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I'affiflora.  T)  ASSIFLOR  A,  nr  Passion  flowir  : A-grnuiof 
v-—  X the  pentandria  ord.tr,  I elonginir  to  the  tty  nan  !ria 
clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  rankirg  under 
the  34th  order,  Cttewbbace*.  The  caly  x is  pentaphyl- 
lous ; there  arc  five  petals ; the  ne&arimn  a crown  $ 
the  berry  is  pedicillatcd.  There  arc  near  30  different 
fpecies;  all  of  them  natives  of  warm  foreign  countries, 
only  one  of  which  is  diffidently  hirdy  to  faceted  well 
in  the  open  ground  here;  all  the  others  requiring  the 
fheltcr  of  a green-houfc  or  (love,  but  chiefly  the  latter. 
The  mnft  rt  markable  are, 

1.  The  esrruica,  or  blue-rayed  common  pal  mated 
psflion-flower,  h th  long,  flender,  fhrubby,  purplifh- 
grecn  ftxlkt,  branchy,  and  afeending  upon  fupport  by 
their  rlafprrs  30  or  40  feet  high  ; with  one  large  pal- 
mated  leaf  at  each  joint,  and  at  the  axillaa  large  fpread- 
ing  flow*™,  with  w hitiftr-grren  prials,  and  a blue  ra- 
clintcd  ncdlsriurn  ; fuccccdcd  by  a large,  oval,  yellow- 
ifh  fruit.  It  flowers  from  July  until  O&ober;  the 
Mowers  are  very  large,  confpicnous,  and  their  compo- 
fition  is  exceedingly  cmious  and  beautiful.  The  gene- 
r?.l  ftru&ure  of  the  Angular  flowers  of  this  plant  is, 
th<y  come  out  at  the  axillaa  on  pedunculi  about  three 
inches  long,  which  they  terminate,  each  flower  having 
juft  clofe  under  the  calyx  a thrcc-lo^cd  involucrnm-Iike 
appendage  ; a fivclobcd  calyx,  and  a five-petalnus  co- 
rolla, the  fizc,  figure,  and  colour  of  the  catvx,  &t.  the 
petals  arranging  alternately  with  the  caiicinal  lobes ; 
the  whole,  including  the  involucrum,  calyx,  ar.l  corol- 
la, make  juft  T3  lobes  and  petals,  all  expander!  Arts 
and  within  the  corolla  ic  the  neftarium,  compofed  of  a 
multitude  of  thread-like  fibre*,  or  a blue  and  purple 
colour,  difpofed  in  circular  r ysr  round  the  column  of 
the  fru&ification  ; the  outer  fay  is  the  longcft,  flat, 
and  fpreading  on  the  petal? ; the  inner  is  fhort,  erert, 
and  narrows  towards  the  centre ; in  the  middle  is  an 
eretl  cylindrtc  clul -fhaped  column  or  pillar,  crowned 
with  the  roundifti  germen,  having  at  its  bafe  five  hori- 
zontal fpreading  filaments,  c« owned  with  incumbent 
yellow  anther*,  that  move  about  every  w:ry  ; and  from 
the  fide  of  the  germen  niifc  three  (lender  fpreading 
ftylcs,  terminated  by  headed  ftigmas:  the  germrn 
afterwards  gradually  1 ecomes  a iatge  oval  (leftiy  fruit, 
ripening  to  a yellowifti  colour. — '1  hefc  wonderful 
flowers  ;>re  only  of  one  day’s  duration,  generally  open- 
ing about  it  or  12  c'clocft,  and  frequently  in  hot 
funny  weather  burft  open  with  chfticity,  and  continue 
. fuMy  ex**ardcd  all  that  day  : and  the  next  they  cradu- 
ally  defe,  afTuming  a decayed-like  app enrsntc,  and 
never  open  any  more;  the  evening  puts  a period  to 
their  exigence,  but  they  arc  fuecteded  by  new  ouea 
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daily  on  the  fame  plant. — This  plant  and  flowers  are  Ih*ITifl©ri, 
held  in  great  veneration  in  fomc  foreign  Catholic  conn-  **a®041* 
tries,  where  the  reli  riou*  make  the  leaves  tendril*,  * 

and  different  parts  of  the  flower,  to  rrnrefent  the  in- 
ftruroents  of  our  blcfled  Saviour's  pafljon  j hence  the 
name  £ ajjxf.ora . 

»•  lTie  incarnate,  incarnated,  or  flefh  coloured  Ita- 
lian pa  flion.  flower,  hath  a flrong  perennial  root ; fieri - 
der,  herbaceous  ftalks,  rifing  upon  fupport  four  or  five 
feet  high  ; leaves  compofed  of  three  fawed  lobes,  each 
leaf  attended  by  a twining  tendril  j and  at  the  axillaa 
long  flender  pedunculi,  terminated  each  by  one  whitilh 
flower,  having  a greenifti  calyx,  ar.d  a red  I ifh  or  purple 
radiated  neAatium,  furrounding  the  column  of  the 
fru&ification,  which  fucceed  to  a Urge,  round,  flefhy 
fruit,  ripening  to  a beautiful  orange  colour.— The 
flow  era  of  this  fpecies  are  alfo  veiy  beautiful,  though 
ol  fhort  duration,  opening  in  the  morning,  and  night 
pnti  a period  to  their  beauty  ; but  thry.nrc  fuccceilcd 
by  a daily  fur  ply  o«  new  ones  —The  fruit  of  this  fort 
it  alfo  very  ornamcnt.il,  as  ripening  to  a fine  reddifh 
orange  colour  ; but  thefe  rarely  attain  perfr&ion  here, 
unlcfs  the  plants  are  placed  in  the  floret  therefore 
when  there  is  fuch  accommodation,  it  highly  merit* 
that  Indulgence,  where  it  will  exhibit  both  flowers 
and  green  and  ripe  fruit,  all  at  the  fame  time,  in  a 
beautiful  manner. 

3.  The  vrfpertilio,  or  bat's- wing  pnfHon -flower,  hath 
flender,  ftriated,  branchy  ftolkf.  1 large,  bilobate,  or 
two-lobed  leaves,  the  bafe  round  ifh  and  glandular, 
the  lobes  acute,  widely  divaricated  like  a bat's  wing*, 
and  dotted  underneath  j and  axillary  floors,  having 
white  petals  and  rays.  The  leaves  of  ihis  fpecies  have 
a Angular  appearance,  the  two  lobes  being  expanded 
fix  or  fever,  inches  wide,  refembling  the  wings  of  a bat 
upon  flight ; hence  the  name  \*fpcrtifo. 

As  aR  the  fpecies  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  in 
this  country  they  arc  moflly  of  a tender  quality,  except 
the  tirft  fort  .which  fuccecd*  very  well  in  the  full  ground, 
in  a warm  lituation  \ only  thrir  young  branches  are 
formtime*  killed  in  very  f vere  winter* ; but  plenty  of 
new  one*  generally  rile  again  in  fpnng  following;  the 
others,  dr nominatcdy/^ieiiWi,  mult  always  be  retained 
in  that  repofit  u*y. 

PASSION,  is  a word  o'  as  l>r  rcj:j  0|,. 

ferves,  the  meaning  is  no-  precifely  alccT  ained  either 
in  common  difet  urfe  or  in  the  writings  of  philofophrr*. 
lu  its  original  imp  irt,  it  denotes  every  Jetting  of  the 
n ind  occaliooed  by  an  extrinfic  cartfe  ; but  it  is  gene- 
rally u fed  to  fignify  fame  agitation  of  mind,  oppofed 
to  that  ftatc  of  tranquillity  in  which  a man  is  moft 
A mailer 
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Paflion.  rnnflcr  of  himfclf.  That  it  was  thus  ufed  by  the 
** v—  Greek*  and  Romans,  is  evident  from  Cicero’s  rendering 
the  word  by  which  the  philofophers  of  Greece 
exprcflVJ  it;  by  perturbatro  in  Latin.  In  this  fenfe  of 
the  word,  paflion  cannot  be  itfclf  a ttiftind  and  inde- 
pendent principle  of  a&ion  ; but  only  an  occafionat  de- 
gree of  vehemence  given  to  thofe  dtfpoGiions,  define, 
and  affc&ions,  which  are  at  all  times  prefent  to  the 
mind  of  man  ; and  that  this  is  its  proper  fenfe,  we  need 
no  other  proof  than  that  paflion  has  always  been  con- 
ceived to  bear  analogy  to  a ftorm  at  fea  or  to  a temped 
in  the  air. 

With  refpc  A to  the  number  of  paflions  of  which  the 
mind  is  fufceptible,  different  opinions  have  been  held 
by  different  authors.  Lc  Brun,  a French  writer  on 
painting,  juftly  confidcring  the  expreffion  of  the  paf- 
fions  as  a very  important  as  well  a#  difficult  branch  of 
his  art,  has  enumerated  no  fewer  than  twenty,  of 
which  the  figns  may  be  exprefl'ed  by  the  pencil  on 
Climb.  That  there  are  fo  many  different  dates  of 
mind  producing  different  effeAs  which  are  vifiblc  on 
the  features  and  the  gefturrs,  and  that  thofe  lea.ure* 
and  geftures  ought  to  l c diligently  ftudied  by  the  art i tl, 
nre  truths  which  cannot  be  denied  ; but  it  is  abfurd  to 


•onfider  all  thefe  different  Hates  of  mind  as pajjiuu*  fmee 
tranquillity  is  or.*  of  them,  which  is  the  reverfe  of 
pfffion. 

The  common  divifion  of  the  paflions  into  dffrt  and 
MVfrftn,  Lope  and  Jrar%  joy  and  g ri(f%  love  and  hatred* 
has  been  mentioned  by  every  author  who  has  treated 
of  them,  and  needs  no  explication  ; but  it  is  a quell  ion 
of  fome  importance  in  the  philofophy  of  the  human 
mind,  whether  thefe  different  piffionahc  each  a degree 
of  an  original  and  innate  difpolition,  diftinA  from  the 
difpofilioflt  which  are  refpcAively  the  foundations  of 
the  other  paffionf,  or  only  different  modifications  of 
one  or  two  general  difpofitions  common  to  the  whole 
race. 

The  former  opinion  is  held  by  all  who  build  their 
fyftcm  of  metiphvfies  upon  a number  of  diftinA  inter- 
nal fvnfcfi  } am!  the  latter  is  the  opinion  of  thofe  who, 
with  Lcckc  and  Hartlty,  refolve  w hat  is  comrr  only 
called  inflinA  into  an  early  affociation  of  ideas.  (Sec 
Instinct),  That  without  deliberation  mankind  in- 
flantly  feel  the  paflion  of  fear  upon  the  apprchenfion 
of  danger,  and  the  paflion  of  anger  or  refentment  upon 
the  reception  of  an  injury,  are  truths  which  cannot  be 
denied  : and  hence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  feeds  of  thefe 
paflions  are  innate  in  the  mind,  and  that  they  are  not 
generated*  but  only  (Well  to  magnitude  on  the  profpeA 
of  their  refpcAivc  objeAs.  In  fuppoit  of  this  argu- 
ment, it  has  been  obfeived  that  children,  without  any 
knowledge  of  their  danger,  are  infttn&ivcly  afraid  on 
being  placed  on  the  brink  of  a precipice ; and  that 
"this  paflion  contributes  to  their  fafety  long  before 
they  acquire,  in  any  degree  equal  to  their  ncccflitics, 
the  exert ife  of  their  rational  powers.  Deliberate 
anger,  caufcd  by  a voluntary  injury,  is  acknowledged 
to  be  in  part  founded  on  realon  and 'reflection  ; but 
where  anger  impels  one  fudJenly  to  return  a blow, 
even  without  thinking  of  doing  mifehief,  the  p;:(Gon 
is  •nAift&ive.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  obfervej,  that 
inftioAive  anger  is  frequently  railed  by  bodily  pain, 
vccalioned  even  by  a flock  or  a ftonr,  which  inflantly 
becomes  jw  object  of  refentment,  that  we  arc  violently 


incited  to  ciufh  to  atoms.  Such  conduA  is  certainly 
not  rational,  and  therefore  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  neccf- 
farily  inftin&ive. 

With  refpeA  to  other  paflions,  fuch  as  the  Inft  of 
power,  of  fame,  or  of  knowledge,  innumerable  instan- 
ces, fays  Dr  Reid,  occur  in  life,  of  men  who  focriflce 
to  them  their  eafe,  their  pleafure,  and  their  health. 

But  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppole  that  men  fhould  facrificc 
the  end  to  what  they  dcfire  only  as  means  of  promot- 
ing that  end ; and  therefore  h«  fetms  to  think  that 
thefe  paflions  mull  be  innate.  To  add  flrength  to 
this  reafoning,  he  obferves,  that  we  may  perceive 
fome  degree  of  thefe  principles  even  in  brute  animals 
of  the  more  faga.-ioua  kind,  who  are  not  thought  to 
dcfire  means  for  the  lake  of  ends  which  they  have 
in  view. 

But  it  is  in  accounting  for  the  paflions  which  are 
difinterefted  that  the  advocates  for  innate  principle* 

Item  moll  completely  to  triumph.  As  it  is  impoflible 
not  to  feel  the  paflion  of  pity  upon  the  profpeA  of  a 
fellow-creature  in  diftrefa,  they  argue,  that  the  bails 
of  that  paflion  mull  be  innate  ; becaufe  pity,  being  at 
all  times  more  or  lefs  painful  to  the  perfon  by  whom 
it  is  felt,  and  frequently  of  no  life  to  the  perfon  who 
is  its  objcA,  it  cannot  in  fuch  instances  be  the  refuit 
of  deliberation,  but  merely  the  exertion  of  au  original 
in  It  in  A-  The  fame  kind  of  reafoning  is  employed  to 
prove  that  gratitude  is  the  cxercife  of  an  innate  prin- 
ciple. That  good  offices  are,  by  the  very  conflitutiou 
of  our  nature,  apt  to  produce  good  will  towards  the 
btnefdAor,  in  good  and  bad  men,  in  the  favage  and  in 
the  civilized,  cannot  furely  be  dented  by  any  one  in 
the  leafl  acquainted  with  human  nature.  We  are  grate- 
ful not  only  to  the  bencfadlors  of  ourfelvcs  sr*  indivi- 
duals, but  alfo  to  the  btnelaAora  of  our  country  ; am! 
fktf,  too,  when  we  are  confcious  that  from  our  grati- 
tude neither  they  nor  wc  can  reap  any  advantage. 

Nay,  wc  are  impelled  to  lie  grateful  even  wh-.u  wc 
have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  objeAs  of  our  gratitude  ' 
know  not  our  exillcncc.  This  paflion  cannot  Le  the 
cfl’cA  of  reafoning,  or  of  affociation  founded  on  rca- 
foiling ; for,  in  fuch  cafes  aj  thofe  mentioned,  there 
are  no  prim  iplc*  from  which  rcafon  can  infer  the  pro- 
priety or  uftfuioefs  of  the  feeling.  That  public  fpirh> 
or  the  affection  which  wc  bear  to  our  country,  or  to 
any  fukordinatc  com  . unity  of  which  we  arc  members, 
is  founded  on  inftinA  ; is  deemed  fo  certain,  that  the 
man  deftitute  of  this  affeAion,  if  there  be  any  fuclt* 
has  been  pronounced  as  great  a monfler  as  he  who  has 
two  heads. 

AU  the  diftinterefted  paflions  arc  founded  on  what 
philofophcrs  have  termed  benevolent  affeQiem,  Inflcad 
therefore  of  enquiring  into  the  origin  of  each  paflion 
feparstely,  which  would  fwetl  this  article  to  no  pur- 
pofc,  let  us  liften  to  one  of  the  fineft  writers  as  well  as 
able  ft  reafoners  of  the  age,  treating  of  the  origin  of 
benevolent  affeAion,  “We  may  lay  it  down  as  Bffay*  m 
principle  (fays  Dr  Reid  f),  that  all  benevolent  affcc -thatth* 
tiens  are  in  their  nature  agreeable  { that  it  is  cflVntial ^ 
to  them  to  dclirc  the  good  and  happinefs  of  their  ob- 
jetts ; and  that  their  objeAs  mull  therefote  t>e  brings 
capable  of  happinefs.  A thing  may  be  deGrcd  either 
on  its  own  account,  or  as  the  means  in  order  to  fomr- 
thing  elfe.  That  ouly  cm  properly  be  called  sn  ob- 
ject of  dciuc  whicli  it>  dcffxcd  upou  its  owu  account; 

and 
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»,ir, .m.  and  therefore  I con  Oder  a*  benevolent  thofe  affe&ions  we  think  Jin  attentive  obferrer  may  eafily  perceive  P*ffi*»* 


J only  which  defire  the  good  of  their  object  ultimately! 
and  not  as  means  in  order  to  fomething  elfe.  To  fay 
that  we  define  the  good  of  others*  only  to  procure 
fome  pleafure  or  good  to  ourfelvcs,  is  to  fay  that 
there  is  no  benevolent  atfedion  in  human  nature. 
This  inured  has  been  the  opinion  ol  iomc  philosophers 
both  in  ancient  and  in  later  times.  But  it  appears  as 
unreafonabie  to  refolve  all  benevolent  affections  into 
felt-love,  ub  it  would  be  to  refolve  hunger  and  tbirft 
into  felfdovc.  Thefe  appetites  are  neccflary  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  individual.  Benevolent  affections 
are  no  left  neceffary  for  the  pvefenration  of  fociety 
among  men ; without  which  men  would  become  an 
cafy  prey  to  the  beaffs  of  the  field.  The  benevo- 
lent affedioiu  pi  anted  in  human  nature*  appear  there- 
fore no  left  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  human 
fpccies  than  the  appetites  of  hunger  and  thiift.”  In 
a word,  pity,  gratitude,  friendlhip,  love,  anJ  patrio- 
tism, are  founded  on  different  benevolent  affections ; 
which  our  learned  author  holds  to  be  original  parts  of 
the  human  conffitution. 

This  icafoning  has  certainly  great  force;  and  if 
authority  could  have  any  weight  in  fettling  a queltion 
of  this  nature,  we  know  not  that  name  to  which  greater 
deference  is  due  than  the  name  of  him  from  whom  it 
is  taken.  Yet  it  mult  be  confcffed  that  the  philoso- 
phers, who  confidcr  the  affections  and  paffi  ms  as  early 
am!  deep-rooted  aflbci.itions,fupport  their  opinion  with 
very  plaufi'jle  arguments.  On  their  principles  we 
have  t ndcavoured  elfe  where  to  account  for  the  paflions 
of  fear  and  love,  (fee  Instinct  and  Love);  and  we 
may  here  fafely  deny  the  truth  of  what  has  been  dated 
rcfpeCting  fear,  which  feems  to  militate  againft  that 
account.  We  have  attended  with  much  folicitude  to 
the  actions  of  children  ; and  have  no  reafon  to  think 
that  they  feel  terror  on  the  brink  of  a precipice  till 
they  have  been  repeatedly  warned  of  their  danger  in 
fuch  fit  nations  by  their  parents  or  their  keepers  Every 
perfon  kr.ows  not  only  that  they  have  no  original 
or  inftincUvc  dread  of  fire,  which  is  as  dangerous  to 
them  as  any  precipice;  but  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  keep  them  from  that  definitive  element  till 
they  arc  cither  capable  of  weighing  the  force  of  argu- 
ments, or  have  rcptatedly  experienced  the  pain  of  be- 
ing burnt  by  it.  With  refpeA  to  fudden  refentment, 
wc  cannot  heap  confidcring  the  argument,  which  in 
brought  in  proof  of  its  being  inilincUve,  at  proving 
the  contrary  in  a very  forcible  manner.  Inftint  is 
fome  myfferious  influence  of  God  upon  the  mind  ex- 
citing to  a&ions  of  beneficial  tendency  : but  can  any 
benefit  arife  from  wrecking  our  impotent  vengeance  on 
a ftswk  or  a ftonc  ! or  is  it  fuppofublc  that  a Being  of 
infinite  wifdom  would  excite  ms  to  actions  fo  extrava- 
gantly foelilh  ? We  learn  from  experience  to  defend 
ourfeives  againll  rational  or  fenlible  enemies  by  reta- 
liating the  injuries  whioh  they  inflict  upon  us;  and 
if  wc  have  been  often  injured  in  any  particular  man- 
ner, the  idea  of  chat  injury  becomes  in  time  fo  dufely 
affbeiated  with  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  con- 
flantly  repelled,  that  wc  never  receive  fuch  an  in- 
jury— a blow  for  initancc— without  being  prompted 
to  nwke  the  ufttal  retaliation,  without  reflecting  whe- 
ther the  objeft  be  fenfiblc  or  infenfiblc.  So  far  from 
being  inilin&ivc  docs  refentment  appear  to  us,  that 


how  the  feeds  of  it  are  gradually  infufed  into  the  * ™ 
youthful  mind  ; when  the  child,  from  being  at  firff  a 
timid  creature  (hrinking  from  every  pain,  learns  by  de- 
grees to  return  blow  for  blow  and  threat  for  threat. 

But  infiead  of  urging  what  appears  to  ourfeives  of 
molt  weight  againfi  the  infiinctivc  fyilem,  wc  ffiiU 
lay  before  our  readers  a lew  extracts  from  a JiiTcr ra- 
tion on  the  Origin  of  the  Bullions  by  a writer  whofe 
elegance  of  language  and  ingenuity  cd  invcfiigatiou  do 
honour  to  the  fchool  of  Hartley. 

41  When  an  infant  is  born  [ fays  Dr  Sayers* ),  there  • £>{/?*#- 
is  every  reafon  to  fuppofc  that  he  is  bom  without 
ideas.  Thefe  are  rapidly  communicate  1 through  they 
medium  of  the  feofea.  The  fame  fenfes  are  alfo  the  * ^ 
means  of  conveying  to  him  pleafure  and  pain.  Thefe 
are  the  hinges  on  which  the  paflions  turn  : and  till 
the  child  is  acquainted  with  thefe  fenfatiens,  it  would 
appear  that  no  paflion  could  be  formed  in  his  mind  ; 
for  till  he  has  felt  pleafure  and  pain,  how  can  he  de- 
fire any  ohjeft,  or  wilh  for  its  removal  i How  can  be 
either  love  or  hate  ? Let  us  obferve  then  the  manner 
in  which  love  ami  hatred  are  formed ; for  on  thefe 
paflions  depend  all  the  refi.  When  a child  endures 
pain,  and  i»  able  to  detect  the  caufe  of  it,  the  idea  of  pain 
is  coomCteJ  in  his  mind  with  that  of  the  thing  which 
produced  it;  and  if  the  objeit  which  occalioned  pain  be 
again  prefinted  to  the  child,  the  idea  of  pain  a floe  ia  ted 
with  it  arifes  alfo.  This  idea  conrcqucntJy  urge*  the 
child  to  avoid  or  to  remove  the  object;  and  thus  arifes 
the  paflion  of  djflike  or  hatred.  In  the  time  manner, 
the  paflion  of  liking  or  love  is  readily  formed  in  the 
mind  of  a child  from  the  aflbeiation  of  pleafant  ideas 
with  certain  objects  which  pro duccJ  them. 

44  The  paflions  of  hope  and  fear  arc  fiates  of  the 
mind  depending  upon  the  good  or  bad  profpc&s  of 
gratifying  love  or  hatred  ; and  joy  or  forrow  arifes 
from  the  final  fuccefs  or  difappoiiitmcnt  which  attend* 
the  exertions  produced  by  love  or  by  hitred.  Uut  of 
thefe  ptlfions,  which  have  all  a pererpti!  le  relation  to 
our  own  good,  and  are  univerfaiiy  a.  knowlcdged  to  be 
fclfifli,  a'l  our  other  paflions  arc  formed.” 

To  account  for  the  paflions  called  diftntntjitl , he 
obferves,  that  in  the  hiftory  of  the  human  mind  we 
find  many  infiances  of  our  dropping  an  intermediate 
idea,  which  has  been  the  means  of  our  conneding  ivs 
other  ideas  together ; an  I that  the  aflbeiation  of  thefe 
two  remains  after  the  link  which  originally  united 
them  has  vanifhed.  Of  this  fait  the  reader  will  find 
fufficient  evidence  in  different  articles  of  this  work 
(Sec  Instinct,  n°  19,  and  Metaphysics,  n*  101 ; : 
and,  to  apply  it  to  tl*  difinterefied  paflions,  let  us  fun- 
pofe,  with  Dr  Sayers,  that  any  individual  l.a*  done  to 
us  many  offices  of  kindnef-,  and  hascoi;fequec:iv  much 
contributed  to  our  happinefo;  it  is  natural  for  us  to 
feek  with  fome  anxiety  lor  the  continuance  of  tho  c 
pleafure*  which  he  is  able  to  communicate.  But  we 
foon  difeern,  that  the  furefi  way  of  obuiuiti ■-  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  friendly  oifuts  ii  ta  make  them,  as 
much  as  poflihlc,  a fource  of  pic  fun  to  himfclf.  Wc 
therefoic  do  every  thing  in  our  power  to  promote  his 
happinefs  in  return  for  tLc  good  he  has  confeired  up- 
on us,  that  thus  wc  may  attach  bins  to  us  as  much  a«  we 
arc  able.  Hitherto  all  is  plainly  fclfifli.  We  have  been 
evidently  eudeavouring,  for  the  fake  of  our  o»vu  future 
A 2 graii- 
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Patton,  gratification,  to  promote  the  happin  ft  of  thitperfon  : 

— * ”|J  but obferve  the  conftquencc.  We  have  thu*,  by  con- 
templating the  advantage  to  be  derived  to  ourfclves 
from  promoting  the  prof;<ritv  of  our  friend,  learned 
to  affoci  te  a fet  of  pleofmt  ideas  with  his  happineft; 
but  the  link  which  has  united  them  gradually  tfcapes  us, 
while  the  union  itfelf  remains.  Continuing  to  aflbet- 
•te  pleafure  with  the  well-being  of  our  trend,  we 
endeavour  to  promote  it  for  the  tike  of  hit  UnmtJi/tU 
gratification,  without  looking  farther  t and  in  this 
way  hit  hippincfs,  which  wit  firft  attended  to  only  it 
a meant  of  future  enjoyment,  finally  become#  an  end. 
Thus  then  the  paftion  which  wu  originally  fclfiih,  it 
at  length  difintcrtJlrA / itt  gratification  being  com- 
pleted merely  by  iu  fuccefs  in  promoting  the  happi- 
nefs  of  an  other.’  * 

In  this  way  does  our  author  account  for  the  origin 
of  gratitude  ; which  at  la  ft  becomes  a habit,  and  flows 
fpontaneoiiflv  towards  every  man  who  has  cither  been 
01  intended  to  be  our  bencfn&or.  According  to  him, 
it  it  eafy  to  ohfenre  alfo,  that  from  aflveiatiog  plea- 
fure with  the  happinefs  of  an  individual  when  wc  pro- 
cure it  ourfclves,  it  muftof  courfefoon  follow,  that  we 
fhould  experience  pleafure  from  a view  of  his  happi- 
nefi  any  way  proiuced  ; fuch  happinefs  tailing  at  all 
timet  pleafant  ideas  when  it  it  presented  to  our  minds. 
This  is  another  feature  of  a difinterefted  afftdion,  to 
feel  delight  from  the  mere  incrcafe  of  happinefs  in  the 
o!je&  whom  we  love. 

“ It  may  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  parents  feem  to 
have  an  dilintrrcfteri  love  of  their  offspring: 

but  furely  the  love  of  a parent  (a  ) for  a new-born  in- 
fant is  not  ufoally  equal  to  that  for  a child  of  four 
or  five  years  old.  When  a child  it  firft  born,  the  pro- 
fpetl  and  hope*  of  future  pleafure  from  it  are  fufficiem 
to  make  a parent  anxious  for  its  preservation.  As  the 
child  grows  up,  the  hope  of  future  enjoyment  from  it 
muft  increifc  : hence  would  pleafure  be  nffociated  with 
the  well-being  of  the  child,  the  love  of  which  would 
of  couric  become  in  due  time  difinterefted." 

Our  author  does  not  an.dyfe  fly,  and  trace  it  to  ita 
fource  in  fclfifhncft ; but  he  might  eafily  have  done  it, 
and  it  hji  been  tbly  done  by  hit  mafter.  Pity  or 
compaftion  is  the  uncafineft  which  a man  fecit  at  the 
mi  (cry  of  another.  It  is  generated  in  every  mind  du- 

* ring  the  years  of  childhood  ; and  there  are  many  cir- 

cumftances  in  the  conflitution  of  children,  and  in  the 
moJc  of  their  education,  which  make  them  particularly 
fufccptible  of  this  paflion.  The  very  appearance  of 
any  kind  of  mifery  which  they  have  experienced,  or 
of  any  figns  of  dillrefa  which  they  uoderftand,  excite 
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in  their  minds  painful  feeling*,  from  the  remembrance 
of  whit  they  have  fuffervd,  ami  the  apprehanunn  of  » 
their  Suffering  it  again.  We  have  feeti  a chi)  1 a year 
old  highly  entertained  with  the  noife  and  flrugglea 
made  by  it*  elder  brother  when  plunged  nakel  into  a 
v-flVl  filled  with  cold  water.  rl 'hit  continued  to  be 
the  cafe  for  many  Jay*,  till  it  was  thought  proper  to 
plunge  the  younger  a*  well  at  the  elder  \ alter  which 
the  daily  entertainment  wvt  foon  at  an  end.  The  little 
creature  had  not  been  itfdf  plunged  above  twice  till 
it  ceafed  to  find  diverfion  in  tti  1 rother's  fuffcrin*s-— - 
On  the  third  day  it  cried  with  all  the  Symptoms  of  the 
bittereft  angutfh  upon  feting  itt  brother  plunged, 
though  no  preparation  was  then  made  for  plunging 
itfelft  but  Surely  tbit  was  not  difinterefted  Sympathy, 
but  a feeling  wholly  feififh,  excited  by  the  reme  n- 
brancc  of  what  it  had  Suffered  ittelf,  and  wat  appre* 
henlive  of  Suffering  again.  In  a Ihort  time,  however, 
the  painful  fccliogt  accompanying  the  fight  of  its  bro- 
ther's ft raggltt,  and  the  foun  ! of  hi*  cries,  were  doubt- 
left  fo  affocuted  with  that  fight  and  that  found,  that 
the  appear  ince  of  the  latter  would  have  brought  the 
former  along  w th  them,  even  though  the  child  might 
have  been  no  longer  under  apprehenfion  of  a plunging 
itfelf.  This  aftbeiation,  too,  would  foon  be  transferred 
to  every  boy  in  the  fame  circumiUnccs,  and  to  fimilar 
founds  and  druggies,  from  whatever  caufe  they  might 
proceed. 

Thus,  as  Dr  Hartley  obfervet  44  when  feveral  § Offer**. 
children  are  educated  together,  the  pains,  the  denials  ** 
of  pleafure,  and  the  Sorrows  which  affect  one,  gvwc-  * 
rally  extend  to  all  in  fome  degree,  often  in  an  equal 
one.  When  their  parents,  companions,  or  attendant! 
are  fick  or  aftii&cd,  it  is  ufual  to  raife  in  their  minds 
the  nafeent  ideas  of  paint  and  miferict  by  fuch  words 
and  figna  ai  are  Suited  to  their  capacities.  They  aifo 
find  them  Selves  laid  under  many  reftraintt,  on  account 
of  the  fickneft  or  affliction  of  others  ? and  when  thefe 
and  fuch  like  circumftancct  have  railed  in  their  minds 
d Hires  to  remove  the  caufes  of  their  own  internal  feel- 
inga,  i.  e.  to  eafe  tlu.  miferie*  of  others,  a variety  of 
internal  feelings  and  defirea  become  fo  blended  and  af- 
foci  a ted  together,  at  that  no  part  can  be  diftinguifbed 
Separately  from  the  reft,  and  the  child  may  properly 
be  faid  to  have  comp,»flion.  The  lame  fource  of  com- 
paffien  remain,  though  wi.h  forac  alteration,  during 
our  whole  progrefs  through  life,  'l'bis  »r  fo  evident, 
that  a reflecting  perfon  may  plainly  dilcern  the  condi- 
ment parte  af  hit  companion  while  they  are  yet  the 
mere  internal  and,  at  one  may  fay,  fdftlh  feelings  above- 
mentioned  ; and  before  they  have  put  on  the  nature  of 

com- 


(a)  That  this  is  true  of  the  father  it  certain  { but  it  may  be  queftioned  whether  it  be  equally  true  of  the 
mother.  A woman  is  no  fooner  delivered  of  her  infant,  than  fhc  careffes  it  with  the  utmoll  poffible  tondnclt. 
We  believe,  that  if  Ihe  were  under  the  nect  flity  of  maxing  a choice  between  her  child  of  four  years,  and  her 
infant  an  hour  old,  ihc  would  rather  be  deprived  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  ; but  we  arc  not  convinced 
that  this  would  proceed  from  a lefs  degree  of  affection  to  the  infant  than  to  the  child.  She  knows  that  the 
child  ha*  before  his  fourth  year  efcaped  many  dangers  which  the  infant  mull  encounter,  and  may  not  efcapc ; 
aud  it  is  therefore  probable  that  her  choice  would  be  the  refuit  of  prudent  reflection.  Though  we  are  not 
admirers  of  that  philofophy  which  fuppofes  the  human  mind  a bundle  of  inftin&a,  wc  can  as  little  approve  of 
the  op  polite  fcheme,  which  allows  it  no  inftin&s  at  all.  The  or*"  of  a mother  to  her  new-born  intr.nt  is  un- 
doubtedly inltindtive,  as  the  only  thing  which  at  that  moment  can  be  aflbeiated  with  it  in  her  mind  is  the 
pain  fhc  has  Suffered  in  bringing  it  to  the  world. 
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Psflien.  comps  Hi  on,  by  coslefeenct  with  the  reft.  Agreeably 
w to  this  method  of  reafoning,  it  may  he  o'  ferved,  that 

Cpfom  whofe  nerves  trt  eafily  irritable,  and  thofe  who 
vc  cxperifu-’ed  greet  trial*  and  afflictions,  are  in  ge- 
neral more  difpafcd  to  compiffion  than  others  | and 
that  we  are  moft  apt  to  pity  others  in  th«fe  difeafev  and 
cal  unities  which  we  either  hire  felt  or  of  which  we 
apprehend  ourfelvcs  to  be  ia  danger.'1 

The  origin  of  patriotifm  and  public  fpirit  is  thus 
traced  by  Dr  Sayen : ••  The  pleafures  which  our 
country  affords  arc  numerous  an  1 great  The  wiffi  to 
perpetuate  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  pleafures,  include* 
the  wilh  to  promote  the  Csfety  and  welfare  ofourcowr* 
try,  without  which  many  of  them  would  be  loft.  Ail 
this  is  evidently  felfilh  \ but,  as  in  the  progref*  of  gra- 
titude, it  finally  become*  difintcrcfted.  Pieafant  ideas 
are  thus  ttrongly  connected  with  the  welfare  of  our 
country,  after  the  tie  which  firft  bound  them  together 
hss  efeaped  our  notice.  The  profperity  which  was  at 
firft  defiral  lc  as  the  means  of  future  enjoyment,  be- 
comes itfelt"  an  end  : we  feel  delight  in  fuch  profperity, 
hoWevrr  produced  ; *and  wc  look  not  beyond  this  im- 
mediate delight.  It  is  thus  not  difficult  to  obf.*rve  in 
what  manner  a general  nod  difintcrcfted  benevolence 
takes  place  in  a mind  which  has  already  received  plea- 
fare  from  the  happinefs  of  a few  ; the  tranfition  is  eafy 
towards  affuciatiug  it  with  bappineft  in  gm-ral*  with 
the  happinefs  of  a >y  being,  whether  produceJ  by  our- 
feives  or  by  any  other  caufe  whatever.” 

From  this  reafoning,  our  author  concludes,  that  all 
our  paffions  may  be  traced  up  to  original  fetlin.r*  of 
regard  for  ourfelves.  M Thus  (in  the  forcible  language 
t Warier  * learned  writer  J of  the  fame  fchool ) does  felf- 
t»a.  love,  tinder  the  varying  appearance  of  natural  aifcXion, 

domeftic  relation,  and  the  connexions  of  foetal  hahi* 
tude,  at  firft  work  blindly  on,  obfeure  and  deep,  in 
dirt : Dut  as  it  makes  its  way,  it  continues  rifmg,  till  it 
emerges  into  li.ihtj  and  then  fuddenly  expiring,  leaves 
behind  it  the  faired  iffuc,” — benevolent  affection* 

Self-love  forfook  the  path  it  firft  purfu'd, 

And  found  the  private  in  the  public  good. 

Thus  have  we  dated  the  two  oppofite  theories  re- 
fpeCting  the  origin  of  pillions  in  the  mind,  and  given 
our  readers  a fhort  fpccimenof  the  rcafoninga  by  which 
they  arc  fupported  by  their  rcfpeXive  patrons.  Were 
we  called  upon  to  decide  betwern  them,  wc  Ihould  be 
tempted  to  fay,  that  they  have  both  been  canted  to 
extremes  by  fomc  of  their  advocates,  and  that  the 
truth  lies  in  the  mt  idle  between  them.  “ It  ia  impof- 
• DrVru f*j^e  * bpt  that  creatures  capable  of  pieafant  and  pain- 
/tnuv>  &c>l  fenfations,  Ihould  love  and  choofethc  one,  and  dif- 
like  and  avoid  the  other.  No  being  who  knows  what 
hsppinef*  and  mifery  are,  can  be  luppofed  indifferent 
to  them,  without  a plain  contradiction.  Pain  ia  not 
a pojJilU  objeX  of  defire,  nor  happinefs  of  avtrjlon 
To  prefer  a greater  good  though  diftant,  to  a lefa 
good  that  is  prefent ; or  to  choofe  a prefent  evil,  in 
order  to  avoid  a greater  future  evil — is  indeed  wife  and 
rational  conduct ; but  to  choofc  evil  ultimately,  is  ab- 
loluttly  iropofiiblc.  Thus  far  then  mud  be  admitted, 
that  every  being  pofTcfTed  of  fenfe  and  intellect,  nccef- 
fa;ily  defines  hi*  own  good  as  foon  as  he  knows  what 
it  is;  but  if  this  knowledge  be  not  innate,  neither  can 
the  defirc.  Every  human  being  comes  into  the  world 
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with  a capability  of  knowle  Ige,  and  of  enurfc  with  a Pofflon. 
capability  of  affeXton?,  drfires,  and  paflionit  but  it  ▼ -L- 
feems  not  to  be  conceivable  how  he  can  actually  love, 
or  bate,  or  dread  any  thing,  till  he  know  whether  it 
be  good,  or  ill,  or  dangerous.  If,  therefore,  we  hive 
no  innate  ideas,  wc  cannot  pofiibly  have  innate  dtfirea 
or  averfiont.  Thofe  who  contend  thst  we  have,  feem 
to  think,  that  without  them  ration  would  lie  infuffi  i- 
ent,  either  tor  the  prefervation  of  the  individual  or 
the  continuation  of  the  fpccies  ; and  fame  writers  have 
alleged,  that  if  our  tffcAiona  and  palEons  were  the 
mere  refult  of  eariy  iiffociatinns,  they  would  ncceffirily 
be  more  capricious  than  we  ever  find  there.  But  thu 
objection  feems  to  arid*  from  their  not  tightly  under- 
Handing  the  theory  of  their  antagonist*  The  difei* 
pies  of  Locke  and  Hartley  do  not  fuppofe  it  poffihle 
for  any  man  in  fociety  to  prevent  fuch  affociations 
from  being  formed  in  hia  mind  as  Audi  neccffarily  pro- 
duce defire*  and  averfiont;  tar  left  do  they  think  it 
poffihle  to  form  affociationiofide.it  utterly  repugnant, 
fo  as  to  defire  that  as  good  wkich  his  fenfci  and  in- 
tellect have  exj»cricnced  to  be  evil.  Allocutions  are 
formed  hy  the  very  fame  meant,  and  at  the  very  fame 
time,  that  ideas  and  notions  are  impreffed  upon  the 
min  J ; but  as  p;un  is  never  mistaken  for  plcnfurc  by 
the  fenfes,  fo  an  object  which  has  given  us  only  pain, 
is  never  affuciated  with  any  thing  thst  makes  it  defi- 
rable.  We  fay  an  ohjeX  that  has  given  us  only  pain, 
bccaufe  it  is  poffihle  to  form  fuch  an  affociation  be- 
tween life  ind  the  lefs  of  a limb,  as  to  make  iis  grate- 
ful to  the  furgeon  by  whom  it  was  amputated.  Affo- 
ciattons  Icing  formed  according  to  the  fame  laws  by 
which  knowledge  is  acquired,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  paffions  refulting  from  them  ihould  be  more  ca- 
pricious than  they  are  fouarl  to  be  ; and  they  certainly 
are  fuificiently  capricious  to  make  us  fufped  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  has  this  origin,  rather  than  that 
they  are  ail  infufeJ  into  the  mind  by  the  immediate 
agency  of  the  Creator.  If  man  be  a being  formed 
with  no  innate  ideas,  and  with  no  other  inftin&ive 
principles  of  action  than  what  arc  abfolutcly  ncccffiry 
to  preferve  his  exiftcnce  and  perpetuate  the  fperirt,  it 
is  eaiy  to  perceive  why  he  is  placed  in  this  world  as  in 
a ftatc  of  probation,  w here  he  may  acquire  habits  of 
virtue  to  fit  him  for  a better.  It  is  likewife  eafy  to 
perceive  why  fomc  men  are  better  than  others,  and 
why  fomc  are  the  flaves  of  the  moll  criminal  paffions. 

But  all  this  is  unintelligible,  upon  the  f apportion  that 
the  feeds  of  every  pafiion  are  innate,  and  that  mu»  is 
a compound  of  realbn  and  of  ioitinXs  fo  numerous 
and  various  as  to  fuit  every  circumftance  in  which  he 
can  be  placed. 

If  paffions,  whatever  be  their  origin,  operate  in- 
ftantaneoufiy,  and  if  they  be  formed  according  to  fix- 
ed laws,  it  may  be  thonght  a queftion  of  very  little 

importance  whether  they  be  inftioXive  or  acquiied 

This  was  long  our  own  opinion  ; but  we  think,  that 
upon  maturcr  reflection  we  have  Teen  reafon  to  change 
it.  If  paffions  be  the  refult  of  eaily  affociationa,  it  is  of 
the  utmolt  confequcnce  that  no  improper  affociations 
be  formed  in  the  minds  of  children,  and  that  none  of 
tbcii  unteafonable  defires  be  giatified.  Upon  this 
theory  it  Lems  indeed  to  depend  almoft  wholly  upon 
education,  whether  a child  fhall  become  a calm,  bene- 
volent, fteady,  and  upright  man  ; or  a paffionatc,  ca- 
pricious^ 
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Wflirto.  pricious,  feififh,  ir.ifcreant.  By  teaching  him  to  reCent 
every- petty  injury,  the  feeds  of  irafcibility  aie  fawn 
in  his  mind, an J take  fuch  root,  that  before  the  age  of 
manhood  he  becomes  intolerable  to  all  wiih  whom  he 
moll  converfe.  By  ex  iting  numbcrlcfs  ddires  in  his 
youthful  mind,  and  inftantly  gratifying  them,  you 
make  him  capricious  and  impatient  ofdifappointment; 
nod  by  rcpiefenting  ether  children  as  in  any  degree  in- 
ferior to  him,  you  infpire  him  with  the  hateful  pafTton 
of  pride.  According  to  the  inftin&ive  theory,  edu- 
cation can  only  augment  or  diminilh  the  ftrength  of 
paflions  ; according  to  the  other  throry,  it  is  the  fource 
of  by  far  the  gteatcr  part  of  them.  On  either  fup- 
pofition,  parents  fhould  watch  with  folicitudc  over  the 
actions  of  their  children  ; but  they  will  furcly  think 
themfelvcs  obliged  to  be  doubly  watchful,  if  they  be- 
lieve, that  through  their  neglect  their  children  may  ac- 
quire hateful  pafuon9,  to  which,  if  properly  educated, 
they  might  have  remained  ftrangers  thru’  their  whole 
live*.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  folicitude 
(hould  begin  at  an  early  period  ; becaufc  the  mind  is 
fufceptible  of  deep  aflbeiations  much  fnoncT  than  is 
fometimes  imagined.  Without  this  fufccptibiliry,  no 
language  could  he  learned;  and  therefore  a child  by  the 
time  he  learns  to  fpeak,  may  have  planted  in  his  mind 
the  feeds  of  paflions,  an  the  juft  regulation  and  fu1, or- 
dination of  which  depends  in  a treat  meafure  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind.  See  A1ok.il  l*bt/ofopbj%  Part  I. 
Chap,  i,  & 2.  Part  111.  n#  2 1 6. 

Pah  ion  % and  Emotions  t difference  between  them.  See 
Emotions  and  Pajjhnt. 

External  Signs  of  Emotion  and  Passions.  So  inti- 
mately connected  arc  the  foul  and  body,  that  every 
agitation  in  the  former  produces  a vifible  effect  up- 
on the  latter.  There  is,  at  the  fame  time,  a wonder- 
ful uniformity  in  that  opciation;  each  ilafs  of  emotions 
and  paffions  being  invariably  attended  with  an  ex- 
ternal appearance  peculiar  to  itfclf.  Thcfc  external 
appearances,  or  CgM,  may  not  »inpr«  pcily  he  confi- 
dered  as  a natural  language,  exprefling  to  all  be- 
holders emotions  and  paflions  as  they  arife  in  the 
heart.  Hope,  fear,  joy,  grief,  are  difplayed  exter- 
nally : the  character  of  a man  can  be  read  in  his 
face  ; and  beauty,  which  makes  fo  deep  an  impveflion, 
is  known  to  rcfult,  not  fo  much  from  regular  features 
and  a fine  complexion,  a9  from  good. nature,  good- 
fenfc,  fprightlinefs,  fwcelnets,  or  other  mental  qua- 
lity, exprefled  upon  the  countenance.  Though  per- 
fect iltili  in  that  hngnage  be  rare,  yet  what  is  gene- 
rally known  is  fufficient  for  the  ordinary  pen  poles  of 
life.  But  by  what  means  we  come  to  uiulerft?ni  the 
language,  is  a point  of  foinc  intricacy.  It  cannot  be 
by , light  merely*;  tor  upon  the  moll  attentive  infpec- 
t.on  of  the  human  vifage,  all  that  can  be  difeerned 
are,  figure,  colour,  an  l motion,  which,  fingly  or  com- 
bined, never  can  reprefent  a paflion  nor  a fentiment: 
the  external  flgn  is  indeed  vifiMe ; but  to  undcriUnd 
its  meaning,  we  mull  be  able  to  conned  it  with  the 
paflion  that  caufea  it;  an  operation  f.tc  beyond  the 
reach  of  eye-light.  Where  then  is  the  inSractor  to 
be  found  that  can  unveil  this  focret  counttiion  i If 
we  apply  to  experience,  it  is  yielded,  that  from  long 
and  diligent  obfervation,  we  may  gather,  in  fome 
meafure,  in  what  manner  thofe  wc  are  acquainted  with 
expuf*  their  pillions  externally:  but  with  refpecl  to 
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ftrangers,  wc  are  left  in  the  dark  ; and  yet  we  arc  not  PidBms. 
puzzled  about  the  meaning  of  thefe  external  expref-  - » 
lions  in  a ftr.«nger,  more  than  in  a bofom- companion. 

Furtlier,  had  we  no  other  means  but  experience  for 
umlcrrtanding  the  external  ligns  of  paflion,  we  could 
not  expedl  any  uniformity,  nor  any  degree  of  (kill,  in 
the  bulk  of  individuals : yet  matters  are  fo  much  bet- 
ter ordered,  that  the  external  cxprelfions  of  palflon 
form  a language  undcrltood  by  all,  by  the  young  as 
well  as  the  ol !,  by  the  ignorant  as  well  34  the  learned: 

We  talk  of  the  plain  and  legible  changers  of  that 
language  ; for  undoubtedly  wc  are  much  indebted  to 
experience,  in  deciphering  the  dark  and  more  delicate 
expreflioos.  Where  then  flnll  we  apply  fora  folution 
of  this  intricate  problem,  which  Items  to  penetrate 
deep  into  human  nature  ? Undoubtedly  if  the  mean- 
ing of  external  ligns  be  not  derived  to  us  from  light, 
nor  from  experience,  there  is  no  remaining  fource 
whence  it  can  be  derived  hut  from  nature. 

We  may  then  venture  to  pronounce,  with  fome  de-  r/emmnf, 
gree  of  confidence,  that  man  is  provided  by  nature »/  GritiJ/m. 
with  a fenfc  or  faculty  that  lays  open  to  him  every 
paflion  by  means  of  its  external  expreflions.  And  we 
cannot  entCTtain  any  reafonable  doubt  of  this,  when 
wc  reflect,  that  the  meaning  of  external  figns  is  not 
hid  even  from  infants : an  infant  is  remarkably  affec- 
ted with  the  paflions  of  its  nurfe  exprcflid  on  her 
countenance  ; a frnile  cheers  it,  a frown  makes  it 
afraid  : but  fear  cannot  be  without  apprehending 
danger ; and  what  danger  can  the  infant  apprehend, 
unlefs  it  be  fenfiMc  that  its  nurfe  is  angry  ? Wc  muft 
therefore  admit,  that  a child  can  read  anger  in  its 
nurfe ’s  face  ; of  which  it  muft  be  fenfihle  intuitively, 
for  it  has  no  other  mean  of  knowledge.  Wc  do 
not  affirm,  that  thefe  particulars  are  clearly  appre- 
hended by  the  child  ; for  to  produce  dear  and  diftin& 
perceptions,  reflection  and  experience  arc  requilite  : 
but  that  even  an  infant,  when  afraid,  mull  have  fome 
notion  of  its  being  in  danger,  is  evident. 

That  we  fhould  be  confcioui  intuitively  of  a paflion 
from  its  external  expreflions,  is  conformable  to  the 
analogy  of  nature  : the  knowledge  of  that  language 
is  of  t<»o great  importance  to  be  lelt  upon  experience; 
becaufc  a foundation  fo  uncertain  and  precarious, 
would  prove  a great  obftaclc  to  the  formariou  of  lb- 
cictics.  Wifely  therefore  is  it  ordered,  and  agreeably 
to  the  fyltem  of  providence,  that  we  fhould  have  na- 
ture for  our  inftruCtor. 

Such  is  the  phihdophy  of  Lord  Karnes,  to  which 
o’  je tt ions  unanswerable  may  be  made,  it  is  purl  of 
the  inilinitive  fyftcm  of  mctaphylics,  which  his  Lord- 
fhip  has  carried  farther  than  all  who  wrote  before  him, 
and  perhaps  farther  than  all  who  have  furceeded  him 
in  this  department  of  fcicnee.  That  a i hilJ  intuitive- 
ly reals  anger  iti  its  nurfe'j  face,  is  f*  far  from  being 
true,  that  for  fome  fttort  time  aftc/  birth  it  is  r.ot  ter- 
rified by  the  moll  menacing  gcfturcs.  It  is  indeed 
abfnlutcly  incapable  of  fear  till  it  Ins  buffered  pain, 

(fee  Instinct);  and  could  we  con  flam  I y c.-refs  it 
with  what  is  called  an  angry  loot,  it  would  tc  cheered 
by  that  look,  and  frightened  at  a fmilc.  It  feels,  how- 
ever, the  ejids  of  anger,  and  is  fonn  capable  of  obfer- 
ving  the  peculiarity  of  feature  with  which  that  pif- 
fion  is  ufuaily  accompanied ; aa  i thcfc  two  become  in 
a ihort  time  fo  linked  together  in  its  tender  mind, 

that 
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Ftfllon.  that  the  appearance  of  the  one  neceflarily  fuggefta  to 
'•  i it  the  reality  of  the  other. 

Should  it  he  (kid  that  a loud  and  fudden  noife 
forties  a child  immediately  after  birth,  and  that,  there- 
•—  fore,  the  infant  mull  be  tnllin&ively  afraid,  the  fa& 
may  be  admitted,  without  any  necefDty  of  admitting 
the  inference.  The  nerves  of  an  infant  are  commonly 
very  irritable,  and  the  (Iron, 7 impulfr  on  the  auditory 
nerves  may  agitate  its  whole  frame,  without  infpiring 
it  with  the  pafQou  of  fear.  The  loud  noife  is,  in  all 
probability,  rot  the  fi;?n  of  approaching  danger,  but 
the  imn  ediate  caufe  of  real  pain,  from  which  the  in- 
fant (brinks,  as  it  would  from  the  prick  of  a pin,  or 
the  fcorching  of  a candle.  But  wc  have  faid  enough 
in  the  article  immediately  preceding,  and  in  others 
which  arc  there  quoted,  to  Ihow  how  the  pillions  may 
be  formed  by  aflbeiatidns  even  in  early  infancy,  and 
yet  operate  an  if  they  were  inilinclive.  This  being 
the  cafe,  wc  lhall  through  the  remainder  of  tin's  article 
fuffer  Ms  Lordlhip  to  fpeak  his  own  language,  with* 
oat  making  any  further  rematks  upon  it.  We  are 
induced  to  do  this  for  two  reafons ; of  which  the  firll 
is,  that  many  of  our  readers  will  probably  prefer  his 
theory  to  ours  ; and  the  fccond  is,  that  his  ccnelutions 
refpcftiag  the  figns  and  language  of  palTion  hold 
ccpaliy  good  from  either  theory. 

I We  perfectly  a^tcc  with  him,  that  manifold  and 
admirable  are  the  purpofes  to  which  the  external 
figns  of  pafli on  arc  made  fubfervient  by  the  Author 
of  our  nature, 

j.  The  figns  of  internal  agitation  difplayed  exter- 
nally to  every  fpectator,  tend  to  fix  the  fignifiration 
of  many  words.  The  only  efledual  means  to  afeertain 
the  meaning  of  any  doubtful  word,  iu  an  eppeal  to  the 
thing  it  reprefents  : and  hence  the  ambiguity  of  words 
exprefiive  of  things  that  are  not  objects  of  external 
feufe  { for  in  that  cafe  an  appeal  is  denied.  Pafli  >n, 
ftricily  fpcaking,  is  not  an  objeft  of  external  fenfc  : 
but  its  external  figu*  arc  ; and  by  means  of  thefe  figns, 
pa  (lions  may  he  appealed  to  with  tolerable  arxuracy  : 
thus  the  words  that  denote  our  pillions,  next  to  thofc 
that  denute  external  objects,  have  the  mod  ditiinil 
meaning.  Words  fignifying  internal  ad  ion  and  the 
more  delicate  feelings,  arc  left  diftin‘1.  This  defect, 
with  regard  to  internal  action,  is  what  chiefly  occa- 
Sons  the  intricacy  of  logic  : the  terms  of  that  feience 
arc  far  from  being  fufficiently  afeertained,  even  after 
1 L*kt.  much  care  and  labour  bellowed  by  an  eminent  writer* ; 

to  whom,  however,  the  world  is  greatly  indebted,  for 
removing  a mountain  of  rubbifh,  and  moulding  the 
fubjed  into  a rational  and  con-eft  form.  The  fame  de- 
feat is  remarkable  in  criiicifm,  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  more  delicate  feelings;  the  terms  that  denote 
thefe  feelings  being  not  more  diltinci  than  thefe  of 
logic. 

2.  Society  among  individuals  is  greatly  promoted 
by  that  univerfal  language.  Loi.ks  and  geilures  give 
diredt  accefs  to  the  heart  ; and  lead  us  to  feleCt,  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  the  perfons  who  arc  worthy  of  our 
confidence.  It  is  furpriling  how  quickly,  and  for  the 
moll  part  how  correctly,  wc  judge  of  character  frjm 
external  appearance. 

3.  After  focial  intercourft  is  commenced,  thefe  ex- 
ternal figns,  which  diffufc  through  a whole  aflcmbly 
the  feelings  of  each  individual;  contribute  abcjve  all 
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other  means  to  improve  the  focial  afledions.  Lan- 
guage, no  doubt,  is  the  moll  comprehenfive  vehicle  for  v 
communicating  emotions ; but  in  expedition,  as  well 
as  in  power  of  convi&ion,  it  falls  Ihort  of  the  fi^ns 
under  confideration  ; the  involuntary  figns  efpeeially, 
which  are  incapable  of  deceit.  Where  the  counte- 
nance, the  tones,  the  geftures,  the  a&ions,  join  with 
the  words  in  communicating  emotions,  thefe  united 
have  a force  irrcfiilible.  Thus  all"  the  pleafant  emo- 
tions of  the  human  heart,  with  all  the  focial  and  vir- 
tuous affections  are,  by  mean#  of  thefe  extern  t]  figns, 
not  only  perceived,  but  felt.  By  this  admirable  con- 
trivance,  convention  become#  that  lively  and  ani- 
mating amufemer.t,  without  which  life  would  at  belt 
be  infipid  : one  joyful  countenance  fp reads  chcerful- 
nefc  inftantancoufiy  through  a multitude  of  fpectators. 

4.  DiflocisI  pafllons,  being  hurt  ul  by  prompting 
violence  and  mifehief,  arc  noted  by  the  mod  confpi- 
cuous  external  figns,  in  order  to  put  us  upon  our 
guard  : thus  anger  and  revenge,  efpecially  when  hid- 
den, dtfplay  thcmfclvcs  on  the  countenance  in  legible 
characters.  The  external  figns,  again,  of  every  psifion 
that  threatens  danger,  laifc  in  us  the  paflion  of  fear  : 
which  frequently  operating  without  reafoo  >r  reflexion, 
moves  us  by  a fudden  irapulfc  to  avoid  the  impending 
danger. 

5.  Thefe  external  figns  are  remarkably  fubfervient 
to  morality.  A painful  paflion,  being  accompanied 
with  difagireable  external  figns,  mull  produce  in  every 
fpcdlator  a painful  emotion  : but  then,  if  the  paflion  ! r 
focial,  the  emotion  it  produces  is  attractive,  and  con? 
nedts  the  fpe&ator  with  the  prrfon  who  ftiflen.  Dif* 
focial  paflions  only  arc  productive  of  repulfive  emo- 
tion*, involving  the  fpe£Utorf*  averfion,  and  frequently 
his  indignation.  This  artful  contrivance  makes  11s 
cling  to  the  virtuous,  and  a! >hor  the  wicked. 

6.  Of  till  the  external  figns  of  paflion,  thofc  of  af- 
fliction or  diftrtfs  are  the  moil  iilutlrioui  with  refpedt 
to  a final  ccufc,  and  defervedly  merit  a pltce  of  di- 
ftindion.  They  arc  illuttrious  I y the  Angularity  of 
their  contrivance  ; an!  alfo  by  infptring  fympathy.  a 
paifion  to  which  human  focicty  is  indebted  for  its 
created  hit  fling,  that  of  providing  rcti.  f for  the  di- 
iticfled.  A fulijecl  fo  interfiling  deferves  a Lifurcly 
and  attentive  examination.  The  conformity  of  the  na- 
ture  of  man  to  his  external  circumflanccs  is  in  every 
particular  wonderful : his  nature  makes  him  pror.e  to 
foe'ety  ; and  focicty  is  neceflary  to  his  well-being,  be- 
caufc  in  a folitary  ttatc  lie  is  a helplcfs  being,  deili- 
tute  of  fupport,  and  in  his  diftrefles  deftitute  of  re- 
lief : blit  mental  fupport,  the  Alining  attribute  of 
focicty,  is  of  too  great  moment  to  be  left  depen- 
dent upon  cool  reaibu ; it  is  ordered  more  wifely, 
and  with  greater  conformity  to  the  analogy  of  nature, 
that  it  fluuld  be  enforced  even  inllinctivcly  by  the 
paflion  of  fympathy.  Here  fympathy  makes  s capital 
figure  ; and  contributes,  more  than  any  other  means, 
to  make  life  cafy  and  comfortable.  But  however  ef- 
fcntial  the  fympathy  of  others  may  he  to  our  well- 
being, one  beforehand  would  not  readily  conceive  how 
it  could  be  raifed  by  external  figns  of  diilrcfs : for  con- 
fi  lering  the  analogy  of  nature,  if  thefe  figns  he  agree* 
able,  they  mull  give  birch  to  a pleafant  emotion  lead- 
ing every  beholder  10  be  pleafcd  with  human  woes:  if 
diiagrccabk,  as  they  uadpubtedly  arc,  ou  Jit  they  not 

naturally 
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nttttnlly  te  repel  the  fpe&ator  from  then,  in  order  well  known,  that  paflion  hath  ilfo  an  influence  upon  Wh»- 

to  !>e  relieved  from  pain  ? Such  would  be  the  renfon-  our  per  epiions  opinions,  and  belief.  For  example, 

ing  beforehand  ; and  fueh  would  1 e the  efft&  were  the  opinions  we  form  of  men  and  thin.'s  are  generally 

man  purely  a felfifh  being.  But  the  l*encvolence  of  direttedhy  affection : An  advice  given  by  a man  ot  fi- 

our  nature  gives  a very  different  direction  to  the  pdn-  gure  hath  great  weight ; tire  fame  advice  from  one  in 

ful  pafiiun  of  fvmpathy,  and  to  the  defirc  involved  in  a low  condition  it  defpifod  or  neglected  : a man  of 

it:  inftcad  of  avoiding  diitrefs,  we  fly  to  it  in  order  courage  under  rates  danger  { and  to  the  indolent  the 

to  afford  relief;  and  our  fympathy  cannot  be  other-  flighted  obtlaele  appear*  unfurmountablc.  All  this 

wife  gratified  but  by  giving  aid  the  fuccour  iti  our  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  Ample  principle  of  afro* 

power.  Thus  oxtcrnal  fi;*ns  of  diftrefs,  though  difa.  ciation. 

g re  cable,  arc  attra&ive  : and  the  fympathy  they  in-  There  is  no  truth  more  univerfally  known,  than 
fprre  is  a powerful  caufe,  impelling  us  to  afford  re-  that  tranquillity  and  fedatenefs  are  the  proper  date  of 
liet  even  to  a ftranucr,  as  if  he  were  onr  friend  or  rc-  mind  for  accurate  perception  and  cool  deliberation  ; 
latton.  and  for  that  rcafon,  we  never  regard  the  opinion  even 

It  is  a noted  ohferv?tion,  that  the  deeped  tragedies  of  the  wifed  man,  when  wc  difeovet  prejudice  or  paf- 
nrc  the  mod  crowded  : which  in  an  overly  view  will  be  fion  behind  the  curtain.  Paflion  hath  Inch  influence 
thought  an  unaccountable  bias  in  human  nature.  Love  over  us,  as  to  give  a falfe  light  to  all  its  objects.  A- 
of  novelty t dr  Are  of  occupation,  beauty  of  tdion,  make  greeablc  paflious  prepoflefs  the  mind  in  favour  of  their 
us  fond  of  theatrical  representation*;  and  when  once  objects;  am!  difagreeablc  paflions,  not  k(a  againft  their 
engaged,  \re  imift  follow  the  flory  to  the  condufion,  objects:  A woman  is  ad  per  cCtion  in  her  lover’s  opi- 
whatever  diftrefa  it  may  create.  But  we  generally  be-  nion,  wiiilt  in  the  eye  ot  a rival  beauty  Ihe  is  auk  ward 
cornc  wife  by  experience;  and  when  we  forefec  what  end  difagrecablc  : when  the  paflion  of  love  is  gone, 
p issa  wc  Ihall  fuffer  during  the  coarfe  of  the  reprefen-  beauty  vsnifhcs  with  it;— nothing  it  left  of  that  genteel 
t-tion,  i;  it  not  furprifing  that  perfons  of  reflection  do  motion,  that  (brightly  conversion,  thofe  norabcrleft 
net  avoid  fueh  fpetdadcs  altogether  ? And  yet  one  who  graces,  which  formerly,  in  the  lover’s  opinion,  charm- 
has  fc.irce  recovered  from  thrdillitfsofa  deep  tragedy,  ed  till  hearts.  To  a zealot  every  one  of  his  own  feet 
refolves  coolly  and  deliberately  to  go  to  the  very  next,  is  a farnt,  while  the  molt  upright  of  a different  Ati 
without  the  flighted  obftru&ion  from  felf  love.  The  are  to  him  children  of  perdition  : the  talent  ot  fpeak- 
whole  myftcry  is  explained  by  a lingle  obkmtion  : ingin  a friend,  » more  regarded  chan  prudent  conduit 

That  fympathy,  though  painful,  is  attractive  ; and  at-  in  any  other.  Nor  will  this  furprife  any  one  acquaint- 
taches  us  to  an  object  in  diftrefa,  in. lead  of  prompting  ed  with  the  world  ; our  opinions,  the  refult  frequent- 
us  to  fly  from  it.  And  by  this  curious  median  ifm  it  ly  of  various  and  complicated  views,  are  commonly  lo 
is,  that  perfons  of  any  degree  of  (cnlibility  ate  uttrac-  flight  and  wavering,  readily  to  te  fufeeptiule  of  a 
ted  by  affliction  ftill  more  than  by  joy.  bias  from  paflion. 

To  conclude:  the  external  figns  of  pillion  urea  ftrong  With  that  natural  bias  another  circtimflatics  con- 

indiration,  that  man,  by  his  very  confutation,  it  fni-  curs,  to  give  paflion  an  undue  influence  on  our  opi- 
med  to  be  open  and  fincere.  A chil  l,  in  all  things  a ions  and  bcliel ; and  th»it  is  a ftrong  tendency  in  our 
obedient  to  the  impuifes  of  nature,  hides  none  of  it3  nature  to  juftrfy  our  palhons  as  well  as  our  actions, 
emotions  ; the  favsge  and  clown,  who  have  no  guide  not  to  othets  only,  but  even  to  ourfelves.  That  ten- 
hot  pure  nature,  expofe  their  hesrt3  to  view,  by  giving  drncy  b peculiarly  remarkable  with  refpeCl  to  di fa- 
way  to  all  the  natural  figns.  And  even  when  men  learn  grrcable  paflious  : by  its  influence,  objects  are  magni- 
to  diflemble  their  femiicents,  an  ! when  behaviour  de-  firci  or  leflened,  ciicumltanccs  fupptied  or  fuppreifed, 
generate*  into  artj  there  ftill  remain  che.  ka,  that  keep  every  thing  coloured  and  difgutlcd.  to  attfwcr  the  end 
diflimulation  within  bounds,  cn.l  prevent  a great  part  of  juflificstion.  Hence  the  foundation  of  felf  deceit, 

<»f  its  rnifeh it vmis  effv&s : the  total  fuppreflion  of  the  whire  a mao  impofos  upon  himlclf  innocently,  and 
voluntary  Agris  during  any  vivid  pa  (fion,  begets  the  even  without  fufpicion  oi  a bias, 
utmoft  ur.tafincfs,  which  cannot  be  endured  for  any  We  piocecd  to  iliuftrste  the  foregoing  observations 
conli  lerablc  time  : this  operation  becomes  indeed  Ufa  by  proper  examples. 

painful  by  habit  ; but  luckily  the  involuntary  figns  Gratitude,  when  warm,  is  often  exerted  upon  the 
cannot,  by  any  effort,  be  f*ip prefled  nor  even  dilfom-  children  of  the  benefactor;  efpecially  where  he  is  ie- 
hied.  An  ahfolute  hyposrify,  by  which  the  character  moved  out  ot  rrsch  by  death  or  ahfcricc.  The  p.iflion 
is  concealed  and  a fidilioc.s  one  aflumevl,  i*  made  im-  in  this  cafe  being  exeried  for  the  fake  of  the  benefac- 
practicable ; and  nature  h .*  thereby  prevented  much  tor,  requires  no  peculiar  excellence  in  his  children: 
harm  to  focicty.  Wc  may  pronounce,  therefore,  that  but  t*ie  pra&ice  of  doing  goof  to  theft  children  pro- 
N.ture,  hcrftlf  fincere  anl  candid,  intends  that  man*  duces  aflc&ton  for  them,  which  never  fail*  to  advance 
kind  fhould  preirrve  the  fame  chur.ifter,  by  cultiva-  them  in  our  eftcem.  By  fuch  mean*,  ftrong  connec- 
ting fimplirity  and  truth,  :ind  hai  -flung  every  fort  of  tions  of  affection  are  oten  lorincd  among  individuals, 
cliliimolrt'on  that  t.  nds  to  niifc'.iiet  upon  the  flight  foundation  now  mentioned. 

Infittenet  of  V/nuw  ttrf/j  refpeil  to  our  Percept  i-mr^  Envy  is  a paffiou,  which.  I cing  altogether  unjufti- 

Opinion  an 4 Belief.  So  intimately  arc  our  perception*,  (table,  cannot  lie  excufe.1  but  by  difgutlmg  it  under 
|n  (lions,  and  actions,  connefted,  it  would  be  v/on-  feme  plauiiblr  name.  At  the  fame  time,  no  paflion  is 
rkrful  if  they  flioutd  have  no  mutual  influence.  That  more  eager  than  envy  to  g.vc  its  object  h difagreeablc 
our  allion*  air  too  much  influenced  by  pjfftoo,  is  a appearance  : it  magnifies  every  had  quality,  ami  Axes 
hn-wn  truth  ; but  it  is  not  lefs  certain,  though  nut  f>  on  the  moft  hu.xLling  circumilances : 

I Cijjf.tu. 
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NRcr..  Cajfitn.  T cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  mea 
u m ' Think  of  this  life;  but  for  my  Angle  Ctlf, 

1 had  as  lief  not  be,  as  lire  to  be 
In  awe  of  fuch  a thing  as  I myfdf. 

1 was  bom  free  as  Cwfar,  fo  were  you  ; 

We  both  have  fed  as  well ; and  wc  ran  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  wrli  as  he. 

For  once,  unon  a raw  and  gufty  day, 

Thetronblcd  Tybcr  chafing  with  his  Stores, 

Czfar  fa) s to  me,  Dar'ft  thou,  C fiius,  now 
l,eip  in  with  me  into  this  engry  flood. 

And  fvrim  to  yor.Jer  point  ? — Upon  the  word, 
Accoutre  ! as  1 was,  I plunged  in, 

And  bid  him  follow;  fo  indeed  he  did. 

The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lufty  Anew* ; throwing  it  afide, 

And  Hemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy. 

But  crc  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos’d, 

Csefar  cry’d,  Help  me,  Cafiius,  or  I fiuk. 

I,  at  ALne.13,  our  great  sncellor, 

Did  from  the  flames  of  Trcry  upon  his  (boulder 
The  oi  l Anchifes  bcur ; fo  from  the  waves  of  Tyber 
Did  1 the  tired  Crfar:  and  this  man 
Is  now  become  a god  ; and  Caffms  is 
A wretched  creature,  and  nmfl  lend  his  body 
If  Csefar  carelefsly  but  nod  on  him. 

He  had  a fever  when  he  was  in  Spain  ; 

And  when  the  fit  wa<  on  him,  l did  murk 
How  he  did  (hake.  * Til  true,  this  god  did  (hake  j 
Hi#  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly  ; 

And  that  fime  eye  wh-  ft  bend  doth  awe  the  world 
Did  life  its  luftre  : I did  hear  him  groan  ; 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his  that  f ade  the  Romans 
Mark  him,  aftd  write  his  fpecches  in  their  t»ooksy  ^ 
Alas ! it  cry’d— Give  me  fome  dri*k.  Titinius,— 
Asa  fick  girl.  Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A man  of  fuch  a fee'  lc  temper  fltottld 
So  get  the  dart  of  the  majcftic  world, 

And  bear  the  palm  alone.  Jufiui  V«far%  aS.  l.Je.  3> 

Glo’ftcr,  inflamed  with  refentment  again  ft  his  fon 
Edgar,  could  even  force  himfelf  into  a momentary 
convi&intuthat  they  were  not  related : 

O flrange  fallen’d  villaih  t 

Would  he  deny  his  letter  ?—  I never  got  him. 

Am/  J.ear,  e8  2 . fc.  3. 

When  by  great  fenfibiltty  ot  heart,  or  other  means, 
grief  becomes  immoderate,  the  mind,  in  order  to  jn- 
ftify  itfclf.  is  prone  to  magnify  the  caufe  ; and  if  the 
real  caufe  admit  t of  being  magnified,  the  mind  feeka 
a caufc  for  i^s  grief  in  imagined  future  event* : 

Bufoy.  Madam,  your  majefly  is  much  too  fad  : 

You  promis’d,  when  you  parted  with  the  king. 

To  lay  slide  fclbharming  ncavirefa, 

And  entertain  a cheerful  difpofition. 

Qvttn.  To  pleafe  the  king,  I did  ; to  pleafe  myfdf, 
Vet. XIV.  Part  I. 
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I cannot  do  it.  Yet  I know  no  canfe  PdTmv 

Why  1 Should  welcome  fuch  a gueft  ai  grief;  1 ’ 

Save  bidding  farewell  to  fo  fwcot  a gueft 
As  ray  fweet  Richard  : yet  again,  methinks. 

Some  unborn  furrow,  ripe  in  Fortune’s  womb, 

Is  coming  tovr’rd  me  ; and  my  inward  foul 
With  fomething  trembles  yet  at  nothing  grieves. 

More  than  with  parting  froan  my  lord  the  king. 

RLharJ  II.  oB  l.fc.  5. 

Refentment  at  firft  is  vented  on  the  relations  of  the 
offender,  in  order  to  puniftl  him  : but  as  refentment, 
when  fo  outrageous,  is  contrary  to  conference,  the 
mind,  to  jtifttfy  it*  paflion,  is  difpofed  to  paint  thefe 
relations  in  the  blacked  colours  ; and  it  comes  at  laft 
to  he  convinced,  that  they  ought  to  be  puuiflted  for 
tbcic  own  demerits. 

Anrcr,  raifed  by  an  accidental  ftroke  upon  a tender 
pert  of  the  body,  rt  fbmrtimc*  vented  upon  the  un- 
deligning  caufe.  But  aa  the  priflion  in  that  cafe  is  ab* 
furd,  and  as  there  can  be  no  folid  gratification  in 'pu- 
nching tire  innocent,  the  mind,  prone  to  juilify  as  well 
as  to  gratify  its  paflion,  deludes  itfclf  into  a convic- 
tion of  the  a&ion’t  be  in/  voluntary.  The  conviAion, 
however,  is  but  momentary  ; the  full  reflection  (how* 
it  to  be  erroneous  : and  the  paflion  vaniftieth  almoft 
ioflantaneoufly  with  the  conviAion.  But  anccr,  the 
mod  violent  of  all  pafiioas,  ha*  ftill  greater  influence  : 
it  fometimes  forces  the  mind  to  perfonify  n flock  or  a 
ftonc  if  it  happen  to  occafion  bodily  pain,  and  even  to 
believe  it  a voluntary  agent,  iu  order  to  be  a proper 
obit  A of  refciumenl.  And  that  we  have  really  a mo- 
mentary convi&ion  of  its  being  a voluntary  agent, 
^muftbe  evident  from  conf.denng,  that  without  fuch 
conviction  the  paflion  can  neither  be  juftified  nor  gra- 
tified : the  imagination  can  give  no  aid  ; for  a ftnek 
or  a done  imagined  infenfiblc,  cannot  !*  an  objcA  of 
pumfliment,  if  the  nvnJ  be  confcinu*  that  it  is  an  ima- 
gination merely  . without  any  redity(A).  Of  fuch 
pcrfonification,  involving  a cor.vtffion  of  reality,  there 
is  one  illuftrious  inftsnce.  When  the  firft  bridge  of 
boats  over  the  Helicfpont  was  deftroyed  by  a floret, 

Xerxes  fell  into  a trarsfpnrt  of  rage,  fo  cxccffire,  that  # 
be  commanded  the  fca  to  be  puniflied  with  300  ftripes; 
and  a pair  of  fetters  to  be  thrown  into  it,  enjoining  the 
following  words  to  be  pronounced : 11  0 thou  fait  and 
bitter  water  ! thy  matter  hath  condemned  thee  to  thi*Ki>.  7. 
punifliment  for  offen  ling  him  without  caufe ; and  it 
refolved  to  pafs  over  tbcc  in  defpite  of  thy  infolence  : 
with  rcafon  all  men  neglcA  co  facrince  to  thee,  l^caufe 
tfcon  art  both  difa/Tccablc  and  treacherous  ” 

Siiakcfpeare  exhibits  beautiful  examples  of  the  ir- 
regular influence  of  paflion  in  making  us  believe  thing# 
to  be  otberwife  than  they  are.  King  Lear,  in  his  di- 
ftrefv,  perfonifies  the  rain,  wind,  and  thunder  ; and  io 
order  to  juilify  his  refentment,  believes  them  to  be  ta- 
king part  with  his  daughters : 

B J^ear, 


(a)  We  have  already  fttown  how  a man  may  be  inftigated  to  wreck  his  vengeance  on  a flock  or  a ftone, 
without  ever  confidering  whether  it  be  fenfible  or  infcnftble  : (See  Passion).  If  the  flory  of  Xmtes  be  true, 
he  may  have  cottfidered  the  fra  as  fenfible  and  animated,  without  dreaming  that  a flock  or  a ftone  is  fo.  The 
fea  was  a god  among  many  of  the  pagans,  acd  was  confidered  a#  fuels  by  Xcrxer,  or  he  could  not  have  ap- 
plauded men  for  not  Sacrificing  to  H. 
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Lear.  Rumble  thy  bellyful,  fpit  fire,  fpout  nm ! 

* Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  lire,  are  my  daughter*. 

I tax  not  you,  yc  elements,  with  unkindncfs ; 

I never  gave  you  kinf'.'oms,  call'd  you  children  j 
You  owe  me  r.o  fubfeription.  Then  let  tall 
Your  horrible  plcafurc. — Here  1 (land,  your  brave  ; 

A poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  defpisM  old  man  ! 

But  yet  1 cjII  you  fervilc  miniftrra, 

That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join'd 
Your  high-en^cndcr’d  battles  ’gainft  a head 
So  old  ;.ud  wnitc  as  this.  Oh!  oh!  ’tit  foul! 

Ad  3 fc.  2. 

King  Richard,  full  of  indignation  again  d his  favourite 
horfc  for  carrying  Bolingbrokc,  is  led  into  the  con* 
vi&ion  of  his  being  ration  -.1  : 

Groom . O,  how  it  yearn’d  my  heart,  when  I bchdd 
In  Loudon  Arects,  that  ioronr.t  ion-day, 

When  Bolingbrokc  role  on  Ro  m Barhary, 

That  horfe  thst  thou  fo  often  haft  heft i id, 

That  hmfe  that  I fo  carefully  have  drafted. 

K. Rah.  Rode  he  on  Barbary?  till  me,  gentle  friend, 
How  went  he  under  h*m  ? 

Groom.  So  proudly  as  he  had  difdain  V.  the  ground. 
K.  Rub.  So  proud  that  Bolingbrokc  was  on  his  back. ! 
That  jade  had  cat  bread  from  my  royal  hand. 

This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping  him. 
Would  he  not  ftumble  ? would  he  not  fall  down, 

(Since  pride  mud  have  a fall),  and  break  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  ufurp  his  back  ? 

Richard  11.  ad  $.Jc.  I 1. 

Hamlet,  fwellcd  with  indignation  at  his  mother’s  fe- 
eond  marriage,  was  drongly  inclined  to  lefTcn  the  time 
cf  her  widowhood,  the  (hortnefs  of  the  time  being  a 
violent  circumftancc  agninfl  her;  and  he  deludes  h»m- 
firlf  by  degrees  into  the  opinion  of  an  interval  (hurter 
than  the  real  one  : 

Hamlet.'  ■ ■■ That  it  (houll  come  to  this! 

But  two  months  dead!  nay,  not  fo  much;  not  two— 
So  excellent  a king,  that  was,  to  this, 

Hyperion  to  a fatyr:  fo  loving  to  my  mother. 

That  he  permitted  not  the  wind  of  hcav’n 
Vifit  her  face  too  roughly.  Heav’n  and  earth  ! 

Mull  I remember — why,  fhe  would  hang  on  him. 

As  If  inerrafe  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on  : yet,  within  a month  — 

Let  rr.e  not  think — Frailty,  thy  name  is  fVompn! 

A little  month  1 or  ere  thofe  (hoes  were  old, 

With  which  (he  follow’d  my  poor  father’s  body, 

Like  Niobe,  all  tears why  (he,  cv’n  (he — 

(O  hcav’n  ! a Leaft,  that  wants  difeourfr  of  reafon, 
WouM  have  mourn'd  longer)  married  with  mine  uncle, 
My  father’s  brother ; but  no  more  like  my  father 
Than  I to  Hercules.  Within  a month  \ — 

Ere  yet  the  fait  of  mod  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flufhing  in  her  galled  eyes, 

She  married Oh,  mod  wicked  fpecd!  to  poll 

With  fuch  dexterity  to  inccftuous  (heels! 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot,  come  to  good, 

But  break  my  heart,  for  1 mud  hold  my  tongue. 

AQ  i .fc.  3. 

The  power  of  paffion  to  falfify  the  computation  of 
time  is  remarkable  in  this  inftancc;  bccaufc  time,  which 
hath  an  accurate  mcafurc,  is  left  obfequioue  to  our  dc* 
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fires  and  wllhes,  than  objefls  which  have  no  precife  P*Bion~ 
flandard  of  lefs  or  more. 

Good  news  are  greedily  (wallowed  upon  very  (len- 
der evidence  ; our  wiftus  magnify  the  probability  of 
the  event,  as  well  as  the  veracity  of  the  ralalcr  ; uad. 
wc  believe  m certain  what  at  heft  is  doubtful : 

Quel,  rhe  1’  huom  vedc,  amor  li  fa  invifiblc 

LT  invifibi!  fa  vedcr  amorc. 

Quefto  creduto  fu,  chc  *1  mifer  fuolc 

Dar  facile  cridcnza  a*  quel,  die  vuolc. 

Or  land.  Furiof  cart.  I . Jl. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  bad  news  gain  alfo  credit  apoa 
the  flighted  evidence:  fe;r,  if  once  alarmed,  has  the 
fame  effed  with  hope,  to  iiia^nify  every  < ircurtidanco 
that  tends  to  conviction.  Shakcfpearc,  who  Ihowo 
more  knowledge  of  human  nature  than  any  of  our  phi* 
lofophers,  hath  in  his  Cym‘  eline  reprefented  this  bias 
cf  the  mind;  for  he  makes  the  ueTfon  who  alone  was 
ahcfled  with  the  bad  news,  yield  to  evidence  that  did 
not  convince  any  of  his  companions.  And  Othello  is 
convinced  of  hi*  wife’s  infidelity  from  circumftancea 
too  flight  to  move  any  perlon  left  interfiled. 

If  the  news  interell  us  in  fo  low  a degree  as  to  give 
place  to  reafon,  the  effed  will  not  be  altogether  the 
fame  : judging  of  the  probability  or  improbability  of 
the  (lory,  the  mind  fettles  in  a rational  conviction  ei- 
ther that  it  is  true  or  not.  But  even  in  that  cafe,  the 
mind  is  not  allowed  to  reft  in  that  degree  of  convic- 
tion which  is  produced  by  rational  evidence : if  the 
ntwi  be  in  any  degree  favourable,  our  belief  is  railed 
by  hope  to  an  improper  height;  and  if  unfavour  able* 
by  fear. 

Tlii*  obfervation  holds  equally  with  refpcfl  to  fu- 
ture events:  if  a future  event  be  either  much  wiftied 
or  dreaded,  the  mind  never  fails  to  augment  the  pro- 
bability’beyond  truth. 

That  eafuvfs  of  belief,  with  refpe^l  to  wonders  and 
prodigies,  even  the  mod  abfturd  and  ridiculous,  is  a 
ftrangc  phenomenon  ; becaufe  nothing  can  be  more 
evident  than  the  following  propofition,  That  the  more 
Angular  any  event  is,  the  more  evidence  is  required  to 
produce  belief : a familiar  evert  daily  occurring,  being 
in  itfeif  extremely  probable,  finds  ready  credit,  and 
therefore  is  vouched  by  the  flighted  evidence ; but  to 
overcome  the  improbability  of  a ftrangc  and  rare  event, 
contrary  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  the  very  ftrongtft  evi- 
dence is  required.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  won- 
ders and  prodigies  are  fwallowed  by  the  vulgar,  upon 
evidence  that  would  not  be  fufficicnt  to  a Certain  the 
moll  familiar  occurrence.  It  has  l>cen  reckoned  diffi- 
cult to  explain  that  irregular  bias^f  mind  ; but  we  are 
now  m.-idc  acquainted  with  the  influence  of  pwflion  up- 
on opinion  and  belief;  a ftory  of  ghofts  or  furies,  told 
with  an  air  of  gravity  and  truth,  raifetb  sn  emotion  of 
wonder,  ar.d  perhaps  of  dread  ; unJ  thefc  emotions  im- 
poling  on  a weak  mind,  imprcfi  upon  it  a thorough 
conviction  contrary  to  reafon. 

Opinion  and  belief  are  influenced  by  propenfity  as 
well  as  by  pjflion.  An  innate  propenfity  is  all  wc  have 
to  convince  us  that  the  operations  of  nature  arc  uni- 
form : influenced  by  that  propenfity,  wc  often  rafhly 
think,  that  good  or  bad  weather  will  never  have  an 
end  ; and  in  natural  philofophy,  writers,  influenced  by 
the  fame  propenfity,  Hutch  commonly  their  analogical 
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reafonings  beyond  juft  bounds.  See  Mstaphviics, 
»gM3*«34- 

Opinion  and  belief  are  influenced  by  affettion  as 
well  as  by  propenfity.  The  noted  ftory  of  a fine  lady 
and  a curate  viewing  the  moon  through  a telefcope  is 
a pJeafant  illuftration  : “ I perceive  (fays  the  lady) 
two  fhadows  inclining  to  each  other;  they  arc  certain- 
ly two  happy  lover*  :**  “ Not  at  all  (replies  the  cu- 
rate), they  are  two  fteeples  of  a cathedral.'* 

Language  of  P.ission.  Among  the  particular*  that 
compote  the  facial  part  of  our  nature,  a propenfity  to 
communicate  our  opinions,  our  emotions,  and  every 
thin*:  that  affrtta  us,  is  remarkable.  Bad  fortune  and 
injuftice  affect  us  greatly;  and  of  thefe  we  are  fo  prone 
to  complain,  (hat  if  we  have  no  friend  nor  acquaint- 
ance to  take  part  in  our  fufferings,  we  fometimes  utter 
our  complaints  aloud,  even  where  there  are  none  to  li- 
ften. 

But  this  propenfity  operates  not  in  every  ftote  of 
mind.  A man  immoderately  grieved,  fecks  to  a/fiiCt 
himfelf,  rejecting  all  confolation  : immoderate  grief 
accordingly  is  mute  ; complaining  is  ftruggling  for 
confolation. 


It  is  the  wretch’s  comfort  ftill  to  have 
Some  firi ail  referve  of  near  and  inward  wo. 

Some  unfufpe  tted  hoard  of  inward  grief, 

Which  they  unfecn  may  wail,  and  weep,  aud  mourn, 
And  glutton-like  alone  devour. 

Mourning  Bride , aS  I .Jc.  i. 

When  grief  fubfides,  it  then,  and  no  fooncr,  finds  a 
tongue : we  complain,  hecaufe  complaining  is  an  ef- 
fort to  tli (burden  the  mind  of  its  diftrefs.  This  obfer- 
vation  is  finely  illuftrated  by  a ftory  which  Herodotus 
records,  1.  3.  CamSyfes,  when  he  conquered  Egypt, 
made  Pfammcticus  the  king  prifoncr ; and  for  trying 
his  conltancy,  ordered  his  daughter  to  be  duffed  in  the 
habit  of  a flave,  and  to  be  employed  in  bringing  water 
from  the  river ; his  fan  alfo  was  led  to  execution  with 
a halter  about  his  neck.  The  Egyptians  vented  their 
forrow  in  tears  and  lamentations  : Pfammcticus  only, 
with  a downcaft  eye,  remained  filtnr.  Afterward 
meeting  one  of  his  companions,  a man  advanced  in 
▼ears,  who,  being  plundered  of  all,  wasbegging  alms, 
he  wept  bitterly,  calling  him  by  his  name.  Cambyfcs, 
ftruck  with  wonder,  demanded  an  anfwer  to  the  fol- 
lowing queftion : “ PfammeticuH,  thy  mailer  Cjmby- 
fes  is  defirous  to  know,  why,  after  thou  ludil  feed  thy 
daughter  fo  ignominioufiy  treated,  and  thy  fon  led  to 
execution,  without  exclaiming  or  weeping,  thou  fhouldft 
he  fo  highly  concerned  for  a poor  man,  noway  related 
to  thee?"  Pfammcticus  returned  the  following  anfwer: 
“ Son  of  Cyrus,  the  calamities  of  my  family  are  too 
great  to  leave  me  the  power  of  weeping;  but  the  mif- 
fort unes  of  a companion,  reduced  in  hrs  old  age  to 
want  of  bread,  is  a fit  fubjett  for  lamentation.” 

Surprifc  and  terror  are  filent  paffions,  for  a different 
reafou  ' they  a^it  itc  the  mind  fo  violently,  as  for  a 
time  to  fufpend  the  exercife  of  its  faculties,  and  among 
others  the  facuhy  of  fpecch. 

Love  and  revenge,  when  immoderate,  are  not  more 
loquacious  than  immoderate  grief.  But  when  thefe 
paflions  become  moderate,  they  fet  the  tongue  free, 
and,  like  moderate  grief,  become  loquacious.  Mode- 
rate love,  when  unlucccfaful,  is  vented  in  complaints  \ 


when  fuccefsful,  is  full  of  joy  expreffed  by  words  and  FafSon. 
geflures.  » ' 

As  no  paflion  hath  any  long  uninterrupted  exiflence, 
nor  beats  always  with  an  equal  puife,  the  language 
fuggefted  by  paflion  is  not  only  unequal  but  frequent- 
ly interrupted  : and  even  during  an  uninterrupted  fit 
of  paflion,  we  only  exprefs  in  words  the  more  capital 
fentiment*.  In  familiar  converfation,  one  who  venta 
every  finglc  thought,  is  juftly  branded  with  the  cha- 
rader  of  ioquodty  / hecaufe  fenfible  people  exprefs  no 
thoughts  but  what  make  fome  figure  : in  the  fame 
manner,  we  are  only  dilpafed  to  exprefs  the  (Irongctl 
impulfes  cf  pr.ffion,  efpccially  when  it  returns  with  im- 
pctuclity  after  interruption. 

It  is  elfcwhcre  obferved*  that  the  fentiment*  outfit  • the 
to  be  tuned  to  the  paflion,  and  the  hnguage  to  both,  article  .W. 
Elcvated  fentimenU  require  elevated  language : tender  ,,mr*Um 
fentiments  ought  to  be  clothed  in  words  that  are  foft 
and  flowing : when  the  mind  is  depreffed  with  ar.y 
paflion,  the  fentiments  mull  be  cxprillrd  in  words  that 
are  humble,  not  low.  Words  being  intimately  con- 
netted  with  the  ideas  they  reprefent,  the  grcateil  har- 
mony is  required  between  them : to  exprefs,  for  ex- 
ample, an  humble  fentiraent  in  high- founding  words, 
is  difagreeable  by  a difeordant  mixture  of  feelings ; 
and  the  difeotd  is  not  lets  when  elevated  femimentnare 
drafted  in  low  words : 

Verfibus  exponi  traglcis  res  comica  non  vult. 
lndignatur  item  privatisac  prope  focco 
Dignis  sarminibus  narrari  ccena  Thyeft*. 

Horat.  Art  feet.  /.  89. 

This, however,  excludes  not  figurative  expreflion,  which, 
within  moderate  bounds,  communicates  to  the  fentiment 
an  agreeable  elevation.  We  are  fenfible  of  an  effett  di- 
rettly  oppofite,  where  figurative  expreflion  is  indulged 
beyond  a jull  mcafure;  thcoppofition  between  the  ex- 
preffion  and  the  fentiment  makes  the  difeord  appear 
greater  than  it  is  in  reality. 

At  the  fame  time,  figures  are  not  equally  the  lan- 
guage of  every  paflion  : plcafant  emotion-,  which  ele- 
vate or  fwell  the  mind,  vent  thcmfelves  in  flrong  epi- 
thets  and  figurative  cxprtffion  ; but  humbling  and  di- 
fpiriling  paflion*  affett  to  fpeak  plain  : 

Et  tragicus  plctumque  dolct  fermone  pedeftri. 

Tclcphus  et  Pcleus,  cum  pauper  et  exul  uterque, 

Projicit  ampulla*  et  fefquipcdalia  verbt, 

Si  curat  cor  fpettanti®  tetigifte  querela. 

Horat.  Art  poet.  93. 

Figurative  expreflion,  being  the  work  of  an  enlivened 
imagination,  cannot  be  the  language  of  anguiih  or  di- 
ftrefs. Otway,  fenfible  of  this,  has  painted  a fcenc  of 
dillrcfs  in  colt  urs  finely  adapted  to  the  fubjett : there 
is  fetree  a figure  in  it,  except  a Ihort  and  natural  fi- 
mile  with  which  the  fpecch  r.  introduced.  Bclvidcra,  ' 
talking  to  her  father  of  her  hufband  : 

Think  you  faw  what  pad  at  our  tall  parting ; 

Think  you  beheld  him  like  a raging  lion. 

Pacing  the  earth,  and  tearing  up  his  ileps, 

Fate  in  his  eyes,  and  roaring  with  the  pain 
Of  burning  fury  ; think  you  faw  his  one  hand 
Fix’d  on  my  throat,  while  the  extended  other 
Grafp’d  a keen  threat’ning  dagger:  oh,  *twas  thus 
Wc  laft  embrac’d,  when,  trembling  with  revenge, 

B*  He 
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PJEnrt  He  ^ro^'d  rue  to  the  ground,  and  at  nybofom 
* Prefented  horrid  otath  ; crjr’J  out,  Mjr  friends! 

Where  are  my  friend#?  fworr,  wept,  rag’d,  threaten'd. 
For  he  yet  lov'd,  and  that  dear  lore  preferv’d  rne  [lov’d? 
To  this  tail  trial  of  a father’s  pity. 

I fear  t*JL  death,  but  cannot  bear  a thought 
That  that  dear  hand  (hould  do  th’  unfriendly  office. 

If  I was  ever  then  your  care,  now  hear  me  ; 

Fly  to  the  ferate,  £ave  the  promis’d  lives 

Of  hi#  dear  friends,  ere  mine  be  made  the  facritice. 

V enlet  Prtftrv'dy  ad  5. 

To  prtferve  the  foreflrid  rcfemblance  between  words 
and  iheir  meaning,  the  fentiment*  of  ndtive  and  hurry- 
ing p2flnns  ought  to  be  drefTed  in  words  where  fyl- 
lab'es  prevail  that  are  pronounced  flsort  or  fall ; for 
thefe  make  an  irnpreflion  of  hurry  *.nd  precipitation, 
lirrotfon*,  on  the  other  hand,  that  reft  upon  their 
cftje&s,  ire  heft  exprefled  by  words  whctc  fyllablet 
prevail  that  arc  pronounced  long  or  flow.  A perfon 
rffcfted  with  melancholy,  has  a languid  and  flow  train 
«*f  perceptions.  The  expreflion  heft  fuite  1 to  that  flute 
of  mind,  is  where  words,  not  only  of  long,  but  of 
many  fy liable*,  abouni  in  the  cnmpofltinn  ; and  for 
that  rcafon,  nothing  caa  be  finer  than  the  following 
Faff-ge: 

In  thofc  deep  folitudes,  and  awful  cells. 

Where  hcav’nly-pcnfive  Contemplation  dwell#, 

And  ever-muling  Melancholy  reign*. 

Pope,  E/eifa  to  Abelard. 

To  prefer«e  the  fame  refcmblancc,  another  circum- 
flance  is  requiute,  that  the  language,  like  the  emo- 
tion, fce  rough  or  fmooth,  broken  or  uniform.  Calm 
and  fwcet  emotions  are  bed  exprefled  by  words  that 
glide  foftly  : furprife,  fear,  and  other  turbulent  paf- 
lions,  require  an  expreflion  both  rough  and  broken. 

It  c.innot  have  efcapeJ  any  diligent  inquirer  into  na- 
ture, that,  in  the  hurry  of  paflion,  one  generally  cx- 
preffes  thet  thing  firit  which  is  moil  at  heart?  which  is 
beautifully  done  in  the  foflowing  palTzgc  : 

Me,  me;  adfum  qui  fcci:  in  roe  ronveuite  ferrum, 

O Rutuii,  mca  fraus  crania.  JEr.eid , ix.  427. 

Paffion  has  often  the  efled  of  redoubling  words, 
the  better  to  make  them  exprefs  the  flrong  conception 
of  the  mind.  Thia  is  finely  imitated  in  the  following 
examples. 

Thou  fun,  faid  I,  fair  light ! 

And  thou  enlighten'd  earth,  fo  frelh  and  gay! 

Ye  bills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains! 
And  ye  that  live,  and  move,  fair  creatures!  tell, 
Tell,  if  yc  faw,  how  came  l thus,  how  here. — 

PaTQtUft  Lift,  b.  viii  273. 

Both  have  finn’d l but  thou 

Againft  God  only;  I,  'gainft  God  and  thee: 

And  to  the  place  of  judgment  will  return  ? 

There  with  my  cries  importune  Heav'n,  that  all 
The  fcntence,  from  thy  bead  remov’d,  may  light 
On  roc,  foie  caufc  to  thee  of  all  this  wo? 

Me ! roc ! cnly  juft  objeft  of  his  ire. 

Par  adi/e  Lofi}  b.  X.  930. 

In  general,  the  language  of  violent  paffioo  ought 
to  be  bxoksa  and  interrupted.  Soliloquies  ought  to  be 
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foio  a peruhsr  manner : language  is  intended  by  »a-  PJfivn. 
ture  for  fxiety;  and  a man  when  alone,  though  lie  ■ v " 
always  clothes  his  thoughts  in  words,  fcMom  gives  his 
words  utterance,  mflefs  when  prompted  by  fome  ftrong 
emotfon  ; and  even  then  by  ftarts  and  intervals  only. 
Shakefpcrrc’s  fnliloquica  may  be  juftly  cftablilhed  as  a 
model ; for  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  any  model  more 
peife£t.  Of  his  many  incomparable  (obloquies,  the 
two  following  only  lhall  be  quoted,  being  different  in 
their  manner. 

Oh,  that  this  too,  too  folid  fleftt,  would 
Thaw,  and  tefclve  itfclf  into  a dew  ! [melt. 

Or  that  the  Everlailing  had  not  fix'd 

His  canon  'gainft  fclf-fluighter!  0 God!  OCod! 

How  weary,  dale,  Aar,  and  unprofitable,  ' 

Seem  to  me  all  the  ufes  of  this  world! 

Fie  on*t ! O fit ! ’tis  an  unweeded  garden. 

That  grows  to  feed:  things  rank  and  grofs  in  nature 

Poflefs  merely. That  it  fliould  come  Co  thUf 

But  two  months  dead ! nay,  not  Co  much?  oot  two— 

So  exce!lent  a king,  that  wai,  to  this, 

Hyperion  to  a fatyr  : fo  loving  to  my  mother. 

That  he  permitted  not  the  winds  of  heav'n 
Vifit  her  face  too  roughly.  Heav’n  and  earth! 

Mufl  I remember — why,  (he  would  hang  on  him. 

As  if  increafe  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on  : vet,  within  a month — — 

Let  roe  not  think— Frailty,  thy  came  is  Woman  f 
A little  month!  or  ere  ihofc  fliucs  were  olJ, 

With  which  (he  follow'd  my  poor  father’s  body. 

Like  Ntohe,  all  tears  ———why  ihc,  cv'n  (he  — 

(O  heav’n!  a bealt,  that  wants  difcourle  of  rcafoft. 

Would  have  monrn’d  longer — ) married  with  mine 
uncle, 

My  father's  brother  ; but  no  more  like  my  father 
Than  1 to  Hercules.  Within  a month  ! — — 

Ere  yet  the  fait  of  mod  unrighteous  tears 
H id  left  the  flufhing  in  her  galled  eyes, 

She  married Oh,  moll  wicked  fpeed,  to  pod 

With  fuch.  dexterity  to  inceftnous  (hcettl 
It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good. 

But  break,  my  heart,  for  1 mud  hold  my  tongue. 

Haiti  let,  ad  \,JC.  3. 

“ Ford.  Hum!  ha!  is  this  a vjfion?  is  this  a dream? 

*4  do  1 fltep  ? Mr  Ford,  awake  ; awake,  Mr  Ford  ? 

“ there’s  a hole  made  in  your  belt  coat,  Mr  Ford ! 

“ this  'tis  to  be  married  1 this  'tis  to  have  linen  and 
**  buck  bafkrts  ? Well,  I will  proclaim  my  felt  what 
*'  I am;  I will  now  t2kc  the  IcacheT  ? he  is  at  my 

4t  houfe  ; he  cannot  'fcape  roe ; *tis  impoffible  he 

*•  fliould  ; he  cannot  creep  into  a halfpenny  purfe, 

u nor  into  a pepper  box.  But  left  the  devil  that 

“ guides  him  fhould  aid  him,  I will  fearch  impoffible 
'*  places ; tho’  what  I am  1 cannot  avoid,  yet  to  be 
“ what  1 would  not,  (hall  not  make  me  tame.” 

Merry  Wives  of  WmJfor,  ad  $•/(.  l*fl. 

TVfe  folflnquies  are  accurate  and  bold  copies  of  na- 
ture : in  a paflionate  foliloquy  one  begins  with  think- 
ing aloud,  and  the  ftrongclt  feelings  only  are  ex- 
prefled ; as  the  fpcaker  warms,  he  begins  to  imagine 
one  liflening,  and  gradually  Aides  into  a connected 
difcourle. 

How  far  diftant  are  foliloquiea  generally  from  thefe 
Bedels?  So  far  indeed  M to  give  difju.lt  infteal  of 

plealure* 
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FJ5-ir.  plrafure.  The  firft  fcenc  of  Iphigenia  in  Tanris  dif- 
cover*  that  princtfs,  in  a foliloquy,  gravely  reporting 
to  hcrfelf  her  own  kiftory.  There  is  the  fame  impro- 
priety in  the  firft  feene  of  Alctftcs,  aa-J  in  the  other 
introdu&ions  of  Euripides,  almost  without  exception. 
Nothing  can  he  more  ridiculous ; it  puts  one  in  mind 
of  a mod  curious  device  in  Gothic  paintings,  th  t of 
making  every  figure  explain  itfclf  by  a written  label 
i fining  from  its  mouth.  The  deferiplion  which  a pa- 
rafite,  in  the  Eunuch  of  Terence  (J 3 2.  fc.  1.)  gives 
of  hirrf.lf,  makes  a fprightly  (obloquy  : hut  it  is  not 
confident  with  the  rules  of  propriety  ; for  no  man,  in 
hit  ordinary  date  of  mind  and  upon  a familiar  fuhjcCt, 
ever  thinks  of  talking  aloud  to  himfclf.  The  fame  ob- 
jection lies  againd  a foliloquy  in  the  Adelphi  of  the 
time  author  (ad  t.  fc.  t.)  The  fo’ilsquy  whirh 
makes  the  third  fccnc  aCt  third  of  his  Hticyra,  is  iofuf- 
feraUc  ; for  there  Pamphilus,  foleily  and  circumfUn- 
t tally,  relates  to  himfclf  an  adventure  which  had  hap- 
pened to  him  a moment  berore. 

Corneille  is  unhappy  in  his  foHoquies : Take  for  a 
fpccimen  the  tird  fccne* of  Cinni. 

Racine  is  extfemely  faulty  in  the  fame  refpeft.  His 
foliloquies  are  regular  harangues,  a chain  completed  in 
every  lick,  without  interruption  or  interval : that  of 
Antic  chus  in  Berenice  (ad  I.  fc.  2 ) refcmhles  a re- 
gular pleading,  where  the  parties  fro  and  ton  difplay 
their  arguments  at  full  length.  1 he  following  folilo- 
qnirt  are  equally  faulty  : Bojaxet,  ad  3.  fc.  7.  s Mi- 
thridatc,  ad  3.  ft.  4.;  aud  ad  4.  fc.  5.;  If  hernia, 
ad  4.  fc.  8. 

Soliloquies  upon  lively  or  intcrcfting  fuhjefts,  bnt 
vitho.it  any  turbulence  of  palBon,  m?y  be  earned  on 
in  a continued  chain  of  thought.  If,  for  example,  the 
nature  and  fprightlincfs  of  the  ftibjed  prompt  a man  to 
fpeak  his  thoughts  in  the  form  of  a dialogue,  the  ex- 
prettion  rr.uft  be  carried  on  without  break  or  interrup- 
tion, as  in  a diiJogac  between  two  perfons  ; which 
juflifies  Falftaff’s  foliloquy  upon  honour: 

41  What  need  I be  fo  forward  with  Death,  that 
11  call*  uat  on  roc?  Well,  ’tis  no  matter,  Honour  pricks 
44  me  on.  But  how  if  Honour  prick  me  ofF,  when  I 
41  come  on?  how  then  ? Can  honour  fet  a leg  ? No.  Or 
44  an  arm?  No.  Or  take  away  the  grief  of  a wound  ? 
u No.  Honour  hath  no  (kill  in  forgery  then?  No. 
44  What  ii  Honour  ? A word. — What  is  that  word  ho- 
44  nour  ? Air;  a trim  reckoning. — Who  hath  it  r He 
44  that  dy’d  a Wedncfday.  Doth  he  fed  it?  No. 
44  Doth  he  hear  it  ? No.  Is  it  iofenfihle  then  ? Yea, 
44  to  the  dead.  But  w- ill  it  not  live  with  the  li\ing  ? 
44  No.  Why  ? Detraction  will  not  fuller  it.  Inhere* 
44  fore  I'll  none  cf  it  ; honour  is  a mere  fcuichcon  1 
44  and  fo  ends  my  aacchifin/' 

Fir/!  Partt  Henry  IV.  ad.  $.fc . 2. 

And  even  without  dialogue  a continued  difeourfe  may 
be  judified,  where  a man  reafons  in  a foliloquy  upon 
an  important  fubjeCl ; for  if  in  fuch  a cafe  it  be  at  all 
cxcufatlc  to  think  aloud,  it  is  neccffary  that  the  rca- 
foning  be  carried  on  in  a chain  ; which  jndifica  that 
admirable  foliloquy  in  Hamlet  upon  life  and  ironic  r- 
talily,  being  a lerene  meditation  upon  the  moil  in- 
tereftiog  of  all  fubjtCls.  And  the  fame  ccmfideration 
will  juttiiy  the  foliloquy  tba;  iaxrociucci  the  5th  aCt  of 
Addifon’s  Cato. 
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Lnogcawe  ought  net  to  be  elevated  above  the  tone  VJLwt* 
of  the  lenuraent.  w 

Zara.  Swift  as  occafion,  I * 

Myfelf  will  fly  ; and  earlier  then  the  rxern 
Wake  thee  to  freedom.  Now  'tis  late ; and  yet 
Some  news  few  minutes  pad  arriv’d,  which  form'd 

To  ihake  the  temper  of  the  king Who  knows 

What  racking  cares  difeafe  a monarch’s  bed? 

Or  love,  tbs:  late  at  night  (till  lights  his  lamp. 

And  ft rikes  his  rays  through  du(k,  and  folded  lids, 
Forbiddiug  reft,  may  llrctch  bis  eyes  awoke. 

And  force  their  ball*  abroid  at  this  dead  hour. 

I’ll  try.  Mourning  Brils,  ad  $.fc.  4. 

The  language  here  is  undoubtedly  too  pompous  and 
laboured  for  dtferibing  fo  Ample  a circumiianic  as  ab- 
fcncc  of  deep.  In  tlip  following  p&ftagc,  the  tone  of 
the  language,  warm  2nd  plaintive,  is  wcil  fuited  to  the 
paflinn,  which  is  recent  grief : but  every  one  will  be 
fcnGble,  that  in  the  Uft  couplet  five  oue  the  tone  ia 
changed,  r.ud  the  mind  foddcnly  elevated  to  be  let  fall 
as  foddcnly  in  the  fail  couplet : 

II  d<?iiftc  a jamais  fa  coupable  vitloire, 

II  rc nonce  a la  cour,  aux  humains,  ii  la  gloire ; 

Et  fe  fuiaut  lui  mime,  r.u  milieu  dcs  deferts, 

II  vji  cither  fa  peine  au  bout  de  l’univert ; 
la,  fait  que  It  fJc'tl  rendft  le  jour  au  monels, 

Suit  qu  U fin  ft  fa  courje  au  va/it  feint  de  lands, 

Sa  voix  faifoit  redire  aux  echos  attcodrip, 

De  nom,  lc  trifle  nom,  dc  fon  malhcureux  fils. 

Henriadt , chant,  viii.  229. 

Light  and  airy  language  is  unfuitable  to  a fevers 
paffiou. 

Imagery  and  figurative  expreffion  are  difeordant,  in 
the  bigneft  degree,  with  the  agony  of  a mother,  who 
is  deprived  of  two  hopeful  ions  by  a brutal  murder. 
Therefore  the  following  pafiage  is  undoubtedly  ia  a bad 
ttftc  s 

Qutrn.  Ab,  my  poor  princes!  ah,  my  tender  tab;*  l 
My  unblown  flowers,  new  appearing  1 wests! 

If  yet  your  gentle  fouls  fly  in  the  air. 

And  be  not  lixt  in  doom  perpetual. 

Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings, 

And  hear  your  mother’s  lamentation. 

Richard  III.  ad  4.  fc.  4. 

Again : 

K.  Phi/if.  You  are  ss  fond  of  grief  as  of  your  child. 

Conjianet.  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  ibh-nt  child. 

Lies  m Iris  led,  walks  up  and  down  with  me, 

Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeat#  his  words. 

Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parti1. 

Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garment  with  his  form  ; 

Then  have  I rcafon  to  be  fond  of  grief. 

King  'John,  ad  3.  fc.  9. 

Thoughts  that  turn  upon  the  expreflion  inftead  oF 
the  fubjeA,  commonly  called  a flay  of  words,  being 
low  and  childilh,  are  unworthy  of  any  compofition, 
whether  gay  or  ferious,  that  pretends  to  any  degree  of 
elevation. 

In  the  Amynta  of  Taflb,  the  lover  falls  into  a mere 
play  of  wotJs.  demanding  how  he  who  had  loft  him* 
fclfj  could  find  a miflrcfj.  for  the  fame  rcafon, 
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tlie  following  paflage  in  Corneille  has  been  generally  all  in  an  heroic  poem : and  yet  Milton  in  fome  iaflan.  PaBbat* 
condemned : ces  has  defeended  to  that  puerility  1 v .-y 


Chime or.  Mon  pere  eft  mort,  El  rite,  ct  la  pre- 
miere epee 

Dont  s’cft  arrnec  Rodrigue  a fa  tramc  coupee. 
Plcurcz,  pit  urea,  me*  yeux,  et  fondez-vous  en  eaux, 
La  moietie  de  mi  vie  a mis  l’autrc  au  tombeau, 

Lt  m’oldigr  a vengcr,  apres  ce  coup  funefte, 

Cciie  que  je  n’ai  plus,  fur  celle  que  me  refte. 

Cidf  ad  3.  fc.  3. 

To  die  is  to  be  banifli’d  from  rr.yfelf : 

And  Sylvia  is  my  (elf : banifli’d  from  her. 

Is  fclf  trom  (ell;  a deadly  banilhmcnt  l 

Two  Gentlemen  cf  V rrena,  ad  3.  fc,  3, 

Ccuntef.  1 pray  thee,  Lady,  have  a better  cheer  i 
it  thou  engrofleft  all  the  griefs  as  thine, 

Thou  robb’ft  me  ot  a moiety 

y//r t well  that  ends  well,  ad  3.  fc.  3. 

K.  Henry . O my  poor  kingdom,  lick  with  civil 

blows  I 

When  that  my  care  could  not  with  hold  thy  riots, 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care  i 
O,  thou  wilt  be  a wildcrnefs  again, 

Peopled  with  wclvas,.  thy  old  inhabitants. 

• Second  Par'i,  Henry  IF.  ad  4.  fc.  1 1. 

Ctuda  Amarilli,  cite  col  nome  ancon 
D’amar,  ahi  laflo,  amamnente  infegni. 

Pa/lor  Fido%  ad  \.  fc.  1. 

Antony,  fpeaking  of  Julius  Caefar  : ' 

O world  ! thou  waft  the  foreft  of  this  hart  t 
And  (his,  indeed,  O world,  the  heart  of  thee. 

How  like  a deer,  ftrickcn  by  many  princes, 

Doll  tliou  here  lie  ! 'Julius  Cofar , ad  3.  fc*  3. 


And  brought  into  the  world  a world  of  wo, 

Begirt  tip  Almighty  throne 

Befeechir.g  or  befieging  — — 

Which  tempted  our  attempt 

At  one  flight  bound  high  overleap’d  all  bound. 

■ With  a (hout 

Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number. 

One  (hould  think  it  unneccflary  to  enter  a caveat 
againit  an  expreflion  that  has  no  meaning,  or  nodiftindf 
meaning;  and  yet  fomewhat  of  that  kind  may  be  found 
even  among  good  writer*. 

Schajlian.  I beg  no  pity  for  this  mould’ring  day. 
For  if  you  give  it  bwrial,  there  it  takes 
Pollcflion  of  your  earth  : 

If  burnt  and  featur’d  in  the  air ; the  winds 
That  ft  row  my  dull,  dilfulc  my  royalty. 

And  fpreid  me  o cr  your  clime  ; for  where  one  atom 
Of  mine  (hall  light,  know  there  Scbailian  reigns. 

JjRVUfcM,  Don  Sebajiian  King  of  Portugal  % ad  1. 

Cleopatra.  Now,  what  news,  my  Cnsrmion  f 
Will  he  be  kind  i and  will  he  not  forfake  me  i 
Am  1 to  live  or  die  ? nay,  do  1 live  l 
Or  am  I dead  ? for  when  he  gave  his  anfwer, 

' Fate  took  the  word,  and  then  I liv’d  or  dy’d. 

Dry  den,  rill  for  Love , ad  <« 
If  (tic  be  coy,  aod  fcorn  my  noble  lire, 

II  her  chili  heart  I cannot  move ; 

Why,  i’ll  enjoy  the  very  love. 

And  make  a unltiefa  ot  my  owa  defire. 

Cow  lev,  f-oem  inferthed  **  The  Requeft.** 

His  whole  poem  infcribcd  My  Pidure  is  a jargon  of 
the  fame  kind. 


Playing  thus  with  the  found  of  words,  which  is  dill 
worfc  than  a pun,  is  the  meaneft  of  all  conceits.  But 
tihakefprarr,  when  he  defeends  to  a play  nf  word*, 
is  not  always  rn  the  wrong  ; for  it  is  done  fometimes 
to  denote  a peculiar  character,  as  in  the  following 
paflage : 

IC.  Philip.  What  fay’ll  thou,  boy  > look  in  the 
lady’s  face. 

Lewis.  1 do,  rr.y  Lord,  and  in  her  eye  I find 
A wonder,  or  a wond’rous  miracle  ; 

The  lh*dcw  of  myfelf  form'd  in  her  eye  ; 

Which  being  but  the  fhadow  of  your  fon, 

Become*  a fon,  and  makes  your  fon  a fh  .dow. 

I do  protcll,  I never  lov’d  myfelf 
Til:  now  infixed  I beheld  myfelf 
Drawn  in  the  flatt’rmg  tabic  of  her  eye. 

Fauhonhridge.  Diawn  in  the  flatt’ring  table  of 
her  cyf  l 

Kang’J  in  the  frowning  wiinklc  of  her  brow  ! 

Aod  quarter’d  in  her  heart ! he  doth  tfpy 
Himfdf  Lovt’s  traitor : this  is  pity  now, 

That  bang’d,  an J thawn,  and  quaitcr’d  there  fhould  be 
In  fuch  a love  fo  vile  a lout  as  ho. 

King  Jjln,  ad  2.  fc . 5. 

A jingle  of  words  is  the  lowed  fpecies  of  that  low 
wit,  which  is  force  fuflerablc  in  any  cafe,  and  lead  of 


—’Tie  he,  they  cry,  by  whom 

Not  men,  but  war  itfelf  is  overcome. 

Indian  l^ttcm. 

Such  empty  expreffion#  are  finely  ridiculed  in  die 
Rebearfal. 

Wav’t  not  unjuft  to  raviih  hence  her  breath. 

And  in  life’s  itcad  to  leave  us  nought  but  death  ? 

Ad  4.  fc.  I. 

Passions,  in  medicine,  make  one  of  the  non- 
natural*,  and  produce  very  fen  Able  eftedti.  Joy,  anger, 
fend  fear,  arc  the  principal  In  the  two  firft,  the  (pints 
arc  hurried  with  too  great  vivacity ; whereas,  in  fear 
or  dread,  they  are  a$  it  were  curbed  and  concentrated : 
whence  we  may  conclude,  that  they  have  a very  bad 
ertc&  upon  health  ; and  therefore  it  will  be  bell  to 
keep  them  within  bounds  as  n.uch  as  polfinle,  and 
to  preferve  an  inward  ferenity,  calmncb,  and  Iran- 
quiUity. 

Passion*,  in  painting,  are  the  external  expreflion# 
of  the  different  difpofitions  and  affections o!  the  mind; 
but  particularly  their  different  effects  upon  the  fcveral 
features  of  the  face : for  though  the  arms,  and  indeed 
every  part  of  the  body*,  fei  vc  like  wife,  by  their  quick,  , ^ 

languid,  and  varioufly  diverfified  motions,  to  expref#,...^  no 
the  pa  (fines  of  the  foul ; yet,  io  painting,  this  difference  3;. 
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P*flIorn.  i«  mod  confpicuotis  in  the  face.  See  Paikting,  p.  620. 
* ' ' and  Drawing,  $ 8. 

As  vc  have  given  engravings  of  Le  Bran’s  drawings 
of  the  paffion-,  we  (hall  here  fubjoin  the  account 
which  he  has  given  of  each  of  thefe  heads.  See  Plates 
CCCLXXVlIl  and  CCCLXXIX. 

1 . The  effects  of  attention  are,  to  make  the  eye-brow* 
fink  end  approach  the  ii  !es  of  the  nofe  ; to  turn  the 
c> e-hall?  toward  the  object  that  caufeti  it ; to  open  the 
mouth,  and  efptcttlly  the  upper  part ; to  decline  the 
he  id  a little,  and  fix  it  without  any  other  remarkable 
alteration. 

2.  ti. 'miration  caffes  but  little  agitation  in  the  mind, 
and  therefore  alters  but  very  liltk  the  parts  of  the 

' face  ; nevertheltf^  the  eye-brow  rifea ; the  eye  opens 
r.  tittle  more  than  ordinary  ; the  eye -ball  pla  ed  equally 
between  the  eye  lids  appears  fixed  on  the  object  ; the 
mouth  hr  If  opens,  and  makes  no  fcufiblc  alteration  iu 
the  cheeks. 

3.  The  motions  th"t  accompany  admiration  with 
ajlmi/lment  arc  hardly  different  tram  thofc  of  Ample 
admiration,  only  they  ire  more  lively  and  ftrongcr 
marked  t the  eye-brow?  more  elevated  ; the  eyes  mure 
open  ; the  eye-ball  further  from  the  lower  eye-lid,  and 
more  fteadily  fixed  : The  mouth  is  more  open,  and 
all  the  parts  in  a much  ft  ranger  emotion. 

4.  Admiration  begets  ellccm,  and  this  produces 
veneration,  which,  when  it  has  for  its  object  fame- 
thing  divine  or  beyond  our  comprehension,  makes  the 
face  decline,  and  the  eye-brow®  bend  down  ; the 
eyes  are  almoil  (hut  and  fixed : the  mouth  is  (hut. 
Thefe  motions  are  gentle,  and  produce  but  little  al- 
teration* in  the  other  parts. 

5.  Although  rapture  has  the  fame  objeA  as  venera- 
tion, only  confidered  in  a different  manner,  its  mo- 
tions arc  not  the  fame ; the  head  inclines  to  the  left 
fide  t the  eye-balls  and  eye-brows  rife  directly  up  ; 
the  mouth  half  opens,  and  the  two  corners  arc  alfo  a 
little  turned  up : the  other  parts  remain  in  their  na- 
tural (late. 

6.  The  paffion  of  Jrfire  brings  the  eye-brows  clofe 
together  au  ! forwards  toward  the  eyes,  which  arc 
r..ore  open  than  ordinary  i the  tye-ball  is  inflamed, 
and  places  itfclf  in  the  middle  of  the  eye  ; the  nofiiils 
rife  up,  and  arc  contra&ed  towards  the  eye® ; the 
mouth  half  opens,  and  the  fpirits  being  in  motion  give 
a lively  glowing  colour. 

7*  Very  little  alteration  is  remarked  in  the  face  of 
thole  that  feel  within  thcmfelvcB  the  fwntnrfs  <f  Joy, 
^cr  joy  with  tranquil  fay.  The  forehead  is  fcrcnc  ; the  eye- 
brow without  motion,  elevated  in  the  middle  the  eye 
pretty  open  and  wi:h  a laughing  air  ; the  eye  ball  live- 
ly and  fhining ; the  comers  of  the  mouth  turn  up  a 
little  ; the  complexion  is  lively  ; the  checks  and  lip* 
arc  red. 

8.  Laughter , which  is  produced  by  joy  mixed  with 
1 furprife,  makes  the  eye  brows  rife  towards  the  middle 
of  the  eye,  and  bend  towards  the  fieJes  of  the  nofe ; 
the  eyes  are  almoil  Ihut,  and  fometimes  appear  wet, 
or  ihtd  tears,  which  make  no  alteration  in  the  face  ; 
the  mouth  half  open,  (how*  the  teeth  t the  corners  of 
the  mouth  drawn  ba  k,  caulc  a wrinkle  in  the  cheeks, 
which  appear  fo  bulled  as  to  hide  the  eyes  in  lotoe 
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rreafure  ; the  noftrils  arc  open,  and  all  the  face  is  of  a 
red  colour. 

9.  sicule  pain  makes  the  eve  brows  approach  one 
another,  and  rife  towards  the  middle ; the  eye  ball  is 
hid  under  the  eye-btow*  ; the  noilril®  rife  and  make 
a wrinkle  in  the  cheeks  ; the  ireuth  half  opens  and 
draw*  hack : all  the  parts  of  the  face  arc  agitated  in 
pioportion  to  the  violence  of  the  pain. 

10.  Simple  hedify  fain  produces  proportionally  the 
f-srae  motions  ns  the  lafl,  but  not  fo  ft  rang  : The  eye- 
brow* do  not  approach  an  3 rife  fo  much  ; the  eye-ball 
appears  fixed  on  feme  ohjc£;  the  noftiih  rile,  but 
the  wrinkles  in  the  cheeks  *re  iefs  perceivable  ; the  lips 
are  further  zfundcr  towards  the  middle,  and  the  mouth 
is  half  open. 

11.  The  dcjeflion  that  is  produced  by  /mine ft  make* 
the  eye-brows  rife  towards  the  middle  of  the  forehead 
more  than  towards  the  checks;  the  eye  ball  appear* 
full  of  perturbation  ‘r  the  white  of  the  eye  is  yellow  5 
the  eye  lid*  are  drawn  down,  cr.d  a little  fwelled  ; all 
about  the  eyes  is  livid  ; the  noilnls  arc  dra.vn  down- 
ward ; the  mouth  is  hrilf  open,  and  the  coiners  are 
drawn  down  ; the  head  carelefsly  leaning  on  one  of 
the  (boulders : the  face  is  of  a lead  colour ; the  lips 
pale. 

1 2.  The  alterations  that  euo^o^occafioni  are  ftrong- 
ly  marked  ; The  cyc-brows  fink  down  towards  the 
middle  of  the  forehead  j the  eyes  arc  almott  clofed, 
wet,  and  drawn  down  towards  the  cheeks  ; the  no- 
ftrils  fo  tiled  ; the  mufdes  and  veins  of  the  forehead 
appear  ; the  mouth  is  (hut,  and  the  Tides  of  it  arc 
drawn  down,  making  wrinkles  on  the  cheik*  ; the  un- 
der lip  pu(hed  out,  preffes  the  upper  one  : all  the  face 
is  wrinkled  and  contracted  5 its  colour  io  red,  efpe- 
ci.dly  about  the  eye-brows,  the  eyes,  the  nofe,  and  the 
checks. 


PiiTirr*. 


13.  The  lively  attention  to  the  misfortunes  of  ano- 
thef,  which  is  culled  compajjion,  caufcs  the  cyc-l  rows,, 
to  fiuk  towards  the  middle  of  the  fort  head  ; the  eye- 
ball to  be  fixed  upon  the  objed  ; the  tides  of  the  no- 
di ils  next  the  nofe  to  be  a little  elevated,  making 
wrinkles  in  the  checks;  the  mouth  to  he  open;  the 
upper  lip  to  be  lifted  up  and  thruft  forwards ; the 
mufclcs  and  all  the  parts  of  the  face  linking  down  arul 
turning  towards  the  object  which  excites  the  paffion. 

14.  The  motions  cf /com  arc  lively  and  ftrong  : The 
forehead  is  wri:  kk\l  ; the  eye-brow  is  knit  ; the  fide 
of  it  next  the  nofe  finks  down,  and  the  ether  fide  life* 
very  much  ; the  eye  is  very  open,  and  the  cyt-ball  is 
in  the  middle  ; the  noilrils  fife,  and  .’.raw  towards  the 
eyes,  and  make  wrinkles  in  the  check? ; the  mouth 
(huts,  its  fi  les  finking  down,  and  the  under -lip  is 
pufiied  out  beyond  the  upper  one. 

1 5*  An  object  defpifrd  fojr.ctitr.es  rzufes  honor% 
cud  then  the  eye  brow  knits,  and  fink*  a great  dcat 
more.  The  eye-ball,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye, 
is  half  covered  by  the  lower  eye  lid  ; the  mouth  is 
half  open,  but  elofer  in  the  middle  than  the  tide?, 
which  being  drawn  back, makes  wrinkles  in  the  checks 
the  face  grows  pzJc,  and  the  eye*  become  livid;  the 
mtsfdcB  and  the  veins  are  marked. 

16.  The  violence  of  terror  or  fright  a'tcrt  all  the. 
parts  of  the  face ; the  cj  e-brow  iifi.s  in  the  middle; 

ilw- 
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nH  its  tmiuks  arc  marked,  fwefled,  prcfTcd  one  again!! 
VaiCivf  l^c  ot^er*  an(^  toward*  the  uofir,  which  draws  up 
_ as  well  as  the  noitrih;  the  eyes  are  rery  open  ; the 
upper  eye  lid  is  hid  un  icr  the  eyeb  row ; the  white  of 
the  eye  is  cncompaffed  with  red  ; the  eye  ball  line*  to- 
ward the  lowei  pa-t  of  the  eve  ; the  lower  p-nrt  of  the 
eye  lid  fwells  and  becomes  livid  ; the  Riufclcs  of  the 
nofe  and  cheeks  (well,  and  theft:  lift  terminate  in  a 
point  toward  the  files  of  the  noflrils ; the  mouth 
is  very  open,  and  its  coiners  very  apparent ; the 
inufJca  and  veins  of  the  neck  ft  retched  ; jhe  hair 
ftamUon  end  ; the  colour  of  the  face,  that  is,  the  end 
of  the  nofe,  the  lips,  the  tars,  and  round  the  eves,  is 
. pale  and  livid  ; and  all  ought  to  be  ftrongiy  marked. 
1 7.  The  cftVftj  of  anger  Ihow  its  nature.  The  eyes 
become  red  and  tnrt  »med  ; the  eye  ball  is  Raring  and 
fp  irklin? ; the  eye  brows  are  fbmetimes  elevated  and 
Sometimes  funk  down  equally  ; the  forehead  is  very 
much  wrinkled,  with  wrinkles  between  the  eyes  ; the 
mcftrilr  ?rt  oprn  au  1 enlarged  . the  lips  prefling  ag-.inft 
one  another,  the  under  one  riling  ovir  the  upper  one 
leaves  the  corn*  rs  of  the  mouth  a little  open,  making 
a cruel  and  difdainful  grin. 

' l3.  Hatred  or  jealoufy  wrinkles  the  forehead  ; the 
-eyc-brovrs  are  funk  down  and  knit ; the  eye  ball  is 
lielf  hid  under  the  ejre -brow p,  which  turn  towards  the 
objedt ; i:  ftiouli  sppe-ir  full  of  fire,  as  well  as  the  white 
©f  the  eye  and  the  eye-lid  ; the  neftrdtare  pale,  open, 
more  marked  than  ordinary,  and  drawn  backward  fo 
as  to  make  wrinkles  in  the  checks  ; the  mouth  is  fo 
fhut  as  to  fhow  the  teeth  ate  clofed  ; the  corners  of 
the  mouth  me  drawn  lack  and  very  much  funk  ; the 
TOufctes  of  the  jaw  appear  funk  ; the  colour  of  the 
face  k partly  inflamed  aud  pattly  ycllnwifh ; the  lipa 
pale  or  livid. 

10.  As  defpair  is  extreme,  its  motions  are  fo  likewife  j 
the  forehead  wrinkles  from  the  top  to  the  bottom ; 
the  eye  brows  bend  down  over  the  eyes,  and  prefs  one 
anther  on  the  (idea  of  the  nofe  ; the  eye  ferms  to  be 
on  fire,  and  full  of  blood  ; the  rye-ball  is  difturbed, 
bid  under  the  eye-brow,  fparkling  and  us  fixed  ; the 
eye-lid  is  f welled  and  livid  j the  noflrils  are  large, 
open,  and  lifted  up  ; the  end  of  the  nofe  finks  down  ; 
the  mufcles,  tendonr,  and  veins  are  fuelled  and  Wretch- 
ed | the  upper  part  of  the  cheek*  is  large,  maikcd,  and 
narrow  towards  the  Jaw  $ the  mouth  drawn  bs  k war  It 
is  moic  open  at  the  fidcsthan  in  the  middle ; the  lower 
lip  is  large  and  turned  out ; they  gnafh  their  teeth  ; 
they  foam  ; they  bite  their  lips,  which  are  pale  ; as  is 
the  reft  of  the  face  ; the  hair  is  ftralt  and  Hands  on  end. 
P ah  :o»t‘F fewer.  See  Passivloaa. 
pAistOH-fPeti,  the  week  immediately  preceding  the 
fcfiival  of  Eafter ; fo  called,  fcecaufe  in  that  week 
Cur  Saviour’*  paffion  and  death  happened.  The 
Thurfdsy  of  this  week  is  oiled  Maunday  Tf.urfdayg 
the  Friday,  Good- Friday  g and  the  Satur<Hy,the  Great 
Sabbath. 

PASSIVE,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  that  fuf- 
fers  the  a id*,  on  of  another,  catted  an  agent  or  aBivr 
power.  In  grammar,  the  verb  or  word  that  expreflea 
this  paflion  is  termed  a pafive  verb:  which,  in  the 
learned  languages,  has  a peculiar  termination;  as 
amor,  doctor,  &c.  in  Latin  ; that  is  an  r is  added  to 
the  actives  amo,  doeeo  : and,  io  the  Greek,  the  inflec- 
tion is  made  by  changing  • into  » as  rv*J«  mV 
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n*‘.  8cc.  But,  in  the  modern  language*,  the  paflive  PaKve- 
infte&'on  is  performed  by  means  of  auxiliary  verbs,  1 

joined  to  *he  participle  of  the  part  tcnle ; as,  “ I am 
praifrd,"  in  Latin  laueUr,  and  in  Greek  1 or# 

M I am  loved,"  in  L*tin  amor,  and  in  Greek  fAir^ur. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  auxiliary  v^rb  amt  ferves  ro 
form  the  pafiives  of  Englifh  verbs  : an  J the  frme  holds 
of  the  Ficnch  ; 11,  Jt  fait  /».*,  *•  I am  prsifed 
et(  tone,  “ I have  been  praifrl,"  Sc'.  S-e  Grim  mar. 

P AW rt  Titfe.  in  Scots  law.  Sec  Law,  Part  III. 

N°  tlxxx.  30. 

Pautrt  Obedience,  a political  doArlne  which  has 
been  much  mifreprefented,  and  is,  of  courfe,  very  ob- 
noxious to  the  triends  of  freedom.  Sorr.c  nonjurors, 
in  the  end  of  the  laft  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  * 
puffing  century,  imagining  that  monarchy  is  the  onlv 
lawful  form  of  government,  and  that  hereditary  mo- 
narchy is  the  only  lawful  fpcocs  cf  that  guvrrnment, 
have  coupled  with  paflive  obedience  the  ridiculous  no- 
tion of  a divine,  hereditary,  indcfeafible  right  of  cer- 
tain families  to  govern  with  defpoti*  fw*?y  all  other 
families  of  the  fame  nation.  The  a j turd  tty  of  this  no- 
tion needs  not  to  be  dwelt  upon  ; but  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  obferve,  that  it  hat  nothing  to  do  with  pa  i'- 
ll vc  obedience. 

As  taught  by  the  ableft  reafoners,  who  think  that 
they  are  fupported  by  hols  feripture,  p.ifli/c  obedi- 
ence is  as  much  a duty  under  republican  as  under  mo- 
narchical governments ; and  it  means  no  more,  hut  that 
private  individuals  arc  bound  by  the  moll  folcmn  mo- 
ral ties  not  to  refill  the  fupreme  power  wherefoever 
placed  in  any  nation.  Tire  fupreme  power  can  only 
b-  the  legifl  ture  ; and  no  m-.n  or  ho  ly  of  men,  *ho  v 
have  not  the  power  of  ena&ing  and  abrogating  Uwa 
can,  on  this  principle,  claim  paflive  obedience  from  my 
fubjeCL  Whether  the  principle  be  well  or  ill  found- 
ed,  the  abfurdity  which  commonly  attaches  to  tfce 
pbrafe  pafive  obedience,  originates  from  the  miftikea 
loyal  y of  the  adherents  of  the  houfe  of  Stilt rtv 
who  to  aggravate  the  illeg-1  ty  of  the  revolution,  w*ic 
wont  to  reprefent  James  II.  as  fupreme  over  both 
houfes  of  parliament,  and  of  courfe  over  allJaw.  That 
fucli  reveries  were  foolilh,  we  need  no  other  evidence 
than  the  ftajutc  book,  which  fhows,  that  in  the  office 
of  legifiation,  the  king,  lords,  an  1 commons,  are  co- 
ordinate ; and  that  when  afiy  one  of  thefe  powers  fha.il 
take  upon  itfelf  to  counteract  the  other  two,  the  duty 
of  p.iffive  obedience  will  oblige  the  fuhjedt  to  fupport 
thc.lcgifliture.  That  rcfillance  to  the  legiflaturr,  if 
lawful  on  any  occaficn,  can  be  fo  only  to  oppofc  the 
molt  violent  tyranny,  has  been  (hown  by  Mr  Hume 
with  great  cogency  of  argument*  and  is  indeed  a pro- 
pofition  fdf-evident.  That  it  cxn  never  be  lawful  on 
any  occafion,  Bilhop  Berkeley  endeavoured  to  prove  by 
a chain  of  reaf ming  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
break.  We  enter  not  into  the  controverfy,  but  re- 
fer 6ur  readers  to  I l amt’ I Effjyi  and  Berkeley’s  Pafive 
Obedience  and N onreftfanct , or,  as  it  was  intitled  by  a late 
editor,  the  Mta/ure  of  Subm'tjjtm  to  civil  Government . 

We  lhall  oaly  obferve,  that  there  is  a great  difference 
between  a8ive  and  pafive  obedience ; and  that  maity 
who  confider  themfeives  as  bound  on  no  account  what- 
ever to  rtjifl  the  fupreme  power,  would  yet  fufftr  death 
rather  than  do  an  immoral  action  in  obedience  to  any 
law  of  earthly  origin. 

4 Patttrtt 
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MS  re,  Pjtttrt  Prayer,  among  the  myfiu  divines , it  a total 

Pifforcr.  fufpenfion  or  ligature  of  the  fcitelleftual  faculties  ; in 
¥ rirtue  whereof,  the  foul  remains  of  itfelf,  and  as  to  its 
own  power,  impotent  with  regard  to  the  producing  of 
any  effect.  The  pafiive  Hate,  according  to  Fenelon, 
i«  only  pafiive  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  contemplation  is, 
i.  e.  it  does  not  exclude  peaceable,  diiintereftcd  aft*,  but 
only  unquiet  ones,  or  fuch  as  tend  to  our  own  intcreft. 
In  the  pafiive  llate,  the  foul  has  not  properly  any  afti* 
vity,  ?ny  fenfation,  of  its  own  : it  is  a mere  infinite 
flexibility  of  the  foul,  to  which  the  fccblefl  impulfc  of 
grace  gives  motion. 

PASSOVER,  a folctnn  feftlval  of  the  Jews,  infli* 
tuted  in  commemoration  of  their  coming  out  of  E- 
gypt;  becaufe  the  night  before  their  departure,  the 
dcftroylng  angel,  who  put  to  death  the  firft-born  of 
the  Egyptians,  pafTed  over  the  houfrs  of  the  Hebrews 
without  entering  therein,  becaufe  they  were  marked 
with  the  blood  of  the  lamb  which  was  killed  the 
evening  before,  and  which  for  this  reafon  was  called 
the  fafihal  tnmb.  This  feaft  was  called  pafeha  by  the 
old  Greeks  and  Romans;  not  we  prefume  from  *irx» 
41  I fufFcr,”  as  Chryfoflom,  Irer.xus,  and  Tcrtullian, 
fuppofe,  but  from  the  Hebrew  word  ptfjph,  pajfage, 
leap . The  following  is  what  God  ordained  concern- 
ing the  pafTovcr  of  the  Jews,  (Exod.  xii.J  The 
month  of  the  coming  forth  from  Egypt  was  looked 
upon  from  this  time  to  be  the  Arfl  month  of  the  fa- 
cted  or  ecclefiaftical  year,  and  the  fourteenth  day  of 
this  month,  between  the  two  vefpcrs,  that  is,  between 
• the  fun’s  decline  and  his  fetting : or  rather,  according 
to  our  manner  of  reckoning,  between  two  o'clock  in 
the  aftemwon  and  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening  at  the 
equinox,  they  were  to  kill  the  pafchal  lamb,  and  to  ab- 
flain  from  leavened  bread.  The  day  following  being 
the  fifteenth,  counting  from  fix  o'clock  of  the  fore- 
going evening,  which  concluded  the  fourteenth,  was 
the  grand  feaft  of  the  pafTovcr,  which  continued  feven 
days.  But  it  was  only  the  firft  and  the  feventh  day  that 
were  folcmn.  TLc  lamb  that  was  killed  ought  to  be 
without  any  defeft,  a male,  and  yeaned  thatyrear.  If 
no  lamb  could  be  found,  they  might  take  a kid. 
They  killed  a lamb  or  a kid  in  every  family ; and  if 
the  number  of  thofe  that  lived  in  the  houfe  was  not 
fuffictent  to  eat  a lamb,  they  might  join  two  houfes 
together.  With  the  blood  of  the  pafchal  lamb  they 
fprinkled  the  door -polls  and  lintel  of  evety  houfe, 
that  the  destroying  angel,  at  the  fight  of  the  blood, 
might  pafs  over  them,  an£  favc  the  Hebrew  chil- 
dren. They  were  to  cat  the  lamb  the  fame  night  that 
followed  the  facrificc ; they  eat  it  roafted,  with  un- 
leavened bread,  and  a fallad  of  wild  lettuce.  The 
Hebrew  fays  literally,  with  bitter  things,  as  fuppofe 
muftard,  or  any  thing  of  this  nature  to  give  a relilh. 
It  was  forbid  to  eat  auy  part  of  it  raw,  or  boiled  in 
water,  nor  were  they  to  break  a bone,  (Exod.  xii.  46. 
Numb.  ix.  12.  John  xix.  36.);  and  if  any  thing  re- 
mained to  the  day  following,  it  was  thrown  into  the 
fire.  They  that  cat  it  were  to  be  in  the  pofturc  of 
travellers,  having  their  reins  girt,  their  (hoes  on  their 
feet,  their  (laves  in  their  hands,  an  ! eating  in  a hurry. 
But  this  lad  part  of  the  ceremony  was  but  little  ob- 
ferved,  at  lean  it  was  of  no  obligation,  but  only  upon 
■that  night  they  came  forth  out  of  Egypt.  For  the 
whole  ei-ht  r*»y*  of  the  pallovcr  no  leavened  bread 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  I. 


was  to  be  ufed ; and  whoever  (hould  eat  any,  was  Paflbvcr. 
threatened  to  be  cut  off  from  his  people.  With  regard  » 
to  the  ceremonies  which  are  obferved  in  relation  to  the 
bread,  fee  the  article  Bread,  p 531.  col.  2. 

They  kept  the  firft  and  lad  day  of  the  fead,  yet  fo 
as  that  it  was  allowed  to  drefs  victuals,  which  was 
forbidden  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The  obligation  of 
keeping  the  pafTovcr  was  fo  drift,  that  whoever  (hould 
ncglcft  to  do  it,  was  condemned  to  death,  (Numb.  ix. 

13.)  But  thofe  who  had  any  lawful  impediment,  as 
a journey,  tick  ne  Is,  or  any  unclcannefa,  voluntary  or 
involuntary  ; for  example,  thofe  that  had  been  piefenc 
at  a funeral,  or  by  any  other  accident  had  been  defiled, 
were  to  defer  the  celebration  of  the  pafTovcr  till  the 
fccond  month  of  the  cccleCadical  year,  or  to  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  month  Jiar,  which  anfwers  to  April 
and  May,  it  w^sthus  the  Lord  ordered  Mofes,  upon 
the  occalion  of  the  inquiry  of  fome  Ifraelites,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  pay  their  lid  offices  to  fomc  of 
their  relations,  and  who  being  thus  polluted,  were  not 
capable  of  partaking  of  the  pafchal  facrificc,  (2  Chr. 
xxx.  1,  2,  &c.)  'I  he  modern  Jews  obferve  in  general  the 
fame  ceremonies  that  were  praftifed  by  their  ancedors, 
in  the  celebration  of  the  pa(Tover.  On  the  fourteenth 
of  Nifan,  the  fird-born  fad  in  memory  of  God's  Unit- 
ing the  firft  born  of  the  Egyptians.  The  morning 
prayers  sre  the  fame  with  thofe  faid  on  other  fefti- 
vals.  They  take  the  roll  of  the  pcntateuch  out  of  the 
cheft,  and  read  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  twelfth  chap- 
ter of  Exodus,  and  what  is  contained  in  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  Numbers,  relating  to  the  paffover.  The 
matron  of  the  family  then  fpreads  a table,  and  fets  on 
it  two  unleavened  cakes,  and  two  pieces  of  the  lamb, 
a (boulder  boiled  and  another  roafted,  to  put  them  in 
mind  that  God  delivered  them  with  a ftretched  out 
arm.  To  this  they  add  fomc  fmall  fifties,  becaufe 
of  the  leviathan  ; a hard  egg,  becaufe  of  the  ziz  j 
fomc  meal,  becaufe  of  the  behemoth,  (thefe  three  ani- 
mals being  appointed  for  the  fead  of  the  cleft  in  the 
other  life);  and  peas  and  nuts  for  the  children,  to  pro- 
voke their  curiofity  to  a Ik  the  reafon  of  this  cere- 
mony. They  likewife  ufe  a kind  of  mudard,  which 
has  the  appearance  of  monar,  to  reprefent  their  ma- 
king bricks  in  Egypt.  The  father  of  the  family  fits 
down  with  his  children  and  (laves,  becaufe  on  this  day 
all  are  free.  Being  fet  down,  he  takes  bitter  herbs, 
and  dips  them  in  the  mudard,  then  eats  them,  and 
diftributes  to  the  reft.  Then  they  eat  of  the  lamb, 
the  hiftory  and  inftilution  of  which  is  at  that  time  re- 
cited by  the  mafter  of  the  family.  The  whale  rep 3 fl 
is  attended  with  hymns  and  prayers.  They  pray-for 
the  prince  under  whofe  dominion  they  live,  according 
to  the  advice  of  Jeremiah  (xxix.  7.),  •*  Seek  the  peace 
of  the  city  whither  I have  caufed  you  to  be  carried 
away  captives,  and  pray  unto  the  Lord  for  it : for  in 
the  peace  thereof  (hall  ye  have  peace.'*  See  the  article 
Feast,  &c.  The  fame  things  are  put  in  praftice  the 
two  following  days;  and  the  feftival  is  concluded  by 
the  ceremony  hahdala  or  didfr.ftion.  This  ceremony 
is  performed  at  the  doling  of  the  Sabbath  day,  at 
which  time  (he  mafter  of  the  houfe  pronounces  cer- 
tain beneibftions,  accompanied  with  certain  formali- 
ties, requelling  that  every  thing  may  fucceed  well  the 
week  following.  After  going  out  of  the  fynagoguc, 
they  then  eat  leavened  bread  for  the  la  ft  time.  ( I.eo  of 
G Modena, 
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FtiT-ver,  Modena,  p.  iii.  c.  3.  and  the  Rabbins.^  While  the 

Paffport.  (gtrp]e  (landing,  they  brought  their  lambs  thither, 
and  facrificed  them,  offering  the  blood  to  the  prie’t, 
who  poured  it  out  at  the  toot  of  the  altar.  The  paf- 
fever  was  typically  prrdiftive  of  Chrift  our  chriftian 
paflover,  ( 1 Cor.  v.  7.)  As  the  dellroying  angel  paf- 
fed  over  the  houfes  marked  with  the  blood  of  the  paf- 
chal  lamb,  fo  the  wrath  of  God  pafleaover  them  whofe 
fouls  are  fprinkled  with  the  blood  of'Chrift.  The 
pafchal  Iamb  was  killed  hefore  Ifracl  was  delivered,  fo 
it  is  neceffary  Chrift  Ihotild  fuffer  before  we  could  be 
redeemed.  It  was  killed  before  Mofes's  law  or  Aa- 
ron'a  facrifices  were  enjoined,  to  fhow  that  deliverance 
comes  to  mankind  by  none  of  them  ; but  only  the 
true  paflover,  that  Lamb  of  God  fla:n  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world,  (Rora.  iii.  25.  Hcb.  ix.  14.)  It 
was  killed  the  firft  month  of  the  year,  which  pre- 
figured that  Chrift  (hould  fuffer  death  in  thia  month, 
(John  xviii.  18.)  It  was  killed  in  the  evening,  (Exod. 
xii.  6.)  So  Chrift  fuffered  in  the  laft  days,  and  at 
this  time  of  the  day,  (Matt,  xxvii.  46.  Heb.  i.  2.) 
At  even  alfo  the  fun  fets,  which  Ihows  that  it  was  the 
San  of  Righteourncfs  who  was  to  fuffer  and  die,  and 
that  at  his  p^flion  univcrf.il  darknefc  {hould  be  upon 
the  whole  eirth,  (Luke  xxtii.  44.)  The  paflover  was 
roafted  with  fire,  to  denote  the  (harp  and  dreadful 
pains  which  Chrift  {hould  fuffer,  not  only  from  men, 
hut  from  God  alfo.  It  was  to  be  eaten  with  bitter 
herbs,  not  only  to  put  them  in  remembrance  of  their 
hitter  bondage  in  Egypt,  but  alfo  to  typify  our  morti- 
fication  to  fin,  and  readinefs  to  undergo  afflictions  for 
Chrift,  (Col.  i.  24.)  Many  erroneoMfly  imagine,  that 
the  paffover  was  inftituted  in  memory  of  the  Ifraclitea 
palling  the  Red  Sea ; though  it  is  certain  the  feaft 
was  held,  and  had  ita  name,  before  the  Ifraclitea  took 
a ftep  of  their  way  out  of  Egypt,  and  continently 
feveral  day*  before  their  palling  the  Red  Sea.  Be- 
tides the  paflover  celebrated  on  the  fouitcenth  of  the 
firft  month,  there  was  a fee  on  J paflover  held  on  the 
fourteenth  of  the  fecond  month  after  the  equinox,  in- 
ftituted by  God  in  favour  of  travellers  and  Tick  per- 
fons,  who  could  not  attend  at  the  firft,  nor  be  at  Jc- 
ruf.lem  on  the  day.  The  Greeks,  and  even  fome  of 
the  catholic  do&ors,  from  the  thirteenth,  eighteenth, 
and  nineteenth,  chapters,  of  St  John,  take  occafion 
to  conclude,  that  Jcfus  anticipated  the  day  marked 
for  the  paflover  in  the  L»w ; but  the  authority  of  three 
evangclifta  feems  to  evince  the  contrary.  See  Whit- 
by’s Diffcrtation  on  this  fubjefit,  in  an  appendix  to 
the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St  Mark.  F.  Lamy  fup- 
pofes  that  our  Lord  did  not  attend  at  the  paflover 
the  laft  year  of  bis  life  ; which  fentiment  has  drawn 
upon  him  abundance  of  oppofera.  F.  Hardouin  af- 
ferts,  that  the  Galileans  celebrated  the  paflover  on  one 
day,  and  the  Jews  on  another. 

PASSPORT,  or  Pass,  a licence  or  writing-  ob- 
tained from  a prince  or  gownar,  granting  permiffion 
and  a fafe  conduct  to  paf*  through  nis  territories  with- 
out molcflation : Alfo  a permiffion  granted  by  any 
ftate  to  navigate  In  fome  particular  fea,  without  hin- 
d era  nee  or  molcflation  from  it.  It  contains  the  name 
of  the  veffd,  and  that  of  the  mafter,  together  with 
her  tonnage  and  the  number  of  her  crew,  certifying 
that  (he  belongs  to  the  fubjeda  of  a particular  ftate, 
and  requiring  all  perfona  at  peace  with  that  ftate  to 
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fuffer  her  to  proceed  on  her  voyage  without  in  t err  op.  Paffpeet 
tion.  fl 

The  violation  of  fafe  conduAs  or  paflportsexprefsly  Faite' 
granted  by  the  king  or  by  his  ambafladors  to  the  fub-  ' T 
jefts  of  a foreign  power  in  time  of  mutual  war,  or 
committing  afts  of  hoftility  agaiaft  fuch  as  are  in  ami- 
ty, league,  or  truce  with  us,  who  are  here  under  a ge- 
neral implied  fafe-cendu&,  are  breaches  ©f  the  public 
faith,  without  which  there  can  be  no  intercourse  or 
commerce  between  one  nation  and  another  ; and  fuch 
offences  may,  according  to  the  writers  upon  the  law  of 
nations,  be  a proper  ground  of  a national  war.  And 
it  is  ena&cd  by  the  ftatute  31  Hen.  VI.  cap.  4.  ftill 
in  force,  that  if  any  of  the  king's  fubje&s  attempt  or 
offend  upon  the  fea,  or  in  any  port  within  the  king's 
obeyfance,  or  againft  any  ftranger  in  amity,  league,  or 
ttucr,  or  under  fafe-condult,  and  efpccially  by  at- 
tacking his  perfor.,  or  fpoiling  him,  or  robbing  him  of 
his  goods  5 the  lord-chancellor,  with  any  of  the  ju- 
ftiers  of  either  the  king's  .bench  or  common-picas,  may 
caufe  full  rellitution  and  amends  to  be  made  to  the 
party  injured.  Pafquier  fays,  that  pujport  was  introduced 
for  pajfe-par-tsut.  Balzac  mentions  a very  honourable 
paflport  given  by  an  emperor  to  a pbilofopher  in  thefe 
terms:  “If  there  be  any  one  on  land  or  fea  hardy 
enough  to  molcft  Pocamoa,  let  him  confider  whether 
he  be  flrong  enough  to  wage  war  with  Caefar." 

Passroar  is  ufed  likewile  for  a licence  granted  by 
a prince  for  the  importing  or  exporting  merchandizes, 
moveables,  flee.  without  paying  the  duties.  Merchants 
procure  fuch  paffports  for  certain  kinds  of  commodi- 
ties ; and  they  arc  always  given  to  smbafladors  and 
minifters  for  their  baggage,  equipage,  flee. 

Pass  poet  is  alfo  a licence  obtained  for  the  import- 
ing or  exporting  of  merchandizes  deemed  contraband, 
and  declared  fuch  by  tariffs,  &c.  as  gold.  Giver,  pre- 
cious  ft  ones,  ammunition  of  war,  horfea,  corn,  wool, 

&c.  upon  paying  duties. 

PASSUS,  among  the  Romans,  a meafure  of  length, 
being  about  four  feet  ten  inches,  or  the  thoufandth 
part  of  a Roman  mile.  The  word  properly  fignifiea, 
the  fpace  betwixt  the  feet  of  a man  walking  at  an. 
ordinary  rate.  See  Msasvrs.  * 

PASTE,  in  cookery,  a foft  compofition  of  flour, 
wrought  up  with  proper  fluids,  at  water,  milk,  or  the 
like,  to  ferve  tor  cafes  or  coffins,  therein  to  bake  meats, 
fruits,  Sc c.  It  is  the  bafts  or  foundation  of  pyes,  tarts, 
patties,  pafties,  and  other  works  of  paftry.  It  is  alfo 
ufed  in  confeflionary,  flee,  for  a preparation  of  fome 
fruit,  made  by  beating  the  pulp  thereof  with  fome  fluid 
or  other  admixture,  into  a foft  pappy  confidence, 
fpreading  it  into  a dilh,  and  drying  it  with  fugar,  till 
it  becomes  aa  pliable  as  an  ordinary  paftc.  It  is  ufed 
occafionally  alio  for  making  the  crufts  and  bottoms  of 
pyes,  flee.  Thus,  with  proper  admixtures,  are  made 
almond  paftes,  apple  paftes,  apricot  paftes,  cherry, 
currant,  lemon,  plum,  peach,  and  pear  paftes. 

Pasts  islikewife  ufed  for  a preparation  of  wheaten 
flour,  boiled  up  and  incorporated  with  water;  ufed  by 
various  artificers,  as  upholitcrcra,  (addlcrs,  bookbinders, 
flee,  inftead  of  glue  or  fize,  to  fallen  or  cement  their 
cloths,  leathers,  papers,  flee.  When  pafte  is  ufed  by 
bookbinders,  or  for  paper-kangiugs  to  rooms,  they  mix 
a fourth,  fifth,  or  fixth,  of  the  weight  of  the  flour  of 
powdered  re  fin  $ and  where  it  ia  wanted  ftill  more  te- 
nacious,. 
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p*ftc«  nsciout,  gum  arable  or  any  kind  of  fire  may  be  added. 

IS  Paftc  may  be  preferred,  by  diflblving  a little  fuMiroatc, 
* t*me>  . in  ihe  proportion  of  a dram  to  a quart,  in  the  water 
employed  for  making  it,  which  will  prcvcot  not  only 
rata  and  mice,  but  .my  other  kind  of  vermin  and  in- 
feds,  from  preying  upon  it. 

Pastes,  in  theghfi  trade,  or  the  imitation  or  coun- 
terfeiting of  gems  in  glaft,  fee  Gem,  p.  603. 

PASTEBOARD,  a kind  of  thick  paper,  formed 
of  ftveral  finglc  fhcets  palled  one  upon  another.  The 
chief  ufe  of  patteboard  it  for  binding  booka,  making 
kttrr-cafca,  &c.  See  Pam. 

PASTERN  of  a Horse,  in  the  manege,  it  the  di- 
ftance  betwixt  the  joint  next  the  foot  and  the  coronet 
of  the  hoof.  This  part  fhould  be  fhort,  efpecially  in 
middle  fi zed  horfts  ; becaulc  long  patterns  arc  weak, 
and  cannot  fo  well  endure  travelling. 

Pjtii*N-  Joint,  the  joint  next  a horfe’s  foot. 

PASTIL,  or  Pastel,  among  painters,  a kind  of 
pafte  made  of  different  colours  ground  ap  with  gura- 
wratcr,  in  order  to  make  Crayons. 

Pastil,  in  pharmacy,  is  a dry  compofitiou  of  fwcet- 
fmciling  re  fins,  aromatic  woods,  &c.  fomt  timet  burnt 
to  dear  and  (cent  the  air  of  a chamber. 

PASTIME,  a fport,  amufement,  or  diverfion.  Pa- 
ttimet  of  fame  kind  feem  to  be  akfolutely  neceffary, 
and  to  none  more  than  to  the  man  of  ttudy  ; for  the 
mott  vigorous  mind  cannot  bear  to  l>e  always  bent* 
Conftant  application  to  one  purfuit,  if  it  deeply  engage 
the  attention,  is  apt  to  unhinge  the  mind,  and  to  ge- 
nerate madnefs  ; of  which  the  Don  Quixote  of  Cer- 
vantes, and  the  aftronomcr  of  Johnfon,  arc  two  ad- 
mirably conceived  instances.  But  though  paitime  is 
neceffary  to  relieve  the  mind,  it  indicates  great  frivo- 
lity when  made  the  bufineft  of  lifer  ; and  yet  the  rich 
and  the  great,  who  are  not  obliged  to  labour  for  the 
means  of  fubfittence,  too  often  rove  from  pattime  to 
pattime  with  as  conftant  affiiuityas  the  mechanic  toils 
for  bis  family,  or  as  the  philofopher  devotes  himfelf 
to  the  cultivation  of  fcience.  When  thofe  paltimes 
tend  to  give  elafticity  to  the  mind  or  (Length  to  the 
body,  fuch  conduit  is  not  only  allowable,  but  praife- 
vorthy ; but  when  they  produce  effects  the  reverfe  of 
thefe,  it  ia  both  hurtfsl  and  criminal.  The  gaming- 
table, the  mafqueradc,  the  midnight  affcmbly  of  any 
lort,  mutt  of  nccdCty  enfeeble  both  the  body  and  the 
mind  ; and  yet  fuch  are  the  fafhionable  amufements  of 
the  piefent  day,  to  which  many  a belle  and  many  a 


beau  Cacflfire  their  beauty,  their  health,  their  quiet,  PdBna* 
and  their  virtue. 

Far  different  were  the  ptttimee  of  our  wifer  ancef- 
tors  : Remote  from  rice  and  effeminacy,  they  were 
innocent,  manly,  and  generous  excrcifei.  From  the 
ancient  record,  of  this  country,  it  appears,  that  the 
fportj,  amufementa,  plcafurcs,  and  recreations,  of  our 
anceftors,  as  deferibed  by  Fits  Stephen  (a),  added 
ftrength  and  agility  to  the  wheels  of  (Ltc-raeclnnifm, 
while  they  had  a direct  tendency  towards  utility.  For 
moft  of  thefe  ancient  recreations  are  rtfolvable  into  the 
public  defence  of  the  (late  again II  the  attacks  of  a fo- 
reign enemy.  The  play  at  ball,  derived  from  the  Ro- 
mans, is  tirll  introduced  by  this  author  as  the  common 
extreife  of  every  fchool-boy.  The  performance  was  in 
a field,  where  the  refort  of  the  moft  fub^anEal  and 
confidcrable  citizens,  to  give  encouragement  and  coun- 
tenance to  this  feat  of  agility,  was  fplcndid  and  nume- 
rous. The  intention  of  this  amufement  at  thi>  period 
of  time  was  to  make  the  juvenile  race  active,  nimble, 
and  vigorous  ; which  qualities  were  requifitc  whenever 
their  aififtance  fhould  be  wanted  in  the  protc&ion  of 
their  country.  The  next  fpeciea  of  pattime  indeed 
does  not  feem  to  have  this  tendency  ; but  it  was  only, 
as  it  {ferns,  an  annual  cuttom:  This  was  cock-fighting. 

The  author  tells  us,  that  in  the  afternoon  of  Shrove- 
Tucfday,  00  which  day  this  cuttom  prevailed,  they 
concluded  the  day  in  throwing  the  ball : which  (cents 
to  infinuate,  that  the  cock-fighting  w*s  merely  in  con- 
formity to  ancient  ufage,  and  limited  only  to  part  of 
the  day,  to  make  way  for  a more  laudable  perform- 
ance. Wc  may  reafona!  ly  fuppofe,  although  this  au- 
thor is  entirely  filcnt  upon  this  head,  that  while  cock- 
fighting  w.'s  going  on,  cock-throwing  was  the  fport 
ol  the  lowctk  chfaof  people,  who  coiud  not  afford  the 
expencc  of  the  former  (a).  Another  fpccics  of  manly 
exercife  was  truly  martial,  and  intended  to  quality 
the  advcntuicrs  for  marti  il  difeiplinc.  It  is  related  by 
Fitx  £>uphen  thus:  44  Every  Friday  in  Lent,  a com- 
pany of  young  men  comes  into  the  field  on  horfeback, 
attended  and  condu&cd  by  the  bett  horfemeu  : then 
march  forth  the  fons  of  the  citizens,  and  othrr  young 
men,  with  di  farmed  lances  and  ftuclds  i and  there 
pradife  feats  of  war.  Many  courtiers  like  wife,  when 
the  king  is  near  the  fpot,  and  attendants  upon  noble- 
men, do  repair  to  thefe  cxercifcs  j and  while  the  hope 
of  vidoty  does  inflame  their  minds,  thty  fhow  by  good 
pi  oof  how  ferviccablc  they  would  be  in  martial  affairs.'* 

C 2 This 


(a)  Otherwife  called  William  Stephaoides,  a monk  of  Canterbury,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen, 
to  the  time  of  Richard  I.  He  wrote  a Latin  treatife.  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  fcveral  paltimes 
which  were  countenanced  in  his  time.  Bale  in  his  writings  draws  a plcafing  portrait  of  him.  He  is  like  wife 
fketched  in  ftrong  and  forcible  outlines  of  praife  and  commendation  by  Lcland.  Bale  fays  thus  of  him : 
44  The  time  which  other  people  ufually  xnifcmployed  in  an  idle  and  frivolous  manner,  he  confccratcd  to  in- 
quiries which  tended  to  increafe  the  fame  and  dignity  of  his  country : in  doing  which,  he  was  not  unworthy 
•f  being  compared  to  Plato;  for,  like  him,  be  nude  the  ttudy  of  men  and  heaven  bis  conttant  exer- 
cife." 

(a)  There  were  places  fet  apart  for  the  battles  of  thefe  animals,  as  at  this  day,  where  no  one  was  admitted 
without  money.  Thefe  places,  or  Juts  commonly  called,  were  fcbooli,  aa  at  this  day,  in  which  people  were 
inttru&ed  in  the  doctrines  of  chance,  lofs  and  gain,  betting  and  wagers,  and  particularly  in  the  liberal  art 
of  loymg  /«w  to  one.  Cock-throwing  has  been  laudably  abolUhed  ; for  it  was  a fpcoes  of  cruelty  towards  aa 
innocent  and  ufcful  animal ; and  fuch  a cruelty  as  would  have  kindled  companion  in  the  heart  of  the  rankclt 
barbarian. 
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This  evidently  is  of  Roman  defeent,  and  immediately 
brings  to  our  recollection  the  LuJus  Troj*%  fuppofed  to 
be  the  invention,  as  it  was  the  common  exercife,  of 
Afcanius.  The  common  people,  in  this  age  of  maf- 
culinc  manners,  made  every  amufement  wlicte  ftrength 
was  exerted  the  fubjeft-matter  of  ioftru&ion  and  im- 
provement : intruded  to  exert  their  bodily  ftrength  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  country’s  rights ; and  their 
minds  improved,  by  fuch  exertion,  into  every  manly 
and  generous  principle. 

In  the  vacant  intervals  of  induftry  and  labour,  com- 
monly called  the  holy -days,  indolence  and  inactivity, 
which  at  this  day  mark  this  portion  of  time,  were 
found  only  in  thofe  whofe  lives  were  diftempered  with 
age  or  infirmity.  The  view  which  Fitz- Stephen  gives 
ns  of  the  Faller-holydays  is  animated.  “ In  Fatter- 
holy  days  they  fight  battles  upon  the  water.  A Ihicld 
is  hanged  upon  a pole,  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the 
ftream.  A boat  is  prepared  without  oars,  to  be  borne 
along  by  the  violence  of  the  water  ; and  in  the  fore* 
pirt  thereof  ftandeth  a young  man,  ready  to  give 
charge  upon  the  ihield  with  hia  lance.  If  fo  be 
that  he  break  his  lance  againft  the  fhicld,  and  doth 
not  fall,  he  is  thought  to  have  performed  a worthy 
deed.  If  without  breaking  his  lance  he  runs  ftrong- 
ly  againft  the  fhield,  down  he  faUtth  into  the  water ; 
for  the  boat  is  violently  farced  with  the  tide  : but  on 
each  fide  of  the  Ihicld  ride  two  boats,  furoilhed  with 
young  men,  who  recover  him  who  fallcth  foon  as  they 
tnay.  In  the  holydays  all  the  fammer  the  youths  are 
excrcifcd  in  leaping,  dancing,  ihooting,  wreftling,  call* 
ing  the  Hone,  and  pradlifing  their  Ihields  ; and  the 
maidens  trip  with  their  timbrels,  and  dance  as  long  as 
they  can  well  fee.  In  winter,  every  holyday  before 
dinner,  the  hoars  prepared  for  brawn  are  fet  to  fight, 
c r clfe  bulls  or  bears  arc  bailed.” 

Tbefc  were  the  laudable  purfuits  to  which  leifure 
was  devoted  by  our  forefathers,  fo  far  back  aa  the  year 
1130.  Their  immediate  fucceflors  breathed  the  fame 
generous  fpirit.  Ir.  the  year  1212,  the  6th  year  of 
Henry  III.  we  find,  that  certain  matters  in  exercife*  of 
this  kind  made  a public  profeffion  of  their  inftrultions 
and  difcipline,  which  they  imparted  to  thofe  who  were 
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defirous  of  attaining  excellence  and  victory  in  tbefc  Paftime. 
honourable  achievements.  About  this  period,  the — v— ■ 
perfons  of  better  Tank  and  family  introduced  the  play 
ofTmm/(c);  and  ereCtcd  courts  or  oblong  edifices 
for  the  performance  of  the  cxercife. 

About  the  year  1253,  in  the  38th  year  of  Hen- 
ry III.  the  Quintan  w as  a fport  much  in  falhion  in  aU 
moll  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  This  contrivance 
confided  of  au  upright  poll  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground, 
upon  the  top  of  which  was  a crofa  piece  of  wood, 
moveable  upon  a fpindle;  one  end  of  which  was  broad 
like  the  flat  part  of  an  halberd,  while  at  the  other  end 
was  hung  a bag  of  fand.  The  exercife  was  perform- 
ed on  horfcback.  The  mtlferly  performance  was, 
when,  upon  the  broad  part  being  ttruck  with  a lance, 
which  fometimes  broke  it,  the  aflailanr  rode  fwiftly 
on,  fo  as  to  avoid  bring  ttruck  on  the  back  by  the  bag 
of  fand,  which  turned  round  inftantly  upon  the  ttroke 
given  with  a very  fwift  motion.  He  who  executed 
this  feat  in  the  mott  dexterous  manner  was  declared 
vi&or,  and  the  prize  to  which  be  became  intitled  was 
a peacock.  But  if,  upon  the  aim  taken,  the  contender 
mifcirrit-d  in  ilriking  at  the  broadfide,  his  impotency 
of  Drill  became  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the  fpco 
tators. 

* Dr  Plott,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Oxfordlhire, 
tells  us,  that  this  pattime  was  in  pra6ke  in  his  time  at 
Dcddington  in  this  county.  “ They  firtl  (fays  this  au- 
thor) fixed  a poll  perpendicularly  in  the  ground,  and 
then  placed  a fmall  piece  of  timber  upon  the  top  of  ir, 
fattened  on  a fpindle,  with  a board  nailed  to  it  on  one 
end,  and  a bag  of  fand  hanging  at  the  other.  Againll 
this  board  they  anciently  rode  with  fpears : now  as  I 
faw  it  at  DeJdington  only  with  ttrong  (laves,  which 
violently  bringing  about  the  bag  of  (and,  if  they  make 
not  good  fpeed  away,  it  ftrikes  them  in  the  neck  or 
fhnuklera,  and  fometimes  perhaps  linker  them  down 
from  their  horfes  ; the  great  defign  of  the  fport  being 
to  try  the  agility  both  of  man  and  horCe,  and  to  break 
the  board  : which,  whoever  did,  was  accounted  con- 
queror : for  whom  heretofore  there  was  fomc  reward 
always  appointed.”  (d) 

Matthew  Paris,  (peaking  of  this  manly  diverfion, 

fays, 


(c)  The  word  Tennis  feems  to  owe  its  original  to  the  French  language  : if  fi>,  the  game  is  of  French  pro- 
duction. Yet  the  word  tear*.  will  hardly  be  found  to  aftord  incontrovertible  evidence  upon  this  fubjeCt.  For 
the  holding  or  keeping  pofleflion  of  the  ball  is  no  part  of  the  game,  but  rather  a circumttance  cafually  at- 
tending it:  fince,  during  the  performance  of  it,  the  ball  is  in  continual  motion,  fo  there  can  be  no  tcncx  at  this 
juncture.  Perhaps  a place  in  France  called  Tennois  (as  there  is  a town  which  differs  only  in  a letter,  called 
Sennch , in  the  diftritt  of  Champagne)  was  the  place  where  the  balls  were  lirft  made,  and  the  game  firft  in- 
troduced. » 

(n)  This  was  certainly  an  exercife  derived  from  a military  inftitution  of  the  Romans,  though  not  inftru- 
menully  the  fame.  Whoever  confiders  the  form  and  difpofition  of  the  Roman  camp?,  which  were  formed 
into  a fquare  figure,  will  find  there  were  four  principal  gates  or  paflagea.  Near  the  Qunflorium,  or  Quaflor’a 
apartment,  was  the  Forum , or  what  is  now  called  a futtling-houfe,  and  from  being  near  the  Quieftor’s  flatiun 
called  Quajiorium  forum.  At  this  part  was  a fifth  gate  Quintana,  where  the  foldiers  were  inltruCted  in  the 
difcipline  of  the  Pa/aria,  which  was  to  aim  at  and  (Irikc  their  javelins  agamil  an  upright  poll  fixed  in  the 
ground,  as  a kind  of  pro/ufion  to  a real  engagement  with  an  enemy.  By  the  frequent  practice  of  this  exercife, 
fometimes  called  exercithm  ad paium  by  Homan  writers,  the  feddiera  at  length  acquired  not  only  a dexterity  and 
addrefs  in  the  management  of  their  arms,  but  a conftant  and  regular  cxaCtnefs  in  the  direction  of  them.  Titus 
Livius  Patavmus,  cap.  2.  Pasuiro/lus  Rerum  Memoral.  hb.  is.  tit.  21.  Fulturius  in  Avgujlants  Monument ut  lib.  Is. 

P*  w-  ... 

Upon  the  irruption  of  the  IJlri  into  the  Roman  camps,  which  they  plundered,  (ays  Livius,  ad  Quujiorium 
forum,  quint anamqur  pervencruut. 
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Paftime.  fays,  44  The  London  youth*  made  trial  of  their  ftrength 
on  horfebsek,  by  running  at  the  Quintan ; in  doing 
which,  whoever  excelled  all  the  reft  was  rewarded  with 
a peacock.”  Thi«  fport  it  continual  to  this  day  in 
Wales ; and  being  in  ufe  only  upon  marriages,  it  may 
be  confidtred  as  a votive  paltime,  by  which  thefe  he- 
roic fpirits  feem  to  wifh,  that  the  male  iffue  of  fuch 
marriage  may  be  as  ftroilg,  vigorous,  and  a&ive,  aa 
thofe  who  arc  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  celebration 
of  this  feftive  exertion  of  manhood.  Virtuous  exer- 
cifes  of  this  kind  would  be  too  rude  and  barbarous  for 
the  attendants  on  pleafure  in  the  prefent  age.  The 
hand  would  tremble  at  the  weight  of  the  javelin  ; and 
the  heart  would  pant  upon  the  apprehenfion  of  perfo- 
nal  insecurity.  While  thefe  exertions  of  triumphant 
pro wels  continued,  the  fordid  degeneracy  of  difpofi- 
tion,  the  fupple  hafenefs  of  temper,  were  unknown : 
for  the  love  of  country,  as  the  Roman  orator  has  wife- 
ly obferved,  included  all  other  virtues.  But  if  we  guard 
the  palace  of  honour,  like  the  brazen  calUc  of  Danae, 
with  every  poflihle  fecurity,  importunate  corruption 
will  be  ever  waiting  at  the  gate,  to  feize  an  opportuni- 
ty of  introfion.  Thefe  feats  of  honourable  Cornell  were 
fuccceded  by  the  gilded  banners  of  exhibition,  and  all 
the  long  train  of  dependents  in  the  intereft  of  indo- 
lence ; for  the  writers  of  thefe  times  inform  us,  that 
the  foft  pleafurcsof  the  flage  forced  the  paffes  to  public 
favour  in  the  year  1 391,  and  likewife  in  the  year  1409 ; 
fo  that  utility,  which  before  itood  on  the  right  hand 
of  ple'-tfure,  was  now  ordered  to  withdraw  for  a feafon. 
The  drama,  it  feems,  was  attempted  by  a fet  of  ufe* 
lef*  and  infignifirant  perfons  called  pcrijb*clerks  ; who, 
bccaufe  they  had  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  ig- 
norantly prefumed  that  this  included  every  other  fpe- 
cics  of  knowledge-  The  fuhjett  was  truly  ferrous,  the 
creation  of  the  world  ; but  the  performance  muft  have 
been  ludicrous.  It  was,  however,  honoured  with  the 
attendance  of  noble  perfonages  ; and  royalty  ilfelf 
deigned  to  caft  a favourable  eye  upon  it,  for  the  king 
and  queen  were  prefent-  Thefe  interludes  lafted  no 
longer  than  the  time  requifitc  for  the  former  cMifc< 
dcracy  of  utility  and  pleafure  to  refume  its  powers  ; 
as  when  the  pliable  bow  by  being  too  much  bent  is 
put  out  of  (ltape,  and  by  its  clafliciiy  recovers  its  for- 
mer pofition.  The  lauce,  the  fhield,  the  ball,  and  the 
equeitrian  proceflion,  came  forward  again;  and  put  the 
dramatic  ufurper  to  flight.  After  this  period,  thefe 
objects  of  generous  pleafure  fet  m to  have  had  their  au- 
dience of  leave,  and  one  general  objcdl,  indeed  no  lefs 
manly  than  the  former,  to  have  tilled  their  Rations, 
which  was  archery.  This  had  a continuance  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  1.  for  wc  find  in  many  hofpitals  found- 
ed in  that  rcigu,  among  the  articles  of  benefaction  re- 
corded upon  their  walls,  this  finguhr  provition,  arms 
fur  the  Lcyt,  which  figniiicd  bo  vis  and  arrow. 
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There  are  many  places  at  this  day,  formerly  refort*  Psftime. 
cd  to,  for  the  practice  of  this  noble  art,  diftinguifhed  “"v—"1 
by  appellations  which  indicate  their  ancient  ufage: 
fuch  as  Brentford  Butts,  Newington  Butts,  and  many 
others  of  the  like  denomination.  It  appears  from  33  . 

Hen.  VI 11.  that  by  the  intuition  of  other  pernicious 
games,  archcry  had  been  for  a long  time  difufed  ; to 
revive  which  this  ftatute  was  made.  It  feems  that  the 
bows  of  the  bell  kind  were  made  of  yew ; and  that 
this  wood  might  be  readily  obtained  for  this  purpofc, 
yew  trees  were  planted  in  churchyards.  The  font  of 
thofe  only  who  were  prrfons  of  fortune  and  fafhion,  if 
under  17  years  of  age,  were  permitted  to  ufe  fuch 
lmws.  The  words  of  the  ftatute  are  lingular,  and  ran 
thus : 44  No  perfon  under  feventccn  years,  except  he, 
or  his  father  or  mother,  have  lands  er  tenements  to 
the  yearly  value  of  ten  pounds,  or  be  worth  in  value 
or  moveables  the  fum  of  forty  marks  fterling,  (hall 
flioot  with  any  bow  of  yew,  which  fhall  be  bought  for1 
him,  after  the  feaft  of  our  Lady  next  coming,  under 
the  pain  to  lofe  and  forfeit  fix  fhillings  and  eigbtpence.” 

Two  obfervations  ariie  here  upon  thefe  words.  Onc,- 
that  the  yew- wood,  not  being  fo  common  as  other 
wood,  might  probably  be  foon  found  deficient,  as  it 
was  the  beft  wood  for  making  bows,  if  not  retrained 
in  the  ufe  of  it  to  particular  ages  and  perfons,  as 
young  people  wantonly  deftroy  what  is  put  into  their  - 
hands  for  ufeful  purpofc*.  The  other  obferration  is, 
that  the  age  of  17  is  by  this  ftatute  diftinguifhed  as 
the  age  of  diferetion,  when  young  people  arc  more  at- 
tentive and  confiderate  in  things  of  private  concern  ; 
an  age  in  thefe  time*  which  few  ever  arrive  at,  and 
fome  never.  This  ftatute  makes  provifion  of  other 
kinds  of  wood  for  the  common  people  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 41  To  the  intent  that  every  perfon  may 
have  bows  of  mean  price,  be  it  enacted,  that  every  • 
bowyer  fhall,  for  every  bow  that  he  raaketh  of  yew, 
make  four  other  bows,  meet  to  (hoot  with,  of  elm, 
wich,  hafill,  nfh,  or  other  wood  apt  for  the  fame,  un- 
der pain  to  lofe  and  forfeit  for  every  fuch  how  fo  lack- 
ing the  fum  of  three  fhilliugs  and  fourpcnce.”  it 
feems  there  was  a fpecies  of  yew  at  this  time  called 
elk,  which  wood  was  ftronger  and  more  pliant  than  the 
copimon  yew  mentioned  in  this  ftatute,  and  the  price 
of  it  fixed.  **  Moreover,  no  bowyer  fhall  fell  or  put 
to  falc  to  any  of  the  king’s  fubjedls,  any  bow  of  yew'- 
of  the  tax  called  r/i,  above  the  price  of  three  fhillings 
and  fourpence,  under  the  pain  to  forfeit  twenty  (hillings 
for  every  how  fold  above  the  hid  price.” 

From  thefe  fevcral  contidcra^ioni  which  occur  in 
this  ftatme,  wc  can  trace  three  rrfplendent  qualities,  - 
courage,  ft  length,  and  agility  ; which  three  united, 
iufpired  two  more,  generality  and  magnanimity.  Up- 
on the  decline  of  this  and  other  potifhed  (a)  amulc- 
ments,  a favage  dctormiiy  of  manners  fprung  up,  but 
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(*)  How  widely  different  the  conceptions  of  politenefs  at  this  day  from  what  they  were  in  die  mod  re- 
fined agei  of  Greece  and  Rome  ! Thefe  two  flates  agreed  in  fixing  the  ftandard  of  this  accompli ilimcnt  upon 
the  fitnef*  and  propriety  of  things.  We  bend  to  an  arbitrary  impofture  of  language,  trufting  to  the  fenfe  aud 
meaning  of  our  opposite  Gallic  neighbours,  a«  if  this  ifland  was  at  all  times  to  be  the  foot-ball  of  that  conti- 
nent. i o define  politenefs  in  its  ancient  and  true  ftnfe,  it  is  a manly  exertion  of  conduct,  founded  upon  every 
noble  and  virtuous  principle.  Gallic  politenefs  is  an  effeminate  impotence  of  demeanor,  founded  upon  fallacy,, 
evafion,  and  very  tuiidious  artifice.  There  can  be  no  fccurityi  no  happiness,  no  prufperity,  awaiting  thi*. 

kingdom^ 
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1’aflaae.  fpgngled  here  and  there  with  the  oppofite  ehsra&er 

' 1 * of  1 xy  opulence,  which  began  now  to  etett  her  velvet 
ft?ndard  in  defiance  of  chaftc  ar.d  regular  manners. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  James  I/s  reign,  tn'litary 
prowefs  fee  ms  to  have  founded  a retreat  (r).  He,  to 
gratiiy  the  importunity  of  the  common  people,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  obviate  his  own  fears  upon  a rdufal, 
publilhrd  a book  of  fports,  in  which  the  people  had 
Itccn  feme  time  ! efiore  ufually  indulged  on  Sunday 
evening,  hut  which  had  Iwcn  lately  prohibited.  Thefe 
fporta  confided  of  dam-in,',  tinging,  wrcftling,  church 
alts,  and  other  prof-  nations  of  that  day. 

Charles,  his  fucccflor,  wifely,  in  the  very  entrance 
of  his  rci,,n,  abolished  thefe  (ports.  The  .-A  of  Charles 
Hates  the  fevetal  amufements  in  part  ; by  which  we 
may  conjr&ure  what  was  the  remainder  ai  (laud  in 
the  1 ook  of  fports  by  Jamr*.  It  is  ncceffary  to  tian- 
'feri’  e that  part  of  the  a£\  relating  to  this  fubjefl. 
44  Fora  (much  as  there  is  nothing  more  rcccptahlc  to 
God,  than  the  true  and  finccre  woilhip  of  Him,  and 
frrvicc  according  to  His  holy  will,  and  that  the  holy 
keeping  of  the  Lord's  day  is  a principal  part  of  the 
fervice  of  God,  which  in  miny  places  of  this  realm 
hr.th  been,  and  now  it,  prophaned  and  negledrd  by  a 
diforderly  fort  of  people,  in  cxercifing  and  frequenting 
bear  baiting, bull-  baiting,  interludes,  and  common-  plays, 
and  other  unlawful  exerctfet  and  paftimes,  neglect- 
ing divine  fervice  both  in  their  own  parifhes  and  elfe* 
where  : Be  it  cnafted,  that  fiom  and  after  forty  days 
next  alter  the  end  of  this  fcffioo  of  parbament,  there 
fhall  be  no  meetings,  aflemblies,  or  concourfe  of  people, 
out  of  their  own  parishes,  on  the  Loitl*a  day,  within 
this  realm  of  England,  or  any  the  dominions  thereof, 
for  any  fports  or  paftimes  whatfoever  : nor  any  bear- 
baiting,  bull-baiting,  interludes,  common  plays,  or 
other  unlawful  exercifes  or  paftimes,  ufed  by  any  pc?, 
fon  or  perfons  within  their  own  parilhea  : and  that 
every  perfbn  and  perfons  offending  in  any  of  the  fsid 
premifes,  fhall  foreit  for  every  offence  the  fum  of  three 
millings  and  fourpencc  ; the  fame  to  be  employed  and 
converted  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor  of  the  parifh  where 
fuch  offence  fhall  be  committed."  All  this  was  perhaps 
proper,  and  fhowed  the  diflinguiihed  piety  of  this  un~ 
fortunate  monarch.  But  in  this  age  likewife  ended  the 
manly  fports  of  Britons,  and  nothing  was  introduced 
that  could  compenfite  for  the  loft. 

All  thefe  lufory  arts,  cor.tidered  as  vehicles  of  plea- 
furo,  from  the  variety  of  their  inventions,  reprefent 
pleafure  as  a fleecing  phantom  : evincing  at  the  fame 
time  the  liability  of  happioefs  aafpringing  from  inter- 
nal order.  Even  reflex  afts,  pregnant  with  future 
hopes  of  foiace  and  focial  recreation,  have  more  true 
feelings  in  expectancy  than  thofe  which  arife  from  the 
ohjed  in  pofTeflion.  Nay,  pleafure  is  found  frequent- 
ly in  the  imagination  only:  for  Ixton's  difappoint- 
ment  frequently  awaits  us  when  we  advance  to  embrace 
this  J uno  of  our  deGres. 
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Upon  the  whole,  happinefr,  the  only  thing  of  in-  Paftinae*. 
triolic  v.ilur,  mufl  arife  in  the  heart,  and  be  fomething  » ,a* 
more  folid  than  what  mere  amufetnent  cen  poflibly 
fupply.  Amufemcnta  or  paftimes  ought  ro  be  con- 
fidered  onto  as  nectfTary  relaxations  from  feverer  and 
more  uielul  employment  ; and  in  this  point  of  view 
thry  may  be  foltiy  purfued;  but  they  become  criminal 
when  they  o<  cupy  tiic  place  of  the  hufinefs  of  life. 

PAS  I INACA,  the  Parsnip:  A genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  penundria  clafs  of 
plants ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
45th  order.  Umbellate.  The  fruit  is  an  elliptical  com* 
piefled  plane ; the  petals  are  involuted  and  entire. 

There  are  only  two  fpecies  of  this  genua  | the  prin- 
cipal ot  which  is  the pcjltnaca /airva,  or  garden-parmep  : 
which  is  an  exceeding  fine  cfculcnt  root.  It  ia  to  be  pro- 
pagated fty  (owing  the  feeds  in  February  or  March,  in 
a rich  mellow  foil,  which  mult  be  deep  dug,  that  the 
roots  may  be  able  to  run  deep  without  hinderance. 

It  is  a common  pra&ice  to  fnw  carrots  at  the  fame 
time,  upon  the  fame  ground  with  the  parfneps  $ and 
if  the  carrots  are  defigued  to  lie  drawn  young,  there 
is  no  harm  in  it.  The  parfnrps,  when  they  are  grown 
up  a little,  muft  be  thinned  to  a foot  diftance,  and 
carefully  kept  clear  of  weeds.  They  are  fineft  ufted 
jult  at  the  frafon  when  the  leaves  are  decayed  : and 
fuch  as  are  defirous  to  eat  them  in  fpring  fhoukl  have 
them  taken  up  in  autumn,  and  preferred  in  fand. 

When  the  feeds  are  to  lx  faved,  fome  very  ftrorg  and 
fine  plants  fhould  be  left  four  feet  diftance  j and  to- 
wards the  eod  of  Auguft,  or  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, the  feeds  will  be  ripe : they  muft  then  be 
carefully  gathered,  and  dried  on  a coarfe  cloth.  They 
fhould  always  he  fown  the  fpring  following ; for  they 
do  not  keep  well. 

Hints  have  been  given  and  experiments  made  by 
agricultural  focicties,  refpe&ing  parfneps,  in  order 
to  raife  them  for  winter  food  to  cattle.  It  has  long 
been  a cuftom  in  fome  parti  of  Brittany,  to  fow  parf- 
neps in  tbe  open  field  for  the  food  of  cattle  ; as  we 
are  informed  by  the  fir  ft  volume  of  the  TranfaCtiona 
of  a Society  inllitutcd  in  that  province,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  tbe  (economical  and  commercial  inte- 
refts  of  their  country.  44  It  is  of  great  importance 
(fay  they)  that  parfneps  fhould  be  univerfally  cultiva- 
ted ; bccaufc  they  afford  10  excellent  and  wholcfome 
food  for  ail  kinds  of  cattle  during  the  winter,  and 
may  be  ufed  to  great  advantage  to  fatten  them.  Our 
bogs  have  no  other  food  ia  all  that  feafon,  and  our 
bullocks  and  oxen  thrive  well  upon  it.  Our  cows  fed 
with  parfneps  give  more  milk  than  with  any  other  win- 
ter fodder,  and  that  milk  yields  better  butter  than  the 
milk  of  cows  nourifhed  with  any  other  fubftancc.  Our 
horfta  fatten  with  this  food  ; though  fome  pretend  that 
it  renders  them  left  mettlefome,  and  burta  their  lega 
and  eyes.  Cattle  eat  thefe  roots  raw  at  fir  ft  diced 

lengihwii'c  ; 


kingdom,  fo  long  as  we  fawn  to  fafhions  that  difgrace  humanity,  and  to  manners  which  confifl  of  more  than 
Punic  perfidy. 

(r)  It  hath  been  confidently  aflerted  by  fome  hiflorians,  that  James  was,  during  his  whole  life,  ftruck  with 
terror  upon  the  fight  of  a drawn  fword  ; which  was  the  rrafon  of  bis  great  unwillingness  in  bellowing  the  ho- 
nour or  knighthood.  For  at  this  junfture,  he  bad  fuch  a tremor  upon  him,  that  inflead  of  laying  tbe  fword 
upon  the  fhoulder  of  the  perfon  to  be  knighted,  he  frequently  would  be  obferved  aimoft  to  thruft  the  point  of 
it  into  the  face  of  the  party  : which  occafioned  thofe  about  him  to  afhfi  him  in  the  direction  of  his  hand. 
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Faftophart  lenjrthwife  ; and  when  they  begin  not  to  relifh  them, 
Jt  they  are  cut  in  pieces  put  into  a large  copper,  prefled 
Pa  jtc.  tj,ere(  and  boiled  with  only  fo  much  water  as 

611s  up  the  chafms  between  them.  They  then  cat  them 
very  greedily,  an  1 continue  to  like  them."  See  Pa- 
nax  and  Opovanax. 

PASTOPHORI,  amongft  the  ancients,  were  priefU 
whofe  office  it  tna  to  carry  the  images,  along  with  the 
fhrines  of  the  gods  *t  folerrra  feilivaU,  when  they  were 
to  pray  to  them  for  rain,  fair  weather,  or  the  like.  The 
Greeks  had  a college  of  this  order  of  pried*  in  Sylla's 
time.  The  cell*  or  apartment*  near  the  temples,  where 
the  paftophori  lived,  were  called  pajopkoria.  There 
were  feveral  lodging-rooms  for  the  priefts  of  a fimtlir 
kind  in  the  temple  of  Jerufilem. 

PASTORAL,  in  general,  fomething  that  relates 
to  flicphcrds  t hence  we  fay,  p' ft  oral  life,  manners 
poetry,  &c. 

BUlSt  Paftoral  life  may  he  confidered  in  three  different 
views  ; either  fuch  as  it  now  a&ually  is  ; when  the 
VoLtll.  ftate  of  fhepherds  is  reduced  to  be  a mean,  fervile,  and 
p.  117.  laborious  ftate  ; when  their  employment*  fare  become 
difsgreeable,  and  their  ideas  groftandlow:  or  fuch 
•s  wc  may  fuppofe  it  once  to  have  been,  in  the  more 
early  and  Ample  age*,  when  it  was  a life  of  eafe  and 
abundance  ; when  the  wraith  of  men  confided  chiefly 
in  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  fhrpherd,  though  unre- 
fined in  his  manner*,  was  rcfptdlable  in  bis  ftate : or, 
laftly,  fuch  at  it  never  was,  and  never  can  in  reality 
be,  when,  to  the  eafe,  innocence,  and  fimplicity  of 
the  early  ages,  we  attempt  to  add  the  polifhed  tafte, 
and  cultivated  manners,  of  modern  times.  Of  thefe 
three  ftate*,  the  firft  is  too  grofs  and  mean,  the  laft 
too  refined  and  unoatural,  to  be  made  the  ground- work 
of  paftoral  poetry.  Either  of  thefe  extremes  it  a 
rock  upon  which  the  poet  will  fplit,  if  he  approach  too 
near  it*  We  (hall  be  difgufted  if  he  give  us  too  much 
of  the  fervile  employments  and  low  ideas  of  a&cal 
peafams,  as  Theocritus  is  cenfurcd  for  having  fome- 
times  done)  and  if,  like  fome  of  the  French  and  Ita- 
lian writers  of  paftorals,  he  makes  his  fhepherds  dif- 
courfc  as  if  they  were  courtier*  and  fcholars,  he  then 
retains  the  name  only,  but  wants  the  fpirit  of  paftoral 
poetry. 

Pastokjil  Poetry.  Sec  Poetry,  Part  IF.  Seft  IV. 

PASTRY,  that  branch  of  cookery  which  is  chiefly 
taken  up  in  making  pies,  parties,  cakes,  &c.  See  Paste. 

Dr  Cullen  obferves,  that  pafte  is  very- hard  and  in- 
dtgertibic  without  butter  ; and  even  with  it,  is  apt  to 
produce  heart  burn  and  acefcency.  Perhaps  this  is 
increafed  by  the  burned  butter,  from  a certain  fenfibi- 
lity  in  the  ftomach,  which  uccsfions  all  empyreumatic 
oils  to  be  long  retained,  and  fo  turn  rancefcent  and 
arid. 

PASTURE,  or  PstTuns-LanJ,  is  that  referred 
for  feeding  cattle. 

Parture  land  ia  of  fuch  advantage  to  husbandry,  that 
many  prefer  it  even  to  corn-land,  becaufe  of  the  fmall 
bazar  l and  labour  that  attends  it ; and  as  it  1 iys  the 
foundation  for  molt  of  the  profit  that  is  cxpe&ed  from 
the  arable  land,  becaufe  of  the  manure  afforded  by 
the  cattle  which  are  fed  upon  it*  Pzfturc  ground  is 
of  two  forts  ; the  one  is  meadow  land,  which  is  often 
overflowed  j and  the  other  is  upland,  which  lies  high 


and  dry.  The  firft  of  thefe  will  produce  a much  P»fb>  e- 
greater  quantity  of  hay  than  the  latter,  and  will  not 
require  mauuring  or  dtefling  fo  often : bat  then  the 
hay  produced  on  the  upland  is  much  preferable  to  the 
other ) as  is  alfo  the  meat  which  is  fed  in  the  upland 
more  valued  than  that  which  is  fatted  in  rich  mea- 
dows ; though  the  latter  will  make  the  fatter  and  lar- 
ger cattle,  as  is  fern  by  thofc  which  are  brought  from 
the  low  rich  Lands  in  Lincolnihire.  But  where  people 
are  nice  in  their  meat,  they  will  give  a much  larger 
price  for  fuch  as  hath  been  fed  on  the  downs,  or  in 
fhort  upland  parture,  than  for  the  other,  which  ia 
much  larger.  Bellies  this,  dry  partures  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  meadows,  that  they  may  be  fed  all 
the  winter,  and  are  not  fo  fubjed  to  poach  in  wet 
weather  ; nor  will  there  be  fo  many  bad  weeds  pro- 
duced ; which  are  great  advantages,  and  do  in  a 
great  meafure  recompenfc  for  the  fmallocfs  of  the 
crop. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  advantages  of  mea- 
dow land,  or  fuch  as  is  capable  of  being  overflowed 
with  water,  and  given  dirtdions  for  draining  and  im- 
proving low  parture  land,  under  the  article  Mbadow; 
therefore  Hull  not  repeat  that  here,  but  juft  men* 
tion  fome  methods  for  improving  of  upland  parture. 

The  firft  improvement  of  upland  parture  is,  by  fen- 
cing it,  and  dividing  it  into  fmall  fields  of  four,  five, 
fix,  eight,  or  ten,  acres  each,  planting  timber  tree* 
in  the  hedge-rows,  which  will  fcrcen  the  grafs  from 
the  dry  pinching  winJs  of  March,  which  will  prevent 
the  grafs  from  growing  in  large  open  lands  s fo  that  if 
April  proves  a dry  month,  the  land  produces  very 
little  hay  ; whereas  in  the  fheltcrcd  fields,  the  grafs 
will  begin  to  grow  early  in  March,  and  will  cover  the 
ground,  and  prevent  the  fun  from  parching  the  roots 
of  the  grafs,  whereby  it  will  keep  growing,  fo  as  to 
afford  a tolerable  crop  if  the  fpring  fhould  prove  dry. 

But  in  fencing  of  land  the  indofure  mull  not  be 
made  too  fmall,  cfpecialiy  where  the  hedge- rows  are 
planted  with  trees  ; becaufe,  when  the  trees  sre  advan- 
ced to  a confidenble  height,  they  will  fpread  over  the- 
land  ) and  where  they  are  clofc,  will  render  the  grafs 
four  ; fo  that  inftend  of  being  of  an  advantage  , it  will 
greatly  injure  the  pafture. 

The  next  improvement  of  upland  parture  is,  to  make 
the  turf  good,  where,  either  from  the  bsdnefs  of  the 
foil,  or  for  want  of  proper  care,  the  grafs  hath  been 
deftroyed  by  turtles,  bufhes,  or  mole  hills.  Where  the 
furface  of  the  laod  is  clayey  and  cold,  it  may  be  im- 
proved by  paring  it  off,  and  burning  it  j but  if  it  is  an 
hot  fandy  Land,  then  chalk,  lime,  marie,,  or  day,  are 
very  proper  manures  to  lay  upon  it ; but  this  fhould  be 
laid  in  pretty  good  quantities,  otherwife  it  will  be  of 
little  fervice  to  the  land. 

If  the  ground  is  over-run  with  bufhes  or  rufhrs,  it 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  land  to  grub  them 
up  towards  the  Utter  part  of  fummer,  and  after  they 
are  dried  to  bum  them,  and  fpread  the  afhes  over  the 
ground  juft  before  the  autumnal  rains  \ at  which  time 
the  furface  of  the  land  fhould  be  levelled,  and  fowa 
with  grafs  feed,  which  will  come  up  in  a fhort  time, 
and  make  good  grafs  the  following  fpring.  So  alfo, 
when  the  land  is  full  of  mole-hill:,  thefe  fhould  be  pa- 
red off,  and  either  burnt  for  the  allies,  or  fpread  in>- 
fi  mediately  % 
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• Piflure.  mediately  on  the  ground  when  they  arc  pared  off,  ob- 
w— ~v— — ' ferving  to  fow  the  bare  patches  with  grata  feed  juft  as 
the  autumnal  rains  begin. 

Where  the  land  ha*  been  thus  managed,  ic  will  be 
of  great  fervice  to  roll  the  turl"  in  the  months  of  Fe- 
bruary and  March  with  an  heavy  wood  roller  ; always 
obferving  to  do  it  in  moift  weather,  that  the  roller 
may  make  an  impreffion  ; this  will  render  the  furface 
level,  and  make  it  rauvh  eafier  to  mow  the  graft  than 
when  the  ground  lies  in  hills ; and  will  alfo  caufe  the 
, turf  to  thicken,  fo  as  to  have  what  the  people  ufually 
term  a rood  bottom.  The  grafs  likwife  will  be  the 
Tweeter  for  this  hufbandry,  and  it  will  be  a great  help 
to  deftroy  bad  weeds. 

Another  improvement  of  upland  paftures  is,  the 
feeding  of  them  ; for  where  this  is  not  praCtifcd,  the 
land  mud  be  manured  at  lead  every  third  year  ; and 
where  a farmer  hath  much  arable  land  in  his  poffcf- 
iron,  he  will  not  care  to  part  with  his  manure  to  the 
pafture.  Therefore  every  farmer  Ihould  endeavour  to 
proportion  his  pafture  to  his  arable  land,  efpccially 
where  manure  is  fcarce,  otherwife  he  will  foon  find 
his  error  ; for  the  pafture  is  the  foundation  of  all  the 
.profit  which  may  arife  from  the  arable  land. 

Whenever  the  upland  paftures  are  mended  by  ma- 
nure, there  (hould  he  a regard  had  to  the  nature  of  the 
foil,  and  a proper  fort  of  manure  applied  : as  for  in- 
ilance,  all  hot  Tandy  land  Ihould  have  a cold  manure  ; 
; neat's  dung  and  fwinc’s  dung  are  very  proper  for  fuch 
.lands  ; but  for  cold  lands,  hoifc  dung,  aihea,  and  other 
warm  manures,  are  proper.  And  when  thefe  are 
. applied,  it  Jhould  be  done  ia  autumn,  before  the  rains 
, have  fosked  the  ground,  and  rendered  it  too  Toft  to 
cart  on  ; and  it  mould  be  carefulty  fpread,  breaking 
all  the  clods  as  fmall  as  poflible,  and  then  harrowed 
with  bullies,  to  let  it  down  to  the  roots  of  the  grafs. 
When  the  manure  is  laid  on  at  this  feafon,  the 
rains  in  winter  will  walh  down  the  falts,  fo  that  the 
following  fpring  the  grafs  will  receive  the  advantage 
of  it. 

There  ihould  alfo  be  great  care  taken  to  deftroy 
the  weeds  in  the  pafturc  every  fpring  and  autumn : 
for,  where  th:s  is  not  practiced,  the  weeds  will  ripen 
their  feeds,  which  will  fpread  over  the  ground,  and 
thereby  fill  it  with  fuch  a crop  of  weeds  as  will  foon 
overbear  the  grafs,  and  deftroy  it ; and  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  root  them  out  after  they  have  gotten  fuch 
polTeifion,  efpccially  ragwort,  and  fuch  other  weeds  as 
have  down  adhering  to  their  feeds. 

The  grafs  which  is  fown  in  thefc  upland  paftures 
fcldom  degenerate,  if  the  land  is  tolerably  good:  where- 
as the  low  meadows,  which  are  overflowed  in  winter, 
in  a few  years  turn  to  an  harlh  rulhy  grafs,  though  the 
upland  will  continue  a fine  fweet  grafs  for  many  years 
without  renewing. 

There  is  no  part  of  huibandry  of  which  the  farmers 
are  in  general  more  ignorant  than  that  of  the  pafturc : 
molt  of  them  fuppofe,  that  when  old  pafture  is  plowed 
up,  it  can  never  be  brought  to  have  a good  fward 
again  ; fo  their  common  method  of  managing  their  land 
after  ploughing,  ia  to  fow  with  their  crop  of  barley  fome 
grafs  feeds  as  they  call  them  ; that  is,  cither  the  red 
clover,  which  they  intend  to  fland  two  years  after  the 
corn  is  taken  off  the  ground,  or  rye- grafs  mixed  with 
.trefoil  \ but  as  all  thclc  arc  at  malt  but  biennial  plants, 


whofe  root*  decay  foon  after  their  feeds  are  perfe&ed,  Pafture. 
fo  the  ground,  having  no  crop  upon  it,  is  again  plough-  — — y— — ' 
ed  for  corn  } and  thiB  is  the  conflant  round  which  the 
lands  arc  employed  in  by  the  better  fort  of  farmers. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  praftice  of  tkefc 
people,  it  is  certainly  poflible  to  lay  down  lands  which 
have  been  in  tillage  with  grafs,  in  fuch  a manner  as  that 
the  fward  lhall  be  as  good,  if  not  better,  thart  any  natu- 
ral grafs,  and  of  as  long  duration.  But  this  is  never  to 
be  expected  in  the  common  method  of  lowing  a crop 
of  corn  with  the  grafs  feeds  ; for,  wherever  this  has 
been  pra&ifcd,  if  the  corn  has  fucccrdcd  well,  the 
rafs  has  been  very  poor  and  weak  ; fo  that  if  the  land 
as  not  been  very  good,  the  grafs  has  fcarccly  been 
worth  faving  ; for  the  following  year  it  has  produced 
hut  little  hay,  and  the  year  after  the  crop  13  worth 
little,  either  to  mow  or  feed.  Nor  can  it  be  expected 
to  be  otherwife,  for  the  ground  cannot  nourim  two 
crops  ; and  if  there  were  no  deficiency  in  the  land,  yet 
the  corn,  being  the  firft  and  molt  vigorous  of  growth, 
will  keep  the  grafs  from  making  any  confidcratle  pro- 
grefs ; fo  that  the  plants  will  be  extremely  weak,  and 
but  very  thin,  many  of  them  which  come  up  in  the 
fpring  being  deftroyed  by  the  corn  ; for  whenever  there 
arc  roots  of  com,  it  cannot  be  expected  there  Ihould 
be  any  grafs.  Therefore  the  graft  rxuft  be  thin  ; and 
if  the  land  is  not  in  good  heart  to  fupply  the  graft 
with  iiouriihment,  that  the  roots  may  branch  out  alter 
the  corn  is  gone,  there  cannot  l>c  any  confidcrahlc 
crop  of  clover ; tod  as  their  roots  are  biennial,  many 
of  the  ftrongdt  plants  will  pcrifti  foon  after  they  are 
cut ; and  the  weak  pknta,  which  had  made  but  little 
progrefs  before,  will  be  the  principal  part  of  the  crop 
for  the  fucceeding  year ; which  is  many  times  not 
worth  Handing. 

Therefore,  when  ground  is  laid  down  for  graft, 
there  Ihould  be  no  crop  of  any  kind  fawn  with  the 
feeds ; or  at  left  the  crop  Ihould  be  fown  very  thin, 
and  the  land  Ihould  be  well  ploughed  and  cleaned  from 
weeds,  otherwife  the  weeds  will  come  up  the  firft,  and 
grow  fo  ftrong  as  to  overbear  ihe  grafs,  and  if  they 
arc  not  pulled  up,  will  entirely  fpoil  it.  The  beft  fea- 
fon to  fow  tiie  graft  feeds  upon  dry  land,  when  no 
other  crop  is  fown  with  them,  is  about  the  middle  of 
September  or  fooner,  if  there  is  an  appearance  of  rain: 
for  the  ground  being  then  warm,  if  there  happen  fome 
good  (bowers  of  rain  after  the  feed  is  fawn,  the  graft 
will  foon  make  its  appearance,  and  get  fuificicnt  root- 
ing in  the  ground  before  winter  : fo  will  not  be  in  dan- 
ger of  having  the  roots  turned  out  of  the  ground  by 
froft,  efpccially  if  the  ground  is  well  rolled  before  the 
froft  comes  on,  which  will  prefs  it  down,  and  fix 
the  earth  clofe  to  the  roots.  Where  this  hath  not 
been  praAifcJ,  the  froft  has  often  loofencd  the  ground 
fo  much,  as  to  let  ill  the  air  to  the  roots  of  the  grafs, 
and  done  it  great  damage  ; and  this  has  been  brought 
as  an  objection  to  the  autumnal  lowing  of  graft ; but 
it  will  be  found  to  have  no  weight  if  the  above  direc- 
tion is  pra&ifcd  : nor  is  there  any  hazard  of  fowing 
the  grafs  at  this  feafon,  but  that  of  dry  weather  after 
the  IceJi  are  fown  ; for  if  the  grafs  comes  up  well, 
and  the  ground  is  well  rolled  in  the  end  of  October,  or 
the  beginning  of  November,  and  repeated  again  the 
beginning  of  March,  the  fward  will  be  clofely  joined 
at  bottom,  and  a good  crop  of  bay  may  be  expected 
5 the 
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Pifttire,  the  fitrre  fumirer.  But  where  the  ground  cannot  be 
— ~y  — prepared  for  (owing  at  that  feafoo,  it  may  be  perform- 
ed the  middle  or  latter  end  of  March,  according  to 
the  feafon's  bting  early  or  late ; lor,  in  bar  kward 
fpring*,  and  in  cold  land,  we  have  olteo  fowed  the 
grafs  in  the  middle  of  April  with  fucctfs ; but  there 
is  danger,  in  fowing  late,  of  dry  weather,  and  efpcci- 
ally  if  the  land  is  light  and  dry  ; for  we  have  feen 
many  times  the  whole  furfjee  of  the  ground  removed 
by  ftrong  winds  at  that  feafon;  fo  that  the  feeds  have 
been  driven  in  heapt  to  one  fide  of  the  fiel  1.  There- 
fore, whenever  the  fee  Is  are  Town  late  in  the  fpring, 
it  will  be  proper  to  roll  the  ground  well  foon  after 
the  feeds  arc  Town,  to  fettle  the  furface,  and  prevent 
its  being  removed. 

The  forta  of  feeds  vhich  are  the  beft  for  this  pur- 
pefe,  are,  the  beft  fort  of  upland  hay-leeds,  taken 
from  the  cleanrft  paftures,  where  there  are  no  bad 
weeds;  if  this  feed  i*  fifted  to  clean  it  from  nibbilh, 
three  bulhrls  will  be  fufficient  to  fow  an  acre  of  land. 
The  other  fort  is  the  tri/o/ium  pratenfe  album*  which  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name*  while  Mulch  c/over*  or 
while  hor.' yfuckle  graft.  fright  pounds  of  this  feed  will 
be  enough  for  one  acre  of  land-  The  grrfa  feed  fliould 
be  fown  firft,  and  then  the  Dutch  clovcr  fced  may  he 
afterwards  fown  ; but  tlwy  fhould  not  be  mixed  toge- 
ther, becaufe  the  clover  feeds  being  the  heavicil  will 
fall  to  the  bottom,  and  coofcqucntiy  the  ground  will 
be  uiuqually  fowu. 

When  the  feeds  are  come  up,  if  the  land  (hould 
proJuce  many  weeds,  thefe  fhould  bedtawn  out  before 
they  grow  fo  tall  as  to  overbear  the  graft;  for  where 
this  has  been  neglected,  the  weeds  have  taken  fuch 
potYcflion  ol  the  ground  as  to  keep  down  the  graft, 
and  ttarvt  it ; and  when  thefe  weeds  have  been  tutlcr- 
ed  to  remain  until  they  have  Ihed  their  feeds,  the  land 
lus  1 ccn  fo  plentifully  ftocked  with  them  as  entirely 
to  deftroy  the  grafs ; therefore  it  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  husbandry  never  to  fufttrr  weed*  to  grow 
on  the  l-uid. 

If  the  giound  is  rolled  two  or  three  times  at  proper 
diftances  a*t(r  the  grafs  is  up,  it  will  prefs  down  the 
grafs,  and  caufe  it  to  make  a thicker  bottom  ; for,  as 
the  Duuh  ciover  will  put  out  roots  from  every  joint 
of  the  branches  which  arc  near  the  ground,  fo,  by 
prefling  down  of  the  ilalk*,  the  roots  will  mat  fo  clofcly 
together,  as  to  form  a (card  fo  thick  as  to  cover ’the 
whole  furfacc  of  the  ground,  and  form  a green  carpet, 
and  will  better  relift  the  <!i ought.  For  if  we  da  but 
examine  the  common  pa  lures  in  fummer,  in  muft  of 
which  there  are  patches  of  this  white  honey  fuckle  grafs 
growing  naturally,  we  (hall  find  thefe  paicncs  to  be  the 
only  verdure  remaining  in  the  field*.  And  this,  the 
farmers  in  general  acknowledge,  is  the  fwcclcft  feed  for 
all  forts  of  catclc  ; yet  never  had  any  notion  of  propa- 
gating it  by  feeds,  uor  has  this  Lccu  lung  praCiifcd  in 
England. 

As  the  white  clover  is  an  abiding  plant,  fo  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  very  heft  fort  to  fow,  where  pafturcs  are 
laid  down  to  remain  *,  for  as  the  hay-fecds  which  are 
taken  from  tiie  Left  pafturcs  will  be  compelled  of  va- 
rious forts  of  gral’s,  fours  ol  which  may  be  but  annual, 
and  others  biennial ; fo,  when  thofc  go  oft",  there  will 
i e many  and  Lrge  patches  of  ground  ielt  bare  and  na- 
ked, if  there  is  not  a fuflicieiit  quantity  of  the  white 
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clover  to  fpread  over  and  cover  the  land.  There- 
fore  a good  fward  can  never  he  expe&ed  where  this  ft  „ f_ 
not  fown  ; for  in  moll  of  the  natural  pafturcs,  we  find  ^ ' 

this  plant  makes  no  final  I (hare  of  the  fward  ; and  it  is 
equally  good  for  wet  and  cry  land,  growing  naturally 
upon  gravel  and  clay  in  moft  parts  of  England  : which 
is  a pbiin  indication  how  ealily  this  plant  may  he  cul- 
tivated to  great  advantage  in  moft  forts  of  land 
throughout  this  kingdom. 

Therefore  the  true  caufe  why  the  land  which  has 
been  in  tillage  is  not  brought  to  a good  turf  again,  in 
the  ufual  method  of  bulbandry,  is,  from  the  farmers 
not  dittin^uit'hing  which  vrafles  arc  annual  from  thofc 
which  arc  perennial  : for  if  annual  or  biennial  grades 
are  fown,  thefe  will  »f  coutfe  foon  decay  ; fo  that, 
utdefs  where  fame  of  their  feeds  may  have  ripened  and  ( 
fallen,  nothing  can  be  expected  on  the  land  but  what 
will  naturally  come  up.  Therefore  this,  with  the  co- 
vetous method  of  laying  down  the  ground  with 
a crop  of  corn,  has  occafioned  the  general  failure 
of  imreafing  the  pifture  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  . 
where  it  is  now  much  more  valuable  than  any  arable 
land. 

After  the  ground  has  been  fown  in  the  manner  be- 
fore directed,  and  brought  to  a good  fivard,  the  way 
to  preferve  it  good  is,  by  conftanlly  rolling  the  ground 
with  an  heavy  roller,  every  fpiingand  autumn,  as  hath 
been  before  direfled.  This  piece  of  hufiwndry  is  rarely 
practiced  by  farmers  ; but  thofe  who  do,  find  their  ac- 
count in  it,  for  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  grafs.  Ano- 
ther thing  (houlJ  alfo  be  carefully  performed,  which  is, 
to  cut  up  docks,  dandelion,  knapweed,  and  all  fuch  bad 
weeds,  by  their  roots  every  fpring  and  autumn ; this  will 
imreafe  the  quantity  of  good  grafs,  and  preferve  the  pa- 
ftures  in  beauty.  Drcfling  of  thefe  paftures  every 
third  year  is  alfo  a good  piece  of  huftnndry;  for  other- 
wife  it  cannot  be  expected  the  ground  IhouM  continue 
to  produce  good  crop*.  Beiidcs  this,  it  will  be  neref- 
fijry  to  change  the  feafonsof  mowing,  and  not  to  mow 
the  fame  ground  every  year,  hut  to  mow  one  feafon 
and  feed  the  next ; for  where  the  ground  is  every  year 
mown,  ft  muft  he  conftantly  dreflird,  ns  are  moft  of  the 
grafs  grounds  near  London,  otherwise  the  ground  will 
be  foon  exhaufted. 

PATjECI,  in  mythology,  images  of  gods  which 
the  Thcrnicians  carried  on  the  prows  of  their  gallics. 
Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  call*  them  'Fhe  word  is 

Phoenician,  and  derived  from  pethiea , i.  e.  titulus.  See 
Bocchart’s  Chanaan,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.  But  Scahger  does 
not  agree.  Morin  derives  it  from  vie**#*,  mxmhcy , this 
animal  having  been  an  ubje&  of  worfhip  among  the 
Egyptians,  and  hence  might  have  been  honoured  by 
their  neighbours.  Mr  Eifncr  has  ohferved,  that  He- 
rodotus doe*  not  call  the  patxci  got/t  ; but  thnr  they 
obtained  this  dignity  from  the  liberality  of  Hrfychina 
and  Suidas,  and  other  ancient  lexicographers,  who 
place  them  at  the  ftern  of  Ihips ; whereas  Herodotus 
placed  them  at  the  prow.  Scaliger,  Bochart,  anj 

Scldcn,  have  taken  fortte  pains  about  this  fubjeCf. 

Mr  Morin  has  alfo  given  u»  a leirncd  difTmation  on 
this  head  in  the  Memairet  tie  /'/f  a l ties  Infcript.  iff 
fitilet  Lett  ret*  lom.  i. ; but  Mr  Kllner  thinks  it  de- 
fective in  point  of  evidence. 

PATAGONIA,  a country  of  South  America* 
comprehending  all  that  country  extending  from  Chili 
D and 
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P»*»£09i9.  Farsgnsy  to  the  utmoft  extremity  of  South  A- 
V1"'  ' meric*  ; that  ti,  from  35'  almoft  to  540  of  latitude  j 
beint?  fcmnmded  hy  the  countries  juft  mentioned, 
the  South  and  North  Seas,  -tod  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan,  which  feparatc  it  from  the  ifland  called  Terra  dtl 
forgo,  an!  extend  about  1 1 6 leagues  in  length  from 
fra  to  fca,  but  only  from  hal  a league  to  three  or  four 
in  breadth- 

Q This  country  had  the  name  of  Terra  Magellanic/! f 

from  Ferdinand  Magellan,  a Portnguefe  officer  in  the 
fervice  Ot  the  Catholic  king,  who  is  reported  to  have 
failed  through  ihc  llraiu  thrt  alfo  bear  hi*  name,  from 
the  North  to  the  Smith  S.-a,  in  the  year  1519. 

The  lofty  mortmain*  of  the  Andes,  which  are  co- 
vered with  fnow  a grcit  pirrt  of  the  year,  truverfing  tlie 
country  from  north  to  loutb,  the  air  is  fiiid  to  be  much 
colder  than  in  the  north  under  the  fame  parallel*  of 
latitude.  Toward*  the  north,  it  i*  fatd  to  be  covered 
with  wood,  and  ftored  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
large  timber  ; where..*,  to  the  fouthward,  not  fo  much 
as  a tingle  tree  lit  for  any  niechanic.il  purpofe  is  to  be 
feen  : yet  there  i*  good  psliure,  and  incredible  number* 
of  wild  horned  cattle  and  horfes,  which  were  firft 
brought  hither  hy  the  Spaniatds,  and  have  increafed 
amiziugly.  Frefh  witer,  we  are  told  by  foroe  writer*, 
« vrry  fearce  ; b*»t  if  that  were  really  the  cafe,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  how  the  prefent  inhabitant*  anJ  fuch 
multitudes  of  cattle  could  fublill.  The  call  coaft  is 
xnoftiy  low  hind,  with  few  or  no  good  harbour* : one  of 
the  heft  i*  Fort  St  Julian. 

Patatronia  if  inhabited  by  a variety  of  Indian  trihesj 
la  the  Paiagons,  from  which  the  country  take*  its 
name  ; the  Pimp}*,  the  Coflum,  of  whom  we 
know  very  little.  Only  it  appears*  from  the  account*  of 
former  voyagers,  lately  confirmed  ty  Commodore  Byron 
and  hi*  crew,  and  the  teftimonies  of  other  navigators, 
that  fome  of  them  are  of  a gigantic  ft  at  tire,  and  clo- 
thed with  (kin*  j bat  it  would  feem  that  there  are 
others  who  go  ahnoft  quite  naked,  notwithftsnding  the 
inclemency  of  the  climate.  Some  of  them  alfo,  that 
live  about  the  Straits,  if  we  may  credit  the  navigators 
who  have  pafcd  that  way  into  the  South  Sea,  are  per- 
.feft  favages  : hut  thofe  with  whom  Commodore  Byron 
and  his  people  converfcd,  are  repreftnted  as  of  a more 
gentle,  humane  difpofition  ; only,  like  other  favages, 
they  lire  on  fifh  and  game,  and  what  the  earth  pro- 
duces ipontaneoufly. 

The  Spaniard*  once  built  a fort  upon  the  Straits, 
and  left  a garrifon  in  it,  to  prevent  try  other  Euro- 
pean nation  psffing  that  way  into  the  South  Sea  : but 
moil  of  the  men  perilhed  by  famine,  whence  the  place 
obtained  the  name  of  Pori  Famine;  and  no  people  have 
attempted  to  plant  colonies  here  ever  fince. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Stratt  i*  a promontory  call- 
ed Cafe  Fr&ftirily  which  is  lh<  robft  fouth  ctly  on  the 
continent  of  South  America. 

On  the  coaft*  of  Patagonia  lie  a great  number  of 
i(had%  or  chillers  of  iftartds.  On  the  weft  confts  are  the 
ifianda  Maitlrc  dc  Dios,  Santa  Trinidad,  Santa  Crux, 
site  illcs  of  tbc  Chunian*  and  Hmllans,  the  Sarmicntos, 
:«nd  m*u>  others  ; to  die  number  of  ho  in  all,  a*  fome 
$uy  Of  thufe  on  the  fouth  coaft,  the  noli  coufi- 
dcrable  are  Terra  dtl  Futgn,  and  State*  Land,  Sec 
ihcfe  articles. 

A vatt  deal  has  been  laid  refpeding  the  ftature  of 


the  Patagonians,  by  people  of  different  nstious,  and  P»t«gects, 
on  variou*  occ^fion*.  We  (hall  infer t the  following  let-  ““ ' 
ter  from  Mr  Chirle*  Chrke,  who  .vas  on  hoard  By- 
ron’s fhip  in  1764.  and  gave  this  account  to  Dr  Mat- 

*r 

“ We  had  not  got  above  10  or  11  faguet  into  the 
firnits  of  Magellan,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  before 
we  faw  feveral  people,  fome  on  horftbick,  fome  on  foot, 
upon  ibe  north  Ihore  (continent ),  and  with  the  help  of 
our  gl.iTei  could  perceive  them  beckoning  to  us  to 
Come  on  fttorr,  and  at  the  fume  time  obfervH  to  each 
other,  that  they  feemed  to  be  of  an  extraordinary 
fizc  : Howev*r,  we  continue!  to  ftand  on,  and  ftioull 
have  pa  Ted  without  taking  the  Waft  farther  notice  of 
of  them,  could  we  have  proceeded  j hut  our  freeze  dy- 
ing away,  and  the  tide  making  again:!  ui,  we  were 
obliged  to  anchor  ; when  the  Co:mr.odore  ordered  his 
boat  of  r 2 oari,  and  another  of  fix,  to  be  bciiicd  oat, 
manned  and  armeJ.  In  the  firft  went  the  Commo- 
dore, in  the  other  Mr  Curom'ns,  our  fitft  lieutenant, 
and  inyfelf.  At  our  firft  leaving  the  fhip,  tb*ir  num- 
ber did  not  exceed  40;  but  a*  we  approached  the  ftvore, 
we  perceived  them  pour  ng  down  from  all  quarters, 
fome  galloping,  others  running,  all  making  ufc  of 
their  utmoll  expedition.  They  collected  thrmfelvet 
into  a body  juft  at  the  place  ve  (leered  off  for.  When 
we  had  got  within  1 a or  14  yards  of  the  beach,  wc 
found  it  a difagrecable  flat  ihore,  with  very  large 
flon:*,  which  wc  apprehended  would  injure  the  boats; 
fo  looked  at  two  or  three  different  places  to  find  the 
mo  ft  convenient  for  landing.  They  fuppofed  we  de- 
ferred coming  ou  Ihore  through  apprehtrtfions  of  dan- 
ger from  them  ; upon  which  they  all  threw  open  the 
(kins  which  were  over  tbeir  (boulders,  which  was  tht 
only  clothing  they  had,  and  confcquentty  the  only 
thing  they  could  fecrct  any  kind  of  trms  with,  and 
many  of  them  lay  down  dole  to  the  water**  edge.—* 

The  Commodore  made  a motion  for  them  to  go  a 
little  way  from  the  water,  that  we  might  have  room 
to  land,  which  they  immediately  complied  with,  and 
withdrew  30  or  40  yards  j we  then  landed,  and  form- 
ed each  man  with  his  mufket,  in  cafe  any  violence 
ftiould  be  offered.  As  foon  a*  we  were  formed,  the 
Commodore  went  from  ua  to  them,  then  at  shout  20 
yards  diftancc  : they  fee  me  d vaftty  happy  at  his  going 
among  them,  immediately  gathered  round  him,  and 
made  a rude  kind  of  noife,  which  1 belies*  was  their 
method  of  Tinging,  as  their  countenances  befpoke  it  a 
fpecies  of  jollity.  The  Commodore  (hen  made  a mo- 
tion to  them  to  fit  down,  which  they  did  in  a circle, 
with  him  in  the  middle,  when  Mr  Byron  took  fome 
beads  and  ribbons}  which  he  had  brought  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  tied  about  the  womens  necks,  with  which 
they  feemed  infinitely  pleafed.  We  were  ftruck  with 
the  gre&teft  aftonithment  at  tbe  fight  of  people  of  fuch 
1 gigantic  llaturc,  not  with  ftand  ing  our  previous  no- 
tice with  glalTc*  fiom  the  fhip.  Their  Cody  was  in- 
creafed,  by  the  time  we  got  in  there,  to  tbc  number  of 
500,  men,  women,  and  children.  The  men  and  wo- 
men both  rid  in  the  fame  manner  ; the  women  had  a 
kind  of  hell  to  clofe  their  (kins  round  the  waift,  which 
the  men  had  not,  as  theirs  were  only  (lung  over  their 
(boulders,  and  tied  with  tww  little  (lip*,  cut  from  the 
(kin,  round  the  neck.  At  the  time  of  the  Commodore’* 
motion  for  them  to  retire  farther  up  the  beach,  they 
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patnjfonti.  dl  difinwinted,  and  turned  their  horfcs  loofe,  which  That  the  whole  of  this  recount  ia  true,  we  cannot  Pa»*c«rf*. 

'vr—'  were  gentle,  and  Hood  very  quietly.  The  Commodore  aflert  ; but  that  the  writer  has  been  milled  in  fome  re- 
haring  difpofed  of  aU  hit  pretents,  and  fatisfied  hi*  cu-  fpefts,  and  mifinformed  with  regard  to  fome  of  bis 
riofitr,  thought  proper  to  retire  j but  they  were  vaftly  fact*,  ia  at  le.ilt  probable  : for  Captain  Wallis,  who 
anxious  to  hare  him  go  up  into  the  country  to  eat  went  out  to  the  Straits  of  Maxell  n after  Byron's  re- 
with  them.  That  they  wanted  hhn  to  go  with  them  turn,  gives  a different  tuin  lo  many  of  the  ohferva- 
to  eat,  we  could  very  well  underftand  by  their  motion,  tiona ; and  with  refpe&  to  the  fiature  of  the  people, 
but  their  language  was  wholly  unintelligible  to  us.—  he  differs  very  matciially.  Wc  (hail  give  the  following'"-- 
Therc  was  a very  great  fmoke  to  which  they  pointed  epitome  of  his  remarks  on  what  occurred  to  him— He 
•bout  a mile  from  us,  where  there  muff  hare  been  fc-  had  three  (hips  with  him,  which  enured  the  S.raits  oa 
vend  fires;  but  fome  intervening  hills  prevented  our  the  1 6th  December  1766,  and  came  to -m  anchor  in  a 
feeing  any  thing  but  the  fmoke.  The  Commodore  bay  fouthof  Cape  Virgin  Mary,  where  they  were  ira- 
vetorned  the  compliment,  by  inviting  them  on  board  mediately  acconed  by  a whole  troop  of  Patagonians, 
the  (hip;  but  they  would  not  favour  him  with  their  who  made  hgn*  for  them  to  come  on  fhore.  The  Cap- 
company  ; fo  we  embarked,  and  returned  to  the  Ihip.  tain,  having  trade  previous  difpofitions  for  the  focurity 
We  were  with  them  near  two  hours  at  noon-day,  of  his  men  in  cafe  at  an  attack,  manned  all  the  boats 
within  a very  few  yards,  tho*  none  had  the  honour  of  belonging  to  the  three  (hips,  and  with  a patty  of  raa- 
(baking  hands  but  Mr  Byron  and  Mr  Cummins ; Hues  landed  on  the  beach  where  thofr  giants  had  af- 
• however,  we  were  near  enough,  and  long  enough  with  fcmhlcd.  The  commanders  of  the  three  (hips,  and 
them,  to  convince  our  ftafes,  fo  far  as  not  to  he  cavil-  moil  of  their  officers,  were  of  this  party.  On  their 
led  out  of  the  very  exiftence  of  thofe  fenfes  at  that  leaping  afhorc,  the  Indians  feemed  to  wth-otne  them  ( 
time,  which  fome  of  our  countrymen  and  friends  would  and  being  by  figns  dt- fired  to  retreat,  they  all  fell  back, 
absolutely  attempt  to  do.  They  are  of  a copper  co-  and  made  room  for  the  marines  to  form.  ‘When  they 
lour,  with  long  black  hair,  and  fome  of  them  are  cer-  were  drawn  up,  Captain  Wallis  advanced,  and  by  figns 
tainly  nine  feet,  if  they  do  not  exceed  it.  The  Com-  directed  the  Indians  to  feat  themfeives  in  a femicircle, 
nod  ore,  who  is  very  near  fix  feet,  could  but  juft  reach  which  they  readily  underftood  and  obeyed.  He  then 
the  top  of  one  of  their  heads,  which  he  attempted  on  diftributed  amon^  them  knives,  feiflar*,  buttons,  beads, 
tip-toes,  and  there  were  fiver al  tiller  than  him,  on  combs,  and  particularly  ribbons,  with  which  he  com- 
whom  the  experiment  was  tried.  They  are  pioligU  pi  i me  11  ted  the  women,  who  received  them  with  a mix- 
ous  ftout,  and  as  well  and  as  proportionally  made  as  ture  of  pleafure  and  refpcCl.  He  then  gave  them  to 
ever  I faw  people  in  my  life.  That  they  have  fome  underhand  that  he  had  hill  more  valua’  le  articles  to 
kind  of  arms  among  them,  is,  I think,  inddpucable,  bellow,  and  (ho wed  them  axes  and  bill-hook* ; but,  at 
from  their  taking  method*  to  convince  u they  had  none  the  fame  time,  pointed  to  fome  g.oumcoes  aud  ofirichc*, 
at  that  time  shout  them.  The  women,  1 think,  bear  imimatin.r  that  he  txpetted  fome  of  thofe  in  return  : 
much  the  fame  proportion  to  the  mm  av  our  Europeans  but  they  cither  did  not,  or  wunld  not,  underftand  him  5 
do ; there  vss  hardly  a man  there  lets  than  eight  feet,  fo  that  no  traffic  took  place. 

moll  of  them  canftclerably  more.  The  women,  1 be-  The  whole  company  that  were  aflcmhlcd  on  thin  • 

lieve,  run  from  (even  and  an  half  to  eight  feet.—  ocrafion,  bad  each  a horfe,  with  a fsddtr  and  bridle. 

Their  horfeswerc  ftout  and  bony,  hut  not  remarkably  The  fiddle  had  s fort  of  ltirrups,  and  the  bridle  was 
tall ; they  are,  in  my  opinion,  from  15  to  15^  hands,  made  o‘  thongs  of  leather  very  well  put  together,  for 
They  had  a great  number  of  dogs,  about  the  fixe  of  the  purpufe  of  guiding  thehorfes.  The  women,  as  well 
a middling  pointer,  with  a fox  nofe.  They  conttnu  as  the  men,  rode  aflnde.  The  men,  in  general,  wore 
ed  on  the  beach  till  we  got  under  way,  which  wna  each  a wooden  fpur  ; but  one  or  them  had  a Lrge 
two  hours  after  |wc  got -on  board.  ( believe  they  pair  of  Spanish  (purs  brafa  ftirrupa,  and  a Spanish  fei- 
had  fosse  expectations  of  aur  returning  again  ; but  as  mitar.  Their  hoi  fee  were  nim!4e  and  fptr.ted,  but 
foon  as  they  faw  us  getting  off,  they  betook  tbemfclvca  finall  in  proportion  to  their  riders,  fccmiivly  not  above 
to  the  country.  14  hands  high.  l*heirdoga  were  of  the  Spanifh  breed. 

“ The  country  of  Patagonia  is  rather  hilly,  though  The  Captain,  having  purpofily  provided  himiclf  with 
not  remarkably  fo.  You  have  here  and  there  a ridge  cnca  Curing  rods,  found  that  the  tailed  min  among  them 
of  hills,  but  no  very  high  ones.  We  lay  fome  lime  at  mcafured  only  (ix  feet  feven  iiches  high  ; fevcral  were 
Port  Dclirc,  which  is  not  a great  way  to  the  north-  within  an  inch  or  two  as  tall ; but  the  ordinary  lize  was 
ward  of  the  Sums,  where  w<  t raver  fed  the  country  from  five  feet  ten  inches  to  fix  feet.  It  is  pity  that 
many  mile<  round.  We  (bund  fire-brand*  indifferent  none  of  our  voyagers  thought  of  roeafuring  the  whole 
places,  winch  convinced  us  there  had  been  people,  and  Hze  of  one  of  thofe  gigantic  men.  They  tell  us,  in- 
we  fnppofe  them  to  have  been  the  Patagonians  The  deed,  that  they  are  well  made,  that  they  are  propor- 
foil  is  tandy,  produce*  nothing  but  a coarfc  harih  giafa,  tionaliy  large,  and  that  they  are  rohuil  and  bony; 
and  a few  (mall  (hrubs,  of  which  Sir  John  Naborough  but  they  give  us  no  criterion  to  judge  of  their  bulk, 

, remarked,  be  could  not  find  one  of  fiae  enough  to  nor  one  inftan  jc  of  their  extraordinary  ftrength.  As 
•make  rhe  helve  of  a hatchet ; which  obfervataon  we  they  arc  reprefentcii  not  only  peaceable,  but  remirk- 
-found  vary  juft.  It  wa.  fome  time  in  the  winter  we  ably  tractable,  fome  trials  might  have  been  mode  of 
made  this  vdit  to  our  gigantic  friends.  I am  debarred  the  weight  they  could  havelihed,  and  bow  mu*.h  they 
being  fo  particular  as  ( could  wifh,  from  the  lofs  of  could  exceed  in  that  rdpe&  the  tlrongeft  man  in  the 
tny  journals,  which  were  demanded  by  their  I<ord-  (hips.  This,  in  a great  roeafure,  would  have  detenni- 
fhips  of  the  Admiralty  immediately  upon  out  tc-  ned  the  point,  which  ia  yet  lcit  doubt) ul  by  the  diffj- 
hw/’  rent  relations  that  ar* given  by  the  different  voyagers 
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P»fa?cnia.  whr>  have  ken  thefe  people,  no  two  of  them  agreeing' 
“V“™“  in  the*  fame  defeription.  All  agree,  however,  that 
their  hair  is  black,  and  harfh  like  bridles ; that  they 
are  of  a dark-copper  colour,  and  that  their  features  are 
rather  han’.fome  than  ugly;  that  they  clothe  tnem- 
feivea  decently  with  tlie  (kina  of  gaunicue» ; that  they 
paint  themftlves  varioufly  ; and  there  is  realm  to  fuf- 
ped,  that  by  that  variety  they  dillinguilh  their  tribes. 
Thofc  fern  by  Commodore  Byron  were  painted  round 
both  ryes,  no  two  of  them  alike  ; thofc  fc  n by  Cap- 
tain Wallis  had  only  a red  circle  round  the  left  eye; 
and  thole  feen  by  Bougainville  hi'd  no  circle  round 
the  eyes,  but  had  their  checks  painted  red.  This 
may  account  for  the  different  reports  of  voyager*  con- 
cerning their  (lature  : it  is  not  impoffihlr,  nay,  it  is 
very  probable,  that  they  may  vary  in  thi.  particular, 
according  to  their  tribes;  as  16  feen  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  where  one  clan  of  the  Campbells  is  re- 
mark iblv  tall,  and  another  of  the  Prefers  remarkably 
ihort.  Were  it  not  tor  fome  fuch  natural  difcrimina- 
tion,  there  could  not  be  fo  wide  a difference  in  the  dc- 
icriptWi  of  gentlemen,  who,  having  no  ends  to  ferve 
either  in  f.ilfifying  one  another’s  reports,  or  in  impo'/ng 
upon  the  public,  cannot  he  fuppoled  to  mrlUkc  Will- 
fully. 

One  rem  lrkable  obfervation  made  by  our  voyagers 
muff  not  he  omitted  ; and  that  is,  that  though  our 
people  could  dirtin.-uifh  hut  one  word  of  their  language, 
which  the  Englilh  pronounce  <bt* «w,  and  the  French 
Jh<.xvo , yet  the  Patagonians  could  icpcat  whole  len- 
ience* after  our  men  more  diftin&ly  than  almod  any 
European  foreigner  of  what  nation  foever.  This  ap- 
pears the  more  fingulai,  as,  among  the  iflanders  between 
the  Tropics,  it  was  hardly  pofiible  to  make  them  arti- 
culate any  of  our  words  Sydney  Harkinfun,  in  a fpc- 
cimcn  he  has  given  us,  f»yt,  that  though  the  Englifh 
icmaincd  at  Gtaheitee  three  months,  the  neared  the 
natives  could  approach  the  found  of  Cooke  was  7We  ; 
JJartlj,  Ufa  nr;  So /an  tier,  To  Lino;  Gore,  Toward;  Monk- 
boufe,  Mata  ; and  fo  of  the  reft  : whereas  the  Patago- 
nians prtfenrly  got  by  heart  this  fentence  of  invitation, 
Come  a/bore,  En^/ijhmen  ! which  they  fhowed  they  well 
nrderftnod,  by  repeating  it  afterwards  whenever  the 
fhip6  came  fo  near  the  fhore  as  to  be  within  calL 

Another  very  remarkable  particular  is,  that  they 
had  none  of  the  charadtis  of  a ferocious  people;  there 
was  no  offenfive  weapon  among  them,  except  the  fei- 
nt i tar  already  mentioned.  The  men,  indeed,  had  a 
kind  of  fling,  which  they  ufc  in  hunting,  confiding  of 
two  round  Honrs  of  about  a pound  weight  each,  con- 
nected together  by  a thong.  Thcfe  Hones  were  fa- 
ttened to  the  extremities  of  the  thong ; and,  when 
they  threw  them,  they  held  one  done  in  the  band,  and 
fwung  the  other  about  the  head.  44  They  are  fo  ex- 
pert in  the  management  of  thia  double-headed  ihot 
(fiysthe  writer  of  the  voyage),  that  they  will  hit  a 
mark  wit  bigger  than  a (hilling  with  both  tbefe  dories 
at  the  didance  of  fifteen  yards;  but  their  method  of 
availing  thccnfelvcs  of  their  dexterity  againd  the  guan- 
icoe  and  odrich  i.e,  to  fling  the  flones  fo  as  to  entangle 
their  legs,  by  which  mean#  they  are  retarded  in  their 
flight,  and  eafily  overtaken.  Bougainville  (peaks  of 
thcfe  flings  ns  common  among  other  Indian  natiocs  in 
South  America  ; but  we  do  nut  remember  to  have  feen 
this  aflbrtion  confirmed  by  any  other  voyager. 
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Thefe  people  certainly  drefs  differently  ts  well  is  Patacwnia 
paint  differently  ; for  the  drefs  deferihed  by  Bougain-  tf>t| 

ville  is  very  unlike  the  drefs  of  thofc  feen  by  the  Eng- . _ 

Bih  voyager*.  Captain  Wallis  invited  fome  of  them 
on  board  his  fhip : but,  among  all  the  wonders  that 
were  fliown  them,  none  feemed  to  attrad  their  notice 
f«  much  as  the  looking  gUffci ; they  looker  1 in  the 
glaffea  and  at  each  other  ; they  laughed  and  gazed, 
and  gazed  again  and  laughed ; in  Ihort,  there  was  no 
end  to  their  merriment  when  in  pofleffion  of  this  article 
of  curiofity.  Th-y  eat  whatever  was  given  them,  but 
would  drink  nothing  hut  water.  In  this  they  differ 
from  ail  the  trities  of  Indian*  in  North  America,  who 
are  immoderately  fond  of  fpirituous  liquors.  They 
admired  the  European  Aierp,  Hogs,  and  poultry;  but 
did  not  feem  over-defiroas  of  any  thing  they  faw  ex- 
cept clothes.  When  the  marines  were  exerrifed  to  en- 
tertain them,  they  appeared  difconccrted  ; an  old  man 
among  them  made  figns,  by  drilling  his  bread,  and  • 
tumbling  down  and  l)ing  as  if  he  had  been  dead  upon 
deck, that  he  knew  the  eSrdof  their  guns;  and  none 
of  them  feemed  eafy  till  the  firing  was  over.  When 
the  Captain  had  fatisfierl  his  own  ettriofity,  and,  as  he 
imagined,  theirs,  he  gave  them  to  undcrltand,  that  he 
wna  going  to  fail,  and  that  they  muff  depart ; which 
they  were  very  unwilling  to  do.  However,  having 
given  each  of  them  a canvas  bag,  with  fome  needles 
ready  threaded,  a knife,  a pair  of  feifian,  a few  beads, 
a comb,  and  a looking-glafs,  be  difmilTed  them,  with 
great  reluctant. e on  their  part,  particularly  on  that  of 
the  old  man’s,  who  by  very  fignificaiu  figns  expreffed 
his  defirc  to  day  till  funfet. 

PATAGONULA,  in  botany  ; a genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  and  of  tbe  pcotandria  cUfs  of  plants 
The  charaders  are  thefe  : the  cup  is  an  extremely 
fmali  perianthium,  divided  into  five  fegnunts,  and  re- 
mains after  the  flower  is  fallen  ; the  flower  confifls  of 
a tingle  petal,  with  almod  no  tube,  the  margin  of 
which  it  divided  into  five  acute  oval  leg  men  ts ; the 
ttamina  are  five  filaments  of  the  length  of  the  flower; 
the  antherae  fimpl: ; the  germcn  of  the  pidil  is  oval 
and  pointed  ; the  flyle  is  dernier  and  (lightly  bifid,  it* 
ramifications  are  alfo  bifid  ; this  u of  the  fame  length 
with  the  ftarr.ina,  and  remains  when  the  flower  is  fallen ; 
the  ftigmata  are  Ample  ; the  fiuit  is  an  oval  and  point- 
ed capfulc,  Handing  on  a large  cupr  made  up  of  five 
long  fegment*  emarginated  or  rimmed  round  their 
edges  ; the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  yet  unknowa  ; but 
thecondruCtion  of  the  cup,  in  which  thecapfule  Hands, 
is  alone  a fufficitnt  didindtion  for  this  genus.  There 
is  but  a Angle  fpecic*. 

PAT  AN,  a kingdom  of  Afia,  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and  in  the  peninfnla  of  Malacca,  and  on  the  cadcrn 
coaft  between  the  kingdoms  of  Siam  and  Paha.  The 
inhabitants  are  partly  Mahometans  and  partly  Gcntoos; 
but  they  are  all  very  voluptuous.  The  air  is  wholefome, 
though  very  hot  ; and  they  have  no  fenfuns  but  the 
winter  and  fummer.  The  former  is  more  properly  the 
rainy  feafon  ; and  contains  the  months  of  November, 
December,  and  January.  The  woods  are  full  of  ele- 
phants and  many  wild  animal,.  Some  voyagers  pre- 
tend that  this  country  is  governed  by  a queen,  who 
never  marries  but  may  have  at  many  gallons  as  die 
plrafcs.  They  have  fome  trade  with  the  Chinefe;  and 
tbe  principal  town  is  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  oor 
7 of 
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Ttt»n  of  the  ftrongeft  in  thefe  parts,  having  a well  defended 
I'  harbour. 

* **•  . Patam,  a town  of  Afia,  nnd  capiia!  of  a province  of 

the  fame  name,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul; 
it  is  very  little  known.  E.  .Long.  109.  O.  N.  Lst.  27.  30. 

PATAVINl  i'Y,  among  critics,  denotes  a peculi- 
arity of  Livy’s  diction;  derived  from  Patavimn  or  Pa- 
dua, the  pi  tee  of  his  nativity  ; but  wherein  this  pata- 
vinity  confifts,  they  arc  *<y  no  means  agreed. 

Alinius  lkliio,  according  to  Quintilian,  taxed  Livy 
with  patavinity.  But  what  he  meant  by  this  cenfure 
we  believe  no  min  can  fay.  Morhof  believes  it  to  be 
a finguiar  turn  of  ex;>;eilu>n,  and  fi'mc  phrafes  peculiar 
to  the  Paduefr.  All  we  ceitainly  know  about  it  is, 
that  it  wu  a fault  in  the  language  of  Livy,  not  in  the 
ftniiments  or  manners.  In  all  probability,  it  ia  one  of 
tbofe  delicacies  that  aie  loti  in  a dead  language.  Dan. 
Georg.  Morhof  pubUfhed  a trealife  De  Pal ivn  halt  /#/• 
viand,  at  Kiel,  in  168 5,  where  he  explains,  very  learned- 
ly, the  urbanity  and  peregrinity  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

PATAKA,  (Livy,  Mela) ; the  capital  of  Lycia, 
to  the  eaft  of  the  mouth  of  the  liver  Xanthiti ; famous 
for  a temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  thence  called  Pa- 
t mtus , three  fyllabic#  only;  but  Pataretut,  (Horace). 
For  the  fix  winter  months,  Apollo  gave  anfwers  at  Pa- 
tara ; and  for  the  fix  fummer  at  Delos,  (Virgil,  Scr- 
vius):  thefe  arc  the  L.yci*  Sorter  of  Virgil.  The  town 
was  tituated  in  a peninfula,  called  Lictorum  Cherfone/us, 
(Stephanos).  Adis  xxi.  1.  St  Paul  in  bis  paffage 
tioin  Philippi  to  Jerufalcm,  came  to  Miletus,  Ifencc  to 
Coos,  thru  to  Rhodes,  and  from  Rhodes  to  Patara  ; 
where  having  found  a (hip  that  was  bound  for  Phoeni- 
cia, he  went  on  board  and  arrived  at  Jerufalcm,  to  be 
at  the  feaft  of  Pentecoft. 

PAT AVIUM  (Taiitus,  Strabo),  a town  of  the 
Tranfpadana,  (i tuated  on  the  left  or  north  bank  of  the 
Mcdoacus  Minor ; founded  by  Antenor  the  Trojan, 
(Mela,  Virgil,  Seneca);  Patawni , the  people,  (Livy); 
who  himfelf*  was  a native,  and  by  Afiniu*  Polho  char- 
ged with  pacivimty.  Now  Pathos,  in  the  territory  and^o 
the  weft  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  1 2. 1 5.  N.  Lat.  45.  30. 

PAT  AY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  province  of  Or* 
lesnnois,  remarkable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Englilh  in 
1429,  and  wheye  Joan  of  Arc  did  wonders.  E.  Long. 
1.43.  N.  Lat.  48-  5. 

PATE,  in  fortification,  a kind  of  platform,  rif*m- 
bliag  what  is  colled  an  korfe's  jloe. 

PATEE,  or  Patti  1,  in  heraldry,  a crofs,  fmall  in 
the  centre,  and  widening  to  the  extremities,  which  are 
▼ciy  broad. 

PATELLA,  or  Knee-pan,  in  an.tomy.  See 
there,  u°  59. 

Patella,  or  Limpet,  a genus  of  infers  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  vermes  teflacea  ; the  animal  being 
of  the  foail  kind.'  The  (hells  are  of  that  clafs  which 
is  called  univalves  t they  have  no  contour,  and  are  in 
the  form  of  little  pointed  cones.  They  are  always  at- 
tached to  fome  hard  body.  Their  fummit  ia  fume- 
times  acute,  fometimes  obtufe,  flatted,  turned  back, 
or  perforated.  The  rock  or  other  hard  body  to  which 
they  are  always  found  adhering,  ferves  as  a kind  of 
fecund  or  under  (hell  to  preferve  them  from  injury  ; 

* and  for  this  rrafon  Aldrovandus  and  Kondclet  have 
ciafTed  them  among  the  bivalves;  lut  in  this  error  they 
have  not  been  followed  by  any  other  writer.  Fabiu* 


Column*  diftfnguiihes  four  forts  of  the  lepaa  or  lim-  P»tel?a. 
pets  ; Upas  vulgaris,  a fort  very  common  at  Naples,  ns  * 
an  oval  figure  and  afti  colour.  I.epas  major  txatiea, 
which  comes  from  Spain,  the  (hell  is  h.nd,  thick,  and 
ribbed  in  angle*,  and  the  rim  is  denticulated.  The 
Upas  agrea,  or  Jylveflru,  which  ia  a fmall  (hell,  irregu- 
larly oval,  of  an  a (h  colour,  marked  with  radii  and 
zones  eroding  each  other,  and  perforated  at  the  top 
by  au  aperture  which  ferves  the  filh  for  a vent.  And 
the  patella  rrgatis , quin  regie  men/a  fit  digna ; this  is  of  a 
mot  her- of  pearl  colour  within,  and  is  ribbed  and  per- 
forated  in  many  places:  theft*  (hells  have  been  found 
on  tht  back  of  the  fen  tortoife,  or  turtle,  and  on  a 
large  pinna  marina.  The  ditlingudhing  mark  or  charac- 
terittu  of  the  lepas  is  to  have  but  one  convex  (hell,  which 
adheres  by  its  rim  to  a rock,  or  fomc  other  hard  full- 
fiance.  There  are  36  fpccics  of  this  genus,  which  are 
principally  diftingudhed  hy  peculiarities  in  their  (hell>. 

Of  fome  of  thefe  (hells  we  have  given  engravings  ia 
Plate  CCCLXXXI1.  of  which  we  add  the  following 
defeription  : 

The  limpet  mark-  ' ..  has  large  yellow  furrows 
an  3 ridges  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  whuh 
is  indented ; jthe  eye  is  perfectly  white,  and  (haped 
liked  a nipple. 

That  marked  2.  is  perfectly  fmooth,  but  radiated 
with  brown  llreaks,  and  perforated  in  the  fummit. 

Fig.  is  ribbed,  and  indented  at  the  circumfe- 
rence ; its  coat  is  fpotted  with  brown,  in  a zig-zag 
form,  and  its  eye  is  of  a ruby  colour. 

Fig.  4.  is  a fmall  brown  (hell,  the  ribs  or  ftriic  of 
which  are  armed  with  fmall  white  points. 

Fig.  5.  is  ftriated  with  radii,  reaching  from  the  eye 
to  the  circumference,  which  arc  eroded  by  other 
(Leaks  nearly  parallel  to  the  circumference  ; it  is  of 
the  ufual  colour,  and  its  eye  is  perforated. 

Fig.  6.  This  is  white,  (haped  fomething  like  an 
hand-bell,  and  has  within  a protuberance  fomewhat 
rcfcmbling  a dapper. 

Fig.  7.  is  a feven-fided  limpet,  divided  at  each  angle 
by  ridges  from  the  fummit,  which  form  a (lar  on  a 
white  ground,  variegated  with  black  fpots. 

l*ig.  8.  is  a fmall  ribt>cd  (hell,  of  a brown  colour, 
and  rough;  it  has  a chamber,  and  a bcak-fafhioncd  eye 
plactd*at  one  of  its  extremities. 

Fig.  9.  is  the  find!  (hell  of  this  fpecies : its  fize, 
the  fine  mother-of-pearl  colour  on  the  inlide,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  red  fpots  without,  which  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  tortoife-ihei,  give  it  the  pre-cmiencc  over 
afi  others.  It  is  called  the  Tortoije  /he//  luckier. 

The  wild  limpet,  or  patella  fera,  is  a name  very  im- 
properly applied  1 y Rondilitius  and  Aldrovani  to  the 
aurts  mariner,  or  concha  veneris,  which  ccrtaiuly  is  not  of 
the  patella  kind. 

Patella,  in  the  Hillory  of  Infers,  a name  given 
by  Lifter  and  other  authors  to  a little  hulk  or  (hell, 
found  on  the  bark  of  the  cherry,  plum,  rofc,  and 
other  trees,  containing  an  animal  within,  and  ufcful 
in  colouring.  Thefe  patcllx  are  of  the  form  of  globes, 
except  when,  they  adhere  to  the  tree,  and  arc  for  the 
moit  part  of  a (hining  chcfnut  colour.  The  bulk,  it- 
fclf  llrike?  u very  fine  crimfun  colour  on  paper,  and 
within  it  is  found  a white  maggot  which  is  of  no  va- 
hie  : this,  in  time,  hatches  into  a very  fmall  but  beau# 
tilul  Lee.  The  fixe  of  this  bcc  is  about  half  that  of  an 

ant. 
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r«tftta  *nt.  They  have  a (ling  like  bee#,  and  three  fpoti  placed 
H in  a triangle  on  the  forehead,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be 
AT*rt*  , eyes.  They  are  of  a black  colour,  and  have  a Large  round 
' whitifh  or  pale  yellow  fpot  on  the  back.  The  upper  p:s*r 
of  wings  are  (haded  and  fpotted,  but  the  under  pair  are 
clear.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  try  the  (hells  or  huflet 
in  order  to  difeover  whether  thecolour  they  yield  might 
not  be  ufcful.  It  is  to  tc  remarked,  that  the  deepeft 
coloured  hulks  afford  the  fined  and  deepeft  purple : 
they  mud  be  uled  while  the  animal  in  them  ia  io  the 
maggot  form  ; for  when  it  is  changed  into  the  bee 
Rate  the  (hell  is  dry  and  colourlefs.  Lifter,  who  firft 
obferved  thefc  patcllr,  went  To  far  on  comparing 
them  with  the  common  kc rates,  aa  to  affert  that  they 
were  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  produftion : but  hia 
account  of  their  being  the  workmanfhip  of  a bee,  to 
preferve  her  young  maggot  io,  it  not  agreeable  to 
the  true  hiftory  of  the  k crates  ; for  that  is  an  in  fed 
of  a very  peculiar  kind.  He  has  in  other  inftancca 
been  too  juftly  ccnfured  for  his  precipitancy  of  judg- 
ing of  things,  and  perhaps  has  fallen  into  an  error  by 
means  of  it  here.  It  is  very  pofiiblc  th<*t  thefc  pxtelix 
may  he  the  Came  fort  of  animals  with  the  kennes,  but 
then  it  produces  its  young  within  this  (hell  or  hulk, 
which  is  no  other  than  the  (kin  of  the  body  of  the 
mother  animal  ; but  as  there  are  many  flics  whofc 
worms  or  maggots  are  lodged  in  the  bodies  of  other 
animals,  it  may  be  that  this  little  bee  may  love  to  lay 
its  egg  in  the  tody  of  the  proper  infctt,  and  the  mag- 
got hatched  from  that  egg  may  cut  up  the  proper  pro- 
perty, and,  undergoing  its  own  natural  changes  there, 
lffue  out  at  length  in  form  of  the  bee.  This  may 
have  been  the  cafe  in  fume  few  which  Dr  Lifter  ex- 
amined ; and  he  may  have  been  milled  by  this  to  fup- 
pofe  it  the  natural  change  of  the  inkfl. 

PATENT,  in  general,  denotes  fome thing  tint 
Hands  open  or  expanded  : thus  a leaf  is  laid  to  I e pa- 
tent, when  it  Hands  aimuft  at  right  angles  with  the 
(talk. 

Patent,  or  Letters  Patent.  See  Letter. 

PATER  xostex,  the  Ltd's  Prayer,  fo  called  from 
the  two  firft  words  thereof  in  Latin. 

Pj m«  A 'ojUr^  iflitrvds  of  Afiu,  in  tire  Eaft  Indian 
fca,  fo  cnllcd  becaufe  of  the  great  number  of  rocks, 
which  Tailors  have  likened  to  the  beads  with  which 
the  Popifls  tell  their  patcr-nofter.  They  abound  in  corn 
and  fruits,  and  are  very  populous. 

P/titk  Patratui , was  the  name  of  the  firft  and  prin- 
cipal perfon  the  college  of  heralds  called  FeciaLj.  Some 
fay  the  Pater  Patratui  was  a conftant  officer  and  per- 
petual chief  of  that  body  j and  others  fuppefe  him  to 
have  been  a temporary  rainiftcr,  elected  upon  account 
of  making  peace  or  denouncing  war,  which  were  both 
done  by  him.  See  Feciales. 

PATERA,  among  antiquaries,  a goblet  or  veflel 
ufed  by  the  Roman#  In  their  fairificc#;  wherein  they 
offered  thtir  ccnfccrated  meats  to  the  gods,  and  where- 
with they  made  libations.  See  Sacrifice  and  Liba- 
tion. 

The  word  is  Latin,  formed  from  psito,  M I am 
open;”  ynW patent,  “becaufe  it  has  a great  aperture;” 
in  contradiftiu&ion  to  bottles,  6tc.  which  have  only 
narrow  necks,  or  whofc  aperture  is  lefs  than  the  body 
of  the  veflel. 

On  .medals  the  patera  is  fees  in  the  Unia  of  fcvcral 
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deities;  and  frequently  in  the  hands  of  princes,  to  Patsrcttfu* 
mirk  the  facerdotal  authority  joined  with  the  Impe-  ▼ ' 
rial,  kc. 

Hence  F.  Joubert  obferves,  that  betide  the  patera, 
there  is  frequently  an  altar  upon  which  the  paters  fcems 
to  be  pouring  its  content.!. 

The  patera  was  of  gold,  fi’vcr,  marble,  brafs,  glaft, 
or  earth  ; and  they  ufed  to  inclofc  it  in  urns  with  the 
a(hcs  of  the  dcccafcd,  after  it  had  ferved  for  the  liba- 
tions of  the  wine  and  liquors  at  the  funeral. 

The  patera  is  an  ornament  in  architecture,  frequent- 
ly fcen  in  the  Doric  freeze,  and  the  tympana  of 
arches ; and  they  arc  Lome  time#  ufed  by  themfclves,  to 
ornament  a fpacc  ; and  in  this  cafe  it  is  common  to 
hang  a firing  of  hulks  or  drapery  over  them  ; fome* 
times  they  arc  much  inrichcd  with  foliage,  and  have  a 
analk  or  a head  in  the  centre. 

PATERCULUS  (Caius  Velleius),  an  ancient  Ro- 
man hiilorian,  who  flouriftied  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Car  far,  was  born  in  the  year  of  Rome  735.  His  ance- 
flors  were  illuftnous  for  their  merit  and  their  offi* 
ces.  Hu  grandfather  efpoufed  the  party  of  Tibe- 
rius Nero,  the  emperor1*  father;  but  being  old  and 
infirm,  and  not  able  to  accompany  Nero  when  he  re- 
tired from  Naples,  he  ran  himfclf  through  with  hia 
fword.  His  father  was  a fokiier  of  rank,  and  fo  was 
Paterculus  himfclf.  He  was  a military  tribune  when 
Caiu*  Cadar,  a graudfoo  of  Auguftua,  had  an  interview 
with  the  king  of  the  Partisans,  in  an  ifl.md  of  the  river 
Euphrates,  in  the  year  753.  He  commanded  the  ca- 
valry in  Germany  under  Tiberius  ? and  accompanied 
that  prince  for  nine  years  fncccfiively  in  all  his  expe- 
ditions. He  received  honour;-. ble  rewards  from  him  } 
but  we  do  not  find  that  he  was  preferred  to  any  higher 
dignity  than  the  pnrtorfhip.  The  praifcs  he  bellows 
tipou  Scjanus  give  fome  probability  to  the  conjecture, 
t.;at  he  was  looked  upon  as  a frfcnd  of  this  favourite, 
and  confeqocmly  that  be  was  involved  in  his  ruin. 

His  dc;uu  is  placed  by  Mr  Dodwell  in  the  year  of  Rome 
7$4,  when  be  was  iu  hu  50th  year. 

He  wrote  an  Abridgement  of  the  Roman  Hiftory  in 
two  book#,  which  is  very  curious.  Hi*  purpofc  was 
only  to  deduce  thing#  (ion.  the  foundation  of  Rome  10 
the  time  wherein  he  lived;  but  he  began  his  work  with 
things  previous  to  that  memorable  era:  for,  though 
the  beginning  of  hi#  firft  bcok  is  wanting,  we  yet  find 
in  what  remains  of  it,  an  account  of  many  cities  more 
ancient  than  Rome.  He  pronnfcd  a larger  hiftory; 
atu!  no  doubt  would  have  executed  it  well : for  during 
his  military  expeditions  he  had  fcen,  a«  be  tell#  us,  the 
provinces  of  'i  hrace,  M cedoniit,  Achaia,  Afia  Minor, 
and  other  more  catic  1 ly  regions;  cfpecialiv  upon  the 
(horcs  of  the  Euxine  fca,  which  had  furniihed  hi#  mind 
with  much  entertaining  and  ufeful  knowledge.  Ir.  the 
Abridgement  which  wt  have,  many  particulars  are  ieb- 
ted  that  are  nowhere  ellc  10  be  found  ; and  this  mikes 
it  the  more  valuable.  The  ft  vie  of  Paterculus,  tbouyh 
aifcrably  difguifcd  through  the  c.releffnefc  or  tranf  ri- 
beis,  and  impofliblc  to  Lt  restored  to  purity  for  want 
of  maouferipu,  is  yet  manifdtty  worthy  of  hi#  a re, 
which  Wiia  the  time  of  parr  Lnt  nity  i he  preateft 
excellence  of  this  hiftoriao  las  in  ho  o r of  com- 
mending and  blaming  thofe  he  lp.oK;  ot ; which  he 
doca  in  the  fineft  terms  and  molt  delicate  expreffi-ns. 

He  is,  however,  condemned,  and  indeed  with  the 
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£atere«lv«  greateft  retfon,  for  hii  partiality  to  the  houfe  of  Au- 
. guftua  ; and  for  makin  j the  motl  extravagant  eulogies, 
^ at  ft'~  not  only  upon  Tiherius,  hut  even  upon  his  favourite Se- 
Jgmu : whom,  though  a vile  and  cruel  monger,  Pater- 
cti'us  celebrates  as  one  of  the  rooft  excellent  perfonsthe 
Roman  commonwealth  had  produced.  Lipfm*,  though 
he  prsifes  him  in  other  refpe6U»  yet  ccofurts  him  moft 
fe rerely  for  his  infincerity  and  partiality.  **  Velleius 
Paterculus  (fays  he)  raifes  mv  indignation  : he  repre- 
fents  Sejanu*  a*>  endowed  with  all  good  qualities.  The 
impudence  of  this  hiftoriaa  ! Bat  we  know  that  he  was 
boro,  and  died,  to  the  deftru&ion  of  mankind.  After 
many  commendations,  he  concludes,  that  Livia  was  a 
woman  more  r?fembling  the  gods  than  men:  and  a-,  to 
Ti berms,  he  thinks  it  a crime  to  fpcak  otherwife  of  him 
than  as  of  an  immortal  Jotc.  What  fmcere  and  honed 
mind  can  bear  this  ? On  the  other  hand,  how  artfully 
does  he  everywhere  conceal  the  great  qualities  of  Cse- 
far  Germanicu* ! how  obliquely  docs  he  ruin  the  repu- 
tation of  Agrippina  and  others,  whom  Tiberius  was 
thought  to  nate  * In  Ihort,  he  is  nothing  but  a court- 
proiluntr.  You  will  fay,  perhaps,  it  was  unf  fc  to 
1'peak  the  truth  at  thofe  timet:  I grant  it;  but  if  he 
could  not  write  the  truth,  he  ought  not  to  ha»e  writ- 
ten lies  : none  are  called  to  account  for  filcnce.'*  La 
Mothe  le  Vayer  lias  mide  a very  juft  remark  upon  this 
occafion  : “ l*hc  fame  fault  (fays  he)  may  be  obferved 
in  many  others,  who  have  written  the  hiftory  of  their 
own  times,  with  a defign  to  be  publilhcd  while  they 
lived.’* 

It  is  ftrange,  that  a work  fo  elegant  and  worthy  to 
be  preferved,  and  of  which,  by  reafon  of  its  (hortnefs, 
copies  might  be  fo  cafily  t.  ken,  (hould  have  been  fo 
near  being  loft.  One  mvnufeript  only  has  had  the  luck 
to  be  found,  as  well  of  this  author  among  the  Latins 
as  of  Hcfychius  among  the  Greeks  : in  which,  fays  a 
great  critic  of  our  own  nation,  " The  fauhs  of  the 
fcribes  arc  found  fo  numerous,  and  the  defed*  fo  be- 
yond all  redrefs,  that  notwithft.nding  the  piins  of  the 
learned  and  moll  acute  critics  for  two  whole  centuries, 
thefe  books  (till  arc,  and  are  like  to  continue,  a mere 
heap  of  errors.”  No  ancient  author  hut  Prifcian  makes 
mention  of  Paterculus  : the  modems  have  done  him  in- 
finitely more  juftice,  and  have  illu&ratcd  him  with  notes 
and  commentaries  He  was  firft  published,  from  the 
mamifcript  of  Morbac,  by  Rhenamus,  at  Bald  in  15 so: 
afterwards  by  Lipfius  at  Leyden  in  1581  ; then  by 
Gerard  Vofhus  in  163.1;  next  by  boeclerus  at  Straiburg 
in  1642  *,  then  by  Thousand  others;  and,  Laftly,  by 
Peter  Burman  at  Leyden,  1719,  in  8vo.  To  the  Ox- 
ford edition  in  1693,  Hvo,  were  prefixed  the  dnnaUt 
VtHeiani  of  Mr  Dodwrll,  which  ftiow  deep  learning  and 
a great  knowledge  of  nnriquity. 

PATH,  in  general, denote*  the  courfe  or  track  mark- 
ed out  or  run  over  by  a body  in  motion. 

For  the  path  of  the  moon,  6c c.  fee  Astronomy, 

S?9.  3*0.  • 

PATHETIC,  whatever  relates  to  the  pofGons,  or 
that  is  proper  to  excite  or  awake  them.  The  word 
comes  from  the  Greek  *«)*-,  paffion  or  motion.  See 
Passion. 

Path  trie,  in  tnufic,  fome thing  very  moving,  ex- 
preffive,  or  pifftonate  j capable  of  exciting  pity,  com- 
panion, anger,  or  other  paffion*.  Thus  we  (peak  of 
the  pathetic  ftyk,  a pathetic  figure,  pathetic  long,  dec. 


The  chromatic  genus,  with  its  greater  and  letter  ferni-  Patkogna- 
tones,  either  afeending  or  dr  fee  n ding,  is  veiy  proper  *nVfu® 
lor  the  pathetic;  as  is  alfo  an  artful  *aan4ijt^cDt  of  pJtjt-nce. 
dift'ords ; with  a variety  of  motions,  now  brifle,  now  H ■ * 
languishing,  now  fwift,  now  (low. 

Nicuwentyt  fpeaks  of  a mufician  at  Venice  who  fo 
excelled  m the  pathetic,  that  he  was  able  to  play  any 
of  hi*  auditors  into  di  draft  ion  : he  fays  alfo,  that  this 
great  means  he  made  ufc  of  was  the  variety  of  mo- 
tions, See. 

PATHOGNOMONIC,  among  p’-yficians,  an  ap- 
pellation for  a fymptom  or  concourfe  of  fymptoms,  that 
are  infeparable  from  a diltempcr,  and  are  sound  in  that 
only,  and  in  no  other. 

PATHOLOGY,  that  part  of  medicine  which  ex- 
plains the  nature  of  difcalcs,  their  caufes  and  fymp- 
toms.  Sec  Medicine. 

PATHOS,  a Greek  term,  literally  Ggnifytng  paf- 
fion. 

PATHROS,  a city  and  canton  of  Egypt,  of  which 
the  prophet*  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  make  mention  ; 

Jerrm.  xliv.  1.  13.  Ezck.  xxix.  14.  xxx.  14.  We  do 
not  very  well  know  its  fituation,  though  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  the  ge^graplicr  fpeak  of  it  by  the  name  of 
Phaturis ; and  it  appears  to  have  been  in  Upper  Egypt. 

Ifaiah  (xii.  2.)  call*  it  Pathros  ; and  it  ia  the  country 
of  the  Pathrufim,  the  poftcrity  of  Mizraim,  of  whom 
Mofes  fpeaks,  Gen.  x.  14.  Ezekiel  threatens  them 
with  an  entire  ruin.  The  Jews  retired  thither  not- 
withftanding  the  remonft ranees  of  Jeremiah  ; and  the 
Lord  fay*  by  Ifaiah,  that  he  will  bring  them  back 
from  thence. 

PATIENCE,  that  calm  and  unruffled  temptr  with 
which  a good  man  bears  the  evils  of  life,  from  a con- 
vision  that  they  are  at  Icaft  permitted,  if  not  fent,  Uy 
the  beft  of  Beings,  who  rr  xkcs  all  things  work  toge- 
ther for  good  to  thofe  who  love  and  fear  him. 

The  evils  by  which  life  i*  embittered  may  be  redu- 
ced to  thefe  four : t.  Natural  evils,  or  thofe  to  which 
we  are  by  nature  fuhjeft  as  men;  and  as  pcriftinble 
animals.  The  greateft  of  thefe  arc,  the  death  of  thofe 
whom  we  love,  and  of  ourfclvcs.  2.  Thofe  from  which 
we  might  be  exempted  by  a virtuous  and  prudent 
conduct,  but  which  arc  the  infeparable  con  sequences 
of  imprudence  or  vice,  which  we  (hall  call  punilhments  ; 
as  intamy  proceeding  from  fraud,  poverty  from  prodiga- 
lity,  debility  and  difeafe  from  intemperance.  3.  Thofe 
by  which  the  fortitude  of  the  good  are  exercilcd  ; fuch 
as  the  perfections  raffed  lgainft  them  by  the  wicked. 

To  thefe  may  be  added,  4.  The  oppofition  againft 
which  we  mull  perpetually  ftruggle,  arifing  from  the 
diverfity  of  fentimcnts,  manners,  and  chara&ers  of  the 
perfons  among  whom  we  live. 

Under  all  thffc  evils  patience  is  not  only  neccftary 
but  ufcful : it  i*  neccftary,  becaufe  the  lawa  of  nature 
have  made  it  a duty,  and  to  murmur  againft  natural 
events  is  to  affront  providence  ; it  ia  ufcful,  becaufe  it 
renders  our  iufierings  lighter,  (horter,  aud  Ids  dan- 
gerous. 

Is  your  reputation  fullied  by  invid'oiin  calumnies  ? 
rejoice  that  your  character  cannot  f utter  but  by  fslfc 
imputations.  You  are  arraigned  in  a court  ot  judi- 
caturc,  and  arc  unjuflly  condemned  : prffion  has  in- 
fluenced both  your  profecutor  and  your  judge,  and  you 
cannot  forbear  repining  that  you  f offer  although  io- 
8 noccnt. 
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PtUcncf.  Accent.  But  would  it  have  been  better  that  you  maintain  the  dignity  of  their  nature, 
w Ihould  hive  fuffered  bcin-7  gu  Ity  ? Would  thegreateft 
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misfortune  that  can  befal  a virtuous  man  1*  to  you  a 
confutation  ? The  opulence  of  a villain,  the  elevated 
(lation  to  which  he  is  raifed,  and  the  honours  that 
are  paid  to  him,  excite  your  jealoufy,  and  fill  your 
kofnm  with  repining*  and  regret.  What ! fay  you, 
arc  riches,  dignity,  and  power,  referred  for  fuch 
wretches  as  this  ? Ceafe  thefe  gmundlcf*  murmur*.  If 
the  pofTcfiions  you  regri  t were  real  benefit4,  they  would 
be  taken  from  the  wicked  and  transferred  to  you. 
What  would  you  fay  of  a fticccfaful  hero,  who,  having 
delivered  hi.*  country,  fhould  complain  that  hwfervicea 
were  ill  requited,  becaufe  a few  fugar  plums  were  dif* 
tributed  to  fome  children  in  his  preftnee,  of  which  they 
had  not  offered  him  a (hare  i Ridiculous  as  this  would 
appear,  your  complaint*  are  no  better  founded.  Has 
the  Lord  of  all  no  reward  to  confer  on  you  but  perifh- 
able  riche*  and  empty  precarious  honour  ? 

U is  fancy,  not  the  reafon  of  things,  that  makes 
life  To  uncafy  to  us.  It  is  not  the  place  nor  the  con- 
dition, but  the  r.ind  alone,  that  can  make  any  body 
happy  cr  mifcrable. 

He  that  value*  himftlf  upon  conference,  not  opinion, 
never  heeds  reproaches.  When  ve  are  evil  fpoken  of, 
if  we  have  not  deferred  it,  wc  are  never  the  worfe  ; if 
we  have,  wc  fhouhl  mend. 

Tiberius  the  Roman  emperor,  at  the  beginning  of 
hi*  reign,  acted  in  mull  things  like  a truly  acnerous, 
good  nature:!,  and  dement  prince.  All  ILndcrous 
reports,  lit  da,  and  lampoon*  upon  him  and  his  admi- 
niilration,  he  bore  with  extraordinary  patience  ; faying, 
“ That  in  a free  Hate  the  thoughts  and  tongues  of 
every  man  ought  to  be  free:”  and  when  the  fenate 
would  have  proceeded  againft  fome  who  had  published 
libels  againft  him,  be  would  not  confcnt  to  it ; faying, 
**  We  have  not  time  enough  to  attend  to  fuch  trifle*  : 
if  you  once  open  a door  to  fuch  informations,  you  w ill 
be  able  to  do  nothing  tile;  for  under  that  pretence 
every  man  will  revenge  himfelf  upon  hi*  enemies  by 
■cculing  them  to  you.”  Being  informed  that  one  had 
fpoken  detraCbngly  of  him  : **  I»  he  f peak 9 ill  of  me,  * 
fays  he,  “ I will  give  him  as  good  an  account  of  my 
words  and  actions  as  I can  ; and  if  ihct  is  hot  fuffi- 
cirtit,  I will  Satisfy  myfalf  with  having  as  bad  an  opi- 
nion of  him  as  be  has  of  roe.”  Thus  lar  even  Tilxr- 
riu*  may  be  an  example  to  others. 

Men  will  have  the  fame  veneration  for  a perfon  that 
fuffci*  a '.vcuity  without  dejection,  as  for  demolished 
temples,  the  very  ruins  whereof  arc  reverenced  aud 
adored. 

A virtuous  and  weJl-difpofed  perfun,  is  like  to  good 
metal;  the  more  he  i»  fired,  the  mure  he  is  refined ; 
the  more  he  is  oppofed,  the  more  he  i*  approved  : 
wrongs  may  will  tty  him  and  touch  him,  but  cannot 
imprint  in  him  any  falfe  Harm:. 

The  man  therefore  who  pofleflei  this  virtue  (patience), 
in  this  at*  pie  fer.fe  of  it,  Hands  upon  an  eminence,  and 
fee*  human  things  below  him  : the  temped  indeed  may 
reach  him ; but  he  (lands  fecure  and  collected  a.jainlt 
it  upon  the  halls  of  confcioua  virtue,  which  the  fc vert  It 
Worms  can  fcldom  fluke,  and  never  overthrow. 

Patience,  however,  is  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  ft nfibility,  which,  with  all  its  inconveniences, 
j 19  be  cheriihcU  by  thole  who  umicriUnd  and  with  to 


others,  difpofes  us  to  excrcife  the  amiable  virtue  of 
charity,  which  our  religion  indifpcnfably  require*,. 
It  conllitute*  that  enlarged  benevolence  which  phi- 
lofophy  inculcates,  and  which  i*  indeed  compre- 
hended in  Chriftian  charity.  It  is  the  privilege 
and  the  ornament  of  man ; and  the  pain  which  it 
catifes  is  abundantly  recomprnfed  by  that  fweet  fanfa- 
tion  which  ever  accompanies  the  cacrcifc  of  bene- 
ficence. 

To  feel  our  own  mifery  with  full  force  is  r.ot  to  be 
deprecated.  Affliction  foftens  and  improves  the  heart. 
Tears,  to  (peak  in  the  ftyle  or  figure,  lertiiize  the  foil 
in  which  the  virtues  grow.  And  it  is  the  remark  of 
one  wbo  underftood  human  nature,  th  it  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  are 
ipeborsted  by  adverfity. 

But  in  order  to  promote  thefe  ends,  our  fuffering* 
muft  not  be  permitted  to  overwhelm  us.  We  null 
oppofit  them  with  the  arms  of  reafon  rnd  religion  ; and 
to  cxprrU  the  idea  in  the  language  of  the  phibfopher, 
as  well  as  the  poet,  of  Nature,  every  one,  whiic  he  is 
compelled  to  reel  his  misfortunes  like  a. man,  ihould 
re Coive  silfo  to  bear  them  like  a man. 

Refign’d  in  ev’ry  Rate, 

With  patience  bear,  with  prudence  puffi,  your  fate  ; 

By  fufTcring  well  our  fortune  we  fubduc, 

Fly  when  (he  frowns,  and  when  ihe  calls  purfue. 

PATIGUMO  (a  corruption  of  the  words  pue-de* 
guimauvr ) ; the  name  of  a fort  of  palle  cakes  much 
ufed  on  the  continent  a*  an  agreeable  and  ufefut 
remedy  for  catarrhal  defluxions.  and  fuppofed  by 
Dr  Percival  to  confiR  of  gum-arabic  combined  with 
fugar  and  the  whites  of  eggs  (fee  the  article  Hunger, 
p.  715,  col.  I.)  But  wc  have  been  informed  that  the 
powdered  fubftance  of  the  marihmaliow  is  the  chief 
ingredient  of  the  compofitson. 

PAT1N  (Guy),  profcflbr  of  phjrfic  in  the  royal  col- 
lege of  Piris,  was  born  in  1602.  He  made  hij  way 
into  the  world  merely  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  bclr.ij 
at  firll  corrector  of  a printing- houfe.  He  wa*  a ra  m 
of  great  wit  and  erudition  : he  fpoke  with  the  gravity 
of  a Stoic,  but  his  cxprtfiions  were  very  fatiric al.  lie 
hate  1 bigotry,  fupeillition,  and  knavery  ; bad  an  up- 
right foul,  and  a wcll-difpofed  heart.  He  wu  a mod 
tendir  father,  courteous  to  every  body,  and  polite  in 
the  hi" hell  degree.  He  died  in  1672,  and  did  not 
owe  his  reputation  to  any  writings  puMiftied  in  his  life- 
time upon  phyfio  ; but  his  letter.*  which  appeared  alter 
his  death  have  rendcied  his  name  vtrry  famous.  He 
left  a fon  mentioned  in  the  cnfuing  article. 

Latin  (Charlm),  who  made  a gitat  figure  in  the 
world,  ami  vxctlled  in  the  knowledge  of  medals.  lie 
was  bom  in  Paris  in  1633  ; end  made  fu  furprifing  a 
progrefs,  that  be  maintained  thifes  in  Greek  ami  La- 
tin, on  all  parti,  of  philosophy,  in  t64>.  He  ftiidied 
the  law  in  tomoiiancc  to  an  uncle,  and  was  admitted 
an  advocate  in  thrqmlunicnt  of  Paris  ; but  could  not 
lay  hfide  that  of  phific,  lor  which  he  always  had  art 
inclination.  He  therefore  quitti  d the  law,  and  devoted 
himfelf  to  phytic  ; i;i  which,  after  taking  the  doctor's 
degree,  he  applied  himfelf  to  practice  with  great  fuc- 
ccis.  He  afterwards  travelled  into  Germany,  Holland, 
Lnglaud,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Xu  t6;6  he  waa 
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Pat! til  appointed  profeflor  of  phy lie  in  Padua  ; and  three 

— ^ years  after  was  created  a knight  of  St  Mark.  He  dici 

in  that  city  in  1694.  Hts  works  are  many,  and  well 
known  to  the  learned  world.  Hi#  wife  too,  and  his 
daughters,  were  authcrefles. 

PATKUL  (John  Rcinhold)>  wag  lorn  of  a noble 
family  in  Livonia,  a northern  province  belonging  to 
the  crown  of  Sweden.  The  Livonians  having  been 
ftript  of  their  privileges,  and  great  part  of  their  eflates, 
by  Charles  XL  Patkul  was  depute!  to  make  their 
complaint ; which  he  did  with  tuch  eloquence  and 
courage,  that  the  king,  laying  bis  hand  upon  his 
(boulder,  faid,  * You  have  fpoken  for  your  country  as 
a brave  man  Ihould,  and  I efieem  you  for  it.’ 

Charles,  however,  who  added  the  bafenefs  of  hypo* 
crify  to  the  ferocity  of  a tyrant,  was  determined  to 
- punifh  the  zeal  and  honefty  which  he  thought  fit  to 
commend  ; and  a few  days  afterwards  caufcl  Patkul 
to  be  declared  guilty  of  high  treafon,  and  condemned 
to  die.  Patkul,  however,  found  means  to  efcape  into 
Poland,  where  he  continued  till  Chailes  was  dead.  lie 
hoped  that  his  fentence  would  have  been  then  reverted, 
as  it  had  been  declared  unjuft  even  by  the  tyrant  that 
procured  it : but  being  difappointed  in  this  expecta- 
tion, he  applied  to  Auguftus  king  of  Poland,  and  fo- 
licited  him  to  attempt  the  conqucft  *f  Livonia  from 
the  Swedes  ; which,  he  faid,  might  be  eafiiy  effected, 
as  the  people  were  ready  to  (hake  off  their  yoke,  and 
the  king  of  Sweden  was  a child  incapable  of  compel, 
ling  their  fubjediott. 

A uguftus  pefieffed  himfclf  of  Livonia  in  confcqucncc 
of  this  propofal ; and  afterwards,  when  Charles  XII. 
entered  the  province  to  recover  it,  Patkul  commanded 
in  the  Saxon  army  ag'.inft  him.  Charles  was  victori- 
ous ; and  Patkul,  fume  time  afterwards,  being  difguft- 
cd  at  the  haughty  behaviour  of  General  Fleming,  Au- 
jruftus’a  favourite,  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  Czar, 
with  whom  Auguftus  was  in  llrict  alliance,  and  a little 
l cfoie  Charles  compelled  Auguftus  to  abdicate  the 
throne  of  Poland,  and  his  fubicifts  to  elect  Staniflaus 
in  his  Head.  The  Czar  fent  Patkul,  with  the  title  of 
his  amlafLdor,  into  Saxony,  to  prevail  with  Auguftus 
to  meet  him  at  Grodno,  that  they  might  confer  on  the 
fUte  of  their  affurs.  This  confciencc  took  place  ; and 
immediately  afterwards  the  Czar  went  from  Grodno 
to  quell  a rebellion  in  Aftracan.  As  boon  as  the  Czar 
was  gone,  Auguftus,  to  the  furprife  of  all  Europe,  or- 
dered Patkul,  who  was  then  at  Drefden,  to  t*  L i zed 
as  a ftate  criminal.  By  this  injurious  and  unprece- 
dented action,  Auguftus  at  once  violated  the  law  of 
nations,  anJ  weakened  hi*  own  intcreft  ; for  Patkul 
was  not  only  an  amhaffador,  but  an  ambatfador  irora 
the  only  power  that  could  afford  him  protection.  The 
c.mfe,  however,  was  this:  Patkul  had  discovered  that 
Augxjftus’s  miuiftei  s were  to  propofe  a peace  to  Charles 
upon  any  terms  ; and  had  therefore  formed  a defig n to 
be  beforchau  l with  them,  and  procure  a (eparate  peace 
between  Charles  ami  his  new  matter  the  Czar.  l he 
delign  of  Patkul  was  di (covered  ; and,  to  prevent  its 
fuccef*,  Auguftus  ventured  to  feize  hii  perfon,  affuring 
the  Czar  that  be  was  a traitor,  and  had  betrayed  them 
both. 
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Auguftus  was  foon  after  reduced  to  beg  a peace  of  P**k  f. 
Charles  at  any  rate  ; and  Charles  giaoted  it  upon  cer- 
tain  conditions,  one  of  which  was,  that  he  fliouH  de- 
liver up  Patkul.  This  condition  reduced  Auguftus  to 
a very  diftreftful  dilemma  : the  Czar,  at  this  vrry  time, 
reclaimed  Patkul  as  his  ambaffador;  and  Charles  de- 
manded, with  threats,  that  he  ftrould  he  put  into  lira 
hands.  Auguftus  therefore  contrived  an  expedient  by 
whii  h he  hoped  to  fatisfy  both  : he  fent  fume  rruards 
to  deliver  Patkul,  who  ws«  prifoner  in  the  caftle  of 
Konigftcin,  to  the  Swedifti  troops;  hut  by  fccrct  or- 
ders, privately  difpst*  hed,  he  commanded  the  governor 
to  let  him  efcape.  The  governor,  though  he  received 
this  order  in  time,  yet  difappointed  its  intention  by  his 
villainy  and  his  avarice.  He  knew  Patkul  to  be  very 
rich  ; and  having  it  now  in  his  power  to  fuffer  him  to 
cfcapc  with  impunity,  he  demanded  of  Patkul  a large 
fum  for  the  favour  ; Patkul  refufed  to  buy  that  liberty 
winch  he  made  no  doubt  would  be  gratuitoufly  re- 
ftored,  in  confluence  of  the  Czar’s  requifition  and  re- 
raon  ft  ranee ; and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Swcdifb  guards 
arrived  with  the  order  for  his  being  delivered  up  to 
them.  By  this  party  he  was  firft  carried  to  Charles’s 
head  quarters  at  Alhranftadt,  where  he  continued 
three  months,  bound  to  a (lake  with  a heavy  chain  of 
iron.  He  was  then  conducted  to  Cafimir,  where 
Charles  ordered  him  to  be  tried  ; and  he  was  by  his 
judges  found  guilty.  His  fentence  depen  led  upon  the 
king;  and  after  having  been  kept  a prifoner  fame 
months,  un’.cr  a guard  of  MayerfcMt’s  regiment,  un- 
certain of  his  fstc,  he  war,  on  the  fith  of  September 
1707,  towards  the  evening,  delivered  into  the  cuflody 
of  a regiment  of  dragoon*,  commmdcd  by  Colonel 
Nicholas  Hielm.  On  the  next  day,  the  29th,  the  co- 
lonel took  the  chaplain  of  his  regiment  afi  ie,  and  tell- 
ing him  that  Patkul  waa  to  die  the  next  day,  ordtred 
him  to  acquaint  him  with  bis  fate,  anJ  prepare  him  for 
it.  About  this  very  time  he  was  to  have  been  married 
to  a Saxoa  lady  of  great  quality,  virtue,  and  beauty  ; a 
circumftance  which  renders  his  cafe  Ilili  mare  affecting. 

What  followed  in  confcquence  of  the  colonel’s  order 
to  »hc  minifler  fa)  will  be  related  in  his  own  words. 

“ Immediately  after  evening  fervice  1 went  to  hts 
prifon;  where  I found  him  lying  on  hia  bed.  The  firft 
compliments  over,  I enured  upon  the  melancholy  duty 
of  my  profeifion,  and  turning  to  the  officer  who  had 
him  in  charge,  told  him  the  colonel’s  orders  were, 
that  1 (hould  be  alone  with  his  prifoner.  The  officer 
having  withdrawn,  Patkul  grafping  both  my  hands 
in  his,  cried  out  with  moft  affc&ing  anxiety  and  di- 
ft  reft,  My  dear  pallor ! what  arc  you  to  declare  i 
what  am  I to  hear?  1 bring  you,  replied  1,  the  (am,* 
tidings  that  the  prophet  brought  to  king  Htickiah, 

Set  time  hbufe  in  order , for  tt/ou  mufi  die.  To  morrow  by 
this  time  thou  (halt  he  no  longer  in  the  number  of  the 
living!  At  this  terrible  warning  he  bowed  him* 
felf  upon  his  bed,  and  burft  into  tears.  I attempted 
to  comfort  him,  by  faying  that  he  mull,  without  all 
doubt,  have  often  meditated  on  this  fu1  jc&  : Yes, 
cried  he,  I know,  alas ! too  well,  that  we  mull  eU 
die  ; but  the  death  prepared  for  me  will  he  cruel  and 
tnfupporuble.  I affured  him  that  the  manner  of  his 
£ deatk 


(a)  The  name  of  this  clergyman  was  Lorens  Hagar, 
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PafW.  death  wat  to  me  tot.fly  unknown  ; but,  believing 
—v— ' that  he  would  he  prepared  fur  it,  I wa*  (are  hi*  foul 
would  be  rtcr'vef}  into  the  number  of  happy  fpiriti. 
He:?  he  rofc  up,  an!  folding  hi*  ham!*  together, 
Merciful  Jcfui ! let  rr.e  then  die  the  de  .ih  of  the 
ri^hteouf  ! A little  after,  with  his  face  inclined  to  the 
wall,  where  Hood  hi*  bed,  he  broke  otic  into  th»a  f>- 
liloquy  : Aug.ftu*!  O Auguffc>%  what  rmiil  be  thy 
lot  one  day  ! Mull  thou  not  onfxc  for  all  the  crime* 
thou  hafi  cr ma.it ted  ? He  then  ofcfcncd  that  be  wa» 
driven  out  from  hi*  country,  by  a ftnience  again  ft  hf» 
life,  pronounced  for  doing  what  the  king  htinfclf  en- 
couraged him  to  do,  frying  to  him  one  day  in  term* 
of  much  k:n  ’nrfs,  * Palkul,  maintain  the  right*  of 
ycur  country  like  a man  of  honour,  and  with  all  the 
Spirit  you  are  capable  of.*  *f  hat  flying  into  an  ene- 
my’* country  was  alfo  unavoidable,  a*  the  country  of 
an  ally  would  not  hare  afforded  him  protection  \ hut 
that  he  waa  in  Saxony  a wretched  rxile,  not  a coun- 
sellor or  advifer  ; that  before  hii  a.  rival  everything 
wai  already  planned,  the  atlir.nce  with  Mufcovy  figned, 
ami  the  tmafures  with  Denmark  agreed  upon.  * My 
inclination  (fai  l he.  after  a pvufc)  were  alwaysto  farve 
Sweden,  though  the  contrcry  opinion  lu*  prevailed. 
The  clc&or  of  Drandcn*  urg  owed  his  title  of  king  of 
PruJJla  to  the  fervices  I did  him } and  when,  in  rc- 
corrpenfc,  he  wmuld  have  given  me  a confiderable  fum 
of  money,  I th  inked  him,  and  rejected  the  offer ; 
adding,  that  the  reward  1 moll  wifhed  for  waa  to  re- 
gain the  king  of  Sweden’*  favour  by  his  interccflion. 
This  he  promifed,  and  tried  every  pofliblc  method  to 
fucceed,  but  without  fucccfa.  After  thia  I labourel 
(o  much  for  the  iotereft  of  the  late  empeTor  in  his 
Spanilh  affairs,  that  I brought  about  what  fcarce  any 
other  man  could  have  effected.  The  emperor  as  an 
acknowledgment  gave  me  an  alignment  for  50,000 
crowns,  which  I humbly  laid  at  hi*  feet,  and  only  im- 
plored his  imperial  majeitty**  recommendation  of  me  to 
my  king’*  favour  : thi*  rvqueft  he  immediately  grant- 
ed, and  gave  his  orders  accordingly,  but  in  vain.  Ytt, 
not  to  lofc  soy  opportunity,  1 went  to  Mofcow  while 
the  Swcdifh  ambaffadon  were  at  that  court ; but  even 
the  medi  ition  of  the  Crar  had  no  cffc£t.  After  that 
I dihributed  among  the  Swcdifti  prifoncis  at  Mofcow 
at  leafl  ico.ooo  crowna,  to  (how  the  ardent  defire  I 
had,  Ly  til  ways,  to  regain  the  favour  of  their  fove- 
tcign.  Would  to  heaven  I had  been  equally  in  cameft 
to  obtain  the  grace  of  God.*— At  thefe  words  another 
Ihower  of  tears  Fell  from  hia  eyes,  and  he  remained 
for  fome  moments  filcnt,  and  overwhelmed  with  grief. 
J ufed  my  heft  endeavours  to  comfort  him  with  the 
aflurancc  that  thia  grace  would  not  be  denied  him, 
provided  be  fpent  the  few  hours  Atll  left  in  earncftly 
imploring  it ; for  the  door  of  heaven**  mercy  was  never 
(hut,  though  that  of  men  might  be  cruelly  fo  * Thi* 
(replied  he),  thi*.iv  my  confolation  j for  thou  art  God 
and  not  roan  to  be  angry  for  ever.*  He  then  Inveighed 
bitterly  again  It  Augutlu*,  and  reproached  him  fell  for 
having  any  connection  with  a wret  h who  wa6  wholly 
deftitute  of  all  faith  and  honour,  an  atheift,  without 
piety,  and  without  virtue.  * While  he  wa*  at  War- 
fa  w (faid  he),  and  heard  the  king  was  advancing  to  at- 
tack him,  he  found  himfelf  extremely  diflreffed.  He 
was  ahfolufcly  without  money,  and  therefore  obliged 
to  difroifs  fome  of  hia  troops.  He  had  recourfc  to  my 


afli  ftancc,  and  in  treated  me,  for  the  love  of  Ood,  to  bor-  Patkv’, 
row  whatever  Tim  I could-  I procured  him  400,000 
crourn*  } 50,000  of  which,  the  very  nett  d*y,  he 
fquandered  on  trii  ket*  and  jewels,  which  he  *?avc  in 
prrfcnu  to  fome  of  his  women,  I told  him  plainly  my 
thoughts  of  the  matter  ; and  f y my  importunity  pre- 
vaile  1,  that  the  Jew*  (hould  take  1 ack  their  toys,  and 
return  the  money  they  had  been  paid  for  there.  The 
Indies  were  enraged  ; anj  he  fworc  thnt  1 ftnuld  one 
time  or  other  fuflfer  for  wh  it  I had  done  t there  in- 
deed he  kept  his  word  \ would  to  God  he  had  alwaya 
dene  fo  with  thofe  he  employed  !’  1 now  left  him  for 
a (hurt  time,  and  at  feven  iu  the  evening  I returned  \ 
and  the  officer  being  retired,  he  accofted  me  with  a 
fouling  air,  and  sn  appjar*nvc  of  much  tranqu:liity, 

* Welcome,  dear  fir,  the  weight  that  lay  heavy  on  my 
heart  is  removed,  and  I already  feel  a fenfible  change 
wrought  in  my  mind.  1 am  ready  to  die  : death  is 
more  eligible  than  the  fobtu  le  of  a fang  imprifonmeiit. 

Would  to  heaven  only  that  the  kind  of  it  were  iefa 
cruel.  Can  you,  my  dear  fir t inform  me  in  wh*t  man- 
ner I am  to  fufftr  ? 1 anfwercd,  that  it  bad  not  been 
communicated  to  me  ; but  that  1 imagined  it  would 
pais  over  without  noife,  a*  only  the  colonel  and  rey- 
filf  had  notice  of  it.  4 That  (replied  he)  I cllccm  as 
a favour  j but  have  you  feen  the  fenttnee  ? or  mtift  f 
die,  without  being  cither  heard  or  condemned  ? Mr 
apprehenfions  arc  of  being  put  to  intolerable  tortures/ 

1 comforted  him  in  the  kmdeft  manner  1 coulJ  ; but 
he  was  his  own  beft  comforter  from  the  Word  of  God, 
with  which  he  was  particularly  acquainted  t quoting, 
among  many  other  paffagrr,  the  following  in  Greek, 

We  mujt  enter  into  the  kingdom  o f heaven  through  many  tri - 
. lu! at  tout.  He  then  called  for  pen  and  ink,  and  in- 
treated  me  to  write  down  what  he  fhould  dictate.  I 
did  fo,  as  followa : 

* Tef ament  urn,  or  my  lajt  toil!  at  to  the  Sffojition  of 
my  rjfe8t  after  my  death.  — I.  Hi*  majefty  King  All- 
guftiu,  having  fuft  examined  his  confcicnce  thoroughly, 
will  be  fo  juft  as  to  pay  back  to  my  relations  the  lum 
he  owe*  me  j which,  being  liquidated,  will  amount  to 
50,000  crown* ; and  as  rny  relations  arc  here  in  the 
femce  of  Sweden,  that  monarch  will  probably  obtain 
it  for  them.’ 

**  At  thia  he  faid,  let  tia  (top  here  a little ; I will 
quickly  return  to  fin<fh  this  will  ; bat  now  let  us  ad- 
tirefs  ourfclvcs  to  God  by  prayer.  Prayer*  being  end- 
ed, * Now  (cried  he)  1 find  myfelf  yet  better,  yet  in 
a quieter  frame  of  mind  ; Oh  ! were  my  death  lefa 
dreadful,  with  what  pleafure  would  1 expiate  my  guilt 
by  embracing  ill— Yes  (cried  he,  after  a paufef,  1 
hive  friends  in  d fferent  places,  who  will  weep  over 
my  deplorable  fate.  What  will  the  mother  of  the  king 
of  Pruffia  fay  i What  will  be  the  grief  of  the  Counted 
Levolde  who  attends  on  her  ? But  what  thoughts  mull 
arife  in  the  bofom  of  her  to  whom  my  faith  is  plighted  ? 
Unhappy  woman  I the  qcws  of  my  death  will  be  fatal 
to  her  peace  of  naiad.  My  dear  paftor,  may  I ven- 
ture to  beg  one  favour  ol  you  ?*  I allured  him  he 
might  command  every  femcc  in  my  power.  4 Have 
the  goodnefs  then  (faid  he,  prefling  my  hand),  the 
moment  I am  no  more,  to  write — Alas ! how  will  you 
fet  about  it  ? a letter  to  Madam  Einfeldelern,  the  lady 
I am  promifed  to  — Let  her  know  that  1 die  her’*  ; 
inform  her  fully  of  my  unhappy  fate  l Send  her  my 
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P*'Vul.  Jiff  and  eteraal  famed ! My  death  is  in  truth  dif- 
~ ’ graceful ; but  my  manner  of  meeting  it  will,  I hope, 

by  heaven’s  anti  your  adiitance,  Tender  it  holy  and 
bltffed.  This  nrw»  will  be  her  only  confolation.  A;!d 
farther,  dear  Sir,  that  I thanked  her  with  mv  latcft 
1 re:.th  for  the  fincerc  affedion  (he  bore  me  : M;iy  Ihe 
live  long  and  happy  : ’!  hi*  is  my  dying  wilh  ’ — I gave 
bun  my  hand  in  promife  that  I would  faithfull)  .per- 
form ail  he  defired. 

" Afterwards  he  took  up  a book : ' This  ((aid  he) 
is  of  my  own  writing.  Keep  it  in  rememhrince  of 
me,  md  as  a proof  of  my  true  regard  for  religion.  1 
could  wilh  it  might  have  the  good  fortune  to  he  pre- 
fented  to  the  king,  that  he  may  be  convinced  with 
what  little  foundation  I have  Veen  accufed  of  atheilm.' 
Taking  it  from  his  h:.nd,  1 afiured  him  that  my  colonel 
would  not  fail  to  prefent  it  as  foonasor  portunity  offered. 

“The  rtff  of  his  time  wu  employed  in  prayer,  which 
h*  went  th^ouib  with  a veiy  fervent  devotion.  On  the 
£Cth  of  September  I was  again  with  him  at  four  in 
the  morning.  The  mommt  he  heard  me  he  arofe, 
and  Tendering  thank*  to  God,  aflimd  me  he  had  not 
dipt  fo  foutidly  for  along  time.  We  went  to  prayers; 
smd  m truth  Kit  piety  and  devout  frame  of  mind  were 
worthy  of  admiration-  About  fix  he  fa'#  he  would 
begin  his  corftfiion,  before  the  din  and  c lamour  of  the 
people  without  could  rife  to  difturts  his  thought*.  He 
then  kneeled  down,  an  1 went  through  his  confeflion 
in  a manner  truly  edifying.  The  fun  beginning  to  ap- 
pear above  the  horizon,  lie  looked  out  of  the  window, 
faying,  Salveftjia  dial  * This  is  my  wedding-day.  I 
looked,  ala* ! for  another,  but  this  is  the  happier  ; for 
to-day  (hall  my  foul  be  introduced  by  her  heavenly 
I rid  eg  room  into  the  affenibty  of  the  bkrffcdP  He  then 
aflerd  me,  whether  1 yet  knew  in  what  way  he  was 
to  die  ? 1 aufwried,  th.it  I did  not.  He  conjured  me, 
by  the  facrcd  name  of  Jcfus,  not  to  forfake  him  ; for 
that  he  Ihould  find  in  my  company  fnmc  confolation 
even  in  the  midfl  of  tortures.  Cafting  his  eye  on  the 
paper  that  lay  on  the  t*bV,  * This  will  (laid  he)  can 
never  be  finished.  ’ I afked  him,  whether  be  would 
put  hi*  name  to  what  was  already  written?  * No  Ire- 
plied  he,  with  a deep  ftgh),  I will  write  that  hated 
name  no  more.  My  relations  will  find  their  account 
in  another  place  ; fahite  them  from  me.’  He  then  ad- 
drefled  himfelt  again  to  God  in  pr;ryer,  and  continued 
his  devotions  till  the  lieutenant  entered  to  conduct  him 
to  the  coich.  He  WT?pped  himfelt  up  in  his  cloak, 
And  went  forward  a great  pace,  guarded  by  ICO  horfc* 
men.  Being  arrived  at  the  place  of  cxrcut'on,  we 
found  it  furrounded  by  300  foot  foldiers  ; but  at  the 
fight  of  the  A?krs  and  wheels,  his  honor  is  not  to  be 
described.  Clafping  me  in  hi*  arm*,  * Beg  of  God  (he 
exclaimed)  that  my  foul  may  not  lie  thrown  into  de- 
fpait  amid  ft  thefe  tortures!  I confute!,  I adjured 
him,  to  fix  hi*  thoughts  on  the  death  of  Jefus  Chiilt, 
who  for  our  fins  was  n«nlf*l  to  a crofs. 

**  Being  now  on  the  fpot  where  he  was  to  fuffer, 
he  bid  the  executioner  to  do  his  doty  well,  an  l put 
into  his  hands  fome  money  which  he  got  ready  for 
that  purpofe.  He  then  ftretchcd  hirrlelf  out  upon 
the  uheel;  and  while  they  were  dripping  him  naked, 
he  begged  me  to  pray  that  God  would  have  mercy 
on  him,  and  bear  up  his  foul  in  agony.  1 did  foj  and 
turning  to  all  the  fpedators,  laid  to  them,  Brethren, 


join  with  me  in  prayer  for  this  unhappy  man.  * Yes 
(cried  he),  aflift  me  all  of  you  with  your  (applications 
to  heaven  ’ Here  the  executioner  gave  him  the  firft 
ilroke.  His  cries  were  terrible:  ‘O  Jcfus!  Jcfus! 
have  mercy  upon  me/  This  cruel  feene  was  much 
lengthened  out,  and  of  the  utmoff  horror  j for  a*  the 
headfrran  had  no  (kill  in  his  bufinef-,  the  unhappy 
victim  received  upwards  of  15  feveral  blows,  with  each 
of  which  were  intermixed  the  moll  piteous  groans  an  l 
invocations  of  the  name  of  God.  At  length,  after  two 
flrokes  given  on  the  bread,  hit  flrrnglh  and  voice  fail- 
ed him.  In  a faltering  dying  tone,  he  was  juil  heard 
to  fay,  * Cut  off  my  head!*  an!  the  executioner  it.  11 
lingering,  he  him  fell  placed  his  head  on  the  fcsffotd  : 
Alter  lour  ftrokes  with  an  hntchct,  the  head  was  iV- 
p*  rated  from  the  body,  and  the  body  quartered.  Such 
was  the  end  of  the  renowned  Patkul.” 

Ch.irienXil.  has  been  very  generally  and  feverely 
cenfured  for  not  pjrdoning  him,  an  1 'we  are  not  in- 
clined to  vindicate  the  fove reign.  Yet  it  muff  he  re- 
mcmbeicd,  that  Patkul  was  guilty  of  a much  greater 
crime  than  that  which  diew  upon  him  the-difplcafure 
of  Chailes  XI.  He  incited  foreign  powers  to  attack  his 
country  when  under  the  government  of  a boy,  hoping, 
as  he  Uid  himfrlf,  that  it  would  in  fuch  crcumffancc* 
become  an  eafy  cunqueft.  He  was  therefore  a rebel 
or  the  worff  kind  ; and  wheic  is  the  abioiute  monirch 
th-t  is  ready  to  pardon  fuch  unnatural  rebellion?  I.ct 
it  be  remembered,  too,  that  Charles,  among  whofe 
laults  no  other  ir.  fiance  of  cruelty  has  been  numbered, 
certainly  thought  that,  in  ordering  the  execution  of 
Patkul,  he  was  difeharging  his  duty.  That  monarch, 
it  is  known,  believed  iu  the  poffibility  of  difeoveriog 
the  philofophcr’s  done.  Paikul,  when  under  fentence 
of  death,  contrived  to  irapofc  fo  far  upon  the  fenatc  at 
Stockholm,  a*  to  pcrfuide  them  that  he  had,  in  tLcir 
prefence,  converted  into  gold  a quantity  of  bafer  me- 
tal. An  account  of  this  experiment  was  tranfmitted 
to  the  king,  accompanied  with  a petition  to  his  mi- 
jclly  for  the  life  of  fo  valuable  a iubjed  ; but  Chatles, 
blending  magnanimity  with  hi*  fc  verity,  replied  wilh 
indijfhatinn,  that  he  would  not  gr*nt  to  imereti  what 
he  hid  refuted  to  the  call*  of  humanity  and  the  intrea- 
ties of  friend  fhip. 

P ATMOS  (anc.  grog.),  one  of  the  Sporadea  (Dio- 
nyfius);  30  mile*  in  com;  ate ( Pliny  ; concern. ng  which 
wc  read  very  little  in  authors.  It  was  rendered  famous 
by  the  exile  of  St  John  and  the  Revelation  Ihowed  him 
there  The  greateff  part  of  interpreters  think  that 
St  John  wrote  them  in  the  fame  place  during  the  two 
years  of  his  exile  ; but  other*  think  that  he  did  not 
commit  tlum  to  writing  till  after  hi*  return  to  Ephc- 
fus.  The  iOand  of  Patmaa  i»  between  the  ifland  of  lea- 
ria  iind  the  promontorv  of  Milrtus-  Nothing  has  done 
it  more  honour  than  to  hrve  bren  the  place  of  the  la- 
mfhmcnt  of  St  Jnhn.  It  i<  now  cr.ll?  ' Patino,  or  Pte- 
rin*. or  Patmc/,  or  Pc! • c/a.  Iu  circuit  i*  five  and' 
twenty  or  thirty  miles.  It  has  a city  called  Pat - 
mot,  with  a harbour,  and  fomc  monailerics  of  Greek 
monks.  It  is  at  prefect  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
It  i«  confi Jtrable  for  it*  harbours;  but  the  inhabitant! 
derive  little  benefit  from  them,  hccaufe  the  corfaira 
have  obliged  them  to  quit  the  town  and  retire  to  a hill 
on  which  St  John’s  convent  fianr1*.  This  convent  is  a 
citadel  coofillirg  of  fevcral  irregular  towers,  and  ii  a 
E 2 fub- 
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fuhftantial  building  featcd  on  a very  fteep  rock.  The 
whole  ifland  is  very  barren,  and  without  wood } 
however,  it  abounds  with  partridges,  rabbits,  quails, 
turtles,  pigeons,  anJ  fnipcs.  All  their  corn  does 
not  amount  to  ioco  birrels  in  a year.  In  the 
whole  ifland  there  are  fcarce  300  men  s but  there 
are  above  20  women  to  one  mao,  who  expect  that 
all  ftrangers  who  land  in  the  ifland  ftouid  cany 
foir.e  of  them  away.  To  the  memory  of  St  John  is  an 
hermitage  on  the  fide  of  a mountain,  where  there  is  a 
chapel  not  above  eight  paces  long  and  five  brond. 
Over  head  they  ihow  a chink,  in  the  rock,  through 
which  they  pretend  thnt  the  Holy  GhoH  dictated  to 
St  John.  L-  Long  26.  84,  N-  Lai.  37.  24. 

PATNA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  to  the  north  of  the  kingdom  of  Beng.il, 
where  the  Eng  lift  have  factories  for  laltpeirc,  borax, 
and  raw  filk.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ba- 
bar,  a dependency  of  Bengal,  in  the  empire  of  Indo- 
flan,  fituated  in  a plcafant  country,  4C0  miles  eafl.  of 
Agra.  It  extends  ftvcu  miles  in  length  on  the  hanks 
«f  the  Ganger,  and  fa  about  half  a mile  in  breadth.— 
Mr  Kennel  give*  ftrong  ie  dona  for  fuppefing  it  to  he 
the  ancient  Palibot  hr  a.  The  town  is  huge  and 
populous,  but  the  houfes  are  built  at  a diftanec  from 
each  other.  E.  Long.  85.  40.  N-  l at.  45.  25. 

PATOMACK,  a large  river  of  North  America,  in 
Virginia,  which  rifes  in  the  Alleghany  mountains,  fe- 
parates  Virginia  from  Maryland,  end  falls  into  Chela- 
peak  bay.  It  is  about  feven  miles  broad,  and  is  na- 
vigable for  near  200  icileg. 

PATONCE,  in  heraldry,  is  a crofs,  flory  at  the 
ends;  from  which  it  differs  only  in  this,  that  the  cn  Js, 
inilead  of  turning  down  like  a fleur-de-lis,  are  extend- 
ed fomewhat  in  the  pattee  form.  See  Flory. 

PATR£,  a c«ty  of  Achaia.  This  place  was  viiit- 
#d  by  Dr  Chandler,  who  gives  the  following  account 
of  it.  **  It  has  been  ofteu  attacked  by  enemies,  tnken, 
and  pillaged.  It  is  a coofi  lera!  le  tosvn,  at  a diftanec 
from  the  fea,  fitu-.ted  on  the  fide  of  a hill,  which  has 
its  fummit  crowned  with  a ruinous  caftle.  This  made 
a brave  defence  in  1447  ■<■*!» ft  Sultan  Morat,  and 
held  out  until  the  peace  was  concluded,  which  full 
rcndereJ  the  Mona  tributary  to  the  Turks.  A dry 
flat  before  it  was  once  the  port,  which  has  been  cho- 
ked with  mud-  It  has  now,  as  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
only  an  indifferent  road  for  vcffcla.  The  Houle  of  Ni- 
cholas Paul,  Efq;  the  Engliih  conful,  flood  on  part  of 
the  wall  either  of  the  theatre  or  the  odeum.  By  a 
fountain  wa9  a fragment  of  a Latin  infeription.  We 
faw  alfo  a large  marble  butt  much  defaced  ; and  the 
French  conful  ftowed  us  a collection  of  medals.  We 
found  nothing  remarkable  in  the  citadel.  It  is  a place 
of  fome  trade,  and  is  inhabited  by  Jews  as  well  as  by 
Turks  and  Greeks.  The  latter  have  fcveral  churches. 
One  is  dedicated  to  St  Andrew  the  apolllc,  who  fuf- 
fered  martyrdom  there,  and  is  of  great  fantfity.  It 
had  been  recently  repaired.  The  file  by  the  fea  is 
fuppofrd  that  of  the  temple  of  Ceres.  By  it  is  a foun- 
tain. The  air  is  bnd,  and  the  country  round  about 
over-run  with  the  low  ihrub  called  jjjcjrrbiza  cr  li- 


quorice. 

Of  its  ancient  (late,  the  fame  author  fpeaks  thus  : 
“ Pair*  affifted  the  iEtolians  when  invaded  by  the 
Gauls  under  Brenaus;  but  afterwards  was  unfortu- 


nate, reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  and  almoft  aban- 
doned. Auguftus  Caefar  reunited  the  fcattered  citi- 
zens, and  made  it  a Roman  colony,  fettling  a portion 
of  the  troops  which  obtained  tht  vi&ory  of  Actium, 
with  other  inhabitants  from  the  adjacent  pin.  es.  Pa- 
ir* rtflourilhed  and  enjoyed  dominion  over  N<iupadui, 
CErnthea,  and  fcveral  cities  of  Achaia.  In  the  time 
of  Paufaniii,  Patr*  was  adorned  with  temples  and  por- 
ticoes, a theatre,  and  an  odium  which  was  fuperior  to 
any  in  Greece  but  that  of  Atticus  I {erodes  at  Alliens. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  city  was  a uni  pie  of  Bacchu* 
•/Efymuctes,  in  which  was  r.n  image  preferred  in  a 
chtll,  and  conveyed,  it  was  laid,  from  Troy  by  Eury- 
pylus;  who,  on  opening  it,  became  dtfonlercd  in  his 
fenfea.  By  the  port  were  temples ; and  by  the  fea, 
one  of  Ceres,  with  a pleafant  grove  and  a prophetic 
fountain  of  unerring  veracity  in  determining  the  event 
of  any  illucfs.  After  fupp heating  the  goddefs  w th 
incenfr,  the  fick  perfou  appeared,  dead  or  living,  in  a 
mirror  fulpcnded  fo  as  to  touch  the  furfaee  of  the  wa- 
ter. In  the  citadel  of  Pause  was  a temple  of  Diana 
Lnphria,  with  her  ilatue  in  the  habit  of  a lumtrds  of 
ivory  and  gold,  given  by  Augutlus  Ccfar  when  he 
laid  waftc  Cal)  Jon  and  the  cities  of  Aiioiia  to  people 
Nicopolij.  The  Patrcnfuns  honoured  her  with  a year- 
ly fellival,  which  is  deferibed  by  Paufatiia*  who  was  a 
fpcCkjtor.  They  formed  a circle  round  the  altar  with 
pieces  of  green  *ood,  each  16  cut  its  long,  and  within 
heaped  dry  fuel.  The  fulemnity  began  with  a motl 
magnificent  proceflion,  which  was  ciofed  by  the  virgio- 
priedtfs  in  a chariot  drawn  by  (lags.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  city  and  private  pertons  offered  at  the  al- 
tar fiuits,  and  birds,  and  all  kinds  of  victims,  wiU- 
boais,  flags,  deer,  young  wolves,  and  hcafts  full  grown  ; 
alter  which  the  fire  was  kindled.  He  relates,  that  a 
bear  and  another  animal  forced  a way  thtougii  ihs 
fence,  but  were  rcccndu&cd  to  the  pile.  It  whs  not 
remembered  that  any  wound  had  ever  been  received  at 
this  ceremony,  though  the  fpc&adc  and  f.i critic  • were 
as  dangerous  as  lavage.  The  number  of  women  at 
Pair*  was  double  that  ef  the  men  They  were  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  a tcatuifaclure  of  flax  which  grew  in 
Elis,  weaving  garment*,  and  attire  for  the  head.  ’ 

PAT  RAN  A,  or  Pastrana,  a town  ot  New  Ca- 
flile  in  Spain,  with  the  title  of  a duchy.  It  is  featcd 
between  the  rivers  Tajo  and  Tajuoa,  in  W.  Long. 
2.  45.  N.  Lat.  40.  26. 

PATRAS,  an  ancient  and  ftourifting  town  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  in  the  Mores,  capital  of  a duchy,  with 
a Greek  archbifhop’s  fee.  It  is  pretty  large  and  po- 
pulous 1 and  the  Jews,  who  are  one-third  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  have  four  fynngogots.  There  are  fevcrjl 
handfome  mofques  and  Greek  churches.  The  Jews 
carry  on  a great  trade  in  filk,  leather,  honey,  wax, 
and  theefe.  There  are  cvprefs  trees  of  a prodigious 
height,  and  excellent  pomegranates,  citrons,  and  oran- 
ges. It  has  been  fcveral  times  taken  and  retaken,  and 
it  is  juft  now  in  the  bands  of  the  Turks.  It  is  feared 
in  E.  Lon^.  21.  45.  N.  Lat.  38.  17. 

PAT RICA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
chuteh,  and  in  the  Campagtu  cf  Rome,  towards  the 
fca-coad,  and  eight  miles  raft  of  Oilia.  About  a 
mile  from  this  place  is  a hill  called  Monte  de  Lnvin 9, 
which  fomc  have  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Lavinium 
founded  by  jEna*. 
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PATRI\RCH,  Patriarch  a,  one  of  thofe  firft 
fathers  who  lived  towards  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
and  who  became  famous  by  their  long  lines  of  defeend- 
arts.  Abraham,  lfaac,  and  Jacob,  and  his  twelve 
forts,  arc  the  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Teflamcnt ; Seth, 
Enoch,  See.  were  antediluvian  patriarchs, 

The  authority*  of  patriarchal  government  eaifted  in 
the  fatheta  of  families,  and  their  firft-born  alter  them, 
cxerctling  ell  kind*  of  ccclciiaitical  and  civil  authority 
in  their  refpeciivc  houfcholds ; and  to  this  govern- 
ment, which  lifted  till  the  time  of  the  lfraclitcs  dwell 
ing  in  Egypt,  foinc  have  aferibed  an  abfolutc  and  dc- 
fpotic  power,  extending  even  to  the  puniflimeot  by 
death.  In  proof  of  this,  is  produced  the  curfe  pro- 
nounced by  Noah  upon  Canaan  (Gtn.  ix.  25.);  but  it 
mud  be  obftrved,  that  in  this  affair  Nosh  fectr.s  to  have 
acled  rather  as  a prophet  than  a patriarch.  Another 
inftanceof  fuppofed  dtfpocic  power  is  Abraham’s  turn* 
ing  Hagar  and  lfhmacl  out  of  lib  family  (Gen.  xxi.  9, 
3co.) ; but  this  can  hardly ! e thought  to  turmfh  evident. c 
of  any  lingular  authority  veiled  in  the  patriarchs,  as 
fuch,  and  peculiar  to  thofe  ages.  The  third  indance 
brought  forward  to  the  fame  purpofe  is  that  of  Jacob’s 
denouncing  a curfe  upon  Simeon  and  Levi  (Gen.  xlix. 
7.),  which  is  maintained  by  others  to  be  .tit  indance  of 
prophetic  infpiration  more  than  of  patriarchal  power. 
The  fourth  indance  is  that  of  Judah  wiih  regard  to 
Tamar  (,Gcn.  xxxviii.  2 4.)  ; with  regard  to  which  it  if 
remarked,  that  Jacob,  the  father  of  Judah,  was  dill 
living;  that  Tatn..r  was  not  one  of  his  own  family  i 
and  that  (he  hail  been  guilty  of  adultery,  the  puniih- 
ment  of  which  was  death  by  burn  ing  ; and  that  Judah 
•n  this  occasion  might  (peak  only  »*  a profccutor. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  fay  which 
of  thefe  opinions  are  moll  Sgrc  cable  to  truth.  Men 
who  believe  the  otig  n of  civil  government,  and  the 
obligation  to  ob-cdicncc,  to  arife  from  a fuppefed  ori- 
ginal contract,  either  real  or  implied,  will  tie  naturally 
led  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  patriaichs : and 
thofe  again  who  elltcin  government  to  be  a divine  iti- 
llitution,  will  be  as  apt  to  raifc  that  authority  to  the 
lug  he  ft  pitch  that  cither  rcafon  or  feripture  will  per- 
mit them.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  authority  exiftid 
in  fathets,  and  defeended  to  their  firii-horn,  in  the  lit II 
ages  of  the  world  ; and  it  is  neither  unnatuial  nor  im- 
probable to  imagine,  that  the  idea  of  hereditary  power 
and  hereditary  honours  was  full  taken  from  this  cir- 
curoftaoce.  But  whether  authority  has  dcfcer.ded 
through  father  and  fon  in  this  way  to  our  times,  is  a 
circumltance  that  cannot  in  one  inllance  be  alfertcd, 
and  can  be  denied  in  a thoufnd.  The  real  fource  of 
the  dignity  and  of  the  authority  of  modern  times 
feema  to  have  been,  Ikill  in  the  art  of  war,  and  fucccfs 
in  the  conduci  of  conquclh. 

Jetutfh  P j TM.ikCH,  a dignity,  refpe&ing  the  origin 
of  which  there  arc  a variety  of  opinions.  The  teamed 
authors  of  the  Untverfal  Hillory  think,  that  the  firft 
appearance  and  inftituiion  of  thofe  patriarchs  happened 
under  Nerva  the  fucceHor  of  Dotnilian.  It  Rems  pro- 
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vitical  race  ; the  tribe  of  Judah  being  nt  that  time  loo 
much  dcprtffed,  and  too  obnoxious  to  the  Romans  to 
be  a!  le  to  affume  any  external  power.  But  of  what- 
ever tribe  they  were,  their  authority  came  to  be  very 
confidcraUc.  Their  principal  butinefs  was  to  inftruft 
the  people;  and  for  this  purpofe  they  ioftitttted  fchools 
in  fcveral  cities.  And  having  gained  great  reputation 
for  their  extraordinary  learning,  zeal,  an  \ piety,  they 
might,  in  time,  not  only  bring  a great  conconrfe  of  otht  r 
Jews  from  other  parts  **  from  Egypt  and  other  we  it- 
em provinces  of  their  difpcrfion,  but  likewife  prove  the 
meausof  their  patriarchal  authority’s  being  acknowledg- 
ed there.  Frrm  them  they  ventured  at  length  to  levy  a 
kind  of  tribute,  in  order  to  debar  the  charges  of  their 
dignity,  and  of  the  officers(A)  unler  them,  whofe  bu- 
finefs  it  was  to  carry  their  orders  and  dec -ilium,  through 
the  other  provinces  of  their  difpcrfion,  an  i to  fee  them 
pusclually  executed  by  all,  that  fume  lhadowof  union 
at  leaft  might  be  kept  up  among  the  weftern  Jews. 
They  bkewife  nominated  the  dolors  who  were  to  pre- 
fidc  over  their  fchools  and  academies ; and  thefe  were 
in  proccfs  of  time  llyled  ikitft  and  princes  t in  wrdtr  to 
raile  the  credit  o;  that  dignity,  or  to  imply  the  great 
regard  which  their  dtfciplcs  were  to  pay  to  them.  Thefe 
chiefs  f ccamc  at  length  rivals  of  the  patriarchs;  an  l 
fomc  of  them  pofTcffed  both  dignities  at  once;  an  ufur- 
p .non  which  cau&d  oct  only  great  confuhon  amongit 
them,  but  oftentimes  very  violent  and  bloody  conteHs. 
However,  as  the  Jewilh  Rabbles  have  trumped  up  % 
much  older  era  for  this  patriarchal  dignity,  and  h-V€ 
given  us  a fuccefTion  of  them  down  to  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, in  which  it  mss  ahohlSed,  it  will  not  he  amifs  to 
give  our  rcaJers  the  fubftance  ot  trhat  they  have  writ- 
ten of  the  rife  and  progreft,  of  this  order  of  men;  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  (how  them  the  ahfurdity  and  f dfehoal 
of  that  pretended  fuccrilion  to  this  imagiuaiy  dignity. 

According  to  them,  the  fiift  patriarch  was  Hillcl, 
furnamed  the  BuLylun’wn%  bccuufe  ht  was  fent  for  from 
thence  to  Jcrufalcm  about  100  years  lie  fore  the  ruin 
ol  their  capital,  er  3c  years  before  the  birth  of  Clgiil, 
to  decide  a difputc  about  the  keeping  of  Eaflcr,  which 
on  that  year  fell  out  cn  the  Sabbath-day  ; and  it  was 
on  account  of  his  wife  decifion  that  he  was  raifed  to 
that  dignity,  which  continued  in  his  family  till  the 
faid  fifth  ccntuiy.  lie  was  likewife  looked  upon  at  a 
fecund  Moles,  becaufe  he  lived  like  him  40  years  in  ob- 
feurity,  40  mime  in  great  reputation  lor  learning  and 
hmciity,  and  40  more  in  poflcllion  of  this  patriarchal 
dignity.  They  make  him  little  inferior  to  tliat  law- 
giver in  other  of  his  excellencies,  as  well  as  in  the  great 
authority  he  gained  over  the  whole  Jewilh  nation.  The 
wonder  will  be,  how  Iicrod  the  Great,  who  was  fo 
jealous  of  hig  own  power,  could  futTcr  a flranger  to  be 
raifed  to  fuch  a height  of  it,  barely  for  having  decided 
a difputc  which  mull  in  sill  likelihood  have  been  ad- 
judged by  others  long  before  that  time. 

However,  H ilk-1  was  fucceedtd  by  his  fon  Simeon, 
whom  many  Chriftuns  pretend  to  have  been  the  vene- 
rable oil  per  ion  of  that  name,  who  receivrd  the  di- 
vine infant  iu  liis  amis.  The  Jews  give  him  but  a 

very 


(a)  Jltfc  were  called  or  Le^att, 
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Patriarch,  very  obfeure  patriarchate  ; thouph  t!>c  author*  above  people  fo  regretted  hi*  death,  that  an  order  was  given,  Patriarch* 
quoted  mike  him,  moreover,  chief  of  the  fanhedrim  ; ioflead  of  10  bumper*  of  wine,  which  were  ufualiy  * * 

and  Epiphaniu*  (ay*,  that  the  prieftly  tribe  hr  ted  him  drsnk  at  the  funetal  of  a faint,  to  drink  13  at  hit,  on 
fo  much  for  giving  fo  emplr  a teftimonv  to  the  divine  account  of  hi*  martyrdom.  Thcfc  bumper*  were  in 
child,  that  they  denied  him  common  burial.  But  it  lime  multiplied,  they  tell  u*,  to  fuch  fhameful  height, 
is  hirdly  crcd.ble  that  St  Luke  Ihould  have  fo  care-  that  the  fanhedrim  was  forced  to  make  fome  new  re- 
leffly  paffed  over  hi*  two-fold  dignity,  if  he  had  been,  gulations  to  prevent  that  abufe. 


really  pofleffed  of  them,  and  have  given  him  no  higher 
title  than  that  of  a jull  and  devout  man. 

He  was  fuccceded  by  Jochanan,  not  in  right  ofde- 


Thefc  are  the  patriarch*  which,  the  Rabbits  tell  ut, 
preceJed  the  dcftru&ion  of  the  temple  ; and  we  need 
no  farther  confutation  of  this  pretended  dignity,  than 


(cent,  but  of  hi*  extraordinary  merit,  which  the  Kab*  the  filcnce  of  the  facred  hiliori.ni*,  who  not  only  make 
biea,  according  to  culinm,  h«ve  raifed  to  fo  furprifmg  not  the  leaft  mention  of  it,  bitL  allure  ua  all  along  that 
*t  height,  that,  according  to  them*  if  the  whole  heaven*  they  were  the  high-priefts  who  prefixed  in  the  fanhe- 
were  paper,  all  the  trees  in  the  world  pens,  and  .ill  the  drim  ; and  before  whom  ah  cafe*  reining  to  the  Jrwilh 
men  writer*,  they  would  not  fuffice  to  pen  down  all  religion  were  brought  and  decided.  It  wa*  the  high- 
hia  lrifons.  He  enjoye  d his  dignity  but  two  years,  prieft  who  examined  and  condemned  our  Saviour ; that 
according  to  fome,  or  five  according  to  other* : and  condemned  St  Stephen  ; that  forbad  the  apoftles  to 
was  the  perfon  who,  o'  ferving  the  gate*  of  the  temple  preach  in  Chrill’s  name  ; and  who  fat  a*  jud^e  on  the 


to  open  of  their  own  accord,  cried  out,  “ O temple,  great  apoftle  at  the  head  of  that  fupreme  court.  The 
temple  J why  art  thou  thu*  moved  ! We  know  that  lame  may  he  urged  from  Jofcphu*,  who  mull  needs 
thou  art  to  be  deftroyed,  feeing  Zechiriah  hath  fore-  have  known  ami  mentioned  thin  pretended  dignity,  if 
told  it,  faying,  ‘ Open  thy  gate*,  O Letantu,  and  let  any  fuch  there  had  been ; and  yet  is  fofar  from  taking 
the  flame*  confumc  thy  cedati.”  Upon  this  he  is  fur-  the  leaft  notice  of  it,  that,  like  the  cvangelift*,  he  pla- 
ther  reporteJ  to  have  complimented  Vcfpafian,  or  ra-  ces  the  pontiff*  alone  at  the  head  of  all  the  Jcwifh  af- 
iher,  as  fome  have  corrected  the  (lory, Titus,  with  the  fair* ; and  name*  the  high-priell  An  nus  as  having  the 
title  of  ting,  affnring  him  that  it  wa*  a royal  perfon  care  and  dire&ron  of  the  war  againtl  the  Romans 
who  v as  to  dcilrey  that  edifice  ; on  which  account  which  ift  an  evident  proof  that  there  were  then  no  fuch 
they  pretend  that  general  gave  him  leave  to  remove  patriarch*  in  being. 

the  fanhedrim  to  Japhne.  To  all  this  let  u«  add,  tbit  if  thrre  had  been  any 


care  and  dire&ion  of  the  war  againtl  the  Romans 
which  is  an  evident  proof  that  there  were  then  no  fuch 
patriarchs  in  being. 

To  all  thi*  let  u«  add,  thu  if  thrre  had  been  any 


The  Jewilh  writer*  add,  that  he  likewife  erefted  an  fuch  remarkable  fucceffion,  the  Talmudifts  would  have 
academy  there,  which  fuhfifted  till  the  death  of  Aki-  preferved  it  to  future  ages  ; whereas,  neither  they,  nor 
ba  ; and  wa*  likewife  the  feat  of  the  patriarch  ; and  any  of  the  ancient  authors  of  the  Jcunih  church,  make 
confided  of  300  fchoots,  or  daffes  of  fcholars.  Ana-  any  mention  of  it ; but  only  fome  of  their  doctors, 
ther  he  tre&ed  at  Lydda,  not  far  from  Japhne,  and  who  have  written  a confidcrablc  time  after  them,  as  of 
where  the  Chriftian*  have  buried  their  famed  St  writer*  to  whom  little  credit  can  be  given  in  point*  of 
George.  He  lived  120  year*,  ami  being  alkcd,  what  thi*  nature;  tfpecially  a*  there  are  fuch  unfurmount- 
lie  had  done  to  prolong  hi*  life?  Jie  gave  thi*  wife  an-  able  contradiction*  between  them,  a*  no  author*  ei- 
fwer ; I never  made  water  nearer  a houfe  of  prayer  than  ther  Jewiih  or  Chriftian  have,  with  all  their  pain*,  been 
four  cubit*  : I never  difpuifed  my  name  : I have  taken  hitherto  able  to  icconcile 

care  to  celc!  rate  all  fcftivals : and  my  mother  hath  Their  fucceffien,  according  to  the  generality  of 
even  fold  my  head  ornament*  to  buy  wine  enough  to  thofe  rabbics,  Hand*  »*  follow*  : 

make  me  merry  on  fuch  days;  and  left  me  at  her  l.  Hillcl  the  Babylonian.  2.  Simeon  the  foo  of 
death  300  bogftieatls  of  it,  to  fan&ify  the  Sabbath.-—  Hillel.  3.  Gamaliel  the  fon  of  Simeon.  4.  Sime- 
The  do&ort  that  flourifhed  in  his  time  were  no  lef*  on  II.  the  fon  of  Gamaliel  5.  Gamaliel  II.  the  fon 
confl  Jerahle,  both  for  their  number  and  character;  ol  Simeon  II.  6.  Simeon  III.  the  fon  of  Gamaliel  II. 
pirticularly  the  famed  Rabbi  Chanina,  of  whom  the  7.  Judah  the  fon  of  Simeon  III.  8.  Gamaliel  III. 


Bath  Col  wrt*  heard  to  fay,  th.’t  the  world  wa*  pre- 
ferved  for  the  fake  of  him  ; and  R.  Nico  lemus,  whom 


the  fon  ot  Judah.  9 Judau  II.  the  fon  of  Gannliel 
111.  10.  Hillsl  II.  fon  ol  Ju'.xh  H.  11.  Judah  III. 


they  pretend  to  have  flopped  the  courfe  of  the  fun, hke  fon  of  Hillel  II.  12  II did  III.  fon  of  Judah  III. 


another  Jofhaa. 

He  wa*  fuccceded  by  Garmhcl,  a nfian,  according 


13.  Gamaliel  IV.  fon  of  Hillel  III. 

According  to  Gant*  Txcmach  Davil,  wjio  hath. 


to  them,  of  unfufferable  pride  ; and  yet  of  fo  umver-  reduce  1 them  to  10,  they  ate, 

fal  authority  over  all  the  J<;ws,  not  only  »n  Cue  weft,  !.  Hilicl  the  Babylonian.  2.  Simeon  the  fon  of 
1 ut  over  the  whole  world,  that  the  vrry  monarch*  luf-  Hillel.  3.  Rabb.  Gamaliel  Rtbona.  4.  R.  Simeon 
fared  his  law*  to  be  obeved  in  their  dominions,  not  the  fon  of  Gamdicl.  3.  Rtbhan  Gamaliel  hi*  fon. 
one  of  them  offering  to  obitrurt  the  execution  of  them.  6.  K.  Jehudah  the  prince.  7.  Hillel  the  prince,  hit 


In  his  day*  flourished  Samuel  the  Lefa,  who  compofed 
a prayer  full  of  the  bitn-reft  curfea  agiinft  heretic*, 
I y which  they  mein  the  Chriftian*  ; and  which  a>c 


fon.  8 Rabb.m  Gamaliel  the  Old.  9.  Simeon  III. 
IC.  R.  Judah,  Naffi  or  prince. 

On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  thjir 


ftill  in  ufc  to  thi*  day.  Gamaliel  wan  no  lef*  an  «nc-  firil  rife  wa*  in  Nerva’a  time,  however  much  Jewilli 
my  to  them  ; and  yet  both  have  teen  challenged,  the  pride  m y have  prompt  d them  to  Jalfify,  and  toaffert 
former  as  the  celebrated  maAcr  of  our  gnat  apolllc,  their  origin  to  have  been  more  ancient  than  it  really  was. 


the  other  as  hi*  difc'ple  in  hi*,  unconverted  ftate. 


Nor  have  the  Jew*  been  faithful  in  giving  an  account 


Simon  II.  his  fan  and  fucceffor,  was  the  txrll  mar*  of  the  authority  01  thefe  rotu.  They  have  exagjcra- 
tyr  who  died  during  the  liege  of  Jcrulalcm.  The  led  their  power  beyond  ali  hound*,  for  the  purpofe  of 
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>*tmrrhi  repelling  the  arguments  of  Cbriflisns  : for  their  power 
* 1 vii  certainly  more  fbowy  tbau  fubftantisl.  In  time, 
however,  they  certainly  iwpofeJ  upon  the  people  ; 
•nd  what  power  they  did  pofl'efi  (which  the  Romans 
only  allowed  to  he  m religious  mtttrra,  cr  in  fuch  as 
were  conne^Ud  with  religion  , they  txerrifed  with  great 
rigour.  Their  pecuniary  demands,  in  particular,  be- 
came very  exorbitant ; and  was  the  caufc  of  their  fup- 
prcffion  in  the  year  429. 

Patriarchs  among  Chriftians,  are  ecclefiaftic?! 
dignitaries,  or  Lfhopa,  fo  called  from  their  paternal 
authority  in  the  church.  The  power  of  patriarchs  was 
not  the  fame  in  all,  but  differed  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent cufloms  of  countries,  or  the  pleafurcs  of  king*  and 
councils.  Thus  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople  grew 
to  be  a patriarch  over  the  patriarch  1 of  Ephefua  and 
Csefarca,  and  was  called  the  acumteieeJ  anJ  umver/a i 
patriarch  i and  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  had  feme 
prerogatives  which  no  other  patriarch  but  hiiufelf  en- 
joyed, fuch  as  the  right  of  confronting  and  appro- 
ving every  fiogle  bifhop  under  his  jurifdi&ion. 

The  patriarchxtc  has  been  ever  elteemed  the  fupreme 
dignity  in  the  church:  the  bifhop  had  only  under  him 
the  territory  of  the  city  of  which  he  was  bifhop  ; the 
metropolitan  fuperinten  led  a province,  nnd  had  for 
fuffragans  the  bifhr.ps  of  his  province  ; the  primate  was 
the  chief  of  what  was  then  called  a diocefe  (a),  and  had 
fevcral  metropolitans  under  him  ; and  the  patriarch  had 
under  him  fcveral  diocefcs,  compofing  cue  exarchate, 
and  the  primates  themfclvev  were  under  him. 

Uiher,  Pagi,  Dc  Marca,  and  Morinua,  attribute  the 
cflaMifhmtnt  of  the  grand  patriarchates  to  the  apofllet 
themfclves ; who,  in  their  opinion,  according  to  the 
defcription  of  the  world  then  given  by  geogir piers, 
pitched  on  the  three  ptincipal  cities  in  the  three  parts 
of  the  known  world;  vi2.  Rome  in  Europe,  Antioch 
in  Afia,  and  Alexandria  in  Africa:  and  thus  formed 
a trinity  of  patriarchs.  Others  maintain  that  the  name 
patriarch  was  unknown  at  the  time  of  the  council 
of  Nice  ; and  that  for  a long  time  afterwards  patriarchs 
•nd  primates  were  confounded  together,  as  being  all 
equally  chiefs  of  dioccfes,  and  equally  fuperior  to  roe- 
tropolit.ns,  who  were  only  chiefs  of  provinces.  Hence 
Socrates  gives  the  title  patriarch  to  all  the  chiefs  of 
diocefcs,  and  reckons  ten  of  them.  Indeed,  it  does 


not  appear  that  the  dignity  of  patriarch  was  appro-  Patriarchs. 

priated  tqthe  five  gra-.’.d  fetsof  Rome,  Conftantinople,  — 

Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jrmfelem,  till  after  the 

council  of  Chalcedon  in  451  ; for  wh?n  the  council  of 

Nice  regul  ted  the  lir  its  and  preroga’ivci  of  the  tbn  e 

patriarchs  of  Rcme,  Anrioch,  and  Alexandria,  it  did 

not  give  them  the  tide  of  patriarchs,  though  it  allowed 

them  the  pre-eminence  and  privileges  thereof  1 thus 

when  the  council  of  Ouftantinople  adjudged  the  fe* 

cond  plscc  to  the  liihop  of  Cootlntitinopie,  who  t-ll 

then  was  only  a fufiVainn  of  Hemclea,  it  faid  nothing 

of  the  patriarchate.  Nor  is  the  term  patriarch  fr  tr.d 

in  the  decree  of  the  council  0/  Chalcedon,  where! y 

the  fifth  place  ia  a (Tinned  to  the  bifhop  of  Jerufalcts  ; 

nor  did  tdele  live  patriarchs  govern  all  the  churches. 

There  were  befide)  many  independent  chiefs  of  dio- 
cefes,  who,  far  from  owning  the  jurifJi&ion  of  the 
grand  patriarchs,  called  tkemfehes  patriarch t ; fuch  a$ 
thi.t  01  Aquileta  j nor  was  Cartlu^c  ever  fubjeft  to  the 
patriarch  or  Alexandria.  Mafhcim  * imagines  that  the  * SttUf. 
biftnps.  who  enjoyed  a certain  degrte  of  pre-eminence  f* 

over  the  red  of  their  order,  were  dittinguifhed  by  the^‘ 1 
Jtwilh  title  of  patriarchs  in  the  fourth  century.  The 
authority  of  the  patriarchs  gradually  increafe:’,  till, 
about  the  clofe  of  the  fifth  century,  *11  affairs  of  moment 
within  the  compafs  of  their  patr  archaic  came  before 
them,  either  at  firfi  hand  or  by  appeals  from  the  metro- 
politans. They  cor.fecrated  bifhops ; aifembled  yearly 
in  council  the  clergy  of  their  refpc&ivc  diftri&j;  pro- 
nounced a dccifive  judgment  in  thofe  cafes  where  ac- 
cusations were  brought  againft  bilhops ; and  appointed 
vicars  or  deputies,  clothed  with  their  authority,  for 
the  prefervation  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  remoter 
provinces.  In  fhort,  nothing  was  done  without  con- 
sulting them;  and  their  decrees  v\ere  executed  with  the 
fame  regularity  and  rcfpcift  as  thofe  of  the  princes. 

It  defenrea  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  autho- 
rity of  the  patriarchs  was  not  acknowledged  through 
•U  the  provim.es  without  exception.  Several  didiicis. 
both  in  the  caftern  ami  weftern  empires,  were  exempted 
from  their  jurifdi&ion.  The  Latin  church  had  no  patri- 
archs till  the  fixth  century  ; and  the  churches  of  Gaul, 

Britain,  &c.  were  never  fubjed  to  the  authority  of  the 
patriarch  of  Rome,  whofe  authority  only  extended  tothc 
fuburhicary  provinces.  There  was  no  primacy,  no  cx- 
I ar.  hate 


(a)  The  word  diocefe  was  then  of  very  different  import  from  what  it  bears  now.  Under  the  article  Errs- 
copacv,  it  was  o*  fervtd,  that  the  firil  founders  of  churches  regulated  their  extent  and  the  jurifdittion  of  their 
bilhops  by  the  divifions  of  the  Roman  empire  into  civil  jurifdi&ions.  One  of  thefe  Jivifions  was  into  provinces 
and  diocefcs.  A province  comprifed  the  cities  of  a whole  region  fubje&ed  to  the  authority  of  ore  chief 
magiftrate,  who  rcfidcd  in  the  metropolis  or  chief  city  of  the  province.  A diocefe  was  a Hill  larger  difliidt, 
comprehending  within  it  fcveral  provinces,  fubjedfc  to  the  controul  of  a chief  magiftrate,  whofe  relidcncc  was 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  diocefe.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  bifhops  of  the  Chriftian  church  was  ctiablifhed  upon 
this  model.  Tbe  authority  of  a private  bifhop  extended  only  over  the  city  in  which  he  redded,  together  with 
the  adjacent  villages  and  furrounding  trad  ot  country.  This  diftrid  was  called  »*,-«<><■,  though  it  compre- 
hended many  parifties  in  the  modern  fenfe  of  that  word.  Under  Arcadius  and  Honcrius  the  empire  waa 
divided  into  thirteen  dioccfes:  1.  The  Oriental  dioccfe,  containing  fifteen  provinces;  2.  The  diocefe  of 

Egypt,  fix  provinces;  3.  'The  Afiatic  diocefe,  ten  provinces;  4.  The  Pontic  dioccfe,  ten  provinces;  The 
diocefe  of  Thrace,  fix  provinces  ; 6.  The  dioccfe  of  Macedonia,  fix  provinces ; 7.  The  diocefe  of  Decia,  five 
provinces;  8.  The  Italic  dioccfe,  fevcntcen  provinces ; 9.  The  dioccfe  of  Illy  ricum, ' fix  provinces;  10.  The 
diocefe  of  Africa,  fix  provinces  ; 11.  The  Spaniih  diocefe,  feven  provinces ; 12.  The  Gallican  diocefe,  feven- 
teen  provinces ; 13.  The  Britannic  diocefe,  five  provinces.  Each  of  thefe  provinces  comprehended  ruaay 
and  each  *«**« <•  many  modern  parifhes.  See  Bm^ham’s  Origiaa  Sacra,  Book  ix. 
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Patriarchal  a rebate  nor  patiiarchate,  owned  here  ; but  the  bilhops, 
Patrck  l^C  metr0P'J^*lat,l,»  governed  the  church  in  com* 

. mon.  Indeed,  after  the  name  patriarch  became  frequent 

in  the  weft,  it  was  attributed  to  the  bilhops  of  Bourgca 
and  Lyons  ; but  it  wan  only  in  the  firft  fi^nification,  via, 
at  heads  of  dioccfc*.  l)u  Cange  fays,  that  there  have 
been  fome  abbots  who  have  borne  the  title  of  patriarchs. 

PATRIARCHAL  cross,  in  heraldry,  is  that 
where  the  (haft  is  twice  crofted ; the  lower  arms  being 
longer  than  the  upper  ones. 

PATRICIAN,  a title  given,  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  to  the  defendants  of  the  hundred,  or,  as  fame 
will  have  it,  of  the  two  hundred  firft  fenator*  chofen 
by  Romulus  ; and  by  him  called  patres,  4‘  father*." 
Romulus  eftablilhcd  this  order  after  the  example  of 
the  Athenians ; who  were  divided  into  two  claftes, 
via.  the  *«»«7 ?iiat  fMtric'fiy  and  uk  populates. 
Patricians,  therefore,  were  ongintdly  the  nobility  ; in 
oppofition  to  the  plebeians.  They  were  the  only  per- 
fons  whom  Romulus  allowed  to  afpire  to  the  magiflra- 
cy  ; and  they  cxercifcd  all  the  fund  ions  of  the  priell- 
hood  till  the  year  of  Rome  495.  But  the  cognizance 
an!  chr.radler  of  thefe  ancient  families  being  almoft 
loft  and  extin!;uifhed  by  a long  courfc  of  years,  and 
frequent  changes  in  the  empire,  a new  kind  of  patri- 
cians were  afterwards  fet  on  foot,  who  had  n»  pre- 
tenfions  from  birth,  but  whofe  title  depended  entirely 
on  the  emperor’s  favour.  This  new  patriciate,  Zozi- 
mis  tells  ur,  was  erffted  by  Conftantine,  who  confer- 
red the  quality  on  his  counfellors,  rot  becaufe  they 
were  defended  from  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  fenale, 
but  beenufe  they  were  the  lathers  of  the  republic  or 
of  the  empire.  This  dignity  in  time  became  the 
h’ghcft  of  the  empire.  Juftinicn  calls  it  /ummam  digni- 
iatem.  In  tff.-dl,  the  patricians  ferm  to  have  had  the 
precedence  of  the  uafulares,  and  to  have  taken  place 
leforc  rhem  in  the  frnate  ; though  F.  Faber  nfferts  the 
contrary.  What  confounds  the  queftion  is,  that  the 
two  dignitiet  often  met  in  the  fame  petfon;  hccaufe 
the  patriciate  was  only  conferred  on  thole  uho  had 
gone  through  the  firft  cilices  of -the  empire,  or  had 
been  cotifuls.  Pope  Adrain  made  Charlemagne  take 
the  title  of  patrician  before  he  aflumed  the  qualify  of 
emperor  ; and  other  popes  have  given  the  title  to  other 
kings  and  princes  by  reafon  of  its  eminence. 

PatmCiam  i-  silfo  a title  of  honour  often  conferred 
on  men  of  the  firll  quality  in  the  time  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingB.  Sec  Thani. 

P.11HCMN  Deities,  Patricii  Dii,  in  mythology,  were 
j^nus,  Saturn,  the  Genius,  Pluto,  Bacchus,  the  Sun, 
the  Moon,  and  the  Earth. 

Patricians,  in  ccclcfuilical  writers,  were  ancient 
X. claries,  who  dillorbed  the  peace  of  the  church  in  the 
I cu  inning  of  the  third  century  : thtfs  called  from  their 
founder  Patricias,  preceptor  of  a Marc  ionite  called 
Symmachus.  His  diftin^uilhing  tenet  was,  that  the 
fubftance  of  the  fldh  is  not  the  work  of  God,  but 
that  of  the  devil : on  which  account  his  ndhereott  bore 
an  irr.pl  cable  hatred  to  their  own  flelh  ; which  fome- 
times  carried  them  fo  far  as  to  kit!  thcmfelvcs.  They 
were  alto  called  Tatianitis,  and  made  a branch  of 
the  Encratitar* 

PA  1 RICK  (St"),  the  apoftle  of  Inland,  and  fe- 
fond  biihop  «f  that  country.  He  was  born  April  tth 
A.  D.  $73»  of  a good  fcmlly,  at  Kirk  Patric  near 


Dumbarton,  in  what  is  now  called  Scotland,  but  then  Patrick, 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Britain. — - 

His  baptifmal  name  Suceatb , fignifies,  in  the  Britifh 
language,  “ valiant  in  war."  On  fome  inroad  of 
certain  exiles  from  Ireland  he  was  taken  prifoner,  and 
carried  into  that  kingdom,  where  he  continued  fix 
years  in  the  fervicc  of  Milcho.  who  had  bought  him 
of  three  others,  when  Patric  acquired  the  new  name  of 
Cotbraig,  or  Ccatbar-T/gb,  i.  e.four  families.  In  this 
time  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  Irilh  language,  and 
at  laft  made  his  efcape,  and  returned  home  on  board  a 
ftiip.  About  two  yean  after,  he  farmed  a defign  of 
converting  the  lrifh,  either  in  confcqucncc  of  a dream, 
or  of  reflection  on  what  he  had  obferved  during  hit 
acquaintance  with  them.  The  better  to  qualify  him- 
felf for  this  undertaking,  be  travelled  to  the  continent, 
where  he  continued  35  years,  purfuing  his  ftuiies  un- 
der the  direction  of  his  mother’s  uncle  St  Martin,  bi- 
ft) op  of  Tours,  who  had  ordained  him  deacon  ; and 
after  his  death  with  St  German,  biftiop  of  Auxerre, 
who  ordained  him  prieil,  and  gave  him  his  third  name 
Maiun  or  Afaginsm. 

An  ancient  author,  Henrietta  Antifioderenfis,  who 
wrote  a book  concerning  the  miracles  of  St  German, 
confidcrs  it  as  the  higheft  honour  of  that  prel  ;te  to  have 
been  the  inftructor  of  St  Patrick  : “ As  the  glory  of  a 
father  lliines  in  the  government  of  his  fons,  nut  of  the 
many  difciples  in  religion  who  are  reported  to  have  been 
his  fons  in  (Thrift;  fuftice  it  briefly  to  mention  one  by  far 
the  mod  famous,  as  the  fcriei  of  his  actions  (hows,  pa. 
trick  the  particular  apoftle  of  Ireland,  who  being  under 
his  holy  difeipline  1 8 years,  derived  no  little  knowledge 
in  the  infpired  writings  from  fuch  a fourcc.  The  moH 
godly  divine  pontiff,  eonfidering  him  alike  diftinguifh- 
ed  in  religion,  eminent  for  virtue,  and  ftedfaft  in  doc- 
trine 1 and  thinking  it  abfurd  to  let  one  of  the  beft  la- 
bourers remain  ina&ive  m the  Lori’s  vineyard,  re- 
commended him  to  Celeftinc,  Pope  of  Rome,  by  hia 
prelbyter  Segetius,  who  was  to  c-iry  to  the  apoftolic 
fee  a teftimonial  of  crdefiaftical  merit  of  this  excel- 
lent man.  Approved  by  his  judgment,  fupported  by 
hii  authority,  and  confirmed  by  his  bkffiug,  he  fet 
out  for  Ireland  ; and  being  peculiarly  deftined  to  that 
people  as  their  apoftle,  iuftrueted  them  at  that  time  by 
his  do&iine  and  miracles  ; and  now  dors  and  will  for- 
ever difplav  the  wonderful  power  of  his  apoftlefhip." 

Laftly,  Pope  Celcflioe  confecratcd  him  biftiop,  and 
gave  him  his  moll  familiar  name  Patricias,  cxprcfiive 
of  bis  honourable  defeent ; and  to  give  luftre  and 
weight  to  the  com  million  which  he  now  charged  him 
with  to  convert  the  lrifh.  Palladiua  had  been  here  a 
year  before  him  on  the  fame  ddigti,  but  with  little 
fuccefs  : the  faint*  Kicrart,  Ailhe,  Declan,  and 
1!  ar,  were  precut  fora  both  to  Palladiua  and  Patrick. 

But  the  great  office  of  apoftle  <»f  Ireland  was  referred 
for  our  prelate,  who  landed  in  the  country  of  the  Evo- 
lein,  or  at  Wicklow,  A.  D.  441.  His  fiift  convert 
was  Sinell,  eighth  in  defeent  Irom  Cotmac  king  of 
Leinller ; but  not  meeting  with  encouragement,  he 
proceeded  to  Dublin,  and  thence  to  Ulfter,  where  he 
founded  a church  (afterward*  the  famous  abbey  of 
haul,  in  the  county  of  Down),  remarkable  for  its  po- 
filion,  beini  made  out  of  a barn,  and  its  greateft 
length  reaching  from  north  to  fouth.  After  labouring 
feven  years  indefinably  iu  his  great  work,  he  rcturo- 
t ed 
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T'm'.tV.  |0  Britain,  which  he  delivered  from  ti  e heretics  of 
Pelagian  and  Arim?  fn«i  f l lever  :1  cmincat  perfon* 
to  afli  i him  ; vifited  the  1 fie  o?  Man,  which  he  con- 
vened In  44c,  when  the  hiffioptic  was  founded  ; and, 
A.  D.  443,  returned  to  the  fee  of  Armagh  (a),  which 
he  had  founded  three  year*  before ; and  in  1 3 year* 
more  completed  the  oonverfinn  of  the  whole  il>tnd  ( a J. 
After  giving  an  account  of  his  com  million  at  Rome,  he 
once  more  returned  hither,  am!  (pent  the  remainder  of 
hi*  life  between  the  monaftcrie*  of  Armagh  and  Saul, 
fu  per  intending  and  enforcing  the  great  plan  of  doflrine 
and  chfciphne  which  he  had  cllatlilhed.  Aftri  ha- 
ving eflablilhfd  f*  bools,  or  an  academy  here,  he  tlofcd 
hiii  life  and  nvnitlry  at  Saul  abbey,  in  the  IXOtlt  year 
of  hil  age,  March  17.  A.  D.  493,  ami  wn*  buried  at 
Down  afterwards,  in  the  fame  crave  with  St  Brigtt 
and  St  Columb,  .in  the  fame  place.  Rcfpe&in*  hit 
hit  rub  place,  hi/wercr,  there  have  been  great  difpute*  ; 
and  It  has  been  a*  gmat  a fubjefl  of  debate  with  the 
religious,  as  Homer**  birth  place  was  formerly  among 
the  citie«  of  Greece.  Thofe  of  Down  lay  claim  to 
it,  on  the  authority  of  the  following  verfts : 

Thefe  three  in  Down  lie  in  tomb  one, 

Brigtt,  Pitricius,  and  Columha  p'oua. 

Thofe  of  Glaftenbury  in  England,  from  the  old  mo- 
> tiumemi  of  their  church : And  forot  Scot*  af- 
firm him  to  have  been  both  born  and  buried  among 
them  at  Gtafeow.  Hi*  genuine  works  were  collected 
end  printed  by  Sir  jatr.es  W:*re.  1656.  His  imme- 
diate fuccxfTor  in  this  fee  was  St  Binen  or  Eegnus. 

OrJcrofStPsiKici r,  an  inftitution  wh ah  took  place 
in  Ireland  in  the  year  1783.  On  the  fifth  of  Febru- 
ary, in  that  yeaT,  the  king  ordered  letters  pi  tent  to 
be  pafTed  under  the  great  feal  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land, for  creating  a focietv  or  f rothrrhood,  to  be  called 
kn'tgLlt  of  tie  iUoJlrUut  order  of  St  Patrick,  of  which  hil 
# msjcfly,  his  heirs,  and  fuccefTors,  fliail  perpetually  be 
fovtrctgn*,  and  his  majefty’s  lieutinnr.t  general  and 
general-governor  of  Ireland,  Sec.  for  the  time  being, 
vh*dl  officiate  as  grand  makers*  and  alfo  for  appointing 
Prince  Edward,  and  fevcral  of  the  prime  nobility 
of  Ireland,  knights  companions  of  the  faid  :liu(lrioui 
order. 

Patiicx  (Simon),  a very  learned  Englifli  bifhop, 
was  born  at  Gaia  (borough  in  I.incnlnfhirc  in  1626. 
Jn  if>44  he  was  admitted  into  Queen’s  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  entered  into  holy  orders.  After  being  for 
fome  time  chaplain  to  Sir  Walter  St  John,  and  vicar  of 
Vou  XIV.  Part  I. 
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th-  churoh  at  Batterfca  in  Surry,  he  was  preferred  to  Patrhk, 
the  rc&ory  of  St  Paul’*,  Co  vent -garden,  in  London,  1>itfr»roorT: 
where  he  continued  ail  the  time  of  the  plague  in  166;  * 

among  his  parilhioncrs,  to  their  great  comfort.  In 
166B  he  publifhed  his  Friendly  Debate  between  a Con- 
formift  and  a NoncDtiformift.  This  was  anfwered  by 
the  Diffcntera,  whom  he  had  much  exafperated  by  it  | 

1 at  by  hi*  moderation  and  candour  toward  them  after- 
wards, they  were  pcrfc&ly  reconciled  to  him,  and  he 
brought  over  many  of  them  to  the  communion  of  the 
etlabldhed  church.  In  1678  he  was  made  dean  of 
Peterborough,  where  he  was  much  beloved.  In  i63*# 

Dr  Lewis  dc  Moulin,  who  had  been  a hiiloryprofcf. 
for  at  Oxford,  and  written  many  bitter  books  agamft 
the  church  of  England,  fent  for  Di  Patrick  upcu  hi* 

Irik  bed,  ani  a fob  ran  declaration  of  hi»  regret 

on  th.it  account,  which  he  figurd,  and  it  was  puUdh- 
ed  after  his  death.  During  the  reign  of  King  James, 
the  dean’s  behaviour  ffiowei  that  he  had  nothing  more 
at  heart  than  the  FroUdant  religion  * for  whi  :b  he 
ventured  all  tint  wa®  dear  to  him,  by  preaching  ani 
writing  againft  the  error*  of  the  church  of  Rome.  In 
1687  he  puUilhed  a prayer  compofcd  for  that  d’fficult 
time,  when  persecution  was  expcclcd  by  all  who  fiooi 
firm  to  their  religion.  The  ye.:r  after  the  Revolution, 
the  dean  was  appointed  bifhop  of  Chi  hc'.ier,  and  was 
employed  with  others  cf  the  new  bilhopi  to  fettle  the 
tiflair*  of  the  church  in  Ireland.  la  1691  he  was 
transited  to  the  fee  of  Ely,  in  the  room  of  the  de- 
prived Bifhop  Turner.  He  died  in  1707,  after  having 
publi died  various  works  ; * incog  which  the  moil  di- 
llinguiihed  are  his  P.iraphrafcn  and  Commentaries  on 
the  Holy  Scripture*,  three  volumes  fobo.  Thcfe,  with 
Lowth  on  the  Proverb*,  Arnold  cn  the  Apocrypha, 
and  Whitby  on  the  New  Tdbmcnt,  make  .1  regular 
continued  commentary  in  Engiifh  on  nil  the  facreJ 
books 

PATRIMONY,  a right  or  eftate  inherited  by  a 
per  Con  from  hi*  nnceftor*. 

The  term  patrimony  ha«  beer,  alfo  given  to  chureh- 
eftates  or  revenue*  ; in  which  fenfe  authors  ftiil  fay, 
tl>e  patrimony  of  the  church  of  Rimini,  Milan,  ftc. 

The  church  of  Rome  hath  patrimonies  in  France,  A- 
frica,  Sicily,  and  many  oth>  r countries.  To  create 
the  greater  refped  to  the  flstes  belonging  to  the 
church,  it  was  tifual  to  give  their  patrimonies  the  name* 
of  the  faints  they  held  in  the  bighcil  veneration  : thu* 
the  dlate  of  the  church  of  Ravenna  was  c riled  the  pa- 
trimony of  St  sipolimanut  i that  of  Milan,  the  patrimony  • 

F •/ 


(a)  At  Armagh  St  Patrick  founded,  A.  D.  44^  or  447,  a priory  of  Angitftine  canons,  dedicated  to  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul,  much  enriched  by  the  archbiftiops  ; reftorrd  by  Imar  O Helegan  in  the  12th  century.  It 
was  granted,  A.  D.  161 1,  to  Sir  Toby  Caidfivld,  knight  St  Patrick  alfo  founded  there  a houfc  of  canonefle* 
<of  the  fame  order,  under  his  filler  Lupita,  called  Tetnplena  jirta , or  the  “ houfe  of  miracle*.  ” 

We  are  told,  that  Armagh  was  made  a metropolitical  fee  in  honour  of  Sc  Patrick  ; in  eonfequenee  of  which 
it  was  held  in  the  higheft  vcncraticn  not  only  by  bifhops  and  pricfls,  but  alfo  by  kings  and  bilbops,  as  the  ve- 
nerable Bede  informs  us. 

(*)  There  is  a cave  in  the  county  of  Donegal  or  Tir-ccnnel,  near  the  fource  of  the  Lifiey,  which,  it  i* 
pretended,  was  dug  by  Ulyfies,  in  order  to  hold  converfations  with  infernal*.  Tbe  prtfent  inhabitant*  call 
it  Ellas  s’  Fradatory%  or  the  “ Ifiand  of  Purgatory,  and  Patrick's  Purgatory.”  *l*hey  affirm,  with  a pious 
credulity,  that  St  Patrick  the  apoftle  of  Ireland,  or  fome  abbot  of  that  name,  obtained  of  God  by  his  earneft 
prayers,  that  the  pains  and  urmcnti  which  await  the  wicked  after  this  life  might  be  here  fet  forth  to  view, 
in  order  the  mure  eafily  to  recover  the  Irilh  from  their  fioful  ftate  and  Leatheniffi  errors. 
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ftfriodla.  of  St  Ambrofet  and  the  eflatcs  of  the  Roman  church 
wcrc  called  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter  in  Airuxt#,  the 
patrimony  of  St  Peter  in  Sitily,  and  the  like. 

Whlf  is  now  called  St  Peter* s patrimony  is  only  the 
duchy  of  Cailro,  ami  the  tenitory  of  Orrietto.  See 
Castro,  &c. 

PATRIOTISM,  a love  of  one’s  country,  which  is 
one  of  the  nobldt  pafliona  that  can  warm  and  animate 
the  humaa  bread-  Jl  includes  all  the  limited  and 
particular  iflrdion  to  our  pjrent*,  children,  friend*, 
neighbours,  fellow  citizens,  and  countrymen.  It  ought 
to  dirc&  and  limit  their  more  confined  and  partial 
a&.'ons  within  their  proper  and  natural  bound*,  ar.d 
never  let  them  encroach  on  thofc  facrc J and  fiifl  re- 
gard* we  owe  to  the  great  public  to  which  we  belong. 
Were  we  folitary  creature-,  defaced  from  the  red  of 
mankind,  and  without  any  capacity  of  comprehending 
a public  intcreft,  or  without  affect  on p leading  us  to 
defire  and  purfuc  it,  it  v ould  not  he  our  duty  to  mind 
it,  nor  criminal  to  negled  it.  But  a*  we  arc  p;rts  of 
the  public  fyllem,  and  are  not  only  capable  of  talcing 
in  large  views  of  its  in  tore  lb,  but  by  the  tlrongcfl  af- 
fections conneded  with  it,  and  prompted  to  take  a 
(hare  of  its  concerns,  we  are  under  the  mod  ficrcd 
tie*  to  profccutc  its  fccurity  and  welfare  with  the  ut- 
moll  ardour,  efpecially  in  times  of  public  tri.il 

**  Zeal  for  the  public  c*ood  (fays  Mr  Add  Ton)  is  the 
chara&criftit  of  a man  of  honour  and  a gentleman,  and 
muff  t.’ke  place  of  plcafures,prnfits.aod  all  other  private 
gratifications:  that  whofoewr  wants  this  motive,  is  ao 
open  enemy,  or  an  inglorious  neuter  to  mankind,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  mifitpplied  advantages  with  which  na- 
ture and  fortune  have  bleflcd  him.’*  This  love  of  our 
country  does  not  import  an  attachment  10  any  parti 
cular  foil,  climate,  or  fpot  of  earth,  where  perhaps  wc 
fir  if  drew  our  hreath,  though  thofe  natural  ideas  are 
often  aflociated  with  the  moral  ones;  and,  like  ex- 
ternal figns  or  fymbols,  help  to  ascertain  and  f ind 
them ; but  it  imports  an  affr&on  to  that  moral  fy- 
llem or  community,  which  is  governed  by  the  fame 
laws  and  magiflrates,  and  whofe  feveral  parts  are  vari- 
ouQy  connected  one  with  the  other,  and  all  united 
upon  the  hottotn  of  n common  intereft.  Wherever 
this  love  of  our  countiy  prevails  in  its  genuine  vigour 
and  extent,  it  fwallow*  up  all  fordid  and  felfifh  re- 
gards ; it  conquers  the  love  of  cafe,  power,  plea  Cure, 
and  wealth ; nay,  when  the  ; mi  able  partialities  of 
fricndlhip,  gratitude,  private  affe&ion,  or  regards  to  a 
family,  come  in  competition  with  it,  it  will  teach  us 
to  facrifii  e all,  in  order  to  maintain  the  rights,  and 
promote  and  defend  the  honour  and  happinefs  of  our 
country  To  purfuc  therefore  our  private  intcrefts  in 
fuboidination  to  the  good  of  our  country  ; to  be  ex- 
amples in  it  of  virtue,  and  obedient  to  the  laws ; to 
choofe  fuch  reprefentatives  as  we  apprehend  to  be  the 
belt  fiicr.dsto  its  conftitution  and  liberties  ; and  if  wc 
have  the  power,  to  promote  fuch  laws  as  may  improve 
and  perfect  it  ; readily  to  embrace  every  opportunity 
for  advancing  its  profperity;  chtcrfuliy  to  contribute 
to  its  defence  and  fupport ; aiH,  if  need  be,  to  die  fur 
it : — thtfc  are  among  the  duties  which  every  man  who 
has  the  happinefs  to  be  a member  of  our  free  and  Pro- 
teftant  conftitution,  owes  to  his  country. 

The  conilitution  of  man  re  iu-.h,  that  the  moft  felf- 
ifh paffions,  if  kept  *tuin  their  ' roper  hounds,  have 
a tendency  to  promou  the  public  good.  There  it 
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no  paffion  of  more  general  utility  than  patriotism  j but  Patricdfa. 
its  origin  may  uaqueftionably  be  termed  ftlfjb.  Tlic  v— ^ 

love  of  one’s  relations  and  frienJs  is  the  mod  natural 
exptanfion  of  (elf-love  : this  affection  cor.ncCts  itfclf 
too  with  local  circumilnnces,  and  fametimes  cannot 
eafily  be  feparated  from  them.  It  often  varies,  as  rela- 
tionlhip  or  place  varies;  but  acquires  new  power  when 
the  whole  community  becomes  its  objedl.  It  was 
therefore  with  lingular  propriety  that  the  poet  ftid, 
“Self-love  and  fecial  are  the  fame.”  Under  the  ar- 
ticle Calais  we  have  already  given  the  outlines  of p^pin't 
the  t rat; factious  of  its  fi.:gc  by  Edward  III.  tlun’ng ///• 
which  the  inhabitant*  difpLyed  a degree  of  patriot  ifm^{i%*'  ^ 
truly  wonderful.  Hiftory  fcarccly  contains  a more 
diftinguifhed  inftancc  of  true  patriotic  virtue  than  oa 
this  occafion.  We  (hall  therefore  give  a f uller  account 
of  this  remarkable  affair,  as  one  of  the  tell  examples 
that  can  poffibly  be  felc&ed  of  the  virtue  we  luve 
been  explaining.  Hie  inhabitants,  under  Count  Vienne 
their^allant  governor, made  anadmirabtedcfcnccagainlt 
a well  (!ifciplin>.d  and  powerful  army.  Day  after  day  the 
Englilh  t fleeted  many  a breach,  which  they  repeatedly 
expected  to  ftorm  by  morning  ; but,  when  morning  ap- 
peared, thry  wondered  to  behold  new  rampart.-,  raifed 
nightly,  crcfted  out  of  the  ruins  which  the  day  had 
made.  France  had  now  put  her  fickle  into  her  fe- 
cond  barveft  fince  Edward  with  his  vi£t«  rious  army- 
fat  down  before  the  town.  The  rye*  of  all  Europe 
were  intent  ou  the  ifTuc.  The  Englilh  made  their  ap- 
proaches a-  d atta  ks  without  rcmiifion  ; but  the  citi- 
zens were  as  obilinatc  in  repelling  all  their  efforts. 

At  length,  famine  did  more  for  Edward  than  arms. 

After  the  citizens  had  devoured  the  lean  carcafes  of 
their  half-11  arved  cattle,  they  tore  up  old  foundations 
and  rubbilh  in  fearch  of  vermin  : they  fed  on  boiled 
leather,  ami  the  weeds  of  exhaufted  gardens ; and  a 
roorfcl  of  damaged  corn  wa*  accounted  matter  of  lux- 
ury. In  this  extremity  they  rcfolved  to  attempt  the 
enemy’s  camp.  They  boldly  fillicd  forth  ; the  Eng- 
lilh joined  battle  ; and,  after  a long  and  defperate  en 
gagemtnt,  Count  Vienne  was  taken  ptifoncr  ; and  the 
citizens,  who  furvived  the  (laughter,  retired  within 
their  gates.  On  the  captivity  of  their  governor,  the 
command  devolved  upon  Eullacc  Saint  Tic  ire,  the 
mayor  of  the  town,  a man  of  mean  birth,  but  of  exalt- 
ed virtue.  Euftacc  fnon  found  himfelf  under  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  capitulating,  and  offered  to  deliver  to  Ed? 
ward  the  city,  with  all  the  poflelfion*  and  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants,  provided  he  permitted  them  to  de- 
part with  liic  and  liberty.  As  Edward  had  longfincC 
expected  to  afeend  the  throne  of  France,  he  was  ex- 
aggerated to  the  laft  degree  againil  thtfc  people,  whofe 
foie  valour  had  defeated  his  war  me  it  hopes  ; he  there- 
fore determined  to  take  an  exemplary  revenge,  though 
he  wiihed  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  cruelty  He  an- 
fwered  by  Sir  Walter  Mauny,  that  they  all  deferved 
capital  pumlhraent,  as  obllinatc  traitor*  to  him,  there 
true  and  notable  fovereign ; that,  however,  in  his 
wonted  clemency,  he  conlcnted  to  par  (on  the  hulk  of 
the  plebeians,  provid  d tiicy  would  deliver  up  to  him 
fix  of  theit  principal  citizens  with  halters  about  their 
neck*,  as  victims  of  due  atonement  for  that  fpirit  of 
rebellion  with  which  they  bad  inflamed  the  common 
people.  All  the  remains  of  thu  defolate  city  were 
convened  in  the  great  fquarc;  and  like  men  arraigned 
at  a tribunal  from  whence  there  was  no  appeal,  cxpcA- 
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^**trio»lftn.  ed  with  throbbing  heart*  the  fentencc  of  their  con- 
s>  ” v”  'zjucror.  When  Sir  Walter  had  declared  hie  meffige, 
eonilcrnation  and  pale  difmay  was  imprefled  on  every 
face : each  looked  upon  death  as  his  own  inevitable 
lot ; for  how  Ihould  they  defire  to  be  faved  at  the  price 
propofed  ? Whom  had  they  t«  deliver  up,  fave  parents, 
brother*,  kindred,  or  valiant  neighbours,  who  had  fo 
often  cx  poled  their  lives  in  their  defence  ? To  a Ion? 
«md  dead  filencc,  deep  fighs  and  groans  fucccedcd,  till 
Euftacc  Saint  Pierre  afeending  a little  eminence,  thus 
•ddreffed  the  aflembly : “ My  ftiends  and  fcUow- 
citizens,  you  fee  the  condition  to  which  we  are  redu- 
ced  ; we  mu  ft  either  fubmit  to  the  terms  of  our  cruel 
■and  enfnaring  conqueror,  or  yield  up  our  tender  in- 
fants, our  wives,  and  ehafte  daughters,  to  the  b'oedy 
arid  brutal  lufts  of  the  violating  foldiery.  We  well 
k.iow  what  the  tyrant  intends  hy  his  fptcious  offers 
t»f  mercy.  It  docs  not  f tiate  hi*  vengeance  to  make 
us  merely  mifcrahlc,  he  would  alfo  make  us  criminal : 
he  would  make  us  contemptible  ; he  will  grant  us  life 
on  no  condi*  ion,  fave  that  of  our  being  unworthy  of 
it.  Look  about  you,  my  friends,  and  fix  your  eyes 
on  the  perfon  whom  you  wifh  to  deliver  up  as  the  vic- 
tims of  your  own  fafety.  Which  of  thefe  would  you 
appoint  to  the  rack,  the  ax.  or  the  halter  ? la  there  any 
here  who  has  not  vi  atchtd  for  you,  who  has  not  fought 
for  you,  who  has  not  bled  for  you  ? Who,  through 
the  length  of  this  invtterate  fiege,  has  not  fullered  fa- 
tigues and  miferies  a thou  fold  times  worfe  than  death, 
that  you  and  yours  might  furvive  to  days  of  peace  and 
profperfty  ? Is  it  your  pref  rvers,  then,  whom  you 
would  dellinc  to  deflru&inn  ? You  will  not,  you  can- 
not, do  it.  Jurtice,  honour,  humanity,  make  fuch  a 
treafon  impoffible.  Where  then  is  our  refource  ? Is 
there  any  expedient  left,  whereby  we  may  avoid  guilt 
and  infamy  on  one  hand,  or  the  defolation  and  hor- 
ror* of  a facked  city  on  the  other  ? There  is,  my 
friends,  there  is  one  expedient  left ; a gracious,  an  ex- 
cellent, a god-like  expedient!  Is  there  any  here  to 
whom  virtue  is  dearer  than  life  ! Let  him  offer  h:m- 
felf  an  oblation  for  the  fifety  of  his  people!  fie  lhall 
not  fail  of  a blcflci  approbation  from  that  power,  who 
offered  up  his  only  Son  for  the  falvation  of  mankind.’’ 
He  fpoke — but  an  univerfa!  fi,encc  en  filed.  Each 
RmM  looked  round  for  the  example  of  that  virtue  and 
magnanimity  in  others,  which  all  writhed  to  approve  in 
thcmfelves,  though  they  wanted  the  refutation.  At 
length  Saint  Pierre  refumed : 4‘  It  had  been  bafe  in 
me,  my  fellow-citizens,  to  promote  any  matter  of  da- 
mage to  others,  which  I mvfelf  had  not  been  willing 
to  undergo  in  my  own  perfon.  But  I held  it  unge- 
nerous to  deprive  any  mr\n  of  that  preference  sod  efti- 
nution,  which  might  attend  a firfl  offer  on  fo  fi^nal 
an  occafion  : for  1 doubt  not  but  there  are  many  here 
as  reajy,  nay,  more  ze  dous  for  this  martyrdom  than  I 
can  be,  however  mndcfly  and  the  fear  of  imputed  often- 
tafion  mar  withhold  them  from  being  forcrnofl  in  ex- 
hibiting their  merits.  Indeed  the  ftation  to  which 
the  captivity  of  Count  Vienne  has  unhappily  railed 
me,  imports  a right  to  be  the  firfl  in  giving  my  life 
for  your  fakes.  1 give  it  freely,  1 give  it  cheerfully. 
Who  comes  next  ? Your  fon  ! exclaimed  a youth, 
rot  yet  come  to  maturity. — Ah,  my  child ! cried  St 
Pierre  ; I am  then  twice  facrificcd. — But  no — I have 
sathcr  begotten  thee  a fecund  time.— Thy  years  are 


few,  but  full,  my  fon  ; the  viftim  of  virtue  haa  reach-  Pariotifos* 
ed  the  utmoft  pnrpofe  and  goal  of  mortality.  Who  — v— 4 
next,  my  friends ? This  is  the  hour  of  heroes.— Yotir 
kinfman,  cried  John  dc  Aire ! Your  kiufman,  cri- 
ed Jamea  Wiflant ! Your  kinfman,  cried  Peter  Wif- 
Cantl— “Ah!  (exclaimed  Sir  Walter  Mauny,  burn- 
ing into  tears),  why  was  I not  a citizen  of  Calais?” 

The  fixth  victim  was  Hill  wanting,  but  was  quickly 
{upplied  by  lot,  from  numbers  who  were  now  emulous 
of  fo  ennobling  an  example.  The  keys  of  the  ci:y 
were  then  delivered  to  Sir  Walter.  He  took  the  fix 
prifoncra  into  his  cuftody.  He  ordered  the  gate*  to 
be  opened,  and  gave  charge  to  his  attendants  to  con- 
duit the  remaining  citizen*  with  their  families  through 
the  camp  of  the  English.  Before  they  departed,  how- 
ever, they  defired  permiflion  to  take  their  lull  adieu 
of  their  deliverers. — What  a parting  ! what  a feenc ! 
they  crowded  with  their  wives  atii  children  about 
St  Pierre  and  his  fcllow-prifoners.  They  embraced, 
they  dung  around,  they  fell  prollrate  before  them. 

They  groaned;  they  wept  aloud;  and  toe  joint  cla- 
mour of  their  mourning  patted  the  gates  of  the  city, 
and  was  heard  throughout  the  camp.  At  length  Saint 
Pierre  and  his  fellow  victims  appeared  U's';r  the  con- 
duft  of  Sir  Walter  and  his  guard.  All  the  tents  of 
the  Englifli  were  inftanlly  emptied.  The  foldiers 
poured  from  all  parti,  an  1 arranged  titemfclvea  on 
each  fide  to  behold,  to  contemplate,  to  admire  this 
little  band  of  patriots  aa  they  palled.  They  murmur- 
ed thcii  appLufc  of  th3t  virtue  which  they  couli  not 
but  revere  even  in  enemies  ; and  they  regarded  tbofe 
ropes  which  they  had  voluntarily  affirmed  about  their 
necks  as  enfigns  of  greater  dignity  than  that  of  the 
Bnrifh  Garter.  As  foon  as  they  had  i cached  the 
royal  prefence,  “ Mauny  (fays  the  king),  are  thefe  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Calais?”  “ They  are  (fays 
Mauny)}  they  arc  not  only  the  principal  men  of  Ca- 
lais, they  are  the  principal  men  of  France,  my  lord, 
if  virtue  has  any  {hare  in  the  acf  of  ennobling.” 

“ Were  they  delivered  peaceably,  (fays  Edwatjj? 

Was  there  no  refinance,  no  commotion  among  the 
people  ?"  “ Not  in  the  lead,  my  lord.  They  are 

fclf- delivered,  f;lf-dcvotcd,  and  come  to  offer  up  their 
ineftimabx  heads  as  an  ample  equivalent  for  the  ran- 
fom  of  thoufands.” 

The  king,  who  was  highly  inccnfcd  at  the  length 
and  difficulty  of  the  fiege,  ordered  them  to  be  carried 
away  to  immediate  execution ; nor  could  all  the  re- 
monflrances  and  intreatics  of  his  courtiers  divert  him 
from  his  cruel  purpofe.  But  what  neither  a regard 
to  hi*  own  intereft  and  honour,  what  neither  the  dic- 
tates of  jufttcc,  nor  the  feelings  of  humanity,  could 
effect,  was  happily  accomplished  by  the  more  powerful 
influence  of  conjugal  affection.  The  queen,  who  was 
then  big  with  child,  being  informed  of  the  particular* 
reflecting  the  fix  victims,  flew  into  her  hufband’e  pre- 
face, threw  herfclf  on  her  knees  before  him,  and, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  befought  him  not  to  fl«in  his 
char.i&cr  with  an  indelible  m;rk  of  infamy,  by  com- 
mitting fuch  a horrid  and  barbarous  deed.  Edward 
could  refufe  nothing  to  a wife  whom  he  fo  tenderly 
loved,  and  efpeciaLy  in  her  condition  ; and  the  queen, 
not  faiisftcd  with  having  faved  the  lives  of  the  fix 
burghers,  conducted  them  to  her  tent,  where  flic  ap- 
plauded their  virtue,  regaled  them  with  a plcnti- 
F a ful 
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Patnuifn..  ful  rcpaft,  and  having  made  them  a prefent  of  mo* 
-v““  rCy  clothes,  fent  them  tack  to  their  ftUow-ciu- 
zens. 

The  lore  of  their  coantry,  and  of  the  public  pood, 
fee  ms  to  hare  been  the  predominant  paflion  of  the 
Sp-rtans.  Pedaretus  haring  mi  (Ted  the  honour  of  be- 
ing chofcn  one  of  the  thiee  hundted  who  had  a certain 
rank  of  diftindtion  in  the  city,  went  home  extremely 
pteafed  and  fatisfied  ; faying,  '*  He  was  overjoyed  tlure 
were  three  hundred  men  in  Sparta  more  honourable 
mrZmu  than  himfelf.” 

The  patriotifai  of  the  Romans  is  well  known,  and 
ha*  been  juftly  admired.  We  Anil  content  ourfclves  at 
prefent  with  the  following  example;  a Zetland  patrio- 
tic  devotion  ftmilar  to  which  is  perhaps  fcarcely  equal- 
led, and  critainly  is  not  exceeded,  in  hiSory. 

'JHon.  lib.  Rome,  under  the  confute  Cxfo  Fabius  and  T.  Vir- 
wii.  p.  57O. gin ius,  had  fcvcral  wars  to  fuftain,  kfs  dangerous  than 
tron!ilcfom*%  agaloft  the  Alqui,  Volfci,  and  Veientes. 
y.  i.’p.  366.  To  put  a Hop  to  the  incurfions  of  the  laft,  it  would 
have  been  neccffary  to  hare  eftablifhcd  a good  garrifon 
upon  their  frontiers  to  krep  them  in  awe.  But  the 
commonwealth,  cxbanfted  or  money,  and  menaced  by 
abundance  erf  other  enemies,  was  not  in  a condition  to 
provide  for  fo  mtny  different  cares  and  expenses.  The 
lamiiy  of  the  Fabii  ihowed  a gencrofity  and  love  of 
their  country  tint  has  been  the  admiration  of  all  ages. 
They  applied  to  the  fenate,  and  by  the  mouth  of  t^e 
c ouful  demarded  as  a favour  that  they  would  be  pleafed 
to  transfer  the  care  and  expences  of  the  garrifon  nc- 
« tffary  to  oppofc  the  enterprizes  of  the  Veier.tcs  to 
their  houfe,  which  required  an  afli  duous  rather  thtn  a 
numerous  body,  promifing  to  fupp'-rt  with  dignity 
the  honour  of  the  Roman  name  in  thafpoll.  Every 
body  was  charmed  with  fo  noble  and  unheard-of  an 
offer;  and  it  was  accepted  with  great  acknowledgment. 
The  news  fprtalover  the  whole  city, and  nothing  was 
talked  of  hut  the  Fabii.  Every  tody  prxifed,  every 
br.iy  admired  and  extolled  them  to  the  fltira,  “ If 
ti»e tl  were  two  more  fuch  families  in  Rome,**  faid  they, 
•*  the  one  might  take  upon  them  rhe  war  againft  the 
Volfci,  and  the  other  egainft  the  JEqui,  whilft  the 
commonwealth  remained  quiet,  and  the  forces  of  par- 
ticulars fu1 dued  the  neighbouring  dates. ’* 

Early  the  next  day  the  Fabii  fet  oct,  with  the  con- 
ful  at  their  bead,  robed,  and  with  his  iiifignts.  Never 
was  there  fo  fma!l,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  iHuftrioun, 
an  trtny  feen  ; for  which  we  have  the  authority  of 
Livy.  Three  hundred  end  fix  foliicrs,  all  psttoni, 
and  of  the  fame  family,  of  whom  not  one  but  might 
be  judged  worthy  »f  commanding  an  army,  march 
againft  the  Veii  full  of  coura.je  and  alterity,  under  a 
captain  of  thrir  own  mme,  Fabios.  They  were  fol- 
lowed. by  a body  of  their  friends  an!  clients  animated 
hy  the  fame  f;  irit  and  zeal,  and  aAtinted  or.ly  by 
grc.tt  and  noble  views.  The  whole  city  fl  >cked  to  fee 
10  fine  a fight ; ptiifrd  thofe  generoi:s  foldien  in  the 
highvtt  terms  ; and  promifed  them  confulfhips,  tri- 
umphs, and  the  molt  glorious  rewards.  As  they 
palled  before  the  capitol  and  the  other  temples,  every 
bodr  implored  the  gods  to  take  them  into  their  pro- 
teflion;  to  favour  their  departure  and  undertaking, 
ar.d  to  '-fiord  them  a fpeedy  and  happy  return.  But 
thofe  pray v re  were  not  he.»rd.  When  they  arrived 
•ear  the  river  Crimera,  which  is  not  far  iresn  Yew, 


they  built  a fort  upon  a very  rough  and  fteep  moun-  !*2trt©tifos^ 
tain  for  the  fecnrr.y  of  tlx  troops,  which  they  fur-  *'atriFaA. 
rounded  with  a double  foffe,  a;id  Hanked  with  feveial  anfc 
towers.  This  fcctlement,  which  prevented  the  enemy  - 
from  cultivating  their  ground,  and  mined  their  com- 
merce with  ftrangers,  incommoded  them  extremely. 

The  Veientes  not  finding  thcmfcircs  flrong  enough  to 
ruin  the  fort  which  the  Konuns  had  created,  applied 
to  the  Hetrurians  who  fent  them  very  confi.leiable 
aid.  In  the  mean  time  the  Fabii,  encouraged  by  the 
gTcat  fucccfs  of  their  incurfions  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, made  farther  progrefs  every  day.  Their  exceffive 
boldticfs  made  the  Hetrurians  conceive  thoughts  of 
laying  r.mhufeade*  for  them  in  fo-eral  places.  During 
the  night  they  feized  all  llie  eminences  that  command- 
ed the  plain,  and  found  mear.s  to  conceal  a great 
number  of  troops  upon  them.  *l*he  next  day  they 
difpeifed  more  cattle  about  the  country  than  they  had 
done  before.  The  Fabii  being  apprized  that  the 
plains  were  covered  with  flocks  and  herds,  and  defend- 
ed by  only  a very  fmall  number  of  troops,  they  quitted 
their  lort,  leaving  in  it  only  a fulficicnt  number  to 
guard  it.  The  hopes  of  a great  booty  quickened  their 
march.  1 hey  atuvtd  at  the  phcc  in  order  of  battle  ; 
and  were  preparing  to  r.ttack  the  advance!  guard  of 
the  enemy,  when  the  latter,  who  had  their  order*,  fled 
without  flaying  till  they  were  charged.  The  Fabii* 
believing  ihcmfelvcs  fccuic,  Ici/.cd  the  (hepherds,  and 
were  pr- paring  to  drive  away  the  cattle.  The  Hetru- 
rians  then  quitted  their  fkulking  placer,  rnd  tell  upon  * 
the  Romans  from  ail  files,  who  were  moll  of  them 
difperfed  in  purfuit  of  their  prey.  All  they  could  do 
was  to  rally  immediately  ; 2nd  that  they  could  not 
cffedl  without  great  difficulty.  They  form  faw  thera- 
fdres  furroupdtd  on  all  fidas,  and  fought  like  lions, 
felling  their  livea  very  dear.  But  finding  that  they  could 
net  fuftain  this  kind  of  combat  long,  they  drew  up  in  • 
wedge,  and  advancing  with  the  utmoft  fury  an  1 impe- 
tuofiiy,  opened  themfelres  a paffage  through  the  enemy 
that  led  to  the  fide  of  the  mountain.  When  they 
came  thither,  they  halted,  and  fought  with  ffefh  cou- 
rage, the  enemy  leaving  them  no  time  to  refpire.  As 
thry  were  upon  the  higher  ground,  they  defended 
themfelres  with  advantage,  notwithft  aiding  their  fmalt 
number;  ?nd  beating  down  the  enemy,  who  (pared  no 
p ins  in  the  attack,  they  made  a great  fl  -.tighter  of 
them.  But  the  Veientes  having  gained  the  top  of  die 
mountain  by  taking  a compafs,  fell  fuddcnly  upon 
them,  ani  galled  them  cxtecdingly  from  above  with  a 
continual  ftiowcr  of  darts.  The  Fabii  defended  them- 
felvcs  to  tbetr  laft  breath,  and  wctc  all  killed  to  a man. 

The  Roman  people  wrve  highly  affe&ed  with  the  loft 
of  this  illuftnous  band  of  patriots.  The  day  of  their 
defeat  was  ranked  tmongft  their  unfortunate  days, 
called  nafajli,  on  which  the  tribunals  were  fltut  up,  and 
no  pul  lie  aff.iir  could  be  negotiated,  or  at  leaft  con- 
cluded. The  memory  of  thefe  public  fpirited  patri- 
cians, who  had  fo  gtucroufly  facrificcd  their  lives  and 
fortunes  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  could  not  be  too 
much  honoured. 

PATRIPASSIANS,  rATaiPAssiANf,  in  church- 
hiftory,  a Chritlian  who  appeared  about  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  fecond  century  ; fo  called,  from  their 
aferibing  the  paflion  to  the  Father ; for  they  afferted 
the  unity  of  Cod  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  deftroy  all  di- 
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PacrncUit,  ftinftion*  of  p^rfum,  aid  to  make  :'*.e  Father  an  1 Son 
. ***tr  * prcciuly  the  fane;  in  which  thty  acre  fallowed  by 
the  SibTi  m*  and  olheo.  The  author  a id  head  of 
the  Pat  rip  ifli  *ni  was  Praxes*,  a philo  fopher  of  Phrygia 
in  Alii.  Svve  Jcnbourga  id  hia  toliOwera  feem  to  hold 

the  fame  faith 

PAPROCLUS,  a Grecian  chief  at  the  Trojan 
war.  He  waa  the  fon  of  Mrnuetiua,  by  Sthenele, 
vhctn  feme  call  Philomela  or  Po/rmela.  The  murder 
of  Clyiutiymus  the  fon  of  Amp‘.idftmaa,  by  accident, 
in  the  time  of  hi*  youth,  made  him  dr  from  Optu, 
where  hia  father  rei«ned.  He  went  to  the  court  of 
Pdeua  kirg  of  Phthn.  He  war  cordially  received,  and 
contracted  the  xuofl  intimate  friendfhip  with  Achilles 
the  king's  Ion.  When  the  Greeks  went  to  the  Trojan 
war,  Patroclm  w$r.t  with  them  at  the  ctprtfa  defire  of 
his  father  who  had  vilited  the  court  of  Pcleus  5 and  he 
accordingly  embarked  with  ten  /hips  from  Phthia.  He 
was  the  couilant  companion  of  Achillea  ; lodged  in  the 
fame  tent  ; and  when  he  refund  to  appear  in  the  field 
of  battle,  becaufe  he  had  teen  offended  by  Agamemnon, 
Patricias  imitated  his  example,  and  by  his  abfcnce 
was  the  caufe  of  « u:h  evil  to  the  Greeks.  At  lad, 
however,  Ntftor  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  the 
war,  and  Achilles  permitted  him  to  appear  in  hit  ar- 
mour. The  bravery  of  Patr^clus,  together  with  the 
terror  which  the  fight  of  the  arms  of  Achilles  infpire  J, 
foon  routed  the  victorious  armic?  of  the  Trojans,  and 
obliged  them  to  fly  to  the  city  for  fafety.  He  would 
have  broken  down  the  walls;  but  Apollo,  who  inte- 
refled  himfeif  for  the  Trojans,  oppofed  him  ; and  Hec- 
tor, at  the  iufligation  ot  that  god,  difmounted  from 
hia  chariot  to  attack,  him  as  he  *u tempted  to  flrip  one 
of  the  Trojans  whom  he  had  (lain.  This  engagement 
was  obfliiiste  ; but  Patroclu*  was  at  length  over- 
powered by  the  valour  of  Hcftor,  and  the  interpofition 
©t  Apollo.  Hia  aims  became  the  property  of  the 
conqueror ; and  Hcftor  would  hare  lev -red  his  head 
from  his  body  had  not  Ajax  and  Mcnehmi  prevented 
it.  Hia  body  was  at  laft  recovered,  and  carried  to  the 
Grecian  camp,  where  Achiika  received  it  with  the 
ioudcfl  lamentations.  His  funerals  were  obftrvcd  with 
the  greatefl  fultmnity.  Achilles  facrificed  nep.r  the 
burning  pile  twelve  yonr.g  Trojnns,  four  of  hia  horfes, 
and  two  of  hia  do?? ; and  the  whol;  was  concluded  by 
the  exhibition  of  funeral  games,  in  which  the  conque- 
rors were  liberally  rewarded  by  Achillea.  1 he  death 
of  Palroclua,  an  defended  by  Homer,  g.  ve  life  to  new 
events.  Achilles  for* ot  Lis  rcfcctment  a ;*iuft  Aga- 
memnen,  and  entered  the  field  to  avenge  the  fall  of 
his  fiend;  and  hi*  anger  was  gratified  only  by  the 
Slaughter  of  Heftor,  who  had  more  powerfully  kindled 
his  wrath  by  appearing  at  the  head  «»t  the  1 rojan  armies 
in  the  armour  which  had  been  taken  from  the  body  of 
Patrodus.  'l*hep  irony r»ic  of  Aftoridev  is  often  appli- 
ed to  Patroclur, becaufe  After  was  father  to  Mencetim. 

PATROL,  in  war,  a rounder  march  m.irfe  by  the 
guards  or  watch  in  the  night  lime,  to  obferve  whet 
paffes  in  the  ftreetn,  and  to  fccurc  the  peace  an  1 ttan- 
qutllity  of  ? city  or  camp.  The  patrol  generally  cun- 
ftfls  ft  a body  of  five  or  fix  men,  detached  from  a body 
on  guard,  ami  commanded,  by  a feijeant. 

1 hey  go  every  Lour  of  the  night,  from  the  beating 
of  the  tattoo  until  the  reveille;  they  are  to  walk  in  the 
ftrecU  in  garrifor.a,  ami  all  ova  the  cairp  in  the  field, 


to  prevent  diforders,  or  auy  number  of  people  from  P*iror, 
affcmhhng  together:  they  ate  to  fcC  the  lights  in  the 1>jir< 
foldicti  barracks  put  out,  and  to  take  up  a.*  ;hc  foldi’ers  — 
they  find  out  of  their  quartern  Somctift\ft  patrol; 
con  lift  of  an  officer  and  33  or  40  men,  as  will  infantry 
ms  cavalry  ; but  then  the  enemy  is  generally  near  at 
hand,  and  confcqueutiy  the  danger  gt eater. 

PATRON,  among  die  Romans,  was  an  appellation 
given  to  a mailer  who  had  freed  his  flavc.  As  foon  as 
the  relation  of  matter  expired,  that  of  patron  Leg  an  ; 
for  the  Romans,  in  giving  their  ilavts  their  freedom, 
did  not  defpoil  them  lei  ves  of  ail  rights  an  i piivtlegea 
in  them ; the  law  II ill  fubjccletl  them  to  cotifidcrabie 
ferviers  am!  duties  inwards  their  patrons,  the  neglcA 
of  which  was  very  fcvertly  puoiihcX  * 

Patron  was  alio  a name  which  the  people  of  Rome 
gave  to  feme  great  mm,  under  whole  pruteftion  they 
ufualty  put  thcrefelves ; paying  him  all  kuids  of  honour 
and  rclpcCl,  and  den. nuinadug  theinfelvea  bis  clients; 
while  the  patron,  on  his  fide,  granted  them  his  credit 
and  pruteftion.  They  were  therefore  mutually  attach- 
ed and  mutually  obliged  to  ca.h  other ; a d by  this 
means,  in  confcqncnce  of  reciprocal  lies,  all  thole  fedi- 
lions,  je-loufiei,  rnd  animofitics,  which  are  lometimc* 
the  effect  of  a difference  of  rank,  were  prudendy 
avoided:  for  it  wis  the  duty  ot  the  patron  to  advile 
his  clients  in  points  of  law,  to  onn2gc  thcii  fuits,  to 
take  care  of  them  as  of  bis  own  children,  and  fccurc 
their  peace  and  happinef*.  The  clients  were  to  affiit 
their  patrons  with  money  on  fcveral  occafions  ; to  ran- 
fom  them  or  their  children  when  token  in  war;  to 
contribute  to  the  portions  of  their  daughters  ; and  to 
deft  ay,  in  part,  the  charges  of  their  public  employ- 
ments. They  were  never  to  accufc  each  other,  of  take 
contrary  fides;  uni  if  cither  of  them  was  convifted  of 
having  violated  this  law,  the  crime  was  equal  to  that 
of  treafoo,  and  any  one  was  allowed  to  kill  the  offen- 
der with  impunity.  This  patronage  was  a tie  as  effec- 
tual a*  any  confanguinity  or  alliance,  and  had  a won- 
derful effcA  toward*  maintaining  union  and  concord 
among  the  people  for  the  fpace  of  600  years  ; du:ing 
which  time  wc  find  no  dilfcnfions  nor  jcaioufies  be- 
tween the  patrons  and  their  cheats,  even  iu  the  limes 
o!  the  icpublic  when  the  populace  frequently  mutinied 
againit  thofc  who  were  molt  powerful  in  the  city. 

P4TX0N,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a faint  whofc 
name  a pcrlon  bears,  or  under  whole  protection  he  u 
put,  and  whom  he  takes  particular  care  to  invoke;  ot 
a fair.*  in  whole  name  a church  or  order  it  founded. 

Patron,  in  the  canon  or  common  law,  i»  a per- 
fon  who,  hav.ng  the  advowfon  of  a parfonage,  vica- 
rage, or  the  like  fpiruual  promotion,  belonging  »»j  hi* 
manor,  hath  on  that  account  the  gift  and  dilpolition 
ol  the  benefice,  and  may  prelent  to  it  whenever  it  be- 
comri  vacant.  The  pattoa'a  light  of  deputing  of  a 
benefice  originally  anfes  either  from  the  patron  t»r 
his  auccflor  , See.  be  ng  the  founders  or  builders  of 
the  church;  from  their  having  given  lands  for  the 
maintenance  thereof;  or  from  the  church's  being 
built  on  their  grouud ; and  frequently  from  all  three 
together. 

PATRONAGE,  or  Advowson,  a fort  of  incor- 
poreal hereditament,  confiding  in  the  right  of  prefea- 
tfetion  to  a church  or  ccch  fiaffical  benefice.  Ad- 
votvfoflj  aJrne.'it,  fignilie*  fa  elienlrlem  ruiftn,  the 
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Pn/onjpf.  taking  Into  prote&ion  ; an!  therefore  it  fynonymoua 
v with  patr  mage,  patronotas:  and  he  who  ha*  the  right 
BlatMmt’t  advowfoll  is  called  the  fit r on  of  tlx  church.  For 
C'nmntu-  when  lords  of  manors  hr  ft  built  churches  on  their  own 
rieu  desnefnes,  and  appointed  the  tithe*  of  thofc  manor*  to 
he  paid  to  the  officiating  minifters,  which  before  were 
given  to  the  clergy  in  common  ( from  whence  arofe  the 
dirifinn  of  pariflieu),  the  lord  who  thus  built  a church, 
and  endowed  it  with  glebe  or  land,  had  of  common 
rijeht  a power  annexed  of  nominating  fuch  miniiler  a* 
he  pleafel  (provided  he  were  canonically  qualified)  to 
officiate  in  that  church,  of  which  he  was  the  founder, 
endower,  mnintainer,  or,  in  one  word,  the  patron. 

Advowfon*  are  either  advowfon*  appendant,  or  ad- 
vov.  fnns  in  grofj.  Lords  of  manors  being  originally 
the  only  founders,  and  of  courfe  the  Qnly  patrons,  of 
churches,  the  rt^ht  of  patronage  or  presentation,  fo 
Jong  a*  it  continue#  annexed  to  the  poflcffioo  of  the 
imnor,  ss  feme  have  done  from  the  foundation  of  the 
church  to  this  day,  is  called  an  advowfon  app™4ant : 
and  it  will  pafs,  or  be  conveyed,  together  with  tie 
manor,  as  incident  an  I appendant  thereto,  by  a gr-mt 
of  the  manor  only,  without  adding  any  other  wrris. 
-But  where  the  property  of  the  advowfon  has  hern 
once  leparated  from  the  property  of  the  manor  Ly  hgal 
conveyance,  it  is  called  an  aJvo-.ifm  mgroft,  or  at  large, 
en  \ never  can  hr  appendant  any  more ; but  it  it  for 
the  future  annexed  to  the  perfon  of  its  owner,  and  not 
•to  Hi*  tnano.*  or  lanja. 

Advowfon  s are  alfo  cither  prefentative,  co/Iathff , or 
donative.  An  advowfon  prefentative,  is  where  the 
patron  hath  a right  of  prefentation  to  the  bifhop  or 
ordinary,  and  moreover  to  demand  of  him  to  inllitute 
•hi*  clerk  if  he  find*  him  canonically  qualified  : and 
this  it  the  niofi  ufual  advowfon.  An  advowfon  colla- 
tivc,  U where  the  bifhop  and  patron  are  one  and  the 
fame  perfon  : in  which  cafe  the  bifhop  cannot  prefent 
to  himfelf ; hut  he  docs,  by  the  one  ad  of  collation, 
or  conferring  the  benefice,  the  whole  that  in  done  in 
common  cafes,  t y both  prefentation  and  inftitution. 
An  advowfon  donative,  is  when  the  king,  or  any  fub- 
jefl  l»y  his  licence,  doth  found  a church  or  chapt-l, 
and  ordains  that  it  fhall  he  merely  in  the  gift  or  dif- 
pofal  of  the  patron  ; fuvjeft  to  his  vifitation  only,  and 
not  to  that  of  the  ordinary  t and  vefted  abfolutely  in 
the  clerk  by  the  patron's  deed  of  donation,  without 
prefentation,  inftitution,  or  induction.  This  ii  faid 
to  have  been  anciently  the  only  way  of  conferring 
ccdefisftical  benefi  ts  in  England  ; the  method  of  in- 
ftitution by  the  bi'hop  not  bcinr  eflablifhed  more 
early  than  the  time  of  Archbifhop  Becket  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  and  therefore,  though  pope  Alex- 
ander III.  in  a litter  to  Beckct,  feverely  inveigh* 
againft  the  firirva  confuetudo,  as  he  call*  it,  of  invclti- 
turc  conferred  by  the  patron  only,  this  however  fhowa 
vhat  was  then  the  common  ufage.  Others  contend 
that  the  claim  of  the  bifhop*  to  inftitution  is  as  old 
a*  the  Gi  ft  planting  of  Chrtftianity  in  this  ifland  ; 
and  in  proof  of  it  they  allege  a letter  from  the  Eng- 
Jiih  nobility  to  the  pope  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
third,  re  orJed  by  Matt’  cw  P.iri?,  which  (peaks  of 
refentation  to  the  bifiiop  as  a thing  immemorial, 
'he  truth  feems  to  be,  that,  where  the  benefice  waj 
to  he  conferred  on  a rreic  layman,  he  was  firft  pre- 
fented  to  the  bifhop  in  order  to  receive  ordination, 


who  was  at  liberty  to  examine  and  refofe  hitn  j but  Patrwny- 
whrre  the  cletk  w*a  already  in  orders,  the  living  waa  n,lc- 
ufually  vefted  iu  him  by  the  folc  donation  of  the  pa-  ¥ 
Iron  ; till  about  the  middle  of  the  1 ath  century,  when 
the  pope  anil  bit  bishops  endeavoured  to  introduce  a 
kind  of  feodal  dominion  over  ecdeliaftical  benefices 
and,  in  coniequence  of  that,  be;*an  to  claim  and  exer- 
cife  the  ri_*ht  of  inftitution  univtrfally,  as  a fpeciea  of 
fpiritual  inveftitare. 

However  this  may  be,  if,  a*  the  taw  now  Hand*, 
the  true  patron  once  waves  this  privilege  of  donation, 
and  prefent*  to  the  bifhop,  and  hi*  clerk  is  admitted 
and  io lli luted,  the  advowfon  is  now  become  for  ever 
prefentative,  and  fhall  never  be  donative  any  more. 

For  thefe  exceptions  to  general  rules  and  common 
right  ate  ever  looked  upon  by  the  Inr  in  an  un- 
favourable view,  and  con  ft  rued  as  ftri&ly  ss  pofliMc. 

If  thirefoie  the  patron,  in  whom  fuch  peculiar  right 
rrlidec,  due*  once  give  up  that  right,  the  law,  which 
lov.-s  uniformity,  will  interpret  it  to  be  done  with  an 
intention  of  giving  it  np  for  ever;  and  will  therefore 
ruiucc  it'  to  the  ilandard  of  other  ccclefiailtcal  living*. 

Set  further,  Law,  Part  HI.  S-  6k.  v^N'dix.  <, — 10. 

Arm  of  P tTKoK  sgk,  in  heraldry,  are  thofe  on  the 
top  of  which  are  feme  marks  of  fubje&ion  and  depen- 
dence: thus  the  city  of  Pari*  lately  bore  the  fleurs  dc-lis 
in  chief,  to  fhow  ficr  fubje&ioo  to  the  kin?  : and  the 
cardinals,  on  the  top  of  their  arms,  bear  thofe  of  the 
pope,  who  gave  them  the  hat,  to  lnow  that  they  are 
Lis  creatures 

PATRONYMIC,  among  grammarians,  f*  applied 
to  fuch  names  of  men  or  womeu  as  are  derive  i from 
thofe  of  parent  a or  aneeftort. 

Patronymics  are  derived,  1.  From  the  father;  aa 
Pclidcs,  1.  e.  Achilles  the  fun  ol  Ptlcus.  2.  From 
the  mother  ; as  Pnilyrides,  i.  e.  Chiron  the  fon  of 
Philyra.  3.  From  the  grandfather  cm  the  father’s 
fide  ; as  ifcacidcs,  /.  t Achilles  the  grand  fon  of  Aba- 
cus. 4.  From  the  grandfather  by  the  mother's  fide  ; 
as  A tb  nudes,  i e.  Mercury  the  grandfon  of  Atlas- 
Ari.,  5.  From  the  kings  and  founders  of  nations;  at 
Romuli&e,  t.  e.  the  Romani,  from  their  founder  king 
Romulus. 

The  termination  of  Greek  and  Latin  patronymics 
arc  chiefly  four,  via.  da,  of  which  we  have  examples 
above  ; at,  as  Thau  man  tias,  1.  t.  Iris  the  daughter  of 
Thaumas  ; is,  as  Atlmtis,  i.  t.  Eledra  the  daughter 
of  AtLs  ; i d ne,  as  Nerine,  the  daughter  of  Nereua. 

Of  thefe  terminations  det  is  mafculine  ; and  as,  is,  and 
nr,  feminine : det  and  ne  are  of  the  firft  dedenfion,  as 
and  is  of  the  third.  # 

The  Ruffians,  in  their  ufual  mode  of  addref*,  never 
prefix  any  title  or  appclhti  m of  refpeft  to  their  names; 
but  perfona  of  all  ranks,  even  thofe  of  the  firft  diftinc- 
tion,  call  each  other  by  their  Chriftian  names,  to 
which  they  add  a patronymic.  Thefe  patronymic* 
arc  formed  in  fome  cjfcs  by  adding  Vitch  (the  fame 
aa  our  Fits,  a*  Fitxherbert,’ or  the  fon  of  Herbert) 
to  the  Chriftiti  name  of  the  father;  in  others  by  Of 
or  Ef ; the  former  is  applied  only  to  perfona  of  condi- 
tion, the  litter  to  thofe  of  inferior  rank.  t hus, 

Ivan  Ivanoviteh,  Ivan  lvanof,it  Ivan  the  fon  of  Ivan; 

Peter  Alcxicvrcb,  Peter  Alexeof,  Peter  the  fon  of 
Alexey. 

The  female  patronymic  is  Efna  or  Ofna,  aa  Sophia 

Alex- 
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Patrol  Alexcefna,  or  Sophia  the  daughter  of  Alexey ; Maria 
8 Ivanofna,  or  Maria  the  daughter  of  Ivan. 

^Pat»an».  ' families  arc  alfo  in  general  diftioguifhed  by 

’ a furname,  ai  thofe  of  Romanof,  Galitsin,  Shereme* 
tof,  &c. 

PATROS;  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel, 
appears  from  the  c.^otext  to  he  meant  of  a part  of  E- 
gypt.  Bocchart  thinks  it  denotes  the  Higher  Egypt: 
the  Septuagint  tranflate  it  the  country  of  Patbure;  in 
Pliny  we  have  the  Nomvj  Phaturiies  in  the  Thebaia  ; in 
Ptolemy,  Pathyru%  probably  the  metropolis,  Fiomthe 
Hebrew  appellation  Pturos  comcithe  gent.liiioua  name 
PtUbruftm , Mofev 

PATRU  Oliver),  a counfcllor  in  parliament,  and 
dean  of  the  French  academy,  waa  Lorn  at  Paris  in 
1604.  He  had  an  excellent  faculty  both  of  Ipeakiug 
auJ  writing.  Upou  his  a!  million  into  the  French 
acad  my  in  1640, vhe  made  an  oration  of  thanka,  that 
gave  rife  to  the  cullom  of  adinilf  »ry  fpecchca,  which 
are  ft  ill  n ufe  in  that  focicty.  Mr  dc  Vaugilat  owns 
bimLlf  much  indebted  to  him  for  his  aflidance  in  com* 
poling  his  remarks  on  the  French  tongue,  of  which 
he  was  by  far  the  greatcll  mailer  in  France  ; fo  that 
he  w.a  co^fulted  a»  an  oracle  by  all  the  beft  writers  of 
that  nation. 

Patru  was  eft im vide  for  the  qualities  of  bis  heart, 
as  well  as  for  thofe  of  the  head  : was  honeft,  generous, 
fincctc  ; anil  prefenred  a pnynefs  of  character,  which 
no  ill  fortune  could  alter  or  atfe&.  For  this  famous 
advocate,  in  fpite  of  all  his  great  talents,  lived  ahnoft 
in  a Hate  of  indigence.  The  love  of  the  belles  lctires 
made  him  negleA  the  law  ; and  the  barren  gloty  of 
being  an  oracle  to  the  heft  French  writers  had  more 
charms  for  him,  than  all  the  profits  of  the  bar  Hence 
he  became  fo  poor,  as  to  be  reduced  to  the  neccflity 
of  felling  his  books,  which  Teemed  dearer  to  him  than 
his  life  ; and  would  actually  have  fold  them  for  an 
under  price,  if  Boileau  had  not  generoully  advanced 
him  a larger  fum,  with  this  further  privilege,  that  he 
ihouli  have  the  ufc  of  them  as  long  as  he  lived  His 
death  was  preceded  by  a tediou*  illntfs,  during  which 
he  received  a prefent  of  500  crowns  from  C«  lbcrt,  as 
a mark  of  the  eftee»i  which  the  king  had  for  him. 
He  died  the  i/ith  of  January  1681.  The  prodigious 
cart  and  cxaelnefs  with  w hu  h he  retouched  and  fimfhed 
every  thing  he  wrote,  did  not  permit  him  to  pnblilh 
much.  His  mifccllaneous  -orks  were  printed  at  Paris 
in  1670,410}  the  third  edition  of  which,  in  1714, 
4to,  was  augmented  with  fevcral  pieces.  They  con- 
fill  0/  Pie;  ding#.  Orations,  Letter*,  Lives  of  fome 
of  his  Friends,  Remarks  upon  the  French  Language, 
&c  « 

PATTANS,  Pataws,  or  Afghans,  a very  war- 
like race  of  men,  who  had  been  fcbjtds  of  the  vail 
empire  of  Boehara.  They  revolted  under  their  go- 
vernor Abftagi,  in  the  icth  century,  and  Lid  the 
foundation  of  the  empire  of  Ghizni  er  Gazna.  In  the 
Diflertalion  prefixed  to  vol.  III.  of  Dow’s  Iiiftory, 
wc  have  this  account  of  the  Pattens. 

“ They  are  divided  into  diftintl  communities,  each 
•f  which  is  governed  by  a prince,  who  is  confidercd 
by  hia  fubjeds  as  the  chief  of  their  bio  d,  as  well  as 
their  fovereign.  1 hey  obey  him  without  relu&atue, 
as  they  derive  credit  to  their  family  by  his  greatnefs. 
They  attend  him  in  his  wars  with  the  attachment 


which  children  haxe  to  a parent ; and  his  government,  Patuns, 
though  fever  c,  pirtAcs  more  of  the  rigid  difeipline  of.  Pau*  , 
a general  than  the  caprice  of  a defpot.  Rude,  like  ’ 
the  Lee  of  their  country,  and  fierce  and  wild  as  the 
dorms  which  iovcr  their  mountains,  they  art  addic- 
ted to  in.urfions  and  depredations,  and  delight  in 
battle  am!  plunder.  United  firmly  to*th.cir  fr.cuJs  in 
war,  to  their  enemies  Lit  bids  and  ciud,  thty  place 
juftice  in  force,  and  conceal  treachery  under  the  uame 
of  addrefb  ” 

The  empire,  which  took  it*  rife  from  the  revolt  of 
the  Patt3n*,  und*  r a fuectflion  o!  warl  kc  prnc.s  rofe 
to  a furprifing  magnitu  e.  In  the  be  inning  of  the 
11th  century,  it  extended  fr*un  Ilpahan  to  Bengal, 
and  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  t-  tne  bv.uk-  of  the 
Jaxertes  which  comprehends  at  Icall  half  or  the  ' on- 
tinent  of  Alla  Thty  had  fled  to  the  mountains  on 
the  borders  of  Perfia,  that  they  might  vfcapc  the 
fword,  or  avoid  fubrnitting  to  the  conqueror*  of  In- 
d a ; and  there  they  formed  their  ilate,  whi  h the  Mo- 
guls were  never  able  thoroughly  to  fubdue.  Indeed 
they  fomecimc*  cxercifed  depredations  on  the  adja- 
cent countries ; nor  was  it  puflible  for  the  Mogul*  ei- 
ther to  prevent  it  or  to  extirpate  them.  They  were 
fenfib'e  ih.it  the  climate  and  foil  of  the  delicious  plains 
would  only  ferve  to  rob  them  of  that  hardi net's  they 
contracted  in  the  hills,  to  whi. h they  were  confined  5 
they,  therefore,  for  a long  time  gave  no  indications  of 
a defire  to  exchange  them  for  more  pickling  abodes,  or 
a more  accefli.de  fttuation.  This  enabled  them  to 
brave  the  vi&oriou*  army  of  Nalir  Shah,  whole  troop* 
they  quietly  fuffered  to  penetrate  into  Hindoftan,  and 
waited  his  return  with  the  fpoils  of  that  country.— 

They  then  harafled  his  ^rrr.y  in  the  ftraits  and  defile# 
of  the  mountains,  and  proved  themfelvcs  fuch  abfolute 
mailers  of  the  pafTes,  that  they  forced  him  to  purchafe 
from  them  his  paflage  into  Perfia. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  they  had 
fprrad  themfelvcs  over  the  adjoining  province  of  Kan- 
dahar ; and  fuch  was  the  imbecility  of  the  Pcrfian  em- 
pire at  that  time,  that  many  other  province*  and  tri- 
butary Hates  were  alfo  induced  to  revolt.  When  the 
king  ot  ihah  of  that  time,  whole  name  was  Hujfein, 
oppofed  the  growing  power  of  this  warlike  people, 
be  was  totally  defeated,  and  Ifpahan  was  befiegrd  and 
obliged  to  furrender,  after  having  fuffered  dreadful  ca- 
lamities, to  an  army  confiding  of  only  30, oeo  men. 

In  confrqncncc  of  this,  they  brought  about  a revolu- 
tion in  Perfia,  and  fubjcCled  it  to  themfelvcs  Thia 
fovercignty,  however,  they  only  bell  for  feven  year# 
and  a 1 days,  having  fallen  a facrifice  to  the  enterpri- 
fing  fpirit  of  Kouli  Khan,  or  Nadir  Shah.  Sec  Pex- 
sia,  and  in  the  Appendix  Afghans. 

PAU,  a town  of  France,  in  the  province  of  Gaf- 
cony  and  territory  of  Bearnc,  with  a parliament,  a 
mint,  and  a caftlc.  M The  city  of  Pau  (fiys  Wraxal*)  « Twrrfr** 
will  be  for  ever  memorable  in  hiftory,  fince  it  was  the  Fnww. 
birth-place  of  Henry  IV.  That  immortal  prince  was 
born  in  the  cattle,  then  tbe  ufual  refidcnceot  the  king* 
of  Navarre*  It  Hands  on  one  of  the  moft  romantic 
and  fingular  fpots  1 have  ever  feen,  at  the  weft  end  of 
the  town,  upon  the  brow  of  a rock  which  terminate# 
perpendicularly.  Below  runs  the  Gave,  a river  or  ra- 
ther a torrent  which  rife*  in  the  Pyrenees,  an.lcmprie# 
itfclf  into  the  AUour.  Ou  the  other  fide,  about  two 
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irDo  off,  f*  a ridge  of  hills  covered  with  vineyards, 
""~v  whiwh  produce  the  famous  Vim  dt  'Jorengon,  fo  much 
admired  ; anti  beyond  all,  the  dittancc  of  nine 
leagues,  appear  the  Pyrenees  tbemfclvrt,  covering  the 
horizon  fiom  eaft  to  well,  and  hounding  the  profpeft. 
The  cai‘1%  though  now  in  a Hate  of  decay,  is  ftili  ha- 
bitable ; and  the  apartments  are  hung  with  tape  ftry, 
faid  to  be  the  wotk  of  J me  quern  of  Navarre,  and 
mother  cf  Henry  IV.  Gallon  IV.  Count  «!e  Foix, 
who  n.atTicd  I.concra  h<iref?of  the  crown  of  Navatre, 
leganthe  edifice  in  1464;  hut  his  fucceflor  Henry 
rl’AlLret  completed  and  enlarged  it  about  the  year 
*5:9,  when  he  made  choice  ot  the  city  of  Pau  for  his 
refijence,  and  where,  during  the  remainder  of  hia 
reign,  he  bci ! bis  little  court,  in  a chamber,  widen 
by  its  fj/e  was  formerly  a room  of  Hate,  is  a fine  whole 
length  portrait  of  that  Jane  queen  of  Navarre  whom  I 
have  juft  mentioned.  Her  dr  fs  is  very  fplcndid,  and 
Yefrtnblea  ihofc  in  which  our  Elisabeth  is  ufualiy  paint- 
ed. Her  hcaJ-Jrefs  Is  adorned  with  pearls;  round  her 
tied;  flic  wests  a ruff ; and  hrr  arms,  which  are  likc- 
wife  covered  with  peatle,  arc  concealed  by  her  habit 
quite  dawn  to  the  vrrift.  At  her  waift  hangs  hy  a 
chain  a miniature  pot  trait.  The  lingers  of  her  right 
hand  play  on  the  firings  of  a guittart  and  in  her  left 
fhe  holds  an  embroidered  hsn  tkcrehief.  The  painter 
has  drawn  hrr  as  young,  yet  not  in  the  firft  bloom 
of  youth.  Her  features  arc  regular,  her  countenance 
thin,  but  rather  inclining  to  lone;  the  eyefhaxel,  and 
the  eye-brows  finely  arched.  Her  nofe  is  well  formed 
though  Urge,  and  her  mouth  prttty.  She  was  a great 
princcfa,  of  high  fpirit,  and  undaunted  magnanimity. 
Her  memory  is  not  revered  by  the  French  hiftorEns, 
Itecaufc  fhe  was  the  prote&rcfa  of  the  Huguenots  ami 
the  friend  of  Cologni;  hut  the  actions  of  her  life  evince 
her  diftinguiftted  merit. 

««  In  one  of  the  adjoining  chamlxrs,  is  another  por- 
trait of  Henry  IV.  himfelf  when  a hoy;  and  on  the 
fecond  floor  is  the  apartment  in  which  he  was  l>om. 
The  particulars  of  his  birth  are  in  then.felvcs  fo  curi- 
ous, and  as  relating  to  fo  4* rest  and  good  a prince,  arc 
fo  peculiarly  interring,  that  I doubt  not  you  will  for- 
give my  enumerating  them,  even  though  you  Arnold 
have  feen  them  rlfcwhere. — His  mother  Jane  had  al- 
ready loft  two  font,  the  duke  dc  Beaumont  and  the 
count  dc  Marie.  Henry  d’Albret,  her  father,  anxious 
to  fee  an  heir  to  his  dominions,  enjoined  her  (when 
fhe  accompanied  her  huflwnd  Anthony  of  Bourbon  to 
the  wars  of  Ficardy  againft  the  Spaniards),  if  fhe  pro- 
ved with  child,  to  return  to  Tau,  and  to  lie-in  there, 
as  he  would  himfelf  fuper intend  the  education  of  the 
infant  from  the  moment  of  its  birth.  He  threatened 
to  difinherit  her  if  fhe  failed  to  comply  with  this  in- 
junction. The  priacefcf  in  obedience  to  the  king’s 
command,  being  in  the  ninth  month  ot  her  pregnancy, 
quitted  Compiegoe  in  the  end  of  November,  traverfed 
all  France  in  15  days,  and  arrived  at  Pau,  where  fhe 
was  delivered  of  a fon  on  the  13th  December  1553. 
She  had  always  been  defirous  to  fee  her  father’s  will, 
which  he  kept  in  a golden  box  ; and  he  promifed  to 
fhow  it  to  her,  provided  (he  admitted  of  his  being  pre- 
fent  at  ber  delivery,  and  would  during  the  pains  of  her 
labour  fing  a fong  in  the  Bcarnois  language.  Jane 
fead  courage  taough  to  perform  this  unufual  requeft  j 
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and  tire  king  being  called  on  the  firft  new*  of  her  ill-  Pavan 
nefs,  fcc  immediately  fung  a Bcarnois  fong,  Ixginning,  U l 
• Notre  Dame  du  bout  du  pont,  aidez  moi  en  ertte 
hetire.' — As  ft.c  finifhed  it,  Henry*  was  born.  The  « See*//>- ^ 
k;ng  inftantly  performed  his  promife,  by  giving  her  tP.  Kmg  t/ 
the  box,  together  with  a golden  cha:n,  which  he  tied  framce, 
about  her  neck  ; and  taking  the  infant  into  his  own 
apartment,  began  by  making  him  fwallow  fotne  drops 
ot  wine,  an:1,  rubbing  his  lipi-with  a rcot  of  garlic. 

They  ftill  lliow  a turtoife-fhcll  which  ferve 1 him  for  a 
cradle,  and  is  preferved  on  that  account.  Several  of 
the  ancient  fovcretgns  of  Navarre  refided  and  died  in 
the  caftle  of  Pau*  Francois  Phoebus,  who  afeended 
the  throne  in  1479..  died  here  in  1483.” 

P-u  is  a hand  fume  city,  well  built,  and  contains  near 
6:>oo  inhabitants.  It  is  a modern  place,  having  owed 
it*  cxiftence  entirely  to  the  cattle,  and  to  the  refidence 
of  the  kings  of  Navarre.  W.  Long.  c.  4.  N.  Lat.  43. 

P WAN,  or  Pavasc,  a grave  dance  ufed  among 
the  Spaniards,  and  borrowed  from  them  ; wherein  the 
performers  made  a kind  of  wheel  or  tail  before  each 
other,  like  that  of  prvot  **a  peacock  p*  from  whence 
the  name  is  derived.  The  pavanc  was  formerly  in  great 
repute  ; and  was  danced  by  gentlemen  with  cap  and 
fword  ; by  thofe  of  the  long  robe  in  their  gowns,  by 
princes  with  their  mantles,  and  by  the  ladies  with  their 
gown  tails  trailing  on  the  ground.  It  was  called  the 
grand  bally  from  the  folcmnity  with  which  it  was  per. 
formed.  To  moderate  its  gravity,  it  was  ufoal  to  in- 
troduce fcvcral  flouriftses  pafladea,  capers.  Sc c.  by  way 
of  epifodcs.  Its  tahlature  or  b ore  is  given  at  large 
by  Thoinot  Arbeau  in  hia  Orchcfographia. 

PAVETTA,  in  botany:  A genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  ordrr,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  | 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  or- 
der, Stellate.  The  corolla  ia  monopetalous  and  funncl- 
ftnped  above : the  ftigma  carved ; the  berry  difper- 
mous. 

PA  VIA,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  capital  of  the  Pavcfan, 
with  an  univerfity  and  bifhop’a  fee.  It  was  anciently 
c fdled  Tuinmn,  from  its  fituation  on  that  river,  and  lies 
20  rr.ilcs  to  the  fouthward  of  Milan.  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  LongohajBic  king  'ore,  and  is  fttU 
remarkable  for  the  hrnadnefs  of  its  ftreets,  the  beauty 
and  richoefs  of  fomc  of  its  churches,  and  for  its  uni- 
verfity, founded  by  Charlemagne,  and  for  fcvcral  other 
literary  inftitutions.  Here  is  a bifnopN  fee,  which  was 
once  the  richeft  in  Italy,  but  is  now  dependent  on  the 
pope  ; and  upon  the  whole  the  city  is  gone  to  decay, 
its  trade  Icing  ruined  through  t be  exaction*  of  the  go- 
vernment. The  few  obje&s  within  it  worth  the  public 
attention  belong  to  the  clerpy  or  monks ; and  the 
church  and  convent  of  the  Cart hufians  arc  inr  xpreffihly 
noble,  the  court  of  the  convent  being  one  of  the  fineft 
fn  the  world,  ani  furrounded  by  a portico  fupported 
by  pillars,  the  whole  a mile  in  circumference.  It  is 
defended  by  ftrong  walls,  large  ditches.  good  ramparts, 
excellent  baft  ion*,  and  a bridge  over  the  river Tafin. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a ttrong  caftle,  where  the 
duke  of  Milan  was  wont  to  re  fide.  There  are  a great 
number  of  magnificent  caftle*,  and  fotne  colleges.  It 
was  taken  by  the  duke  erf  Savoy  ia  jyo6;  by  the 
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Pat 3 inn,  French  in  t 733 ; by  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  1745  ; 
***%>,*y'  hut  retaken  by  the  Auflriana  in  1746.  E.  Long.  9.  5. 
* N.  Lat.  4 S «o. 

PAVILION,  in  irchitc&ure,  fignifies  a kind  of 
turret  or  building,  ufuaily  infulited,  and  contained  un- 
der a fina.le  roof ; fometunes  fquare,  and  fometirov*  in 
form  of  a dome:  thus  called  from  the  rcfemblancc  of  its 
roof  to  a tent. 

Pavilions  are  fometimea  alfo  projetfiag  pieces,  in  the 
front  of  a building,  marking  the  middle  thereof;  fome- 
times  the  pavilion  flanks  a corner,  in  which  cafe  it  is 
called  an  angular  pavilion.  The  Louvre  it  flanked 
with  four  pavilions : the  pavilions  are  ulually  higher 
than  the  red  af  the  building.  There  arc  pavilions  built 
in  gardens,  commonly  called  fummer  drafts,  pleafurt- 
houfett  flee.  Some  cattles  or  forts  confitt  only  of  a Angle 
pavilion. 

Pavilion,  in  military  affairs,  fignifies  a tent  raifed 
00  pods,  to  lodge  under  in  the  fummer-time. 

Pavilion,  is  alfo  foraetimes  applied  to  flags,  colours, 
enfigna,  ilandardn,  banners,  dec. 

Pavilion,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a covering  in  form 
of  a tent,  which  invetts  or  wraps  up  the  armories  of 
divers  kings  and  fovercigna,  depending  only  on  God 
and  their  fword. 

The  pavilion  confifts  of  two  parts  ; the  top,  which 
ia  the  chapeau,  or  coronet ; and  the  curtain,  which 
makes  the  mantle. 

None  but  fovereign  monarchy  according  to  the 
French  heralds,  may  hear  the  pavilion  entire,  and  in 
all  ita  puts.  Thofe  who  are  ele&ivc,  or  have  any 
dependence,  fay  the  heralds,  mutt  take  ofT  the  head, 
and  retain  nothing  but  the  curtain. 

Pavilions,  among  jewellers,  the  underfides  and 
corner*  of  the  brilliants,  lying  between  the  girdle  and 
the  collet. 

PAVING,  the  conftruftion  of  ground  floors,  flreets, 
or  highways,  in  fuch  a manner  that  they  may  be  con- 
veniently walked  upon.  In  Britain,  the  pavement  of 
the  grand  tireet*,  &c.  are  ufuaily  of  flint,  or  rubble- 
ttone ; courts,  liable?,  kitchens,  halls,  churches,  dec. 
are  paved  with  tiles,  bricks,  flags,  or  tire  (lone;  lomc- 
times  with  a kind  of  free-ttone  and  rag- done. 

In  fome  ttreets,  e.  gr.  of  Venice,  the  pavement  is  of 
brick:  churches  fomcrimes  are  paved  with  marble,  and 
fometimes  with  mofiic- work,  as  the  church  of  St  Mark 
at  Venice.  In  France,  the  public  roads,  ttreets,  courts, 
dec.  are  all  paved  with  gres  or  gritt,  a kind  of  frcc- 
ttone. 

In  Amtterdam  and  the  chief  cities  of  Holland,  they 
call  their  brick  pavement  the  burgher.majlert  pavement, 
to  dittinguilh  it  from  the  ttone  or  flint  pavement,  which 
ufuaily  takes  up  the  middle  of  the  ftrret,  and  which 
fervea  for  carriages ; the  brick  which  borders  it  being 
dettined  for  the  paltage  of  people  on  foot. 

Pavements  of  froe-ftonc,  flint,  and  flag*,  in  ttreets, 
&c.  are  laid  dry,  i.e.  in  a bid  of  fand;  thofe  of  courts, 
(tables,  ground-rooms,  dec.  are  laid  in  a mortar  of  lime 
and  fand;  or  in  lime  and  cement,  efpeciaily  if  there  be 
vaults  or  cellars  underneath.  Some  mafons,  after  lay- 
ing a floor  dry,  efpeciaily  of  brick,  fprrad  a thin  mor- 
tar over  it;  f weeping  it  backwards  and  forward*  to  fill 
up  the  joints.  The  feveral  kinds  of  pivemeut  are  as 
various  a«  the  material*  of  which  they  are  comnofcd* 
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and  whence  they  derive  the  name  by  which  they  arc 
diftinguilhed  ; an,  w ’ "V— 

1.  PebNc-p.iving,  which  is  done  with  ttone*  collected 

from  the  lira- beach,  moftly  brought  from  the  illjnjuot  t 
Gucrnfey  and  Jcrfey : they  arc  very  durable,  indeed 
the  moil  fo  of  any  ttone  ufed  for  this  pupofe.  They  are 
ufed  of  various  lizcs,  but  thofe  which  are  from  fix  to 
nine  inches  deep,  are  etteemed  the  moll  fervictablc. 

When  they  are  about  three  inches  deep,  they  are  deno- 
minated holders  or  boKv/ers  ; thefe  are  ufed  for  paving 
court-yards,  and  other  places  nut  accuttomcd  to  receive 
carriages  with  heavy  weights ; when  laid  in  geometri- 
cal figures,  they  have  a very  pleafing  appearance. 

2.  Rag  pnvmg  was  much  ufed  in  London,  but  ia  ve- 
ry inferior  to  the  pebbles ; it  is  dug  in  the  vicinity  of 
Maidttone  in  Kent,  from  which  it  has  the  name  of  Krn- 
tj/b  rag-jloue  ; there  arc  (Squared  ttone*  of  this  material 
for  paving  coach- tracks  and  foot- way*. 

3.  Put  beck  p'fiJxtu  ; fquare  ttonca  ufed  in  footways  ; 
they  are  brought  from  the  ifl«nd  of  Purbcck,  and  alfo 
frequently  ufed  in  court-yards ; they  are  in  general 
from  fix  to  ten  inchca  fquaic,  and  about  five  inches 
deep. 

4.  Squared  paving,  for  diftindtion  by  fome  called 
Scotch  paving,  bccaule  the  firft  of  the  kind  paved  in 
the  manner  that  has  been  and  continues  to  be  paved, 
came  (rom  Scotland  ; the  firtt  was  a clear  clofc  llone, 
called  blue  nvhjnn,  which  is  now  difufed,  becaufe  it  haa 
been  found  inferior  to  others  fince  introduced  in  tbc 
order  they'  arc  hereafter  placed. 

3.  Granite , a hard  material,  brought  alfo  from  Scot- 
land, of  a teddifh  colour,  very  fuperior  to  the  blue 
whynn  quatry,  and  at  prefent  very  commonly  ufed  in 
London. 

6.  Gutmfej,  which  ia  the  bed,  and  very  much ‘‘in 
ufe  ; it  is  the  fame  ttone  with  the  pebble  before  fpoken 
of,  but  broken  with  iron  hammers,  and  fquared  to  any 
dimenfions  required  of  a prifmoidical  figure,  fet  with  ita 
faallcft  bafe  downwards.  The  whole  of  the  foregoing 
paving  ffiould  be  bedded  and  paved  in  fmall  gravel. 

7.  Purbeck  paving,  for  footways,  is  in  general  got  in 
large  furfacca  about  inches  thick  ; the  blue  fort  is 
the  hardett  and  the  bell  of  this  kind  of  paving. 

8.  Yarkjlirc  paving , is  an  exceeding  good  material 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  is  got  of  almott  any  dimeo- 
fions  of  the  fame  thicknefs  as  the  Purbeck.  This  (lone 
will  not  admit  the  wet  to  pafa  through  it,  nor  is  it  af- 
fected by  the  froft. 

9.  Rugate,  or  fire-Jlont  paving,  is  ufed  for  hearths, 

(loves,  ovens,  and  fuch  places  n*  arc  liable  to  great 
heat,  which  does  not  affect  the  ttone  if  kept  dry. 

10.  Newcafl/e  flags,  arc  (tones  about  two  feet  fquare, 
and  ly  or  two  inches  thick;  they  anfwcr  very  well  for 
paving  out-ofiiccs : they  are  fomewhat  like  the  York- 
(hire. 

11.  Portland  paving,  with  done  from  the  ifland  of 
Portland  ; this  k fometimea  ornamented  with  black 
marble  dots. 

1 2.  S wed land  paving,  is  a black  (late  dug  in  Lei- 
ccttcrfhirc,  and  looks  well  for  paving  hills,  or  iu  party- 
coloured  paving. 

13.  Marble  paving,  is  madly  variegated  with  diffe- 
rent marbles,  lomctimes  inlaid  in  molaic. 

1 4.  Flat  brick  paving,  done  with  brick  laid  in  fand, 
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»ortar,  or  groute,  as  when  liquid  lime  is  poured  into 
* . the  joints. 

15.  Uriel  on-eJ$r  favingt  done  with  brick  hid  edge- 
wife  in  the  fame  manner 

16.  Bricks  arc  alfo  Laid  flat  *r  edgewife  in  herring- 
bone. 

17  Bricks  arc  alfo  fometime*  fet  endwife  in  fand, 
mortar,  or  groute. 

1 8.  Paving  alfo  performed  with  paving  bricks. 

J9.  With  ten  inch  tile*. 

20.  With  foot  tiles. 

21.  With  clinkers  for  ftables  and  outer  office*. 

22.  With  the  hones  of  animals,  for  gardens,  flee. 

And.  Wc  have  knob-paving,  with  large  gravel- 

done*,  for  porticoes,  garden  feats,  &c. 

Pavement*  of  churches,  See.  frequently  confift  of 
Hone*  of  feveral  colours;  chiefly  black  and  white,  aud 
of  feveral  forms,  but  chiefly  fquatei  and  lozenges,  art- 
fully difpofed.  Indeed,  there  need*  no  great  variety 
•f  colours  to  make  a furprifing  diverfay  of  figures  and 
arrangement*.  M.  Tnirhet,  in  the  Memoir*  of  the 
French  Academy,  has  fliown  by  the  rules  of  combina- 
tion, that  two  fquare-ftones,  divided  diagonally  into 
two  colour*,  may  be  joined  together  ehequerwife  64 
different  ways:  which  appear*  furprifing  enough;  flnee 
two  letters  ot  figures  can  only  be  combined  two  way*. 

The  renfon  is,  that  letter*  only  change  their  fit  nation 
with  regard  to  the  firft  and  fecund,  the  top  and  bot- 
tom remaining  the  fame ; but  in  the  arrangement  of 
thefe  (lone*,  etch  admits  of  four  feveral  filiations,  in 
each  whereof  the  other  fquare  may  he  changed  16 
times,  which  give*  64  combination*. 

Indeed,  from  a farther  examination  of  thefe  64  com- 
binations, he  found  there  were  only  32  dillcient  figure*, 
each  figure'being  repeated  twice  in  the  fame  fituation, 
though  in  a different  combination  ; fo  that  the  two 
only  differed  from  each  other  by  the  tranfpofition  of 
the  dark  and  light  parts. 

PAUL,  formerly  named  Saul,  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  a native  of  Tarfus  in  Cilicia,  a Pharifee  by 
profeflion  ; firft  a perfecutor  of  the  church,  and  after- 
ward* a difdple  of  Jefu*  Cbrift,  and  apoftle  of  the  Gen- 
tile*. It  is  thought  he  was  born  about  two  year*  be- 
fore our  Saviour,  fuppofing  that  he  lived  68  year*,  a* 
we  read  in  a homily  which  is  in  the  fixth  volume  of 
St  Chryfoftom’s  works.  He  was  a Roman  citizen 
(Arts  xxii.  27,28.),  becaufe  Auguftu*  had  given  the 
freedom  of  the  city  to  all  the  freemen  of  Tarfus,  in 
consideration  of  their  firm  adherence  to  his  interefts. 
Hi*-*  parents  fent  him  early  ta  JeruUlem,  where  be  flu- 
died  the  law  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  a fanout  dortor 
fiel.  xxii.  3.)  He  made  very  great  progrefs  in  his 
fludie*,  and  his  life  was  always  blamelrf*  before  men  ; 
being  very  zealous  for  the  whole  obfrrvatiun  of  the 
] w of  Mofet  ( ul . xxvi.  4,  5.)  But  bis  zeal  carried  him 
too  far  ; he  perfecuted  the  church,  and  infnlted  Jcfna 
Chrift  in  kis  members  ( 1 Tim.  i.  13.)  ; and  when  the 


protomartyr  St  Stephen  was  ftoned,  Saul  was  not  on-  Paul, 
ly  confenting  to  hi*  death,  but  he  even  flood  by  and  "V— 
took  rare  of  the  clothe*  of  thofc  that  ftoned  him 
(Aft*  vii.  yH,  59.)  This  happened  in  the  33d  year 
of  the  common  era,  fome  time  after  our  Saviour’s 
death. 

At  the  time  of  the  perfection  that  wa«  raifed  againft: 
the  church,  after  the  death  of  St  Stephen,  Saul  was 
one  of  thofc  that  thowed  rooft  violence  in  diftreffing 
the  believers  (Gal.  i.  13.  and  Act*  xxvi.  11.)  He  en- 
tered into  their  rtoufes,  and  drew  out  by  force  both 
men  and  women,  loaded  them  with  chains,  and  lent 
them  to  prifon  ( Arts  viii.  3.  and  xxii.  4.)  He  even 
entered  into  the  fynsgogues,  where  he  catifed  thofc  to 
be  beaten  with  rod*  that  believed  in  Jefu*  Chrift,  com- 
pelling them  to  blafpkcmc  the  nime  of  the  Lord. 

And  having  gut  credential*  from  the  high-prieft  Caia- 
pha$,  and  the  elder*  of  the  jew*,  to  the  chief  Jew*  of 
Damafcus,  with  power  to  bring  to  Jerufalem  all  the 
Chrift ians  he  fhould  find  there,  he  went  away  full  of 
threats,  and  breathing  nothing  but  blood  ( Art*  ix.  i , 

2,  3,  &c.)  But  as  he  was  upon  the  road,  and  now 
drawing  near  to  Daroafeui,  all  on  2 bidden  about  noon* 
he  perceived  a great  light  to  come  from  heaven,  which 
enroropafled  him  and  nil  thofc  that  were  with  him.. 

Thia  fpJendor  threw  them  on  the  ground  ; and  Saul 
heard  a voice  that  Lid  to  him,  4*  Saul,  Saul,  why  per- 
fecuteft  thou  me  It  wa*  Jcfus  Chrift  that  fpoke  to- 
him.  To  whom  Saul  aufwercd,  “ Who  art  thou,  Lord?** 

And  the  Lord  replied  to  him,  “ 1 am  Jcfus  of  Naza- 
reth whom  thou  per  fecuteft ; it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick, 
againft  the  pricks.”  Saul,  a’l  in  conflcrnacion,  »&(d, 

4‘  Lord,  what  is  it  that  thou  wouldft  have  me  do?” 

Jefu*  bid  him  arife  and  go  to  Damafcus,  where  the  will 
of  the  Lord  (hould  be  revealed  to  him 

Saul  then  rofe  from  the  ground,  and  Lit  that  he 
was  deprived  of  fight;  hut  hi*  companions  ltd  him  1 y 
the  hand,  and  brought  him  to  Damafcus,  where  he 
continued  three  day»  blind,  and  without  taking  any 
noutilhment.  He  lodged  at  the  houfe  of  a Jew  named 
Judas.  On  the  third  day,  the  Lord  commanded  a dif- 
ciple  of  blr,  named  Ananias,  to  go  to  find  out  S.ul,  to 
lay  his  hand*  upou  him,  and  to  cure  his  blindncfs. 

And  a*  Ananias  made  cxeuCrs,  faying  that  this  man 
was  one  of  the  moll  violent  perfecators  of  the  church, 
the  Lord  faid  to  him,  Go  and  find  him,  becaufe  thia 
man  is  an  inftrument  that  1 hare  chofcn,  to  carry  my 
name  before  the  Gentile?,  before  kings,  and  before  the 
children  of  Ifiacl;  for  I will  (how  him  how  mauy  things 
he  mutt  fuffer  for  my  name.  Ananias  went  therefore, 
and  found  Saul,  laid  his  hand  upon  him,  and  reflored 
him  to  his  fight;  then  riling,  he  wa*  baptized,  and  fill- 
ed with  the  Holy  Ghoit.  After  this  he  continued 
fome  daya  with  the  difeiptes  that  were  at  Damafcus, 
preaching  in  the  fyoagogues,  aud  proving  that  Jefua 
was  the  MrlBah  (a) 

From  Damafcus  he  went  into'Arabia  (Gal.  i.  17.), 

probably 


(a)  The  converfion  of  fuch  a man,  at  fuch  a time,  and  by  filch  means,  furniflies  one  of  the  mod  complete 
proof*  that  have  ever  been  given  of  the  divine  origin  of  our  holy  religion.  That  Saul,  from  being  a zealous 
perfecutor  of  the  difcipL*  of  Chrift,  became  all  2t  one*  a difeiplc  himfclf,  is  a fart  whch  cannot  be  contro- 
verted without  overturning  the  credit  of  all  Uiitory.  He  mull  thcrelorc  have  been  converted  in  the  rr.ira. 
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Paul,  probably  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Dsmafeut,  being 
then  undo  the  government  of  Aretw  king  of  Arabia; 
and  having  remained  there  for  a little  while,  he  return- 
ed to  Damafrus,  'here  he  began  again  to  preach  the 
gofpeL  The  Jew*  could  not  hear  to  fe<*  the  progrefs 
tliJi  the  gofpel  made  here;  and  fo  refolved  to  put  him 
to  death  : and  they  gained  to  their  fide  the  g ivernor 
of  Danufrut,  who  was  to  apprehend  him,  and  to  de- 
liver h*m  to  them.  Of  this  Saul  had  early  notice  ; and 
knowing  that  the  gate*  ot  the  city  were  guarded  night 
. an!  day  to  prevent  him  from  making  hii  efc ape,  he 
wa*  let  down  over  the  wall  in  a bafket.  And  coming 
to  JcrufArmtofee  Peter  (Gal.  i 3k.),  ike  difciples  were 
afraid  to  have  any  corrcfpondenee  with  him,  not  believ- 
ing him  to  be  a convert.  But  Barnabas  having  brought 
him  to  the  woffles.  Saul  re  laird  to  the*  the  manner 
of  hi*  conve»fion,  and  *11  that  had  followed  in  coafe- 
tjuence  of  it-  Then  he  began  to  preaev  both  to  the 
Jew*  and  Gentile* ; and  fpukr  to  them  with  fuch 
ftrength  of  srgumenr,  that  not  being  able  to  witi-fliod 
him  in  rca foiling,  they  refoived  to  kill  him.  For  thia 
radon,  the  brethren  brought  him  to  Czfarca  of  Pale- 


ftine,  from  whence  he  came,  probably  by  fca,  into  his  Paul, 
own  country  Tarfui  in  Cilicia.  v- 

There  he  continued  about  five  or  fix  years  from 
the  year  of  Chrift  37  to  the  year  43  ; when  Barna- 
h**  coming  to  Antioch  by  the  order  of  the  apofttea, 
and  there  having  found  many  Chrift  ians,  went  to  L’ar- 
fu«  to  fee  Saul,  and  brought  him  with  him  to  Anti- 
och (Ails  xi.  20,  25,  26.)  ; where  they  continued  to- 
gether a whole  year,  preaching  to  and  inllrurting  the 
faithful.  During  this  tiwe,  there  happened  a great 
famine  in  Judes  [id.  d.  27,  2d,  &c.)t  and  the  Chri- 
fliana  of  Antioch  having  made  fume  collections  to  af- 
fift  their  brethren  at  Jerufalem,  they  made  choice  of 
Paul  and  Barnanas  to  go  thither  with  their  offering. 

They  arrived  there  in  the  year  of  Chrift  44  ; and  ha- 
ving acquitted  thcmfclvca  of  their  commifilon,  they  re- 
turned again  to  Antioch.  They  had  not  been  there 
long  before  God  warned  them  by  the  prophets  he  ha  1 
in  this  church,  that  he  had  appointed  them  to  carry 
his  word  into  other  places.  Then  the  church  betook 
therufdvcs  to  faffing  and  praying,  and  the  prophets 
Simeon,  Lucias,  and  Mauaen,  hid  their  hands  on 
G 2 them. 


culnus  manner  in  which  he  bimfelf  hid  he  wss,  and  of  courfe  the  Chriftian  religion  be  a divine  revelation  ; 
or  he  mull  have  been  either  an  impollor,  an  cnthufiail,  or  a dupe  to  the  fraud  of  others.  There  is  not  another 
alternative  pcfiible. 

If  he  was  an  import  or,  who  declared  what  he  knew  to  be  falfc,  he  muff  have  been  induced  to  art  that  part 
by  fome  motive  : (See  Miracls).  But  the  only  conceivable  motives  tor  religious  Impoflurc  arc,  the  hopes 
of  advancing  one’s  temporal  iniertft,  credit,  or  power;  or  the  profpert  of  gratifviag  feme  pafiiou  or  appetite 
under  the  authority  of  the  new  religion.  That  none  of  thtfe  could  be  St  Paul’s  motive  for  profcfTing  the 
faith  of  Chrift  crucified,  is  plain  from  the  ftate  of  Judaifm  and  CHriilianiiy  at  the  period  of  his  forfaking  the 
former  and  embracing  the  latter  faith.  Thofc  whom  he  left  were  the  difpafers  of  wealth,  of  dignity,  of 
power,  in  Judea:  thofc  to  whom  he  went  were  indigent  men,  oppreffed,  and  kept  from  all  means  of  im- 
proving their  fortunes.  The  certain  eoufcqurncc  therefore  of  his  taking  the  part  of  Chnffianity  was  the  lofs 
not  only  of  all  that  he  pofleffed,  but  of  all  hopes  of  acquiring  more  ; whereas,  by  continuing  to  pcrfccutc  the 
Chriftian*,  he  had  hopes  riling  almoft  to  a certainty  of  making  his  fortune  by  the  favour  of  thofc  who  were  at 
the  head  of  the  Jcwiih  ftate,  to  whom  nothing  could  fo  much  recommend  him  a*  the  zeal  which  he  had  ftiov/n 
in  that  persecution.  As  to  credit  or  reputation,  could  the  fcholar  of  Gamaliel  hope  to  gain  cither  by  beco- 
ming a teacher  in  a college  of  lilhcrrr.en  ? Could  he  flatter  himfdf,  that  the  dortrines  which  lie  taught  would, 
either  in  or  out  of  JiUca,  do  him  honour,  when  he  knew  that  “they  were  to  the  Jews  a Humbling  block, 
and  to  the  Gfeekt  fooli  Hinds  V*  Was  it  then  the  love  of  power  that  induced  him  to  make  tbii  great  change  ? 
Power  ! over  whom  ? over  a flock  of  (heep  whom  he  himfdf  had  all: lied  to  deftroy,  and  whole  very  Shepherd 
had  lately  been  murdered!  Perhaps  it  was  with  the  view  of  gratifying  fome  licentious  paffion,  unjer  the 
authority  of  the  new  religion,  that  he  commenced  a teacher  of  that  rciigiou  ! Tfiis  cannot  be  alleged  ; for  his 
writings  breathe  nothing  but  the  ftrtrtcft  morality,  obedience  to  magiftrates,  order,  and  government,  with  the 
utmoft  abhorrence  of  all  licentioufnefs,  idleacfs.  or  leofe  behaviour,  under  the  eloke  of  religion.  Wc  nowhere 
read  in  his  works,  that  faints  are  above  moral  ordinances  ; that  dominion  is  founded  in  grace  ; that  monarchy 
is  defpvtifm  which  ought  to  be  abuhfhei  ; that  the  fortunes  of  the  tich  ought  to  be  divided  among  the  poor; 
that  there  is  no  difference  in  moral  artiunt ; that  any  irnpulfcs  of  the  mind  are  to  direft  us  again  ft  the  light 
of  our  rcafon  and  the  laws  of  nature  ; or  any  of  thofc  wicked  tenets  by  which  the  peace  of  fociety  has  been 
often  difturbrd,  and  the  rules  of  morality  often  broken,  by  men  pretending  to  art  under  the  fanrtion  of  divine 
revelation.  He  makes  no  diftinftious  like  the  impoftor  of  Arabia  in  favour  of  hirafclf;  nor  docs  any  part  of 
his  life,  either  before  or  after  his  converfinn  to  Chriflianity,  bear  any  mark  of  a libertine  difpofitimi.  As 
among  the  Jews,  fo  among  the  Chriftian*,  his  coaverfation  and  manners  were  blamelcb. — It  has  been  fome  times 
©Ijedcd  to  the  other  apoftles,  by  thofc  who  were  refoived  not  to  credit  their  trftimony,  that,  having  been 
deeply  engaged  with  Jcfua  during  his  life,  they  were  obliged,  for  the  fupport  of  their  own  credit,  and  from 
having  gone  too  far  to  return,  to  continue  the  fame  pr ok  Cions  after  his  death  ; but  this  can  by  no  means  be 
faid  of  ijt  Paul.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  force  there  may  be  iu  that  way  of  rcafuning,  it  all  tends  to  con- 
vince 11s,  that  St  Paul  mull  natural  y have  continued  a Jew,  and  an  enemy  to  Chri.l  Jifus.  If  rlsy  were  en« 
gagtd  an  one  fide,  ht  was  as  fttongly  engaged  on  the  other.  If  fli*mc  withheld  them  from  changing  (idea, 
much  mere  ought  it  to  have  flopped  him  ; who,  from  his  foperior  education,  muff  have  been  vaftly  more 
Ituiible  to  that  kind  of  fliamc  than  the  mean  and  illiterate  fifhermen  of  Galilee.  The  only  ether  differcnre 
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f [Paul.  f? tlcm,  an<J  feat  them  to  preach  whither  llie  Holy 
1 * Ghoft  fhould  conduAvthem.  And  it  was  probably  a- 

bout  this  time,  that  is,  about  the  year  of  Chriil  44, 
that  Paul  befog  wrapt  up  into  the  third  heaven,  faw 
there  ineffable  tilings,  and  which  were  above  the  com- 
prehenfion  of  man  (aCor.xii.  2,  3,  4,  and  AAs  xtit.  4, 
5,  6,  See,) 

SjuI  and  Barnabas  went  firft  into  Cyprus,  where 
they  began  tfl  preach  in  the  fynagojucs  of  the  Jews. 
When  they  had  gone  over  the  whole  ifland,  they  there 
found  a Jcwifti  magician  called  Bar-jefus,  who  was  with 
the  proconful  Sergius  Paulus  ; and  who  refilled  them, 
and  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  proconful  from  em- 
bracing Chrifliauity  : whereupon  St  Paul  (truck  him 
with  kiindnefs ; by  which  miracle  the  proconful,  being 
an  cye-witnels  of  it,  was  converted  to  thc.ChrifUau 
faith. 

From  this  converfion,  which  happened  at  the  city 
of  Paphos,  in  the  year  ofChrifl  45,  many  think,  that 
the  apottle  firft  began  to  bear  the  name  of  Pan/,  which 
St  Luke  always  gives  him  afterwards,  as  is  fuppefed  in 


memory  ofhia  converting  Sergius  Paulas.  Some  be-  Paul, 
litve  that  he  changed  his  name  upon  his  own  conver-  ' “ — 
fion  ; and  Chryfullom  will  have  this  change  to  take 
place  at  his  ordination,  when  he  received  his  million  at 
Antioch  ; while  others  fay,  he  took  the  name  Paul 
only  when  he  began  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles : and, 
finally,  fcvcral  arc  of  opinion,  that  he  went  by  the 
names  of  both  Saul  am]  Paul,  like  many  other  Jew* 
who  had  one  Hebrew  name  and  another  Greek  or  La- 
tin one. 

From  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  St  Paul  and  his  company 
went  to  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  where  John  Mark  left 
them,  to  return  to  Jerufalem  : but  making  no  day  at 
Perga,  they  came  to  Antioch  in  Pifidia;  where  going 
into  the  fynagogue,  and  being  dclired  to  fpcak,  St  Paul 
made  them  a long  difcourfc,  by  which  he  fhowed,  that 
Jcfus  Chriil  was  the  McfTiah  foretold  by  the  prophets, 
and  declared  by  John  the  Baptift;  that  he  had  been 
unjuftiy  put  to  death  ! y the  malice  and  jealoufy  of  the 
Jews ; and  that  he  rofe  again  the  third  day.  They 
heard  him  very  attentively  ; and  he  was  dclired  to  dif- 

courfe 


was,  that  they,  by  quitting  their  Matter  after  his  death,  might  have  preferved  themfclves ; whereas  btt  by 
quitting  the  Jews,  and  taking  up  the  crofi  of  Chritt,  certainly  brought  on  his  own  dellru&ion. 

As  St  Paul  was  not  an  impoftor,  fo  it  is  plain  he  was  not  an  enthuttall.  Heit  of  temper,  melancholy,  ig- 
narance,  and  vanity,  arc  the  ingredients  of  which  enthuliafm  is  competed*  but  from  all  thefe,  except  tbc  firlt, 
the  apottle  appears  to  have  been  wholly  free.  That  he  hud  great  lervour  of  zeal,  both  when  a Jew  and  when 
a Chriftian,  in  maintaining  what  he  thought  to  be  right,  cannot  be  denied  ; but  he  was  at  all  times  fo  much 
matter  of  his  temper,  as,  in  matters  of  indifference,  to  “ become  all  things  to  all  men,*'  with  the  mod  pl  ant 
coudefcrnfion,  bending  his  notions  and  manners  to  theirs,  as  far  as  his  duty  to  God  would  permit  ; a conduit 
compatible  neither  with  the  lliffnefs  of  a bigot  nor  with  the  violent  impulfea  of  fanatical  dclufion.  That 
he  wa»  not  melancholy,  is  plain  from  his  conduA  in  embracing  every  method  which  prudence  could  fugged 
to  cfcape  danger  acd  fhun  perfecution,  when  he  could  do  it  without  betraying  the  duty  of  his  office  or  the 
honour  of  his  God.  A melancholy  enthufiatt  courts  perfecution  ; and  when  he  cannot  obtain  it,  afffiA*  him- 
felf  with  abfurd  penances  : but  the  holinefs  of  St  Paul  confined  only  in  the  fimplicity  of  a godly  life,  and  in 
the  unwearied  performance  of  his  apottolica!  duties.  That  he  wan  ignorant,  no  man  will  allege  who  is  not 
pnfcljr  ignorant  himfelf ; for  he  appears  to  have  been  matter  rot  only  of  the  Jewitti  learning,  but  alfo  of  the 
Creek  philofophy,  and  to  have  been  very  converfant  even  with  the  Greek  poets.  That  he  was  not  credulous, 
is  plain  frem  his  having  refilled  the  evidence  of  all  the  miracles  performed  on  earth  by  Chritt,  as  well  as  tbofc 
that  were  afterward  worked  by  the  apottles;  to  the  fame  of  which,  as  he  livedjin  Jerufalem,  he  could  not 
poffibly  have  been  a tlrangrr.  And  that  he  was  as  free  from  vanity  as  any  man  that  ever  lived,  may  be  ga- 
thered from  all  that  we  fee  in  hi*  writings,  or  know  of  his  life.  He  represents  himfelf  an  the  lead  of  the 
apottlea,  and  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apottle.  He  fays  that  he  is  the  chief  of  finners  * and  he  prefers,  in  the 
ilrongcft  terms,  univerfal  benevolence  to  faith,  and  prophecy,  and  miracles,  and  all  the  gifts  and  graces  with 
which  he  could  he  endowed,  la  this  the  language  of  vanity  or  enthuliifm  ? Hid  ever  fanatic  prefer  virtue  to 
his  own  religious  opinions,  to  illuminations  of  the  fpirit,  and  even  to  the  merit  of  martyrdom  ? 

Having  thus  fhown  that  St  Paul  was  neither  an  impoftor  nor  an  enthuGatt,  it  remains  only  to  be  inquired, 
whether  he  was  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  others:  but  this  inquiry  needs  not  be  long,  for  who  was  to  deceive 
him  ? A few  illiterate  fifherracn  of  Galilee  ? It  was  morally  impoffiblc  for  fuch  men  to  concaive  the  thought 
of  turning  the  moll  enlightened  of  their  opponents,  and  the  crucllett  of  their  pcrfccutori,  into  an  apofUe,  and 
to  do  this  by  a fraud  in  the  very  inftant  of  his  greateft  fury  againtt  them  and  their  Lord.  But  could  they 
have  been  fo  extravagant  as  to  conceive  fuch  a thought,  it  was  pkyfically  impoffiblc  for  them  to  execute  it  in 
the  manner  in  which  wc  find  his  converfion  to  have  been  effected.  Could  they  produce  a light  in  the  air, 
which  at  mid-day  was  brighter  than  the  fun  ? Could  they  make  Saul  hear  words  from  out  of  that  light  which 
were  not  heard  by  the  reft  of  the  company  ? Could  they  make  him  blind  for  three  days  after  that  vilion,  and 
then  make  fcalea  fall  off  from  his  eyes,  and  reftore  him  to  fight  by  a word  ? Or,  could  they  make  him  and 
thofe  who  travelled  with  him  believe,  that  all  thefe  things  had  happened,  if  they  had  not  happened  ? Moil  un- 
queftionabty  no  fraud  was  equal  to  all  this. 

Since  then  St  Paul  was  neither  an  impoftor,  an  enthufiatt,  nor  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  others,  it  follows, 
that  hi*  converfion  wa*  miraculous,  and  that  the  Cbriflian  religion  is  a divine  revelation.  See  l.yttUion's 
Olfervat'iont  cn  if#  Converfion  of  St  Paul ; a treatife  to  which  it  has  been  truly  fiiid,  that  infidelity  has 
icver  been  able  to  fabricate  a fpccious  anfwcr,  and  of  which  this  note  is  a very  fhoit  and  impcrfcA 
abridgement. 
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coarfc  again  on  the  fame  fubjeft  the  next  Sibhath  Jayj 
■mi  fcvcral,  both  Jews  an*}  Gentiles,  foUowcd  them, 
to  receive  particular  inffrutliont  more  ft  leifure.  On 
the  Sabbath-day  following,  almoft  all  the  t'.iy  met  to- 
gether to  hear  the  word  of  God:  hut  the  Jews,  feeing 
the  concourfe  of  people,  were  moved  with  envy  at  it ; 
oppofed,  with  tUfphcmiea,  what  St  Paul  faid  ; and 
not  being  able  to  bear  the  happy  progress  of  the  gof- 
pel in  this  country,  they  raifed  a perfection  ajainfl 
the  two  apoftlcs : whereupon  Paul  and  Barnabai,  (ba- 
king off  the  dull  upon  their  feet  againll  them,  came 
from  Antioch  in  pilidia  to  Iconium.  Being  come  thi- 
ther, they  preached  in  their'  fynagoguc,  and  converted 
a grer?t  number,  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles ; and  Qpd 
confirmed  their  cornu1, iflion  by  a great  number  of  mi- 
racles (A&b  xiv.  l,  2,  &c.)  In  the  mean  time,  the 
unbelieving  Jew*,  having  incenfed  the  Gentiles  aeaind 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  threatening  to  Hone  them, 
they  were  obliged  to  retire  to  Lydra  and  Dcrbe,  ci- 
ties of  Lycaonia,  where  they  preached  the  gofpel.  At 
Lyllra,  there  was  a man  who  had  been  tame  from  his 
mother’s  womb.  Thia  man  fixing  his  eytson  St  Paul, 
the  apoftlc  bid  him  rife,  and  Hand  upon  his  feet : 
whereupon  he  presently  rofc  up,  and  walked;  the  peo- 
ple, feeing  this  miradc,  cried  out,  that  the  gods  were 
defeended  among  them  in  the  lhape  of  men.  They  call- 
ed Bitrn  ;ba3  Jupiter,  and  Paul  Mmury , becaufc  of  his 
eloquence,  and  being  the  chief  fpcakcr.  The  prieft  of 
Jupiter  brought  alfo  garlands  and  hulls  before  the  gate, 
to  offer  facrilices  to  them : but  Paul  and  Barnabas 
tearing  their  clothed,  and  calling  themfelvei  into  the 
middle  of  the  multitude,  cried  out  to  them,  Friends, 
what  do  you  do?  we  are  men  as  well  as  yourfclvc* ; 
and  we  are  preaching  to  you  to  turn  away  from  thefe 
vain  fuperflitions,  and  to  wortnip  only  the  true  God, 
who  has  made  Leaven  and  earth.  But  whatever  they 
could  fay,  they  had  much  ado  to  reilrain  them  from 
offering  lacrifices  to  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  fomc  Jews  of  Antioch  in  Pifidia 
and  of  Iconium  coming  to  l.ytlia,  animated  the  people 
a^ainfl  the  apoftlt*.  'they  Honed  Taul,  and  drew  him 
out  of  the  city,  thinking  him  to  be  dead.  But  the  dif* 
cipleg  gathering  together  about  him,  he  rofe  up  among 
them,  entered  *jrain  into  the  city,  and  the  day  after 
left  it  with  Barnabas  to  go  to  Derbe.  And  having  here 
preached  the  gofpel  *lfo,  they  returned  to  Lyllra,  to  Ico* 
nium,  and  to  Antioch  of  Pilidia.  Palling  throughout 
Pilidia,  they  came  to  Pam;  hy.ia,  and  having  preached 
the  word  of  God  at  Perga,  they  went  dowu  into  At* 
talia.  From  hence  they  fet  fail  for  Antioch  in  Syria* 
from  whence  they  h?d  departed  n year  before.  Being 
arrived  there,  they  affembledtive  church  together,  and 
told  them  the  great  things  God  had  done  by  their 
means,  nr.d  how  he  had  opened  to  the  Gentiles  a door 
of  filvatiort ; and  here  they  continued  a good  while 
with  the  difciples. 

St  Luke  does  not  inform  us  cf  the  actions  of  St 
Paul  from  the  45th  year  of  Chrift  to  the  time  of  the 
council  at  Jerufalem,  which  was  held  in  the  50th  year 
of  Chnft.  There  is  great  I k eh  hood  that  it  was  du* 
ring  this  interval  that  St  Paul  preached  the  gofpel 
from  Jenifalem  to  IKyricum,  ns  he  informs  us  In  his 
epiftlc  to  the  Romans  (xv.  19.);  and  this  without 
snaking  any  Hay  in  thofe  pieces  where  other*  had 
pleached  before  him.  He  docs  not  acquaint  us  with 


the  particulars  of  thefe  journeys,  nor  with  the  fuccef* 
of  his  preaching  ; but  he  fays  irv general,  that  he  had 
fuffered  more  labours  than  any  other,  and  had  endurtd 
more  prifons.  He  was  often  very  neardeathitfclf,  fome- 
times  upon  the  water  and  fometimej  among  thieves. 
He  run  great  dangers,  fometimes  from  the  Jews  and 
fometimes  among  fplfe  brethren  and  per*crfe  Chriflians ; 
he  was  expofed  to  great  hazards,  as  well  in  the  cities 
as  in  the  defects : he  fuffered  hunger,  third,  naked* 
neft,  cold,  fadings,  watchings  (2  Cor.  xi.  23 — 27.), 
and  the  fatigues  infcparable  from  long  journeys,  which 
Were  undertaken  without  any  profpeft  of  human  fuc- 
cour ; in  this  very  different  from  the  good  fortune  of 
others  who  lived  by  the  gofpel,  who  received  fubf? li- 
enee frorti  thofe  to  whom  they  preached  it,  and  who 
were  accompanied  always  by  religious  women,  who 
minitlercfl  to  them  in  their  ncceffiry  occatiom.  He 
made  it  a point  of  honour  to  preach  gratis,  working 
with  his  hands  that  he  might  not  be  chargeable  to  any 
one  (1  Cor.  ix.  1 — 15.)  ; for  he  had  learned  a trade, 
as  wts  nfoal  among  the  Jews,  which  trade  was  to  make 
tents  of  leithcr  for  the  ufc  of  thofe  that  go  to  war 
(A&»  xviii.  3.) 

St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas  were  at  Antioch  when 
feme  perfons  coming  from  Judea  (Alta  xv.  1,  2,  &c.) 
pretended  to  teach,  that  there  was  no  falvatiun  with- 
out  circumcition,  and  without  the  obfervation  of  the 
other  legal  ceremonies.  Epiphanius  and  Philaller  fay, 
that  he  that  maintained  this  was  Ccrinthus  and  his  fol- 
lowers. Paul  and  Barmbas  witMlood  thefe  new  doc- 
tors ; and  it  was  agteed  to  fend  a deputation  to  the 
apollles  and  elders  at  Jerufalem  about  this  quedimi. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  deputed  ; and  being  arrived 
at  Jerufalem,  they  reported  to  the  apoillca  the  fubjech 
of  their  commiffiun.  Some  of  the  Pharffecs  that  had 
embraced  the  faith,  afferted,  that  the  Gentiles  that 
were  converted  ought  to  receive  circumcilton,  and  to 
©bferve  the  left  of  the  law.  But  the  apollles  and  ciders 
aflVmbling  to  examine  into  this  matter,  it  was  by  them 
decreed,  that  the  Gentiles,  who  were  convened  to 
Chritliamty,  (hould  not  be  obliged  to  fubrait  to  the 
yoke  of  the  law,  but  only  to  avoid  idolatry,  formica- 
tion,  and  the  catin.;  of  things  ftranglccJ,  and  blood. 

St  Paul  i.nd  St  Barnabas  were  then  ft  at  hack  to  An- 
tioch with  letters  from  the  apollles,  which  contained 
the  deiilion  of  the  queflion,  tnd  the  refolution  of  that 
aitgull  affembly.  *1  he  apollles alfo  deputed  Jude  fur- 
named  Jiurjabat  and  Silas,  who  were  principal  bre- 
thren, to  go  to  Antioch  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  to- 
rive  their  tcilimony  alfo  of  what  had  been  decreed  at 
Jerufalem.  Being  arrived  at  Antioch,  they  affcmblcd 
the  faithful,  read  to  them  the  apollles  letter,  and  ac- 
quainted them,  that  it  had  been  refolded  to  dilcharge 
them  from  the  yoke  of  the  ceremonial  law.  Some 
time  after  this,  St  Peter  coming  to  Antioch  and  joiu- 
ing  himfclf  to  the  converted  Gentiles,  he  lived  with 
them  without  fcruple  ; but  forne  brethren  1 appening 
to  arrive  there  from  Jerufalem,  he  feparated  himfclf 
from  the  Gentile  converts,  and  did  00  longer  cat  with 
them  : for  which  conduit  St  Paul  publicly  ccnfured 
him  (Gal.  ii.  11 — 16.)  St  Paul  [id.  ii.  2,  3,  3c c.)  in 
the  fame  journey  to  Jerufalem  declared  openly  to  the 
faithful  there  the  dodrir.e  he  preached  among  the 
Gentiles  ; and  besides,  difeourfed  of  it  in  private  among 
the  chief  of  them  in  prefects  of  Barnabas  and  Titus. 
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St  Peter,  St  James  and  St  John,  with  whom  he  had  fon  were  lhaken,  and  all  the  doors  flew  open  at  the 
fhefe  con veriat ions,  could  find  nothing  either  to  hr  fame  time,  and  the  fetters  of  tH«  prifon-  is  hs»‘l  afon-  * 
added  or  amended  in  fo  pure  and  fo  found  a do£\ri:ic  der.  The  gaoler  being  awakened  at  this  iioife,  and 
and  demeanour.  They  fi*w  with  ioy  the  grace  that  feeing  all  the  doors  op  :n,  he  drew  lisa  fwori  wi'h  an  in- 
God  had  given  him  ; they  acknowledged  that  he  had  tention  to  kill  himfelf,  imagiitiu/  that  all  the  prifoncrs 
been  appointed  the  apolllr  of  the  Gentiles,  ts  St  Pe-  had  made  their  eferpe.  Bat  Paul  cried  cut  to  him, 
ter  bad  be  n of  the  c reumciiion.  Tb«y  concluded  that  that  he  fhoiffd  do  himfelf  no  niifchief,  for  they  were 
Paul  and  B-ma!>as  fliouid  continue  to  preach  among  all  fafe.  'I  hen  the  gaoler  entering  and  fin  ling  ail  the 
the  Gentile. ; and  only  recommended  to  them  to  take  prifotiers  there,  he  brought  out  Paul  and  Silas  from 
cart  concerninc  the  ctJlt&iont  for  the  poor  j that  is  this  place,  slicing  them  what  be  mult  do  to  be  fayed  ? 
1o  fay,  to  xhori  the  converted  Chiilliana  among  the  Paul  and  Silas  inltru^ing  him  and  all  his  family,  gave 
G-nnl  , to  iiflilt  the  faithful  brethren  in  Judea,  who  them  baptifm.  After  this  the  gaoler  fet  before  them 
were  in  ncceflily  ; whether  it  were  hccaufe  they  had  fnmething  to  eat ; and  when  the  morning  was  come, 
fo  d «nt!  d.ffrihuted  their  goods,  or  becaufc  they  had  the  magitirate*  fent  him  word  that  he  might  rclcafe 
been  nk.cn  away  firm  th  -m  (Hcb.  x.  54.)  h*s  pnfi-ncrj,  and  let  them  go  about  their  bufinrfs. 

After  Paul  and  ILrnabi*  had  continued  fpme  days  But  Paul  returned  this  anfwcr  to  the  magillntes ; Ye 
at  Antioch,  St  Paul  pr.pofcd  to  Barnabas  to  return  have  publicly  whipped  ui  with  rods,  being  Roman  ci- 
nn  I vitit  the  brethren  through  all  the  cities  wherein  ti/.enB  ; ye  have  thrown  us  into  prifon  ; and  now  ye 
they  had  planted  the  gofpel,  to  fee  in  what  condition  would  privately  difmifs  us : But  it  (hall  not  be  fo,  for 
they  wete.  Barnabas* confirmed  to  th«*  propofal ; but  you  yourfelves  Audi  come  to  fetch  us  out.  The  ma- 
in filled  upon  taking  John  Mark  alon/  with  them,  giilratcs  hearing  that  they  were  Roman  citizens,  came 
This  was  oppofeJ  by  Paul,  which  produced  a fepara-  to  excufe  themfelves  ; and  having  brought  them  out 
tioa  between  them.  Barnabas  and  John  Mark  *cnt  of  prifon,  they  deiired  them  to  depart  out  of  their 
"together  to  Cyyru* ; and  St  Paul,  making  choice  of  city.  Paul  and  Silas  went  firft  to  the  houfe  of  Lydia, 
Si!  u,  crofled  over  S^na  and  Cilicia, and  came  toDerbe,  where  having  vifited  and  comforted  the  brethren,  they 
an-,  aterwards  to  Lyllra  (Afti  *vi.  1,  2,  icc.)  Here  departed  from  Philippi. 

they  found  a difeipte  called  7 'imndyt  whom  St  Paul  Then  palling  through  Amphipoli#  and  Ap  lbnia, 
took  with  lu'm.  and  ctrcumcifed  him  that  he  might  they  came  to  i htffatoniea  the  capital  $ity  of  Maec- 
not  offend  the  Jews  of  that  country.  When  there-  donia,  where  the  Jews  had  a fynagof ue  (Afls  xvii.  1, 
fore  they  had  gone  over  the  provinces  of  Lycnon'a,  &c.)  Paul  entered  therein,  according  to  hi#  cuftom, 
Phrygia,  and  Galatia,  the  Holy  Ghoft  would  not  *1-  and  there  preached  the  gofpel  to  them  for  three  Sab- 
low  rhem  to  preach  the  golpe!  in  the  proconf.ilar  bath-days  fuccefiivcly.  Some  Jews  and  fevcral  profe- 
Afia,  which  contained  Ionia,  Audi*,  and  Lydia.  They  lytes  believed  in  Jefus  Chrilt,  and  united  themfelves  to 
therefore  went  en  to  Myfia,  and  coming  to  Truss,  St  Paul  and  Silas:  hut  the  grtatetl  part  of  the  Jew* 
Paul  had  a vifion  in  the  night.  A man,  habited  like  being  led  away  by  a folfe  zeal,  raifed  a tumult  in  the 
a Macedonian,  printed  himfelf  before  him,  and  faid,  city,  and  went  to  the  houlc  of  Jafon  where  St  Paul 
Paf<  into  Macedonia  and  conic  and  fuccoui  us.  Im-  lodged.  But  not  finding  him  there,  they  took  Jafon 
mediately  he  fet  out  on  this  journey,  not  doubting  but  and  led  him  before  the  magi.'l  rates,  where  they  sccu- 
that  0^  had  called  him  into  this  country.  fed  him  sf  harbouring  in  his  houfe  people  that  were 

Embarking  therefore  at  'Proas,  they  failed  to  Nea-  difobedient  to  the  ordinances  of  the  emperor,  and  who 
H’9*  T heme  they  came  to  Philippi,  where  upon  the  affirmed  that  there  was  another  king  Wildes  him,  one 
fabbath  day  they  went  near  the  river  fide,  where  the  Jefus  whom  they  preached  up.  But  Jafon  having 
Jew#  had  a place  of  devotion,  tod  where  thefy  found  given  fecutity  to  anlwer  for  the  people  who  were  to- 
fomc  religious  women,  among  whom  was  Lydia,  who  cufed,  he  was  difrmlTed  to  his  own  houfe  * and  the 
was  converted  and  baptized,  and  invited  the  apoitlc  night  following  the  brethren  conduced  Paul  and  Silas 
and  his  company  to  lodge  at  her  houfe.  Another  day,  out  of  the  city,  who  went  to  Berea,  where  they  began 
a*  they  went  to  the  fame  place  of  devotion,  they  hap-  to  preach  in  the  fynagogue.  The  Jews  of  Berea 
pened  to  meet  a maid  fer van t polfeffcd  with  a fpirit  of  heard  them  gladly,  and  many  of  them  were  convened; 
divination,  who  folio  ved  St  Paul  and  his  company,  a*  alfo  fevcral  of  the  Gent  lies  and  many  women  of  di- 
cryine  out,  th*t  tbefe  men  were  the  fervants  of  the  ttm&ion  that  were  not  Jewcflcs. 

' . . . , , , , -1  j •*. . »nu_  ...  i-a rt  1...  * ...  1.  • . • r.  ...j  .1  . n , 


troll  high  God,  who  declared  to  the  world  the  way 
of  fill v„r ion.  This  fhc  d.d  for  fevcral  day*  together  ; 


The  Jew#  of  1'helfaloiiica  being  informed  that  Paul 
and  Silas  were  at  Berea,  came  thither  and  animned 


at  l:ift  St  Paul,  tomuig  bimfcl"  towards  her,  laid  to  the  mob  again  ff  them  ; fo  that  St  P.ul  was  force  1 to 
the  fpti it,  1 command  thcc  in  the  name  of  Jefus  withdraw,  leaving  Silas  nnd  Timothy  at  Berea  to 
G.Vrill  to  come  out  o*  the  body  cf  this  voumu  : up  »n  firiiih  the  work  he  had  fo  happily  be  cun.  rhofe  who 
which  1 imm'diatcly  left  her.  But  the  staffers  of  this  conduce  J St  Paul’ embarked  along  with  him,  and 
dsu.j  L.  who  m*4e  much  r.u  ucy  by  her,  drew  Paul  and  brought  him  as  tar  as  Athens  (Thcod.  in  1 Theffd.), 
Sih,»  before  the  magiiliatcs,  and  atcufed  them  ot  at-  where  he  arrived  in  the  fiity-fccond  year  of  Jefus 
tempting  n introduce  a new  religion  into  the  city.  Chrill.  As  loon  au  lie  wn  got  thither,  he  Cent  back 
Forth  * the  rnagiffratc#  ordered  them  to  be  whip:  with  thofc  that  had  brought  him,  with  oucr*  to  tell  Silas 
rods  upon  the  tack  and  ffiouldcrs,  and  after waid#  lent  ami  Timothy,  that  he  dclircd  them  to  follow  him  to 


them  to  ptifon. 


Athens  as  loon  as  poffibie.  In  the  mean  time,  he 


Towards  midnight,  as  Paul  a'*-!  Silas  were  finging  went  int-*  a fyuagogue  ot  the  Jews  and  preached  to 
hymns  and  praifev  to  Cod,  on  a fiiidcn  there  wji  a them  a»  often  #»  he  had  op.  ortuui:y  ; and  difpating 


gicr.t  earthquake,  fo  that  the  foundations  of  the  pri- 


with  the  philofopkcrs  who  were  frequent  iu  that  pJj.c, 

they 
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Paul.  they  at  laft  brought  him  before  the  Areopapu*,  accu- 
* 1 fing  him  of  introducing  a new  religion.  St  Haul  be- 
ing come  before  the  judges,  pleaded  in  his  own  de- 
fence, that  among  other  marks  of  fuperftition  which 
he  had  found  in  that  city*  he  had  ohferved  an  altar  in* 
feribed,  “ To  the  unknown  God.*'  It  was  therefore 
this  God  whom  they  confcfTcd  that  they  knew  not, 
tint  he  came  to  make  known  to  them.  Afterwards 
he  fpoke  to  them  of  Go  l the  creator  of  heaven  and 
earth,  of  the  fupciintendence  of  n providence,  of  the 
laft  judgment,  and  of  the  reftlffc&ion  of  the  dead.  But 
after  they  had  heard  of  the  re(urre£tion,  feme  made 
fcorn  of  him,  and  others  deftred  to  hear  him  another 
time.  However  Tome  of  them  embraced  the  Ckriflun 
faith,  of  which  number  was  Dionyfius  a fenator  of  the 
- Areopagus,  and  a women  called  I)amaris9  and  fever  al 
Other*  viith  them. 

St  Timothy  came  fiom  Berea  to  Athens  according 
to  the  requefl  of  St  Paul,  and  informed  him  of  the 
persecution  with  which  the  Cbriftiitn<  of  Theflalenit a 
were  tarn  affltfted.  This  obliged  the  apoftlc  to  fend 
him  into  Macedonia,  that  he  might  comfort  them  and 
keep  them  fled  fa  ft  ( i Theflal.  in.  i,2*  &c  } After  this 
St  Paul  left  Athens  and  went  to  Coilnlh,  where  he 
lodged  with  ctic  Aquila  a Jew,  and  by  trade  a tent- 
maker  (Ads  xviii.  r,  2,  dee.)  With  this  Aquila  the 
spoitlc  worked,  as  being  of  the  fame  trade  himfclf. 
But,  however,  he  did  not  neglcdfc  the  preaching  of  the 
gofpel,  which  he  performed  every  day  in  the  fyna- 
gogue  ; ftiowiflg  both  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  that 
Jcfus  was  the  Mcfliah.  There  he  made  fevend  con- 
verts; and  he  tells  us  himfclf  (i  Cor.  i.  14 — 17.  and 
xvi  1 $.)  that  he  baptized  Stephanr.s  and  his  whole 
lioufe,  with  Crifpus  and  Gaius.  Al  out  the  fame  time 
Silas  andTimothy  came  to  Corinth, and  acquainted  him 
with  the  good  ftate  of  the  faithful  at  Theffalouita;  and 
foon  after  this,  be  wrote  his  firft  epillle  to  the  Thefla- 
tomans,  which  is  the  fi/ft  of  all  the  epiftks  that  he 
wrote ; and  not  long  after  he  wrote  his  feebnd  epillle 
to  that  church. 

St  P-jiiI,  now  finding  hfmftlf  encouraged  by  the 
prcfencc  ot  Silas  anJ  1 imothy,  went  cn  with  the 
work  of  hit  miniftry  with  new  ardour,  declaring  and 
proving  that  Jefus  thrift  was  the  t*  ue  Mcfliah.  But  the 
Jews  oppoling  him  with  blafphemous  and  opprobrious 
words,  lie  ihook  his  clothes  .<t  them,  and  faid,  “ Your 
I lood  be  upon  your  own  head  ; from  henceforth  I 
Hull  go  to  the  Gentiles.”  He  then  quitted  the  lioufe 
of  Aquila,  and  went  to  lodge  will*  one  Titus  Julius, 
who  was  origin,  Uy  a Gentile,  bet  one  tbnt  feared 
God.  In  the  mean  time  the  Lord  appear -d  to  St 
Paul  in  a vifiou,  told  him,  that  in  Corinth  he  hwd 
much  people  ; end  this  was  the  ttaiou  why  the  apoftlc 
continued  there  eight  months. 

But  Gallio  the  pro-confn!  of  Achaia  being  at  Co- 
rinth, the  Jews  of  that  city  rofe  up  againlt  Paul  and 
carried  him  before  Gallio,  accufing  him  of  attempting 
to  introduce  a ucw  religion  among  them  : however, 
Gallio  fent  them  away,  telling  them  he  would  not 
meddle  with  difputcs  that  were  foreign  to  his  office. 
Paul  continued  feme  time  longer  at  Corinth  ; but  rt 
left  he  fet  nut  for  Jcrnfalem,  where  he  had  a mind  to 
be  prefent  at  the  fcafl  of  Pcntecoft.  Before  he  went* 
on  ih'pLoard,  he  cut  effhia  hair  at  CeccLrea,  becaufe 
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he  hal  completed  his  vow  of  Nwaritefhip,  in  which 
he  had  engaged  himfclf.  He  arrived  at  Ephsfus  with *'nr 
Aquila  and  Prifcilla,  from  whence  he  went  to  C.xfarea 
cl  Puleftine,  and  thence  to  Jerufalem.  Here  having 
performed  his  devotions,  he  came  to  Antioch,  where 
he  flayed  fomc  time ; and  then  palling  from  thence, 
he  made  a progrrfs  through  all  the  churches  of  Gala- 
tia and  Phrygia  fuceeflivefy  ; and  having  gane  over  the 
higher  provinces  of  Alia,  lie  ret  rned  to  Ephcfus, 
where  he  abode  three  years ; that  is,  from  the  year 
of  Chrift  54  to  the  ye*^  57  (A&s  xix.  1,  2,  &c.) 

St  Paul  having  anived  at  Ephcfus.  he  found  there 
fome  difciples  that  had  been  initiated  by  Apollos, 
who  had  only  baptized  them  with  thebaptifm  of  John. 

St  Paul  iuflru£:ed  them,  baptized  them  with  the  bap- 
tiirh  of  Jei'us  thrift,  and  laid  his  hands  on  them  ; 
whereupon  they  received  the  Holy  Ghoft,  the  gifts  of 
languages  and  of  prophecy.  The  apoftlc  afterwards 
went  into  the  fynagoguc,  and  preached  to  the  Jews 
for  ihj-cc  month*,  endeavouring  to  convince  them  that 
Jctus  Chrilt  was  the  Mcfliah  : but  as  he  found  them 
very  obllinute,  he  frparated  himfclf  from  them,  and 
taught  daily  in  the  fchool  of  one  Tyrannus.  He  per- 
formed there  feveral  miracles,  infomuch,  that  the  linen 
thar  had  but  touched  his  body,  being  a flcrum-ds  ap- 
plied to  the  fick,  they  were  prefelitly  cured  of  their 
difesfes,  or  deliv.  red  from  the  devils  that  pofltlfcd 
them.  He  alfo  fulfcrcd  much  there,  as  well  from  the 
Je-vs  as  from  the  Gentiles  ; and  he  himfclf  informs  us 
(1  Cor.  xv.  31, 32.),  that  after  the  manner  of  men  he 
fought  with  hearts  at  Ephcfus;  that  is  to  fay,  that 
he  was  expoted  to  wild  beafts  in  the  amphitheatre,  fo 
that  it  was  expected  he  iliould  have  been  devoured  by 
them  , but  God  nuracuioully  delivered  him  : though 
f"n»e  are  of  opinion,  that  the  fight  here  mentioned  by 
St  Paul  was  nothing  elfe  but  the  CsnfHc  he  had  with 
Demetlius  the  fifver  fmith  and  his  companions,  who 
wcic  ditap  printed  in  their  attempt  of  putting  the 
apoftlc  to  death.  It  was  during  h*3  abode  at  Kphc- 
fus  that  the  apoftlc  wrote  his  epillle  to  the  Gala- 
tians. 

After  this  St  Paul  propnfed,  at  the  inftigation  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft,  to  paid  through  Macedonia  and 
Achaia,  and  aiurwards  to  go  to  Jcrufaiem,  faying, 
that  alter  he  hud  been  there,  he  mull  alfo  fee  Rome  ; 
and  having  fent  Timothy  and  Era  this  before  to  Ma- 
cedonia, he  tarried  fomc  time  in  Afuu  During  thit 
time,  he  received  intelligence  that  domett  ic  troubles 
had  rilen  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  and  that  .ibuica 
had  begun  to  creep  in  ; which  made  him  rcfolve  to 
write  his  iirft  cpiltle  to  ihat  church. 

Soon  after, this,  taking  leave  of  the  difciples,  he 
departed  for  Macedonia  (AiBsxx.  1,  2,  &c.)  jHe  rm- 
b-rked  at  Trots,  took  Timothy  with  him,  and  toge- 
ther  palled  into  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  ii.  12.  and  vii. 

5 — 15.)  Titus  came  thither  to  bint,  and  acquainted 
him  with  the  good  effects  that  his  letter  had  produ- 
ced among  the  Coiinthisns;  and  told  him,  that  the 
collection!;  that  had  been  made  by  the  church  ofCorinth 
for  the  faithful  in  Pakiliue  were  now  ready ; which 
engaged  Paul  to  write  a freani  letter  to  the  Corin- 
thuna.  St  Paul,  having  pa  (fed  through  Macedonia, 
came  into  Greece  or  Achaia,  and  there  continued 
three  u;oDths.  He  vifiled  the  faithful  ©f  Corinth  ; 
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and  b.^ytng  received  their  *lrr«,  a«  he  w»l  npon  the 
point  of  returning  into  Macedonia,  he  wrote  his  cptfile 
to  the  Romant. 

At  la  Si  he  left  Greece  and  came  into  Macedonia, 
in  the  >ear  of  Cbrift  58,  ititei\!in&  to  be  atjerufahm 
at  the  feaft  of  Pcntecnft.  He  ftaid  fnmc  time  at  Pni- 
lippi,  and  there  celebrated  the  feaft  of  the  paffover. 
From  hence  he  embarked  end  caire  to  Troar,  where 
he  continued  a week.  On  the  fir'h  day  of  the  week 
the  difeipit*  being aflcmLled  to  break  bread,  at  St  Paul 
was  to  depart  the  day  follow  t Off,  he  made  a difeourfe 
to  them  which  held  till  midnight.  Daring  this  time 
1*  young  man  called  Fntychus,  happening  to  fit  in  a 
window  r.nd  fail  tflcep,  fill  down  three  florin  high, 
and  wj.s  killed  by  the  fall.  St  Paul  came  down  to 
him,  and  embraced  him,  and  reftored  him  to  life  again. 
Then  he  went  up  agvtn,  broke  bread  and  eat  it,  and 
continued  his  difeourfe  till  day-break,  *t  which  time 
he  departed.  Thofe  of  hia  company  took  ftiip  at 
Troll;  but  as  for  hixfrlf  he  went  on  foot  as  tar  as 
Aflba,  other  wife  called  AtoHoma*  and  then  embarked 
clcng  with  them  rt  Mitylenc.  From  hence  he  came 
to  Miletus,  whither  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephe* 
fua  came  to  fee  hire  ; for  he  had  not  time  to  go  to 
them,  becaufe  he  was  defircus  of  Lcing  at  Jcrufalcm 
at  the  feall  of  Pentecoft. 

When  thefe  elders  were  arrived  at  Miletus,  St  Paul 
difeourfed  with  them,  and  told  them  that  he  was  go* 
ing  to  Jernfaletn  without  certainly  kuowing  what 
fhould  happen  to  him  ; however  he  did  not  doubt  hut 
that  he  h?d  much  to  fuffer  there,  fmcc  in  all  cities  the 
Holy  Ghoft  had  given  him  to  undtrftand,  that  chain* 
and  afflictions  waited  for  him  at  Jeruudtm.  Never- 
theless, he  declared  to  them,  that  all  this  did  not  terrify 
Mm,  provided  he  could  but  fulfil  his  miniftry.  After 
having  exhorted  them  to  patience,  ar.d  having  prayed 
along  with  them,  he  went  on  board,  going  rtra*ght  to 
Coos,  then  to  Rhodes,  and  thence  to  Patera  ( Ads  xxi. 
I,  2,  &c.),  wheie  finding  a ihip  that  was  bound  for 
Phoenicia,  they  went  on  board  and  arrived  fafe  at 
Tyre.  Here  they  made  a Itop  for  feven  days,  and 
then  going  on,  they  arrived  at  Ptolemaii,  and  thence 
a:  Cxfaria,  where  they  found  Philip  the  evangelift, 
who  was  one  of  the  feven  deacons.  While  St  Paul 
was  there,  the  prophet  A gab  us  arrived  there  alfo  from 
Judea  ; and  having  taken  St  Paul’s  gtrdic,  he  hound 
his  own  hands  and  feet  with  it,  faying,  44  1 hua  fhall 
the  Jewa  of  Jcrufalcm  bind  the  man  that  owns  this 
girdle,  and  fhall  deliver  him  up  to  the  Gentile*."  But 
St  Paul’*  couftancy  was  not  fhaken  by  all  thefe  pre- 
didiions,  and  he  told  them,  that  he  was  ready,  not  on- 
ly to  fuffer  Loads,  but  death  itfclf,  tor  the  name  of 
Chrift. 

When  he  was  come  to  Jcrufalcm,  the  brethren  re- 
ceived him  with  joy  ; and  the  day  following  he  went 
to  fee  St  James  the  lefs,  bifhop  of  Jerufalem,  at  whofe 
heufe  all  the  elders  aflcmbled.  Paul  gave  them  an  ac- 
count of  what  God  had  done  among  the  Gentiles  by 
bis  miniftry.  T hen  St  Janie*  informed  him,  that  the 
converted  Jewa  were  ftrangely  prejudiced  again  ft  him, 
bccaufc  they  were  informed  he  taught  the  Jews  that 
lived  among  the  Gentile*  and  out  of  PJctline,  that 
they  ought  to  renounce  the  law  of  Mofei,  and  no 
longer  circumcifc  their  children.  Therefore,  continued 
St  Janet,  wc  muft  aflcmble  them  here  together,  where 


von  may  fpeak  to  them  yonrfelf,  and  undeceive  them.  PaoL 

Mon-over  do  th  •,  that  your  actions  may  verify  your  T 
words : join  yourfdf  to  four  men  that  are  here,  and 
who  have  taken  upon  them  a vow  of  Nazaritclhip ; 
and  that  you  may  fliire  in  the  merit  of  their  aftion, 
contribute  to  the  charge  of  their  purification,  and  pu- 
rify yourfclf  alfo.  that  you  may  offer  with  them  the 
offerings  and  fccrificac  ordained  for  the  purification  of 
a Nazarite.  Sec  Nazaritk. 

St  Paul  exactly  followed  this  advice  of  St  James 
and  on  the  next  day  went  into  the  temple,  wheic  he 
declared  to  the  pridts,  that  in  feven  days  thefe  four  Nn- 
ztrites  would  complete  their  vow  of  Nazaritefhip  ; aud 
that  he  would  contribute  hia  lhare  of  the  charges. 

But  towards  the  end  of  thefe  feven  days,  the  Jews  of 
Afia  having  fecn  him  in  the  temple,  moved  all  the 
people  againft  him,  laid  hold  of  him,  and  cried  out, 

41  Help,  ye  lfiarlitcs,  this  is  he  that  teaches  every 
where  againft  the  law,  and  againft  the  temple,  and  has 
brought  Gentiles  into  the  temple,  and  profaned  this 
holy  place.’*  At  the  fame  time  they  laid  hold  on  him, 
fit vi t the  gttes  of  the  temple,  and  would  have  killed 
him,  had  not  I,yfias  the  tribune  of  the  Roman  gam- 
foil  there  run  to  his  refeue,  taken  him  out  of  their 
hands,  aud  brought  him  into  the  citadel.  St  Paul 
bei  *g  upon  the  Heps,  dclircd  the  tribune  to  fuffer  him 
to  fpeak  to  the  people,  who  followed  him  thither  in  a 
great  multitude.  The  tribune  permitted  him,  and 
St  Paul,  making  a fign  with  his  hand,  made  a fpeech 
in  Hebrew  (Acta  xxii.),  and  related  to  them  the  man- 
lier of  hia  couverfion,  and  hia  million  from  God  to  go 
and  preach  to  the  Gentiles.  At  his  mentioning  the 
Gentiles,  the  Jews  began  to  cry  out,  44  Away  with 
this  wicked  fellow  out  of  the  world,  for  he  is  not  wor- 
thy to  live.” 

Immediately  the  tribune  made  him  come  into  the 
eaftle,  and  ordered  that  he  Ihould  he  examined  by 
whipping  him,  in  order  to  make  him  confefs  the  mat- 
ter why  the  Jews  were  fo  incenfed  againft  him.  Be- 
ing now  bound,  he  faid  to  the  tribune,  44  Is  it  lawful 
for  you  to  whip  a Roman  citizen  before  you  hear  him?” 

The  tribune  bearing  this,  caufird  him  to  lie  unbound, 
and  calling  together  the  prieft*  and  the  fenate  of  the 
Jews,  he  brought  Paul  before  them,  that  he  might 
know  the  occaiton  of  this  tumult  of  the  people.  Then 
Paul  began  to  fpeak  to  them  to  this  purpofe,  (Acts 
xxiii.)  : “ Brethren,  1 have  lived  in  all  good  conference 
befote  God  until  this  day.”  At  which  words,  Ana- 
nias, fon  of  Nebtdcus,  who  was  the  chief-pried, 
ordered  the  by-ftanders  to  give  him  a blow  in  the  face. 

At  which  St  Paul  faid  to  him,  14  God  (hall  finite  thee, 
thou  whited  wall  , for  fitteft  thou  to  judge  me  after 
the  law,  and  commanded  me  to  be  fmitten  contrary 
to  the  law  ?”  Thofe  that  were  prefent  faid  to  him, 

4‘  Reviled  thou  God’s  high-pried  ?”  St  Paul  excufcd 
himfelf  by  faying,  that  he  did  not  know  he  was  the 
high  prieft,  “ For  it  is  written,  thou  lhalt  not  fpeak 
evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people.”  Then  perceiving  that 
part  of  the  affcmbly  were  Sadducccs  and  part  Phari- 
sees, he  cried  out,  44  Brethren,  1 am  a Pharifcc,  the 
fon  of  a Pharifcc  ; of  the  hope  and  rcfurreClioB  of  the 
dead  l am  called  in  queftion.” 

Then  the  affembly  being  divided  in  interefta  and 
opinions,  and  the  clamour  incrcaiing  more  and  more, 
the  tribune  ortieied  the  fuldicrs  to  fetch  him  away  out 
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of  the  aflemUy,  an 4 bring  him  into  the  caftle,  The 
’ * following  night  the  Loid  appeared  to  Paul,  and  faid 
to  him,  “ Take  courage,  for  aa  you  have  bore  tefti- 
fttony  of  me  at  Jcrufalem,  fo  muft  you  alfo  at  Rome.’* 
The  day  following,  more  than  40  Jew*  engaged  them- 
felves  by  an  oath,  not  to  eat  or  drink  till  they  had 
killed  Paul.  They  came,  therefore,  and  made  known 
their  defign  to  the  pried*  and  chiefs  of  the  people, 
faying  to  them,  44  To  morrow  caufe  Paul  to  appear 
before  you,  as  if  you  would  inquire  more  accurately 
into  his  affair,  and  before  he  can  come  to  you,  we  will 
lie  in  wait  for  him  and  kill  him.*4  But  St  Paul,  being 
informed  of  thi?  confpiracy  by  his  filler's  fun,  ac- 
quainted the  tribune  with  it ; who  gave  orders  that 
the  night  following  he  Ihould  be  Cent  to  Cxfarca,  to 
Felix  the  governor,  who  had  his  ordinary  refidence 
there.  Felix  having  received  letters  from  Lyfias,  and 
being  informed  that  St  Paul  was  of  Cilicia,  he  told 
him  he  would  hear  him  when  his  accufcri  Ihould  ar- 
rive. 

Five  day*  after,  Anania*  the  high-pried  and  fome 
c(  the  fenatora  came  to  Cxfarra,  bringing  with  them 
TettuUus  the  orator,  to  plead  againll  Paul.  Tcrtul- 
lus  accufed  him  of  being  a (editions  perfon,  a difturber 
of  the  pu‘ lie  peace;  one  who  had  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  a feft  of  Nazarenes,  and  who  imdc  no  fcruple 
even  to  profane  the  temple,  (id.  xxiv. ) But  St  Paul  ei« 
fily  refuted  thefe  calumnies,  and  defied  his  accufcrs  to 
rove  any  of  the  articles  they  had  exhibited  againil 
im  : he  ended  his  difeourfe  by  faying, 44  That  for  the 
do&rine  of  the  refurretlioii  from  the  dead,  his  adver- 
faries  would  have  him  condemned.”  Felix  put  off  the 
further  hearing  of  this  caufe  till  another  time  ; and, 
fome  days  afterwards,  came  himfelf  with  his  wife  Dru- 
fiila  to  hear  Paul  ; and  being  in  hopes  that  the  apo- 
fllc  would  purchafe  his  freedom  with  a fum  of  money, 
he  ufed  him  well,  often  fent  for  him,  and  had  frequent 
converfatfona  with  him. 

Two  years  having  prided  thus  away,  Felix  made 
way  for  his  fucccffor  Portius  Fcftus  ; but  being  will- 
ing to  oblige  the  Jews,  he  left  Paul  in  prifon.  Fell  us 
heing  come  to  Jcrufalcm,  the  chief  priefts  dclired  to 
fend  for  Paul,  with  a defign  to  fall  upon  him  by  the 
way.  But  Feftus  told  them,  they  might  come  to  Cx- 
farca,  where  he  would  do  them  juttice.  Hither  the 
Jews  esme,  and  accufed  Paul  of  fcvcral  crimes,  of 
which  they  were  able  to  prove  nothing,  (id.  xxv.) 
Fell u*  then  propofed  to  the  spoftle  to  go  to  Jeruia- 
lem,  and  be  tried  there  ; but  he  anfwered,  44  Th  »t  he 
was  now  at  the  emperor's  tribunal,  where  he  ought  to 
be  tried ; and  that  he- appealed  toCarfar:”  whereupon 
Fed  us  having  conferred  with  his  council,  told  him, 
that  therefore  to  Caefar  he  Ihould  go. 

Some  days  after,  King  Agrippa  and  his  wife  Bere- 
tiiue  coming  to  Carfarea,  defired  to  hear  Paul ; who 
pleaded  his  caufe  with  fu  h ability,  that  Agrippa  ex- 
claimed, 44  Almotl  thou  perfuadeft  me  to  be  a Chri- 
Ilian."  See  Acrippa. 

As  foon,  therefore,  as  it  was  rcfolvcdto  fend  Paul  into 
It*ly,  he  was  put  on  board  a (hip  at  Adramyttinm,  a 
city  ol  Myfia;  and  having  palled  over  the  fms  of  Cilicia 
and  Pampbylia,  they  arrived  at  Myra  in  Lycia,  where, 
having  found  a (hip  that  was  bound  for  Italy,  they 
went  on  board,  [id.  xxrii.)  But  the  feafon  being  far 
Advanced  (for  it  was  at  Icall  the  latter  end  of  Scptcm- 
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her),  and  the  wind  proving  contrary,  they  with  much  P*«l* 
difficulty  arrived  at  the  Fair  Haven,  a port  in  the  illc  ’ 
of  Crete.  St  Paul  advifed  them  to  winter  there  : how- 
ever, others  were  of  opinion  they  had  better  go  to  Phe- 
nice,  another  harbour  of  the  fame  ifland  j but  as  they 
were  going  thither,  the  wind  drove  them  upon  a 1-ttle 
ifland  railed  C/audaf  where  the  mariners,  fearing  to 
llrike  upon  fome  bank  of  find,  they  lowered  their 
mail,  and  furreniered  themfelves  to  the  mercy  of  the 
waves.  Three  days  after  this,  they  threw  overboard 
the  tackling  of  the  (hip.  Neither  fun  nor  liars  had 
appeared  now  for  14  days.  In  this  extreme  danger,  an 
angel  appeared  to  St  Paul,  and  allured  him,  that  God 
had  given  him  the  lives  of  all  that  were  in  the  (hip  with 
him  ; which  were  in  all  276  fouls.  St  Paul  told  them 
of  his  vifion,  exhorted  them  to  take  courage,  and  pro- 
mifed  them  that  they  ihould  all  come  alive  into  an 
ifland ; and  that  the  veffcl  only  (hould  he  loft.  On 
the  14th  night  the  fcamen  caft  out  the  lead,  and 
thought  by  their  founding  that  they  approached  near 
to  fome  land.  They  were  attempting  to  fave  themfelves 
by  going  into  the  boat ; but  St  Paul  told  the  centurion 
and  the  foldicrc,  that  except  the  Tailors  continued  in 
the  (hip,  their  live*  could  not  be  laved.  Then  the 
foldicTS  cut  the  ropes  of  the  boat,  and  let  her  drive. 

About  day  break,  St  Paul  perfuidcd  them  to  take 
fome  rtourilhmcnt,  alluring  them  that  not  a hair  of 
their  heads  Ihould  perilh.  After  his  example,  they 
took  fome  food,  and  when  they  had  eat,  they  lighten- 
ed their  veffed,  by  throwing  the  corn  into  the  fea. 

Day  being  come,  they  perceived  a Ihorc,  where  they 
rcfolvcd,  ifpoffible,  to  bring  the  Ihip  to.  But  the  vef- 
fcl having  ftruck  againil  a neck  of  land  that  run  out 
into  the  Tea,  fo  that  the  head  remained  fixed,  and  the 
ftern  was  expofed  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves ; the  fol- 
dicii,  fearing  left  any  of  the  prifoners  Ihould  make  their 
efcapc  by  fwimming,  were  for  putting  them  all  to  the 
fword.  But  the  centurion  would  not  fuffer  them,  be- 
ing willing  to  favc  Paul ; and  he  commanded  thofc  that 
could  fwitn  to  throw  themfelves  firft  out  of  the  veffel  ; 
and  the  reft  got  plankp,  fo  that  all  of  them  came  fafe 
to  Ihore.  Then  they  found  that  the  ifland  was  called 
Mehta  or  Malta  ; the  inhabitants  of  which  received 
them  with  gicat  humanity,  (Afts  xxvii.  1,  2,  3,  See) 

They  being  all  very'  wet  and  cold,  a great  fire  was 
lighted  to  dry  them  ; and  Paul  having  gathered  up  a 
h judtulof  flick'',  and  put  them  upon  the  fire,  a viper 
leaped  out  of  the  lire,  and  took  hold  of  his  han  J.  Then 
the  barbarous  people  faid  to  one  another,  4‘  Without 
doubt  this  man  is  a murderer;  and  though  he  has  been 
faved  from  the  Ihip  wreck,  yet  divine  vengeance  ft  ill 
pur fues  him,  and  will  not  fuffer  him  to  live.”  But 
Paul,  (baking  the  viper  into  the  fire,  received  no  in- 
jury from  it.  The  people,  feeing  this,  changed  their 
opinion  of  him,  and  took  him  for  a god  ; which  opt- 
nion  of  theirs  was  more  confirmed,  by  his  during 
the  father  of  Publius,  the  chief  man  of  the  iflind,  of 
a fever  and  bloody- flux.  After  this  miracle,  they  all 
brought  out  their  lick  to  him,  and  they  were  healed. 

See  Melita. 

At  the  end  of  three  months  they  embarked  again  ; 
and  arrived,  firft  at  Syracufc,  then  at  Rhegium,  and 
laftly  at  Puteoli.  Here  St  Paul  found  fome  Chrillians, 
who  detained  him  for  feven  days ; then  he  fet  ont 
for  Rome.  The  brethren  of  this  city,  having  been  in- 
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formed  of  St  Paul's  arrival,  came  out  to  meet  him  as 
f,»r  an  Appii-forunj.  and  the  Three  Taverns.  And 
when  he  w.*s  tome  to  Rome,  he  was  allowed  to  dwell 
where  he  pteafed,  having  a fol  der  to  gu?rd  him,  w ho 
w98  joined  to  him  wiih  a chain.  * Three  days  after- 
war  s,  St  Paul  de fired  the  chief  of  the  Jews  there  to 
corr.e  to  him  He  related  to  them  in  wh.it  manner 
he  had  been  fei/ed  in  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  and  the 
neccffity  he  was  order  of  appealing  to  Csr'ar.  The 
Jfcws  told  him,  tint  as  yet  they  had  received  no  infor- 
mation about  hii  affair  ; and,  as  for  Chtiftianity,  they 
knew  nothing  of  it,  but  only  that  it  was  fpoktn 
•grind  everywhere  ; however,  that  they  fiionld  he 
very  willing  to  have  fome  account  of  that  do&rine 
from  him.  A day  wag  appointed  for  this  purpofie  j 
when  St  Paul  preached  to  them  concerning  the  king- 
dom of  God,  endeavouring  to  convince  them  from 
Mcfes  and  the  prophets,  that  Jefus  w.s  the  Mcfliah. 
Some  of  them  believed  what  he  had  faid  to  them* 
while  others  difbelieved  ; fo  that  they  returned  front 
him  divided  among  thcmfclvcs. 

Paul  dwelt  for  two  whole  years  at  Rome,  from  the 
year  of  Chrift  6t  to  the  veer  63,  in  a lodging  that  he 
hired  ; where  he  received  all  that  came  to  him,  preach- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  religion  of  Jcfus 
Chrift,  without  any  interruption. 

Hitherto  we  have  h-id  the  A&a  of  the  Apoftles  for 
our  guide,  in  compiling  the  hiftory  of  St  P?ul ; what 
we  findl  add  heteafter,  will  he  moftiy  taken  from 
his  own  Epiftle*.  His  captivity  did  not  a little  con- 
tribute to  the  advancement  of  religion  ; for  he  con- 
vent d fcvcral  per  Tons  even  of  the  emperor's  court, 
(Philip  i.  12 — 18.  and  iv.  22.)  The  Chriftians  of 
Philippi,  in  Macedonia,  hearing  that  St  Paul  was  a 
rfoner  at  Rome,  fent  Epaphroditua  their  bifhop  to 
in.,  to  bring  him  money,  and  otherwife  to  r.ffift  him 
in  their  name,  (Phil.  ii.  25.)  Ep.-phrodi tits  fell  lick  at 
Rome  ; and  when  he  went  hack  to  Macedonia,  the 
apoftle  fent  by  him  his  Epiftle  to  the  Pbilippuns. 

It  is  not  known  by  what  means  St  Paul  was  deli- 
vered from  his  prifon,  and  difeharged  from  the  accu- 
fstion  of  the  Jews.  There  is  great  probability  that  they 
durft  not  appear  againft  him  before  the  Emperor,  as 
not  having  fufficicnt  proof  of  what  they  laid  to  his 
charge.  However  that  may  be,  it  u certain  that  he  was 
fe'  at  liberty,  after  having  been  two  years  a prifbner 
at  Rome.  He  wrote  alfo,  during  this  impiifonmcnt, 
his  Eyiftles  to  Philemon  and  the  Coloflians. 

He  was  Kill  in  the  city  Rome,  or  at  leaft  in  Ita- 
ly, when  he  wrote  his  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews.  St 
Paul,  having  got  out  of  prifon,  went  over  Italy  ; and, 
according  to  fome  of  the  fathers,  prided  into  Spain  ; 
then  into  Judea  ; went  to  Ephefus,  and  there  left  Ti- 
mothy  (Hcb.  xiii.  24.  and  1 Tim.  i.  3.);  preached 
in  Crete,  and  there  fixed  Titus,  to  take  care  to  culti- 
vate the  church  he  had  planted  in  that  place.  Pro- 
bably he  might  aifn  vifit  the  Philippian*,  according  to 
the  promife  he  had  made  them,  (Phil.  i.  23,  26.  and 
ii.  24.)  ; and  it  is  believed,  that  it  was  from  Macedo- 
nia that  he  wrote  the  Firfl  Epiftle  to  Timothy. — 
Some  time  eftrr,  he  wrote  to  Titus,  whom  he  had  kft 
in  Cute  } he  dcfircs  him  to  corac  to  Nicopolis,  from 
when  e,  probably,  he  fent  this  letter.  The  year  fol- 
lowing, that  is,  the  6 rth  year  of  the  ChriAian  era,  the 
•pottle  went  into  Afis,  and  came  to  Troas>  (2  Tim. 


iv.  13)  Thence  he  went  to  viGt  Timothy  at  Epfic- 
fus,  and  from  tn«t  to  Mdctua,  (2  Tim.  tv.  *0  ) La  lly,  * 
he  went  to  Rr  me  ; and  St  Chryfoftom  fays,  that  it 
wa*  reported,  thit  Living  too  verted  a cupbearer  and 
a concubine  of  Nero,  this  ft/  provoked  the  Emperor, 
that  he  caufed  Si  Paul  t;»  he  apprehended,  and  clap- 
ped into  prifun.  It  w s iu  tars  hit  place  of  confine- 
ment that  he  wrote  his  Second  Epiftle  to  Timothy# 
which  Chryfu flora  look-  upon  a-  the  apottlc’s  lad  tc- 
ftament.  See  Timothy  and  Titus. 

This  great  apoftlr  at  laft  corfmnmated  his  martyr- 
dom, the  29th  of  June,  iq  the  66th  year  of  Jefna 
Chrift,  by  having  his  hc^d  cut  off,  at  a place  called 
the  Safvkut  Waters.  Hr  was  buried  on  the  way  of 
Oftittm,  and  a magnificent  church  was  built  over 
his  tomb,  which  is  in  being  to  this  day.  Calmct't 
Did.  See. 

Paul  (St),  Cuts  or  Grotto  c/t  in  the  ifland  of  Mal- 
ta, where  St  Paul  and  his  company  took  fiielter  from 
the  rains,  when  the  viper  faftened  on  his  aim.  Upon 
this  fpot  there  is  a church  built  by  the  famed  A- 
luf  de  Vignacourt,  grand-mafter  of  the  order,  in  the 
year  i6<  6,  a very  handfome,  though  but  a {mall,  ftruc- 
turc  On  the  altar  piece  is  a curious  painting,  repre- 
Tenting  the  apoftlc’s  ihaking  off  the  viper,  furrounded 
with  men,  women,  and  children,  in  attitudes  of  admi- 
ration and  furprifr,  and  in  the  old  Maltefc  garb  1 and . 
the  whole  very  well  executed.  Oa  the  top  of  the 
painting  is  the  following  infeription  : 

Vipera  ignis  acta  calorc  fruftra  Pauli 

Munum  invidit ; is  infulz  bcncdiccna 

Anguibus  & herbis  aditmt  omne  virus. 

M.DCV. 

Paul,  firft  biftiop  of  N-rbonne,  or  Sergius  Paulua 
the  prcconful,  converted  and  made  Kilhop  by  St  Paul, 
was  defet-nded  from  one  of  the  belt  families  of  Rome. 
It  is  faid  the  apoftle  call'd  himfclf  Fan!,  from  hia 
name.  The  Spaniards  will  have  him  to  be  their 
apoftle,  which  is  not  improbable  ; and  it  is  faid  he 
died  a martyr  at  Narbonne. 

Paul  V.  by  birth  a Roman,  was  firft  clerk  of  the 
chamber,  and  afterwards  nuncio  to  Clement  VI II.  in 
Spain,  who  honoured  him  with  a cardinal's  h.  t.  He 
was  advanced  10  the  papal  chair  the  16th  of  May 
i6cc,  after  Leo  XI.  The  ancient  quarrel  bet  wee  u 
the  fecular  and  ecclefiaftical  junf  liftions,  which  in  for- 
mer times  had  occafioncd  fo  much  bloodfhcd,  revived 
in  the  reign  of  this  pontiff.  Tbc  fenate  of  Venice  had 
condemned  by  two  decreet,  i.  The  new  foundation! 
of  mooafterics  made  without  their  concurrence.  2.  The 
alienation  of  the  eftates  both  ecclefiallical  and  fecular. 
The  firft  decree  pailcd  in  1603,  and  the  fecond  in 
1605.  About  the  fame  time  a canon  and  abbor,  ac- 
c ufe'd  of  rapine  and  murder,  were  arrefted  by  order  of 
the  fenate,  and  delivered  over  to  the  fecular  court  ; 
a circumftance  which  could  not  fail  to  give  offence  to 
the  court  of  Rome.  Clement  VIII.  thought  it  pro* 
per  to  diffemUe  or  take  no  notice  of  the  affair  ; hut 
Paul  V.  who  had  managed  the  Gcnocfc  upon  a fimi- 
hr  occafion,  flattered  himfclf  with  the  hopes  that  the 
Venetians  would  be  equally  pliant.  However,  he  was 
disappointed  ; for  the  fenate  maintained  that  they  held 
their  power  to  make  laws  of  God  only  ; and  therefore 
they  refu&d  to  revoke  their  decrees  and  deliver  up  the 
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Paul-  eccfefbftica*  prifoners  into  the  hand*  of  the  nuncio,  as 
the  pope  demanded.  Paul,  provoked  at  this  behaviour, 
exiommunicated  the  doge  and  fenatc  j and  threaten- 
ed to  put  the  whole  date  under  an  interdict,  if  fatis- 
faction  was  not  given  him  within  the  fpace  of  24 
hours.  The  fenate  did  no  more  than  protcfl  again  I) 
this  menace,  and  forbid  the  publication  of  it  through- 
out their  dominions.  A number  of  .pamphlets,  from 
both  fifacs,  foon  announced  the  animofity  of  the  two 
parties.  The  Capuchins,  the  Thealina,  and  Jcfuits, 
were  the  only  religious  order  a who  obferved  the 
imerdift.  The  fenatc  (hipped  them  all  off  for  Rome, 
and  the  Jefuita  were  banifhed  for  ever.  Meantime  his 
holinefs  was  preparing  to  make  the  refradlory  repuMiu 
fubmit  to  his  fpiritual  tyranny  by  force  of  arms.  He 
levied  troops  againlt  the  Venetians  ; but  he  foon  found 
his  defign  t.aulkcd,  as  the  caufe  of  the  Venetians  ap- 
•peared  to  be  the  common  caufe  of  all  princes.  He 
Lad  rtcourfe,  therefore,  to  Henry  IV.  to  fettle  the 
difference*:  and  this  prince  had  all  the  honour  of 
bringing  about  a reconciliation  between  the  contend* 
ing  parties.  His  ambafiador*  at  Rome  and  Venice  he- 
£an  the  negociation,  and  Cardinal  dc  Joyeufc  hnifhed 
it  in  1607.  It  was  agreed  upon,  that  this  cardinal 
fltould  declare  at  hia  entry  into  the  fenatc,  that  the 
cenfurcs  of  the  church  were  to  be  taken  off,  or  that 
he  would  remove  them  ; and  that  the  doge  fhould 
at  the  fame  time  furrtnder  to  him  the  deeds  of  revo- 
cation and  proteft.  It  was  alfo  ftipuLred,  that  all  the 
religious  who  were  banifhed,  except  the  Jefuit.*,  fliould 
ihe  reftored  to  their  former  privileges.  In  tine,  the 
Venetians  prom i fed  to  fend  an  amba(Ta!or  extraordi- 
nary to  Rome,  in  order  to  thank  the  pope  for  the  fa- 
vour he  bad  done  them  ; but  they  would  not  allow 
the  legate  to  fpeak  of  his  holinefs  granting  them  ab- 
solution. Paul  was  wife  enough  to  overlook  the  whole 
matter,  but  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  another  dif- 
pute,  which  had  been  long  agitated  in  the  congregations 
We  auxtiiij.  He  caufed  it  to  be  intimated  in  form  to  the 
difputanta  ami  counfellors,  that,  as  the  congregations 
were  now  diiTolved,  it  was  his  exprefs  order  that  the 
contending  parties  fhould  no  longer  continue  to  cen- 
sure one  another.  Some  authors  have  affirmed  that 
Paul  V.  had  drawn  out  a bull  againft  the  doclrioe  of 
Molina,  which  only  wanted  to  be  promoiged  ; but 
for  this  fait  there  appears  to  be  no  other  evidence 
than  the  draught  of  this  bull,  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  end  of  the  hiflory  of  the  above  mentioned  con- 
gregations. Paul  was  flrongly  folic. ltd,  but  in  vain, 
to  make  the  im/raxu/atr  eonctptwn  of  the  hoJy  virgin  an 
article  of  faith.  He  coatented  himfelf  with  barely  for- 
•bidding  the  contrary  doctrine  to  he  publicly  taught, 
that  he  might  not  offend  the  Dominicans,  who,  at  that 
time,  maintained  that  ihe  was  conceive i,  like  other  hu- 
cnan  crcatnres,  in  original  (in.  His  holinefs  afterwards 
applied  hirnkb  to  the  cmfieUilhing  of  Rome,  and  was 
at  great  pains  to  colicfl  the  works  of  the  mod  eminent 
fainter*  and  engraver*.  Rome  is  indebted  to  him  for 
its  mofi  beautiful  fountain',  cfpecially  tfat  where  the 
water  fpouts  out  from  an  antique  vaie  taken  from  the 
Jtherma-  or  hot‘batha  of  Vcfpafun,  and  that  which 
they  call  of m Paula , an  ancient  work  of  Auguft.ua, 
reftored  by  PjoI  V.  He  brought  water  into  it  by  an 
aquedoft  35  miles  in  length,  after  the  example  of 
Sixtus  V.  He  completed  uic  fronufpiece  of  St  Peter, 


and  the  magnificent  palace  of  Mount  CavsUo.  He 
applied  humtlf  in  a particular  manner  to  the  recover- 
ing  aid  repairing  ancient  monuments,  which  he  made 
to  advance,  as  much  as  the  nature  of  them  would  ad- 
mit, the  honour  of  Chriftianiiy  < as  appears  from  an 
elegant  infcription  placed  upon  a column  of  porphyry, 
taken  from  the  temple  of  Pe»ce,  and  bearing  a beauti- 
ful ftatuc  of  the  Virgin,  at  the  Ude  of  the  church  of 
St  Mary  the  cider  : 

**  Impura  falfi  templa 
Quondam  numinis 
Jubcnte  ir.ciefta  pcrlcrebara  Caifarc  : 

Nunc  Iseta  veri 

Performs  matrem  Dei 
Te,  Panic,  nullis  obticebo  fxcutfa.’* 

His  pontificate  was  honoured  with  fevcrnl  illuftriout 
embafius.  'l’he  kings  of  Japan,  Congo,  and  other 
Indian  princes,  fent  amhaiFalori  to  him.  He  took 
care  to  fuppljr  them  with  tniffionaries,  and  to  found 
bilhopricka  in  thefe  countries  .newly  brought  over  to 
the  faith.  Lie  (bowed  the  feme  attention  to  the  Ma- 
runitea  and  other  eaftern  Chriftutns.  He  fent  legates 
to  different  orthodox  prince",  both  to  tellify  his  efteem 
for  them,  and  to  confirm  them  in  their  zed  for  re- 
ligion. He  died  the  ahth  of  January  1621,  aged  69,1 
alter  having  confirmed  the  French  Oratory,  the  Uifu- 
lines,  the  Order  of  Charity,  and  focne  other  iuftitu- 
lions.  Fold  in  his  claims,  Lut  of  narrow  views,  he 
diftiaguifhed  himfelf  more  by  Iris  piety  an  1 knowledge 
than  by  his  politics.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  he 
never  pafied  a finglc  day  of  hia  popedom  without  cele- 
brating inafa.  lie  enjoined  all  the  religious  in  the  pro- 
.ft  cut  ion  of  their  Rudies  to  have  regular  prolcfldri  for 
JLatin,  Greek,  HeLiew,  and  Arabic  t it  there  were 
-any  among  ikcmfclves  propeily  qualified  ; or  if  that 
was  r.oi  the  cafe,  to  take  the  affi.Ume  of  I.  ymen  for 
that  purpofr,  until  there  were  loine  of  their  own  order 
who  had  learning  enough  to  inftruet  their  brethren, 
it  was  very  difficult  to  carry  this  decree  into  execu- 
tion ; and  indeed  it  was  always  very  in.peiicctly  ob- 
ferved. 

Paul  (Father),  whofe  name,  before  he  entered 
into  the  monadic  life,  was  Piter  Sarpi,  waa  Ixarn  at 
Venice,  Augnft  14.  1551*  His  father  followed  mer- 
chandifc,  but  with  fo  little  fuectfs,  that  at  his  death 
he  left  his  family  very  ill  provided  for  ; but  under  the 
care  of  a mother  whofe  piety  was  likely  to  bring  the 
bleffing  of  providence  upon  them,  tind  whofe  wife  con- 
duct fupphed  the  want  of  fortune  by  advantage*  of 
greater  value.  Happily  for  youug  8a*  pi  (lie  had  a 
brother,  mailer  of  a celebrated  fchool,  under  whofe 
direction  he  was  placed  by  her.  Hue  he  !oii  no  time, 
but  cultivated  his  abilities,  naturally  of  the  firil  rate* 
with  unwearied  application.  He  waa  born  for  lludy, 
having  a natural  averfion  to  pleafurc  and  gaiety,  and 
a memo  17  fo  tenacious  that  he  could  icpcat  30  verfes 
upon  once  hearing  them.  Proportionable  to  bis  capa- 
city was  hip  piognfs  in  literature:  at  13,  laving  11  3 fe 
himfelf  mailer  of  fchool  learning,  he  turned  his  Rudies 
to  phtlofophy  end  the  mathcmutiui,  und  entered  upon 
logic  under  Capelin  of  .Cremona,  who, , though  a ce- 
lebrated mailer  of  that  feience,  confcffcd  liimlclf  in  a 
very  little  f.xr.c  unable  to  give  hia  pupil  any  farther  in- 
ftrudion*. 
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A?  Capella  was  of  the  order  of  the  Servite&,  hit 
fcholar  was  induced  by  his  acquaintance  with  him 
to  engage  in  the  fame  profcffion,  though  his  uncle  and 
his  mother  reprefer.ted  to  hitn  the  hardfhips  and  au- 
ftcritics  of  that  kind  of  life,  and  advifed  him  with 
great  zed  agtinll  it.  But  he  was  ficady  in  his  re- 
futation?, and  in  1 566  took  the  habit  of  the  order, 
being  then  only  in  Iub  14th  year,  a time  of  life  in  moil 
perfons  very  improper  for  fuch  engagements,  but  in 
him  attended  with  fuch  maturity  of  thought,  and  fuch 
a fettled  temper,  that  he  never  formed  to  reject  the 
choice  he  then  made,  and  which  he  confirmed  by  a 
folemn  public  profcfiion  in  >572. 

At  a general  chapter  of  the  Scrvitei  held  at  Mantua, 
Paul  (for  fo  we  fhall  now  celt  him)  being  then  only 
jo  years  old,  diftinguilhcd  himfclf  fo  much  in  a rti* 
Mic  deputation  by  hi*  genius  and  learning,  that  Wil- 
liam duke  of  Mantua,  a great  patron  of  letters,  fo- 
licited  the  eonfent  of  his  fuperiorc  to  retain  liira  at  his 
court,  and  not  only  made  him  public  profeflor  of  di- 
vinity in  the  cathedral,  and  reader  of  cafuiflical  divi- 
nity  and  canon  law  in  that  city,  but  honoured  him 
with  many  proofs  of  his  elleem.  But  Father  Paul 
finding  a court  life  not  agreeable  to  his  temper,  quit- 
ted it  two  years  afterwards,  and  retired  to  his  beloved 
privacies  bring  then  not  only  acquainted  with  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee  language*,  but 
with  philofophy,  the  mathematics,  canon  and  civil 
law,  all  jwrt*  of  natural  philofophy,  and  chemiftry 
itfelf  j for  his  appl  cation  was  un intermitted,  his  head 
clear,  hit  apprehenfion  quick,  and  his  memory  re- 
tentive. 

Being  made  a pried  at  22,  he  was  diilinguifhed  by 
the  illutirious  Cardinal  Borromeo  with  his  confidence, 
and  employed  hy  him  on  many  ocoafions,  not  without 
the  envy  of  perfonn  of  lefs  merit,  who  were  fo  far  ex- 
afpc rated  as  to  lay  a charge  again (l  him  before  the  In- 
qudit'on,  for  denying  that  the  Trinity  could  be  proved 
from  the  firlt  chapter  of  G<  nefis ; but  the  accufition 
was  too  ridiculous  to  be  taken  notice  of.  After  this 
he  paired  fucceffively  through  the  dignities  of  his  order, 
of  which  he  was  chofen  provincial  for  tke  province  of 
Venice  at  26  years  of  age  ; and  difeharged  this  poft 
with  fuch  honour,  that  in  1579  he  was  appointed,  with 
two  others,  to  draw  up  new  regulations  and  llatutes 
lor  his  order.  This  he  executed  with  great  fuccefs  ; 
and  when  his  office  of  provincial  was  expired,  he  re- 
tired for  three  years  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  and  ex- 
perimental philofophy  and  anatomy,  in  which  he  is 
laid  to  have  made  fome  ufeful  difeoverie*.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  his  employment  he  applied  himfclf  to  his  ftudies 
with  fo  extenfive  a capacity,  as  left  no  branch  of 
knowledge  untouched.  By  him  Acquapendentc,  the 
great  anatomift,  confeiTes  that  he  was  informed  how 
vifion  is  peformed  ; and  there  are  proofs  that  he  was 
not  a granger  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  He 
frequently  converfed  upon  aftronomy  with  mathemati- 
cians, upon  anatomy  with  furgeons,  upon  medicine 
with  phyficians.  and  with  chemifts  upon  the  analyfia 
of  metals,  not  as  a fuperficial  inquirer,  but  as  a com- 
plete matter.  He  was  then  chofen  procurator  general 
of  his  order ; and  curing  his  rcfidcnce  at  Rome  was 
greatly  cAecrocd  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  and  contracted  an 
intimate  fiienJfhip  with  Cardinal  Bcllarmiftc  and  other 
eminent  perfons. 

But  the  hours  of  repofc,  that  be  employed  fo  well, 


were  interrupted  by  a new  information  in  the  Inquifi.  Pan*, 
tisn  ; where  1 former  acquaintance  produced  a letter  — v— 1 
written  by  him  in  cyphers,  in  which  ht  laid,  *•  that  he 
detelled  the  court  of  Rome,  and  that  no  preferment  was 
obtained  there  but  by  dilhonclt  meanB.”  This  accu- 
fation,  however  dangerous,  was  p?(Ted  over  cn  account 
of  his  great  reputation  ; but  made  fuch  impreflinns  on 
that  court,  that  he  was  afterwards  denied  a bilhopric 
by  dement  VHI.  After  thefe  difficulties  were  fur- 
mounted,  F.  Paul  again  retired  to  hia  foiitude  ; where 
he  appears,  by  fome  writings  drawn  up  by  him.  at  that 
titnc,  to  have  turned  his  attention  more  to  improve- 
ment* in  piety  than  learning.  Such  was  the  care  «ith 
which  he  read  the  feriptures,  that,  it  being  his  cuilom 
to  draw  a line  under  any  paffage  which  he  intended 
more  nicely  to  confidcr,  there  was  not  a ftnglc  word 
in  his  New  Tell  ament  but  was  underlined.  '1  he  fame 
marks  of  attention  appeared  in  his  Old  Teilamcnt, 

Pfaltcr,  and  Breviary. 

But  the  moll  active  feene  of  his  life  begnn  about  the 
year  1615  ; when  Pope  Paul  V.  emfperated  by  fome 
decrees  of  the  fenatc  of  Venice  that  interfered  with 
the  pretended  rights  of  the  church,  laid  the  whole  ft.itc 
under  an  interdict.  The  fenate,  filled  with  indigna- 
tion at  this  treatment,  forbad  the  bilhops  to  receive 
or  publifh  tke  pope’s  bull ; and,  convening  the  rediors 
of  the  churches,  commanded  them  to  celebrate  divine 
fervice  in  the  aceuftomed  manner,  with  which  mod  of 
them  readily  complied  : but  the  Jefuits  and  fome 
others  refufing,  were  by  a foleran  edict  expelled  the 
Hate.  Both  parties  having  proceeded  to  extremities, 
employed  their  ablclt  writers  to  dclend  their  meefure*. 

On  the  pope’s  fide,  among  others,  Cardinal  Bcllarmine 
entered  the  lids,  and,  with  his  confederate  authors, 
defended  the  papal  claims  with  great  feurriiity  of  cx- 
preflion,  and  very  fophittiral  rcafonings;  which  were 
confuted  by  the  Venetian  apologilla  in  much  more 
decent  language,  and  with  much  greater  folidity  of 
argument  On  this  occafion  F.  Paul  was  moll  emi- 
nently diftinguifhed  by  hia  Defence  of  the  Rights  of 
the  fupreme  Magiftme,  his  Treatife  of  Excommuni- 
cation, tranfliiud  from  Gerfon,  with  an  Apology,  and 
other  writings;  for  which  he  was  cited  before  the  ln- 
quifition  at  Rome  : but  it  may  be  eafily  imagined  that 
he  did  not  obey  the  fummons. 

The  Venetian  writers,  whatever  might  be  the 
abilities  of  their  adverf-rier,  were  at  lead  fuperior 
to  them  in  the  jufticc  of  their  coufe.  The  propofi- 
tiont  maintained  on  the  fide  of  Rome  were  thefe : 

That  the  pope  is  invcilrd  with  all  the  authority  of 
heaven  and  earth : that  all  princes  are  his  v-iffals,  and 
that  he  may  annul  their  laws  at  pleafure : that  kings 
may  appeal  to  him,  a*  he  is  temporal  monarch  of  the 
whole  earth  : that  he  can  difeharge  fubjcCts  from  their 
oaths  of  allegiance,  and  make  it  their  duty  to  take  up 
arms  againfl  their  fovcrcign : that  he  may  dcpole 
kings  without  any  fault  committed  by  them,  if  the 
good  of  the  church  requires  it : that  the  clergy  are 
exempt  from  all  tribute  to  kings,  and  are  not  account- 
able to  them  even  in  cafes  of  high-treafon  : that  the 
pope  cannot  err : that  his  decifioni  are  to  be  received 
and  obeyed  on  pain  of  (in,  though  all  the  world  Ihould 
judge  them  to  be  falfe : that  the  pope  is  God  upon 
earth  : that  his  fentence  and  that  of  God  arc  the  fsme: 
and  that  to  call  his  power  in  quell  ion  is  to  call  in 
queftion  the  power  of  God  ; maxims  equally  (hocking, 

weak. 
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PmL  weak,  pernii-ioui,  snd  abfurd  ; which  did  not  require 
v—  the  abilities  or  learning  of  F.  Paul  to  demonllratc  their 
falfehood  and  deftru&ive  tendency.  It  may  be  cafily 
imagined  that  fuch  principles  were  quickly  overthrown, 
and  that  no  court  but  that  of  Rome  thought  it  for 
its  interefl  to  favour  them.  The  pope,  therefore,  find- 
ing his  authors  confuted  and  his  caufe  abandoned,  was 
willing  to  conclude  the  affair  by  treaty;  which,  by  the 
mediation  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  was  accommodated 
upon  terms  very  much  to  the  honour  of  the  Venetians. 
But  the  defenders  of  the  Venetian  rights  were,  though 
comprehended  in  the  treaty,  excluded  by  the  Romans 
from  the  benefit  of  it  : fomc,  upon  different  pretences, 
were  imprifoned ; feme  Cent  to  the  galleys  ; and  all 
debarred  from  preferment.  But  their  malice  was 
chiefly  aimed  againft  F.  Paul,  who  foon  found  the 
effects  of  it  { for  as  he  was  going  one  night  to  his 
convent,  about  fix  months, after  the  accommodation, 
he  was  attacked  by  live  ruffians  armed  with  ftilcttoe*, 
who  gave  him  no  lefs  than  fifteen  ftabs,  three  of  which 
wounded  him  In  fuch  a manner  that  he  was  left  for 
dead.  The  murderers  fled  for  refuge  to  the  nuncio, 
and  were  afterwards  received  into  the  pope’ii  domi- 
nions ; but  were  purfued  by  divine  juftice,  and  all,  ex- 
0 cept  one  man  who  died  in  prifon,  periihed  by  violent 
deaths. 

This,  and  other  attempts  upon  his  life,  obliged  him 
• to  confine  himfelf  to  his  convent,  where  he  engaged  in 
writing  the  Hiilory  of  the  Council  of  Trent  ; a work 
unequalled  for  the  judicious  difpofltion  of  the  matter, 
and  artful  texture  of  the  narration  ; commended  bv 
Dr  Burnet  as  the  completed  model  of  hiftorical  wri- 
ting ; and  celebrated  by  Mr  Wotton  as  cquivolcut  to 
any  produftion  of  antiquity ; in  which  the  reader 
finds  **  liberty  without  liccntioufnefs,  piety  without 
hypocrify,  freedom  of  fpeech  without  nev led  of  de- 
cency, feverity  without  rigour,  and  extenflve  learning 
without  ollcntation.” 

In  this,  and  other  works  of  lefs  confcquencc,  he 
fpent  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  to  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1627,  when  he  was  foiled  with  a cold  and 
fever,  which  he  neglected  till  it  became  incurable.  He 
languiihcd  more  than  twelve  months,  which  he  fpent 
almuil  wholly  in  a preparation  for  hi*  paffage  into 
eternity  ; and  among  his  prayers  and  afpirations  was 
often  heard  to  repeat,  “ Lord  ! now  let  thy  fervant 
depart  in  peace.*’  On  Sunday  the  eighth  of  January 
of  the  next  year,  he  rofe,  weak  as  he  was,  to  mafs,  and 
went  to  take  his  repaft  with  the  red  ; but  on  Monday 
was  feized  with  a wcaknefs  that  threatened  immediate 
death  ; and  on  Thurfday  prepared  for  his  change,  by 
receiving  the  viaticum,  with  fuch  marks  of  devotion  as 
equally  melted  and  edified  the  beholders.  Through 
the  whole  courfe  of  hit  illncfs  to  the  lad  hour  of  his 
life  he  was  confultcd  by  the  fenate  in  public  affairs, 
and  returned  anfwers  in  his  grated  wcaknefs  with 
l'uch  prcfcnce  of  mind  as  could  only  arife  from  the 
, confciouftiefs  of  innocence. 

On  Saturday,  the  day  of  his  death,  he  had  the 
paffiunof  ourblcffcd  Saviour  read  to  him  out  of  St  John’s 
gofpcl,  as  on  every  other  day  of  that  week,  and  fpoke 
of  the  mercy  of  his  Redeemer,  and  his  confidence  in 
his  merit*.  As  his  end  evidently  approached,  the 
brethren  of  his  convent  came  to  pronounce  the  lad 
prayers,  with  which  he  could  only  join  in  his  thoughts. 
Vol.  XIV.  Tart  I. 


being  able  to  pronounce  no  more  than  thel’c  words,  Ptul 
EJo  pcrpelua,  *'  May  eft  thou  lad  for  ever  j'1  which  was  ^ jt 
underdood  to  be  a prayer  for  the  profperity  of  his 1 
country.  Thus  died  F.  Paul,  in  the  7 id  year  of  his 
age  ; luted  by  the  Romans  as  their  mod  formidable 
enemy,  and  honoured  by  all  the  learned  for  hi*  abili- 
ties, and  by  the  good  for  his  integrity.  His  clcteila- 
tion  of  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  church  appears 
in  all  hi*  writings,  but  particularly  in  this  memorable 
paffage  of  one  of  his  Utters  : **  There  is  nothing 
more  effential  than  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  the  Jcfuits. 

By  the  ruin  of  the  Jcfuits,  Rome  will  be  ruined  ; and 
if  Rome  is  ruined,  religion  will  reform  of  itfclf.”  He 
appears,  by  many  palfagcs  in  his  life,  to  have  had  a 
high  edeem  for  the  church  of  England  ; and  his  friend 
F.  Fulgentio,  who  had  adopted  all  his  notions,  made 
no  fcruple  of  adminiftcring  to  Dr  Duncombe,  an  Eng- 
lifh  gentleman  that  fell  fick  at  Venice,  the  communion 
in  both  kinds,  according  to  the  Common  Prayer  which 
he  had  with  him  in  Italian.  He  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  at  the  public  charge,  and  a magnificent  monu- 
ment was  eroded  to  his  memorial. 

Paul,  in  fca  language,  is  a fliort  bar  of  wood  or 
iron,  fixed  clofe  to  the  capdern  or  windla*  of  a fliip, 
to  prevent  thofe  engines  from  rolling  back  or  giving 
way  when  they  are  employed  to  heave  in  the  cable,  or 
otherwise  charged  with  any  great  effort. 

PAUI.IANISTS,  Paul  1 an  1 st ai,  a fcA  of  here- 
tic*, fo  called  ffcfh  their  founder  Paulus  Saraofatenus, 
a native  of  Samofata,  elected  bilhopof  Antioch  in  26a. 

His  doctrine  feetns  to  have  amounted  to  this : that  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghod  exid  in  God  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  faculties  of  rcafon  and  activity  do  in  man  J 
that  Chrid  was  bam  a mere  man  ; but  that  tl»e  rcafon  or 
wifdom  of  the  Father  dcfccndcd  into  him,  and  by  him 
wrought  miracles  upon  earth,  and  indructed  the  na- 
tions ; and,  finally,  that,  on  account  of  this  union  of 
the  Divine  Word  with  the  man  Jcfus,  Chrid  might, 
though  improperly,  be  called  G»d.  It  is  alfo  laid, 
that  he  did  not  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  $cc.  ; for  which  reafon  the  council  of  Nice 
ordered  thofe  baptized  by  him  to  be  re-baptized. 

Being  condemned  by  Dionyfius  Alcxxndrinus  in  a 
council,  he  abjured  his  errors,  to  avoid  depolition  ; 
but  foon  after  he  refumed  them,  and  was  actually  de- 
pofed  by  another  council  in  269.  -—He  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  father  of  the  modern  Socinians ; and 
his  errors  are  fevercly  condemned  by  the  council  of 
Nice,  whofe  creed  differs  a little  from  that  now  ufed, 
under  the  fame  name,  in  the  church  of  England.  The 
creed  agreed  upon  by  the  Nicenc  fathers,  with  a view 
to  the  mors  of  Paulus  Samofetenua,  concludes  thus  1 

r»vt  /1  «»  v»ti  ov*  >x<  ii/t  **,  &r. 

▼ tuT-tiC  ar«ti/<*rtO<  » »ai  « *•#?♦*«**  mVru."  - 

“ But  thofe  who  fay  thae  was  a time  when  he  was 
not,  and  that  he  was  not  before  he  was  born,  the  ca-  ^ 
tholic  and  apoftolic  church  anathematizes.”  To  thofe 
who  have  any  veneration  for  the  council  of  Nice  this 
mud  appear  a very  fevere,  and  perhaps  not  unjufl,  cen- 
fure  of  fomc  other  modern  fedb  as  well  as  of  the  So* 
ctoians. 

PAUI.ICIANS,  a branch  of  the  ancient  Manichees, 
fo  called  from  their  founder,  one  Paulua,  an  Armfnian* 
in  the  feventh  century  ; who,  with  his  brothet  John, 
both  of  Samofatai  formed  this  feft ; though  other* 
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Pwliciar*.  arc  of  opinion,  that  they  were  thus  called  from  another 

v“" Paul,  an  Armenian  by  birth,  who  lived  under  the  reign 
of  Juftinian  II.  In  the  feventh  century  a /.ealot  called 
Conilantine  revived  this  drooping  fie&,  which  had  dif- 
fered much  from  the  violence  of  its  adversaries,  and 
was  ready  to  expire  under  the  feverity  of  the  imperial 
edicts,  and  that  zeal  with  which  they  were  carried  in- 
to execution.  V lie  Pauliciaas, however,  by  their  num- 
ber, and  the  continuance  of  the  emperor  Niccphorus, 
became  formidable  to  all  the  Eaft. 

But  the  cruel  rage  of  perfecution,  which  had  for 
fame  years  l>een  fufpended,  hrokc  forth  with  redoubled 
violence  under  the  reigns  ol  Michael  Curopalatc s and 
Leo  the  Armenian,  who  inflicted  capital  punilbincnt 
on  fuch  of  the  Pauliciaus  as  refuted  to  return  into  the 
bofom  of  the  church.  The  emprefs  Theodora,  tuto- 
irfs  of  the  Emperor  Michael,  in  845,  would  oblige 
them  either  to  be  converted  or  to  quit  the  empire  : 
upon  which  feverul  of  them  were  put  to  death,  and 
more  retired  among  tire  Saracens ; but  they  were  nei- 
ther all  exterminated  nor  baniftied. 

Upon  this  they  entered  into  a league  with  the  Sara- 
cens; and  chooiiug  for  their  chief  an  officer  of  the 
greateft  refoluiiou  and  valour,  whofc  name  was  Carbeas, 
they  declared  agatnll  the  Greeks  a war  which  was 
• carried  on  for  fifty  years  with  the  greateft  vehemence 
and  fury.  During  ihcfc  commotions,  fomc  Paulicians, 
towards  the  conclufion  of  this  century,  fprtad  abroad 
their  doctrine*  among  the  Bulgariaffft  many  of  them, 
either  from  a principle  of  zeal  for  the  propagation  of 
their  opinions,  or  from  a natural  defire  of  flying  from 
the  perfecution  which  they  fullered  under  the  Grecian 

1 yoke,  re  tired,  about  the  clofc  of  the  eleventh  century, 

from  Bulgaria  and  Tinner,  and  formed  fcttlements  in 
other  countries.  Their  Jiril  migration  was  iuto  Italy  ; 
whence,  in  procefs  of  time,  they  fent  colonics  into 
ahi.otl  ail  the  other  provinces  of  Europe,  and  formed 
gradually  a confidcrablc  number  of  religious  aflrmblics, 
who  adhered  to  their  do&rirtc,  and  who  wcre.after- 
wards  pcrfecutcd  with  the  utmoft  vehemence  by  the 
Roman  pontiff*.  In  Italy  they  were  called  Palatini , 
from  a certain  place  called  Palana,  being  apart  of  the 
city  of  Milan,  where  tluy  held  their  aflemblies ; and 
Gaihari  or  G-izari,  from  Gazaria,  or  the  LcflVr  Tar- 
tary. In  France  they  were  called  AUngenfts,  though 
their  faith  differed  widely  from  that  of  the  Albigentes 
whom  Proteftant  writers  generally  vindicate.  (See  Al- 
Bigknsks).  The  firll  religious  alterably  the  Paulicians 
had  formed  in  Europe  is  (aid  to  have  been  difeovered 
at  Orleans  in  1017,  under  the  reign  of  Robert,  when 
many  of  them  were  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  The 
ancient  Paulicians,  according  to  Phot  ius,  expre fled  the 
Utmoft  abhorrence  of  Manes  and  his  doctrine  The 
G^eck  writers  comprife  their  errors  under  the  fix  fol- 
lowing particulars:  l.Thcy  denied  that  this  inferior 
and  viflblc  world  U the  production  of  the  fupreme 
y Being  ; and  they  diftinguilh  the  Creator  of  the  world 
and  of  human  bodies  from  the  moil  high  God  who 
dwells  in  the  heavens;  and  hence  fomc  have  been  led 
to  conceive  that  they  were  a branch  of  the  Guullics 
rather  than  of  the  Manichaeani.  2.  They  treated 
coi  tcir.pt uoufty  4I1C  Virgin  Mary  ; or,  according  to 
the  ufual  manner  oi  fpcaking  among  the  Greeks,  they 
refufed  to  adore  arul  worflup  her.  <.  Tlury  refufed  to 
celebrate  the  inftiiutiou  of  the  Lord’s  (upper.  4.Xhey 
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loaded  the  crofs  of  Chrift  with  contempt  aad  reproach ; 
by  which  we  are  only  to  underftaud,  that  they  refufed 
to  follow  the  abiuid  and  fujjcrititiuus  practice  of  the  v 
Grccka,  who  paid  to  the  pretended  wood  of  the  crofs 
a certain  fort  of  religious  homage.  5.  They  tvjdfted, 
after  the  example  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  Gnvft  'cs, 
the  books  of  the  Old  Tcftaxncut ; and  looked  upou 
the  writers  of  that  facrcd  hitlory  as  infpired  by  the 
Creator  of  this  world,  and  not  by  the  fupreme  God. 
6.  They  excluded  prclbytcrs  and  elders  from  ail  part 
in  the  adminiliration  of  the  church. 

PAULINA,  a Roman  lady,  wife  of  Saturniuf 
governor  of  Syria,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius. Her  conjugal  pence  was  difturbed,  and  violence 
was  offered  to  her  virtue,  by  u young  man  named 
Mundus,  who  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  had  esu fed 
her  to  come  to  the  temple  of  Ilis  by  means  of  the 
prieits  of  that  goddefs,  who  declared  that  Anubi* 
with  til  to  communicate  to  her  hunt  tiling  of  moment. 
Saturimia  complained  to  the  emperor  of  the  violence 
which  had  been  offered  to  his  wife  ; and  the  temple  of 
llts  was  overturned,  and  Mundus  baniftied,  See. — There 
was  betides  a Pavlina,  wife  of  the  philofophcr  Seneca. 
She  attempted  to  kill  hcrlelf  when  Nero  had  ordered 
her  huibaud  to  die.  The  emperor,  however,  prevent- 
ed her  ; and  flic  lived  funic  fnv  years  after  in  the  great- 
eft  melancholy. 

PAULINIA,  in  botany : A genus  of  the  trig}--* 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  o&andria  dafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  z 3d  or- 
der, Trioilai*.  Its  chara&crs  are  thefc  : the  flowers 
has  a permanent  einpalement,  compofcd  of  four  final! 
oval  leaves  ; it  has  four  oblong  oval  petals,  twice  the 
fizc  of  the  empalemcnt  ; and  eight  (hurt  ilami.’w  with 
a turbinated  germcn,  having  three  (hint  lleuder  ttylcs* 
crowned  by  (preading  ilignms  ; the  gcrrr.eu  tun*  to  a 
large  three-cornered  capiule  with  three  cells,  each  con- 
taining one  almoft  oval  feed  Linnaeus  reckons  feven* 
and  Miller  nine,  fpecies,  natives  of  the  W.  ;l  Indies. 

PAULINUS,  a bilhop  who  flouriihid  m the  early 
part  of  the  7th  century.  He  was  theapoUlc  of  York- 
(hire,  having  been  the  firft  archbifhop  ol  Yoik.  .his 
dignity  teems  to  have  been  conferred  on  him  about  the 
year  626.  He  built  a church  at  Almonbury,  ami  de- 
dicated it  to  St  Alban,  where  he  preached  to  and 
converted  the  Brigantes.  C.tmden  mentions  a cruls 
at  Dcwlborough,  which  had  been  erected  to  him  with 
this  i nfc ripi  ion,  Pau/inui  hie  praeTieavit  el  ceicbravil. 
York  was  io  (mall  about  this  time,  that  there  was  not 
fo  much  as  a finall  church  in  it  in  which  King  Edwin 
could  be  baptized.  Conftantius  is  fat'd  to  have  mad*: 
it  abifhapric.  Pope  Honoriu*  made  it  a metropolitan 
fee.  We  arc  told  that  Pauunus  baptized  in  the  river 
Swale,  in  one  day,  10,  oc-  men,  beiklc*  women  and 
children,  on  the  hi  ft  conversion  ol  the  Saxons  to  CUri- 
lliauily,  belides  many  at  llalyftonr.  At  Wallloiic,  in 
Northumberland,  he  baptized  Segbert  king  of  the 
Eaft  Saxons.  Bede  fays,  44  Pauhuus  coming  with 
ti»e  king  and  queen  to  the  royal  manor  called  Ai-Gcirin 
(now  Yeverin),  flaid  there  36 days  with  them,  em- 
ployed in  the  duties  of  cai«cliisi]ig  and  baptizing. 

In  all  this  time  be  did  nothing  from  morning  to  night 
but  ioiUuct  the, people,  who  flocked  to  him  tivm  .ill 
die  villages  and  places,  in  the  doctrine  ol  Chrift  H id 
(alvaiicu ; and>  after  they  were  iniiructcd,  baptizing* 
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FwVi.  then  In  the  neighbouring  river  Glen.M  According 
» 1 to  the  fame  Bede,  M he  preached  the  word  in  the  pro 
vince  o'  Lindifii  ; and  nr.d  concerted  the  crovernor  of 
the  city  of  Lindocollina,  whofe  name  was  BLeca,  with 
all  his  family.  In  this  city  he  buik  a ftone  church  of 
exquisite  workmamhip,  whofe  roof  being  turned  by 
long  negleA  or  the  violence  of  the  enemy*  only  the 
avails  are  now  Ibroding.”  He  is  alfo  faid  to  have 
founded  a c-Ucgiate  church  of  pr.*bvnd«  near  South  well, 
in  Nottinghimfhfre,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
This  church  he  if  C*id  to  have  built  when  he  baptized 
the  Contani  in  the  Trent. 

PAUL'J  i Marco),  a celebrated  traveller,  was  foo 
to  Nicholas  Paulo,  a Venetian,  who  wciit  with  hit 
brother  Matthew,  .'bout  the  year  1255,  to  Conftanti- 
nople,  in  the  reign  of  Baodoin  II.  Nicholas,  at  hi* 
departure,  left  his  wife  big  with  child  ; and  flic  brought 
to  the  world  the  famous  Marco  Paulo,  the  fuhje^k  of 
this  memoir.  The  two  Venetians,  having  taken  leave 
of  the  emp-ror,  crofted  die  Bhck  Sea,  and  travelled 
into  Armenia ; whence  they  pi  fled  over  land  to  the 
court  of  Barka,  one  of  the  greateft  lor.l»  of  Tartary, 
wh?  loaded  them  with  honours  This  prince  having 
been  defeated  by  one  of  his  neighbours,  Nicholas  and 
M.itthew  made  the  beft  of  their  way  through  the  de- 
ferts,  and  arrived  at  the  city  where  Kublai,  grand 
khan  of  the  Tartar*,  refided.  KuMai  was  entertained 
with  the  account  which  they  gave  Him  of  the  European 
manners  and  cuftom*  ; and  appointed  them  ambaftsdor* 
to  the  }*ipr,  in  order  to  demand  of  his  holine fs  a hun- 
dred miffionariet.  They  came  accordingly  to  Italy, 
obtained  from  the  Roman  pontilf  two  Dominicans, 
the  one  an  Italian  the  other  an  A fiatic,  and  carried 
along  with  them  young  Marco,  for  whom  Kublai  ei< 
prcfTcd  a Angular  affc-fct.on.  This  young  man,  having 
learned  the  different  diale&s  of  Tartary,  was  employed 
in  emtaflica  which  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  tra- 
veriing  Tartary,  Chinn,  and  other  caftern  rouatiies. 
At  length,  after  a rrfidcncc  of  feventcen  year*  at  the 
court  of  the  grand  khan,  the  three  Venetian*  returned 
to  their  own  country,  in  the  year  1295,  with  imtnenfe 
fortunes.  A fhort  time  after  hta  return,  Marco  ferving 
» hit  country  at  fca  again#  the  Genoefe,  his  galley,  in 
a great  nav.  1 engagement,  was  funk,  and  himfelf  taken 
prifonrr,  and  carried  to  Genoa.  He  remained  there 
many  years  in  confinement ; and,  as  well  to  amufe  his 
melan  holy  as  to  gratify  the  ft  who  defined  it  from 
him,  hi  fent  for  his  notes  from  Venice,  and  compofed 
the  hiftoty  of  his  own  and  hi*  father's  voyage#  in  Ju- 
lian, under  this  title,  Ddle  maraviglU  drl  mtmdo  da  lui 
vidute,  &c.  ; the  fir ll  editiou  of  which  appeared  at 
Venice,  in  8vo,  1496.  His  work  wa?  transited  into 
different  languages,  and  inferted  in  various  collections. 
The  editions  xnoft  eftermed  are  the  Larin  one  pub* 
lilhed  by  Andrew  Muller  at  Cologne,  in  4to,  1671  j 
and  that  ’□  French,  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of 
voyage*  publilhcd  by  Bergeron,  at  the  Hague,  1 73 r, 
is  2 vols  }to.  In  the  writings  of  Marco  Paulo,  there 
are  fome  things  true  and  others  highly  incredible  It 
is  indeed  difficult  to  believe,  that  as  foon  as  the  grand 
khan  was  informed  of  tire  arrival  of  two  Venetian 
merchants,  who  were  come  to  fill  thcriaca  (or  treacle) 
at  his  court,  he  fent  before  them  an  efi  ort  of  40,000 
men.  and  afterwards  difpatched  thefe  Venetians  am* 
bailadors  to  the  Pope,  to  be  (each  his  holinefs  to  fend 


him  a hundred  mifuormiet.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  Pluto*, 
believe  that  the  pope,  who  doubtlcfs  had  n anient  zeal  Pavl>' 
for  the  propagation  of  thr  faith,  inftcad  of  a hundred,  ’ 

Ihould  have  fent  him  only  two  miffion-nes.  There 
are  therefore  fome  errors  an  1 exaggeration*  in  Marco 
P*ulo  s narrative  ; but  many  other  things  which  tvere 
afterward,  verified,  and  whxh  have  been  of  fervicc  to 
fureeeling  travellers,  prove  that  in  feveral  rclptids  hi* 
relation  is  valuable.  He  not  only  gave  better  account* 
of  Chins  than  had  been  before  received  ; but  liicewife 
furnifhed  a dcf.riprion  of Japsn,  of  many  of  the  iflaods 
of  the  Eaft  Indies,  of  Mida^rafar,  and  the  coaila  of 
Africa  ; fo  that  from  bis  w;>rk  it  might  be  e»fily  col- 
lected, that  a direct  paftage  by  lea  to  the  In  !ic*  w j 
not  only  poffihle,  but  practicable.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  add,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors  of 
the  Univcrfal  Htftory,  what  he  wrote  from  his  own 
knowledge  is  both  curious  ”.nd  true,  to  that  where  he 
has  crrrd  his  father  ani  uncle  mu#  have  deceived  him. 

PA  ULUS  AiviLius.  Sec  /E^ilivs  Paulmt. 

PA  VO,  the  rsacocK,  in  orn’tholopy  ; a genus  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  galiinse.  The  Head  is  co- 
vered with  feathers  which  bend  tack  vards  ; the  fea- 
thers of  the  tail  are  viry  long,  and  be:suf  fully  va- 
riegated with  eyes  of  different  colours.  Latham  enu- 
merates eight  fpccies : 

1.  The  criftatus,  or  common  peacock  of  English  Litb-m'r 
authors,  has  a comprcffci  creft  and  folitary  fpurs.— 

Jt  is  about  the  fize  of  a common  turkey  ; the  length 
from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail  being 
three  feet  eight  inches.  The  bill  is  nearly  two  inches 
long,  and  is  of  a brown  colour.  The  irides  are  yellow. 

On  the  crown  there  is  a fort  of  creft,  compofed  of  24 
feathers,  which  are  not  webbed  except  at  the  ends, 
which  are  gilded  green.  The  ihafts  arc  of  a whitilh 
colour  ; and  the  he.id,  neck,  and  breaft,  are  of  a i'rceo 
gold  colour.  Over  the  eye  there  is  a ftreak  of  white, . 
and  beneath  there  is  the  fame.  The  back  and  rump 
art  of  a green  gold  colour,  gloffed  over  with  copper ; 
the  feathers  are  diltinft,  and  lie  over  each  other 
like  (hells.  “ Above  the  tail  fpringt  an  inimitable 
fet  of  long  beautiful  feathers,  adorned  with  a varie- 
gated eye  at  the  end  of  each  ; thefe  reach  confiderably 
beyond  the  tail ; and  the  lon?eft  of  them  in  many 
birds  are  four  feet  and  a half  in  length.  This  beauti- 
ful tiain,  or  tail  as  it  is  falfely  called,  may  be  expand- 
ed quite  to  a perpendicular  upward#  at  the  will  of  the 
bird.  ‘The  true  tail  is  hid  beneath  this  uroup  of  fea- 
thers, and  confifU  of  18  grey  brown  feathers,  one  foot 
and  a half  long,  matked  on  the  GJes  with  rufous  grey: 
the  L-apular?  and  teller  wing  coverts  are  reddiih  cream- 
colour,  variegated  with  black  : the  middle  coverts  deep 
blue,  glofted  with  grpen  gold  : the  grrateft  and  baftard 
wing  rufous  : the  quills  are  Jfo  rufous;  fome  of  them 
variegated  with  rufous,  blackilh,  and  green  : the  belly 
and  vent  arc  grrenifh  bhck  : the  thighs  yeilowilh  : the  v 

leg*  ftout ; thofr  of  the  malt  furnilhed  with  a llrong  fpur 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  , the  colour  of  them 
grey  brown." 

t he  female  is  rather  Icfs  than  the  male  The  train 
is  very  Ihort,  being  muck  Ihorter  than  the  tail,  and 
fcarcely  longer  than  its  coverts  ; neither  are  the  feather* 
furnifhed  with  eye*.  ’The  creft  on  the  head  is  fimilar 
to  that  on  the  head  of  the  male  : the  fidei  of  the  head 
have  a greater  portion  of  white  : the  throat  and  neck 
8 m. 
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*rc  green  : the  reft  of  the  body  »nd  winy!  arc  cinere- 
ous brown  : the  bread  is  fiiaged  with  white  : the  bill 
is  the  fame  : the  hides  arc  lead-colour:  the  legs  are  as 
in  the  male  ; but  the  fpur  is  generally  wanting,  though 
in  fome  birds  a rudiment  of  one  is  feen.  In  fomc  male 
birds,  all  the  wing  coverts  and  fcapulars  are  of  a fine 
deep  blue  green,  very  gloffy  ; but  the  outer  edge  of 
the  wing  and  quills  are  of  the  common  colour. 

This  bird,  now  fo  common  in  Europe,  is  of  caftern 
origin,  being  a native  of  India.  They  are  found  wild 
in  the  iflamls  of  Ceylon  and  Java  in  the  Eail  Indies, 
and  at  St  Helena,  at  Barbuda,  and  other  Wed  India 
iflands.  They  are  not  natural  to  China  ; but  they  are 
found  in  many  places  of  Afia  and  Africa.  They  arc, 
however,  nowhere  fo  large  or  fo  fine  as  in  India,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ganges,  from  whence,  by 
degrees  they  have  fpread  into  all  parti,  increafing  in 
a wild  date  in  the  warmer  dimes;  but  wanting  fume 
care  in  the  colder  regions.  In  ours,  this  bird  does 
not  come  to  its  full  plumage  till  the  third  year.  The 
female  lays  five  or  fixgreyifli  white  eggs  ; in  hot  cli- 
mates 20,  the  fizc  of  tnofe  of  a turkey.  Thefc,  if  let 
alone,  fhe  lays  in  fome  fecrct  place,  at  a diftancc  from 
the  ufual  refort,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by  the 
male,  which  he  is  apt  to  do  if  he  find  them.  The  time 
of  fitting  is  from  27  to  30  days.  The  young  may  be 
fed  with  curd,  chopped  leeks,  barley-meal,  &c.  moi- 
dened  ; and  are  fond  of  grafhoppers,  and  fome  other 
infe&s.  In  five  or  fix  months  they  will  feed  as  the  old 
ones,  on  wheat  and  barley,  with  what  clfc  they  can  pick 
«p  in  the  circuit  of  their  confinement.  They  feem  to  pre- 
fer the  moll  elevated  places  to  rood  on  during  night  ; 
fuch  as  high  trres,  tops  of  houfes,  and  the  like.  Their 
cry  is  loud  and  inharmonious  ; a peifeit  contrail  to 
their  external  beauty.  They  arc  caught  in  India,  by 
carrying  lights  to  the  trees  where  they  rood,  and  ha- 
ving painted  reprefentations  of  the  bird  prefented  to 
them  at  the  fame  time  ; when  they  put  out  the  neck 
to  look  at  the  figure,  the  fportfman  flips  a noofe  over 
the  head,  and  fccurcs  his  game  (a).  In  mod  ages 
they  have  been  C deemed  a*  a filutary  food.  Hortcn- 
fius  gave  the  example  at  Rome,  where  it  was  carried 
to  the  highed  luxury,  and  fold  dear  (a)  : and  a young 
pea-fowl  is  thought  a dainty  even  in  the  prefent  times. 

The  life  of  this  bird  is  reckoned  by  fome  at  about 
2 ; years  ; by  others  100. 

x.  The  variegated  peacock,  is  nothing  elfe  hut  a 
mixed  breed  between  the  common  and  white  peacock; 
am!  of  courfe  varies  very  confiderably  in  colour. 

3.  The  white  peacock  is,  as  its  name  imports,  en- 
tirely white,  not  excepting  even  the  eyes  of  the  train, 
which  it  i*  neverthelefs  eafy  to  trace  out.  This  va- 
riety is  in  Latham’s  opinion  marj  common  in  Eng- 
land than  elfewhcre.  We  are  iufonned  by  the  fame 
author,  that  two  indancea  have  occurred  to  him  of  the 


females  of  this  fpeciea  having  the  external  marks  of  the 
plumage  of  the  male. 

4.  The  pa vo  muticus  is  about  the  fixe  of  the  crcfted 
peacock  ; but  the  bill  is  larger  and  a fli -coloured  : the 
irides  arc  yellow,  and  round  the  eyes  is  red  ; on  the 
top  of  the  bead  is  an  upright  cred  four  inches  long, 
and  draped  forcewhat  like  an  car  of  corn.  Tire  colour 
is  green  mixed  with  blue.  The  top  of  the  neck  and 
head  arc  greenifh,  marked  with  fpots  of  blue,  which 
have  a fircak  of  white  down  the  middle  of  each  : the 
back  is  grecntlh  blue  : the  bread  is  blue  and  green 
gold  mixed  : the  belly,  fide#,  and  thighs  are  afh-colour, 
msrkcJ  with  black  fpotd,  ftreaked  with  white  on  the 
belly:  the  wing  coverts  andfrcondarics  are  not  unlike  the 
bark  : the  Rrcatcr  quills  arc  green,  tranfverfely  barred 
with  black  linca,  but  growing  ycilowifli  towards  the 
ends,  where  they  arc  black  : the  upper  tail  coverts  are 
fewer  than  thofc  of  the  common  peacock,  but  much 
longer  than  the  tail ; they  are  of  a chefnut  brown,  with 
white  (hafts,  and  have  at  the  end  of  eac:h  a large  fpot 
gilded  in  the  middle,  then  blue,  and  furrounded  with 
green  : the  legs  arc  aflvcuUnired,  and  not  furnilhed  with 
fpur#,  or  they  have  been  overlooked  by  thole  who  have 
fetn  them. 

The  female  is  (mailer  than  the  male  ; and  differs  in 
having  the  belly  quite  black,  and  the  upper  tail  co- 
vert# much  flumcr : the  tail  is  green,  edged  with  blue, 
and  white  (hafts.  It  inhabits  Japan,  and  is  only  knawn 
to  Europe  by  means  of  a painting,  fent  by  the  empe- 
ror of  Japan  to  the  pope. 

So  beautiful  a fpeciea  of  birds  as  the  peacock  could 
not  long  remain  a ftranger  in  tire  more  ditlant  parts  in 
which  they  were  produced;  for  fo  early  aa  the  days 
of  Solomon,  wc  find,  among  the  articles  imported 
in  his  Tarfliifti  navies,  apes  and  peacocks.  A mo- 
narch fo  convcifant  in  all  branches  of  natural  hifto- 
ry,  “ who  fpeke  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non, even  into  the  hyffop  that  fpringeth  out  of  the 
wall ; who  fpoke  alfo  of  beads  and  of  fowl,"  would 
certainly  not  negled  furo idling  his  officers  with  in- 
HrucVmns  for  collecting  every  curiofity  in  the  coun- 
tries they  voyaged  to,  which  gave  him  a knowledge 
that  dirtmguiihed  him  from  all  the  princes  of  his  time. 
./Elian  relate s,  that  they  were  brought  into  Greece 
from  fome  barbarous  country  ; and  that  they  were  held 
in  fuch  high  efteem,  that  a male  and  female  were  va- 
lued at  Athens  at  icoo  drachmae,  or  32  1.  51.  10  d. 
Their  next  ltcp  might  be  to  Samoa;  where  they  were 
prrfcrv.d  about  the  temple  of  Juno,  being  the  birds  fa- 
cred  to  that  goddels ; and  Gellius,  in  hie  Kories  Atncat 
c.  16.  commend*  the  excellency  of  the  Samian  pe.i- 
cockf.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  they  were 
brought  there  originally  for  the  purpofrs  of  ftiperfti- 
tion,  aud  afterwards  cultivate1,  for  the  gfes  of  luxury. 
Wc  are  alfo  told,  when  Alexander  was  ia  India,  he 

found 


T»w. 


(a)  Tavernier'*  Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  57.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  on  both  fide*  of  the  Ganges  catch 
them  with  a birdlime,  prepared  from  the  milky  juice  of  two  forts  of  trees  ( Jicus  rcfiglofa  tS*  W/ra.-Lm  ), 
boiled  with  oils  into  a confidence  ; which  proves  fufficienlly  tenacious  to  entangle  them,  or  the  largett  birds.— 
Phil.  Tranf.  voL  lxxi.  p 376. 

(&)  They  mnft  have  bccu  in  plenty  not  with  Handing,  or  the  Emperor  Vitellius  could  not  have  got  fufficient 
for  his  large  di(h,  called  the  Buckler  of  Mintrva,  which,  hiflory  fays,  was  filled  with  the  livers  oi  Icari,  tongue* 
*>f  flamingoes,  and  brains  of  pheafantj  and  peacocks. 
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found  vaft  number*  of  wild  ones  on  the  banks  of  the 
* Hyaroti*  f and  was  fo  ftruck  with  their  beauty,  as 
to  appoint  a Xivere  puniflimetH  on  any  perfoo  that  kill- 
ed them. 

Peacock*  erf  its,  in  ancient  times,  were  among  the 
ornament*  of  the  king*  of  England.  Eraald  de  Ac- 
lent  was  lined  to  king  John  jn  140  paifries,  with  fat  k* 
huts,  lorains,  gilt  fpura,  and  peaiocks  crcfts,  fuch  M 
would  be  for  h»s  credit.  See  Plate  CCCLXXXI. 

5.  The  pavo  hicalcaratus,  is  larger  than  the  common 
■pheafant.  The  bill  ia  black,  but  from  the  nofiriU  to 
the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  red.  The  iridqp  are  yd* 
low  The  fea  timers  on  the  crown  of  the  head  aor  fuf- 
Xk-ieatly  long  to  form  a creft,  of  a dull  brown  colour. 
The  fpacc  between  the  bill  and  eyes  ia  naked,  with  a 
few  Xcattercd  hair*  : the  fide*  of  the  head  are  , white  : 
the  neck  it  bright  brown,  lirtated  acrofi  with  duiky 
brown  : the  upper  parti  of  the  back,  fcapulat*,  ani 
wing  coverts,  are  dull  brown,  dotted  with  paler  bro*n 
and  ycllowilh  ; beGdes  which,  each  feather  ia  marked 
nr  ar  the  end  with  a ronudiih  large  fpot  of  a gilded 
purple  colour,  changing  into  blue  and  green  in  diffe- 
rent lights  : tbr  lower  ysact  of  the  back  rump  are 
dotted  w;th  white:  all  the  under  parti  arc  brown,  ftri- 
ated  tranfvcrfely  with  black  : the  quill*  are  duiky  ; the 
fccondarics  are  marked  with  the  fame  fpot  as  the  reft 
of  the  wing:  the  upper  tail  corents  are  longer  than 
-the  tail,  rind  each  marked  at  the  end  with  a fpot  like 
the  wing  feathers,  each  of  wbi  h is  furtuundcd  Hr  if 
with  a circle  of  black,  and  ultimately  with  au  orange 
one : the  legs  and  claws  are  brown,  and  on  the 
Lack  part  of  each  leg  axe  two  fpura,  one  above  the 
other. 

The  female  is  a third  ftnaller  than  the  male.  The  bead, 
neck,  and  under  parts  are  brown  ; the  head  fmooth  : 
the  upper  parts  are  alfo  brown,  and  the  feathers  mark- 
ed with  a dull  blue  fpot,  furrounded  with  dirty  orange: 
the  feathers  which  cower  thr  tail  are  fimiLr  ; but 
marked  at  the  end  with  nn  obfeure  dull  oval  fpot  of 
blue  : the  legs  have  no  fpurs 

This  fpecics  is  of  Chincfc  origin,  anil  fome  of  them 
have  been  brought  from  China  to  England  alive,  and 
have  been  for  fume  time  in  the  pod*  (Son  ofiDr  James 
Monro.  The  male  is  row  in  the  Leverian  Mufcum, 
in  the  fmeft  prefenation. 

Sonne  rat  obferves,  that  the  bird  from  whence  his 
dcfcriptinn  was  tuksn  bad  two  fpurs  on  one  leg,  and 
three  00  the  other.  This  mult  furrly  be  a lujut  na- 
tmrjr i efprcially  as  be  fays,  it  U the  fame  a*  that  in 

£iiw.  pi.  -67. 

6.  The  pavo  tibetarus,  is  about  the  fiac  of  a pinta- 
do,  being  .about  two  feet  and  nearly  two  inches  long. 
The- hill  isab  've  an  inch  and  .1  half  long,  ami  cinere- 
ous : the  tri-lea  arc  y Uov>  : the  head,  neck  an.l  under 
parts  are  a(h  coloured,  marked  with  hhek  (h  lines  1 


r.ifhcd  with  two  fpurs  behind,  Like  the  Sail  fpccies  : 
the  claws  are  hUckuh.  This  fpeiies  inhabits  the  , 
kingdom  of  ITiibet.  The  Chinefe  give  it  the  name  of  J 
Chi  a -uhien  - Khi. 

Pavo,  in  ichthyology.  See  Ps-jcoct-Jijl. 

Pa vo,  ia  agronomy,  a comicllacion  in  tlie  Xouthera 
h/cxnifphere,  unknown  to  the  ancient*,  and  not  vifibie 
ip  our  latitude.  It  confjfts  of  14  liars,  of  which  the 
names  aud  fituations  are  as  follow : 


The  eye  of  the  peacock 
In  tlie  bread 
In  the  right  wing 
In  the  middle 
In  the  root  of  the  tail,  fir  ft 
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lo  the  right  foot 

In  the  leu  foot  I 1 9 43  7I50  49 

See  AsTtonowY,  n®  4C6. 

PAVOK,  a Roman  deity,  whofc  wnrlhip  was  intro- 
duced ly  Tullus  Hoilihin,  who,  in  a ptnic,  vowed  a 
(brine  to  him,  and  one  to  Pallor,  PoUnefs  ;mnd  there 
fore  they  are  found  on  the  coins  of  that  family. 

PAURJEDASTYLiE,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
name  of  a genus  of  perfedl  r .ylUls  with  double  py- 
ramids, and  no  intermediate  column,  compofcd  of 
12  planes,  or  two  hcxsnguLar  pyramids  joined  bafe  to 
bate. 

PAUSANIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a feftival  id 
which  were  folcmn  games,  wherein  nobody  contend- 
ed but  free-born  Spurtjns;  in  honour  of  Paufiniae 
the  .Span a r.  general,  under  whom  the  Greeks  over- 
came the  Pcrfians  in  the  iamou*.  battle  of  PUtsea, 

PAUSANIAS,  a Spartan  king  and  general,  who 
fignaliacd  himfclf  at  the  battle  of  Plat  get  again  li  the 
Pci  funs.  The  Greeks,  very  frnliblc  of  lain  fcrvices, 
tewarced  his  merit  with  a tenth  of  the  fpoila  takcu 
from  the  Pcrfians.  He  was  after  wa  ids  appointed  to 
command  the  Spartan  armies,  and  hr  extended  hit 
conquefts  in  Afia  j but  the  haughrinefs  of  his  behavi- 
our created  him  many  enemies ; and  the  Athenians 
(bon  obtained  a fuperiority  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.— 
P.iufamas,  difiatisfied  with  his  countrymen,  offered  to 
betray  Greece  to  the  Pufian*,  if  he  received  in  mar- 
riage as  the  reward  ot  his  perfidy  rise  daughter  of 


the  wing  coverts,  back,  and  rump,  are  grey,  with  final! 
white  dot h;  befidcs  which,  on  the  wing  coverts  and 
>b»rk  arc  large  1 ound. fpot s of  a fine  blue,  changing  in  their  king.  His  intrigues  were  difeovered  1 y means 
different  lights  to  violet  and  green  gold:  the  quills  of  a young  man  who  was  intruded  with  hia  letters  to 

Perfia,  and  who  refufid  to  go,  on  recollecting  tliat  fuedt 
aa  bad  been  employed  in  that  office  before  bad  never  re- 
turned. The  letters  were  given  to  the  Epbori  of  Spar- 
ta, and  the  perfidy  of  Paufitoias  was  thus  difeovered. 
He  flad  for  fafety  to  a temple  of  Minerva  ; and  as  the 
feaOuy  of  the  place  firrccnci  him  from  the  violence 
* of 


and  upper  (ail  coverts  i re  alio  grey,  marked  with  I lack- 
i(h  lines;  the  quills  have  two  round  blue  fpot*  on  each, 
like  thole  of  the  coverts  ; on  tbr  outer  wens,  and  on 
each  tiil  feather,  there  are  four  of  the  f4me,  two  on 
tach  fide  the  web  } the  middle  coverts  are  the  longcft, 
the  others  Jhorten  by  degrees  ; the  legs  arc  grey,  far- 
Vol  XIV.  Part  X. 
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Paufenla*  of  hi*  p irfuers,  the  facrcd  building  was  furroanded 
p II  with  heaps  of  (tones,  the  firft  of  which  wa*  carried  there 
* _ ^ „ by  the  indignant  mcther  of  the  unhappy  man.  He 
was  ftarved  to  death  in  the  Urr.ple,  and  died  about 
474  7*ar»  before  the  Cbriftian  ^a.  There  was  a fe- 
Rival  and  folrmn  games  inftitutcd  to  his  honour,  in 
which  only  free  born  Spartans  contended.  There  was 
alfo  an  oration  fpoken  in  his  praife,  in  which  his  ac- 
tions were  celebrated,  particularly  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
and  the  defeat  of  Mardonius.  See  Pausania. 

Pausania  a,  a learned  Greek  hiftorian  and  ora- 
tor, in  the  fecond  century,  under  the  reign  of  Antoni- 
nus the  philofopher,  wa®  the  difciple  of  Herodus  At* 
ticus.  He  lived  for  a long  time  in  Greece ; and  af- 
terwards went  to  Rome,  where  he  died  at  a great 
age.  He  wrote  an  excellent  defeription  of  Greece, 
in  ten  books ; in  which  we  find  not  only  the  fitua- 
tion  of  places,  but  the  antiquities  of  Greece,  and 
every  thing  moft  curious  and  worthy  of  knowledge. 
Abbe  Gcdoin  has  given  a French  tranflation  of  it,  in 
2 vols  4to. 

PAUSE,  a flop  or  reflation  in  fpcaking,  tinging, 
playing,  or  the  like.  One  ufc  of  pointing  in  gram- 
mar is  to  make  proper  paufes,  in  certain  places. — 
There  i*  a paufc  in  the  middle  of  each  verfe j in  an 
hemiilich,  it  is  called  a ref  or  repofe.  See  Poetry, 
and  Reading. 

PAW,  in  the  manege.  A horfe  is  faid  to  paw  the 
ground,  when,  his  leg  being  either  tired  or  painful,  he 
does  not  rcti  it  upon  the  ground,  and  fcara  to  hurt 
himfclf  as  he  walks. 

PAWN,  a pledge  or  gage  for  furcty  of  payment  of 
money  lent.  It  is  faid  to  be  derived  a pagnoy  quia  res 
iju/r  pignori  danlur,  pup  no  vet  monu  IraJunlur.  The 
party  that  pawns  goods  hath  a general  property  in 
them  ; they  cannot  be  forfeited  by  the  party  that  hath 
them  in  pawn  for  any  offence  of  his,  nor  be  taken  in 
execution  for  his  debt  ; neither  may  they  otherwife  be 
put  in  execution  till  the  debt  for  which  they  are  pawn- 
ed is  fatistied. 

If  the  pa  ah  is  laid  up,  and  the  pawnee  robbed,  he 
i*  not  anfwerabtc  ; though  if  the  pawnee  ufe  the  thing, 
a*  a jewel,  watch,  fitc.  that  will  not  he  the  worfe  for 
wearing,  which  he  may  do,  it  is  at  his  peril ; and 
if  he  is  robbed,  he  is  anfwerable  to  the  owner,  as  the 
•ting  Derationed  the  lofs.  See. 

If  the  pawn  is  of  fuch  a nature  that  the  keeping  it 
m charge  to  the  pawnee,  as  a cow  or  a horfe,  See.  he 
may  milk  the  one  and  ride  the  other,  and  this  ihall 
go  in  recompence  for  his  keeping, 
t Things  which  will  grow  the  worfe  by  ufing,  as  ap- 

parel, &c.  he  may  not  ufe. 

PEA,  in  botany.  See  Pisusr. 

PEACE  (Temple  of)t  a celebrated  temple  at  Rome, 
which  was  confumcd  by  fire  A,  D.  191  ; produced,  as 
fome  writers  fuppofe,  by  a flight  earthquake,  for  no 
thunder  wa®  heard  at  the  time.  Dio  Cafliu*,  how- 
ever, fugpoles  that  it  began  in  the  adjoining  houfes. 
Be  that  *s  it  will,  the  temple,  with  all  the  furrounding 
buildings,  were  reduced  to  afhes.  That  magnificent 
ftru^ure  bad  been  raifed  by  Vcfpafian  after  the  de- 
ftru£t*on  of  Jcruf  km,  and  enriched  with  the  fpoilsand 
®rr»rrunuoi  the  temple  of  the  Jews.  The  ancient* 
fpenk  of  it  one  of  the  moft  ftately  buildings  in  Rome. 
Xhcre  men  of  learning  uftd  to  hold  their  aflcmblie*, 


and  lodge  their  writing*,  as  many  other*  depofited  Pe*ck 
their  jewels,  and  whatever  elfe  they  efteemed  of  great  W 
value.  It  was  likewife  made  ufe  of  as  a, kind  of  ma-  _ 

gazine  for  the  fpices  that  were  brought  by  the  Roman 
merchants  out  of  Egypt  and  Arabia ; fo  that  many 
rich  perfons  were  reduced  to  beggary,  all  their  valuable 
effect*  and  treafurca  being  confumcd  in  one  night, 
with  the  temple. 

PEACH,  in  botany.  Sec  Amygdalos. 

PEACOCK,  in  ornithology.  See  Pavo. 

PsACOCK-Fj/b.  Pinna  ant  raebu  55,  caudaft  fakata. 

The  body  of  this  fifh  is  of  various  colours  j the  bn  of 
the  anus  has  55  Artaks,  and  its  tail  is  in  the  form  of  a 
crefcent.  The  head  is  without  fc«iles  ; it  is  brown 
upon  the  upper  part,  yellow  above  the  eyes,  and  of  a 
filvcr  colour  on  the  tides.  The  b*ck  is  round,  and 
adorned  with  beautiful  blue  ftreaks  in  a ferpentinc 
form  ; and  the  belly  bright  as  tilver.  The  fins  of  the 
breaft  are  round,  and,  like  thofe  of  the  belly,  have  a 
yellow  ground  with  a grey  border ; that  of  the  back 
is  of  a violet  colour  ; that  of  the  anus  is  draw  colour- 
ed j and,  bfUy,  that  of  the  tail  i*  yellow  on  the  Gde*, 
red  toward*  the  middle,  and  bordered  with  a deep 
blue.  We  are  a*  yet  ignorant  of  its  length. 

There  is  a variety  of  this  filh  found  only  in  the  In- 
dian fcas,  and  therefore  called  the  Indian  betuoth  fijh  ; 
which  is  thus  deferred  in  the  language  of  Linnxua-r 
Pavo" pinna  eaudah  forciptUa  : fpinis  tier  fait  Liu  14: 
ocello  ctrru/eo  fume  oculot.  It  has  the  fin  of  its  tail 
forked;  14  (harp  point*  or  prickles  on  the  back,  with 
a round  blue  ftreak  behind  the  eye*. 

The  body  of  this  fifh  is  of  an  elliptical  form  ; the 
head  is  covered  with  fcalcs  to  the  tip  of  the  fnout  j 
the  two  jaws  are  armed  with  long  and  ftnrp  teeth  ; the 
fiali  of  the  eye  is  black,  and  the  iris  of  a white  colour, 
with  a mixture  of  greeo.  At  the  infertion  of  the  fins 
of  the  belly  is  found  a bony  fubftanee.  The  head, 
hack,  and  fide*,  are  of  a yellow  colour,  more  or  left 
deep,  and  covered  with  lines  or  ftreaks  of  (kyblue. 

Thefe  colour®  are  fo  agTecably  mixed,  that  they  re- 
ferable the  elegance  of  the  peacock’s  tail. 

PEAK  or  Derbyshire,  a chain  of  very  high 
mountains  rn  the  county  of  Derby  in  England,  famous 
for  the  mines  they  contain,  and  for  their  remarkable 
caverns.  The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  are  Pool's- 
hole  and  Elden-hole.  The  former  is  a cave  at  the  foot 
of  a high  hill  called  Coitmcfs,  fo  narrow  at  the  en- 
trance that  paffengers  are  obliged  to  creep  on  all-fours ; 
but  it  foon  open*  to  a con  fide  rablc  height,  extending 
to  above  a quarter  of  a mile,  with  a roof  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  that  of  an  ancient  cathedral.  By  the  petrify- 
ing water  continually  dropping  in  many  parts  of  the 
cave  are  formed  a variety  of  curioua  figures  and  repre- 
fentarion®  of  the  works  both  of  nature  and  art.  There 
is  a column  here  as  dear  as  alabafter,  which  is  called 
The  Queen  of  Scots  Pillar , becaufe  Queen  Mary  is  faid 
to  have  proceeded  thus  far  when  (be  vifited  the  cavern* 

It  feems  the  curiofity  of  that  princefs  h:id  led  her 
thus  far  into  this  dark  abode ; and  indeed  there  are 
few  travellers  who  care  to  venture  farther;  but  others, 
determined  to  fee  the  end  of  all,  have  gone  beyond  it. 

After  Aiding  dwwn  the  rock  a little  way,  is  found  the 
dreary  cavity  turned  upwards : following  its  rourfc, 
and  climbing  from  crag  to  crag,  the  traveller  arrives  at 
a great  height,  till  .the  rock,  doting  over  hii  head 
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on  all  fide*,  puts  an  end  to  any  further  fubterrancoui  PE  AN,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  field  of  a coat  of 
journey.  Juft  at  turning  to  defeend,  the  attention  is  arms  is  feble,  and  the  powdering*  or.  II  ' 

caught  by  a chafm,  in  which  is  feen  a candle  glim-  PEAR,  in  botany.  See  Praus.  Pcy ce 

mering  at  a vaft  depth  underneath.  The  guides  fay,  P*A*  Clafs.  See  EireiA  Lacrjma. 

that  the  light  is  at  a place  near  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  PEARCE  (Dr),  lord  hifttopof  Rochcfter,  wis  the 

pillar,  an  l no  lefs  than  8c  yards  below.  It  appears  fon  of  a dtftillerin  High  Holhorn,  He  married  Mifs 
frightfully  deep  indeed  to  look  down  ; but  perhaps  Adam*,  the  daughter  of  a cliftillcr  in  the  f <me  neigh- 
does  not  mcafure  any  thing  like  what  it  is  faid  to  do.  bourhood,  with  a confidcrablc  fortune,  who  lived  with  * 

If  a piilol  is  fired  by  the  Queen  of  Scots  pillar,  it  will  him  ca  years  in  the  higheft  degree  of  connubial  hap- 
make  a report  as  loud  as  a cannon.  Near  the  extre-  pioels.  He  had  his  education  in  Weftrainfter  fchool, 
mity  there  is  a hollow  in  the  roof,  called  the  Needle* / where  he  was  diftinguifhed  by  his  merit,  and  clc&ed 
Eye  ; in  which  if  a candle  is  placed,  it  will  reprefent  a one  of  the  king's  fcholars.  In  1710,  when  he  was  20 
ftarin  the  firmanent  to  thofe  who  are  below.  At  a years  old,  be  was  cle&ed  to  Trinity  CoiLgc,  Cam- 
little  diilauce  from  this  cave  is  a fmall  clear  ftrearn  bridge.  During  the  firil  years  of  his  refidcncc  at  the 
confiding  of  hot  and  c»ld  water,  fo  near  each  other,  univerfity,  he  fometimes  amufed  himfelf  with  lighter 
that  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  fame  hand  may  be  compofitions,  fome  of  which  are  inserted  in  the  Guar- 
put,  the  one  into  the  hot  water  and  the  other  into  dian  and  Spectator.  In  1716,  he  publifhed  his  edi- 
the  cold.  tion  of  Cieero  de  Oratere,  and,  at  the  defire  of  a friend, 

Elden-hole  is  a dreadful  chafm  in  the  fide  of  a moun-  luckily  dedicated  it  to  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Parker  (af- 
tain;  which,  before  the  latter  part  of  the  lait  century,  terwards  Earl  ef  Macclesfield),  to  whom  he  was  a 
was  thought  to  be  altogether  unfathomable.  In  the  ftrtnger.  This  incident  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fu- 
t ime  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a poor  man  was  let  down  ture  fortune;  for  Lord  Parker  foon  recommended  him 
into  it  for  200  yards ; but  be  was  drawn  up  in  a frea-  to  Dr  Bentley,  matter  of  Trinity,  to  be  made  one  of 
zy,  and  foon  after  died.  In  1 68 2 , it  was  examined  by  the  fellows  ; nnd  the  dotior  confected  to  it  on  tbis 
Captain  Collins,  and  in  1699  by  Captain  flturmy,  who  condition,  that  his  lordfhip  would  promife  to  unmake 
publifhed  their  accounts  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac-  him  again  as  foon  as  it  lay  in  his  power  to  give  him 
tioni.  The  latter  defeended  by  ropes  fixed  at  the  top  a living.  In  1717,  Mr  Pearce  was  ordained  at  the 
of  an  old  lead-ore  pit,  four  fathoms  aimoft  perpendicu-  age  of  27  ; having  taken  time  enough,  as  he  thought, 
lar,  and  from  thence  three  fathoms  more  obliquely,  be-  to  attain  a fufficicnt  knowledge  of  the  Cacrcd  office, 
tween  two  great  rock*.  At  the  bottom  of  thii.he  In  1718,  Lord  Parker  was  appointed  chancellor,  an  A 
found  an  entrance  into  a very  fpacious  cavern,  from  invited  Mr  Pearce  to  live  with  him  in  his  boufe  as 
whence  he  defeended  along  with  a miner  for  15  fa-  chaplain.  In  1719,  he  was  inllituted  into  the  redory 
thorns  perpendicular.  At  laft  they  came  to  a great  of  Staplcford  Abbots,  in  EfTcx  ; and  in  1720,  into 
river  or  water,  which  he  found  to  be  20  fathoms  that  of  St  Bartholomew,  behind  the  Royal  Exchange, 
broad  nnd  eight  fathoms  deep.  The  miner  who  ac-  worth  400  I.  per  annum.  In  1723,  the  lord  chancel- 
companied  him,  inlifted  that  this  water  ebbed  and  lor  preferred  him  to  St  Martin’s  in  the  Fields.  His 
flowed  with  the  fea  ; but  the  Captain  difproved  this  Majefty,  who  was  then  at  Hanover,  was  applied  to  in 
aflertion,  by  remaining  in  the  place  from  three  hours  favour  of  St  Clagct,  who  was  then  along  with  hire  ; 
flood  to  two  hours  ebb,  during  which  time  there  was  and  the  dodor  adually  kiflcJL  hands  upon  the  occa- 
no  alteration  in  the  height  of  the  water.  As  they  fion : but  the  chancellor,  upon  the  king’s  return,  d if. 
walked  by  tlie  fide  of  this  water,  they  obfrrved  a hoi-  puted  the  point,  and  was  permitted  to  prefent  Mr 
low  in  the  rock  fome  feet  above  them.  The  miner  wfent  Pearce. — Mr  Pearce  foon  attracted  the  notice  ani 
into  this  place,  which  was  the  mouth  of  another  cavern;  efleem  of  perfons  in  Ihc  highcil  ftations  and  of  the 
and  walked  for  al»out  70  paces  in  it,  till  he  juft  loft  greateft  abilities*  Befide  Lord  Parker,  he  could  rec- 
iight  of  tbe  Captain.  He  then  called  to  him,  that  he  kon  among!!  his  patrons  or  friends,  Lord  Maccles- 
had  found  a rich  mine;  but  immediately  after  came  field,  Mr  Pultcney  (afterwards  Earl  of  Bath),  arch- 
running  out  and  crying,  that  he  had  feen  an  evil  fpi-  biihop  Potter,  Lord  Hardwicke,  Sir  Ifaa.'  Newton, 
rit;  neither  could  any  perfuafions  induce  him  tore-  aod  other  illuftrious  perfooages. — In  1724,  the  de- 
turn. The  floor  of  thefe  caverns  is  a kind  of  white  gree  of  dodor  of  divinity  was  conferred  on  him  by 
ftonc  enamelled  w ith  lead  ore,  and  the  roofs  are  en-  arcbbiftiop  Wake.  I be  fame  year  he  dedicated  to  his 
crufted  with  (hining  fpar.  On  his  return  from  this  patron,  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  hit  edition  of  Ltn.- 
fuhterraneous  journey.  Captain  Sturmy  vms  feiged  with  ginus  on  tbe  Sublime,  with  a new  Latin  verfion  aui 
a violent  headach,  which,  after  continuing  four  days,  notes. 

terminated  in  a fever,  of  which  he  died  in  a (hurt  When  the  church  of  St  Martin’s  was  rebuilt.  Dr 
time.  Pearce  preached  a fermon  at  the  canfctiation,  which 

Several  years  ago  this  cavern  was  vifited  by  the  late  he  afterwards  pri  nted,  and  accompanied  with  an  efiay 
Mr  James  Fcrgufon  : who  tells  us,  that  it  confitts  of  on  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  temples,  traced  from  ihc 
two  hollows  one  over  another;  but  that  tbe  mouth  of  rude  ftnnes  which  were  firftufed  for  altars  10  the  noble 
the  lowermoft  is  now  flopped  up  by  planks  of  timber  ftrudure  of  Solomon,  which  he  confiders  as  the  firft 
laid  acrofs  it,  on  which  is  a heap  of  ftones  thrown  in  temple  completely  covered.  His  obfervitions  on  that 
at  the  upper  mouth  with  a defign  to  fiQ  up  the  cavern  building  which  is  called  the  Temple  of  Dagon  removes 
entirely  ; which,  however,  will  probably  be  never  ac-  part  of  the  difficulty  which  prcfcntsitfelf  in  the  narra- 
compliffied  on  account  of  its  vaft  fize.  tion  of  the  manner  in  which  Samfon  deflroyed  it. 

P sax  of  Tenerife.  See  Tssuirri.  The  dcaocry  of  Winchc Her  becoming  vacant,  Dr 
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pelrce  *«i  appointed  (lean  in  17391  ini  in  t>ie  year 
' 1744  he  vn  defied  prolocutor  of  the  lower  houfe  of 
convocaton  for  the  province  ot  Crattif  urj-  Htafriehis 
now  began  to  think  of  him  tor  the  epifcopal  dignity  j 
but  MrDennh  language  rathtr  dtrlineil  it.  Ho  wen  r, 
after  fryerti  tiifficulties  had  been  (brief  and  remoeedr 
lie  confenfed  to  accept  ihe  biflirpric  of  Bangor,  and 
promifed  Lord  Har.l.vkke  to  i‘o  it  with  a good  grace. 

He  accordingly  n n ’t  proptr  acknoretedgmema  of  the 
royal  ooodoefc,  and  «r.a  eonfccrated  Fth.  ia.  1748- 
Upon  the  declining  Kate  of  health  o-  Dr  Wilcock*, 
bi:hnp  of  Rocheiter,  the  bilhop  o<  Bangor  was  frt.ril 
times  applied  to  by  arciibtihop  Herring  to  accept  of 
Rochelter,  tad  the  deanery  o!  Wetlminite:,  in  n change 
for  Bangor ; but  the  bilhop  then  firth  figni fieri  his  de- 
lire  to  obtain  Ictase  to  refign  and  retire  to  a pri.ate 
life.  His  lordfhip,  howrye-,  upon  bring  pttffcd,  fof- 
fcrptl  himftlf  to  lie  -'reycile  1 upon.  - **  My  1 ori  (faid 
he  to  the  Duke  of  NettraBlc),  jour  grace  offera  thtfe 
dignities  to  me  tu  fa  gctieious  bind  friendly  a manner, 
that  1 promife  yon  to  adapt  them.”  Upon  the  death 
of  Bilhop  Wflcocfcs  he  teas  accordingly  promoted  to 
the  fee  of  HOchellcr  an  l deanery  of  Weftminfter  m 
1116.  Bilhop  Sherlock  died  in  1 7*1,  and  Loid  Bath 
oltcrcd  hie  intertft  lor  getting  the  biihop  of  Rochcflrr 
appointed  to  fuceed  him  in  the  diocefe  of  1 .0 rid  mi ; 
hot  the  bilhop  told  hil  lonllhip,  that  be  had  deter- 
mined never  to  he  bilhop  of  London  or  aichhiihop  of 
Canterbury. 

In  the  year  1763,  his  lon'.fliip  being  73  years  old, 
and  finding  himfcll  left  fit  for  the  Lufmeis  of  hri  Ka. 
lions  as  bilhop  and  dean,  inlofroed  his  fncnd  Lord 
Bath  of  hia  intention  to  rtligtt  both,  and  lice  in  a re- 
tired manner  npon  Ilia  priratc  fortune.  Lord  Bath 
undertook  to  acgiiaint  hia  majefly  i who  named  a day 
and  hour,  when  the  tiiihop  was  admitted  alone  into  the 
clofet.  He  toM  the  king,  that  he  wilhed  to  hare  fomc 
interval  between  the  fatigues  of  bofindj  and  eternity; 
and  defired  hia  mi-jcllv.to  confute  proper  peifons  about 
the  propriety  and  legality  of  hia  tefignation  In  about 
two  months  the  king  informed  him,  thst  Lord  Mans- 
field  (aw  no  obj  ftion;  and  that  Lord  NorlhiiiRton, 
who  had  been  douhtful,  on  farther  confideration 
thought  that  the  rrquell  might  be  complied  with. 
Unfortunately  for  the  f ifliop,  l ord  Bath  applied  for 
Bilhop  Newton  to  fuceeerl.  This  ularmed  the  rtiint- 
Kty,  who  thought  that  no  dignities  (honhl  be  obtain- 
ed but  through  their  hand*.  They  therefore  oppofed 
the  refignation  ; and  hia  majefly  was  inlormcd  that  the 
tifhnpa  diflikrd  the  dtfigo.  Hia  majefty  feut  to  him 
•gain;  and  at  a third  audience  told  him,  that  he  mutt 
think  no  more  of  rtfigning.  The  bilhop  replied,  fair, 

1 am  all  dory  and  fu‘  miffionj"  and  then  retired. 
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ton,  occafioned  by  Ilie  do&dr'a  letter  to  Wattiland,  Pi 
on  the  publication  of  hil  treatife,  inti  tied,  Xcrifiitre  *** 
Vindicated,  J edit.  1 752.  And  fiuce  hi»  death,  a com-  ~ 
mentary  with  notes  on  the  fourCfan^diili  and  the  Ads 
of  the  A potties,  together  with  a nee  tranfl.tljn  of  St 
Paul’s  fir  ft  Eptilie  to  the  Corinthians,  with  a para- 
pi.  r?fc  and  notes*  hare  fern  puhiift.ed,  with  hi»  life 
pnfixd,  from  original  MSS.  in  2 veils  410. 

The  following  cbtiafter  of^this  excellent  bifhop  was 
pnhlifhrl  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  fur  1775,  anti 
wat  written,  as  wt  are  told,  br  a contemporary  an  1 
fr.rnd  **  The  work!  haa  rwt  lull  for  many  years  a 
more  rrfpe<ftmWe  member  of  focitty  thsn  the  late  Dr 
P.arce ; nor  the  ileigy  a more  piom  and  learned  pre- 
late. In  his  younger  day*,  be  tort  he  became  a gra* 
dti  te,  hit  published  that  excellent  edition  of  Longiuu**r 
Hill  admired  and  quoted  l nr  the  fetll  critics.  Whet  ia 
fud  of  LoDgimn  himfcll  by  out  excellent  EogHftz 
poet,  is  as  appiuabie  to  the  editor : 4 He  is  himftlf 
the  great  futdirae  he  draws for  very  few  of  his  order 
ever  arrived  to  that  perfe&ion  in  tluqutnct,  foe  which 
he  was  fo  jnttly  celebrated.  Hitdtdicn  was  fi  topic,  ner- 
vous, end  flowing ; hrt  feutrmenls  were  juft  and  fubliare  ; 
mei'e  fuhhmc  than  the  henthui  critic,  in  proportion 
to  the  fnperior  fnblimity  of  the  CbriRian  revelation* 

Yet  he  was  nfcver  puffVJ  tip  with  the  general  applacfea 
of  the  worW,  hnt  of  an  hum l le  deportment,  reftm- 
bling  the  meek  Jtfas  as  far  as  the  wraknefa  of  human 
nature  can  refcmble  a character  without  fin.  Hia 
countenance  wjs  always  placid,  and  difplaytd  the  be- 
nevolence of  his  heart,  it  bis  extenfivc  charity  had  not 
proved  it  to  a demontl  ration.  His  tbrrft  of  knowledge 
prompted  him  to  a very  ftudrous  life,  and  that  render* 
cd  both  his  complexion  and  conliitucion  delicate  ; yet 
it  held  out  by  the  blrfftng  of  Providence  beyond  the 
8yth  year  of  his  a we;  which  is  the  more  extnurnlinary, 
confidering  the  midnight  lump  had  call  a p.lenrfs  over 
hts  complexion:  yet  with  all  his  learning  Xnd  know- 
ledge, his  humility  and  mode  fly  reftraine-i  bim  Iron* 
irary  publications,  whi  -h  the  world  may  hope  for  from 
his  executors  j one  particularly  in  divinity,  which  hw> 
been  the  oVjeft  of  his  contemplation  for  many  yearn 
paft.  With  a view  to  complete  that  work,  and  to  tew 
tire  from  the  buiHe  of  the  world,  he  ft  rug^ied  fo  hint 
to  refigu  his  biftmpric,  St c.  After  pofle fling  the  eftefirts 
xnd  veneration  of  ali  who  knew  him  for  a long  ferkg 
of  years,  either  is  rtdorof  a very  Urge  parifh,  or  as  a 
di.mitary  of  the  church,  hr  In*  left  the  world  in  leans ; 
and  gon?  to  receive  the  infinite  reward  of  bis  piety 
and  virtue  ** 

PEARCH,  in  ichthyology.  Sec  Pftcs. 

Tire  pearch  affords  good  i'pdrt  for  the  anirier.  Thfe 

^ bert  time  for  their  biting  is  when  the  fp'ing  is  o vrr. 

In  1768 "he  obtained  leave  to  refign  the  deanery  ; in  and  before  the  bents  of  fummer  come  on.  At  thfe 
f»7a  he  loft  hil  lady  ; and  after  feme  montha  of  ling-  time  they  are  very  greedy;  and  the  angler,  with  good 
Wing  decay,  be  died  at  Little  Ealing,  June  29.  1774.  management,  may  take  at  one  Handing  all  that  arc 
This  eminent  prebtc  diftinguilhed  himfcll  in  every  in  the  hole,  be  they  ever  fo  many. 

Tartof  his  life  by  the  virtues  proper  to  hia  ttation.  The  proper  baits  are  a tninow  or  young  frog  ; btf^ 
His  literary  abilities,  and  application  to  facred  and  the  worm  called  the  (•rantifiag,  well  fcoured,  ia  lifts 
philological  learning,  appear  ty  hi>  w'orks  ; the  prin-  excellent  xt  all  times  of  the  year.  When  the  pearch 
cipal  of  which  are,  A letter  to  the  clergy  of  the  church  bites,  he  fhouM  always  have  a great  deal  of  time  al- 
of  England,  on  occafion  of  the  bilhop  of  Roche fter'a  lowed J>im  to  fwallow  the  bait. 

commitment  to  the  Tower,  2cl  edit.  1722.  Miracles  The  pearch  will  hitc  all  day  long,  if  the  weather  be 
©f  Jcfu*  vindicated,  1727  and  1728.  A review  of  the  cloudy  ; but  the  bed  time  ia  from  eight  to  tm  in  the 
text  of  Milton,  1733.  Two  letters  agaiuft  Dr  Middle,  morning,  and  from  three  till  fix  in  the  afternoon. 

The 
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Fcsrtfi,  The  peiTch  n very  abftemions  in  winter,  and  will  fcl* 
dom  bite  in  thii  fcafon  of  the  yew  | if  he  dne*  at  nil, 
' ’ it  ia  in  the  middle  of  the  day  : at  which  time  indeed 

ill  filh  bite  bed  at  that  feaion. 

If  the  bait  be  a mi  now,  wli’eh  is  the  bait  that  af* 
ford*  molt  diverfion  to  the  angler,  it  ntuA  l*  failcncd 
to  the  hook  alivr,  by  putting  the  hf*ok  throu/h  the 
upper  lip  or  back  6 n ; it  mud  be  k<pt  at  about  mid* 
water,  and  the  float  null  be  a quill  and  a cork,  that 
the  mi  now  alone  m^y  hot  be  able  to  fink  it. 

The  line  rauft  be  oi  fi  k,  and  ilrong  < and  the  hook 
armed  with  a final!  and  fine  wit  e,  ttat  if  a pike  thouli 
take  the  bait,  as  is  not  unfvrqutntly  the  raft,  he  may 
be  taken.  The  way  to  carry  the  m nowa  or  fmall 
gudgeons  alive  for  baits  is  this : A tiu  pot  se  to  be 
provided,  with  holes  in  the  lid,  and  fi  led  with  water  ; 
and  the  fifli  being  put  in  tbit,  the  w/tcr  ia  to  be  chan- 
ged once  in  a quarter  of  an  how  by  the  holes,  with- 
out taking  off  the  lid  at  any  time,  except  when  the 
bait  ia  to  be  uken  out. 

A £m«U  cafong  net,  made  forthefe  littlr  fr(b,  IhouH 
be  taken  out  with  the  pearch  tackle ; 8nd  one  or  two 
calls  of  this  will  take  hdtts  enough  for  the  day,  with- 
out any  fattbrr  trouble.  When  the  bait  ia  a frog, 
the  hook  it  to  be  failcncd  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
leg.  The  befl  place  far  the  fiihing  for  p.arch  is  ia 
the  turn  of  the  water  near  fome  gravelly  fcotir.  A 
pl.it c of  tbia  kind  being  pitched  upon,  it  (hould  be 
baited  over-night  with  lobworms  chopped  to  pieces  ; 
and  in  the  morning,  on  goinff  to  it,  the  depth  ia  to  l*e 
regularly  plumbed,  and  then  the  book  mi  to  be  baited 
with  the  worm  or  other  bait ; and  an  it  i’.ra~»  ulong, 
the  pcarcb  will  f ion  feize  upon  it. 

1 pAjKcn-GJme,  the  name  of  a kind  of  glue,  of  re- 
markable ftrength  and  purity,  made  from  the  lions  of 
pearches. 

PEARL,  in  natural  hillory,  a bard,  white,  finning 
body,  ufually  rotmdilh,  found  in  a teiiaceoos  fifh  re* 
fembling  an  oyfler. 

Pearls  though  diet  med  of  the  number  of  gems  by 
tnir  jewellers,  and  highly  valued,  not  only  at  this  time 
but  in  all  ages,  proceed  only  from  a ditkemper  ia  the 
creature  that  produces  thorn,  analogous  to  the  be /oars 
and  other  ftony  concretion*  in  feveral  animals  of  other 
kinds. 

The  fifii  in  which  thefc  are  ufually  produced  is  the 
JLall  Indian  pearl-oyAer,  «•  it  is  commonly  called, 
fieiides  this  ftiell,  there  arc  many  others  that  are  found 
to  produce  pearl*  t aa  the  common  oyfter,  the  mufcle, 
and  feveral  others ; the  pearls  of  which  are  olteo  very 
good  ; but  thofc  of  the  true  Indian  berberi,  or  pearl* 
otlyer,  are  in  general  fitpcrior  to  all.  The  fmall  or 
feed  pearl*,  alfo  c.dle  1 vvnu  fxarL , from  their  being 
fold  by  the  ounce  and  not  by  tale,  are  vattly  the 
inoA  numerous  and  common  : but,  as  in  diamonds, 
among  the  multitudes  of  fmall  oner,  there  air  1 mailer 
numbers  and  larger  found,  fn  in  pearls  there  art  larger 
and  larger  kinds  ; but  as  they  increase  in  fixe,  they 
are  proportion  »bly  Icfs  frequent;  and  this  is  one  rca- 
fon  of  their  great  price.  We  have  Scotch  pearls  fre- 
quently as  big  as  a little  tare,  fome  as  big  as  a large 
pea,  and  fome  few  of  the  fixe  of  a hoHe-bean  ; but 
tbefe  are  ufually  of  a bad  ftwpe,  and  of  little  value  in 
proportion  to  their  weight.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  had 
a pearl  perfect  ia  its  lhape  and  colour,  ami  ot  the  fixe 


of  a pigeon**  egg.  The  fineft,  and  what  is  called  the  fWf 
true  fhape  of  the  pearl,  is  a perfefl  round  1 hot  if  *“* 
pearls  of  a conliderahle  fixe  are  of  the  fliape  of  a p ear, 

<s  is  not  unfrequently  the  cafe,  they  sre  not  left  va- 
lued, sis  they  ferve  for  ci r rings  and  other  ornaments. 

Their  colour  ought  to  be  a pure  white  | and  that  not 
a de*t!  an  1 Ufel.-fs,  but  a dear  and  brilliant  on? : they 
muft  Se  perfe&iy  free  from  any  foulneft,  fpot,  or  Asia  ; * 
and  their  Airfares  mull  be  naturally  fmooth  and  gJofiy; 
for  they  bring  their  natural  pohih  with  them,  wUuh 
art  is  not  aMe  to  Improve. 

All  pearls  are  formed  of  the  matter  of  the  Ihcll,  and 
con  A i of  a number  of  coats  fpread  with  petfect  regu- 
larity oae  over  another,  ia  the  manner  of  the  feveral 
coats  of  an  onion,  or  like  the  feveral  A rata  of  lilt 
Acmes  found  in  the  hi  iddcrs  or  ftomacka  of  animal#, 
only  much  thinner. 

Momitr  of  f [flung  for  PidttLi  in  tbs  E<tjl  InJitt 

There  «re  two  fcaions  for  penrl-fiflring  : the  firlt  is  in 
March  and  April,  and  the  iiA  in  AuguA  nod  Septem- 
ber ; and  the  more  rain  there  fills  in  the  year,  the 
more  plentiful  arc  thefc  fisheries.  At  the  he^insiug 
of  the  lcafon  there  are  f um times  250  barks  on  the 
h.nks;  the  lar^rrr  barks  have  two  divert,  and  tne 
ftrodltr  one.  As  foon  as  the  bntks  arrive  at  the  place 
where  the  fifii  lie,  and  have  call  anchor,  each  diver 
hinds  a llone,  fix  inches  thick  and  a foot  long,  under 
his  body  ; which  ferves  him  as  a balUA,  prevents  his 
being  driven  away  by  the  tnotioa  of  the  water,  and 
enables  him  to  walk  more  Readily  under  the  w ives. 

They  alio  tic  another  very  heavy  Rone  to  one  foot,  by 
which  they  are  very  fprcdily  fent  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ka : and  as  the  oyfler*  arc  ufually  firmly  failcncd  to 
the  rock*,  they  arm  their  hands  with  leather  mitten-, 
to  prevent  their  lx-iug  wounded  in  pulling  them  vio- 
lently rtf ; but  this  talk  fome  perform  with  an  iron 
rake.  In  the  loll  place,  each  diver  cairies  down 
with  him  a large  net  in  the  tnr.nner  of  a hick,  tied  to 
hi*  neck  by  a long  cord,  the  other  end  of  which  ii 
fattened  to  the  fide  of  the  bark.  This  net  is  to  holJ 
the  oyllvrs  gutheied  from  the  rock,  and  the  cord  is 
to  pull  up  the  diver  when  his  bag  is  full,  or  when  he 
wants  a r. 

In  this  equipage  he  himetimes  precipitates  him- 
felf  fixty  feet  under  water;  and  as  he  ha*  no  time  to 
lofe,  he  no  foont-r  arrives  at  the  bottom,  than  he  be- 
gins to  run  from  fije  to  fide,  tearing  up  all  the  oy- 
Aers  he  meets  with,  and  cramming  them  into  his  bud- 
get. 

At  whatever  depth  tbe  divers  are,  the  lijhc  is  A> 
g*eat,  tint  they  ealiiy  fee  whatevtr  palTcs  iu  the  fea  ; 
and,  to  their  great  contternation,  lometimcu  perceive 
monArous  fiihcs,  from  which  all  tbeir  adJrtfi  in  mud- 
dying the  water,  Jtc.  will  not  always  fave  them,  but 
they  unhappily  1 ecome  their  prey  : and  of  all  the 
dangers  of  the  filhery,  this  is  one  of  the  greatcA  and 
molt  ufual.  The  befi  divers  will  keep  under  water 
near  half  an  hour,  and  the  reA  do  not  Ray  lefs  than  a 
quarter.  During  this  time  they  boli  their  breath 
without  the  ufe  of  oils  or  any  other  liquors;  only 
acquiring  the  habit  by  long  practice.  When  they 
find  thcmfelve*  Araitened,  they  pull  the  rope  to 
which  the  bag  is  failcncd,  and  bold  fall  by  it  witu 
both  hands  : when  thofc  in  the  buk,  taking  the  fig- 
nal,  heave  them  up  into  the  air,  and  unload  them  of 
* their 
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Pearl,  tbeir  fiih  > which  is  fometime*  500  oyftcrs,  and  fome* 
*"  » times  not  above  50.  Some  of  the  divers  need  a mo- 
ment** refpite  to  recover  breath;  others  jump  in  again 
inftantly,  continuing  this  violent  exercife  without  in* 
termiflion  for  fevers l hours. 

On  the  (hore  they  unload  their  barks,  and  lay  their 
cyilers  in  an  infinite  num'  er  of  little  pits  dag  in  the 
fand  four  or  five  feet  fquare,  railing  heaps  of  fand 
over  them  to  the  height  of  a man  ; and  in  this  condi- 
tion they  are  left  till  the  rain,  winJ,  and  fun,  have 
obliged  them  to  open,  which  foon  kills  them : upon 
this  the  flefh  rots  and  dries,  and  the  pearls,  thus  difen* 
gaged,  fall  into  the  pit  on  their  taking  out  the  (hells. 
After  clearing  the  pits  of  the  graffer  filth,  they  lift 
the  fand  fevcral  times  in  order  to  find  the  pearl ; but, 
whatever  care  they  take,  they  always  lofc  a great 
many.  After  cleaning  and  drying  the  pearls,  they 
are  palled  through  a kind  of  fievc,  according  to  their 
fixes ; the  fraalicft  are  then  fold  as  feed-pearls,  and 
the  reft  put  up  to  au&ion,  and  fold  to  the  higheft 
bidder. 

Though  thofe  ornaments  are  met  with  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  the  moft  eftccmcd  have  always  been 
thofe  of  Afia  and  the  call  coaft  of  Africa.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Madura,  which  lies  on  the  tad  of  MaU* 
bar,  there  are  many  pearl  fifheries.  Tutukurin  or 
Tutucorin  is  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  city  on 
lift/.  Vmrv. th*  filhrry  coaft.  At  the  time  the  Portuguefe  were 
matter*  in  thefe  part*,  the  taking  of  oyflcis  in  the 
ftraifs  betwixt  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  and  the  conti- 
tent,  was  ft y led,  by  way  of  excellence,  the  jijbny,  and 
very  deferverily  ; for  though  fome  prefer  the  pearls 
taken  near  the  ifiand  of  Babarcn  in  the  Perfian  gulf, 
and  thofe  likewife  found  on  the  coaft  of  China  at 
Hainan,  yet  it  might  be  very  cafily  proved,  from  the 
cotnparifon  ot  the  annual  amount  of  thofe  fifheries 
within  this  period,  that  they  were  very  feldcra  fupe- 
rior  to  this  of  which  we  are  f peaking.  It  was  one 
of  the  wifeft  pointi  in  the  Pottuguel’e  policy,  that, 
though  they  were  really  in  pofleflion  of  this  beneficial 
commerce,  yet  they  chofe  to  dtflemblc  it*  and  took 
all  imaginable  precautions  in  order  to  make  the  natives 
believe  that  they  were  perfectly  ftce,  and  that  their 
interpofilion  was  not  fo  much  the  effc&s  of  authority 
as  of  good-will ; it  was  for  this  reafon  that  they  never 
pretended  to  cre&  any  fort  either  at  Tutucorin  or  at 
Calipatnam,  two  towns  upon  the  continent,  from 
whence  moft  of  the  fifhers  and  their  bark*  came,  and 
that  they  fuffered  the  ancient  cuftoma  to  take  place. 

The  feafon  of  the  filhery  was  the  latter  end  of  April 
or  beginning  of  May,  fomrtimt*  fooner,  fometimes 
•later,  according  to  the  weather.  The  direction  of  it 
was  left  entirely  to  the  fovereign  of  the  country,  call- 
id  the  naik ; and  the  Portuguefe,  in  quality  of  the 
prote&ors  of  the  fca,  Cent  two  frigates  to  defend 
the  fifhing  vefiels  from  the  Malabar  and  Malcbve  pi- 


rates. The  time  which  this  pcsri-fith’ng  lifted  was 
about  a fortnight,  of  the  beginning  of  whkh  the  naik 
gave  public  notice;  and,  the  day  l^eing  come,  there 
repaired  to  the  plate  affigned  fevtral  thoufands  of 
people  of  all  fexet  and  ages,  and  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  filhing  ve AVIs,  and  divers  from  five  or  fix  hun- 
dred to  a thou  fan  1 or  more.  Upon  a fig-nal*  given 
the  boats  put  to  fea  ; and,  having  chofe  their  proper 
ftatioin,  the  diver*  plunged  and  brought  up  the  oy* 


fters  in  little  balkcts  upon  their  heads with  which  Pe*rl. 
the  boats  being  fufficiently  laden,  they  were  carried  ' 

•n  (hore,  where  the  people  who  remained  there  for 
that  purpofe  buried  them  in  the  fand,  till,  l.y  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  the  filh  was  corrupted  and  tonfumed,  and 
the  pearls  eafi.'y  taken  out.  The  whole  conduft  of 
the  firft  day’s  filhery  belonged  to  the  naik  ; and,  af- 
ter that  deduction,  what  was  caught  every  day  waa 
feparated,  and  particularly  diftinguilhed,  but  went  to 
the  common  profit.  The  whole  number  of  the  people 
employed  at  fca  and  on  fitore  amounted  frequently  to 
50,000  or  60,000  fouls ; and  the  pavilions  and  tents 
fee  up  for  their  accommodation  made  a fine  appearance 
at  adiftance.  When  the  pearls  were  cxtraAeJ,  clcanfcd, 
and  dried,  they  palled  them  through  a kind  of  fieves, 
by  which  their  fize*  were  diftinguilhcd.  When  all 
was  over,  the  naik  appointed  a time  and  place  for  the 
public  market ; in  confcqucncc  of  which  there  was  a 
kind  of  fair,  that  laftcd  commonly  from  the  dofe  of 
Jun«  till  the  beginning  of  September.  The  fm  a lie  ft, 
which  are  what  wc  call  fted  f*arl,  they  fold  by  weight, 
and  all  the  reft  according  to  their  refpcAivc  fixes  and 
beauty,  from  a few  (hillings  op  to  ten  or  twenty 
pounds,  and  fometimes  more  a-picce  ; but  there  were 
few  buyers,  except  the  Portuguefe  merchants,  who, 
bringing  ready  money,  had  got  bargains,  and  thus  all 
parties  were  pleafed.  The  Portuguefe  a (Tumid  the 
proteAion  of  this  filhery  very  foon  alter  they  fettled  ia 
the  Indies,  and  held  it  till  the  year  1658,  when,  ia 
confcqucncc  of  their  lofics  in  Ceylon  and  elfewhere, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who  have  remain- 
ed in  pofitfiion  of  it  ever  fincc. 

The  Dutch  have  changed  this  method,  as  we  are 
informed  by  a perfon  very  ..well  acquainted  with  their 
affairs.  The  courfe  into  which  they  have  put  it  is,  in 
few  words,  this : the  camp  is  fometimes  held  on  the 
coaft  of  Madnra,  upon  the  continent  ; fometimes  on 
the  ifland  of  Manar,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  who,  notwithftanding,  follow  the  example  of  . 
the  Portuguefe,  and  lay  claim  to  no  higher  title  than 
that  of  pruieftor*  of  the  filhery,  in  which  quality  their 
coramiffary  is  ever  in  the  camp,  as  well  as  the  naik 
or  fovereign  of  the  country,  who  is  alfo  the  rajah  of 
Tanjour.  The  oyfters  caught  every  day  are  put  up  in 
tuns  or  barrels,  of  which,  when  m certain  number  are 
full,  they  put  them  up  to  fate  by  way  of  auAion ; and 
the  merchants  bid  according  as  they  have  an  opi- 
nion of  the  oyflers  for  the  feafon  : but  the  middle 
price  is  between  30  and  40  (hillings  ftcrling  per  caflc. 

When  a merchant  hat  bought  fuch  a lot  at  this,  he 
entries  it  to  his  quatters;  and  after  a certain  num- 
ber of  days  he  proceeds  to  opening  the  oyfters,  blit  al- 
ways in  the  air,  for  rise  ftencii  ia  fo  great  as  to  be  al- 
moft  inlupportablr.  They  open  them  ovct  tubs,  into 
which  they  pour  what  comes  out  of  the  oyfter,  us  alio 
that  muddy  water  that  remains  in  the  calk  ; next 
they  draw  it  out  into  cullenders  of  fevcral  fixes, 
and  at  length  perhaps  they  find  four  or  five  (hilling* 
worth  of  pearls,  fometimes  to  the  V'.ltie  of  ten  or 
twelve  pounds ; fo  that  it  in  a perfeft  lottery,  by 
which  lome  few  becoming  rich,  it  betrays  numbers 
into  beggary.  This  pearl-filhcry,  we  are  told,  brings 
the  Dutch  company  an  annual  tribute  of  20,000 1. 

There  are  a variety  of  rivers  great  and  fmall  in 
Eaftcrn  Tartary  conliJcrablc  for  pearl-filhcry ; but 

thefe 
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Pesti  thefe  pearls,  though  much  e (teemed  by  the  Tartars* 

"'v— ' would  be  little  valued  by  Europeans,  on  account  of 
their  defeds  in  (hape  and  colour.  The  Emperor 
Kang-hi  had  feveral  chaplets  or  firings  of  thefe  pearls* 
each  containing  ioo,  which  were  very  large,  and  ex- 
a&ly  matched.  There  are  many  rivulets  in  Livonia 
which  produce  pearls  almofi  equal  in  fixe  and  clear- 
nefs  to  the  Oriental  ones.  There  are  feveral  fiflieries 
both  on  the  eaftern  and  weftern  coaili  of  Africa  ; the 
moft  confidcrable  of  which  lie  round  fome  fmalli  (lands, 
©ver-againft  the  kingdom  of  Sofala  ; but  the  people 
thus  employed,  inflcad  of  expofing  the  oyfters  to  the 
warmth  of  the  fun,  which  would  induce  them  to  open. 
Jay  them  upon  the  embers  ; by  which  abfuni  method, 
thofe  pearls  which  they  catch  contra  A a dull  kind  of 
rednefs,  which  robs  them  of  their  natural  luftre  as 
well  as  of  their  value.  Pearl  fi (hi ng  is  performed  by 
the  women  as  well  as  the  men ; both  being  equally 
expert.  In  the  fea  of  California  alfo  there  are  very 
rich  pearl- filheriea.  In  Japnn  likewise  there  are 
found  pearls  of  gteat  price.  Pearla  are  met  with  in 
all  parts  of  the  Red  Sea  in  the  Indian  Ocrm,  on  the 
low  part  of  the  coall  of  Arabia  Felix  named  Babaren , 
adjoining  to  the  Ptrfian  Gulf.  They  are  likewife 
found  on  the  low  coaft  al  out  Gunihroom  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  the  Perfian  Gulf ; and  many  of  the  fineft 
kind  are  met  with  on  the  coalla  of  Ceylon.  They 
are  moft  plentiful  in  the  Baharen,  between  the  coaft 
of  Arabia  Felix  and  Ormua,  whence  they  are  trauf- 
ported  to  Aleppo,  then  fent  to  Leghorn,  and  then  cir- 
culated through  Europe. 

It  has  been  very  commonly  fuppofed,  that  pearls 
are  found  in  a kind  of  oyftcrs  ; and  fuch  the  pearl 
fifties  are  called  in  part  of  the  above  account  extracted 
from  the  Uni ver fal  Hiftoryj  but  Mr  Bruce  ahfolutely 
denies  this,  and  ioforms  us  that  there  is  no  fuch  fi(h 
as  an  oyfter  to  be  met  with  in  tl.c  Red  Sea  in  particular. 
They  are  indeed  found  in  bivalve  (hells*  of  which  there 
are  three  kinds  commonly  fought  after  by  the  pearl 
* filhcrs.  One  of  thefe  is  a kind  of  mufclc  now  very 
rare  ; but  whether  more  plentiful  formcily  than  at 
prefent  is  not  known  ; they  arc  principally  found  in  the 
north  end  of  the  Red  Sea  end  on  the  Egyptian  fide  ; 
and  Mr  Bruce  informs  us,  that  the  only  ' place  in 
which  he  ever  met  with  them  was  about  Coffair,  and 
to  the  northward  of  it,  where  there  was  an  ancient 
port  called  Myot  Iicrmot,  “ which  (fays  Mr  Bruce) 
commentators  have  called  the  port  of  the  Mwfe% 
when  they  (hould  have  traaflated  it  the  harbour  of  the 
MufiU.” 

The  fecond  fort  of  (hell  is  called  Pinna . It  is 
broad  and  femicircular  at  the  top,  decrcaOng  gradually 
until  it  turns  (harp  at  the  lower  end,  where  the  hinge 
is.  The  outfide  is  tough  and  figured,  of  a beautiful 
red  colour,  and  fometimes  three  feet  long,  and  ex- 
tremely  brittle  ; the  inlide  lined  with  that  beautiful 
fubftance  called  nacre , or  mother-of-pearl. 

The  third  kind  of  Peatl-fticll  is  the  only  one  which 
can  be  (aid  to  bear  any  rtfemL lance  to  the  oyfter  ; 
though  even  this  is  evidently  of  a different  genus. 

In  a general  view  of  the  writings  of  Linnxus  by 
Richard  Pulteney,  M.  D.  p.  42.  it  is  faid  that  Linnxus 
made  a remarkable  difeovery  relating  to  the  genera- 
tion of  pearls  : in  the  river  pcafl-mufde  ( mya  marga • 
ritifera)  a Ihcll  fi ilj  found  in  feveral  rivers  of  Great 
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Britain  and  Ireland  ; that  this  filh  will  bear  removal  Purl 

remarkably  well ; and  that  in  fome  places  they  form 

refervoirs  for  the  puipofe  of  keeping  it,  and  taking 
out  the  pearl,  which  in  a ccrtaio  period  will  be  re- 
newed again.  The  difeovery  was  a method  which 
Linnxus  found  of  putting  thefe  mufcles  into  a date  of 
producing  pearls  at  his  pleafurc*  though  the  final 
effect  did  not  take  place  for  feveral  years ; but  that  in 
five  or  fix  years  after  the  operation,  the  pearl  would 
have  acquired  the  f»7.c  of  a vetch.  Dr  Pulteney  re- 
grets that  we  arc  unacquainted  with  the  means  by 
which  Linnxtis  accomplithed  this  extraordinary  ope- 
ration, which  was  confidcred  as  important,  fince  it  is 
certain  the  author  was  rewarded  with  a munificent 
premium  from  the  dates  of  the  kingdom  on  that  ac- 
count. 

The  colour*  of  pearls  arc  different  according  to  the 
(hell*  in  which  they  arc  found.  The  firft  kind  often 
produces  tbofc  of  a fine  (hape  and  excellent  luftre, 
but  feldora  of  that  very  fine  colour  which  enhances 
their  price.  The  fecond  kind  produces  pearls  having 
the  reddiih  call  of  the  inner  (Hell  of  the  pinna,  called 
mother  0/ pearl ; which  feems  to  confirm  the  opinion  of 
Reaumur,  that  the  pearls  arc  formed  from  the  gluti- 
nous fluid  which  makes  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  (hell) 
and  this  kind  of  pearl  is  found  to  be  more  red  as  it  is 
formed  nearer  the  broad  patt  of  the  Ihcll,  which  is 
redder  than  the  other  end.  Mr  Bruce  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  pearl  found  in  this  (hell  is  the  pemm  or  peninim 
of  Scripture ; and  that  this  name  is  derived  from  its 
redoefs.  M On  the  contrary  (fays  he),  the  word 
pinna  has  been  idly  imagined  to  be  derived  from  penna% 
a feather  \ as  kein?  broad  and  round  at  the  top, 
and  ending  at  a point,  or  like  a quill  below.  The 
Eiigliih  tranflation  of  the  Scripture,  erroneous  and  in- 
accurate  in  many  things  more  material,  tranflates  this  - 
peninim  by  rubies,  without  any  foundation  or  authority 
but  becaufe  they  were  both  red,  as  are  bricks  er  tiles,  . 
and  many  other  things  of  bafe  materials.  The  Greeks 
have  Iran  dated  it  literally  pin  a or  pinna,  and  the  (hell 
they  call  pinnitut ; and  many  places  occur  in  Strabo, 
Thecphrailus,  Elian,  and  Ptolemy,  which  are  men- 
tioned as  famous  for  this  kind  of  pearl.  I (hould  ima- 
gine alfo,  that  by  Solomon  faying  it  is  the  moft  pre- 
cious of  all  produ&ions,  he  means  that  this  fpecies  of 
pearl  was  the  moft  valued  or  the  beft  known  in  Judxa$ 
for  though  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  the  excellency  of 
pearls  was  their  whitenefs,  yet  we  know  that  the  pearls 
of  a ycllowifh  caft  are  thofe  cfteemed  in  India  to  this  - 
day,  as  the  ptnmim  or  reddiih  pearl  was  in  Judea  in 
the  days  of  Solomon.  In  Job,  where  all  the  variety 
of  precious  flones  are  mentioned,  the  tranflator  is  forced, 
as  it  were  unwillingly,  to  render  peninim  pearls,  as  he 
ought  indeed  to  have  done  in  many  other  places  where 
it  occurs,'* 

The  third  fort  of  (hell  produces  pearls  of  extreme 
whiten*  (b,  which  Boehm  f.ys  are  called  darra  or  dor  a 
in  Arabic ; which  feems  to  be  a general  term  for  all 
kinds  of  pearls  in  Scripture,  whereas  the  peninim  is  one 
in  particular.  But  though  the  chara&er  of  this  pearl 
be  extreme  whitenefs,  we  arc  told  by  Pljny  that  there 
are  (hades  or  differences  of  it.  The  cleared,  he  fays, 
are  thofe  of  the  Red  Sea  ; but  the  pearls  of  India  have 
the  colour  of  the  Bakes  or  divifious  of  ihc  lapis  fpe- 
cularis.  'The  moft  excellent  are  thole  like  a folution 
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of  alum,  limpid,  milky-like,  and  even  with  a certain 
almol\  imperceptible  calt  of  « fiery  colour.  Tbeo- 
phraftu*  tdl*  us,  that  thefe  pearls  are  tranfparent,  as 
the  defertption  of  Pliny  would  lead  ut  to  imagine ; 
but  it  ia  not  fo;  and  if  they  were,  it  it  apprehended 
they  would  lofc  all  their  beauty  and  value,  and  approach 
too  much  to  gl*(t.  The  value  of  thefe  commodities 
depends  upon  their  fire,  regularity  of  form,  whether 
round  or  not,  weight,  fmrothncf*,  colour,  and  the 
different  ftndea  of  that  colour.  The  pearl  filhera  fay, 
that  when  the  fhell  it  finooth  and  perfect,  they  never 
expert  to  find  any  pe'i4«,  but  always  do  fo  when  it 
ha*  begun  to  he  deformed  and  diftorted.  Hence  it 
would  feem,  tint  at  the  tilh  turned  older,  the  veffclt 
containing  the  juke  for  forming  thelhrll,  and  keeping 
it  in  its  vigour,  grew  weak  and  ruptured ; and  thence, 
from  ihit  juice  a cumulating  rn  the  6(h,  the  pearl  was 
formed,  and  the  (hell  brought  to  decay,  at  fuppofed  by 
Mr  Reaumur.  If  this  be  the  calc,  it  ought  to  be 
known  by  the  form  of  che  fheH  whetlier  the  pearl  is 
large  or  fm -II ; and  thus  the  fmaller  ones  l eing  thrown 
back  into  the  fca,  a conftant  crop  of  large  pearl*  might 
be  obtained. 

Pliny  fay*  that  pearlt  are  the  moft  valuable  and  ca- 
rellcnt  of  all  precious  done*  ; and  from  our  Saviour's 
comparing  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  a pearl,  it  would 
feem  that  they  really  wvrr  held  in  fuen  high  eftima- 
tion  at  that  time.  ^ Mr  Bruce,  however,  is  of  opinion, 
that  this  extraordinary  value  wa»  put  only  upon  the 
very  large  kind  ; of  which  we  are  told,  that  Servilia, 
the  mother  of  Marcus  Brutus,  prefented  one  to  C*(ar 
of  the  v due  of  50, cool  of  our  money  ; and  Cleopatra 
diffolved  one  worth  250,000!.  in  vinegar,  which  fhe 
drank  at  a fupper  with  Mark  Antony. 

It  is  generally  (aid  that  the  pearl  fheils  grow  on 
rocks,  which,  together  with  the  method  of  catching 
them,  wc  have  already  mentioned.  Some  fay  they 
arc  taken  with  nets:  from  whence  Mr  Bruce  contra- 
verts  the  idea  of  their  growing  on  rocks  ; for  no- 
body, he  fays,  would  employ  nets  to  gather  filh  from 
among  rocks.  He  tells  us,  that  all  kinds  of  (hem 
arc  found  in  the  deep'  ft  and  ft  i 11c  ft  water,  and  fofteft 
bottom  ; the  parts  of  moft  of  them  bei.«g  too  fine  to 
bear  the  agitation  of  the  fea  among  the  rocks.  It  is 
obfirrved  that  they  produce  the  moft  beautiful  ptarb 
in  thofc  placet  of  the  fea  where  a quantity  of  frefh 
vatu  falls.  44  Thus  (fays  Mr  Bruce),  in  the  Red  Sea, 
they  arc  alwayt  moft  efteemed  th't  were  filhed  from 
8u.*kern  fouthward,  that  i*.  in  thofc  part*  correfpond- 
tug  to  the  country  anciently  t ailed  Hrrhtrui  and  Ama. 
mat  on  the  Arabian  Coafl,  neir  the  i(bnd  Gamarau, 
where  there  is  abundance  of  fiefti  water ; ami  in  the 
iftdmj  of  Foolht.  At  it  is  a fifh  that  delVht*  in'rrpofe, 
I imagine  it  avoids  this  p;\tl  of  the  Gulf,  as  lyiuc* 
open  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  agitated  by  variable 
winds  tf 

Mr  Brace  mention#  a mufcle  found  in  the  (alt 
tyring*  ot  Nubian  defert ; in  many  of  which  he 
found  thofc  cxcrefccncea  which  might  be  called  pearls, 


but  aft  of  them  HI  formed,  foul,  and  of  a lad  colour,  PtraA 
though  of  the  fame  confidence,  and  lodged  in  the  ' 
fame  part  of  the  body  as  thofe  in  the  fea.  44  The 
mufcle,  too  (fay*  our  author),  it  in  every  rcfpofl  fimi- 
lar,  I think  larger.  The  outer  /kin  or  covering  of  it 
it  of  a vtnd  green.  Upon  emoving  this,  which  is  the 
epidermis,  what  next  appears  is  a beautiful  pink, 
without  gloft,  and  feemingly  of  a calcaieout  nature. 

Below  thit,  the  mother-of-pearl,  which  it  imdcrrnoft, 
it  a white  without  luftre,  partaking  much  of  tlx  Slue 
and  very  little  of  the  red  ; and  thi*  is  all  the  difference 
I olrfrrvcd  between  it  and  the  pearl -bearing  tnufcic  of 
the  Red  Sea." 

44  In  Scotland,  etyecially  to  th<  northward  (a),  in 
alt  rivers  running  from  lake*,  there  are  found  tmifriea 
that  have  pearlt  of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  though 
feldom  of  Urce  fisse.  They  were  foimerly  tolerably 
cheap,  but  lately  the  wearing  of  real  pearl*  corning 
into  fafttton,  thofc  of  Scotland  Have  increafed  in  price 
greatly  beyond  their  value,  an  1 fuperior  often  to  the 
pri-  e of  oriental  onet  when  bought  in  the  caft.  The 
raafon  of  thi*  i*  a demand  from  London,  where  they 
•re  actually  employed  in  work,  and  fold  as  oriental. 

But  the  exocllency  of  ail  gbf#  or  pafte  mmufa&ory, 
it  ia  likely,  will  keep  the  price  of  this  article,  and  the 
demand  for  it,  within  bounds,  when  every  lady  hat  it 
in  her  power  to  wear  in  her  car*,  for  the  price  of  fht- 
petice,  a pearl  as'  beautiful  in  colour,  more  elegant  in 
form,  lighter  and  rafter  to  carry,  and  as  much -bigger 
s«  (he  plea  fea,  than  the  ian.au*  on  * of  Cleopatra  and 
Servilia.  In  Scotland,  at  well  tn  in  the  eaft,  the 
fmooth  and  perfect  fhell  rarely  produce*  a pearl;  the 
crooked  and  diftorted  (hell  feldom  wants  ane. 

The  mother  of  pearl  manufa&ory  is  brought  to  the 
greateft  perfe&ion  at  Jcrufnlem.  The  moft  beautifUt 
(hell  of  ihiakind  is  that  of  the  penintm  already  men- 
tioned ; but  it  it  too  brittle  to  be  employed  in  any 
large  pieces  of  workmanship  ; Whence  that  kind  named 
dona  is  moft  ufually  employed  ; and  great  qmntiiies  of 
this  *re  daily  brought  from  the  Red  Sea  to  jcrufalein. 

Of  thefe,  all  the  fine  works,  the  crucifixes,  the  wafer- 
boxes,  and  the  head*,  are  made,  which  are  fent  to  the 
Spanifh  dominions  in  the  New  World,  and  produce  a 
return  incomparably  greater  than  the  llaplc  of  the 
greateft  manufactory  in  the  Old. 

Very  little  i*  known  of  the  natural  hiftovy  of  the 
pearl  fiih.  Mr  Bruce  fays,  that , a»  far  a*  he  hat  o'  frrve4!, 
they  are  «U  ftnt-k  upright  in  the  mud  by  an  extremity  ; 
the  mufcle  by  one  end,  the  pinna  'by  the  fmill  lh»rp 
point,  an  1 the  third  by  the  hinge  or  fquare  part -which 
project*  from  the  noun!.  44  In  (hallow  and  clear 
It  ream-  (fays  Mr  Bruce),  I h vc  fecn  fmall  furrows  or 
tracks  upon  the  fairly  bottom,  by  which  you  conkl 
trace  the  mu  f ie  from  its  1 alt  ftation ; and  thefe  not 
tfraight,  but  deviating  into  traverfr*  and  tfbo/lcs, 
like  the  ccmrfe  of  a (hip  in  a contrary  wind  bid  down 
upon  a mao,  probably  •«  pmluit  of  food.  The  gene- 
rid  belief  ia,  that  the  mufcle  it  conftantly  ftatinnnry  in 
* Hate  of  repofc,  and  onnot  transfer  itfelf  from  place 
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(a)  There  has  *‘een  in  thefe  part*  (r.  e.  at  Perth)  a very  great  fi'hery  of  pearl  got  out  of- the  frcffvwater 
mufcle*.  From  the  year  1761  to  1764,  10, cool.  worth  were  fent  t«>  London,  and  fold  from  lot.  to  it  16s. 
ptr  ounce-  Wc  were  told  that  a peail  had"  been  taken  there  that  weighed  33  grain*.  But  this  fifhery  it  at 
prcfcr.t  txuaufted,  from  the  avarice  of  the  undertakers : it  unoe  exteuded  uf«ru  Loch-Tay. 
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to  place.  This  in  a vulgar  prejudice,  and  one  of  thofc 
fad*  that  are  mifiakcn  for  want  of  fufficient  pains  or 
opportunity  to  make  more  critical  ohfervations.  Others, 
finding  the  firft  opinion  a falfe  one,  and  that  they  arc 
endowed  with  power  of  changing  place  like  other  ani- 
mals, have,  upon  the  fame  foundation,  gone  into  the 
contrary  extreme,  fo  far  as  to  attribute  fwiftnefs  to 
them,  a property  Cutely  inconfifter  t with  their  being- 
fixed  to  rocks-  Pliny  and  Solinus  fay  that  the  mufcles 
have  leaders,  and  gn  in  flocks ; and  that  their  leader  is 
endowed  with  great  cunning  to  protefl  himfelf  and  hi* 
flock  from  the  fishers ; and  that,  when  he  is  taken, 
the  others  fall  an  gafy  prey.  This,  however,  we  may 
juftly  look  upon  to  be  a fable  ; fome  of  the  moll  accu- 
tate  o'  fervers  having  drTcovercd  the  motion  of  the 
fnufcltf,  which  indted  is  wonderful,  and  that  they  lie 
in  }ied%  which  is  pot  at  ell  fo,  have  ad  led  the  reti,  to 
make  thrir  hiftory  complete.”  Our  author  informs 
us,  that  the  tnufilea  found  in  the  fait  fprings  of  Nubia 
hkewife  travel  far  from  home,  and  arc  fometimrs  fur- 
prifed,  by  the  ctali  ig  of  the  rains,  at  a greater  diftnnee 
from  their  beds  than  thty  have  ftrength  and  moifture 
to  carry  them.  Hr  affpres  us,  that  none  of  the  pearl- 
fifh  are  eateMe;  and  that  they  arc  the  only  filh  he  law 
in  the  Wed  Sea  that  cannot  be  eattn. 

Artificial  Psanu.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
take  out  ftai&s  from  pearis,  and  to  render  the  foul 
op? que  coloured  ones  equal  in  lullrc  to  the  oriental. 
Abundance  of  precedes  are  given  for  this  purpofe  in 
books  of  fecrcts  and  travels  ; but  they  are  very  far 
from  anfwering  whit  ri  cxrcfled  from  them.  Pearls 
may  he  cleaned  indeed  flora  any  extern*!  foulnefles  by 
wa thing  and  tubbing  them  with  a little  Venice  foap 
and  warm  water,  or  with  ground  rice  and  fait,  with 
ilarch  and  powder  blue,  pin  tier  of  Paris,  coral,  white 
vitriol  and  tartsr,  Icuttle-bone,  pumice-tlone,  ami  other 
fimilar  fuhllances ; but  a Main  that  reaches  deep  into 
the  fobftaace  of  pearls  is  impoffiblc  to  be  taken  out. 
Nor  cm  a num?>ei  of  fm- 11  pearls  he  united  into  a mafs 
fin.ilar  to  an  entite  natural  one,  as  fome  pretend. 

There  are,  however,  methods  of  making  artificial 
pearl*,  in  fuch  manner  s to  be  with  difficulty  diftin- 
guilhed  from  the  bcil  oriental.  I he  ingredient  ufed 
for  this  purpolc  was  long  kept  a fee  ret ; but  It  is  now 
difcovtTtd  to  be  a fine  fiiver  hkc  fubftaoce  found  upon 
the  under  , fide  of  the  fcalcs  of  the  Way  or  bleak  fifh. 
The  fcalcs,  taken  off  in  tbc  ufual  manner,  are  walhed 
and  rubbed  with  frefh  parcels  of  fair  water,  and  the 
feverai  liquors  foffered  to  fettle:  the  water  being  then 
poured  off,  the  pearly  matter  remains  ;^t  the  bottom, 
of  the  confidence  of  oil,  called  by  the  French  ejfimce 
cf  orient.  A little  of  this  is  dropped  into  a hollow  bead 
of  bluish  glds,  and  lhaken  about  fo  as  to  line  the  inter- 
nal fur  face ; after  which  the  cavity  is  filled  up  with 
wax.  to  give  foiidity  and  weight.  Pearls  made  in  this 
manner  ; re  dittin^uifhable  from  the  natural  only  by 
their  having  fewer  Llemifhca. 

Af •j.htr-vf- Pi akl,  the  fhrll,  not  of  the  pearl  oyfter, 
but  of  the  mvtiluf  marram  if  era-  See  Mytilus. 

PsaklAJL,  a kind  of  fixed  alkaline  fair,  prepared 
chiefly  in  Germany,  RufTn,  and  Poland,  by  melting 
tie  falls  out  of  the  aftw*  of  burnt  wood  ; and  having 
reduced  them  again  to  drynefs,  evaporating  the  moi- 
Pure,  an  I calcining  them  for  a confide  table  time  in  a 
furn.u  e moderately  hot.  The  goodnefs  of  pcari-aikes 
Vot. XIV.  Parti. 


moft  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  uniform  and  white  ap- 
pearance of  them  : they  are  ncvcrthcUfs  fubjeft  to  a 
common  adulteration,  rot  eafy  to  It  diftinguifhed  by 
the  mere  appearance,  which  is  done  by  the  addition  of 
common  fide.  In  order  to  find  out  this  fraud,  take 
a final  I quantity  of  the  fufpe&ed  fait ; and  after  it  hae 
been  foftened  by  lying  in  the  air,  put  it  over  the  fire 
in  a (hovel  ■ if  it  contains  any  common  fait,  a crackling 
and  kind  cf  flight  explofion  will  take  place  as  the  (alt 
grows  hot. 

Pearl-.ithes  are  much  ufed  in  the  manufacture  of 
glafs,  and  rcq-iire  no  preparation,  except  where  very 
great  tranfparency  is  required,  as  in  the  cafe  of  looking- 
glafc,  and  the  heft  kind  of  window-glafs  For  this 
purpofe  diffolve  them  in  four  times  their  weight  of 
boiling  water  : when  they  ?re  diff  lved,  let  the  folution 
be  put  into  a clean  tub,  and  fuffetnl  to  remain  there 
2 4 hours  or  more.  Let  the  clear  pirt  of  the  fluid  be 
then  decanted  off  from  the  fediment,  and  put  back  in- 
to the  imn  pot  in  which  the  folution  wa«  made ; in 
this  let  the  water  he  evaporated  till  the  felts  be  left 
per  cclly  dry.  Keep  thofc  that  are  not  ilefigned  for 
immediate  ufe  in  ftor.e  jars,  well  fccurcd  from  moifture 
and  air. 

Mr  Kirwan,  who  has  tried  a courfc  of  experiments 
on  tbc  alkaline  fubllanccs  ufed  in  (teaching,  &c.  (fee 
Irijb  Tram/,  for  1789),  tells  us,  that  in  too  parts  of 
the  Dantzick  pearl  alh,  the  vegetable  alkali  amourted 
to  fomewhat  above  63.  His  pearl-alh  he  prepares  by 
calcining  a ley  of  vegetable  afltea  dried  into  a fait  to 
whitenefn.  In  this  operation,  he  fays,  “ particular  care 
fliould  he  taken  thet  it  fhould  not  melt,  as  the  extrac- 
tive matter  would  not  be  thoroughly  confirmed,  and 
the  alkali  would  form  fuch  a union  with  the  earthy 
parts  as  could  not  eafily  be  diffolved.”  He  has  11  added 
this  caution,  as  Dr  Lewis  and  Mr  Doffie  have  inad- 
vertently directed  the  contrary.”  We  apprehend, 
however,  that  here  is  a little  inaccuracy  ; and  ch»l  it 
was  not  for  pearl-alh,  but  for  the  unrefined  pot-alh, 
tbnt  thefe  gentlemen  directed  fufion.  The  facl  'is, 
that  the  American  pot-afhes,  examined  by  them,  had 
unqucflionably  (uttered  fufion : which  was  effected  in 
the  fame  iron  pot  in  which  the  evaporation  wa*  finiih- 
ed,  by  rather  increafing  the  fire  at  the  end  of  the  prq- 
ccfs : by  this  management,  one  of  the  moft  trouulc- 
fomc  operations  in  the  whole  manufacture,  the  repara- 
tion of  the  hard  fait  from  the  veffeis  with  hammers  and 
chiffeis,  was  avoided  ; and  though  the  extractive  matter 
was  not  confumed,  it  was  burnt  to  an  inditfuluble 
coal ; fo  tint  the  fait,  though  hlac  k ilfclf,  produced 
a pale  or  colourltfs  lolution,  and  was  uncommonly 
Itrong.  Mr  Kirwan  has  alfo  given  tables  of  the  quan- 
tities of  afhes  and  fait  obtained  from  different  vege- 
tables; anj  he  concludes  from  them,  r.  “ That  in 
general  weeds  yield  much  mors  alhet,  and  their  afhes 
much  more  fait,  than  woods;  and  that,  confcquently, 
as  to  (alts  of  the  vegetaUle  atlk.  lt  kind,  neither  Ameri- 
ca, Tricftr,  nor  the  northern  countries,  poffcls  any 
advantage  over  us.  2.  That  of  all  weeds,  fumitary 
produces  moft  fait,  and  next  to  it  wormwood  ; but  if 
wc  atteud  only  to  the  quantity  of  fait  in  a given  weight 
of  aihts,  the  afhes  of  wormwood  contain  moft.  Tri- 
folium  pi  r mum  alfo  produces  more  aihes  and  fait  than 
fern.”  See  Potash. 

PEARSON  (John),  a very  learned  Englifh  bi.liop 
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r«nrl-r,  the  17th  c.iitury,  «ai  born  at  Sr.o-*ng  in  1613. 

1'cjf.nt.  y^fter  hJ*  education  nt  Eton  and  Carrbrid  »r,  he  cnter- 
* *L  r cd  into  Holy  order  sin  1 630,  and  was  the  fame  year  col- 
latid  to  the  prebend  of  NttSerh.ven  in  the  church  of 
Sarum.  In  164c  He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  lord 
keeper  Finch,  an  l by  him  pclcntcd  to  the  living  of 
/jTorrlngton  in  Suffolk.  In  1650  he  was  made  rtvnillcr 
#>f  St  CLncnt's,  Eaft  chrsp,  in  London.  In  1657,  he 
and  Mr  Gunning  had  a dilpate  with  two  Roman  Ca- 
tholics upon  the  fu'je&  of  fchifm  ; a very  itnCatr  ac- 
count cf  which  was  plinted  at  Paris  in  1658  Some 
t:  » e a ter,  he  ptthliilied  at  London  An  Exposition  of 
the  Creed,  in  folio,  dedicated  to  his  parillioncrs  of  St 
Clerr.eiuh,  Eafl-cheap,  to  whom  the  fubftcurc  of  that 
excellent  work  had  l*een  preached  fcveml  years  before, 
an’  by  whom  he  h-d  ^een  defired  to  make  it  public. 
M he  feme  year  he  likewife  pnhlifhed  The  Golden  Re- 
tru  in'!  of  the  ever  memorable  M"  John  Hales  of  lilt 0.1 ; 
to  which  he  prefixed  a prepare,  containing,  of  that  great 
mm,  vithwi ojn  he  had  bee n arqu.-inted  for  many  years, 
a character  drawn  with  great  elegance  and  force.  Soon 
sfrer  the  Rcttontion,  I ewas  p»e:cuted  by  Juxen,  then 
bilhop  of  London,  to  the  revtiry  of  St  Ckiilopher'i 
In  tl.it  city  ; created  doilur  of  divinity  at  Carr.brM  r -9 
in  purfu^nc:  ot  t':e  king’s  h tiers  mandatory;  in  1-IUd 
prebendary  of  i’.ry  ; aiclido  cm  of  Surry  j and  made 
m ?.cr  Jefus  coitt  ^c  in  C mbridpc:  a l before  the 
end  of  the  year  1660.  Mao  h 2>th  1661,  he  was 
appointed  44ar;rj ret  profrffrir  of  divinity  in  that  uni- 
vruity  ; and,  the  firH  day  of  the  enf  ting  year,  was  no 
min  1 ted  cae  of  the  commifii  jners  for  the  review  of 
the  liturgy  in  the  conference  at  the  Savoy.  April 
14th  1662,  he  was  admitted  mailer  of  Tnnity  col- 
lege in  Cambridge  j and,  in  Augutt,  refined  his 
redtory  of  St  Chrittapher’s  an!  preh.nd  of  Sarum  — 
In  16S7  be  was  admitted  a Fc!bw  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. In  1672  he  publifhrd  at  Cambridge,  in  gto, 
V\ ain  't jt  Etfiji'slarum  S.  Ignotit,  in  anf.vcr  to  Monf. 
Dai  11c  ; to  which  is  fubjoiued,  Jfaatt  Vajfii  tpi/Jo/.e  Jug 
a n\\r/ur  Dttvhhni  Eh  tuft  flam.  Up  an  the  detth  of  the 
celcbiatcd  Wilkir*,  lVarfon  was  appointed  his  fucetf 
for  in  the  fee  of  Chcflcr,  to  which  he  wit  confecrated 
February  9th  1672-3.  In  1x82,  his  Jnna'n  Cjpri’ 
flt/Vr,  /fir  Utatcim  anaortim,  qui'wt  S.  Cyprian . inter 
ijltijii  if.r*  vtrfaius  rfli  f»fh>ria  c/trotm/ogL-*,  was  publiill- 
ed  at  Oxford,  with  Fell's  edition  of  that  Father’s 
works.  Pcaxfon  d>f  bled  from  rll  public  fervicc 
by  ill  heahh  a confiirrable  time  before  his  dc..t!i, 
which  happened  »t  Chcllcr,  July  16th  »'>86. 

PEA  SAN  P,  a kind,  eue  whole  buHacfs  t$  in  rural 
labour* 

It  ij  amongft  this  order  of  men  that  .1  phibifopher 
would  look  ter  innocent  find  ingenuous  manners.  The 
htuation  of  the  peafsntry  is  fuch  as  fecludcs  them  from 
the  devaluations  of  luxury  and  tirentioufuef* ; for  when 
the  contagion  has  once  reached  the  recedes  of  rural 
retirement,  and  corrupted  the  mind*  of  habitual  inno- 
cence, that  nation  has  reached  the  fummit  of  vice,  and 
is  battening  to  that  decay  which  has  always  been  the 
effeft  of  vicious  indulgence.  The  pcafantry  of  this  coua. 
try  (till  in  a great  mcafure  retain  that  fimplicity  of  man- 
ners and  ruttic  innocence  which  ought  to  be  the  cha- 
radcriftic  of  this  order  of  fociety  ; and,  in  many  parts, 
their  condition  is  fuch  as,  were  all  its  advantages  fuf- 
bcitntly  known,  would  create  covy  in  the  minds  of 


thofe  whobave  t&’lcJ  through  life,  am  hid  lb*  buttle  IVadfirrt. 
of  the  world,  in  queft  of  that  bappintis  which  it  could  . ■*  ' 
not  confer. 

0 far!ur.aloi  ai  nium,  fua  ji  Una  noritU, 

t'uclas ■■ Virgil* 

In  other  countries  the  pesfants  do  r.ot  enjoy  the 
fame  liberty  its  they  do  in  our  own,  and  are  conlc- 
quently  not  fo  happy.  In  all  feudal  govermtieota 
they  arc  a!>jc&  flivet,  entirely  at  the  difjwfal  of  fomc 
prtty  defpot.  This  w?s  the  cafe  in  Pidand,  where 
the  native  pcafunts  were  fubjc^  to  the  moll  horrid 
Havcry,  though  thofe  defeended  of  the  Germans  who 
fettled  in  Poland  during  the  rei  n of  Bolcttaus  the 
Chafte  an  1 C ifltmir  the  Great,  evj  >yed  very  dittinguilh- 
cd  privileges,  Amnngtt  the  native  flxves,  too,  thofe 
of  the  crown  were  in  a belter  condition  than  thofe  of 
individual*.  8ee  Poland. 

I he  pc  a fane  ? of  Rulila  (Mr  C *xe  tells  us)  are  t 
hardy  race  of  men,  and  of  great  ho  lily  (Length  Their 
cottages  are  conttiucfce!  with  tolerable  propriety,  after 
the  manner  of  thofe  in  Lithuania  ; but  they  are  very 
poorly  fumilheJ.  The  peefants  arc  greedy  of  money, 
an  1,  the  fame  author  informs  u*,  flnm-wh  it  incli- 
ned to  thieving.  They  afford  horfet  to  travellers,  an  i 
ail  the  pail  «f  crachmcn  an-l  poildions.  “ In  their  C»*€%s  Tn, 
common  intcrcourl.*  they  are  rematkibly  polite  V*. 

ca.li  other  : they  t.ake  o(F  thrir  c«ip  at  mcetin.r  j how 
cercnionionrty  *n  1 frequently,  anti  ufually  exchange 
falcte.  They  accompany  tli^ir  ordinary  difeourfe  with  tnasA. 
much  nttion,  und  innumerable  pellurcj  | and  are  ex- 
ceedingly fervile  in  their  t xpu  loom  of  deferrner  to 
their  lup?riors : in  arcolting  a pc  rfon  of  c^nfequerce, 
they  prollrate  themfi  iw*,  and  even  tou:h  the  rround 
v.  ith  their  heads.  We  were  often  Jlru.k  at  receiving 
this  kind  of  eallern  homage,  not  only  from  beggars, 
but  fiequently  from  children,  and  occadon^Uy  Irom 
fome  ol  the  pe.ifints  therofclves. 

«♦  The  pealants  are  well  clothed,  comfortably  lodged, 
an  fetm  to  enjoy  pltn  .y  of  wholefome  food,  'i'hcir 
rye  been whole  ! buknefc  at  firfl  difgutts  the  eje, 
ani  whafe  fournefs  the  taile,  of  a delicate  traveller, 
agrees  very  well  with  the  appetite : as  I ‘-ecame  re- 
conciled to  it  from  ufr,  I lonnd  it  at  all  times  no 
impleafant  morfii,  and,  when  fc-fonel  with  hun- 
ger, it  was  quite  delicious : they  render  this  bread 
more  paLtab'c,  by  ftnfBr.g  it  with  onions  ani  groat  a, 
carrots  or  green  corn,  and  fcafoning  it  with  fwcct  oiL 
’I  he  rye  bresd  it  fometime*  white,  and  their  other  nr- 
ti.ies  of  fo?d  arc  egzs,  fait  ti'h,  bacon,  ani  mufti* 
rooms ; their  favourite  difh  is  a kind  of  hodge  podge, 
made  of  Lit,  or  fometime*  (retti  meat,  proits,  rye- 
fl  >ur,  highly  feafotied  with  onions  and  garlkk,  whi^h 
latter  ingredients  arc  mujh  ufed  by  the  RulEana.  Be- 
fidcs,  mufhrooma  are  fo  exceedingly  common  in  thefe 
regions,  as  to  form  a very  effeutial  part  of  their  provi- 
fion.  I fcldom  entered  2 cottage  without  feeing  gieat 
abundance  of  them  ; end  in  pafling  through  the  mar- 
kets, I was  often  aftontlhcd  at  the  prodigious  quantity 
expofed  for  fale  : their  variety  was  no  left  remarkable 
than  their  number ; they  were  of  mr.ny  colours,  a- 
mongtt  which  I particularly  noticid  white,  black, 
brown,  yellow,  green,  and  pink.  The  common  drink 
of  the  peafants  is  quaf9,  a fermented  liquor,  fomewhat 
like  fwcet-wort,  made  by  pouiipg  warm  water  on  rye 
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t'crfm.  or  bartey-meal ; and  deemed  an  excellent  fititlfcorbottc* 
' They  are  extremely  fond  ©f  whrfky,  a fpirituou*  li- 
quor diililled  from  malt,  which  the  poorctl  can  occa- 
Aonally  command,  and  which  their  inclination  oltcu 
leads  them  to  ufc  to  gnat  exetfs.” 

Thcfe  people  arc  extremely  backward  in  the  me- 
chanic arts,  though,  where  they  have  much  intcrcourfe 
with  other  mtions,  this  doer  not  appear,  and  there- 
fore does  not  proceed  from  natural  imbdity  ; indeed 
wc  have  alrer  dy  given  an  inlhncs  of  oue  pcafant  of 
Ruffia,  who  feemi  to  pofi'cfs  very  fuperior  talent*.  See 
Nlva. 

The  drrfs  of  thefe  people  is  well  calculated  for  the 
climate  in  which  they  live  : they  are  particularly  care- 
ful  of  their  extremities.  On  their  legs  they  wear  one 
or  two  pair  of  thick  worfted  flocking*;  and  they  en- 
velope their  legs  with  wrapper*  of  ccarlc  flannel  or 
cloth  fcvcral  feet  in  length,  and  over  thcfe  they  fre- 
quentty  draw  a pair  of  boots,  fo  Urge  a*  to  receive 
their  bulky  content*  with  cafe  The  lower  fort  of 
* people  arc  grofsly  ignorant ; of  which  wc  (hall  give  a 
very  furprifing  intLancc  in  the  word*  of  Mr  Coxc  : — 
44  In  many  families,  the  lather  marries  his  fon  while  a 
boy  of  feven,  eight,  or  nine  years  old,  to  a girl  of  a 
more  advanced  age,  in  order,  as  it  is  faid,  to  procure 
•u  able  bodied  woman  fot  the  domeftic  fervice : he 
cohabits  with  this  perfon,  now  betomc  hi*  daughter- 
in-law,  and  frequently  bar  ftvt-ral  cbdJrcn  by  her. 
In  nyr  progrefs  through  Ruffia,  1 obferved  in  feme 
cottages,  as  it  were,  two  mik  relics  of  a family;  one  the 
pcafaut’t  real  wife,  who  was  old  enough  to  be  hi#  mo. 
ther  ; and  the  other,  who  was  nominally  the  fon 'a 
wife,  but  in  reality  the  father’s  concubine.  Thcfe  in- 
cefluous  marriages,  Amplified  by  inveterate  cuflom,  and 
permitted  by  the  parifh-priefla,  were  formerly  more 
common  than  they  are  at  prefent  ; but  as  the  nation 
becomes  more  refined,  and  the  priefts  fomewhat  more 
enlightened  ; and  a*  they  have  lately  been  difeounte* 
nanced  by  government,  they  are  daily  falling  into  dif- 
* ufc  ; and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  no  longer  tolera- 
ted (‘A) 

The  peefants  of  Ruflia,  like  thofc  of  Poland,  are 
divided  into  thofe  of  the  crown  and  tbofe  of  indivi- 
duals ; the  firfl  of  which  are  in  the  beft  condition  ; but 
all  of  them  undergo  great  hitdfhips,  being  fuVje&  to 
the  defpotic  will  of  fome  cruel  overfeer.  They  may 
* obtain  freedom,  r.  By  manumiffion  on  the  death  of 
their  m after,  or  otherwife : 2.  By  purchase ; and,  laflty, 
By  ferving  in  the  army  or  navy.  The  Emprcf*  has 
xedrefled  fome  of  the  grievances  of  this  ckfs  of  her 


fubjea*.  The  Itardinefs  of  tlic  peafants  arifes  m a Te*£oir.: 
great  meafure  fiorn  their  mode  ot  education  an  1 way  “~<r— “* 
'of  life,  and  from  the  violent  changes  and  great  ex- 
tremes of  hcit  and  cold  to  which  they  arc  expofed. 

41  The  pcaf-mts  of  Finland  differ  widely  from  the 
Ruffian*  in  their  look  and  drefs : they  had  for  the 
noil  part  fair  complexions,  and  many  of  them  red  hair; 
they  ftuve  their  beards,  wear  their  hair  parted  at  the 
top,  and  hanging  to  a conflderaMe  length  over  their 
thouldera  (a).  We  could  not  avoid  remarking,  that 
they  were  in  general  more  civilized  than  tue  Ruffian*  ; 
and  that  even  in  the  fmaiicff  villages  we  were  able  to 
procure  much  better  accommodations  than  wc  ufunily 
met  witn  in  the  larged  town*  which  wc  had  hithcito 
visited  in  this  empire.” 

The  pcaCmts  of  Sweden  (Mr  Coxc  inform*  us)  arc 
more  h oneft  than  thofc  in  Ruffit  ; in  better  condition, 
and  poflcfling  more  of  the  conrcnicncics  of  life,  belli 
with  reflect  to  food  ani  furniture.  “ They  are  well 
clod  in  Itrong  cloth  of  their  own  weaving.  Their 
cottage*,  though  built  with  wood,  and  only  of  one 
flory,  arc  comfortable  and  commodious.  The  room 
in  which  the  family  fleep  is  provided  with  ranges  of 
bed*  in  tier*  (if  ( may  fo  exprefs  myfc’f ),  one  above 
tlie  other  s upon  the  wooden  tellers  of  the  bed*  in 
which  the  women  lie,  arc  placed  ethos  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  man,  to  which  they  afeend  by  means  of 
ladders.  To  a perfon  who  has  juil  quitted  Germany, 
and  been  accuflomcd  to  tolcratdc  inns,  die  Swedifft 
cottage*  may  perhaps  appear  miftiablc  hovel*;  to  rcr, 
who  bad  been  long  ufed  to  pher*  of  far  inferior  rc-  • 
to  m mod  at  ion,  they  fee  me  d almoil  palaces,  The  tra- 
veller is  able  to  procure  many  convenience),  and  par- 
ticularly a fepirate  room  from  that  inhabited  by  the 
family,  wltto  could  feldom  be  obtained  in  the  I’olfh 
and  Ruffian  villages.  During  my  tourlc  through  thofe 
two  countries,  a bed  was  a phenomenon  which  feldom 
occurred,  excepting  in  the  large  towns,  and  even  then 
not  al«2y*  completely  equipped  ; but  the  poorctl  huts 
of  Sweden  were  never  deficient  in  chi*  article  of  com- 
fort ; an  evident  proof  that  the  Swcdifli  peaLntj  ate 
more  civilized  than  thofe  of  Poland  and  Ruflia.— * 

After  having  witnefled  the  llavery  of  the  pcafanta  in 
thofe  two  countries,  it  wa*  a pleating  fatisfatlion  to 
And  mjrfelf  again  among  freemen,  in  a kingdom  where 
there  is  a more  equal  divilion  of  property  ; where 
there  is  no  vaflHlagc  ; where  the  lowcft  cider  enjoy  a 
fccurity  of  their  perfons  and  property  ; and  where  the 
advantages  rcfulting  from  this  right  arc  viffble  to  the 
commonctl  obferver.” 

K 2 The 


(a)  44  The  truth  of  this  fa  A,  which  fell  under  my  own  observation,  and  which  I authenticated  by  repeated  inqui- 
ries from  all  ranks  of  people,  is  ftill  further  confirmed  by  the  following  paffage  in  the  Antidote  to  the  Journey 
iot#  Siberia,  although  the  author  gives  another  rcafon  for  thofe  early  marriages.  * The  pcafants  and  common 
people  not  only  marry  their  fons  at  14  and  15  years  of  age,  but  even  at  eight  or  nine,  and  that  for  the  fake  of 
having  a workwoman  the  more  in  the  perfon  of  the  fon’#  wife  : By  the  fame  rule,  they  try  to  keep  their  daugh- 
ters Angle  as  long  afl  pofliblc,  becaufc  they  don’t  choofe  to  lofc  a workwoman.  Thcfe  premature  marriages  are 
of  very  little  ufc  to  the  ftatc ; tor  which  reafon,  methods  to  get  the  better  of  this  cuflom  have  been  fought 
for,  and,  1 hope,  will  foon  take  place  : the  bifhopg  arc  attentive  to  prevent  thefe  marriages  as  much  as  poffir.le, 
and  have  of  late  fucceeded  greatly  in  their  endeavour*.  It  i&  only  the  inhabitant*  of  fome  of  the  province*  in 
Ruflia  that  fl ill  retain  this  bad  cuflom.” 

(b)  rIhe  Ruffian*  have  generally  dark  complexions  and  hair:  they  alfo  wear  their  beard*,  and  cut  tbehr 
tair  fhort. 
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The  penfants  of  Holland  and  Switzerland  ate  tU  in 
a very  tolerable  condition;  not  fubjed  to  the  undifpu- 
ted  controul  of  a hireling  mailer,  they  arc  freemen, 
and  enjoy  in  their  fevetal  Rations  the  blclfings  of  free- 
dom. In  Bohemia,  Hungry,  and  a great  part  of 
‘Germany,  they  are  legally  flavcfl,  and  fuffrr  all  the 
miferies  attending  fuch  a condition.  In  Spain,  Sa- 
voy, and  Italy,  they  ate  little  better.  In  France, 
their  Rtuation  was  fuch  as  to  warrant  the  fird  Re- 
volution j but  by  carrying  matters  too  far,  they  are 
now  iofinit'. Jy  worfe  than  they  were  at  any  former 
period. 

PEAT,  a well  known  infl  immahle  fubftaucc,  ufed 
in  many  pirts  of  the  world  *s  fuel.  There  are  two 

fpectas  : 

1.  A \ ellowifh-brown  or  black  peat,  found  in  moor 
ilh  groMid*  in  Scotland,  Holland,  and  Germany. — 
When  rreth,  it  is  of  a vilcid  confidence,  but  hardens 
by  expofure  to  the  air.  It  confiits,  accordi  g to  Ktr* 
wan,  of  clay  mixed  with  eataireou-  earth  and  pyrites  ; 
fom  crimes  alfo  it  contains  common  tak.  While  foft, 
it  is  formed  into  oblong  piece:,  for  fuel,  after  the  py- 
rlUceous  and  ilony  nutters  are  feparated.  By  rfiilil- 
Lition  it  y:clds  water,  acid,  od,  and  volatile  alkali  ; 
the  alhcs  containing  a fmall  proportion  ot  fixed  alkali ; 
and  being  either  white  or  red  accor  ting  to  the  pro- 
portion of  pyrites  contained  in  the  fub  'aoce. 

The  oil  which  is  obtained  from  peat  his  a very  pun- 
gent tafte ; and  an  empyreumatic  tim'd,  Ids  fetid 
than  that  of  animal  fubiiances,  mote  fo  than  that 
of  mineral  bitumens  : it  congeals  in  the  cold  into  a 
pitchy  mafs,  which  liquefies  in  a fmall  heat ; it  readily 
cateliea  fire  from  a candle,  but  burn*  lefs  vehemently 
than  other  oils  and  immediately  goes  out  upon  remo- 
ving the  external  Hunt:  it  diffolvca  al noft  totally  in 
rc&ificd  fpirit  of  wine  into  a dark  brpwmlh  red  li- 
quor. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  found  near  Newbury  in 
Berkfh-rc.  In  the  Philofc-phical  Tranfacrions  for  the 
year  1757,  wc  have  an  account  of  this  fpecics;  the 
iuldlance  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

Peat  is  a compofuton  of  the  branches,  twigs,  leaves, 
and  rt  ots  of  trees  with  grals,  tlraw,  plants,  and 
weed*,  which  having  lain  long  in  water,  is  formed  into 
a irutfs  fo  foft  as  to  be  cut  through  with  a (harp  fpadc. 
The  colour  is  a tdackiih  brown,  and  it  is  ufed  in  many 
places  for  firing.  There  is  a itratum  of  this  peat  on 
each  fide  the  Krnnct,  near  Newbury  in  Berks,  which 
h from  about  a quarter  to  halt  a mile  wide,  and  many 
miles  long.  The  depth  below  the  furface  of  the 
ground  is  from  one  foot  to  eight.  Great  numbers  of 
entire  trees  are  found  lying  irregularly  in  the  true  peat. 
They  are  chiefly  oaks,  alders,  willows,  and  firs,  and 
appear  to  have  been  tom  up  ty  the  roots  1 many  horfes 
heads,  and  bones  of  fuveral  kiaJ*  of  deer  j the  horns 
of  the  antelope,  the  heads  and  tuiks  of  boars,  and  the 
heads  of  k cavers,  are  alfo  found  in  it.  Not  many 
years  ago  an  urn  of  a light  brown  colour,  large  cuough 
to  hold  about  a gallon,  was  found  in  the  peat-pit  in 
Speen  moor,  near  Newbury,  at  about  10  feet  from 
the  river,  and  four  feet  bclcw  the  level  of  the  neigh 
bouring  ground.  Juft  over  the  fpot  where  the  urn  was 
found,  an  artificial  hill  was  railed  about  eight  feet  high ; 
and  as  this  hill  confided  both  of  peat  and  earth,  it  is 
evident  that  the  peat  was  older  than  the  uxo.  From 


the  fide  of  the  river  feveral  feraicircnlar  ridges  arc  Pear, 
drawn  round  the  hill,  with  trenches  between  them.  _ 1 ' V"“ 
The  urn  was  broken  to  fh*vei«  by  tb<?  peat-diggers 
who  found  it,  fo  that  it  could  not  be  critically  exami- 
ned ; nor  can  it  be  known  whither  any  thing  was  con- 
tained in  it. 

With  peat  alio  tnay  \tc  claffrd  that  fulftancc  colled 
in  England  itone  turf ; which  lurdeni  after  its  firil  ex- 
pofurc  to  the  air,  but  a* terwar Is  crumble*  down.  — 

Tnc  other  common  turf  coufitU  only  of  mould  inter- 
woven with  the  roots  of  vegetables  ; but  when  thefe 
roots  sre  of  the  bulbous  kmi,  or  iu  large  proportion, 
th«.y  form  the  ^orft  kind  ox  turf.  **  Although  it  may 
appeir  incredible  ^lays  M.  Magellan),  it  is  rmvcrtlielria 
a real  fall,  that,  iu  England,  pit  turf  is  a 'vantageoully 
employed  in  Luicailitrc  to  irnclt  the  iron  ore  of  t:iat 
county.  Mr  Wilkinlon,  bi other-in  law  to  Dr  Prielt- 
lcy,  make*  ulc  of  pit  tui  r ia  Ms  targe  firiclring  fur- 
naces. 1 h«vc  teen  .11  the  p.  ftalfion  of  Mr  d.  More, 
fccretary  t:  the  Society  of  Aits,  a kind  of  Mack  tal- 
low, excra&ed  by  the  fait!  Mr  Wilkififrm  from  pit- 
tHif.  It  \v.is  vciy  ioft,  ?nJ  nearly  o<  the  fame  coo- 
fntcr.se  with  hutter.  It  burnt  .vety  rapidly,  with  a 
fmokv  flame  in  the  fiie  ; but  the  find l wa*  very  difa* 
grecablc,  line  that  of  pittuif  ’ The  gieat  caufe  of 
the  difference  of  peat  mod  likely  a riles  from  the  dif- 
ferent mineral  admixture*.  6 une  f >rts  of  peal  yield 
in  burning  a very  iifagne *.ble  fmell,  which  extends 
to  a great  ditlance  ; whilft  others  are  mctTenf^c  — 

Some  burn  into  grey  or  white,  and  other;  into  led  .er- 
rugineous  alius.  The  afhes  yield,  on  (fixation,  a final! 
quantity  of  alkaline  full,  with  fometimes  one  and  tome- 
times  another  fait  of  the  neutral  kind. 

The  fmoke  of  peat  does  nut  preferve  or  harden  ftalH 
like  that  ot  wood  ; r fti  the  foot,  into  which  it  con- 
denfvS.  is  mote  difpoied  to  liquefy  in  moiil  weather. 

Peat  afhei,  properly  burnt  for  a manure,  arc  noble 
improvers  bo.  h ot  corn  and  graft  laud  : but  the  fub- 
ttancc  from  which  they  ihoulu  be  got  is  an  under  ftra- 
tum  of  the  peat,  where  the  fibres  and  roots  of  the 
earth,  See.  aic  well  decayed.  Indeed  the  very  b-eft  ate 
procured  from  the  lowcft  ftratum  of  all.  Hm  will 
yield  a targe  quantity  of  very  flrong  allies,  in  colour 
(when  firit  burnt)  like  vermilion,  an!  in  taftc  veiy  fait 
and  pungent.  Great  care  and  caution  fhould  1 c ufed 
in  burmug  thefe  alhes,  und  alfo  in  prctaiving  them  af- 
terwards- The  method  of  burning  them  is  much  the 
fame  as  burning  charcoal.  The  peat  mull  be  colle&- 
ed  into  a large  heap,  and  covered  fo  as  not  to  flame 
out,  but  fuffervd  to  confumc  (lowly,  till  the  whole 
fubfUr.ce  is  burnt  to  an  alh.  The  afhes  thus  burnt  are 
held  in  moit  efteem  ; but  the  pcat-aftes  burnt  in  com- 
mon firing  are  in  many  places  ufed  for  the  fame  purpo- 
fes,  and  fold  at  the  fame  prices. 

Peat  alhes  are  found  excellent  in  fweetening  four 
meadow  land,  deftroymg  rulhes,  and  other  bad  kinds 
of  grsfs,  and  ia  their  dea  l producing  great  quantities 
of  natural  graft  They  burn  gieat  quantities  of  peat- 
alhes  in  fomc  parts  of  ficrklhir.'  and  Lancafhiic,  and 
cittern  them  one  of  the  belt  dreifiugs  tor  their  fpring 
crops. 

The  fulphnrcous  and  falinc  particles  with  which  the 
aflus  abound  have  a moil  happy  effect  in  promoting 
vegetation  ; and  if  ufed  with  diferttien,  the  iucxcaie 
procured  by  them  ie  truly  wonderful. 
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Pnt,'  All  afbesare  of  a hot,  fiery,  cauftic  nature:  they  muff 
“ v " 1 ' therefore  be  ufed  with  caution.  With  refpe6t  to  peat* 
aQica,  almoft  the  only  danger  proceeds  from  hying  them 
on  in  too  great  quantities  at  impiopcr  feafona  No- 
thing can  be  better  than  they  arc  .‘or  drefiin*  low  demp 
meadows  laying  to  the  quantify  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  Winvhctlcr  bofticls  cn  an  acre  : it  is  beti  to  low 
them  by  hand,  as  they  will  then  be  more  regularly 
fprc-id.  This  fhould  be  done  in  January  or  Fcbruaiy 
at  iateft,  that  the  afhes  may  be  walhed  in  toward*  the 
rcosof  the  gr  fs  by  the  fir ft  rains  that  fail  in  the 
fprng. 

• they  were  fpread  more  forward  in  the  year,  and 
a fjieedy  rain  fltoold  not  faceted,  being  hot  in  their 
nature,  they  would  be  apt  to  ! urn  up  the  profs,  in- 
Dttd  <rf  Join:?  it  any  fervire.  1 he  demptr  ami  Sifter 
.tile  feir,  the  more  per:  Hits  (hnuid  be  1 > ill  ou  it  ; but 
in  graft  lands  the  quantity  Ihould  never  exceed  thirty 
Vi  inihefter  biuhtta,  un  l on  1 ght  warm  lands  lefs  than 
half  th.it  quantity  is  fully  fafficient. 

On  wheat  crops  chefc  ..file.*  are  of  the  ureatell  fer- 
vice,  but  ttay  mull  lie  laid  ou  with  the  utmoft  dif.re 
tion.  Were  they  to  !:e  fprtad  m any  quantity  before 
the  winter,  after  the  lowing  the  corn,  they  would  m .kc 
the  wheat  too  rank,  an>l  do  more  harm  than  good  ; 
Wets  the  fpr«.«uJin;/  this  manure,  on  ihe-contraty,  defer- 
red till  the  fpiing,  the  Corn  could  not  potlibly  during 
the  winter  it  a fun  be  benefited  by  it.  About  the  be 
giigi ;ng  of  Novetnhcr,  before  the  hard  fiofts  let  in, 
feem*  to  be  the  ptoper  fcaf  ;n  for  this  purpofe : and  it 
will  fit  found  neccff.  ry  to  low  on  every  acre  of  heavy 
clayey  wheat  lend  about  ei<ht  Winchcftcr  bulhclb  of 
tl  efe  aJlj-.'.H  \ on  lighter  warmer  lands  in  wheat,  four 
will  ! c iiiificicnt  for  this  fcafon.  The  winter  ilrtfii.ig 
is  thought  by  practical  arni;rs  to  be  of  great  fervicc  : 
trifling  :ts  the  quantity  may  feem,  it  warms  the  root 
of  the  plants,  : rings  it  moderately  forward,  prcfvnrcs 
its  verdure,  and  dilp^fts  it  to  get  into  a growing  Hate 
the  firft  fine  weather  after  Chr.ftmrs. 

About  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the  beginning 
of  March,  on  heavy  I >ndt  in  wheat,  another  drefiing 
of  adieu,  by  tawing  of  them  on  every  acre  eight  buftiels 
more,  will  do  much  good  ; on  ih*ht  lands,  in  this  fe- 
cund drefiinL;,  fix  buftiels  may  t*c  allowed. 

Thete  a fires  bid  on  in  the  fpiing  are  of  the  greatert 
ficrvice,  without  any  probability  of  danger  : if  rain 
falls  within  a few  day*  after  the  d re  fling  is  laid  on,  it 
is  walhed  in,  and  ha*  a happy  etfeet  on  the  fuccceding 
crop,  co-opcr.lirg  with  the  manure  that  vni  l.iid  on 
in  November ; if,  un  the  contrary,  dry  weather  for  a 
long  continuance  fucceeds,  the  but  winter  dr.-fling  bag 
its  lull  effect,  and  the  quantity  laid  on  in  the  fpring  is 
in  f*&  ta  fmall,  that  there  is  very  little  probability  of 
its  burning  or  hurting  the  crop.  This  excellent  manure 
is  alfo  of  grert  ufe  in  the  turnip  hufbandry  on  rarmy 
accounts,  particularly  as  it  much  contributes  to  preferve 
the  young  crop  from  being  devoured  by  the  fly. 

But  one  of  the  principal  advantages  derived  from 
thefc  afire*,  not  yet  mentioned,  is  the  very  great  icr- 
vicc  they  are  ol  to  every  kind  of  artificial  pallure. 

Saintfoin  receives  gre.it  benefit  from  this  manure, 
and  fo  doe%  clover,  rye-grafs,  and  trefoil,  provided  it 
is  laid  on  with  difcreiiou : the  proper  fealon  is  about 
the  month  of  February.  The  quantity  mull  be  regu- 
laud  by  the  nature  of  the  crop  and  foil  j but  it  ought 


fcarcely  in  any  inftance  to  exceed  thirty  Winchefter 
buftiels.  Clover,  with  thg  help  of  this  manure,  grows 
with  great  luxuriance, -Wnfomuch  that  there  hevc  oltcn 
been  two  large  crop*-  of  hay  from  the  fame  field  in  a 
year,  and  good  autumn  feed  afterwards.  They  have  nn 
excellent  effeift  ot»  tares  or  vetches : to  peafe  they 
fecirv  to  be  hurtful. 

The  effedi  of  this  manure  will  be  vifible  ~t  leaft- 
three  years,  nor  docs  it,  like  fume  others,  leave  the 
land  in  an  impoverished  ft-atr,  when  its  virtues  are  ex* 
kaullcd  and  fpent  Peat-afhes  are  not,  however,  fo 
certain  a manure  for  barley  and  oat*  as  tar  the  winter 
coin  : for  as  tltcfie  are  quick  growers,  and  occupy  the 
land  but  a few  months,  this  warm  manure  n otu  apt 
to  pufh  them  forward  t jo  fill,  and  make  them  run  too 
mu  Jr  to  cnarfe  draw,  yielding  only  a Iran  immature 
grain.  Oat-,  however,  are  not  fo  apt  to  be  damaged 
by  it  at  b:tUy. 

Fcat-air.cs  approach,  in  their  effects  on  the  feveral. 
crop*  on  which-they  are  laid,  to  coal-taot  ; but  two- 
thirds  of  the  quantity  that  i«  ufed  of  foot  will  be  fuf- 
ficicnt  of  the  allies,  a*  they  are  in  a much  (Longer  de- 
gree impregnated  with  a vegetative  power}  and  they 
are  befiics  in  moll  places  caller  procured  in  quantities, 
ami  M a cheaper  rale. 

Feat  allies  are  almoil,  a*  we  have  already  obfetved, 
a general  manure  fuited  to  every  tail.  Ou  cold  clay 
thi  y warm  the  too  compact  particles,  difpofc  it  to  fer- 
ment, crumble,  and  of  courfc  fertilize,  and,  in  fine, 
not  only  atlifi.  it  in  difclofing  and  difpenfing  its  gteat 
vegetative  powers,  hut  alio  bring  to  its  aid  a tonfider- 
able  proportion  of  ready  prepare  ! aliment  for  plants.  Orv 
light  buds  thefc  afhej  have  a different  effect : here  the 
pores  are  too  large  to  be  aifedei,  or  farther  taparnted 
by  the  bits  or  talphur  c >nt  ti  >ed  in  them  ; but,  being 
elofely  attached  to  the  farfacts  of  the  i;»r:jc  particles 
of  which  tiiis  earth  is  generally  composed,  this  manure 
dif poles  them,  hy  means  of  its  falu,  to  attract  the 
mot&ure  contained  in  the  air:  by  this  operation,  the 
plaits  which  gr.»w  on  thefc  pvrour  foils  are  prevented 
from  being  Torched  op  and  burnt ; nnd  if  they  want, 
which  they  gcnrrally  do,  more  nourishment  than  the 
bud  is  or  ittalf  capable  of  affording,  this  is  readily 
an  l abundantly  fapplted  ly  tr.is  uiciul  manure,  fit 
large  farms  it  is  very  uluA  to  fee  all  the  home-fields 
rich  and  well  mended  by  the  yard  Jung,  fltc  whereas 
the  mure  diitintt  land*  are  generally  poor,  imp  oven  fired, 
and  out  of  heart,  for  w nt  of  proper  manure  being  ap» 
plici  in  time.  Sec  Chlkuut,  n-  144b. 

PE  . UCIER,  in.  anatomy,  a name  given  by  Win* 
fluw,  iu  his  Trcatifi*  on  the  Hcd  ],  dnd  by  fume  of  the 
French  writers,  to  the  roufcle  called  by  Aloinus  ftti/jl- 
mtu  lolL  i an  l hy  others  tltirahetu  quadratut%  and  qiuiJra- 
tut  £tn*.  Santorini  ha»  called  the  pari  of  this  wJiich 
ariics  from  the  cheek  mufcuhu  ri/urius  noviu  ; ani  tame 
call  the  whole  f lotjfma  ntyoidtj. 

PEBBLES,  the  name  or  a genus  of  tafliJ;,  diftiu- 
guifhed  from  the  flints  and  homucroa  by  their  li- 
ving a variety  of  colours.  Fhefe  are  defined  to  be 
ffones  tompoled  of  a cryflalline  matter  debafed  l»y 
earths  of  various  kinds  in  the  fame  fpccics,  and  then 
fubjett  to  veins,  cloud*,  and  other  variegations,  uinally 
fonued  by  incrulbtion  round  a central  nucleus,  but 
tametimes  the  effect  of  a Ample  concretion  ; and  veined 
like  the  agates,  by  the  diipouuon  which  the  motion  of 
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the  Bun!  they  were  formed  in  gave  their  differently  co- 
loured fid  ftancc*. 

The  virietv  of  pebbl-s  is  fo  great,  that  an  hafty  de- 
feriber  would  be  ept  to  make  r.Itaoft  a>  many  fpecica  us 
l.c  fnv  fpctijucn).  A careful  cxirainatioi  will  teach 
v.!,  however,  to  didingudh  tl.em  into  ae-rtato  number 
ol  tOcntially  different  fpecie?,  to  whs.  h cil  the  red -may 
'fcc  referred  as  accidental  varieties.  When  we  find  the 
f*n»?  cc  Irurs,  cr  tl.ofc  retailing  from  a mixture  of  the 
fame,  fact*  as  nature  frequently  makes  in  a number  of 
ft  men.  we  lhall  caiily  be  able  to  determine  that  thefe 
are  all  of  them  the  lame  fpecies,  though  of  different 
appearances  ; and  thu  whether  the  matter  be  difpolcd 
il  in  one  or  two,  or  in  20  crufts,  laid  regularly  round 
a nucleus ; or  thrown  irregularly,  without  a nucleus, 
into  irregular  lines  ; or  latily,  if  Lltnded  into  an  uni- 
form mafs. 

Thefe  are  the  three  ftates  in  which  every  pebble  is 
found  ; for  if  it  has  been  naturally  and  regularly  farm- 
ed by  incniftatiou  ronn  \ a certain  nudeii3,we  find  th.  t 
always  the  C<me  in  the  fame  fprcitA,  and  the  crufts  wot 
left  regular  and  certain  If  the  whole  has  been  more 
haftfly  formed,  and  the  rcfult  only  of  one  Ample  con- 
cretion,  if  that  has  happened  while  its  different  fub- 
(Unces  were  all  moitl  and  thin,  they  h*ve  blended  to- 
gether p.nd  made  a mixed  inaf'  of  the  joint  colour  of 
them  all.  But  if  they  have  been  fouicthing  harder 
when  this  has  happened,  and  too  Ur  concreted  to  dif- 
fufe  wholly  among  one  another,  they  arc  found  thrown 
together  into  irregular  v.-ins.  Thefe  arc  the  natural 
differences  of  all  the  pebbles;  and  having  regaid  to 
thefe  in  the  feveral  vznegationi,  all  the  known  pebbles 
«n»v  be  reduced  to  34  fpecics. 

In  all  the  ftrata  of  pebbles  there  are  constantly 
found  fome  which  ire  broken,  and  of  which  the  pieces 
lie  very  near  one  another  , but  at  bodies  of  fuch  hard- 
neb  could  not  be  broken  without  lome  oonli  lerslde 
violence,  their  prefent  Attrition  feems  to  indicate  that 
they  have  differed  that  great  violence  in  or  near  the 
place*  where  they  now  lie.  Bv  pde  thtfe,  we  olten 
mert  with  others  which  have  as  plainly  had  pieces  bro- 
ken off  from  them,  though  thole  pieces  &|C  ntfwhcic 
to  be  foon  1 ; whence  it  feems  equally  plain,  that  what- 
ever has  been  the  caufe  of  their  Ira  Mure,  they  have 
been  brought  broken,  ss  we  Iind  their,  from  fome 
other  place,  or  clfc  that  the  pieces  broken  from 
them  muft  at  fome  time  or  other  have  been  carried 
from  this  place  to  lome  other  dillant  one. 

Several  of  thefe  broken  pebbles  have  their  edges  and 
corners  fo  ffiarp  and  even,  that  it  feems  evident  they 
never  can  have  been  toffed  about  or  removed  iincc  the 
fra&ure  was  made  ; and  others  have  their  flics  sod 
corners  fo  rounded,  blunted,  and  worn  away,  that  they 
feem  to  have  been  roughly  moved  and  rolled  about 
among  other  hard  bodies  cither  with  great  violence, 
or  for  a very  long  continuance  ; fioce  fuch  hard  bodies 
could  not  have  been  reduced  to  the  condition  in  which 
we  now  fee  them  without  long  Iriftion.  It  may  be 
fuppofed  by  fome,  that  thefe  Hours  never  were  broken, 
but  have  been  naturally  formed  of  this  ftiapc  ; lut  it 
will  be  eafily  feen,  by  any  one  who'  accurately  furvty* 
their  veins  or  coats,  which  furronad  the  nucleus,  like 
the  annular  circles  of  a tree,  that  they  muft:  nave  keen 
originally  entire ; and  this  will  be  the  more  plain  if 
they  are  compared  with  a Hone  broken  by  art.  i^peh 


pebbles  as  are  found  in  ftrata  near  the  furface  of  the  PATde* 
earth,  are  much  more  b.-dtle  than  thofe  which  Jie  in  II 
deeper  ftrata  ; and  the  more  clear  and  tnnfparent  the  . *>C<C1 
fand  is  which  is  lound  among  pebbles,  the  more  beau-  * 
tilul  the  pebbles  ore  generally  obfeovql  to  be. 

Toe  ufe  of  thefe  hones,  aui  their  difpofltion  in  the 
earth,  ii  a fubjed  of  great  wonder  ; and  may  ferve 
a*  one  of  the  numerous  proofs  of  bq  over,  ruling  Pro- 
vi  leuce  in  the  dffpofltfon  of  all  natural  bodies.  The 
tar  face  of  the  earth  is  compofcd  of  vegetable  mould, 
made  up  of  different  earths  mixed  with  the  putrid  re- 
mains of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  and  of  the  pro- 
per texture  ami  compares  for  conducing  the  moitinre 
to  the  roots  of  trees  and  plants.  Under  this  are  laid 
the  fan'h  and  pebbles  which  ferve  as  a foit  of  drain  to 
carry  off  the  redundant  moillurc  deeper  into  the  earth, 
where  it  may  be  ready  to  fupply  the  place  of  what  is 
copflantly  riflng  in  exhalations  ; and  left  the  ftrata  of 
fa  ml  fhould  be  too  thick,  it  is  common  to  find  thia 
ones  of  clay  between,  which  ferve  to  put  a flop  to  the 
defeent  of  the  moifture,  and  keep  it  from  paffing  off 
too  fuon  ; and  left  thefe  thin  ftrata  of  clay  fhould  yield 
and  give  way,  and  by  their  foftnefs  when  wetted  give 
leave  to  the  pnrticlcs  of  land  to  bleed  thcmfdves  with, 
and  even  for.e  their  way  through  them,  there  arc  found 
in  many  places  thin  coats  of  a poor  iron  ore,  placed 
regularly  above  nod  below  tie  cUy;  and  by  thefe  means 
not  only  ftrengthcaing  snd  fupporting  the  clay,  but 
cffeftuaDy  keeping  the  fand  from  making  its  way  into 
it.  There  art  many  people  of  opinion,  that  the  al- 
lowing of  pebbles  is  very  bcncltciul  to  health,  in  help- 
ing the  ftomach  to  digell  its  food;  and  a pebble -poflet 
is  an  old  woman's  medicine  in  the  colic  in  many  parts 
of  England.  They  ufually  order  the  fmall  white  (tones 
to  be  picked  out  of  gravel  walks  for  this  purpofc,  and 
eat  them  in  iar,7c  quantilif  s in  fome  fort  of  fpoon  rat  at, 
of  which  milk  it  an  ingredient. 

The  thing  that  has  given  occafion  to  this  practice 
feems  to  have  been,  that  people  obferve  the  birds  to 
puk  up  the  gravel,  and  that  they  are  never  well  ualefs 
they  have  frequent  recourfe  to  this  to  help  their  di- 
geftion  : but  this  is  no  flmilar  cafe  at  all,  for  the  gix- 
7.  rd  or  ftomach  of  a bird  is  made  very  ftrong,  bccaufe 
the  creature  hath  no  teeth  to  chew  its  food  ; and  thia 
gizzard  it  lined  with  a rough  coat,  by  lh?  help  of  which 
and  thefe  Hones  the  food  they  fwallow  whole  is  fo 
ground  as  to  yield  its  jaices  to  the  nourifhmcnt  of  the 
animal.  But  the  ftomach  of  mm  is  formed  fo  very 
differently,  that  it  can  never  require  thof?  affiftsneet  to 
the  comminution  of  food.  Many  people  have,  however, 
accuftjmed  thcmfelvea  to  fwallow  not  only  thefe  fmall 
white  Hoses,  but  large  pebbks,  even  to  the  fire  of  a 
walnut  each  ; snd  thefe  will  often  pafs  fafely;  and  peo- 
ple who  have  long  accuftomed  therofelves  to  fwallow 
them,  boaft  of  receiving  00  injury  from  them  : wc  caa 
never  know,  however,  that  the  death  of  fuch  pertao* 
is  not  owing  to  them  at  laft  ; and  as  they  can  do  no 
good,  it  is  !*cft  always  to  avoid  them.  There  are,  in- 
deed, inftanccs  on  record  in  which  they  have  un- 
doubtedly done  much  mifehief. 

PEC  ARY,  in  zoology.  See  Tajacu.' 

PECCANT,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  given  to  the 
humours  of  the  body,  when  they  offend  either  in  quan- 
tity or  quality,  i.  e.  when  they  are  eitheT  morbid,  or  in 
too  grett  abundance-  Mott  dikafes  arife  from  peccant 

bviaoars, 
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Paehera  himutm,  which  arc  cither  to  be  corttftcJ  by  alltra-  Pieces  relit  in  < chiefly  to  Matters  of  Englilh  Hlflory  ; 
II  tires  and  fpc«  iiic*,  or  elfe  to  be  eva  luated.  confiding  of  cJiuice  ln*£b,  memoirs,  letters,  wills, 

cc  ‘ . PEC  HEM,  in  the  nmcrh  medico,  a name  given  by  epitaphs,  fee.  trnferibed,  many  of  them,  from  th; 
the  modern  Greek  writers  to  the  root  called  lehem  by  originals  thcmfclvci,  nni  the  retl  feom  divers  ancient 
Avicenna  atid^fttoion.  Many  have  been  at  s !ofs  to  . MS.  copies,  or  the  MS.  dll  tt ions  of  fundry  famous 
know  what  al^^hol  peebem  mi;  but  the  virtues  antiquaries  ml  other  eminent  perfons,  both  of  the 
aferibed  to  it  are  the  frnie  with  thofe  of  the  behem  of  la  it  and  prefent  age:  the  whole,  as  nearly  aa  poffible, 
the  Arabians  ; its  defer  iption  iathc  fame,  and  tie  divi*  diverted  into  order  of  time,  an  ! ill  unrated  with  a nplc 
Bon  of  it  into  white  ani  red  is  alto  the  fame  as  that  of  notes,  contents,  additional  difeourfes,  cni  a eomtr'cte 


the  behem.  Nay,  the  word  peebem  is  only  f"rmed  of 
iebem  by  changing  the  b into  a f , which  is  very  com- 
mon, and  the  afpiratc  into  *,  or  ch%  which  it  ns  cum- 
vion.  Myrcpfus,  who  treats  of  this  root,  fays  the 
fame  thing  that  the  Arabian  Avicenna  fays  of  behem, 
namely,  that  it  was  the  fragments  of  a woo  ly  root, 
much  corrugated  and  wrinkled  o.r  the  Airfare,  which 
was  owing  to  its  being  fo  rrmi.l  vhiift  freflr,  that  it  al 
ways  (hrunk  greatly  in  the  drying. 

PECHYAGRA,  a name  given  ty  authors  to  the 
gout  affeit  ng  the  elkow. 

PECHYS,a  came  ufed  by  fomc  anatomical  writers 
for  the  elbow. 

PECHYTYRBE,  an  epithet  ufed  by  for.re  medi- 
cal writers  for  the  few*?. 

PECK,  a mc&furc  of  capacity,  four  of  which  make 
a bufhcl. 

Pick  (Francis),  was  bom  at  Stamford  in  Lin- 
coln thire,  May  4th  1692,2nd  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degrees  of  B.  and  M.  A.  lie 
was  the  author  of  many  works,  of  which  the  Aril  is  n 
poem,  intitled,  “ Sigh*  on  the  Death  of  queen  Anne  ;(> 
printed  pro*  ably  about  the  time  of  her  death  in  1714. 
Two  yc?,rs  afterwards  he  printed  “to  T'roX 'ation; 
or  an  Excreife  on  the  Creation,  and  an  Hymn  to 
the  Creator  of  the  World  ; written  in  the  exprefa 
words  of  the  (acred  text,  as  an  Attempt  to  fhow 
the  Beauty  and  Sublimity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
1716,  8vo.”  In  1721,  being  then  curate  of  King’s 
Clifton  in  Northiroptonlhire,  he  iflued  propofols  for 
printing  the  Hi  dory  and  Antiquities  of  hi;t  native 
town,  which  was  published  in  1727,  in  folio,  under 
the  title  of  “ jt.tuIcHii*  tt.ho  jinglu tnut ; or  the  An- 
tiquarian Annals  of  Stamford  in  Lincoln,  Rutland, 
and  Noitlmnptor.fh’rcs  ; containing  the  Hillary  oi  the 
UniverBty,  Monsftcrtcs,  Gilds,  Churches,  Cbspcli, 
HofpitlU.  and  School  there,  &.•.”  inferibed  to  John 
Duke  of  Rutland.  This  work  was  h.llened  by  “ An 
Elfay  on  the  anc*cnt  and  prefent  State  of  Stamford, 
1726,  410,”  written  by  Francis  Hargrave,  who,  in  his 
preface,  mentions  the  difference  which  had  nrifen  be- 
tween him  and  Mr  Peck,  on  account  of  the  former’s 
publi  atiim  unfairly  fortitiliing  that  intended  by  the 
latter.  Mr  Peck  ia  alfo  ihereiu  very  roughly  t.-eitcd, 
on  account  of  a I mail  work  he  had  formerly  printed, 
intitled,  *•  The  Hilary  of  the  Stamford  Bull- running.” 
Mr  Peck  had  before  this  time  obtained  the  icAory 
of  Godeby  near  Melton  in  Leiccitcrfhire,  the  only 
preferment  he  ever  enjoyed.  In  1729,  he  printe  d cn 
a Angle  fliret,  “Queries  concerning  the  Natural  Hi- 
ilory  and  Antiquities  of  Leicc&crihire  and  Rotlind,” 
which  were  afterwards  reprinted  in  1740;  but  al- 
though the  progrefs  he  had  made  in  the  woik  tv« 
very  cof.AdcT.iblc,  yet  it  never  made  its  appearance. 
In  1732  he  publi  Iked  the  firft  volume  of  “ Drjtdcrnta 
•Cvriofa;  or,  a Collection  of  dims  f.arce  ned  curious 


in  lex.”  Thi*  voitime  was  dedicated  to  Lord  William 
Manners,  and  was  followed,  in  1735,  by  a fecund  vo- 
lume, dedicated  to  Dr  Reynolds  bithop  of  Lincoln, 
In  17 35  Mr  Peck  printed  in  a 410  pamphlet,  “ A 
complete  catalogue  of  all  the  difeourfes  written  both 
fer  and  again*!  poprry  in  the  rime  of  King  James  II. 
containing  in  the  whole  an  a count  of  457  books  2nd 
pamphlets,  a great  number  of  them  not  mentioned  in 
the  t..r  e former  cital  igne*  J with  reference*  after 
each  trie,  for  the  more  ipeeJv  Billing  a further  ac- 
count of  the  Olid  difeourfes  and  their  authors  in  fun- 
dry  writer*,  and  an  alphabetical  Ail  of  the  writers 
on  each  fide.”  In  1 1 39  he  w.:i  the  editor  of  •*  Nine- 
teen Letter*  of  the  truly  reverend  and  learned  Henry 
Hamm  on  I.  D.  D-  (author  of  the  Annotations  on  the- 
New  Tegument,  &c.)  written  to  Mr  Peter  Sta  n- 
uo'igh  and  Dr  Nathaniel  Angelo,  natty  of  them  on 
curious  hr  jecii,  &c.”  Thtfc  were  printed  from  t'^e 
originals,  communicated  by  Mr  Robert  Marfden  auh- 
d aeon  of*Njttingbam,  and  Mr  John  Worth  11, ;ton. 
The  next  year,  1740,  produced  two  volumes  in  410. 
one  of  them  intitled,  '»  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Ac- 
tions of  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  delivered  in  three  pare- 
gyiies  of  him  written  in  Larin ; ?he  Aril,  as  f ti J,  by- 
Don  Juan  Ho  leriguez  de  Sau  Mencfes,  Coadc  <ie 
Penguro,  the  Portugal  ambafTalor;  the  fecond,  ns 
affirmed  by  a certain  jefuit,  the  lord  ambaffo  Jor’s 
chaplcln  ; yet  both,  it  is  thought,  compofed  by  Mr 
John  Milton  (Latin  feerctary  ti  Cromwell),  as  w«« 
the  thir  l ; with  an  Erglilh  veifion  of  each-  The 
whole  illuflrateJ  with  a large  hiftcricd  preface ; many 
Ain-far  \ adages  fiom  the  P^rvbfe  Lod,  and  other 
work#  of  Mr  J »hn  Milton,  an  1 note*  from  the  bolt 
hiilori.ns.  To  all  which  is  ad  ’ej,  a collcdkn  of  di- 
vers curious  h lloru  jl  p-'eces  rehtin?  to.  Cromwell, 
»n.l  a great  numb.r  of  other  rrm.v  Subic  nerfon*  (af. 
ter  the  manner  of  Drfidtrata  Curiyfa*  v.  i.  and  if.)" 

'I  he  other,  “ Ntw  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  pr.ct’c-.I 
Works  of  Mr  Jilia  Milton  ; with,  firft,  an  examination 
of  Milton’s  rtyk  j and  fccondiy,  exjhnatory  and 
rritic.il  note*  on  divers  psflages  in  Milton  and  Shakc- 
fpeare,  by  the  editor.  Third’)*,  Baptiftcs ; k focrcil 
flranntic  poem  in  defence  of  liberty,  a»  written  in 
J. at  in  by  Mr  George  Buchanan . tranflated  into  Eng- 
liih  fiy  Mr  John  Milton,  ani  firfl  publifhed  in  1641,. 
by  order  of  the  h«ufe  of  commons.  Fourthly,  the 
P;»r.!M,  or  Arch^ithcp  I.sui  ani  Cardinal  Wo! fey 
compaiH.a  Vificn  by  M;ltcn.  Fifthly,  the  Legend 
of  Sir  Niihdas  Throckmorton,  knt.  chief  butler  of 
England,  who  died  of  poifou,  anno  1370,  an  hifto- 
ricttl  poem  by  hi*  nephew  Sir  Thomis  Throckmor- 
ton, knt.  Sixth,  Herod  the  Great,  by  the  editor. 
Seventh,  the  Rcfurrcdion,  a poem  in  imitation  of 
Milton,  by  a friend.  And  eighth,  a Difcourfe  on  the 
Harmony  of  the  Spheres  by  Milton  ; with  preface* 
a*d  uetrj.”  Tkefe  were  the  Ud  pujilidpoys  which 

he. 
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fjew»  lie  am  tlie  woild.  When  thcfc  appeared,  he  had  in  of  the  pcden,  we  hare  already  treated  under  the  *r«  PeAea 


cortcmpl  ition  r.o  ft  ft  than  nine  different  works  ; but 
whether  he  had  not  mtt  with  encouragement  for  thofe 
which  he  had  jdre?  ‘y  produced,  or  whether  he  wai 
rendered  incapable  of  executing  them  by  rcaC»n  of  his 
declining  health,  is  uncertain  ; but  none  of  them  ever 
were  made  public.  He  eoeuhtied  a laborious  and, 
it  may  be  affirmed,  an  ufeful  life,  wholly  devoted  to 
autiqmrian  purfuits,  Aug.  131b  c 743>  the  age  of 

61  years. 

PECOUA,  in  7.oolo;ry,  the  fifth  order  of  the  daft 
mammalia.  io  the  Linnean  fyftem.  Sec  Zoology. 

BECQUF.T  vj^hn\  was  1 phyfician  in  .Dieppe, 
and  die*,  at  Paris  in  1674.  He  was  phyfician  in  of- 
d'niry  t 1 the  cdririud  Fouquet,  whom  he  entertain 
ed  at  his  (pare  hours  *ilh  (one  of  the  cnotl  amuling 
experiments  in  natural  philofophy.  He  acquired  im- 
iL<>  t»l  honour  to  himfelf  by  the  difeovery  of  a Ldtal 
vein,  which  ronveys  the  chyle  to  the  heart  ; and 
which  from  his  name  i*  ca'.lr  \ it  Rtfrmoir  de  Pecquet. 
This  difrovtry  was  a rrcflt  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
cireuhtion  of  the  blood  : though  it  met  with  oppnfition 
from  many  of  the  lerned,  particularly  from  the  fa- 
mous RioLu,  who  wrote  a In? ‘life  again  ft  the  author 
of  it,  with  this  title ; Advcrfm  Perqurtum  & Pecqu,ti- 
anu.  The  only  works  which  we  have  of  Pecquet, 
are,  I.  Ex^erimfnht  nevn  An  a!  on  ira,  publifhed  tt  Pans, 
16^4.  2.  A Diflcitation.  De  Thnracu  Laflris,  pub- 

lifhed  at  Amftrr.lam,  1661.  He  was  £ man  of  a 
lively  r.nJ  adive  grniua ; but  his  fprightlincfs  f »me- 
times  led  him  to  adopt  dangerous  opinions.  He  re- 
commended, as  a remedy  for  all  difeafes,  the  ufc  of 
brandy.  This  remedy,  however,  proved  fat  I to 
‘himfelf,  and  contributed  to  Ihorten  his  days,  which 
he  night  have  employed  to  the  advantage  ol  the 
pul  lie. 

PECTEN,  the  Scat  tor  ; a genus  of  (hell-fifti,  the 
chars  fervor*  which  are  thtfc:  The  animal  is  a tctbvs  5 
the  (hell  hivale  and  unequal ; the  hinge  toothlcfs,  ha- 
'ving  a foul!  ovate  d hollow.  This  (hell  fi  h is  one  of  the 
fpinnera,  having  the  power  of  fpinning  threads  like  the 
nuifctes : but  they  are  much  (hotter  and  coarfer  than 
even  thofe  of  that  fiih;  fa  that  they  can  never  be 
wrought  into  any  kind  of  work  like  the  longer  and 
finer  thread*  of  the  pinna  marina.  Theufeofthe  threads 
which  are  fpun  by  the  fcallnp  i»  to  fix  the  creature  to 
any  folid  body  tear  its  (hell.  AU  thcfc  proceed,  as  in 
the  mufclc,  from  one  common  trunk.  It  is  an  evident 
proof  that  the  fifti  has  a power  of  fixing  itfclf  it  plea- 
furc  to  any  folid  body  by  means  of  thcfc  threads,  that 
a‘tcr  dorms  the  fcallops  arc  often  found  toffed  upon 
rocks,  where  there  were  none  the  day  before ; and  yet 
thcfc  are  fixed  by  their  threads,  as  well  as  thofe  which 
had  remained  ever  fo  long  in  their  place.  They  form 
their  threads  in  ;hc  very  fame  manner  which  the  mufclc ) 
cnly  their  or.-an  which  ferves  for  fplnntn-  is  (borer, 
and  has  a wider  hollow,  whence  the  threads  are  ncccf- 
firily  thicker  and  (hortrr. 

Mr  Barbot  divides  the  genus  oft  re  a Into  four  fami- 
lies ; which  be  thus  names  according  to  their  charac- 
ters. 1.  The  ringed  equilateral  prdens.  a.  The  pec- 
tens,  that  have  ot.c  car  inwardly,  (print'  by  being  ci- 
liated. 3 The  pedens  that  have  their  valves  more 
gibbous  on  one  fide  than  on  the  other.  4.  The  rough 
ones,  commonly  called  orjlcn,  Of  the  locomotive  powers 


tide  Animal  MOTION,  which  fee  p.  41 1.  col.  2. 

The  pedens,  fueh  aa  the  foie  peden,  tht  ducal  man- 
tle peden,  the  knotted,  and  others,  fecai  to  be  in  ge- 
neral inhabitants  of  the  Indian  of  them  fre- 

quent thofe  of  Africa  and  the  Sou  ABHt.  The  mod 
rtm.rkal  1c  fpecici  i»  the  maximut  or  great  fealtop,  be- 
ing the  fame  with  what  Barb  at  c Us  the  ducal- 'mantle 
ft  Hen.  It  ha*  14  rays,  very  prominent  and  broad,  and  0 
(‘ruled  both  above  and  below.  They  are  rugged  and 
imbricate  ! with  fs-a!ev.  They  grow  to  a large  fixe  : 
are  found  in  !>ed$  by  themfelvcs  ; are  dredged  up,  a id 
barrelled  for  fa!e.  The  ancients  fay  that  they  have  a 
power  of  removing  them felvcs  from  place  to  place  by 
vail  fprings  or  haps.  This  (hell  wa  ufc  ! both  by  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  as  a food.  When  drefied  with  pep- 
per and  cummin,  it  was  taken  medicinally.  The  fcral- 
lop  was  commonly  worn  by  pilgrims  on  their  hat,  or 
the  cape  of  their  coat,  *c.  a mark  that  they  had  eroded 
the  fca  in  their  way  to  the  Holy  Laud,  or  fomc  diftant 
objeft  of  devotion. 

The  name  ptBc » feemv  to  hove  been  given  to  thefe 
anima1*,  from  the  longitudinal  ftrix  with  which  their 
furface  is  covered,  which  reltmMc  fomewhat  the  teeth 
of  a comb  ; an  1 hence  alto  the  Greek  name  By 

the  general  character  of  this  (hell,  it  evidently  include* 
cockles  aa  wtU  as  L allop*,'  which  are  the  pedens  with- 
oat  ears,  and  having  lefs  fiat  or  elated  (hells.  They  are 
called  fry  all  authors  by  a name  which  is  only  a dimi- 
nutive of  /Yflvncv/'u/.  The  having  ears  indeed 
is  the  common  matk  of  dillinclioo  bet  vceo  the  pedrna 
and  the  cockles,  which  lull  ufually  have  none  ; yet  the 
genera  are  not  diftind,  as  fonw  have  imagined : for 
lucre  are  (bells  uiiiverfidly  allowed  to  be  pertens  or 
f.  allops,  which  have  no  errs,  and  othcis  as  tmiverf  ,l!y 
allowed  to  he  peduncles  or  cockles  which  have.  Hence 
then  appears  the  error  of  Lifter,  who  ma’e  them  two 
dillind  genera,  and  give  the  cars  and  the  <qu»  con-  * 
vtx'ty  of  both  (hells  ns  the  great  ihiraeterifticsor  t^ern: 
which,  though  they  be  gool  mark*  to  difltnguiih  the 
fpeciet  by,  are  far  from  being  fo  unalterable  as  to  found 
different  genera  upon. 

Barlut,  we  have  feen,  ranks  the  pedens  under  the 
genus  oftrea  ; but  he  fays,  that  though  the  generic 
charader  of  the  hir.ge  agiect  in  both,  the  animal  inha- 
biting the  pedens  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
oyftcr  j for  which  resfon  Linnaeus  has  divided  the  ge- 
nus into  fediont.  The  pedlars  by  fomc  arc  eftccmed 
as  delicious  a food  as  the  ©yfter,  They  differ  very  ma- 
terially in  a variety  of  circumftaocca.  The  pedens,  a* 
we  h.-.ve  already  obferved,  fail  on  the  furface  of  the 
water  j and  befidca,  if  they  arc  attacked  by  a foe,  they 
let  down  the  me  ml  rime  which  nature  las  provided  them 
fora  fail,  and  drop  to  the  bottom.  “ Bthold  (fays  Bur-  - 
but)  the  fplr  odor  of  the  pedincs,  which  rival  the  glowing 
colours  of  the  papilionaceous  tribe,  as  numerous  os 
they  are  beautiful,  flirting  fiom  place  to  place,  and 
may  well  be  called  the  pap  1 lionet  of  the  ocean.  What 
fuperior  qualities  does  not  the  pedincs  enjoy  above 
the  oftrea  edulis,  which,  conftantly  confined  to  its  na- 
tive bed,  Lems  wholly  deftined  to  afford  food  to  other 
crea  ures,  not  having  any  means  of  defence,  but  its 
(hrlly  caftle,  W'hich  is  frequently  attacked  and  ftormed 
by  its  numerous  enemies?  This  creature  in  not  only 
utetul  10  man  as  a dainty  food,  but  the  (hell  being  le- 
3 vigated 
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Pe&eu.  v*  gated  into  a fubtle  powder,  ir  employed  at  an  abfor* 

>LS  » bent  in  heart-burns  an  ! other  like  compla'nts  arifing 
from  acidities  in  the  firft  paffige* ; the  hollow  (hells 
are  generally  made  choice  of,  as  containing  more  than 
the  thinner  flit  ones,  of  the  fine  white  earth,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cuter  rough  coat,  'which  laft  it  found 
to  be  confulerably  impregnated  with  ft  a -fait.” 

1 he  grand  mark  of  dillin&ion  between  the  pe&cns 
and  oyfter  fremt  to  be  the  locomotive  faculty.  It 
was  long  fuppofed.  that  the  oyfter  pu  (faffed  no  power 
of  motion,  that  it  always  remained  in  thr  place  iti 
which  nature  or  accident  had  pkced  it,  and  t’  at 
its  life  differed  little  from  that  of  vegetables.  Expe- 
rience, however,  has  taught  ua  to  rejeft  thefe  piema 
tore  conclufions,  We  (hall  here  lay  before  our  read- 
er# at  length,  though  perhnps  a little  out  of  it*  place, 
what  Abbe  Dicquemare  has  obferved  with  refpeft  to 
this  circumlbince,  the  conclufions  of  whofe  remarks  wc 
have  given  in  another  place.  See  Animal  Manor.’, 
p.411.  cob  2. 

y^urwal.ft  “ Pafling  one  day  (fay*  the  Abbe)  along  the  fea- 
fhorc,  I observed  an  oyfter  lying  in  a (hallow  p'ace, 
and  tje&ing  with  confidcrablr  force  a quantity  of  wa- 
ter. It  immediately  occurred  to  me,  that,  if  thi*  hap- 
pened  at  a fufficicnt  depth,  the  rcfiftancc  of  the  water 
woult!  hjve  forced  the  oyfter  from  its  place  To  he 
fatisfied  of  this  I took  feverai  middle  fized  oyfter* 
with  a light  (hell,  and  placed  them  on  a fmooth  hori- 
zontal fuiface,  in  a fufficicnt  quantity  of  pure  fci- wa- 
ter. Some  hours  elapfed,  and  the  night  came  on  l»c- 
forc  any  thing  remarkable  appeared  ; but  next  day  1 
found  one  o*  the  oyfters  in  a place  and  fituation  Jiffc 
rent  from  that  in  which  I had  left  it  } and  as  nothing 
could  have  difeorrpofed  it,  I could  not  doubt  but  that 
it  had  moved  by- it#  own  powers.  I continued,  how- 
ever, to  attend  my  charge  ; but,  as  if  they  meant  to 
conceal  their  fecrct,  the  oyfter*  always  operated  in  my 
abfance.  At  laft,  s I was  exploring  the  court  of  Lower 
Nprmandy,  I perceived  in  an  oyfier-bed  one  of  them 
changing  place  pretty  quickly.  On  my  return,  there- 
fore, to  Hav*e,  I made  new  di fpofit ion t to  difeover 
the  mcan>  by  which  the  motions  of  oyfters  arc  per- 
formed, and  I fucceeded.  This  animal  eje&a  the  wa- 
ter by  that  part  of  the  (hell  which  is  diametrically  op- 
pofite  to  the  hinge;  it  can  olfo  throw  it  out  at  the  fide*, 
at  each  extremity  of  the  hinge,  or  even  from  the  whole 
opening  at  once.  For  this  purpofe,  it  can  vary  the 
aftion  of  its  internal  mechamfm  ; but  the  foft  parts 
are  not  the  only  organa  that  perform  this  function  j 
tn  certain  cafe*  the  (hells*  aflift  in  forcing  cut  the 
water. 

41  When  an  oyfter  thus  fuddcnly,  forcibly,  and  re- 
peatedly, fquirti  forth  a quantity  of  water,  it  repuUca 
tbofe  of  its  enemies  that  endeavour  to  infinuatc  them- 
fclvr*  within  the  (hells  while  they  are  open : but  thi* 
is  cffa&usl  oniy  againft  it#  weakeft  fees  ; for  there  etc 
fome  fo  fbrtr.sda'1  le  by  their  ftrength  or  their  add  refs, 
that  a great  number  of  oyfters  peri(h  in  this  way.  The 
animal,  therefore,  endeavours  with  all.it*  force  to  repel 
them;  it  docs  more,  it  retreats  bak  wards,  or  darts 
•fide  in  a literal  direftion.  All  of  them,  however,  arc 
not  placed  in  circum Ranees  favourable  for  thefe  mo- 
tions. They  are  often  fituated  in  the  crcvicc*  of  rock#, 
between  (lone*,  or  among  other  oyfter*,  fome  in  fand, 
am  1 fome  in  mud  ; fo  that  their  ftrenjth,  or  powers  of 
Vol.XIV.  Part  I. 


motion,  are  exerted  in  vain.  It  is  probable,  however,  PcAea. 
that  they  have  the  faculty  of  "operating  their  own  rc-  7“" -y— — 
lief  from  thefe  cireum  fiances,  and  that  they  may  be  ac- 
cidentally a di  ftnJ  by  other  bodies.  It  mull,  however, 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  meins  of  relief  ertnnot  be 
numerous  or  confidcrablc  in  fuch  as  are  attached  to 


other  oyfters,  to  a body  heavier  than  thcmfclvcs,  or  to 
a rock;  hut  fuch  fituation#  are  the  moll  uncommon 
in  the  oyfter-bcdi  th  it  I am  acquainted  with  on  the 
French  coafta.io  the  Channel.  Perhaps,  indeed,  a very- 
angular  or  heavy  Acll  may  be  fufficicnt  to  render  an 
oyfter  immoveable.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  cafe  with 
fuch  of  them  as  have  been  obliged  by  worms,  or  other 
more  formidable  enemies,  fo  to  fncrcafe  their  (hells  as 
to  make  them  thick  and  unwieldy.  But  wc  do  not 
know  whether  thefe  animal*,  in  unfavourable  circutn- 
flanccs,  may  not  be  able  to  f apply  rhofc  manoeuvre* 
that  I have  mentioned  by  other*  that  I have  not  as 
yet  been  able  to  obferve.  An  oyfter  that  ha*  never 
been  attached,  may  fix  itfalf  by  any  part  of  the  mar- 
gin of  either  of  it#  valves,  «nd  th*t  margin  will  become 
the  middle,  or  nearly  fo,  if  the  oyfter  is  young.  I 
would  not  be  furprifed#that  oyfters,  which  have  been 
fixed  to  q reck  from  the  beginning,  fhould  be  able  to 
detach  thcmfclve*.  I have  feen  them  operate  upon 
their  (hells  in  fo  many  different  ways,  and  with ‘fuch 
admirable  contrivance,  when  thole  (hells  have  been 
pierced  by  their  enemies  (among  whom  I mull  be 
ranked),  that  I do  not  think  it  at  all  impoffiblc  for 
them  to  quit  the  place  to  which  they  are  attached.  It 
will  eaiity  be  imagined  how  delicate  and  difficult  fuch 
obfci\«rions  and  experiments  muft  be,  confidering  the 
fen  Ability  of  the  animal,  the  delicacy  of  it*  organs,  the 
tranfparcncy  of  the  matter  that  forms  the  layers  of  it* 
(hell*,  the  opacity  of  the  ftielli  thcmfelves,  the  vicifll- 
tudes  of  the  fca,  and  the  fcafon*,  See.  But  it  was  of 
ufe  to  (how,  that,  contiary  to  the  opinion  generally 
entertained  by  the  learned  as  well  a*  by  Gfhermen, 
oyfters  are  endowed  with  a locomotive  faculty,  and  by 
what  means  thr.t  faculty  is  exerted.  1 muft  add,  that 
thofc which  firft  (bowed  me  thefe  motion*,  were  brought 
from  the  coafts  of  Bretagne,  put  into  a bed  at  I.a 
Hogue,  then  at  Courfeulle,  whence  they  were  carried 
to  Havre ; and  that,  as  all  thefe  tranfportations  were 
made  in  a dry  carnage,  the  oyfters  could  not  be  in 
perfect  vigour.  It  wa*  ncceffary  nlfo  to  (how,  that 
thefe  animal#  have  much  more  fenfacion  and  more  in- 
duftry  than  is  generally  attributed  to  them. 

4‘  It  is*iot  often  that  a fugacious  oVfcrvcr  of  nature 
la  fedttced  from  his  objeft  by  the  pride  of  appearing 
above  it,  or  the  defire  of  generalization.  To  think  of 
grafping  the  whole  of  nature,  when  wc  are  unable  to 
conuder  in  the  whole  the  fiift  and  moll  intereftir.g  of 
her  kingdoms,  ia  a vain  illufion.  Yet  fome  have  en- 
deavoured to  confound  the  kingdom*,  while  they  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  dividing  the  higheft  of  them  into 
being*  differently  ani realized.  Under  the  pretence  of 
having  a better  idea  of  it,  they  lopped  off  all  the  ex- 
tremities; thft^is  to  fay,  they  rid  themfclves  of  every 
thing  they  were  not  well  acquainted  with,  or  that 
threw  difficulties  in  their  way.  This,  to  1*6  fare,  was 
very  convenient,  but  very  unfuit-blc  to  the  proceed- 
ing of  an  enlarged  mind,  and  very  unfit  to  inform  us 
with  regard  to  the  grronoaty  of  nature.  The  organs- 
zation  of  the  oyfter,  though  very  different  from  lint 
L with 
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FriUffal  with  which  we  are  btfl  acquainted,  may  \ * comprc* 
• bended  under  our  confiderations  of  the  animal  ccco- 
^ Peculiar.  romy  jn  general.  Tliofe  author®  are  not  fo  enlight- 
T ened  as  they  imagine,  who  reprefent  the  oyfter  at  an 
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are  derived  from  the  birtiop,  who  may  vifit  them,  and  Peevfta* 
to  whom  there  lies  an  appeal,  D 

Court  of  PscvitAk* , *a  a branch  of,  and  annexed  to.  Pedantry, 
the  court  of  arch  at.  It  ha*  a jurifdfction  o?er  all  v f- 


an'imal  deprived  cf  fenfation,  as  an  intermediate  being  thofe  pariihes  difperfed  through  the  province  of«Can- 
belvrcen  animals  and  vegetables,  as  a plant,  an  d even  in  terbury  in  the  tnidft  of  other  dio  .efts,  which  are  exempt 
fume  refpeds  as  inferior  to  a plant.  It  is  thus  that  from  the  ordinary’s  jurifdi&ion,  and  fuhjert  to  the  me. 
the  oyfler  has  teen  made  a foundation  for  many  an  ab-  tropolitan  only.  All  ecdefiatttc  >1  ciufei,  artfirtg  with, 
furd  hypothecs  with  reff  ett  to  the  nature  of  animals.  in  thefe  peculiar  or  exempt  jnrifdid'ons,  are  originally’ 


But  let  us  quit  the  eonfideration  of  thefe  failhlefa  pic- 
tures, and  attend  to  the  original. 

**  The  oyftor  is  confcious  of  it*  exiftence,  and  con-' 
feious  alfo  that  fomething  exifls  exterior  to  itfelf.  It 
choofes,  it  rejefts  j it  varies  its  operations  with  fudge- 
mem,  according  to  circumftances ; it  defends  itfelf  by 
means  adequate  and  complicated  ; it  repairs  its  Ioffe#  ; 
and  it  can  be  male  tochange  its  habits.  Ojfters  new- 
ly taken  from  places  which  the  fc3  had  never  left,  in- 
confidcrately  open  their  (hells,  lofc  'he  water  they  con- 
tain, and  die  in  a few  days : but  thofe  that  have  been 
tsken  from  the  ferae  place,  and  thrown  into  beds  or 
refervoirs  from  which  the  fca  occasionally  retires,  where 
they  are  incommoded  by  the  rnys  of  the  fun,  or  by  the 
cold,  or  where  they  areexpnfr-d  to  the  injuries  of  man, 
learn  to  keep  themfelvct  clofe  when  they  are  abandon- 
ed by  the  water,  and  live  a much  longer  time.11  See 

OsTREA. 

PECTORAL,  a facerdctal  habit  orveflment,  worn 
by  the  Jcwifh  high-pried.  The  Jews  called  it  Hbofchm , 
the  Greeks  *•*>•»».  the  Latins  rationale  and  fteflorafe, 
and  in  oui  verfion  of  the  Bible  it  is  called  braxflpliXtc. 
It  confided  of  embroidered  fluff,  about  a fpan  \uaie, 


cognizable  by  this  court ; from  which  an  appeal  lay 
fomerly  to  the  pope,  but  now  by  the  Hat.  25  H Vllf. 
c.  19.  to  the  king  in  chancery. 

PECUL1UM,  the  flock  or  eftate  which  a perfon, 
in  the  power  of  another,  whether  male  or  female,  either 
as  his  or  her  Have,  may  acquire  by  his  induftry.  Roman 
Haver  frequently  amaff.-d  confi icrablr  ferns  in  this  way. 
Thc  word  properly  fignifiec  the  advanced  price  wroth 
a Have  toul ' get  for  his  mailer’s  cattle,  See.  above  the 
pi  ice  fixed  upon  them  by  his  matter,  which  was  the 
Have's  own  property 

In  the  Romifh  church,  peculium  denotes  the  goods 
which  each  religious  referves  and  poffefleato  himfclf. 

PEDALS,  the  Urged  pipe*  of  an  organ,  fo  called 
becaufe  pbyol  and  flopped  with  the  foot.  The  pedals 
are  made  fquarc,  and  of  wood  ; they  are  ufually  1 \ ia 
number.  They  are  of  modern  invention,  and  ferve  to 
carry  the  founds  of  an  o&ave  deeper  than  the  reft. 
See  Organ.  ^ 

PEDAGOGUE,  or  Pedagogue,  a tutor  or  ma- 
tter, to  whom  is  committed  the  difeiphne  and  dtre&io* 
of  a f.  holar,  to  be  inftnided  in  grammar  and  other 
arts.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek 


.and  was  worn 'upon  the  breaft,  fet  with  twelve  precious  fmronm  Ju3ort  **  leader  of  boys.” 
float's,  ranged  in  four  rows,  and  containing  the  names  M.  Fleury  obferves,  that  the  Greeks  gave  the  name 
of  the  twelve  tribes.  It  wa9  fattened  to  tlte  fhoulier  p*Jagogut  to  Haves  appointed  to  attend  their  children. 


by  two  chains  and  hooks  of  gold.  God  himfclf  pre- 
ferred the  form  of  it.  See  Breastplate. 

Pectorals,  a brcaflplatc  of  thin  brafs,  about  12  fin- 
ger# fquarc.  worn  by  the  poorer  foldien  in  the  Ro- 
man army,  who  acre  rated  under  icoo  drachm*.  See 
Lorica. 

Pectoral,  an  epithet  for  medicines  good  in  difeafes 
of  the  breattand  lungs. 

PECTORAL1S,  in  Anatomy.  Sec  there,  Table 

the  MufcltX. 

PECULATE,  io  civil  Uw,  the  crime  of  embezzling 
the  public  money,  by  a perfon  intruded  with  the  re- 
ceipt, management,  or  cuftody  thereof.  Thin  term  is 
adfo  ufed  by  civilian*  for  a theft,  whether  th^lhing  be 
public,  fifeal,  facred,  or  religious. 

PECULIAR,  in  the  canon  Uw,  Cgnifies  a particu- 


lead  them,  and  teach  them  to  walk,  &c.  The  Roman* 
gave  the  fame  denomination  to  the  Haves  who  were 
intruded  with  the  care  and  inftiudion  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

PEDANT,  a fchooltnaftcr  or  pedagogue,  who  pro- 
firflirs  to  iuttru&and  govern  youth,  teach  them  the  hu- 
manities, and  the  arts.  See  Pedagogue 

Pedant  is  alfo  ufed  for  a rough,  unpotifhed  man  of 
letters,  who  makes  an  impertinent  ufc  of  the  fdrocct, 
and  abounds  in  unfeafanablc  cntirifms  and  ol  Nerva- 
tions. 

Daclcr  defines*  pedant,  a perfon  who  has  more  lead- 
ing than  good  fenfe.  See  Pedantry. 

Pedants  are  people  ever  armed  with  quibbles  and 
fyllogifms.  breathe  nothing  but  deputation  and  chi- 
canery, and  purlue  a propofition  to  the  Uit  limits  of 


Ur  parifh  or  church  that  has  jurifdiftion  within  itfelf  logic, 
for  granting  probates  of  will*  and  adminiflrations,  ex-  Malcbranche  deferibes  a pedant  a*  a man  full  of  falfc 
empt  from  the  ordinary  or  btihop’s  courts.  'J  he  king's  erudition,  who  makes  a parade  of  his  knowledge,  end 
chapel  is  a royal  peculiar,  exempt  from  all  fp'ritual  ju-  is  ever  quoting  forr.e  Greek  or  Latin  author,  or  hunt- 
rifdidion,  and  referred  to  the  vifitation  and  immediate  ing  hick  to  a remote  etymology, 
government  of  the  king  himfclf.  There  is  likewife  the  St  Evrcmont  fays,  that  to  paint  the  folly  of  a pedant* 
archbittiop's  peculiar : for  it  is  an  ancient  privilege  of  we  mull  reprefent  him  as  turning  all  converfatinn  tofornc 
the  fee  of  Canterbury,  that  wherever  any  manors  or  one  Lienee  or  fubjedk  he  is  bell  acquainted  withal, 
advowfons  belong  to  it,  they  forthwith  become  exempt  There  are  pedants  of  all  conditions,  and  all  robes, 
from  the  ordinary,  and  are  reputed  peculiars:  there  Wicquefort  fays,  an  ambafftdor,  always  attentive  to 
are  ^7  fuch  peculiar*  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  formalities  and  decorums,  is  nothing  clfe  but  a poiiii- 

Befidrfi  tbefe,  there  are  fome  peculiars  belonging  to  cal  pedant. 


deans,  chapters,  and  prebendaries,  which  arc  only  ex* 
ec  pud  fiom  the  jurildiftion  of  the  archdeacon;  thefe 


PEDANTRY,  or  Pepantism,  the  quality  or  man- 
ner of  a pedant.  See  Pedant. 

To 
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Marian  To  fwell  op  little  and  low  things,  to  make  a vain 
PeJnein  ^ow  ^c'cncc* to  heap  UP  Greek  and  Latin,  without 
L e ***  judgment,  to  tear  thole  to  pieces  who  differ  ftom  us 
about  a pafL^e  in  Suetonius  or  other  anciect  authors 
or  in  the  etymology  of  a word,  to  ftir  up  all  the  woild 
again  ft  a man  tor  not  admiring  Cicero  enough,  to  be 
intcrefted  for  the  reputation  of  an  ancient  as  it  he  were 
our  next  of  kin,  is  what  we  properly  call  ftdantry. 

PED  A RIAN,  in  Roman  antiquity,  thole  fend  tori 
who  Ggmfkd  their  votes  ~by  their  feet,  not  with  their 
tongues;  that  is,  fuch  as  walked  over  to  the  fule  of 
thole  whole  opinion  they  -.pproveJ  of,  in  diviGons  of 
the  fenate. 

Dr  Middleton  thus  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the 
word.  He  lays,  that  though  the  rmgiftmcs  of  Rome 
had  a right  to  a place  and  vote  in  the  fenate  both  du- 
ring  their  office  and  after  it,  and  before  they  were  put 
upon  the  roll  by  the  cenfora,  yet  they  had  not  pro- 
bably a right  to  fpeak  or  debate  there  on  any  qneftion, 
at  kali  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic.  For  this 
feems  to  have  been  the  original  diftinftion  between  them 
and  the  ancient  fenalori,  as  it  is  plainly  intimated  in  the 
formule  of  the  confular  edi&,  (lent  abroad  to  fummon 
the  fenate,  which  was  addrefTcd  to  all  fenators,  and  to 
all  thofe  who  had  a right  to  vote  in  the  fenate.  From 
this  diltinttion,  thofe  who  had  only  a right  to  rote 
were  called  in  ridicule  pcJarian ; hecaufe  they  fignified 
their  votes  hy  their  feet,  not  their  tongues,  an  1 upon 
every  divifio.'i  of  the  fenate  went  over  to  the  fide  of 
thofe  whofe  opinion  they  approved.  It  was  in  allu- 
Gon  to  this  old  cuftom,  which  feems  to  have  been 
wholly  dropt  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic,  that 
the  mute  part  of  the  fenate  continued  ftill  to  be  called 
l»y  the  name  of  ftJariatu,  as  Cicero  informs  us,  who 
in  giving  an  account  to  Atticus  of  a certain  debate 
ond  decree  of  the  fenate  u;>on  it,  fays  that  it  was 
made  with  the  eager  and  general  concurrence  of  the 
pedariana,  though  againil  the  authority  of  all  the  con- 
fulara. 

PEDATURA,  a term  ufed,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
for  a fpace  or  proportion  of  a certain  number  of  feet 
fet  out.  This  word  often  occurs  in  writers  on  mili- 
tary affairs:  as  in  Hyginus  dc  Cailramctationc  we  meet 
with  memtnerimut  itaqiu  ad  utnfn/taiionem  tohortii  cquitaia 
vuiiitiri.e  fxdaiurctm  ad  milltirecttUot  fexaginta  dari  dtbere  ; 
which  is  thus  explained  : The  pedatura,  or  fpace  al- 
lowed for  a cohort  rquitata  or  provincial  cohort,  con* 
lifting  of  tvoth  horfe  and  foot,  could  not  be  the  fame 
as  the  pedatura  of  an  uniform  body  of  infantry,  of  the 
fame  number,  but  mult  exceed  it  by  360  feet ; for  the 
proportion  of  the  room  of  one  horfeman  to  one  foot 
loldicr  he  afligna  as  two  and  a half  to  one. 

PEDERASTS,  the  fame  with  Sodomites. 

PEDESTAL,  in  architedure,  the  loweit  part  of 
an  order  of  colunius,  being  that  part  which  fullams  the 
cdlumn,  and  ferves  it  as  a foot  or  flaud.  Sec  Co- 
lumn. 

PEDLEAN,  in  Grecian  antiquity.  The  city  of 
Athens  vas  anciently  divided  into  three  different 
parti ; one  on  the  defeent  of  an  hill  ; another  on  the 
fca  fhorc  ; and  a third  in  a plain  between  the  other 
two.  1 be  inhabitants  of  the  middle  region  were 
called  n. !»*..,  PtJug,int%  formed  from  *•  plain,’* 

or  41  flat;’’  or  as  Axillotle  will  have  it,  Ptduun  thofe 


of  the  hill,  Diacrianj ; and  thofe  of  the  fhore,  Pa-  Mlelr*,, 
ralians.  F^J*'*^* 

Thefc  quarters  ufually  compofed  fo  many  different  f 

faflions.  Piiiiiratus  made  ufc  of  the  Pcdirant  againil 
the  Diacriaus.  In  the  time  of  Solon,  when  a form 
of  government  was  to  he  chofen,  the  Diaerians  chofe 
it  democratic ; the  Pcdixans  demanded  an  ariftocra- 
cy  t and  the  Paralians  a mixed  government. 

PEDICLE,  among  botauifta,  that  part  of  a ftalk 
which  immediately  fuflain*  the  leaf  of  a flower  or  a 
fruit,  and  is  commonly  called  a footjlalk. 

PLDICULUS,  the  Loose,  in  zoology,  a genns 
of  iufeets  belonging  to  the  order  of  aptcra.  It  has  fi< 
feet,  two  eyes,  and  a fort  of  fling  in  the  mouth  ; the 
feelers  are  as  long  as  the  thorax  ; and  the  belly  is  de- 
prefled  and  fublohated.  It  is  an  oviparous  animal. 

They  are  not  peculiar  to  man  alone,  but  infcfl  other 
animals,  as  quadrupeds  and  birds,  and  even  fifties  and 
vegetables  1 but  thefc  are  of  peculiar  fpcciej  on  each 
animal,  according  to  the  particular  naturc^of  each,  fome 
of  which  arc  different  from  thofe  which  infcfl  the  hu- 
man body.  Nay,  even  infefts  are  infefted  with  vermin 
which  feed  on  and  torment  them.  Several  kinds  of 
beetles  arc  fubjrA  to  lice  ; but  particularly  that  kind 
called  hy  way  of  eminence  the  loufy  btti'e.  The  lice  on 
this  are  very  numerous,  and  will  not  be  (hook  off.  The 
earwig  is  often  infefted  with  lice,  juft  ac  the  fet- 
tfng  on  of  it*  head  : thefe  arc  white,  and  fhining  like 
mites,  but  they  are  mu1  h fmtUer ; they  are  round* 
bickeJ,  flat  bellied,  and  have  long  legs,  particularly 
the  foremolt  pair.  Snails  of  all  kinds,  but  efpccklly 
the  latge  naked  forts,  are  very  fubjcCt  to  lice  ; which 
are  continually  feen  running  about  them,  and  devour- 
ing them.  Numbers  of  little  red  lice,  with  a very 
fmall  head,  and  in  fhape  refemMing  a tortoiTe,  are  of- 
ten feen  a!  out  the  legs  of  fpidets,  and  they  never  leave 
the  animal  while  he  lives;  but  if  he  is  killed,  they  al- 
moft  inftantiy  forfake  him.  A fort  of  whitiflt  lice  is 
found  on  humble-bees  5 they  arc  alfo  found  upon  ants ; 
and  fillies  are  not  lefs  fubjedt  to  them  than  other  ani- 
mals. 

Klrcher  tells  us,  that  he  found  lice  alfo  on  flies,  and 
M.  dc  T.  Hire  has  given  a curious  a .count  of  the  crea- 
ture which  he  found,  on  the  common  fly.  Having  oc- 
enfion  to  view  a living  fly  with  the  microfcope,  he  ob* 
ferved  on  its  head,  back,  and  (boulders,  a great  num- 
ber of  fmall  animal-  crawling  very  nimbly  about,  and 
often  climbing  up  the  hairs  which  grow  at  the  origin 
of  the  fly’s  legs.  He  with  a fine  needle  took  up  one  of 
thefe,  and  placed  it  before  the  microfcope  ufed  to  view 
the  animalcules  in  fluids.  It  had  eight  legs  ; four  on 
each  fide.  Thefc  were  not  placed  very  ditlant  front 
each  other  ; but  the  four  towards  the  head  were  fepa- 
rated  by  a fmall  fpace  from  the  four  towards  the  tail. 

The  feet  were  oi  a particular  ftrudturc,  being  compo- 
fed  of  ftvcral  fingers,  as  it  were,  and  fitted  for  taking 
fail  hold  of  any  thing  ; but  the  two  neareft  the  head 
were  alfo  more  remarkable  in  this  particular  than  thofe 
near  the  tail ; the  extremities  of  the  legs  for  a little 
way  above  the  feet  were  d»y  and  void  of  flerti  like  the 
legs  of  birds,  but  above  this  part  they  appeared  plump 
and  flefhy.  It  had  two  fmall  horns  upon  its  head, 
formed  of  fevend  hairs  arranged  clofely  together ; anil 
there  were  fome  other  duffers  of  hairs  by  tho  fide  of  thefe 
L i hewus) 
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FeJktkfc  horns,  but  they  had  not  the  fame  figure  ; and  toward* 
*—l  '*  the  origin  of  the  binder  lc*s  there  were  two  other  fueh 

duffer*  of  hairs  which  took  their  origin  at  the  middle 
of  the  back.  The  whole  creature  was  of  a bright  yel- 
lo.vifh  red  ; the  legs,  and  all  the  body,  except  a large 
fpot  in  the  rentre,  were  perfc&ly  tranfparcnt.  In  fize, 
he  computed  it  to  be  about  pvt  of  the  head  of 

the  fly  ; and  he  obftTves,  that  fuch  kind  of  vermin  are 
rarely  found  on  flies. 

The  loufe  which  infefts  the  human  body  makes  a 
very  curious  appearance  through  a microfeope.  It  has 
fuch  a tranlparcnt  Hull  or  flein,  that  we  rffc  able  to 
difcover  more  of  what  pafles  within  its  body  that  in 
mnft  other  living  creatures.  It  has  naturally  three  di- 
vifiona,  the  head,  the  bread,  and  the  uil  part.  In 
the  head  apprar  two  fine  black  eyes,  with  a horn  that 
has  five  joints,  and  is  furrounded  with  hairs  Handing 
before  each  eye  ; and  from  the  end  of  the  nofe  or  fnout 
there  is  a pointed  proje&ing  part,  which  ferves  as  a 
(heath  or  i af^  to  a piercer  or  fucker,  which  the  crea- 
ture thru H.»  into  the  (kin  to  draw  out  the  blood  and 
humours  which  are  its  deftined  food  ; for  it  has  no 
mouth  that  opens  in  the  common  way.  This  piercer 
or  fucker  is  judged  to  be  700  times  fmaller  than  a 
hair,  and  w contained  in  another  oale  within  the  firft, 
and  tan  be  drawn  in  or  thruft  out  at  pleafure.  The 
bread  is  very  beautifully  marked  in  the  middle  ; the 
(kin  is  tranfparent*,  and  full  of  little  pits ; and  from 
the  under  part  of  it  proceed  fix  legs,  each  having  five 
joints,  and  their  (kin  all  the  way  rcfembling  fhagreen, 
except  at  the  cads  where  it  is  fmoother.  Each  leg  is 
terminated  by  two  claws,  which  are  hooked,  and  arc 
of  an  unequal  length  and  fize.  Thefc  it  life*  as  we 
would  a thumb  and  middle  finger;  and  there  are  hr.ira 
between  thefc  claws  as  well  as  all  over  the  legs.  On 
the  back  part  of  the  tail  there  may  be  difeovered  feme 
ring-like  divifions,  and  a fort  of  marks  which  look 
like  the  drokes  of  a rod  on  the  human  (kin  ; the  belly 
looks  like  fhagreen,  and  towards  the  lower  end  it  is 
very  clear,  and  full  of  pits : at  the  extremity  of  the 
tail  there  are  two  femicircuhr  parts  all  covered  over 
with  hairs,  which  ferve  to  conceal  the  anus.  When 
the  loufe  moves  its  legs,  the  motion  of  the  mufcles, 
which  all  unite  in  an  oblong  dark  (pot  in  the  middle  of 
the  bread,  may  be  didinguithed  perfe&ly,  and  fo  :nay 
the  motion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  head  when  it  moves 
its  horns.  We  may  likewife  fee  the  various  ramifica- 
tions of  the  veins  and  arteries,  which  arc  white,  with 
the  pulfe  regularly  beating  i«i  the  arteries.  But  the 
mod  furprifing  o(  all  the  fights  is  the  peridaltic  motion 
of  the  guts,  which  is  continued  all  the  way  from  the 
ftomach  down  to  the  anus. 

If  one  of  thefc  creatures,  when  hungry,  be  placed 
on  the  hack  of  the  hand,  it  wilt  thrud  its  fucker  into 
the  lkin,  and  the  blood  which  it  fucks  may  be  feen 
pafiing  in  a fine  dream  to  the  fore-part  of  the  head  ; 
where,  falling  into  a roundidk  cavity,  it  pafles  again  in 
a fine  dream  to  another  circular  receptacle  in  the 
middle  of  the  head  ; from  thence  it  runs  through  a 
fmall  vcflcl  to  the  bread,  and  then  to  a gut  which 
reaches  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  where  in  a curve 
it  turns  again  a little  upward  ; in  the  breed  and  gut  the 
blood  Is  moved  without  intcrmiSion*  with  a great 
force  ; efpec  tally  in  the  gut,  where  it  orcafiuns  fuch  a 
contraction  of  the  gut  its  ia  very  furprlling.  In  the 


upper  psrt  of  the  crooked  afeending  gut  above-men-  PedicoTc* 
tioned,  the  propelled  blood  Hands  dill,  and  feems  to 
undergo  a reparation,  foroe  of  it  becoming  clear  and 
wateridi,  while  other  black  particles  are  pulhed  for- 
ward to  the  anus.  If  a loufe  is  placed  on  its  back, 
two  bloody  darkifh  {pots  appear ; the  larger  in  the 
middle  of  the  body,  the  Idler  towards  the  tail;  the 
motions  of  which  arc  followed  by  the  pulfatiou  of  the 
dark  bloody  fpot,  in  or  over  which  the  white  bladder 
feems  to  lie.  This  motion  of  the  fydole  and  diaflote 
is  heft  feen  when  the  creature  begins  to  grow  weak  ; 
and  on  pricking  the  white  bladder,  which  feems  to  be 
the  heart,  the  creature  indantly  dies.  The  lower  dark, 
fpot  is  fuppofed  to  fee  the  excrement  in  the  gut 

Li  :e  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  hermaphrodites:  but 
this  is  erroneous  ; for  Air  Lieuwenhoeck  ohferved,  that 
the  males  have  dings  in  their  tails,  which  the  females 
have  not.  And  he  fuppofes  the  fm  jrting  pain  which, 
thofe  creatures  fometimes  give,  to  he  owing  to  their 
dinging  with  thefc  (lings  when  made  uneafy  by  pref- 
fure  or  otherwife.  He  fays,  that  he  felt  little  or  no 
pain  from  their  fuckers,  though  fix  of  them  were  feed- 
ing on  his  hand  at  once. 

In  order  to  know  the  true  hi'^ory  and  manner  of* 
breeding  of  thefc  creatures,  Mr  Lieuwenhoeck  put  two 
female  lice  into  a black  flocking,  which  he  wore  night 
and  day.  He  found,  on  examination,  that  in  fix  days^ 
one  of  them  had  laid  above  50  eggs  ; and,  upon  dif- 
fering it,  -he  found  as  many  yet  remaining  in  the 
ovary  : whence  he  conclude*,  that  in  1 2 days  it  would 
have  laid  100  eg^s.  Thefc  eggs  naturally  hatch  in 
fix  day#,  and  would  then  probably  have  produced  50- 
males,  and  a-  many  females  ; and  thefc  females  coming 
to  their  full  growth  in  18  days,  might  each  of  them 
be  fuppofed  after  1 2 days  more  to  lay  100  eggs 
which  eggs,  in  fix  days  more,  might  produce  a young 
brood  of  5000  : fo  that  in  right  weeks,  one  loufe  may- 
fee  5000  of  its  own  defeat  dents. 

Signior  RheJi,  who  has  more  attentively  obferved 
thefc  animals  than  any  other  author,  has  given  feveral 
engravings  of  the  different  fpccics  of  Tee  found  on  dif- 
ferent animals.  Men,  he  obferves,  are  fuhjeA  to  tw» 
kinds  ; the  common  loufe  and  the  crab-loufc.  Tie 
obferves  alfo,  that  the  fize  of  the  lice  is  not  at  all  pro- 
portioned to  that  of  the  animal  which  they  inlell  ^ 
fince  the  ftarling  has  them  as  large  as  the  fwan. 

Some  kinds  of  conrtitutiona  nrc  more  apt  to  breed 
lice  than  others  : and  in  fome  places  of  different  de- 
gree;. of  heat,  they  arc  certain  to  be  deftroyed  upon, 
people  who  in  other  climates  arc  over-run  with  them. 

It  is  an  obfervation  of  Oviedo,  that  the  Spanifh  f fil- 
er*, who  arc  generally  much  afRi&ed  with  lice,  always 
lofc  them  in  a certain  degree  of  latitude  in  their  voy- 
ages to  the  Eaff.  Indies,  and  have  them  again  on  their 
returning  to  the  fame  degree.  This  is  not  only  true  oS 
the  Spaniards,  but  of  all  other  people  who  make  tfce 
fame  voyage  ; for  though  they  fiet  out  ever  fo  loufy, 
they  have  not  one  of  thofe  creatures  by  the  time  they 
come  to  the  tropic.  And  in  the  Indies  there  is  no 
fuch  thing  aj  a loufe  about  the  body,  though  the 
people  he  ever  fo  nafty.  The  failors  continue  free 
from  thefc  creatures  till  their  return  ; .but  in  going 
back,  they  ufuaiiy  begin  to  be  loufy  after  they  arrive 
at  the  L'.titude  of  the  Madeira  iflands.  The  extreme 
fwcats,  which  the  working  people  naturally  fall  into 

between 
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Pcdicvl*  between  the  latitude  of  Mndeira  and  the  Indies,  tjrown 
* and  destroy  the  lice  ; and  have  the  Trae  effeft  as  the 
rubbing  over  thr  lariv  he  ids  of  children  wiih  butter 
and  oiL  The  fweat,  in  thefe  hot  cl  mates,  is  not  rank 
as  in  Europe,  and  therefore  it  is  not  apt  to  breed  lice  ; 
but  when  people  return  into  latitudes  where  they 
ffcreat  rank  again,  their  naOinefs  fubjefts  them  to  the 
fame  vifitation*  of  thefe  vermin  as  before.  'Hie  people 
in  general  in  the  Indies  art  very  fubjeft  to  lice  in  their 
heads,  tho*  free  from  them  on  their  bodies.  The  reafon 
of  this  is,  that  their  beads  fweat  lef*  than  their  bodies, 
ami  they  take  no  care  to  comb  and  clean  them.  The 
Sp-_ni{h  negroes  waih  their  heads  thoroughly  occe  every 
week  with  feap,  to  prevent  their  being  loufy.  This 
makes  them  cfcapc  much  better  than  the  other  ne- 
groes who  are  Haves  there  ; far  the  lice  grow  fo  nu- 
merous in  their  beads,  that  they  often  eat  large  holes 
in  them. 

Cleaalinefs  is  doubtlcfs  the  grand  fcerct  by  which 
to  keep  clear  from  lice,  efpeciallv  when  we  wear 
woollen  clothes.  It  is  alfo  neccflary  where  there  is  any 
danger,  to  take  nourishing,  fucculcnt  food,  and  to  ufc 
wholefome  drink  J Mercurial  advifes  frequent 
purges  as  a cure  iu  the  pedicular  difeafe  : it  is  necef- 
fary  alfo  to  rub  with  garlic  and  muftarJ,  to  take 
treacle  inwardly,  alfo  falted  and  acid  food,  to  bathe, 
and  to  foment  the  body  with  a decoftion  of  lupines,  or  of 
gall  nuts } but  the  moil  cffeftual  remedies  are  fulphur 
and  tobacco,  mercurial  ointment,  black  pepper,  and 
vinegar.  Mo:ik«ys  and  forac  Hottentots,  we  are  told, 
eat  lice  ; and  arc  thence  denominated  pbth'irophages. 
On  the  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea  it  is  reported,  that  there 
is  a nation  of  fmall  ftature  and  of  a black  colour, 
who  ufc  locufts  for  the  greateft  part  of  their  food, 
prepared  only  with  fait.  On  fttch  frsod  thofe  men 
live  till  40,  and  then  die  of  a pedicular  or  loufy  dif- 
eafe. A kind  of  winged  lice  devour  them,  their 
body  putrefies,  and  they  die  in  great  torment.  It  is 
alfo  a laft  that  the  ncgToi-son  the  well  coaft  of  Africa 
take  great  delight  in  making  their  women  clear  their 
bodies  of  lice,  and  thofe  latter  devour  them  with  gree- 
dinefr  as  fall  as  they  find  them. 

In  ancient  medicine  lice  were  eftecraed  aperient 
febrifuge,  and  proper  for  curing  a pale  complexion. 
The  natural  repugnance  to  thofe  ugly  creatures  (fays 
Lemcry)  perhaps  contributed  more  to  banifh  the  fever 
than  the  remedy  itfei/.  In  the  jaundice  five  or  fix 
wk-re  fwallowed  in  a foft  egg.  In  the  ftipprcflion  of 
urine,  which  happens  frequently  to  children  at  their 
birch,  a living  loufe  is  introduced  into  the  urethra, 
which,  by  the  tickling  which  it  occafions  in  the  ca: 
nal,  forces  the  fplunftcr  to  relax,  and  permits  the 
urine  to  flow.  A bug  produces  the  fame  eScft.  Far- 
rier# have  alfo  a cullom  (fays  M.  Bourgeois)  of  in- 
troducing one  or  two  lice  into  the  urethra  of  horfes 
when  they  are  feized  with  a retention  of  uriue,  a dif- 
eafe  pretty  common  among;  them.  But,  according  to 
the  Continuation  of  the  Materia  Medics,  to  ufe  the 
pedicular  medicine  with  the  greateft  advantage,  out 
would  need  to  be  in  Africa,  where  thofe  infefts  are 
carefully  fou»ht  after  and  fwallowed  as  a delicious 
morfeL  The  great  diftinftion  between  thofe  which 
infelt  mankind  is  into  the  hea  1 and  body  loufe.  The 
former  is  hard  and  high  coloured,  and  the  latter  lifs 
compad  and  more  ot  aa  aihea  colour.  It  il  were 
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pofflble  to  give  a reafon  why  fomc  families  of  the  PeJilovJ- 
fame  fpecies  flick  to  the  head  and  others  to  tht  uni-  1 
clothes,  & c it  woulJ  alfo  In  all  probability  he  pof-  ’ 

Able  to  up.dcriland  the  nature  of  many  contagious 
difeafes. 

PEDILUVIUM,  or  Bathimg  of  tie  Feet.  The 
• ufc*  of  warm  bathing  in  general,  and  of  the  pcdtlu- 
viuro  in  particular,  arc  fo  little  underftood,  that  they 
are  often  prepolleroufly  ufed,  and  fometiracs  as  injuJu 
cioufly  abftaine!  from. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Efiays,  we  find  an  in- 
genious author’s  opinion  of  the  warm  pediluvium,  not- 
withdandtn/  that  of  Borclli,  Boerhaave,  and  Hoff- 
man, to  the  contrary,  to  be,  That  the  legs  becoming 
warmer  than  before,  the  blood  in  them  is  wanned : 
this  blood  ratifying,  diftemls  the  veflcls  ; aud  in  circu- 
lating imparts  a great  degree  of  warmth  to  the  reft  of 
the  mais ; and  as  there  is  a portion  of  it  conftantly 
palling  through  the  legs,  and  acquiring  new  heat 
there,  which  heat  i#  in  the  courfe  of  circulation  com- 
municated to  the  reft  of  the  blood,  the  whole  m.  f,  ra- 
tifying, occupies  a larger  fpace,  and  of  confcquence 
circulates  witli  greater  force.  The  volume  of  the 
blood  being  thus  incrcafed,  every  vtfTel  is  diftendeJ, 
and  every  part  of  the  body  feds  the  effefts  of  it ; the 
diliant  parts  a little  later  than  thofe  firft  hcatc !.  The 
benefit  obtained  by  a warm  pediluvium  is  generally  at- 
tributed to  its  making  a derivation  into  the  parts  im- 
merfed,  and  a rcvulfton  from  thofe  affefted,  bccaufc 
they  are  relieved  ; but  the  cure  is  performed  by  the  di- 
reft  contrary  method  of  operating,  viz.  by  a greater 
force  of  circulation  through  the  parts  aUcfted,  remo- 
ving what  was  ftagnant  or  moving  too  fluggffhly  there. 

Warm  bathing  is  of  no  fervicc  where  there  is  an  irre- 
foluble  oiftruftion,  though,  by  its  taking  off  from  a 
fpafm  in  general,  it  may  feem  to  give  a moment’s  cafe ; - 
nor  docs  it  draw  from  the  diftant  parts,  but  often 
hurts  by  putting  again  ft  matter  that  will  not  yield 
with  a ilrouger  impetus  of  circulation  than  the  ft  retch- 
ed and  I'ifuled  veflels  can  bcir*:  fo  that  where  there 
is  any  fufpicion  of  feirrhus,  warm  bathing  of  any  fort 
Ihoul ! never  be  ufed.  On  the  other  hand,  where  ob« 
ftruftions  are  not  of  long  Handing,  and  the  impacted 
matter  is  not  cbftinatc,  warm  baths  may  be  of  great 
ufc  to  refoivc  them  quickly.  In  recent  colds,  with 
flight  humoral  peripneumonies,  they  arc  frequently  an 
immediate  cure.  This  they  effect  by  increasing  the 
force  of  the  circulation,  opening  the  Ikin,  wnd  driving 
freely  through  the  lungs  that  lent  or  which  ftagnated 
or  moved  flowly  in  them.  As  thus  conducing  to  th« 
ref  >lutio«  of  obilruftions,  they  may  be  confidcred  as 
fliort  and  fife  fevers;  and  in  ufing  them  we  imitate 
nature,  which  by  a fever  often  carries  olT  an  obfti lift- 
ing c 3 life  of  a < {ironical  ailment.  Borclli,  Bocrhaave,  - 
and  Hoffman,  arc  alt  of  opinion,  that  the  warm  pedilu- 
vium afts  hy  driving  a larger  quantity  of  blood  into 
the  parts  immerfed.  But  arguments  tr.uil  give  way 
to  tafts;  the  experiments  related  in  the  Medical 
Effjys  feem  to  prove  to  a drmonftration,  that  the 
waim  pediluvium  a&s  by  ratifying  the  blood. 

A warm  pediluvium,  when  rightly  tempered,  may  be 
ufed  as  a Life  cordial,  hy  which  circulation  can  be 
roufed,  or  a gentle  fever  raffed  ; with  this  advantage 
over  the  cordials  and  fudorifics,  that  the  clfeft  of  them 
may  be  taken  off  at  pleasure. 

Pediluti* 
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' Pedilona  arc  fonsetimes  ufcd  id  the  (mall-pox  ; but 
Dr  Stcvcnfofi  thinks  the  r frequent  tumnltuouB  opera- 
tions render  that  fufpeAed,  and  at  beft  of  very  doubt- 
ful effect ; ao-J  he  therefore  prefers  Monf.  Martin  of 
Laufimnc's  method  of  bathing  the  (kin,  not  only  of  the 
legs,  but  of  the  whflc  body,  with  a foft  cloth  dipped 
in  warm  water,  every  four  hours,  till  the  eruption  ; by 
which  means  the  puftules  may  become  univerfaily 
higher,  and  consequently  mote  fafe. 

PEDIMENT.  See  Axchiticti-rs,  p.  140, flee. 

PEDLAR,  a travelling  foot-trader.  See  Haw- 

KIDS. 

In  Britain  (and  formerly  inVrance)  the  pedlars  are 
defpifed  i but  it  isothtrwife  in  certain  countries.  In 
Spanifh  America,  the  bdfineft  is  fo  profitable,  that  it 
is  thought  l*y  no  means  dishonourable  ; and  there  are 
many  gentlemen  in  Old  Spain,  who,  when  their  cir- 
cumstances are  declining,  fend  their  Tons  to  the  In- 
dies to  retrieve  their  fortunrs  in  tl  is  way.  Almoft 
all  the  commodities  of  Europe  are  distributed  through 
the  fouthern  continent  of  America  by  means  of  thefe 
pedlar*.  They  come  from  Panama  to  P .ita  by  fc»  j 
and  in  the  road  from  the  port  laft  mentioned,  they 
make  Peura  their  lirft.  voyage  to  Lim*.  Some  take  the 
road  through  Caxamalia ; others  through  Truxillo, 
alo.igfhotc  from  Lima.  They  take  thrir  pailigc  hack 
to  Panama  by  Tea,  and  perhaps  take  w!:h  them  a little 
cargo  of  brandy.  At  Pr.naraa  they  again  flock  them- 
felvcs  with  Europcan^oods,  returning  by  fia  to  Paita, 
where  they  are  put  on  fhorc ; there  they  hire  mules 
and  load  them,  the  Indian:,  going  with  them  in  order 
to  lead  them  back.  Their  travelling  cxpcncei  are  next 
to  nothing  : for  the  Indians  arc  brought  under  fuch 
fubjedion,  that  they  find  lodging  for  them,  and  pro- 
vender for  their  mules,  frequently  thinking  it  an 
honour  done  them  for  their  guefts  to  accept  of  this  for 
nothing,  unlef*  the  fl ranger  now  and  then,  out  of  ge- 
nerofity  or  compafficn,  mikes  a fmall  recompence. 

In  Poland,  where  there  are  few  or  no  manufactures, 
almoil  all  the  mcrchan'difc  is  carried  on  by  pedlars,  who 
•re  faid  to  te  generally  Scot fmen,  and  who,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Chat  lea  II.  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to 
Bo  fewer  th  n 53,000. 

PEDOMETER,  or  Podomctex,  formed  from 
«rwf.  pe$t  44  foot,’*  and  ••  meafitre,"  way-wifer; 

a mechanical  inftrument,  in  firm  of  a watch,  conflft- 
ing  of  various  wheels  with  trech,  catching  in  one  ano- 
ther, all  difpofed  in  the  lame  plane  ; which,  by  means 
of  a chain  or  firing  fattened  to  a m n’s  foot,  or  to  the 
wheel  of  a c hariot,  advance  a notch  each  ficp,  or  each 
revolution  of  the  wheel ; fo  that  the  number  being 
marked  on  the  edge  of  each  wheel,  one  mny  number 
the  paces,  or  meafurc  exaflly  the  difiance  from  one 
place  to  another.  There  are  fome  of  them  which  mark 
the  time  on  a dial-plate,  and  arc  in  every  refpeft  much 
like  a watch,  and  arc  accordingly  worn  in  the  pocket 
like  a watch. 

PEDRO  (Don)  of  Portugal,  duke  of  Coimbra, 
was  the  fourth  child  and  fccond  furviving  Inn  of  King 
John  of  Portugal,  and  was  born  March  the  4th  1394. 
His  father  gave  him  an  excellent  education,  which, 
joined  to  firong  natural  abilities  and  much  application, 
rendered  him  one  of  the  molt  accom  pli  (he*!  princes 
5>f  his  time.  He  was  not  only  very  learned  himfelf, 
but  a great  lover  of  learning,  and  a great  put  run 


of  learned  men.  It  was  chiefly  with  a view  to  im- 
prove his  knowledge  that  he  fpent  four  years  io  tra- 
velling through  different  countries  in  Europe,  Afia, 
and  Africa,  with  a train  fuitable  to  his  quality;  of 
which  travels  there  is  a relation  fiill  extant,  but  fo 
loaded  with  f.ibulous  circumfiances,  that  it  wounds 
the  reputation  it  was  defigned  to  raife.  At  his  re- 
turn he  efpaufcd  Ifabella,  daughter  to  the  count  of 
Urgel,  and  grand  daughter  to  Don  Pedro,  the  fourth 
kin,;  of  Portugal,  which  was  efteemed  a very  great 
advancement  of  his  fortune.  He  was  clcdled  into  the 
moll  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  April  2 2.  1417,  in 
the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  coufin  Henry  V. 
gtaadfon  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by  the  father's  fide,  &• 
our  duke  of  Coimbra  was  by  the  mother.  In  144a 
he  was  declared  regent  during  the  minority  of  hia 
coufin  Don  Alonfo  V.  fun  of  king  Edward,  who  died 
by  the  plague.  He  found  fome  difficulty  at  firft  in 
the  difiharge  of  his  office,  both  from  the  queen-mo- 
ther and  others.  But  upon  the  whole,  his-adrainiltra- 
tron  was  fo  mild  and  fo  jufi,  that  the  magiftrates  ant} 
people  of  Lifbjn  concurred  in  demanding  his  leave  to 
erect  a fiatuc  to  him.  The  regent  thanked  them,  faid 
he  fliould  be  unwilling  to  fee  a work  of  their's  demo- 
liihcd ; an  l that  he  was  fufficiently  rewarded  by  this 
pul  lie  teftimony  of  their  affection*.  The  queen  dow- 
ager wilheJ  to  raife  dillurJances  in  Portugal  by  aiming1 
to  recover  the  regency  to  herfelf ; but  the  ttcadineU 
of  the  regent’s  adminifiratiori,  the  attachment  of  the 
heft  part  of  the  nobility  to  him,  and  his  enjoying,  in 
fo  ahfolute  a degree,  the  confidence  of  the  people  ; 
not  only  feeured  the  interior  tranquillity  of  the  llate, 
but  raifed  the  credit  likewife  or  the  crown  of  Portugal 
to  a very  great  height  in  the  fentiments  of  its  neigh- 
bours : tor  in  the  cuurfe  cf  his  regency  he  hid  made  it 
hU  continual  ftudy  to  puifne  the  public  goo  1 ; to  eafe 
the  people  in  general,  and  the  inhabitant*  of  Lifbon  in 
particular,  of  Icvcral  iinpofitions  ; to  maintain  the  laws 
in  their  lull  vigaur  ; to  give  the  king  au  excellent  edu- 
cation  ; and  if  that  had  been  at  all  practicable,  to  dif- 
filfe  a perfeA  unanimity  through  the  court,  by  af- 
fuaging  the  malice  and  envy  of  his  enemies.  The  king  ' 
when  he  came  of  age.  and  the  tone*  or  parliament, 
exprefled  their  entire  fatisfaction  with  the  regent’s  ad- 
minifiration  ; and  all  parties  entirely  approved  of  the 
king’s  marriage  with  Donm  Ifabella,  the  recent’* 
daughter,  which  was  celebrated  in  1446.  The  enmi- 
ty of  his  tr.emiea,  however,  was  not  in  the  lc-ft  abated 
by  the  regent’s  being  out  of  office.  They  fiill  perfe- 
cted him  with  their  unjuit  calumnies,  and  unfortu- 
nately made  the  king  hearken  to  dieir  lalfchooJ*.  The 
unfortuuatc  duke,  when  ordered  to  appear  before  the 
king,  was  advifed  to  take  with  him  an  efcort  of  horfe 
and  foot.  In  his  pa  flag  c he  was  proclaimed  a rebel,  and 
quickly  after  he  was  furrounded  by  the  king’s  troops. 
Soon  after  he  was  attacked,  and  in  the  heat  of  action 
he  was  killed  : nor  was  the  envy  of  his  enemies  even 
then  fatiated  ; his  body  was  forbid  burial;  and  was 
at  length  taken  away  privately  by  the  pcafants.  H.s 
virtue,  however  hated  in  courta,  was  adoicd  by  the  un- 
^corrupt  part  of  his  countrymen,  nt  length,  tho1,  by  an 
infpection  of  his  papers,  the  king  faw,  when  it  was  too 
late,  the  injuflice  that  had  bten  done  the  man  who  had 
bt hived  fo  well  in  fo  high  and  difficult  an  office;  and 
whefe  papers  only  diicovcrcd  tig  ns  of  further  benefit' 
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^dtmels,  the  king  and  bis  dominion*.  Tn  confe'juence  of 
1'ccblc*  thefe  difcoveries,  the  duke's  alherents  were  declared 
’ loyal  fubje&a,  all  profecutions  were  ordered  to  ceafc, 
and  the  king  defirwJ  the  body  of  Coimbra  to  be  nanf- 
portc  1 with  great  pdflip  from  the  cafUe  of  Ahrantea 
to  the  mon  iftery  of  Batalha  ; where  it  was  interred  in 
the  tomb  which  he  had  caufcd  to  he  <re&«  d for  himfelf. 
The  royal  name  of  Don  Pedro  occurs  often  in  the  hi* 
fiory  of  Portugal,  and  many  who  bore  the  name  were 
fingulirly  diftinguifhed  cither  for  internal  abilities,  or 
external  fplendor.  See  Portugal. 

PEDUNCLE,  in  botany.  See  Pedicle. 

PEEBLES,  orTwEEnsLE,  a county  of  Scotland, 
extending  2$  mites  in  length  and  t8  in  breadth.  It 
» bounded  on  the  call  by  Ettrick  Forell,  on  the  fouth 
by  Annandde,  on  the  well  fcy  Cly  fief dale,  and  on  the 
»orth  by  Mid  Lothian.  Twcedaie  is  a hilly  country, 
well  watered  with  the  Tweed,  the  Ycn-ow,  and  a 
great  number  of  fmalltr  dreams  that  fertilize  the  val- 
leys,  which  produce  good  harvefta  of  oils  and  barley, 
with  fome  proportion  of  wheat.  All  the  rivera  of  any 
conftquencc  abound  with  trout  and  falmon.  The  lake 
cal’ed  IVtJl  Water  l.otb  fw.rrrn  with  a prodigious 
number  of  eel*.  In  the  month  of  Auzuft,  when  the 
weft  wind  blows,  they  tum'.le  into  the  river  Yarrow  in 
fuch  fhoals,  that  ihe  people  who  wade  in  to  catch 
them  run  the  rifle  of  being  overturned.  There  is  ano- 
ther lake  on  the  border*  of  Annandale,  called  Loch* 
grrmm,  which  foitns  a catarn£l  over  a precipice  250 
paces  high  : heie  the  water  falls  with  fuch  a momen- 
tum as  to  kill  the  fifh  underneath.  About  the  middle 
of  this  country  is  the  hill  or  mountain  of  Braid;  lb, 
from  the  top  of  which  the  fea  may  be  feen  on  each  fide 
of  the  ifland.  Twcedaie  abounds  with  limeftont  and 
freellone.  The  hill*  are  generally  as  green  as  the 
down*  in  Suflex,  and  feed  innumerable  flocks  ®f  /Keep, 
that  yield  great  quantities  of  excellent  wool.  The 
country  is  well  (haded  with  woods  and  plantations, 
r.hounds  with  all  the  nectffirics  of  life,  and  i*  adorned 
with  many  fine  feats  and  populous  villages  The  tarls 
of  Mstch  were  hereditary  fhcrifis  of  Twtedalc,  which 
bellow*  the  title  of  marquis  on  a branch  of  the  an- 
cient houfe  of  Hay,  earl*  of  Errol,  and  hcreditaiy 
high  conftables  rf  Scotland.  The  family  of  Twcedaie 
is,  by  thr  female  fide,  defeended  from  the  famous  Si- 
mon tie  Frafcr,  proprietor  of  great  part  of  this  conn* 
try,  who  had  a gicat  (bare  in  obt  fining  the  triple  vie* 
tory  at  Roflin.  The  chief,  and  indeed  the  only  town 
of  conftquencc  i i i wecdnle,  is  Peebles,  a fmall  in- 
i onfiderablc  royal  borough,  und  feat  of  a prtfbytcry, 
plrafar.tly  fituaied  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  over 
•which  there  is  at  this  place  a (lately  flonc  bridge  of 
five  arches.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Peebles,  near 
the  vill/ge  of  Roman*,  on  the  river  Lene,  we  fee  the 
wrftigcs  of  two  Roman  caftclla,  or  fbdonary  forts  j 
and  a great  many  terraces  on  the  neighbouring  hills, 
which  perhaps  have  ferved  as  itinerary  encampments. 
In  the  (hire  of  Twcedaie  there  are  many  ancient  and 
honourable  families  of  the  gentry,  Among  theft, 
Douglas  of  Cavers,  vsho  was  hereditary  ll.crift  of  the 
county,  Hill  prtftrvea  the  flandard  and  the  iron  mace 
of  the  gallant  lord  Douglas,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Otterburn,  juft  a*  his  troops  had  defeated  and  taken 
Henry  Percy,  furnamed  Hotfpur.  in  the  church- 
yard of  Dru.aelzicr,  belonging  to  an  ancient  branch 
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of  the  Hay-family,  the  famous  Merlin  is  fiippofed  to  P«k 
lie  buried.  There  was  an  old  traditional  prophecy,  II 
that  the  two  kingdoms  fhould  be  united  when  the  wa-  pccr‘ 
ters  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Panfcl  fhould  meet  at  hi*  * ~ 
grave.  Accordingly,  the  country  people  obferve 
that  this  meeting  ha;  prned  in  conCrquence  of  an  inun- 
dation at  the  acccffion  of  James  VI.  to  the  crown  of 
England. 

PEEK,  in  the  fea-langtiagc,  is  a word  ufed  in  va- 
rious fenfes.  Thus  the  anchor  is  faid  to  be  a-peek, 
when  the  fhip  being  about  to  weigh  comes  over  her 
anchor  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  cable  hangs  perpen- 
dicularly between  the  haufe  and  the  anchor. 

To  heave  a-perk,  is  to  bring  the  peek  fo  as  that  the 
anchor  may  hang  a peek.  A fhip  is  faid  to  ride  a* 
peek,  when  lying  with  her  main  and  fore-yards  hoift- 
ed  up,  one  end  of  her  yaids  is  brought  down  to  the 
fhrouds,  and  the  other  raifed  up  on  end  ; which  is 
chiefly  done  when  (he  lies  in  rivers,  left  other  fhip* 
falling  foul  of  the  yards  fhould  break  them.  Riding 
a-broad  peek,  denotes  much  the  fame,  excepting  that 
the  yards  sue  only  raifed  to  half  the  height. 

Peck  is  alfo  ufed  for  a room  in  the  hold,  extending 
from  the  bitts  forward  to  the  firm  : in  this  room  men 
of  war  keep  their  powder,  and  merchant-men  their 
victuals. 

PEEL,  in  the  Ifle  of  Man,  formerly  Holm-town,  ha# 
a fort  in  a fmall  ifland,  and  a garrifou  well  (applied  with 
cannon.  In  it  arc  the  ancient  cathedral,  the  lord’® 
houfe,  with  fome  lodgings  of  the  bilhops,  and  fome 
other  remains  of  antiquity. 

PEER,  in  general,  fignifie*  an  equal,  or  one  of  the 
fame  rank  and  ftatioii:  hence  in  the  a£ts  of  fome  coun- 
cils, we  find  thefe  words,  with  tie  confent  of  our  peers, 
lijlops,  allots,  &lc.  Afterwards  the  fan*  term  was 
applied  to  the  valla's  or  tenants  of  the  fame  lord,  who 
were  called  perrs,  becaufe  they  were  all  equal  in  con- 
dition, and  obliged  to  ferve  and  attend  him  in  his 
courts  ; and  peers  in  jiefs,  Lecaufc  they  all  held  fiefs 
of  the  fame  lord. 

The  term  peers  is  now  applied  to  thofe  who  are  im- 
pannellcd  in  an  inqurft  upon  a pcrfnn  for  tonvi&iiig 
or  acquitting  him  of  any  offence  laid  to  hi*  charge  : 
and  the  reafon  why  the  jury  i*  fo  called,  is  becaufe, 
by  the  co  : mon  law  and  the  cuftom  of  this  king  !om, 
every  perfon  i*  to  he  tried  by  his  peers  or  equals  j a 
lord  by  the  lords,  and  a commoner  by  commoners. 

See  the  artiile  Jury. 

Pst*  of  the  Realm,  a noble  lord  who  has  a feat  and 
vote  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  which  is  all'o  called  the 
Houfe  of  Peers. 

Thefe  lords  are  called  peerst  becaufe  though  there 
is  a diftindion  oi  degree*  in  our  nobility,  yet  in  public 
adions  they  arc  equal,  as  in  their  votes  in  parliament, 
and  in  trying  any  nobleman  or  other  perfon  impeached 
by  the  common*, 3cc.  See  Parliament. 

Houfe  of  Pitas,  or  Houfe  of  Lords,  forms  one  of  the 
three  eftates  of  parliament.  See  Lords  and  Parlu^ 

MINT. 

In  a judicative  capacity,  the  houfe  of  peers  is  the 
fepreme  court  of  the  kingdom,  having  at  prefent  no 
original  jurifdi& ion  over  caufcs,  but  only  upjn  appeals 
and  writs  of  eiror  ; to  re&ify  any  injuflice  or  mi ‘take 
of  the  law  committed  by  the  courts  below.  To  this 
authority  they  fucccedcd  of  courfc  upon  the  diflolution 
6 *f 
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of  the  Aula  Regia.  For  a*  the  baron*  of  parliament 
were  conlliment  member*  of  chat  court,  and  the  rcll 
of  ittjurifdid'On  wa*  dealt  out  toother  tribunals,  over 
which  the  great  officer*  who  accompanied  thofe  baron* 
were  refpcttively  delegated  to  pfefide,  it  followed,  that 
.the  right  of  receiving  appeals,  and  fuperiuten  'ing  all 
other  jurifli&ioos,  (till  remained  in  that  noble  afTem- 
bly,  from  'which  every  other  great  court  was  derived. 
They  arc  therefore  in  all  cafe*  the  tad  refort,  from 
whole  judgment  no  farther  appeal  i*  permitted  ; but 
every  fubor  Jinatc  tribunal  mnft  conform  to  their  de- 
tcrminalion* : The  law  repofinj  an  entire  confidence 
in  the  honour  anti  confciencc  of  the  noble  perfon*  who 
compofe  this  important  aficmbly,  that  they  will  mike 
themfclves  mifters  of  thofe  queftions  upon  which  they 
undertake  to  decide ; fiocc  upon  their  decifion  all 
propetty  muft  finally  depend.  See  Lords,  Nobi- 
iitv,  &c. 

Peers,  in  theanti  revolution  government  of  France, 
were  twelve  great  lordi  of  that  kingdom  ; or  which 
■fix  were  duke*  and  fix  counts ; and  of  thefe,  fix 
were  ccclefiaftics  and  fix  laymen : thus  the  archbi- 
fliop  of  Rhcimt,  and  the  bifliop  of  I.aon  and  Lan- 
gie%  were  duke*  and  peer*  ; and  the  bifhop*  of  Cha- 
lon  on  the  Mam,  Noyon*,  and  Beauvais,  were  count* 
and  peer*.  The  duke*  of  Burgundy,  Normandy, 
and  Aquita'n,  were  lay  peers  and  duke*  ; and  the 
counts  of  Flanders,  Champaign,  and  Tonlotife,  lay 
peer*  and  count*.  Theft*  peers  aflifted  at  the  coro- 
nation of  kings,  either  in  ptrfon  or  by  their  repre- 
fcntattvei,  where  each  performed  the  function*  attach- 
ed to  hi*  rcfpe&ive  dignity  : but  a*  the  fix  lay  peer- 
ages were  all  united  to  the  crown,  except  that  of  the 
count  of  Flknden,  fix  lord*  of  the  full  quality  were 
chofen  to  rtprefcnl  them  : bat  the  ecclefiallical  peer* 
generally  aflidrd  in  perfon.  The  title  of  peer  wa*  late- 
ly bellowed  on  every  lord  whofe  cilatc  wa*  ercdled  into 
a peerage  ; the  number  of  which,  as  it  depended  en- 
tirely on  the  king,  was  uncertain. 

PEERESS,  a woman  whe  is  noble  by  defeent,  crea- 
tion, or  marriage.  For,  as  we  have  noblemen  of  fcvcral 
ranks,  fo  wc  may  have  noblewomen  : thus  king  Hen- 
ry VII 1.  made  Anne  Bullcn  marchionefs  of  Pem- 
broke { king  James  I.  created  the  Lady  Compton, 
wife  to  Sir  Thomas  Compton,  countef*  of  Bucking- 
ham, in  the  lifetime  of  her  hufband,  without  any  ad- 
dition of  honour  to  him  ; and  alfo  the  fume  king  made 
the  Lady  Find),  vifeountef*  of  Maidftone,  and  after- 
ward* counttf*  of  W nchelfea,  to  her  and  tire  heira  of 
ber  body  : and  king  George  I.  made  the  Lady  Schu- 
lenberg,  duchcf*  of  Kendal. 

If  a pee  ref*,  br  defeent  or  creation,  marrie*  a per- 
fon  under  the  degree  of  nobility,  fhe  ftill  continues 
noble:  but  if  fhc  obtains  that  dignity,  or  ly  by  mar- 
ria  : , Ihe  lofcs  it,  on  her  afterward*  marrying  a com- 
moner j yet  by  the  courts fy  of  England,  (he  generally 
retains  the  title  of  her  nobility. 

A corntef*  or  bsrondt  may  not  be  arretted  for  debt 
or  ttefpaf*  t for  though  in  refptft  of  their  fex,  they 
cannot  fit  in  parliament,  they  arc  nevertheless  peer*  of 
the  icalm,  and  Hull  he  tried  by  their  peers,  See. 

PEWIT,  in  cmitholoTy.  See  Lari?*. 

PEGASUS,  among  the  • octr,  a horfe  imagined  to 
have  wings  j being  that  whereon  BcUerophon  wa* 


failed  to  be  mounted  when  he  engaged  the  Chimera. 
See  Chimera. 

The  opening  of  the  fountain  Hfpp^crene  on  mount 
Helicon  i*  aferibed  to  a blow  of  Pegafus’s  hoof.  It 
wa*  feigned  to  have  flown  awa^  to  heaven,  where  it 
be  amc  a conftcllation.  Hence 

Pegasus,  in  agronomy,  the  name  of  a conttellatfon 
of  the  northern  hemifphcre,  in  form  of  a flying  horfe. 
See  A strokomy,  n°  406. 

PEGMARES.a 

nameby  which  certain  gladiators  were 
ditlinguiflicd,  who  fought  upon  moveable  fcaffoldaca II- 
ed  pegmata,  which  were  fometime*  uncxpt&cdly  rnifed, 
end  by  this  means  furprifed  the  people  with  gladiator* 
in  hot  contention.  They  were  (onetime*  fo  fuddenly 
lifted  up  as  to  throw  the  combatant*  into  the  air  ; and 
fometimes  they  were  let  down  into  dirk  and  deep 
hole*,  and  then  fet  on  fire,  thus  becoming  the  funeral- 
piles  of  thefe  miferablc  wretches  ; and  roafting  them 
alive  to  divert  the  populace. 

PEGU,  a very'  tonfiderable  kingdom  of  Afia,  be- 
yond  the  Ganges.  The  country  properly  fo  called  is 
but  about  350  miles  in  length  from  north  to  foutb, 
an  l as  much  in  breadth  from  call  to  well.  It  is  fitu- 
ated  on  the  eattern  fide  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  nearly 
oppofite  to  Arixa,  and  to  the  north-eaft  of  the  coaR 
of  Coromandel.  It  ia  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
kingdoms  of  Arrakan  and  Ava  ; on  the  call  by  the 
Upper  r.nd  Lower  Siam  ; on  thefouth  by  part  of  Siam 
and  tbe  fea  ; and  on  the  well  by  the  fea  and  part  of 
Arrakan. 

The  kingdom  of  Pegu  i*  find  to  have  been  founded 
about  1100  year*  ago.  It*  firft  king  was  a fcaman  ; 
concerning  whom  and  his  fu.  reffora  wc  know  nothing 
till  the  difeevery  of  the  Eaft  Indie*  by  the  Portirguefc 
in  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  century.  In  15x8  the 
throne  of  Pegu  wa*  po  flit  fled  by  one  Bretta^ukan, 
with  whom  Antony  Correa  the  Portuguefe  ambaflador 
folenmly  concluded  u peace  in  1519.  This  monarch 
wa*  poflefled  of  a very  large  and  rich  empire,  nine 
king  om*  being  in  fubjcflion  to  him,  whofe  revenue* 
amounted  to  three  millions  of  gold.  We  hear  no  far- 
ther a -count  of  hi*  tranfaftion*  after  the  conclufion  of 
the  treaty  with  the  Portuguese.  In  1539  he  wa*  mur- 
dered on  the  following  ocofion  : Among  other  prin- 
ce* who  ucrc  bi*  tributaric*  wrj  Para  Mandera,  king 
of  tlu  Earmas.  Thefe  people  inhabited  the  high  hnda 
called  PaHgavlrau,  to  the  northward  of  the  kingdom 
of  Pegu.  Their  prince,  by  one  of  the  terma,of  hia 
vaflaiagc,  wa*  obliged  to  furnifh  the  king  of  Pegu 
with  3C,cco  Barrr.as,  to  labour  in  his  mines  and  other 
public  works.  As  the  king  ufed  frequently  to  go  nrd 
fee  hew  hi*  work*  went  forward,  and  in  thefe  journey* 
took  along  with  him  none  but  his  women,  the  Barn. as 
obferving  thefe  vifits  frequently  repeated,  formed  a 
deficit  of  robbing  the  queen  a^:d  al!  the  emeubine*  of 
their  jewels  ; and  purfuant  to  this  defign,  the  r.ext  time 
the  king  ri  filed  the  work?,  they  murdered  him,  r.nd 
having  dripped  the  Indie*,  fled  to  their  own  country. 

By  this  enormity  all  Pegu  wa*  thrown  into  c»nfa- 
fion:  but,  in  ft  cad  of  revenging  the  death  of  their  king, 
the  people  divided  everywhere  into  fa&ion*  j fo  that 
Dacha  Kupi,  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown,  found 
himfrif  unable  to  maintain  his  authority.  Of  thefe 
commotions,  the  king  of  the  Barm**  taking  the  ad- 
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vantage,  not  only  fhook  off  the  yoke,  but  formed  s 
~ * drfign  of  conquering  the  k n.*dom  of  Pegu  itfclf — 
With  this  vkw  he  invaded  the  country  with  an  army 
of  more  than  a million  of  foot,  and  5000  elephants; 
befi  'e*  a Rreat  fleet  which  he  fent  down  the  river  Ava 
toward*  Bagou  or  Pegu,  the  capital  of  the  empire; 
while  he  himfelf  marcher!  thither  by  land.  Juft  at  thia 
time  Ferdinand  de  Miralri  •' rived  at  Pegu  tram  Goa 
with  a hrjre  galleon  richly  laden  on  account  of  the 
king  of  Portugal.  As  foon  as  Dncha  Rupi  heard  of 
his  coming,  he  fent  to  defire  hia  affirtance  againyfl  the 
enemy.  *1  his  he  obtained  by  great  prefents  and  pro- 
mife* : and  Mirths*  fetting  out  in  a galliot,  joined  the 
king’s  (hips.  Had  the  numbers  been  any  thing  near 
an  equality,  the  fup<rior  (kill  of  Miralcs  Would  un- 
doubtedly have  grilled  the  victory  : But  the  fleet  of 
the  Barn.as  covered  the  whole  river,  though  as  large 
as  the  Ganges,  while  th  t of  Dicha  Rupi  roul  1 fcar*,c 
be  obferved  in  tomparifon  with  them.  M'rale*  did 
every  thing  that  man  could  do,  and  ev.*n  htli  oat 
alone  after  the  natives  huj  deferred  hi»n  ; but  at  laft, 
op;  reffrd  and  overwhtlmci  with  numb erR, lie  was  killed, 
with  all  his  men. 

'I  bus  Para  Mandara  became  mrfter  of  all  Pegu  | 
after  which  he  atta*  ked  the  tributary  kingdoms,  in 
15J4  Ic  hefleped  Mirt  van,  the  c.ip-tal  oi  a kingdom 
of  the  fame  name,  thtn  very  great  :nd  flour  fh in g. 
The  land-forces  whi.h  ht  brought  ngrioft  it  confided 
rf  ycc.oco  men,  while  by  fra  he  attacked  it  with  a 
fleet  of  1 700  fail;  too  of  which  were  large  galleys, 
and  in  them  jeo  Portuguese  commanded  I y John 
Caycro,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  n valiant  and 
experienced  offi  er.  The  liege,  however,  continued 
levtn  months,  during  which  time  the  Birmaa  loft 
l 2G,c>co  men;  but  ft  lift  the  befieged  king,  fin  ling 
himfelf  ftraitened  for  want  of  provifions,  an. I un?.ble  to 
vrithftand  fo  great  a power,  offered  terms  of  capitula- 
tion.  Tbe  btfiegers  would  adffiit  of  no  terms,  upon 
which  the  diftreffed  king  applied  to  the  Poitugocfe  in 
the  fervice  of  hi*  cm  my  ; for  by  their  afliftance  he 
dou!  ted  not  to  he  able  to  drive  away  the  Barms*. 
Accordingly,  he  fent  one  Se»xas  to  Caycro,  intreating 
him  to  receive  himfelf,-  his  family,  and  trcafuie,  on 
board  the  four  (hips  he  had  under  his  command  ; 
offering,  on  that  condition,  *0  give  half  h * ricnesi 
lo  the  Icing  of  Portugal,  to  become  his  vaffri,  and 
pay  fuch  tribute  a*  fhouM  be  agreed  upon.  Cayero 
con  fulled  the  principal  officers,  and  in  their  pretence 
alked  Seixas  what  he  thought  the  treafnr?  might  a- 
mount  to.  S'.ixa*  atifwcrcd,  that  out  o'"  what  he  hid 
frtn,  for  he  had  not  fern  all,  two  Ihipx  might  ! e 
londed  with  gold,  and  four  cr  five  with  fiiver.  This 
propofaJ  was  too  advantageous  to  be  flighted;  but 
the  lift  of  the  off»*crs  envying  the  grc*t  fortune  which 
Q»yro  would  mike,  threatened  to  difcOvcr  the  whole 
to  the  king  of  Barma  if  he  did  not  rejc«ft  it.  The 
unhappy  king  of  Mutuzn  had  now  no  other  nfouree 
hut  to  fit  lire  to  the  city,  make  a hilly,  and  die 
lionoiira'ly  with  the  for  men  1 c had  with  hi"*;  but 
even  here  he  was  difappoiuted  , tor  by  the  defertion 
of  40CO  of  his  troops  the  enemy  were  apprifel  of  hi* 
defigr,  and  prevented  it.  Thus  betrayed,  he  capi- 
tulated with  the  Barra  king  for  his  own  life  and  the 
lives  of  hit  wife  and  children,  with  have  to  end  his  day* 
in  retirement.  All  this  was  nralilv  granted,  but  the 
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icnqueror  intended  to  perform  :»o  part  of  hit  promife. 
The  city  was  plundered  and  burnt,  hy  which  avnve 
6c,0  c perfe.ns  perifhed,  while  at  lraft  an  equal  num- 
Icr  were  carried  into  fl  ivery.  Six  thoufand  cannon 
were  found  in  the  place ; izo,ooo  quintals  of  pepper, 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  other  fpiers.  The  day  after 
this  deftruAiou,  21  gibbets  were  erefled  on  an  hill 
adjoining  to  the  city ; on  which  the  queen,  her  children, 
and  1 lilies,  were  executed,  by  hanging  them  up  alive  by 
the  f it;  ho* v ever,  the  queen  expired  with  ariguiih  be- 
fore ftie  fuffeied  fuch  a cruel  indignity.  The  kin,?, 
with  fi’  of  his  chief  l.jrds,  was  oft  into  the  fca,  with 
ft“iie*  about  thur  necks  This  monilrnu*  cruelty 
fo  provoked  the  tyrant’s  fotdiers,  that  they  mutinied, 
and  he  w”»  in  r.o  fmaJi  danger  of  fnffer  r»-r  for  it  j 
however,  he  found  mrans  to  pre-fy  them  ; after  which 
he  proceeded  to  hefiege  From,  the  capital  of  another 
kingdom.  Here  he  increafed  his  army  to  903.000 
men.  The  queen  hy  whom  it  w*s  governed  offered 
to  fu1  mit  to  be  hi*  vaffal ; but  nothing  would  fitiVy 
the  Barma  monarch  let  than  her  Surrender  a:  difere- 
tion,  and  putting  all  her  trc-ftirc  into  his  hati  Is.  Thia 
(be,  who  knew  his  perfidy,  ref  ifed  to  d.»:  on  which 
the  eity  was  fiercely  aflimltcd,  but  irrcntly  to  the  dif- 
advantage  of  the  Burma*,  who  loft  near  ioo.^oo  men. 
However,  the  city  was  at  lift  betrayed  to  him.  when 
Mandara  behaved  with  his  ufu  1 cruelty.  Two  thoiif.m  1 
children  were  flain,  and  th«ir  tuiiea  cut  in  pieces  and 
thrown  to  the  elephants ; the  queen  wa*  dripped 
naked,  publicly  whipped,  and  then  tortured,  till  flic 
died  ; the  young  king  was  tied  to  her  dead  body,  and 
both  together  caft  into  a river,  as  were  alfo  300  other 
people  of  quality. 

While  the  tyrant  was  employed  in  fort  tying  the 
city,  he  was  informed,  that  the  prince  of  Ava  had 
friled  down  the  river Qjley tor  with  400  rowing  veffcla 
having  30,000  fol  liers  on  !>oard;  hut  that,  hearing  of 
the  queen’s  difaftcr,  lie  flopped  ?t  Mcletay,  a throng  for- 
trefs about  1 2 leagues  north  of  From,  where  he  w.n‘tc.1 
to  bej  )iued  by  his  father  the  king  of  Ava  w th  80,000 
men.  On  this  news  the  Banna  king  fent  bin  foAcr- 
brother  Chaumigrem  along  the  river  fide  with  230,3  o 
men,  while  he  himfelf  followed  with  ico,ooo  more. 
The  prince  in  this  emergency  burnt  his  birks,  forming 
a vanguard  ot  the  mariners,  and,  putting  his  fmril  army 
in  the  l eft  petition  he  could,  expected  fhe  enemy. 
A nw  ftdefpt  iHtc  engagement  cniucd.in  whtYh  onlydcca 
of  the  prince’s  army  were  left,  and  1 1 y,ooo  out  of 
2eo,oo:'  Barm  is  who  oppofed  him  were  killed.  The  800 
Av»n<  retired  into  the  fort : but  Man  '.ar*  com  ini* 
up  foon  after,  an  ! being  enraged,  at  the  nr.iblc  hi- 
vock  made  in  hi*  arrry,  attacked  the  fnrtrcfs  moil 
violently  for  f^ien  day*;  .it  the  end  of  which  tun*,  the 
8co,  finding  tbemfclvts  una  le  to  bo] ! o n any  longer, 
ruftie ! ou»  in  a dark  and  rainy  night,  in  order  to  fell 
their  lives  at  .*  dear  9 rate  as  pofii  tie.  This  lift  effort 
W*av  fo  extrcnwly  violent,  that  they  broke  through  tlie 
tncmv’s  troops  in  fcvtral  places,  and  even  prcffeJ  fi» 
hard  on  the  king  himfelf  that  he  was  forced  to  jump 
into  the  river.  However,  they  were  at  laftali  cut  ort', 
but  not  before  they  had  dcltroyed  12, coo  of  their 
enemies. 

Mandara  having  thus  become  mafter  of  the  fott, 
commanded  it  to  he  immediately  repaired  ; aid  failed 
up  the  riven  to  tfcc  part  of  Ava,  about  a leir  i-  from 
M the 
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the  capita?,  where  he  burnt  between  1000  and  3000 
vrflel*,  and  loft  in  the  enterprife  about  8000  men. 
The  city  itf.lf  be  did  not  think,  proper  to  inveft,  as  it 
had  been  newly  fortified,  was  defended  by  a numerous 
garrifon,  and  an  army  of  80,000  men  was  advancing 
to  its  relief.  The  king  alfo,  apprehenfive  of  Man* 
dara's  power,  had  implored  the  prote&ion  of  the  era* 
peror  Siam  ; offering  to  become  his  tributary  on  con* 
dition  that  he  would  a full  him  with  his  forces  in  re- 
covering the  city  of  Prom.  To  this  the  emperor 
readily  aflented ; which  news  greatly  alarmed  the 
Barma  monarch,  fo  that  he  difpatcl.ed  ambaffadors  to 
the  Kalaminham  or  fovcrcign  of  a large  territory  ad- 
jacent, requefting  him  to  divert  the  emperor  from  his 
purpofe.  On  the  amhafiadnrs  return  from  this  court, 
it  appeared  that  the  treaty  had  already  taken  effeft  ; 
but  as  the  feafon  wr.s  not  yet  arrived  for  invading  Ava, 
Chaumigrcm  the  king's  fofter-brothcr  was  fent  with 
1 co,ccvo  men  to  reduce  Scbadi  or  Savadi  the  capital 
• f a frnnll  kingdom  ai  out  130  leagues  north-cad  from 
Pegu.  The  general,  however,  fa  ted  in  his  attempt ; 
and  afterwards  endeavouring  to  revenge  himfetf  on  a 
town  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  was  furprifed  by  the 
enemy  and  put  to  flight. 

In  the  meantime,  the  empire  of  Slim  fell  into  great 
diflradions ; the  king,  together  with  the  heir  to  the 
crown,  were  murdered  by  the  queen,  who  had  fallen  in 
love  with  an  officer,  whom  (he  married  after  her  hu (band's 
death.  However,  both  of  them  were  foon  after  killed 
at  an  entertainment ; and  the  crown  was  given  to  a 
natural  brother  of  the  late  king,  but  a cowird  and  a 
tyrant.  On  this  Mandara refolvcd  to  invade  the  coun- 
try ; and,  his  principal  courtiers  concurring  in  the 
fcheme,  he  colle&ed  an  army  of  8<  0,020  men,  with  no 
fewer  than  20,000  elephants.  In  this  army  were 
1000  Portugucfc,  commanded  by  one  James  Suarez, 
who  already  had  a penfion  of  200,000  ducats  a year 
from  the  king  of  Pegu,  with  the  title  of  his  brother, 
and  governor  of  the  kingdom.  With  this  formidable 
army  he  fetout  in  April  1 548.  His  firit  atchievcmcut 
was  the  taking  of  a fortref*  on  the  borders  of  the  ene- 
my’s country  ; before  which,  bring  fcviral  times  re- 
pulfcd,  and  having  loft  3000  of  his  men,  he  revenged 
himfelf  by  putting  all  the  women  to  the  fwerd.  He 
next  befieged  the  capital  itfclf ; but  though  the  fiege 
was  continued  for  five  months,  during  which  time  the  , 
mod  violent  attacks  were  made  upon  it,  the  affailants 
were  conftantly  rcpulfcd  with  great  lofs.  However,  it 
was  ftill  refolvcd  to  continue  the  fiege ; and  a mount 
of  esrth  was  railed,  on  which  were  placed  40  pieces 
of  cannon,  ready  to  batter  it  anew,  when,  in  Octo- 
ber, adv’cc  was  received  of  a rebellion  having  broke 
out  in  Pegu. 

The  perfon  who  headed  the  rebels  on  the  prefent 
occafion  was  Shoripam  Shay,  new  a kin  to  the  former 
monarch  flain  twelve  yearn  before.  He  was  a reli- 
gious perfon,  of  great  imderftanding,  and  efleemed  a 
fi.int.  As  he  was  a famous  preacher,  he  made  a fer- 
mon,  in  which  he  fet  forth  the  tyranny  of  the  Burma* 
in  fii  h a manner,  that  he  w.s  immediately  taken  out 
of  the  pulpit,  and  proclaimed  king  by  the  people, 

- who,  a*  a token  of  foverei  rnty,  gave  him  the  title 
of  Shtmindw.  The  firft  ad  of  fovereignty  which 
he  exerted  was  to  cut  in  pieces  15,000  Bamuis,  and 
kite  oa  the  treafure  : and  fo  agreeable  was  this 
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change  of  government  to  alt  ranks  of  people,  that  in  Pego. 
three  weeks  time  all  the  ftrong  holds  of  Pegu  fell  into  r- 
his  hand*. 

On  this  newt  the  king  immediately  raifeJ  the  fiege 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  in  17  days  got  to  Mar- 
tavan.  Here  he  was  informed,  that  Shemindoo  had 
pofted  500,000  men  in  different  places,  in  order  to 
intercept  his  paffa^e  ; at  the  fame  time  that  he  had 
the  mortification  to  find  50,000  of  his  beft  troops  de- 
ferted.  To  prevent  a greater  defertioo,  after  14  day* 
flay,  he  departed  from  Martavan,  and  foon  met  She. 
mindoo  at  the  head  of  00,000  men.  A defperate 
engagement  followed ; in  which  Shemfndoo  was  en- 
tirely defeated,  with  the  loG  of  302,000  men.  Of 
the  Barma  troops  were  (lain  60,000 ; among  whom 
were  280  Portuguefe. 

The  morning  after  this  vieFory,  the  tyrant  marched 
to  the  city  ; the  inhabitants  of  whi  h furrendcred,  nr» 
condition  of  having  their  lives  and  eftc&s  (pared.  'I*he 
kingdom  bring  thus  again  brought  under  his  fuhjec* 
tion,  his  next  ftep  was  to  puuifli  the  principal  perfon* 
concerned  in  the  rebellion:  their  heads  he  cut  off,  and 
con  fife*  ted  their  eftates,  which  amounted  to  no  left 
than  ten  millions  of  gold.  Others  fay,  that  he  put 
all  without  dillin&ion  to  the  fworJ,  excepting  only 
1 2,000,  who  took  flicker  in  James  Suarez’s  hmife  ; 
that  alone  affording  an  afylum  from  the  general  (laugh- 
ter. The  plunder  was  incredible,  Sutrcz  alone  getting 
three  million*.  All  theft  cruelties,  however,  were  in- 
fnfficient  to  fecure  the  allegiance  of  the  tyrant’s  ful- 
jefts  : for  in  lefs  than  three  months  news  was  brought 
that  the  city  of  Martavan  had  revolted  ; and  that  the 
governor  had  not  only  declared  for  Shemindoo,  but 
murdered  2000  Harma*.  Mandara  then  fummonrd 
all  the  lords  of  the  kingdom  to  meet  him  with  their 
force,  within  1 5 days,  at  a place  called  Mouchflu,  not 
far  from  hia  capital,  whither  he  himfelf  went  with 
300  men,  to  wait  their  arrival.  But  in  the  mean- 
time he  received  intelligence  that  the  Ihemin  or  gover- 
nor of  Zatan,  a city  of  fome  eonfequence,  had  fu’»- 
mitted  to  Shemindoo,  and  alfo  lent  him  a large  fum 
of  gold.  The  Ihemin  was  immediately  fent  for  in 
order  to  be  put  to  death  : but  he,  fufpe&ing  Manda- 
ra’s  deficn,  excufed  himfelf  by  pretending  ficknef*  ; 
after  which,  having  confulted  with  his  friends,  he  drew 
together  about  600  men  ; and  having  with  tbefc  pri- 
vately advaaced  to  the  place  where  the  king  was,  he 
killed  him,  with  the  few  attendants  that  were  atom 
him  at  the  time.  The  guards  in  the  court  being 
alarmed  with  the  noife,  a (kirmi(h  enfued  with  the 
fliemiri’a  men,  in  which  about  800  were  (lain  on  both 
fidcs,  moft  of  them  Barmas.  The  (hemin  then  re- 
treated to  a place  called  Ponttf ; whither  the  people 
of  the  country,  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  king,  who 
was  univcrfally  hated,  reforted  to  him.  When'he  had 
affemhted  about  5000  men,  he  returned  to  feck  the 
troops  which  the  late  king  had  with  him  ; and  find- 
ing them  difperfed  in  fevcral  phers,  eafily  killed  them 
alb  With  the  Barinas  were  (lain  80  out  of  300  Por. 
tuguefe.  The  remainder  furrendcred,  with  S».arrz 
their  leader  ; snd  were  (pared,  on  condition  of  their 
remaining  in  the  fcrvicc  of  the  (hemin. 

The  (hemin,  now  finding  his  forces  daily  increafe, 
affumed  the  title  of  king and,  to  render  himfelf  the 
more  popular,  guvt  out  that  he  would  exterminate 
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the  Barmas  fo  efTotlually,  as  not  to  leave  one  in  all  the  The  air  of  Pegu  is  very  healthy,  and  prefently  re*  B«-gu. 
kingdom.  It  happened,  however,  that  one  of  thofe  covers  lick  ftrnngerr.  The  foil  alfo  is  very  rich  and  - * 

vho  were  with  the  Utc  king  at  the  time  he  was  mur-  fertile  in  corn,  rice,  fruit,  and  roots  ; being  enrich* 
drred,  efcaped  the  general  daughter  ; and,  fwimming  ed  by  the  inundations  of  the  river  Pegu,  which  are 
over  the  river,  informed  Chaumigrem  of  the  king’s  almott  incredible,  extending  above  30  leagues  beyond 
death.  He  had  with  him  1 80,000  men,  all  of  them  its  channel.  It  produces  alfo  good  timber  of  feveral 
natives  of  Pegu,  excepting  30,0^0  Barmas.  He-  kinJs.  The  country  abounds  with  elephants,  bud  a* 
knew  very  well,  that  if  the  natives  bad  known  that  loes,  goats,  hogs,  and  other  animals,  particularly 
the  king  was  dead,  he  and  all  his  Barmas  would  have  game  ; and  deer  is  fo  plenty  in  September  and  Odto- 
inftantly  been  put  to  the  fword.  Pretending,  there*  her,  that  one  may  he  bought  for  three  or  four  pence  : 
fore,  that  he  had  received  orders  to  put  garrifons  into  they  are  very  flelhy,  but  have  no  fat.  T here  ia  itore  of 
feveral  places,  Chaumigrem  difpatchcd  all  the  natives  good  poultry  ; the  cocks  are  vaftly  large,  and  the  hens 
into  different  parts  ; and  thus  got  rid  of  thofe  whom  very  beautiful.  As  1 or  tifti,  there  are  many  forts,  and 
he  had  fo  much  caufe  to  fear.  As  foon  as  they  were  well  tailed.  In  Pegu  are  found  mines,  not  only  of  gold, 
marched,  he  turned  back  upon  the  capital,  and  feized  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  or  rather  a kind  of  copper  or  mix- 
thc  king's  treafurc,  together  with  all  the  arms  and  ture  of  copper  and  lead,  but  alfo  of  rubies,  diamond*, 
ammunition.  He  thea  fet  fire  to  the  magazines,  ar-  and  fapphires.  The  rubies  arc  the  bell  in  the  world  ; 
fcnals,  palace,  fome  of  whofe  apartments  were  ceiled  but  the  diamonds  are  fmaH,  and  only  found  in  the  craws 
with  gold,  and  2000  rowing  veflels  which  were  on  the  of  poultry  and  pheafants.  Bcfidci,  only  cue  family 
river.  Then  deftroying  all  the  artillery,  he  fled  with  has  the  privilege  of  felling  them;  and  non -r  dire  open  the 
the  30,000  Barmas  to  his  own  country,  being  purfued  ground  to  dig  for  them.  The  rubies  are  found  in  a 
in  vain  by  the  natives  of  Pegu.  mountain  in  the  province  of  Ivablan,  or  Kapelaa,  be* 

Thus  the  fhemin  of  Zatan  was  left  in  quiet  pofTef*  tween  the  city  of  Pegu  and  the  port  of  Sinan. 
fion  of  the  kingdom  ; but,  by  his  repeated  a&a  of  ty-  The  inhabitants  are  of  an  olive,  or  rather  a ta-vny 
ranny  and  cruelty,  he  fo  difgufted  his  fubjc&s,  that  complexion.  The  women  are  branded  by  fome  travel- 
many  fled  to  foreign  countries,  while  others  went  over  lers  as  having  (hook  off  all  raodefty,  on  account  of  their 
to  Shcmindoe,  who  began  now  to  gather  Arength  expofing  fome  parts  of  their  bodic*  which  ought  to  be 
again.  In  the  mean  time,  James  Suarez,  the  Portu*  concealed  from  light.  Some  alfo  tell  us,  that  the  men 
guefe  whom  we  have  often  mentioned,  loll  his  life  by  wear  bells,  which  at  a certain  age,  viz,  25  or  30,  or, 
attempting  to  ravifh  a young  woman  of  diilinttion  ; according  to  others,  when  they  are  capable  of  making 
the  fhemin  being  unable  to  protect  him,  and  obliged  ufe  of  women,  are  inserted  on  each  fide  the  virile  mem* 
to  give  him  up  to  the  mob,  who  Honed  him  to  death,  ber  between  the  fkin  and  the  flefh,  which  is  opened  for 
The  Ihemio  himfclf  did  not  long  furvivc  him  ; for,  be*  that  putpofc,  and  healed  in  feven  or  eight  days.  The 
ing  grown  intolerable  by  his  opprclftons,  moll  of  his  Pcgucra  may  tr  ranked  among  the  mod  fuperilitious 
followers  abandoned  him,  and  he  was  befieged  in  his  of  all  mankind.  They  maintain  and  worlhip  croco* 
capital  by  Shcmindoo  with  an  army  of  20c, 000  men,  dilcs  ; and  will  drink  nothing  hut  the  waters  of  the 
and  foon  after  (lain  in  a fally  : fo  that  Shcmindoo  now  ditches  where  thofe  monilrous  animals  harbour.  By 
fccrocd  to  be  fully  ellablifhed  on  the  throne.  But  in  thus  expoling  thcmfelvcs  to  the  mamr'dt  hazard  of  their 
the  mean  time  Chaumigrem,  the  foder  brother  to  the  lives,  they  have  frequently  the  misfortune  to  be  devour* 
dcccafeJ  king,  hearing  that  Pegu  was  very  ill  provi*  ed.  They  have  live  principal  fcftiv.ih  in  the  year,  call* 
ded  with  the  means  of  defence,  invaded  the  kingdom  ed  faf>anit  which  they  celebrate  with  extraordinary 
with  an  army  of  300,000  men.  Shcmindoo  met  him  magnificence.  In  one  of  them  the  king  and  queen 
with  three  times  iheir  number  ; but  his  men,  being  all  make  a pilgrimage  about  12  leagues  from  the  city,  ri- 
natives  of  Pegu,  were  inferior  in  flrength,  notwith*  ding  on  a triumphal  car,  fo  richly  adorned  with  jewels. 
Handing  their  numbers,  to  the  enemy.  The  confe-  , that  it  may  be  fud  without  an  hypcil«ole  that  they  carry 
quencc  was,  that  Shcmindoo  was  defeated  with  pro*  about  with  them  the  value  of  a kingdom.  This  prince 
digious  (laughter,  and  Chaumigrem  caufed  himfclf  to  is  extremely  rich  ; and  has  in  the  drape]  of  his  palace 
he  proclaimed  king  of  Pegu,  Shortly  after,  Shcmin-  idols  of  incllimablc  value,  fome  of  them  being  of  mafly 
doo  himfclf  was  taken  ; and,  alter  being  treated  with  gold  and  lilver,  and  adorned  with  all  forts  of  precious 
the  utmoll  cruelty,  was  beheaded.  Hones.  The  talapoins,  or  priefla  of  this  country,  have 

Thchiilory  of  Chaumigrem  is  very  imperfed*  How-  no  po  lie  Rians  ; but  fi:ch  r»  the  rcfpeCl  paid  them  by 
ever,  wc  know  that  he  w ib  a very  gre.it  canqueror,  the  people,  that  they  ar  c never  known  to  want.  They 
and  not  at  all  inferior  in  cruelty  to  his  prcdcceflbrs.  preach  to  them  every  Monday  not  to  commit  murder; 

He  reduced  the  empire  of  Siam  and  Arrakan,  and  died  to  take  from  no  pcrlon  any  thing  belonging  to  him;  to 
in  1583;  being  fucceeded  by  hisfon  named  Prmyinoio , do  no  hurt  ; to  give  no  offence  ; to  avoid  impurity  and 
thtn  about  50  years  of  age.  When  this  prince  nfeend*  fnperllition  ; but  above  ad,  not  to  worlhip  the  devil  : 
ed  the  throne,  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  was  in  its  grcitctl  but  thefe  difcouifca  have  no  effeci  iu  the  la.i  refpeeb 
height  of  grandeur  ; but  by  bis  tyranny  and  obllinacy  The  people,  attached  lo  maiitcheifm,  believe  that  all 
he  loll  all  that  his  fathrr  had  gained.  He  died  in  1599,  good  comes  from  God  ; cla.it  the  dev  1 is  the  author  of 
and  after  his  death  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  became  tub*  all  the  evil  that  happens  to  men  ; and  that  therefore 
jeCt  to  Arrnkan.  For  fome  time  pad  it  has  been  tri-  thry  ou^ht  to  worlhip  him,  that  he  may  not  aitl.ct 
butary  10  tire  more  powerful  kingdom  of  Avaj  the  them.  This  is  a common  notion  among  the  Indian 
fovereii'ns  of  which  country  have  hitherto  been  ex-  idolaters. 

tremely  cautious  of  permuting  Europeans  to  obtain  The  inhabitants  of  Pegu  arc  a cufcj  by  fome  authors 
any  fctllemeut  among  them.  with  being  flovcnly  in  their  houfes,  aud  uaity  in  their 
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, *y1'  on  account  of  their  (■  a (on  in?  their  viAush  with 

a lompoiition  made  of  ilinking  fifti,  V educed  to  a 
confiftcfky  like  mallin!,  fo  naufeou*  and  offenfivc  that 
none  but  themfrlve*  can  endure  the  ftnel!  of  it.  Balbi 
fays,  l,e  could  fooner  b»*ar  the  feent  of  llinking  car- 
riot)  ; and  ytt  with  this  they  fcafon  thtir  rice,  and  ether 
foupv,  initead  ot  oil  oi  butter.  As  they  have  nowheut 
in  tbit  Country,  their  bread  ia  lice  made  into  cake*, 
'i  heir  rnn.mon  drink  it  water,  or  a liquor  (lilliRed  from 
Colo*  not  water.  They  are  a (pirited  aod  warlike  jeo- 
j le  { open,  trenerua*,  and  hofpitabl  • ; and  hare  nei- 
ther the  indolence  nor  the  jeiiouly  of  rood  ether 
rntlern  nations. 

The  nun  lure,  as  in  mod  ea!l era  coni: tries,  buy  their 
wives,  or  pay  their  parent*  a dowry  for  them.  They 
hire  an  odd  cu.'tom  ; which  is  to  offer  their  daughter* 
to  flrargers,  and  liiie  them  out  for  a time  : ft»n»e  fay 
tiny  h ie  out  thtir  wm*  in  the  fame  manner.  Thefe 
®*iria  for  a time  are  well regulated,  and  often  prove 
very  bcneHci.il  to  the  ocrafional  httfbtld.  Moft  of  the 
foreigners  who  trade  hither,  marry  a wife  for  the  time 
of  their  flay.  In  cafe  of  a reparation,  the  father  i*  ob- 
liged to  take  catc  of  the  boy »,  and  the  mother  of  the 
girls.  We  arc  told  that  no  woman  is  looked  upon  the 
wotfe,  but  rtthcr  the  better,  for  having  bad  fever  J 
European  bufbands:  ray,  we  arc  toldj-fhat  no  perfon 
ol  ralinon  in  Pe*u,  from  the  gentleman  to  the  kin*, 
will  roory  a maiden,  tid  fomc  acquaintance  or  ftraager 
has  had  the  Hill  night's  lodging  with  her. 

In  Pegu,  the  inheritance  of  all  land  is  in  the  king  j 
he  is  nice  « ifc  tlx  heir  ol  all  his  fuhjeftt  who  die  with- 
out iflue ; but  in  cade  they  have  children,  two-thirds  go 
to  them,  and  the  reft  to  his  mrjefty. 

In  the  government  of  this  country,  dcfpotifm  pre- 
vails in  its  lull  extent,  and  defpotifra  too  of  the  veiy 
worfl  kin  ! j for  the  inhabitants  arc  under  the  abfolutc 
power  of  a fet  of  yetty  tyrants,  who  are  themfclvet 
nothing  more  than  ft*  vet  to  the  kin.;  of  Ava.  As  they 
have  little  or  no  emolument,  except  what  they  c n raife 
by  extortion,  it  isexcr.  iJed  in  the  moft  unlimited  man* 
ncr.  They  take  cogttixance  of  all  difputes  between 
individuals  that  come  to  their  cars,  without  the  cafe 
I cing  hid  before  them  by  either  of  the  panic*  { and 
on  whatever  file  the  caufe  is  determined,  there  is  a 
iicvci-failii  g charge  brought  in  againft  both,  for  juf* 
lice,  as  they  cxprrfs  it ; and  this  price  of  j jfticc  is 
often  three  or  four  times  greater  than  ehc  value  of  the 
matter  m agitation. 

But  the  inconveniences  that  th:s  rovernment  b*  ours 
tinder  ere  not  only  thefe  of  defpotifm  ; the  unhappy 
fnk]fflt  feel  thole  of  anarchy  too.  There  arc  about 
twenty  perfuns  concerned  in  the  government  of  Rin- 
gocn,  who,  though  one  i*  fu’xjrdiratc  to  another,  and 
though  natters  of  the  iirft.  confequence  are  determined 
in  a council  of  the  whole,  can  yet  aft  feparatcly  ; and 
any  one  member  of  this  body  cau  by  his  own  authority 
give  out  orders,  which  no  inhabitant  of  Pegu  dares  to 
difobey.  Thofe  orders  may  be  contniry  to  the  fenfc 
of  the  whole  body  ; in  which  cafe  they  are,  indeed, 
reverfed  in  council : but  then  there  me  inftancca,  an  i 
* 7h*ftr'i  **  A myfclf,  (fays  « late  traveller,*  )ofcfcrved  one,  of  fuch 
<*•!•/»  of-  orders  being  cotwithftauding  repeated  more  than  once 
€f*»t  tftlt  by  the  fame  pttfon,  and  obeyed  each  time,  till  they 
^ were  again  icttrfcd  ; nor  was  any  redttfs  obtained  by 


the  p^rty  aggrieved,  or  any  cfledual  meafures  taken  to 
prevent  fuch  a contempt  of  authority  for  the  future/*  — — 
When  a peifon  falls  Hck,  we  are  told  that  they  ge- 
nerally make  a vow  to  the  devi1,  from  whom  they  be- 
lieve all  evil  cooks.  Then  a fcatfold  is  built,  and  vic- 
tuals are  fpread  on  the  tup  of  it  to  lolace  Old  Nick,  an  1 
render  him  propitious.  Thi*  fe.il  ia  accorapurtd  with 
lighted  candles  aud  mu  he  ; and  the  while  i*  managed 
by  so  undci  t*ker  called  the  devit't  father , 

The  commod  tica  exported  fiom  this  country  are 
gold,  filvcr,  rubus,  mulk,  benjamin,  long -pepper,  tin* 
lead,  copper;  lakk*,  or  gum  Lc,  whereof  they  make 
hard  wax  {ticet  rice-urine  { and  foire  fugur-canet,  of 
which  tiuy  would  have  plenty,  hut  that  the  elephant* 
cat  them.  It  may  be  uofcTvei,  that  under  tnc  name 
of  ruiiuit  the  Peg  urn  cotnpiifc  topaz  es.  fippiurcs, 
amcthyfts,  and  ot’irr  llones;  which  they  dittin^mih  hy 
faying  the  blue,  the  violet,  and  the  ycl  ow  ra!ic».  The 
true  ruby  is  red,  traufparcnt,  or  fparkling,  inclining 
uear  the  furftace  to  the  violet  ot  the  araetbyft.  Cotton 
dot  is  from  Bengal  am!  Coromandel,  with  (ome  (tripe- 1 
filks,  arc  belt  tor  the  Pegu  market,  and  filvcr  of  any 
fort  w il  go  off  there  : lor  the  k ng,  in  return  for  hit 
eight  Hfid  a halt  per  uat.  duty  on  it,  allow*  the  mer- 
chant* to  melt  it  down,  and  put  what  copper  alloy 
they  plcafe  in  it.  They  wear  none  of  our  Turopc-n 
commodities  in  Pe*u  but  lists  and  ribbon*.  The  gen- 
try will  give  citriva.uot  prices  tor  Hue  heaver  hats, 
winch  they  wear  without  any  cocks.  They  arc  no  Ids 
fond  of  ribboin  tl  > acrid  wuh  gold  and  filvcr,  which 
they  wear  round  their  hat*. 

As  to  the  religion  of  the  Pegtier*,  it  is  the  fame  at 
bottom  with  that  ahich  prevails  over  the  reft  of  India 
and  Tibet ; only  v.mic*  in  drefs  fortievrhat  in  different 
countiics,  accurd.ng  to  the  humour  or  inttreft  of  the 
prrft*.  They  hold  the  exfdence  of  one  fupreme  God, 
of  whom  they  make  no  image  ; but  they  have  many 
inferior  created  gxli,  whole  mu-'c*  i c let  up  m the 
temples  for  the  laity  to  worftnp.  Not  content  with 
thete,  wc  arc  told  they  worfhip  tne  devil  alfo.  Many 
are  fecit  to  tun  about  the  Arrets  (very  mortung,  with 
rice  in  one  hand  and  a torch  in  the  other,  crying 
alou-1,  that  they  are  going  to  give  the  devil  his  bnak- 
falt,  that  be  may  not  hurt  them  all  the  day.  BctiJca 
the  manichean  doctrine  of  two  principles,  one  the  au- 
thor of  good  and  the  other  or  evil,  tro.n  whence  their 
wot  (hipping  the  dtvd  has  it*  rife,  they  ixiicve  in  eter- 
nal fuccciiion  of  woil  is  without  creation.  The  Peguert 
hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Mct«  nipfychofi*,  or  tranlmi- 
gration  oi  the  human  foul,  which,  after  palling  through 
the  bodies  of  various  animals,  fliall  attain  10  the  per- 
fection and  felicity  ot  their  gods  ; wuich  in  effect  is 
no  other  tliau  a ilatc  ot  annihilation.  They  have  a 
ftrong  op  moti  of  the  fan&ity  of  apes  and  crocodiles, 
infomuch  that  they'  believe  the  periuns  to  be  perfectly 
happy  who  are  devoured  by  them.  Their  temples  are 
of  a conic  form,  and  tome  of  them  a quarter  of  a mile 
round.  They  obferve  a great  many  feflivats,  fome  of 
which  are  called  Japan.  The  images  of  their  inferior 
gods  are  in  a fitting  pollute,  with  theii  legs  acrof*,  and 
toes  of  equal  lengtu  : their  arms  and  hands  very  fmall 
in  proportion  to  their  bodies  { their  faces  longer  thao 
human  ; their  ears  long,  and  the  lappets  very  thick. 

The  congregation  bow  to  them  when  they  come  in  and 
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Prgtui*iam  when  they  go  out  j and  that  is  all  t'-e  worthip  whtvh 
. they  pay  to  them  The  ptie(U  of  Pegu,  ciiltd  t,t/u 
. ,-»rfC-  pr  nt>  lire  a fort  of  mendicant  firian.  They  obferve  ce- 

libacy j »n  1 eft  but  once  a-day  » living  in  the  woods, 
in  a foit  * f nett*  or  cages  built  on  the  to  ’»  ot  tier*  lor 
fc  t ol  the  tyger*.  They  p ea  h frequently,  lead  eery 
iuii'tcent  live*,  an  ! arc  very  hofpitahlean  1 iiuinau?. 

Tlx  kin*  of  Peru's  revenues  a.ifr  chiefly  from  tl* 
rent  oi  laadi,  of  which  he  is  the  foie  proprietor.  An- 
other branch  of  it  are  the  duties  paid  for  the  c rnmo 
dilies  imported  or  exported.  In  a word,  he  is  judged 
the  richeft  monarch  in  the  world,  next  to  the  emperor 
of  China 

PiiGUN'l  IUM  (anc  geof.\  Pioleroy  ; Pigwti*rt 
(Pliny  j t • town  nr  citadel  of  D linaria,  on  the  Adriatic, 
oppotife  lo  the  ifland  Urate  hi,  fearer  five  mile*  o ff,  and 
4t  miles  to  the  rati  of  Salons?.  According  lo  Portia,  a 
mountain,  a hrge  hollow,  and  fubirariuc  Ipring*  are 
yr„. feen  here  “ ’1  h » hollow  (fays  he)  frtflii  to  hart  been 
i*t>  ! *t-  excavated  by  f me  amiii.t  river.  The  fprings  which 
bubble  up  from  und.tr  the  fca  are  fo  court  Jcrable,  that 
they  xvght  pal*  h r the  riling  again  of  a river  funk  un- 
der ground.  Vrullia  ha*  the  fame  derivation  as  the 
word  Prili  which  in  Sclavouiati  fig  nfici  a (ouiit.iiu  ; 
and.  this  etymology,  rendering  the  name  of  Vtullia  the 
Berultia  of  Porphy  rogenitu«  «nabgous  to  that  of  Pc- 
guntium,  lince  >*at»d  Vrii  arc  fynoovmotis,  induce! 
me  to  believe,  that  the  cattle  named  Pegtmtium  by  an- 
cient geographers  was  tttuated  *n  this  place,  anj  not 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Cutina.  N j remarkable  vellyti 
of  antiquity  no-.v  rxitt  on  the  fput;  yet  it  i*  evident,  by 
the  qu;  otity  of  fra.rm.nt*  of  vafe*,  tik**,  and  fcpuLhral 
Iitfcription*  now  and  then  dng  up,  th.it  this  trail  of 
coatt  was  well  inhabited  in  the  Roman  times.  The  prin- 
cipal caufe  why  the  trad*  of  ancient  habitations  cjii- 
not  be  ddeovered  stout  VruBi.j,  is  the  ttecpntla  of  the 
bill  al  ove  it,  and  the  quiutiu  of  ftonea  ! sought  down 
from  theme  by  the  waters.  The  mouth  of  the  hollow 
of  Vrullia  is  dterdcJ  by  feitrui,  on  account  of  the 
fufb'.cn  impetuous  gufts  of  wind  that  blow  from  thence, 
and  in  a moment  raife  a kind  ot  huriidit  in  the  chan- 
nel between  the  Pritr.orie  and  the  ifland  of  Brazza,  to 
the  grm  danger  ot  bark*  furprifed  by  it." 

PEINE  FORT  IT  DUKI,  ( l at.  fitn.1  forth  et  Jura), 
figpirtes  a fpccial  puniihn  ent  infl  Aed  on  thoC;  who,  be- 
ing arraigned  of  lefcny,  refuft  to  put  thcrr.felvcs  on  the 
ordinary  trial,  but  ft»:bbornly  ftan  1 mute  j it  is  vul- 
gprly  called  fitt/finy  to  daub.  Sec  Arkaigmxiint. 

PEIRCE  (James),  an  eminent  diffeniing  minitter, 
was  bom  at  Wspprog,  in  London,  rn  tlie  year  1674, 
and  was  educated,  at  Utrrcht  and  Lrydcn  ; after  which 
he  fpent  feme  time  at  Oxford,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  frequenting  the  Bodleian  library.  He  then 
for  two  ycirs  preached  the  hunday  evening's  le&uie  at 
the  meeting  houfe  in  Milr&-Lauc,  London,  and  then 
fettled  at  Cam1  ridge,  in  1713  he  was  removed  to  a 
congregation  at  Exeter,  where  he  continued  till  the 
year  1718:  when  the  Cdvinitt*  among  the  difTcnttrs 
propofmg  a ful  feription  to  articles  of  faith  10  be  fign* 
cd  by  all  the  diifenting  miniflers  in  the  kingdom,  fe- 
deral articles  were  propoftd  to  him  end  Mr  John  Hal- 
let.  mother  diflent  03  minittcr  at  Exeter,  iu  order  to 
their  fubferibing  them,  thry  loth  refufeJ,  imagining 
this  proceeding  of  their  diflenting  brethren  to  be  an 
unworthy  impofition  on  religious  liberty  and  private 


judgment  j for  which  they  were  ejefled  from  their 
congregation.  LTpon  tliii,  a new  meeting  was  opened  — ” wy^mJ 
for  them  at  Exeter,  of  which  Jlr  Peirce  continued  mi- 
ll iter  till  his  death,  in  1726.  He  was  a roan  of  the 
ttnetc  \ virtue,  exemplary  piety,  and  great  learning. 
b'C  wrote,  1.  Bnrratoaio  flultfo/b  ca  dr 
jini xa^rca.  2.  Thirteen  pieces  on  the  Oymovcrfy 
Ixtaccn  the  Church  of  England  an-.t  the  IMFenten. 

3.  Ten  pieces  on  the  Coatioverfx  about  the  LjtAment 
ai  Exeur.  4.  Six  piece*  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nits.  5.  A Parapfcr  1c  and  Notes  on  the  Epiltie*  of 
St  P ul  to  the  CokdLnis,  Pnilippiatu,  and  Hebrews.  o 

6.  An  Elfiy  in  favour  of  giving  tiie  LuU*aii:l  to  Chil- 
dren. 7.  Fourteen  Strmon;. 

PEIRESC  (NicoLtChuIe  Fnbri),  I torn  in  1 $So, 
was  dtfeended  from  an  an.ieot  and  noble  family,  hated 
originally  at  P.fa  in  Italy.  At  ten  years  of  age,  he 
wjs  feat  to  Avignon,  where  he  fpent  five  years  in  the 
Jrlu'ts  college,  iu  the  ttudy  of  vvrat  in  Scotland  ani 
on  iht  Continent  is  called  humanity.  From  Avignon 
be  was,  iu  1595,  removed  to  Aix,  and  entered  upon 
tie  lludy  of  philofophy.  In  the  interim,  he  attended 
ti  e proper  ma'.lera  for  dancing,  riding,  and  handling 
asms  ; in  all  which,  though  he  performed  the  lelfor.a 
regularly,  it  was  with  rrluclancc : for  this  being  done 
ot-iy  to  pteafe  au  uncle,  whole  heir  he  was  to  be, 
he  never  pra&ifed  by  hirofeif,  edeemin^  all  the  time 
lot  thft  was  not  fpent  in  the  purfuijs  of  literature. 

During  this  period,  his  father  being  prefented  with  a 
medal  of  the  emperor  Arcadhus,  which  was  found  at 
B J-»cfiftr,  Peirefc  begged  the  favour  of  it  { and.  ch  rm- 
ed  with  deciphering  the  characters  in  the  exergue,  and 
rcadin,;  the  emperor's  name,  he  carried  the  medal  with 
a tiaciport  of  joy  to  his  uncle  ; who  for  his  encourage- 
ment gave  him  two  more,  -together  with  fome  books 
upon  the  fubjeCl.  This  is  the  epoch  of  hi«  application 
to  ant.quitiis,  tor  which  be  Ixcanve  afterwards  fo  fa- 
mous. In  1596,  he  was  fent  to  finifli  his  court?  of 
pi.ilsil'opby  uridrr  the  Jcfuits  ac  Ttiurnon,  where  he 
turned  his  attention  particularly  to  cofmogrophy,  as 
being  neccffary  to  the  underdanding  of  hi  dory,  abating, 
however,  nething  o(  his  application  to  antiquity,  in 
which  he  was  much  afli  'ed  by  Petrus  Kogerus,  one  of 
the  pro  eJbrc,  aui  a (kitful  medalill  : nor  did  he  omit 
the  Itudy  of  humanity  in  gener.sl,  wherein  be  was  the 
mailer  and  inftmftor  of  a brother  w?io  was  with  him. 

But  to  do  all  this  he  «a*  obliged  to  fit  up  htc  at  nights; 
and  fo  much  liKiur  and  adeiuion,  as  tc  was  naturally 
of  a lender  ccn'lilution,  increafcd  the  wcakitefs  of  his 
ttomach  formerly  contracted,  and  for  which  he  had 
ufed  a kind  of  digcllive  powder.  Being  recalled  by 
his  uack  in  1 597,  he  returned  to  Aix.  and  entered 
there  upon  the  lludy  «>f  the  law  ; which  he  piofccuted, 
however,  fo  as  to  find  leiiure  co  vjfit  and  converfe  fre- 
quently with  Peter  A.  R.  Bagarr,  a roott  iktilul  anti- 
quary, who  was  afterwards  made  mailer  of  the  jewel* 
to  Henry  IV. 

The  following  jear  he  went  again  to  Avignon,  to 
carry  en  his  courfe  of  law  under  one  Peter  David  j 
who,  being  well  (killed  likewife  in  antiquities,  was 
pieafed  to  fee  Peirefc  join  this  rtudy  to  that  of  the  law. 

But  Ghibcrtus  of  Naples,  auditor  to  Cardinal  Aqua- 
viva,  fed.  his  curiofity  the  mod,  in  fhowing  him  fome 
larities,  fuch  cs  he  had  never  feen  before.  Ghibcrtus 
fclfo  kat  him  Gultriua’s  Trc.nic  ts^on  Coin:,  and  ad- 
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vifcd  him  to  go  into  Italy,  efpecially  to  Rome,  where  eroded  the  water,  in  company-  with  the  king's  ambxf-  Peirefc. 
' he  would  meet  with  ennofitiet  to  fatisfy  hi#  moll  ar-  fador,  1606,  to  England.  Here  he  wu  very  graci-' 
dent  willies.  Accordingly,  his  uncle  having  procured  o»tfly  received  by  king  James  I.;  an  1 having  teen  Ox- 
a proper  governor, he  and  his  brother  fet  out  upon  that  ford,  and  wifilcd  Camden,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir 
tour  Sept.  1 £99;  and  pafling  through  Florence,  Bo-  Henry  Saviile,  and  other  learned  men,  he  palled  over 
nonia,  and  Ferrara,  when  he  had  flayed  a few  day*  at  to  Hulland  ; and  after  vifiting  the  feveral  towns  and 
Venice,  he  fixed  hia  refidence  at  Padua,  in  order  to  universities  with  the  literati  in  each,  he  went  through 
complete  hia  courfc  of  law.  But  once  a quarter,  go-  Antwerp  to  Bruflth,  and  thence  back  to  Paris,  to  fee 
ing  to  Venice  to  get  calh  for  bills  of  exchange,  he  the  ceremony  of  the  Dauphin  s baptifm ; which  beingp 
took  tbefc  opportunities  of  introducing  him  fell  to  the  foletnnixtd  Aug.  24.  he  returned  home  in  Septem* 


mofl  diflinguill.cd  literati  there  ; and  was 
carefled  by  F.  Contarin,  procurator  of  St  Mark,  who 
was  poflefled  of  a curious  cabinet  of  medals,  and  other 
antiquities,  without  knowing  the  value  of  them.  This 
was  fully  Ihown  to  him  by  Peirefc,  who  likewife  ex- 
plained the  Greek  inferiptions  upon  his  medals,  and 
the  monumental  (tones.  Alter  a year’s  Hay  at  Padua, 
he  fet  out  for  Rome,  and  arrived  there  Odl.  1600,  in 
order  to  be  in  lime  for  feeing  the  jubilee  : to  celebrate 
which,  the  Porta  Saodi  would  he  opened  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  year.  He  palfcd  fix  months  in 
this  city,  viewing  the  numberlefs  curiofitics  there,  and 
;n  cultivating  the  friendfhip  of  Galileo,  by  whom  he 
was  much  beloved.  This  friendllup  led  him  to  carry 
his  refcarchct  into  altronomy  and  natural  philofophy  ; 
and  he  was  ptefent  when  Fabricius  ah  Aqu.tpenJente, 
out  of  a parcel  of  eggs  upon  which  a hen  was  fitting, 
took  one  every  day,  to  obftrve  the  gradual  formation 
of  the  chick  from  firfl  to  laft.  From  this  time  it  was 
generally  acknowledged,  that  lie  had  taken  the  helm 
of  learning  into  his  hand,  and  began  to  guide  the 
commonwealth  of  letter*. 

Having  now  fpcut  almoft  three  years  in  Italy,  he  be* 
gan  to  prepare  for  his  dej  ariure  ; and  in  the  en  I of 
itSji,  having  parktd  up  all  the  rarities,  gems,  Jcc. 
which  lie  had  pro<  ured,  and  put  them  into  the  road 
to  Marfeilks,  he  left  Padua,  and,  ernffing  the  Alps 
to  Geneva,  went  to  Lyons  ; where  receiving  money, 
he  made  a handfome  prefent  to  his  governor,  who  took 
the  route  of  Paris.  From  Lyons  lit  went  to  Mont- 


ber  1606,  being  expe&ed  for  the  ordering  of  the  fa- 
mily affairs. 

Prefently  after  this,  he  purchafcd  the  barony  of 
Rians  ; and  at  the  folicitation  of  his  uncle,  having  ap- 
proved himfclf  before  that  afTcmbly,  he  was  received 
a fenator  on  the  ill  of  July  1607.  Jin.  1608  he  loll 
his  uncle;  and  the  following  year,  falling  himfclf  in- 
to a dangerous  fever,  recovered  by  eating  mufk-melons 
before  fupper,  for  which  he  had  conceived  a longing. 
He  was  ordered  by  his  phyfician  to  eat  them  before 
his  meals  without  bread,  and  to  drink  a glafs  of  pure 
wine  upon  them.  He  continued  this  method  all  hia 
life  afterwards  ; and  grew  fo  fond  of  them,  that,  though 
he  could  abstain  from  any  other  meat  as  he  lifted,  yet 
towards  them  he  profeffed  he  was  unable  to  mafter 
himfclf.  He  frequently  experienced,  that  in  the  mufk- 
niclon  fcafon  he  was  never  troubled  with  the  gravel, 
lu  1618,  having  procured  a faithful  copy  of  **  the 
Adis  of  the  Monallery  of  Maren  in  Switxerland,*'  he 
publifhed  a fccond  edition  of  that  work.  As  it  was 
written  in  defence  of  the  royal  line  of  France  again  ft 
Theodoric  Piefpordius,  who  had  attempted  to  prove 
the  title  of  the  Aullrian  family  to  the  French  crown 
by  right  of  fucceflion,  he  was,  upon  this  publication, 
nominated  the  fame  year,  by  Louis  XI II.  abbot  of 
Sandla  Mir. a Aquiflrienfii.  He  flayed  in  France  till 
1623  ; when,  upon  a meflage  from  his  father,  now 
grown  old  and  fickly,  he  left  Paris,  where  he  had  fpent 
feven  years  and  fome  months.  He  arrived  at  Aix 
in  October  ; and  not  long  after  prefented  to  the 


pt-llier,  to  improve  himfclf  in  the  Ijw  under  Julius  Pa-  court  a patent  from  the  king,  permitting  him  to  con 


Tills.  From  Montpellier  he  difpatched  more  rarities  to 
his  uncle,  who  fending  for  Kira  home,  he  arrived  at  Aix 
in  November;  but,  bringing  Parius  along  with  him, 
he  obtained  leave  to  return  10  Montpellier  in  a few 
day;.  He  waited  upon  Parius  back  again,  under  whom 
he  rootinued  purfuing  hia  Lw  (Indies  till  the  end  of 
160:,  when  he  returned  to  Aix,  at  the  earned  requeft 
of  h.s  uncle,  who,  having  refigned  to  him  his  fenaro- 
ral  dign’ty,  had  evei  fmee  the  beginning  of  the  year 


tinue  in  the  funelion  of  his  ancient  dignity,  and  to 
exercifc  the  office  of  a fecular  or  lay  perfon,  not  with  - 
Handing  that,  being  an  abbot,  he  had  aflumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a churchmau.  To  this  the  court  of  parlia- 
ment not  afTcnting,  decreed  unanimouily,  that,  being 
already  adfhiitcd  into  the  iirfl  rank,  he  fhoulJ  abide 
peipctualiy  therein  ; not  returning,  as  the  cuflom  of 
the  court  was,  to  the  inferior  auditory,  wherein  tiinla 
arc  ufueliy  had  of  criminal  cafes.  In  16a;,  he  buried 


laboured  to  get  the  king’s  patent.  The  drgree  of  hia  father,  who  had  been  long  afflicted  with  the  gout, 
doftor  of  law  was  a neccfTary  qualification  for  that  dig.  In  1627,  ^ic  prevailed  with  the  arehbifhop  of  Aix  to 
nfty.  Prirefc,  therefore,  having  kept  the  ufnal  txcr-  eilablilh  a poll  thence  to  Lyons,  and  fo  to  Paris  and 
rife,  took  that  degree  Jan.  18.  1604,  when  the  afore-  all  Europe  ; by  which  the  comfpondcnce  constantly 
fakl  patent  v as  given  in  to  the  fenate,  and  ordered  to  be  held  with  the  literati  everywhere  was  much  facilitated, 
recorded  : yet  Peirefc  procured  leave  not  to  be  prefently  fn  1629,  he  began  to  be  much  tormented  with  the 
entered  into  the  lift  of  fenators.  The  lent  of  his  in-  ttixngury  and  harmorrhoides  ; and  in  1631,  having 
dinatiou  wiis  not  fo  much  to  bufmefs  as  to  advance  arts  completed  the  tmrri  ge  of  his  nephew  Chudius  with 
and  fecnecs,  and  to aflUl  all  the  promoters  of  learning.  Maigarct  Alrcfia,  a noblewoman  of  the  county  of 


For  this  purpefe,  he  refolvcd  to  lead  a fingle  life  ; fa 
that  when  his  tatber  had  concluded  a match  for  him  with 
a rcfptftablc  lady,  he  begged  to  be  cxcufcd. 

In  1*05,  he  accompanied  G.  Varius,  firft  prefident 
of  the  fenate  at  Aix,  who  was  very  fond  of  him,  to  Pa- 
ris ; whdnoe,  having  vifited  every  thing  curious,  he 


Avignon,  be  bellowed  upon  him  the  barony  of  Rianty, 
tvgrtlicr  with  a grant  of  his  fenaturia)  dignity,  only 
referring  the  fuo&iop  to  himfclf  for  three  years.  But 
the  parliament  not  waiting  hi?  furrendry  of  it,  he  re- 
fented  that  affront  fo  heiuoufi) , that  he  procured,  in 
1635,  letters  patent  from  the  kiug  to  be  retlored,  anti 
2 to 
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to  txercife  the  office  for  five  year?  longer*  which  hap- 
pened to  be  till  hi* death  : for  brine  faxed,  June  1637, 
with  a fever  that  brought  on  a ftoppage  of  urine,  thia 
put  au  end  to  his  life  on  the  24th  of  that  month,  in 
his  57th  year. 

The  chara&er  of  Feirefc  may  be  fommed  up  in  a 
few  words.  Hia  perfon  was  of  a middle  fize,  and  of  a 
thin  habit : hia  forehead  large,  and  hia  eyea  grey  ; a 
little  hawk*nofcd  ; hia  checka  tempered  with  red  j the 
Hair  of  his  head  yellow,  as  alfo  his  beard,  which  he 
ufed  to  wear  Ion?  j hia  whole  countenance  bearing  the 
matka  of  uncommon  and  rare  courtefy  and  affability. 
In  hia  diet  he  affe&ed  cleanlinefs  and  in  all  things 
about  him ; but  nothing  fupcrfluoui  or  roflly.  Hia 
clothes  were  fuitable  to  his  dignity  ; yrt  he  never  wore 
filk.  In  like  m inner,  the  reft  of  his  houfe  was  adorn- 
ed  according  to  his  condition,  and  very  well  furnifhed  ; 
but  he  neglected  hia  own  chamber.  In  dead  oftapeftry, 
there  hung  the  picture*  of  hia  chief  friends  and  of  fa* 
moua  men,  belidfs  innumerable  bundles  of  commenta- 
ries, tranferipts,  notes,  collections  from  book*,  epiftlei, 
and  fnch  like  papers.  Hia  bed  was  exceeding  plain, 
and  his  table  continually  loaded  and  covered  with  pa- 
pers, books,  letters,  and  other  things ; as  alfo  all  the 
feats  round  about,  and  the  grcsttcil  part  of  the  floor. 
Thrfe  were  fo  many  evidence*  of  the  turn  of  hit  mini  : in 
refpe&  to  which,  the  writer  of  hiseuloge  compares  him 
to  the  Roman  Atticus  ; and  Boyle,  eonfideriog  his  uni- 
verfal  corrcfponden  :e  an  d general  affiftance  to  all  the 
literati  in  Europe,  d?fbed  it  out  luckily  enough,  when 
he  called  him  44  the  attorney  genera)  of  the  literary  re- 
public.” *J  he  works  which  he  publiihed  are,  44  Hido- 
ria  provineix  Gath*  Narboncnfi*  44  Nobilium  rjuf- 
dern  provincist  fastiliarum  Originca,  et  feparatim  Fa* 
Lricix  44  Comae  ntir  it  reruns  omnium  roe  mot  in  dig- 

narum  fua  setatc  geftarum  •*  Liter  dc  ludicris  na- 
turr  operibua •*  Mathematica  St  aftronotnica  varia  ;** 

4*  Ob^’ervationcs  mathematic*  4*  Epiilol*  ad  S.  P. 
Urbanum  VI 11.  cardinales  Barbirino*,  St c.  44  Au- 

thorc*  ai.t  qui  Giaeci  et  Latini  de  pouderihua  et  men- 
Curia;”  **  Elogia  ct  epitaphia  •*  Infer iptiones  aa- 
tiqux  et  oov*  ;M  44  Gcncalogia  doir.ua  Auftriae:e 
44  Catalans  lihrorum  hil  lioth-  rcg. 44  Poems ta  va- 
lia;”  •*  Nummi  Galtici,  Saxonici.  Britannici.  fee.  •** 

44  Lingux  oricn'alcs,  Hrhnea,  Saouritana,  Aral  ica, 
Egyptian  a,  et  Indites  litrorum  h.irum  linguarum 
44  Obfcrvationes  in  van’oa  auctores.”  It  is  remarkable, 
that  though  Pcircfc  bought  more  books  than  any  man 
of  hia  time,  yet  his  collection  left  was  not  large.  The 
rcafou  was,  that,  as  faft  as  he  purthafed,  he  kept  con* 
tinoally  making  prefenu  of  them  to  fuch  learned  men 
as  he  knew  they  would  be  ufcful  to. 

PEKIN,  the  capital  city  of  the  empire  of  China,  in 
AGa,  where  the  emperor  generally  rt  tides.  It  is  fitu. 
att  J in  a very  fertile  plain,  2c  leagues  diltantfrom  the 
great  walk  This  name,  which  fignifns  the  northern 
court,  ia  given  to  it,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  another  con- 
fiderable  city  called  A tanking,  or  the  farther n court. 
The  emperor  formerly  refidtd  in  the  latter;  hut  the 
Tartars,  a rcftlefs  and  warlike  people,  obiiged  this 
prince  to  remove  his  court  to  the  northern  provinces, 
that  he  might  more  effectually  repel  the  incur lions  of 
thofc  barbarians,  by  oppofing  to  them  a numerous 
n.iiitia  which  he  gencr:d.y  keeps  around lm  perfon.  It 
is  an  exa£l  fquare,  and  divided  into  two  part?;  namely, 
that,  which  contains  the  emperor’)  palace,  which  is  in 
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the  new  city,  or,  ss  it  is  called,  the  Tartar’s  city,  be  P*kin. 
caufe  it  is  inhabited  by  Tartars  ever  fincc  they'  conquer* 
ed  this  empire  ; the  other,  called  the  Otd  City , is  inlubi* 
ted  bv  the  Chincfe.  The  circuit  of  both  tliefe  together 
is  52  Chinefe  tys,  each  of  which  contains  240  geometri- 
cal paces ; being,  without  the  fub'irbs,  full  fix  leagues 
in  circumference,  according  to  the  meft  accurate  mea- 
furement  made  by  order  of  the  emperor. 

Thofe  v.-ho  have  paid  attention  to  the  population 
of  this  place,  reckon  the  number  of  inhabitants  at 
2,oco,oco,  though  there  are  others  that  double  that 
number. 

Grofier  tells  us,  44  that  the  height  and  enormous  G refer' t 
thkkncfs  of  the  walla  of  the  Tartar  city  excite  admi-  Dqaifthm- 
ration  ; twelve  horfemen  might  ejftly  ride  abreaft  up-^t*^*4 
on  them  ; they  have  fpactous  towers  raifed  at  intervals, 
a bow-fhot  diftent  from  one  another,  and  large  enough 
to  contain  bodice  of  referve  in  cafe  of  ncceffity.  The 
city  has  nine  gates,  which  are  lofty  and  well  arched. 

Over  them  arc  large  pavilion- roo'eJ  towers  divided  in- 
to nine  ftorics,  each  having  feveral  apertures  or  port- 
holes : the  lower  II cry  forms  a large  h ill  for  the  ufc  of 
the  fol  liers  and  officers  who  quit  guard,  and  thofe  ap- 
pointed to  relieve  them.  Before  each  gate  a fpace  1*5 
left  of  more  than  360  feet : this  is  a kind  of  place  of 
arms,  inclofcd  by  a fcmicircular  wall  equal  in  height 
and  thickoefs  to  that  furrounding  the  city.  The 
great  road,  which  ends  here,  is  commanded  by  a pa- 
vilion-roofed tower  like  the  lull,  in  fuch  manner,  that, 
as  the  cannon  of  the  former  cr.n  batter  the  houfes  of 
the  city,  thofe  of  the  latter  can  fwccp  the  edjaccnt 
country.  The  ftreet*  of  I’ekin  arc  ftraight,  about 
1 20  feet  wide,  a full  lea  ue  in  length,  and  boidcred 
with  (hops.  It  is  aftonilhing  to  fee  thr  imrncufc  con- 
COUrfc  of  people  that  contiinnlly  (ills  them,  and  the 
confufion  enufed  by  the  prodigious  number  of  horfes, 
camels,  mules,  and  carriages,  which  crcfs  or  meet 
each  other.  Et  tides  this  inconvenience,  one  is  every 
now  an  l then  flopped  by  crowds,  who  (land  liftening 
to  fortune  tellers,  jugglers,  ballad -fingers,  and  a thou- 
fand  other  mountebanks  and  buffoons,  who  read  and 
erlnte  (lories  calculated  to  promote  mirth  and  laugh- 
ter, or  diftributc  medicines,  the  wonderful  effect*  of 
which  they  explain  with  all  the  eloquence  peculiar, 
to  them. 

44  People  of  difFceiion  oblige  r,ll  their  dependents  • 
to  follow  them.  A mandarin  of  the  fir  ft  rank  is  al- 
ways accompanied  in  his  walks  1 y.  his  whole  tribunal ; 
and,  to  augment  h-‘s  equipage,  each  of  the  inferior 
mandarins  in  hia  fuit  ij  generally  attended  by  fcvcral 
dome  flic*.  Thc-nobility  of  the  court,  and  princes  of 
the  blood,  never  appear  in  public  without  being  fur- 
rounded  by  a large  lody  of  cavalry;  and,  as  their 
preftnee  is  required  r.t  the  p ilace  cveiy  day,  their  train 
alone  would  he  foffiefent  to  create  contufion  in  the 
city.  It  is  very  lingular,  that  ia  all  this  prodigious 
enneotirfe  no  women  arc  ever  feen : hence  we  may 
judge  how  great  the  population  of  China  mull  be, 
fincc  the  number  of  females  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
everywhere  clfc,  is  fuperior  to  that  of  the  other  fex. 

41  As  there  is  a continual  influx  of  the  riches  and 
merchandize  of  the  whole  empire  into  this  city,  the 
■timber  of  Grangers  that  rcfori  hither  is  immenfe. 

They  are  carriej  »u  chair/,  or  ride  on  horfeback ; the 
latter  is  more  common  : but  they  are  always  attended, 
by  a guide,  acquainted  with  the  Greets,  and  who 

know a. 
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^kin,  know*  the  honfcs  of  the  nobility  and  principal  peop’c  anct  in  the  day  time,  or  wulk  abroad  during  the  night  f 

T of  the  city.  They  are  alfo  provided  with  a book,  con-  they  muft  a Ho  take  care  that  the  llmtt  nrc  kept  clean  ~v"" 

taining  an  account  of  the  different  quartern,  fqiiarrs,  an  l furept  every  day ; that  they  are  watered  morning 

remarkable  placer,  and  of  the  reftdence  of  thofe  in  an  I evening  in  time  of  dry  weather;  and  that  every 

public  officea.  In  fammer  there  are  to  be  fern  fmall  nuifirce  is  removed.  They  have  order*  alfo  to  sffi  l 

temporary  fliops,  where  people  are  ferved  with  water  in  thro  labour  themfclvrs;  and  to  clear  the  kennel*, 

cooled  ly  mean*  of  ice  ; and  one  find*  everywhere  that  the  water  may  have  a frre  enurfe.’1 


1 aiinj.'  houfcs,  with  refreshments  of  tea  and  fruits. 
Ejch  kind  of  prnvifjoR  ta*  a certain  dry  and  place 
appointed  for  its  being  expofrd  to  file 

**  The  governor  of  l’ekin,  who  is  a Mmfclcw  Tar- 
tar, is  ft  vied  Governor  of  the  Nine  G*te*.  Hi*  jurtf- 
didion  extend-*  not  only  over  the  folditr*,  but  alfo 
over  the  people  in  every  thing  that  con  erns  the  police. 
No  police  tan  he  more  active  ; an!  it  is  fiirpnfing  to 
fee,  among  an  infinite  number  of  Tartars  and  Chincfe 
mixed  together,  the  gre  left  tranquillity  prevail.  It 
is  rare,  in  a number  of  ye-.rs,  to  hear  of  noufes  being 
robbed,  or  people  aflaflinMcd.  All  the  principal  ftreets 
have  guard-rooms,  and  foMiers  patrol  night  and  Hay, 
each  having  a fabrr  hanging  from  his  girdle,  and  a 
whip  in  his  hand,  to  rorrcel,  without  dift<n&iou,  thofe 
who  excite  quarrels  or  caufe  diforder.  The  lane*  are 
guarded  in  the  fame  manner;  and  have  lattice  1 gates, 
which  do  ^ot  prevent  thofe  from  I eing  fe  n who  walk 
in  them  : they  are  always  kept  fttui  during  the  night, 
and  fcMora  opened  even  to  thofe  who  ate  known  ; if 
they  arc,  the  perfon  to  whom  thi«  indulgence  is  granted 
mull  carry  a lanthorn,  and  give  a fufficknt  rrafoo  for 
his  going  out.  In  the  evening,  as  foon  ■**  the  fcldicrs 
are  warned  to  their  quarters  by  beat  of  drum,  two 
reminds  go  and  come  from  one  guard  room  to  ano- 
ther, m king  a continual  noife  with  a kind  ol  caflanet, 
to  (how  that  they  are  not  a deep.  They  permit  no 
one  to  walk  abtoad  in  the  night-time.  They  even 
examine  thofe  whom  the  emperor  difpatches  on  btifi- 
nefs  ; and  if  their  reply  gives  the  leatt  caufe  of  fu rp»- 
cion,  they  hive  a ri^ht  to  convey  them  t»  the  guard- 
room. The  foldiers  in  each  of  the  guard  -roo  11s  arc 
obliged  to  ar.fwcr  every  time  the  cemincls  on  duty 
call  out. 

“ It  it  by  thefe  wife  regulations,  obferved  with  the 
gTentcIl  ftri£tnef>,  that  pcatc,  filence,  and  fafety  reign 
throughout  the  whole  city.  The  governor  is  alfo 
obliged  to  go  the  rounl ; and  the  officers  ftaticned  on 
the  w.-ilts,  and  in  the  tower*  over  tht  gates  (in  which 
are  kept  Inrec  kettle-drums  that  arc  l cat  evny  time 
the  gu^td  is  relieved),  are  continually  «!ifp*,.tching  fuh- 
altems  to  examine  the  qu  triers  belonging  to  the  gates 
where  they  are  polled.  The  Icaft  negleS  is  punifhed 
next  morning,  and  the  officer  who  Vti  on  guard  is 
caftiiered.  This  police,  which  prevents  nochirn&l  af- 
femhlicv,  wnull  appear  no  doubt  extraordinary  in  Eu- 
rope, and  in  all  probability  would  not  be  much  re  lifted 
by  our  young  m.n  of  fortune  and  ladies  of  quality. 
But  the  Chincfe  think  juftly  : they  confidcr  it  to  he 
the  duty  of  the  mitjiftr.'.tes  of  a city  to  prefer  good 
order  and  public  ttanquHlity  to  vain  a muft-  rr  cuts  whi.  b 
generall)  oreslioD  many  attempts  again#  the  live,  an  T 
property  of  the  ritir.cos.  It  in  true,  the  fupport  of 
this  police  colls  the  emperor  a great  deal ; for  part  of 
the  foldiers  wc  h*ve  mentioned  arc  maintained  *cr  this 
pnrpofc  only.  They  rre  all  infantry,  and  their  pay  it 
generally  very  high.  Their  employment  confids  not 
only  in  watching  for  ihoie  who  may  occafion  liifturb- 


The  walls  cf  the  emperor’s  palace,  including  th*t 
•n<!  the  gardens,  are  about  two  m.le*  in  length 
“ Although  (fry*  G roller)  the  Ch'ncfe  architecture 
has  no  rcfeniblartee  tvth-t  of  Europe,  the  imperial 
p-Jpce  of  Pekin  does  n >t  fail  to  flrikc  beholders  by  it* 
extent,  grandeur,  and  the  regular  difpTilron  of  it* 
apartments,  tod  by  tlie  fin  pillar  ftruAureof  its  pavilion- 
roofs,  ornamented  at  etch  corner  with  a carv,*d  pl*t- 
bind,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  is  turned  upwards. 
Thefe  roofs  are  covered  with  varnifiied  tile*  of  fo  beiu- 
ti*ula  yellow  colour,  that,  at  a ijilxmv,  they  make  a* 
fplendi -!  an  appe nance  as  if  they  were  gil  ?*  J Below 

the  upper  roo*'  there  i*  another  of  equal  brili.incy, 
which  hangs  Hoping  from  the  wall,  supported  by  a 
great  number  of  beams,  d tubed  over  with  green  vsr- 
nilh,  and  interfperf.d  with  gift  figures.  This  fecond 
roof,  with  the  projection  of  the  firrt,  form*  a kind  of 
crown  to  the  whole  edifice.  The  pal  tee  is  a fmall 
diftance  from  the  fonth  gate  of  the  Tart  ar  city.  The 
entrance  to  it  is  through  a fpaektus  court,  to  which 
there  is  a def-rnt  by  a marble  lllirale,  ornnmenteJ 
with  two  large  copper  lions,  an  1 a b.d  11  tirade  of  wh'te 
nsirblc-  This  baluttra  ie  runs  in  the  form  of  4 horfe- 
Iboe,  along  the  bntikt  of  a millet,  that  winds  acrofe 
the  police  with  a fr'-penline  rouife,  the  bridges  over 
which  are  ol  marble.  At  the  bottom  o(  this  firft 
court  arife*  n fumade  with  thr*e  dows:  th-t  in  tbe 
mid  He  is  for  the  emperor  on*y  j the  mandarins  .and 
noble*  pafs  thiough  thofe  on  cich  tide.  Thefe  door* 
ennduft  to  a fecund  court,  which  is  the  largeft  of  the 
palace  : it  is  a^-out  300  feet  in  length,  and  jo  in 
breadth.  An  immenfc  gallery  runs  round  it,  in  which 
are  mag.*.x«nes,  containing  neb  efFrfli,  whiih  belong 
to  the  emperor  at  hiapriv  te  propetty  ; for  the  public 
trrafure  ia  entrufted  fo  a fovrieign  tribunal  called  //•»- 
bvt,  The  lirlf  of  thefe  magazine*  is  filled  with  plate 
and  vi  (Tela  *»r  different  metal-;  the  fecond  contains  the 
fine?,  kind*  *>f  fun;  the  thir  *, drefles  lined  with  fable, 
ei mine,  minever,  and  foxes  ikins,  which  tbe  emperor 
fvimetime*  gives  in  prefrnt*  to  his  officer*  ; the  fourth 
is  the  depofitcry  of  jcwrls,  pieces  of  curious  mathle, 
and  peaiU  lilhe.l  up  in  Tartaty;  the  fifth,  confiding 
of  two  Horn,  i*  full  of  wardrobes  and  crunks  which 
contain  the  filk  ftufT*  ufed  by  the  engxror  and  lii«  fa- 
mily ; tie  reil  are  fillet!  with  bow«,  arrows,  an  1 other 
pieces  of  armour  taken  from  the  enemy  or  prvfentcd  by 
different  prince*. 

**  The  ro)alhalI,  railed  Tii-fjottrt,  ot  the  Hall  of 
the  Grand  Uuion,  is  iu  this  fecond  cou  t.  It  is  built 
upon  a terrace  about  18  feet  in  height,  inauftnl  with 
white  marlle,  and  ornan  ented  with  1 alulradcs  of  ex- 
cellent workman ibip.  Before  this  hall  nil  the  rnaada- 
•-  n*  range  thcmfclvcs,  when  they  go,  on  ccrtrin  days, 
t » renew  their  homage,  and  perform  thofe  ceremonies 
tint  arc  ft] ‘point id  by  the  la  vs  of  the  empire.  Phia 
hail  m aiooJt  fq'iire,  and  nbont  13  j feet  in  length. 
The  ceil'it/  is  carve!,  vaniiihcd  green,  and  loadel 
with  g'it  diagous.  The  piiLtt*  which  fupport  the 
1 . ruof 
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roof  within  arc  fix  fret  in  circumference  toward*  the 
hafe,  and  arc  coated  with  a kind  of  maftich  varm  filed 
red;  the  floor  is  partly  covered  with  casrfe  carpets, 
after  the  Turkiih  manner  t but  the  walls  have  no  kind 
of  ornament,  neither  tapertiy,  luiires,  nor  paintings. 

14  The  throne,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
confide  of  a pretty  high  alcove,  exceedingly  neat  It 
has  no  in  fori  pt  ton  hut  the  character  r%.  which  the 
author*  ot  thi*  relation  have  interpreted  by  the  wend 
hJy:  hut  it  had  not  always  this  fignification  ; for  it 
enfwrrs  better  fometiBC*  to  the  Latin  word,  rx/nts/, 
or  the  Englifli  words  nccttttn /,  prrfti\t  mofi  wife.  Upon 
the  platform  oppofite  to  this  hall  lland  large  vtffels  of 
brorze,  in  which  in  en(c  is  burnt  when  any  ceremony 
is  performing.  There  are  alfo  chandeliers  lhaped  like 
birds  mid  painted  different  colour*,  as  well  a®  the  wax- 
candles  that  are  lighted  up  in  them-  1 his  platform 
is  extended  towards  the  north,  and  has  on  it  two 
lcffcr  halls;  one  of  them  is  a rotunda  that  glitters  with 
varniih,  and  U lighted  by  a number  of  win-lows  It 
is  here  that  the  emperor  changes  his  dref*  hr  fore  or 
after  any  ceremony.  The  other  is  a fnloon,  the  door 
of  which  opens  to  the  north  : through  this  door  the 
emperor  mult  paf»,  when  he  goes  from  his  apartment 
to  receive  on  his  throne  the  homage  of  the  nohility  j 
he  is  then  carried  in  a chair,  by  officer*  dreffed  in  long 
red  rohej  bordered  with  (ilk,  and  caps  ornamented 
with  plumes  of  feather*.  It  woul  1 be  difficult  to  give 
su  exact  defeription  of  tin;  interior  apartments  which 
properly  lorrb  the  p lace  of  the  emperor,  an  1 are  fet 
apart  for  the  ufe  ot  his  family.  Few  arc  permitted  to 
cuter  them  but  women  and  eunuchs." 

The  temples  and  the  towers  of  this  city  are  fo  nu- 
merous, that  it  is  difficult  to  count  them.  Provifion* 
< f all  kinds  aie  ex*  reding  plentiful,  they  being,  as 
well  as  the  fncrchjndifes,  1 roue  hi  from  other  parts  by 
mtau&of  canals  cut  from  the  rivers,  and  always  crowded 
with  veffeb  of  different  fizes,  at  well  as  from  the  adja- 
cent country.  An  earthquake  which  happened  here 
in  1731  buried  above  jgg,o*o  perfons  in  the  ruins  of 
the  h 'iifcs  which  were  thrown  down.  L.  Long.  1 16* 
41.  N.  1-at.  49.  54. 

We  have  already,  under  the  article  Observatory, 
mentioned  the  famous  ohfervatory  in  this  city,  of  which 
we  Dvail  give  this  further  account  from  the  Univerfal 
JIM.  U».  Hiftory.  “ The  Chioefe  had  thought  nothing  in 
J/tfi.  v.vfi.  the  cnivcrfe  could  equal  in  magnificence  this  famous 
place  ; and  one  of  the  moil  celebrated  mathematicians 
of  the  royal  academy  of  Paris  hath  uadc  no  Couple  to 
reprefrnt  it  as  one  of  the  greatrft  prodigies  of  art  and 
ingenuity,  of  beauty  and  magnificence;  and  yet,  when' 
this  celebrated  41tu£fure  came  to  he  viewed  by  more 
proper  am!  unbiafied  judge*,  it  appears  to  have  been 
t f Li  tic  worth  as  to  its  undent  machines,  and  It  f*  as 
to  its  fituation;  and  that  ail  that  is  now  v;  luahle  in  it 
is  owing  to  the  int pro vc me uts  made  by  Father  Verbieft 
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a Fiomiih  Jcfuit,  who  can  fed  a new  fet  of  inflntments  PAia 
to  le  made,  with  extraordmary  care,  ozataefs,  and  „ . . 

prtciiiou.  ” — 1 

“ This  fabric  ftnnds  in  a court  of  a moderate  extent, 
and  1*9  built  in  the  form  of  a fquare  tower,  contiguous 
to  the  city  wall  on  the  inft  1c,  an!  raifci  but  ten  or 
twelve  feet  above  its  bulwark.  The  afeent  up  to  the 
top  is  by  a very  narrow  Rail  cafe  ; and  on  the  platform 
above  were  placed  all  the  old  inftrtnuertts,  which,  though 
but  few,  t»Mik  up  the  whole  room,  till  Father  Ver1  left 
introduced  his  new  apparatus,  which  he  difpofed  in  ft 
more  convenient  order*  Thcfc  ate  large,  well  oft, 
and  embellished  ; and  were  the  neatnrfs  ot  the  diviliwnt 
anfweralde  to  the  work,  and  the  telefcoprs  faftened  to 
them  according  to  the  new  method,  they  would  he 
eqilal  to  thofc  of  Europe;  but  the  Chiocfe  artificer* 
were,  it  feeros;  either  too  negligent,  or  incapable  of 
following  his  directions.  As  to  the  eld  inftruments, 
they  were,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Kan^-hi,  fet  afidc 
as  ufelcfs,  and  laid  in  the  hall  neat  the  tower,  where 
they  may  be  fern  through  a crofs  barred  window,  all 
covered  with  roll,  and  buried  in  oLliviun. 

“ In  this  famed  ohfervatory  there  arc  five  mathemati- 
cians employed  niaht  and  day,  each  in  a proper  apart- 
ment on  the  top  of  the  tower,  to  nbferve  all  that  puffc* 
over  their  heads  ; one  of  them  is  gpzing  towards  the 
zenith,  and  the  others  towards  the  four  points  of  the 
compafs,  that  nothing  may  elcape  their  notice.  Their 
obfervations  extend  not  only  to  the  motions  of  the 
Lcavcnly  bodies,  but  to  fires,  meteors,  winds,  rain, 
thunder,  hail,  {forms,  and  other  phenomena  of  the 
atmofpbere  ; and  thcfc  are  carefully  entered  in  their 
journals,  and  an  account  *»f  them  is  brought  every 
morning  to  the  furveyor  of  the  mathematics,  and  re- 
giftered  in  his  office/* 

PELAGIANS,  a Chriflian  fed  who  appeared 
about  the  fifth  or  end  of  the  fourth  century.  .They 
maintained  the  following dodrines.  j.  That  Adam  was 
by  nature  mortal,  and.  whether  he  had  finned  or  not, 
would  certainly  have  died.  2.  That  the  ronfcquenct-c 
of  Adam's  fin  were  confined  to  his  own  perfon.  3.  That 
new-born  infants  are  in  the  fame  fituation  with  Adam 
before  the  fall.  4.  That  the  law  qualified  men  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  was  founded  upon  equal 
prumifes  with  the  gofpeJL  5.  That  the  general  refur. 
rc&ion  of  the  dead  does  not  follow  in  virtue  of  our 
Saviour's  refur redion.  6.  That  the  grace  of  God  is 
given  according  to  our  merits.  6.  That  this  grace  is 
uot  granted  tor  the  performance  of  every  moial  ad ; 
the  liberty  of  the  will,,  and  information  iu  points  of 
duty,  being  fuffi.icnt,  See.  The  founder  ot  this  fed 
was 

PEL  AG  l US,  a native  of  Crest  Britain  ; but  w!i£. 
ther  qf  England,  Scotland,  or  Wales,  is  as  uncertain  aa 
it  is  immaterial  (a).  He  was  born  towards  the  clofc 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  educated  in  the  mona&cry 
N of 


(a)  I)r  Henry  thinks  he  was  born  in  North  Waks;  that  his  real  name  was  Morgan,  of  which  Prlagrus 
is  a tnmllation  ; and  that  he  was  born  on  the  13th  of  November  A.  D.  334,  the  fame  dry  with  his  great  an- 
tagonitt  St  Auguftiu.  The  fame  learned  hiftorian  give*  ua  the  following  account  of  Pdagius  and  his  great 
coadjutor  Celcftiu*.  14  He  received  a learned  ’tdu ration  in  hi*  own  country,  moft  probably  in  the  great  roo- 
nallery  of  Bancbor  near  Chefter,  to  thr  government  of  which  he  was  advanced  A.  D.  404.  He  was  long 
illc ciued  and  loved  by  St  Jctamc  and  St  Auguilin,  who  kept  up  a friendly  corrcfpondence  with  him  by  letters 

before 
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Pelagiui.  of  Banchor,  in  Wales,  of  which  he  became  a monk, 
— ‘—v"—'  and  afterwards  abbot  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he 
went  over  to  France,  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  he 
had  the  infolence  to  promulgate  certain  opinions  fame, 
what  different  from  thofc  of  the  infallible  church.  Hi* 
morals  being  irreproachable,  he  gained  many  difeiptea; 
and  the  dreadful  herefy  made  fo  rapid  a prog  refs,  that, 
for  the  falvation  of  fouls,  it  became  neceffary  for  the 
pope  to  exert  his  power.  Pclagius,  to  avoid  the  dan- 
ger, in  the  year  409  paffed  over  to  Sicily,  attended 
by  his  friend  and  pupil  Ccleftiu*.  In  41 1 they  landed 
in  Africa,  continued  fume  time  at  Hippo,  and  were 
prefent  at  the  famous  conference  between  the  Catholics 
and  Donat  ill  1 which  was  held  at  Carthage  in  412. 
From  thence  they  travelled  to  Egypt ; and  from  Egypt, 
in  415,  to  Pale  dine,  where  they  were  gracioufly  recei- 
ved by  John  biihop  of  Jcrufalem.  In  the  fame  year 
FeUgi u J was  cited  to  appear  before  a council  of  feven- 
* teen  bifhops,  held  at  Diofpolis.  They  were  fatisfied 
. with  his  creed,  and  abfolved  him  of  herefy.  The 
African  biihop.*,  however,  being  difpleafed  with  their 
proceedings,  appealed  to  the  Roman  pontiff : he  firll 
approved,  and  afterwards  condemned,  the  opinions  of 
Pclagius,  who,  with  his  pupil  Celeftius,  was  publicly 
excommunicated  ; and  all  the  bifhop*  who  refufed  to 
fiibfcribe  the  condemnation  of  the  Pelagian  herefy  were 
immediately  deprived.  What  became  of  him  a^ter  this 
period  is  entirely  unknown  ; but  it  ftems  very  probable 
that  he  retired  to  Banchor,  and  died  abbot  of  that 
monadcry.  He  wrote,  I.  Expofttionum  in  epnji.  Paulinas, 
lib.  xiv.  2.  Epifiola  ad  Dcmetriadem  dt  virgintiatc. 


3.  Explanation!*  fymbo/i  ad  Domafum.  4.  Epijfo'a 
viduam  dua.  5.  Dt  hbtro  arbitrio.  Thefe  and  many  ''•"V'*'1 
other  fragments  are  fcattered  among  the  works  of  St 
Jerome.  They  are  alfe  collected  by  Gamerius,  and 
published  in  Append,  op.  Mcrcstoris,  p.  373.  Cave. 

PEL  AGOSA,  an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  which,  to- 
gether with  feveral  rocks  that  appear  above  water 
near  it,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  volcano.  **  I 
will  not  *ffuTe  you  (fays  Fortis)  that  it  was  thrown  7V*v  •. 
up  out  of  the  fea  like  feveral  other  iflands  in  the 
Archipclago,  though  there  is  fomc  ground  to  fufped 
this  to  have  been  the  cafe  ; becaufe  we  find  no  precife 
mention  of  it  in  the  moil  ancient  geographers.  It 
Ihould  feem  that  it  ought  not  to  be  confufcd  with  the 
DiomeJcc,  from  which  it  is  30  miles  diftant ; yet  it 
is  not  impoflble  that  they  have  reckoned  it  among 
them.  The  lava  which  forms  the  fubftance  of  this 
ifland,  is  pcrteftly  like  the  ordinary  lava  of  Vefuvius, 
as  far  as  1 could  difeover  in  pitting  near  it.  If  a na- 
tural ifl  fliould  land  there,  and  vifit  on  purpofe  the 
higheil  parts  of  the  ifland,  perhaps  we  might  then 
know  whether  it  has  been  thrown  up  by  a fubmarioe 
volcano,  as  the  ifland  near  Santcrini  was  in  our  age  ; 
or  if  we  ought  to  believe  it  the  top  of  fomc  ancient 
volcanic  mountain,  of  which  the  roots  and  fldcs  have 
been  covered  by  the  waters,  which  divided  Africa 
from  Spain,  forming  the  flraits  of  Gibraltar  ; an  inva- 
fion  that  no  one  can  doubt  of  who  has  examined 
the  bottoms  and  Ihorcs  of  our  fea.  The  Liffan  fifher- 
men  fay,  that  Pelagofa  is  fubjed  to  frequent  and  vio- 
lent earthquakes  ; and  the  aipect  of  the  ifland  prove**. 

at 


before  they  difeovered  the  heretical  privity  of  his  opinions } for  Pelagius,  being  a cautious  and  artful  man,  for 
fume  time  vented  his  peculiar  notions  as  the  fentiments  of  other*,  without  difeovering  that  they  were  his  own. 
At  length,  however,  he  threw  off  the  maik,  and  openly  published  and  defended  his  do&rincs  at  Rome  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  This  invwivcd  him  in  many  troubles,  and  drew  upon  him  the  indignation 
of  his  former  friends  St  Jerome  and  St  Auguftin,  who  wrote  againtl  him  with  great  acrimony.  He  is  ac- 
knowledged, even  by  his  adversaries,  to  have  been  a man  of  good  fenfe  and  great  learning,  and  an  acute  dif- 
putant,  though  they  load  him  with  the  mod  bitter  reproaches  for  his  abufe  of  thefe  talents.  His  perfonal 
blcmilhcs  are  painted  in  very  ftrong  colours ; and  he  is  reprefented  by  thefe  good  fathers,  in  the  heat  of  their 
zeal,  as  a very  ugly  fellow,  ‘ broad  fhouldcred,  thick-ncckcd,  fat-headed,  lame  of  a leg,  and  blind  of  an  eye.* 
Even  the  mod  northern  parts  of  this  ifland  (Britain)  produced  fomc  men  of  learning  in  this  period.  Celeftius,  the 
difciplc  and  friend  of  Pclagius,  was  a Scotftnan,  who  made  a prodigious  noife  in -the  world  by  his  writings  and 
deputations  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  He  defended  and  propagated  the  peculiar  opinions  of 
bis  mailer  Pclagius  with  fo  much  learning,  zeal,  and  fucccfs,  that  thofe  who  embraced  thefe  opinions  were 
frequently  called  Cekftians-  Before  be  became  acquainted  with  thefe  doctrines  he  wrote  feveral  books,  which 
were  univerfally  admired  for  their  orthodoxy,  learning,  and  virtuous  tendency.  After  he  had  fpent  his  youth 
in  bis  own  country  in  a ftudioui  privacy,  he  travelled  for  his  further  improvement  to  Rome,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Rufinus  and  Pclagius,  and  was  by  them  infe&ed  with  their  herefies.  From  that  time  he 
became  the  moft  indefatigable  and  undaunted  champion  of  thefe  herefies,  and  thereby  brought  upon  himfclf 
the  indignation  of  the  orthodox  fathers  of  thefe  days,  who  gave  him  many  very  bad  names  in  their  writingt. 
St  Jerome,  whofc  commentaries  on  the  Ephefuns  he  had  prefumed  to  criticife,  calls  him  * an  ignorant, 
flupid  fool,  having  his  belly  fwelled  and  diilended  with  Scots  pottage ; a great,  corpulent,  barking  dog,  who 
was  fitter  to  kick  with  heels  than  to  bite  with  his  teeth  ; a Cerberus,  who,  with  his  mailer  Pinto  (Pdagius), 
deferved  to  be  knocked  on  the  head,  that  they  might  be  put  to  eternal  filencc.*  Such  were  the  flowers  of 
rhetoric  which  thefe  good  fathers  employed  againll  the  enemies  of  the  orthodox  faith  ! But  candour  oblige*, 
us  to  obferve,  that  this  was  perhaps  more  the  vice  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived  than  of  the  men.  Both  • 
Pclagius  and  Celeilius  were  very  great  travellers ; having  vi freed  many  different  countries  of  Afia  and  Africa, 
Z3  welt  as  Europe,  with  a view  to  elude  the  perfections  of  their  enemies,  and  to  propagate  their  opinions. 
It  is  no  iuconfiJerable  evidence  of  their  fuperior  learning  and  abilities,  that  their  opinions  gained  great  ground 
in  all  the  provinces  both  of  the  eailern  and  weilern  empire,  in  fpitc  of  the  writings  of  many  learned  fathers, 
and  the  decrees  of  many  councils  againll  them.  • The  Pelagian  and  Celclian  herefy  (fays  Photiut)  n * only 
ffourdhed  in  great  vigour  in  the  Weft,  but  was  alfo  propagated  into  the  Eaft.* 
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Yelu*h  it  fir (l  fight,  tbit  it  has  fuffered  many  revolutions  ; 

_ 1*.  for  it  is  rugged,  ruinous,  and  fubvcrtcd/* 

■ PELAIAH,  a Lcvitc  (Nchcm.  via.  7.  x.  10.) 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  Lcvitc*  that  returned 
from  captivity,  and  wu  one  of  thnfe  that  figned  the 
covenant  that  Nehemiah  renewed  with  the  Lord. 

PELATIAH, fon  of  Amazi  and  father  of  Jeroharo, 
of  the  family  of  Palhur  fon  of  Malchiah,  of  all  whom 
mention  haa  been  made : he  was  of  the  race  of  the 
prieil*  (Nchem.  xi.  1 2.) 

PELASGI.  See  Pklasgioti*. 

PELASGIA  (Pliny  k the  ancient  tame  of  Ltf 
bos ; fo  called  from  the  Pelafgi,  iu  firft  inhabitant* 
(Diodorou*  Siculus.)  Alfo  the  ancient  name  of  Pel* 
potmefut,  from  Pclafgius,  a native  of  the  country  (Nico- 
daoa  Damafcenui,  Ephortu). 

PELASGICUM  (PauJanias,  Pliny);  the  north 
wall  of  Athcn* ; fo  called  from  the  builders,  the  Pc- 
Lfgi.  There  was  an  execration  pronounced  on  any 
that  Ihould  build  houfes  under  this  wall ; bccaufe  the 
Pelafgi,  while  dwelling  there,  entered  iuto  aconfpiracy 
again  ft  the  Athenians  (Thucydides). 

PELASGIOTIS,  a third  part  of  Thcflaly,  (Stra- 
bo) ; fo  colled  from  a very  ancient  people,  the  Pelaf- 
gi, called  Pelafgiot*  (Ptolemy);  who  formerly,  to- 
gether with  the  ./Eolian*,  occupied  Thcflaly,  and 
thence  that  part  wa*  called  Ptlafgicum  Argot  ; befides 
many  other  parts  of  Greece.  Their  name  Pelafgi,  or 
Pelargi , denoting  ftorks,  was  given  them  from  their 
wandering  rovirfg  life  (Strabo).  The  poets  extend 
the  appellation  to  Greek*  in  general.  Pelafgut,  the 
epithet.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Crete  were  called 
Pelafgi  (Homer)  ; who  thus  alfo  calls  the  neighbour- 
ing people  to  the  Cilicians  in  Treat.  The  Pelafgi 
were  originally  of  Arcadia,  (Hefiod);  but  A£fchylus 
m.kes  Argoa,  near  Myccnx,  their  country.  The 
Pelafgiotis  was  lit  ua  ted  between  Pieria  and  Macedonia 
to  the  north  and  weft,  Theflaltotis  to  the  fouth,  and 
Magncfia  to  the  caft,  (Strabo,  Pliny.) 

JPELATjE,  were  free-born  citizens,  among  the  A* 
theniant,  who  by  poverty  were  reduced  to  the  necef- 
fity  of  ferving  for  wages.  During  their  fervitude  they 
had  no  vote  in  the  management  of  public  alfairs,  as 
having  no  eftate  to  qualify  them;  but  this  reftri&ton 
was  removed  whenever  they  had  releafed  themfelvea 
from  their  fervile  fituation,  which  they  were  allowed 
to  do  when  able  to  fupport  thcmfelve*.  While  they 
continued  fervant.%  they  had  alfo  a right  to  change 
their  matter*.  Wc  find  them  fometimea  diftinguilhed 
by  the  name  of  TbcU. 

PEL  ATI  AH,  fon  of  Hananiah,  and  father  of 
Iftii,  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  He  fubdued  the  Ana- 
lekites  upon  the  mountain  of  Seir(i  Chron.  iv.  42.) 
The  time  of  this  action  is  unknown. 

Pelatiah,  fbn  of  Benaiah,  a prince  of  the  people, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Zcdckiah  king  of  Judah,  and 
oppofed  ihe  wholefome  advice  given  by  Jcicmiah,  to 
fubmit  to  king  Nebuchadnezzar.  Ezekiel  (xi.  1,  2,  3, 
4.)  being  a captive  in  Mcfopotamia,  had  a vifion,  in 
which  ht  law  five  and  twenty  men  at  the  door  of  the 
temple  of  JcrufJem,  among  which  were  Jaazaniah 
the  fon  of  Azur,  and  Pelatiah  the  fon  of  Benaiah, 
who  Were  the  moll  remarkable.  Then  the  Lord  faid 
to  him,  *(  Son  of  man,  thefe  are  the  men  that  have 
-thoughts  of  iniquity,  and  who  are  forming  pernicious 
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defigns  again  ft  this  city,  faying ; Have  not  the  boufej 
been  built  a long  time  ? Jcrufalem  iv  the  pot,  and  v 
are  the  flcfli.  Thus  faith  the  Lurd  : You  have  made 
great  havock  in  this  city,  and  have  filled  it*  ftreets- 
with  dead  bodies.  Thefe  men  are  the  Hclh,  and  the 
city  is  the  pot.  But  as  for  you,  1 will  make  you 
come  forth  ftom  the  middle  of  this  city,  and  1 will 
make  you  perifh  by  the  hand  of  your  enemies/*  Ai 
he  was  prophecy ing  in  this  manner,  Pelatiah  the  fort 
of  Benaiah  died. 

PELE  (Stephanos).  There  were  two  town*  of  this 
name  in  Thcflaly  ; the  one  fubject  to  Eutypylos,  the 
other  to  Achilles;  both  extinft.  Peleut  the  gcntilitiout 
name  (id.) 

PELEG,  fon  of  Ehcr,  was  born  in  the  year  of  the 
world  1757.  The  feripture  fays  bis  father  gave  him 
the  name  of  Pcleg,  figni tying  di  vifion,  bccaufc  in  hit 
time  the  earth  began  to  be  divided  (Geo.  xi.  16.  x. 

25. );  whether  it  was  that  Noah  had  begun  to  diftri- 
butc  the  earth  among  his  defeendants,  fome  years  be- 
fore the  building  of  Babel ; or  that  Peleg  came  iato  the 
world  the  fame  year  that  Babel  wa*  begun,  and  at  the 
divifion  of  languages ; or  that  Ehcr  by  a fpirit  of  pro- 
phecy gave  hi*  fon  the  name  of  Peleg  fome  year*  before 
the  tower  of  Babel  wa*  begun,  is  not  abfolutcly  oertain. 
That  which  here  perplexes  the  interpreters  is,  firft,  that 
Pcleg  came  into  the  woild  not  above  1 00  year*  after  the 
deluge.  But  it  Ihould  feem,  that  the  number  of  men 
was  not  then  fulEcient  for  fuch  an  undertaking  as  that 
of  Babel.  Secondly,  Joktan  the  brother  of  Pclcjt 
had  already  thirteen  fon*  at  the  time  of  this  difperfion, 
which  happened  after  the  confufion  of  Babel  (Gen.  x. 

26,  *7,  2d,  &c.)  Pcleg  being  born  in  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  Ebcr(Gcn.  xi.  t6.),  it  is  impoflible  his  bro- 
ther Joktan  Ihould  have  fuch  a number  of  children  at 
the  birth  of  Peleg.  It  feems  therefore  that  he  wa* 
not  born  at  the  time  of  the  difperfion.  To  tbit  may 
be  anfwcred,  that  Mofes  ha*  there  enumerated  the 
names  of  the  thirteen  fons  of  Joktan  (in  Gen.  x.  26.) 
by  way  of  anticipation,  though  they  were  not  born 
till  a good  while  after  the  confufion  at  Babel ; but  as 
they  poflefled  a very  large  country,  it  was  convenient 
to  take  notice  of  them,  and  to  name  them  among  the 
other  defeendants  of  N«ah,  who  divided  the  province* 
of  the  caft  among  themfelvcs.  However  this  may 
have  been,  at  the  age  of  thirty  year*  Pcleg  begat  Reu  ; 
and  he  died  at  the  age  of  2J9* 

PELETHITES.  The  Pelethite*  and  Chcrcthices  • 
were  famous  under  the  reign  of  King  David.  They 
were  the  moft  valiant  men  in  the  army  of  that  prince, 
and  had  the  guard  of  hi*  perfon.  Sec  Ezekiel  xxv.  16. 
Zephanuh  ii.  y.  1 Samuel  xxx.  14.  2 Samuel  xv.  iK. 
xx.  7.  Patrick' t Comm.  Pool**  Annot.  and  Dtlanft  Hifl» 
of  the  Life  of  David.  • 

1 PELETHRONII,  a name  or  epithet  given  to  the 
Lapithse,  either  bccaufc  they  inhabited  the  town  of 
Pelethronium  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pdion  in  Thcf- 
faly,  or  bccaufe  one  of  their  number  bore  the  name  of 
Pcletbroniut.  It  t»  to  them,  we  are  told,  that  man- 
kind are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  bit  with 
which  they  tamed  their  horfes  with  fo  much  dex- 
terity. 

PELETHRONIUM  (Nicander  and  Scholtaft) ; 
l town  of  Theflaly,  fituated  in  a flowery  part  of  mount 
Pciios;  and  hence  the  appellation  tbrina,  figntfying 
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r«ln*.  ••  flowcrr.”  Lucan  fays  the  Centaur*  were  mtives  of 
that  place  ; to  whom  Virgil  &ffgns  mount  Qihrys. 
Moff  authority  howtvrr,  aferibe  the  breaking  of  horfea 
to  the  Centaur*.  Some  make  the  Lapithse  and  Cen- 
taur* the  fame  ; others  a different  t*ople ; allowed 
however  to  he  both  of  Thcflaly.  Their  ftory  is  great- 
ly irvolired  in  fahlr.  See  Lacithvs. 

PEl.KUS,  in  fabu’ous  hilloty,  a kin?  of  Thtflaly, 
fon  of  Aiacus  and  Endeis,  the  daughter  of  Chi- 
ron. He  mitricd  Thetij  one  of  the  Nereids,  and 
Wit  the  only  mortal  man  who  ever  married  an 
immortal.  He  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of  hi* 
brother  Phocas,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  le».ve  his 
father's  dominions,  lie  fled  to  t!  e court  ot  Eurytus 
the  fon  of  Alter,  who  reigned  at  Phthia,  or  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Ovid,  the  truth  of  which  is  qneftiou- 
td,  to  Ccyx  king  of  Trachinia.  He  wai  purified  of 
his  murder  by  Eurytus,  with  the  ufual  ceremonies, 
and  the  king  gave  h m his  daughter  Antigone  in  mar- 
riage. Alter  tins,  as  Peleus  mid  Eurytus  went  to 
the  chace  of  the  C.dydonian  boar,  the  father* in-law 
wa a accidentally  killed  by  an  arrow  which  his  fon-in- 
law  had  aimed  tt  the  heart.  Tins  unfortunate  acci- 
dent obliged  him  to  banilh  himfclf  from  the  court  of 
Phthin,  and  he  went  to  lolchct,  where  he  was  alfo 
untied  of  the  murder  of  Eurytus  by  Ac*i(lits  the 
ing  of  the  country.  His  refidence  at  Iolchos  wu 
fhort  : All  jdamia  the  wife  of  Acartus  fell  in  love  with 
him  ; but  when  Ihc  found  him  infenfihle  to  her  paf- 
{ideate  declarations,  flic  accufed  him  of  attempts  upon 
her  virtue.  The  kiug  her  hulbarvt  partly  believed  the 
acculations  of  hit  wife  ; but  not  wilting  to  violate  the 
laws  of  hofpitality,  by  putting  him  inftantly  to  death, 
lie  ordered  his  officers  to  conduct  him  to  mount  Pe- 
lion,  on  pretence  of  hunting,  an  1 there  to  tie  him 
to  a tree  and  to  leave  him  a prey  to  the  wild  hearts 
of  the  place.  The  orders  of  Acatlus  were  faithful- 
ly obeyed;  but  Jupiter  knowing  the  innocence  of 
his  grandfon  Peleus,  ordered  Vulcan  to  fit  him  at 
liberty.  As  foon  as  he  had  betn  delivered  from  dan- 
ger, Peleus  aOcmUc  ! his  friends  in  order  to  punifli  the 
ill  treatment  which  he  had  received  from  Acaftui. 

, He  took  lolchoi  by  force,  drove  the  king  from  his 
*"  pofleflions,  and  put  to  death  the  wicked  Aftydarrva. 
On  the  death  of  Antigone,  Peleus  made  love  to  The- 
tis, of  whofc  fnperior  charms  Jupiter  himlelf  had 
* been  enamoured.  His  pretenfion*  were  rejected  ; for 
as  he  was  but  a mortal,  the  goddefs  fled  from  him 
with  the  utmoll  abhorrence,  and  the  more  effeftua'ly 
to  evade  his  inquiries,  Ihc  generally  affirmed  the  fhape 
©f  a bird,  or  a tree,  or  of  a tygTffs.  Peleus’*  pai- 
fion  was  fanned  by  refufal;  he  offered  a facrifice  to  the 
gods;  and  Proteus  informed  him,  that  to  obtain  Thetis 
he  mull  furprife  ber  while  flic  was  afleep  in  her  grot- 
to, near  the  fhores  of  Theflaly.  This  advice  was  im- 
mediately attended  to ; and  Thetis,  unable  to  efcape 
from  the  grafp  of  Peleus,  at  laft  confirmed  to  marry 
him.  Their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  Ihe  greateft 
iolcmnity,  all  the  gods  attending  and  making  them 
each  the  moll  valuable  prefients.  The  goddefs  of  Dif- 
cord  was  the  only  one  of  the  deities  who  was  abfent ; 
and  flic  punifhed  this  feeming  ncgledl  by  throwing  an 
apple  into  the  raidft  of  the  aflembly  of  the  god§,  with 
the  infeription  of  Detur  tiuUbriori.  The  celebrated 
Achillea  waa  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  whofc  educa- 


tion was  early  entruflcd  to  the  Centaur  Chiron,  and  Frfew 
afterwards  to  Phtenix,  the  fon  of  Amyntor.  Achil-  ^ 
Ics,  it  is  well  known,  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  at  J 
thr  head  of  his  father's  troops ; and  Peleus  gloried  in 
having  a fon  who  waa  fnperior  to  all  tire  Greeks  in 
vilour  and  intrepidity.  His  death,  however,  waa 
the  fotrrcc  of  great  grief  to  Peleus;  hut  Thetis,  to 
comfort  her  hulb-n  1,  promrfed  him  immortality,  and 
ordered  him  to  retire  into  the  grottoes  of  the  ifland  of 
Leuce,  where  he  (houiJ  fte  and  converfc  with  the 
manes  of  his  ton.  Peleus  had  a daughter  called  Pofj- 
drs,  by  Antigone. 

PELEW  Islands,  a duller  of  fmall  iflapds  fltti- 
ated  between  the  latitndes  of  5®  and  north,  and 
the  longitude*  134*  and  136'  raft.  Various  cuojcc- 
turcs  have  been  formed  refpeCting  the  time  of  their  firlk 
difeovery  by  Europeans.  Mr  Keate,  the  editor  of  the 
only  voyage  in  which  we  have  any  account  of  therr 
climate,  foil,  and  produce,  together  with  the  manners 
of  their  inhabitants,  thinks  they  were  firft  noticed  by 
the  Spaniards  from  the  Philippine-,  and  by  them  iu- 
med  Pa/01  from  the  Humlwr  of  trees  growing  in  them 
refembling  the  mails  of  Ihips.  This  conjecture  haa 
been  vehemently  oppofed  by  a critic,  who  affirms  that 
the  whole  of  MrKcate’s  introdudlion  is  erroneous^ 
and  that  the  iflands  in  qoellion  were  firll  dfifi  overed 
by  a French  Jefuit  named  Pert  Papin.  The  Jefuit,  lie 
imagines,  was  directed  to  them  by  one  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  had  found  his  way  to  the  Molucca*,  where 
he  wa*  baptized.  They  are  f.*id  to  have  been  again 
noticed  by  P.  Cento1 va  in  1724,  who  faw  at  Agdane, 
the  capital  of  the  Merian  iffands,  fome  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ; and  from  their  account  gives  a dcfcTiption  not 
very  favourable  of  thefe  harmlcfs  ifUndcr*.  Ccotova** 
defeription  i*  to  be  found  in  the  15th  volume,  and  the 
relation  of  the  difeovery  by  P.  Pepin  in  the  1 fth  vo- 
lume, of  l.ettrct  EJijianiet  tt  Curieuxt  published  at  Pari© 

1781. 

The  latcrt  and  moll  authentic  account  of  them* 
however,  is  given  from  the  Journal*  of  Captain  Wil- 
fon  of  the  Antelope,  a packet  belonging  to  the  Eaft 
India  company,  which  was  wrecked  upon  one  of  them 
in  Augufk  1783.  This  Ihip  wxs  fitted  out  in  England 
by  the  court  of  directors  iu  the  fummer  1782,  as  waa 
then  generally  underftood,  for  a fecret  expedition. 
Whatever  may  have  been  her  deflination,  as  Ihc  waa 
proceeding  from  Macao  in  fqually  weather,  the  mar* 
who,  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  Auguit,  had  the 
look  out,  fuddenly  called  out  Brcaitn  ! But  the  found 
of  the  word  had  Icarce  reached  the  ears  of  the  officer 
on  deck,  before  the  flop  ffrnck  and  ftutk  faff  ; and 
in  left  than  an  hour  bulged  and  filled  with  water. 
Having  fe cured  the  gunpowder,  fmall  arms,  bread, 
and  filch  other  provifionu  as  were  liable  to  Ire  fpoued 
by  water,  Captain  Wilfon,  after  many  difficulties,  ef- 
fected a landing.  The  crew  of  the  Antelope  confided 
of  33  Europeans  befide  the  captain,  and  16  Chinefe  ; 
and  the  only  poffible  means  by  which  they  could  be 
delivered  from  an  ifland,  which  at  firll  appeared  to 
them  uninhabited,  was  by  building  a Ihip  capable  of 
tranfporting  them  t©  the  neareft  European  fettlement 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  Whilft  they  were  medi- 
tating upon  this  undertaking,  the  natives  appeared  on 
the  fecond  day  after  their  arrival  j and  their  inter- 
courfc  with  them  was  facilitated  by  means  which  ap- 
pear 
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IM«w  pear  an  finqnlar  an  they  were  providential.  Captain 
tiUnd*.  \^*j|fon  Jiad  a fervant  recommended  to  him  at  Macao, 
"”’v  who  fpokc  both  the  Malay  and  Englifh  language*  per- 
fectly well  { and  they  had  not  been  long  at  Pclew  be- 
fore they  had  the  good  f itune  to  meet  with  a Malay, 
who  had  been  thrown  by  atempeft  upon  t his  very  (pot 
about  a year  before,  and  hud  made  himfrlf  a*.  quainted 
with  the  language  of  the  country  t fo  that  by  tbia  cx- 
traord.n/ry  rveat  each  party  had  an  iot(  rpreter  who 
could  readily  explain  their  wants  and  dtfires,  ami  by 
that  means  prevent  a number  of  mifconccptiuns  which 
might  have  arifen  from  making  ufc  of  figes  and  gef- 
fur i*s  only. 

Tbe  native*  are  all  of  a deep  copper  colour,  going 
perfectly  naked.  They  are  o!  a middling  ftaturc,  very 
straight,  mufcular,  and  well  formed  ; but  their  legs, 
from  a little  above  their  nicks  to  the  middle  of  their 
thighs,  are  tatooed  fo  very  thick,  a*  to  appear  dyed  of 
a tar  deeper  colour  than  the  reft  of  their  fkin.  Their 
hair  is  of  a fine  hi  *ek,  long,  and  rolled  up  behind,  in  a 
firoplc  manner,  ckife-to  the  back  of  theii  heads,  which 
appeared  both  neat  and  becoming  5 but  few  of  them 
had  beards,  it  being  the  general  outturn  to  pluck  them 
out  by  the  root*. 

They  begun  by  ftroking  the  bodies  and  arm*  of  the 
Englifh,  or  rather  their  waiftcoats  and  coat  Qrevrs,  si 
if  they  doubted  whether  the  garment  and  tbe  man, 
were  not  of  tbe  fame  fub fiance  ; and  as  the  Malay  ex 
plained  the  circumftances  to  them,  our  people  were 
greatly  furpriftd  at  the  quicknef*  with  which  they 
feemed  to  comprehend  every  information  he  gave  them. 
The  next  thing  they  notice;!  was  our  people*!  white 
funds,  and  tbe  blue  veins  of  their  wriflaf  the  former 
of  which  they  feemed  to  confider  as  artificial,  and  the 
other  m the  Englifh  manner  of  tatooing.  After  being 
fatishtd  in  this  particular,  they  cxprcflcd  afurthir  with 
to  fee  their  bodies;  and,  among  ocher  things,  were 
greatly  furpriftd  at  f nding  hair  nn  their  breads,  it  be- 
ing con  fide  red  by  them  a>  a great  mark  of  indelicacy, 
m it  is  their  cuftom  to  eradicate  it  from  every  pait  of 
the  body  in  both  fexes. 

They  afterwards  walked  about,  teftifying  great  cu- 
riofity  at  every  thing  they  faw,  but  at  the  fame  time 
expre  fling  a fear  that  they  might  be  thought  too  in* 
truding.  As  our  people  were  conducting  them  to  the 
tents,  one  of  the  natives  picked,  up  a bullet,  which 
had  been  cafualiy  dropped  on  the  ground,  and  imme- 
diately cxprcfTed  his  furpnze,  that  a fubftance  fo  fmall 
to  tbe  eye  fhould  be  fo  very  ponderous  to  the  touch  j 
and  on  their  entering  the  trnt,  a large  Newfoundland 
dog,  and  a fpnnicl  which  had  been  tied  up  there  to 
prevent  their  being  loft,  fet  up  a moft  violent  harking, 
and  the  natives  » noife  but  httk  kfs  loud,  which  at 
firft  it  was  not  eafy  to  account  for.  They  ran  in  and 
out  of  the  tent,  and  feemed  to  wifh  that  they  might 
be  made  to  bark  again.  This  the  Malay  foon  explain- 
ed to  be  the  effect  of  their  joy  anj  furprife,  as  thefe 
were  the  firft  large  animals  they  bad  ever  feen,  there 
being  no  quadrupeds  of  any  fpecies  on  thefe  iflands, 
except  a very  few  grey  rats  in  the  woods. 

After  fame  time  it  was  agreed  on  by  Captain  WiU 
fon  and  his  people,  that  fome  o?  the  crew  fhould  be 
fent  to  the  king  of  the  place,  in  order  to  folicit  hit 
fricn  dihip,  end  intreat  his  petmiffion  to  build  a veffel 
that  might  carry  them  back  to  thtir  own  country. 


This  bti  fine  fit  we*  allotted  to  the  ctytanv**  brother}  * kw 
and  during  his  abfcnce.  Ran  Kook,  the  king's  brother, , 
and  feveral  of  the  natives,  remained  with  our  people. 

This  amiable  chief  feemed  to  place  an  entire  confi- 
dence in  thofe  he  was  anti  ng  ; he  endeavoured  to  ac- 
commodate Itimfelf  to  their  manners  ; would  fit  at 
table  as  they  did,  inftead  of  fqnaiting  ou  his  hams  ; and 
inquiied  particularly  into  the  principks  3nd  caufes  ot 
every  thing  he  observed  about  him,  lending  his  perfo- 
nal  nfMance  in  all  that  was  going  forward,  and  even 
defiring  the  cook  to  let  him  aid  him  in  blowing  the 
fire. 

in  order  to  conciliate  their  afledions.  Captain  Wil- 
Con  had  prefented  Arra  Kooker,  another  of  the  king's 
brother*,  with  a pair  ok  trowfers } but  having  con- 
ceived a greater  pafUm  for  a white  fhirt,  one  was  im- 
mediately given  to  him ; which  he  had  no  fooner  put 
00,  than  he  began  to  dance  and  jump  about  with  fo 
much  joy,  tint  every  body  was  diverted  by  his  lingu- 
lar geftuics,  and  the  conintt  which  the  linen  formed 
with  his  fkin.  This  prince  was  about  4c,  of  a fhorc 
fixture,  but  fo  plump  and  fat  that  Ire  was  nearly  as 
bro.nl  us  he  was  long,  lie  pnfleikd  cn  abundant  fture 
of  good  humour,  and  a sronderfil  turn  for  mimtekry  } 
and  had  hedges  a countenance  fo  lively  and  expieuive, 
that  though  our  people  at  this  time  were  ftrangers  to 
almoil  all  he  faid,  yet  his  face  and  gestures  made 
them  accurately  comprehend  whatever  be  was  de- 
ft ribing. 

After  three  or  four  days,  Abba  Thulle  the  king 
arrived  with  a great  tetinue.  He  was  received  with 
every  mark  of  rcfpc&by  the  (hip’s  company,  who  were 
cxercife  1 before  him,  and  fired  three  volleys  in  diiTe- 
rent  portions.  The  furprixe  of  the  natives,  their 
hooting,  hallooing,  jumping,  and  chattel ing,  produced 
a noife  almoil  equal  to  the  <!i  (charge  of  the  mufkcU  ; 
and  when  one  of  the  men  (hot  a bird,  which  was  done 
to  difplay  the  cffe&  of  their  arms,  the  furprixe  it  oc- 
cafioned  was  wonderful.  Some  of  the  natives  ran  for 
it,  and  carried  it  to  the  king,  who  examined  it  with 
great  attention,  but  was  unable  to  comprehend  how  it 
could  be  wounded,  not  having  ken  auy  thing  pa  fa  out 
of  tbe  gun. 

Rua  Kook  exprefied  great  impatience  to  fhow  tbe 
king  whatever  had  iraprvfled  his  own  mind  ; anj  ta- 
king his  brother  by  the  hand,  led  him  to  a grindftone 
which  was  fixed  behind  one  of  the  tents.  He  imme- 
diatcly  put  it  in  motion,  as  he  had  frequently  done  be- 
fore ; at  the  rapidity  of  which  the  king  was  greatly 
atioftifhed,  particularly  when  he  was  informed  that  it 
would  fharpen  iron.  Captain  WdJ’on  ordered  a hatch  * 
et  to  kc  brought  and  ground,  that  they  might  more 
readily  perceive  its  operation,  when  Raa  Kook  eager- 
ly feized  the  handle,  and  began  turning  it,  appearing  - 
highly  delighted  to  let  bis  brother  fee  how  well  he  un- 
de nlood  it.  The  whok  appeared  like  fomething  fu- 
per natural  ; but  the  dtcumtlancc  which  moil  bewil- 
dered their  ideas  was,  how  the  fparks  of  fire  could 
cotne,  and  how  a ftoac  fo  well  wetted  could  become  fo 
fbon  dry. 

The  king  then  vifited  the  different  tents,  aud  in- 
quired about  every  thing  he  faw  ; all  was  novelty,  and 
of  courfe  interefied  his  attention.  When  be  got  to 
the  tent  where  the  Chincfc  men  were,  who  had  been 
brought  with  them  from  Macao,  Raa  Kook,  whole  re- 
tentive 
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Ww  tentive  minJ  never  loft  a (Ingle  trace  of  any  thing  he 
^ad  ^ informed  of,  acquainted  the  king  that  thefe 
* were  a people  quite  different  from  the  Englifti,  and 
that  he  had  learnt  there  were  many  other  nation*  be- 
fide*  thefe  interfpetfed  through  the  world,  fome  of 
which  fought  with  gun*  and  other  with  boarding-pike*, 
an  inftrument  which  he  held  very  cheap  in  compari- 
fon  with  the  former. 

When  the  king  heard  hi*  hrother  difeourfing  about 
a variety  of  nations,  who  all  fpoke  differently,  and  had 
before  him  the  example  of  the  Chinefe,  whofe  language 
wxb  not  the  fame  with  the  Englifh,  he  appeared  in- 
ftantly  thoughtful  and  ferious,  as  if  ftruck  by  concep- 
tions which  had  never  before  croffcd  hi*  mind.  He  re- 
mained a while  penfive  and  bewildered  ; and  this  cir- 
cumftance  imprefled  on  every  one  at  the  time  an  idea 
that  there  was  every  rer\fon  to  imagine  that  there  had 
never  been  a communication  between  thofe  people  and 
any  other  nation  : and  indeed  it  i*  evident,  that  ifPcre 
Papin  did  really  vifit  them  in  1710,  they  had  before 
1783  loft  the  remembrance  of  every  trace  of  European 
manners.  Thi*  indeed  is  not  furprifing,  as  they  had 
no  other  record  than  knot*  fimilar  to  the  quip&  of 
Peru  at  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards. 

Kaa  Kook  would  oowfhow  hit  brother  the  kitchen, 
which  wa»  in  the  hollow  of  a rock,  a little  above  the 
cove.  It  was  at  the  time  when  the  cook  was  preparing 
dinner  ; and  though  the  implement*  were  exceedingly 
fesnty,  an  iron  pot,  a tea  kettle,  a tin  fauce-pan,  with 
a poker,  a pair  of  tongs,  and  a frying-pan,  were  here  of 
f.jfficient  confequencc  to  excite  admiration  5 nor  were 
the  bellows  tfow  forgotten  by  Ri*  Kook,  who  taking 
them  up,  as  he  explained  their  ufe  to  the  king,  Teem- 
ed ambitious  to  let  his  brother  fee  what  an  adept  he 
was  at  blowing.  The  little  bald  cook,  who  was  al- 
ways clofe  fhaven,  and  never  wore  any  thing  on  his 
bead,  was  likewife  pointed  out  to  the  king  as  an  ob- 
jeft  of  merriment  and  curiofity. 

Sometime  after  this  the  kiog  requefted  five  of  Cap- 
tain Wilfotfa  men  to  attend  him  in  a war  he  was  go- 
ing to  make  agmnft  the  inhabitants  of  a neighbouring 
ifland  called  Oroolong , who,  as  be  faid,  bad  done  him 
an  injury.  But  before  this  requeft  was  made  known, 
be  had  long  ftrugcrlcd  with  a delicacy  of  fentinsent 
which  no  one  would  have  expected  to  find  in  regions 
0 fo  disjoined  from  the  reft  of  mankind.  This  was  no 
other  than  that  it  might  prove  a temporary  inconve- 
nience to  the  unfortunate  ftrangers  who  had  fought 
his  protection,  and  might  be  conlidered  by  them  as  an 
ungenerous  proceeding.  It  was,  however,  no  fooner 
made  known,  than  Captain  Wilfon  inftantly  complied  ; 
and  every  face,  which  had  before  beeu  clouded  with 
doubt  and  apprehenfion,  became  immediately  bright- 
ened and  gay. 

In  this  enterprife  little  more  was  done  than  braving 
their  enemies,  (tripping  fome  cocoa-nut  tree*  of  their 
fruit,  and  carrying  off  a number  of  yams  and  other 
provisions ; but  in  another,  which  was  undertaken  a- 
gainft  the  ifland  of  Aitingall,  they  wera  more  fucceft- 
nil,  and  (howed  flgn*  of  the  fame  fanguinary  difpofi- 
tion  which  fome  demon  has  infufed  into  the  whole  hu- 
man race.  Nine  prifoners  of  war  who  had  been  taken 
upon  this  occafion  were  cruelly  put  to  death  ; and  not- 
withftanding  the  Englifh  tlrongly  remonftrated  againft 
ibis  proceeding,  all  the  arguments  they  could  uf«  were 


of  no  ava3.  In  juftificatton  of  their  coniuft,  they  al-  Pelrw 
leged  the  neccflity  of  doing  it  for  their  own  fecurity,  ******* ‘ 
declaring  that  they  had  formerly  only  detained  them  " v*"" 
as  menial  fervants,  but  that  they  always  found  means 
to  get  back  to  their  own  country,  and  return  with  fuch 
a force  as  frequently  made  great  depredations. 

Having  given  this  general  account  of  the  chara&er 
and  condu&  of  thefe  hitherto  unknown  people,  we 
now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  what  we  have 
learned  of  their  government,  cuftomg,  manners,  and 
arta,  together  with  a defeription  of  the  face  of  their 
country.  In  this  the  editor  of  Captain  Wilfon’a  voy- 
age muft  be  our  guide)  and  if  our  narrative  do  not  fa- 
tisfy  the  man  of  fcience,  it  ia  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
Antelope  was  not  a (hip  fent  out  purpofely  to  explore 
undifeovered  regions,  nor  were  there  people  on  board 
properly  qualified  to  eftimate  the  manners  of  a new 
race  of  mcnj  they  had  amongft  them  no  philofophcrv* 
botanifts,  or  draughtfmen,  experienced  in  fuch  feientt- 
fic  purfutU  as  might  enable  there  to  examine  with 
judgment  every  object  which  prefented  itfelf.  Diflrefs 
threw  them  upon  thefe  ifland*  \ and  while  they  were 
there,  all  their  thoughts  were  occupied  on  the  means 
of  liberating  thcmfclves  from  a fituation  of  all  others 
the  moft  afflicting  to  the  mind,  that  of  being  cut  off 
foi  ever  from  the  fociety  of  the  reft  of  the  world. 

It,  however,  clearly  appears,  from  their  uniform  te- 
ftimony,  that  at  Pelew  the  king  was  conGdcrcd  as  the 
firft  perfon  in  the  government. 

“ He  was  looked  up  to  as  the  father  of  his  people  | 
and  though  diverted  of  all  external  decorations  of  royal- 
ty, had  every  mark  of  diftin&ion  paid  to  his  perfon. 

His  ru/Kuh  or  chiefs  approached  him  with  the  greateft 
refpe£i  ; and  hia  common  fuhjc&a,  whenever  they  paf- 
fed  near  him,  or  had  occafion  to  addrefa  him,  put  their 
hands  behind  them,  and  crouched  toward*  the  ground. 

Upon  all  occurrences  of  moment,  he  convened  the  ru- 
packs  and  officers  of  ftate  ; their  councils  were  always 
held  in  the  open  air,  where  the  king  firft  Anted  the 
bufinefs  upon  which  he  had  aflcmbled  them,  and  fub- 
mitted  it  to  their  csnfideratioo.  Each  rupack  deliver- 
ed his  opinion,  but  without  rifing  from  his  feat ; and 
when  the  matter  before  them  was  fettled,  the  king 
(landing  up  put  an  end  to  the  council. 

“ When  any  meflage  was  brought  him,  whether  iit 
council  or  elsewhere*  if  it  came  by  one  of  the  common 
people,  it  was  delivered  at  fome  diftance  in  a low  voice 
to  one  of  the  inferior  rupacka,  who,  bending  in  an 
humble  manner  at  the  king's  fide,  delivered  it  in  the 
fame  manner  with  his  face  turned  tilde.  His  com- 
mands appeared  to  be  abfolute,  though  he  a&ed  in  no 
important  bufinefs  without  the  advice  of  his  chiefs  j 
and  every  day  in  the  afternoon,  whether  he  was  at  Pe- 
lt w or  with  the  Englifh,  he  went  to  (it  in  public  for 
the  purpofe  of  hearing  any  requefts,  or  of  adjufting  any 
difference  or  difputc  which  might  have  an  feu  among 
his  fubjeAs.'* 

But  thefe,  according  to  our  editor,  fcldom  happen- 
ed) fur  as  their  real  wants  were  but  few,  and  they  faw 
nothing  to  create  artificial  ones,  every  one  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  his  own  humble  purfuits  1 and  as  far  as 
the  (hip's  crew,  who  remained  among  them  about  three 
mouths,  could  decide,  they  appeared  to  condu&  them- 
felvcs  towards  each  other  with  the  grciteft  civility  and 
benevolence  \ never  wranglingor  entering  into  quarrel* 

fome 
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Pefr'w  fane  contentions,  as  is  cuftomary  among  thofe  who 
w*c<t>>  . call  therafclves  a policed  and  enlightened  people. 

’ Even  when  children  fhowed  a difpofiuoa  of  this  kind, 
they  drongly  marked  their  difplcufure,  bjr  flirting  with 
rebuke  their  little  animofities. 

The  chara&er  of  the  kin?  is  thus  drawn  by  the  edi- 
tor : “ The  excellent  mm  who  reigned  over  thefc  fons 
of  nature,  (bowed  himfclf  in  every  part  of  his  condud 
firm,  noble,  generous,  and  benevolent  ; there  was  a 
dignity  in  all  his  deportment,  a gentlcnef*  in  all  his 
manners,  and  a warmth  and  fenfi-iility  about  his  heart, 
that  won  the  love  of  all  who  apprdached  him.  Nature 
had  bellowed  on  him  a contemplative  mind,  which  he 
had  improved  by  thofe  reAedions  that  good  fenfe  dic- 
tated and  observation  confirmed.  The  happinefs  of  hij 
people  feeraed  to  be  always  in  his  thoughts.  In  order 
more  efTcdually  to  Simulate  them  to  ufclul  labour,  he 
had  himfclf  learnt  all  the  few  art*  they  poflefled,  and 
was  looked  on  in  Some  of  them  to  be  the  belt  workman 
io  his  dominions.  Placed  as  he  was  by  Providence  in 
its  obfeurer  fcene$,  he  lived  beloved  by  his  chiefs,  and 
revered  by  his  people;  over  whom,  whilft  he  preferred 
a dignity  which  diftinguiihed  his  fuperior  flatten,  he 
reigned  more  as  the  father  than  the  Sovereign.  The 
• eyes  of  his  fubjeds  beheld  their  naked  prince  with  as 
much  awe  and  refped  as  thofe  are  viewed  with  who 
govern  polifhed  nations,  and  are  decorated  with  all  the 
otozxling  j-arade  and  ornaments  of  royalty  ; nor  was 
the  purple  robe  or  the  fplcndid  diadem  neccfTury  to 
point  out  a character  which  the  mafttrly  hand  of  na- 
ture had  rendered  fo  perfed.” 

Next  in  power  to  the  king  was  his  brother  Rta 
Kook,  who  was  official  general  of  all  his  forces.  It 
was  his  duty  to  fummon  the  rupacks  to  attend  the 
king  for  whatever  purpofe  they  were  wanted.  He  wu 
alio  his  preemptive  heir  ; the  fucceflion  of  Pclcw  not 
going  to  the  king's  children  till  it  had  patted  through 
bis  brothers  j fo  that  after  the  demift  of  Abba  Thulie, 
the  favereignty  would  have  defeended  to  Raa  Kook j 
on  his  dcruite  to  Arra  Kooker  ; and  on  the  death  of 
this  lad  it  would  have  reverted  to  Qui  Bill,  the  king's 
elded  Son,  when  Lee  Boo,  his  fccoud  fon,  of  whom 
we  have  much  to  fay,  would  have  become  the  heredi- 
tary general. 

The  office  of  fird  minifler  is  defer ibed  as  follows  : 

The  king  was  always  attended  by  a particular  chief 
or  rupack,  who  did  not  appear  to  pofiefs  any  heredi- 
tary office,  but  only  a delegated  authority.  He  was 
always  near  the  king’s  per  ten,  and  the  chief  who  was 
always  fird  confulted  ; but  whether  hts  office  was 
religious  or  civil,  or  both,  our  people  could  not  learn 
with  any  certainty.  He  was  not  cocfidered  as  a war- 
rior, or  ever  bore  arms,  and  had  only  one  wife,  where- 
as the  other  rupacks  had  two.  The  Englifh  were  never 
invited  Co  his  houfe,  or  introduced  into  it,  although 
they  were  conducted  to  thofe  of  almull  every  other 
chief." 

Of  the  rupacks  it  is  obferved,  u That  they  could 
only  be  regarded  as  chiefs  or  nobles ; they  were  not 
all  of  the  fame  degree,  as  was  plain  by  a difference  in 


the  Aon*  (a)  they  wore  : they  generally  attended  the  PeW 
king,  and  were  always  re  dy  at  his  command  to  ac-  lfl*'  **  \ 
company  him  on  any  expedition  w th  a number  of  ca-  * 
nfxrs  properly  manned,  and  armed  with  darts  and  fpears, 
who  were  to  remain  with  him  till  they  had  bis  per- 
miffion  to  return  home  with  their  dependents.  In  this 
part  of  their  government  we  may  trace  an  outline  of 
the  feudal  fyllem  ; but  from  the  few  opportunities  our 
people  had  of  invriligating  points  of  internal  govern- 
ment, it  appeared  that  the  titles  of  rufmekt  were  perfo- 
rut!  badges  of  rank  a :d  dttlic&ion  ; nor  did  they  appre- 
hend they  were  hereditary  honours,  uulefs  in  the  reign- 
ing family,  who  mufl  of  oeceffuy  be  of  this  clafs." 

As  to  property,  it  was  undcrtlood,  “ That  the  peo- 
ple pollcflcd  only  fuch  as  arofe  from  their  work  and  la- 
bour, but  no  ahfolute  one  in  the  foil,  of  which  the  king 
appeared  to  be  general  proprietor.  A man's  houfe, 
furniture,  or  esnoe,  was  considered  as  his  private  pro- 
perty, as  was  alio  the  land  allotted  him,  as  long  .as  be 
occupied  and  cultivated  it)  but  whenever  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  another  place,  the  ground  he  held 
reverted  to  the  king,  who  gave  it  to  whom  he  pleated,  - 
or  to  thote  who  foil  cited  to  cultivate  it." 

All  tbat  part  of  the  ill *nd  which  they  had  an  op- 
portunity of  feeing  is  (aid  to  have  been  well  cultivated. 

It  was  covered  with  trees  of  various  kinds  and  fixes,  .• 
many  of  which  muH  have  been  very  large,  as  they 
made  canoes  of  their  trunks,  fome  of  which  were  ca- 
pable of  carrying  it  or  30  men.  Among  the  timber 
trees  was  noticed  the  ebony,  and  a tree  which  when 
pierced  or  wounded  yielded  a thick  white  liquor  of  the 
conii lienee  of  cream.  “ They  had  alfo  a fpccies  of 
the  manchinecl  tree,  in  cutting  down  of  which  our 
people  frequently  got  bliilcrcd  and  fwelled  ; the  inha- 
bitants pointed  out  the  caute,  faying  it  was  owing  to 
their  beiug  fprinkled  by  the  lap.  This  they  reckon- 
ed among  the  unlucky  trees,  and  aJvdcd  our  people 
agsioll  the  ufc  of  it." 

But  the  raoft  fingular  tree  noticed  at  Pelew,  was 
one  in  its  fixe  and  manner  of  branching  not  unlike 
our  cherry-tree,  but  in  its  leaves  rcfcmbling  the  myr- 
tle. Its  peculiarity  was,  that  it  had  no  bark,  but  only 
an  outward  coat  of  about  the  thicknefs  of  a card,  which 
was  darker  than  the  infide,  though  equally  clofe  in 
texture.  Its  colour  was  nearly  that  of  mahogany,  and 
the  wood  was  fo  extremely  htrJ,  that  tew  of  the  tools 
which  the  Englilh  had  could  work  it.  They  alfo  found 
cabbage- trees,  the  wild  bread-fruit,  and  another  tree 
whofc  fruit  fomething  rtfembled  an  almond.  But 
yams  and  cocoa  nuts,  being  their  principal  articles  of- 
faftcnancc,  claimed  their  chief  attention. 

The  iiland  Coorooraa,  of  which  Pelew  is  the  capital, 
likewite  produced  plantains,  bananas,  Seville  oranges 
and  lemons,  but  neither  of  them  in  any  conftderable 
quantity.  None  of  the  iflsnda  which  the  Englifh  vi* 
filed  had  any  kind  of  grain.  As  to  birds,  they  had 
plenty  of  common  cocks  and  hens,  which,  though  not 
domeiikated,  kept  running  about  near  their  houfe* 
and  plantations  ; and  what  appears  extremely  fingular 
is,  that  the  natives  had  never  made  any  ute  of  them, 

till 


(a)  This  was  a mark  of  rank  worn  upon  the  wrift,  with  which  Captain  Wdfon  was  merited  by  the  king; 
hut  what  animal  it  came  from  our  people  could  not  learn. 
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Pr!**r  tilj  our  people  told  thrm  they  were  excellent  eating. 

^ Pigeons  they  accounted  a great  dainty;  but  none  but 
thofe  of  a certain  di/nity  were  pfrroitted  to  eat  of 
them.  The  Englifh  left  then  two  geefe,  which  were 
the  r my  rema  n-*  of  their  live  (lock. 

From  the  drferijuion  of  the  country  it  appears  to 
1*  very  moustamnus  j hut  fome  of  the  viUcys  are  re- 
prefer  tei  as  extenfive  and  heautiful*  affording  many 
ilelightiul  prolptit**  The  foil  bein;  very  rich,  pro- 
duce* a great  abundance  of  grais,  which,  as  there  are 
no  cntle  to  eat  it,  grows  very  h:gh,  and  was  fcorchcd 
and  burnt  up  by  the  fun.  Our  people  faw  ro  river  at 
Pc  lew  ; their  1‘upplies  of  frefh  water  being  obtained 
from  fir, ail  ill  earns  and  ponds,  of  which  thete  arc  a 
grot  many. 

From  this  account  of  the  fcanty  produce  of  thefe 
ifiand*,  it  1*  evident  tliat  no  luxury  reigned  among 
their  inhabitants,  vhore  principal  article  of  food  ap- 
pear* to  he  fi$i ; they  had  no  f«it,  nor  did  they  make 
ufe  of  fitttce  or  any  fcafoning  in  any  thing  they  cat, 
Their  drink  was  a Ho  as  firnple  as  their  diet ; it  prin- 
cptlly  confided  of  the  milk  cf  the  cocc>a  nut;  hut  up- 
on particular  orcifions  they  uled  a kind  of  fwcec  drink 
end  filer*  «t,  which  latter  had  the  addition  of  fbmtjnice 
of  orange. 

The  i (lands  appeared  to  be  populou*,  though  to 
what  rat'd  could  not  be  afiertaincd  Thetr  houfe* 
were  raifed  about  thiee  feet  from  the  ground,  upon 
Hone*  which  appeared  as  if  hewn  from  the  qu  ifry 
The  interior  pm  of  them  was  without  any  divifion, 
the  whole  forming  one  grot  room,  which  rofc  in  a 
rid^e  like  our  l*arns,  the  oulfide  being  thatched  thick 
and  clofe  with  bamboos  or  palm  leaves.  All  their 
implements,  dentil*,  weapons  of  war,  and  canoes,  arc 
much  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  which  were  found 
in  the  South  Sea  iOands. 

In  their  tnatriages  they  allow  a plurality  of  wives, 
though  in  general  not  more  than  two.  Whrn  a wo- 
man is  pregnant,  the  tumult  attention  is  patd  to  her; 
but  upon  other  octafions  no  more  reipeffc  i*  fhown  to 
one  fex  tlun  the  o;h<r.  **  One  of  our  people  endea- 
vouring to  motive  hiniftif  agreeable  to  a lady  belonging 
to  one  of  the  roprrks,  by  what  we  fhould  call  a mark- 
ed  affi’.uity,  Arra  Kooker,  with  the  greateft  civility, 
gave  him  to  underltanJ  that  it  was  not  right  to  <lo 
fo” 

They  1 are  places  particularly  ajipropriated  to  fe- 
pwlture  ; their  graves  being  pia  !e  nearly  the  Erne  as 
they  are  in  cur  country  churchyards.  The  corpfc  is 
attended  only  by  women,  who  at  the  place  of  inter- 
ment make  a pTcat  lamentation.  The  men,  however, 
edfemble  round  the  body  before  it  is  carried  to  the 
grave,  on  which  cccafiori  they  prrfcrve  a folrmn  ulence; 
“ llerir  minds,  from  principles  of  fortitude  or  phiiofo- 
phy,  being  armed  to  meet  the  events  of  mortality  with 
manly  fubmiffion,  divcllcd  of  the  external  teftimony  of 
bun<an  ivriiknffi.’' 

On  the  article  of  religion  our  editor  obferret, 
M That,  ameng  all  the  race  of  men  whom  navigation 
lias  brought  to  our  knowledge,  few  appear  to  he  with- 
out a feufe  of  fometbing  like  nfigion,  however  it  may 
be  mixed  with  idolatry  cr  fiipcrllition.  And  yet  our 
people*  during  their  continuance  with  the  natives  cf 
J’elrw,  never  hw  any  pai  ticuhr  ceremonies,  or  obferved 
any  thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  public  woriliip. 


But  though  there  was  not  found  on  any  of  the  iftukU  Pc**"1' 
they  vifited  nny  place  approptiated  to  rcl-gious  rile*,  11  * 
it  would  perhaps  be  going  too  far  to  drclare  tliat  the  * 
people  of  Pclew  had  sblolutely  no  idea  of  religion. 
Independent  of  external  testimony,  there  may  be  furh 
a thing  as  the  rcligicp  of  the  hurt,  by  which  the 
mind  may  in  nwful  filtnee  lie  turned  to  contemplate 
the  God  of  Nature  ; and  though  unblefTcJ  by  tfude 
lights  which  havr  pointed  to  the  Chritliui  world  an 
unerring  path  to  happincf*  and  peace*  yet  they  might, 
by  the  light  of  reafon  only,  have  difiovered  the  effica- 
cy of  virtue,  and  the  temporal  advantages  anting  from 
moral  rcAitude. 

**  Superfiition  is  a word  of  great  latitude,  and  vague- 
ly defined  : though  it  hath  in  enlightened  ages  been 
called  the  oflipiicg  of  ignorance,  yet  in  no  time  hath 
it  cxiltcd  without  haviug  fome  connection  with  rcls- 
g '00.  Now  the  people  of  Pclcw  had  beyond  all  doubt 
fome  portion  of  it,  »s  appeared  by  the  wifli  expretied 
hy  the  king  when  he  fsw  the  (hip  building,  that  the 
Ent'lith  would  take  out  cf  it  fon.e  particular  wood* 
which  he  perceived  they  hid  made  utc  of,  and  which 
he  obferved  was  deemed  an  ill  omen,  or  un propitious. 

“ 1'hey  had  aifo  an  Me.:  of  an  evil  fpirit,  that  often 
counteracted  human  affairs.  A very  particular  ini* trice 
of  this  was  fern  when  Mr  Barker,  a mod  valuable 
member  in  the  Enc.lifa  focicty,  fell  backwards  from 
the  fide  of  the  vcfltrl,  whihl  be  was  on  the  Hocks  t 
Ra*  Kook,  who  happened  to  be  prefent,  ohferad  that 
it  was  owing  to  the  unlucky  wood  our  people  had  (of- 
fered to  remain  in  the  veil'd,  that  the  evil  fpirit  had 
occafiancd  this  ttiifchief  to  Mr  Barker.” 

They  l kcwife  appeared  to  entertain  a flrong  idea 
of  divination,  as  was  cv-deot  tram  the  ceremonies  they 
praiftiled  before  they  undertook  any  enttrprifr  of  mo- 
ment. A few  occurrence*,  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  courfe  of  the  narrative,  would  alio  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  they  could  not  be  ahogetiier  unacquanted 
with  the  nature  of  religious  worfhip ; for  wh<n-  they 
were  prefent  at  the  public  prayers  of  the  Englilh,  they 
exprefled  no  fuipnfc  at  wtoat  wav  doing,  but  Teemed 
detiroo*  to  join  in  them,  and  contUmly  preferred  the 
moff:  profound  filer):*.  The  general  even  refufrd  to 
receive  a roe flag c from  the  king  which  ariivetl  during 
divine  frrvice.  And  upon  another  deration,  when 
Captain  Wilton  told  Etc  Boo,  th.n  good  men  wouli 
live  again  al»ove,  be  replied,  with  great  cat  nett  nefs, 

**  AU  Erne  Pclcw  ; !<ad  men  Hay  in  e.irth  ; good  men 
go  inio  fky  ; become  very  beautiful holding  his 
hand  up,  and  giving  a fluttering  motion  to  his  finders, 
home  later  voya  rers,  however,  have  affirmed,  that  the  tie 
people,  not  with  (Unking  their  fupcrltrtion,  have  no  no- 
tion w hatever  of  a Deity;  a circumd;.noe  to  which  it  ri 
extremely  difficult  to  give  full  credit. 

The  null  wonderful  circurattance  in  the  hiflory  of 
this  people,  except  that  lift  mentioned,  are  the  acute- 
urfb  of  their  underffanding,  tlieir  hofpitality,  and  the 
implicit  confidence  which  they  placed  in  utter  (Iran- 
gers.  Idint  their  manners  were  plea  ling,  and  their  So- 
ciety ne  t difsgrrcsble,  is  evident  from  the  conduct  of 
Madan  BhnclmrJ,  one  of  the  feamcn,  who,  when  the 
vcITt I was  built  and  ready  to  take  her  departure  with 
his  Captain  and  his  companions,  was  left  behind  at  his 
own  particular  requell.  That  they  had  the  fulletl 
canfiicucc  in  Captain  WiUeu  and  kucrew*  is  put  lx- 

yuod 


fohd  l doubt  by  the  behaviour  of  the  king  and  Raa 
t Kook  when  their  guefts  wete  to  leave  them.  Ras 
Kcok  folicited  hi«  brother’s  perniilfion  to  aceompanv 


r toS  i 


right  him  was  a firing  of  large  glnfa  head*,  the  firft 
fi/ht  of  which  alr.'.ofi  threw  him  1V0  on  ecftacy  : h;^ 
hugged  tliera  with  a tronfport  whi:h  could  not  have 


improve  hii  mind,  and  learn  fuch  things  as  at  his  re- 
turn would  benefit  his  country. 

The  tnftru&iottt  which  he  gave  the  young  man,  and 
the  fortitude  which  he  fhowed  upon  this  occafion. 


coul  1 afford  him.  He  ran  with  eagrrnefsto  Ccptain 
Wilfon  to  fhow  him  his  riches,  and  begged  he  would 
get  him  a Chincfe  veffel  to  carry  them  to  the  king 
his  father,  that  he  might  fee  what  the  Enghfit  had  done 


would  have  done  honour  to  the  moft  enlightened  mind,  for  him;  adding,  that  if  the  people  faithfully  cxe- 
Upon  delivering  him  to  Captain  Wilfon,  he  ufed  tbefe  cuted  their  charge,  he  would  at  their  ret urft  prefent 
expreflions  j " I would  wjfh  you  to  inform  Lee  Boo  them  with  one  or  two  beads  as  a reward  for  their 
of  all  things  which  he  ought  to  know,  and  make  him  Cervices. 

an  Englifhman.  The  fubjeA  of  parting  with  my  fon  Having  no  qna’rcpeds  at  Pelew,  the  (keep,  gon.t*, 
1 have  frequently  revolved  ; I am  well  aware  that  the  and  other  cattle,  which  he  met  with  at  Macao,  were 
diftant  countries  he  muft  go  through,  differing  much  viewed  with  wonder;  but  foon  after,  feeing  a man  pafs 
from  his  own,  may  rxpefe  him  to  dangers,  as  will  os  the  houfe  on  horfehack,  he  was  fo  much  aftoni.oed, 
difeafes,  that  are  unknown  to  us  here,  in  confequence  that  he  wanted  every  one  to  go  ar.d  look  at  the  ft  range 
of  which  he  may  die;  I have  prepared  my  thoughts  t©  fight.  After  the  matter,  however,  was  explained  to 
*his : 1 know  that  death  is  to  aH  men  inevitable ; and  him,  he  was  eafily  perfuaded  to  get  upon  horfcfcack 
whether  my  fon  meets  this  event  at  Pelew  or  elfcwhcre  himfclf;  and  when  Ire  was  informed  what  a nohlc,  d> 
ia  immaterial.  1 am  faibficd,  from  what  I have  ob-  cile,  and  U firful  animal  it  was,  he  befonght  the  cap* 
fe r»ed  of  the  humanity  of  your  chara&er,  that  if  he  fa  tain  to  fcr.d  one  to  his  uncle  Raa  Kook,  as  he  was 


fick  you  will  he  kind  to  him;  and  ftould  that  happen, 
which  your  utmoft  care  cannot  prevent,  let  it  not  hin- 


fure  it  would  be  of  great  fervice  to  him. 

Omitting  a number  of  other  particulars  of  this  kind. 


dcr  you,  or  your  brother,  or  your  fon,  or  any  of  your  which  excited  hi*  curiofity  and  fhowed  the  excellent 
‘countrymen,  returning  here  ; l (hall  reccire  you,  or  difpofition  of  his  heart,  we  fhxll  follow  him  to  Erg- 


any  of  yc 

▼ou  again, 


people,  in  friendship,  and  rejoice  to  fee  land,  the  country  from  which  he  was  never  to  return. 
How  noble  ! This  is  the  language  of  a Here  he  had  not  been  long  before  he  was  font  to  an 


you  again.  rlow  noble  ! 1 his  is  the  language  of  a rlcre  he  r.aiJ  not  been  long  before  he  was  lent  to  an 
king,  a father,  and  a philofopher,  who  would  have  academy  to  be  inftrufled  in  reading  and  writing,  which 
been  delighted  to  fee  his  fon  with  European  accom-  he  was  extremely  ejger  to  attain,  and  nv’ft.afiiduous  in 
plifhments.  But.  alia ! the  ful  fcquent  hiftory  of  this  learning.  His  temper  was  mild  and  compaffion.’ttc  in 
amiable  youth  muft  force  a tear  from  the  eye  of  every  the  highsft  degree  ; but  it  was  at  nil  times  governed 
reader  whofe  heart  is  not  callous  to  the  genuine  feel-  by  diferetion  and  judgment.  If  he  faw  the  young 
ings  of  nature  and  humanity.  A*  foon  aa  they  ar-  alking  relief,  he  would  rebuke  them  with  what  little 
rived  at  Macao,  the  houfe  into  which  he  firft  entered,  English  he  had,  telling  them  it  was  a fhame  to  beg 
and  the  different  articles  of  furniture,  fixed  him  in  when  they  were  able  to  work  ; hut  the  intreatim  of 
filent  admiration;  but  what  ft  ruck  his  imagination  mo  ft  old  age  he  coold  never  withstand,  faying,  “ Mutl  give 
was  the  upright  jvalla  and  Rat  ceilings  of  the  rooms,  poor  old  man,  old  man  no  able  to  work.” 
being  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  how  they  could  be  He  always  addreffed  Mr  Wilfon  by  the  Jtime  of 
To  forgicd.  When  he  was  introduced  to  the  ladies  of  Captain,  hot  never  would  call  Mrs  Wilfon  by  any 
the  family,  his  deportment  was  fo  eafy  and  polite,  that  other  name  than  mother,  looking  on  that  as  a mark  of 
it  could  be  exceeded  by  nothing  but  his  abundant  good  the  greateft  refpetfd  ; and  fuch  wr.s  the  gratitude  of 
nature  ; and  at  his  departure,  his  behaviour  left  on  the  his  heart  for  the  kindnefa  they  fhowed  him,  that  if 
mind  of  every  one  prefent  the  impreffion,  that,  how-  any  of  the  family  were  ill,  he  always  appeared  unhap- 
ever  great  the  furpnfe  might  lie  which  the  feenea  of  a py,  would  creep  foftly  up  to  the  chamber,  an  5 fit  fi- 
new  world  had  awakened  in  him,  it  could  hardly  be  lent  by  the  bed  fide  for  a long  time  together  without 
exceeded  by  that  which  his  own  amiable  manners  and  moving,  peeping  gently  from  time  to  time  between  the 


native  polifh  would  excite  in  others.  curtains,  to  fee  if  they  fiept  or  lay  ftilh 

They  were  now  conducted  to  the  houfe  of  an  Eng-  He  was  now  proceeding  with  hafty  ftrides  in  gain- 
liih  gentleman,  who  introduced  them  into  a large  haU,  ing  the  Engliih  language,  writing,  and  account*,  when 
which  was  lighted  up,  with  a tabic  in  the  middle,  co-  he  was  overtaken  by  that  fatal  difeafe,  the  fmall-pox, 
vered  for  fupper,  and  a fid  t board  handfornely  decora-  which  the  greateft  pains  had  been  taken  to  guard  him 
ted.  Here  a new  feme  burft  at  once  upon  Le  Boo’s  againft  ; and  notwithstanding  the  utmoft  care  and  at- 
mind  ; he  was  all  eye,  all  admiration.  The  veffcls  of  tention  of  his  phyfician,  he  fell  a victim  to  this  fcourge 


glafs  particularly  rivetted  his  attention  ; but  when  he  of  the  human  race. 

furveyed  himfclf  in  a large  pier  glafs  at  the  upper  end  Upon  this  trying  occafion,  his  fpirit  was  above  com- 
of  the  hall,  he  was  in  raptures  with  the  deception,  plaining,  his  thought*  being  all  engroffed  by  the  kind- 
It  was  in  truth,  to  him,  a feene  of  magic,  a fairy  nefs  of  his  benefactors  and  friends.  He  told  his  at- 


tale.  tendant,  that  his  father  and  mother  would  grieve  very 

Soon  after  the  peopleof  the  veffel  came  on  Ihore,  fome  much,  for  they  knew  he  was  fick.  This  he  repeated 
of  them  went  to  purchafe  things  they  were  in  want  of ; fevertl  time*,  44  and  begged  him  to  go  to  Pelew,  arid 
*»  doing  which  they  did  not  forget  Lee  Boo,  who  was  tell  Abba  Thulle  that  Lee  Boo  take  much  drink  to 
a favourite  with  them  all  Among  the  trinkcu  they  make  fmiU-pox  go  away,  but  he  die;  that  the  captain 
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Pcltw  and  mother  very  kind ; all  Englilh  very  good  men  ; 

Jflind*,  0,a,  i,  (oxry  he  could  not  fpeak  to  the  king  the  number 
c^*‘  . of  fine  things  the  Eoglilh  had  got.’*  Then  he  reck- 
oned up  the  prefents  which  hid  1 ecn  given  him,  de- 
firing that  they  might  be  properly  distributed  among 
the  chiefs,  and  requelling  tlial  particular  care  might  be 
t^ken  of  two  glafa  ptdcflals,  which  he  begged  might 
be  prefented  to  bis  father. 

We  have  given  this  Ihort  hiftory  of  Lee  Boo,  be- 
caufe  it  exhibits  in  a ftrong  light  the  manners  of  the 
natives  of  the  Pelcw  iflands,  to  which  we  know  no- 
thing fimiLr  in  the  hitlory  of  man  from  the  favige 
fhite  to  thit  of  civiliration.  They  appear  to  have  had 
no  communication  with  any  other  people,  and  were 
yet  neither  treacherous,  cruel,  nor  cowardly.  They 
are  a ft  r.  king  initance  of  the  weaknefs  of  all  the  philo- 
fophic  theories  by  which  mankind  are  ufually  traced 
from  their  origin  through  the  fcvcral  ftages  of  fa*a- 
gifm,  barhatifm,  and  civilization,  down  to  the  period 
of  refinement,  ending  in  effeminacy. 

Since  the  publication  of  Captain  Witfon's  voyage 
we  have  fome  further  accounts  of  thefe  iflands,  all 
confirming  whit  we  were  fir  ft  told  of  the  gentlenefc  of 
the  people.  Two  armed  (hips  were,  by  order  of  the 
court  of  dirc&ors,  fitted  out  at  Bombay  in  1790,  for 
the  purpoic  of  furveying  the  iflands  of  Pelew,  and  fur- 
nilhing  the  natives  with  domellic  animals,  and  fuch 
other  things  as  might  add  to  the  comforts  of  life. 
Among  the  prefents  to  the  king  were  fwords  ami 
other  European  implements  of  war ; of  which  it  is  trt 
lead  pclhble  that  he  and  his  people  might  have  been 
equally  happy  had  they  remained  for  ever  in  total  igno- 
rance. The  foundation  of  a fort  was  likewife  laid  on 
one  of  the  iflands,  and  pofieffion  of  it  taken  in  the  name 
of  the  Englilh ; we  truft  with  no  remote  view  of  en- 
slaving the  people,  or  of  driving  them  from  their  na- 
tive country.  It  has  been  likewife  announced  in  a 
late  publication,  that  Captain  M ‘Clue,  who  command- 
ed the  armed  Ships,  was  fo  delighted  with  the  manners 
of  the  king  and  his  fubje&s,  that  he  has  rcfolvcd  to 
pafs  the  remainder  of  his  days  on  thofc  iflands  at  the 
early  age  of  341.  and  we  hope  he  will  prove  a father  to 
the  people.  x 

PELIAS  (fa*  hid.),  twin-brother  of  Ncleut,  was 
fon  of  Neptune  by  Tyro,  daughter  of  Salmoneus.  Hia 
birth  was  concealed  by  his  mother,  who  wifhed  her  fa- 
ther to  be  ignorant  of  her  incontinence.  He  was  cx- 
pofed  in  the  woods,  but  his  life  was  preferred  by 
Shepherds ; and  he  received  the  name  of  Pe6tuf  from 
a fpot  of  the  colour  of  lead  in  his  face.  Some  time  af- 
ter Tyro  married  Crethcus,  Ion  of  jEoIus,  king  of  lol- 
chos,  and  became  mother  of  three  children,  of  whom 
£on  was  the  cldeft.  Pclias  vi  filed  hia  mother,  and 
was  received  in  her  family ; and  after  the  death  of 
Crctbeus,  he  unjudly  feized  the  kingdom,  which  be- 
longed not  to  him,  but  to  the  children  of  Tyro  by  the 
deceafcd  king.  To  Strengthen  himfelr  in  bis  ufurpation, 
Pclus  conJultcd  the  oracle  ; and  when  he  was  told  to 
beware  of  one  of  the  descendants  of  aLolus,  who  Should 
come  to  bis  court  with  ope  foot  ihod  and  the  other 
bare,  he  privately  removed  the  fon  of  JEfon,  alter  he 
had  openly  declared  that  he  was  dead.  Thefe  piccau- 
tions  proved  vain.  Jafon,  the  fon  of  aEfon,  who  haJ 
been  educated  by  Chiio®,  returned  to  lolcho*,  when 
come  to  years  of  maturity  j and  having  luji  one  of  his 


Ihoes  in  eroding  the  river  Anaurus  or  the  Evenus,  Pt-  PeH** 
lias  immediately  perceived  that  thn  was  the  perfon 
whom  he  had  fo  much  dreaded.  His  unpopularity  ’ " ~ 
prevented  him  from  a&ing  with  violence  to  a flraogcr, 
whofe  uncommon  drefa  and  commanding  afpecl  had 
raifed  admiration  in  the  people.  But  bis  a tonilhmrnt 
was  greatly  excited,  when  he  faw  Jafon  arrive  at  hit 
palace,  with  his  friends  and  his  relations,  and  t oldiy 
demand  the  kingdom  whuh  he  had  ufurped.  Pelias, 
confcious  that  hia  complaiuts  were  well  founded,  en- 
deavoured to  divert  his  attention,  and  told  him  that  he 
would  voluntarily  refign  the  cro.vn  to  him,  if  he  went 
to  Colchis  to  avenge  the  death  of  Phryxtu,  the  fon  of 
Athanm,  whom  ./Eeres  had  cruelly  murdered  He 
further  declared,  that  the  expedition  would  be  attend- 
ed with  the  greatefl  glory,  and  that  nothin?  but  the 
infirmities  of  old  age  had  prevented  himfelf  from 
vindicating  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  the  injurica 
of  his  family,  by  punilhing  the  affaffin.  This  fo  warm- 
ly recommended,  was  with  equsl  warmth  accepted  by 
the  young  hero,  and  his  intended  expedition  was  made 
known  all  over  Greece.  While  Jafou  was  ahfent  in  the 
Argonaut ic  expedition,  Pelias  murdered  iEfon  anti 
all  his  family  ; but,  according  to  the  more  received 
opinion  of  Ovid,  aEfon  was  ftill  living  when  the  Ar- 
gonauts returned,  and  he  w?.s  rcilored  to  the  flower  of 
youth  by  the  magic  of  Medea.  This  change  in  the 
vigour  and  the  conftitution  of  iEfon  aftonifhed  all  the 
inhabitants  of  lolchos  { and  the  daughters  of  Pelias,  who 
have  received  the  patronymic  of  PeliaJes,  exprefled 
their  defire  to  fee  their  father's  infirmities  vanilh  by 
the  fame  powerful  magic.  Medea,  who  wilhed  to  a- 
venge  the  injuries  which  her  hufband  Jafon  had  re- 
ceived from  Pelias,  raifed  the  defires  ot  the  Peliades, 
by  cutting  an  old  ram  to  pieces,  and  boiling  the  flefh 
in  a cauldron,  and  then  turning  it  into  a fine  young 
lamb.  After  they  had  feen  this  fuccefsful  experiment* 
the  Peliades  cut  their  father's  body  to  pieces,  after  they 
bad  drawn  all  the  blood  from  hi*  veins,  on  the  aflu- 
rancc  that  Medea  would  replenifli  them  by  her  won- 
derful power.  The  limhs  were  immediately  put  into- 
a cauldron  of  boiling  water  ; but  Medea  fullered  the 
flefh  to  be  totally  confurard,  and  refufed  to  give  the 
promifed  aififiance,  and  the  bones  of  Pelias  did  qoC 
even  receive  a burial.  The  Peliades  were  four  in  num- 
ber, Alcefte,  Pifidice,  Pelopea,  and  Hippothoe,  to- 
whom  Hyginus  adds  Mcdufa.  Their  mother's  name 
was  Anaxibia,  the  daughter  of  Bias  or  Philomachc, 
the  daughter  of  Amphion.  After  this  parricide,  the 
Peliades  fled  to  the  court  of  Admetus,  where  Acaftus*. 
the  fon  in-law  of  Pelias,  purfued  them,  and  took  their 
prate Aor  prifoncr.  The  Peliades  died,  and  were  bu- 
lieJ  in  Arcadia. 

PELICAN,  in  ornithology.  See  Pclicanus. 

Pelican,  in  chemiftry,  is  a glafs  alembic  con* 
fitting  of  one  piece,  it  has  a tubulated  capital,  front 
which  two  oppefite  and  crooked  beaks  pafg  out,  and 
enter  again  at  the  * elly  of  the  cucurbit.  This  veffcl 
has  been  contrived  lor  a continued  diftillation  and  to. 
hobation,  which  chemifts  call  cirtu/aiion.  The  volatile 
parts  of  fuhftances  put  into  thi«veflcl  rife  into  the  ca- 
pital, and  are  obliged  to  return  through  the  crooked 
beaks  ioto  the  cucurbit ; and  tii*  without  interruption* 
or  luting  and  uu luting  the  vcifcl,. 

Although  the  pshcan  feemt  to  be  a very  convenient' 

$ tnftrtfc. 
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Wiearns  Inftnsmcnt,  it  i*  neverthcleflf'  little  ufed,  and  ewn  hue,  tinged  with  grxn  ; the  legs  are  black,  an J like  fcliCs-rH^ 
11  much  neglected  at  prefint;  cither  hecaufe  the  modern  thofe  of  the  corvorant.  * 1 * 

chemifts  h*ve  not  fo  much  patience  as  the  ancient  che-  . Both  thefc  kinds  agree  in  their  manner*,  and  breed* 
miffs  hid  for  making  long  experimental  or  becaufe  in  the  fame  places ; and,  what  is  very  llrange  in 
they  find  that  two  matreffes,  the  mouth  of  one  of  webfooted  bird*,  will  perch  and  build  in  trees: 
which  ia  inferted  into  the  mouth  j>f  the  ocher,  produce  both  fvrirn  with  their  head  quite  ere£l,  and  are  very 
the  fame  difficult  to  be  lhat ; for,  tike  the  grebe*  and  divert, 

PKLICANUS,  in  ornithology,  a genus  belonging  aa  foon  aa  they  fee  the  flafti  of  the  gun,  they  pop 
to  the  order  of  anferes.  The  bill  is  ftraight,  without  under  water,  and  never  rife  but  at  a confidcraklc  di- 
teeth, and  crooked  at  the  point ; the  face  ia  naked,  ftauce. 

and  the  feet  are  p-dmated.  Mr  Latham  enumerates  3-  The  haffanu*,  g.innet,  or  fo!an  goofe,  weigha 
no  lefs  than  30  different  fprciea  of  this  genua,  bt  tides  feven  pounds  ; the  length  ia  three  feet  one  inch  t the 
•varieties.  The  motl  remarkable  feem  to  be  tliefc  that  breadth  fix  feet  two  inches.  The  I ift  is  fix  indiea 
follow : lung,  ftraight  almoft  to  the  point,  where  it  inclines 


I.  The  carbo,  or  corvorant,  fometimea  exceeds  feven 
pounds  in  weight  1 the  length  three  feet  four  ; the 
extent  four  feet  two ; the  bill  duiky,  five  inches  long, 
deftitute  of  iiotlrila  ; the  bafe  of  the  lower  mandible  ia 
covered  with  a naked  yellow  fkin,  that  extends  under 
the  thin,  and  farms  a fort  of  pouch  ; a loofe  fkin  of 
the  fame  colour  reaches  from  the  upper  mandible  round 
the  eyes  and  angles  of  the  mouth  ; the  head  and  neck 
sire  of  a footy  blacknefs,  but  under  the  chin  of  the 
male  the  feathers  arc  white  ; and  the  head  in  that  fex 
is  adorned  with  a Ihoit,  loofe,  pendant  creff  j fn  fomc 
the  creff  and  hind-part  of  the  head  ire  ftreaked  with 
white.  The  covtrts  of  the  wings,  the  feapulars,  and 
the  back,  are  of  a deep  green,  edged  with  black,  and 
gloficd  with  blue  ; the  quill-feathers  and  tail  duiky  ; 
the  leg*  are  lhort,  ftrong,  and  black ; the  middle  claw 
ferreted  on  the  infide;  the  index  are  of  a light  afh- 
colour. 

Thefe  birds  occupy  the  hi?  he  ft  parts  of  the  cliffs 
that  impend  over  the  fca : they  make  their  nefts  of 
fticks,  les-tang,  graft,  &c.  and  lay  fix  or  feven  white 
rggi  of  an  oblong  form.  In  winter  they  difpcrfc  a- 
long  the  fhores,  and  vifit  the  frelh  waters,  where  they 
make  great  havoc  among  the  filh.  They  are  remark- 
ably voracious,  having  a moll  hidden  digeftion,  pro- 
moted  by  the  infiuite  quantity  of  fmall  worms  that  fill 
their  inteftines.  'Hie  corvorant  has  the  rankefl  and 
moft  difagreeable  fmell  of  any  bird,  even  when  alive. 
Its  form  ia  difagreeable;  its  voice  bo3rfcand  croaking, 
and  its  qualities  bafe.  Thefe  birds,  however,  h'jve 
been  trained  to  fifh  like  falcons  to  fowl.  Whltelock 


down  ; and  the  fide*  are  irregularly  jagged,  that  it 
may  hold  its  prey  with  more  fccurity  : about  an  inch 
from  the  bafe  of  the  upper  nnndible  is  a fliarp  pro  refs 
pointing  forward}  it  has  no  noftrila ; but  in  their  place 
a long  furrow,  that  reaches  almoft  to  the  end  of  the 
bill : the  whole  ia  of  a dirty  white,  tinged  with  aih- 
colour.  The  tongue  is  very  fmall,  and  placed  low  ia 
the  mouth  ; a nakeJ  ik*n  of  a fine  blue  furrounds  the 
eyes,  which  are  of  a pale  yellow,  and  arc  full  of  vi- 
vacity : this  bird  is  remarkable  for  the  quicknefs  of 
its  fight.  Martin  tells  us,  that  /e/an  is  derived  Vrom 
an  Irifti  word  exprdfive  of  that  quality. 

From  the  comer  of  the  mouth  is  a narrow  fl  p of 
black  bare  fkin,  that  extends  to  the  hlnJ  part  of  the 
head  ; beneath  the  chin  is  another,  that,  like  the  pouch 
of  the  pelican,  is  dilmbk,  and  of  fit?  fufficient  to 
contain  five  or  fix  entire  herrings!  which  in  the  breed- 
ing fcafon  it  carries  at  once  to  its  mate  or  young. 

Ike  young  birds,  during  the  UtA  year,  differ  gi  ral- 
ly in  colour  from  the  old  one*  j being  of  a duiky  hue, 
(peck led  with  numerous  triangular  white  fpots  1 and 
at  that  time  refcmble  in  colours  the  fpcekled  diver* 
Bach  bird,  if  left  uudifturbed,  would  only  lay  one  egg 
in  the  year  ; but  if  that  be  taken  away,  they  will  lay 
another;  if  that  is  alfo  taken,  then  a third*  but  never 
more  that  feafon.  Their  egg  is  white,  and  rather  lefs 
than  that  of  the  common  goofe  ; the  neft  is  large,  and 
formed  of  any  thing  the  bird  finds  floating  on  the  wa- 
ter,  fuch  as  grefs,  fea  plants,  (havings,  & c.  Thefe 

birds  frequent  the  Ifle  of  Alifa,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde  ; 
the  rocks  adjteent  to  St  Kilda  ; the  Stalks  of  Soulif- 


tells  us,  that  he  had  a caft  of  them  manned  like  hawks,  kerry,  near  the  Orkneys;  the  Skeiig  I firs,  off  the 
and  which  would  come  to  hand.  He  took  much  plea-  coatts  of  Kerry,  Ireland  ; and  the  Bafs  Ific,  in  the 
lure  in  them  ; and  relates,  that  the  beft  he  had  Frith  of  Edinburgh  : the  multitudes  that  inhabit  thefe 
was  one  prefented  him  by  Mr  Wood,  mafter  of  the  places  are  prodigious.  Dr  Harvey's  elegant  account 
corvorant*  to  Charles  I.  It  is  well  known  that  the  of  the  latter,  will  ferve  to  give  fome  idea  of  the  num- 
Chinefe  make  great  ufc  of  thefe  birds,  or  a convene-  bers  of  thefc,  and  of  the  other  birds  that  annually  mi- 
rous  fort,  in  filing  ; and  that  not  for  amufement,  but  gTtte  to  that  little  fpot. 

profit.  41  There  is  a fmall  ifland,  called  by  the  Scotch  Baft 

2.  The  graculus,  or  fhag,  called  in  the  north  of  (/land,  not  more  than  a mile  in  circumference ; the 
England  the  crane,  is  much  infeiior  in  fixe  to  the  cor-  uirfacc  is  almoft  wholly  covered  during  the  months  of 
vorant : the  length  is  27  inches ; the  breadth  three  May  and  June  with  nefts,  eggs,  and  young  birds ; fo 
feet  fix  | the  weight  three  pounds  three  quarters.  The  that  it  is  Scarcely  poflible  to  walk  without  treading  on 
bill  is  four  inches  long,  and  more  flender  than  that  of  them : and  the  flocks  of  birds  in  flight  are  lo  prodi- 
the  preceding  : the  head  is  adorned  with  a creft  two  gious  as  to  darken  the  air  like  clouds  ; and  their  noife 
inches  long,  pointing  backward  ; the  whole  plumage  is  fuch,  that  you  cannot  without  difficulty  hear  your 
x>f  the  upper  part  of  this  bird  is  of  a fine  and  very  Ihi-  aext  neighbour's  voice.  If  you  look  down  upon  the 
ning  green  ( the  edge  of  the  feathers  a purplifh  black*  fca  from  the  top  of  the  precipice,  you  will  fee  it  on 
but  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  the  head,  and  neck,  every  fide  covered  with  infinite  numbers  of  birds  of 
wholly  green ; the  beftf  is  duiky  j the  tail  of  a duiky  different  kinds,  fwimroing  and  hunting  for  their  prey  t 
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Pelhams.  i(  Jn  falling  rounJ  the  ifland  you  furvey  the  hanging 
* cliffs,  you  m;.y  fee  in  every  cravg  or  fiflure  of  t!;e  bro. 
ken  reeks  innumerable  bin!*  of  various  forts  an  J fazes, 
more  than  the  liars  of  he  isfli  when  viewed  in  a ferene 
ni^ht : if  from  af-r  you  fee  the  dillant  flocks,  either 
flying  to  or  from  the  ifland,  you  would  imagine  them 
to  te  a vail  fwarm  of  bees.” 

Nor  do  the  rocks  of  St  Kflla  feem  to  be  Icfs  fre- 
quented by  thefe  birds ; for  Martin  a (Tufts  us,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  that  fmall  ifland  confume  annually 
no  left  than  22,600  young  birds  of  this  fpecies,  be* 
tides  an  amazing  quantity  of  their  eggs,  thefe  being 
their  principal  fupport  throughout  the  year  : they 
prefetvc  both  eggs  and  fowls  in  pyramidal  llone-build- 
ings,  covering  them  with  turf  a:hes  to  pieferve  them 
from  moiflure.  This  Is  a dear  honght  food,  earned 
tat  the  bastard  of  their  lives,  cither  by  climbing  the 
moll  difficult  and  narrow  paths,  where  (to  appear* 
ar.ee)  they  c^n  barely  cling,  au  1 that  too  at  an  amazing 
height  over  the  raging  Tea;  or  elfe,  being  lowered  down 
from  above,  they  collet!  their  annual  provifion,  thin 
hanging  in  midway  air ; placing  their  whole  depend- 
ence on  the  uncertain  footing  of  one  pcifon,  who 
holds  the  rope  1 y which  they  are  fttfpended  at  the 
top  of  the  precipice.  The  young  birds  are  a favou- 
rite difh  with  the  North  Britons  in  general  : during 
the  Grafon,  they  are  conftantly  brought  from  the  BaU 
Jfle  to  Edinburgh,  fold  at  sod.  a piece,  are  roaflcd, 
and  ferved  up  a liitlc  leforc  dinner  as  a whet. 

Mr  Macaulay,  miflionary  from  the  general  artemhly 
to  St  Kihla,  gives  the  following  account  of  them  in 
ihiit  ifland ; “ Thefe  rocks  are  in  fumraer  totally  co- 
vered with  id  an  geefe  and  other  fowls,  and  appear  at 
•a  diftance  like  fo  many  mountains  covered  with  fnow. 
The  nefts  of  the  folan  geefe,  not  to  mention  thofc  of 
ether  fowls,  arc  fo  clofe,  that  when  one  walks  between 


them,  the  hatching  fo wls  on  either  fide  can  always  take  F 
hold  of  one’s  cloths;  and  they  will  often  fit  until  they  " 
are  attacked,  rather  than  expofe  their  eggs  to  the  dan- 
ger of  being  deftroyed  ‘>y  the  fca-gull* ; at  the  fame 
time,  an  equal  num*  er  fly  about,  ar.d  furnish  food  for 
their  mates  that  are  employed  in  hatching  ; and  there 
are,  bellies,  large  flocks  of  barren  fowls  of  the  diffe- 
rent tribes  that  frequent  the  rocks  of  St  Killa. 

**  The  folan  geefe  equal  alnr.oll  the  tame  ones  in 
fizc.  The  common  aniufement  of  the  herring-liihem 
Ihow  the  great  ilren^th  of  this  fowl.  The  fiihcrs  fis 
a herring  upon  a board  which  ha*  a fmall  weight  un- 
der it,  to  fink  it  a little  below  the  furfacc  of  the  lea  : 
the  folan  goofe,  o'fervir.g  the  fiih,  darts  down  up  m it 
perpendicularly,  and  with  fo  much  force,  that  he  runs 
his  bill  irrecoverably  through  the  board,  mi  is  taken 
up  dircdtly  by  the  fiflier*. 

“ The  lbfon  geefe  repair  to  St  Kilda  in  the  month 
of  M rch,  and  continue  there  tiil  after  the  beginning 
of  November.  Before  the  tnnidle  of  that  month  they* 
and  all  the  other  fea  fowls  that  are  fond  of  this  to.ill, 
retire  much  about  the  fame  time  into  fomc  other  fa- 
vourite regions ; fo  ifut  not  a lingle  fowl  btioaging  t* 
their  element  is  to  be  feen  about  St  Kilda  from  the 
beginning  of  winter  down  to  the  middle  of  February. 
Before  the  young  folan  geefe  fly  off,  they  arc  larger 
than  their  mothers,  nod  the  fet  on  their  bre-fts  is  fomc- 
times  three  inches  deep.  Into  what  qu  trier  of  ti  e 
world  thefe  tribes  of  wild  fowl  repair,  after  winter  feta 
iu,  whether  into  the  northern  ocean,  the  native  country 
and  winter  quarters  of  herrings  iu  general,  or  into  fomc 
other  region  near  the  fun,  or  whether  they  be  o:  tbc 
fleeping  kind,  they  who  pry  into  the  my  Aerie*  of  na- 
tural hillory,  or  have  converted  much  with  writers  of 
voyages,  can  brfl  explain  (a).  1 (hill  only  pretend 

to  fay,  that  thefe"  different  nations  of  the  feathered 

kind 


(a)  The  continuance  of  thefe  birds  is  longer  or  fliorter  in  the  ifhinds  according  an  the  inhabitants  take 
or  leave  their  firll  egg;  but,  in  generd,  the  time  of  breeding,  and  that  of  their  dep-.rture,  feems  to  coin- 
cide with  the  arrival  of  »hc  herring,  and  the  migration  of  that  filh  (which  is  their  principal  food)  out  of  thofc 
leas.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  thefe  birds  attend  the  herring  and  pilchard  during  their  whole  circuit  round 
the  Britiih  iflands  ; the  appearance  of  the  former  being  always  eilccmcd  by  the  fiihermcn  a>  a furc  preface  of 
the  approach  of  the  latter.  It  migrates,  we  are  told,  in  queft  of  food  as  far  fouth  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus, 
being  frequently  feen  elf  Lifinm  during  the  month  of  September,  or,  asforne  fay,  December.  Of  the  extenfive 
migration?  of  this  fpccies  we  have  the  following  more  particular  account  in  Pennant's  Ar&ic  Zoology  ; “ It 
inhabits  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland,  where  it  breeds,  and  migrates  fouthwaid  as  far  as  South  Carolina. 
In  Europe,  it  is  commtn  on  the  coaft  of  Norway  and  Iceland  ; but  as  it  never  voluntarily  flies  over  land,  is 
not  feen  in  the  Baltic.  It  wanders  for  food  as  far  as  the  coaft  of  Lifbon  and  Gibraltar,  where  it  has  been 
feen  in  December,  plunging  for  fartlinar.  Straggles  as  high  as  Greenland,  la  northern  Afia,  it  has  been  once 
feen  by  Sttller  off  Bering's  ifle  ; but  has  been  frequently  met  with  in  the  fouthem  hcmifphcrc,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  ; particularly  in  numbers  about  New  Zealand  anti  New  Holland.  Captain  Cook  alfo  faw  them  in  his 
piflage  from  England  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  remoter  from  land  than  they  had  been  feen  elfcwhcre. 
Among  thofc  ol  ferved  in  the  South  Sea,  is  the  variety  called  fu!n%  with  a few  tbek  feathers  in  the  tail  and 
among  the  fe.ondarics.  They  are  found  not  only  on  the  Fcroe  ifland*,  but  on  our  court?,  one  having  been 
brought  to  me  a few  years  ago  which  had  fallen  down  wearied  with  its  flight.”  In  the  month  of  Auguft,  the 
feme  accurate  naturalift  has  obferved  in  Caithnefs  their  northern  migrations:  he  has  feen  them  parting  the 
whole  day  in  flocks,  from  five  to  fifteen  in  each  : in  calm  weather  they  fly  high  ; in  florins  they  fly  low,  and 
near  the  (bore  ; but  never  crofs  over  the  land,  even  when  a bay  with  promontories  inter vercs,  but  follow,, 
at  an  equal  diftance,  the  courfe  of  the  bay,  and  regularly  double  every  cape.  Many  of  the  parties  made  a 
fort  of  halt  for  the  like  of  fifhing : they  foared  to  a vaft  height,  then  darting  headlong  into^thc  fea,  made  the 
water  foam  andfpring  up  with  the  viofcnce  of  their  defeent,  after  which  they  purfued  tucir  route.  Our  author 
inquired  whether  they  ever  were  obferved  to  return  fouthward  in  the  fpriog,  but  was  anfwercd  in  the  negative; 
io  it  appears  that  they  annually  tncirUc  the  whole  iilaud. 
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Mkanm  are  taught  to  choofe  the  propercft  habitations 

s ' * and  feeding  place*,  and  to  (hi  ft  their  quarter*  fcafon- 

ably,  by  the  unerring  hand  of  God. 

4*  From  the  account  given  above  of  the  multitude* 
of  fea-fowls  that  feck  their  food  on  thit  coaft,  we  may 
juftly  conclude  that  there  mull  he  incxhauftl’ile  floret 
of  6 (h  there.  Let  us  for  a moment  confine  our  at* 
tention  to  the  confumption  made  by  a (ingle  fpeciea 
of  fowls.  The  folan  goofe  is  almoft  infstiably  voraci* 
on*  ; he  fiie*  with  great  force  and  velocity,  toils  all  the 
day  with  very  little  intrnrilBon,  and  digefh  hii  food 
in  a very  (hort  time ; he  difdeina  to  cat  any  thing 
worfe  than  herring  or  mackarel,  unlcfs  it  be  in  a veiy 
hungry  place,  which  he  take*  care  to  avoid  or  aban- 
don. We  fhall  take  it  for  granted  that  there  are 
100,000  of  that  kind  around  the  rocks  of  St  Ktlda  ; 
and  this  calculation  is  by  far  too  moderate,  is  no  lefs 
than  2o,oro  of  this  kind  are  dellroyeJ  every  year,  in- 
cluding the  young  ones.  We  (hall  fuppofe,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  folan  geefe  fojouro  in  thefe  Teas 
for  about  feven  months  of  the  year  j that  each  of 
them  dedroys  five  herrings  in  a day  ; a fubfiftcnce  in- 
finitely poor  for  fo  greedy  a creature,  unit  Is  it  were 
more  than  half  fupported  at  the  cxpcncc  of  other 
fifties.  Here  wc  have  ico,cco,ooo  of  the  finclt  filh 
In  the  world  dcVpurcd  annually  by  a (ingle  fpecies  uf 
the  St  Kilda  fraVfowIt. 

“ If,  in  the  next  place,  it  be  cottfi icred,  that  much 
the  grenteft  part  of  the  other  tribes  have  much  the 
fame  appetite  for  herring,  and  purfuc  it  from  place  to 
place,  in  the  fevcral  migrations  it  makes  from  one  fta 
to  another,  the  confumption  mull  be  prodigioufly  great. 
Taking  thefe  into  the  account,  and  allowing  them  the 
fame  quantity  of  food,  and  of  the  fame  kind,  by  rca- 
fon  of  their  vaft  fuperiority  in  point  of  numbers,  tko* 
their  ilomach*  are  confidcutb'y  weaker ; we  fee  there 
are  no  lefs  than  2oc,ooo,oco  of  herrings  fwallowed 
up  every  year  by  the  birds  of  a very  fmall  di Uriel  of 
rocks,  which  occupy  fo  inconfulcuLle  a fpxcc  in  the 
Dcucsledonian  ocean. 

“ Should  all  the.artii  les  of  this  account  be  fuftain- 
ed,  articles  which  fcim  no  lefs  jull  than  plain,  and 
fboulj  our  curiohty  lead  us  into  a new  calculation,  al- 
lowing between  6oo  and  700  to  evsry  barrel,  it  is 
evident  that  more  than  330,020  barrels  are  annually 
carried  awry  by  fuch  creature*.” 

Thefe  birds  are  well  known  on  molt  of  the  crafts  of 
England,  but  not  by  the  name  of  the  Sf/iin  goo/e.  In 
Cornwall  and  in  Ireland  they  are  called  gannttj  ; by 
the  WelCh,  gon,  Mr  R;«y  fuppofed  the  Cornift)  gan- 
nct  to  be  a fpreies  of  large  guil : a very  exctiuble 
miAake  ; for  during  his  fix  months  refidence  in  Corn- 
wall, be  never  hid  an  opportunity  of  feeing  that  bird, 
except  flying  ; and  in  the  air  it  hue  the  appearance  of 
a gull.  On  that  fuppofition  he  gave  out  ficus  the 
title  of  catata8a%  a namt  borrowed  from  AriAottc,  and 
which  admirably  expreffes  the  rapid  defeent  of  this 
bird  on  its  prey.  Mr  Moyle  firll  detefted  this  mif- 
Uke  j and  the  Rev.  Dr  William  Borlafe,  by  prefent- 
rog  us  with  a fine  fpecimen  of  this  bird,  confirms  the 
opinion  of  Mr  Moyle ; st  'the  fame  time  giving  the 
following  natura|  hiflory  of  the  bird. 

**  The  gannet  comes  on  the  coafls  of  Cornwall  in 
the  latter  end  of  Tummer,  or  beginning  of  autumn; 
hovering  over  the  (hoals  of  pilchards  that  tome  dowa 
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to  us  thtough  St  George's  Channel  from  the  north  An 
fca.  The  gasnet  ftldom  comes  near  the  land,  but  is 
confirm t to  its  prey,  a fare  fign  to  the  fifherrr.cn  that 
the  pilchards  arc  on  the  coafls  ; and  when  the  pil- 
chards retire,  generally  about  the  end  of  November, 
the  gurnets  are  feen  no  more.  The  bird  now  fent 
was  killed  at  Cbandour,  near  Mountfaiv,  Sept.  30. 
1762,  after  a long  druggie  with  a water  fpaniel,  af- 
filled  by  the  boatmen  ; for  it  was  ftrong  anj  pugna- 
cious. The  perfon  who  took  it  oLferved  thsit  it  had 
a tranfptrcnt  membrane  under  the  eye-lid,  with  which 
it  covered  at  pleafurc  the  whole  eye,  without  obfeuring 
the  fight  or  (hutting  the  eye  lid  ; a gracious  pro vi Coil 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  eyes  of  fo  weighty  a creature, 
whofe  method  of  taking  its  prey  i*  by  darting  head- 
long on  it  from  a height  of  150  feet  or  more  into  the 
water.  About  four  years  ago,  one  of  thefe  bird*  fly- 
ing over  Penzance,  (a  thing  that  rarely  happens),  and 
feeing  fume  pilchards  lie  0:1  a fir-plank,  111  a cellar 
ufed  for  curing  li.1i,  darted  ilfclf  down  With  fuch  vio- 
Icncc,  that  it  (truck  its  bill  quite  through  the  board 
(aliout  an  inch  and  a quarter  thick),  and  broke  its 
neck.” 

Thefe  biids  are  fometimes  taken  at  fea  by  a decep- 
tion of  the  like  kind ; the  iiihertntn  faft  cuing  a pilchard 
to  a board,  as  in  St  Kijda. they  fallen  herrings,  ani 
which  in  the  fame  manner  decoy*  the  unwary  gaunct 
to  its  own  deftruclioo. 

In  the  Ca'araQa  of  Juba  m;iy  be  found  mmy  ch:i> 
rafters  of  this  bird  ; he  fays,  that  the  bill  is  toothed  ; 
that  its  eyes  axe  fiery  ; and  that  its  colour  is  white  : 
and  in  the  very  name  is  exprefled  its  furious  defeent 
on  its  prey.  The  reft  of  his  accounts  favour  of  fable. 
—-We  arc  uncertain  whether  the  gannet  breeds  in  any 
other  parts  of  Europe  btfidcs  our  awn  iffon  Is  ; except, 
as  Mr  Ray  fufpefts,  the  full  (deferibed  in  Cluftus’a 
Exotic*,  which  breeds  in  Feroc  Iflc*)  be  the  fame  bird. 

4.  The  full,  or  booby,,  is  feme  what  lefs  thin  a 
goofe  ; the  balls  of  the  bill  yellow,  an.1,  of  bare  feathers ; 
the  eye*  of  a light-grey  colour;  the  lower  part  of  the 
bill  of  a light  brown.  The  colours  of  the  body  arc 
brown  and  white ; but  varied  fo  in  different  indivi- 
duals, tint  they  cannot  be  deferibed  by  them.  Their 
wings  are  very  long  ; their  legs  and  feet  pale  yellow, 
fhaped  like  thefe  of  cprvnrants.  They  frequ;nt  the 
Bahama  ifl  mdx,  where  they  breed  all  months  in  the 
year,  Lying  one,  two,  or  three  eggs,  on  the  bare 
rock.  While  young,  they  are  covered  with  a white 
down,  and  continue  fo  till  they  are  almoft  ready  to 
fly.  They  feed  on  fifh  like  the  reft  of  this  genus ; 
but  have  a very  troublcfome  enemy  of  the  man-of-war 
bird,  which  lives  on  the  fpoils  obtained  (torn  other 
fca-birds,  particularly  the  booby.  As  Coon  ai  this 
rapacious  enemy  perceives  that  the  baoby  has  taken  a 
fill),  be  flic*  furioufly  at  him,  upon  which  the  former 
dives  to  avoid  the  blow  ; hut  as  he  cannot  fwallow  his 
prey  below  water,  he  is  foon  obliged  to  come  up  again, 
with  the  filh  in  hi*  bill  as  hefore,  when  he  fufftrs  n 
new  a (fault ; nor  does  his  enemy  ceafc  to  perfccute 
him  till  he  lets  go  the  filh,  which  the  other  immedi- 
ately carries  off. 

5.  The  great  booby,  called  by  Linozus  ptllcani 
Balfani  fu/fus,  frequents  the  rivers  and  fea  coafls  of 
Florida,  purfuing  and  devouring  fifties  like  others  of 
the  gcnuti  MrCiteiby  iofor&j  us/ thsit  he  has  fe- 
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9sltauvn»,  Vfral  times  found  them  difabled,  and  fometinies  dead, 
^ r’11-"  on  the  fhorc  i whence  he  thinks  that  they  meet  with 

(harks  or  other  voracious  fifties,  which  dtftroy  them. 
The  bird  is  about  the  fiae  of  a goofe  i the  head  and 
neck  remarkably  prominent ; the  back  of  a brown 
colour ; the  belly  dufky  white ; the  feet  black,  and 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  a carrorant ; the  head  elegantly 
(potted  with  white  ; the  wings  extend  fix  feet  when 
fprrad.  Both  this  fpccits  and  the  laft  have  a joint  in 
the  upper  mandible  of  the  bill,  by  which  they  can 
raife  it  confidently  from  the  lower  one  without  open- 
ing the  mouth. 

Lsih.tm't  'jy.c  8qUilii«f  or  man-of-war  bird,  is  in  the  body 

^ »bout  the  f'*c  of  a large  fowl  j in  length  three  feet, 
and  in  breadth  14.  The  bill  is  flcflocr,  five  inches 
long,  and  much  curved  at  the  point  ; the  colour  is 
du(ky  ; fiom  the  bafe  a reddifh  d.itk  coloured  fkin 
fp reads  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  taking  in  the  eyes  : 
from  the  under  mandible  hangs  a Urge  membranace- 
ous bag  attached  feme  wiy  down  the  throat,  as  in 
the  pelican,  and  applied  to  the  fame  ufes  ; the  colour 
of  this  is  a fine  deep  red,  fpiinkled  on  the  fides  with  a 
few  fcattcrcd  feathers:  the  whole  plumage  is  browmfh- 
black , exeept  tb  e w ingcovert  »,  which  have  a rufous  t ingt: 
the  tail  is  dong,  and  much  forked  ; the  outer  feathers 
arc  18  inches  cr more  in  length;  the  middle  ones  from 
feven  to  eight:  the  legs  arc  fmall,  all  the  toes  are 
webbed  together,  and  the  webs  arc  deeply  indented  i 
the  colour  of  them  is  dufky  red. 

The  female  differs  in  wanting  the  membranaceous 
pouch  under  the  chin  ; and  in  having  the  belly  white  : 
in  other  things  is  grcttly  like  the  male. 

The  frigate  pelican,  or  man-of-war  bird  (a),  as  it 
is  by  fome  called,  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  met  with 
between  the  tropics,  and  ever  out  at  fea,  being  only 
feen  on  the  wing.  It  is  ufual  with  other  birds,  when 
fatigued  with  flying,  to  rell  themfelves  on  the  furface 
of  the  water ; but  nature,  from  the  exceeding  length 
•of  wing  ordained  to  this,  ha*  made  the  rifrng  there- 
from utterly  impoflible,  at  leaf!  writers  not  only  fo  in- 
form us,  but  every  one  whom  we  have  talked  with 
avers  the  fame  ; though  perhaps  this  is  no  dcfe&  of 
nature,  as  it  fcarccly  feems  to  require  much  reft  ; at 
leaft,  from  the  length  of  wing,  and  its  apparent  eafy 
gliding  motion  (much  like  that  of  the  kite),  it  appears 
capable  of  fullaining  very  long  flights  ; for  it  is  often 
feen  above  too,  and  not  unfrequently  above  200, 
leagues  from  land.  It  has  indeed  been  known  to 
fettle  on  the  marts  of  (hips ; but  this  is  not  a frequent 
•circumltance,  though  it  will  often  approach  near,  and 
hover  about  the  top-mart  flag.  Sometimes  it  (bars  fo 
high  in  the  air  as  to  be  fcarccly  vifible,  yet  at  other 
times  approaches  the  furface  of  the  fca,  where,  hover- 
ing at  feme  diftance,  the  moment  he  fpics  a fi(h,  it 
darts  down  on  it  with  the  utmoll  rapidity,  and  feldom 
without  fucccfs,  flying  upwardb  again  as  quick  as  it 
• See  the  defended.  It  is  alfo  feeu  to  attack*  gulls  and  other 
account  vf 
the  fula  or 
txioby  I pe- 
eks above. 
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birds  which  have  caught  a filh,  when  it  obliges  them  Pelicans 
to  difgerge  it,  and  then  t :ke  care  to  feixe  it  before  it  ’ 
falls  into  the  water.  It  is  an  enemy  to  the  flying-fi(h  ; 
for,  on  their  being  attacked  beneath  by  the  dolphin 
and  othet  voracious  filh,  to  efcapc  their  jaws,  thefe  fe- 
mi- volatiles  leap  out  of  the  water  in  duller*,  oinking 
life  of  their  long  fins  as  wings  to  buoy  them  up  in  the 
air,  which  they  arc  enabled  to  do  Co  long  as  they  re- 
main wet : but  the  moment  they  become  dpy  arc  ufc-  . 
lefs,  and  drop  into  their  proper  element  again  1 daring 
their  flight,  the  frigate  darts  in  among  the  (ho*!,  and 
(sizes  one  or  two  at  lead.  Thefe  birds  know  the  ex- 
a&  pi  ice  where  the  filh  are  to  rife  from  the  bubMing 
of  the  water,  which  d rects  them  to  the  fpot ; in  this 
they  arc  accompanied  by  gulls  and  other  birds,  who 
act  in  concert  with  them. 

Thefe  birds,  which,  though  not  uncommon  every- 
where within  the  tropics,  yet  arc  lefs  frequent  in  fome 
place*-  than  others,  were  feen  by  Cook  in  30 deg.  fa 
the  old  route  of  navigators,  they  are  mentioned  fre- 
quently as  being  met  with  at  Afcenfion  lflind,  Ceylon, 
hall  Indies,  and  Cliina(c).  Dampier  faw  them  in  great 
plenty  in  the  ifland  of  Avcs  in  the  Weft  Indies.  Our 
uter  navigators  talk  of  them  as  frequenting  various 
places  of  the  South  Sea,  about  the  Marquefas,  Farter 
lilts,  and  New  Caledonia,  alfo  at  Ota^eitec,  though  at 
this  lift  pla*e  not  m fuch  plentjAIre  in  many  others. 

They  arc  faid  to  make  nefts  on  trees,  if  there  be  any 
within  a proper  diftance  1 other*  ife  on  the  rocka.  The  Jr 
lay  one  or  two  eggs  of  a flclh -colour,  marked  with  crim- 
foo  fpots.  The  young  bird#  are  covered  with  greyiflt 
white  down  : the  legs  are  of  the  fame  colour,  and  the: 
bill  is  white.  There  is  a variety  of  this  fpeciea,  which 
is  lefs,  mcafuring  only  two  feet  nine  inches  in  length  1 
the  extent  from  wing  to  wing  isfiva  feet  and  a half.  The 
bill  is  five  inches  long,  and  red;  the  bafe  of  it,  and  bare 
fpacc  round  the  eye,  arc  of  the  fame  colour;  the  noftrila 
are  fuflicicntly  apparent,  and  appear  near  the  bafe  ; the 
(hape  of  the  bill  ia  as  iu  the  larger  one  : the  head,  hind 
part  of  the  neck,  md  upper  parts  of  the  body  aod  wingr, 
arc  ferruginous  brown  ; the  throat,  fore  part  of  the 
veck,  aad  bread,  are  white  j the  tail  is  greatly  forked  at 
in  the  other ; the  kgs  are  of  a dirty  yellow. 

“ In  my  coUe&ion  (faya  Lvtham)  is  a bird  very  fi* 
milar  to  this,  if  not  the  fame  1 general  colour  of  the 
plumage  fall  black  ; bread  and  belly  mottled  with  »fh- 
colour  } the  inner  ridge  of  the  wing  the  Came  j the  bill 
h.is  the  long  furrow,  as  is  feen  in  the  greater  one ; but 
the  noftrils  are  fufftciently  apparent,  being  about  half 
an  inch  in  length,  rather  broader  at  that  part  near  the 
bafe.  This  has  a large  red  pouch  at  the  chin  and 
throat,  as  in  the  former  fpecies.  it  is  moft  likely  that 
mine  is  the  male  bird,  ns  others,  fufpeAed  to  be  of 
the  oppofite  fex,  have  little  or  no  traces  of  the  jugular 
pouch.  This  fuppofitien  feems  juflifted  from  a pair 
in  the  Hunterian  tnufeum,  in  both  of  which  the  plu- 
mage is  wholly  bhuk  ; the  one  has  a large  pouch,  the 

other 


(1)  It  is  alfo  called  taiilcur , or  tailor,  by  the  French,  from  the  motion  of  its  tail  representing  a pair  of 
(hears  when  opened  ; and  when  on  the  wing,  it  opens  and  (huts  them  frequently,  in  the  manacr  of  ufing  that 
softrument. — Ulhat  Voy.  ii.  p.  3°4- 

V (c)  Thought  Ofbcck  to  be  one  of  the  forts  of  birds  ufed  to  tuning  by  the  Chintfe. 
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Ncano>.  other  deftitute  of  it.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  the  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  fmgular  circumftance  Petfesnu*. 

Ul  greater  acd  lefTcr  frigate*  arc  the  ferae  bird,  in  diffe-  of  its  affirting  the  tick  or  hurt  of  its  own  fpCcies  ; a 

rent  periods  of  pge  . circumftance  which  the  \mericans  fometimts  take  ad* 

7.  The  onocrotalut,  or  pelican  of  AGs,  Africa,  and  vantage  of  to  procure  fife  wthout  trouble.  They  take 
America  ; thou  h Linrxus  think*  that  the  peli-  an  of  a live  pelican,  break  it*  win?,  and  after  tying  it  to  a 
America  may  poflibly  he  a diftinfl  variety.  This  crea*  trre,  conceal  chunfelvcs  in  the  neighbourhood  ; there 
turc,  in  Africa,  is  much  larger  in  the  body  than  a they  watch  the  coming  of  the  other  pelicans  with  their 

QC*LZXxr  ^W4n»  an<^  fomewhatof  the  fame  feape  and  colonr.  Its  provilions,  and  as  foon  as  they  fee  thefe  throw  up  the 
* four  tot*  are  all  webbed  together  ; an  ! its  nock  in  forae  fife  from  their  pouch,  run  in,  and  after  leaving  a little 
meafure  refetn'  les  that  of  a fwan  : hut  that  fingularity  fer  the  captive  bird,  they  carry  off  the  reft.’* 
in  which  it  differs  from  all  other  birds  is  in  the  bill  and  This  amazing  pouch  m y be  comidcrcd  ms  an  dogona  , 
the  great  pouch  underneath.  This  enormous  bill  is  to  the  crop  in  other  birds ; with  this  difference,  that  a* 

15  inches  from  the  point  to  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  theirs  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  guild,  fo  this  is  placed 
which  is  a good  way  back  behind  the  eyes.  At  the  at  the  top.  Thu6,  as  pigeons  and  other  birds  mace- 
baf«  the  bill  is  fomewhat  greenife,  but  varies  towards  rate  their  food  for  their  young  in  their  crops,  trad  then 
the  end,  being  of  a reddife  blue.  It  ia  very  thick  in  fopplytherr. ; fo  the  pelican  fupplie*  its  youn?  by  a 
the  beginning,  but  tapers  off  to  the  end,  where  it  hooks  more  ready  ec  ntrivance,  and  macerates  their  food  in  it* 
downwards.  'The  under  chap  is  ftill  more  extraordi-  bill,  or  ftores  it  for  its  own  particular  fuftenance 
■ary  ; for  to  the  lower  edges  of  it  hang  a bag,  retch-  The  ancients  were  particularly  fond  of  giving  this 
ing  the  whole  length  of  the  bill  to  the  neck,  which  is  bird  admirable  qualities  and  parental  affidtions  : ft  ruck, 
faid  to  be  capable  of  containing  15  quarts  of  water,  perhaps,  with  its  extraordinary  figure,  they  were  wil- 
This  bag  the  bird  has  a power  of  wrinkling  up  into  ling  to  fupply  it  with  as  extraordinary  appetites ; and 
the  hollow  of  the  under-chap  ; but  by  opening  the  bill,  having  found  it  with  a large  refer  voir,  they  were  pica- 
and  putting  one’s  hand  down  into  the  bag,  it  may  be  f«»!  with  turning  it  to  the  moft  tender  and  parental 
diftended  at  pleafure.  The  (kin  of  which  it  is  formed  ufes.  But  the  truth  is,  the  pelican  is  a very  heavy, 
will  then  be  feen  of  a bluife  afe  colour,  with  many  fluggilh,  voracious  bird,  and  very  ill  fitted  to  take  thofe 
fibres  and  veins  running  over  its  furface.  It  is  not  co-  flights,  or  to  make  thofe  cautious  protifions  for  a di- 
vtred  with  feathers,  but  with  a Abort  downy  fubftance  ftant  time,  which  we  have  been  told  they  do. 
as  fmooth  and  as  foft  as  fettin,  and  is  attached  all  along  1 he  pelican,  fays  Labat,  has  ftrong  wings,  furnifeed 
to  the  under  edges  of  the  chap,  is  fixed  backward  to  with  thick  plumage  of  an  afe- colour,  as  are  tke  reft  of 
the  neck  of  the  bird  by  proper  ligaments,  and  reaches  the  feather*  over  the  whole  body.  Its  eyes  are  very 
near  half  way  down.  When  this  bag  is  empty,  it  is  not  fmall,  when  compared  with  the  fixe  of  its  head  ; there 
feen  ; but  when  the  bird  has  filhed  with  fuccvfs,  it  is  is  a fednefs  in  its  countenance,  and  its  whole  air  is  mc- 
then  incredible  to  whac  an  exteet  it  is  often  feen  dill-  lane  holy.  It  is  as  dull  and  reluctant  in  it*  motions  a* 
ted.  For  the  firft  thing  the  pelican  does  in  tifeing  is  the  ft  miingo  is  fprightly  and  aftivc.  It  is  flow  of  flight; 
to  fill  up  the  bag  ; and  then  it  returns  to  digeft  it*  bur-  and  when  it  rifes  to  fly,  performs  it  with  difficulty  and 
den  at  leifure.  When  the  bill  is  opened  to  its  wideft  labour.  Nothing,  as  it  would  Term,  hut  the  fpur  of 
extent,  a perfon  may  run  his  head  into  the  bird’s  neceffity,  could  make  thefe  birds  change  their  (ituation, 
mouth,  and  conceal  it  in  this  monftrous  pouch,  thus  or  induce  them  to  afeend  into  the  air  : but  they  muft 
adapted  for  very  fingnlar  pnrpofes.  Yet  this  is  nothing  either  ftarve  or  fly. 

to  what  Ruyfch  allures  us,  who  avers  that  a man  has  They  are  torpid  and  inadive  to  the  laft  degree,  fo 
been  feen  to  hide  his  whole"  leg,  boot  and  all,  in  the  that  nothing  can  exceed  their  indolence  but  their  glut, 
monftrous  jaws  of  one  of  thefe  animals.  At  firft  tony;  it  is  or  ly  from  the  Aimulations  of  hunger  that 
appearance  this  would  feem  impoffiblc,  a*  the  Tides  they  are  excited  to  labour ; for  otherwife  they  would 
of  the  under  chap,  from  which  the  bag  depends,  ate  continue  always  in  fixed  repofe.  When  they  have  rai- 
not  above  an  inch  afunder  when  the  bird’s  bill  is  firft  fed  thcmfelves  about  30  or  40  feet  above  the  furfece  of 
opened  ; but  then  they  arc  capable  of  great  reparation  ; the  fea,  they  turn  their  head  with  one  eye  downwards, 
and  it  muft  neceffarily  be  fo,  as  the  bird  preya  upon  and  continue  to  fly  in  that  pofture.  Aa  foon  as  they 
large  fifties,  and  hides  them  by  dozens  in  its  pouch,  perceive  a fife  fufficiently  near  the  furface,  they  dart 
Tertrc  affirms,  that  it  will  hide  as  many  fife  aa  will  down  upon  it  with  the  fwiftnefs  of  an  arrow,  feize  it 
ferve  60  hungry  men  for  a meal.  with  unerring  certainty,  and  ftorc  it  up  in  their  pouch. 

This  pelican  was  once  aifo  known  in  Europe,  parti-  They  then  rife  again,  though  not  without  great  labour, 
cutarly  in  RtifTia  ; but  it  feems  to  have  deferted  our  and  continue  hovering  and  fifeSog,  with  their  head  on 
coaft*.  This  is  the  bird  of  which  fo  many  fabulous  one  fide  as  before. 

accounts  have  been  propagated  t filch  as  its  feeding  its  This  work  they  continue  with  great  effort  and  indu- 
young  with  its  own  blood,  and  its  carrying  a provifion  ftry  till  their  bag  is  full,  and  then  they  fly  to  land  to 
of  water  tor  them  in  its  gTcat  refervoir  in  the  defert.  devour  and  digeft  at  leifure  the  fruits  of  their  iniuftry. 

But  the  abfurdity  of  the  firft  account  anfwcrs  itfclf ; This,  however,  it  would  appear,  they  are  not  loug  in 
and  as  for  the  latter,  the  pelican  ufes  its  bag  for  very  performing;  for  towardj  night  they  have  another  hun- 
dtfferent  purpofcs  than  that  of  filling  it  with  water.  gry  call,  and  they  again  reluctantly  go  to  labour.  At 
CLvigero,  in  hi»  Hiftory  of  Mexico,  fays  that 41  there  night,  when  their  fife  ing  is  over,  and  the  toil  of  the 
are  two  fpecies,  ©r  rather  varieties,  of  this  bird  in  day  crowned  with  fucct-ls,  thefe  lazy  bir*s  retire  a little 
Mexico;  the  one  having  a fmooth  bill,  the  other  a way  from  the  feore  ; and,  though  with  the  webbed  feet 
Botched  one.  Although  the  Europeans  are  acquaint,  and  clumfy  figure  of  a goofc,  they  wiil  be  contented 
•d  with  this  bird,  I do  cot  know  whether  they  are  to  perch  tin  whore  but  upon  trees  among  the  light  *nd 
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JMIeinvs.  airy  tenants  of  the  forcft.  There  they  take  their  re-  pany  and  converfatioa  of  men,  and  in  mufic  both  vo-  Pcllcatws. 

pofe  for  tfw  night ; and  often  fpend  a great  part  of  the  cal  ard  inftrumental ; for  it  would  willingly  ftand,”  • ^ 
day,  ex  ept  fdch  times  as  they  are  fifhing,  fitting  in  fays  he,  “ by  thofc  that  fting  or  founded  the  trurn- 
di  final  folemnity,  nod,  as  it  would  feem,  half  aflrep.  pet;  and  ftretching  out  its  head,  and  turning  its  ear 
Their  attitude  u with  the  head  retting  upon  their  to  the  mufic,  lifteoed  very  attentively  to  its  harmony, 
f*Tcat  bag,  end  that  retting  upon  their  bread.  There  though  its  own  voice  waa  little  plcafanter  than  the 
they'* remain  without  motion,  or  or.ee  changing  their  braying  of  an  afs.”  Getncr  tells  us,  that  the  em- 
flotation,  till  tlie  calls  of  hunger  br.«k  their  repofe,  peror  Maximilian  had  a tame  pelican  which  lived  for 
pnd  till  they  find  it  indifpcnfaHy  neccflary  to  fill  their  a1  ove  80  years,  and  that  always  attended  his  army  oft 
magazine  for  a frelh  meal.  Thus  their  life  is  fpent  their  march.  It  was  one  of  the  largett  of  the  kind, 
between  fleeping  and  eating  ; and  our  author  a Us,  and  had  a daily  allowance  by  the  emperor's  orders, 
that  they  are  as  fcul  as  they  are  voracious,  as  they  As  another  proof  of  the  great  age  to  which  the  peli- 
nrc  every  moment  voiding  excrements  in  heaps  as  large  can  lives,  Aldiovandus  makes  mention  of  ane  of  thefe 
as  one’s  fitt.  birds  that  was  kept  fcveral  years  at  Mechlin,  aud  was 

The  fame  indolent  habits  feem  to  attend  them  even  verily  believed  to  be  50  years  old. — We  often  fee  thefe 


in  preparing  for  incubation,  ?nd  defending  their  young 
when  excluded.  The  female  mikes  no  prepaiation 
for  her  nett,  nor  firms  to  dhoofe  any  place  in  pre- 
ference to  lay  in ; but  drops  her  eggs  on  the  bare 
ground,  to  the  number  of  five  or  fix,  and  there  conti- 
nues to  hatch  them.  Attached  to  the  plfce,  without 
any  defire  of  defending  her  eggs  or  her  young,  fhe 
tamely  fits  and  flitters  them  to  be  taken  from  under 
her.  Now  and' then  (he  juft  ventures  to  peck,  or  to 
cry  out  when  a perfon  offers  to  heat  her  off. 

She  feeds  her  young  with  fifli  macerated  for  fome 
time  in  her  bag  ; and  when  they  cry,  flics  off  for  a new 
fupply.  Labat  tells  us,  that  he  took  two  of  thefe 
when  very  young,  and  tied  them  by  the  leg  to  a poft 
ftuck  into  the  ground,  where  he  had  the  pleafnre  of 
feeing  the  oli  one  for  fevera!  drys  come  to  feed  them, 
remaining  with  them  the  greatell  part  of  the  day,  an  1 
fpending  the  night  on  the  branch  of  a tree  that  hung 
over  them.  By  thefe  means  thry  were  all  three  be- 
come fo  familiar,  that  they  fuffered  themfelvcs  to  be 
bandied  ; and  the  young  ones  very  kindly  accepted 
whatever  fifh  he  offered  ttuin.  Thefe  they  al*v4ys 
put  firft  into  their  bag,  and  then  (wallowed  at  their 
leifure. 


birds  at  our  fhews  about  town. 

Mr  Edwards,  in  hie  Hittory  of  Birds,  deferibes  the 
pelican  of  America  from  one,  the  body  of  which  was 
lent  him  fluffed  and  dricJ.  From  the  point  of  the  bill 
to  the  angles  of  the  mouth  meafhred  1 3 inches,  and 
the  wing  when  ciofed  meafured  18  inches.  The  pouch 
when  dry  appeared  of  the  confidence  and  colour  of  a 
brown  dry  ox’s  bladder,  having  fibres  running  itr  whole 
length*  and  blood-veflels  crofliug  them  ; and  proceed- 
ing from  the  Tides  of  the  lower  part  of  the  bill/which 
opened  into  this  pouch,  its  whole  length.  The  greater 
bone  of  the  wing  being  broken,  was  found  to  be  light, 
hollow,  void  of  marrow,  and  the  (ides  of  it  thin  as 
parchment.  Sir  Hans  Sioane  writes  thus  of  it  (fee 
Nat.  Nifl.  of  Jamaica  t vol.  11.  p.  all.)  : 44  This  feems 
to  be  the  fame  with  the  white  pelican,  only  of  a darker 
colour.  They  are  frequent  in  all  the  feas  of  the  hot 
Weft  Indies.  They  fifh  after  the  fame  manner  as  man* 
of  war  birds,  and  come  into  the  flickered  bays  in  ttormy 
weather,  where  they  vciy  often  perch  on  trees:  they 
fly  over  the  fca  as  gulls,  and  take  the  fifh  when  they 
fpy  them,  by  falling  down  upon  them,  and  they  then 
rife  again  and  do  the  like.  They  are  not  reckoned 
good  food.  When  they  are  fecn  at  fca,  it  is  a fign  of 


It  feem*,  however,  that  they  are  hut  dif.igteeahlc  being  near  land.”  Wafer,  in  his  voyage  and  defeription 
and  uftlefB  domcflick?  ; their  gluttony  can  fcarccly  be  of  the  ifthmus  of  America,  lays,  “ The  pelican  is 
fathfied  ; their  flclh  fmelh  very  rancid,  and  taftes  a not  found  on  the  South  Sea  fide  of  the  ifthmus,  but 
thoufand  times  worfe  than  it  fmells.  The  native  A-  th.y  abound  on  the  northern  fide:  They  are  of  a 
mericans  kill  vaft  numbers;  not  to  cat,  for  they  are  dark  grey  colour,  and  under  the  throat  hangs  a bag: 
not  fit  even  for  the  banquet  of  a fivage,  but  to  con-  the  old  ones  are  not  eaten,  tut  the  young  are  good 
veit  their  large  bags  into  purfes  and  tobacco-pouch^,  meat.”  Mr  Edwards,  in  another  place,  gives  the  dc- 
They  beftow  no  fmall  pains  in  dulling  the  (kin  with  feription  of  a pelican,  which  he  fays  is  double  the  big- 
falt  and  allies,  rubbing  it  well  with  oil,  and  then  xefs  of  the  Urged  fwan.  His  drawing  was  made  from 
forming  it  to  their  putpofe.  It  thus  becomes  fo  foft  the  peliehn  fhown  at  London  in  174c,  which  waa 
and  pliant,  that  the  Spanilh  women  fometfmes  adorn  brought  by  Capt.  Ptlly  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
it  with  gold  and  embroidery  to  make  work-bags  of.  where  they  are  larger  than  anywhere  elfe.  The  body, 
Vet,  with  aU  the  fcctning  hebetude  of  this  bird,  it  legs,  and  feet,  very  much  refcmble  the  pelican  of  A- 
is  not  entirely  incapable  of  inftiu&ion  in  a domeftic  merica ; and  it  d-ffers  little  hut  in  the  head  and  neck, 
Hate.  Father  Raymond  affures  us,  that  he  has  feen  which  laft  is  very  long,  like  a fwan  V,  the  bftiis  ftraighter, 
one  fo  tame  and  well  ’educated  among  the  native  A-  and  the  upper  part  only  hooked  at  the  end  ; the  pouch 
mericans,  that  it  would  gooff  in  the  morning  at  the  is  lhaped  fomething  different,  hinging  more  down  in  the 
word  of  command,  and  return  before  night  to  its  middle.  Mr  Edwards  thus  deferibes  it.  “ From*the 
matter,  with  its  great  pouch  diftended  with  plunder : point  of  the  bill  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  20  inches 
a part  of  which  the  lavages  would  make  it  difgorge,  of  our  Englilh  meafure,  which  is  fix  inches  more  than 
and  a part  they  would  permit  it  to  referve  for  itlelf.  any  natural  hittorian  has  found  it  ; the  academy  of 
4‘  The  pelican,”  a«  Faber  relates,  41  is  not  defli*  Paris  having  meafured  one  which  was  about  14  inches, 
tutc  of  other  qualifications.  One  of  thofc  which  was  Paris  meafure  I fuppofe ; and  our  countryman,  Wil- 
brougbt  alive  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria’s  court,  where  it  loughby,  meafured  one  brought  from  Ruffin,  which 
lived  40  years,  feemed  to  be  poffeffed  of  very  uncom-  he  makes  14  inches  Englilh.  1 thought  it  (pmething 
scon  fenfation*.  It  was  much  delighted  in  the  com*  incredible  in  Willoughby’s  defeription,  that  a man 
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Pelican  vitald  put  hrs  head  into  the  pouch  under  the  bill,  till 
W I faw  it  peiformed  in  this  bird  bv  its  keeper,  and  am 
Cll>'  , fure  a feeood  man's  head  might  hare  been  pot  in  with 
it  at  the  fame  time.” 

The  Academy  of  Paris  think  the  bird  they  hare  de* 
feribed  is  the  pelican  of  Atiftotle,  and  the  ODOcrota* 
)u»  of  Pliny.  They  are  alfo  confirmed  in  the  opinion 
that  this  is  a long-lived  bird  t lor,  out  of  a great  num- 
ber kept  at  Veriailles, none  had  died  for  more  than  is 
years,  being  the  only  animals  kept  in  the  menagery  of 
which  fomc  have  not  died  in  that  time.  Some  authors 
fay  they  live  60  -or  70  years. 

Capt.  Keeling,  in  his  voyage  to  Sierra  Leona,  fays 
the  pelicans  there  arc  as  large  as  fwans,  of  a white 
colour,  with  exceeding  long  bill* ; and  M.  Thcvcnot, 
in  his  travels  to  the  Levant,  obferves,  that  the  pelicans 
about  force  part  of  the  Nile  near  the  Red  Sea  fwim 
by  the  bank  fide  like  geefe.in  fuch  great  numbers  that 
they  c.nnot  be  counted.  Father  Morolla,  in  his  voy- 
age to  Congo,  fays  pelicans  are  often  met  with  in  the 
road  to  Sirtga,  and  are  all  over  black,  except  on  their 
bread,  which  is  of  a fleih  colour  like  the  neck  of  a 
turkey.  He  adds  further,  that  father  Francis  de  Pa- 
via informed  him,  that  on  his  journey  to  Singa  he  ob- 
ferved  certain  large  white  birds,  with  long  beaks,  necks, 
and  feet,  which,  whenever  they  heard  the  leali  found 
of  an  inftrument,  began  immediately  to  dance,  and 
leap  about  the  rivers,  where  they  always  rtfide,  and 
whereof  they  were  great  lovers  : thit,  he  faid,  he  took 
a great  pkafure  to  contemplate,  and  continued  often 
upon  the  banka  of  the  rivers  to  obferve. 

It  would  extend  our  article  beyond  all  proportion, 
were  we  to  touch  on  each  individual  fpecics  of  this  ex* 
tenfive  genus,  together  with  their  accidental  varieties. 
But  as  the  genus  is  unqucllionably  very  curious,  we 
Hull  here  fubjoin  a lid  of  books,  which  fuch  of  our 
readers  asdefirc  it  may  have  recourfe  to  for  further  in- 
formation : Edward's  Hifiory  of  Birth  ; Natural  Hif- 
tory  of  Jamaica  ,*  Altm.  de  l*  Ac  admit  Royale  des  Sciences, 
depot  1666  juftju  d 1699,  tom.  3.  troifiemc  par  tie,  p. 
186.;  IVillougkty  1 Pennant's  Britilh  and  ArQic  Zoology  ; 
and  Latham's  Synopfit  of  Birds  ,•  the  laft  of  which  is  the 
fulled  and  mod  fcientifical  of  any  wc  have  yet  fecn. 

PELION  (Diodorus  Siculus,  5tc,),  Pelios , mans 
underdood,  (Mela,  Virgil,  Horace,  Seneca),  a moun- 
tain of  ThefTaly  near  Olfa,  and  hanging  over  the  Sinus 
Pelafgictis,  or  Pegaficus  ; its  top  covered  with  pines, 
the  fidet  with  oaks,  (Ovid).  Said  alfo  to  abound  in 
wild  a(h,  (Val.  Flaccus).  From  this  mountain  was 
cut  the  fpear  of  Achillea,  called  ptUat,  which  none 
but  himfelf  could  wield,  (Homer).  Dicearchus,  A ri- 
ft otic’s  fcholar,  found  this  mountain  1250  paces  higher 
than  any  othsr  of  Tbeffaly , ( Pliny  ).  Peliut , Cicero  ; 
Pe/iacus , (Catullus),  the  epithet 
PELLA  (anc.gcog.),  a town  fituated  on  the  confines 
of  Emathia,  a diftritt  of  Macedonia,  (Ptolemy)  ; and 
therefore  Herodotus  idiots  it  to  Bottixa,  a maritime 
diftrid  on  the  Sinus  Thermaicua.  It  was  the  royal  re- 
fidencc,  fitcv.cd  on  an  eminence,  verging  to  the  fouth- 
weft,  eucorapafled  with  unpayable  marihes  Cummer  and 
winter : in  which,  next  the  town,  a citadel  like  an 
ifiand  rifrs,  placed  on  a bank  or  dam,  a prodigious 
work,  both  fupporting  the  wall  and  fecuring  it  from 
any  hurt  by  means  of  the  circumfluent  water.  At  a 
Vol.XIV.  Part  L 
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diftanc?,  it  feemt  dofe  to  the  town,  but  Ir  frpirtrted  Pelbtkv 
from  it  by  the  Ludias,  running  by  the  walls,  and  join- 
ed  to  it  by  a bridge,  (Livy)  : diftant  from  the  fca  120  _ e ^1*'; 
fladia,  the  Ludias  being  fo  far  navigable,  (Strabo). 

Mehi  calls  the  town  Pelte , though  molt  Greek  authors 
write  Pella.  Thfc  birth-place  of  Philip,  who  enfarged 
it ; and  afterwards  of  Alexander,  (Strabo,  Mela).  Con- 
tinued to  be  the  royal  refideuce  down  to  Perfcs,  (Li- 
vy). Called  Pella  Co/onia , (Pliny)  } Colonia  Julia 
Augufia,  (Coin).  It  afterwards  came  to  decline,  with 
bnt  lew  and  mean  inhabitants,  (Lucian).  It  is  now 
tailed  t,  nea«f#r<«i  the  Little  Palace , (Holftenius). 

Pellscus , both  the  gentilitiour-name  and  the  epithet, 

(Lucian,  Juvenal,  Martial) — Another  Pslla,  (Po- 
lybius, Pliny)  ; a town  of  the  Dccapolis,  on  the  other 
fide  the  Jordan  ; abounding  in  water,  like  its  cogno- 
rainal  town  in  Macedonia ; built  by  the  Macedonians, 

(Strabo)  ; by  Seleucus,  (Eofebius)  ; anciently  called 
Butts , (Stephanu*)  ; Apamea,  (Strabo)  ; fituated  3$ 
miles  to  tb»  north-eaft  of  Gerafa,  (Ptolemy).  Thi- 
ther the  Chriftianj,  juft  before  the  fiege  of  Jcnualern 
by  Titus,  were  divinely  admoniftted  to  fly,  (Eufe- 
bius).  It  was  the  ulmoft  boundary  df  the  Pera:a,  or 
Transjordan  country,  to  the  noith,  (Jofcphus). 

PELLETIER  (James),  a dodtor  of  phyific,  and 
an  eminent  mathematician,  was  Korn  at  M<ms  in  1517, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1582*  He  w*s  an  excellent  Latin 
and  French  poet,  a good  orator,  phyfician,  and  gram- 
marian. He  wrote  Oeuvres  Poetiyues , Comment  air  is  La- 
tins fur  Euclide,  life. 

PELLETS,  in  heraldry,  thofc  roondlrt  that  are 
black  ! called  alfo  ogrrffet  and  gunjlones , and  by  the 
French  lortraux  de  fable. 

PELLICLE,  among  phyficians,  denotes  a thin 
film  or  fragment  of  a membrane.  Among  chemids  it 
fignifics  a thin  furfkce  of  cryftalt  uniformly  fpread  over 
a faline  liquor  evaporated  to  a certain  tfegrcc. 

PELL1SON,  or  Pfllisox  Fortanier,  (Paul), 
one  of  the  fined  geniufes  of  the  17th  century,  was  the 
fon  of  Jimes  Pellifon  counfellor  at  Cadres.  He  was 
bom  at  Bexiera  in  1624,  and  educated  in  the  Proteftant 
religion.  He  dudied  with  furcefs  the  Latin,  Greek, 

French,  Spanifh,  and  Italian  tongues,  and  applied 
htmfelf  to  the  reading  the  bed  authors  in  thrfe  lan- 
guages 1 after  which  he  dudied  the  law  at  Cadres  with 
reputation.  In  1652  he  purchafed  the  poft  of  fccre- 
tary  to  the  king,  and  five  years  after  became  firft  de- 
puty to  M.  Fouquet.  He  fuffered  by  the  difgraee  of 
that  minifter;  and  in  1661  was  confined  in  the  Baftile, 
from  whence  he  was  not  difeharged  till  four  years  after. 

During  his  confinement  he  applied  himfelf  to  th*  (turfy 
of  controverfy  t and  in  1670  abjured  the  Proteftant 
religion.  Louis  XIV.  beftowed  upon  him  an  annual 
petition  of  2000  crowns } and  he  likewife  enjoyed  fc- 
veral  pods.  In  1676  he  had  the  abbey  of  Gimcuf, 
and  fomc  years  after  the  priory  of  St  Orcns  at  Auch. 

He  died  in  1693.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  The 
l^iftory  of  the  French  Academy.  2.  Reflections  on 
religious  Difputn,  See.  in  4 vols  1 2mo.  3.  The  Hiftory 
of  Louis  XIV,  5.  Hiftorical  Letters  and  Mifcellanits, 
in  3 vols  i rmo 

PELOPIA,  a fcdsval  obferved  by  the  Eleans  in 
honour  of  Pelops.  A ram  was  facrificed  on  the  occa- 
fioa,  which  both  priclts  and  people  were  prohibited 
P from 
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ft ora  partaking  of,  on  pain  of  excommunication  from 
Jupiter's  temple : the  neck  only  was  allotted  to  the 
officer  who  provided  wood  for  the  facnfice.  Tfiia 
officer  was  tailed  «v*iw  ; and  white  poplar  was  the 
only  wood  made  ufr  of  at  this  foirmnity.  * 

PELOPONNESUS,  (Dionyfius),  a large  penin- 
fula  to  the  fouth  of  the  red  of  Greece  ; called,  as  it 
were,  Pclopit  nefut  or  infula , though  properly  not  an 
ifland,  but  a peninfula  ; yet  wanting  but  little  to  be 
one,  viz.  the  iilhmus  of  Corinth,  ending  in  a point 
like  the  leaf  of  the  platane  or  plane  tree.  Anciently 
called  Apia  and  PAafgia ; a peninfula  fecond  to  no 
other  country  for  nohtcMfs;  fituated  between  two  fcaa, 
the  Egcan  aui  Ionian,  and  refembling  a platane  leaf, 
on  account  of  ita  angular  recedes  or  Ways,  (Pliny, 
Strabo,  Mela).  Strabo  adds  from  Homer,  that  one 
of  its  ancient  names  was  Argot,  with  the  epithet  A- 
ebainun,  to  didinguilh  it  from  Thedaly,  called  Pc  lay 
gicum.  Divided  into  fix  parts;  namely,  Argoli*,  La- 
conics, Mcdenia,  Elis,  Achaia,  and  Arcadia,  (Mela),* 
Now  calle-i  the  Morta. 

PELOP&,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fon. of  Tantalus- 
king  of  Phrygia,  went  into  Eli.,  where  he  married 
Hippodamia  the  daughter  of  (Enomaus  king  of  that 
country  ; and  became  fo  powerful,  that  all  the  terri- 
tory which  lie#  beyond  the  Iilhmus,  and  compofes  a 
considerable  part  of  Greece,  was  called  Peloponntfut , 
that  is,  the  ifland  of  Peloft , from  his  name  and  the 
word 

PELT  A,  a (mall,  light,  manageable  buckler,  ufrd 
by  the  ancients.  It  was  worn  by  the  Amazons.  The 
pelta  is  (aid  by  fume  to  hare  rcfcmblcd  an  ivy  leaf  in 
form;  by  others  it  is  compared  to  the  leaf  of  an  Indian 
fig-tree  j.  and  by  Serous  to-  the  moon  in  her  fir  ft 
quarter. 

PELTA RIA,  in  botany  : A gtnus  of  the  fijicu- 
lofa  order,  belonging  to  the  .tetradynamia  clafs  of 
plants  ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
39th  order,  Sifiqwf*.  The  filicula  is  entire,  and  nearly 
orbiculated,  comprcflcd* plane,  and  not  opening. 

PELUSIUM  (anc.  geog.),  a noble  and  ftrong 
city  of  Egypt,  without  the  Delta,  diftant  20  fladia 
from  the  £ea ; fituated  amidft  marlbes ; and  hence  its 
patnc  and  its  ftrength.  Called  the  bty  or  inlet  of  Egypt 
(Diodorus,  Hirtius) ; which  being  taken,  the  reft  of 
Egypt  lay  quite  open  and  expofed  to  au  enemy. 
CallcT  Sin  (Ezekiel).  Pelufiaeut  the  epithet  (Virgil, 
Diodorus).  From  its  ruins  arofc  Damictta.  £.  Long. 

Mr  Savary  gives  us  the  following  account  of  this 
'place  The  period  af  its  foundation,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  other  ancient  cities  of  Egypt,  is  loft  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  time.  It  flourifhed  long  before  Herodotus. 
As  it  commanded  the  entrance  of  the  country  on  the 
fide  of  Afia,  the  Pharaohs  rendered  it  a confidence 
fortrefs  : one  of  them  raifed  a rampart  of  30  leagues 
in  length  from  the  walls  of  this  town  to  Heliopolis. 
But  we  find  from  the  hiftory  of  nations  that  the  long 
wall  of  China,  thofe  which  the  weaknefs  of  the  Greek 
emperors  led  them  to  build  round  Conilsutmople,  and 
many  others,  built  at  an  immenfe  expence,  were  but 
feeble  barriers  againil  a warlike  people  : thefc  examples 
have  taught  us,  that  a Hate,  to  be  rio  fecurity  againft 
a foreign  yoke,  muft  form  warriors  within  itfdf,  and 
that  men  muft  be  opposed  to  men.  'j'hii  rampart, 
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which  covered  Pelufium,  did  not  ftopCamhyfe*,  who 
attacked  it  with  a formidable  army.  The  feeble  cha.  * 
rafter  of  the  fon  of  Amalia,  unable  to  prevent  the  de- 
fertion  of  200,000  Egyptians,  who  went  to  found  a 
colony  beyond  the  catarafts,  had  not  force  fuificicnt  to 
oppofe  that  torrent  which  bloke  in  upon  his  country* 
Cambyfes,  after  a bloody  battle,  wheie  n he  cut  hi* 
enemies  to  pieces,  entered  Peluftum  in  triumph.  That 
memorable  day,  which  faw  the  defertion  of  one  part: 
of  the  Egyptian  militia  and  the  ruin  of  the  other,  iff 
the  true  epoch  of  the  fubjugation  of  that  rich  coun~ 
try.  Since  that  period,  it  has  palled  under  the  yoke? 
of  the  Perfians,  the  Macedonians,  the  Romans,  the 
Greeks,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Turks.  A continues! 
fiavery  of  more  than  2000  years  fee  ms  to  fccure  them 
an. eternal  bondage. 

u Herodotus,  who  vifited  Pclufiom  fome  years  after 
the  conqueft  of  Cambyfes,  relates  an  anecdote  which 
I cannot  omit:  * I furveyed  (fays  he)  the  plain  -where* 
the  two  armies  had  fought.  It  was  covered  with  hu^ 
roan  bones  collcfted  in  heaps.  Thofe  of  the  Pcrfian* 
were  on  one  fide,  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  on  the  other, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  having  taken  care  to  fepa* 
rate  them  after  the  battle.  They  made  me  take  notice- 
of  a faft  which  wduld  have  appeared  very  aftonifhing  to 
me  without  their  explanation  of  it.  The  Otulh  of  the 
Perfians,  which  were  (light  and  fragile,  broke  on  being 
lightly  ft  ruck  with  a ftone ; thofe  of  the  Egyptians,- 
thicker  and  more  compaft,  refuted  the  blows  of  flint. 

This  difference  of  folidity  they  attributed  to  the  cuf* 
tom  the  Perfians  have  of  covering  their  heads  fronv 
their  infancy  with  the  tiara,  and  to  the  Egyptian 
cuftom  of  leaving  the  heads  of  their  children  bare  and* 
Shaved,  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun.  This  expla- 
nation appeared  fatisfaftory  to  me.’  Mr  Savary  aflure* 
u«  that  the  fame  ctiftoros  (till  fubfift  in  Egypt,  of  which 
he  frequently  had  ocular  demon  llratiqn. 

“ Pclufium  (continues  he),  after  palling  under  the 
dominion  of  Perfia,  was  taken  by  Alexander.  The 
brave  Antony,  general  of  cavalry  under  Gabinius, 
took  it  from  his  fucceffiirs,  and  Rome  reftored  it  tcv 
Ptolemy  Aulctcs.  Prnspey,  whole  credit  had  efta- 
blifhed  this  young  prince  on  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pharfalia  took  refuge  fet  Pelu- 
Gum.  He  landed  at  the  entrance  of  the  hatbour ; ami- 
on  quitting  his  wife  Cornelia  and  his  fon,  he  repeated 
the  two  following  verfes  of  Sophocles,  ‘ The  free 
man  who  fecks  an  afylum  X the  court  of  a king  will* 
meet  with  Sl-ivery  and  chains.’  He  theds  found  death. 
Scarcely  had  he  landed  on  the  Ihore,  when  Theodore- 
the  rhetorician,  of  the  ifi;  of  Chio,  Septimius  the 
courtier,  and  A chill  .s  the  eunuch,  who  commanded  hi* 
troops,  wilhing  for  a viftim  to  prefent  to  his  conqueror, 
dabbed  him  with  their  fwords.  At  the  fight  of  the- 
affdffins  Pompry  covered  his  Lee  with  his  mantle,  and 
died  like  a Roman.  They  cut  off  his  head,  and  em- 
balmed it,  to  offer  it  toCaefar,  and  left  hi*  body  naked 
on  the  ihore.  It  was  thus  that  this  great  man,  whofe 
warlike  talents  had  procured  the  liberty  of  thtTfcas  for 
the  Romans,  and  added  wh  >le  kingdoms  to  their  ex- 
tended empire,  was  bafely  Shin  in  letting  foot  on  the 
territory  of  a king  who  owed  to  him  his  crown.  Philip 
his  freedman,  coilefting  together,  under  favour  of  the 
night,  the  wreck  of  a boat,  and  Gripping  off  bis  ova 
cloik  to  cover  the  ^4  regains  of  his  ma  ter,  burnt 
5 them 
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YcM»  Ihera  according  to  the  cuftom.  An  old  fuldier,  who 
_ lj  , hid  frrved  under  Pompey’a  coloun,  came  to  mingle 
Anre.  k‘8  *ear§  with  thofe  of  Philip,  and  to  affift  him  in  per- 
i.  y forming  the  lift  office*  to  the  mane*  of  hii  general. — 
Pclufium  was  often  taken  and  pillaged  during  the  wan 
of  the  Roman*/ the  Giecxs,  and  the  Arab*.  But  in 
fpile  of  fo  many  difalicrg,  the  preferred  to  the  time  of 
'the  Cru fades  her  riches  and  her  commerce.  TT»e 
ChnAian  princes  having  taken  it  by  Aorm,  facked  it. 
'It  never  again  rofe  from  its  ruins ; and  the  inhabitants 
•Went  to  Damtata.”  See  Damictta. 

PELVIS,  in  anatomy.  Sec  there,  n°  3 — 43. 
PEMBROKE  (Mary  Countefi  of).  Soe  nn* 

**KRT. 

Pzrta  a ok  e,  in  Pembfokefhire,in  England,  is  the  prin- 
cipal town  in  the  county.  It  is  fituated  upon  a creek  of 
MUford-Haven,  and  in  the  moil  pleafant  part  of  Wales, 
Ixing  about  256  miles  diAant  from  London.  It  is  the 
**  County-town,  and  has  two  handfome  bridges  over  two 

fmall  riven  which  run  into  a creek. forming  the  weft  fide 
t>f  a promontory.  It  is  well  inhabited,  has  fevrral  good 
hotffes,  and  but  one  church.  There  is  alio  a cuftom- 
houfe  in  it.'  There  are  fevera]  merchants  in  it,  who, 
favoured  by  its  fituation,  employ  near  2CO  fail  on  their 
own  account  ; fo  that,  neat  to  Csermarthen,  it  is  the 
kargcA  and  richcA  town  in  South  Wales.  It  has  one 
long  Araight  Arert,  upon  a narrow  part  of  a rock ; and 
ibe  two  rivers  feem  to  be  two  arms  of  Milford- Haven, 
which  ebbs  and  flows  c!<  fe  up  to  the  town.  It  is 
governed  by  a mayor,  bailiffs,  Bnd  burgefles;  snd  was 
in  former  times  fortified  with  walls,  and  a magnificent 
caAlc  feated  on  a rock  at  the  weft  end  of  the  town. 
In  this  rock,  nndcr  the  chapel,  is  a natural  cavern 
called  IVagan,  remarked  for  having  a very  fine  echo : 
this  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a ft  ore  room  for  the  gar- 
rifon,  as  there  is  a ftaircafc  leading  into  it  from  the 
catUe : it  b*a  atfo  a wide  mouth  towards  the  river. 
This  Arudurc  being  burnt  a few  years  after  it  was 
crcded,  it  was  rebuilt.  It  is  remarkable  for  being 
the  birth-place  of  Henry  VII.  snd  for  the  brave  de- 
fence made  by  the  garrifon  for  Charles  I. 

PEMBROKESHIRE,  a county  of  Wales, bound- 
ed on  all  fidet  by  the  Infh  fea,  except  on  the  eaft, 
where  St  joins  to  Caermarthcnfhire,  and  on  the  norih- 
taft  to  Cardiganfhitc*  It  lies  the  oeareft  to  Ireland  of 
any  county  in  Wales  ; and  extends  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth  ^5  miles,  and  from.es A to  weft  29,  and 
is  about  140  in  circumference,  it  is  divided  into 
feven  hundreds,  contains  about  420,000  acres,  one  city, 
right  mat ket-towns,  two  forefta,  14$  parishes,  about 
2300  houfes,  and  25,900  inhabitants.  It  lies  in  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  and  diocefe  of  St  David’s. 
It  lend*  three  members  to  parliament,  via.  oae  for  the 
Ihire,  one  for  Haverfordweft,  and  one  for  the  town  of 
Pembroke. 

The  air  of  Pembrokefhire,  conflicting  its  fituation, 
u good  ; hut  it  is  in  general  better  the  farther  from 
»the  fca.  As  there  are  but  few  mortmains,  the  foil  is 
vgmeraJfy  fruitful,  especially  on  the  fca  coafts  ; oor  air 
. * it*  mounta  n*  altogether  unprofitable,  but  produce 

paAure  fufficirnt  to  maintain  great  numbers  of  Oiecp 
and  goats.  Its  other  commodities  arc  corn,  cattle, 
pit-coal,  marl,  fifh,  and  fowl.  Among  thefe  laft  are 
• falcons,  called  here  pertgrimt.  Among  A the  birds  com- 
mon here  ate  migratory  fca- birds,  that  breed  in  the 
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Ifle  of  Ramfey,  and  the  adjoining  racks  tailed  Tie  Peml»r*k% 

Bi/hop  end  lit  Clerks.  About  the  beginning  of  April 

fuch  flocks  of  birds,  of  leveral  forts,  refort  to  thefe  v— y 

rocks,  as  appear  incredible  to  thofe  who  have  not  feed 

them.  They  come  to  them  m the  night-time,  and  -lfo 

leave  them  then  y for,  in  the  evening,  the  rocks  may 

be  feeu  covered  with  them,  and  the  next  morning  not 

one  be  fern  at  all.  In  like  manner,  not  a Angle 

bird  ftull  appear  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  morning 

the  rocks  Aiall  be  covered  with  them.  They  alio 

generally  make  a vifit  about  Chri.  mss,  Aaying  a week 

or  longer;  and  then  take  their  leave  till  breeding -time. 

Among  thefe  birds  are  the  «kgug,  razor-bill,  puffin, 
and  harry-bird.  The  eligug  lays  only  one  egg,  which, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  the  puffin  and  razor-bill,  it  a»  big  as 
a duck’s,  but  longer,  and  fmillcr  at  one  end.  She 
never  leaves  it  till  it  is  hatched,  nor  then  till  tbc  young 
one  is  able'  to  follow  her ; and  (he  is  all  this  lime  fed 
by  the  male.  This  and  the  razor-bill  breed  upon  the 
•bate  rocks,  without  any  kind  of  ncA.  The  puffin  and 
harry-bird  breed  in  holes,  and  commonly  in  the  holes 
of  rabbits;  but  fometimes  they  dig  hole*  for  them- 
frlvcs  with  tbeir  beaks.  The  harry-birds  arc  never 
feen  on  Lad  but  when  taken.  All  the  four  kinds  can- 
not raife  themfelves  to  fly  away  when  they  are  on 
land,  and  therefore  they  creep  or  waddle  to  the  « lifts, 
and  throwing  themfelves  off,  lake  wing.  The  clig  ig 
la  the  fame  bird  which  they  call  in  Cornwall  a kidiiau/B 
and  in  YoTkffiire  a /tout.  The  razor-bill  is  the  outre 
of  Cornwall.  The  puffin  is  the  arSic  dutk  of  Clufius, 
and  the  harry  bird  the  Jbire-water  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brown.  The  inhabitants  of  this  county  make  a very 
pleafant  durable  fire  of  vulm,  which  i*  the  duff  of  coal 
made  up  into  hails  with  a third  part  of  mud.  The 
county  is  well  watered  by  the  rivers  Ciechy,  Dougle- 
dyc,  Clcc.bc w,  and  Teive ; which  LA  parts  it  from 
Cardigan ffi>  re.  There  is  a diviiion  of  the  county  ftyied 
Rbos  in  the  Welch,  by  which  is  meant  a L.gc  green 
plain.  This  is  inhabited  by  the  defem  lautt  of  the 
Flemings,  placed  there  by  Henry  I.  to  curb  the  Welch, 
who  *cre  never  able  to  expel  them,  though  they  often 
attempted  it.  On  the  eo*fts  ol  this  county,  as  well  as 
on  thofe  of  Glamorg;nffiirc  and  the  Severn  Sea,  is 
found  a kind  of  alga  or  kver,  the  incittca  marina  of 
Camden,  being  a marine  plant  01  weed.  It  fs  ga- 
thered in  fpring ; of  which  the  inhabitant*  make  a foit 
of  food,  called  in  Welch  t'havan,  and  in  Engliffi  black - 
hater.  Having  waftied  it  clean,  they  lay  it  to  fweat 
between  two  flat  tloncs,  then  ihred  it  Imall,  and  koed 
it  well,  like  dough  for  bread,  and  then  make  it  up  into 
great  balls  or  rolls,  which  ia  by  fume  eat  raw,  and  by 
others  frved  with  oatmeal  and  butter.  It  is  account- 
ed excellent  again  II  all  diflempers  of  the  liver  and 
fplccn  ; and  feme  affirm  that  they  have  been  relieved  by 
it  in  the  Auurpell  fits  of  the  ftone.  , - 

PEN,  a town  of  Somcrletfhite,  in  'England,  on  the 
north-cait  fide  of  Wincaunton,  where  Keawatd  a Welt 
Saxon  king  fo  totally  defeated  tlic  Britons,  that  they 
were  never  after  able  to  make  head  againft  the  Saxons* 
and  where,  many  ages  after  this,  Edmund  Ironfide 
gained  a mcmoraMe  vi&oiy  over  the  Dmes,  who  had 
before,  i.e.  in  1001,  defeated  the  Saxons  in  that  fame 
place. 

Pen,  a little  inftrumept,  ufually  formed  of  a quill, 
fcrvrng  to  write  withal 

V Z Pen* 
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Pcn»  are  alfo  fomctiraes  made ‘of  filter,  brafa,  or 
iron. 

Dutch  Psks  are  made  of  quills  that  have  pafTed  thro* 
hot  alhei,  to  take  off  the  grofler  fat  and  moitlure,  and 
render  them  mote  tmnf;  arent. 

Fountain  Pen,  is  a pen  made  of  Giver,  brafa,  See. 
contrived  to  contain  a confiderablc  quantity  of  ink, 
and  let  it  flow  out  by  gentle  degrees,  fo  as  to  fupply 
the  writer  a long  time  without  being  under  the  nccel- 
fity  of  taking  frdh  ink. 

The  fountain-pen  is  compofed  of  fcveral  pieces,  as 
in  Plate  CCCLaXXII.  where  the  mid  Me  piece  F 
cirries  the  pen,  which  is  ferewed  into  the  infide  of  a 
little  pipe,  which  again  is  foldcred  to  another  pipe  of 
the  fame  bignefs  as  the  lid  C ; in  which  lid  is  folder- 
ed  a male  ferew,  for  ferewing  on  the  cover,  as  alfo  for 
flopping  a little  hole  at  the  place  anl  hindering  the 
ink  from  palling  through  it.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
piece  F is  a little  pipe,  on  the  outfiJe  of  whu  h the 
top-cover  H may  be  ferewed.  In  the  cover  therfc  goes 
a poit-crayon,  which  is  to  be  ferewed  into  the  lafl- 
inrniioned  pipe,  in  order  to  flop  the  end  of  the  pipe, 
into  which  the  ink  is  to  be  poured  by  a funnel.  To 
ufe  the  pen,  the  cover  G mull  be  taken  off,  and 
the  pen  a little  fhaken,  to  make  the  ink  run  more 
freely. 

There  are,  it  is  well  known,  fome  inflruments  ufed 
by  pra&ical  mathematician?,  which  arc  called  pen/,  and 
which  are  dillinguilhed  according  to  the  ufe  to  which 
they  are  principally  applied  ; as  for  example,  the  draw- 
ing pen,  See.  an  inflrument  too  common  to  require  a 
particular  description  in  this  place.  But  it  may  be 
proper  t»  take  fome  notice  of  the  geometric  pen,  as 
it  in  not  fo  well  known,  nor  the  principles  on  which 
it  depends  fo  obvious. 

The  geometric  Pit*  is  an  inflrument  in  which,  by  a 
circular  motion,  a right  line,  a circle,  ah  ellipfe,  and 
other  rnathematicrl  figure?,  may  he  deferibed.  It  was 
Grll  invented  end  exp!  lined  by  John  Baptitl  Suardi, 
in  a work  inlitled  Nouvo  /jhomenti  per  la  Defcrixxione 
di  ehvtrfe  Curve  Ant  'd  hi  t Modem?,  See.  Several  wri- 
ters had  obferved  the  curves  arifing  from  the  com- 
pound motion  of  two  circle*,  one  moving  found  the 
other  ; but  Suardi  firft  realized  the  principlr,  and  firft 
reduced  it  to  practice.  It  haa  been  lately  introduced 
whh  fuccefs  into  the  fleam-engine  by  Watt  and  Bol- 
ton. Th*l  number  of  curves  this  inflrument  can  d«- 
feribe  is  truly  amazing  ; the  author  enumerates  noj 
Ufa  than  1273,  which  (he  fays)  can  be  defetibed  by 
it  in  the  fimptc  form.  We  fhall  give  a Ihort  deferip- 
tion  of  it  from  Adam’s  Geometrical  end  Graphical 
EfTay?. 

“ Plate  CCCLXXXII.  fig.  10.  reprefents  the 
geometric  pen  ; A,  B,  C,  the  Hand  by  which  it  is  flip- 
ported  ; the  legs  A,  B,  C are  contrived  to  fold  one 
within  the  other  for  the  convenient  e of  packing.  A 
flrorg  axis  1)  is  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  frame  ; to  the 
lower  part  t)f  this  axis  any  of  the  wheels  (as  i)  may 
be  adapted  ; when  ferewed  to  it  they  are  immoveable. 
EG  is  an  arm  contrived  to  turn  round  upon  the  main 
axis  D ; two  Aiding  boxes  are  fitted  to  this  arm  ; to 
thefe  boxes  any  of  the  wheels  belonging  to  the  geo- 
metric pen  may  be  fixed,  and  then  Aid  fo  that  the 
wheels  may  take  into  each  other  and  the  immoveable 
wheel  i s it  is  evident,  that  by  making  the  arm  EG  re- 
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volve  round  the  axis  D,  thefe  wheels  will  be  made  to  Pen 

revolve  alfo,  and  that  the  number  of  their  revolution*  U ** 

will  depend  on  the  proportion  between  the  teeth.  Fg  ™ 
is  an  arm  carrying  the  pencil;  this  arm  Hides  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  box  cdt  in  order  that  the 
didance  of  the  pencil  from  the  centre  of  the  wheel  h 
may  be  eafily  varied ; the  box  cd  is  fitted  to  the  axis 
of  the  wheel  h,  and  turns  round  with  it,  carrying  the 
urm/g  w,th  : is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 

revolut  ons  will  be  fewer  or  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  difference  between  the  numbers  of  the  teeth  in  the 
wheels  b and  i ; this  bar  and  fockct  arc  eafily  removed 
for  changing  the  wheels.  When  two  wheels  only  are 
ufed,  the  bar  fg  moves  in  the  fame  direction  with  the 
bar  EG  ; but  it  another  wheel  is  introduced  between 
them,  they  move  in  contrary  dirc&ions. 

“ The  numberof  teeth  in  ihc  wheels,  andconfcquent- 
ly  the  relative  velocity  of  the  epicycle  or  arm //,  may 
be  varied  in  injinitum.  The  numbers  wc  have  ufed  arc 
8,  16,  24,  3a,  40,  48,  56,  64,  7 a,  80,  88,  96. 

“ The  conftruclion  and  application  of  this  inflrument 
is  fo  evident  from  the  figure,  that  nothiog  entire  need 
be  pointed  out  %tbaq  the  combinations  by  which  vari- 
ous figures  may  be  prodqpcd.  Wc  fhall  take  two  as 
examples : 

“ The  radius  of  EG  (fig.  1 1.)  muft  be  to  that  ot* 
fs  »»  10  to  5 nearly  ; their  velocities,  or  the  number 
nf  teeth  in  the  wheels,  to  be  equal ; the  motion  to  be 
in  the  fame  direction. 

“ If  the  length  of//  be  varied,  the  looped  figure  - 
delineated  at  fig.  12.  will  be  produced.  A circle  tuay 
be  deferibed  by  equal  wheels,  and  any  radius  but  the 
lars  muft  move  in  contrary  dircC^om. 

“ To  defc  rile  by  thu  circular  motion  a Jl might  line  and 
an  ellipft.  For  a flraight  line,  equal  radii,  ths  velocity 
as  1 to  2,  the  motion  in  a contrary  direction  ; the 
fame  data  will  give  a variety  of  cllipfgs,  only  the  radii 
muft  t?c  unequal ; the  cllipfcs  may  be  deferibed  in  any 
diredion.**  Sec  lig.  13. 

Pen , or  Penjtock.  See  Pinstoc*. 

Sej.Ptt e.  Sec  Pennatula. 

PENANCE,  a punifhmcnt,  cither  voluntary  orim- 
pofed  by  authority,  for  the  faults  a pcifon  has  com- 
mitted. Penance  is  one  of  the  feven  facraments  of 
the  Romifh  church.  Bcfidcs  falling,  alms,  abftimncc, 
and  the  like,  which  are  the'  gencr.il  conditions  of  pe- 
nance, there  are  others  of  a more  particular  kind  a 5 
the  repeating  a certain  number  of  avc  marys,  patcr- 
nofterf,  and  credos,  wearing  a bair-fhitl,  and  giving 
one’s  fclf  a certain  number  of  Gripes.  In  Italy  and 
Spain  it  is  ufual  to  fee  Cltriftians  almoft  naked,  loaded 
with  chains  and  a crofs,  and  lathing  thcmfclvca  at 
every  ftep. 

PENATES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a kind  of  tute- 
lar, deities,  either  of  countries  or  particular  houfes  ; 
in  which  laft  fenfe  they  differed  in  nothing  trorn  the 
lares.  See  Lakes. 

The  pc  nates  were  properly  the  tutelar  gods  of  the 
Trojans,  and  were  only  adopted  by  the  Romans,  who 
gave  them  the  title  of penatet. 

PENCIL,  an  inftiunaent  ufed  by  pointers  for  lay- 
ing on  their  colours.  Pencils  ate  of  various  kinds, 
and  made  of  various  materials  ; the  large  ft  forts  arc 
made  of  boars  briftlcs,  the  thick  ends  of  which  arc 
bound  to  a flick,  bigger  or  lcfa  according  to  the  ufca 
6 they 
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Pencil*  they  ire  defigned  for ; thefe,  when  Urge,  are  called 
Pcnd.nt.  brujbtt.  The  finer  forts  of  pencils  are  made  of  camels, 
* badgers,  and  fquirrels  hair,  and  of  the  down  of  fwanst 

thefe  are  tied  at  the  upper  end  with  a piece  of  flrong 
thread,  and  indofed  in  the  barrel  of  a quill. 

AH  good  pencils,  on  being  drawn  between  the  lips, 
come  to  a fine  point. 

Pencil,  is  alfo  an  inftrument  ufrd  in  drawing, 
writing,  See.  made  of  long  pieces  *f  black-lead  or 
red  chalk,  placed  in  a groove  cut  in  a Hip  of  cedar  ; 
on  which  other  pieces  of  cedar  being  glued,  the  whole 
is  planed  round,  and  one  of  the  ends  being  cut  to  a 
point,  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 

Black-lead  in  fine  powder,  ftirred  into  melted  ful- 
phur,  unites  with  it  fo  uniformly,  and  in  fuch  quanti- 
ty, iu  virtue  perhaps  of  its  abounding  with  fulphur, 
that  though  the  compound  remains  fluid  enough  to  be 
poured  into  moulds,  it  looks  nearly  like  the  coarfcr 
iorts  of  black-lead  itfelf.  Probably  the  way  which 
Prince  Rupert  is  faid  to  have  had,  mentioned  in 
the  third  volume  of  Dr  Birch’s  Hiftory  of  the  Royal 
Society,  of  making  black-lead  run  like  a rectal  in 
a mould,  fo  as  to  (erve  for  black-lead  again,  confined 
in  mixing  with  it  fulphur  or  ftilphurcons  bodies. 

On  this  principle  the  German  black-lei  d pencils  are 
faid  to  he  made ; and  many  of  thofe  which  are  hawk 
ed  about  by  certain  ptrfona  among  us  arc  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner : their  melting  or  foftening,  when 
held  to  a candle,  or  applied  to  a red  hot  iron,  And 
yielding  a bluifti  flame,  with  a ftrong  fmcll  like  that 
of  turning  brimft<5tie,  betrays  their  cotnpofition  j for 
black  lead  itfelf  yields  no  fmcll  or  fume,  and  fuffers  no 
apparent  alteration  ia  that  heat.  Pencils  made  with 
fuch  additions  are  of  a very  bad  kind  ; they  arc  hard, 
brittle,  and  do  not  cafl  or  make  a mark  freely  either 
on  p per  or  wo%d,  rather  cutting  or  fetching  them 
than  leaving  a coloured  ftroke. 

The  true  English  pencils  (which  Vogel  in  his  mine- 
ral fyftem,  and  fome  other  foreign  writers,  imagine’ to 
be  prepared  alio  by  melting  the  black-lead  with  fome 
additional  fubftances,  and  calling  it  into  a mould)  arc 
formed  of  black-lead  alone  fawed  into  flips,  which 
are  fitted  into  a groove  made  in  a piece  of  wood,  and 
another  flip  of  wood  glued  over  them  : the  fofteft 
^ wood,  as  cedar,  is  made  choice  of,  that  the  pencil 
may  be  the  ealier  cut ; and  a part  at  one  end,  too 
(hors  to  1c  conveniently  ufed  after  the  reft  has  been 
worn  and  cut  away,  is  left  unfilled  with  the  black-lqpd, 
that  there  maybe  no  wafte  of  fu  valuable  a commo- 
dity. Thefe  pencils  are  greatly  preferable  to  the 
others,  though  fcldom  fo  perfect  as  could  be  wiihed, 
being  accompanied  with  foroe  degree  of  the  fame  in- 
conveniences, and  being  very  unequal  in  their  quality, 
on  a<  count  of  different  forts  of  the  mineral  being  frau- 
dulently joined  together  in  one  pencil,  the  foie -part 
being  commonly  pretty  good,  and  the  reft  of  an  infe- 
rior kind.  Some,  to  ayoid  theft  imperfeAions,  take 
the  finer  pieces  of  black  lead  itfelf,  which  they  faw 
into  flip?,  and  fix  for  ofe  in  portcrayons:  this  is 
doubtlefs  the  fureft  way  of  obtaining  black-lead  cray- 
ons, whofe  godSneft  can  be  depended  on. 

PENDANT,  an  ornament  hanging  at  the  ear,  fre- 
quently computed  of  diamonds,  pearls,  and  other 
jewels. 
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Pendants,  in  heraldry,  parts  hanging  downs  from  Pendants 
the  label,  to  the  number  of  three,  four,  five,  or  fix  M 
at  moft,  ref  mbling  the  drops  in  the  Doric  freeze.  Pendulum. 
When  they  are  more  than  three,  they  muft  b«  fpccificd  " 
in  blazoning. 

Pendants  of  a Ship,  are  thofe  dreamers,  or  long 
colours,  which  are  fplit  and  divided  into  two  parts, 
eliding  in  points,  and  hung  at  the  head  of  mads,  or  at 
the  yard  arm  ends. 

PENDENE-Vow,  in  Cornwall,  in  England,  on  the 
north  coaft,  by  Morvath.  There  is  here  an  unfa- 
thomable cave  under  the  earth,  into  which  the  fea 
flows  at  high-water.  The  cliffs  between  this  and  St  m 
Ives  fhine  as  if  they  had  ftoie  of  copper,  of  which 
indeed  there  is  abundance  within-land. 

PENDENNIS,  in  Cornwall,  at  the  mouth  of  Fal- 
mouth haven,  is  a peninfula  of  a mile  and  a half  in 
conipafa.  On  this  Henry  VIII.  creeled  a caftle,  op- 
pofi'c  to  that  of  St  Maw’s,  which  he  likewife  built. 

It  was  fortified  by  (|urcn  Elizabeth,  and  ferved  then 
for  the  governor’s  houfe.  It  is  one  of  the  larged 
cattles  io  Britain,  and  is  built  on  a high  rack.  It  is 
ftronger  by  land  than  St  Maw’s,  being  regularly  for- 
tified, and  having  good  outworks. 

PENDULOUS,  a term  applied  to  any  thing  that 
bends  or  har.gs  downwards. 

PENDULUM,  a vibrating  body  fufpended  from 
a fixed  point.  For  the  biftory  of  this  invention,  fee 
the  article  Clock. 

The  theory  of  the  pendulum  depends  on  that  of  the 
inclined  plane.  Hence,  in  order  to  underftsnd  the 
nature  of  the  pendulum,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  pre- 
mife  fome  of  the  properties  of  this  plane ; referring, 
however,  to  Itv/intJ  Plans , and  Section  VI.  in  the 
article  Mechanics,  for  the  domonllratiun. 

I.  Let  AC  (fig.  I.J  be  an  inclined  plane,  AB  its 
perpendicular  height,  and  D any  heavy  body : then 
the  force  which  impels  the  body  D to  deft  end  along 
the  inclined  pl*hc  AC,  is  to  the  ahfolutc  force  of  gra- 
vity aa  the  height  of  the  plane  AB  is  to  its  length 
AC  ; ami  the  motion  of  the  body  will  be  uniformly 
accelerated. 

II.  The  velocity  acquired  in  any  given  time  by  a 
body  defending  on  an  inclined  plane  AC,  is  to  the 
velocity  acquired  in  the  fame  time  by  a body  falling 
freely  and  pcipendiculaily  as  the  height  of  the  plane 
AB  to  its  length  AC.  The  final  velocities  will  be 
the  fam«4  the  f?acea  defer  1 bed  will  be  in  the  fame 
ratio  ; and  the  times  of  tlcfcription  are  as  the  fpacca 
defer  ibed. 

III.  If  a body  defeend  along  fcvcral  contiguous 
planes,  AJJ,  BC,  CD,  (fig.  2.)  the  final  velocity, 
namely,  that  u the  point  D,  will  be  equal  to  the  final 
velocity  in  defending  through  the  perpendicular  AE, 
the  perpendicular  heights  -being  equal.  Hence,  if 
thefe  planes  be  fuppofed  indefinitely  Hunt  and  nume- 
rous, they  may  be  conceived  to  form  a curve  ; and 
therefore  the  final  velocity  acquired  by  a body  in  de- 
fending through  any  curve  AF,  will  be  equal  to  the 
final  velocity  acquired  in  defending  through  the 
planes  AB,  BC,  CD,  or  to  that  in  defending  through 
AE,  the  perpendicular  heights  being  cqunh 

IV.  If  from  the  upper  or  lower  extremity  of  the 
vertical  diameter  of  a circle  a cord  be  drawn,  the 

tiar.c 
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•dfcrduhitn.  time  of  defeent  along  this  cord  will  be  equal  to  the 
* _ ' time  of  defeent  through  the  vertical  diameter } and 

therefore  the  times  of  defeent  through  all  cords  in 
the  fame  circle,  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  the  ver- 
tical diameter,  will  be  equal. 

V.  The  times  of  defeent  of  two  bodies  through 
two  planet  equally  elevated  will  be  m the  fulxJupIi- 
cate  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  the  planet.  If,  inftead  of 
one  plane,  each  be  compofed  of  feveral  contiguous 
planes  fimilarly  placed,  the  times  of  dtfrem  along 
thefe  planes  will  be  iu  the  fame  ratio.  Hence,  alfo, 
the  tiroes  of  deferibing  fimilar  arches  of  circles  fimilar- 
ly placed  will  be  in  tbe  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the 
lengths  of  the  arches-  * 

VI.  The  fame  things  bold  good  with  regard  to 
bodies  projedfed  upward,  whether  they  afeend  ifpon 
inclined  planes  or  along  the  archea  of  circh.l. 

The  point  or  axis  of  fofpeqfion  of  a pendulum  ia 
that  point  about  which  it  peribrms  its  vibrations,  or 
from  which  it  ia  fufprnded. 

Tbe  centre  of  ofciUation  it  a point  in  which,  if  all 
the  matter  in  a pendulum  were  collected,  any  force 
applied  at  thii  centre  would  generate  the  fame  angular 
velocity  in  a given  time  as  the  fame  force  when  ap- 
plied at  the  centre  of  gravity. 

The  length  of  a pendulum  is  equal  to  the  diftance 
between  the  axis  of  fufpeofion  and  centre  of  Ofcib 
lation. 

Let  PN  (fig.  3.)  reprefeut  a pendulum  fufpended 
from  the  point  P ; if  the  lower  p^rt  N of  the  pendu- 
lum be  raifcd  to  A,  and  let  fall,  it  will  by  its  own  gra- 
vity defeend  through  the  circular  arch  AN,  and  will 
have  acquired  the  fame  velocity  a't  the  point  N that  a 
body  would  acquire  in  falling  perpendicularly  from  C 
to  N,  and  will  endeavour  to  go  off  with'that  velocity 
k>  the  tangent  ND  ; but  being  prevented  by  the  rod 
or  cord,  will  move  through  the  arch  NB  to  B,  where, 
lofing  all  its  velocity,  it  will  by  its  gravity  defeend 
‘through  the  arch  Blvind,  having  acquired  the  f*mc 
velocity  as  before,  will  afeend  to  A.  In  this  manner 
it  will  continue,  its  motion  forward  and  backward 
along  the  arch  ANB,  which  is  called  «»  ofctilaiory 
or  vibratory  motion  ; and  each  fwing  is  called  a tv- 
braiion. 

Pro*.  I.  If  a pendulum  vibrates  in  very  fmalt  cir- 
cular arches,  the  times’ of  vibrution  may  be  confidercd 
as  tqual,  whatever  be  the  proportion  of  the  archfc*. 

Let  PN  (fig.  4.)  be  a pendulum  : the  tig*  of  dqf- 
feribing  the  arch  AB  will  be  equal  to  the  time  of 
deferibing  CD ; thefe  arches  beiug  fuppofed  very 
{mall.  , 

Join  AN,  CN  1 then  fmcc  the  times  of  defeent 
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its  inertia.  When  the  vibrations  of  pendulums  are  'Fcnidufcrm. 
compared,  it  is  always  under  flood  that  the  pendulums  * f 
deferihe  either  fimilar  finite  arcs,  or  arcs  of  cvancfccot 
magnitude,  nnlrf*  the  contrary  is  mentioned. 

Prop.  II I.  If  a pendulum  vibrat  s in  the  fmall  arc 
ef  a circle,  the  time  of  one,  vibration  is  to  the  time  of 
a body's  falling  perpendicularly  through  half  the  length 
of  the  pendulum  at  the  circumference  of  a circle  is  to 
its  diameter. 

Let  PE  (fig.  5.)  be  the  pendulum  which  deferibea 
the  arci^ANC  in  the  time  of  one  vibration;  let  PN 
be  perpendicular  to 'the  liorix  .m,  and  draw  the  cords 
AC,  AN  ; take  the  arc  E e infinitely  fmall,  and  draw 
EFG,  e/g  perpendicular  to  PN,  gt  parallel  to  AC; 
defence  the  fenjcircle  BGN,  and  drawer,  gt  perpen- 
dicular to  EG  : now  let  t = time  of  defeemting 
through  the  diameter  aPN,  or  through  the  cord 
AN  : Then  the  velocities  gained  by  filling  through 
2PN,  and  by  the  pen  jnlum's  defeending  through  tne 
arch  AE,  will  be  as  v'iPN  and  */Bf“ ; and  the  fpaco 
def'Tibcd  in  the  time  f,  after  the  fall  through  iPN,  is 
4PN.  But  the  times  are  as  the  fpaccs  divided  by  the 
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Therefore  ^===  or  a «/IFR  : t ■, 

tXEe 

.deferibing  E e ~ '2 x~BF  ‘n  l^C 

triangles  PEF,  Err,  and  KOF,  Ggtt 

EF  ^ 

As  PE=PN  : EF  : ; Er  : eras- 3^  X E r } 

FG  ^ 

And  KG=KD:FGt;  GgtGt  = jftj  XG*. 

EF  FG 

But  it's  G/;  therefore  X E X Gg. 

„ * PNxFG  „ 

Hence  E t -KDxEjrX  Gg. 

And  by  fubdiluting  thru  value  of  E t in  tbe  former 
equation,  we  ha»e  tbe  time  of  deferibing  Eta 

rxPNxFGxG  r , , 

— — r.  : But  by  the  nature  of  the 

-KDxEFxv'BFxTFS  1 


circle  FG  = v'Ul  Xf  N,  and  EF=VfN  + PFXFN. 
Hence,  by  fubHitution,  we obtain  the  timeof deferibing 

v /xPNXj/BT^TNxGjr  u 

:KI)  X v' xFN X vTiFx'i PKs 

* . .Xc/BTxGx rXy/2PNxG/ 

iKDxv' PN+PFx  v^t=  .jKDxt'PN  + PF  = 
/x^/iPN 

STJpTfsf xG'-  But  NF-  *"  iu  mew 

along  oil  cords^injthe  fame  flreks,  drawn  from  one  ^juautky  for  all  the  arches  Gg,  is  nearly  equaljo  NK; 

/xv'iPN 


extremity  of  the  vertical  diameter,  are  equal  ; therefore 
the  cords  AN,  CN,  and  confequcntly  their  doubles, 
will  be  dcfcribed  in  the  fame  time ; but  the  arches 
AN,  CN  being  fuppofed  very  fmall,  will  therefore 
!>e  nearly  equal  to  their  cords : hence  the  times  of  vi- 
brations in  thefe  itches  will  be  nesrly«qual. 

Pros.  II.  Pendulums  which  are  of  cite  fame  length 
vibrate  in  the  fame  time,  whatever  be  the  proportion 
of  their  weights.  • 

This  follows  from  the  property  of  gravity,  which  is 
.always  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter,  or  to 


therefore  the  tinjc  of  defciibing  Er=- 


:BNxv':PN— NK 

XGg.  Whence  the  time  of  deferibing  the  arch  A ED 
OCv'TFN  

-I^7TpfT=M:xBGN  ‘ “<J  ,he of  dt‘ 

fenbing  tbe  whole  arth  ADC,  or  the aime  of  one  vi* 
. . . /xv'jPN 

b™“0D*  “ = SwM  x lBGN-  But 

when  the  arch  ANC  is  very  fmall,  NK  vemfhes,  and 

, the* 
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Ytendutan-  then  the  of  vibration  in  a very  faall  arc  is 
/Xv'aVN  iBGN 

=75w^xiBGN=**HBtr  N.ow  * ' 

be  the  time  of  dcfccnt  through  2 PN  ; then  fioce  the 
fpaces  defcnbed  are  as  the  h|uarei  of  the  times,  I t will 
be  the  time  of  defcent  through  JPN : therefore  the 
diameter  PN  is  to  the  circumference  2BGN,  as  the 
time  of  filling  through  half  the  length  of  the  pendu* 
lum  is  to  the  time  of  one  vibration.  v 

Prop.  IV.  The  length  of  a pendulum  vibrating  fe- 
coeds  is  to  twice  the  fpace  through  which  a body  falls 
in  one  fecond,  as  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  a circle 
is  to  the  fquare  of  its  circumference. 

Let  tt  = dhmetcr  of  a circle  = u r = circumfe- 
rence = 3.141  59,  dec.  t to  the  time  cf  one  vibration, 
and  p the  length  ot  the  corrupody  pendulum  ; then  by 
d 

lift  propofition  c z d s:  1"  : — =.  time  of  falling  through 

half  the  length  of  the  pendulum-  Let  fpace  de- 
feribed  fey  a body  falling  perpendicularly  in  the  fir  ft 
fecond  : then  fmee  the  fpaces  defcnbed  arc  in  the  fab- 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  times  of  deferptjon,  therefore 

*"  I 7"  : Vjf.  Hrocec’  id' : : a : f. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment,  that  in  latitude 
31  r*  * body  falls  about  16.1 1 feet  in  the  firft  fecond  : 
hence  the  length  of  a pendulum  vibrating  feconds  in 

that  latitude  is  s=r=rr. .»  = 3 feet  3. 174  inches. 
3.14759! 

Prop.  V.  The  times  of  the  vibrations  of  two 
pendulums  in  fimilar.,  arcs  of  circles  arp  in  a fubdupli- 
cate  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  the  pendulums. 

Mate  Let  PN,  PO  (fig.  6.)  b.e  two  pendulum*  vibrating  in 
cccluz.  the  fimilar  arcs  A 13,  CD;  the  time  of  a vibration  of 
the  pendulum  PN  is  to  the  time  of  a vibration 
of  the  pendulum  PO  in  a fubdnplic.-.tc  ratio  cf  PN 
to  PO. 

Since  the  area  AN,  CO  are  fimilar  and  fitnilarly 
placed,  the  time  of  defcent  through  AN  will  be  to 
the  time  of  defcent  through  CO  in  the  fubdu plicate 
ratio  of  AN  to  CO  : hut  tire  tinusof  dcfccnt  through 
the  arcs  AN  and  CO  are  equal  to  tialf  the  times  of 
vibration  of  the  pendulums  PN,  PO  reflectively. 
Hence  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum  PN  in 
the  arch  A B is  to  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  pen- 
dulum PO  in  the  fimilar  arc  CD  in  the  fubdu  plicate 
ratio  of  AN  t#  CO : and  fines  the  radii  PN,  P.O  are 
proportional  to  the  fimilsr  arcs  AN,  CO,  thcicforc 
the  time  of  vibration  of  the  peniuldm  PN  will  be  to 
the  time  of  vibration  of  the  peudulum  PO  in  a fubdu- 
plicate  ratio  of  PN  to  PO. 

% If  the  length  of  a pendulum  vibrating  feconds  be. 
39.174  inches,  then  the  length  of  a pendulum  vibra- 
ting tiaU  feconds  will  be  9.793  inches.  For  1 ' : * ^ i 
VJ9.174  : V'*  S «nd  1 1 i ::  J9-I74V  *•  Hence 
39-174 

* = -— — = 9'  TO3- 

* * 

Pros.  VI.  * The  lengths  of  pendulums  vibrating  in 
the  fame  time,  in  different  places,  will  be  as  the  forces 
af^pavhy. 

For  the  velocity  geacratcd  in  any  given  time  is  di- 
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recily  as  the  force  of  gravity,  and  inversely  as  the  quan-  Pendulum! 
tity  of  matter  *.  Now  the  matter  being  fuppofed  the  # *■  . 

fame  in  both  pendulums,  the  velocity  is  as  the  force  of^^*  tm 
gravity  ; and  the  fpace  parted  through  in  a given  timcp. 
will  be  as  the  velocity;  that  is,  as  the  gravity. 

Cor.  Since  the  lengths  of  pendulums  vibrating  in  the 
fame  time  in  finall  arcs  arc  an  the  gravitating  forces, 
and  as  gravity  increxfes  with  the  jatitude  on  account  of 
the  fpheroidal  figure  of  the  earth  and  its  rotation 
about  its  axis ; hence  the  length  of  a pendulum  ribra- 
ting  in  a given  time  will  be  variable  with  the  latitude* 
and  the  fame  pendulum  will  vibrate  flower  the  ocarer- 
it  is  carried  to  the  rqpator. 

Prop.  VII.  The  time  of  vibrations  of  pendulums 
of  the  fame  length,  a&ed  upon  by  different  forces  of 
gravity,  are  reciprocally  as  the  fquare  root*  of  the 
forces.  * 

For  when  the  matter  is  give*,  the  velocity  is  as  the 
force  acybtime  ; and  the  fpace  described  by  any  givetf 
force  is  as  the  force  and  fquare  of  the  time.  Hence 
the  lengths  of  pendulums  are  as  the  forces  and  the 
fquares  of  the  times  of  falling  through  them.  Butr 
thefe  times  are  in  a given  ratio  to  the  times  of  vibra- 
tion ; whence  the  lengths  of  pendulums  are  as  the 
forces  and  ike  fquares  of  the  times  of  vibration. 
Therefore,  when  the  lengths  arc  given,  the  forces  will ' 
be  reciprocally  as  the  fquare  of  the  times,  and  the 
times  of  vibration  reciprocally  atf  the  fquare  roots  of 
the  forces. 

Cor.  Let  p z z length  of  pendulum;  g — force  of 
gravity,  and  t = time  of  vibration.  Then  fince  p zz 

Hence  g = /Xyr  I ond  /— 

That  is,  the  forces  in  different  places  are  dtre&Iy  as 
the  lengths  of  the  pendulums,  and  inverfdy  as  the 
fquare  roots  of  the  times  of  vibration  ; ond  the  times 
of  vibration  are  diredly  as  the  fquare  roots  of  the 
lengths  of  the  pendulums,  and  ipvetfely  as  the  fquare 
roots  of  the  gftviuting  forces. 

Prop.  VIII.  A pendulum  which  vibrates  in  the 
arch  of  a cycloid  deferibes  the  greateft  and  lesft  vibra- 
tions in  the  fame  time. 

This  property  is  demand  rated  «4nfy  on  a fuppoG- 
tion  that  the  whole  mafs  of  the  pendulum  is  concen- 
trated in  a point : but  this  fcqtnot  take  place  in  any' 
really  vif, rating  body ; and  when  the  pendulum  is  of 

Snite  fnagnitude,  there  is  no  point  given  in  pofitiou' 

Tiich  determines  the  length  of  the  pendulum  ; on  the 
contrary  the  ccutre  of  ofcillation  will  not  occupy  the 
Cune  pLcfe  in  the  given  body,  when  dcicribtng  different' 
parts  of  the  trad  it  moves  through,  hut  will  continu- 
ally be  moved  in  refpeft  of  the  pendulum  itfelt*  du-* 
nag  its  vibration.  That  circumttancc  his  prevented 
any  general  determination  of  the  time  of  vibration  ia‘ 
a cycloidal  arc,  except  in  the  imaginary  cafe  refer- 
red to. 

There  are  many  other  rbftncles  which  concur  iu 
gendering  the  application  of  this  qprve  to  the  vibra- 
tion of  pendulums  defined  for  the  meafures  of  time 
the  fource  ot  effort  far  greater  than  thof.*  which  by 
its  peculiar  property  it  is  intended  to  obvute  ; and  it 
is  now  wholly  diluted  in  practice.  , 

Although  ihc  timea  of  vibtaiion  of  a pendulum  inr 
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Pendulum,  different  archea  be  nearly  equal*  yet  from  what  baa  been 
faid,  it  will  appear,  that  if  the  ratio  of  the  leaft  of 
thefe  archea  to  the  pirated  be  confiderable,  the  vibra- 
i tons  will  lie  performed  in  different  times  j and  the 
difference*  though  fraatl,  will  become  fenQble  in  the 
courfe  of  one  or  more  days.  In  clocks  ufed  for  aftro- 
nomic.'l  purposes,  it  will  therefore  be  neccffary  to  ob- 
ferve  the  arc  of  vibration  ; which  if  different  from  that 
deferibed  by  the  pendulum  when  the  clock  keeps  time, 
there  a correction  mutt  be  applied  to  the  time  fliown 
by  the  clock.  This  correction,  exprefled  in  fecond*  of 
time,  will  be  equal  to  the  half  of  three  timea  the  differ- 
ence of  the  fqu*re  of  the  given  arc,  and  of  that  of  the 
arc  deferibed  by  the  pendulum  when  the  dock  keeps 
• timCt  thefe  area  being  exprefled  in  degrees  • ; and  fo 

fUxitu,  muc|J  the  clock  gain  or  lofe  according  as  <hc 
**  '*  fir  ft.  of  thefe  arches  it  left  or  greater  than  tht  fecond. 

Thua,  if  a clock  keeps  time  when  the  pendulum  vi- 
brates in  an  arch  of  30,  it  will  lofe  io{-  fec*.«*ids  daily 
in  an  arch  of  4 degrees. 

For  4*—  3*  X \ =:  7 X ^ = 1 Or  feconds. 

The  length  of  a pendulum  rod  inrreafes  with  heat  ; 
and  the  quantity  of  cxfftmfion  anfwrring  to  any* given 
degree  of  heat  ia  experimentally  found  by  means  of  a 
I Sec  fyn-  pyrometer  t;  but  the  degree  of  heat  at  any  given  time 
ia  fhown  by  a thermometer  : hence  that  inftrument 
fhould  be  placed  within  the  clock-cafe  at  3 height 
nearly  eqflal  to  that  of  the  middle  of  the  pendulum  j 
rnd  its  height,  for  this  purpofe,  fhould  he  examined  at 
leaft  once  a day.  Now  by  a table  conlcru&ed  to  ex- 
hibit the  daily  quantity  of  acceleration  or  retardation 
of  the  clock  anfwering  to  every  probable  height  of  the 
thermometer,  the  corTefponding  correction  may  be 
obtained.  It  is  alfo  neeefiary  to  obferve,  that  the 
meEn  height  of  the  thermometer  during  the  interval 
ought  to  be  ufed.  In  Six’s  thermometer  this  height 
may  be  eafily  obtained  j but  in  thermometers  of  the 
common  conflru&ion  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  find 
this  mean. 

Ithad  been  found,  by  repeated  experiment*,  that  abrafs 
rod  equal  in  length  to  a fecond  pendulum  will  expand  or 
central  -rvw  Part  °f  a chan!fe  tempe- 

taiure  of  one  degree  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer;  and 
fmcc  the  times  of  vibration  are  in  a fubduplicate  ratio 
of  the  lengths  of  the  pendulum,  hence  an  expanfion  or 
contra&ton  of  tbvts  part  of  an  inch  will  anfwer  nearly  to 
one  fecond  daily  : therefore  a change  of  one  deiyec  in 
the  thermometer  will  occafion  a difference  in  the  rate  of 
the  clock  equal  to  one  fecond  daily.  Whence,  if  the 
clock  be  fo  adjufted  as  to  keep  time  when  the  thermome- 
ter is  at  550,  it  will  lofe  10  fcconds  daily  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  at  65°*  and  gam  as  much  when  it  ia  at  45*. 

Hence  the  daily  variation  q£  the  rate  of  the  clock 
from  fummer  to  winter  will  be  very  cun  fid  era!  >le.  It 
is  true  indeed  that  moil  pendulums  have  a nut  pr  re- 
gulator at  the  lower  end,  by  which  the  bob  may  J>e 
railed  or  lowered  a determinate  quantity  ; and  there- 
fore, while  the  height  of  the  thermometer  ia  the  fame, 
the  rate  of  the  cldck  will  be  uniform,  llut  fince  thd 
Hate  of  the  weather  is  ever  variable,  and  as  it  is  im- 
pcflible  to  be  raifiog  or  lowering  the  bob  of  the  pen- 
dulum at  every  change  of  the  thermometer,  therefore 
the  correction  formerly  mentioned  is  to  be  applied. 
This  correction,  however,  it  in  fume  racafure  liable  to  a 


fmall  degree  of  uncertainty  f and  in  ardeT  to  avoid  ft  Paadala*. 
altogether,  fevcral  contrivance*  have  been  propofed  by  * 
cnndrtiAing  a pendulum  of  different  materials,  and  fo 
difpofing  them  that  their  effedb  imy  be  in  oppofite 
directions,  and  thereby  counterbalance  each  other; 
and  by  this  means  the  pendulum  will  continue  of  the 
lame  length.  * * 

Mercurial  Pfndulvm.  The  firft  of  thefe  inventions  is  Meremnei 
that  by  the  celebrated  Mr  George  Graham.  In  this,  the 
rod  of  the  pendulum  is  a hollow  tube,  in  which  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  mercury  is  pot.  Mr  Graham  firft  ufed 
a glafs  rtrbe,  and  the  clock  to  which  it  was  applied  was 
placed  in  the  mod  expofed  part  of  the  houfe.  It  was  kept 
conftamlygoing,  without  having  the  hands  or  pendutum 
altered,  from  the  qth  of  June  1722  to  the  14th  of  Oc-  pW/. 
tober  1725,  and'iti  rate  was  determined  by  traofita 
fixed  ftars.  Another  clock  made  with  extraordinary jo* 
care,  having  a pendulum  about  Cio  pounds  weight,  and 
not  vibrating  above  one  degree  and  a half  from  the 
perpendicular,  was  placed  be  fide  the  former,  in  order 
the  more  readily  to  compare  them  with  each  other, 
and  that  they  might  both  he  tquilly  expofed.  The 
refult  of  all  the  observations  was  tbit,  that  the  irregula- 
rity of  the  clock  with  the  quickfilver  pendulum  ex- 
ceeded not,  when  greateft,  a fixth  part  of  that  of  the 
other  clock  with  the  common  pendulum,  but  for  the 
greateil  part  of  the  year  not  above  r n eighth  or  ninth 
part ; and  even  this  quantity  would  have  been  lefiened, 
had  the  column  of  mercury  been  a little  fhortcr : for 
it  differed  a little  the  contrary  way  from  the  other 
dock,  going  fatter  with  heat  and  flower  with  cold. 

To  confirm  thi*  experiment  more,  about  the  beginning 
of  July  1723  Mr  Graham  took  off  the  heavy  pendu- 
lum from  the  other  clock,  and  made  another  with  mer- 
cury, but  with  this  difference,  that  inftead  of  a glaf* 
tube  he  ufed  a brafs  one,  and  varniihed  the  infide  to 
Secure  it  from  being  injured  by  the  mercury.  Thia 
pendulum  he  ufed  afterwards,  and  found  it  about  the 
fame  degree  of  exa&nefs  as  the  other. 

The  (iridiron  Pbndulvm  is  an  ingenious  contrivance 
for  the  fame  purpofe.  Inftead  of  one  rod,  thia  pendu- 
Ium  is  compofcd  of  any  convenient  odd  number  of  rods, 
as  five,  feveo,  or  nine ; being  fo  connc&ed,  that  the 
cfFeft  of  one  fet  of  them  counteract  that  of  the  other 
fet;  and  therefore,  if  they  are  properly  adjufted  to  each 
other,  the  centres  of  fufpenfion  and  ofemation  will  al- 
waya  be  equidittaot.'  Fig.  7.  reprefents  k gridiron  P!at* 
pendulum  compofcd  of  nine  rod*,  fteel  and  brafs  al-  CCCL***' 
ternatcly.  The  two  outer  rods,  AB,  CD,  which  are 
of  fteel*  are  fattened  to  the  croft  pieces  AC,  BD  by 
means  of  pins.  The  next  two  sods,  EF,  GH,  are  of 
brafs,  and  arc  fattened  to  the  lower  bar  BI),  and  to  the 
fecond  upper  bar  EG.  The  two  following  rod*  are  of 
Heel,  and  are  fattened  to  the  crofs  bars  EG  andllK. 

The  two  rods  adjacent  to  the  central  rod  being  of 
brafa,  are  fattened  to  the  crofs  pieces  IK  and  LM  ; 
and  the  central  rod,  to  which  the  ball  of  the  pendu- 
lum is  attached,  is  fufpended  from  the  crofs  piece  LM# 
and  pa  flea  freely  through  a perforation  m each  of  the 
crofs  bars  1 K,  BD.  From  this  difpofition  of  the  rods, 
it  is  evident  that,  by  the  expansion  of  the  extieme 
rods,  the  crofs  piece  BD,  and  the  two  rods  attache  1 
to  it,  will  defeend : but  fince  thsfc  rods  are  expanded 
by  the  fame  heat,  the  croG  piece  EG  will  confcquent- 

ir 
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yWulitm.  ly  he  ratted,  and  therefore  alfo  the  two  neat  rods  i but 

u'  " bccaufe  thrfe  rods  arc  alfo  expanded,  the  crofs  bar  IK 

will  utfeend  t and  by  die  expanlion  of  the  two  next 
rods,  the  piece  LM  will  be  ratted  a quantity  fufficient 
to  counteract  the  expanlion  of  the  central  rod.  Whence 
it  is  obvioos*  that  the  effect  of  the  Heel  rods  is  to  in- 
creafe  the  length  cf  the  pendulum  in  hot  weather,  and 
to  riiminifli  it  in  cold  weather,  and  that  the  brafs  rod* 
have  a contrary  effect  upon  the  pendulum*  The  effort 
of  the  brafs  rods  mull,  however,  be  equivalent  not  only 
to  that  of  the  Heel  rods,  hut  alfo  to  the  part  above  the 
frame  and  fpriug,  which  conncrts  it  with  the  cock,  and 
to  that  part  between  the  lower  part  of  the  frame  and 
the  centre  of  the  ball. 

t»I.  Tliud.  Another  excellent  contrivance  for  the  fame  purpofe 
is  described  in  a French  author  on  clock- making,  it 
was  ufed  in  the  north  of  England  by  an  ingenious  ar- 
t ill  about  40  years  ngo.  This  invention  is  as  follows  : 
A tar  of  the  fame  metal  with  the  rod  of  the  pendu- 
lum, and  of  the  fame  dtmcnfions,  i»  placed  againft  the 
back-part  of  the  clock-cafe  : from  the  top  of  this  a pirt 
projects  to  which  the  upper  part  of  the  pendulum  ia 
connerted  by  two  fine  pliable  chains  or  filken  filings, 
which  juft,  below  pafs  between  two  plates  of  brafs, 
whofc  lower  edges  will  always  terminate  the  length  of 
the  pendulum  at  the  upper  end.  Thefe  plates  aic  fup- 
ported  on  a pedeflal  fixed  to  the  back  of  the  cafe. 
The  bar  refU  upon  an  immoveable  bafe  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  cafe ; and  is  inferted  into  a groove,  by 
which  means  it  is  always  retained  in  the  fame  pofition. 
From  this  conftnidiion,  it  is  evident  that  the  exteniion 
or  contrartion  of  this  bar,  and  of  the  rod  of  the  pen- 
dulum, will  be  equal,  and  in  contrary  directions.  For 
foppofe  the  rod  o!  the  pendulum  to  be  expanded  any 
given  quantity  by  heat ; then,  aB  the  lower  end  of  the 
bar  refis  upon  a fixed  point,  the  bar  will  be  expanded 
upwards,  and  raife  the  upper  end  of  the  pendulum 
juft  as  much  as  its  length  was  incteafed  ; and  hence 
its  length  below  the  plates  will  be  the  fame  a*  before. 

Of  this  pendulum,  fomewhat  improved  by  MrCrollh- 
waitc  watch  and  clockmakcr,  Dublin,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing description  in  the  Tranfartions  of  the  Royal 
Irifh  Academy,  1788. — **  A and  B (fig.  8 ) are  two 
ctcuax.  rods  of  fteel  iorged  out  of  the  fame  bar,  at  the  fame 
time,  of  the  fame  temper,  and  in  every  refpeft  fipiilar. 
On  the  top  of  B ia  formed  a gibbet  C ; this  rod  ia 
firmly  fupported  by  a llecl  bracket  D,  fixed  on  a large 
piece  of  marble  E,  firmly  fet  into  the  wall  F,  and  ha- 
ving liberty  to  move  freely  upwards  between  crofs  ft.v 
pies  of  brafs,  1,  2,  3,  4,  which  touch  only  in  a point 
in  front  and  rear  (the  (hi  pies  having  been  carefully 
formed  for  that  purpofe)  ; to  the  other  rod  is  firmly 
fixed  by  its  centre  the  lens  G;  of  24  pounds  weight, 
although  it  (houUl  in  ftrirtnefil  be  a little  below  it. 
This  pendulum  is  fufpended  by  a ftiort  fteel  fpring  on 
the  gib!  ct  at  C ; all  which  is  entirely  independent  of 
the  dv  k.  To  •«-•****  of  the  clock-plate  I are  firm- 
ly fere  wed  two  cheeks  neatly  cycloidal at  Iv,  exactly  in 
si  line  with  the  centre  of  the  verge  L.  The  maintain- 
ing power  is  applied  by  a cylindrical  ftcel-ftud,  in  the 
lifual  way  of  regulators,  at  M.  Now,  it  is  very  evj. 
dent,  that  any  expanfion  or  cMitrartiun  that  takes 
place  in  either  of  thefe  cxartly  fimilar  rods,  isinftantly 
counterarted  by  the  other  ; whereas  in  all  compinfation 
pendulums  rompofrd  of  different  materials,  however 
Vot.  XIV.  Part  I. 
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juft  calculation  miy  feem  to  be,  that  carl  never  be  the 
cafe,  bb  not  only  different  metais,  but  alfo  different 
bars  of  the  fame  metal  that  are  not  manufactured  at 
the  fame  time,  and  exart ly  in  the  fame  manner,  arc 
found  by  a good  pyrometer  to  differ  materially  in  their 
degree*  of  expanlion  and  contrartion,  a very  fin  all 
change  afterting  one  and  not  the  other.” 

The  expanlion  or  contraction  of  flraight-grained  fir/iVJW*. 
wood  length  wife,  by  change  of  temperature,  is  fo  fmall,***- 
that  it  is  found  to  make  very  good  pendulum  rods. 

The  wood  called  fafaJiUo  is  faid  to  be  ft  ill  better. 

There  ia  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  previous  ba- 
king, varnilhiug,  gilding,  or  foaking  of  thefe  woods  in 
any  melted  matter,  only  tends  to  impair  the  property 
th%t  renders  them  valuable.  They  Ihould  be  fimply 
rubbed  on.  the  outfide  with  wax  and  a cloth.  In  pen- 
dulums of  this  conftrurtion  the  error  is  greatly  dimi- 
niftied,  but  not  taken  away. 

Angular  Phunvivu^  is  formed  of  two  pieces  or 
like  a fertor,  and  ia  fufpcn.icd  by  the  angular  point, 

This  pendulum  was  invented  with  a view  to  diminith  the 
length  of  the  common  pendulum,  but  at  the  fame  time 
to  preferve  or  even  inoeafe  the  time  of  vibration.  In 
thi>  pendulum,  the  time  of  vibration  depends  on  the 
length  of  the  legs,  and  on  the  angle  contained  between 
them  conjointly,  the  duration  of  the  time  of  vibration 
incrcafing  with  the  angle.  Hence  a pendulum  of  this 
conilruttion  may  be  made  to  ofcilhte  in  any  given 
time.  At  the  lower  extremity  of  each  leg  of  the  pen- 
dulum is  a bnll  or  bob  as  ufual.  It  may  be  eafily 
fhown,  that  in  this  kind  of  a pendulum,  the  fquares 
of  the  times  of  vibration  ate  as  the  fecants  of  half  the 
angle  contained  by  the  legs : hence  if  a pendulum  of 
thii  conftrurtion  vibrates  half  fccon?s  when  its  legs  arc 
dofe,  it  will  vibrate  whole  fecoois  when  the  legs  arc 
opened,  fo  ns  to  contain  an  angle  equal  to  15 1®  2 }'. 

The  Conical  or  Circular  PsNDOLUU,  is  fo  caMft^**^** 
from  the  figure  defcribed  by  the  firing  or  hall  of  the 
pendulum.  This  pendulum  was  invented  by  Mr  Huy-  **  " ' 

gens,  and  is  alfo  claimed  by  Dr  Hook. 

In  order  to  underftand  the  principles  of  this  pendu- 
lum, it  will  be  nectffary  to  premife  the  following  lem- 
ma, vix.  the  times  of  all  the  circular  revolutions  of  a 
heavy  globular  body,  revolving  within  an  inverted  hol- 
low paraboloid,  will  be  equal  whatever  be  the  radii  of 
the  circle.  dcferihcJ  by  that  body. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  conftrurt  the  pendulum  fo 
that  its  ball  may  always  deferibe  it*  revolutions  in  a pa- 
raboloid furface,  it  will  be  neceffary  that  the  rod  of 
the  pendulum  be  flexible,  and  that  it  be  fufpended  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  form  the  e volute  of  the  given  p*« 
mbola.  Hcnrc,  let  KH  (fig.  9.)  be  «n  a‘is  perpendi- 
cular to  the  horizon,  having  a pinion  a’  K moved  by 
the  iaft  wheel  in  the  train  of  the  clock  ; and  a harden- 
ed fteel  point  at  H moving  in  an  agate  pivot,  to  render 
the  motion  as  free  a*  poffible.  Now,  let  it  be  required 
that  the  pendulum  (hall  perform  each  revolution  in  a 
fccond,  then  the  paraboloid  fur  face  it  moves  in  rauft 
be  fucb  whofc  lotus  retium  is  double  the  length  of  the 
c^uajon  half  fccond  pendulum.  Let  O be  the  focot 
of  the  paraS*>U  MEC,  and  MC  the  lotus  retium  ; an  1 
make  A E=JdO  =r|MC = the  length  of  a common 
half  fecond  pendulum.  At  the  point  A of  the  verge* 
let  a thin  plate  AB  be  fixed  at  one  end,  and  ;t  the 
other  end  B let  it  be  faflcned  to  a bar  or  arm  ED  per- 
Q_  pcndi« 
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PeniJma  pedicular  to  DH,  and  to  which  it  is  fixed  at  the 
0 point  D.  The  figure  of  the  plate  AB  is  that  of  the 

^Penelope.  cvojuie  0f  the  given  parabola  MEC. 

The  equation  of  thi*  evolutc,  being  alfo  that  of  the 
femicnbical  parabola,  is  -^p  Let  -■ pz rP; 

then  P x'lzy*,  and  in  the  focus  P=2jr.  In  this  cafe 
ax'-y’ssxP*  : hence  x’zr-jP',  and  * = P\/f=~g 

ps Aj  ~thc  diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  vertex  A. — 
fly  a (Turning  the  value  of  x,  the  ordinates  of  the  curve 
may  he  found  $ and  hence  it  may  be  eafily  drawn. 

The  firing  of  the  pendulum  muft  be  of  fuch  a length 
that  when  one  end  is  fixed  at  B,  it  may  lie  over  the 
p]-,te  A B,  and  then  hang  perpendicular  from  it,  fo 
that  tie  centre  of  the  bob  may  be  at  E when  at  refi. 
Now,  the  verge  KH  being  put  into  motion,  the  ball 
of  the  pendulum  will  begin  to  gyrate,  and  thereby 
conceive  a centrifugal  force  which  will  carry  it  out 
from  the  axis  to  fome  point  F,  where  it  will  circulate 
fecondsor  half  fccunda, according  as  the  line  AE  is  9.8 
inches,  or  2*  inches,  and  AB  unfwtrable  to  it. 

One  advantage  poflefled  by  a clock  having  a pendu- 
lum of  this  conftiuclion  is,  that  the  fccond  hand  moves 
in  a regular  and  uniform  manner,  without  being  fubjeA 
to  tbofe  jerks  or  ftart i as  in  common  clocks ; and  the 
pendulum  is  entirely  lilcnt. 

Theory  has  pointed  out  fcvcral  other  pendulums, 
known  by  the  names  of  Elliptic , Horizontal , Rotulary9 
&e.  pendulums.  Thcfc,  however,  have  tot  as  yet 
attained  that  degree  of  perfection  as  to  fupplant  the 
common  pendulum. 

13c Tides  the  ufc  of  the  pendulnm  in  mcafuring  time, 
it  has  alio  been  fuggefied  to  be  a proper  fiandard  for 
meafures  of  length.  See  the  article  Measure. 

PLNEA,  in  botany  : A genus  of  the  n.onogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants ; and 
in  the  nutural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the 
order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  dfphyllous  ; the  corol* 
la  campanulatcd  ; the  ftyle  quadrangular  j the  capfule 
tetragonal,  quadrilocular,  and  oflofpermous. 

PENELOPE,  in  fabulous  hifiory,  the  daughter  of 
Icarus,  married  Ulyffes,  by  whom  fhc  had  Telctna* 
ebus.  During  the  abfence  of  Ulyffes,  who  was  gone 
to  the  fiege  of  Troy,  and  who  ilaid  20  years  from 
his  dominions,  fcver.il  princes,  charmed  with  Pene- 
lope's beauty,  told  her  that  Ulyffes  was  dead,  offered 
to  marry  her,  and  preffed  her  to  declare  in  their  favour. 
She  promifed  compliance  on  condition  they  would  give 
her  time  to  finifh  a piece  of  tspeftry  fhc  was  weaving  ; 
flut  at  the  fame  time  fhe  undid  in  the  night  wh*  (he 
had  done  iit  the  day,  and  by  this  artifice  eluded  their 
importunity  till  Ulyffes’f  return. 

Penelope,  in  ornithology:  A genus  of  birds  of 
Plate  the  order  of  gatTtiur,  the  chara&era  of  which  arc  : The 
cccti  in.  bfafc  j,  bare  at  the  baft ; the  head  is  covered  with  fea- 
thers ; the  neck  is  quite  bare  ; the  tail  confiftaof  twelve 
principal  feathers ; and  the  feet  arc  for  the  raoft  part 
bare.  Linnaeus,  in  the  Syjlema  NatwrXy  enumerates 
fix  fpecies.  I.  Mtleagris  fatyra , or  horned  pbesfimt. 
Latham  calls  it  the  homed  turkey.  This  fpecies  is 
larger  then  a fowl,  and  fmaUcr  than  a turkey.  The 
colour  of  the  bill  it  brown ; the  no  Arils,  forehead, 


and  fpace  round  the  eyes,  are  covered  with  (lender  Peuelapa. 

bl  tek  hairy  feathers  ; the  top  of  the  head  is  red.  Be*  - — 

hind  each  eye  there  is  a flcfhy  callous  blue  fubftance 

like  a horn,  which  tends  backward.  On  the  fore  part  Latham'* 

of  the  neck  and  throat,  there  is  a loofe  flap  of  a fine 

blue  colour,  marked  with  orange  fpoti,  the  lower  part 

of  which  is  befet  with  a few  hairs  ; down  the  middle 

it  is  fomewhat  loofer  than  on  the  files,  being  wrinkled. 

The  breafi  and  upper  part  of  the  back  arc  of  a full  red 
colour.  The  neck  and  breafi  are  inclined  to  yellow. 

The  other  parts  of  the  plumage  and  tail  are  of  a rufoua 
brown,  marked  all  over  with  white  fpots,  encomp.iffed 
with  black.  The  legs  are  fomewhat  white,  and  fur- 
ni ihed  with  a fpur  behind  each.  A head  of  this  bird, 

Mr  Lntham  tells  us,  was  fent  to  Dr  Mead  from  Ben- 
gal, together  with  a drawing  of  the  bird,  which  wan 
called  tuipau/-pl>rafnnt.  It  is  a native  of  Bengal. 

2.  The  mtleagrU  triflat  a,  called  by  Ray  pmelopt  }>tnt~ 
pnttft  and  by  Edwards  the  guan,  or  yuan,  is  about  the 
fixe  of  a fowl,  being  about  two  feet  fix  inches  long. — 

The  bill  is  two  inches  long,  and  of  a black  colour  ; the 
iridcs  are  of  a dirty  orange  colour ; the  fides  bf  the 
hend  arc  covered  with  a naked  purplifii  blue  (kin,  in 
which  the  eyes  are  placed  : beneath  the  throat,  for  an 
inch  and  a half,  the  fitin  is  loofe,  of  a fine  red  colour, 
and  covered  only  with  a few  hairs.  The  top  of  the 
brad  is  furnifhed  with  long  feathers,  which  the  bird 
can  crcA  as  a crcft  at  plcafure  ; the  general  colour  of; 
the  plumage  is  brownilh  llick,  gloffed  over  with  cop- 
per in  fome  lights;  but  the  wing  cox'erta  have  a grecnifta 
and  violet  gluts.  The  quills  moftly  incline  to  a purple 
colour  ; the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  breafi,  and  belly,., 
are  marked  with  white  fpots ; the  thighs,  under  tail  co- 
verts., and  the  tail  itfelf,  are  brownilh  black;  the  legs  src. 
red  ; the  claws  black.  Some  of  thefe  birds  have  little 
or  no  crcft,  and  arc  thence  fuppofed  to  be  females.— 

They  inhabit  Brafil  and  Guiana,  where  they  are  often 
made  tame.  They  frequently  make  a noife  not  ualike 
the  word  jatu.  Their  fie  ft)  is  much  efteemed. 

9,  Crax  Cumanerftt,  called  by  Latham,  ire.  jocgu. 

It  is  bigger  than  a common  fowl.  The  bill  is  black  ; 
the  head  feathers  are  long,  pointed,  and  form  a crcft, 
which  can  be  cre&ed  at  plcafure.  The  iridcs  are  of  a 
pale  rufous  colour  1 the  fpace  round  the  eyes  is  naked*, 
fimilar  to  that  of  a turkey.  It  has  alfo  a naked  mem- 
brane, or  kind  of  atf/r,  of  a dull  black  colour.— 

The  blue  (kin  comes  forward  on  the  bill,  but  is  not 
liable  to  change  colour  like  that  of  the  turkey.  The 
plumage  has  not  much  variation  1 it  is  chiefly  brown,, 
with  fome  white  markings  on  the  neck,  breafi,  wing, 
coverts,  and  belly  ; the  tail  is  compofed  of  twelve  fea- 
thers, pretty  long,  and  even  at  the  end  ; the  legs  are 
red.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Cayenne,  but  is  a very  rare 
bird,  being  met  with  only  in  the  inner  parts,  or  about 
the  Amazons  country,  though  in  much  greater  plenty 
up  the  river  Oyapoc,  efpecially  towards  Camoupi  j and' 
indeed  thofe  which  are  feen  at  Cayenne  arc  moftly* 
tame  ones,  for  it  u a familiar  bird,  and  will  breed  in- 
that  ftate,  and  mix  with  other  poultry.  It  makes  the 
neft  on  the  ^rouml,  and  hatches  the  young  there,  but 
is  at  other  times  moftly  feen  on  trees.  It  frequently 
crcAs  the  crcft,  whenjdeafed,  or  taken  notice  of,  and; 
likewife  fpreads  the  tail  upright  like  a fan,  in  the  man. 
ucr  of  the  turkey.  U hag  two  kinds  of  cry  j one  like 

that 
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ftitlnr*'  that  of  a your*  turkey,  the  other  lower  in.)  more  the  anatomical  infpeflion  will  at  once  i^termine.  The 
k— % — plaintive  j the  full  of  theft  i«  thought  by  the  Indiana  windpipe  of  thin  bird  hai  a lingular  confirmation,  paff- 
to  exprefa  the  word  courrvoil,  the  other  jatoa.  ing  along  the  neck  to  the  entrance  of  the  bread,  where 

4.  The  pifilc,  or,  ns  it  11  called,  crux  fifth,  is  black  it  rifea  on  the  outlide  of  the  flelh,  and,  nfter  going  a 

in  the  belly,  and  the  hack  brown  ftained  with  black,  little  way  downwards,  returns,  and  then  pafle*  into 
The  flelh  on  the  neck  ia  of  1 green  colour.  It  ia  about  the  cavity  of  the  lungs.  It  is  kept  in  its  place  on  the 
the  bignefs  of  the  former,  and  has  a hiding  noife.—  outlide  by  a mufcular  ligament,  which  is  perceivable 
The  head  is  partly  black  and  partly  white,  and  ia  adorn-  quite  to  the  brcaft-bonc.  This  is  found  tu  be  the 
ed  with  a fhort  crcft.  The  fpace  about  the  eyea,  which  cafe  in  both  male  and  female,  and  plainly  prove*  that 
arc  black,  ia  white  | the  feet  are  red.  It  inhabit!  it  differs  from  the  yacou,  whofe  windpipe  has  no  fuch 
Guiana.  circumvolution  in  cither  fex. 

5.  The  mural/  is  about  the  fixe  of  a fowl,  and  (haped  If  this  be  the  bird  mentioned  by  Fcrmin,  in  his 
fomewhat  like  it.  The  bill  and  irides  are  blackilh  ; Hiftory  of  Guiana,  p.  176.  he  fays  that  the  ere  ft  ia 
the  fpace  round  the  eyes  is  bare,  and  of  a pale  red  ; the  cuneiform,  and  of  a black  and  white  colour  ; and  o!>- 
chin,  throat,  and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  arc  fcarccly  ferves  that  they  are  fcarce  at  Surinam  ; bnt  it  does  not 
covered  with  feathers  j but  the  throat  itfelf  is  hare,  feem  quite  certain  whether  he  means  this  fpecies  or  the 
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and  the  membrane  elongated  to  half  an  inch  or  more  j yacou. 

both  this  and  the  fkin  round  the  eyes  change  colour,  Bancroft  mentions  a bird  of  Guiana  by  the  name  of 
and  become  deeper  and  thicker  when  the  bird  is  irri-  MarroiUty  which  he  fays  ia  wholly  of  a brownifh  black  : 
tated.  The  head  feathers  are  longifh,  fo  as  to  appear  the  bill  the  fame ; and  the  legs  grey.  Thefe,  he  fays,  are 
like  a creft  when  railed  up,  which  the  bird  often  does  common,  and  make  a noife  not  unlike  the  name  given 
when  agitated  ; at  which  time  it  alfo  ere&s  thofe  of  it,  perching  on  trees.  The  Indians  imitate  their  cry 
the  whole  body,  and  fo  disfigures  itfelf  as  to  be  fcarce  fo  cxafUy,  as  to  lead  to  the  difeov-ery  of  the  place 
known  : the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  a greeni/h  the  birds  are  In,  by  their  anfwering  it.  The  flefh  of 
black  ; the  fore  part  of  the  neck  is  tipped  with  white  ; them  is  like  that  of  a fowl:  it  is  therefore  moll  likely 
the  wings  are  fhort  ; the  tail  is  long,  confiding  of  12  the  marail. 

feathers,  which  are  even  at  the  end,  and  commonly  6.  The  vociferating  fxnelcpe.  The  bill  of  this  bird  it 
pendent,  but  can  Le  lifted  up,  and  fpread  out  like  of  a greenifh  colour : the  back  is  brown,  the  breaft 
that  of  the  turkey  ; the  legs  and  toes  arc  of  a bright  gtcen,  and  the  belly  is  of  a whitith  brown.  Latham 
red  ; the  claws  are  crooked,  and  fomewhat  (harp,  In  calls  it  the  crying  curqfliiw.  It  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
a collection  (fays  Latham)  from  Cayenne  was  a bird,  crow. 

I believe,  of  this  very  fpecies.  It  was  28  inches  long  ; PENESTICA,  (Antoninc),  a town  of  the  Hel- 
the  bill  is  like  that  of  a fowl,  brown,  and  rather  hooked;  vetii,  fuuatcd  between  the  Lacus  Laufonius  and  Salo- 
round  the  eye  bare;  the  head  ricrcftcd;  thcfcathers  of  the  durum  ; called  Fetenifca  by  Peutinger.  Thought  now 
fore-part  of  thcncckarctippedwithwhite;  thebreaftand  to  be  Bie!,  (Cluveriuj)  ; the  capital  of  a fmall  territory 
belly  are  rufous  brown;  the  fell  of  the  plumage  is  greenifh  ia  Swiflerltnd. 

brown;  the  tail  is  11  inches  long,  and  rounded  at  the  PENEIJS,  (Strabo)  ; a river  running  through 
end ; the  quills  juft  reach  beyond  the  rump;  the  legs  arc  the  middle  of  ThcfTaly,  from  weft  to  call,  into  the 
brown, and  the  claws  hooked.  This  fpecies  is  common  in  Sinus  Therm tfeus,  between  Olympus  and  Offi,  near 
the  woods  of  Guiana,  at  a diltance  from  the  fea,  though  Tcmpc  of  ThciTaly,  rifing  in  mount  Pindus,  (Ovid, 
it  is  much  lefa  known  than  could  be  imagined ; and  found  VaL  Flaccus). 

in  fmall  flocks  for  the  mod  part,  except  in  breeding-  PENETRALE,  a facredrnom  or  chapel  in  private 
time,  when  it  is  only  feen  by  pairs,  and  then  frequent-  houfes,  which  wia  fet  apart  for  the  worlhip  of  the 
lv  on  the  ground,  or  on  low  fhrubs;  at  other  times  on  houfehold  gods  among  the  ancient  Romans.  In  tera- 
high  trees,  where  it  roofta  at  night.  The  female  pies  alfo  there  were  pmetraAa,  or  apartment*  of  diilm- 
makes  her  neft  on  fome  low  bufhy  tree,  as  near  the  guifhed  fanftity,  where  the  images  of  the  gods  were 
trunk  as  poffihle,  and  lay*  three  or  four  eggs.  When  kept,  and  certain  folemn  ceremonies  performed, 
the  young  are  hatched,  they  defeend  with  their  mo-  PENGUIN,  or  Pinooin.  See  Pingviw. 
thcr,  after  10  or  12  days.  The  mother  a&s  as  other  PENICILLUS,  among  furgeons,  is  ufei  fora  tent 
fowls,  feratchiug  on  the  ground  like  a hen,  and  brood*  to  be  put  into  wounds  or  ulcers, 
ing  the  young,  which  quit  their  nurfc  the  moment  they  PENIEL,  or  Penukl,  a city  beyond  Jordan,  near 
can  fhift  for  themlclvea.  They  have  two  brood#  in  a the  ford  or  brook  Jabbok.  This  was  the  occalion  of 
year ; one  in  December  or  January,  the  other  in  May  its  name.  Jacob,  upon  his  return  from  Mciopotamia, 
or  June.  The  bell  time  of  finding  thefe  birds  is  morn-  (Gen.  xxxii.  ^4,  See.)  made  a flop  at  the  brook  Jab- 
iog  or  evening,  being  then  met  with  on  fuch  trees  00k : and  very  early  the  next  morning,  after  he  bad 
whofe  fruit  they  feed  on,  and  are  difeovered  by  fome  f«nt  all  the  people  before,  he  remained  alone,  and  be- 
of  it  falling  to  the  ground.  The  young  birds  are  ea-  hold  an  angel  came,  and  wreftlcd  with  him  till  the  day 
fily  tamed,  and  fcldcm  forfake  the  places  where  they  began  to  appear.  Then  the  angel  faid  to  Jacob,  Let 
have  been  brought  up  : they  need  not  be  hoofed,  as  me  go,  for  the  morning  begins  to  appear.  Jacob  an- 
they  prefer  the  rootling  on  tall  trees  to  any  other  place,  fwertd,  I fhall  not  let  you  go  from  me  till  you  havegiven 
Their  cry  is  not  inharmonious,  except  when  irritated  me  your  blcffing.  The  nngcl  blefled  him  then  in  the 
or  wounded,  when  it  is  harfh  and  loud.  Their  flefh  is  fame  place,  which  Jacob  thence  called  Penicl,  faying, 
much  eftcemed.  1 have  feen  God  face  to  face,  yet  continue  alive. 

BufTon  fuppofea  this  bird  to  le  the  female  of  the  In  following  ages  the  Ifraclitrs  built  a city  In  this 
yacou,  or  M Jcaft  a variety  ; but  that  this  caaaot  be,  place,  which  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Gad.  Gideon, 

(^2  returning 
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FcuhnaJi  returning  from  the  pm  fait  of  the  Midisnftcr,  overthrew 
Ferment*  t0w'er  P^uid,  (Judges  viji.  17),  and  put  all  the 
t inhabitants  of  the  city  to  dc-ith,  for  having  refuted 

fuUcnance  to  him  and  his  people,  and  having  anfwered 
him  in  a very  tnfulling  manner*  Jeroboam  the  fou  oS 
Ni bat  rebuilt  the  city  of  Pcnicl,  (1  Kings  xii.  25.) 
Joft-phus  fays,  that  this  prince  there  built  himfclf  a 
palace. 

PENINNAH,  the  fecond  wlre  of  Elkamh,  the 
father  of  Samuel.  Peninnah  had  feveral  children, 
(1  Sara.  i.  2,3,  &c.),  but  Hannah,  who  afterwards 
wn*  mother  of  Samuel,  was  for  a great  wbtL  barren : 
Peninnao,  inftcad  of  giving  the  glory  to  God,  the  au- 
thor of  fniitfutneb,  was  elevated  with  pride,  and  in- 
faired  her  rival  Hannah.  Put  the  Lord  having  vi filed 
I Tniiah,  Peninnah  was  thereupon  humble  1 ; and  lome 
interpreters  think,  that  God  took  away  her  children 
from  her,  ©r  at  lcaft  that  (He  had  no  more  after  this 
time,  according  to  the  words  of  the  foug  of  Haanth, 
( i Sam.  ii.  5.), 4t  The  barren  hath  born  u ven,  and  ffic 
that  bath  many  children  is  waxed  feeble.** 

PENINSULA,  iu  geography,  a portion  or  ex- 
tent of  land  j ining  to  the  continent  by  a narrow 
neck  or  ifthmus,  the  relt  being  encompaffcd  with  wa- 
ter. See  Plate  CCXIL 

PENIS,  in  anatomy.  Sec  there*  p.  738. col.  I.  Sec.. 

PEN1  1 ENCE,  is  fumetiircs  ufed  for  a Hate  of 
repentance,  and  famrtimes  for  the  aft  of  repenting. 
See  Repentance  It  is  alfo  ufed  far  a difeiphne, 
or  pum.'hmeiU  attending  repentance  t more  ufually 
called  penance.  It  alio  gives  t tie  to  fevcial  religi- 
ous order*,  confiding  either  of  converted  debauchees, 
and  reformed  proftitutca,  or  of  perfous  who  devote 
tbemfelves  to  the  office  of  reclaiming  them.  Of  this 
latter  kind  is  the 

Order  of  PguiTKxcs  of  St  Magda /en%  eftablifhcd 
about  the  year  1272’  y one  Bernard,  a citizen  of  Mar- 
fcilles,  who  devoted  himfelf  to  the  work  of  converting 
the  courtezans  of  that  city.  Bernard  was  feconded 
by  feveral  others  who,  forming  a kind  of  focicty, 
were  at  length  erefted  into  a religious  order  by  Pope 
Nicholas  111.  under  the  rule  of  St  Augudine.  F. 
Gcfnay  fays,  that  they  alfo  made  a religious  order  of 
the  penitents,  or  women  they  converted,  giving  them 
the  Line  rules  and  obfervanecs  which  they  therafelves 
kept. 

Congregation  of  Pkmtbnck  of  St  Magdalen  at  Paris , 
owed  its  rife  to  the  preaching  of  F.  TifTeran,  a Fran- 
eifean,  who  converted  a vatl  number  of  courtezans 
about  the  year  1492.  Louis  duke  of  Orleans  gave 
them  his  houfe  for  a monaftery  ; or  rather,  as  appears 
by  their  conftitutioRf,  Charles  VIII.  gave  them  the 
hotel  called  Bocbaigne,  whence  they  were  removed  to 
St  George's  chapel,  in  1572.  By  viruie  of  a brief 
of  Pope  Alexander,  Simon  biffiop  of  Paris,  in  1497, 
drew  them  up  a body  of  Hatutes,  and  gave  them  the 
rule  of  St  Auguftinc.  It  was  neceflary,  before  a wo- 
man could  be  admitted,  that  (he  had  firft  committed 
the  fin  of  the  Bclh.  None  were  admitted  who  were 
above  35  years  of  age.  Till  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
century,  none  l-ut  penitents  were  admitted  ; but  fince 
its  reformation  by  Mary  Alvcquin,  io  1616,  none  have 
been  admitted  but  maids,  who,  however,  Hill  retain 
the  ancient  name  penitents. 

PENITENTS,  an  appellation  given  to  certain  fra- 


lemittei  penitent*  diftingutfked  by  the  different  Penitent* 
ffiape  and  colour  of  their  habits.  Tbcfe  are  fccular  J1 
foo-ctics,  who  have  their  rules,  ftatutc*,  and  churches,  nt** 
and  make  puhlic  proccflions  under  their  particular  ^ , 

cioflea  or  banners.  Of  thefe  there  arc  more  than  a 
hundred,  the  moll  conliderabte  of  which  are  as  fol- 
low : the  white  penitents,  of  which  there  are  feveral 
different  forts  at  Rome,  the  mod  ancient  of  which  was 
conllituted  in  1264;  the  brethren  of  this  fraternity 
every  year  give  portion*  to  a certain  number  of  young 
girts,  in  order  to  their  being  married  ; their  habit  is  a 
kind  of  white  fackrloth,  and  on  the  fhoulder  is  a circle, 
iu  the  middle  of  which  is  a red  and  white  crofs.  Black 
penitents,  the  raoft  coofiderable  of  which  aie  the  bre- 
thren of  mercy,  inllitutcd  in  1488  by  fomc  Floren- 
tine*, in  order  to  affift  criminal*  during  their  impri- 
fou rr.cn t,  and  at  the  time  of  their  death  : on  the  day 
of  execution,  they  walk  in  proedfun  before  them, 
finging  the  feven  penitential  pfclms  and  the  litanies; 
and  after  they  arc  (had,  they  lake  them  down  from  the 
gibbet  and  bury  them  ; their  habit  is  black  fackcloth. 

There  ere  others  whofe  bufinef*  it  i*  to  bury  fuch  per- 
fons  as  me  found  dead  in  the  ftreets:  th  ife  wear  a 
death’s  head  on  one  fide  of  their  habit.  There  are  al- 
fo  blue,  grey,  red,  green,  and  violet  penitents  ; all 
which  ate  remarkable  for  little  dfc  betides  the  different 
colours  of  their  habits. 

Mabillon  tells  u*,  shat  at  Turin  there  are  a fet  of  pe- 
nitent* kept  in  pay  to  walk  through  the  ftrcctn  in  pro- 
Ciflion,  and  cut  their  (boulders  with  whips,  dec. 

Pumtfku,  or  Converts  of  (be  Name  of  Jefut%  a con- 
gregation of  religious  at  Seville  in  Spain,  confiding  of 
women  who  had  led  a licentious  life,  founded  in  1550. 

Ttti*  monallcry  is  divided  into  three  quarters  : one  for 
profeffed'cligious ; another  for  novice.};  a third  for  thofc 
who  are  under  corre&ion.  When  thefe  lift  give  figns 
of  a real  repentance,  they  arc  removed  into  the  quar- 
ter of  the  novices,  where,  if  they  do  not  behave 
themfclvea  well,  they  are  remanded  to  their  corre&toa. 

They  oblcrve  the  rule  of  St  Auguftinc. 

Pfuimr/rt  of  Orvieto , are  an  order  of  nuns,  iriHitutcd 
by  Antony  Simoncclli,  a gentleman  of  Orvieto  in  Italy. 

The  monaftery  he  built  was  at  firft  dcfigned  for  the 
reception  of  poor  girls,  abandoned  by  their  parents, 
and  in  danger  of  lofing  their  virtue.  In  1662  it  was 
created  is  to  a monaftery,  for  the  reception  of  fuch  as, 
having  abandoned  themlelves  to  impurity,  were  willing 
to  take  up,  and  con  fee  rate  tbcmfclves  to  God  by  fo- 
lemn  vows.  Their  rule  is  that  of  the  Carmelites. 

Thefe  religious  have  this  in  peculiar,  that  they  on. 
dergo  no  noviciate.  All  required  is,  that  they  con- 
tinue a few  month*  in  the  monaftery  in  a fccular  ha- 
bit ; after  which  they  arc  admitted  to  the  vows. 

PENITENTIAL,  an  eccleiiaftical  book  retained 
among  the  Romanifts;  in  which  is  preferibed  what  re- 
lates to  the  irapofition  of  penance  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  penitents.  See  Pkkancb. 

There  arc  various  penitential*,  as  the  Roman  peni- 
tential, that  of  the  venerable  Bede,  that  ot  Pope  Gre- 
gory III.  &c. 

PENITENTIARY,  in  the  ancient  Cbriflian 
church,  a name  given  to  certain  prdbytera  or  priefts 
appointed  in  every  church  to  receive  the  private  con- 
f diions  of  the  people,  in  order  to  facilitate  public  dif- 
cipliue,  by  acquainting  them  what  tins  jverc  to  be  ex- 
piated 
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JPeniwntf-  plated  by  public  penance,  and  to  appoint  private  pe- 
•*/  nance  for  fuch  private  crime*  a*  were  not  proper  to  be 
- ® publicly  ceofured. 

. 1 e^n'  , PiNiTftMTiAar,  at  the  court  of  Rome,  is  an  office 
in  which  arc  examined  and  delivered  out  the  fccrct 
bulla,  grace*,  or  difper.fations  relating  to  cafes  of  con- 
fcience,  confefiions,  flee. 

Penitentix*?,  is  alfo  an  officer,  in  fome  cathe- 
drals, veiled  with  power  from  thebi/hop  to  abfcdve,  ia 
cafe*  referved  to  him.  The  pope  haa  at  prefeut  hia 
jrrKni  penitentiary,  who  is  a cardinal,  and  the  chief 
of  the  other  penitentiary  priefts  eftablilhcd  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  who  confult  him  in  all  difficult  cafes. 
He  prefidc*  in  the  penitentiary,  difpatche*  difpenfa- 
tions,  a"  folutions,  &c.  and  ha*  under  him  a regent  and 
24  pro&ors,  or  advocates  of  the  facrcd  penitentiary. 

PENMAN-Maw*,  a mountain  in  Cacrnarvonfhire, 
1400  feet  high.  It  lungs  perpendicularly  over  the 
ft  a,  at  fo  vail  a height,  that  few  fpeflator*  are  able  to 
k>ok  down  the  dreadful  ileep.  On  the  fide  which  is 
next  the  fca,  there  is  a road  cut  out  of  the  fide  of  the 
rock,  about  fix  or  feven  feet  wide,  which  winds  up  a 
fleep  afeent,  and  ufed  to  he  defended  on  one  fide  only 
hy  a flight  wall,  in  fome  parts  about  a yard  high,  and 
in  others  by  only  a bank,  that  fesree  rofe  a foot  a’  uve 
the  load.  The  fra  was  feen  daihing  its  waves  40  fa- 
thorn  1 below,  with  the  mountain  riling  aj  much  above 
the  traveller’s  head.  This  dangerous  road  was  a few 
years  ago  fecured  by  a wall  bread-high,  to  the  build- 
ing of  which  the  city  of  Dublin  largely  contributed,  it 
being  in  the  high  road  to  Holyhead. 

PENN  (Sir  William)*  was  born  at  Briftol  in  1621, 
and  inclined  from  hi*  youth  to  maritime  affairs.  Pie 
was  made  captain  at  21  years  of  age.  rear-admiral  of 
Ireland  at  23,  vice  admiral  of  Ireland  at  25,  admiral 
to  the  Scraiti  at  29,  vice-admiral  of  Enghnel  at  31, 
and  general  in  the  firft  Dutch  war  at  32.  Whence  re- 
turning in  1655,  he  was  chofen  reprefentative  for  the 
town  of. Weymouth  ; and  in  1660  was  made  enrnmif- 
fioner  of  the  admiralty  and  navy,  governor  of  the  town 
and  fort  of  Kinfate,  vice-admiral  of  Manlier,  and  a 
member  of  that  provincial  council.  In  1664  he  was 
chofen  great  captain -commander  under  the  duke  of 
York,  and  diftingmfhci  himfclf  in  an  engagement  a- 
gainft  the  Dutch  fleet ; after  which  he  took  leave  of 
the  fea,  but  continued  in  his  other  employments  till 
1669.  He  died  in  167c. 

Perns  (William),  an  eminent  writer  among  the  Qua- 
ken,  and  the  planter  and  legiflator  of  Penfylvania, 
was  the  fon  of  the  above  Sir  William  Penn,  and  was 


confulerable  time,  and  returned  not  only  well  /hilled  in  Pern, 
the  French  language,  but  a polite  and  accomplifhed  w -V" 
gentleman.  About  the  year  1666,  his  father  commit- 
ted to  hi*  care  a con  fide  rable  eftate  in  Ireland.  Being 
found  in  one  of  the  Quakers  meetings  in  Cork,  he, 
with  many  others,  was  thrown  into  prifon  ; hut,  on  his 
writing  to  the  earl  of  Orrery,  was  foon  difchsrgcd. 
However,  his  father  being  informed  he  ft  ill  adhered  to 
his  opinions,  fenc  for  him  to  England,  and  finding  him 
inflexible  to  all  his  arguments,  turned  him  out  of  doors 
a fccond  time.  About  the  year  1668,  he  became  a 
public  preacher  among  the  Quakers ; and  that  year 
was  committed  ctofe  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
wrote  fevcral  treatife*.  Being  difeharged  after  fereti 
months  imprifonment,  he  went  to  Ireland,  where  he 
alfo  preached  atr.ongft  the  Quakers.  Returning  to 
England,  he  was  in  1670  committed  to  Newgate,  for 
preaching  in  Gracechurch-ftrect  meeting-houfe,  Lon- 
don ; but  being  tried  at  the  fefiiont-houfe  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  he  was  acquitted.  In  September  the  fame 
year,  his  father  died  ; and  being  perfectly  reconciled  to 
him,  left  him  both  his  paternal  ble  fling  and  a plentiful 
c ilate.  ' But  his  perfection*  were  not  yet  at  an  end  ; 
for  in  1671  he  was  committed  to  Newgate  for  preach- 
ing at  a meeting  in  Wheclcr-ftrect,  London  ; and  du- 
ring his  imprifonment,  which  continued  fix  months,  he 
alfo  wrote  fevernl  treatifes.  After  his  dilcharge,  lie 
went  into  Holland  and  Germany  ; and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1672,  married  and  fettled  with  his  fa- 
mily at  Rickmanfwortb  in  Hertfordlhire.  The  fame 
year  he  publifhed  fevcral  pieces;  and  particularly  one 
a>>ainfl  Reeve  andMugglcton.  In  1677,  he  again  travel- 
led into  Holland  and  Germany  in  order  to  propagatehis' 
opinions;  and  had  frequent  conventions  with  the  prin- 
ccfa  Elisabeth,  daughter  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and 
filler  to  the  princcfs  Sophia,  mother  to  king  Geo.  L 
In  1681,  king  Charles  II.  in  conGderation  of  the  for- 
vices  of  Mr  Penn's  father,  and  fcveral  debts  due  to  him 
from  the  ciown  at  the  time  of  his  deccafe,  granted  Mr 
Penn  and  his  heirs  the  province  lying  on  the  weft  fide 
of  the  river  Delaware  in  North  America,  which  from 
thence  obtained  the  name  of  Pen/y/vania.  Upon  thia 
Mr  I’cnn  publifhed  a brief  account  of  that  province, 
with  the  king’s  piteut  ; and  propofing  an  cafy  pur- 
chafe  of  lands,  and  good  terms  of  l’cttlement  for  fuch 
as  were  inclined  to  remove  thither,  many  wcot  over- 
Thefc  having  made  aud  improved  their  plantations  to* 
good  advantage,  the  governor,  in  order  to  fecune  the 
planters  from  the  native  Indians,  appointed  comtnif- 
fioners  to  purchafe  the  land  he  had  received  from  the 


born  at  London  in  1644.  In  1660,  he  was  entered  a.  king  of  the  native  Indians,  and  concluded  a peace  with 
gentleman  commoner  of  Chrifl-church.  in  Oxford;  them.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  was  planned  and  built ; 
but  having  before  received  an  imprvffion  from  the  and  he  himfelf  drew  up  the  fundamental  conrtitutiona 
preaching  of  one  Thomas  Loe  a Quaker,  withdrew  of  Penfylvania  in  24  article*.  In  1681,  he  was  clec- 
with  fome  other  (ludcnts  from  the  national  worship,  ted  a member  of  the  Royal  Society ; and  the  next  year 
and  held  private  meetings,  where  they  preached  and  he  embmked  for  Penfylvania,  where  he  continued  about 
prayci  amongft  tbemfclvc*.  This  giving  great  offence  two  years,  and  returned  to  England  in  Auguft  1684. 
to  the  heads  of  the  college,  Mr  Penn,  though  but  16  Upon  the  acccffion  of  King  James  to  the  throne/ he 
years  of  age,  was  fined  for  nonconformity  ; and  contr-  was  n.kcn  into  a great  degree  of  favour  with  his  Ma- 
nuinghis  arligiuus  cxercifcs.  wna  at  length  expelled  his  icily,  which  expo  fed  him  to  the  imputation  of  being  a 
college.  Upon  his  return  home,  he  w.is,  on  the  fame  Papift  ; but  from  whieff  he  fully  vindicated  himfelf. 
account*  treated  with  great  {evenly  by  his  father,  who  However,  upon  the  Revolution,  he  was  examined  be- 
at Lfl  turned  him  out  of  doors;  but  hi* refcrilmcnt  af-  fore  the  council  in  1688,  and  obliged  to  give  fecurity 
terwards  abating,  he  fent  him  to  France  in  company  for  his  appearance  on  the  firft  day  of  next  term,  which 
with  lome  perfona  of  quality  ; where  he  continued  a was  aftei wards  continued.  He  was  fevcral  times  dif- 
eharged 
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Prrn,  charged  and  examined  ; and  at  length  warrants  being 
■ c'  *'*' iffuei  out  again  ft  him,  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  him- 
v felf  for  two  or  three  years.  Being  at  laft  permitted  to 
appear  before  the  king  and  council,  he  reprefenteo  hi* 
innocence  fo  effectually  that  he  was  acquitted.  In  Au- 
gull  1699,  he,  with  hii  wife  and  family,  embarked  for 
Penfylvania  ; whence  he  returned  in  1701,  in  ordtr  to 
vindicate  hi*  proprietary  right,  which  had  been  atta  k- 
ed  during  his  abfence.  Upon  Queen  Anne’s  acceffion 
to  the  crown,  he  was  it^  great  favour  with  her,  and  was 
often  at  court.  But,  in  1 707,  he  was  involved  in  a law. 
fuit  with  the  executors  of  a perfon  who  had  been  for- 
znerly  his  fteward  ; and,  though  many  thought  him  ag 
grieved,  the  court  of  chancery  did  not  think  proper  to 
relieve  him;  upon  which  account  he  was  obliged  to  live 
within  the  rules  of  the  Fled  for  fcveral  months,  till  the 
matter  in  difputc  was  accommodated.  He  died  in 
■ 718. 

At  one  period  of  his  life,  Penn  lodged  in  a houfe  in 
Norfulk-llreet  in  the  Strand.  In  the  entrance  to  it 
he  had  a pecping-holc,  through  which  he  could  fee 
miy  perfon  that  came  to  him.  A creditor  one  day 
fent  in  his  name,  and  having  been  made  to  wait  more 
than  a tea  Tunable  time,  he  knocked  for  the  fervant, 
whom  he  alkcd,  " Will  not  thy  matter  fee  me  P 
“ Friend  (anfwcred  the  fervant)  he  has  feen  thee,  but 
he  docs  not  like  thee.** 

Mr  Penn’s  frien  ily  and  pacific  manner  of  treating 
the  Indians  produced  in  them  an  extraordinary  love 
for  him  and  his  people  ; fo  that  they  have  maintained 
a perfcX  amity  with  the  Englilh  in  Penfylvania  ever 
fincc.  He  was  the  greateft  bulwark  of  the  Qinkers  j 
in  whofe  defence  he  wrote  numbcrlcfs  pieces.  BciiJts 
the  above  works,  he  wrote  n great  number  of  others ; 
the  mod  e deemed  of  which  are,  1.  His  Primitive 
Chriftianity  revived.  2.  His  defence  of  a paper,  in* 
tilled  Go/pel  Truths,  a^ainjl  the  Exceptions  of  the  Bi- 
Jhop  of  Cork.  3.  His  Pcrfuafive  to  Moderation. 
4.  His  Good  Advice  to  the  Church  of  England,  Ro* 
nr  m Catholic,  and  Prutellant  DiiTenter.  5.  The  Sandy 
Foundation  ihnkcn.  6.  No  Crofs,  no  Crown.  7.  The 
great  Cafe  of  Liberty  of  Conference  debated.  8.  The 
Chrittian  Quaker  and  his  Tcdimony  dated  and  vindi- 
* cited,  g.  A Difcourfe  of  the  general  Rule  of  Faith 

and  PraXice,  and  Judge  of  Controvetfy.  10.  Eng- 
land’s Preflrnt  Intcrctt  considered.  II.  An  Addrefs 
to  Protcflanw.  12.  His  Reflexions  and  Maxims. 
13.  His  Advice  to  his  Children.  14.  His  Rife  and 
Progrefa  of  the  People  called  Quakers.  15.  A Trca- 
tife  on  Oaths.  Mod  of  thefe  have  patted  fcveral  edi- 
tions, fume  of  th  m many.  The  letters  between  Wil- 
liam P«nn  and  Dr  Tillotfon,  and  William  Penn  anJ 
William  Popple,  Efq;  together  with  Penn’s  letters  to 
the  princel*  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  coun- 
tefs  of  Hornes,  as  alfo  one  to  his  wife  on  his  going  to 
Penfylvania,  are  inferted  in  his  works,  which  were  firft 
c oiled ed  and  published  in  2 vols  folio  ; and  the  parts 
fmee  feleded  and  abridged  into  1 vol.  folio,  are  very 
much  and  dcftrvedly  admired  for  the  good  fenfe  they 
contain. 

PENNATULA,  or  StA-fru,  in  natural  hittory,a 
genus  of  zoophyte,  which,  though  it  fwlms  about 
treely  in  the  lea,  approaches  near  to  the  gorgonia. 
This  genus  hath  a bone  along  the  middle  of  the  in- 
due, which  is  its  chief  fuppoit;  and  this  bone  re- 
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ccives  the  fupply  of  its  ofTeous  matter  by  the  fame  Pennatulai 
polype  mouths  that  furnilh  it  with  nourilhment.  ‘ ' » 
Linnxus  reckons  feven  fpecics.  The  name  zoophytes 
under  which  this  genus  is  ranked,  it  is  well  known  fig. 
nifice,  that  the  creature  partakes  both  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  nature  ; but  feme  have  fuppofed  it  to  be 
nothing  more  but  a focus  or  fea  plant.  It  is  certain* 
ly  an  animal,  however,  and  as  fuch  is  free  or  loco- 
motive. Its  body  generally  expands  into  proceiTcs  on 
the  upper  parts,  and  thefc  proceffes  or  branches  are 
furnilhed  with  rows  of  tubular  denticles:  they  have  a 
polype  head  proceeding  from  each  tube. 

The  fra-pen  is  not  a coralline,  but  diftinguilhed 
from  it  by  this  fpecific  difference,  corals,  corallines, 
aicyoonia,  and  all  that  order  of  beings,  adhere  firmly 
by  their  bafes  to  fubmarine  fubltauccs,  but  the  fea- 
pen  either  fevims  about  in  the  water  or  floats  .upon 
the  furfacc. 

The  Honourable  Dr  Coote  Molcfworth  lately  fent 
one  of  thefe  animals  to  the  ingenious  Mr  Ellis,  the 
author  of  many  curious  papers  on  the  nature  of  coral- 
lines, which  was  taken  in  a trawl  in  7 2 fathoms  water, 
near  the  harbour  of  Bred  in  France  : the  fame  fpccics 
arc  frequently  found  in  the  ocean  from  the  coaft  of 
Norway  to  the  Mediterranean  fca,  fometimes  at  confi. 
derablc  depths,  and  fometimes  floating  on  the  furface. 

Mr  Ellis’s  defeription  of  that  fent  him  by  Dr  Molcf- 
worth is  as  follows : 

Its  general  appearance  greatly  re  fcmhlcs  thatof  a quill 
feather  of  a bird's  wing  (fee  Plate  CCCLXXXVI1I. 
fig-  1.);  it  is  about  four  inches  long,  and  of  a-rtddith  co- 
lour; along  the  back  there  is  a groove  from  the  quill 
part  to  the  extremity  of  the  feathered  part,  as  there  it 
in  a pen  ; the  feathered  part  confitts  of  fins  proceeding 
from  the  ftem,  as  exprefled  in  the  figure.  The  fins  move 
the  auimal  backward  and  forward  in  the  water,  and 
are  furnilhed  with  fuckers  or  mouths  armed  with  fila- 
ments, which  appear  magnified  as  fig.  2.  There  ie 
no  perforation  at  the  bottom,  and  therefore  Mr  Ellis  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  exuvia  of  the  animals  upon  which  it 
feeds  are  difeharged  by  the  fame  apertures  at  which  the 
food  is  taken  in ; and  in  this  it  is  not  lingular,  Nature 
having  obferved  the  fame  »economy  in  the  Greenland 
polype,  deferibed  by  Mr  Ellis  in  his  Effay  on  Coral- 
lines. Each  fucker  has  eight  filaments,  which  are 
protruded  when  prey  is  to  be  caught  ; but  at  other 
times  they  arc  drawn  back  into  their  cafes,  which  are 
furnilhed  at  the  end  with  fpicuU , that  clofc  together 
round  the  entrance,  and  defend  this  tender  part  from 
external  injuries. 

Dr  Bohadfch  of  Prague  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
ferving  one  of  thefe  animals  alive  in  the  water,  and 
he  gives  the  following  account  of  what  he  faw  : ‘4  A 
portion  of  the  Item  contracted,  and  became  of  a llrong 
purple  colour,  fo  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a liga- 
ture round  it ; this  apparent  ligature,  or  zone,  moved 
upwards  and  downwards  fucccffively  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  Hero,  as  well  the  feathered  as  the 
naked  part  ; it  began  at  the  bottom,  and  moving  up- 
wards to  the  other  extremity,  it  there  ditappeared, 
and  at  the  fame  inllant  appeared  again  at  the  bottom, 
and  attended  as  be; ore  ; but  as  it  alcendcd  through  the 
feathered  or  pinnated  part,  it  became  paler.  When 
this  zone  is  much  conftriXed,  the  trunk  above  it 
fwdL,  and  acquires  the  form  of  an  onion ; the  con- 
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ptrn*n*!»  ftri&?on  of  the  trunk  gives  the  colour  to  the  tone, 
for  the  intermediate  parts  arc  paler  io  porportion  ay 
the  tone  'becomes  deeper.  The  end  of  the  naked 
trunk  is  fometime*  curved  like  a hook  ; and  at  its  cx* 
tremity  there  is  a Gnus  or  chink,  which  grows  deeper 
while  the  purptc  ring  is  afeending,  and  (hallo wer  as  it, 
is  coming  down.  'ITie  fins  have  four  motions,  upward 
and  downward,  and  backward  and  forward,  from  right 
to  left,  and  from  left  to  right.  The  fLfhy  filaments*  or 
claws,  move  in  all  diredlion.';  and  with  the  cylindrical 
part  from  which  they  proceed  arefometimes  protruded 
from  the  fins,  and  fon.ctimcs  hidden  with  them. 

Upon  differing  this  animal  the  following  pheno- 
mena were  difeovered.  When  the  trunk  was  opened 
lengthwife,  a faltifti  liquor  flowed  out  of  it,  fo  vifeid 
as  to  hang  down  an  inch.  The  whole  trunk  of  the 
ttem  was  found  to  be  hollow,  the  outward  membrane 
being  very  ftrong,  and  about  a tenth  part  of  an  inch 
thick  : within  this  membrane  appeared  another  much 
thinner ; and  between  thefe  two  membranes,  in  the 
pinnated  part  of  the  trunk,  innumerable  little  ycllow- 
ifti  eggs*  about  the  fize  of  a white  poppy  feed,  were 
fern  floating  in  a whitifh  liquor  5 about  three  parts  of 
the  cavity  within  the  inner  membrane  i*  filled  by  a 
kind  of  yellow i ft)  bone : this  bone  is  about  two  inches 
and  ao  half  long,  and  one  twentieth  ot  an  inch  thick  ; 
in  the  middle  it  is  four  fquare,  but  towards  the  ends 
it  grows  round  and  very  taper,  that  end  being  finfft 
whi-.h  is  next  the  pinnated  part  of  the  trunk.  This 
hone  is  covered  in  its  whole  length  with  a clear  yel- 
lowifh  (kin,  which  at  each  end  runs  out  into  a liga- 
ment j one  is  inferted  in  the  top  of  the  pinnated  trunk, 
and  the  other  in  the  top  of  the  naked  trunk  : by  the 
help  of  the  upper  ligament  the  end  of  the  bone  is 
either  bent  into  an  arch,  or  difpofed  in  a flraight  line. 
The  fins  arc  competed  of  two  (kins;  the  outward 
one  is  itrong  and  leathery,  ar.d  covered  over  with  an 
infinite  number  of  crimfon  ftreaki ; the  inner  fkin  is 
thin  and  tranfparent : the  fuckers  arc  alfo  in  the  fame 
^ manner  computed  of  two  (kins,  but  the  outward  fkin 
is  fomething  fofter.  Both  the  fins  and  fuckers  arc 
hollow,  fotiut  the  cavity  of  the  fuckers  may  commu- 
nicate with  thofe  of  the  fins,  as  the  cavity  of  the  fiui 
does  with  that  of  the  trunk. 

Dr  Shaw,  in  the  Hiftory  of  Algiers,  fays,  that 
thefe  animals  are  fo  luminous  in  the  water,  that  in  the 
night  the  fifheimen  difeover  fifties  fwimming  about  in 
vinous  depths  of  the  fca  by  the  light  they  give:  From 
this  extraordinary  quality  Liurseun  cal’s  this  fpedes  of 
the  fca  pen,  pcnnatula  pbo/phorea,  and  remarks,  after 
giving  the  fynouems  of  other  authors,  Habitat  in  oceaao 

fund  urn  Uftrminnnj. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  fra- pen*,  or  fpecies  of  this 
Pla;e  animal,  which  have  not  * rtfemhlance  to  a pen.  There 
. etcLixxviiiii  the  kidney  ftiaped  fc;*.-pcn  (fee  Fig.  3.),  the  feather 
of  the  peacock  fiih  (fee  fig.  4.),  the  pcnnatula  filofa  of 
Linnaeus  {lee  fig.  5.),  kis  pcnnatula  (a^ita  (fee  fig.  6.), 
his  pcnnatula  mirabilis  (fee  fig.  7.),  and  the  fingcr- 
fhaped  fra  pen  (fee  fig.  8 ).  The  kidncy-lhaped  fea- 
pen  wa*  difeovered  feme  time  ago  on  the  coaft  of 
South  Carolina,  and  fent  to  Mr  Ellis  by  John  Gregg, 
Efq;  of  Charlcllown.  It  is  of  a fine  purple  colour  ; 
the  kidney  put  is  about  an  inch  from  end  to  end, 
and  about  half  an  inch  wide  in  the  narrowed  part ; 
a tail  proceeds  from  the  middle  of  the  body,  which  is 
roundifh,  and  about  an  inch  long;  is  alfo  full  of  rings  like 


an  earth-worm,  and  along  the  middle  both  of  the  up.  PcnrJ, 
per  and  under  part  of  it  there  is  a finall  groove  which  t>ct‘n.r» 
runs  from  one  end  to  the  other,  but  there  is  no  perfo-  '““■“v— — 
ration  at  either  extremity.  The  upper  part  of  the 
tody  is  convex,  and  about  an  in:h  thick;  the  whole 
furface  is  covered  with  fmall  yellow  ftarry  openings, 
through  which  little  fuckers  arc  protruded,  each  fur- 
nifticd  with  fix  tentaccla,  or  filaments,  like  what  are 
obterved  on  fome  corals;  the  under  part  of  the  body 
is  quite  flit,  and  is  full  of  ramifications  of  flcfhy  fibres, 
wbich  proceeding  from  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  as  a 
common  centre,  branch  out  fo  as  to  communicate  with 
the  ftarry  openings  on  the  exterior  edge  and  upper 
furfccc  of  the  animal.  Of  all  the  pcnnatul*  yet 
known  the  feather  ftiaped  one,  or  as  it  is  called  the 
ftlvcr  fca-pen  (fee  fig.  1),  is  the  largefl  as  well  as  the 
molt  fpeciotis  in  its  appearance.  It  is  of  a beautiful  Ill- 
very  white,  elegantly  ftjiafed  on  each  of  the  feather  like 
proceflcs  with  lines  or  ftreaki  of  the  deepeft  black. 

It  is  very  rare,  and  is  a native  of  ihc  Indian  fcas.  There 
is  a very  fine  fpecimcn  of  this  fpccics  in  the  Britiftx 
Mufeum. 

PENN1  (Giovanni  Franrifco),  horn  at  Florence  in 
1488,  was  the  difciple  of  -Raphael,  who  obferving  his 
genius  and  integrity,  intruded  hi*  domeftic  concerns 
entirely  to  his  management ; by  which  means  he  got  the 
apprllation  of  i I fotorc,  or  the  “ fteward,**  which  he 
retained  ever  after.  The  genius  of  Pcnni  was  univer- 
fal ; bur  his  grealeft  pleafurc  was  in  painting  laodfeapes 
and  buildings : he  was  an  excellent  defigner,  end  co- 
loured extremely  well  in  oil,  diftemper,  and  frcfco. 

He  painted  portrait*  in  an  exquifitc  ftylej  and  had  fuch 
happy  natural  talents,  that  Raphael  left  him  heir  to  his 
fortune  in  partnerfhip  with  Julio  Romano  his  fellow- 
difriplc.  After  Raphael’s  death,  Pcnni  painted  many 
pi&urcsst  Rome,  particularly  in  the  palace  of  Chigi* 
fo  cxafUy  in  the  ftyle  of  his  mafter,  that  they  might 
nr>t  undeferve  ?ly  have  been  imputed  to  him  : he  fin  till- 
ed, in  conjunction  with  Julio  and  Pierinodcl  Vaga,  the 
celebrated  defigns  of  the  battles  of  Conflantine,  and 
others,  which  Raphael  had  hft  imperfed  ; but  differ- 
ing with  them  about  a copy  of  the  transfiguration, 
which  the  pope  intended  for  the  king  of  France,  they 
fepanted.  Peoni  went  to  Naples  ; but  the  air  of  that 
country  disagreeing  with  his  confutation,  he  died  foon 
after  in  1528.  He  had  a brother  called  Lucca  Pcnniy 
who  worked  at  Genoa  ani  other  parts  of  Italy  in  con- 
junction with  Picrinodel  Vaga,  who  married  hi#  lifter; 
he  went  thence  to  England,  where  he  worked  for 
Henry  VI II.  and  for  fcvcral  merchants;  was  employ- 
ed by  Francis  1.  at  Fountainbleau ; but  at  Lift  quitted 
the  penc.l,  and  devoted  himfclf  to  engraving. 

PENNY,  or  Peky,  in  commerce,  an  ancient  English 
coin,  which  had  formerly  confiderahle  courfc ; but  is 
now  generally  dwindled  into  an  imaginary  money,  or 
money  of  account.  Camden  derives  the  word  fiom 
the  Latin  fenmia,  money.*' 

The  ancient  Englifh  penny,  penig,  or  pening,  was 
the  firft  filver  coin  ftruck  in  England  ; nay,  and  the 
only  one  current  among  our  Saxon  anceftors : as  is 
agreed  by  Camden,  S pci  mm,  Dr  Hicka,  Sec. 

The  penny  was  equal"  in  weight  to  our  three-pence  ; 
five  of  them  made  one  Ih tiling,  or  feiiling  Saxon  ; 30 
a mark  or  maocufe,  equ-1  to  our  7 /.  6d. 

Till  the  time  of  King  Edw.  1.  the  peony  was  ftruck 
with  a crofs,  fo  deeply  indented  in  it,  that  it  might  be 
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Pstmy,  eafilv  brok*,  ami  parted,  on  occifion,  lain  two  paitf, 
Vi-grub  thence  called  half  pennies  ; or  into  four,  thence  called 
* fourth  ngi , or  fur  thing  i.  But  th’t  prince  coined  it 
without  indenture:  in  lieu  of  which,  be  firll  ft tuck 
round  halfpence  and  farthings. 

Hcalfo  reduced  the  weight  of  the  penny  to  a ftand- 
ard  ; ordering  that  it  (houM  weigh  32gminsof  wheat, 
taken  out  of  the  middle  of  the  car — This  penry  was 
called  the  fenny  fteriing — Twenty  of  thefe  pence  were 
to  weigh  an  ounce  ; whence  the  penny  became  a 
weight  as  well  as  a coin.  See  Sterling  and  Pxa’viv 
Weight. 

The  penny  fterling  is  now  nigh  dtfafed  a«  a coin  % 
and  fcarce  fubti'ls,  but  a«  a money  of  account,  con- 
taining the  twelfth  part  of  a (Hilling,  or  the  143th  part 
of  a pound. 

Pen  ny,  in  ancient  ftatutes,  &c,  is  ufed  for  all  filver 
money.  And  hence  the  wardfrtsriy , awr-fenny,  hundred* 
fenny , tithing  fenny,  and  brat  ha  /fenny. 

Pen  ttr ‘Weight,  a Troy  weight,  containing  24  grains; 
each  rrain  weighing*  grain  of  wheat  gathered  out  of 
the  middle  of  the  ear,  well  dried.  The  name  took  its 
rife  hence,  that  this  was  anciently  the  weight  of  one  of 
our  ancient  hirer  pennies.  See  Penny. 

Twenty  of  thefe  penny-weights  make  an  ounceTroy. 

PENRITH,  an  ancient  town  of  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland in  England,  frated  under  a hill  called  Penrith - 
Fell , near  the  rivers  Enmont  and  Lowther.  It  is  a 
great  thoroughfare  for  travellers ; but  has  little  other 
trade,  except  tanning,  and  a fmall  manufacture  of 
checks.  Formerly  it  had  a cable,  but  it  is  now  in 
vuini.  In  the  church-yanl  is  a monument  of  great 
antiquity,  confiding  of  two  ftone-pillirs  1 1 feet  6 inches 
high,  and  5 in  circumference  in  the  lower  part,  which 
is  rounded  ; the  upper  is  fquare,  and  tapers  to  a point  ; 
in  the  fquare  part  is  fome  fret- work,  and  the  relievo 
of  a rrofs ; and  on  the  interior  fide  of  one  is  the  faint 
repre  (rotation  of  fome  animal.  But  thefe  Hones  are 
mortifed  at  their  lower  part  into  a round  one  : they 
are  al  out  15  feet  Blunder,  and  the  fpace  between  them 
is  inclofed  on  each  fide  with  two  very  large  but  thin 
femicircular  Hones ; fo  that  there  is  left  between  pillar 
and  pillar  a walk  of  two  feet  in  breadth.  Two  of 
thefe  leffer  ftonea  are  plain,  the  others  have  certain 
figure*,  at  prefent  fcarce  intelligible.  Not  far  from 
thefe  pillars  is  another  called  the  giant*/  thumb,  five 
feet  eight  inches  high,  with  an  expanded  head,  per- 
forated on  both  fidee ; from  the  middle  the  (lone  rifes 
again  into  a Icier  head,  rounded  at  top;  hut  no  part  has 
a tendency  to  the  figure  of  a crofs,  being  in  no  part 
mutilated.  The  pillars  are  faid  to  have  been  fet  up 
in  memory  of  Sir  Owen  Cxfarius,  a famous  warrior 
buried  here,  who  killed  fo  many  wild  hears,  which 
much  infefted  this  county,  that  the  figures  of  bears, 
cut  out  in  ftone,  on  each  fide  of  his  grave,  were  fet 
there  in  remembrance  of  the  execution  he  made  among 
thofc  bead* ; and  it  h likwife  faid  hit  body  extended 
from  one  pillar  to  the  other.  In  the  market-place 
there  is  a town-houfe  of  wood,  beautified  with  hears 
climbing  up  a ragged  ftaff.  There  is  a memorandum 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  veftrr  without,  that,  in  1598, 
perfons  died  here  of  the  plague.  There  is  a 
charity- fchool  in  this  place  for  20  boy*,  and  another 
for  30  girls,  maintained  by  55 1.  a year,  by  the  facra- 
sbcnt-morcv  and  patifti-floek.  In  1715  the  Scotch 
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H.Vhl,  nder*  entered  this  town,  and  quartered  in  it  for  l**»**fe 
a night,  in  their  way  to  Prcftoo,  without  doing  much  * ■ » — 

harm;  but  in  the  hft  rebellion,  in  1745,  they  wetr, 
it  is  faid,  very  rapacious  and  cruel.  Its  handfomc  fpa- 
cious  church  has  been  lately  rebuilt,  and  the  r«of  fup. 
ported  by  pillars,  whofe  (hafts  arc  of  one  entire  reddifh 
itonc,  dug  out  of  a neighbouring  quarry.  On  the 
raft  part  of  the  parilh,  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  ri- 
ver Eamont,  there  are  two  caves  or  grottoes,  dug  out 
of  the  folid  rock,  and  fufficient  to  contain  100  men. 

Th^  pnffu  gr  to  them  is  very  narrow  and  dangerous; 
and  it  is  pofiible  that  its  perilous  accefs  may  have 
given  it  the  name  of  Ifii  Parlh  ; though  the  vulgar  tell 
ftrange  (lories  of  one  Ifis,  a giant,  who  lived  there  in 
former  times,  and,  like  Cacusof  old,  11  led  to  feue  men 
and  cattle,  and  draw  them  into  his  den  to  devour 
them.  But  it  is  highly  probable,  that  thefe  fubter- 
raneous  chambers  were  made  for  a fecure  retreat  in 
time  of  bidden  danger ; and  the  iron  gates,  which  were 
taken  away  not  long  ago,  feem  to  confirm  that  fuppo- 
fition.  W.  Long.  3.  16.  N.  Lat.  54.  35. 

PENROSE  (Thomas),  was  the  fon  of  the  Reve- 
rend Mr  Pcnrofe,  reftor  of  Newbury,  Berks,  a man 
of  high  character  and  abilities,  defemded  from  an  an- 
cient Corniih  family,  beloved  and  refpeflcd  by  all  who 
knew  him.  Mr  Pcnrofe,  ]un.  being  intended  for  the 
church,  purfued  his  (Indies  with  fucccfs,  at  Chrift- 
church,  Oxon,  until  the  bitnmer  of  1762,  when  hia 
eager  turn  to  the  naval  and  military  line  overpowering 
his  attachment  to  his  real  inten  d,  he  left  his  college, 
and  embarked  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  againik 
Nova  Colonia,  in  South  America,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Macnamara.  The  iflue  was  fatal.  The 
Clive  (the  targeft  veflel)  was  burnt ; aud  though  the 
Ambufcade  cfcapcd  (on  board  of  which  Mr  Penrole, 
a (ft  in  y as  lieutenant  of  marines,  was  wounded),  yet  the 
hsrdihips  which  he  afterwards  futlained  in  a prize  (loop, 
in  which  he  was  Rationed,  utterly  ruined  Ins  conftitu- 
- tion.  Returning  to  England  with  ample  tefiimoniala 
o:  his  gallantry  and  good  behaviour,  he  finilhed,  at 
Hertford  College,  Oxon,  his  courfe  of  lludien  ; aud 
having  taken  orders,  accepted  the  curacy  of  Newbury, 
the  income  of  which,  by  the  voluntary  iubfeription  of 
the  inhabitants,  was  confiderably  augmented.  Alter 
he  had  continued  in  that  ftatton  about  nine  years,  it 
feemed  as  if  the  clouds  of  difappointruent,  which  had 
hitherto  overfludowed  hi*  profpe&s,  anj  tin&urcd  his 
poetical  days  with  gloom,  were  clearing  away  j for 
he  was  then  prefented  by  a friend,  who  knew  his 
worth  and  honoured  his  abilities,  to  a living  woith 
near  500 1.  fer  annum.  It  came,  however,  too  late; 
for  the  Rate  of  Mr  Pcnrofe’s  health  was  now  fuch  as 
left  little  hope,  except  in  the  afliitance  of  the  waters 
of  Brifiol.  Thither  he  went ; and  there  he  died  ift 
*779* 3b  years.  In  1768  he  married  Mifs  Mary 
Slocock  of  Newbury,  by  whom  he  had  one  child, 
Thomas,  who  was  educated  at  Win  too  College. 

Mr  Pcnrofe  was  rt  fpefled  for  his  extenfivc  erudition, 
admired  for  his  eloquence,  and  equally  beloved  ami 
eftcemed  for  his  facial  qualities.  By  the  poor,  towards 
whom  he  was  liberal  to  hia  utmofl  ability,  he  was  ve- 
nerated to  the  bigheft  degree.  In  oratory  and  ccm- 
pofition  his  talents  were  great.  Hit  pencil  was  ready 
as  hit  pen,  and  on  fubjedta  of  humour  hud  uncommon 
merit.  To  hia  pociic.il  abilities  the  public,  by  their 
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^anryw*  reception  of  his  Flight*  of  Fancy,  4r r.  here  given  a 
l»gnfacol>  favourable  teftimony.  To  fum  up  the  whole,  hi*  figure 
’ and  addrrfs  were  at  pkafing  as  hit  inind  was  orna- 
mented. 

PENRYN,  a town  of  Cornwall,  in  England,  fcuted 
on  • hill  at  the  entrance  of  Falmouth-haven  by  Pen- 
dennis  cattle.  It  confifts  of  about  300  houfet ; md  the 
ftrerts  are  broad  and  well  paved.  There  are  fo  many 
garden*  and  orchards  in  it,  that  it  refemblt*  very  much 
a town  in  a wood.  It  it  well  watered  with  rivulets, 
and  has  tn  arm  of  the  fra  on  each  fide  of  it,  with  a 
good  cuftomhoofe  and  quay,  and  other  neat  buildings. 
It  drives  a confiderabk  trade  in  pilch  rdf,  and  in  the 
Newfoundland  filhrry.  It  was  anciently  governed  by 
a portreeve  ; but  Jvmrs  I.  made  it  a corporation,  con- 
fiding of  a mayor,  11  aldermen,  12  common  council- 
men,  with  a recordtr,  fleward,  &c.  an  office  of  record 
every  three  weeks,  with  a prifon,  and  power  to  try 
felons  in  their  jurifdifl ion.  And  he  granted,  that  the 
mayor  and  two  aldermen  fhouhi  be  juft  ices  of  the  peace, 
and  that  they  Ihould  have  a guildhall.  There  was 
•once  a monnffery  in  this  place,  which  was  a cell  to 
Kirton  ; and  there  are  iliil  to  1*  fecn  a tower,  and 
part  ol  the  garden  walla,  the  mins  of  a collegiate 
church.  It  has  neither  chuich  nor  chapel,  but  belongs 
to  the  parilh  of  Giuviat,  a quarter  of  a mile  off  It 
has  fort  members  to  parliament  ever  firce  the  firft 
year  of  Queen  Mary  ; and  James  II.  granted  it  a new 
charter,  whereby  their  elcdicn  was  veiled  in  the  mi- 
giftracy  only  ; but  it  was  never  mrde  ufe  of,  all  the 
inhabitants  that  pay  fcot  and  lot,  who  are  not  much 
above  100,  being  the  ele&or*.  Mr  Rymer  gives  a 
very  remarkable  account  how  Penryn  was  once  faved 
by  a company  of  Hi  oiling  players.  He  f?yr,  that  to- 
ward? the  latter  end  of  the  16th  century  the  Spaniards 
were  landing  to  burn  the  town  juft  as  the  players  were 
fetting  Samfon  upon  the  Philiftine* ; which  perform- 
ance was  accompanied  with  fnch  drumming  and  (hoot- 
ing, that  the  Spaniards  thought  fome  ambufh  was  laid 
for  them,  and  feamperrd  back  to  their  (hips.  Queen 
Elizabeth  (ounded  a free-fehool  in  this  place.  W.  Long. 
5.  jc.  N.  Lat.  co.  23. 

PENSACOLA,  a fettlcment  in  North  America, 
fituated  H the  mouth  of  a river  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
It  was  eftsbbfhed  by  the  Trench,  and  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  in  1763.  Its  firft  difeoverer  was  Sebaftian 
Cabot  in  1 497. 

The  year  1781,  fo  difaftron*  to  Britain  in  other 
refpeds,  was  alfo  remarkable  lor  the  redu&ion  of  Pen- 
fnrola  by  the  Spaniards  under  Den  Bernardo  Galvez. 
Great  preparations  for  this  expedition  had  been  making 
• at  the  Havannah  ; but  it  was  for  forr.c  time  retarded 
by  a dreadful  hurricane  which  attacked  the  Spanifh 
fleet,  and  by  which  four  (hips  of  the  line,  b<  Tides 
others  of  inferior  note,  were  loft,  together  with  the 
people  on  board*  to  the  amount  of  more  than  jog?. 
By  this  difafter  the  remainder  were  obliged  to  put 
back  to  the  Havannah  to  repair  ; hut  **  foon  as  the 
fleet  wa*  again  judged  capable  of  putting  to  fea,  an 
embarkation  was  maevof  near  8oco  n:en,  with  Don 
Bernardo  at  their  head,  together  with  five  (hip*  of  the 
line,  who  arrived  at  Penlscola  on  the  9th  of  March 
1781.  This  force  was  foon  augmented  by  ten  (hips 
of  the  line  and  fix  frigates ; while  General  Campbell, 
ibe  Briii fh  governor,  could  oppofe  Inch  a formidable 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  I. 
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armament  with  few  more  than  1000  men,  confiding  of  Penfirnla, 
fome  regulars  and  frame n,  with  the  inhabitants.  1 he  * enfrm.*-.^ 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  w as  the  principal  ob-  v 
jeft  of  defence,  was  guarded  fy  two  fmall  armed  vrf. 
fcls,  but  they  were  infoflicicnt  to  fecond  the  batteries 
that  had  been  rrrfted  for  its  protection  ; and  thefe, 
without  the  affiftancc  of  fome  (hip*  of  force,  were  in- 
capable of  refilling  a vigorous  attack.  Notwithftaiid- 
ing  this  prodigious  odds,  however,  the  .Spaniard*  met 
with  the  moft  determined  oppefition.  Every  inch  of 
ground  was  difputed  with  the  greeted  refutation.  The 
h rbour  was  not  forced  without  the  grcatell  difficulty, 
nor  could  the  veffcls  le  taken  that  defended  it;  the 
companies  belonging  to  them,  after  fettiug  them  on 
fire,  retired  on  (bore. 

The  Spaniards,  now  in  pofieffion  of  the  harbour, 
invefted  the  place  in  form,  and  roldc  their  approaches 
io  a cautious  and  regular  manner;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  befieged  were  no  lefs  a&ive  and  vigilant  in 
their  own  defence.  Sallies  were  made  occafionaily 
with  great  fuc«rfs,  nt  the  lame  time  that  an  uninter- 
rupted fire  was  kept  up  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  only 
greatly  to  atntoy,  but  even  to  ftrike  the  beliegers  with 
altonilhmrnt.  This  inceofed  the  Span'fh  general  the 
more,  as  he  knew  that  the  can i ton  eould  rxptdl  no 
relief,  and  therefore  that  all  their  efforts  coud  only 
prolong  the  date  of  their  futreitdrr.  The  refill anee 
was  the  more  mortifying,  as  he  wa*  petfeefty  coufvioua 
of  the  hr  tvtry  of  his  troops  ; and  lie  had  artillery  fit, 
as  his  officers  expreffed  thcmfclvcs,  “ to  be  employed 
againll  Gibraltar. " With  all  tbefe  advantage*,  how- 
ever, fo  refolutc  was  the  defence  of  tl.e  garrifoo,  that 
after  the  fiege  had  continued  for  two  months,  very  little 
hope  could  be  entertained  of  its  fpeedy  termination. 

A*  they  defpaircd  therefore  of  making  any  effedud 
im  predion  by  means  of  their  cannon,  they  erected  a 
battery  of  mortars,  with  which  they  bombarded  a re- 
doubt that  commanded  the  maiu  avenue  to  the  place ; 
and  in  thi*  they  were  favoured  hy  an  unsxpe&ed  acci- 
dent. On  the  8th  of  May  a (hell  burii  open  the  , 

door  of  the  powder  magazine  under  the  redoubt,  by 
which  it  was  blown  up,  with  the  lofs  of  near  joo  men 
killed  and  wounded.  Fortunately*  for  the  nrrifon* 
however,  two  flank-works  ftill  remained  entire,  from 
both  which  fo  heavy  a fire  wa*  kept  up,  that  though 
nn  afTai.lt  was  none  'iately  given,  the  affiilants  were  re- 
pulfed  with  great  (laughter.  This  afforded  kifure  to 
the  garrifon  to  carry  off  the  wounded  men,  with  fome 
of  the  artillery,  and  to  fpike  up  the  reft.  Aa  the 
enemy,  however,  foon  recovered  themfclvei,  and  pre- 
pared for  a general  flora,  it  wa*  thought  proper  tp 
abandon  the  flank  works,  and  retire  into  the  body  of 
the  place.  The  pnffrftton  of  tbefe  outworks,  however, 
gen*  the  enemy  fuch  advantages,  that  the  place  vraa 
no  longer  ten^b.e.  Their  fituation,  on  a lifiug  ground, 
enabled  them  to  command  the  battery  oppofi  c to  their 
chief  approach  with  fmall  arm*,  and  to  iingle  out  the 
men  at  their  guns  A caprtulat  on  therefore  became 
al  foluiely  necefhiry,  which  was  obtained  on  honourable 
term*.  The  town,  with  the  whole  province  of  Weft 
Florida,  was  confirmed  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  treaty 
of  1783.  W.  Long.  87.  io.  N.  Lat.  30.  22. 

PENSANCE,  a town  of  Cornwall,  in  England,  at 
the  bottom  of  Mountibay,  about  ten  miles  from  the 
Land’s  End.  It  was  burnt  in  1505  by  the  Spaniards, 
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FeofiJe*,  who,  with  four  galleys,  furpiifed  tJbi«  part  of  the  coaft, 
PciiUvmi*. >n(^  pet  t0  ftvewi  village*  and  farm*:  but  it  was 
* foon  after  rebuilt,  made  one  of  the  coinage  town*, 
and  ha*  now  a caniSderable  trade.  It  lie*  in  the  parifh 
of  Madcrn,  noted  for  ita  reft  or  a lire  fpring,  very  effec- 
tual in  the  cure  of  Umenef*  a*  well  a*  the  cholic.  See. 
It  >*  well-built  and  populous,  and  ha*  many  fhip*  be- 
longing to  it.  The  fhore  abound*  Co  with  lead,  tin, 
and  copper  ore,  that  the  vein*  thereof  appear  on  the 
utmoft  extent  of  land  at  low-wnter  mark. 

PENSILES  HoaTf,  Hanging  Gardens,  in  antiquity. 
See  Babylon,  n^  j. 

PENS1LVANIA,  late  one  of  the  principal  Britilh 
colonies  in  North  America,  had  its  name  from  the  fa- 
mous Quaker  William  Penn,  foo  o\  Sir  William,  com- 
mander of  the  Englifh  fleet  in  Oliver  Cromwell’*  time, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  Ch.  11. ’a  reign,  who  obtained 
a grant  of  it  in  the  year  1679  ; is  bounded  on  the  call 
by  Delaware  bay  and  river,  and  (be  Atlantic  ocean ; 
on  the  north  by  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  or  five 
n nations;  and  on  the  fouth  and  weftkby  Maryland.  It* 

extent  from  north  to  fouth  ia  about  aoo  miles;  but 
it*  breadth  varies  greatly,  from  1 5,  and  even  left,  to 
■ear  200. 

The  air  in  Penfilvania  i«  fweet  and  clear.  The  fall, 
•r  autumn,  hegins  about  the  loth  of  OAober,  and 
lafta  till  the  beginning  of  December,  when  the  winter 
fell  in,  which  continues  till  March,  and  ia  fometimes 
extremely  coM  and  ftvere  ; hut  the  air  is  then  generally 
dty  and  healthy.  The  river  Delaware,  though  very 
broad,  ia  often  frozen  over.  From  March  to  June, 
that  is,  in  the  fpring,  the  weather  ia  more  i neon  ft  ant 
than  in  the  other  feafon*.  In  the  month*  of  July, 
Auguft,  and  September,  the  heats  would  be  almoft  in- 
tolerable, if  they  were  not  mitigated  by  frequent  cool 
breeze*.  The  wind  during  the  fummer  is  generally 
fouth  weft  ; but  in  the  winter  blows  for  the  moll  part 
fiom  the  north  weft,  over  the  frvowy  frozen  mountains 
and  lakes  of  Canada,  which  occafions  theexceffive  cold 
during  that  feafon.  On  the  whole,  the  climate  of  thia 
Bate  differ*  not  materially  from  that  of  Conne&icut, 
except  that  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  mountains  the  wea- 
ther is  much  more  regular.  The  inhabitants  never 
feel  thofe  quivk  tranfitiona  from  cold  to  heat,  by  a 
change  of  the  wind  from  north  to  fouth,  as  thofe  To 
frequently  experience  who  live  eaftwaril  of  the  moun- 
tains and  near  the  Tea.  The  hot  fouthwardly  wind* 
get  chilled  by  ptfftng  over  the  long  chain  of  Allegany 
mountain*. 

Longevity, when tolera?  ly  afeertaioed,  ia  doubtlefs  the 
true  ft  mark  of  the  healthinef*  of  auy  country  ; but  thia 
Date,  which  hit  not  been  fettled  above  100  years,  ia 
not  fufirkntly  old  to  determine  from  faAs  the  Hate  of 
longevity.  Anr-ng  the  people  called  Quaker*,  who 
are  the  oldeft  fettlcrs,  there  are  in, lances  of  longevity, 
occafioned  by  their  liviag  in  the  old  cultivated  coun- 
ties, and  the  temperance  impofed  on  them  by  their 
religion.  There  are  fewer  long-lived  people  among  the 
Germans  than  arr.on:*  other  nations,  occetioneii  by 
their  excefsof  hlx  ur  and  low  diet.  They  live  chiefly 
Upon  vegetables  and  watery  food,  that  affords  too  little 
n.  uriihment  to  repair  the  va  le  of  their  llrength  by 
bard  la1  our.  Nearly  one  h if  f the  ch.Urcn  bom  in 
Philadelphia  die  under  two  year*  ol  age,  and  chiefly 


with  a difeafe  in  the  ftomach  and  bowel*.  Very  fewPenfilvanra. 
die  at  thia  age  in  the  country.  -v-  * 

A*  to  the  face  of  this  country,  towards  the  coaft, 
like  the  adjacent  colonies,  it  ia  flat,  but  rife*  gradually 
to  the  Apalachian  mountain*  on  the  weft.  As  much 
as  nearly  one  third  of  thia  ftate  may  be  called  moun- 
tainous \ particularly  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Cumberland,  part  of  Franklin,  Dauphin,  and 
part  of  Bucks  and  Northampton,  through  which  pafs, 
under  various  names,  the  numerous  ridges  and  {purs, 
which  colle&ively  form  what  we  choofe  to  call,  for 
the  fake  of  dearnefs,  l be  gnat  range  of  Allegany  moun- 
tains. There  is  a remarkable  difference  between  the 
country  on  the  eaft  and  weft  fide  of  the  range  of 
mountain*  we  have  juft  been  deferibing.  Between  thefe 
mountains  and  the  lower  falls  of  the  river*  which  run 
into  the  Atlantic,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  all  the 
fouthem  ftate*,  are  feveral  ranges  of  ftonea,  fand, 
earths,  and  minerals  which  lie  in  the  utmoft  confufion. 

Beds  of  ftone,  of  waft  extent,  particularly  of  limeftone, 
have  their  feveral  layers  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  frag- 
ments thrown  coofufedly  in  every  dire&ion.  Betwccu 
thefe  lower  falls  and  the  ocean  ia  a very  extenfive  col- 
le&ion  of  fand,  clay,  mud,  and  fhells,  partly  thrown 
up  by  the  waves  of  the  fea,  partly  brought  down  by 
flood*  from  the  upper  county,  and  partly  produced  by 
the  decay  of  vegetable  fubftancc*.  The  country  weft- 
ward  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  in  thefe  refpe&s,  ia 
totally  different.  It  ia  very  irregular,  broken,  and  va- 
riegated, but  there  are  no  mountains  ; and  when  viewed 
from  the  moft  weftern  ridge  of  the  Allegany,  it  ap- 
pear* to  be  a vaft  extended  plain.  All  the  various 
ft  rata  of  ftone  appear  to  have  lain  undiflurbcd  in  the 
fituation'wherein  they  were  firft  formed.  The  layers 
of  clay,  land,  and  coal,  are  nearly  horizontal.  Scarcely 
a Angle  inftance  is  to  be  found  to  the  contrary.  Every 
appearance,  in  Ihort,  tend*  to  confirm  the  opinion, 
that  the  original  cruft,  in  which  the  ftone  was  formed, 
has  never  bean  broken  up  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  moun- 
tains, as  it  evidently  has  been  eaftward  of  them. 

The  chief  rivers  are  three,  Delaware,  Sufquehanna, 
and  Skoolkil.  The  Delaware,  rifing  in  the  country 
of  the  Iroquois,  take*  ita  courfc  fouth  ward  ; and  after 
dividing  this  province  from  that  of  New  Jcrfey,  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean  between  the  promontories  or 
capes  May  and  Hcnlopen,  forming  at  its  mouth  a large 
bay,  called  from  the  river  Dfiaeuare  Bay.  This  river 
is  navigable  above  aoo  roilea.  The  Sufquebanna  rifes 
•Ifo  in  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  and  running  fouth 
through  the  middle  of  the  province,  falls  into  the  bay 
of  Chcfapcake,  being  navigable  a great  way  for  large 
foipa.  The  Skoolkil  has  ita  fource  in  the  fame  country 
as  the  other  two,  and  alio  runs  fouth,  almoft  parallel 
to  them  i till  at  length,  turning  to  the  eaftward,  it 
fails  into  the  Dclawaie  at  the  city  sf  Philadelphia.  It 
ia  navigable  for  boats  above  100  miles.  Thefe  rivers, 
with  the  numerous  creek*  and  harbours  in  Dela%are 
bay,  capable  of  containing  the  largcft  fleets  are  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  the  trade  of  this  province 

Aa  to  the  foil,  produce,  ani  traffic  of  Ptufihr  ria, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  articles  New  York  end  i’  e 
JtastYS,  fmcc  what  it  there  Cud  on  thofe  hea  .<•  is 
equally  applicable  to  this  province ; and  il  there  is  *ny 
difference,  it  ia  on  the  fide  of  this  province.  They 

have 
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Panfilvania.  have  fome  rice  here*  but  in  no  great  quantities;  and  Tome 

‘ tobacco,  but  it  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Virginia.  From 

the  premiums  offered  by  the  fociety  of  arts  in  London, 
it  appears  that  the  foil  and  climate  of  this  province  are 
looked  upon  as  proper  for  the  cultivation  of  fome  fpe- 
cies  of  vines.  The  trade  carried  on  from  hence  and 
the  other  colonies  to  the  French  and  Dutch  iflands  and 
Surinam,  was  greatly  to  the  difadvantage  of  Britain, 
and  very  deftru&ive  to  the  fugar-colonie* : for  they 
take  molaflcs,  rum,  and  other  fpirits,  with  a great 
many  European  goods,  from  thefe  foreigners ; carrying 
them  horfe»,  proviiious,  and  lumber  in  return  ; without 
which  the  French  could  not  carry  on  theit  lugar- ma- 
nufactures to  that  advantage  they  do. 

New  York,  the  Jerfevs,  and  Pcnfitvania,  were  dif- 
covercd,  with  the  reft  the  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica, in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  by  Sebaftia*  Cabot, 
for  the  crown  of  England ; but  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
was  the  firtl  adventurer  that  attempted  to  plant  colo- 
nies on  thefe  (bores,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ; 
and,  in  honour  of  that  priocefs,  gave  all  the  eaftern 
coiil  of  North  America  the  name  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Hudfon,  an  Englifhman,  failing  to  that  part  of  the 
coaft  which  lies  between  Virginia  and  New  England, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  1.  and  being 
about  to  make  a ft t dement  at  the  mouth  of  Hudfon’s 
river,  the  Dutch  gave  him  a fun  of  money  to  difpefe 
of  his  intereft  in  this  country  to  them.  In  the  year 
1608  they  began  to  plant  it;  and,  by  virtue  of  this 
purchafe,  laid  claim  to  all  thofe  countries  which  are  now 
denominated  New  Torkt  New  Jerfey%  and  Penfilvania ; 
but  there  remaining  fome  part  of  this  coaft  which  was 
not  planted  by  the  Hollanders,  the  Swedes  fent  a fleet 
of  (hips  thither,  and  took  pofleflion  of  it  for  that 
crown  ; but  the  Dutch  having  a fuperior  force  in  the 
neighbourhood,  compelled  the  Swedes  to  fubmit  to 
their  dominion,  allow  ing  them,  however,  to  enjoy  the 
plantations  they  had  fettled.  The  Engli(h  not  admit- 
ting that  either  the  Dutch  or  Swedes  had  any  right 
to  countries  firft  difeovered  and  planted  by  a fuhjccd  of 
England,  and  part  of  them  at  that  time  poflcflcd  by 
the  fubje&s  of  Great  Britain,  under  charter  from 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Ring  James  I.  King  Charles  II. 
during  the  firft  Dutch  war  in  1664.  granted  the 
countries  of  New  York,  the  Jerfeys,  and  Penfilvania, 
of  which  the  Dutch  had  uforped  the  pofleflion,  to  his 
brother  James  Duke  of  York ; and  Sir  Robert  Carr 
being  fent  over  with  a fquadron  of  men  of  war  and 
land  forces,  and  fummening  the  Dutch  governor  of 
the  city  of  New  AmfterJam,  now  New  York,  to 
fiurrender,  he  thought  fit  to  obey  the  fummonn,  and 
yield  that  capital  to  the  Enylifh  : the  reft  of  the 
places  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Dutch  and  SweJca 
followed  his  example  ; and  thefe  countries  were  con- 
firmed to  the  Engli(h  by  the  Dutch  at  the  next  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  two  nations.  The  Duke  of  York 
afterwards  parcelled  them  out  to  under  proprietors ; 
felling,  in  particular,  to  William  Penn  lire  cider,  in 
1683,  the  town  of  Ncwcaftle,  alias  Delaware,  and  a 
diftrid  of  1 2 milts  round  the  fame ; to  whom,  his 
heirs  and  afligni,  by  another  deed  of  the  fame  date, 
he  made  over  all  that  trad  of  land  fjorn  1 2 miles  fouth 
of  Newcaftle  to  the  Whore  bills,  otherwife  called  Cape 
Nenkptny  now  divided  into  the  two  coupties  of  Kent 
and  built  x,  which,  with  Nc*ca(tle  dillrid,  are  com- 
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monly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Thrm  Lower  *»"*** 

ties  upon  Delaware  River.  All  the  reft  of  the  under* 
proprietor*,  fome  time  after,  furrendered  their  charters 
to  the  crown  ; whereby  New  York  and  the  Jcrfeys 
became  royal  governments;  bnt  Penn  retained  that 
part  of  the  country  which  had  been  fold  to  him  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  together  with  what  had  been  granted 
to  him  before  in  1680*1,  which  now  conftitutcs  the 
province  of  Penfilvania.  As  foon  as  Penn  had  got  his 
patent,  he  began  to  plant  the  country.  Thofe  who 
went  over  from  England  were  generally  Diffcntersand 
Quakers,  whole  religion  iseftablilhed  by  law  here,  but 
with  a toleration  of  all  other  Proteftant  fe&».  The 
Dutch  and  Swedes,  who  were  fettled  here  before  Mr 
Peuu  became  proprietor,  choofing  ftill  to  refide  in  this 
country,  as  they  did  in  New  York  and  the  Jcrfeys, 
obtained  the  fame  privileges  as  the  reft  of  his  majelly’s 
fubjefts  ; and  their  defendants  arc  now  in  a manner 
the  fame  people  with  the  Englifh,  fpcaking  their  lan- 
guage, and  being  governed  by  their  laws  and  cuftoms. . 

Mr  Penn,  however,  not  fatiified  with  the  title  grant- 
ed him  by  King  Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  bought 
the  lands  alio  of  the  Indians  for  a valuable  confidera- 
tion,  or  what  they  efteemed  fucb  (though  20  miles  were 
purchafed,  at  firft,  for  Ufa  than  an  acre  about  Phila- 
delphia would  pay  now),  paying  them  in  cloth,  to. 'Is, 
and  utenfils,  to  their  entire  fatisfa&ion  ; for  they  had 
not  hands  to  cultivate  the  hundredth  part  of  their  lands, 
and  if  they  could  have  raifed  a product,  there  was  no- 
body to  buy : the  purchafe,  therefore,  was  all  clear 
gain  to  them  | and,  by  the  coming  of  the  Englifh, 
their  paltry  trade  became  fo  profitable,  that  they  foon 
found  their  condition  much  altered  for  the  better ; and 


are  now  as  well  clothed  aud  fed  as  the  European  pea- 
fan  try  in  many  placet. 

Penfilvania  is  one  of  the  moft  flouriftiing  colonies 
in  North  America,  having  never  had  any  quarrel 
with  the  natives.  Whenever  they  defire  to  extend 
their  fettlcmentt,  they  purchafe  new  lands  of  the  fa- 
chems,  never  taking  any  by  force ; but  the  Indians 
now  fet  a very  high  price  upon  their  lands,  in  compa- 
nion of  what  they  did  at  firft,  and  will  hardly  part 
wi|h  them  at  any  rate.  In  an  eftiinate  of  the  proprie- 
tary eftate  of  the  province,  publifhed  above  4c  years 
ago,  we  find,  that  the  proprietaries,  who  alone  can 
purchafe  lands  here  from  the  natives,  had  bought  feven 
millions  of  acres  fsr  no  more  than  750I.  fterltng,  which 
the  proprietaries  afterwards  fold  at  the  rate  of  15I. 
for  every  too  acres.  The  Indian  council  at  Onanda- 
go,  however,  difapproved  of  their  deputies  parting 
with  fo  much  land  ; and,  in  the  year  1 ft 5,  obliged 
the  proprietaries  to  reconvty  great  part  of  the  fame  to 
the  Indians. 

A difputc  ful  filled  a long  time  between  the  pro- 
prietaries of  this  province  and  Lord  Baltimore,  pro- 
prietary of  Maryland,  about  the  right  to  certain  Ian  '114 
which  was  at  laft  amicably  adjufted,  though  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  Penns. 

About  the  year  1704  there  happened  fome  altera- 
tion in  the  conflitution  of  the  province.  The  ells- 
blifhmcnt  that  took  place,  and  fubfifted  till  the  Ame- 
rican war  broke  out,  coafifted  of  a governor,  council, 
and  aflembly,  eech  with  much  the  fame  power  and 
privileges  as  in  the  neighbouring  colony  of  N^w  York. 
The  lieutenant  governor  and  council  were  appointed 
Kj  by 
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PeQGivania.  by  the  proprietor*  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  with 
hit  majefty’s  approbation  ; but  if  the  1-urs  ena&ed 
here  wire  not  repealed  within  fix  months  after  they 
had  been  prt-fented  to  the  king  for  hri  appro'  acion  or 
difal  Iowa  nee,  they  wire  not  repeal  :ble  by  the  crown 
alter  that  t me. 

By  the  pr.fcnt  CQnflimtion  of  Prnfilnnia,  which 
wnscilibhflicJ  in  September  1776, all  le^iflitivc  power* 
are  lodged  iu  a fiugle  body  of  men,  which  is  flyled, 
7" he  general  ujf  ml/y  of  rrpr/fntativei  of  the  freemen  of 
Ptnjuv’inut.  The  qualification  required  to  render  a 
perfon  eligible  to  thin  afiVtnbly  is,  two  years  refidenee 
in  the  city  or  c ounty  for  which  he  is  chofen.  The  qua- 
lification* of  the  elector.*  are,  full  nge,  arid  one  year’s 
refideoce  in  the  flatc,  with  payment  of  public  taxes 
during  that  time.  Hut  the  funs  of  freeholders  arc  in- 
titlcd  to  rote  for  rep  refent ’.lives,  without  any  qualifi- 
cation except  full  age.  No  man  can  be  elected  a*  a 
member  of  tht  afiembly  more  that)  four  years  tn  feren. 
The  reprefeoutives  are  chofen  annually  on  the  fecond 
Tuclday  in  October,  and  they  meet  on  the  fourth 
Monday  of  the  fame  month.  The  fupremc  executive 
power  is  lodged  in  a prefident,  and  a council  confiding 
of  a member  from  each  county.  The  piefident  is  clew- 
ed annually  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  aflembly  an  t 
council,  and  from  the  members  of  counciL  A vice- 
prcfi.ient  is  chofcn  at  the  fame  time.  The  counsellors  are 
c ho  fen  by  the  freemen  every  third  year  ; and  Living 
ferved  three  years,  they  ere  ineligible  for  the  four  fuc- 
Deeding  years.  The  appointments  of  one  third  only 
of  the  members  expire  every  year  ; by  which  rotation 
no  more  than  one  third  can  he  new  members. 

With  refpe&  to  population,  Morfc  informs  us,  that 
in  1787  the  inhabitants  in  Penfilvania  were  reckoned 
at  3*o,oco.  It  is  probable  they  are  now  more  nu- 
merous, perhaps  43*5,000.  If  we  fix  them  at  this,  the 
pcpulat  on  for  every  fquare  mile  will  be  only  nine;  by 
which  it  appears  that  Penfilvania  is  only  one  fifth  as 
populou*  as  Connecticut.  But  Connecticut  wan  fet- 
tkd  nearly  half  a century  before  Penfilvania;  fo  that 
in  order  to  do  jufike  to  Pcnfilvsnia  in  the  oompari- 
fon,  we  mud  anticipate  her  probable  population  >0 
years  hence.  Thtfe  inhabit  ants  con  fid  ot  emigrants 
from  England,  Ireland,  Germany,  and  Scotland.  The 
Friends  and  Lpifeopaltans  are  chiefly  of  Euglith  ex- 
traction, sq.1  compofc  about  one  thiid  of  the  inhabi- 
tant- They  live  principally  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  the  counties  of  Chefler,  Philadelphia, 
Bucks,  and  Montgomery.  The  lrifh  are  moitiy  Pref- 
byterians.  Their  rneefiors  came  from  the  north  of 
Ireland,  which  was  originally  fettle!  from  Scotland; 
hence  they  hnv„-  fometimrs  Keen  called  Scotch  Irilh, 
to  denote  the  ir  double  defeent.  But  they  are  com- 
monly and  more  properly  called  Irilh.  or  the  dcfceod- 
ants  of  people  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  They  in- 
habit the  wcflern  and  frontier  counties,  and  arc  nu- 
merous. The  Germans  cempofe  one  quarter  at  leill, 
if  not  a third,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Penfilvania.  They 
inhabit  the  north  pirts  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  counties  o'.  Philadelphia,  Montgomery,' Bucks, Dau- 
phin, Lancafter,  York,  and  Northampton;  mollly  in 
the  four  lad.  They  con  fill  of  Lutherans  (who  ore  the 
inoft  numerous  fe£t),  Calvinifts,  Moravians,  Menno- 
EifU, Tankers  (corruptly  called  Dunkcrs),  and  Swing- 
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felters,  who  are  a fpeciet  of  Qn there.  Thefc  are  alll*enfiivr»* 
diftinguifbed  for  their  temperance,  industry,  and  eco-  «— -v— ' 
nomy.  The  Germans  have  ufually  150169  member! 
in  the  aficmMy  : and  fome  of  them  hive  arifen  to  the 
firft  honours  in  the  (Late,  and  now  fill  a number  of  the 
higher  office*.  Yet  the  lower  clafs  are  very  ignorant 
and  fu perditions.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  them 
going  to  market  with  a little  bag  of  hit  tievl  to  their 
boric*  m nes,  for  the  purpofe,  they  fay  of  keeping 
off  the  witchts. 

The  Baptiils  (except  the  Mcnnonift  and  Tunker 
Baptids,  who  are  Germans)  arc  chiefly  the  dcfecnJ. 
ants  of  emigrants  from  Wales,  and  are  not  numerous. 

A proportionate  afTcmMage  of  the  national  prejudices* 
the  manners,  cutloms,  religions,  md  politiai  fentiments 
of  all  thrfc,  will  form  the  Pcniilvmia  character.  As 
the  Iciding  traits  in  this  character,  thus  con  diluted,  we 
may  venture  to  mention  in  lullry,  frugality  bordering 
in  fome  in  dances  on  psrlimony,  enterprife,  a tafte  and 
ability  for  improvements  in  mechanic*,  in  manufactures, 
in  agriculture,  in  commerce,  and  in  the  liberal  fcicDces) 
temper  met,  pl.tinncf*,  and  fimplicity  in  dre£»  and  man- 
ners: pride  and  humility  in  their  extremes;  iuoffen- 
fivetiefs  and  intrigue  ; in  regard  to  religion*  variety 
and  harmony;  liberality,  and  its  oppofires,  Cu  peril  it  ion 
and  bigotry  ; and  in  politics  an  unhappy  jargon.  Such 
appear  to  be  the  d.ltingurihiog  traits  tu  the  collective 
Pen  fi  Iranian  chamber. 

Of  the  great  variety  of  religions  denominations  in 
Penfilvania,  the  Friends  or  Quakers  are  the  mod  nu- 
merous. They  were  the  fidl  icttiers  of  Penfilvania  in 
1681  under  William  I\  nn,  and  have  ever  fin  e flou- 
rilhed  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  religion.  They 
neither  give  titles  nor  ufc  compliments  in  their  conver- 
fsttuii  or  writings,  believing  that  v/batforwrij  more  than 
yeat  yea,  anJ  nay,  nay,  comet h of  evil.  They  coufcien- 
tioufly  avoid,  as  unlawful,  kneeling,  bowing,  or  unco- 
vering the  head  to  any  perfon.  *l"hcy  difcard  all  Iu- 
perfluitics  in  drefs  or  cquipige  ; all  gimej,  t porta,  and 
plays,  as  unbecoming  the  Chriftian.  Swear  net  at  «//, 
is  an  aruclc  of  their  creed  literally  obfetved  in  its  ul- 
raofi  extent.  They  believe  it  unlawful  to  fight  in  any 
cafe  whatever ; and  think  that  if  their  enemy  fwute 
them  on  the  one  cheek,  they  ought  to  turn  to  him  the  other 
alfo . They  are  generally  honed,  pun&iut,  and  even 
punctilious  in  their  dealings  ; provident  for  the  necef- 
fitics  of  their  poor;  friends  to  humanity,  and  of  courfc 
enemies  to  fl  .very ; ttrict  in  their  difdplinc ; csrriul 
in  the  obfirvance  even  of  the  punctilios  in  drefs,  fpceeb, 
and  manners.  which  thtir  religion  enjoins  ; faithful  in 
the  education  of  thtir  children  ; industrious  in  their  fe- 
ver al  occupations.  In  ihort,  whatever  peculiarities  and 
miilak :s  thofe  of  other  denominations  have  luppofcd 
they  have  fallen  into,  in  point  of  religious  doctrines, 
they  have  proved  ihe.nfelvcH  to  .be  good  citizens.  Next 
to  the  Quakers,  the  Prelbytcrians  are  the  molt  nume- 
rous. I Here  arc  upwards  of  60  minillcrs  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  (Jalviciit  religion,  who  arc  of  German  ex- 
tradion,  now  in  this  Hate  ; all  of  whom  have  one  or 
more  congregations  under  their  care ; and  many  of 
them  preach  in  fplcnjid  and  expentive  churches  ; and 
yet  the  tint  Lutheran  minifier,  who  arrived  in  Pen- 
filvinia  about  40  years  ago,  was  alive  in  1787,  an  1 
probably  is  Hill,  as  was  idfo  the  fecotul  Calwniitical 
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Pe«fiiv?n*.mini6er.  The  Lutheran*  do  not  differ  in  any  thing 

"v effcntial  from  the  Epifcopalians,  nor  do  the  CalvioifU 

from  the  Prcfbyterian*. 

The  Moravians  art  of  German  extndion.  Of  thia 
religion  there  are  a*  out  1300  fouls  in  Pjnfilvania, 
sw.  between  500  and  6.  o.in  Bethlehem,  450  in  Na- 
rarcth,  and  upwards  of  3C0  at  Liti*  in  Laoca&er 
county.  They  call  themfeives  the  1/mieJ  Brethren  of 
the  Proliant  £bifct>pol  church.  They  are  called  Mo- 
ravian*, became  the  firfi  fcttlcrs  in  the  Fngltfti  domi- 
nions were  chiefly  migrants  from  Moraria.  See  Kbxn- 
hl'tthu,  and  Unit  as  Fratrum  ; and  for  the  Mcn- 
nonitea,  fee  Mbhnonites.  They  were  introduced  in- 
to America  by  Count  ZnJxendorf,  and  fettled  at  Beth- 
lehem, which  m their  principal  fettlement  in  America, 
as  early  tut  1741.  For  the  I unkcm,  fee  Tunksas. 

There  arc  a great  many  literary,  humane,  and  other 
ufeiul  focictiet,  in  Penfilvania ; more,  it  i*  Oud,  than 
in  any  of  the  United  Frovirccs.  There  are  fcvrr.il 
uni  vex  fit  ri  6 and  colleges  at  Philadelphia  and  other 
pla-rea  : See  Philadelphia.  Lancaster,  Car.ifle,  and 
• rittlburgh,  arc  the  chief  town*  after  Philadelphia. 

Penfilvania  is  divided  into  feren  counties;  four  of 
which  are  oiled  the  Uffcr  and  three  the  Lower.  Of 
the  upper,  tv*.  Buckingham,  Philadelphia,  Cheflrr, 
and  Laocalier,  the  three  firft  are  the  lands  included  in 
King  Charles  H.fs  grant,  and  defigned  Perji'vjnia  ; 
the  lower,  viz.  thofe  of  Newcaftlc,  Kent,  and  Sufic*, 
were  called  Nova  Hr  If  a before  the  duke  of  York  fold 
them,  a*  we  obferted  abort,  to  Mr  Penn.  The  up- 
per counties  end  at  Marcus  Hook,  four  miles  below 
Chefter  town,  where  the  lower  begin,  and  tun  along 
the  coafl  near  100  miUs  Each  of  thefe  counties  hud 
a Ihcriff,  with  a quarterly  and  monthly  feffion,  and  af- 
fixes twice  a year.  , 

in  the  Philofoph  cal  Tran fa£\ ions  for  1757,  there 
is  an  account  of  a copper  fpriug  in  Penfilvaoia.  This 
fpring  rifes  from  a copper  mine,  and  will  diffoive  iron 
in  Iris  time  by  three- fourths  than  the  waters  of  Wi<  k» 
low  in  lrcrind,  lately  dcfct.bcd  by  Dr  William  Henry 
and  Dr  Bond.  From  the  folution  of  iron  in  thefe  wa- 
ters, about  half  the  quantity  of  pure  copper  is  proru- 
- ltd  by  melting  it  in  a crucible  : but  though  thefe  wa- 
ters melt  iron  fooner  than  the  Irifti  waters,  yet  the  fo- 
lution  docs  not  produce  fo  gTeat  a proportion  of  cop- 
per ; for  the  purr  copper  procured  fiom  the  folution  of 
iron  in  the  Irilh  water,  is  to  the  folution  as  16  to  20. 
In  the  neiphbourcood  of  this  fpiing,  which  fuppliea 
800  hhds.  in  24  hours,  arc  many  ores  of  vitriol  and  ful- 
phur  ; the  water  is  of  s pair  green  colour,  of  an  acid, 
fweet,  sulfur,  inky,  and  naufeous  tafle.  It  is  very 
heavy  ; for  the  hydrnn  eter,  which  was  imioerfcd  in  it, 
flood  at  the  fame  height  as  in  a folution  of  one  ounce 
fix  drams  of  Fnglifti  vitriol  in  a quart  of  water.  A 
very  fmall  quantity  of  the  folution  of  potalhes  in  ft  ant 
ly  precipitates  the  metallic  parts  of  tin’s  water  in  three 
diflerent  colours  ; ochic  at  the  top,  green  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  white  at  bottom  ; a clean  knife  kept  in  it  a 
few  minutes,  is  covered  with  a bright  copper  colour. 
But  be  tides  a Urge  proportion  of  copper,  this  water 
contains  aifo  a large  proportion  of  vitriol  of  iron.  A 
pint  of  it  exhaled  by  a flow  fire  left  4C0  grains  of  folid 
contents,  wbirh  appeared  to  be  chiefly  {aline;  for  iy6 
grams  of  it,  dtiluivcd  And  filtered,  did  not  kavc  abuve 


four  grains  of  indiffoluble  matter.  It  appears  there- Penfilvsn?*# 
fore,  that  the  proportion  of  vitriolic  parts  in  this 
ter  ts  fix  drams  to  a pint;  confequently  it  iv  a Wronger 
folution  of  vitriol  than  fei-water  is  of  marine  fait.  So 
that,  bcfi.lcs  the  copper  to  be  obtained  "by  a fo'.utidn 
of  iron,  it  will  affor  1 great  quantities  of  vitriol,  and 
the  great  plenty  both  of  water  ani  fuel  will  make  the 
citabliihmcnt  of  a copperas  work  extremely  cheap  and 
commodious.  This  water  mixed  with  common  water 
is  frequently  ufed  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic  by  the 
country  people,  and  is  found  very  efficacious  iu  the 
cure  of  cutam-oua  difordcri  and  fore  eyes. 

Among!!  the  other  curiofities  of  this  province  may 
be  reckoned  another  fpnng  about  14  feet  deep  and  about 
103  fqua re,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reading.  A full 
mill  ftream  iflucs  from  it.  'Hie  waters  are  clear  and 
full  of  fifties.  From  appearances  it  is  probable  that 
this  fpriug  is  the  opening  or  outlet  of  a very  confi-  * 
dcrablc  river,  which  a mile  and  an  half  or  two  miles 
above  this  plice  finks  into  the  earth,  and  is  conveyed 
to  this  outlet  in  a fubterranean  channel.  In  the  nor- 
them  parti  of  Pcnfilvania  there  is  a creek  called  Oil 
creek , which  empties  into  the  Allegany  river.  It  if- 
fuCs  Iron  a fpruig,  on  the  top  of  which  floats  an  oil 
fiinihir  to  that  called  Barbados  tar,  and  from  which 
one  man  may  gather  fevcral  gallons  in  a day.  The 
troop*  fent  to  guard  the  weftern  poll*  halted  at  this 
fpring,  colle&cd  fomc  of  the  oil,  and  bathed  their 
joint*  with  it.  This  gave  them  great  relief  from  the 
rheumatic  complaints  with  which  they  were  affected. 

The  waters,  of  which  the  troops  drank  freely,  opera- 
ted as  a gentle  purge. 

'There  are  three  remarkable  grottoes  or  caves  in  this 
ftatc  : one  near  Cariillc,  in  Cumberland  county  ; one 
in  the  lownfliip  of  Durham,  in  Buck's  county  ; and 
the  other  at  S vetara,  in  Lsocafter  county.  Of  the 
two  former  there  are  oo  paxticuhr  def  riptrocs.  The 
latur  1*  on  the  ca  l hank  of  Swetara  river,  about  two 
miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Sufquchanmh-  Its 
entrance  is  fpa.ious,  and  defcendc  fo  much  as  that  the 
furface  of  the  river  11  rather  higher  than  the  bottom  of 
the  cave.  The  vault  of  this  cive  is  of  folid  limeftone 
rock,  perhaps  20  feet  thick.  It  contains  fevcral  apart- 
ments, fomc  of  them  very  hij;h  and  fpnciou*.  The 
water  is  inccflantly  percolating  through  the  roof,  and 
falls  in  drops  to  the  bottom  oi  the  cave.  Thefe  drop* 
petrify  as  they  fall,  and  have  gradually  formed  folid 
pillars,  which  appear  a<  fuppms  to  the  roof.  Thirty 
years  ago  there  were  ten  iuch  pillars,  each  fix  mchca 
in  (trimeter,  and  fit  feet  high  j ali  fo  ranged  that  the 
place  they  incJofcJ  rcferablcd  a ianiluary  in  a Roman 
church.  No  royal  throne  tv.r  exhibited  more  gran- 
deur than  this  lujut  naiurs.  The  rcfcmhLince*  of  fe- 
deral monuments  are  found  indented  in  the  walls  on 
the  fide*  of  the  cave,  which  appear  like  the  tombs  of 
departed  heroes.  Sufpended  from  the  roof  is  the  LtU 
(which  in  nothing  more  than  a Hone  projected  in  an  • 
unufual  form),  fo  called  from  the  found  that  it  occalioua 
wheu  ftiuck,  which  is  fimilur  to  that  of  a bell.  Some 
of  the  ftalaCfites  arc  of  a colour  like  fugarcandy,  and 
and  others  rcfcmble  loaf  fugar ; but  their  beauty  w* 
much  dclaced  by  the  country  |icople.  The  water, 
which  percolates  through  the  roof,  fo  much  of  it  as  is 
uol  petrified  ia  its  courfc,  runs  dowa  the  declivity, 
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Fenfioo  and  ii  both  pleafant  and  wholefome  to  drink.  There 
Peftftoner  tre  holes  10  l^e  *)°ttora  °f  the  caTe»  defccndlnjr 

v * perpendicularly,  perhaps  into  an  abyfs  below,  which 

render!  it  dangerous  to  walk  without  a light.  At  the 
end  of  the  caw  is  a pretty  brook,  which,  after  a Ihort 
courfc,  lofcs  itfelf  among  the  rocks.  Beyond  this  brook 
is  an  outlet  from  the  cave  by  a very  narrow  aperture. 
Through  this  the  vapours  continually  pafs  outwards 
with  a ftrong  current  of  air,  and  afeend,  rcfembling 
at  night  the  (moke  of  a furnace.  Part  of  thefc  va- 
pours and  fogs  appear  on  afeending  to  he  condenfeJ  at 
the  head  of  this  great  alembic,  and  the  mare  volatile 
parts  to  be  carried  off,  through  the  aperture  commu- 
nicating with  the  exterior  air  before  mentioned,  by  the 
force  of  the  air  in  its  pafTage. 

PENSION,  a fiim  of  money  paid  annually  for  Cer- 
vices or  confiderations  already  pift.  The  yearly  pay- 
* ment  of  each  member  to  the  houfes  of  the  inns  of  courts 
are  likcwife  named  penfiont ; and  the  yearly  aflembly 
of  the  fociety  of  Gray’s  Inn,  to  confult  on  the  affairs 
of  the  houfe,  is  alfo  called  a penfiun. 

PENSIONARY,  or  Pension aa,  a perfon  who  has 
au  appointment  or  yearly  fum,  payable  during  life,  by 
way  of  acknowledgment,  charged  on  the  efface  of  a 
prince,  company,  or  particular  perfon. 

Grand  Pensiosaht,  an  appellation  given  to  the  firft 
miniftcr  of  the  States  of  Holland.  The  grand  pen- 
nonary  is  chairman  ia  the  aflcmblirs  of  the  dates  of 
that  province:  he  propofes  the  matters  to  be  confultcd 
on  ; colled*  the  votes ; forms  and  pronounces  the  re- 
futations of  the  ffates;  opens  letters  ; confers  with  fo- 
reign miniftcM,  tic.  His  bufinefs  is  alfo  to  infped 
the  finances,  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  dates, 
and  to  fee  that  the  laws  are  obferved  ; and  he  is  per- 
petual deputy  of  the  Hate*  general  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. Hiscommiffion  ia,  however,  given  him  only  for 
five  years;  after  which  it  is  deliberated  whether  or  not 
it  (hell  be  renewed  ; but  there  is  no  inllancc  of  its  bc- 
icg  revoked  ; therefore  death  only  puts  an  end  to  the 
fund  ions  of  this  important  minifter. 

Pensionary,  is  alfo  the  tar roiniftrr  of  the  regen- 
cy of  each  city  in  Holland.  His  office  is  to  give  his 
advice  in  affairs  relating  to  the  government,  cither  of 
the  date  in  general,  or  of  the  city  in  particular  ; and 
in  aflcmblies  of  the  dates  of  the  province,  he  is  fpcak- 
cr  in  behalf  of  his  city.  The  fundion,  however,  of 
thefe  penftonaries  is  not  everywhere  alike  ; in  fame 
cities  they  only  give  their  advice,  and  are  never  found 
in  alfcmblics  of  the  magi&ratca,  except  when  exprefsiy 
rilled  thither:  in  others  they  attend  conilantly ; and 
in  other.,  they  make  the  propofitions  ou  the  part  of  the 
burgomaffers,  draw  up  their  concluftons,  See.  They 
are  called  penfionariei , bccaufc  they  receive  an  appoint- 
ment or  penlion. 

PENSIONER,  in  general,  denotes  a perfon  who 
receives  a penfion,  ycaily  (alary,  or  allowance.  Hence 
. The  Band  tf  Gentlemen  PassivKHte,  the  noble  ft  fort 
of  guar.!  to  the  king’s  pc:  jo,  confiftsof  40  gentlemen, 
who  receive  a yearly  peniiun  of  100 1. 

This  honourable  band  was  firft  inftitntcd  by  King 
Henry  VIII.  and  their  office  is  to  attend  the  king's 
perfon,  with  their  battle-axes,  to  and  from  hi.  chapel- 
royal,  and  to  receive  him  in  the  prefence-chamber,  or 
- coming  out  of  his  privy. lodgings  ; they  arc  alfo  to  at- 
leud  at  all  great  folcinoitie?,  as  coronations,  St  George’s 


feaft,  public  audiences  of  ambaffadors,  at  the  foverergn,i  Penfi  *nar 
going  to  parliament,  flee.  It 

They  arc  each  obliged  to  keep  three  double  horfes 
and  a fervant,  and  fo  are  properly  a troop  of  horfe.  ^ 
They  wait  half  at  a time  quarterly;  but  on  Chriffmas- 
day,  Eaftcr-day,  Whitfunday,  &c.  and  on  extraordinary 
occafiom,  they  are  alloldiged  10  give  their  attendance.. 

They  have  likewife  the  honour  to  carry  up  the  fove- 
reign's  dinner  on  the  coronation-day  and  St  Georgc't 
fcalt ; at  which  times  the  king  or  queen  ufually  confer 
the  honour  of  knighthood  on  two  fuch  gentlemen  of 
the  band  as  their  captain  prefents.  v ■ 

Their  arms  are  gilt  battle-axes;  and  their  weapons, 
on  horfeback,  in  time  of  war,  arc  curaflkrs-arms,  with 
fword  and  piftols.  Their  ftandard  in  time  of  war  is, 
argent,  a crofs  gules.  Their  captain  is  always  a noble* 
man,  who  has  under  him  a lieutenant,  a lUndard- 
bcarer,  a clerk  of  the  check,  fccretary,  p.tymafter,  and 
harbinger. 

Pensioner,  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  and  in 
that  of  Dublin,  has  a very  peculiar  meaning;  for  thofie 
Undents,  either  under -graduates  or  bachelors  of  arts,  are 
called  ptHjifMtn  who  live  wholly  at  their  own  expcoce, 
and  who  receive  no  emolument  whatever  from  the  col- 
lege of  which  they  ::rc  members.  They  are  divided  into 
two  kinds,  ihe  greater  and  the  lift}  the  former  of  which 
are  generally  called  felloao-commontrt,  breaufe  they  eat 
with  the  fellows  of  their  college;  the  latter  are  always 
called  penfiomre , and  eat  with  the  fcholars,  who  are 
thefc  ftudents  of  the  college,  either  under- graduate* 
or  bachelors  who  are  upon  the  foundation,  who  receive 
emoluments  from  the  focicty,  and  who  are  capable  of 
being  elcCled  fellows.  See  Servitor  and  Sizar. 

PENSTOCK,  a ffoice  or  flood-gate,  ferving  to  re- 
tain or  let  go  at  pleafure  the  water  of  a mill  pond,  or 
the  like. 

PENTACEROS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a name  given 
by  Linkius  and  feme  other  authors  to  a kind  of  fit  Urn 
marina  or  fea  ftar  filh,  compofcd  of  five  principal  rays, 
with  feveral  tranfvufe  hairy  or  downy  procefles. 

PENVACHORD  (compounded  of  with  jSve,  and 
X**m  firing),  an  ancient  mutual  inftrument  with  five 
firings.  The  invention  of  the  pentachord  is  referred 
to  the  Scythians ; the  firings  were  of  bullock’s  leather, 
and  they  were  ftruck  with  a plectrum  made  of  goats 
horn. 

PENTACROSTIC,  in  poetry,  a fet  of  verfet  fo 
difpofed,  as  that  there  are  al  ways  five  acroltics  of  the 
fame  name,  iu  five  diviiions  of  each  verfe.  See  A- 

CROITIC, 

PENTACTlNODOS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a name 
given  by  fame  author*  to  thofcfpccics  or  (tar-filh  which 
are  compofcd  of  a body  divided  into  five  rays. 

PEN  T AD  AC  TY  LON,  five  fingers,  in  botany, 
a name  given  by  fame  authors  to  the  rictnur  or  pafma 
Chrifii , from  the  figure  of  its  leaf. 

PENTAD  ACT  Y LOS  piscis,  the  /ay  fingered  fijb , pure 

iu  ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fib  common  in  all  the  cecbxxxr. 
fen*  ftfey.it  the  Eaff  Indie-,  and  called  by  the  Dutch 
there  viif  vinger  vijeb. 

It  he*  this  name  from  five  bl  ick  ftreaks  which  it 
has  on  each  fide,  refembling  the  prints  of  five  fingers. 

Its  head  is  flat,  convex  at  the  bottom,  plain  in  the  Tides, 
and  inclined  in  the  fore-part.  The  fnout  is  thick,  ob- 
tufe,  and  round  ; the  lower  jaw  at  iu  extremity  bent 
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IWadra-  and  rounded;  the  noftrils  are  double;  the  balk  of  the 
ftjrla  eyes  0vtl  ; the  iris  of  a filver  colour  ; the  firft  fin  of 
the  back  it  fmali,  tbc  fecood  is  more  elevated ; thofe  of 
the  breaft  arc  inferted  obliquely,  that  of  the  anus  is 
t greatly  extended,  and  that  of  the  tail  much  Hoped. 
The  whole  body  ia  covered  with  fralcs  of  a moderate 
fixe,  thin,  flexible,  and  flighdy  indented  on  their  hin- 
der edge  ; the  back,  is  reddifh,  the  fide*  of  a filver  co. 
lour,  and  the  fins  white.  The  £fli  *s  described  by  fome 
as  about  nine  inches  long ; by  others  as  a foot  and 
a half.  It  is  a (fry  but  not  ill-tafted  fifh. 

PENTjEDROSTYLA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
name  of  a genus  of  fpara : (See  Spak).  The  bodies 
of  this  genus  arc  fpars  in  form  of  pentagonal  columns, 
terminated  by  pentangular  pyramids  at  one  end,  and 
regularly  tffixed  at  the  other  to  fome  folid  body. 

PENTAGON,  in  geometry,  a figure  of  five  fides 
and  five  angles.  See  Glomitay. 

In  fortification,  pentagon  denotes  a fort  with  five 
balliona. 

PENTAGONOTHECA,  in  botany,  the  name 
given  by  Vaillant  to  the  plant  called  by  Linnzui,  Plu- 
nder, Houfton,  and  others,  pifonia. 

PENTAGRAPH,  an  inftniment  defigned  for 
drawing  figures  in  what  proportion  you  plcafc,  with- 
out any  ikiU  in  the  art. 

The  inftrument  is  olherwife  called  a parallelogram. 
The  common  pentagraph  (Plate  CCCLXXXuI. 
fig.  14.)  coafifta  of  four  brafs  or  wooden  rulers,  two 
of  them  from  15  to  18  inches  long,  the  other  two 
half  that  length.  At  the  ends,  arid  in  the  middle,  of 
the  longer  rulers,  as  alfo  at  the  ends  of  the  fhortcr,  arc 
holes,  upon  the  cxa£l  fixing  whereof  the  perftftion  of 
the  inRrument  chiefly  depends.  Thofe  in  the  middle 
of  the  long  rulers  are  tu  be  at  the  fame  dilUnce  from 
thofe  at  the  end  of  the  long  ones  and  thofe  of  the 
fhort  ones;  fo  that  when  put  together  they  may  always 
make  a parallelogram. 

The  inRrument  is  fitted  together  for  ufe  by  fevcral 
little  pstces,  particularly  a little  pillar,  N°  X.  having  at 
wne  end  a (crew  and  nut,  whereby  the  two  long  ru- 
lers are  joined  ; and  at  the  other  a little  knot  for  the 
inRrument  to  Hide  00.  The  piece,  N°  2.  is  a rivet 
with  a ferew  and  nut,  wherewith  each  fhort  ruler  is  fa- 
ttened to  the  middle  of  each  long  one.  The  piece, 
Nw  3.  is  a pillar,  one  end  whereof,  being  hollowed  in- 
to a ferew,  has  a nut  'fitted  to  it.  At  the  other  end 
is  a worm  to  ferew  into  the  table;  when  the  inftrument 
is  to  be  ufed,  it  joint  the  ends  of  the  two  fhort  rulers* 
The  piece,  N°  4.  is  a pen,  portcrayon,  or  pencil,  ferew- 
cd  into  a little  pillar.  JLaftly,  the  piece,  N*  5.  is  a brafs 
point,  moderately  blunt,  ferewtd  likewife  into  a little 
*jllar. 

Uje  of  the  P but AOKAPat  or  Parallelogram.  I.To 
copy  a defign  in  the  fame  fcale  or  bigntf9  as  the  ori- 
ginal : ferew  the  worm  N®3.  into  the  title;  lay  a 
paper  under  the  pencil  N°  4.  and  the  defign  under  the 
point  N®  5.  This  done,  coudu&ing  the  point  over  the 
fevcral  lines  and  parts  of  the  defign,  the  pencil  will 
draw  or  repeat  the  fame  on  the  paper. 

2.  If  the  defign  be  to  be  reduced— e.  gr.  into  half 
the  fpice,  the  worm  mutt  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
long  ruler,  N°  4.  and  the  paper  and  pencil  in  the 
middle.  In  this  fituation  conduit  the  biafa  point  over 
the  fevcral  lines  of  the  defign,  as  before;  and  the  pen- 
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cil  at  the  fame  time  will  draw  its  copy  in  the  proper-  Pent** 
tion  required  ; the  pencil  here  only  moving  half  the 
lengths  that  the  point  moves.  pentspetee. 

Hence,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  defign  be  to  be  en-  — v ■ * 
larged  by  one  half,  the  hrafs  point,  with  the  defign, 
muft  be  placed  in  the  middle,  at  N°  3.  the  pencil  and 
paper  at  the  end  of  the  long  ruler,  and  the  worm  at 
the  other. 

3.  To  enlarge  or  reduce  in  other  proportions,  there 
are  holes  drilled  at  cqu.d  difUnccs  on  each  ruler,  vh. 
all  along  the  fhort  ones,  and  halfway  of  the  long  ones, 
in  order  for  placing  the  brafs  point,  pencil,  and  worm, 
in  a right  line  therein  ; i.  e.  if  (he  piece  carrying  the 
point  be  put  in  the  third  hole,  the  two  other  pieces 
mutt  be  put  in  its  third  hole. 

If,  then,  the  point  and  defign  be  placed  at  any  hole 
of  the  great  rulers,  and  the  pencil  with  the  paper  at 
any  hole  of  the  Ihort  ruler,  which  forms  the  angle  there- 
with, the  copy  will  be  left  than  half  the  original.  On 
the  contrary,  if  it  he  pheed  at  one  of  the  holes  of  that 
fhort  ruler,  which  ia  parallel  to  the  long  ruler,  the  co- 
py will  be  greater  than  half  the  original. 

The  conltruction  of  this  inftrument  requires  a degree 
of  accuracy  which  mod  of  our  inftrumeot-makers  are 
ftrangers  to ; for  which  rcafon  there  are  very  few  of 
the  inftruments  that  fucceed.  Few  will  do  any  thing 
tolerably  but  Rraight  lu.es;  and  many  of  them  not  even 
thofe. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  figure  deferibed  by  a pen- 
tagrapb  is  fimilar  to  the  given  figure,  let  C (fig  15.) 
be  the  fixed  centre  of  motion  ; P the  pencil  for  tra- 
cing the  given  figure  PP,  and p the  pencil  which  tra- 
ces the  other  figure  pp;  p%  ficc.  mud  be  fo  adjufted, 
that  pt  C,  and  P,  may  lie  in  one  ftraight  line  ; then, 
fince  Bp : Ap  : : BP  : AC,  whatever  be  the  fituatiorv 
of  the  pentagragh,  the  angle*  PCP  and  pCp  are  ver- 
tical ; and  therefore  PC p will  in  every  petition  of  the 
inftrument  be  a right  line  : but  PC  : p C : ; BA  : A p9 
in  each  of  the  two  pofitions  in  the  figure,  and  conse- 
quently the  triangles  PCP,  pCpt  are  fimilar;  and 
PP  :pp  (: ; PC  : p C)  s s BA  : A^,  or  in  a given  ratio. 

Hence  it  appears,  that,  by  moving  the  pencil  />,  A p 
may  be  equal  to  BA,  or  lets  in  any  proportion  ; and 
confequentiy  pp  may  be  equal  to  PP,  or  lefs,  in  the 
fame  proportion. 

PENTAMETER,  in  ancient  poetry,  a kind  of 
verfe,  con  lifting  of  five  feet,  or  metres,  whence  the 
name.  The  two  fiift  fert  may  be  either  dadyls  or 
fpondecs  at  pie,  fare  ; the  third  is  always  a fpondee  ; 
and  the  two  Uil  anapeftea : fuch  is  the  following  verfe 
of  Ovid. 

* 2 3 4 5. 

Cdrmini\?w  vi\ves  tem\  put  in  c\mne  met r. 

A pentameter  verfe  fuhjoincd  to  an  hexameter,  con- 
flit  uten  what  is  c tiled  e/eguu.  See  Elegiac. 

PENTANDRIA  (from  ***** jfw,  and  ***p  a man 
or  bujband)  ; the  name  of  the  fifth  clafs  in  Liunwus’ti 
fexual  method,  confiding  of  plants  which  have  herma- 
phrodite Bowers,  with  five  ttamina  or  male  organa.  See 
Botany,  p.  430. 

PENTAPE TALOUS,  an  appellation  given  to 
ilowers  which  confift  of  five  petals  or  leaves. 

PENTAPETES,  in  botany  : A genus  of  the  do- 
decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monoJdphia  clafs  of 
plants  ; and  ia  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
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PentipoUi  jyth  order,  Co/umnifer a.  The  calyx  it  qtnnquejnrtite  | 
Pentateuch  ^*mi0a  lrc  20  *n  number,  of  which  five  arc  call  ra- 
■ ; tnl  and  long;  the  capfule  quinquclocular  and  polyfprr* 

ir.ous.  There  is  but  one  fpecies  known  in  the  gar- 
dens of  this  country,  viz.  the  phacnicia,  with  halbert- 
pointed,  fpear  lhaped,  faweJ  leaves.  It  it  an  annual 
plant,  a native  of  India,  and  rifrs  to  the  height  of  two 
or  three  feet , adorned  with  fine  fcarlet  flowers,  con- 
fiding of  one  petal  cut  into  fire  ftgments.  In  the 
centre  of  the  flower  arifea  »•  fliort  tljirk  column,  to 
which  adhere  l ? Ihort  ft:m  na  It  is  a tender  plant, 
an*!  miift  he  brought  up  in  the  hot-houfe. 

PENTAPOLIS.  This  nan*  is  given  to.  the  five 
cities,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Aih'm.ih,  Zeboirn,  and  Zo- 
ar  (Wifi  !om  x.  6.)  They  were  a!!  live  condemned  to 
utter  drftruftion,  but  Lot  interceded  for  the  prcfrrva- 
lion  of  Zoit,  otherwlfc  called  Bala.  Sodom,  Gomor- 
rah, Adamah,  and  Zeboim.  were  all  ccnfumed  by  fire 
from  heaven,  and  in  the  pis  e whric  they  flood  was 
made  the  lake  Afphaltites,  or  the  lake  of  Sodom. 

pKNTArotis  (Ptolemy),  a diftrict  Of  Cyrcnaica ; 
fituit’*.  on  the  Mediferranctn  j denominated  from  its 
five  cities;  namely,  Berenice,  Arfmoe,  Ptulemais,  Cy- 
rene,  and  Apollonia. 

Pthrripotii  of  tbe  PlfiTflines  (Jofephus)  ; taking 
• . name  from  five  principal  cities,  Gaia,  Gath,  Afcalon, 

* A/otus,  and  Ekron. 

PENTATEUCH  Thai  word,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  from  »•»*'  and 

an  injlnmi-nt  or  volume , figntfics  the  collection  of  tJ.c 
five  >n(lrununt«  or  hooks  of  Mofcs,  which  are  Gent 
Exodrn,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy:  crch 
of  which  books  vre  have  given  an  account  ot  under 
their  feverd  names. 

There  nre  fomc  modern  criti-s  who  have  difputed 
Mofcs’s  tight  to  the  pcntateuch.  They  obferve  that 
the  authm  fpeaka  always  in  the  third  perfon.  “ Now 

the  man  Moles  was  very  meek  above  all  the  men  which 
were  upon  the  fare  of  the  earth.  The  Lord  fpakr  un- 
to Moles,  faying,  &c.  Mofcs  faid  to  Pharaoh,  &c.” 

Thua  they  think  he  would  never  have  fpoken  of  him- 
felf;  but  would  at  leaft  iometimes  have  mentioned  him- 
felf  in  the  firft  perfon.  BefiJ.es  this,  fay  they,  the  au- 
thor of  the  penutcuch  fometimes  abridges  his  narra- 
tion like  a writer  who  collected  from  fomc  ancient  me- 
moirs. Sometimes  he  interrupts  the  tluecd  of  his  dif- 
courfc  ; for  example,  he  makes  Liimech  tbc  bigamift 
to  fay  (Gen.  iv.  23.),  •'  Hear  my  voice,  ye  wives  of 
Lantech,  hearken  unto  my  fpcech  ; for  1 hive  (lain  a 
man  to  my  wounding,  and  a young  man  to  my  hurt," 
without  informing  us  before-hand  to  whom  this  is  rela- 
ted. Thcfc  obfervations,  for  example  (Gen.  xii.  6,), 

“ And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land,”  cannot 
Lc  reconciled  to  the  age  of  Mofes,  finer  the  Canaaoiles 
* A oortinued  to  be  the  maflers  of  Paleftinc  ail  the  time  of 
Mofcs.  The  paffage  out  of  the  book  of  the  wars  of 
the  LorJ,  quoted  in  the  book  of  Numl*ra  (xxi.  14.), 
feems  to  have  been  clipped  in  afterwards,  as  alfo  the 
firft  verfiea  of  D-uteronotny.  The  accouut  of  the  death 
of  Mofes,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  faint  book,  can- 
not certainly  belong  to  this  legifistor;  anJ  the  f.  me 
judgment  may  be  made  of  other  pafligcs,  wherein  it  iw 
faid,  thnt  the  places  mentioned  fry  beyond  Jordan  ; 
that  the  bed  of  O g was  at  Kamah  to  this  day  ; that 
, tbe  liflvoth  of  Jair,  or  the  cities  of  Jair,  were  know  n to 
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the  author,  though  probably  they  bad  not  that  name  Pei»ts»e»A 
till  after  Mofes’s  time  (Numb,  xxxii.  41.  Deut.  iii.  _ tl 

Pen»«f^1 

It  is  obferved  alfo  in  the  text  of  the  pcntateuch,  that  * 
there  are  fomc  places  that  arc  defective;  for  example, 
in  Exodus  (xii.  8.),  we  fee  Mofcs  fpeaking  to  Pha- 
raoh, where  the  author  omits  the  beginning  of  his  dif- 
courfc.  The  Samaritan  inferts  in  the  fame  place  whit 
is  wanting  in  the  Hebjpw.  In  other  places  the  fame 
Samaritan  copy  adds  what  is  deficient  in  L*tc  Hebrew 
text ; and  what  it  contains  more  than  the  Hebrew 
feems  fo  well  conncffed  with  the  reft  of  the  difcourfe, 
that  it  would  t e difficult  to  feparate  them.  Lully, 
they  believe  that  they  obferve  ctrtain  ftioken  in  the 
pcntateuch  whkh  can  hardly  agree  with  Mofes,  who 
w-s  born  an  I bred  m Egypt  ; as  what  he  fry*  of  the 
earthly  paradife,  of  the  rivets  that  watered  it,  and  ran 
through  it ; of  the  citirs  of  Babylon,  Erccb,  Rcfen, 
and  Calnch  ; of  tbc  gold  of  Pifon,  of  the  Bdellium,  of 
the  lionc  of  Sohem,  or  onyx-ttonc,  which  was  to  be 
found  in  that  country.  Thefe  particulars,  obferved  with 
Inch  curiUily,  feem  to  prove,  that  the  author  of  the 
pcntateuch  lived  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Add  what 
he  fays  conc  erning  the  ark  of  Noah,  of  its  coiillrudtion, 
of  tbe  place  •vhcrc  it  relied,  of  the  wood  wherewith  it 
tv_s  built,  of  the  bitumen  of  Babylon,  Sec.  But  in  an* 
fwer  to  all  thefc  oijeiftions  wc  may  obferve  in  gcue* 
rab  from  an  eminent  writci  # of  onr  own  counter,  that « 
tlirfe  books  arc  by  the  moH  ancient  writers  aferibed 
to  Mofcoj  and  it  is  conlirnied  by  tbe  authority  of“ r*  •/cMf* 
heathen  uniters  tbcmfelvcs,  that  they  arc  of  his  wri-,4*i*‘^* 
ting  ; !*r fide*  this,  wc  have  the  unanimous  teftimony 
of  the  whole  Jcwiih  nation,  ever  fincc  Mofes's  time, 
from  the  full  writing  of  them.  DtVetV  texts  of  the 
pcntateuch  imply  that  it  was  written  by  Mofes,  and 
the  book  o»  Jolhoa,  and  other  parts  of  feripturr,  ira- 
|>ort  a»  much  ; and  though  fume  pillages  have  been 
thought  to  imply  the  contrary,  yet  thie  is  but  a late 
opinion,  and  has  been  fufficicntiy  confuted  by  fcveol 
learned  men.  The  Samaritans  receive  no  other  fenp- 
tures  but  tbc  pcntateuch,  rejecting  all  the  other  book* 
which  are  tlili  in  the  Jcwiih  canon. 

PENTATHLON,  in  antiquity,  a general  name 
fer  the  five  rxcrcifes  performed  at  the  Grecian  games, 
viz.  wultlmg,  boxing,  leaping,  tunning,  and  play- 
ing at  the  dilciis. 

PENTECOST,  a folcmn  feflival  of  the  Jews ; fo 
called,  brc.mfe  it  was  relcbiated  on  the  50th  day  after 
the  16th  of  Niian,  which  was  the  feeoud  day  of  tbe 
pall  over.  The  Hebrews  called  it  the  ftajl  **tki%  bc- 
caufe  it  was  kept  ftveo  weeks  alter  tbe  palkiver.  They 
then  offered  the  fint  tniits  of  the  whent  harveft,  which 
'wis  then  complete]:  befides  which  they  prefented  at 
the  temple  fever,  lambs  of  that  year,  one  call,  and  two 
rams,  for  a burnt  offering  ; two  lam’  s tor  1 peace  of- 
f cling ; and  a goat  lor  a fin  offering  1 Levit.  xaiii.  15, 

16.  Exod.  xxxiv.  3;.  and  Deut  xvi.  9,  ia)  The 
fcaft  ot  the  pentecull  was  111  flit  nre  ! among  the  Ifrac- 
htev,  firft  to  oblige  them  to  rcp.urto  the  temple  of  tbe 
Lotd,  there  to  a. knowledge  his  abfolute  dominion  ovt  r 
the  whole  country,  and  to  offer  him  the  firft-fruits  of 
their  harveft  ; ;tnd,  frcondly,  that  they  might  call  to 
mind,  and  give  tlmuks  to  God,  for  the  law  which  he 
had  given  them  from  mount  Sinai,  011  the  50th  day 
a.tcr  lucu  coruiog  out  oi  Egypt. 
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f»ei Aelita  The  modern  Jews  celebrate  the  pcrttecoft  for  two  it  rs  a foottnffn,  To  armed,  employed  to  tun  before  a 
11  days.  They  deck  the  fynagogue  and  their  own  houfes  pataqutn.  PiaJah  if  the  proper  word,  from  which 

. Peon-  with  garlands  of  flowers.  T hey  hear  a fermon  or  ora-  peon  it  a corruption. 

tion  in  praife  of  the  law,  which  they  Tup pofe  to  have  PEOR,  a famous  mountain  beyond  Jordan,  which 
been  delivered  on  this  day.  The  Jews  of  Germany  Eufebius  places  between  ITelhbon  and  Livias.  The 
make  a very  thick  cake,  conflfting  of  ftven  layer*  erf  mountains  Nebo,  Pifgah,  and  Pcor,  were  r.nr  one 
■parte,  which  they  call  Sinai.  The  feven  layers  repre-  another,  and  probably  made  but  the  fame  chain  of 
lent  the  feven  heavens,  which  they  think  God  was  obit-  mountains.  It  is  very  likely  that  Peer  took  its  name 

ged  to  reafcer.d  fr  m the  top  of  this  mounta'a.  See  from  fome  deity  of  the  fame  name,  which  was  worfhip- 

Lto  of  Modena  et  fiurtorf'j  fynag.  JuJ.  ped  there  ; for  Peor,  Pbegor,  or  Baal-peor,  was  known 

It  was  on  the  feaft  of  pcntccolt  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  this  country.  See  Numb.  xxv.  j.  l)cut.  iv.  3.  Pfid. 
miraculoufly  dcfccndcd  on  the  apoftles  of  our  Lord,  cv.  28. 

•who  were  affemblcd  together  after  his  afcenfion  in  a Peon,  was  a city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  fa 
houfe  at  Jertrfalem  (Aitsii.)  net  read  in  the  Hebrew,  nor*  in  the  Vulgate,  but  only 

PENTHES1LEA,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  f;ic-  in  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint  (Jrfit.  xv.  60  ) Eufe- 
tceded  Orythit,  anJ  gave  proofs  of  her  courage  at  bius  fays  it  wes  near  Bethlehem,  and  Jerom  adds,  that 
the  ficge  of  Troy,  where  fhe  was  killed  by  Achilles,  in  his  time  it  was  called  Pasra. 
yiir.y  fays  that  ihe  invented  the  battle-ax.  PEPIN  di  Hi  ristal.,  or  Lfc  Grcs,  mayor  tf  the 

PENTHORUM,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  pen-  pdace  under  Clovis  III. 'Cbildebcrt,  and  Dagobert. 
tagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  The  powir  of  thefe  mayors  in  Fmnre  was  fo  great, 
plants.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid  ; there  arc  cither  that  they  left  the  fovereign  only  the  empty  title,  and 

five  petals  or  none  ; the  capfulc  is  fire-pointed  and  Hi  the  end  feixed  on  the  throne  rtffclf. 

•quinqtu  Jocular.  Psntt  te  Brief  or  !e  Petit , giaodfon  to  Pepin  !fc 

PEN  BLAND  or  Pictlaxb  Frith,  is  a narrow  Gios,  and  firft  king  of  the  feeond  race  of  French  mo- 
flrait  of  fix  miles  between  the  mainland  of  Scotland  narchs,  was  mayor  of  the  palace  to  Childcn'c  III.  .1 
and  the  Orkney  ifles.  This  ilratt  is  the  great  tho-  weak  prince  : he  contrived  to  confine  him  snd  his  fon 
tough  fare  of  ihrpping  between  the  eaftern  and  weflern  Thierri  in  different  mocafteriet  and  then,  with  the 
Teas,  the  tetrer  of  the  boldelt  mariners,  and  the  grave  afliftancc  of  pope  Stephen  III.  he  uferped  the  fovc- 

of  thoufands  ; where  the  winter’s  florins  afford  mairy  rcipn  powtr  He  died  in  768,  aged  54. 

natives  on  the  eppofite  fhorca  a better  livelihood  than  FEPLIS,  ?n  fcotnrry  : A genus  of  the  mon^gynia 
they  could  obtain  by  filhing  or  hufbandry.  They  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants  ; and 
fcarch  from  pi*  c to  place,  and  from  one  cavern  to  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  17th  order, 
another,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  timber,  cufks,  and  Ca/yeantimx.  The  pcriaothhim  is  campanula  ted  ; the 
other  floating  articles  of  the  wiecked  velrtb,  of  whem  mouth  cleft  in  12  parts  ; there  are  fix  petals  iuferied 
fix  or  eight  are  thus  fieri  fieed  fome  times  in  one  night,  into  the  ralvx  ; the  capfule  is  bilocular. 

The  navigation  of  this  pafs  is  rendered  more  dan-  PEPLUS,  a long  robe  worn  I y the  women  in  aa- 
gerous  by  the  ifhnd  of  Stroma,  and  two  rocks  called  cicnt  times,  reaching  down  to  the  feet,  without  (h'eve*, 
the  Sierrie /,  lying  near  the  middle  of  it.  See  Pier-  and  fo  very'  fine,  that  the  rtiape  of  the  body  might  be 
LAM).  feen  through  it.  The  Athenians  ufed  much  ceremony 

PENULA,  among  the  ancient  Romani,  was  a in  making  the  peplui,  and  dr«  fling  the  llatuc  of  Mi- 
coarfe  garment  or  donk  worn  in  cold  or  rainy  wea-  nerva  with  it.  Homer  makes  frequent  mention  of  the 
ther.  ft  was  fhorter  th^u  the  lacerni,  and  therefore  pcplus  of  thst  goddefs. 

more  proper  for  travellers.  It  was  generally  brown,  PEPPER,  PirER,  in  natural  hiflory,  an  ardmatic 
and  fucccrded  the  toga  after  the  Rate  became  monar-  berry  of  a hot  dry  quality,  chiefly  ufed  in  rtafon- 
chical.  Anguffai  aboKihed  the  cuflom  of  wearing  mg.  We  have  three  kinds  of  pepper  at  prtfent  ufed 
the  penula  over  the  toga,  considering  it  as  too  effe-  in  the  Ihops,  the  Llttk,  the  white,  and  the  long  pep. 
minaur  for  Romans ; and  the  arjiles  had  orders  to  fuf-  per. 

fer  none  to  appear  in  the  circus  or  forum  with  the  Black  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  the  piper,  and  » 
laccrna  or  penula.  Writers  arc  not  agreed  as  to  the  brought  from  the  Dutch  fcttlcrncnts  in  the  Eall  In- 
precif?  difference  between  thefe  two  articles  of  drefs;  dies.  Sec  Piper. 

but  Ve  are  told  that  they  were  chiefly  worn  by  the  The  common  white  pepper  is  fa&itious,  Icing  pre- 
lower  orders  of  people.  See  Lacfrna.  pared  from  1'  black  i a the  following  manner:  they 

PENULTIMA,  or  pK.hut.rtM/iTK  Syl/a&U,  ingrain-  fleep  this  in  fta-wattr,  expofed  to  the  best  of  the  fuff* 
mar,  denotes  the  lart  fyllable  but  one  of  a word;  and  for  fcvcral  days,  will  the  rind  or  outer  bark  loofenrt 
hence  the  antepenultimate  fyllable  is  the  lad  but  two,  they  then  take  it  when  it  is  half  dry,  rub  it 

or  that  immediately  before  the  penultima.  till  the  rind  falls  o..  uiy  the  white  fruit,  and 

PENUMBRA,  in  all  ronomy,  a partial  fhade  ob-  the  remains  of  the  riml  blow  away  like  chaff.  A great 
Terved  between  the  pcrfetl  fhadow  and  the  foil  light  in  deal  of  the  beat  of  the  pepper  is  taken  off  by  this  prn- 
ao  rclipfe.  It  arifes  from  the  magnitude  of  the  fun’s  cert,  fo  that  the  white  k;nd  is  more  fit  for  many  pur- 
body  : for  were  he  only  a luminous  point,  the  fliadow  ports  than  the  black.  However,  there  is  a fort  of  na- 
would  be  all  perfeft ; but,  by  reafon  of  the  diameter  tive  white  pepper  produced  on  a fpecies  of  the  fame 
of  the  fun,  it  happens,  that  a place  which  is  not  iUu-  plant ; which  is  much  better  than  the  fa&itious,  and 
Vninated  by  the  whole  body  of  the  fun,  does  yet  re-  indeed  little  inferior  to  the  black, 
eeive  rays  from  a part  thereof.  The  long  pepper  is  a dried  fruit,  of  an  inch  or  an 

PEON,  in  the  language  of  HindoRan,  means  a foot  inch  and  an  half  in  length,  and  about  the  thickncfs  of 
Coldier,  armed  with  fword  and  target,  la  common  ufe  A Urge  -goofe  quill ; it  is  of  « brownilh  grey  colour* 
Vo*..  XIV.  Part  i.  § cyli*. 
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rcfpT,  cylindrical  in  figure,  and  faid  to  be  produced  on  a 
Pepi  p|At;t  0f  the  faenc  genus. 

n*nt*  . Pepper  ib  principally  nfed  by  us  in  food,  to  alfift  t!I- 
geftion  : but  the  p-ople  in  the  Eaft  In  lie*  efteem  it 
■ as  a f -imacliic,  an  ! drink  a llror.g  infufion  of  it  in  wa- 
ter by  way  of  giving  them  an  appetite  : they  have  al- 
fa  a way  of  making  a fiery  fpirit  of  fermented  (refh 
pepper  with  water,  which  they  nfe  for  the  fame  pur* 
pofes.  They  have  dfo  x way  of  preferring  the  com* 
n on  end  Eng  pepper  iu  vinegar,  and  eating  them  af- 
terward* at  mcah. 

Jamaica  Psnutt  or  Plmtrio.  See  Pimento. 

Petrtt-f'fint.  See  Mentha. 

Psrrtk-Pct.  See  Capsicum. 

Pr.vtf k K'ater,  a liquor  prepared  in  the  following 
marncr,  for  micrcf  0pie.1l  chferyaticns : put  common 
. bla^k  prpper,  grolsly  pow  !cred,  into  an  open  vdTel  fo 

ns  to  cover  the  bottom  of  it  half  an  irirh  thick,  and 
put  to  it  r.’tn  or  liver  wutrr,  till  it  covers  it  ait  inch  ; 
lhakc  or  Mir  the  whole  well  together  at  the  firft  mix- 
ing, ! tit  never  dift'irb  it  afterwards  : let  the  vtffcl  be 
expofed  to  the  air  uncovered  ; and  in  a few  days  there 
will  l:e  fecii  a pellicle- or  thin  (kin  fwimrr.ing  on  the 
(nrface  of  the  liquor,  lookinp  0Rfever.1l  colours. 

This  is  a congeries  of  multitudes  of  fmall  animals ; 
and  being  examined  by  the  m*crofcope,  . ill  l<  feen 
all  in  motion  : the  animals,  at  full  fi^'ht,  are  fa  (mail 
as  not  to  be  diftinguiihable,  itnkfi  to  the  greateft  mag- 
nifierp ; but  they  grow  daily  till  they  arrive  at  their 
full  fixe.  Their  number*  arc  alfo  cnntinuilly  increa- 
fing,  till  the  whole  furfacc  of  the  liquor  is  full  of  them., 
to  a confi.lerable  depth.  When  didurbed,  they  will 
fometimes  al!  dart  down  to  the  bottom  ; but  they  foon 
after  come  up  to  the  furfaee  again.  The  fkin  appears 
fconeft  in  w:.rm  weather,  and  the  nnirrals  grow  the 
quick  1 ft  : but  in  the  fevered  cold  it  will  faceted,  un- 
iefn  the  water  freexet. 

About  tht  quantity  of  a pin’s  held  of  this  f.*um, 
taken  up  on  the  nib  of  a new  pen,  or  the  tip  of  a hair 
pencil,  is  to  be  laid  on  « plate  of  dear  gl*fs;  and  if 
applied  firfl  to  the  third  magnifitr,  then  to  the  fe- 
cond,  and  finally  to  the  firft,  will  (how  the  different 
animalcules  it  contains,  or  ievtral  kinds  and  (hapes  as 
well  as  fixes. 

PEPPERMINT- Trek,  in  botany  \ the  Eucalyp- 
ti! t piper' ta. 

in  a 'oumal  of  a voyage  to  New  Smith  Wales,  by 
John  White,  F.fq;  wc  have  3 plate  of  this  tree,  wi:h 
the  following  recount  of  it  : “ This  tree  grows  to  the 
heir  ht  of  more  than  icc  feet,  and  is  above  to  feet  in 
p.  circumference.  Ti  e bark  is  very  fmooth,  like  that  of 
cccuuviti  F'  P-?-r*  ^e  younger  bnnehea  are  long  and  (len- 
der, an  ulatcd  near  the  top  ; hut  r.»  they  grow  older, 
the  angle*  disappear.  Their  b.tik  is  fmooth,  and  of 
a teddiih  brown.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  lauccol.ite, 
poir.ted,  very  entire,  fmooth  on  both  fries,  and  re- 
markably unequal  or  oblique  at  their  bafe  ; the  vein* 
alternate,  and  not  very  confpicuous.  The  whole  fur- 
face  of  both  fide*  of  the  leaves  is  marked  with  nume- 
rous minute  refinotts  fpota,  in  which  the  ciTential  orl 
refides.  The  foot  ft  a)  kt  .ire  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  round  on  the  under  fide,  angular  above,  quite 
fmooth.  The  flowers  we  have  noc  feen.  What  Mr 
White  has  fent  as  the  ripe  capfulc*  of  this  tree  (al- 
though aot  attached  to  the  fpccimens  of  the  leaves) 
grow  in  clutter*,  from  fix  lo  eight  in  etch,  feflile  and 


consdomerated.  Tlicfe  clutters  are  fapported  on  to- 
gular  alternate  fcotft.dk*,  which  foim  a kind  of  pa-  mjf“ 
nicle.  Ejch  capfale  is  about  the  fixe  of  an  hawthorn 
berry,  globular,* but  a*  it  were  cut  off  at  the  top,  rug-  tor 
ge  l on  the  outfidc,  hard  and  woody,  and  bf  a dark-  ■ y 
brown  colour.  At  the  top  is  a lu-ge  orifice, .which 
(hows  the  internal  part  of  the  ci^fule  divided  into  faur 
cells,  and  having  a fquxre  column  in  the  centre,  from 
which  the  p ititions  of  the  cell  atife.  Thcfc  parti- 
tions extend  to  the  rim  of  the  capfulc  and  terruin  tte 
in  four  fmall  projeflions,  which  lonk  like  the  teeth  of 
a calyx.  The  feed*  are  numerous,  fmall,  and  angular. 

**  The  name  of  peppermint  tree  hr*  been  given  to  this 
plant  by  Mr  White,  on  a count  of  the  very  great  re- 
fcmbhuKC  between  the  cflV:  tial  oil  drawn  from  it* 
leaves  nnd  that  obt  ined  fr»;m  i!ie  peppermint  (mentba 
piperita)  which  grows  in  Engl  md.  Thia  oil  was  found 
by  Mr  White  to  he  much  more  efficacious  in  removing; 
nil  cholicky  complaints  than  that  of  the  Englilh  pep- 
permint, which  he  attributes  to  it*  bing  1-f*  r ungcnt 
and  more  aromatic.  A qu.ut  oi  the  oil  has  bteo  lent 
by  him  to  Mr  Wilfon 

**  The  tree  a1  ove  defcribed  appears  to  be  undoubt- 
edly of  the  f.imc  genus  with  that  cultivate  i -in  (on.c 
greinhoufes  in  England,  wlii.  h Mr  L'Hetitier  has- 
dtferibed  in  his  Sertum  Augluum  by  the  na«*  c of  Eu* 
calyptui  obit  qua,  though  it  is  commonly  called  in  the 
gardens  Mein  fide  roe  obi t qua  ; but  we  dare  not  al'ert  it 
to  be  the  fame  fpecics,  nor  can  this  point  be  deter  ined 
till  the  (lowers  and  every  part  of  both  I*  fan  a:»J  com- 
pared ; wc  have  compared  the  heft  i‘?ecimer»>  we  could 
procure  of  e**ch.  and  find  co  fpe-ihe  difference.  The 
eucalyptus  oh! 'qua  has,  when  dried,  an  aromatic  fla- 
vour, fomewhat  fimilar  to  our  planl  We  hrve  re- 
marked, indeed,  innumerable  minute  whit©  fpoU,  be- 
fi-'cs  the  reft  nous  on-:*,  on  both  fu.  faces  of  the  kaves 
in  fame  fpc.'imen*  of  the  gardeu  plant,  which  ar<  not 
to  be  feefl  in  our?  ; and  ti  e branches  of  the  farmer 
are  rough,  with  fm:ll  fcaly  tuberckrs.  But  how  far 
thefe  are  con'lant,  we  rar.not  tell.  ‘I'he  obliquity  in 
the  leaven,  one  fide  being  (horter  et  th^  bafe  than  the 
other,  as  w*rll  ns  fame  what  narrower  ; II  the  way  up, 
a?  in  the  Begonia  nitiiLt  of  the  ilortui  Kcwtnfu,  is  re- 
markable in  both  plants. 

**  The  figare  reprefent"  a branch  of  the  peppermint 
tree  in  leaf : on  one  fide  of  it  pait  of  a leaf  feparate, 

(.earing  the  g.di  of  fame  iufed  ; on  the  other  the  fruit, 
above  dcfcriLcd.” 

PERA,  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  Conft'niinople, 
where  r.mhafladcri  and  Chrittians  ufualiy  r elide.  Sec 
CoNVTANTINOfLE.  * 

PERAMBULATOR,  in  furveying,  an  inttrument 
for  mcafuring  dittances,  called  al  u pedometer , ttuiy* 
tvfer,  and  furveyiug-whert.  See  Pedometer. 

It  confift*  of  a wheel  A A,  two  feet  feven  inchrtg^^^ 
and  a half  in  diameter  ; confcquently  half  a pole,  or 
eight  feet  three  inches,  in  circumference.  On  one  end 
of  the  axis  is  a nut,  three  qmrters  of  An  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  divided  into  eight  teeth  ; which,  upon  mo- 
ving the  wheel  round,  fall  into  the  eight  teeth  of  an- 
other nut  t , fixed  on  one  end  of  »n  iron-rod  Q^»  and 
thus  turn  the  rod  once  round  iu  the  time  the  wheel 
makes  one  revolution.  This  rod,  lying  along  a groove 
in  the  fide  of  the  carriage  of  the  inttrument,  under  the 
doted  line,  has  at  its  other  end  a fquirc  hole,  into 
which  is  fitted  the  cud  b of  a fmall  cylinder  P.  This 
5 cylinder 
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PeramboU.  cylinder  it  difpofed  under  the  dial  plate  of  a move- 
,or»  ment,  nt  the  end  of  the  carriage  B,  in  foeh  a manner 
. c^ca*  , as  to  be  moveable  a!  out  itf»  zxts  : its  end  a is  cut  into 
a pcr;et»al  ferrw,  which  falling  into  the  32  teeth  of 
a wheel  perpendicular  thereto,  upon  driving  the  ir.flru- 
ment  forward,  that  wheel  makes  a revolution  each  16th 
pole.  On  the  axis  of  this  wheel  is  a pinion  with  fix 
teeth,  which,  falling  into  the  teeth  of  another  wheel 
of  60  teeth,  carries  it  round  every  i6cth  pole,  or  half 
a mile. 

This  laft  wheel,  carrying  a hind  or  index  round 
with  it  over  the  diviftocs  of  a dial-plrte,  whofe  outer 
limb  is  divided  into  ifo  psrts,  correfponJiitg  to  the 
lf>0  poles,  points  out  the  number  of  poles  paired  over. 
Aga*n,  on  the  axis  of  thi«  left  wheel  is  ;i  pinion*  con- 
taining 20  teeth,  which  falling  into  the  teeth  of  a third 
wheel  which  hath  40  teeth,  drives  it  once  round  In  320 
poles,  ora  mile.  On  the  axis  of  thi*  wheel  is  a pinion  of 
12  teeth,  which,  falling  into  the  tilth  of  a fourth 
wheel  having  72  teeth,  drives  it  once  round  in  12 
miles. 

This  fourth  wheel,  carrying  another  index  over  the 
inner  limb  of  the  dial  plate,  divided  into  12  for  miles, 
and  each  mde  fubdivided  into  halves,  quarters,  and  fur- 
longs, fetves  to  regifter  the  revolutions  of  the  other 
hand,  ami  to  keep  account  of  the  half  miles  and  miles 
pitted  over  as  far  as  1 2 miles. 

The  life  of  this  in  ft  rum  nt  is  obvious  from  its  con- 
llrn&ion.  Its  proper  office  is  in  the  fnrvcvirg  of  reads 
and  large  diftances,  where  a great  deal  of  expediticn, 
and  not  much  accuracy,  is  required.  It  is  evident,  that 
driving  it  along  and  observing  the  bends,  has  the  fame 
cfTc«ft  as  dragging  the  chain  ai.d  taking  account  of 
the  chains  ami  links. 

Its  advantages  are  its  hardinefs  and  expedition  } its 
contrivance  ia  fuch,  that  it  m.ty  be  fitted  to  the  wheel 
of  a coach,  in  which  ftatc  it  performs  its  cdKcc,  and 
rccaftires  the  toad  without  any  trouble  at  all. 

PERCA,  the  Perch  ; a genus  of  fillies  belonging 
to  the  order  of  thoracici.  The  head  is  fuvntlhcd  with 
fcaly  and  ferrated  opcrcuh  ; there  arc  feven  rays  in 
the  membrane  of  the  gills ; and  the  fins  on  l^e  back 
arc  prickly.  There  are  38  fpecics,  principally  dillin- 
• puiihed  by  peculiarities  in  the  back  fin.  The  mod 
renurkaM,:  are, 

1.  The  fluviatilis,  or  common  perch,  hath  a deep 
ho  ly,  very  rou^h  fcnlci,  and  the  back  much  arched. 
The  colout*  arc  beautiful  ; the  back  and  part  of  the 
fide9  being  of  a d-cp  ^mn,  marked  with  five  broad 
black  bar?  pointing  downward*;  the  belly  is  white, 
tinged  with  red  ; the  ventral  fins  of  a fine  fcarlet  ; the 
cnal  fin*  an  ! t;il  ol  the  fame  colour,  but  rather  paler. 
In  a lake  called  Uyn  Kaitbivn,  in  Mcrionethlhire  in 
Wales,  is  a very  fin  «kr  v ri«lv  of  this  fifh  ; the  back 
part  is  quite  hunched,  and  the  lower  pin  of  the  back- 
bone next  the  tail  ftrmgely  distorted  : in  colour  and 
. other  r»fpefts  it  rcftmblos  t'.c  common  perch,  whi^h 

are  as  numerous  in  this  lake  as  the  diformed  filh. 
They  are  not  peculiar  to  this  witter;  for  Linirjeuu  takes 
notice  of  them  in  a hkc  at  Fahlun  in  hit  country.  It 
is  (aid  that  they  are  aifo  met  with  in  the  Thames  near 
Mario  ,v. 

'I  he  perch  was  mnrh  cftcemel  as  food  by  the  Ro- 
mans, nor  it  it  lefs  admired  at  prefent  as  a firm  and 
delicate  fifh  ; and  the  Dutch  are  particularly  fond  of  it 
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when  made  Into  a difh  called  water  fowhy.  It  is  A Perca, 
gregarious  fifh ; and  loves  deep  holes  r.nd  gentle  (beams;  * j-rcgPclf,w; 
is  exceedingly  voracious,  and  an  eager  biter : if  the 
angler  meets  with  a flioal  of  them,  he  is  fure  of  taking 
every  one.— It  is  a common  notion  that  the  pike  will 
not  attack  this  filh,  on  account  of  the  fpiny  fins  which 
the  perch  erects  on  its  approach.  This  may  be  true 
of  large  fifh  ; but  it  is  well  known  that  fm.ill  prrchc* 
are  the  mod  tempting  bait  which  can  be  laid  for 
the  pike.  The  perch  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and 
has  been  known  to  furvive  a journey  of  Co  miles  in 
dry  flrr.w.  It  frldom  grows  to  r large  fizc,  though 
Mr  Pennant  mentions  one  that  weighed  nine  pounds; 
but  chip,  he  tells  u*,  is  very  uncommon. 

1.  The  labrax,  or  bafle,  is  a very  voracious,  ftrong, 
and  ailive  fdh.  Ovid  calls  them  rabidi  fujtr,  a nam- 
cr  ntinued  to  them  by  after  writers ; and  they  are  faid 
to  grow  to  the  weight  of  fifteen  pounds-  The  iridet 
are  fdvery  ; the  mouth  large  ; the  teeth  are  fituated  in 
the  jew*,  and  ate  very  final! ; in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  is  a triangular  rough  fpacc,  and  juft  at  the 
gnllet  are  two  others  of  a toundilh  form.  The  fealet 
are  of  a middling  flze,  are  very  thick  fet,  and  ad- 
here cJofdy.  The  body  is  formed  forr.twhat  like  that 
of  a falmon.  The  colour  of  the  back  is  dulky,  tinged 
with  blue.  The  belly  is  white.  In  young  fifh  the  fpace 
above  the  fide-line  is  marked  with  fmall  black  fpots.— 

It  is  tftremed  a very  delicate  fifh. 

3.  The  perca  marina,  or  fea-perch,  is  about  a foot 
long : the  head  large  and  deformed  ; eyes  great  ; 
teeth  fmajl  and  numerous.  On  the  head  and  covers  of 
the  gills  are  Jirong  fpine*.  The  colour  red,  with  a 
bl  nek  fpot  on  the  covers  of  the  gills,  «and  feme  tianf- 
verfe  dulky  lines  oq  the  fidcs.  It  is  a filh  held  in  fome 
efteem  at  the  table. 

4.  The  errnua,  or  ruffe,  is  found  in  fcveral  of  the 
Englilh  llreams : it  is  gregarious,  afleinb|ing  in  Urire 
fhuals,  and  keeping  in  the  dtepell  part  of  the  water  It 
is  of  a much  more  flendtr  farm  than  the  perch,  xnd 
fetdom  exceeds  fix  inches  in  length.  The  tetth  ire 
very  fmall,  and  difpofed  in  rdws.  It  ha*  only  one 
dorfal  fin,  extending  along  the  gresteft  part  of  the 
back  ; the  tirft  rays,  like  thofe  of  the  perch,  arc 
Urong,  fharp,  and  fpiny  ; the  others  foft.  The  holy 
is  covered  with  ro«?h  eomp.nft  fcalc*.  The  back 
and  ftdes  ar  e of  a dfity  green,  the  la  ft  inc!inin»'to 
yellow,  but  both  fpotted  with  black.  The  dorfal  fin  is 
fpot  ted  with  black ) the  tail  marked  with  tranfverfe 
bars. 

5.  The  nilotira,  or  perch  of  the  Nile,  is  taken  about 
Cairo.  The  flelh  has  • Tweet  and  exquifite  flavour, 
and  is  not  hard,  but  very  white.  It  i*  one  of  the  Left 
fifties  in  tho  Nile  j and  ?*  K i*  of  the  tar, reft  fizc  in 
Egypt,  it  adorns  a table  if  brought  upon  it  entire  and 
well  fried.  See  Pilot  Ftjh. 

PERCEP  riON,  is  a word  which  is  fo  well  under- 
ftood,  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  lexicographer  to  give  • 
any  explanation  of  it.  It  has  been  called  the  firli  and 
rr.oft  fimple  ait  of  the  mini  by  which  it  is  coaf.ioUJ 
of  it' own  ideas.  Thij  definition,  however,  is  impro- 
per, ar  it  confounis  perception  with  confcioufncfc  ; al- 
though the  obje&s  of  the  former  facility  are  things 
without  us,  thofe  of  the  litter  the  energies  of  our 
own  minds.  Perception  is  that  power  or  faculty  by 
whreb,  through  the  medium  of  the  feafes,  we  have 
S 2 x the 
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wrrfprtor.the  cr.gnizance  of  objeels  ciflind  md  apart  from  our- 
• fekn,  ami  learn  that  we  are  but  a fmall  part  in  tbc  fy 
ftern  of  nature.  By  what  procefa  the  fenfes  give  119 
tbij  information,  rve  have  endeavoured  to  ffiow  elfc- 
>vhere,  (Sec  Metaphysics,  Part  1.  Chap,  i.)  ; an] 
wc  Ih  »uld  not  again  intro  luce  the  fubje&,  but  to  no- 
tice a lingular  opinion  of  a very  able  writer,  whofe 
work  baa  been  given  to  the  public  fiucc  our  article  al- 
luied  to  had  ifliied  from  the  pref*. 

Dr  Sayers,  who  is  an  ornament  to  that  fchonl  in 
which  we  art  ftrongly  inclined  to  enliil  ourfolvcs,  has 
endeavoured  to  prove  tl  at  no  man  can  perceive  twoob- 
jefli,  cr  be  confeious  of  two  ideas  at  the  fame  in  liar  it. 
If.  this  be  true»  oct  only  our  theory  of  time  (fee  Me* 
-taphyiics,  Part  II.  Chap,  vii.)  is  grofsly  abfurd,  but 
even  memory  itfel?  feems  to  be  an  imaginary  facutty. 
Jf  a man  h<  not  confeious  of  his  prefcr.t  exigence,  at 
the  very  inftant  when  he  thivks  of  a paft  event,  or  re- 
views a feries  of  pall  tranfa&ions,  it  is  difficult,  to  us 
indeed  impoffiblc,  to  conceive  what  idea  he  cm  have  of 
time,  or  what  he  can  mran  when  he  fays  that  lie  re- 
members a thing.  But  let  us  examine  the  re;s  foiling 
by  which  the  ingenious  author  endeavours  to  eftabliffi 
his  opinion. 

f “ If  we  rcflcdl  (fays  he  f)  upon  the  furprifing  ve- 

trju  ,rM-  Jocity  with  whi  h ideas  pafs  through  the  mind,  and  the 
remarkable  rapidity  with  wb"ch  the  mind  tunif  itfclf, 
or  is  directed  from  one  objedl  of  contemplation  to  an- 
other, this  might  alone  give  us  feme  fufpicton  that  we 
may  pro!  al  ly  be  midaken  in  fuppofing  ideas  to  fee  fyn- 
chroT.ouffy  perceived.  Other  argument*  mty  be  ad- 
duced to  ilrcngthcn  this  fufpicion.  It  will  be  gi anted, 
1 bebeve,  that  thr  raiod,  whether  immaterial  or  the 
xefult  of  organization,  has  certainly  a whole  nefs  or 
unity  belonging  to  it,  and  that  it  is  cither  not  compo- 
fed  of  parts,  or  that  no  one  of  the  parts  from  which 
it  originates  is  itfclf  mind  : in  this  cafe,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  two  ideas  fhould  be  impreffed  upon  the 
mind  at  the  fame  iiiilant ; for  this  would  he  fuppofing 
that  part  of  the  mind  could  receive  one  idea,  and  part 
another,  at  the  fame  time  ; but  if  the  parts  do  not 
perceive  fingly,  this  is  evidently  impoflible.  If,  on  the 
ether  hand,  this  fclf  divifion  of  the  mind  docs  not  take 
place,  then  if  two  ideas  are  neverthelcfs  to  be  percei- 
ved at  the  fame  inttarrt,  it  would  feem  that  thofe  ideas 
muff  he  fo  blended  with  each  other,  that  neither  of  them 
could  appear  diitinfl.  If  we  examine  the  manner  in 
which  a complex  idea  is  perceived,  we  fliall  find  very 
clearly,  that  the  whole  of  fuch  an  idea  is  never  prefeat 
to  the  mind  at  once.  In  thinking  of  a centaur,  for 
inftancc,  can  we  at  the  fame  moment  be  thinking 
of  the  psrts  of  a roan  and  the  parts  of  a horfe  ? Can 
wc  not  rrltRolt  deteft  the  gliding  of  the  mind  from 
the  one  to  the  other  ? In  contemplating  the  complex 
idea  of  gold,  are  the  ideas  of  it*  colour,  duftility,bard* 
nefs,  end  weight,  all  prefent  to  the  mind  at  the  famp 
inllant  ? I think,  if  we  accurately  ettend  to  it,  wc  fhall 
find  a perceptible  time  has  clap  fed  before  this  complex 
idea  hat  been  pctfcftly  formed  in  our  mind  : but  if  all 
the  pirts  of  a complex  idea  cannot  be  recalled  at  the 
fame  inftant,  is  it  not  reafonable  to  infer  that  thefe 
parts  arc  alfo  fingly  imprcfTed,  and  not  all  originally 
perceived  at  the  fame  inflant 

This  rcafoning  is  plaufible,  but  perhaps  not  convin- 
cing. Surely  wc  ha?:  all  been  confeious  of  bodily  pain 


or  pleafure  with  our  eyes  open,  and  been  offended  IryPawptK 
difagrccablc  fimllsat  the  very  inftact  that  we  looked  at 
ohjcdbi  beautifully  coloured.  That  our  ideas  pafi 
through  the  mind  with  great  velocity,  and  that  the 
mind  can  rapidly  turn  irfclf  from  one  fubjedt  of  con- 
templation to  another,  are  truths  which  cannot  be  con- 
troverted ; but  inftrad  of  leading  us  to  fuppofe  tbit 
two  or  more  objects  cannot  be  fynchronoufly  perceived, 
or  two  or  more  ideas  fynchionoufiy  apprehended,  they 
appear  to  furniih  a complete  proof  of  the  reverfe  of 
all  this.  For  we  beg  leave  to  afle  how  we  come  to 
know  that  ideas  pafs  with  velocity  through  the  mini, 
if  we  be  not  all  the  while  confeious  of  fomething  that 
is  permanent  ? If  we  can  contemplate  but  one  idea  at 
once,  it  is  phirly  impoffible  that  two  or  more  can  be 
compared  together;  and  therefore  we  cannot  poffibly 
f'.y  that  any  particular  train  has  paffei  through  the 
mind  with  a degree  of  velocity  greater  or  lefsthan  that 
which  we  have  ufually  experienced;  nay,  we  cannot  fay 
that  we  have  ever  experienced  a train  of  ideas  at  all, 
or  even  been  confeious  of  a fingle  idea,  befides  the 
immediate  o-jeft  of  prefent  apprthmfion.  That  the 
icind  is  an  individual,  we  mold  reaiilv  grant ; but  that 
it  (hould  therefore  be  incapable  of  having  tv/a  ideas  f>n- 
chronoufly  excited  in  it,  is  a pr^potitioti  for  which  the 
author  Ins  brought  r.o  evidence.  That  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  Low  this  is  done,  wr  acknowledge ; but  not  that 
it  is  more  difficult  than  to  conceive  how  a fmg!t  idea  is 
excited  in  the  mind ; for  of  the  mode  in  which  mini 
anJ  matter  mutually  operate  upon  each  other,  we  caa 
form  no  conception.  We  know  that  objects  make  an 
impteffion  911  the  organs  of  fenfe ; that  this  impreflim 
is  by  the  nerves  communicated  to  the  brain,  and  that 
the  agitation  of  the  brain  excites  fenfation  in  the 
mind  : but  in  what  rvny  it  excites  fenfation  we  know 
not;  and  therefore  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  two 
or  mote  different  agitations  may  not  excite  two  or  more 
fjnehronous  fenfation  3,  as  well  aa  one  agitation  excites 
one  fenfation.  That  the  agitation  given  to  the  brain 
operates  on  the  mind,  is  known  by  experience  ; but  ex- 
perience gives  us  no  information  rcfpeCting  the  mode  of 
that  operation.  If  the  mind  be,  as  our  author  aud  we 
fuppofe,  one  individual,  it  cannot,  as  mind,  be  cither 
divifible  or  extended  ; and  therefore  it  is  certain  that 
the  operation  in  qurffion  cannot  be,  in  the  proper  fenfe 
of  the  word,  impreffioa.  Her.ce  wc  have  no  right  to 
infer,  if  two  objects  be  perceived  nt  once,  either  that 
the  idea  of  the  one  muff  be  impiefled  on  a part  of  the 
mind  different  from  that  which  receives  the  impreffion 
of  the  other,  or  that  the  two  impreffions  mull  be  fo 
blended  with  each  other,  that  neither  of  them  could 
appear  diltinct  ; for  this  would  be  to  reafon  from  one 
mode  of  operation  to  another  ; with  which,  upon  ac- 
knowledged principles,  it  can  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  our  ideas  are  rch'£U  of 
vj/iblc  fenfitiona  ; and  of  every  thing  which  wc  can 
actually  fee  at  once,  we  may  at  once  contemplate  the 
idea.  That  wc  could  at  once  perceive  a.  centaur,  if 
fuch  a being  were  prefented  to  us,  cannot  furely  be 
doubted  by  any  one  who  has  ever  looked  at  a man  on 
horfebavk  ; and  therefore  that  we  can  at  the  fame  mo- 
ment contemplate  the  whole  idea  of  a centaur,  is  a fa£l 
of  which  eonfeioufnefs  will  not  permit  us  to  doubt. — 

If,  indeed,  vre  choofe  to  analyze  this  complex  idea  in- 
to 
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Vtrctftion  to  iti  component  p-srts,  it  is  fclf -evident  that  the  mind 
rCjjaw  glide  from  the  one  to  the  other,  becauCe  the  very 
v<rc'^  a>Y'  analyiia  eonfifts  in  the  reparation  of  the  parts,  of  which, 
if  after  that  procefs  we  think  of  them,  -we  mud  think 
in  fuccrfSon  : but  that  wc  may  have  at  the  fame  in- 
ftaqt,  either  an  a&ual  or  ideal  view  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  centaur  united,  is  a proportion  fo  evident  as  to 
admit  of  no  other  proof  than  an  appeal  to  experience. 
In  contemplating  what  the  author  call*  the  complex 
idea  of  gold,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ideas  of  its 
colour,  ductility,  hardneft,  and  weight,  are  never  all 
prefect  to  the  mind  at  the  fame  inftant : but  the  rcafon 
is  obvious.  Thcfe  are  not  all  ideas,  in  the  proper  fenfe 
of  the  word,  but  fome  of  them  arc  ideas,  and  fomc 
notions,  acquired  by  very  different  proceffcs  and  very 
different  faculties.  Colour  is  an  idea  of  fenfation,  im- 
mediately fuggefted  through  the  organ  of  fight  ; duc- 
tility is  a relative  notion,  acquired  by  repeated  experi- 
ments ; and  gold  might  be  made  the  objedf  of  every 
fenfe,  without  fuggeiting  any  fuch  notion.  The  wri- 
ter of  this  article  never  faw  an  experiment  made  on  the 
du&ility  of  gold,  and  has  therefore  a very  obfeure  and 
indiftinCt  notion  of  that  property  of  the  metal ; but 
he  is  confcious,  that  he  can  perceive,  at  the  fame  in- 
ft  an  t , the  yellow  colour  and  circular  figure  of  a guinea, 
and  have  a very  diftind,  though  relative  noUon,  of 
its  hardnefa. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  mind  is  capable 
of  two  or  more  fynchronoua  perceptions,  or  fynchron- 
ous  ideas ; that,  during  every  train  which  pafles  through 
it,  it  is  confcious  of  its  own  permanent  existence ; and 
that  if  it  were  limited  to  the  appreheniion  of  but  one 
idea  at  once,  it  could  Live  no  remembrance  of  the  pail, 
or  anticipation  of  the  future,  but  would  appear  to  it* 
fclf,  could  it  make  any  companion,  to  pafs  away  like 
a flaih  of  lightning. 

PERCH,  in  land*meafuring,  a rod  or  pole  of  1 61- 
feet  in  length,  of  which  40  in  length  and  4 in  breadth 
make  an  acre  of  ground.  But,  by  the  cuftoms  of  fc- 
veral  counties,  there  is  a difference  in  this  mcafure. 
In  Staifordfiiire  it  is  24  feet ; and  in  the  forcil  of 
Sherwood  25  feet  1 the  foot  being  there  18  inches 
long  ; and  in  Herefordshire  a perch  of  ditching  it  21 
feet,  the  perch  of  walling  i6|  feet,  and  a pole  of 
dcnfhicred  ground  is  12  feet,  &c. 

PERCHE,  a territory  of  Orlcannois  in  France, 
35  miles  long,  and  30  broad ; bounded  on  the  north 
by  Normandy  ; on  the  touch,  by  Maine  and  Dunois; 
on  the  eaft,  by  Beaucc  ; and  on  the  well,  by  Maine. 
It  take*  its  name  from  a foreft,  and  is  pretty  feitile. 
The  inhabitants  carry*  on  a pretty  good  trade ; and 
the  principal  town  is  Beltefme. 

PERCOLATION,  the  fame  with  Filtration. 
See  Chi mistrv,  n°  ^68. 

PERCUSSION,  in  mechanics,  the  impreftion  a 
body  makes  in  filing  or  linking  upon  another  j or 
the  ihoik  of  two  bodies  in  motion. 

PERD1C1UM,  in  botany  : A genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefm 
clafs  of  plants  ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  49th  order,  Compoju*.  The  receptacle  is 
naked  ; the  pappus  is  Ample  ; the  florets  bilabiate. 

PERD1X.  SccTetrao. 

PEREA  SLAW,  a ftrong  populous  town  of  Po- 
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bud,  in  the  palat'nalc  of  Kicvia,  fituated  on  the  river  Perennials 
' Tribecx  : in  E-  Long.  32.  44.  N.  Lat.  49.  46.  II 

PERENNIALS,  or  Perennial  Flows**,  in  bo-  Pctfu*r-e- . 
tany,  a term  applied  to  thofe  plants  whofe  roots  will 
abide  many  years,  whether  they  retain  their  leaves  in 
winter  or  not.  Thofe  which  retain  their  leaves  are 
called  evergreens  ; but  fuch  as  call  their  leaves  arc  na- 
med dtxiJuiiui , or  Unities. 

PERFECT,  (omething  to  which  nothing  is  want- 
ing, or  that  has  all  the  rcquJntcs  of  its  nature  and 
kind. 

P Barter  Cadence,  in  mufic.  See  Cadence. 

Pnurkcr  Tienjif  in  grammar.  Sec  Ere  raaiTE. 

PERFECTION,  the  ftatc  or  quality  of  a thing 

PERFECT. 

Pctfcdion  is  divided,  according  to  Chauvinus,  into 
pbyfical,  moral,  and  metaphyficah 

Phjfjical  or  natural  perfection,  is  that  whereby  a 
thing  has  all  its  powers  and  laculiieB,  and  thofe  too 
in  fuii  vigour ; and  all  1L9  parts  both  principal  and  fc- 
condary,  and  thofe  in  thur  due  proportion,  confiitu- 
tion,  flee,  in  which  fenfe  man  is  Lid  to  be  perfect 
when  he  has  a found  mind  in  a found  body.  1 his 
perfeftion  is  by  the  fchooh  frequently  termed 
becaufe  a thing  is  enabled  thereby  to  perform  all  its 
operations. 

Moral  perfection  i%an  eminent  degree  tf  virtue  or 
moral  goodnefs,  to  which  men  arrive  by  repeated  acts 
of  piety,  beneficence,  flee.  'Phis  is  ufually  fubdivided 
into  abfolute  or  inherent,  which  is  actually  in  him  to 
whom  wc  attribute  it ; and  imputative,  which  exifts  in 
fome  other,  and  not  in  him  it  is  attributed  to. 

Mtlaphy^ficaU  tra n fee n dental,  or  cfTcntial  perfection, 
is  the  pofftfiion  of  all  the  efleutial  attributes,  or  of  all 
the  parts  ntceffuy  to  the  integiity  of  a fub  (lance ; 
or  it  is  that  whereby  a thing  has  or  is  provided  of 
every  thing  belonging  to  its^  nature.  I his  is  cither 
abfolute,  where  all  impeded  ion  is  excluded,  fuch  is 
the  perfection  of  God  { or  ftcandum  quid , and  in  its 
kind.  * 

PERFORANS  Manus,  1 

Pint  'KINS  Pedis  I See  Anatomy,  ’Valle 

PERFORATES  Manus,  f of  the  MufeUs. 

Pbkbokjtvs  Pedis . J 

PERFUME,  denotes  either  the  volatile  effluvia 
from  any  body  affecting  the  organ  of  fmslling,  or  the 
fubftance  emitting  thofe  effluvia  ; in  which  laft  fenfe 
the  word  is  moft  commonly  ufed.  The  generality  of 
perfumes  are  made  up  of  mufk,  ambergiis,  civet,  rofc 
and  cedar  woods,  orange- flow trs,  jeflamtitef,  jonquils, 
tuberofes,  and  other  odoriferous  flowera  Thofe  drugs 
commonly  called  aromatics,  fuch  as  ftorax,  frankin- 
ccnfe,  benzoin,  cloves,  mace,  See.  enter  the  compofi- 
tion  of  a perfume  ; fome  are  alfo  compofed  of  aroma- 
tic herbs  or  Laves,  as  lavender,  marjoram,  fage,  thyme,, 
by  flop,  flee. 

The  ufe  of  perfumes  was  frequent  among  the  He- 
brews, and  among  the  orb  ntais  in  general,  before  it  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  the  time  of  Mo- 
fes  perfumes  mud  have  been  known  in  Egypt,  fince  be 
fpcaks  of  the  art  of  the  perfumer,  and  gives  the  com- 
pofition  of  two  kinds  of  perfumes  (Exod.  xxx.  *5.),  of 
which  one  was  to  be  offered  to  the  Lord  upon  the 
goldea  altir  which  was  iu  the  holy  place ; and  the 

oth^r 
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Perfume  other  was  appointed  for  the  anointing  of  the  high 
' prieft  and  his  font  {'tbiil.  34,  tee.),  ax  alfo  of  the  tnber* 

. “L8”.' nide.  and  all  the  veiiel*  that  were  ufed  in  ditine  fer* 

vice. 

The  Hebrews  had  alfo  perfumes  which  they  made 
life  of  in  embalming  their  dead.  The  competition  is 
not  known,  hut  it  is  certain  that  they  generally  made 
ufe  of  myrth,  aloes,  and  other  ftnng  and  aftringent 
drugs,  proper  to  prevent  putrefadion  (John  xix.  49.) 
See  the  article  Embalming. 

Betides  the  rerlurties  for  thefc  pttrpofcs,  the  fciip. 
ture  mentions  other  occasions  whereon  the  Hebrews 
ufed  perfumes.  The  fpcufe  in  the  Canticles  (i-  3 ) 
Commend*  the  feent  of  the  perfumes  of  her  lover  ; and 
her  lovtr  in  return  fays,  that  the  (cent  of  the  perfumes 
of  hi*  fpoufe  lurp.iffes  the  moll  excellent  odours  ( id . iv. 
to — 14.)  He  names  particularly  the  fetkenard,  the 
cilamus,  the  cinnamon,  the  tmtrh,  and  the  rloe>,  as 
making  a part  of  thefe  perfume*,  'ihe  voluptuous 
womsti  defer il  ed  by  Solomon  (Prov.  vii.  17.)  (ays, 
that  ftic  had  perfumed  her  bed  with  myrrh,  aloes,  and 
cinnamon.  The  epicure*  in  the  book  of  VVifdom 
(ii.  7.)  encourage  enc  another  to  the  luxuriant  ufe  of 
odours  aud  c«-ftly  perfumes. 

Ifatah  (Ivii.  9.}  reproaches  Judea,  whom  be  de- 
fences as  a fpotife  faithlefs  to  God,  with  being  paint- 
ed and  perfumed  to  pleafe  fttJVgera,  " Thou  wcntrft 
to  the  kin^  with  ointment,  and  didll  incrcafe  thy  per- 
fumer.” Ezekiel  (xxiii  41.)  feems  to  accufe  the  Jews 
with  having  profaned  the  odotus  and  perfumes,  the 
ufe  of  which  was  referved  to  facred  things,  by  applying 
them  to  their  own  ufe. 

They  came  afterwards  to  1 e very  common  among 
the  Greek*  and  Romans,  efpec  dly  tbofe  corrpofed  of 
miilk,  aroliergris,  and  civet.  The  rurJus  and  mala- 
were  held  in  much  e(lim3tion,  and  were  im- 
ported from  Syria.  The  nti£urntum  mardwtm  was  va- 
riwfly  prepared,  and  contained  many  ingredients 
Altiidtithrym  was  an  Indian  plant.  Perfumes  were 
alfo  ufed  at  Tacrifice*  to  regale  the  godt.  ; at  ieafts,  to 
increafe  the  plcafutea  of  fenfation  5 at  funeral*,  to 
overpower  cadaverous  finells,  and  pleafe  the  mine*  of 
the  dead  5 and  in  the  theatres,  to  prevent  the  often- 
five  effluvia,  proceeding  from  a crowd,  from  being  per- 
ceived. 

Since  people  arc  become  fcnfible  of  the  harm  they 
do  to  the  Lead,  perfumes  tire  generally  difufed  among 
us  ; however,  they  nre  ft  ill  common  in  Spain  and 
Italy. 

PE  ROAM  A (Virgil),  the  citadel  of  Troy;  which, 
becauP;  of  its  extraordinary  height,  rave  name  to  all 
high  buildings  (Srrviua).  Others  fay  the  walls  of 
Trov  were  1 ailed  Pr'goma. 

PERGAMUM,  (Pliny);  c:- lied  alfo  Prrgomea, 
(V-.rgil)  ; Pe'garr'w,  (Plutarch);  a town  of  Crete, 
built  by  Aganurr.iicn  in  memory  of  bis  viAory,  (Vel- 
leius). Here  was  the  burying-phee  ti  Lycurgus, 
( Ariftoxenus,  quoted  by  Plutarch).  It  w?*  fitoated 
■near  Cydonia  (Seisins)  ; to  what  point  not  faid  : 
hut  Scylax  helps  him  out.  who  plares  the  Daftynnean 
temple  of  Diana,  which  flood  nr;*r  Cydooia  (Strabo), 
to  the  north  of  the  territory  of  Pcrgatnia. — Another 
PtRGsMUM  (Pliny,  Strabo);  c town  of  Mj  fia,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  Cairns,  which  tuns  by  it.  It  was  the 
royal  rcfidcnce  of  Eumcncs,  and  of  the  kings  of  the 


Attali  (Livy).  There  an  ancient  temple  of  .flEfcu  Prrgxmw. 
Upius  hood  ; an  afylum  (Tacitus).  The  ornament  » 
of  Per  :»amum  was  the  royal  library,  vying  with  that 
of  Alexandria  in  Egypt ; the  kings  of  Pergamum  and 
E»vrt  rivalling  r?ch  o-.her  in  this  rcfpeiH  (Pliny). 

Strabo  cfcribrs  this  rivalry  to  Eumencs.  Plutarch 
reckons  np  20O,rco  volumes  in  the  library  at  Pcr/i- 
mum.  Here  the  rrrmbre/ur  peryamm*,  whence  the 
name  parchnuvt , were  invented  /or  the  ufe  of  books, 

(Varre,  quoted  by  Pliny).  The  country  of  Galen, 
and  of  Oribafiu*  chief  phyfician  to  Jtdian  the  Apo- 
ftatc  ( Kunapius),  called  by  fotne  the  afx  of  Cpltn. 

Herr  P.  Supro  died  (Cicero).  Attalus  fon  of  Eu- 
mer.es  dving  without  iFuc,  bequeathed  his  kingdom 
to  the  Roman  people,  who  reduced  it  to  a province, 

(Strabo).  Persfamfuj,  the  ep  ihct  (Martial).  Here 
was  one  of  the  nine  :'.nvfntus  juriJiei,  or  affemblies  of 
the  sljia  Rompra,  cadeJ  Pergcpunui,  and  the  ninth 
in  order  (Pliny);  which  he  alfo  calls junf&aiv  Per- 

PERGAMITS,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  A fia,  form- 
ed out  of  the  ruins  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  It  commenced  about  the  year  283.  The  firfl 
fovercign  waa  one  Pbilctsrrus  an  eunuch,  by  birth  a 
Paphlagonian,  of  a mean  defeent,  and  in  hit  youth  a 
mcniai  firvant  to  Aniijonus  one  of  Alexander’s  enp- 
tain*.  He  afterwards  fierved  I.yfimachus  king  of  Ma- 
cedon  and  'PhraLC,  who  appointed  him  keeper  of  h:a 
treafure*  lodged  in  Pergauuis.  While  he  hdd  th:s 
employment,  having  fallen  un’.er  the  difdeafure  of 
Arfinoc  wife  to  Lyft  Tiachus,  fhe  found  means  to  make 
a quarrel  between  him  and  hit  miller;  upon  which 
PLiL  iserus  friacd  on  the  enftlc  of  Pcrgsmus,  to^nker 
with  the  treafurrs  entrufted  to  hi*  care,  rmountjng  to 
90,00c  t'dent*.  At  firll  he  offered  his  fervice,  toge- 
ther with  his  treafure,  to  Sekucits  king  of  Syria  : 
but  Loth  Selrurus  and  Lyfimachus  dying  foon  i>fter, 
he  kept  poffedfinn  of  the  town  and  trrafure  alfo  till  his 
death  ; which  happened  20  years  after  his  revolt  ftora 
Lyfimachus. 

Philctserus  left  the  city  of  Pergamus  to  his  brother, 
or,  according  to  fome,  to  h»s  brother's  fon  Eumenea  I. 
and  he,  laying  lfold  of  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  diffenfiona  among  the  Selenciix,  pofieffed  hira- 
fclf  of  many  ftrong-holds  in  the  province  of  A fia  ; 
and  Kavihg  hired  a body  of  Galatians,  defeated  Antio- 
chus,  as  he  was  returning  from  a vi/rloty  gained  over 
his  brother  Sclcucut  CVilinicus.  Ry  this  viAory  he 
obtained  poftVflion  of  the  greater  part  of  Afia  : how- 
ever, be  di J not  long  enjoy  his  at  quifitions ; for  he 
died  next  ye?r  of  immoderate  drinking,  a vice  to 
which  he  ww  greatly  additfed. 

Kmnenet  was  fu^creded  by  Attnlus  I nephew  of 
Phdetxms,  an<l  the  firll  who  took  upon  him  the  tith: 
of  king  of  Pergatnu*.  He  defeated  the  Gauls,  who 
were  drfirous  ot  fittliMg  in  hi*  trnitorv  ; and,  accor- 
ding to  Livy,  was  the  6tft  of  the  Aft  itic  princes  who 
refuftd  to  pay  a contribution  to  thefe  batbamns. 

When  Srkocus  Ccraunus  was  engaged  in  other  wsirs,  he 
intnded  his  territories,  and  conquered  all  the  province* 
on  this  fide  of  Mount  I'aurtM ; but  was  foon  dtiven 
out  of  his  new  acquifitions  1 y Srleucu*  and  his  grand, 
father  A :hxus,  who  entering  into  nn  alliance  sgainft 
him,  deprive  1 h»m  of  all  his  newly  acquired  territo- 
ries, and  even  beiieged  him  in  bis  capital.  Upon  this 
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Fcnramu*.  Attain*  invited  to  .hi*  affifbnce  the  Gaul*  who  had 
felt  Ini  in  Thrace  ; and  with  their  help  not  only  obli- 
geJ  the  cne  y to  jsife  the  fifge  of  Pergatnaa,  but 
quickly  recovered  nil  the  provinces  he  had  loft.  Af- 
ter this  he  invaded  Ionia  and  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, where  fevera)  cities  voluntarily  fubniittcd  to 
him.  The  Teiaus,  Colophoni-ns,  with  the  inha'*i- 
tas.ti  of  Egen  and  Lemnos,  feat  deputies  declaring 
themfclvo  ready  to  a«.  knowledge  hurt  for  their  fove- 
reign  ; the  Carfirn  s,  on  the  oilier  fide  the  river  Ly- 
ons, opened  their  gates  to  l:!«n,  having  firft  expelled 
the  governor  fet  over  them  by  Achxus.  prom  thence 
he  a vanccd  to  Apia,  and  encamping  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Mcgitku*,  received  homag.-*  from  the  neigh- 
touring  nation*.  But  here  the  Gaul\  being  fright- 
ened by  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  refufed  to  proceed 
f irther  ; which  obliged  Attains  to  return  to  the  Hd* 
hfpont,  where  he  allowed  hi*  allies  to  fettle,  giving 
them  a large  and  fruitful  territory,  arid  pcomifing  that 
lie  wwuld  always  uffift  anJ  protect  th-ra  to  the  utmost 
cl  hia  power. 

Attains  iuving  thu.i  f.ttlcd  his  affairs  with  equal 
honour  and  advantage  to  himfclf,  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  Roe,  and  afterwards  joined  them  in  their 
war  againtt  Philip  king  bf  Macedon.  Here  he  hal 
the  command  ol  the  Rhodian  fleet ; with  which  he 
rot  only  drove  the  Macedonians  quite  out  of  the  fea», 
but  Laving  landed  his  men,  he,  in  <onjundti«n  with  the 
Athenians,  invaded  Macedon,  an  l obliged  Philip  to 
raiC*  the  Cege  of  Athens,  which  he  bad  greatly  di- 
ll refied  ; f.;r  which  fervices  the  Athenians  not  only 
heaped  on  him  all  the  favour*  they  could,  but  called 
one  of  their  tr*  e*  by  f is  mme  ; an  honour  they  had 
never  bellowed  on  any  foreigner  before. 

Ait -Jus,  not  contented  with  all  he  had  yet  done 
againit  Philip,  attempted  to  form  a general  confele- 
raty  of  the  Greek*  airsinft  him.  But  while  he  was 
bar  induing  the  Laotians  to  this  purpofe,  and  exhort 
, ing  them  with  iTrcat  vehemence  to  enter  into  an  alii- 
tme  with  the  Romans  againft  their  common  enemy, 
he  fell  down  fpccchlefs.  However,  he  came  to  him!  If 
again,  and  <Ufir<d  to  be  carried  by  fea  from  Thebes  to 
Pcrgacus,  where  he  died  foon  after  bis  arrival,  in  the 
7*!  year  of  hi*  age  and  43d  of  his  reign. 

This  prince  wu  a man  of  great  generofity,  and  fuch 
an  euthufhft  in  learning  and  learned  men,  th  it  he 
caufed  a grammarian  named  Dabbidu  to  be  thrown  in- 
to the  fea  from  the  top  of  a high  rock,  bccaufe  he 
(poke  difrefped  fully  of  Hoir.e% 

Att  Jus  was  fuccecded  by  his  el  deft  fon  Enmencs  1 T. 
Ht  w:s  exceedingly  attached  the  R fmnns,  irtfomuch 
that  he  refufed  the  dauvbttr  of  Antiochus  the  Gieat  in 
iiuirriage,  left  he  Ihotild  thus  have  been  led  into  a dif- 
ference with  that  people.  He  atfo  gave  notice  to  the 
Roman  ftnatc  of  the  tranfadlions  of  Ariarat  lies  king  of 
Cappadocia,  who  was  making  great  preparations  both 
by  L a and  land.  Nor  did  Eumenea  flop  here ; tor 
when  he  f‘iw  the  war  about  to  break  out  between  An- 
tioch us  and  the  Romans,  he  feot  his  brother  Attains 
to  Rome  to  give  * information  of  the  proceeding?  of 
Antiochus.  ( he  fenate  heaped  honours  both  on  Eu- 
mcne*  and  his  brother;  and  in  the  war  whicl>  followed, 
gave  the  command  of  their  fl.-ct  to  the  king  of  Perga- 
mus  in  conjuodion  with  C.  Livies  Satins  tor.  The 
vidory  gained  on  this  occafion  was  in  a great  Endure 


owing  to  Eumenes,  who  bnarded  fome  of  the  enemy's  Pergaraur. 
/hips  in  perfon,  and  during  the  whole  adion  behaved1  * 
with  uncommon  bravery.  Some  time  afterwards  Eu- 
menes,  entering  the  territories  of  Antiochus  with  a 
body  of  5000  men,  ravaged  all  the  country  about 
Tbyattra,  and  returned  with  an  immrnfe  booty.  But 
in  the  mean  time  Antiochus  invading  Pcrgamns  in  his 
turn,  ravaged  the  whole  country,  and  even  Lid  ficge 
to  the  cap'ul.  Attains,  the  king's  brother,  held  out 
with  an  Uand'ul  of  men  till  the  Achaean*,  who  were 
in  alliance  wich  Eumcnes,  fent  1000  foot  and  1*03 
horfc  to  his  alu  lance.  As  this  fmall  body  of  auxiti-  ’ • 
atic*  were  all  chofen  mm,  and  commanded  by  an  ex- 
perienced officer,  they  behaved  with  fuch  bravery  that 
the  Syrians  were  obliged  to  rarfc  the  ficge.  At  the 
battle  of  Magnr fu;  too,  Eumcne*  behaved  with  the 
greateft  bravery  ; not  only  full  ining  the  firft  attack 
of  the  enemy’s  elephants,  but  driving  them  bsck  again 
on  their  own  troops,  which  put  the  rar.ks  in  dif- 
ordcr,  and  gave  the  Romans  an  opportunity  of  giving 
them  a total  defeat  by  attacking  them  opportunely 
with  their  borfe.  In  confequence  of'  this  dc'eit,  An- 
ticchus  was  obliged  to  conclude  a peace  wit!)  the  Ro- 
mans 0.1  fuch  terms  as  they  p leafed  to  prescribe;  one 
at  which  was,  lb  t he  fhouU  pay  Eun-tiicsgoo  t dents, 
and  a quantity  of  com,  in  rccomptnce  for  the  damage 
he  ha  *.  done  him.  ' 

Eumcncs  now  thought  of  obtaining  forac  reward 
from  the  Romm  equivalent  to  the  fervices  he  had 
done  them,  Having  gone  to  Rome,  he  told  the  fc- 
natc,  that  he  was  come  to  beg  of  them  that  the  Greek 
cities  which  had  belonged  to  Antioehus  before  the 
commencement  of  the  late  war,  might  now  l;e  added 
to  his  dominions  ; but  bin  demand  was  warmly  oppofrd 
by  the  am  JTV.or*  from  Rhodes  a*  well  a*  by  depu- 
ties from  r.ll  the  Greek  cities  in  Afn.  The  femte, 
however,  after  hearing  both  parties,  decide!  thr  mat- 
ter in  favour  of  Eumcues,  add-fir  to  hi*  dominions  all 
the  countries  rn  this  fiJc  of  Mcrnt  Taurus  which  be- 
longed to  Antiochus ; the  other  provinces  lying  be- 
tween that  mountain  and  the  river  Mxsnder,  excepting 
Lycra  and  Carta,  were  bellowed  eti  the  Rhodians.  YU 
the  cities,  which  h >d  paid  tribute  to  Aitahn,  were  or- 
dered to  pay  the  fame  to  humenes ; but  fuch  a9  had 
bccA  tributary  to  Antiochus  were  declared  free. 

Soon  after  this  Eumcncs  wsu  engaged  in  a war  with 
Prufiai  king  of  Bichyn’a,  who  ma  le  war  upon  him 
by  the  advice  of  Hytnihal  the  cel?'  rated  Carthaginian 
general.  But  Euimncv,  being  alible  ! by  the  Romans, 
defeated  Prufias  in  an  engagement  by  fc.i,  and  another 
by  land  ; which  fo  di (heartened  him,  that  he  was  ready 
to  acrept  of  peace  on  any  term).  However,  before 
the  treaty  was  concluded,  Hannibal  found  means  to 
draw  Philip  of  Macevlon  into  the  confederacy,  who 
fent  Philo  vies,  an  old  am!  experienced  officer,  with  a 
confiierable  body  of  troop*  to  join  Piufias.  Hereup- 
on Eumenes  fent  his  brother  Attain*  to  Rome  with  a 
go!  !cn  crown,  worth  15,0-0  talents,  to  tompLui  of 
Prufiai  for  maki.ig  war  on  the  allies  of  the  Roman 
people  without  any  provocation.  The  legate  accepted 
the  prefent,  and  promiled  to  adjuft  every  thing  to  the 
fituf  iction  of  their  friend  Eumcncs,  whi>m  they  look- 
ed upon  to  be  the  rr.oft  fteady  ally  they  had  in  Afiu. 

But  in  the  mean  time  Pruiias,  haviag  ventured  an' -ther 
fca-fight,  by  a contrivance  of  Hannibal’s,  g.iincd  a 

complete 
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complete  victory.  The  Carthaginian  commander  ad-  convinced  them  both  of  liis  being  alive,  by  retTrrniftg  Pergamw. 

vifcd  him  to  fill  a great  many  earthen  vcflcU  with  va-  to  his  kingdom.  On  the  receipt  of  this  newt,  Attaint  ““ — V" "f 

irions  kiwis  of  ferpents  a-td  ctbei  poifonout  reptiles,  refigned  the  fovereignty  m great  hafte,  and  went  to 
«md  in  the  heat  of  the  fight  to  throw  them  into  the  meet  his  brothers  carrying  an  halberd,  at  one  of  hit 
enemies  Ihips  fo  at  to  break  the  pets  and  let  the  fer-  guards.  Eumcnet  received  both  him  and  the  queen 
pent*  loofe.  All  the  fold  ten  and  feamen  weie  com-  with  great  tendernef*,  nor  did  he  ever  fay  any  thing 
manded  to  attack  the  (hip  in  which  Eumcncs  was,  which  might  tend  to  make  them  uncjfy  ; only  it  is  faid 

and  only  to  defend  themfetvea  at  well  ?.s  they  could  he  whifperedin  his  brother’s  car  when  he  6ru  f*w  him, 

argainft  the  reft ; tad  that  they  might  be  in  no  danger  “ Be  in  no  baftt  to  marry  my  wife  agaia  till  you  are 
of  miftaking  the  fhip,  an  herald  was  fent  before  the  furc  that  l am  dead  " 

engagement  with  a letter  to  the  king.  As  foon  as  the  The  king  being  now  more  than  ever  ocafpe  rated 
two  fleets  drew  near,  all  the  flip*  of  Prufias,  Tingling  againfl  Pcrfes,  joined  the  Remans  in  their  war  againft 
out  that  of  Eumenes,  difeharged  foch  a quantity  of  him;  but  during  the  courfc  of  it  he  fuddcnly  cooled 
ferpenta  into  it,  that  neither  folditrs  nor  (ailors  could  in  bis  adedion  towards  thofe  allies  whom  he  had  hi- 
do  their  duty,  but  were  force!  to  fly  to  the  (bore,  therto  fervei  with  fo  much  teal,  and  that  to  fuch  a de* 

kl  they  fhould  fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands.  The  grec,  that  he  admitted  -trr.baffadors  from  Perfcs,  and 

other  Ihips,  after  a faint  refi  lance,  followed  the  king’s  offered  to  flan  ) neuter  if  he  would  psy  him  toco  ta- 
example,  and  were  oil  driven  alhore  with  great  flaugh*  lents,  and  for  1500,  to  influence  the  Romans  to  grant 
ter,  the  foldiers  being  no  left  annoyed  by  the  flings  him  a fife  and  honourable  peace.  But  thefe  negocia- 

of  the  fer  pent*,  than  by  the  weapons  of  the  enemy,  tions  were  broke  off  without  effi'd,  by  rcafon  of  the 

The  grcatctl  part  of  the  fiiips  of  Eumenes  were  burnt,  diflrull  which  the  two  kings  had  of  one  another.  Eu- 
(cveral  taken,  and  the  others  fa  much  fluttered  that  mcncs  coull  not  trull  Pcrfes  unleft  he  paid  him  the 
they  became  quite  unferviccable.  The  fame  year  Pru-  money  beforehand  ; white,  on  the  other  hand,  Per  ft* 
fiat  gained  two  remarkable  vi&oriea  over  Eumenes  by  did  not  care  to  part  with  the  money  before  Eumcnet  - 
laud,  both  of  which  weie  entirely  owing  to  flrata-  had  performed  what  he  promifed  ; neitlier  could  he  be 
gems  oC  Hannibal.  But,  while  matters  were  thus  go-  induced  to  pay  the  fum  in  queflioo,  though  the  king 
ing  on  to  the  difadvantage  of  Eumcncs,  the  Romans  of  Pcrgamus  offered  to  gire  ho  it  ages  for  the  perform* 
interfered,  and  by  their  deputies  not  only  put  an  ance  of  hit  promife.  What  the  resfon  of  fuch  a ftid- 
rnd  to  the  differences  between  the  two  kings,  but  den  change  in  the  difpofition  of  Emmeries  was,  is  no- 
■prevailed  on  Pruiiis  to  betray  Hjnnibal ; upon  which  where  told  ; however,  the  fa&  is  certain.  The  nego- 
he  poifoned  himfelf,  as  hath  been  related  under  the  ar-  ciations  above-mentioned  were  concealed  from  the  Ro- 
-ticle  Hannibal.  mans  as  long  as  pofllble;  but  they  foon  came  to 

Eumcncs  being  thus  freed  from  fuch  a dangerous  be  known  : after  which  the  republic  began  to  entcr- 
rnemy,  engaged  in  a new  war  with  the  kings  of  Cap-  tain  no  fm-U  jealoufy  of  their  old  friend,  and  therefore 
-padoda  and  Pontus,  in  which  alfo  he  proved  rtflorioti.  heaped  favours  on  his  brother  At  talus,  without  taking 
His  friendftiip  for  the  Romans  he  cirried  to  fuch  a any  notice  of  the  king  himfelf.  Eumenes  had  fent  him 
degree  of  enthufiafm,  that  he  went  in  perfon  to  Rome  to  Rame  to  congratulate  the  fentte  cm  the  happy  iffue 
to  inform  t'nm  of  the  machinations  of  Pcrfes  king  of  of  the  war  with  Pcrfes,  not  thtnking  that  his  pra^ices 
Maccdon.  He  had  before quirrellcd  with  the  Rhodi-  had  !:-een  difeovtred.  However,  the  fennte,  without 
ans,  who  fent  amS.ilT<dor$  to  Rome  to  complain  of  taking  any  notice  of  their  dilaffcdUon  to  Eumenes  at 
him.  But  ns  the  am)  afTa  lors'  happened  to  arrive  firft,  entertained  Attalus  with  the  greatell  rr.agnifi- 
Avhile  the  king  himfelf  was  prefent  in  the  city,  the  cence  ; then  fcveral  of  the  frnitors  who  vtfited  him 
Rhodian  am'iuffadars  coeld  not  obtain  any  heating,  proceeded  to  acquaint  him  with  their  fufpicions  of  the 
on  1 Euiuencs  was  difcr.i-’cd  with  nrw  marks  of  favour,  king,  and  defirixl  Attalus  to  treat  with  them  in  hit 
This  journey,  however,  had  almoft  proved  fatal  to  own  name,  alluring  him,  that  the  kingdom  of  Pcrga- 
imn  ; for,  on  his  return,  as  he  was  going  to  perform  milt  would  be  granted  him,  if  he  demnidcd  it,  b)  the 
a facrifi  e at  Delphi,  two  aflaffint,  fent  by  Pcrfes,  fenatc.  Thefe  fpcechc*  had  at  firft  fomc  effed  ; buc 
rolled  down  two  great  ft  ones  tip-yi  him  as  he  entered  Attains,  being  of  an  honed  difpdition,  and  aflifted  by 
the  ftraits  of  the  mountains.  With  one  hr  was  dan-  the  advice  of  a phyfc'an  called  Straiitu , a man  of 
geroufly  wounded  on  the  head  and  with  the  other  on  great  probity,  rifdved  not  to  comply  with  their  de- 
thc  ftiouldcr.  He  fell  with  the  blows  from  a ft-tp  fire.  When  he  was  admitted  to  the  lenate,  therefore, 
place,  and  thus  received  many  other  bruifes;  fo  that  he  fitft  congratulated  them  on  the  happy  iffue  of  the 
I t-  wit  catried  on  board  his  flttp  when  it  could  not  Macedonian  war,  then  modeftiy  recounted  hit  own  fer- 
well  be  known  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive.  Hit  vices;  and  laitly,  acquainted  them  vvith  the  motive  of 
people,  however,  foon  finding  that  he  was  Hill  alive,  his  journey  ; in  treated  them  to  fend  amhaiftdori  to 
conveyed  him  to  Corinth,  and  from  Corinth  to  aEgim,  the  Gaub,  who  by  their  authority  night  fecure  hi* 
having  caufed  their  vrfTd*  to  be  carried  over  the  brother  from  any  danger  of  their  hoftilities ; and  he 
Ifthmua.  * requefled  them  alfo,  chat  the  two  cities  of  oEnus  and 

Eumenes  remained  at  iEgina  till  his  wounds  were  Matonea  might  be  bellowed  on  himfelf.  The  fenate, 
cured,  which  was  done  with  fuch  fccrecy,  that  a re-  imagining  that  Attalus  deli  ^ned  to  choofe  feme  other 
port  of  his  Jeith  was  fpread  all  over  Afi  i,  and  even  day  to  fuc  for  bis  brothers’*  kingdom,  not  only  grant* 
believed  at  Rome  ; nay,  hit  brother  Attalus  was  fo  cd  all  his  requefts,  but  fent  him  richer  and  more  mag- 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  report,  that  he  not  only  nificent  prefents  than  they  had  ever  done  before.  IJp- 
o (Turned  the  government,  but  even  married  Stratonice  on  this  Attalus  immediately  fet  out  on  his  return  to 
<hc  wife  of  Eumcnet.  But  in  a ftiort  time  Eumenes  Pergamus ; which  fo  provoked  the  fenators,  that  they 
4 " dcckrud 
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ftrgtma*.  declared  the  cities  free  which  they  htd  promifed  to 
<BI  7,  — * Atulus,  thus  rendering  ineffe&oal  their  proraife  which 
they  were  afliimed  openly  to  revoke  j and  as  for  the 
Gauls.  who  were  00  all  occaftons  ready  to  invade  the 
king  'om  of  Pergamus,  they  fent  ambaltsdors  to  them, 
w'th  inllruclioo*  to  behave  in  fuch  a manner  as  would 
rather  t nd  to  encourage  them  in  their  deiign  than  dif- 
fuade  them  from  it. 

Eumencs,  being  abmned  at  thofc  proceedings,  re- 
[olve4  to  go  in  nr.fon  to  Rome,  in  order  to  juftify 
himielf.  But  the  fenate,  having  already  condemned 
him  in  their  own  min  Is.  refotved  not  to  hear  hia  vin- 
dication. For  this  reafon,  as  foon  as  they  heard  of 
his  deiign,  they  made  an  adk  that  no  king  fliould  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  gates  of  Rome.  Eumenes,  how- 
ever, who  knew  nothing  of  this  a&,  fet  forward  on 
his  journey,  and  landed  at  Brundufium  ; but  no  fooner 
did  the  Roman  fenate  get  intelligence  of  his  arrival 
there,  than  they  fent  a quteftor  acquainting  him  with 
the  decree  et  the  fenate  1 and  telling  him  at  the  fame 
time,  that  if  he  had  any  bufmefs  to  tranfacl  witli  the 
fenate,  he  was  appointed  to  hear  it,  an  1 tranfmit  it  to 
them  ; but  if  not,  that  the  king  mud  leave  Italy  with- 
out delay.  To  this  Eumcnes  replied,  that  he  had  no 
bufmefs  of  any  confcqucncc  to  tranfacl,  and  that  he 
did  not  ftaod  in  need  of  any  of  their  aflillance  ; and 
without  faying  a word  more,  went  on  board  his  fliip, 
and  returned  to  Pergamus. 

On  bit  return  j^xnt,  the  Gauls,  being  encouraged 
by  the  cold  reception  which  he  had  met  with  at  Rome, 
invaded  his  territories,  hut  were  repulfed  with  great 
lots  hy  the  king,  who  afterwards  invaded  the  domi- 
nions of  Prutias,  and  poflefled  himfelf  of  feveral  ci- 
ties. This  produced  new  complaints  at  Rome;  and 
Eumencs  was  accufed,  not  only  by  the  ambafladors  of 
Prufias,  but  alfo  by  thofc  of  the  Gauls  and  many  ci- 
ties in  AGa,  of  keeping  a fecrct  corrcfpondcnce  with 
Pcrfes  king  of  Maccdon.  This  lad  charge  was  con- 
firmed by  fome  letters  which  the  Romans  themfelvcs 
had  intercepted;  fo  that  Eumtnes  found  it  impoflihlc 
to  keep  up  Ins  credit  any  longer  at  Rome,  though  he 
fent  hi*  brothers  Athenxus  and  Attatus  thither  to  in- 
tercede for  him.  The  fenators,  in  ihorr,  had  concei- 
ved the  mod  implacable  hatred  agaioft  him,  and  Teem- 
ed abfolutely  bent  on  his  deftrudtion,  when  he  died,  in 
* the  39th  ye  w of  hia  reign,  leaving  his  kingdom  and 
his  wife  to  his  brother  Attalus.  He  left  one  fon,  but 
he  was  an  infant,  and  incapable  of  governing  the  king- 
dom ; for  which  reafon  Eumeaes  chofe  rather  to  give 
the  prefent  poflefiion  of  the  crown  to  his  brother,  re- 
serving the  fuccefiioa  to  his  fon,  than  to  endanger  the 
whole  by  committing  the  management  of  affairs  to  his 
Ton's  tutors. 

Attalu*,  in  the  beginningof  his  reign,  found  himfelf 
greatly  diftrdTcd  by  Prufias  king  of  B'thynia,  who  not 
only  overthrew  him  in  a pitched  battle,  but  advanced 
Id  the  very  walls  of  Pergamus,  ravaging  the  country 
as  he  marched  along ; and  at  laft  reduced  the  royal 
city  itfclf.  The  king,  however,  fared  himfelf  by  a 
tiuirly  flight,  and  difpatched  ambafladors  to  Rome, 
•omplainirtg  of  the  bad  ufage  of  Prufias.  The  latter 
endeavoured  to  defend  himfelf,  and  to  throw  die  blame 
on  Attnlus.  But,  after  a proper  inquiry  was  made  in- 
to the  matter,  Prufias  was  found  to  be  entirely  in  the 
wrong  ; in  confcq uence  of  which,  he  was  at  laft  obli- 
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ged  to  conclude  a peace  with  his  adverfary  on  the  fol-  Pergamus  ► 
lowing  terms,  t.  That  he  fhould  immediately  dcli-,“  *■■■* 
ver  up  to  Attalus  20  fhips  with  decks.  2.  That  he 
fliould  pay  500  talents  to  Attalus  within  the  fpscc  of 
20  years.  3.  That  he  ihould  pay  100  talents  to  fome 
of  the  other  Afiatic  nations  by  way  of  reparation  for 
the  damages  they  had  fuRained  from  him.  And, 

4.  Both  parties  fliould  be  content  with  what  they  had 
before  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Some  time  after  this,  Prufias  having  made  an  unna- 
tural attempt  on  the  life  of  his  fon  Nicomedes,  the  lat- 
ter rebelled,  snJ,  with  the  aflillance  of  Attains,  drove 
his  father  from  the  throne,  and,  as  is  faid,  even  mur- 
dered him  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  The  Romans  took 
no  notice  of  thefe  tranfa&ions,  but  fhowed  the  fame 
kindnefe  to  Attains  as  formerly.  The  laft  enterj>rife 
in  which  we  find  Attalus  engaged,  was  againft  An- 
drifeus  the  pretended  fon  of  Perfes  king  of  Maccdon, 
where  he  aflifted  the  Romans ; after  which  he  grave 
himfelf  up  entirely  toeafe  and  luxury,  committing  ftate 
affairs  entirely  to  his  minifters ; and  thus  continued  tr> 
his  death,  which  happened  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age, 
about  138  B.  C. 

Attalus  II.  was  fucceeded  by  Attalus  III.  the  fcn 
of  Eumencs  ; for  the  late  king,  confidcring  that  he 
only  held  the  crown  as  a truft  for  his  nephew,  paflvil 
by  his  own  children  in  order  to  give  it  to  him,  tho*  he 
appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  worthy  of  it.  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  deprived  of  his  fenfra  thro'  the  vio- 
lence of  hia  grief  for  his  mother’s  death  ; and  indeed* 
throughout  his  whole  reign,  he  behaved  more  like  a 
madman  than  any  thing  elfe.  Many  of  his  fuhjcCls  of 
the  higheft  quality  were  cut  ofT  with  their  wives  and 
children,  upon  the  mod  groundlefs  fufpiciotu ; and  for 
thefe  executions  he  made  ufe  of  mercenaries  hired  out 
from  among  the  moil  barbarous  nations.  Thus  he 
proceeded  till  he  had  cut  off  all  the  beft  men  in  the 
kingdom  ; after  which  he  fell  into  a deep  melancholy, 
imagining  that  the  gliofts  of  thofe  whom  he  had  mur- 
dered were  perpetually jaunting  him.  On  this  he  (hut 
himfelf  up  in  his  palace,  put  on  a mean  apparel,  let  his 
hair  and  beard  grow,  and  fcqucflcrcd  himfelf  from  all 
mankind.  At  laft  he  withdrew  from  the  palace,  and 
retired  into  a garden,  which  he  cultivated  with  his  own 
hands,  and  liiled  with  all  forts  of  poifonous  herbs. 

Thefe  he  ufed  to  mix  with  wholcfomc  pulfe,  and  fenl 
packets  of  them  to  fuch  as  he  fufpetted.  At  laft,  be- 
ing weary  of  this  amufement,  and  living  in  folitude, 
tecaufe  nobody  dprft  approach  him,  he  took  it  in  kis 
head  to  follow'  the  trade  of  a founder,  and  make  a 
brazen  monument.  But,  while  he  laboured  at  melt- 
ing and  calling  the  brafs,  the  heat  of  the  fun  and  fur- 
nace threw  him  into  a fever,  which  in  feven  days  put 
an  end  to  hi*  tyranny,  after  he  had  fat  on  the  throne 
five  years. 

On  the  death  of  the  king,  a will  was  found,  by 
which  he  left  the  Roman  people  heirs  of  all  his  goods; 
upon  which  they  feixed  on  the  kingdom,  ar.d  reduced 
it  to  a province  of  their  empire  by  the  name  of  dfia 
Proper.  But  Ariftonicus,  a foil  of  Eumencs  by  an  E- 
phefun  couitefan,  reckoning  himfelf  the  lawful  heir 
to  the  crown,  could  by  no  means  be  fatiified  with  this 
ufurpation  of  the  Romans,  and  therefore  aflcmbled  a 
confidcrat  le  army  to  maintain  his  pretenfions.  The 
people  in  general,  having  been  accuftomed  to  a mo- 
T uarchyy 
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Pergtmm  nardry , dreaded  a republican  form  of  government  ; in 
* ' 1 * confcqtiencc  of  which,  they  afiitle  1 Ariltonicus,  and 

✓ foon  put  him  in  a condition  to  reduce  the  whole  king- 

dom. The  newt,  however,  were  foon  carrict  to 
Ron  e ; and  Liciaius  Cnffui,  the  pontifex  maxima*, 
waa  fent  into  the  call, Hvith  order*  to  enforce  obedience 
to  the  king's  will.  Hiftorians  take  no  notice  of  any 
force3  which  were  fent  along  with  thi*  commander  1 
whence  it  it  fuppofed,  that  he  depended  on  affillance 
from  the  Afiatics,  who  were  in  alliance  with  Rome,  or 
from  the  Egyptians.  But  when  he  came  thither,  he 
found  both  the  Syrian*  and  Egyptian*  fo  reduced,  thu 
he  could  not  expect  any  afliftance  from  them.  How- 
ever, he  waa  foon  fupplied  with  troops  in  plenty  by  the 
king*  of  Pontus,  Bitnynia,  Cappadocia,  and  Papbla- 
gontat  hut  managed  matter*  fo  ill,  fhat  he  was  entirely 
defend  and  taken  prifoner.  Thofir  who  took  him, 
dcfigoed  to  carry  him  to  Ariitonicua;  !>ut  he,  not  able 
to  endure  the  difgrace,  would  have  laid  violent  hand* 
on  himfelf  if  he  had  not  been  di farmed.  However, 
being  allowed  to  keep  a rod  for  managing  the  horfe 
oa  which  he  fat,  be  (truck  a Thracian  foldier  who  (tood 
near  him  fo  violently  with  it,  that  he  beat  out  one  of 
hif  eyea ; upon  which  the  other  drew  hi*  fword,  and 
run  him  thro'  on  the  fpot.  Hi»  head  wai  brought  to 
Ariitonicu*,  who  expofed  it  to  public  view  ; but  the 
body  wa*  honourably  buried. 

Ariitonicua  had  ho  great  time  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  victory.  Indeed  he  behaved  very  improperly  after 
it  { for,  ioftesd  of  preparing  to  oppofc  the  next  army, 
which  he  might  have  been  allured  the  Romans  would 
fend  agairli  him,  he  fperu  his  time  in  feafting  and  re- 
velling. But  he  was  foon  roufed  out  of  hi«  lethargy 
by  Perpeona  the  new  cenful,  who  having  afTemblcd 
with  incredible  expedition  the  troop*  of  the  allies, 
came  unexpectedly  upon  him,  obliged  him  to  venture 
an  rngagement  at  a di  fad  vintage,  and  entirely  defeat- 
ed him.  Ariftonicus  fled  to  a city  called  $traioni«  ; 
but  was  fo  clofely  purfued  by  the  conqueror,  that  the 
garrifon,  having  no  method  of  fupolying  thcmfelve* 
with  provifions,  delivered  up  their  leader,  as  well  as  a 
philofopher  named  who  had  been  the  compa- 

nion and  counfellor  of  Ariftonicus.  The  philofopher 
behaved  with  great  icfolution  a^ter  being  taken,  and 
openly  defended  his  fid  in/  with  Ariftrniicnt,  hecaufe 
he  thought  hi*  caufe  juft.  He  exhorted  the  latter  to 
prevent  the  difgrace  and  mifery  of  captivity  by  a vo- 
luntary death } but  Ariftonicus,  looking  upon  death 
an  a great* r mifery  than  any  captivity,  fullered  himfclf 
to  be  treated  as  his  conquerors  pleafed. 

In  the  meantime,  a new  conful,  named  Maniiu 
fni/iH/,  being  arrived  from  Rome,  fent  a mod  haugh- 
ty mefTige  to  Perpcnua,  requiring  him  immediately  to 
deliver  up  Ariftonicus,  as  a captive  belonging  to  his 
triumph  when  the  war  Ihould  be  ended.  With  this 
demtnd  Pcrpenna  refufed  to  comply,  and  his  refufal 
had  dmoft  produced  a civil  war.  However,  this  was 
prevented  by  the  death  of  Pcrpenna,  which  happened 
foon  after  the  difputc  commenced.  The  Pergame- 
nians,  notwithftsnding  the  defeat  and  captivity  of 
their  leader,  (till  held  out  with  fuch  obfliaacy,  that 
Aqnibus  was  obliged  to  befirge,  and  take  by  force,  al- 
mo!t  every  city  in  the  kingdom.  In  doing  this,  he 
took  a very  effedbinl,  though  exceeding  cruel  method. 
Molt  of  the  cities  in  the  kingdom  had  no  other  water 
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thin  what  was  brought  from  a confiderable  diftance  tn  Perg»omk 
aquedu&s.  Thefc  Aquiljus  did  not  demoblli,  hut  I 
oifoned  the  water,  which  produced  the  greateft  mb-  P^,ic*r* 
orrence  of  him  throughout  all  the  eaft.  At  laft,  . 

however,  the  whole  country  being  reduced,  Aqufliu* 
triumphed,  the  unhappy  Ariftonicus  was  led  in  chains 
before  his  chariot,  and  probably  ended  bia  miferaSle 
life  in  a dungeon.  The  country  remained  fubjeft  to 
the  Romans  while  their  empire  lafted,  but  i»  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Turk*.  The  city  is  hslf  ruined,  91 1 is 
ftill  known  by  the  name  of  Pergamui.  It  is  inhabited  by 
about  3000  Turks,  and  a few  families  of  poor  Chri- 
ftian*.  E.  i.ong.  2 7.  27.  N.  Eat.  30.  3. 

PERGUNNAH,  in  the  language  of  Hindoftan, 
means  the  largeft  fubdivifion  of  a province,  whereof  the 
revenues  ace  brought  to  one  particular  head  Cat(beryt 
from  whence  the  accounts  and  calh  are  tranfmitted  to 
the  general  Cuirhtry  of  the  province. 

PERIAGOGE,  in  rhetoric,  is  ufed  where  many 
things  are  accumulated  into  one  period  which  might 
have  been  divided  into  fcveral. 

PERIAGUA.  a fort  of  large  canoe  made  ufe  of 
in  the  Leeward  1 (lands,  South  America,  and  the  gulf 
of  Mexico.  It  is  composed  of  the  trunks  of  two  trees 
hollowed  and  united  together;  and  thus  differs  from 
the  canoe,  w hich  is  formed  of  orve  tree. 

PERlANDER,  tyrant  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra* 
was  reckoned  among  the  feven  wide  men  of  Greece  ; 
though  he  might  rather  have  been  reckoned  among 
the  molt  wicked  men,  fince  he  changed  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country,  deprived  Ins  countrymen  of  their 
liberty,  u fur  pel  the  foverei/nty,  and  committed  the 
moll  ihocking  crimes,  la  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
he  behaved  with  mildnefs  1 but  after  his  having  fent 
to  the  tyrant  of  Syrscufr  to  coofulc  him  on  the  Lfclt 
method  of  government,  he  abandoned  himfclf  to  cruel- 
ty. The  latter,  having  heard  Pcriander'a  envoys,  took 
them  into  a field,  and,  inltead  of  anfwering  them, 
pulled  up  before  them  the  ear*  of  com  which  exceed- 
ed the  reft  in  height.  Periander,  on  being  tfld  of 
tin's  adion,  underftood  what  was  meant  by  it.  He 
firft  fecured  hienfeh  by  a good  guard,  and  then  put 
the  molt  powerful  Corinthians  to  death.  He  aban- 
doned himfeli  to  the  molt  enormous  crimes ; commit- 
ted i nee  ft  with  his  mother  , kicked  to  death  hi*  wife 
Meliffa,  daughter  of  Procles  king  of  Epi  Jaunts,  ont- 
withftan  ling  her  being  with  child , and  was  fo  enraged 
at  Lycophron,  his  lecond  foa,  for  lamenting  hia  mo- 
ther’s death,  that  he  banifhed  him  into  the  ifland  of 
Corey ra.  Yet  he  paffcJ  for  one  of  the  greateft  poli- 
tician* of  hi*  time  ; and  Herarlide*  tells  us,  that  he 
forbad  voluptuoufncfs;  that  he  jmpofed  no  taxes,  con- 
tenting himfclf  with  the  cuftora  arifing  from  the  fide 
and  the  import  and  export  of  commodities;  that,  tho* 
wicked  himfclf,  he  hated  the  wicked,  and  caufed  all 
pimps  to  be  drowned  ; laftly,  that  he  eftablilhed  a Se- 
nate, and  fettled  the  expence  of  its  members.  He  di^ 
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PERIANTHIUM,  (from  “ round,”  and 
*«  the  flower,”)  the  flower  cup  properly  fo  call- 
ed, the  mod  common  fpecie*  of  calyx,  placed  imm* 
diatel y under  the  flower,  which  is  contained  in  it  as  ia 
a cup  See  Botany,  p.  433,  col.  t.  - * ^ 

PERICARDIUM,  in  anatomy,  a membranous 
bag  filled  with  water,  which  contains  the  heart  in  man 
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and  many  other  am  mala, 
jiam  cature  of  the  medttftinurc,  or  membrane  which  di* 
PenlLfd  V'^B  the  thorax  into  two  unequal  parts.  Sec  Ama- 

* b TOUT,  11*121. 

PERICA RPIUM,  (from  ‘•round,’*  and 
•*  fruit, **)  the  feed  veffcl  ; an  cm  rail  of  the 
plant  big  with  feeds,  which  it  difeharges  when  ripe. 
The  feed-veffel  is  in  fad  the  developed  feed  bud,  and 
may  very  properly  he  compared  to  the  fecundated 
ovary  in  animals ; for  it  does  not  cxift  til!  after  the 
fertilizing  of  the  feeds  by  the  male-dud,  and  the  con- 
sequent fall  of  the  flower.  AH  ptants,  however,  are 
not  furnilhed  with  a feed-veffel ; in  fuch  a*  are  depri- 
ved of  it,  the  receptacle  or  c*lyx  performs  its  fun  A ions 
by  inclofing  the  feeds,  as  in  a matrix,  and  accompa- 
nying them  to  perfect  maturity. 

PERICHORIJS,  in  antiquity,  a name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  their  profane  games  or  combate,  that 
is,  to  fuch  as  were  not  coofecrated  to  any  of  the  gods. 

PERICLES,  was  one  of  the  greateft  men  that 
ever  flouriihed  in  Greece.  He  wsa  educated  with  all 
imaginable  care  ; and  bcfldc  other  matters,  he  had  for 
his  tutors  Zeno,  Elcates,  and  Anaxagoras.  He  learn- 
ed from  the  laft  of  thefe  to  fear  the  gods  without  fu- 
perttition,  and  to  account  for  an  eclipfe  from  a natu- 
ral caufe.  Maivy  were  unjutt  enough  to  fufpcA  him 
of  atheifm,  breaufe  he  had  perfectly  ttudied  the  doc- 
trine of  that  philofphcr.  He  was  a man  of  undoubt- 
ed courage  ; and  of  fuch  extraordinary  eloquence,  fup- 
ported  and  improved  by  knowledge,  that  he  gained  al- 
rooft  as  great  an  authority  under  a republican  govern- 
ment as  if  be  had  been  a monarch  ; but  yet  he  could 
not  efcape  the  fatiriral  ttrokes  of  the  comic  poets.  His 
diffolutenefs  with  the  women  was  one  of  (he  vices  with 
which  he  was  chiefly  charged.  He  died  the  third 
year  of%the  Peloponnefian  war,  after  long  fickncfs, 
which  had  weakened  his  underttanding.  Afpafia,  Pe- 
ricles’s favourite,  was  a Jcarncd  woman  of  Miletus  : flic 
taught  Socrates  rhetoric  and  politics.  Ai  Pericle* 
cared  not  much  for  his  wife,  he  willingly  gave  her  up 
to  another,  and  married  Afpafia,  whom  he  paflionate- 
ly  loved. 

PERICRANIUM,  io  anatomy,  a thick  folid  coat 
or  membrane  covering  the  outfide  of  the  cranium  or 
fkull.  See  Anatomy,  n3  4. 

PERIGEE,  in  attronomy,  that  point  of  the  fun 
t»r  moon’s  orbit  wherein  they  are  at  the  leaft  dtftance 
from  the  earth,  in  which  fenfe  it  ttandi  oppofed  to 
•pojee. 

PERIGEUX,  an  ancient  epifcopal  town  of 
France,  capital  of  the  province  of  Perigord,  feared  on 
the  river  Iflc,  in  E.  Long.  o.  33.  N-  Lain  4;.  18.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Venus,  and 
an  amphitheatre. 

PERIGORD,  a province  of  France,  which  makes 
part  of  Guienne,  hounded  on  the  north  hy  Angou- 
in  on  and  a part  of  Marche,  and  on  the  eaft  by  Quer- 
cy  and  Limofin  • on  the  fouth  by  Agcnois  and  iiaza- 
elois  ; and  on  the  well/ by  Bourledots,  Angoumo's,  and 
a part  of  Saintonge.  It  is  about  8j  miles  in  length, 
%nd  6oin  breadth.  It  abounds  in  iron  mines,  and  the 
air  is  pure  and  healthy.  Pertgeux  is  the  capital  town. 

PrttaotD  Stont,  an  ore  of  manganefe,  of  a dark 
grey  colour,  like  the  bafaltes  or  trspp.  It  may 
be  feraped  with  a knife,  but  *•  extremely  difficult  to 
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be  broken.  It  is  fouod  of  no  regular  figure,  is  vffyEcrigrsrie 
compact,  heavy,  and  as  black  as  charcoal.  Its  appear-  it 
ance  is  glittering  and  ttriated,  like  the  ore  of  aniimo-  Pc<ltK>*  . N 
ny  •,  its  particles  being  difpofed  in  the  form  of  needles,  ' 
c rotting  one  another  without  any  agglutination,  info- 
much  that  fomc  ate  looie  as  iron- filings  when  ttuclc 
to  a loadftone ; refcmbling  the  feorta  from  a black- 
fmith’a  furnace.  By  calcination  it  becomes  harder  and 
of  a reddifh-brown  colour,  but  ia  not  attra&t  d by  the 
magnet.  It  hat  a considerable  fpecific  gravity,  does 
not  melt  prr  fe%  but  with  borax  runs  into  a glafs  of 
the  colour  of  ax  nmethyft.  It  is  fcarcely  affected  by  , 
nitrons  acid  without  the  addition  of  lugar.  It  feemt 
alfo  to  contain  feme  argil  and  iron.  It  is  met  with 
in  Gafcony  and  Dauphiny  in  FiaDce,  and  in  fome 
parts  of  England.  It  is  employed  by  the  French  pot- 
ters and  enamcllers  in  the  gLfly  varnilh  of  their  ear- 
then wares. 

PERIG  RAPHE,  a word  ufually  undorftood  to 
exprefs  a carelefs  or  inaccurate  delineation  of  any 
thing  ; but  in  Vefalius  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  white 
lines  or  impreffiont  that  appear  on  the  mufculus  rettus 
of  the  abdomen. 

PERI  HELIUM,  in  attronomy,  that  part  of  a pla- 
net or  comet’s  orbit  wherein  it  is  in  its  leatt  dill  ance 
from  the  fun,  in  which  fenfe  it  Hands  in  uppofttion  to 
spbelium. 

PERIMETER,  in  geometry,  the  bounds  or  limits 
of  any  figure  or  body.  The  perimeters  of  furfaces  or 
figures  are.  lines  ; thofe  of  bodies  are  furfaces.  In  cir- 
cular figures,  inttcad  of  perimeter,  we  fay  circumfe- 
nrnce/or  periphery. 

PERTNA.UM,  or  PExtxEu.M,  in  anatomy,  the 
fpace  lietwceu  the  anus  and  the  parts  of  genera- 
tion, divided  into  two  equal  lateral  divifions  by  a 
very  diftin&  line,  which  is  longer  in  males  than  in  fe- 
males. 

PER1NSK10LD  (John),  a learned  Swedifh  wri- 
ter, born  at  Stregnefia  in  Sudermania,  in  1654,  liu- 
died  under  his  father,  who  was  profeffor  of  eloquence 
and  poetry,  and  aftrrwards  became  well  (killed  in  the 
antiquities  of  the  north.  He  was  made  proteffor  at 
Upfal,  fccretary  antiquary  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and 
counfellor  of  the  chancery  of  antiquities.  He  died  in 
1720.  His  principal  works  arc  ; 1.  A Hiftory  of  the 
Kings  of  Norway.  2.  A Hiftory  of  the  Kings  of  the 
North.  3.  An  Edition  of  John  Meffcnius  on  the  Kin/t 
of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  in  14  vols  folio, 
kc.  All  Pcrinfltioid’s  works  arc  excellent,  and  high- 
ly cficemed. 

PERIOD,  in  aftronomy,  the  time  taken  up  by  a 
ftar  or  planet  in  making  a revolution  round  the  fun  } 
or  the  duration  of  its  courfe  till  it  return  to  the  fame 
part  of  its  orbit.  See  Pianst. 

The  different  periods  and  mean  alliances  of  the  leve- 
ril  planets  are  as  follow  : N 


Days 

h. 

1 

“7” 

mean  Did. 

Saturn 

i°5  79 

6 

3<! 

26 

953800 

Jupiter 

433* 

12 

20 

35 

3201  to 

Man 

686 

2.1 

>7 

30 

153309 

Earth 

365 

6 

9 

jo 

100000 

Venus 

*3+ 

16 

49 

24 

73333 

Mercury 

87 

53 

3671° 

There  is  a wonderful  harmony  between  the  diftances 
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Pcfisd.  of  the  planets  from  the  fun,  and  their  periods  round 
"~"v  him  ; the  great  law  whereof  is,  that  the  fquares  of 
the  periodical  times  of  the  primary  planet,  arc  to  each 
other  a*  the  cubes  of  their  diftancen  from  the  fun: 
and  likcwifc,  the  fquares  of  the  periodical  times  of  the 
fecondaries  of  any  planet  are  to  each  other  as  the 
cubct  of  their  diftaaces  from  that  primary.  This  har- 
mony among  the  planet*  is  one  of  the  grcateft  confir- 
mations of  the  Copernican  hypothecs.  See  Astro- 
komy,  n°  414. 

For  the  periods  of  the  moon,  fee  Astronomy, 
»°422,  and  ohferve  Index  to  aftronomy. 

The  periods  of  feveral  comets  arc  now  pretty  well 
afeertained.  Sec  Astronomy,  n°  171,  &c. 

Period,  in  chronology,  denotes  a revolution  of  a 
certain  number  of  years,  or  a feries  of  years,  whereby, 
ia  different  nations,  and  on  different  occafions,  time  is 
meafured  ; fuch  arc  the  following. 

Ca/ippie  PsKioDt  a fyftcm  of  feventy-fix  years.  See 
Calipfic,  and  Astronomy,  n°  11,  &c. 

Dtonyjian  Pekiod,  ot  fitter  tan  Period,  a fyftem  of 
532  lunarfoLr  and  Julian  years;  which  being  elapfed, 
the  charatfcrs  of  the  moon  fall  again  upon  the  fame 
• day  and  feria,  and  revolve  in  the  fame  order,  accor- 
ding to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients. 

This  period  is  otherwife  called  the  great  pajchal 
eyde,  becaufe  the  Chriftian  church  firA  ufed  it  to  find 
the  true  time  of  the  pafeha  or  eafter.  The  fum  of  thefe 
years  arife  by  multiplying  together  the  cycles  of  the 
fun  and  moon. 

Nippon huj't  PtKtoD , is  a feries  of  3C4  folar  years, 
returning  in  a confiant  round,  and  rcHoring  the  new 
and  full  moons  to  the  fame  day  of  the  folar  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  fentiment  of  Hipparchus.  This  period 
arifes  by  multiplying  the  Calippic  period  by  Tout.— 
Hipparchus  affumed  the  quantity  of  the  folar  year  to 
be  365  days  5 hours  53'  13''}  and  hence  concluded, 
that  in  104  years  Calippm’s  period  would  err  a whole 
day.  He  therefore  multiplied  the  period  by  four, 
and  from  the  product  caA  away  an  entire  day.  But 
even  this  does  not  reAore  the  l ew  and  full  moons  to 
the  fame  day  throughout  the  whole  period  ; but  they 
are  fometimes  anticipated  1 day  8 hours  23'  29  ' 20". 
See  Astronomy,  n°  14. 

'Julian  PtKioD.  See  Julian. 

Period,  in  grammar,  denotes  a fmall  compafs  of 
difeourfe,  containing  a perfect  fcntcnce,  and  didin* 
gui filed  at  the  end  by  a point,  or  full  Aop,  thus  (.)  ; 
and  in  members  or  divisions  marked  by  commas,  co- 
lons, See.  ' 

Father  Buffier  ©bferves  two  difficulties  in  the  tife  of 
the  period,  or  point ; i.  e.  in  diftiaguiAiing  it  from  the 
colon,  or  double  point ; and  in  determining  juftly  the 
end  of  a period,  or  perfect  fenteoce.  It  is  remarked, 
that  the  fupcrnuir.erary  ir.err.be is  of  a period,  feparated 
from  the  reA  by  colons  and  femicoloos,  ufually  com- 
mence with  a conjunction  : yet  it  is  true  thefe  fame 
conjunctions  fometimes  rather  begin  new  periods  than 
fupernumerary  members  of  old  ones.  It  is  the  fenfe  of 
thirds,  and  the  author's  own  diferetion,  that  mu  A 
make  the  proper  diftin&ion  which  of  the  two  in  cffc& 
it  is.  No  rules  will  be  of  any  fervice,  unlcfs  this  be  ad* 
tnitted  a3  one,  that  when  what  fellows  the  conjunction 
is  of  as  much  extent  as  what  precedes  it,  it  is  ufually 
a new  period  > otherwife  not. 


The  fecond  difficulty  arifes  hence,  that  the  fenfe  Ptrio4 
appears  perfe&  in  feveral  ftiqrt  detached  phrafes,  where  - I 
in  it  does  not  feem  there  fhgold  be  periods ; a thing  tcuoL 
frequent  in  free  difeourfe  ; as,  We  are  all  in  fufpeufe  : « C^°*~ 

make  your  propmfalt  immediately  : you  tvill  be  to  blame  for 
detaining  ui  longer.  Where  it  is  evident,  that  Ample 
phrafes  have  perfect  fenfe s like  periods,  and  ought  to 
be  marked  accordingly  ; but  that  the  fhortnefs  of  the 
difeourfe  making  them  eafily  comprehended,  the  point* 
ing  is  negleded. 

Dc  Colon  ia  defines  period  a fhort  but  pcrfcA  fen* 
tence,  confiding  of  certain  parts  or  members,  depend- 
ing one  on  another, and  connected  together  by  fome  com- 
mon vinculum.  The  celebrated  definition  oi  AriAotht 
is,  a period  is  a difeourfe  which  has  a beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end,  all  vifible  at  one  view.  Khcto* 
ricians  coniidcr  period,  which  treats  of  the  Aructure 
of  fentences,  as  one  of  the  four  parts  of  compofition* 

The  periods  allowed  in  oratory  are  three  : A period  o if 
two  members,  Called  by  the  Greeks  dieoloe,  and  by  the 
Latins  bimcmbrii ; a period  of  three  members,  tneoloe> 
trimembru  ; and  a period  of  four,  quatlrtmembru , tetra  - 
goto/.  See  Punctuation. 

Period,  in  numbers,  is  a dillinciion  made  by  a point 
or  comma,  after  every  fixth  place,  or  figure  ; and  ia 
ufed  in  numeration,  lor  the  readier  dillinguiftiing  and 
naming  the  feveral  figures  or  places ; which  fee  under 
Numeration. 

Period,  in  medicine,  is  applied  to  certain  difeafea 
which  have  intervals,  and  returns,  to  denote  an  entire 
ccurfc  or  circle  of  fuch  difeafe  ; or  its  progrefs  from 
any  Aate  through  oil  the  icA  till  it  return  to  the  fame 
again. 

Galen  deferibes  period  as  a time  compofed  of  an  in* 
tenfion  and  remifliua  ; whence  it  is  ufually  divided  intw 
two  parts,  the  paroxyfm  or  exacerbation,  and  remif- 
fion. 

In  intermitting  fevers,  the  periods  are  ufually  Aatcd 
and  regular ; in  othet  difeafet,  as  the  cpilcpfy,  gout, 

&c.  they  are  vague  or  irregular. 

Period,  in  oratory.  See  there,  n°  47. 

PERIODIC,  or  Periodical,  fomething  that  ter- 
minates and  comprehends  a period;  fuch  is  a periodic 
month  ; being  the  fpacc  of  time  wherein  the  moon 
difpatches  her  period. 

PEKIOECI,  wtptom,  in  geography,  fuch  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  as  have  the  Came  latitudes,  but  op- 
polite  longitudes,  or  live  undrr  the  fame  parallel  and 
the  fame  meridian,  but  in  different  femicirdes  of  that 
meridian,  or  in  oppofite  points  of  the  parallel.  Thcle 
have  the  fame  common  Icafosui  throughout  tbc  year, 
and  the  fame  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodice  ; but 
when  it  is  noon-day  with  tbc  one,  it  it  midnight  with 
the  other,  there  being  twelve  hours  in  an  caA  and 
weft  direftion.  Thefe  are  found  on  the  globe  by  the 
hour  index,  or  by  turning  the  globe  half  round,  that 
is,  1 8c  degrees  cither  way. 

PERIOSTEUM,  or  Periostium,  in  anatomy,  a 
nervous  vafcular  men  braue,  endued  with  a very  quick 
fenfe,  immediately  furronnding,  in  every  pan,  both 
the  internal  and  external  furfacea  of  all  the  bones  in  the 
body,  excepting  only  fo  much  of  the  teeth  as  ttaud 
above  the  gums,  and  the  peculiar  places  on  the  bones, 
in  which  the  mufcles  are  inferted.  It  is  hence  divide J 
into  the  external  and  internal  perioftcum ; and  where 
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P«rip«e-  it  externally  furrounds  the  bone#  of  the  flcull,  it  lion  of  AtfRotk ; and  in  the  neat  century,  the  Peri*  Peri  pat* 

tlC*-  it  generally  called  the  pericranium.  See  Anatomy,  patetic  philofophy  was  taught  everywherefin  their  pub- 

T -it  n©  ^ lie  fchools,  and  propagated  in  all  places  with  coufider-  p 

PERIPATETICS,  philofophers,  followers  of  Ari-  able  fuccefc.  John  Damafcenus  very  much  contributed 
ft  otic,  and  maintained  of  the  peripatetic  philofophy  { to  it*  credit  and  influence,  hy  compoling  a concife,  , — 

called  alfo  Ari/lofe/ians.  Cicero  Cay*,  that  Plato  left  plain,  and  comprehenfive  view  of  the  doctrine*  of  the 
two  excellent  difciplcs,  Xenocrates  and  Ahllotle,  who  Stagirite,  for  the  inftrullion  of  the  more  ignorant,  and 
founded  two  fefi?,  which  only  differed  in  name  : the  in  a manner  adapted  to  common  capacities.  Under  the 

former  took  the  appellation  of  Academic , who  were  patronage  of  Photius,  and  the  protection  of  Bardas, 

thofe  that  continued  to  hold  their  conference*  in  the  the  fludy  of  philofophy  for  fome  time  declined,  but 


Academy,  a#  Plato  had  done  before  ; the  others,  who 
followed  Arittotle,  were  called  Peripatetics,  from*‘f,,ia7‘y, 
*•  I walk  bccaufe  they  difputed  walking  in  the  Ly- 
ceum. 

Ammonius  derive*  the  name  Peripatetic  from  Plato 
himfclf,  who  only  taught  walking  ; and  adds,  that  the 
difciples  of  Ariflotle,  and  thofe  of  Xenocrates,  were 
equally  called  Peripatetics  ; the  one  Peripatetics  of  the 
Academy,  the  other  Peripatetic*  of  the  Lyceum  : but 
that  in  time  the  former  quitted  the  title  Peripatetic  for 
that  of  Academic,  on  account  of  the  place  where 
they  affemkletl ; and  the  latter  retained  fm  ply  that  of 
.Peripatetic.  The  greateft  and  bell  part  of  Arittotk** 
philofophy  was  borrowed  from  Plato.  Scrranu*  afTcrts, 
and  fay*  he  could  demonflrate,  that  there  is  nuthing 
exquifite  in  any  part  of  Ariflotle’*  philofophy,  dialec- 
tic s,  ethic*,  politics,  phyfics,  or  metaphvlics,  but  i* 
found  in  Plato.  And  of  this  opinion  are  many  of  the 
ancient  authors,  fuch  as  Clemens  Alexaudriuus,  &c. 
Gale  attempts  to  fhow,  that  Ariflotle  borrowed  a good 
deal  of  hi*  philofophy,  loth  phylical,  about  the  firfl 
matter,  and  mctaphyiical  about  the  firfl  being,  hi*  af- 
fedions,  truth,  unity,  goodnefe,  &c.  from  the  Scrip* 
lures  j and  add*  from  Clearchua,  one  of  Ariilotle’s 
fcholars,  that  he  made  ufe  of  a certain  Jew,  who  af* 
filled  him  therein. 

Ariftotle’s  philofophy  preferved  itfclf  in  purls  natures • 
hlui  for  along  time  ; in  the  earlier  ages  of  Chririianity, 
the  Platonic  philofophy  was  generally  preferred  ; but 
this  did  not  prevent  the  dottrtne  of  Ariflotle  from  for* 
cing  its  way  into  the  Chrillhn  church.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century,  it  rofc  into  great  credit ; the 
Platonics  interpreting  in  their  C.  bools  i'orac  of  the 
writings  of  Ariflotle,  particularly  his  dialectics,  and  re* 
commending  them  to  young  perfons.  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  firfl  tlep  to  that  univerfal  dominion 
which  Ariflotle  afterwards  obtained  among  the  learned, 
which  was  at  the  fame  time  much  promoted  by  the 
controvcrfics  which  Origen  had  occafioncd.  'Phis  fa- 
ther was  zealoufly  attached  to  the  Platonic  fyflem  ; 
and  tbetelore,  after  his  condemnation,  many,  to  avoid 


was  revived  again  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 
About  the  middle  of  the  i ith  century,  a revolution 
iu  philofophy  commenced  in  France  ; when  fevcral  fa- 
roous  logicians,  who  followed  Ariflotle  as  their  guide, 
took  ncvcrlhelefi  the  liberty  of  illuflrating  and  model- 
ling anew  his  philofophy,  and  extending  it  far  beyond 
its  ancient  limits.  In  the  12th  century,  three  methods 
of  teaching  philofophy  were  in  ufc  by  different  doc- 
tors : the  firfl  was  the  ancient  and  plain  method,  which 
confined  its  refiarches  to  the  philofophical  notions  of 
Porphyry,  and  the  dialc&ic  fyflem,  commonly  attri- 
buted to  St  Auguflinc,  and  in  which  were  laid  down 
this  general  rule,  that  philofophical  inquiries  were  to 
be  limited  to  a fmall  number  of  fuhjetts,  left,  by  their 
becoming  too  extenfive,  religion  might  fuffer  by  a pro* 
fane  mixture  of  human  fubtilty  with  it*  divine  wifdom. 
The  fccond  method  was  called  the  Ariftottlian,  bccaufe 
it  vonfifted  in  explications  of  the  works  of  that  phi* 
lofophcr,  fevcral  of  whofe  books,  being  tran Hated  into 
Latin,  were  almofl  everywhere  in  the  hands  of  the 
learned.  The  third  wa*  termed  the  free  method,  em- 
ployed by  fuch  a*  were  bold  enough  to  fearch  after 
1 1 utii,  in  the  manner  the  mod  adapted  to  render  their 
inquiries  futcefsful,  without  rejecting  the  fuccour*  of 
Aiillclle  and  Plato.  A reformed  fyflem  of  the  Pcii- 
patetic  philofophy  was  firtt  introduced  into  the  fchool* 
in  the  univeifity  of  Paris,  from  whence  it  foon  fpread 
throughout  Europe  ; and  h it>  fublifted  in  fome  univerfi- 
ties  even  to  thi*  day,  under  the  name  of  ftboo! phiUfopbj- 
The  foundation  thereof  is  Arillotlc’s  doctrine,  often 
mifunderflood,  but  oftener  mifajtylied  : whence  the  re- 
tainers thereto  may  be  denominated  Reformed  Peripate- 
tic. Out  of  thefe  have  fprung,  at  various  times,  leVe- 
ral  branches ; the  chief  are,  theTMOMiSTI,  Scotists, 
and  Nominalists.  See  thefe  articles. 

The  Peripatetic  fyflem,  after  having  prevailed  with 
great  and  cxtcnlive  dominion  for  many  centuries,  be- 
gan rapidly  to  decline  towards  the  dofe  of  the  1 7th, 
when  the  difciples  of  Ramus  attacked  it  on  the  one 
hand,  and  it  had  Hill  more  formidable  ad  vct  Caries  to 
encounter  in  Dcfcartcs,  Gaffcndi,  and  Newton.  Sec 


the  imputation  of  hi* errors,  and  to  prevent  their  being  # Philosophy. 

counted  among  the  number  of  his  followers,  openly  PERIPATON,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  that  walk 
adopted  the  philofophy  of  Ariflotle.  Nor  was  any  in  the  Lyceum  wnere  Ariflotle  taught,  and  whence  the 
philofophy  more  proper  for  furnifhing  thole  weapons  -name  of  Peripatetics  given  to  his  follower*, 
of  fubtle  diftin&ions  and  captious  fophifras,  which  were  PERIPETIA,  in  the  drama,  that  part  of  a trage- 


ufed  in  the  Nellorian,  Anan,  and  Eutychian  contro- 


dy  wherein  the  a&ion  is  turned,  the  plot  unravelled, 


verfics.  About  the  end  of  the  fixth  century,  the  Ari* 
ftotelian  philofophy,  as  well  as  fcicoi-e  in  genet al,  was 
almofl  univerfaliy  decried  ; and  it  was  chit  fly  owing 
to  Boethius,  who  explained  and  recommended  it,  that 
it  obtained  a higher  degree  of  credit  among  the  Latin* 
thin  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  Toward*  the  end  of  the 
feventh  centuty,  the  Greeks  abandoned  Plato  to  the 
monks,  and  gave  themfeivea  up  entirely  to  the  diicc- 


and  the  whole  concludes.  See  Catastrophe. 

PERIPHERY,  in  geometry,  the  circumference  oC 
a circle,  cllipfis,  or  any  other  regular  curvilinear  figute. 
See  Gcom».tay. 

PERIPHRASIS,  circumlocution,  Formed  of 
“ about,”  and  ^ “ I fpeak,”  in  rhetoric,  a circuit 
or  tour  of  words,  much  affe£lej  by  orators,  to  avoid 
common  and  trite  manners  of  expreflioo.  The  peri- 
5 fhraftj 
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Periploo,  phrafis  10  of  great  ufe  on  fame  occafions  j and  it  is 
Pcrbnca-  cf|cn  rveceflary  to  make  things  be  conceived  which  are 
. mo*t^  not  proper  to  name.  It  is  fometimes  polite  to  fupprefs 
the  names,  and  only  intimate  or  defign  them.  Thcfc 
turns  of  expteflion  are  alfo  particularly  ferviceable  in 
oratory ; for  the  fublimc  admitting  of  no  direct  cita- 
tions, there  mull  be  a compafs  taken  to  infinuate  the 
authors  whofe  authority  is  borrowed.  A periphrafis, 
by  ruining  round  a proper  name  to  make  it  undcrltood, 
amplifies  and  raifes  the  difeourfe  ; but  care  muft  l>e  ta- 
ken it  be  not  too  much  fwelled,  nor  extended  mal  a 
propoi  i in  which  cafe  it  becomes  flat  and  languid.— 
See  Circumlocution  and  Oratory. 

PERIPLOCA,  Virginian  (ilk,  in  botany:  A ge- 
nus of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
clafs  of  piano  ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  30th  order.  Contort*.  The  i.ettarium  fnrrouada 
the  genital*,  and  fends  out  live  filaments.  There  are 
fire  fptcics,  four  of  which  are  natives  of  warm  climates, 
nnd  can  only  be  railed  there.  The  fifth,  however,  it 
fufficicntly  hardy  for  this  climate.  The  periploca  is 
*/ PtumU  « fine  climbing  plant,  that  will  wind  itfclf  with  its 
ligneous  branches  about  whatever  tree,  hedge,  pale,  or 
pole  is  near  it  ; and  will  arifc,  by  the  aflillame  of  fuch 
Support,  to  the  height  of  above  30  feet  ; end  where 
no  tree  or  fuppprt  is  at  hand  to  wind  about,  it  will  knit 
or  entangle  itfclf  together  in  r moll  complicated  mari- 
ner. The  (talks  of  the  older  branches,  which  arc  mod 
woody,  are  covered  with  a dark  brown  bark,  wbililthc 
\ounger  (hoots  are  more  mottled  with  jhe  differ* nt  co- 
lours of  brown  and  grey,  and  the  ends  of  the  youngtft 
(hoots  arc  often  of  a light  green.  The  (talks  are  round, 
and  the  bark  i*.  fmooth.  The  leaves  arc  the  greateil 
ornament  to  thn  plant ; for  they  ate  tolerably  large, 
aud  of  a good  (hining  green  colour  on  their  upper  fur- 
facc, and  caufe  a variety  by  exhibiting  their  under  lur- 
facc  of  an  hoary  cad.  Their  figure  is  oblong,  or  ra- 
ther more  inclined  to  the  fhape  of  a fpcar,  as  their  ends 
are  pointed,  and  they  (land  oppofitc  by  pairs  on  (hort 
footftaiks.  Their  flowers  afford  pleafure  to  the  curi- 
ous examiner  of  nature.  Each  of  them  fingly  has  a 
ftar-like  appearance  ; for  though  it  is  compofed  of  one 
petal  only,  yet  the  rim  is  divided  into  fegments,  which 
expand  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  form  that  figure.  Their 
infide  is  hairy,  as  is  alfo  the  nedarium  which  furtounds 
the  ptub  Four  or  five  of  the  flowers  grow  together, 
forming  a kind  of  umbel.  They  are  of  a chocolate 
colour,  arc  f.i-all,  and  will  be  in  blow  in  July  and  Au- 
gull,  and  fometimes  in  September.  In  the  country 
where  this  genus  grows  naturally,  they  are  fucctcdcd 
by  a tong  taper  pod,  with  corn  prefled  feeds,  having 
down  to  their  tops. 

The  propagation  of  this  climber  is  very  eafy  ; for 
if  the  cuttings  are  planted  in  a light  moifl  foil,  in  the 
autumn  or  in  the  fpring,  they  will  readily  flrike  root. 
Three  joints  at  leait  (hould  be  allowed  to  each  cutting: 
they  (hould  be  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  fummer’s 
(hoot  ; and  two  of  the  joints  (hould  be  planted  deep  in 
the  foil.  Another,  and  a never-failing  method,  is  by 
layers  ; for  if  they  are  laid  down  in  the  ground,  or  a 
little  foil  only  loofdy  thrown  over  the  young  preceding 
Cummer's  (hoot?,  they  will  dr  ike  root  at  the  joints,  and 
be  good  plants  for  removing  the  winter  following. 

PER1PNEUMONY,  formed  from 

, rt(,  “ about,"  and  **  lungs,"  in  medicine,  an 


inflammation  of  fume  part  of  the  thorax,  properly  of  Periith* 
the  lungs  i attended  with  an  acute  fever,  and  a difficul- 
tv  of  breathing.  See  MkoiciNC,  n*  184. 

’ PERIRRHAN  TERIUM,  a vefcl  of  done  or 
brafs  which  was  filled  with  holy  watet,  and  with  which 
all  thofc  were  fprinkled  who  were  admitted  by  the  an- 
cients to  their  Ucrifices.  Beyoud  this  vcilc!  no  profane 
perfon  was  allowed  to  pals.  are  told  by  fomc, 
that  it  was  placed  in  the  Adytum , or  inmoft  recefs  of 
the  temple  ; others  fay  it  was  placed  at  the  door,  which 
indeed  feetns  to  be  the  mod  Likely  opinion.  It  was 
ufed  both  by  Greek*  aud  Romans,  and  has  been  evi- 
dently borrowed,  hke  many  other  Pagan  ceremonies, 
by  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Hebrews  alfo  had  a 
veflet  for  purification. 

PE RISCI1,  id  geography,  the  inhabitants  of  either 
frigid  a one,  between  the  polar  circles  and  the  pole^ 
where  the  fun,  when  in  the  Cummer  figni,  moves  only 
round  about  them,  without  fetring;  and  conftquently 
their  fhadowt  in  the  fame  day  turn  toall  the  points  of 
the  horizon. 

PERISTALTIC,  a vermicular  fpontancooa  mo- 
tion 01  the  intcllinet,  performed  by  the  contraction  of 
the  circular  and  longitudinal  fibres  of  which  the  fleihy 
coata  of  the  inieftiuts  arc  compofed  ; by  means  where- 
of the  chyle  is  driven  into  the  orifices  of  the  la  dead 
veins,  and  the  faces  are  protruded  towards  the  anus. 

PERISTYLE,  in  ancient  architecture,  a building 
encompafled  with  a row  of  columns  on  the  infide. 

PERITONEUM,  in  anatomy,  is  a t’uin,  tmooth, 
and  lubricous  nurmbiane,  invclling  the  whole  internal 
fur  fate  of  the  abdomen,  and  containing  muff  of  the 
vifeera  of  that  part  as  it  were  in  a bag.  See  Anato- 
my, n°  89. 

PERITROCHIUM,  in  mechanics,  denotes  a 
wheel,  or  circle,  concentric  with  the  bale  of  & cylin- 
der,  and  moveable  together  with  it  about  its  axis. 

See  Mechanic*. 

PERJURY,  in  law,  is  defined  by  St  Edward  Coke 
to  be  a crime  committed  when  a lawful  oath  is  adiai- 
ni tiered,  in  fomc  judicial  proceeding,  to  a perfon  who 
(wears  wilfully,  nbfoluuly,  and  laltcly,  in  a matter  ma- 
terial to  the  i (Tuc  or  point  in  queltioo.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  in  fomc  places  punched  with  death  j in 
others  it  made  the  falfe  lwearcr  liable  to  the  puniihment 
due  to  the  crime  he  had  charged  the  innocent  perfon 
with  * in  others  a pecuniary  mulA  was  iropofed.  But 
though  it  efcapcd  human,  yet  it  was  thought,  uaoscA 
the  ancienta  in  general,  that  the  diviue  vengeance 
would  moll  certainly  overtake  it  * and  there  arc  many 
fevere  inti  nations  from  the  hand  of  God  upon  record, 
as  monuments  of  the  abhorrence  in  which  this  atro- 
cious crime  is  held  by  the  Deity.  The  fouls  of  the 
dcceafed  wcie  fuppoGrd  to  l>c  employed  in  punifhing 
perjured  perfoot.  Evea  the  inanimate  crcuii<  n was 
thought  to  take  revenge  for  this  crime.  The  Gi celts 
fuppofed  that  no  perfon  could  (wear  faifely  by  Styx 
without  Come  remarkable  puniihment  1 and  that  no 
perfon  guilty  of  perjury  could  enter  the  cave  of  Paiac- 
mon  at  Corinth  without  being  made  a ‘memorable  ex- 
ample of  divine  juttice.  In  Sicily,  at  the  temple  of 
the  Palsci,  there  were  fountains  called  IJet'/i,  trom 
which  iffur-4  boiling  water,  witfi  flames  and  balls  of 
fire  | and  we  are  told  that  if  any  perirfn  fworc  faifely 
near  them,  he  was  wftar.tly  (buck  dumb,  blind,  lame, 

or 
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^erjnry.  or  dead,  or  was  fwallowcd  np  by  the  water*.  But 
"L  » although  perjury  was  thus  held  in  general  ahhmreoce, 
notwithfian  ling  the  credit  which  wa»  given  to  filch 
accounts  of  divine  infiiftions,  it  was  fo  much  praftifed 
by  the  Greek*,  that  Grata  fides  became  a proverb. 
Lovers  perjuries,  however,  were  fuppofed  to  pafs  un- 
noticed, or  to  be  very  (lightly  punilhed  with  black  nefs 
of  the  nails,  a decayed  tooth,  or  fomc  fmall  diminution 
of  beauty. 

The  ancient  philosophers,  however,  were  fo  afraid  of 
perjury,  that  even  an  oath  before  a judge  was  never  ad- 
mitted hut  for  want  of  other  proof.  rlato*s  precept  was, 
“ Not  to  adminirtcr  an  oath  wantonly,  but  on  deep 
groun  Js,  and  with  the  drifted  caution.**  Ulpiait  give# 
his  opinion  thus : 44  Some  sre  forward  to  take  oaths  from 
a contempt  of  religion  t others,  from  an  ex'raordinary 
awe  of  the  Divine  Majcfty,  carry  their  fear  to  an  un- 
reasonable fupcrftition^  fo  make  an  equitable  Hecifion 
of  a judge  neceffary.**  “ No  man  will  perjure  himfelt* 
(fays  Ariftotle)  who  apprehend*  vengeance  from  Hea. 
ven  and  difgrace  among  men/*  Clmias  was  fo  very 
fcropulous.  that  r.ither  than  take  an  o'ath  (though  law- 
fully  i,  he  fuffered  lire  lofs  of  three  talents.  Perjury, 
in  the  time  of  Philo  Judcus,  was  abominated  and  capi- 
tally punilhed  among  the  Jews ; though  fmee  they 
have  much  degenerate.!,  having  been  poifoned  with 
the  books  of  the  Talmud,  which  ' fay*,  44  He  who 
breaks  his  promiffory  o »lh,  or  any  vows  he  enters  into 
by  the  year,  if  he  has  a mind  fhould  be  ineffectual  and 
iovalid,  let  him  rife  the  laft  day  of  the  year,  an  ! fay. 
Whatever  proxifes,  oaths,  r.nd  vnws  I may  think  fit 
to  make  in  the  year  following,  let  them  be  null,  void, 
and  of  no  cfTcft.*’  Traft.  air.  part  3.  of  the  Talmud,  in 
. the  treatife  Krdkarim,  ch.  4.  And  ,the  modern  Jews 
ufe  the  fame  artifice,  thinking  they  may  then  lawfully 
deceive  the  Chriltians.  Sec  Huron,  ex  Dtft'ts  7 tn’mud, 
c.  3.  and  Modifier  Joarttrt  Je  Concur.  Lrgum,  lit.  iv.  c.  7. 

In  our  law,  no  notice  is  taken  of  any  perjury  but 
fuch  as  is  committed  in  fome  court  of  juftice  having 
‘power  to  adminifleran  oath  j or  before  fume  magiftrate 
or  pfoper  officer  inverted  with  a fimilar  authority,  in 
fome  proceedings  relative  to  a civil  fuit  or  a criminal 
profecution  : for  it  efteem*  all  other  oaths  unneccff.uy 
at  leaft,  and  therefore  will  not  punifh  the  breach  of 
them.  For  which  reafon  it  is  much' to  be  qudlioned, 
how  farsmy  magiftrate  is  juftifiablc  in  taking  a volun- 
tary affilavit  in  any  extrajudicial  matter,  as  is  now  too 
frequent  upon  every  petty  occafion  ; fin«*e  it  is  more 
than  poflible  that,  by  fuch  idle  oaths,  a man  may  fre- 
quently, in  foro  con/cuntier,  incur  the  guilt,  and  at  the 
fame  time  evade  the  temporal  penalties  of  perjury.  The 
perjury  muff  tlfo  be  corrupt  (that  is,  committed  malo 
onlmo ),  wilful,  pofitive,  and  ubfolute;  not  upon  furprife, 
or  the  like  : it  alf*  muft  be  in  fome  point  material  to 
the  queftion  in  dffpute;  for  if  it  only  be  in  fomc  trifling 
collateral  tircumrtance,  to  which  no  regard  is  paid,' it 
is  nc  more  pen.d  than  in  the  voluntary  extrajudicial 
oath*  before  mentioned.  Subornation  of  perjury  is  the 
offence  of  procuring  another  to  take  fuch  a falfc  oath, 
as  conrtitutes  perjury  in  the  principal.  The  punish- 
ment of  perjury  and  fuborr.ation,  at  common  law,  has 
tern  various.  It  was  anciently  death  ; afterward*  ha- 
oifhmenr,  or  cutting  out  the  tongue  ; then  forfeiture 
of  goods}  and  now  it  it  fine  and  imprifonment,  anj 
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never  more  to  be  capable  of  bearing  tertimony.  But  Pwjury 
the  rtatute  c Elif.  c.  9.  (if  the  offender  be  profretited  |*cr^x^n;n w 
thereon)  inflift*  the  penalty  of  perpetual  infamy,  and  ^ ^ -Ir 

a fine  of  40 1.  on  the  fuborner  ; and  in  default  of  pay- 
ment, imprifonment  for  fix  months,  and  to  ftand  with 
both  ears  nailed  to  the  pillory.  Perjury  itfclf  is  there- 
by punilhed  with  fix  months  imprifonment,  perpetual 
infamy,  and  a fine  of  20  1.  or  to  have  both  ears  nailed 
to  the  pillory.  But  the  profecution  is  ufuilly  carried 
on  for  the  offence  at  common  law  ; efpc  -tally  as,  to 
the  penalties  before  infltfted,  the  rtatute  2 Geo.  II. 
c.  25.  fuperadds  a power  for  the  court  to  order  the  of- 
fender to  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  correftton  for  a term 
not  exceeding  feveu  years,  or  to  be  tranfported  for  the 
fame  period  ; and  makes  it  feinny,  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  to  return  or  cfcape  within  the  time.  It  haa 
fometimes  been  wilhed,  that  perjury,  at  lead  upon  ca- 
pital nccufations  whereby  another's  life  has  been  or 
might  have  been  deftroyed,  was  alfo  rendered  capital, 
upon  a principle  of  retaliation  ; as  it  was  univerfalty  by 
the  laws  of  France.  And  certainly  the  odioufncf*  of 
the  dime  pleads  ftrongly  in  behalf  of  the  French  law. 

But  it  is  to  be  confide  red,  that  there  they  admitted  wit- 
ncflVs  to  he  heard  only  on  the  fide  of  the  profecution, 
and  ufed  the  rack  to  extoit  a confertion  from  the  accu- 
fed.  In  fuch  a conilitutioo,  therefore,  it  was  neceffary 
to  throw  the  dread  of  capital  puAirtunrnt  into  the  other 
fcaie,  in  order  to  keep  in  awe  the  witneffea  for  the  • 
crown  ; on  whom  alone  the  ]prifoner's  fate  depended  s 
fo  naturally  docs  one  cruel  aw  beget  another.  But 
corporal  and  pecuniary  punifhments,  exile,  and  perpe- 
tual infamy,  arc  more  fuited  to  the  genius  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  law  ; where  the  fact  is  openly  difeuffed  Letwecn 
witneffeson  both  fidcs,  and  the  evidence  for  the  crown 
may  be  contradifted  ami  difproved  by  thofe  of  the  pri- 
foncr.  Where  indeed  the  death  of  an  innocent  perfon 
h.  s actually  1 ern  the  coufequence  of  fuch  wilful  per- 
jury, it  falls  within  the  gu.lt  of  deliberate  murder, 
and  deferves  an  equal  puniihmcnt ; which  our  ancient 
law  in  faft  infl’fted.  But  the  mere  attempt  to  deftroy 
life  by  other  means  not  being  capital,  there  is  no  rea- 
fon  that  an  attempt  by  perjury  fhould  ; much  1<  fs  that 
this  crime  fhould,  in  all  judicial  cafes,  be  punilhed  with, 
death.  For  to  multiply  capital  punifhments  leffens 
their  effeft,  when  applied  to  crimes  of  the  deepeit  dye; 
and,  duertable  as  perjury  is,  it  is  not  by  any  merits 
to  be  cotr.pircd  with  fome  other  offences,  for  which 
only  death  can  be  in  (lifted ; and  therefore  it  ferms  al- 
ready (except  perhaps  in  the  inrtancc  of  deli!  ente 
murder  by  perjniy)  very  properly  punilhed  by  our 
prefent  law  j which  ha*  adopted  the  opinion  of  Cicero, 
derived  from  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  Ptrjarn  puna 
dxvna,  tx'aivm;  burr,  ana,  dr  tit  cut.  See  Oath. 

PERIWIG.  See  Perruke. 

PER1ZON1US  (James),  a very  learned  and  labo- 
rious writer,  was  born  at  Dam  in  l6yi.  He  became 
profcflbr  of  l.irtory  and  eloquence  at  the  univrrtity  of 
Franekcr,  when,  by  his  merit  and  learning,  hr  maJe 
that  univerfity  flourish.  However,  in  1693,  he  went 
to  Leyden,  where  he  was  made  profcffbr  of  hillory, 
eloquence,  and  the  Greek  ton.-ue  } in  which  employ- 
ment he  continued  till  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1715.  He  wrote  many  DifTcrtaiions,  and  other  Iccrnsi 
and  curious  works,  particularly  Originu  Balyltuu*  rt 
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'fert22ite»  JEgfpt'tau,  lvols  8vo,  See.  But  the  part  of  his  laboure 
Pernio  w^ich  ’*  ^l(  moft  generally  known,  and  perhaps  the 
. ' rooft  ufcfulj  is  the  notes  which  he  wrote  upon  Sanftii 

AHuerva.  That  work,  as  publilhcd  by  Perizoniu*, 
certainly  fujjgcfted  the  idea  of  Harris’s  Hermes;  and 
we  hefitate  not  to.fay,  that  our  countryman  has  made 
hardly  any  improvement  on  the  fvftem  of  his  mailer. 

PERIZZ1TES,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Palcftitie, 
mingled  with  the  Catiaanites.  There  is  alfo  great  pro- 
bability that  they  them fel vet  were  Canaanites ; but 
having  no  fixed  habitations,  fome  times  difperfed  in  one 
country  atid  fometimes  in  another,  they  were  for  that 
rcafou  called  Pcmzilet,  which  fignifies /(altered  or  dif- 
perfeeL  Pberaxotb  (lands  for  hamlets  or  villa  get.  The 
Pcrizzitet  did  not  inhabit  any  certain  portion  of  the 
laud  of  Canaan  ; there  were  fome  of  them  on  both 
iides  the  river  Jordan,  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the 
plains-  In  fevcral  places  of  Scripture  the  Canaanites 
and  Pcrizzites  aie  mentioned  as  the  two  chief  people 
of  the  country.  It  is  (aid,  for  example,  that  in  the 
time  of  Al  raham  and  Lot  the  Canaanile  and  Pcrizzite 
were  in  the  land  (Gen.  xiii.  7.)  The  Ifraelite*  gf  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  complained  to  Joflrua  that  they  were 
too  much  pent  up  in  their  poflTcflion  ( Jolh.  xvii.  1 5.) : 
he  b’d  them  go,  if  they  pleafed,  into  the  mountains 
of  the  Periz*itc3,  and  Rephaims  or  giant*,  and  there 
clearing  the  land,  to  cultivate  and  rnhabit  it.  Solo- 
mon fubdued  the  remains  of  the  Cansamtes  and  Pcriz- 
U sites  »htch  the  children  of  Ifracl  had  not  rooted  out, 
and  made  them  tributary  to  him  ( t Kings  ix.  so,  si. 
and  2 Chr.  vfii.  7.)  There  is  ftill  mention  made  of 
the  Prrizzites  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (ix.  1.),  after  the 
return  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon  ; and  fevcral 
If*. ".elites  had  married  wives  from  that  nntlon. 

PERKIN.  See  Cyo&xkin,  and  Husiandry, 
n°  238. 

PERMEABLE,  a term  applied  to  bodies  of  fo 
lonfc  a texture  as  to  let  fomething  paf*  through 

them. 

PERMSKI,  or  Per M t a,  a town  of  the  Ruflian 
empire,  and  capital  of  a province  of  the  fame  name, 
fciitcd  on  the  river  Kama  between  the  Dwina  and  the 
Ohy;  E.  Long.  55.  jo.  N.  Lat.  70.  2 6.  The  pro- 
vince is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Snmoicdcs,  on 
ti  e wed  by  Zirania  and  Ulatka,  and  on  the  call  by 
Siberia. 

PERMU  TATION,'  in  commerce,  the  fame  with 
bartering.  In  the  canon-law,  permutation  denotes 
the  actual  exchange  of  cnc  icnefice  for  another. 

PERNAMBUCO,  a province  of  Brazil,  in  South 
America,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tarn  era,  on  the 
eift  by  the  ocean,  on  the  fouth  by  Sercgippa,  and  on 
the  weft  by  Tapuyers.  It  is  about  200  miles  in  length 
and  150  in -breadth.  The  Dutch  became  mailers  of 
it  in  1630,  but  the  Portuguefc  icon  retook  it  from 
them.  It  produces  a great  quantity  of  fugar,  and  the 
bed  Brazil  wood. 

PERNIO,  a kibe  or  chilblain,  is  a little  ulcer,  oc- 
enfioned  by  told  in  the  hands,  feet,  heels,  nofe,  and 
lips.  It  will  come  on  when  warm  parts  are  too  fud- 
denly  expofed  to  cold,  or  when  pares  from  being  too 
nol  i are  fuddetuy  expofed  to  a confideratlc  warmth  ; 
;.nd  hat  always  x tendency  to  gangrene,  in  which  it 
frequently  te;  ruinates.  It  molt  commonly  attack* 
• 


children  of  a fanguine  habit  and  delicate  conftitntion  t Per  or.*:* 
and  may  be  prevented  er  removed  by  fuch  remedies  as  M . 
invigorate  the  fyftcm,  and  are  capable  of  removing  ^cru™  1<g- 
any  tendency  to  gangrene  in  the  conftitution. 

PE  RON/EUS,  in  anatomy,  is  an  epithet  applied 
to  fome  of  the  nuifclea  of  the  perone  or  fibula.  See 
Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Alufclet. 

PE  RONES,  a fort  of  high  (hoes  which  were  worn 
not  only  by  country  people,  but  by  men  of  ordinary* 
rank  at  Rome.  In  the  early  times  of  the  common- 
wealth they  were  worn  even  by  fenators ; but  at  laft 
they  were  difufed  by  perfons  of  figure,  and  confined 
to  ploughmen  and  labourers.  They  were  very  rudely 
formed,  coniiliin,?  only  of  hides  undrciTed,  and  reach- 
ing to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  Virgil  mentions  the 
perones  as  worn  by  a company  of  ruftic  foldiers  on  one 
foot  only. 

PERONNE,  a ftrong  town  of  France,  in  Picardy* 
capital  of  Sanierre.  It  is  faid  hcver  to  have  been  ta- 
kes, though  often  befieged.  It  is  fcated  on  the  river 
Somme,  in  E.  Long.  3.  1.  N.  Lat.  44.  50. 

PERORATION,  in  rhetoric,  the  epilogue  or  lift 
part  of  an  oration,  wherein  what  the  orator  had  in  lifted 
on  through  his  whole  dilcourfe  is  urged  afrclh  with 
greater  vehemence  and  palfion.  The  peroration  con- 
fills  of  two  parts.  |.  Recapitulation  ; wherein  the 
fuhftanec  of  what  wi*  diffufed  throughout  the  whole 
fpeech  is  collected  briefly  and  curforily,  and  fumnted 
up  with  new  force  and  weight.  2.  The  moving  the 
pafijons  ; which  is  fo  peculiar  to  the  peroration,  tint 
the  matters  of  the  art  call  this  part  fedet  eJftJjum.  The 
pa  (lions  to  be  raifed  arc  various,  according  to  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  oration.  In  a panegyric,  love,  admira- 
tion, emulation,  joy,  &c.  In  an  inve&ive,  hatred* 
contempt,  See.  In  a deliberation,  hope,  confidence* 
or  fear.  The  qualities  required  in  the  peroration  are, 
that  it  be  very  vehement  and  pallionatc,  and  that  it  he 
fhort ; became,  as  Cicero  oblerves,  tears  foon  dry  up. 

Theft  qualities  were  well  obferved  by  Cicero,  who 
never  had  an  equal  in  the  management  of  this  part  of 
an  orator's  province ; for  peroration  was  his  maltcr- 
picce. 

“ Concerning  peroration  (fays Dr  Blair),  it  lanced-  j u 

lefs  to  fay  much,  bccaufc  it  muft  vary  fo  confi  denbly, 
according  to  the.  drain  of  the  preceding  difcourlc.  Uttm. 
Sometime*  the  whole  pathetic  part  comes  in  nioft  pro- 
perly at  the  peroration.  Sometimes,  when  the  dif- 
courfe  has  bttn  entirely  argumentative,  it  is  fit  to 
conclude  with  futnmitig  up  the  arguments,  placing 
them  in  one  view,  and  leaving  the  impreflinn  of  them 
full  and  ftrong  on  the  mind  of  the  audience.  For  the 
great  rule  of  a ccnclufion,  and  what  nature  obvioufly 
fudged s,  is,  to  place  that  laft  on  which  wo  choofe 
that  the  {Length  of  our  caufc  Ihould  reft. 

“In  all  difcotirfcs,  it  V a matter  of  importance  to 
hit  the  precifc  time  of  concluding,  fo  as  to  hriug  our 
difeourfejuft  to  a point  ; neither  ending  abruptly  and 
unexpectedly,  nor  di  (appointing  the  expectation  of  the 
hearer*  when  they  look  for  the  clofe,  and  continuing 
to  hover  round  and  round  the  conclufion  til)  they  be- 
come heartily  tired  of  us.  We  Ihould  endeavour  to 
£0  off  with  a good  grace  ; not  to  end  with  a lanyuifh- 
ing  and  drawling  fentence,  but  to  clofe  with  dignity 
and  fpirit,  that  we  may  leave  the  nioda  of  tbc  hearers 
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j»crctl«  warm,  in.!  difmif*  them  with  a favourable  Jmprtffion  of 
H the  fubjetf  and  of  the  fpcakcr.” 

******  PEKOTIS,  in  botany:  A gen ns  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  niandria  daft  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  nir king  cinder  the  4th  order, 
Granina.  There  it  no  c^lyx  : the  corolla  conliila  ol  a 
hivaivuUr  glum  a ; the  raltcs  are  oblong,  acute,  forr.e- 
what  unequal,  and  teiminating  in  a H arp  beard : it 
has  three  tapilary  (lamina  ; the  antherae  incumbent  ; 
the  flyli  capillary,  and  fhortei  than  the  coioli.t ; the 
liigma  feathery  and  divaricated.  The  corolla  firves 
ax  a jtcrianthium,  including  a finale  feed  of  an  oblong 
linear  fhupc.—  Of  this  there  is  only  one  fjKeies  ; viz. 
plumofus,  a native  of  America,  and  lately  introduced 
sato  Kev*  Garden 

PERPENDICULAR,  in  geometry,  a line  failing 
directly  on  another  line,  fo  as  to  make  equal  angles  on 
each  fi!e  See  GEOMrrsr. 

PERPETUAL,  fume  thing  that  endures  always,  or 
Iafis  for  ever. 

PrirttvAi  Motim.  Bee  Movement. 

PERPIGN  VN,  a eooGdtrabie  town  of  RoufiUon, 
in  Prance,  with  a flrong  citadel,  an  univerfity,  atid  a 
bbbop's  fee.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Tet;  over  which 
there  is  an  hanifome  bridge,  partly  in  a plain,  and 
partly  on  a hid.  E.  Long.  O.  43.  N.  Lit.  45.  18. 

PERQUISITE,  in  a general  fenfe,  lorrething 
gained  by  a place  over  and  above  the  fettled  wages. 

Ptrtqt'tsiTK,  in  law,  ii  any  thing  gotten  by  a man’s 
own  indullry,  or  purchafeJ  with  his  money  ; in  con* 
tradtdtndion  to  whit  dckcnJs  to  him  from  his  father 
or  other  ancdlor. 

* PERRAUL  r (Guide),  the  fon  of  an  advocate  in 
p-trliamcut,  w is  bum  at  Paris  ill  1673)  and  was  bred 
y phyiician,  though  he  never  pradifed  blit  among  his 
, relations  friends,  and  the  poor.  He  difeovered  early 
h particular  tafte  for  the  feience*  and  Hue  arts;  of 
which  he  acquire ! a conlummate  knowledge  without 
the  :fii  *an< e of  a matter:  he  excelled  in  architecture, 
piloting,  fculpturt,  mathematics,  phyfic*,  and  all  thofc 
arts  that  relate  to  aligning  and  mechanics.  The  en- 
trance int.i  the  Louvre,  which  was  defigned  by  him, 
is,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Voltaire,  one  of  the 
troll  augutt  monuments  of  architecture  in  the  world. 
M.  Colbert  put  him  upon  trantt  sung  Vitruvius  into 
French*  which  he  pci  farmed,  and  puHiftcd  it  in  1673, 
folio,  with  figures  from  his  own  drawings  s which  arc 
fil’d  to  have  been  more  exactly  finitherf  than  the  plates 
them  reive*.  When  the  academy  of  feieneex  wav  ella- 
I liiricd,  he  was  one  of  its  fii  (1  members,  ted  was  chief- 
ly depended  on  for  mechanics  and  natural  philosophy- 
His  works  arc,  Mono  ret  four  jrrv ir  a /* h't/ioire  natu- 
rrt/t  ties  WaraMVtt,  folio,  1676,  with  figure*  ; E£au  dt 
Pbifxjt*,  4 Vv»|s  | 7 mo,  i6k8;  litcusii  tits  flujitun  nu>« 
cb  ftts  sit  (OTvntiss,  4(0,  I7OO,  &c.  He  died  in 

1648. 

Pexxrult  (Charles),  the  brother  of  CUnde,  waa 
born  st  J’.iris  in  i6a6,  with  as  great  a genius  Iot  arts, 
and  11  greater  lor  letters,  than  his  brother.  Cokxrt 
chofe  him  firfi  cletk  of  tht  building*,  of  which  he  was 
luperintendanr,  an  l afterward  made  him  comptroller- 
general  ol  the  finances  under  him.  He  was  one  of  the 
fir <1  member*  01  the  academy  of  the  belles  It  lire*  and 
inlcMuiiona,  and  wrt  received  into  the  French  academy 
in  1671.  His  po-m,  La  Pt*nture,  printed  in  l6fcS, 
Vou  XIV.  P-rt  i. 


was  umverfjlly  admired:  that  intitled  La  jutti  de  Louis  Fc/mn, 
L Grand , in  which  he  exalted  the  modern  authors  above . ^grr<K' 
the  ancient,  was  a prelude  to  a war  with  ail  the  learn- 
ed. After  he  had  difengaged  bimfclf  from  this  con- 
tdl,  he  applied  himfelf  to  draw  up  elogics  of  fever.:l 
great  men  of  the  17th  century,  with  theif  portrait*, 
of  which  he  has  collected  icz.  There  arc  other  e- 
ftecraed  works  of  Perrault. — Be  Tides  thefe  there  were 
two  other  brothers,  Peter  and  Nicholas , who  made 
themfelvcs  known  in  the  literary  world. 

PERRON  (James  Davy  Du),  a cardinal  diftin- 
guifhed  by  his  abilities  and  learning,  was  horn  in  the 
canton  r f Bern  in  1956.  He  was  educated  by  Julian 
Davy,  hij  father,  a very  learned  Calvfniii.  who  taught 
him  Latin  and  the  mathematics:  after  which,  he  by 
himfelf  became  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  He- 
brew, philofophv,  and  the  poets.  Philip  Defportes, 
abbot  of  Tyron,  made  him  known  to  Henry  III.  king 
of  France,  who  conceived  a great  efteetn  for  him. 

Borne  tirr.c  after,  Dn  Perron  abjured  Calvinifm,  and 
afterwards  embraced  the  eccirfiallical  tnndion;  and  ha* 
vtrg  given  great  proofs  of  his  wit  and  learning,  he  was 
chofen  to  pronounce  the  funeral  oration  of  Mary  queen 
of  boots.  After  the  murder  of  Henry  III. he  retired 
to  the  houfc  of  Cardinal  dc  Bourbon,  and  took  g^cat 
pains  in  bringing  bvk  the  Prote Hants  to  the  church 
of  Rome.  Among  others,  he  gained  over  Henry 
Spondanus,  afterwards  bitttop  of  Pamicra.  He  ilfd 
chiefly  comribnted  to  engage  Henry  IV.  to  ehanirc 
his  religion  ; and  that  prince  fent  him  to  negotiate  his 
reconciliation  lo  the  holy  fee,  in  which  be  fucccided. 

I)u  Perron  was  confccratcd  bi/hop  of  Evcreaux  while 
he  u Tided  at  Rome.  On  hia  return  to  France,  h< 
wrote,  preached,  and  difputed  againft  the  reformed  j 
articularly  againft  Dn  Pkflis  Mornxy,  with  whom  he 
ad  a public  confirencc  in  the  prefence  of  the  king  at 
Fontainhlrau.  He  was  mvie  cardinal  in  1604  by  poj>e 
Clement  VIII.  at  the  felicitation  of  Henry  IV.  who 
afterwards  nominated  h.mtothe  archbifhcpric  of  Sens. 

The  king  at  length  fent  him  to  Rome  with  Cardinal 
Joyeufe,  in  order  to  terminate  the  diiputes  which  h .<1 
arifen  between  Paul  V.  and  the  Venetians.  It  is  fil'd 
that  this  pope  had  fcieh  an  high  opinion  ofthcaddrels 
of  the  cardinal  Du  Perron,  that  he  ufed  to  fry,  44 1.et 
us  pray  to  God  to  infpire  the  cardinal  Du  Perron,  for 
he  will  perfindc  11s  to  do  whatever  he  pleafes."  After 
the  death  of  Henry  IV.  he  retired  into  the  coirntry, 
where  he  put  the  la  11  hand  to  his  works ; and,  fetting 
tip  a printing  houfc,  corrrdted  every  fheet  himfelf.  He 
died  at  Pari*  in  1618.  His  work*  were  collected  after 
hia  death,  and  pu'  lifted  at  Paris  in  3 vols  folio. 

PERROT  (Nicholas),  fiieur  d*A blaoconrt,  one  of 
the  tifft  genraft*  of  hiasgr,  was  bom  at. Chalons  in 
<\fter  fludying  philofophy  about  three  year;., 
be  was  fent  to  Pans  to  follow  the  law.  At  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  wa*  admitted  advocate  of  parliament, 
ami  frequented  the  bar;  but  he  foon  conceived  a t!if. 
tafle  lor  it,  and  therefore  difeomioued  his  practice. 

This  difplerfed  an  uncle,  but  whorefavonr  he  recovered 
by  quitting  the  ProtelHnt  religion.  He  could  not, 
however,  be  prevailed  upon  ro  take  crdcra  in  the 
RomilU  church  ? and  feme  years  after,  lie  had  a de- 
fire to  return  to  the  religion  he  had  aijured.  But, 
tint  he  might  not  do  rny  thing  rafhly,  he  refolvtd  to 
ftudy  philofophy  and  divinity.  For  that  purpoft  he 
U thofc 
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Pertotc.  chofc  far  bis  mafter  Mr  Stuart  a Scotfmam  and  Luthe- 
“ ran,  a man  of  great  learning.  Almoft  three  year*  he 
fpent  in  the  mod  afliduoos  ftady  ; and  then  fet  out 
from  Paris  to  Champagne,  where  he  abjured  the  Ro- 
man Catholic,  and  once  more  embraced  the  Protcftant 
religion.  In  1637  he  was  admitted  a member  of  the 
French  academy  ; a little  after  which  he  undertook  a 
tranflation  of  Tacitus.  Whilft  he  was  engaged  in  that 
laborious  talk,  he  retired  to  his  fmall  eflatc  of  Ablan- 
court,  and  lived  there  till  his  death  in  1664.  He 
was  a man  of  fine  underfunding,  of  great  piety  and 
integrity,  and  of  univerfal  learning.  Morcri  has  gi- 
ven a catalogue  #of  his  works,  the  greateft  part  of 
which  confift  of  transitions,  which  feemed  rather  ori* 
gimll. 

PERRUKE,  Pkrvkc,  or  Periwig,  was  anciently 
a name  for  a long  head  of  natural  hair  ; fuch,  particu- 
larly, as  there  was  care  taken  in  the  adjufling  and  trim- 
ming of.  Menage  derives  the  word  rather  fancifully  from 
the  Latin  pilut  “ hair.”  it  is  derived,  according  to  this 
critic,  thus,  pilut  9 pdas,  fxhitui,  pelutuvs,  pda  tic  a,  fxru- 
tiea,prruca9 perruque.  The  Latina  called  it  coma ; whence 
part  of  Gaul  took  the  denomination  of  Gallia  ComtUa , 
from  the  long  hair  which  the  inhabitants  wore  as  a fign 
of  freedom.  An  ancient  author  fays,  that  Abfalom's 
perruke  weighed  200  fhekcJs. 

The  word  is  now  ufed  for  a fet  of  falfe  hair,  curled, 
buckled,  and  fewed  together  on  a frame  or  cawl  ; an- 
ciently called  capillamtnium  or  4*  falfe  perruke.”  It  i» 
doubted  whether  or  not  the  ufc  of  perrukes  of  this  kind 
was  known  among  the  ancient*.  It  is  true,  they  ufed 
falfe  hair  : Martial  and  Juvenal  make  meny  with  the 
women  of  their  time,  for  making  thcrafdves  look  young 
with  their  borrowed  hair;  with  the  men  who  dunged 
their  colours  according  to  the  feafons  ; and  with  the 
dotards,  who  hoped  to  deceive  the  Dellioies  by  their 
white  hair.  But  thcfc~  feem  to  have  fcarce  had  any 
thing  in  common  with  our  perrukes;  and  were  at  Left 
only  compofcd  of  hair  painted,  and  glued  together. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  defeription 
Lampridius  gives  of  the  emperor  Com  modus’s  perruke : 
it  was  powdered  with  ferxpings  of  gold,  and  oiled  (if 
we  rflay  ufc  the  expreffion)  with  glutinous  perfumes 
for  the  powder  to  hang  by.  In  effcA,  the  ufc  of  per- 
rukes, at  leaft  in  their  prefent  mode,  is  not  much  more 
than  i6g  years  old;  the  year  1629  is  reckoned  the 
epochs  of  long  perrukes,  at  which  time  they  began  to 


with  artificial  hair  curioufly  tdjufted,  he  efteemi  s 
monfter  in  the  church , nor  can  he  conceive  any  thing  u 
fo  fcandalous  as  an  abbot  with  a florid  countenance, 
heightened  with  a well  curled  perruke. 

PERRY  (Captain  J'»hn),  was  a famous  engineer, 
who  refided  lung  in  Rufiia,  having  been  recommended 
to  the  C7.ar  Peter  while  in  England,  as  a perfon  ca- 
pable of  ferving  him  on  a variety  of  occnfions  relating 
to  his  new  delign  of  cftabliftiing  a fleet,  making  his 
rivers  navigable,  &c.  His  falary  in  this  fervice  was 
30c  1.  per  aunum,  befidea  travelling  expem.es  and  fub- 
fifler.ee  money  on  whatever  fcrvice  he  fhould  be  em- 
ployed, together  with  a further  reward  to  his  fatisfac- 
tion  at  the  concluGon  of  any  work  he  fhould  fini.h. 
After  fome  converfation  with  the  czar  himfelf,  parti- 
cularly refpecting  a communication  between  the  rivers 
Volga  and  Don,  he  was  employed  on  that  work  for 
three  fummers  fuccefiively ; but  not  being  well  fup- 
plied  with  men,  partly  on  account  of  the  ill  fuccefs  of 
the  czar's  arms  againll  the  Swedes  at  the  battle  of* 
Narva,  and  partly  by  the  difeouragement  of  the  gover- 
nor of  Aftracan,  he  was  ordered  at  the  end  of  1707  to 
flop,  and  next  year  w.ia  employed  in  refitting  the  (hips 
at  Vcronifc,  and  1709  in  making  the  river  of  that  name 
navigable  ; hut  after  repeated  dtfappointments,  and  a 
variety  of  fruitlcfs  applications  for  his  f alary,  he  at 
laft  quitted  the  kingdom,  undet  the  protection  of  Mr 
Whitworth,  the  Englifh  amhafTador,  in  1712:  (See 
his  narrative  in  the  Preface  to  The  State  af  Rujjia).  In 
1721  he  was  employed  in  flopping  with  fuccefs  the 
breach  at  Dagenham,  in  which  feveral  other  underta- 
kers had  failed  ; and  the  fame  year  about  the  harbour 
at  Dublin,  to  the  ohjc&ions  againil  which  he  theif 
publilhed  an  Anfwer.'  lie  was  author  of  The  State 
of  Rufiia,  1716,  8 vo,  and  An  Account  of  the  flopping 
of  Dagenham  Breach,  1721,  8vo ; and  died  Feb.  11. 
*733- 

Peary,  the  name  of  a very  pleafaat  and  wholefome 
liquor  extracted  from  pears,  in  the  fame  manner  as  cy- 
der is  from  apples.  Sec  the  article  Ctdbr;  and  Hus- 
bandry, n°  227 — 238. 

The  beft  pears  for  perry,  or  at  lead  the  fort*  which 
have  been  hitherto  deemed  the  fitted  for  making  this  - 
liquor,  are  fo  exceflivcly  tart  and  harlh,  that  no  mortal 
can  think  of  eating  them  as  fruit  ; for  even  hungry 
fwine  will  not  eat  them,  nay  hardly  fo  much  as  fmell 
them.  Of  thefe  the  Bofbury  pear,  the  Barcland  pear. 


Perry. 


appear  in  Paris;  from  whence  they  fpread  hy  degrees  and  the  horfc  pear,  arc  the  moll  efleemed  for  perry  ia 
through  the 'reft  of  Europe.  At  firft  it  was  reputed  Worccflcrfhirc,  and  the  fquafh  pear,  as  it  is  c-iUed,  in  . 


a fcandsl  for  young  people  to  wear  them,  becaufe  the 
lofs  of  their  hair  at  that  age  was  attributed  to  a dif- 
eafe  the  very  name  whereof  is  a reproach  ; hut  at 
length  the  mode  prevailed  over  the  Lruple,  and  per- 
fon-  of  all  ages  and  conditions  have  worn  them,  fore- 
going without  any  ncccflity  the  conveniences  of  their 
natural  hair.  It  was,  however,  fome  time  before  the 
ecclefi  flics  came  into  ike  fsfhion : the  fir  A who  af- 
fumed  the  perruke  were  fome  of  the  French  clergy, 
in  the  year  1660 ; nor  is  the  practice  yet  well  autho- 
rifed.  Cardinal  Grimaldi  in  1684,  and  the  bifhop  of 
Lavaur  in  1688,  prohibited  the  ufe  of  the  perruke  to 
all  pi  lefts  without  a difpenfation  or  ueccfliiy.  M.  Thiers 
h s *r*  expref#  trealife,  to  prove  the  perruke  indecent 
in  an  ecelefiaftic,  and  directly  contrary  to  the  decrees 
and  canons  of  councils.  A prieft’s  head}  emtclliihcd 


Glouceflerihire  ; in  both  which  counties,  as  well  as  in 
fome  of  the  adjacent  parts,  they  are  planted  in  the  . 
hedge* rows  and  molt  common  fields.  There  is  this 
advantage  attending  pear-trees,  that  they  will  thrive 
on  land  where  apples  will  not  fo  much  as  live,  and 
that  fome  of  them  grow  to  fuch  a fixe,  that  a Angle 
pear-tree,  particularly  of  the  Bofbury  and  the  fquaih 
kind,  has  frequently  been  known  to  yield,  in  one  fea- 
fon,  from  one  to  four  hog  (heads  of  perry.  The  Bof- 
bury pear  is  thought  to  yield  themoft  lading  and  nlblli 
vinous  liquor.  The  John  pear,  the  Harpary  pear,  the 
Drake  pear,  the  Mary  pear,  the  Lullum  pear,  and  fc- 
vcral  Others  of  the  harfhcll  kinds,  are  efteemed  the  beft 
for  perry,  but  the  redder  or  more  tawney  they  are,  the 
more  they  are  preferred.  Pears,  as  well  as  apples,  (hould 
be  full  ripe  before  they  arc  ground. 

Dr 
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Dr  Beatc,  in  hia  general  advert  ifcmenll  concerning  the  vicinity  ef  thofc  cities,  when  their  etm  country  Prrfren 
cyder,  fubjoined  to  Mr  F.vclyn’i  Pomona,  difappro.es  was  conquered  ttoo  years  ago  by  the  Mahometan  -■ 

Ot  Paltadius's  faying,  that  perry  will  keep  during  the  Arabs.  IVy  arc  a gentle,  quiet,  and  induftrious 
Winter,  but  that  it  turns  four  as  foon  as  the  weather  people,  loved  Ly  the  Hindoos,  and  living  in  great  har- 
begins  to  he  warm;  and  gives,  as  hit  reafons  for  being  mony  among  ihtmfclvrs.  The  confequentc  it,  that 
of  a contrary  opinion,  that  he  had  himfelf  tailed  at  the  they  multiply  exceedingly,  whilfl  their  cAuntrymen  in 
end  of  fummtr,  a very  brilk,  lively,  and  vinous  liquor,  the  province  o:  Krman  are  vifibly  diminifhiug  under 
made  of  horfe  pears  i that  he  had  often  tried  the  juice  the  yoke  of  the  Mahometan  Fenians.  Of  the  manners 
of  the  Bolbury  peir,  and  found  it  both  pleafantcr  and  and  cufloms  of  this  amiable  race,  we  have  the  follow, 
richer  the  fccond  year,  and  Hill  more  fo  the  third,  ingaecount  in  Heron’s  elegant  traofhtion  of  Niebuhr's 
though  kept  only  in  common  hogiheada,  ami  in  but  Travrli. 

indifferent  cellars,  without  being  bottled  t and  that  a « The  perfees  (fays  he)  make  common  contribu. 
very  honeft,  worthy,  and  ingenious  gentleman  in  hia  tions  for  the  aid  of  their  poor,  and  fuffer  none  of  their 
neighbourhood,  affurtd  him,  as  of  his  »wn  eapcricnce,  number  to  alk  alms  from  people  of  a different  religion, 
that  it  will  keep  a great  while,  and  grow  much  the  They  arc  equally  rea  y to  employ  their  money  and' 
ftronger  for  keeping,  if  put  into  a good  cellar  and  ma-  credit  to  fcrccn  a brother  of  their  fraternity  from  ,th* 
baged  with  due  care.  He  imputes  Palladium's  error  to  abufes  of  juftice.  When  a Pcrfec  behaves  ill  he  ia 
his  poffibiy  fpeaking  of  common  eatable  pears,  and  to  expelled  from  their  communion.  They  apply  to’ trade, 
the  perry’s  having  been  made  in  a very  hot  country  i and  exercife  all  forts  of  profellions. 
but  he  would  have  aferibed  it  to  a more  teal  caufc,  •«  The  Prrfccs  have  at  little  knowledge  of  circum- 
perhaps,  had  he  pointed  out  the  want  of  a thorough  cifion  as  the  Hindoos.  Among  them,  a man  raarrica 
tegular  fermentation,  to  which  it  appears  plainly  that  only  one  wife,  nor  ever  takes  a fccond,  unlefs  when  the 
the  ancients  were  entire  A rangers  ; for  all  their  vinous  firft  happens  to  be  barren.  They  give  thrir  children  in 
liquors  were  medicated  by  boiling  before  they  were  marriage  at  fix  years  of  age  1 but  the  young  couple 
laid  up  in  order  to  be  kept.  continue  to  live  feparate,  in  the  houfes  of  their  pa- 

PERSECUTION,  is  any  pain  or  afflidion  which  'rents,  till  they  attain  the  sge  of  puberty.  Their  drefa 
a perfon  defignedly  inflids  upon  another ; and  in  a it  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Hindoos,  except  that  they 
more  reftrained  fenfe,  the  fufferings  of  Ciiriflians  on  wear  under  each  car  a tuft  of  hair,  like  the  modern 
account  of  their  religion.  Pcrfisns.  They  are  much  addicted  to  aArology,  akho* 

Hittorians  ufually  reckon  ten  gencrel  perfections,  very  little  (killed  in  attronomy. 
the  firft  of  which  was  under  the  emperor  Ncto,  31  “ They  retain  the  lingular  cufiom  of  cxpofing  their 

years  after  our  Lord’s  afcenfion ; when  that  emperor  dead  to  be  eaten  by  birds  of  ptcy,  inilcad  of  interring 
having  fet  fire  to  the  city  of  Rome,  threw  the  odium  or  burning  them.  X fa.v  (continues  our  author)  on  a 
of  that  execrable  a&ion  on  the  Chriftians,  who  under  hill  at  Bombay  a round  tower,  corcred  with  planks  of 
that  pretence  were  wrapped  up  in  the  (kins  of  wild  wood,  on  which  the  Perfees  Ly  out  their  dead  bo- 
beafts,  and  worried  and  devoured  by  dogs  s others  dies.  When  the  flefn  is  devoured,  tiny  remove  the 
were  crucified,  and  others  burnt  alive.  The  fccond  bones  into  two  chambers  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower, 
was  under  Doroitiao,  io  the  year  95.  In  this  ptife-  " The  Perfees,  followers  of  the  religion  of  Zcrdult  or 
cution  St  John  the  apoftle  was  fent  to  the  ill;  of  Pat-  ZoroaAcr,  adore  one  God  only,  eternal  and  almighty, 
mos,  in  order  to  be  employed  in  digging  in  the  mines.  They  pay,  howtver,  a certain  worfhip  to  the  fun,  the 
The  third  began  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan,  in  the  moon,  the  liars,  and  to  fire,  as  visible  images  of  the 
year  too,  and  was  carried  on  with  great  violence  for  invifible  divinity.  Their  veneration  for  the  demtnt 
Icveral  years.  The  fourth  was  under  Antoninus  the  of  fire  induces  tliem  to  keep  a facred  fire  conftasnly 
philofopher,  when  the  Chriftians  were  bsnilhed  from  burning,  which  they  feed  with  odoriferous  stood,  both 
their  houfes,  forbidden  to  fhosv  their  heads,  reproach-  io  the  lempiej  and  in  ihe  houfes  of  private  perfont, 

*d,  beaten,  hurried  from  place  to  place,  plundered,  who  arc  in  eafy  circumftancca.  In  one  of  their  tern- 
imprifined,  and  Honed.  The  fifth  began  in  the  year  pies  at  Bombay,  l faw  a fire  which  had  burnt  unex. 

197,  under  the  emperor  Several.  The  fixth  began  tinguiihcd  for  two  centuries.  They  never  blow  out  a 
with  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Maximmus  in  235.  light,  left  their  breath  (houli  foil  the  purity  of  the  fire. 

The  feventh,  which  was  the  moft  dreadful  pcrfccuticsn  See  PoLrrHEisif. 


that  had  ever  teen  known  in  the  church,  began  in  “ The  religion  of  the  Perfees  enjoins  purifications  av 
the  year  ajo,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Decius,  ftriaiy  as  that  of  the  Hindoos.  '1  he  difciples  of  Zer- 
when  the  Chriftians  were  in  all  places  driven  from  duft  arc  not,  however,  obliged  to  abftain  from  animal 
their  habitations,  (Lipped  of  their  ellatcs,  tormented  food.  They  have  accullomesl  themfebes  to  refrain 
with  racks,  dec.  The  eighth  lesran  in  the  year  257,  from  the  fiefh  »f  the  ox,  bccaufe  their  anccllora  pro. 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reigivof  the  emperor  Valerian,  inifed  the  Indian  prince  who  received  them  into  his 
The  ninth  was  under  the  emperor  Aurclian,  A.  D.  dominions  never  to  kill  horned  cattle.  Thia  promife 
274  t hut  this  was  very  inconfidcsahlcc  and  the  tenth  they  continue  to  obferve  unler  the  dominion  of  Chri. 
legan  in  the  19th  year  of  Dio.lcfian,  A.  D.  303.  In  ftians  and  Mahometans.  The  horfe  11  by  them  con- 
this  dreadful  perfreution,  which  lifted  ten  years,  houfea  fidered  as  the  moft  impure  of  all  animals,  and  regard- 
filled  with  Chriftians  were  fet  on  fire,  and  whole  drovei  ed  with  extreme  atertion. 


Were  tied  together  with  ropes  and  thrown  into  the  «*  Their  feftivab,  denominated  Ghimian,  which  re. 
lea.  See  Tos.Ea.vuON.  turn  frequently,  and  tail  upon  each  occafion  five  days, 

PERSEES,  the  defeendants  of  a colony  of  ancient  are  all  commemorations  of  fome  part  of  the  rork  V 
Terficns,  who  look  refuge  at  Bombay,  Surat,  and  ia  creation.  They  celebrate  them  not  with  fplcndour,  or 
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P'di «*  with  anv  particular  ceremonies,  but  only  drefi  better 
r>f{"ji,V»  String  i hole  five  d*»y&,  pcrfoim  fome  a&g  of  devotion 
in  their  houfea,  and  vifit  their  friends.” 

The  Pcrfrts  were  till  lately  hut  very  little  known  : 
the  ascienri  fpealc  of  them  but  fcldom,  and  what  they 
fry  teems  to  be  rii&atcd  by  prejudice.  On  thi*  account 
Dr  Hyde,  who  thought  the  fubjeft  both  curious  and 
i'lfeictting,  about  the  end  of  lift  century  attempted  a 
deeper  inveftigation  of  a fubjed  which  till  then  had 
been  but  very  little  attended  to.  He  applied  to  the 
works  of  Arabian  and  Perfian  authors,  from  whom, 
and  from  the  relations  of  traveller#,  together  with  a va- 
riety of  letters  from  perform  in  India,  he  compiled  hi* 
celebrated  work.' on  the  religion  of  the  Perfect.  Other 
accounts  have  been  given  by  different  m*n,  a#  accident 
put  information  in  their  way.  But  the  moll  diftin- 
guilhed  i=*  by  M-  Anquctil  du  Perron,  who  undertook 
a voyage  to  diirover  and  tranflate  the  works  attributed 
to  ZoroaAer.  Of  this  voyage  he  drew  up  an  account 
bimfetf,  and  read  it  before  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  in  May  1761.  A tran  flat  ion  of  it 
«*V  made  and  pa*  lilhcd  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  j 762,  to  which  wc  refer  our  readers.  The  account 
begins  at  p.  373,  and  ia  concluded  at  p.  614.  Re- 
marks were  a'tcrwards  made  on  Du  Perron’s  account 
by  a Mr  Yates.  See  the  fame  Magazine  for  1766, 
P*  529» 

rKRSEPOUSi  formerly  the  capital  of  Ptrfia,  fi 
• tunteJ  in  N.  Lat.  30.  30.  E.  Long.  H4.  now  in  ruins, 
P1»'e  but  remarkable  for  the  moll  magnificent  remains*  ot  a 
ccuxu.i.  pal  see  or  temple  that  are  to  be  found  throughout  the 
world. — This  city  flood  in  one  of  the  fineft  plains  in 
Pcrfia,  being  iS  or  19  leagues  in  length,  and  in  'fo«.e 
place#  two,  in  fome  fair,  and  in  others  fix  leagues  in 
breadth-  It  in  watered  by  the  gre*t  river  Araxes, 
row  Bendemir,  and  by  a multitude  of  rivulets  befides. 
Within  the  compafs  of  this  phio,  there  are  between 
loco  and  i$CO  villages,  without  reckoning  thofe  in 
the  mountains,  all  adornid  with  plcaf-nt  gardens,  and 
planted  with  toady  trees.  The  entruce  of  this  plain 
on  the  well  fide  has  received  as  much  grandeur  from 
nature,  as  the  city  it  covers  could  do  from  induftry  or 
art.  It  confifts  of  a range  of  mountain*  deep  and 
high,  four  leagues  in  length,  and  about  two  miles 
broad,  forming  two  flat  banks,  with  a rifmg  terrace  ia 
the  middle,  the  fummit  of  which  is  pcrfcftly  plain  and 
even,  all  of  native  rock.  In  this  there  are  fuch  open- 
ings, and  the  terraces  are  fo  fine  and  fo  even,  that  one 
would  be  tempted  to  think  the  whole  the  work  of  art, 
if  the  great  extent,  and  prodigious  elevation  theieof, 
did  not  convince  one  that  it  i*  a wonder  too  great  for 
aught  but  nature  to  produce.  Undoubtedly  thefe  banks 
were  the  very  place  where  the  advanced  guards  from 
Pcrfepoli*  took  poll,  and  from  which  Alexander  found 
it  fo  difficult  to  difloclge  them.  One  cannot  from 
hence  defery  the  ruins  of  the  city,  becaufe  the  banks 
are  too  high  to  be  overlooked  ; but  one  can  perceive 
on  every  fide  the  ruins  of  walls  and  of  edifices,  which 
heretofore  adorned  the  range  of  mountains  of  which 
we  are  fpeaking.  On  the  weft  and  on  the  north  this 
city  is  defended  in  the  like  manner  : fo  that,  confider- 
ing  the  height  and  evennefs  of  thefe  bank#,  one  may 
lately  fay,  that  there  ia  not  in  the  world  a place  fo  for- 
tified  by  nature. 


The  mountain  Rchumut,  in  the  form  of  an  arapM-  PftfrK* 
theatie,  encircle#  the  palace,  which  is  one  of  the  no-  ““ 1 * 
Licit  aud  moft  beautiful  pieces  of  architecture  remain- 
ing of  dll  antiquity.  Author#  and  traveller*  have  been 
cxceeJingly  minute  in  their  deferiptions  of  thofe  ruins; 
and  yet  lomc  of  them  have  cxpreflvd  themfcjvcs -fo  dif- 
ferently from  other#,  that,  had  they  not  agreed  wiib 
jrefpett  to  the  Latitude  and  longitude  of  the  pi  tee,  one 
would  be  tempted  to  fufpedt  that  t'tcy  had  vifiud  dif- 
ferent ruin#.  Thefe  mini  have  been  deferihed  bjr 
Gerciaa  dc  Silva  Figueroa,  Pietro  de  la  Valle,  Char- 
din,  Le  Brun,  and.  Mr  Francklin.  We  (ball  adopt 
the  late  ft  defcription,  as  being  exceedingly  diftind, 
and  given  by  a traveller  intelligent  and  una flaming. 

The  afeent  to  the  columns  is  by  a grand  ttaircaft  of 
blue  Hone  containing  104  ftepa. 

“ The  firit  objeQ  that  flrikes  the  beholder  on  hia 
entrance,  arc?  two  portal#  of  done,  about  to  feet  ia 
height  each;  the  it  leg  are  embellitocd  with  two  fplinx- 
es  of  an  immenfe  fixe,  rireffeu  out  with  * profulion  of 
bead-work,  and,  contrary  to  ihe  ufuzl  method,  they 
are  repreftnted  Handing.  On  the  files  above  are  in- 
fcription*  in  an  ancient  haradcr,  tlie  meaning  of  which 
no  one  hitherto  ha*  been  able  to  dccypher. 

“ At  a fmall  di fiance  from  thefe  portals  vou  aft-end 
another  flight  of  fteps,  which  lead  to  the  grand  hall  of 
columns  The  fide#  of  this  ftaircafe  arc  ornamented 
with  a variety  of  figurrs  in  haffo  iciicvo  ; moll  of  them 
have  veflels  in  their  hand* : here  and  there  a camel 
appears,  and  at  other  times  a kind  of  triumphal  car, 
made  after  the  Roman  f*ffiiou ; befides  thefe  arc  fe- 
vcial  led  horfes,  oxen,  and  rains,  that  at  times  inter- 
vene and  diversify  the  proccflLn.  At  the  head  of  the 
ftiircafe  is  another  haffo  relievo,  rrprefenting  a lioa 
foiling  a bull ; and  clofe  to  thi#  are  other  mfrnpt.on* 
in  ancient  charaAcrs.  On  grtting  to  the  top  of  thi* 
ttaircaft*,  you  enter  what  was  formerly  a molt  magni- 
ficent hall  ; the  natives  have  given  this  the  name  of 
(behul  mwart  or  forty  pillar*  ; and  though  thi*  name  is 
often  ufed  to  exprei#  the  whole  of  the  building,  it  is 
more  particularly  appropriated  to  thi#  part  of  it.  Al- 
though a tail  number  of  ages  have  clap  fed  fmee  the 
foundation,  ty  of  the  columns  yet  remain  entire;  they 
are  from  70  to  80  feet  in  height,  and  ate  mafterly 
pieces  of  mafonry  : their  pedeftaU  arc  curioufly  work- 
ed, and  appear  little  injured  by  the  hind  of  time.  The' 

(halts  are  enfluied  up  to  the  top,  and  the  capitals  are 
adorned  with  a protufion  of  fretwork. 

“ From  this  hall  you  proceed  along  call  ward,  until 
you  arrive  at  the  remains  of  a large  fquarc  building,  to 
which  you  enter  through  a door  of  granite.  Moll  of 
the  doors  and  window*  of  this  apartment  are  ftilt  [’land- 
ing ; they  are  of  Mack  marble,  and  poiiftied  like  a 
mirror:  on  the  fidcs  of  the  doors,  at  the  entrance, 
arc  has  reliefs  of  two  figures  at  full  leogth  ; they  ne- 
prefent  a man  in  the  attitude  of  ftakbing  a goat:  with 
one  hand  he  feizes  hold  of  the  animal  1 y the' horn,  and 
thruft&.a  dagger  into  hi#  belly  with  the  other ; one  of 
the  gout's  feet  reft*  upon  the  k- re  all  of  the  man,  and 
the  other  upon  his  right  arm.  This  device  is  common 
throughout  the  palace.  Over  another  door  of  the  fame 
apartment  is  a rcprcfcnt&tloo  of  two  men  at  full  length ; 
behind  them  Hands  a domeftic  holding  a fpread  um- 
brella ; they  are  fupperted  by  large  round  fluffs,  ap- 
pear 
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r>H*  to  l>e  i«  yean,  hive  Ion.;  beirdi,  and  a profuflon 

of  hair  upoo  their  head*. 

. **  At  the  fouth-Wcil  entrance  of  this  apartment  arc 

two  hrge  pillar#  of  llooc,  upon  which  ate  carved  four 
figures ; they  arc  drefled  in  long  gutir.entt,  and  hold 
in  their  hands  fpcani  io  lect  ru  length.  At  this  en- 
trance alto  the  remains  of  a ftairc-.fe  of  blue  ftone  are 
ii ill  v.'fthle.  Vail  numbeit  of  broken  pie  es  of  pillars, 
(hafts,  anl  capitals,  are  fcatcered  over  a coniidcraUc 
extent  of  ground,  fome  of  them  of  fuch  enormous  fixe, 
that  it  is  wonderful  to  think  how  they  could  have  been 
brought  whole,  and  fet  up  together.  In  deed,  every 
remains  of  thefe  noble  ru  ns  indte.  te  their  former 
grandeur  and  magnihceticr,  ttuly  worth?  of  Icing  the 
nlidcncc  of  a great  and  powerrui  monarch." 

Thrfc  noble  mint  are  now  the  flirlter  of  beads  and 
bud*  of  prey.  Bciidei  the  infcnpiioti  above-mention- 
ed, there  are  other*  i « Arabic,  PerGaii,  and  Greek. 
Dr  Hyde  ohfervts,  thnt  the  inferiptiou*  art  very  rude 
and  unartful ; ani  that  fome,  if  not  all  of  them,  arc 
in  pra:lc  of  Ale*a*ider  the  Great  ; end  therefore  arc 
later  than  that  ►ot.queror.  See  theaitrcle  Ruins. 

PERSEVERANCE.  in  theolog  y,  a continuance 
in  a IGte  of  grace  o a date  cf  glory. 

Ahont  this  fubjcel  there  ha*  been  touch  cootroverfy 
in  the  Chriltian  church.  All  divines,  except  Unita- 
rians, admit,  that  no  man  can  ever  be  in  a date  of 
grace  without  the  co  operation  of  the  fpirit  of  God  { 
hut  the  Calvinids  and  Armenians  differ  widely  *s  to 
tiic  nature  of  this  co  operation.  The  former,  at  lead 
fuch  as  call  themfelvcs  the  true  dijdpici  of  Calvin , be* 
lie vc,  that  thofc  who  arc  once  uudir  the  influence  of 
divine  grace  ran  never  fall  totally  from  it,  or  die  in 
mortal  fin.  ’I  he  Armmian*,  on  the  other  hand,  con. 
tend,  thrt  the  whole  of  thi*  life  is  a fistc  of  probation  ; 
that  without  the  grace  of  G«<1  we  can  do  nothing  that 
i « good  ; that  the  Holy  J>p-rit  aiTiils,  but  doei  not 
overpower,  our  natural  faculties  ; and  that  a man,  at 
axjr  period  of  his  hie,  tray  refill,  grieve,  and  even 
quench,  the  fpirit.  Sec  ThcolQGY. 

PERSKUS  wrs  the  moll  ancient  of  all  the  Greek 
heroet.  He  founded  the  city  of  Mycenar,  of  which  he 
became  afterwards  king,  and  where  be  and  his  poilerity 
reigned  foe  too  rear,.  He  flouriihed,  according  to 
moil  chronologies,  1348  U.  C.  but,  according  to  Sir 
llaac  Newton,  only  1018. 

Pcxrei’r,  in  ^droaomy.  See  there,  n°  406. 
j PERSIA,  a moll  ancient  and  celebrated  empire  of 
Exfn  t c i AGu,  extending  in  length  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
FcHi*.  Araxcs  to  that  of  the  river  Indus  about  1840  of  our 
miles,  and  in  breadth  from  the  river  Oxus,  to  the  Per- 
fun  gulph,  about  1080  of  the  fame  miles,  it  is 
1 ounded  on  the  mirth  by  the  Cafpian  Sea,  the  river 
Oxus,  and  mount  Caucafus  ; on  the  eatl,  by  the  river 
Indus  and  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul ; 00 
the  fouth,  by  the  Pcrfixn  gulpb  and  the  Indian 
ocean  ; and  on  the  well,  by  the  dominions  of  the  Grand 
Sign  i or. 

F»fla  prru  We  learn  from  Sir  William  Jonos,  the  illuRrious 
prrly  the  prefident  of  the  Afiatic  Society,  that  Pcrlia  is  the 
rwra?  nf  name  of  only  one  province  of  this  extenlivc  empire, 
°ruvince  efw^,c^  by  prefent  natives,  and  all  the  learned  Aluf- 
° Julmatu  who  rtlide  in  the  Britilh  territories  in  India, 
cir.prc.  it  called  Iran.  It  has  been  a prance  not  uncommon 
su  all  ages  to  denominate  the  whole  of  a couctry  from 
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th.t  part  of  it  with  which  we  are  ht.l  acquainted  ; and  P»  rfia. 

hcn«  have  the  Europeans  agreed  to  c l!  Iran  by  the « ’ 

r-v'-c  o:  that  provnee  ol  which  Shiraua  it  the  capita! : 

See  bHiSAVz.  I he  fame  learned  writer  ia  corfilent 
that  Irian,  ur  IVrliq  in  its  largcft  x cent , comprehend, 
td  within  it*  outline  the  lower  Alia,  which,  fjya  he, 
waa  unique iiioiiably  a part  nf  the  Perjian,  if  n„t  of  the 
oil  Aflyri  m empire.  “ Thus  may  we  look  on  Iran 
a»  the  nobleft  peninfuU  on  than  habitable  globe  ; an. I 
it  M B-ully  had  fined  on  it  at  the  Mart  i ot  Ptaro, 
he  might  have  hipported  hit  opinion  with  far  ftrono- 
er  arguments  tl.au  any  that  he  hat  adduced  in  fa- 
vour ot  A eo  /.anil j.  If,  indeed,  the  account  of  the 
Atlantia  he  not  purely  an  Egyptian  facie,  I ikoutl 
be  more  inclined,  fay.  Sir  William,  to  place  them  in 
lian  than  in  any  region  with  which  1 am  a.quainte.1.” 

The  moil  ancient  name,  however,  of  thi.  country  Vari*,!. 
wa.  that  of  Liam,  or,  a.  fnme  wr  le  it,  Mam,  from  "..re,  of 
liiarn  tire  foo  cf  ahem,  from  whom  ita  firft  inhabi 
tanta  are  defeended.  Herodotus  sail,  iu  inh»bitanta,,,■ 

Ctfte mi;  and  ru  very  ancient  timet  the  people  are 
laid  to  have  called  thcmfclvci  Anai,  and  the  counter 
where  they  dwi£  A,u,i.  In  the  books  of  Daniel, 

EUraf,  kc.  it  ia  called  by  the  namei  of  Part,  Pharat, 
or  Pan,  whence  the  oiodcrn  name  of  Perfia ; hut 
whence  thole  naurca  have  been  derived,  ia  now  un- 
certain. 

That  Perfia  waa  originally  peop’rd  by  r.Iam  the  OpIi.f*» 
Ion  ot  bhem,  has  been  very  generally  admitted  j but'elj  rAing- 
the  truth  ia,  that  of  theancrent  hiitory  of  thi.  dittin "'a  P°- 
guiflicd  empire  very  little  it  pcrfc&ly  known.  Fori“jU“'“~ 
thi,  ignorance,  which  at  firft  feem.  it  range,  fatiafac 
torv  re afon,  may  cafily  be  a%ned  t of  which  the  prin- 
cipal art  thc.fuperficial  knowledge  of  the  Grtth  and 
Jt-ati,  and  the  loft  of  Perlian  archives  or  hiftorical 
eompoliiiona.  •*  That  tlie  Creri.n  writer,  before 
Xenophon  had  ai  acquaintance  with  Ptrjta,  and  that 
Uicii  accounts  of  it  are  wholly  fabulous,  ia  a paradox 
too  extravagant  to  be  fcriouOy  mentioned  ; but  (lays 
Sir  William  Jonea)  their  couacftiem  with  it  in  war 
or  peace  had  been  generally  routined  to  bordering 
kingdoms  under  leuJatory  princes ; and  the  firft  Per- 
emperor,  whole  life  and  cbxra&cr  tbev  feem  to 
have  known  with  tolerable  accurtcv,  was  the  great 
Cvaua.”  Oor  learned  author,  however,  is  fo  far 
from  confidcring  Cyru.  aa  the  firft  Perftan  monarch, 
that  he  think,  it  evident  a powerful  monareny  had 
fublifted  in  Iran  f or  nges  before  the  accelfinn  of  that 
hero ; that  this  monarchy  wa.  called  the  MahrkiJum 
dyuafty  ; and  th.at  it  wa,  in  [aft  the  oljrll  monarchy 
in  the  world.  The  evidence  upon  which  the  prefideu’t 
r.da  this  opinion,  ia  the  woik  of  a Mahometan  tra- 
veiler,  compiled  ftpm  t(>e  hooka  of  fuch  Per fi tut  as 
fled  (root  tueir  country  upon  the  innovation  in  religion 
made  by  Zairoafter : and  if  thefe  hooka,  of  which  a 
few  (till  remain,  be  genuine,  and  the  Mahometan  a 
faithful  compiler,  fail,  of  which  Sir  William  haa  not 
tbe  fmallcft  doubt,  the  evidence  ia  certainly  fufficieut 
to  bear  the  fuperllruaure  which  he  haa  raifed  upon  it. 

If  the  Perftan  monarchy  waa  thus  aittient,  it  i.  nj.  Perfiap,  th*-. 
tural  to  fuppole  that  Perfia  or  Iran  vr*s  the  original or-g«‘*lfcic 
feat  ot  the  human  race,  whence  colonies  were  feot  out' f thc  ,w’ 
or  emigrated  uf  tliemlelscs  to  people  the  reft  of  theUU“t*t** 
habitable  globe.  This  fuppolitrou  is  qglually  made  by 
our  ingenious  author,  who  ftrongly  cocurma  it  by  re- 
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?srih.  marks  on  the  moft  an  icnt  h.nguage  of  Perfii,  which 

(ho v>' 6 to  hare  been  the  parent  of  the  San/crit , as 
well  as  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic  (fee  Philo* 
logy).  He  therefore  holds,  as  a proportion  firmly 
eftabliflicd,  “ that  Iran  or  Pcrfia,  in  its  largtft  fcnfe,  was 
the  true  centre  of  population,  of  knowledge,  of  lan- 
guages, and  of  arts;  which  indeed  of  travelling  weft* 
ward  only,  as  it  has  been  fancifully  fuppofed,  or  eaft- 
ward,  as  might  with  equal  reafon  have  been  aflerted, 
were  expanded  in  all  dire&ions  to  all  the  regions  of 
the  world.”  He  thinks  it  is  from  good  authority  that 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  brings  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Bri* 
tain  from  Armenia  ; that  the  Goths  have  been  con- 
cluded to  come  from  Pcrfia  ; and  that  both  the  Irifh 
and  old  Britons  have  been  fuppofed  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  borders  of  the  Cafpian  : for  all  thefe  places 
were  comprehended  within  the  ancient  Iran. 

Of  this  firft  Pcrfian  monsrchy  we  have  no  hidorical 
tf  accounts  ; and  mud  therefore,  after  having  thus  men- 
Aece  m’srftioned  it,  defeend  at  once  to  the  era  of  Cyrus.  rl  his 
&c  oTc  - Pr'ncc  18  cc^hrated  both  by  facrcd  and  profane  hifto- 
ri?.ns;  but  the  latter  are  at  no  fmall  variance  concern- 
ing his  birth  and  accefiion  to  the  throne.  According 
to  Herodotus,  Aftyages,  the  lad  king  of  the  Medes, 
being  warned  in  a dream,  that  the  fon  who  was  to  be 
born  of  his  daughter  Mandanc,  fhouM  one  day  be  lord 
of  Afia,  rcfolvcd  to  marry  her,  not  to  a Mc<3e,  but  to 
a Pcrfian.  Accordingly  he  chofe  for  her  hulband  one 
Cambyfes,  a man  of  a peaceable  difpofition,  and  of  no 
very  high  dation.  However,  about  a ysar  after  they 
were  married,  Aftyages  was  frightened  by  another 
dream,  which  made  him  refojve  to  difpatch  the  infant 
as  foon  ns  if  fhould  be  horn.  Hereupon  the  king  fent 
for  his  daughter,  and  put  her  under  confinement, 
where  (he  was  foon  after  delivered  of  a fon.  The  in- 
fant was  committed  to  the  care  of  one  Harpagus,  with 
drid  orders  to  deftroy  it  in  what  manner  be  thought 
proper.  But  he,  having  acquainted  his  wife  wiih 
the  command  he  bad  received,  by  her  advice  gave 
it  to  a ihepherd,  defiring  him  to  let  it  perifh  by  expo- 
fing  it.  But  the  fhepherd,  out  of  compaftion,  expo- 
fed  a dill'bern  child  which  his  wife  happened  to  be 
then  delivered  of,  and  brought  up  the  fon  of  Man* 
dane  as  his  own,  giving  him  the  name  of  Cyrus. 

When  the  young  prince  had  attained  the  age  of  ten 
years,  as  he  was  one  day  at  play  with  other  children 
of  the  fame  age,  he  was  chofen  kin^  by  his  companions; 
and  having,  in  virtue  of  that  dignity,  divided  them  in- 
to fcvcral  orders  and  chfle?,  the  fon  of  Artcmbr.rev,  a 
lord  of  eminent  dignity  among  the  Mede»,  refufed  to 
obey  his  orders  j whereupon  Cyrus  criufed  him  to  be 
feized,  and  whipped  very  feverely.  The  boy  ran  cry- 
ing to  his  father  ; and  be  immediately  bartered  to  the 
king’s  palace,  loudly  complaining  of  the  affront  his  fon 
had  received  from  the  fon  of  a (lave,  and  intr?atmg 
Aftyages  to  revenge,  by  fome  exemplary  punishment, 
the  indignity  offered  to  him  and  his  family.  Ally  ages, 
commanding  both  the  herdfman  and  his  fon  to  Lc 
brought  before  him,  afleed  the  latter,  how  he,  who  was 
the  fon  of  fo  mean  a man,  had  dared  to  akufe  the  fon 
of  one  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  kingdom  ? Cyrus  re- 
plied, that  he  had  done  no  more  than  he  had  a right 
to  do  ; for  the  boys  of  the  neighbourhood  having  cho- 
fen him  king,  becaufe  they  thought  him  mod  worthy 
of  that  dignity,  and  performed  what  he,  veiled  with 


that  chara&cr,  had  commanded,  the  fon  of  Artem- 
barcs  alone  had  flighted  his  ordery,  and  for  hi*  difobc- 
diencc  had  fuffered  the  punilhmcnt  he  defeived  In 
the  courfc  of  this  convention  Aftyages  happening  to 
recollefl,  that  his  grandfon,  whom  he  had  ordered  to 
be  dertroyed,  would  have  been  about  the  fame  age  with 
Cyrus,  began  to  queftion  the  Ihepherd  concerning  hii 
fuppofed  (on,  and  at  ltd  obtained  from  him  a eon- 
feflion  of  the  whole  truth. 

Artyngcs  having  now  difeovered  Cyrus  to  be  his 
grand  (on,  fent  for  Harpagus,  who  alfo  confcfltd  that 
he  had  not  feen  M.oid*nc’a  fon  dellroyed  but  had 
given  him  to  the  Ihepherd ; at  which  Aftyages  was  fo 
much  inccnfcd,  that,  having  invited  Harp  gus  to  an 
entertainment,  he  caufcd  him  to  be  ferved  with  the  rtelh 
of  his  own  fon.  When  he  had  done,  the  king  a Iked 
him  whether  he  liked  his  victuals  ; and  Harpagus  an- 
fwering,  that  he  had  never  tafted  any  tiling  mote  de- 
licious, the  officers  appointed  for  that  purpofe  brought 
in  a taiket,  containing  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  of 
his  fon,  defiring  him  to  uncover  the  bafket,  and  take 
what  he  liked  heft.  Ht  did  as  they' defired,  and  be- 
held the  mangled  remain*  of  his  only  chil  i without  be- 
traying the  lead  concern,  fo  great  was  the  command 
which  he  bad  over  hi*  paflior.j.  The  king  then  afked 
him,  whether  he  knew  with  what  kind  of  meat  he  had 
been'' entertained.  Harpagus  replied,  that  he  knew 
very  well,  and  was  alaaj  s pleafed  with  what  his  fove- 
feign  thought  fit  to  ordain  ; and  having  thus  replied* 
with  a furprifing  temper  he  colledled  the  mangled  part* 
of  his  innocent  fon.  And  went  home. 

Aftyages  having  thus  vented  his  rage  on  Harpagus, 
began  next  to  confult  what  he  (hould  do  with  Cyru*. 
The  magi,  however,  cafcd  him  of  his  fears  with  re- 
gard to  him,  by  aifuring  him,  that  as  the  boy  had 
been  once  chofcn  king  by  his  companions,  the  dream 
had  been  already  verified,  and  that  Cyrus  never  would 
reign  in  any  other  fenfe.  The  king,  being  well  pleafed 
with  this  anfwer,  called  Cyrus,  and,  owning  how  much 
he  had  been  wanting  in  the  affieltion  which  be  ought 
to  have  had  towards  him,  dtfired  him  to  prepare  for  « 
journey  into  Pcrfia,  where  he  would  find  his  father 
and  mother  in  circum dances  very  different  from  thofe 
of  the  poor  fhepherd  and  his  wife  with  uhom  he  had 
hitherto  lived.  Cyrus,  on  his  arrival  at  his  father** 
houfc,  was  received  with  the  greatert  joy.  When  he 
grew  up,  he  foon  became  popuLr  on  account  of  hi* 
extraordinary  parts ; till  at  Uft  his  friendftiip  was 
courted  ty  Harpagus,  who  had  never  forgot  the  cruel 
treatment  he  received  from  Aftyages.  By  his  mean* 
a confpiracy  was  formed  againft  Aftyages;  who  I rin£ 
overthrown  in  two  fucceffive  engagements,  was  taken 
prifoner  and  confined  for  life. 

The  account  given  by  Xenophon  of  the  rife  of  Cy- 
rus is  much  more  confcnsnt  to  Scripture ; for  h?  tel!* 
us,  that  Babylon  was  conquered  by  the  united  forces  of 
the  Medea  and  Per  A.  ns.  Aicmdin  \ to  him,  Cyrus 
was  the  fon  of  Cambyfcs  king  of  the  Mcdes,  and  Man- 
dane the  daughter  of  Aftyages  king  of  I’erfia.  He 
was  lorn  a year  after  his  uncle  Cy  ax  ares,  the  brother 
of  Mandane.  He  lived  till  the  age  of  twelve  with  hi* 
parents  in  Pcrfia,  being  educated  after  the  manner  of 
t!  c country,  and  inured  to  fatigues  and  military  ex- 
ereifes.  At  this  age  he  was  taken  to  the  court  of 
Aftyages,  where  be  refilled  four  years ; when  the  re* 
® vclt 
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t volt  of  the  Mede*  end  Per  Gam  from  the  Babylonians 

rmmJ  happened,  and  whijfa  cnJed  in  the  deftru&ion  of  the 
Bsbylonifh  empire,  e«  related  under  the  article  Ba- 

y BYLOM. 

Hi*  war  While  Cyrus  wn  employe  ! in  the  Babylonlfh  war, 
wall  the  before  he  attacked  the  metropolis  itfelf,  he  reduced  all 
X»ydiaca.  the  nations  of  A fia  Minor.  The  mod  formidable  of 
thrfe  were  the  Lvdian*,  whofe  king  Crccfus  aflem- 
bled  a very  numerous  army,  compofed  of  all  the  other 
nations  in  that  part  of  A(u,  as  well  as  of  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Thracians.  Cyrus  beirg  informed  of 
tbefe  raft  preparations,  augmented  his  forces  to 
196,000  men,  and  with  them  advanced  again!!  the 
enemy,  who  were  affemblci  near  the  river  Padhdjs. 
After  long  mnr.hcs,  he  came  up  with  them  at  Tbyin- 
bra,  not  far  from  Saadis  the  capital  of  Ly  !ia.  Be- 
fi  les  the  horfc  and  foot,  which  amounted  to  196,000, 
as  already  ohferved,  Cyrus  had  300  chariots  armed 
with  feythes,  each  chariot  drawn  by  four  horfea  abreaft, 
covered  with  trappings  that  were  proof  aga  rift  all  forts 
of  miflive  weapon* : he  had  Ilkewifc  n great  number 
ot"  chariots  of  a larger  fixe,  upon  each  of  which  was 
placed  a tower  about  1 8 or  20  feet  high,  and  in  each 
tower  were  lodged  20  arehers.  Tnefe  towers  were 
drawn  by  16  oxen  yoked  abreaft.  There  was  more- 
over a confiderable  number  of  camels,  each  mounted 
by  two  Arabian  archers,  the  one  looking  towards  the 
head,  and  the  other  towards  the  hinder  part  of  the 
camel.  The  army  of  Crafus  confifted  of  420,000  men. 
The  Egyptians,  who  alone  were  1 2C,ooo  in  number, 
being  the  main  ftrength  of  the  army,  were  placed  in 
the  centre.  Both  armies  were  drawn  up  in  an  im- 
meofc  plain,  which  gave  room  for  the  extending  of  the 
wings  on  either  fide  ; and  the  defign  of  Crccftia,  upon 
which  alone  he  founded  his  hopes  of  victory,  was  to 
g furrnund  and  hern  in  the  enemy's  army. 

The  fattle  When  the  two  armies  were  in  fight  of  each  other, 

c^f  Thym-  Crccfus,  obferving  hew  much  his  front  exceeded  that 
of  Cyrus,  made  the  centre  halt,  but  commanded /the 
two  wings  to  advance,  with  a defign  to  inclofe  the 
Perfian  army,  and  begin  the  attack  on  both  Tides  at 
once.  When  the  two  detached  bodies  of  the  Lydian 
forces  were  fufficiently  extended,  Crocfusgavc  the  fig- 
nal  to  the  main  body,  which  marched  up  to  the  front 
of  the  Perfian  army,  while  the  two  wings  attacked 
, them  in  fiank  ; fo  that  Cyrus's  army  was  hemmed  in 
on  all  Tides,  and,  as  Xenophon  exprefles  it,  was  in- 

dofed  like  a fmall  fquare  drawn  within  a great  one. 

This  motion,  however,  did  not  at  ail  aLrm  the  Per- 
fian  commander ; bus,  giving  bis  troops  the  fignal  to 
face  about,  he  attacked  in  flank  thofe  forces  that  were 
ffoin*  to  fall  upon  his  rear  fo  vigoroufly,  that  he  put 
them  into  gTeat  diforder.  At  the  fame  time  a fqua- 
<?ron  of  camels  was  made  to  advance  again  ft  the  ene- 
my's other  wing,  which  confifted  moftly  of  cavalry. 
The  horfei  were  fo  frightened  at  the  approach  of  thrfe 
animals,  thatmoft  of  them  threw  their  riders,  and  trod 
them  under  foot  ; which  occafioned  great  confufiou. 
Then  Artagcfes,  an  officer  of  great  valour  and  expe- 
rience, at  the  head  of  a fmall  tody  of  horfc,  charged 
them  fo  brifkly,  that  theycouM  never  afterwards  rally ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  chariots,  armed  with  feytbes, 
being  driven  in  among  them,  they  were  entirely  rout- 
ed. Both  the  enemy’s  wings  being  thus  put  to  flight, 
Cyrus  commanded  hit  chief  favourite  Abradatcs  to 
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fall  upon  the  centre  with  the  lirge  chariots  above-  PcHis. 
mentioned.  The  firft  ranks,  confining  moftly  of  Ly-  v““ — y— 
dianr,  not  being  able  to  ftand  fo  violent  a charge,  im- 
mediat  ly  gave  way  ; but  the  Egyptians,  being  cover- 
ed with  their  bucklers,  and  marching  fo  clofc  that  tha 
chariots  had  not  room  to  penetrate  their  ranks,  a great 
(laughter  of  the  Perlnns  enfued.  Abraiatcs  bimfclf 
was  killed,  his  chariot  overturned,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  his  min  were  cut  in  pieces.  Upon  hia  death,  the 
Egyptians,  advancing  boldly,  obliged  the  Perfian  in- 
fantry to  give  way,  and  drove  them  ba;Jt  quite  to  their* 
engines.  There  they  met  with  a new  (hower  of  darts 
and  javelins  from  their  machines ; and  at  the  fame 
time  the  Perfian  rear  advancing  fword  in  hand,  obli- 
ged their  fpearmen  and  archers  to  return  to  the  charge. 

In  the  me  in  time  Cyrus,  having  put  to  flight  both  the 
horfe  and  foot  on  the  lcft*of  the  Egyptians,  puhednn 
to  the  centre,  where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  find  his  - 
Ferfiana  again  giving  ground  ; and  judging  that  the  * 
only  way  to  flop  the  Egyptians,  who  were  purfuing 
them,  would  le  to  attack  them  in  the  rear,  he  did  fo; 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  Perfian  cavalry  coming  up  to 
his  afliftance,  the  fight  was  renewed  with  great  (laugh- 
ter on  both  fidcs.  Cyrus  himfclf  was  in  great  danger  ; 
for  hi*  horfe  beirg  killed  under  him,  he  fell  among  the 
midft  of  his  enemies:  hut  the  PerGans,  alarmed  at  the 
danger  of  their  general,  threw  themfclvcs  headlong  on 
their  opponents,  rcfcuci  him,  and  made  a terrible  fliujh- 
ter;  till  at  l ift  Cyrus,  admiring  the  valour  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, offered  them  honourable  conditions:  letting  them 
know  at  the  fame  time,  that  all  their  allies  hud  abandon- 
ed them.  They  accepted  the  terras  offered  them  ; ancL 
having  agreed  with  Cyrus  that  they  fhould  not  be  ob- 
liged to  tarry  arms  againd  Crccfus,  they  engaged  in 
the  fervtce  of  the  conqueror,  and  continued  faithful  to 
him  ever  after. 

The  next  morning  Cyrus  advanced  towards  Sardis,  Sordi?ta- 
and  Crccfus  marched  out  to  oppofe  him  at  the  head  cfkat,  ai  d 
the  Lydians  only  ; for  his  atlics  had  all  abandoned lUc  Mdian 
him.  Their  ftrength  confifted  moftly  in  cavalry:  which ^C^l_rc 
Cyrus  being  well  apprifed  of^  he  ordered  his  camels  to  d rown, 
advance ; by  whom  the  horfes  were  fo  frightened,  that 
they  became  quite  ungovernable.  However,  the  Ly- 
dians demounted,  and  for  foroe  time  made  a vigorous 
refiftance  on  fool ; but  were  at  laft  driven  into  the  city, 
which  was  taken  two  days  after  : and  thus  the  Lydian 
empire  was  totally  dcflroyed.  r. 

After  the  conqueft  of  Sardis,  Cyrus  turned  his  arms  Reduces 
againft  Babylon  itfelf,  which  be  reduced  in  the  manner  ®*hylo»,. 
related  under  that  article.  Having  fettled  the  civil  go. 
vernment  of  the  conquered  kingdoms,  Cyrus  took  a 
review  of  all  his  forces,  which  he  found  to  confift  of 
6co,oco  foot,  1 2 c, 000  horfe,  and  2000  chariots  armed 
with  feythes.  With  thefc  he  extended  his  dominion 
all  over  the  nations  to  the  confines  of  Ethiopia,  and  to 
the  Red  Sea  ; after  which  he  continued  to  reign 
peaceably  over  his  v„ft  empire  till  his  death,  which  Vf 
happened  about  529  before  Chrift.  According  to  Hi*  death; 
Xenophon,  he  died  a natural  death ; but  others  tell 
us,  that,  having  engaged  in  a war  with  the  Scythitns, 
he  was  by  them  overthrown  and  cut  in  pieces  with  his  • 
whole  army,  amounting  to  2co,coo  men.  But  this  is 
very  improbable,  feeing  all  authors  agree  that  the  tomb  ■ 
of  Cyrus  was  extant  at  Pafargada  in  Perfiaintbe  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great ; which  it  could  not  have  been  . 
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if  Vj'i  body  H“1  remained  ii^the  pofleffion  of  the  Scy- 
thian*, »*  theft;  authors  aflert 

In  the  time  of  Cyrus,  the  Perfian  empire  extended 
from  the  river  Indus  to  the  ^Egcan  Sea.  On  the  north 
it  was  ‘sounded  by  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  Seas,  and 
«n  rhe  South  by  Ethiopia  and  Arabia.  That  roonirch 
Jccpt  his  rcfidence  for  the  fevrn  cold  months  at  Biby- 
!on,  by  reafon  of  the  warmth  of  that  climate;  three 
months  in  thefpring  he  fpent  at  Sufi,  am!  two  at  Ec- 
b.u-.n  during  the  heat  of  fummer.  On  hi*  dcaih-bcd 
he  appointed  his  fon  Cambyfes  to  (uccted  him  in  the 
empitc  ; an  1 to  hi*  other  fon,  Smeniin,  he  gave  fcvcral 
oonfi  dcr.ible  government*.  The  new  monarch  imme- 
diately fet  about  the  conquell  of  Egypt  ; which  he 
arcomplifted  in  the  m inner  related  in  the  hiftery  of 
that  country. 

Having  reduced  E/ypt,  Cambyfes  next  refolved  to 
turn  his  arrra  agamf!  the  Carthaginians,  Harair.oniani, 
and  Ethiopi.e  s.  . But  be  was  obliged  to  chop  the  full 
of  thefe  enterprises,  becaufc  the  Phoenicians  refuted 
to  fnpply  h;m  with  fhi;o«  a^aiurt  the  Carthaginians, 
who  were  a Phirnitiau  colony.  However,  he  feiit 
amhafTadors  Into  Ethiopia  with  a defign  to  get  intelli- 
gence of  the  ilate  and  llrength  of  the  country.  But 
the  Ethiopian  monarch,  being  well  apprifed  of  the 
errand  on  which  they  came,  treated  them  with  great 
contempt-  In  return  for  the  prefents  Tent  him  ! y 
Cambyies,  he  fent  his  own  how;  and  advifed  the  Per- 
fiar*  to  make  war  upon  the  Ethiopians  when  they  could 
bend  fub  a Ihong  bow  as  ealily  as  he  did,  and  to 
thank  the  gods  that  the  Ethiop  ans  had  no  ambition  to 
extend  their  dominions  beyond  their  own  country. 

Cambyfes  was  no  footter  informed  of  this  anfaer  by 


r».  ambafladors  than  he  flew  into  a violent  paihon  ; 
I cdi??cm  , , : • j- 
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aud  ordered  htv  army  immediately  tolegm  their  march, 
without  conlidering  that  they  were  neither  turn  fried 
with  provilton*  nor  any  other  ncoeflaiy.  When  he 
armed  at  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  he  detached 
5c, coo  men,  with  orders  to  dc^roy  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon  : but  all  thefe  periled  in  the  dtlcrt ; 
not  a fiugle  perfbn  arriving  cither  at  the  oracle,  or 
returning  to  Thcbea.  The  reft  of  the  airoy,  led  by 
Caoflyfc*  himfrlf,  experienced  incredible  liardlhip*  ; 
tor,  not  being  provided  with  any  ueccffancs,  they  had 
not  marched  a fifth  port  of  the  way  when  they  were 
ohtiged  to  kill  and  cat  thtir  btaits  ot  burthen,  Wiun 
thefe  fuled,  the  fcldiers  fed  cn  g ijsfs  and  roots,  ns 
long  as  any  could  be  found  ; end  at  Lift  were  reduced 
to  tne  dreadful  ncccffitv  of  eating  one  another ; every 
tenth  rrun.  On  whom  the  lot  fell,  being  condumued  to 
ferve  as  food  for  his  companions.  The  king,  however, 
obHinatcly  pcrlidcd  in  his  iSciign  ; rll,  being  appic 
henfive  of  the  danger  he  himfelt  was  in,  he  retreated 
to  Thebes,  aster  having  loft  the  grou  il  part  of  his 
i4  army. 

Heirur’er,  Cambyfes  was  a man  of  a very  cruel  and  fufpicictia 
]«,  LrwJ»er.tcrnni.rt  0tf  which  he  gave  many  balances;  and  the 
following  proved  indirc^lly  the  cattle  of  his  death.— 
+•  We  hiive  already  obferved  that  the  king  of  Ethiopia 
fini  his  how  in  return  for  the  pre Cents  brought  to  him 
by  the  nro!®flfa  'ors  of  Cambyfes.  The  only  man  in 
the  IVrfiin  army  who  could  bend  this*  bow  was  Softer* 
dis  the  king's  brother;  and  thia  inilance  of  his  prr- 
fonal  ltreniit'i  fo  shroud  the  tyrant,  that,  without  auy 
crime  alleged,  he  cauicd  him  to  be  muxJcitd.  Ta.t 
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gave  ocrafmn  to  one  Smcr  lis,  a mitgifcn,  who  greatly  IVHU. 
reft  mb  led  the  other  Snterdfi  in  looks,  to  aflame  the ' •"" 
name  of  the  deceafed  prince,  and  to  riifie  a rebellion 
again  ft  Cambyfes,  who  was  generally  hated  for  hi« 
cruelty  ; and  thia  he  conld  the  more  eafilv  do,  as  the 
chief  management  of  affair*  had  been  committed  to 
this  Smcrdis  during  the  kiug’s  abfcnce.  Camhyfrs,  on 
receiving  the  news  of  this  revolt,  immediately  ordered 
-his  army  to  march,  in  order  to  fnpprefft  it  ; but  aa  he 
was  mounting  his  hbrfe,  hi*  fword,  flipping  out  of  itk 
fcaid;jr.l,  wounded  him  in  the  thigh.  On  this  acci- 
dent, he  afkrd  the  l ame  of  the  city  where  he  was  j 
and  btinj  to] .1  that  it  was  Ecbatnn,  he  faid  in  the 
prefence  of  all  his  attendant*,  " Fate  ha*  decreed  that 
Cambyfes  the  £)n  of  Cyrus  flrll  die  in  thia  place.** 

For,  having  t o. fulled  the  oracle  of  Butua,  which  was 
'■cry  famous  in  that  country,  he  was  told  that  he 
Ihould  die  at  Echatan.  rl  his  he  had  always  underftood 
ot  Ecbatan  in  Media,  and  hxd  therefore  refolved  to 
avoid  it.  Being  now.  however,  convinced  that  hia 
end  auproachcl,  he  alfeniHcd  the  chi  f Perfian  lords 
who  lei  ved  in  the  army,  and  having  toU  them  th  »t  his 
brother  wan  certainly  dead,  he  exhorted  them  never  to 
fubmit  to  the  im-oftor,  or  fuffer  the  femeigBty 
■gain  to  paf*  from  the  Perlbns  to  the  Mcks  to  which 
tuition  Sincrdis  belonged,  but  to  ufe  their  utmolk 
endeavours  to  place  one  of  their  own  blood  on  the 
throne. 

Aft  the  k'ng’s  wound  mortified,  he  lived  hut  a few  Hi*  Jeulw 
days  after  this ; but  the  affembly  fuppoflhg  that  he 
had  fpoken  only  out  of  hatred  to  his  ! rotber,  quietly 
iubimtied  to  the  impoflor,  who  was  thus  fur  a time 
cttftblifhed  on  the  throne.  Indeed,  from  hi*  conduct 
during  the  /hurt  time  whLh  he  enjoyed  the  kingdom, 
he  appear*  to  have  teen  not  at  all  tmdcfejving  of  a 
crown.  He  began  with  granting  to  all  hift  fuhje&s  an  Rei  * of 
exemption  from  taxis  and  miliianr  fcrvice  for  three Snicrdi* tha 
yean,  and  treated 'all  of  them  in^ie  croft  beheficefitma^tan. 
manner.  To  fecure  himfclf  on ‘the  throne  the  icoie 
effectually,  he  married  Atoffa  the  daughter  of  Cyru*; 
thinking,  that  in  cafe  of  a difeovery  he  might  held  the 
empire  by  her  t tic.  She  had  before  be  rn  ncirr  ied  to  her 
brother  Cairbyfes,  on  u dc.ilion  of  the  magi  that  a 
king  of  Ptilia  might  do  m he  pleafcd;  and  b)  virtue  of 
th  a detifion  Snur  'is  ;dfo  married  her  as  her  brother. 

The  extreme  caution  of  Smerdis,  however,  promoted  u.  ’ 7 

the  difeovery  of  his  iirpoftorc.  He  had  married  ftll *c Jr«  dScw* 

hi*  pre 'ettffor’s  wive*,  an.ong  wh»>n  was  one  Phedy-  vccJ.  * 

n.a,  t.*-.c  daughter  ol  Ourie*  a P.rfljn  «r»Mfn.an  of  the 

firlt  tank.  Otauo,  who  fufpefled  that  the  king  was 

net  Srrerdis  the  fon  of  Cyrus,  (cot  a trurty  mefleri^rr 

to  his  daughter^  de bring  to  know  whether  he  was  fo . r 

pot;  but  Phcdynia,  having  never  fecu  thiaSmeiJi*. 

lould  not  give  auy  aufwer.  Her  father  then  dclircJ 

her  to  inquire  at  vtnffa,  who  could  not  hot  know  her 

own  brother.  However,  he  wn  again  difappomttd  ; 

for  Phc  i yin t ftcqu'intcd  him  that  all  the  king's  wives 

wcie  lodged  in  diflin^l  and  lepnnte  apartments, 

without  being  allowed  to  fee  each  other.  Thia  greatly 

increated  the  fufpicioni  of  Otmes;  upoft  w'hich  he  lent 

his  daughter  a third  meffage,  defiring  her,  the  next 

time  Ihc  Ihould  be  admitted  to  the  king’#  bed,  to  take 

an  oppor;unity  of  feeling  whether  he  had  cars  or  not : 

for  Cyrus  bad  formerly  cattfcJ  the  cars  of  Smcrdl*  tl« 

luagi^a  to  be  cut  off  fc»  £>me  crime  of  which  be  hal 

Lee* 
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Ferfia.  been  rtj3rr  j fo  that,  if  the  king  had  ear*,  (be  might 

^ * then  be  affured  that  he  was  Smerdis  the  fon  of  Cyrus. 

The  event  (bowed  that  the  fufpicion*  of  Otanes  were 
tg  juft;  and  Phcdyroa  having  acquainted  her  father  that 
A eonfpkra  the  kipg  had  no  ears,  a confpiriry  was  immediately 
er  formed  formed  again!!  him.  White  the  confpirator*  were  de* 
•gaott  hating  about  the  proper  means  of  csrr>  ing  their  drfigns 
into  execution,  Darius  the  fon  of  Hyflarpes  happening 
to  arrive  at  Sufa  where  hi*  father  was  governor,  they 
all  agreed  to  make  him  privy  to  their  defign.  He 
told  them,  at  their  firft  meeting,  that  he  thought  no- 
body in  the  empire  but  himfclf  had  known  that  Smer- 
dia the  fon  of  Cyrus  was  dead,  and  the  throne  ufurpe-l 
by  one  of  the  magi ; that  he  had  ccmc  with  a dcfi,n 
to  kill  the  ufurper  without  imputing  his  defign  to  any 
one,  that  the  glory  of  fuch  an  action  might  be  entirely 
bia  own.  But  fince  others  were  appr  fed  of  the  im- 
pollure,  he  infilled  that  the  nfurper  Ihould  hedifpHtchcJ 
without  delay.  Otanes,  on  the  other  hand,  wti  for 
putting  off  the  enterprife  till  fome  better  opportunity 
offered  ; but  Darius  protefted,  that  if  they  did  not 
make  the  attempt  thst  very  day,  he  would  prevent  any 
one  from  accufing  him,  by  difijoling  the  whole  matter 
to  the  impollor  hin.fclf. 

In  the  mean  time,  Smerdia  and  hi*  brother  h d by 
great  promifes  prevailed  on  Prenafpca  (the  executioner 
of  the  true  Smerdia)  to  bind  himfclf  by  an  oath  not  to 
difiover  the  fraud  they  had  put  on  the  Prrfians,  and 
^rrn  to  make  a public  fpecch,  declaring  th  it  the  pre- 
sent king  of  Pcrlia  waa  really  the  fon  of  Cyrus.  At 
the  time  appointed,  he  Vegan  bis  dtfcourfe  with  the 
genealogy  of  Cyrus,  putting  his  hearers  in  mind  of  the 
great  favours  the  nation  had  received  from  that  prince. 
After  having  extolled  Cyrus  and  his  family,  to  the 
great  aftonifhrmnt  of  all  prefent,  he  ronfefled  the 
whole  tran  faction  with  regard  to  the  death  of  Smer- 
dia; telling  the  people,  that  the  apprehenfions  of  the 
danger  he  mull  inevitably  run  by  publilhing  the  im- 
pofture  had  constrained  him  to  conceal  it  fa  long  ; hut 
now,  not  being  a1  le  any  longer  to  aft  fuch  a dilhonour- 
able  part,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  compel- 
led by  Caml  yfea  to  put  his  brother  to  death  with  his 
own  hand,  and  that  the  perfon  who  pofleffed  the  throne 
was  Smerdia  the  magian.  He  then  begged  pardon  of 
the  gods  and  men  for  the  crime  he  had  committed;  and 
fulminating  many  imprecations  againil  the  Peifians  if 
they  failed  to  recover  the  fiivcTtignty,  he  threw  him- 
felf  headlong  from  the  top  u!  the  tower  on  which  he 
ftood,  ani  died  on  the  fpot. 

^ lo  the  mean  time  the  confpirator#,  who  were  a!- 
vancing  towards  the  palace,  were  informed  of  what  had 
happened  : and  Otanes  was  again  for  deferring  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  cutcrpriie  : but  D-'riut  in  fill  mg  upon 
the  danger  of  delay,  they  proceeded  boldly  to  the  pa- 
lace j and  being  admitted  by  the  guards,  who  did  not 
fufpeft  them,  they  killed  both  the  ufurptr  an  J his  bro- 
ther ; alter  which  lliey  expofed  their  head*  to  the 
people,  and  dc«  hired  the  whole  impofturc.  The  Per- 
sians at  this  were  fo  enraged,  that  they  fell  on  the 
whole  feft,  and  killed  every  one  of  the  magi  they  could 
meet  with  ; and  had  not  the  daughter  been  flopped  by 
tught,  not  one  of  the  order  w<  uld  have  been  left  alive. 
The  day  on  which  this  (laughter  happened  was  after- 
ward* celebrated  by  the  Peifians  with  the  greateft  fo- 
itmnity,  and  culled  by  the  name  of  Ma^<fUuia%  Of 
Vot.  XIV.  Part  L 
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the  JLntghlcr  cf  d.t  Mogi.  On  that  feftival  the  mag!  Pwfiv 
durll  not  appear  abroad,  tut  were  obliged  to  flint * 
themfeives  up  in  their  houfes.  Smerdia  the  magiart 
reigned  only  eight  months. 

When  the  tumult  was  a little  fublHeri,  the  ronfpi- 
rotors,  who  were  feven  in  number,  met  together  in 
order  to  eleft  a new  king,  or  to  determine  what  form 
of  government  they  Ihould  next  introduce.  Otanes 
was  for  a repu  lie:  but  being  over-ruled  by  the  reft, 
he  declared,  thnt  as  h<*  was  determined  not  to  be  a 
kimr,  neither  would  he  be  ruled  by  one  ; and  therefore 
infilled  that  he  and  his  family  Ihoul  1 ever  afterwards 
remain  free  from  fu!  jeftion  to  the  royal  power.  Thi* 
was  not  only  granted,  \ ut  it  was  further  agreed  hy  the 
other  fix,  that  whoever  was  chofen  Ihould  every  year 
prefent  Otznes  with  a Median  veil,  a mark  of  great 
dirtinftiun  among  the  Pcrfuns,  !>ecatife  l.e  had  been 
the  chief  author  of  the  enterprife.  They  further  agreed 
to  meet  at  a certain  place  next  morning  at  fun  rife  on 
horfebark,  and  that  he  whofc  horfc  fini  neighed  ihould  t# 
be  king.  This  being  overheard  hy  Ocbores,  who  hid  Dario*  Hy- 
the  care  of  Darius's  horfc*,  he  led  a mare  over-night  JHl* ^ tho* 
to  the  place,  and  brought  his  mailer's  horfc  to  her.lcn  ** 
The  next  morning,  the  horfc  remembering  the  pi  ice, 
immediately  neighed  for  the  mare  ; anj  the  five  lordi 
ditmomning,  fainted  Daiius  as  their  king. 

Darius  Hyftafpes  was  defied  king  of  Pcrfia  in  the 
year  522  B.  C.  Immediately  after  his  a ceffion,  he 
promoted  the  other  fix  confpirator*  to  the  (HI  employ- 
ments in  the  kingdom,  married  the  two  daugl  iters  of 
Cyrus,  Atofia  and  Artyflona,  Parmys  the  daughter  of 
the  true  Smerdis,  and  Phedyma  the  daughter  of  Ota- 
nes, who  had  detected  the  import  u re  of  the  magian.  He 
then  divided  the  whole  empire  into  so  fttrapies  or  gd- 
vernments,  and  appointed  a governor  over  each  divifion, 
ordering  them  to  pay  I im  an  annual  tribute.  The  in- 
habitants of  Colchis,  with  fome  others,  were  enjoined 
only  to  make  annual  prefents,  and  the  Arabians  to 
furnilh  every  year  fuch  a quantity  of  frankincenfe  ay 
equalled  the  weight  of  iood  talents.  Thus  Darius 
received  the  yearly  tribute  of  14.560  Eulceic  talents, 
upward#  of  2^0,000  pounds  llcrlina. 

Under  D irius,  the  huilding  of  the  temple  of  Jcru- 
falem,  which  haJ  been  olillrufitd  by  C unhyfei  and 
Smerdia,  went  on  fuccefsfully,  and  the  Jewilh  Hate 
was  entirely  rtrflorcd.  '1  he  moll  rrmsikable  ot  Darius's 
other  tranfaftions  were  hi*  expeditions  agiinft  Ba’  y- 
lon  ; again U Scythia,  India,  anj  Greece.  The  expe- 
dition againll  Bdylon  took  pi  .ec  in  the  ye^r  ^ 1 7 B.  C.Revo;t  gf 
when  the  people,  ima'  le  to  bear  the  oppr'fiirm  of  thefb*  B-by* 
Pcrliaok,  and  likewife  difron tented  lecaufc  the  fiat  ofUxiua*. 
government  was  remove.)  from  tl.cir  city  ro  Sofa  itt 
rerfia,  to  k the  opportunity  of  the  troubles  which 
happened  in  the  reigns  of  Cam*  yfe?  and  Smerdis,  to 
(lore  their  city  with  all  kind- of  provifious  fufiiricnt  to 
fiive  them  fur  many  years;  after  which  they  broke 
rut  into  an  open  rebellion,  and  thi*  quickly  brought 
upon  them  Darius  with  all  his  farces.  'I  lie  Babylonians 
pvivciving  tbrmfdvci  (hilt  up  by  fo  nmucrou#  an  army, 
turned  all  their  thoughts  towards  the  fupporting  of  a 
long  fiege,  which  tliey  imagined  would  fire  out  she 
king’s  troops.  To  picvent  the  confumptior  of  their 
provifious,  they  took  the  moll  barbarous  and  cruel  re- 
lolulion  that  ever  was  put  in  execution  by  any  intion. 

They  agreed  among  themfeives  to  get  rid  of  all  vine* 
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ccflary  mouths ; and  therefore,  gathering  together  all 
' the  ok!  men,  women,  and  children,  they  ftrangled 
them  without  diftin&ion  ; every  one  being  allowed 
only  to  keep  the  wife  he  liked  bell,  and  a maid  fer van t 
to  do  the  work  of  the  ho  ufe.  The  ficge  continued  for 
a year  and.  eight  months ; nor  was  there  any  likelihood 
of  its  being  ended,  when  Zopyrua,  one  of  Darius's  chief 
Commanders,  put  him  in  poffcffion  of  it  by  the  follow- 
ing ftratagera.  He  cut  off  his  nofc  and  ears,  an  l 
having  manpled  his  body  with  flripcs  in  a moil  cruel 
manner,  he  fled  to  the  Babylonians  thus  disfigured, 
pretending  that  !.e  had  been  fo  treated  by  Darius  for 
advifing  him  to  r ife  the  fiegc.  Being  intruded  with 
the  command  of  fome  fortes,  he  cut  off  feveral  pirties 
of  the  Pcrlian  army,  uhom  Darius  thus  facrificcd  in 
order  to  raiic  the  chara&er  of  Zopyrus  the  higher 
among  the  Babylonians.  In  this  manner  he  fu  much 
rlDMdhcd  hi*  credit,  that  at  laft  he  was  made  com- 
m-nder  in  chief  of  all  the  Babylonilh  forces,  and  the 
guard  of  the  city  committed  entirely  to  his  care;  and 
no  fooner  was  this  done  than  he  delivered  it  qp  to 
Darius,  who,  to  prevent  their  re!  cliing  a feiond  trfRr, 
beat  down  the  walls  of  that  metropolis  to  the  height 
of  to  cubits.  Tluee  thoufand  of  the  moft  adivc 
in  the  rebellion  were  impaled  j tlie  reft  pardoned. 
As  they  had  deftroyed  moft  of  their  women,  the 
reighbeuring  nations  were  commanded  to  furnifh  them 
with  wives,  and  50,000  women  were  frnt  to  that  city, 
by  which  oscans  it  was  prevented  from  being  depopu- 
It  ted.  Zopyru*  was  rewarded  with  the  higheft  ho- 
nours, and  had  the  whole  tcvcnucsof  Babylon  bellow- 
ed on  him  for  life. 

After  the  reduction  of  Babylon  Darius  undertook 
a Scythian  expedition,  directed  sgjinft  thofe  nations 
which  lie  hetween  the  Danube  r.nd  the  Tanais.  His 
pretext  for  this  war  was,  to  revenge  the  calamities 
which  thefe  nations  had  brought  upon  Alia  about  1 20 
years  before,  when  thry  invaded  and  fibdued  Media  ; 
keeping  it  in  fubjeCtion  for  the  fpace  of  28  years,  as 
we  have  rehted  under  that  article.  In  this  expedition 
be  was  attended  with  an  army  of  700,000  men.  With 
rhefe  he  marched  to  the  Thracian  Bofphorus ; which 
having  paflW  on  a bridge  of  boats,  he  reduced  all 
Thrace.  From  Thrace  he  advanced  to  the  Danube, 
where  he  had  appointed  his  fleet  to  meet  him.  This 
river  he  puffed  ou  another  bridge  of  boats,  and  entered 
tk^ythia.  His  enemies,  however,  were  too  wife  to  op- 
pofi  fuch  a formidable  power  in  the  open  field  ; and 
therefore  retired  before  him,  wafting  the  country  as 
they  went  along,  till  at  bfl  the  king,  fenfible  of  the 
danger  he  was  in,  refold  to  give  over  the  enterprife 
r.ijd  return  home.  In  order  to  do  fo  with  fafety,  he 
lighted  a gtcat  number  of  fires  in  the  night-time,  and 
decamped  ; leaving  behind  him  the  old  men  and  the 
lick,  whp  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  The 
Scythians  perceiving  that  Darius  was  gone,  detached 
a confi  lerable  body  to  the  bridge  over  the  Danube  ; 
and  as  they  wcr.-  well  acquainted  with  the  roads,  they 
got  thither  before  the  Perfian*.  The  Scythians  had 
frnt  exprefft*  !*fo»c  hand  to  perfuade  the  Ionian*, 
whom  l)ariu*  had  left  to  guard  the  bridge,  to  break 
it  dov  n and  retire  to  their  own  country;  and  this  they 
pieftV  1 the  more  carneftly,  that  as  the  lime  preftriSed 
by  Darius  was  now  expired,  they  were  at  liberty  to 
return  holm,  without  breaking  their  word  or  tciag 
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wanting  in  their  duty.  Miltiades,  prince  of  the  Cher-  fetfis. 
fonefus  of  Thrace,  was  for  embracing  fo  favourable  art  — 
opportunity  of  cutting  off  Darius’s  retreat,  and  (ba- 
king off  the  Perfian  yoke  at  once : all  the  other  com- 
manders agreed  with  him,  except  Hyftiasus  prince  of 
Miletus ; who  reprefented  to  the  Ionian  chiefs,  that 
their  power  was  conne&ed  with  that  of  Darius,  Gnce 
it  was  under  his  protection  that  each  of  them  was  lord 
in  his  own  city;  and  that  the  cities  of  lonia^would  not 
fail  to  depofc  them  and  recover  their  liberty,  if  the 
Pei  flan  power  Ihould  fink  or  decline.  This  fpcech  made 
a deep  imprtffion  on  the  reft,  and  it  was  at  Lft  deter- 
mined that  they  (houhl  wait  for  Darius;  and  in  order 
to  deceive  the  Scythians,  thry  began  to  hnnk  down 
the  bridge,  but  advifed  them  to  return  back  and  defeat 
Darius.  Thry  did  fo,  but  miffed  him  ; and  he  having 
thus  fafily  efeaped  fo  great  a danger,  immediately  re- 
paffed  the  Bofphorup,  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters 
at  Sardis,  leaving  Mcgabyzus,  one  of  hit,  chief  generals, 
to  complete  the  conquell  of  Thrace.  4 

The  king  having  fufli  ciently  rcficlhed  his  troops, He  coo- 
who  had  fullered  extremely  in  the  Scythian  ex prdi cion, quer*  Indli* 
began  to  think  of  extending  bis  dominions  ealiward  ; 
and,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  defign,  rcfolvrd  in  the 
firft  place  to  difeover  thofe  countries.  With  this 
view,  he  caufed  a fleet  to  be  built  and  equipped  at  Caf- 
patyrus,  a city  on  the  river  Indus.  The  command  of 
this  fleet  he  gave  to  one  Seylax,  a Grecian  of  Cary- 
andiaa  city  of  Caria,  who  was  well  verfed  in  maritingra^ 
affairs.  Him  he  ordered  to  (ail  down  the  current,  anow 
make  the  heft  difcovcrics  he  could  of  the  countries  ly- 
ing on  either  fide  of  the  river,  till  he  arrived  at  the 
fouthern  ocean  ; from  whence  he  was  to  lleer  his 
courfe  weftward,  and  lhat  way  return  to  Perils.  Scy- 
lax,  having  exactly  obferved  his  initru&ions,  and  fail- 
ed down  the  rivet  Indus,  entered  the  Red  Sea  by  the 
ft  rails  of  Babelmandel,  and  on  the  30th  month  from 
bis  firft  fitting  out,  landed  at  the  fame  place  from 
whence  Nechu  king  of  Egypt  formerly  fint  out  the 
Phmnicians  who  circumnavigated  Africa.  Frrnn  hence 
Scylax  returned  to  Sufi,  where  he  gave  a full  account 
of  his  difeoveries;  upon  which  Darius,  marching  into 
India  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army,  reduced  that 
large  country,  and  made  it  a province  of  the  Perfian 
empire,  drawing  from  thence  an  annual  tribute  of  360 
talents  of  gold. 

Soon  after  the  expedition  of  Darius  againft  India  ft evolt  #f 
happened  the  revolt  of  the  Innians,  which  gave  occa*^6  Ionian*, 
fion  to  his  expedition  into  Greece;  an  account  of  which*** 
is  given  under  the  articles  Attica,  Greece,  S»ar- 
ta,  &c,  The  ill  fuccefs  which  attended  him  here, 
however,  was  fo  far  from  making  him  drop  the  enter- 
prifi,  that  it  only  made  him  the  more  intent  on  re- 
ducing the  Grecians ; and  he  refolvci  to  head  his  army 
in  perfon,  having  attributed  his  former  bad  fuccefs  to 
the  inexperience  of  his  generals.  But  while  he  was 
employed  ?n  making  the  neceffary  preparations  for 
this  purpofe,  he  received  intelligence  that  the  Egyp- 
tians had  revoke  !,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  make 
preparations  for  reducing  them  alfo ; and  belcrc  this 
could  be  done,  the  king  died,  after  having  reigned  36 
years,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  fog  Xerxes.  15 

This  prince  afeended  the  thione  of  Pcrfia  iu  the  Expeditions 
year  485  B.  C. ; and  his  firft  enterprife  was  to  reduce"1  ~crfce* 
the  Egyptians;  which  he  tffettually  did,  bringing 
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them  into  a worfe  date  of  flavery  than  they  ever  had 
experienced  before.  After  this  he  rcfolved  on  an  ex- 
pedition into  Greece  ; the  unfortunate  event  of  which 
is  related  under  the  article  Attica.  By  his  misfor- 
tunes in  the  Grecian  expedition,  he  became  at  lad 
lb  difpirited,  that  he  thenceforth  abandoned  all 
thoughts  of  war  and  conquers;  but  growing  tyranni- 
cal, and  oppre fling  his  fubjefts,  he  was  murdered  in 
his  ted,  in  the  year  464  B.  C.  and  ? ill  of  his  reign  ; 
and  was  fuccccdcd  by  his  third  fon  Artaxerxcs,  fur- 
named  J.unginusur  on  account  of  the  great  length  of 
his  arms. 

T*his  prince  is  named  Aim  farm  in  Scripture,  and  is 
the  fame  who  married  Etlhcr,  and  during  the  whole 
of  his  reign  (bowed  the  grrateft  kindnefs  to  the  Jewilh 
nation.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  was  oppofed 
by  Hyftafpes  the  fecond  fon  of  Xerxes,  whom,  how- 
evtt,  he  overcame,  though  not  without  conlidcrabte 
difficulty.  After  this  he  applied  himfilf  to  the  fettlc- 
roent  of  the  affairs  of  government,  and  reforming  many 
abufe*  which  had  crept  in  ; and  then,  being  fully 
eftablifhed  on  the  throne,  he  appointed  feails  and  re- 
joicings to  be  made  fur  1H0  days  in  the  city  of  Sufa  ; 
at  ouc  of  which  he  rcfolved  to  divorce  his  queen  for 
difoketfience ; and  afterwards  married  Either,  as  we 
And  it  recorded  in  the  facrcd  writings. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  the 
Egyptians  revolted  anew,  and,  being  aflilted  by  the 
Athenians,  held  out  for  fix  years)  but  were  again  ob- 
liged to  fubmit,  and  continued  in  fubjeftion  during 
the  whole  of  his  reign.  Nothing  elfe  remarkable 
happened  during  the  life  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanui, 
who  died  in  the  41  tt  year  of  his  reign  ; and  was  fuc* 
ceeded  by  Xerxes  II.  the  only  fon  he  had  by  his  queen, 
though  by  his  concubines  he  had  17.  Xerxes  having 
drunk  immoderately  at  an  entertainment  immediately 
after  his  acceffion,  retired  to  a chamber  in  order  to  re- 
frtlh  himfeif  with  deep  ; but  here  he  was  murdered  by 
Sogdianus,  the  fon  of  Artaxerxes  by  one  of  his  concu- 
bines, after  he  had  reigned  45  days. 

Sogdianus  was  fetree  feated  on  the  throne  when 
he  put  to  death  Bagorazus,  the  moft  faithful  of  all 
his  father's  eunuchs  ; by  which,  and  the  murder  of 
his  fovcrcign,  he  became  generally  odious.  Upon 
this,  fenfible  of  the  dangerous  fituation  in  which  he 
wss,  he  fent  for  one  of  his  brothers  named  Ockust 
whom  he  fufpe&ed,  with  a defign  to  murder  him  the 
moment  he  arrived.  Ochus,  however,  undcrltanding 
his  defign,  put  off,  by  fcvtral  pretences,  ki»  coming, 
till  he  had  drawn  together  a powerful  army,  with 
which  he  advanced  to  the  confines  of  Periia.  Here 
he  openly  declared,  that  his  defign  was  to  revenge  his 
biothcr's  death  ; which  brought  over  to  him  many  of 
the  nobility  and  governors  of  province?,  by  whom  he 
was  immediately  proclaimed  king.  Sogdianus,  feeing 
himfeif  thus  deferted,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  all  his 
friends,  came  to  an  accommodation  with  Ochus  ; who 
no  fooner  had  him  in  his  power  than  he  caufed  him  to 
be  futfocated  among  alhes  ; a punifhment  invented  on 
purpofc  lor  him. 

Ochus  being  firmly  fettled  on  the  throne  by  ti  e 
death  of  Sogdianus,  changed  his  name  to  Darius  ; and 
is  by  hiftonact  commonly  called  lJariut  Not /f us,  or 
The  "Boflord.  Bet  Arfites,  another  of  the  brothers, 
feeing  in  what  manner  Sogdianus  had  got  the  better 
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of  Xerxes,  and  been  afterwards  driven  out  by  Ochus,  **cr^V» 
began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  treating  him  in  the  ""’v  ' " 
fame  manner.  He  was  not,  however,  fo  fincccfsful ; 
for,  being  defeated  in  an  engagement,  lie  furren  lered 
himftlf  in  hopes  of  mercy,  bait  wa*  immediately  put 
to  death  by  iuffocation  in  alhes.  Several  other  per- 
ions  were  executed : but  thefe  feverities  did  not  pro- 
cure him  the  repofe  which  he  expelled  ; fot  his  whole 
reign  was  ditlurbed  with  violent  commotions  in  various 
parts  of  the  empire.  One  of  the  mod  dangerous  was 
raifed  by  Pifuthna  governor  of  Lydia  ; but  he  being 
deferted  by  his  Greek  mercenaries,  was  at  fall  over- 
come, and  put  to  death  : however,  his  fon  Amor  gas 
continued  to  infelt  the  maritime  provinces  of  Alia 
Minor  for  two  years  ; till  he  alfo  was  taken  prifoner 
by  Tiffaphcrncs,  the  new  governor  of  Lydia,  who  put 
him  to  death.  Other  infurreftions  quickly  followed 
this : but  the  greateff  misfortune  which  bcfcl  Dariua 
during  the  whole  courfc  of  his  reign  wr.s  the  revolt  of 
the  Egyptians,  who  could  not  be  reduced.  Before 
his  death  he  invented  Cyrus  his  youngcll  fon  with  the 
fuprcroc  government  of  all  the  provinces  of  Afia  Minor. 

This  was  done  through  the  pcrfualions  of  his  mother 
Paryfatis,  who  had  an  abfolute  fway  over  her  hufband  ; 
and  Ihe  procured  this  command  for  him,  that  he  mi{ht 
thereby  be  enabled  to  contend  for  the  kingdom  after 
his  father’s  death.  She  even  infilled  that  the  king  Ibouid 
declare  him  heir  to  the  crown  before  he  died  ; but  this 
he  couli  not  by  any  means  be  induced  to  do.  He  Artaxerxes 
died  in  the  year  405  B.  C.  and  was  fucceeded*  by  hys  Mnemoa. 
fon  Artaxerxes,  by  the  Greeks  furnamed  Ahumon  011 
account  of  his  extraordinary  memory.  f 

The  mod  remarkable  tranfadion  which  happened  Revolt  at 
during  the  reign  of  this  prince  was  the  revolt  of  hilOynisth^ 
brother  Cyrus.  This  young  prince  had  been  raifed  hunger, 
to  fo  great  power  through  the  intercil  of  his  mother, 
on  purpofe  that  he  might  revolt,  as  we  have  already 
fecn.  He  began  with  gaining  over  the  cities  under 
the  government  of  Tiflaphcrnes ; which  quickly  pro- 
duced  a war  with  that  governor.  Cyrus  then  be.:an 
to  aflemble  troops,  which  he  pretended  were  defigned 
only  againd  Ti  flap  heme  I.  As  he  had  given  great  af- 
fillancc  to  the  Lacedemonians  in  their  wait  again  it 
the  Athenians,  he  now  in  return  demanded  afliltance 
from  them;  which  rcqiteft  they  very  readily  complied 
with,  ordering  their  fleet  immediately  to  join  him; 
and  to  obey  in  every  thing  the  command!)  of  Tamos 
his  admiral.  At  latl  Cyrus,  having  collected  an  ar- 
my  of  13,300  Greek  mercenaries  and  100,000  regu- 
lar troops  of  other  nations,  fet  out  from  Sardis,  di-  . 
refling  his  march  towards  Upper  Alia;  the  army  be- 
ing entirely  ignorant  of  the  expedition  on  which  they 
were  going.  When  they  arrived  at  Tarfus,  the  Greek*, 
fufpcciing  that  they  were  marching  again il  th-  k;ng, 
refilled  to  proceed  any  further ; hut  Cyrus  having 
gained  them  over  with  prefentt  and  promifee,  they  n 
Toon  went  cn  with  latisfa&ion.  Having  arrived  at  flit  tie  of 
Cunaxi  in  the  province  of  Babylon,  Cyrus  found  his <-un'sl3' 
brother  with  900,000  men  ready  to  engage  him. 
Whereupon,  leaping  out  of  his  chariot,  he  command* 
ed  his  troops  to  Hand  to  their  arms  and  fall  into  their 
rank* ; which  was  done  with  great  expedition,  no 
time  being  allowed  the  faldiers  to  refrclh  tbemfeUcs. 
Cletrchns,  the  commansler  of  the  Peloponiefi-tn  troop?, 
advifed  Cyruj  not  to  charge  hiperfon,  but  to  rc.aain  m 
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tlx  r*ar  of  the  Greek  battalions ; but  this  ad^ce  be  powerful  army,  which  purfued  aril  haraffed  them  if!  IVrlh. 

~ " T rejected  w-rh  iolbrttiaa,  faying,  that  he  fhould  thus  the  •» y,  they  maJe  good  their  retreat  for  13 15  m:le»  » ^ 

render  himlclf  unworthy  of  the  crown  for  which  he  through  the  province*  belonging  to  the  en;my,  ani 
war  fighting.  A«  the  king**  arrry  drew  ne-ir,  the  got  fafe  to  the  Greek  cities  or  the  Euxine  fca.  This 
Greeks  fell  upon  them  with  fu.-h  fury,  that  they  rout-  retreat  (the  longe'l  that  was  ever  made  through  an 
ed  the  wing  nipofite  to  them  slmoft  at  the  firlt  onfet;  enemy’s  country)  w:»a  conducted  at  fird  bv  Clrarchm  1 
upon  which  Cyrus  war  with  loud  (bouts  prociiimeJ  but  he  bring  cut  off  through  the  treachery  of  Tiffa- 
ktng  by  thofc  who  floo  l next  to  him.  But  he,  in  phernct,  Xenophon  w»s  chofen  in  his  room,  who  at 
the  mean  time,  perceiving  that  Artaxerxcs  was  wheel-  latt  brought  hw  roen  fafe  into  Greece  : but  for  a full 
ing  about  to  atta  k him  in  (link,  advanced  againfl  account  of  that  famous  r*  in  m,  fee  the  article  Xi.no- 
kim  with  600  ebofen  hoTfe,  killed  ArtagefcJ  captain  mov. 

of  the  king’*  gmrda  with  b»s  own  ban!,  nnd  put  the  The  war  with  Cyrus  was  fcarcc  ended,  whm  ano- W»r  V& 
whole  boJy  to  fli2hu  In  this  encounter,  difeovering  ther  hioke  out  with  the  Lacedemonians,  on  the  follow- 
his  brother,  he  (purred  on  his  horfe,  and,  coming  up  ing  account,  Tiflipherncs  being  appointed  to  fucceed mouuBfc 
to  him,  rngaged  h m with  great  fury  ; which  in  fornc  Cyrus  in  all  his  uower,  to  which  was  added  ail  which 
degree  turned  the  battle  into  a fingle  conahat.  Cyrus  he  himf.lf  poffcffe  l formerly  , began  to  opprefa  the 
hilled  his  brother’s  horfe,  ami  wounded  him  on  tire  Gtcrk  cities  in  Alia  in  a moll  cruel  manner.  On  this 


.ground  ; t m he  immediately  mounted  another  hoife, 
when  Cyrus  attacked  him  again,  g ivc  him  a feeond 
wound,  and  had  already  lifted  up  his  hand  to  give  him 
« thirl,  when  the  guards,  pereming  the  danger  in 
which  their  kiog  was,  difeharged  their  arrows  at  once 
iK.ainll  his  nntagontil,  who  nt  the  fame  time  throwing 
h 1 mfelf  headlong  upon  hii  brother,  was  pierced  through 
by  his  javelin.  He  fell  dead  upon  the  fpot  ; and  all 
the  chief  lords  of  his  court,  refulving  not  to  lurvive 
lire,  were  (lain  in  the  fame  place. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Greeks  having  defeated  the 
enemy’s  left  wing  commanded  by  Tiffaphernes,  r.nJ 
the  king's  right  wmg  having  put  to  flight  Cyrus’s  left, 
both  partien,  bong  if'norunt  of  what  had  palled  elfc- 
where,  imagined  that  they  had  gained  the  vi&ory. 
But  'riffapliernts  acquainting  the  king  that  his  men 
had  been  put  to  flight  by  the  Greeks,  he  immediately 
rallied  his  troops,  in  order-  to  attack  them,  '('be 
Greeks,  under  the  command  of  Clcarvhus,  eafily  re- 
pulfei  them,  and  porfued  them  to  the  foot  of  the 
neighbouring  hills.  As  night  was  drawing  near,  they 
• halted  nt  the  foot  of  the  hill,  much  furprifed  that  nei- 
ther Cyrus  h>mfelf,  nor  any  meffenger  from  him,  h^d 
appeared  ; for  a*  yet  they  knew  nothing  of  his  death 
and  the  defeat  of  the  refl  of  the  army.  They  deter- 
mine J therefore  to  return  to  their  camp,  which  thty 
did  accordingly  ; but  found  there  that  the  grealeft 
pait  of  their  baggage  had  been  plundered,  and  all  their 
jrroviftoni  taken,  which  obliged  them  to  pafs  the  night 
in  the  camp  with  tut  any  fort  of  rcfreflimcnt.  The 
next  rooming,  ns  they  were  ft  ill  expecting  to  hear  from 
Cyrus,  they  received  the  news  of  hii  death,  sod  the 
defeat  of  that  part  of  the  army.  Whereupon  they  fent 
deputies  to  Arxns,  who  was  commander  in  chief  of 
all  the  otner  forces  of  Cyrus,  offering  him,  as  conque- 
rors, the  down  of  Perlia.  Anteus  rcje&ed  the  offer, 
and  acquainting  them  that  he  intended  to  let  out  ear- 
^ ly  in  the  morning  on  his  return  to  Ionia,  advifed  them 

Ketic«t  to  join  him  in  the  night.  They  followed  his  dircc- 

•*f  ten  tione,  and,  under  the  con  in ft  of  Clearchue,  began  their 
Greeks!^  ra^rch,  arriving  at  bis  camp  about  midnight,  whence 
thty  fet  out  on  their  return  to  Greece.  1 hey  were 
at  a vail  dittaruc  from  their  own  country,  in  the  vtry 
heart  of  the  Pcrfinn  empire,  furiounded  by  a victorious 
and  numerous  armv,  and  had  no  way  to  return  again 
hut  by  forcing  their  way  through  an  immenfe  track 
of  the  enemy's  country.  But  their  valour  and  refo- 
iution  mattered  til  thtfe  difficulties , and,  iu  fpitc  of  a 


they  fent  ambutfadon  to  Spaita,  detiring  the  aililtance 
of  that  powerful  republic.  The  S.-artau*  having  end- 
ed their  long  war  with  the  Athenians,  willingly  laid 
hold  of  the  prrfeat  opportunity  of  breaking  aga.n  with 
the  Pcrlians,  and  therefore  font  again  tt  (hem  an  army 
un  let  the  command  of  Thimbro,  who,  1 eing  llrengih- 
cncd  hy  the  forces  which  returned  under  Xenophon, 
took  the  field  again  tt  Tiffaphernes.  But  Thimbro  be- 
ing f.. on  recall  e ! upon  fenne  complaints,  Dcicylltdas, 
a brave  officer  and  experienced  engineer,  was  appoint- 
ed to  faceted  Ivm;  and  he  carried  on  the  war  to  much 
xr.orc  advantage  th.«n  his  prcdcccffor.  On  bis  arrival 
in  Afn,  finding  that  Tiffaphernes  was  at  variance  with 
another  governor  named  Phamaisxtu^  he  concluded  a 
truce  with  the  former,  and  marching  again  It  Pharna- 
bazus,  drove  him  quite  out  of  iEolis,  and  took  fcveral 
cities  in  other  part*.  The  latter,  however,  imme- 
diately repaired  to  the  Perfian  court,  where  he  made 
loud  complaints  again  it  Tiffaphernes,  hut  gave  the 
king  a molt  falutary  advice,  whi-  h was  to  equip  a 
powerful  fleet,  and  give  the  comir.aod  of  it  to  Conon 
tlie  Athenian,  the  beft  fra  officer  of  his  time,  by  which 
means  he  would  < bftiuft  the  paflage  of  further  rccruita 
from  Greece;  and  thus  foon  put  an  end  to  the  power 
of  the  l^icedcmofuana  in  Alia.  This  advice  being  ap- 
proved of,  the  king  ordered  500  talents  for  the  equip- 
ment of  a fleet,  with  directions  to  give  Conon  the  com- 
mand of  it. 

In  the  mein  time,  Drrcyllidai,  with  all  his  valour 
and  (kill,  fullered  himfelf  to  be  drawn  iuto  fuch  a dis- 
advantageous fituation,  that  he  mull  inevitably  have 
Inn  dettroyed  with  f.i*  whole  army,  had  it  not  bee* 
through  the  cowardice  of  Tiflaphcrnea,  who  having 
experienced  the  Grecian  valour  at  the  battle  of  Cu- 
naxi,  could  not  by  any  means  be  induced  to  attack 
them.  The  Ltccdcmonuna,  however,  having  heard 
that  the  Prtfian  monarch  was  fitting  out  a great  fleet 
again  tt  them,  refoive  ! to  pu(h  on  the  war  as  vigorouf- 
ly  as  poffiolc  ; and  for  this  purpofc  fent  over  Agefi- 
laus  one  of  their  kings,  and  * molt  experienced  com- 
mander, into  Alia.  This  expedition  was  carried  on 
with  fuch  fecrecy,  that  Agefilaus  arrived  at  Ephcfua 
before  the  Pcrfians  bad  the  lead  notice  of  his  defigns. 
Here  be  took  the  field  with  10,000  foot  and  4000 
horfe,  and  falling  upon  the  euemy  while  they  were  to- 
tally unprepared,  carried  every  thing  before  him.  Tif* 
fapherues  deceived  hire  into  a truce  till  he  had  leifure 
to  affcmblc  his  forces,  but  gained  hide  by  hii  treach- 
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for  Agcfilau*  deceived  him  in  hi*  turn,  and  while 
' Tiffsphernt*  marched  his  troops  into  Caria,  the  Greeks 
invaded  arid  plundered  Phrygia. 

Early  in  the  fpring,  AgcliLus  gave  out  tliat  his  de- 
fign  was  to  invade  Lydia  $ but  Tiffiphcrne*,  who  re- 
membered the  1 ft  year**  fttstagem,  now  taking  it  for 
granted  that  Agetilau*  word!  really  invade  Carta, 
made  hit  troops  again  march  to  *he  dc'tnce  ot  that 
province  But  Agefilaus  now  I d h*i  army  into  Ly- 
dtaas  he  had  given  out,  and  approache ! Sardis;  upon 
which  Tiffaphernes  recalled  hi*  force*  from  their  for- 
mer rout,  with  adefi^n  to  relieve  the  pLcc.  But  Cu- 
ria being  a very  mountainous  country,  and  unfit  for 
horfe,  ht  had  marched  th  ther  only  with  the  font,  and 
left  the  horfe  behind  on  the  border*  of  that  province. 
Whence,  on  their  marching  back  to  the  relief  of  Sar- 
dia,  the  horfe  being  fome  day*  march  before  the  foot, 
Agefilaus  took  the  advantage  ot  fa  favourable  an  op- 
portunity, and  frit  upon  them  before  the  toot  could 
come  to  their  affiftance.  The  Perfiata  were  routed  at 
the  very  firft  onfet;  after  which  Agefilaus  over-ran  the 
whole  country,  rnri.  king  both  himfclf  and  his  army 
with  the  fpoiU  of  the  conquered  Peruana. 

By  this  continued  in  fortune  Artaxerxes  was  fo 
much  provoked  again#  Tiffaphernes,  that  he  foun  af- 
ter caufed  him  to  he  put  to  death. 

On  the  death  ot  Tiffsphernes,  Tithrauftes,  who  was 
appointed  to  fuccccd  him,  feet  large  prefents  to  Agc- 
ftlaus,  in  bores  of  perfuadin^  him  to  abandon  his  con- 
quers ; but  finding  that  commander  war  not  by  any 
mean*  to  he  induced  to  rdinquifh  the  war,  he  lent  Ti- 
moc rates  of  Rhodes  into  Greece,  with  large  fum*  of 
money  to  corrupt  the  leading  men  in  the  cities,  and  re- 
kindle a war  again  ft  the  Lacedemonians.  This  ftia- 
tagetn  produced  the  intended  effedfc  ; for  the  citic*  of 
Thebe*,  Argo*’,  Corinth,  and  others,  entering  into  a 
confederacy,  obliged  them  to  nec&l  Agefilaus  to  the  de- 
fence of  hu  own  country. 

After  the  departure  of  Agefilaus  which  happened 
in  the  year  354  B.  C.  the  Lacedemonian  power  re- 
ceived a firvere  blow  at  Cnidos,  where  their  fleet  wu 
entirely  defeated  by  that  of  Artaxerxes  under  Conon, 
'5©  of  their  (hipa  being  taken  in  the  engagement*  after 
which,  Conon  and  Phirrsbazus  being  n, afters  of  the 
4ea,  failed  round  the  ifland*  and  coarts  of  Afia,  taking 
■the  cities  there  which  bad  been  reduced  by  the  Lace- 
demonians. Sefloa  and  Abydos  only  held  out,  and  re- 
filled the  ntmoft  efforts  of  the  enemy,  though  they  had 
been  hefiegeJ  both  by  fea  and  land. 

Neat  year  Conon  having  a fit  nr  led  a powerful  fleet, 
again  took  Phatoabazus  on  board,  and  reduced  the 
ifland  of  Melos,  from  whence  he  made  a defiant  on 
the  coaftt  of  Lyconia,  pillaging  all  the  maritime  pro- 
-vinect,  and  loading  his  fled  with  an  immenfe  booty. 
After  this,  Conon  obtained  leave  of  him  to  repair  to 
Athens  with  83  (hips  and  50  ulents,  in  order  to  re- 
build the  walls  of  that  city  ; having  firft  convinced 
Pharnabazus,  that  nothing  could  more  effc&ualiy  con- 
tribute to  the  weakening  of  the  power  of  Sparta  than 
putting  Atbeos  again  in  a condition  to  rival  its 
power.  He  no  fooner  arrived  at  1 incus  the  port  of 
Athens,  but  he  began  to  work  ; which,  as  he  had  a 
great  number  of  hinds,  and  was  fecor.Jcd  by  the  zeal 
of  all  thofc  that  were  well  inclined  to  the  Athenians, 
was  foon  completed,  and  the  city  not  only  reflored  to 
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it*  former  fp’cndor,  but  rendered  more  formidable  thin  Perf  a. 
ever.  The  Lacedemonians  were  now  reduced  to  the  ’—v  ^ 

ncccflity  of  acoeptiog  fuch  term*  of  peice  as  they  . 

could  procure.  The  term*  weic,  that  all  the  Greek  to  make 
citie*  in  Alii  fhould  he  fubjett  to  the  king  of  Pcrfia,ieaee  with 
?*  eUr>  the  iflan-'a  of  Cyprus  ani  Cbzomena;  that  the**1*  *** 
i flan  '*  of  Scyros  Lrmuo*,  and  l.nhroa,  fhould  l>€  re-  L*" 
flored  to  the  Athenian*,  and  all  the  cities  of  Greece, 
whether  fartU  or  great,  fhould  be  declared  free;  ani 
by  the  fame  treaty,  Artaxerxes  engaged  to  join  tbofe 
who  accepted  the  terms  hr  proposed,  and  to  affift  them 
to  the  utrnoft  of  his  power  againll  fuch  as  thould  reject 
them.  3S 

Artaxerxes,  being  now  difengaged  from  the  Gre-  Cyprtu  re- 
cinn  war,  turned  his  arm*  againft  Evagoras  king  of‘^uct<*' 
Cyprus.  This  man  was  defiended  from  the  ancient 
kings  of  Salamine,  the  capital  city  of  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus.  His  anccftors  had  held  that  city  for  many 
ages  in  quality  of  fiver eigns ; hut  were  at  laft  driven 
out  by  the  Pcrfian*,  who,  making  themfilves  mailers 
of  the  whole  ifland,  reduced  it  to  a Pcrfian  province. 

Evagoras,  however,  being  a man  of  an  enterprifing 
genius,  foon  became  weaiy  of  Itvin  j in  fubjedtion  to  a 
foreign  power,  drove  out  the  Pcrfian  governor,  andl 
recovered  his  paternal  kingdom.  Artaxcrxcs  attempt- 
ed to  drive  him  out  of  it  ; but,  being  diverted  by  the 
Greek  war.  was  obliged  to  put  on  t ie  enterprize. 

However,  Conon,  by  means  of  Ctefias  chief  phyfician 
to  Artaxerxes,  got  all  diflerencca  accommodated,  and 
Artaxcrxcs  proraifed  not  tomolclt  him  in  the  poffeflioa 
of  bis  (mall  kingdom.  Bat  Evagoras  fo.  11  becoming 
difcootented  with  fuch  a narrow  poflcfiion,  gradually 
reduced  under  his  fubjedtion  almoil  the  whole  of  the 
ifland.  Some,  however,  there  were,  who  held  out 
againft  him,  and  thefe  immediately  applied  to  Ar- 
uxerxes  for  affiftancc;  and  he,  as  foon  a*  the  war  with 
Gn  ece  was  at  an  end,  bent  all  his  force  againft  Eva- 
goras,  intending  to  drive  him  qute  out  of  the  ifland. 

The  Athenians,  however,  nctivithftanding  the  favours 
lately  conrerred  upon  them  by  the  king  of  Perfia, 
could  not  forbear  affilliug  their  oil  ally  in  fuch  a dread- 
ful emergency.  Accordingly,  they  fent  him  ten  men 
of  war  under  the  command  of  Phdocrtitca ; but  the 
Lacedemonian  fleet,  commanded  by  Talemias  brother 
to  Agtfilaus,  falling  in  with  them  near  the  ifle  of 
Rhodes,  furrounded  them  fo  that  not  one  fhip  could 
cfcapr.  The  Athenians,  determined  to  alfift  Evago- 
ras  at  all  events,  fent  Chabrias  with  another  flett  *ud 
a cunhder- ble  body  of  Ian  i force*  ; and  with  the  af- 
fillancc  of  thefe  be  quickly  reduced  the  whole  ifland. 

But  in  a ihoit  time,  the  Athenians  being  obliged,  in 
confequence  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Pcrfian*, 
to  rccal  Chabrias,  Artaxcrxcs  attacked  the  ifland  with 
an  m*my  of  300,000  men,  and  a fleet  of  300  flu  pc  E- 
vagoras  applied  to  the  Egyptians,  Libyan?,  Arabians, 

Tyrians,  and  other  nations,  from  whom  he  received 
fuppties  both  of  men  and  money  ; and  fitted  out  a fleet, 
with  which  he  ventured  an  engagement  with  that  of 
Artaxcrxcs.  But  being  defeated,  and  obliged  to  fliut 
himfclf  up  in  Salamine,  he  was  dofely  befieged  by 
fea  and  land.  Here  at  laft  he  was  obliged  to  capitu- 
late, and  abandon  to  the  Perfian*  the  whole  of  the 
ifland  except  Salamine,  which  he  held  a*  a king  tribu- 
tary to  Artaxcrxcs. 

The  Cyprian  war  being  e&dcd,  Artaxcuci  turned 

his 
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, ^c^a;  Ki*  arms  agninft  the  C-»dufian«t  whofe  country  lay  be* 
tween  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  fens.  But  thefe  na* 
Unfucccf**  tions  were  too  well  accuftomed  to  war  to  be  overcome 
ful  cxi*  by  the  Perliann;  and  therefore  the  king  was  obliged  to 
a^inO  the  a ian^on  l^c  Pr°jc&»  after  having  loft  a great  number 
cTducian*  troop*  and  all  the  horfes  which  he  took  out  with 

an  I Egj-p-  hi™*  In  hi*  Egyptian  expedition,  which  happened 
twn*.  immediately  after  the  Cadulian  war,  he  was  attended 
with  little  better  fuccef* ; which,  however,  was  owing 
to  the  bad  conduit  of  his  general  Phamahazus.  Thi* 
commander  being  entrufted  with  the  management  of 
the  Egyptian  war,  fent  an  ambaffador  to  Athens,  com- 
plaining that  Chabrias  had  engaged  in  the  fcrvice  of 
an  enemy  of  the  king  of  Perfit,  with  whom  the  Hate 
of  Athens  was  in  alliance,  and  threatening  the  repub- 
lic with  hi*  mailer’s  refentment  if  proper  fatisfaftioo 
wa*  not  given : at  the  fame  time  he  demanded  Iphi- 
crates, another  Athenian,  and  tha  bell  general  oi  his 
time,  to  command  the  Greek  mercenaries  in  the  Per- 
fian  ferviec.  This  the  Athenians  complied  with  ; and 
Iphicrates  having  muftered  bis  troops,  fo  exercifed 
them  in  all  the  art*  of  war,  that  they  became  after- 
wards very  famous  among  the  Greeks  under  the  name 
ot  Ipkicratrjian  fo'dirrt.  Indeed  he  had  fuflkient  time 
to  tnllruA  them;  for  the  Perfians  were  fo  flow  iu  their 
preparations,  that  two  whole  years  clapfed  before  they 
were  ready  to  take  the  firld.  At  the  fame  time  Ar- 
laxcrxes,  that  he  might  draw  the  more  mercenaries 
out  of  Greece,  fent  ambaff«dors  to  the  different  Hates 
in  it,  declaring  it  to  be  hi*  will  and  pleafnrc  that  they 
Ihould  live  at  peace  with  each  other,  on  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  lately  concluded  : which  declaration  was  re- 
ceived with  plcafure  by  all  the  ftates  except  Thebes, 
who  afpired  at  the  lovereignty  of  Greece;  and  accord- 
ingly refufed  to  conform  to  it.  All  things,  however, 
at  la  l being  ready  tor  the  expedition,  the  troops  were 
xnuftcrcd  at  the  city  then  called  Act,  and  fine*  P/#/e- 
nuut  j where  they  were  found  to  t-onfift  of  200, .000 
Per  fun  1 under  the  command  of  Pharnabazus,  and 
20»coo  Greeks  led  by  Iphicrates.  The  fleet  confifted 
of  300  ga'leys,  befides  a vaft  number  of  other  veffels 
•which  followed  with  provifions.  The  fleet  and  army 
began  to  move  at  the  fame  time;  and  that  they  might 
aA  in  concert,  they  feparated  as  little  at  pofliblc.  It 
was  propofed,  that  the  war  Ihould  begin  with  the  fiege 
ot  Pclulium ; but  Nrclancbus,  the  revolted  king  of 
Egypt,  had  provided  fo  well  for  the  defence  of  the 
pbcc».that  it  was  thought  expedient  to  drop  the  en- 
terprise, and  make  a defeent  at  one  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Nile.  In  this  they  fuccceded  : for  the  Egyptians 
not  expelling  them  at  thtt  place,  bad  not  taken  fach 
care  to  fortify  it  as  at  Pclulium.  The  furtref*  of 
confluence  was  eaiiiy  taken,  and  all  the  Egyptians 
in  it  put  to  the  fword.  After  this,  Iphicrates  was  for 
embarking  the  troops  without  lofa  of  time,  and  at- 
tacking Memphis  the  capital  of  Egypt.  Had  this  opi- 
nion been  followed  before  the  Egyptians  rrcomed 
from  the  confternatimi  into  which  they  were  thrown, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  whole  country  might 
have  been  reduced  ttt  once : but  Phau  nabazu*  would 
undertake  nothing  before  the  reft  of  the  forces  were 
come  up.  Iphicrates  then,  in  the  utmoll  vexation  xt 
loflng  fo  favourable  an  opportunity,  preffrd  Phai  naira- 
.zuo  to  all&w  him  to  attack  the  place  with  the  Creek 


mercenaries  only ; but  he  tefufed  this  atfo,  from  a Perft, 
mean  jealoufy  of  the  honour  which  Iphicrates  might  v— v— ^ 
acquire;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Egyptians  recovered 
fufficient  courage  to  put  themfeivcs  in  fuch  a pofture  of 
defence,  that  they  could  not  b«  attacked  with  any  pro- 
bability of  iuceefs;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  Nile  over- 
flowing as  ufual,  obliged  them  to  return  to  l’hcenice. 

The  expedition  was  again  undertaken  12  years  after, 
bat  without  fuccef*. 

The  laft  years  of  the  teign  of  Artaxcrxes  were  great-  Odjiu^u* 
ly  difturbed  by  diffcnfioni  in  his  family  ; which  at  laftceedsAr* 
broke  hi*  heart,  and  he  died  in  the  94th  year  of  his txxcrxcx- 
age,  and  46th  of  his  reign.  He  was  fucceeded  by  one 
of  his  Tons  named  Ochus , who  behaved  with  fuch  cruel- 
ty, that  almoft  one  half  of  hi*  dominions  revolted  as 
fooo  as  he  came  to  the  throne.  But,  by  rcafon  of  the 
diffenfions  of  tbe  rebels  among  themfelves,  all  of  them 
were  reduced,  one  after  another  ; anl  among  the  reft, 
tbe  Sidonians,  finding  thcmfclvca  betrayed,  burnt  them- 
fclvca  to  the  number  of  40,000,  together  with  their 
wives  and  children.  4I 

Ochus,  having  quelled  all  the  infurgeuts,  imme- Reduce* 
diately  fee  himfdf  about  reducing  Egypt,  and  for  thi*  Egypt, 
purpofe  procuted  a reinforcement  of  other  10,000 
mercenaries  from  Greece.  Oji  his  march,  he  loft  a 
great  number  of  hi*  men  drowned  its  the  lake  Sc  1 bonis, 
which  lie*  between  Phcenice  and  Egypt,  extending 
about  30  mile*  in  length.  When  the  fouth  wind 
blows,  the  whole  furface  of  this  lake  is  covered  with 
land,  in  fuch  a manner  that  no  one  can  diftinguilh  it 
from  the  firm  land.  Several  parties  of  Ochus**  army 
were  loft  in  it  for  want  of  proper  guides;  and  it  is  faid 
that  whole  armies  have  fometimes  periihed  in  the  fame  * 
place.  When  he  arrived  in  Egypt,  he  detached  three 
bodies  to  invade  the  country  in  different  parts ; each 
being  commanded  by  a Pciiian  and  a Greek  general. 

The  fir  11  was  led  by  Lachares  the  Theban,  and  Ro- 
fices  governor  of  Lydia  and  Ionia ; the  fecund  Ly 
Nicoftratus  the  Theban  and  Ariilazanes ; the  third 
by  Mentor  the  Rhodian  and  Bagoas  an  eunuch.  The 
main  body  of  the  army  he  kept  with  himfelf,  and  en- 
camped near  Pclulium,  with  a detign  to  w^tch  the 
events  of  the  war  there.  The  event  wa*  fucccfeful,  as 
we  have  related  under  the  snide  Egypt  ; an  l Ochus 
having  reduced  the  whole  country,  dismantled  their 
Itrongholds,  plundered  the  temples,  and  returned  to 
Babylon  loaded  wilh  booty. 

The  king,  having  ended  this  war  with  fach  fucccfs, 
conferred  very  high  rewards  on  his  mercenaries  and 
others  who  had  diftinguiihed  liumfJvc*.  To  Mentor 
the  Rhodian  he  gave  100  talents,  and  other  prefect* 

10  a great  value  ; appointing  him  alio  governor  of  all 
the  coaila  of  Alia,  and  committing  to  hi*  care  the 
whole  management  of  the  war  which  he  was  ftiil  carry* 
is;g  on  againft  fomc  province*  that  had  revolted  in  the 
beginning  of  hi*  reign  , and  all  thefe  either  by  ftrata- 
gems,  or  by  force,  lit  at  laft  reduce!  ; reliortug  the 
king’s  authority  in  all  thefe  places. — Ochus  then,  find- 
ing himCelf  free  from  ah  trouble*,  gave  hi*  attention  to 
nothing  but  his  plcafure*,  leaving  the  admin iftratiou 
of  affairs  entirely  to  Bigoas  the  tunuch,  and  to  Men- 
tor. Thefe  two  agreed  to  (hare  the  power  between 
them  ; in  confequciKc  or  which  the  iormcr  had  the  pro- 
vinces of  Upper  Alia,  and  the  latter  all  the  teft.  lia- 
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gets,  being  by  birth  an  Egyptian,  had  a great  zeal 
for  the  religion  of  his  country,  and  endeavoured,  on 
the  conqueft  of  Egypt,  to  influence  the  king  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Egypt ro  ceremonhs  ; hut,  in  fpite  of  all 
his  endeavours,  Ochui  not  only  refufed  to  comply,  but 
killed  the  facred  bull,  the  emblem  of  the  Egyptian  god 
Apis,  plundered  the  temples,  Rnd  carried  away  their 
facred  records.  This  Bagoas  fuppofed  to  he  the  high- 
eft  guilt  which  a human  creature  could  com  • it ; and 
therefore  poifoned  his  mailer  and  benefactor  in  the 
21ft  year  of  his  reign.  Nor  did  his  revenge  ftop^herc  ; 
for  he  kept  the  king's  body,  caufing  another  to  be  bu- 
ried in  its  (lead  ; and  becaufe  the  king  had  can  fed  his 
attendants  eat  the  flefh  of  Apis,  Bagois  cut  his  body 
in  pieces,  and  gave  it  fo  mnnglcd  to  he  devoured  by 
cats,  making  handles  for  fwords  of  his  bores  He  then 
placed  Arfes  the  youngeft  of  the  deceafed  king's  Tons 
on  the  throne,  that  he  might  the  more  eafily  preferve 
the  whole  power  to  himfclf. 


of  refpeCl  to  the  royal  dignity,  bound  him  with  gold- 
en chains,  and  {hutting  him  up  in  a covered  cart,  fled  ’ 
with  him  towards  Badtria.  The  cart  was  covered 
with  Ikias,  and  ftrangcr*  appointed  to  drive  it  with- 
out knowing  who  the  prifoncr  was.  Beffus  was  pro- 
claimed commander  ia  chief  ui  the  room  of  Darius  by 
the  Ba&rian  borfe  ; hut  Artabazus  and  his  fans,  with 
the  forces  they  commanded,  and  the  Greeks,  under 
the  command  of  one  Pairon%  retiied  from  the  body  of 
the  army  under  BclTus,  and  marched  over  the  moun- 
tains towards  Parthicnc.  In  the  mean  time  Alexander 
arriving  at  Ecbatan,  was  informed  that  Darius  had  left 
the  place  five  days  before.  He  then  difpatched  orders 
to  Clitus,  who  had  fallen  Tick  at  SuCi,  to  repair,  ns 
foon  as  be  iccovcrcd,  to  Ecbatan,  and  from  thence  to 
follow  him  into  Parthia  with  the  cavalry  and  6003 
Macedonians,  who  were  left  in  Ecbatan.  Alexander 
himfclf  with  the  reft  of  the  army  purfued  Dims;  and 
the  11th  day  arrived  at  RJ>aget9  having  marched  in 


Arfes  did  not  long  enjoy  even  the  fhadow  of  power  that  {pace  of  time  3302  futU>;>g*.  Moil  of  thofe  wit 
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which  Bagoas  allowed  him,  being  murdered  in  the 
fccond  year  of  his  reign  by  that  treacherous  eunuch, 
who  now  conferred  the  crown  on  Darius  CoJomannus, 
a diftant  relation  of  the  royal  family.  Neither  did  he 
incline  to  let  him  enjoy  the  crown  much  longer  than 
his  prcdcccflor  ; for,  finding  that  he  would  not  fuffer 
himfclf  to  be  guideJ  by  him  in  all  things,  the  trea- 
cherous Bsgoas  brought  him  a poifonous  potion  ; but 
Darius  got  nd  of  him  by  bin  own  artifice,  caufing  him 
to  drink  the  poifon  which  he  brought.  This  cAablrth- 
ed  Darius  in  the  throne  as  far  as  fccurity  from  internal 
enemies  could  do  fo;  but  in  a very  little  time  his  do- 
minions were  invade!,  and,  we  may  fay,  the  fame 
moment  conquered,  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
particulars  of  that  heroe’s  conqueft  arc  related  under 
the  article  Mtcenon  ; we  fh?ll  therefore  here  only 
take  notice  of  the  fate  of  Darius  himfclf,  with  which 
the  Perfian  empire  concluded  for  many  r’gea.  After 
the  Nattk  of  Arl  ela,  which  was  deeifive  in  favour  of 
Alexander,  the  latter  took  and  p'undered  Pcrfepolis, 
from  whence  ho  marched  into  Media,  in  order  to  pur- 
fue  Darius,  who  had  fled  to  Ecbatan  tbe  capital  of 
that  province.  This  unhappy  prince  had  Hill  an  ar- 
my  of  30,000  foot,  among  whom  were  40CO  Greeks, 


Periia. 


accompanied  him  died  through  the  fatigue  of  to  bug 
a march;  info  much  that,  d|i  his  srr*v.il  at  Khagcs, 
he  could  firarcc  muilcr  60  horfemcn.  Finding  that  he 
could  not  come  up  with  Darius,  who  had  already 
paffcd  the  Cafpiau  llraits,  ke  {laid  five  days  at  Rhage*, 
in  order  to  refrefh  his  army  and  fettle  the  affairs  of 
Media.  From  thence  he  marched  into  Parthia,  and 
encamped  at  a finall  didance  from  the  C .fpian  llraits, 
which  he  palled  tbe  nest  day  without  oppofition.  He 
had  fcarcc  entered  Parthia,  when  he  was  informed 
that  BclTus  and  Nabarzanc*  had  canfpircd  again  It  Da- 
rius, and  dtfigned  to  frize  him.  Hereupon,  leaving 
the  main  body  of  the  army  t«kind  with  Cratcrus,  he 
advanced  with  a frail  troop  of  horfe  lightly  armed  ; 
and  having  marched  day  and  night  without  ever  halt- 
ing, except  for  a few  hours,  he  came  on  the  third  day 
to  a village  where  BcfTus  with  his  Ba&rians  had  en- 
camped the  day  before.  Here  he  underilood  that  Da- 
rius had  been  feized  by  the  traitors  ; that  BclTus  had 
caufed  him  to  he  Ihut  up  in  a clofe  cart,  which  he  had 
fent  before,  that  he  might  be  the  more  fare  of  bis  per- 
fe  n ; and  that  the  whnle  army  except  Artabazus  and 
the  Greeks,  who  had  t ken  another  rout,  obeyed  BclTus. 
Alexander  therefore  taking  with  him  a finall  body  of 


who  continued  faithful  to  the  laft.  Befides  thefe,  he  light  armed  horfe,  for  the  others  could  not  poflibly 

had  4000  {lingers  and  3000  horfe,  moft  of  them  Bac-  proceed  further,  at  laft  came  in  fight  of  the  barbari- 

trians,  and  commanded  by  BclTus  governor  of  Baelria.  ans,  who  were  marching  in  great  confufion.  His  un- 

Whcn  Darius  heard  that  Alexander  was  marched  to  expt&ed  appearance  tlruck  them,  though  far  fuperior 

Ecbatan,  he  retired  into  Bnflria,  with  a defign  to  in  number,  with  fuch  terror,  that  they  immediately  be- 

raife  another  army  ; but  fcon  after,  changing  bis  took  thcmfdvcs  to  fl'ght ; and  becaufe  Darius  refufed  * 

mind,  he  determined  to  venture  a battle  with  thefoTcea  to  fallow  them,  Belfus  and  thofe  who  were  about  him  46 

he  (till  bad  left.  On  this  Btflus  governor  of  Bac-  difchaiged  their  darU  at  the  unfortunate  prince,  leaving  An<*  mur“ 


tria,  and  Nabarzanes  a Prrfian  lord  of  great  diilinc- 
tion,  formed  a confpiracy  againft  him,  propofing  to 
feirc  his  peifon,  and,  if  Alexander  purfued  them,  to 
g.  in  his  fricndlhip  and  protection  by  betraying  their 
nuftcr  into  his  hand* ; but  if  they  cfcapcd,  their  dc 


him  w allowing  in  his  blood.  After  this  they  all  fled  dcrcd* 
different  ways,  and  were  pntfued  with  great  (laughter 
by  the  Macedonians.  In  the  mean  time  the  horfe s 
that  drew  the  cart  in  width  Darius  was,  flopped  of 
their  own  accord,  for  the  drivers  had  been  killed  hr 
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fign  was  to  murder  him,  and  ufvrp  ihe  crown.  The  Beffus,  near  a village  about  four  furlongs  from  the 
troops  were  tafily  gained  over,  by  reprefenting  to  highway.  Thither  *Poly  it  rat  us  a Macedonian,  being 
them  the  defperate  fituatioo  of  Darius's  affairs;  but  preffed  with  thrift  in  the  purfuit  of  the  enemy,  was 
Darius  himfclf,  though  informed  of  their  proceedings,  dircdled  by  th«  inhabitant*  to  a fountain  to  refrefft 
an  1 fulicited  to  truft  his  perfon  among  the  Greeks,  himfclf,  not  far  from  the  place  where  they  flopped, 
refufed  to  give  credit  to  the  report,  or  folluw  fuch  a As  he  was  filling  his  helmet  with  water,  be  heard 
falutary  counfcl  The  confcqucncc  of  this  was,  that  the  groans  of  a dying  roan  ; and  looking  round  him, 
he  w„s  in  a kw  days  lazed  by  the  traitors;  who,  out  difeovered  a cart  with  a team  of  borfes,  unable  to 
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>•  move  by  reafon  of  the  many  wound*  they  h*J  re- 
““  ccivcd.  When  he  drew  near,  he  perceived  Darina 
ly in vj  in  the  cart,  and  very  near  bis  end,  having  ftveral 
darr*  flicking  in  his  body.  However,  he  had  ftrength 
enough  left  to  call  for  fome  water,  which  Poiy- 
flrata?  readily  brought  him.  Darius,  after  drinking, 
turned  to  the  Macedonian,  and  with  a faint  voice  told 
him,  thvt,  in  the  depl  orable  ftate  to  which  he  wai 
reduced,  it  waa  no  fm.H  comfort  to  him  that  his  1st 
words  won! J not  !»c  left  : he  then  charged  him  to  re- 
turn  h>s  hearty  thanks  to  Alexander  for  the  kindnefs 
he  ha.l  fhown  to  his  wife  and  family,  and  to  acquaint 
him,  thst,  with  hit*  laft  breath,  he  befought  the  gods 
to  profper  him  in  all  his  undert*  kings*  and  m .kc  him 
foie  aonrrdi  of  the  uoivtrfe,  He  added,  that  it  did 
not  fo  much  concern  him  as  Alexander  to  purfue  and 
! ring  to  condign  punifoment  thefe  traitor*  who  h id 
treated  their  lawful  fovercign  with  fuch  cruelty,  that 
being  thr  common  catifc  oi  all  crowned  heads.  Then, 
taking  Poly  ft  rat  us  by  the  hand,  “ Give  Alexander 
your  hand,  fays  he,  as  1 give  you  mine,  and  cany 
him,  in  my  nnme,  the  only  pledge  1 am  able  to  give, 
in  this  condition,  of  my  gratitude  and  sffeftion  " 
Having  uttered  thefe  words,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of 
Poly  ft  rat  us.  Alexander  coming  up  a few  minutes 

after,  bewailed  bis  death,  and  caufed  his  body  to  be  in* 
terred  with  the  htgbcil  honours.  The  traitor  Urdus 
r-  being  at  laft  reduced  to  extreme  difficulties,  was  de- 
livered up  by  his  own  men  naked  and  bound  into  the 
hands  of  the  Macedonian*  ; on  which  Alexander  gave 
him  up  to  Oxiithresthe  brother  of  Darius,  to  fufferwhat 
pun. foment  he  foould  think  proper.  Plutarch  tells  us 
that  he  was  executed  in  the  following  manner  : Several 
trees  being  by  main  force  bent  down  to  the  ground, 
and  one  of  the  traitor’s  limbs  tied  to  each  of  thim,  the 
trees,  as  they  were  fuffered  to  return  to  their  n tural 
pofition,  flrW  back  with  fuch  violence,  that  each  car- 
ried with  it  the  limb  that  was  tied  to  it. 

Thus  ended  the  empire  of  Per  fit,  200  years  after  it 
had  leen  founded  by  Cyrus.  After  the  death  of  A- 
kxai.dcr  the  Pcrfian  dominions  became  fubjefl  to  Se- 
lcucus  Nicstor,  and  continued  fubjeA  to  him  for  62 
years,  when  the  Parthian*  revoked,  and  conquered  the 
greateft  part  of  them.  To  the  Parthians  they  conti- 
nued fu!  je&  for  47?  years  ; when  toe  foverngnty  was 
ag.-iin  rtflored  to  the  Pcrfians,  as  relate)  under  the 
article  Paxthia. 

The  reftortr  of  the  Pcrfian  monarchy  was  Arta- 
xerxes,  or  Artaxarct,  who  was  not  only  a private  per- 
fon,  but  of  fpurious  birth.  However,  he  pufTefled 
great  abilities,  by  whiuh  means  he  executed  his  omh- 
tiona  projects.  He  was  no  fooncr  feated  on  the  throne 
than  he  took  the  pompous  title  of  king  of  ias/s,  and 
formed  a defign  of  refiormg  the  empire  to  its  ancient 
glory.  He  therefore  gave  noti.c  to  the  Roman  gover- 
nors of  the  provinces  bordering  on  his  dominions  that 
he  had  a juft  right,  as  the  focctflbr  of  Cyrus,  to  alJ 
the  Defter  Afu  ; which  he  therefore  commanded  them 
immediately  to  quit,  as  well  as  the  provinces  on  the 
frontier*  rf  the  ancient  Parthian  kingdom,  which  were 
already  his.  The  confequence  of  this  was  a war  with 
Alexander  Seven!*  the  Roman  emperor.  Concerning 
the  event  of  this  war  there  are  very  different  accounts. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that,  on  account  of  hia  exploit* 
again  ft  AiUxaici,  Alexander  took  the  titles  oi  Pet- 
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tkirw  and  Perfttnt ; though,  it  would  feem,  with  no  PHk 
great  reafon,  as  the  Pei  fun  monarch  loft  none  of  hi*  “ v 
dominions,  and  his  fucceftbrs  were  equally  ready  with 
himfclf  to  invade  the  R >man  territories.  ^ 

Artaxares  dying  after  a reign  of  12  or  15  years,  Soered. 
was  fu -reeded  by  his  fon  Sapor;  a prime  of  grrat«lhyS»- 
abihtte*  both  of  body  and  mind,  but  fierce,  haughty, P*?- 
unt  1 arable,  and  cruel.  He  was  no  foonrr  feated 
the  throne  than  he  began  a new  war  with  the  Ron iio*.  Roman «n. 
In  the  bcjiniiing  he  was  urfuccefsful : l>eing  obliged, p*r* 
by  the  young  emperor  Gordian,  to  withdraw  from  the*0  *ri 
Roman  dominions,  and  was  even  invaded  in  his  turn  ; 
but,  in  a foort  time,  Gordian  being  murdered  iy  Philip, 
the  new  emperor  madept’ace  with  him  upon  terms  very 
advantage"  us  to  the  Pcrfians.  He  wa<  no  Conner  gone 
tlun  Sapor  renewed  hia  incurfiont,  and  made  fuch  alar- 
ming progitfs,  that  the  emperor  VMerian,  at  the  age 
of  7c,  marched  againft  him  n perfon  with  a numerous 
„ arniy.  An  engagement  enfued,  in  which  the  Rom  ns 
were  defeated,  and  Valerian  taken  prifoner.  Sapor 
purfud  his  advantages  with  fuch  infdkocc  of  cruelly, 
that  the  people  of  the  provinces  took  arms,  fir  ft  under 
Cnlliftii*  a Roman  general,  and  then  under  O imams 
prince  of  Palmyrene.  '1  hut  they  not  only  protrtfed 
the  mf<  Ives  from  the  infults  of  the  Periiani,  but  even 
gained  manv  great  vi&ories  ov^r  them,  and  drove  Sa- 
por with  di  (grate  into  his  own  dominions.  In  his  march 
he  is  (aid  to  have  made  ufe  of  the  bodies  of  his  unfor- 
tunate pri  Toners  to  fill  up  the  hollow  roads,  and  to  fa- 
cilitate the  paflage  of  his  carriages  over  fuch  rivers  as 
lay  in  his  way.  On  his  return  (o  Perils,  he  was  foli- 
citrd  by  the  kings  of  the  Cadufi  ins,  Armenians,  Bac- 
trians,  an!  other  nations,  to  fet  V.ilerisn  at  liberty ; 5* 

but  to  no  purpofe.  On  the  contrary,  he  ufed  him  theAn<*“^ 
worfc  ; treated  him  daily  with  indignities,  fet  his  flloj,u®£niU** 
upon  his  neck  when  he  mounted  his  horfe,  and,  as  is 
affiimcd  by  forre,  flayed  him  alive  after  fome  year*  con- 
finement ; and  caufed  his  Ikin  to  be  tanned,  which  he 
kept  as  a monument  of  his  vidlory  ovct  the  Roman*. 

This  extreme  in  ft  I cnee  and  cruelty  was  followed  by  an 
uninterrupted  nourfc  of  misfortune.  Odenatu*  defeat- 
ed him  in  every  engagement,  and  eveu  feemed  ready  to 
overthrow  his  empire  ; and  alter  him  Aurclun  took 
ample  vengeance  for  the  captivity  ot  Valerian.  Sapor 
died  in  the  year  of  Cluifi  273.  after  having  rvigned  31 
years  ; and  was  fuecceded  by  lus  fon  Hortnif  las,  and 
he  by  Varams  1.  Concerning  both  thefe  princes  we 
know  nothing  more  than  that  the  Former  reigned  a 
year  and  ten  days,  and  the  1 tier  three  years;  after 
which  he  left  the  crown  to  Varanea  il.  who  feems  to 
have  been  fo  much  awed  by  the  power  of  the  Romans, 
that  he  durft  undertake  nothing.  The  reft  of  the  Per- 
fian  bifiory,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  by  the  Sa- 
racens, afion's  nothing  but  an  actouni  of  their  conti- 
■ucd  invafrrns  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  more  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  hiftory  of  Rome  ; and  to  which  j% 
there  fore  wc  refer  The  laft  of  the  Prrfian  monarch*, The  rc  ft* 
of  the  line  of  Artaxa-es,  was  IfJigcrtrs.  or  Jexdcgerd,61"!*** 
as  he  is  called  by  the  Arabian  an  i Pcrfian  hiftorian*,JJJJ^ny| 
who  was  cotemporary  with  Omar  the  fecorvd  cal  ph  sf  theSan- 
ter  Malum ict.  He  was  fcarte  fir  ted  on  the  tin  one,  ceo*. 

when  he  fund  Itimfelf  attacked  by  a pownfularmy  of 
Saracens  under  the  lomrramc  of  one  Sad,  who  invaded 
the  country  through  Chaldea.  The  Ptrfian  general 
took  all  imaginable  yarns  to  harafs  the  Arabs  on  their 
l march  | 
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Perfia.  fiircli ; end  having  an  at  my  fuperior  to  them  in  nnm* 
w.  -v ben*,  employed  them  continually  in  (kirtniftci ; which 
were  (bmetimes  favourable  to  him  and  fometime*  other* 
wife.  But  Sad,  perceiving  that  this  lingering  war 
would  deftroy  hit  army,  determined  to  haften  forward, 
and  force  the  enemy  to  a general  engagement.  The 
Pcrfians  declined  this  for  a long  time  ; but  at  length, 
finding  a convenient  plain  where  all  their  forces  might 
a£l,  they  tlrew  up  in  order  of  battlr,  and  refolded  to 
wait  for  the  Arab*.  Sad  having  difpofed  hi>:  men  in 
the  heft  order  he  could,  attacked  the  Perfixnv  with  the 
utmoft  fury.  rJ*he  battle  laftc-l  three  days  and  three 
nights  ; the  Perftatt*  retiring  continually  from  one  port 
to  another,  till  at  laft  they  were  entirely  defeated  ; ar,d 
thus  the  cstrital  city,  nud  the  greiteft  part  of  the  do- 
minions oi  Kifu,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arahs.  The 
conquerors  feized  the  treafures  of  the  king  ; which 
were  fu  vift,  that,  according  to  a Mahometan  tradition, 
their  prophet  gave  the  Saracen  army  a miraculous  view 
of  thofe  treafuns  before  the  engagement,  in  order  to 
encourage  them  to  fight. 

After  the  lols  of  this  battle,  Jezdegerd  retired  into 
Choraflan,  where  he  maintained  himftlf  as  king,  ha- 
ving under  his  fuhjeAion  two  other  provinces,  named 
Ret  man  nnd  Segrflan.  But  after  he  had  reigned  in  this 
limited  manner  for  19  years,  one  of  the  governors  of 
the  few  town*  he  had  left  betrayed  It,  and  celled  in 
the  Turks.  This  place  was  called  Mere «,  fcated  on 
the  river  Gihon  or  Odua.  Jeadcgerd  immediately 
marched  agrintl  the  rebels  and  their  allies.  The  Per- 
lian*  were  defeated  ; and  the  unfortunate  monarch, 
having  with  much  difficulty  reached  the  river,  found 
there  a little  boat,  and  a fillicrman  to  whom  it  belong- 
ed- The  king  offered  him  a bracelet  of  precioua  ftunts ; 
btft  the  fellow,  equally  brutal  and  ftupid,  told  him  that 
his  fare  was  five  farthings,  and  tint  he  would  neither 
take  more  nor  lefs.  While  they  difputed,  a party  of 
the  rebel  borfr  came  up,  and  knowing  Jczdegcrd,  kill- 
ed him  in  the  year  6$*. 

Jczdcgcrd  left  behind  him  a fon  named  Firovz,  and 
a daughter  named  Dara.  The  fatter  cfpoufed  Bofte- 
siay,  whom  the  rabbinical  writers  have  dignified  with 
the  title  of  the  head  of  the  captnmy  ; and  who,  in  fait, 
was  the  prince  of  the  Jews  fettled  in  Chaldea.  As  for 
Firouz,  he  ft  ill  preferved  a little  principality  ; and  when 
he  died,  left  a daughter  named  At  ah  si  fetid % who  rrtr- 
Tied  Walid  the  fon  of  the  caliph  Abdalmalek,  by  whom 
flie  had  a fon  named  lrzid , who  became  caliph,  and 
consequently  fovercign  of  Pcrfia;  and  fo  far  was  this 
prince  from  thinking  himfclf  above  claiming  the  title 
derived  from  his  mother,  that  he  conftamly  ftyled  him- 
felf  the  f n of  Khofrou  king  of  Ptrjia%  tlx  defeenaent  of  the 
caliph  Alar  can,  and  am»ng  tvhnft  anceflon  on  the  Jidc  of 
the  motl'er  were  the  Roman  emperor  and  the  lhaean. 

Braie "of  Pcrf,a  continued  to  be  fubjedt  to  the  Arabs  till  the 

Pcrfia  no-  decline  of  the  Saracen  empire,  when  it  was  feized  by 
rfer  the  various  ufurpers,  till  the  time  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  who 

Mogul  conquered  it  as  well  as  aim  oft  all  the  rtft  of  Afia. 

princes.  After  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  12*7, 
Pcrfia,  together  with  the  neighbouring  countries,  Were 
governed  by  officers  appointed  by  his  fuccelTors,  who 
“ reigned  at  Kxrakorom,  in  the  esftern  parts  of  Tartarv, 
till  the  year  1 2 $3,  when  it  became  once  more  the  feat 
of  a mighty  empire  under  Hfllaku  the  Mogul,  who  in 
1256  ahohfhed  the  khalifat,  by  taking  the  city  of 
JBac bad,  as  t elated  under  that  article.  After  the  death 
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of  Hulaku,  his  for.  Abaka  fucceetled  to  his  cxtmfive  P.-.-.i 
dominions ; and  his  firft  care  was  to  (hut  up  all  the  “ 
avenue 5 of  his  empire  a gam  ft  the  other  princes  of  rite 
race  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  who  reigned  in  different  parts 
ofTr.rtary.  His  precautions,  however,  were  of  little 
avail ; for  in  <he  very  beginning  of  hia  reign  he  was 
invaded  by  Balkan  Khan,  of  the  race  of  Jagatay  the 
fon  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  from  Great  Bukharia,  with  an 
army  of  300,000  men.  Abnka  was  but  indifferently 
prepared  to  oppofe  fucb  a formidable  power;  but, 
happily  for  him,  his  anugonift  died  before  the  zrmi  n 
came  to  an  engagement,  upon  which  the  inv^dtrs  dif- 
pafed  and  returned  to  Taitary.  fn  the  year  1264* 

Armenia  and  Anatolia  were  ravaged  by  the  M a rollicks 
from  Egypt,  but  were  obliged  to  fly  from  Abaka  ; 
who  thus  feemed  to  be  eft  a*  lifted  in  the  pofieffion  of 
an  empire  almoll  as  extenlive  as  that  of  the  ancient 
Perfian  kings.  His  tranquillity,  hawever,  was  of  fhort 
duration;  for  in  1268  bis  dominions  were  invaded  by 
Boiak  Khan,  a prince  likewife  of  the  race  cf  Jagatat, 
with  an  army  of  ico,coo  men.  He  quickly  reduced 
the  province  of  Choraffan,  where  he  met  w-ifh  little 
oppofition,  and  in  1269  advanced  as  far  as  Aderbijm, 
where  Abaka  had  the  bulk  of  his  forces.  A bloody 
bvttle  enfued  ; in  which  Abaka  was  victorious,  ami 
Borak  obliged  to  fly  into  Tartary,  with  the  lofi  of  ail 
his  baggage  and  great  part  of  his  army.  Abaka  died 
in  1282,  after  a reign  of  17  years,  r.ot  without  fufpi- 
cinn  of  being  poifoned  ; and  was  fuccceded  by  his  bro- 
ther Ahmed  Khan.  He  was  the  Gift  of  the  family  of 
Jenghiz  Khan  who  embraced  Mahomctanifm ; but 
oritlicr  he  nor  his  fucceffors  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
lcaft  verfed  in  the  arts  of  government ; for  the  IVrfian 
l.iftory,  from  this  period,  becomes  only  an  account  of 
infurre&ions,  murders,  rebellions,  and  poifoi.ings,  till 
the  year  1335,  when  it  fplit  all  to  pieces,  and  was 
poflefled  by  a great  number  of  petty  princes;  all  of  Under  Ta- 
whom  were  at  perpetual  war  with  each  otlier  till  the  meriane 
time  of  Timur  Beg,  or  Tamerlane,  who  once  more  ®>e* 
reduced  them  all  under  one  jurifdiftion. 

After  the  death  of  Tamerlane,  Perfia  continued  to 
be  governed  by  his  fon  Shah  Rukh,  a wife  and  vdiar.t 
prince  : but  immediately  after  his  death  fell  into  the 
fame  eonrufion  as  before  ; being  held  by  a great  num- 
ber of  petty  tyrants,  till  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  conquered  by  Shah  Ifmacl  Safi, 
or  Sefi ; of  whofe  family  we  have  the  following  ac- 
count.  His  father  waj  Sbeykh  H^yder  or  Haydr,  Cnnaucred 
the  fon  of  Sultan  Juneyd,  the  fon  of  Sheykli  Ibrahim,  ly  1®^ 
the  fon  of  Shcykh  Ali.  the  fon  of  Shcykh  Mufa,  th«Sefi“ 
fon  of  Shcykh  Stfi,  who  was  the  1 3th  in  a diredt  line 
from  Ali  the  fon  in  law  of  the  prophet  Mahomet. 

When  Tamerlane  returned  from  the  defeat  of  Bijazct 
the  Turkift  full  an,  he  carried  with  him  a great  num 
her  of  captives  out  of  Karamania  and  Anatolia,  all  of 
whom  he  intended  to  put  fo  dentil  on  fume  remarkable 
oecafion  ; and  with  this  ' refutation  he  entered  Ardel-H, 
or  Ardcvil,  a city  of  Aderbijan,  about  25  miles  to  the 
cad  of  Taurus,  where  he  continued  for  fume  days.  At 
this  time  lived  in  that  city  the  Shcykh  Safi  or  Stfi 
above-mentioned,  reputed  by  the  inhabitants  to  tc  a 
faint ; and,  as  fucb,  much  reverenced  by  them.  The 
fame  of  Safi’s  fiuctiiy  fo  much  moved  Tamerlane,  that 
he  paid  him  frequent  vifits ; and,  when  he  was  about 
to  depart,  prom  i fed  to  grant  whatever  favour  he  fliould 
aft.  Shcykh  Safi,  who  had  been  informed  of  Tamer- 
Y s lane’# 
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TVrlla.  lane’s  defign  to  put  the  captives  to  death,  requefted  of 
*•“ ""v—  the  conqueror  that  he  would  fpare  the  lives  of  thole 
unfortunate  men.  Tamerlane,  defirotiB  of  obliging 
him,  not  only  granted  this  requeft,  but  delivered  them 
up  to  him  to  he  difpofed  of  as  he  thought  lit,  upon 
which  the  Shcykh  fuiruihe  J them  with  clothes  and 
other  neerffaries  is  well  as  he  could,  and  fent  them 
heme  to  their  refpeftive  countries.  This  generous  action 
proved  very  beneficial  to  the  family  ; for  the  people 
were  fo  much  affeflcd  with  fuch  an  extraordinary  in- 
ftance  of  virtue,  that  they  repaired  in  great  numbers  to 
Safi,  bringing  with  them  confiderable  prefents ; and 
this  fo  frequently,  that  few  days  patted  in  which  he  was 
not  vilited  by  many.  Thus  the  defeendants  of  the 
Sheykh  made  a confpicuous  figure  till  the  year  i486, 
when  they  were  nil  deftroyed  by  the  Turkmans  except 
Ifmsel,  who  lied  to  Ghilan,  where  he  lived  under  the 
protection  of  the  king  of  that  country  ; after  which  he 
became  confpicuous  on  the  following  occ^fion. 

There  was  at  that  time,  among  the  Mahometans,  a 
vail  num!>er  of  people  difperfed  over  Alia  ; and  among 
thefe  a particular  party  who  followed  that  of  Haydr 
the  father  of  Ifmatl,  which  Sheykh  Sali,  one  of  his 
anceflor,  had  brought  into  great  reputation.  Ifnwcl, 
who  had  attorned  the  flkrnime  of  So/. F,  or  Sag;t  finding 
that  Perfia  was  all  in  confufion,  and  hearing  that  there 
was  a great  number  of  the  Hayderian  fed  in  Kara* 
mania,  removed  thither.  There  he  collected  7000  of 
his  party,  all  devoted  to  the  intereft  of  his  family  ; 
and  while  he  was  yet  only  14  years  of  age,  conquered 
Shirwan.  After  this  he  purfued  his  conqueft*  ; and 
as  his  antagonists  never  unitc>!  to  oppofc  him,  had 
conquered  the  greateft  part  of  Perfia,  and  reduced  the 
city  of  Bagdad  by  the  year  151c.  However,  his 
conqucfts  on  the  weft  fide  were  foon  flopped  by  the 
Turks  ; for,  in  icn,  he  received  a great  defeat  from 
Selim  I.  who  took  Tauris  ; and  would  probably  have 
crufhcd  the  empire  of  Ifmacl  in  its  infancy,  had  he 
not  thought  the  conquell  of  Egypt  more  important 
than  that  of  Perfia.  After  his  defeat  by  Selim, 
Ifmael  never  undertook  any  thing  of  confcquencc.  He 
died  in  ($23,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  cldcft  fon 
Thamafp  I. 

The  new  Utah  was  a man  of  very  limited  abilities, 
and  was  therefore  invaded  by  the  Turks  almoft  intiant- 
ly  on  his  acccfuon  to  the  throne.  However,  they  were 
obliged  to  retreat  by  an  inundation,  which  overflowed 
their  camp,  and  which  frightened  them  with  its  red 
colour,  probably  arifing  from  the  nature  of  the  foil 
over  which  it  patted.  Thamafp,  however,  reduced 
Georgia  to  a province  of  the  Perfinn  empire ; that 
country  being  in  his  time  divided  among  a number  of 
petty  princes,  who,  by  reafon  of  their  divifions,  were 
s able  to  make  little  oppofition. 

Pei/n  of  The  reigns  of  the  fuccceding  princes  afford  nothing 
8L»h  Al>-  remarkable  till  the  time  of  Shah  Abbas  1.  furnamed 
ba«the  the  GreaJ.  He  afeended  the  throne  in  the  year  1584  ; 

**re4t‘  and  his  firft  care  was  to  recover  from  the  Turks  and 
Tartars  the  large  provinces  they  had  fazed  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Pcrftao  empire.  He  began  with 
declaring  war  againft  the  Utter,  who  had  feued  the 
fineft  part  of  Chorafian.  Accordingly,  having  raffed 
a powerful  army,  he  entered  that  province,  where  he 
was  met  by  Abdallah  Khan  the  chief  of  the  Ufbeck 
Tartars.  The  two  armies  lay  in  fight  of  each  other 


for  fix  months ; but  at  length  Abbas  attacked  and  I*crk 
defeated  Lis  enemies,  forcing  them,  for  that  time,  to 
abandon  Choraff.m.  Here  be  continued  for  three  years  j 
and  on  his  leaving  that  place,  fixed  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment at  Ifpahan,  where  it  hus  continued  ever  finer. 

His  next  expedition  was  againft  the  Turks.  Under- 
Handing  that  the  garrifen  of  Tauris  was  in  no  expec- 
tation of  an  enemy,  he  formed  a defigo  of  furprifiug 
the  place ; and  having  privately  afferchled  a few  for- 
ces, he  marched  with  fuch  celerity,  that  he  rea^hrda 
pafs  called  SbiUi,  very  near  Tauris,  in  fix  days,  though 
it  is  ufually  18  or  20  days  journey  for  the  caravans. 

Here  the  Turks  had  potted  a few  ffildiers,  rather  for 
the  purpofe  of  colle&ing  the  cuJlcms  on  fuch  commo- 
dities as  were  brought  that  way,  than  of  defending  the 
pafs  againft  an  enemy.  Before  they  camr  in  fight  of 
this  pafs,  Abbas  and  ibme  of  his  oMccra  left  the  reft 
of  the  armv,  and  rode  bri fitly  up  to  the  turnpike. 

Here  the  lccretaiy  of  the  cullomhoufe,  taking  them 
for  merchants,  demanded  the  ufual  duties.  Abbas  re- 
plied, that  the  perfon  who  had  the  purfc  was  behind, 
but  at  the  fame  time. ordered  fomc  money  to  be  given 
him.  But  while  the  fccictary  was  counting  it,  he  was 
fuddenly  ttabbed  by  the  Shah's  order ; ai.d  the  officers 
who  were  with  him  fudde'tly  felling  upon  the  few  fob 
diers  who  were  there,  obliged  them  to  fubmit  j after 
which  he  entered  the  pafs  with  his  army.  The  go- 
vernor of  Tauris  marched  out  with  all  the  troops  he 
could  collect  on  fo  ftiort  a warning  j but  being  inferior 
to  the  Perfians,  he  was  utterly  detected,  and  himfclf 
taken  prifoncr  ; after  which  the  city  was  obliged  to 
fuhmit,  as  atfo  a number  of  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. One  city  only,  called  Orumi , being  very 
ftrongly  fituated,  refilled  all  the  efforts  of  Abbas  ; but 
was  at  lift  taken  by  the  affifbnce  of  the  Curds,  whom 
he  gained  over  by  promifing  to  lharc  the  plunder  of 
the  place  with  them.  But  inltcad  of  this,  he  formed 
a defign  to  cut  them  all  off  at  once  ; fearing  that  they 
might  at  another  time  do  the  Turks  a fervice  of  the 
fame  nature  that  they  had  done  to  him  juft  now.  For 
this  rcofon  he  invited  their  chiefs  to  dine  with  him  ; 
and  having  brought  them  to  a tent,  the  entrance  to 
which  had  fcvcral  turnings,  he  Rationed  on  the  in  fide 
two  executioners,  who  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  guclls  as 
foon  as  they  entered. 

•After  this  Shah  Abbas  confiderally  enlarged  his  do- 
minions, and  repelled  two  dangerous  iiivilions  of  the 
Turks.  He  attempted  tlfo  to  promote  commerce,  and 
civilize  his  fubjc&s;  but  ttained  all  his  qreat  actions 
by  his  abominable  cruelties,  which  he  praftifed  on  every 
one  wh®  gave  him  the  lc*fl  caufc  of  offence  ; nay,  fre- 
quently without  any  caufc  at  all.  He  took  the  Itte  of 
Ormus  from  the  Portuguese,  who  h?.d  kept  it  fince 
15c  7,  by  the  affiftance  of  fome  Engiilh  (hips  in  1622  ; 
and  died  fix  years  after,  aged  70. 

The  prince*  who  fucceeded  Shah  Abbas  the  Great, 
were  remarkable  only  for  their  cruelties  and  debauch- 
eries, which  occafioned  a revolution  in  1716,  when 
the  Shah  Hnflein  wa*  dethroned  by  the  Afghans,  a 
people  inhabiting  the  country  between  Prrfia  and 
India  ; who  being  epprefled  by  the  mini  fieri,  revolted 
under  the  condud  of  one  Merewcis.  The  princes  of  Hlftwy 
the  Afghan  race  continued  to  enjoy  the  fovercignty « f JUifuIi 
for  no  mere  than  16  years,  when  Afhraff  the  reigning  KLac. 
fl.ah  was  dethroned  by  one  of  his  officers*.  On  this  * 
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T'ctfit  Thamafp,  ctherwifc  called  Prince  TThtmai,  the  only  gbrna. — 7 th,  Hoffun  Khan  Krjar. — 8th,  Ah  Mcrdaa  ^g1^1- 
»■  w ■ — J furvivor  of  the  family  of  AbtM,  iflnnblttg  an  army,  Khan  Bukhtcari. — ylh,  Kerim  Khan  Zund.  ' 

invited  into  his  fcrvice  Nadir  Khan,  who  had  obtain-  **  Their  reigns,  or  more  proptrly  the  length  of  time 
<d  great  reputation  for  his  valour  and  coo  dud.  He  they  refpe&ivdy  governed  with  their  party,  were  as 
was  the  fbn  of  a Perfian  nobleman,  on  the  frontiers  of  follows:  Adil  Shah,  nine  months.  Itrahecm  Shah, 

Ufbeck  Tartary ; and  his  uncle,  who  was  his  guar*  fix  months.  Shah  Rokh  Shah,  after  a variety  of  re- 
dian,  keeping  him  out  of  pofieffion  of  the  caftle  and  volution*,  at  length  regained  the  city  of  Mcfchid : he  is 
■eftate,  which  was  his  inheritance,  he  took  to  rubbing  now  alive  ( 1 7S7 ),  and  above  80  years  of  age,  reigning 
the  caravans;  anJ,  having  increased  his  follower*  to  in  Khorafan,  under  the  di region  ofhsafon  Nuffir  Ul- 
upwards  of  5000  men,  became  the  terror  of  that  part  lah  Metre*.  Sulccman  Shah  and  Ifmactl  Shah  in 
of  the  country,  and  efpccially  of  his  uncle,  who  had  about  forty  days  were  both  cut  off,  almoft  as  foon  &* 
fei zed  his  eftate.  His  uncle  therefore  refolvcd  to  make  they  were  elevated.  Azad  Khan  Afghan,  one  of 
his  peace  with  him,  and  with  that  view  invited  him  to  Kerim  Khan’s  moft  formidable  rivals  and  competitors, 
the  caftle,  where  he  entertained  him  in  a fplendid  man-  was  fubdued  by  him,  brought  prifoncr  to  Shirauz, 

*er  ; but  Nadir  Khan  ordered  his  throat  to  be  cut  and  died  there  a natural  death.  Huffun  Khan  Kejar, 
next  night,  and  all  hi*  people  to  be  turned  out  of  tbe  another  of  Kerim  Khan’s  competitors,  was  befieging 
caftle.  No  fooncr  had  Nadir  Khan  got  the  command  Shirauz,  when  his  army  fuddenly  mutinied  and  deferted 
of  tbe  Perfian  army,  than  he  attacked  and  defeated  the  him.  The  mutiny  wu  attributed  to  their  want  of  pay.  jp 
ufurper  Efriff,  put  him  to  death,  and  recovered  all  the  A party  Tent  by  Kerim  Khan  took  him  prifoner.  His 
places  the  Turks  and  Ruffians  had  made  thcmfclves  head  was  inflantly  cut  off,  and  prefented  to  Kerim 
mailers  of  during  the  rebellion;  and  then  prince  Tha-  Khan.  His  family  were  brought  captives  to  Shirauz. 
mas  fettned  to  be  eftabliflied  on  the  throne  4 but  Nadir  They  were  well  treated,  and  had  their  liberty  given 
Khan,  to  whom  Thamss  had  given  the  name  of  Tha-  them  foon  after,  under  an  obligation  not  to  quit  the 
mat  AW/  Khan , that  is,  tbe  Stave  of  Tbamat,  think-  city.  Ali  Mcrdan  Khan  was  killed  by  a nuincet-fti  >t 
sng  his  fervices  not  AiflHently  rewarded,  and  pretend-  as  he  was  walking  on  the  rampnrts  of  Mafchid  encou- 
irg  that  the  king  had  a dtfign  aga’nft  his  Life,  or  at  raging  his  men.  Kerim  Khan  Zund,  by  bit tb  a Cur* 
leaft  to  fet  him  afide,  * onlpircd  a^ainft  his  fovrreign,  diftan,  was  a molt  favourite  officer  of  Nadir  Shah, 
and  put  bim  to  death,  as  is  fuppofed  : after  which,  he  and  at  the  time  of  bis  death  was  in  the  fouthun  pro- 
ufurped  the"  throne,  ftyling  bimfclf  Shah  Nadir  t or  vinces.  Shirauz  and  other  places  had  declared  for 

r—  t r )■  1 • U.  t j I_ il  _r. 


King  Nadir. 


He  found  means  at  laft,  after  various  cncoun- 


Hc  afterwards  laid  fiege  to  Candahor,  of  which  a ter  a with  doubtful  fuccefs,  completely  to  fuhduc  all 
ion  of  Mereweis  had  pofleffed  himfelf.  While  he  lay  bis  rival*,  and  finally  to  cftablilh  himfeif  as  ruler  of  ^ 

at  this  fiege,  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul  being  di-  all  Pcriia.  He  was  in  power  about  30  years  ; tbcKeiini 

ftraded  with  factions,  one  of  the  parties  invited  Shah  latter  part  of  which  be  governed  Perfia  under’ the  ?.p  Khan  ca. 
Nadir  to  come  to  their  affiftance,  anJ  betrayed  the  Mo-  pellation  of  vakeel  or  regent t for  he  never  would  rcccive^^  ^ 
gul  into  bis  hand*.  He  thereupon  marched  to  Delhi,  the  title  of  Shah.  He  made  Shirauz  the  chief  cityoe^.^9 
the  capital  of  India,  and  fummoned  all  the  viceroys  of  his  refiJence,  in  gratitude  for  the  affiftance  he  had  yean, 
and  governors  of  provinces  to  attend  him,  and  bring  received  from  its  inhabitants  and  thofe  of  the  fouthern 
with  them  all  the  treafures  they  could  raife;  and  thofe  provinces.  He  died  in  the  year  1779,  rtgrett^Ly 
that  did  not  bring  as  muck  as  he  cxpc&rd,  he  tortured  all  his  fubje&i,  who  eitccmed  and  honoured  him  as 

and  put  to  death.  Having  thus  amafied  the  greateft  the  glory  of  Perfia.  g9 

treafure  that  ever  prince  was  matter  of,  he  returned  to  “ When  the  death  of  Kerim  Khan  was  announced  inxwcnty_ 
Perfia,  giving  the  Mogul  his  liberty,  on  condition  of  the  city,  much  confufion  arofe;  two  and  twenty  of  the  two  officers 
"hit  refigning  tbe  provinces  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  In-  principal  officers  of  the  army,  men  of  high  rank  and  j;‘£e  P°f* 
tlus  to  tire  crown  of  Perfia.  He  afterwards  made  a family,  took  poffcffion  of  the  ark,  or  citadel,  with  * jj^. 
conqueft  of  Ufbeck  Tartary,  and  plundered  Bochara  the  resolution  to  acknowledge  Abul  Futtah  Khan  (the 
capital  city.  Then  he  marched  againll  the  Dagiftao  elded  foil  of  the  late  Vakeel)  as  their  fovereign,  and 
Tat  tar* ; but  loft  great  part  of  hi*  army  in  their  moun-  to  defend  him  agaieft  all  other  pretenders  ; whereupon  6| 

tains,  without  fighting.  He  defeated  tbe  Turks  in  Zikea  Khan,  a relation  of  the  late  Vakeel  by  the  mo-  Zikca 

fcvcral  engagements  j but  laying  fiege  to  Bagdad,  was  ther’s  fide,  who  was  pofleffed  of  immenfe  wealth,  co-  Khan 
twice  compelled  to  reife  the  fiege.  He  proceeded  to  lifted  a great  part  of  ihe  army  into  his  pay,  by  giving 
change  the  religion  of  Perfia  to  that  of  Omar,  hanged  them  very  considerable  ho  untied.  Zikea  Khan  waB  of 

up  the  chief  priefts,  put  his  own  fon  to  death,  and  was  the  tribe  of  Zund  (or  the  Lackeries)  ; a man  remark-  6l 

guilty  of  fuch  cruelty,  that  he  was  at  length  affaffina-  ably  proud,  cruel,  and  unrelenting.  Having  affcmbled  Btficge* 
ted  by  his  own  relations,  anno  1 747.  A conteft  upon  a large  body  of  troop*,  he  immediately  inarched  them  the  atadek 
this  enfued  between  thefc  relations  for  tbe  crown,  to  the  citadel,  and  laid  dofe  fiege  to  it  for  the  fpjee 
which  has  rendered  Perfia  a fccnc  of  the  moft  horrible  of  three  days ; at  the  expiration  of  which,  finding  he  % I 

confufion  for  upwards  of  40  years.  oould  not  take  it  by  force,  he  had  recourfe  to  treachery.  63 

Different  The  will  form  fomc  notion  of  the  troubles  of  To  each  of  the  principal  khans  he  fent  a written  paper, 

yrmenders  this  unhappy  country  from  the  following  ftries  of  by  which  he  fwore  upon  the  Koran,  that  if  they 
to  the  pretenders  to  the  throne  between  the  death  of  Nadir  would  come  out  and  fubtnit  to  bim,  not  a hair  of  their  entice  the 
and  the  acceffion  of  Kerim  Kh.in.  We  give  it  from  heads  fttouid  be  toadied,  and  that  they  fhould  have*  ®1*™  0#t* 
Francklin’s  Observations.  44  i ft,  Adil  Shah* — 2d,Ibra-  their  effe&s  fecurcd  to  them.  Upon  this  a confulta- 
Ueem  Shah.— 3d,  Shah  Rokh  Shah. — 4th,  Sulecman  lion  was  held  by  them;  and  it  appearing  that  they' 


•Shah. — 5th,  Ifmaccl  Shah uli,  Azad  Khan  Af« 


could  not  fubfift  many  days  longer,  they  agreed  to 
Y Z lur render 


furrendtr  ihcmfelves,  firmly  relying  on  the  promifcs  having  been  made  fo  whilft  an  infant,  by  the  command 
that  had  been  made  them.  Z-kci  Khan,  in  the  mean  of  Nadir  Shah,  but  poflefie*  great  pcrfunal  bravery.”  " » J 

time,  gave  private  order*  for  the  kluns  to  be  feized,  Ali  Murad  Khan,  hearing  of  the  fuccefs  of  Akau 
an-!  brought  fcp -irately  before  him  as  they  came  out  Mahomed  Khan,  determined  to  go  egsinff  him -7  but 
of  the  citadel  Hi#  orders  were  llrictly  obeyed,  and  at  he  was  previously  proceeding  to  Ifpshar  to  fupprefa 
th.fc  deluded  rrrn  were  ail  maffacred  in  iiin  prefence  ; a rebellion,  he  fell  fuddcnly  (rcn*  his  boric  and  expired 
he  wn#  ft n ted  the  whole  time,  feaiting  his  eyes  on  the  on  the  fpot.  (i 

cruel  fpertae'e.  “At  this  period  Jawfar  Khan,  the  cldrft  and  onlyj„fir 

“Zikea  Khan’s  ty  ranny  became  focn  intolerable,  and  furviving  fon  of  Sadi  kKhan,  was  governor  of  Khums:KJun  »f. 
he  was  cut  off  by  his  own  body-guard,  when  Abu!  he  deemed  this  a favourable  opportunity  to  affcri  his*"**^* 
Fu*.t  h Khan,  who  w:»  uL  the  time  in  the  camp,  was  pretcpScmsto  the  government,  and  immediately 
proclaimed  king  hy  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  troops,  ed  wuh  what  re#  troops  he  h <J  to  Ifpnhan  : foon  after Janaot. 
whom  lie  immediately  led  ! a.k  to  Shirauz.  On  his  ar*  hir  arrival  he  was  joined  by  the  greater  part  of  the  mal- 


proclaimed  king  hy  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  troops,  ed  wuh  what  re#  ?rr.nps  he  h 6 to  Ifpnhan  : foon  after  vcnilB^L 
whom  lie  immediately  led  ! ;uk  to  Shirauz.  On  his  ar  * hir  arrival  he  was  joined  by  the  greater  part  of  the  owl- 
rival  he  w its  acknowledged  ;<s  fovereign  by  al!  ranks  of  contents,  who  were  then  in  arms.  In  this  fituatmn 
peoyle,  and  tr.sk  qu’Ct  poffifiicn  of  the  government.  he  remained  fume  time;  but  Akau  Mahomed  Khan 
**  Mshomcd  Sadick  Khan,  only  brother  of.  the  late  coming  down  upon  him  with  his  army,  he  was  obli- 
Kenm  Khar,  who  h%d  during  that  prince’s  life  tilled  ged  to  ri!k  his  fate  in  a battle,  and,  "being  defeated, 
the  high  office  of  I cgleibeg  of  Fir*,  and  had  been  fled  with  the  frrail  rn  mains  of  his  troops,  taking  the 
appointed  guardian  of  his  fon  Aful  Futtah  Khan,  was  road  to  Shirauz.  Soon  a:ter  finding  himfclf  ttrength- 
ru  this  period  governor  of  the  city  of  Bpffora,  w hich  coed  by  an  incrcafe  of  his  a- my,  he  determined  to 
had  been  taken  by  the  Per  fans,  previous  to  the  vakeel’s  venture  a fecund  engagement  with  his  opponent  Akau 
death.  Upon  hearing  the  new*  of  his  brother’s  rie*  Mahomed  Khan  ; Mid  for  this  purpefo  marched  with  j,  44^4 
ecafe  he  became  ambitious  of  reigning  alone,  nod  from  his  army  towards  ltpahan  : the  two  armies  met  nearly  Ai» 
that  inftant  formed  ft  hcrr.cs  for  the  dcllrurtion  of  hit  Yczdekbaik,  when  a battle  en  filed,  and  Aksu  Maho-  Mshowd 
nephew  ; but  a>  it  was  ncccflary  for  him  to  be  on  the  med  Khan's  fuptrtor  fortune  again  prevailing,  Jaafar^**6* 
fpot  for  the  advancement  of  his  views,  he  determined  Khan  was  defeated,  and  reined  to  ShitaOz,  which 
to  withdraw  the  Pcrfian  ganifon  from  Buffori,  who  he  quitted  on  the  25th  of  June  1787,  and  (hortly  after 
were  all  devoted  to  bis  ir.tereft  : accordingly  he  e»a*  marched  his  army  tn  the  northward,  but  rerurr.cd  in 
cuated  that  place,  aud  marched  immediately  for  Shi-  Odobcr  without  having  effected  any  thing.”  Sucb 
rauz.  was  the  Hate  of-Perfu  in  1788.  Mr  Francklin,  from 

“ The  news  of  Sadick  Khan’s  approach  threw  the  in-  whofe  excellent  Qbfervotiont  on  a Tear  ma«le  in  the  years 


habitants  of  Shi  rauz  into  the  greateft  con  (Urn  at  ion  : 
their  minds  were  varioufly  agitated  on  the  occalion  ; 


1786-7  thefe  particulars  arc  irofily  extracted,  fayn 
that  Jaafar  Khan  is  the  moll  “ likely,  in  cafe  of  fuc- 


fome,  from  his  known  public  chara&cr,  expended  he  cefs  again  d his  opponent,  to  reftore  the  country  to  it 
would  honcilly  fulfil  the  potnmands  of  his  dcccafcd  happy  aud  reputable  llate  ; but  it  will  require  a long 
brother;  others,  who  had  been  witneffe#  to  the  con-  fpocc  of  time  to  recover  it  from  the  caltdmics  into 
f i’ll  on  of  former  times,  on  fiinilar  occaftons,  rightly  which  the  different  revolutions  have  brought  it  a 
imagined  that  he  would  fet  up  for  himfclf ; and  indeed  country,  if  an  oriental  metaphor  may  be  illowed,  once 
this  Lgpvcd  to  be  the  cafe  : for  having  entered  Shiraux  blooming  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  fair  and  fl on ri filing 
a vTy  few  days  after,  he  coufed  Abui  Futtah  Khan  to  to  the  eye  ; — now,  fad  rcveifet  defpoiled  and  leaflets 
1<  fuzed,  deptived  of  fight,  and  put  into  clofc  con*  Ijy  the  cruel  ravages  of  war,  ami  dcfuUting  conten- 


ts 

Which  he 

eflcfh. 


hnement.  lion.” 

“After  this  event,  Sadick  Khan  openly  a (Turned  the  As  to  the  air  and  climate  of  this  country,  ronfider-A;f  ^ 

government.  Aa  foon  as  the  intelligence  reached  Ali  ing  the  great  extent  thereof,  it  cannot  but  be  very  dif-rln*«e«l 
Murad  Khan,  who  was  at  Ifpahan,  that  lord  inflantly  ferent,  according  to  the  (i  tuition  ot  its  feveral  parts; Pert* 
rebelled:  deeming  himfdt  to  have  an  equal  right  to  fomc  being  frozen  with  told,  whillt  others  are  burnt 
the  government  with  Sadick  Khan,  as  in  latfl  be  had,  with  heat  at  the  fame  time  erf  the  year.  The  air, 
he  could  ill  brook  the  thought  of’ being  obedient  to  wherever  it  is  cold,  is  dry  ; tut  where  :c  it  extremely 
him,  and  openly  declared  himfclf  a competitor  for  the  hot,  it  is  fomt times  roo.lt.  1. 11  along  the  coait  oi  ibd 
empire.  Pcrfia  wax  by  this  means  again  involved  tn  Periian  Gulph,  from  well  to  ra  t,  to  the  very  mouth 
ail  the  horrors  of  a civil  war.  Ali  Murad  Khan  in-  of  the  liver  Indus,  the  best  for  four  months  is  To  ex* 
deed  took  poffsfEoo  of  Shiiauz,  alfumed  the  govern*  ccflive,  that  even  tbofe  who  are  born  in  the  country. 


empire.  1 crlu  was  by  tms  means  again  involved  tn 
ail  the  horrors  of  a civil  war.  Ali  Murad  Khan  in- 
deed took  poffsfEoo  of  Shiiaur,  alfumed  the  govern* 


ment,  and  gave  u>  the  empire  the  flattering  prof pet^  unable  to  bear  it,  are  forced  to  qi.it  their  houfes,  and 
of  being  fettled  under  the  government  of  one  man  ; retire  to  the  mountains  ; fo  that  fuch  as  travel  in  tbefe 
but  thii  profpert  was  foon  obfeurej  by  the  power  and  parts,  at  that  feafon,  find  none  in  the  villages  but 


credit  acquired  by  Akau  Mahomed  Khan.” 


wretched  poor  creatures,  left  there  to  watch  the  c Herts 


Bblksu  kla  l^c  nISht  foUowing  Kerim  Khm’s  death,  this  of  the  rich,  at. the  expence  of  their  own  health.  The 

homo!  num  found  means  to  make  his  cfcnpe  from  Shtiauw,  extreme  heat  of  the  nir,  as  it  is  infupportablc,  fo  it 
Khao  cob  and  fled  to  the  northward,  where  coliert ing  feme  troops,  makes  it  prodigioufly  unwholefome  ; fttaogcra  fre- 
iofotroops,  ^ foori  made  himfclf  miller  of  Mazauder^tt  and  Ghi-  queatly  falling  fick  there,  *r>d  fcldom  efcapir.g.  '1  ht 
tllLnall'at  ^jn*  S,a^  wa>  proclaimed  nearly  about  the  time  that  eaftern  provinces  of  Pcrlia,  from  the  river  Indus  to  the 
Mazandc-  All  Murad  Khan  had  taken  Shiraux#  “ It  is  remark-  borders  of  Tartary,  ate  fubtert  to  great  heats,  though 
no  sad  able  (fays  our  author),  that  from  his  firff  catering  into  not  quite- fo  unwholcfome  as  on  the  coaffs  of  the  lm> 
ohikn.  competition  for  the  government,  he  has  been  fuccefsful  dian  Uccan  and  the  Perflan  Gulph;  but  in  the  nor- 
io  every  KiuL  whi^h  he  has  fought.  He  i$.snciaiuch,  thern  provinces,  on  the  coad  of  the  Cafpka  Sea,  the 
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Perfia.  beat  ia  fiill  as  great,  and,  though  attended  with  moi- 
"v  ■ dure,  aa  unwholefome  ai  on  the  coaft  before  mention- 
ed. From  October  to  May,  there  ii  r.o  country  in  the 
world  mme  pleafrnt  than. this;  but  the  people  carry 
indelible  majkaot  the  jralign  influence  of  their  fum- 
mers,  looking  all  of  (hem  of  a faint  yeliow,  and  ha- 
ying neither  Itrength  nor  fpirits  ; though,  abouttne  end 
of  April,  they  atnndcn  their  hoitfes,  r.nd  retire  to  the 
mountains,  wh:ch  aie  25  or  30  Lagues  from  the  fea. 
But  this  moiiloefs  in  the  air  is  only  in  thrfe  parts  ; the 
rcit  of  Puda  enjoys  a dry  air,  the  Iky  hem;?  perfediy 
ft! cue,  and  hardly  fo  much  as  n .loud  fecn  to  fly  there- 
in. Though  it  icklom  mins,  it  docb  not  follow  that  the 
Kent  admits  of  00  mitigation  ; for  :n  the  night,  not- 
witSllanditig  that  is  rot  a cloui  to  He  Iren,  and  the 
fey  is  fo  cImt,  that  the  Oars  alone  afford  a light 
fbtficicut  to  travel  by,  a brife  wind  fprings  up,  which 
KHs  until  within  au  hour  of  the  mornin/,  and  give* 
fu.h  a co;  l:  eft  to  the  air,  that  a man  can  Lear  a 
t<  lerabic  warm  j nrment.  The  fc  ifous  in  general, 
and  particularly  in  the  middle  of  this  kingdom,  hap- 
pen thus  : the  winter,  beginning  in  November,  and 
* lading  until  Ma  ch,  is  v;«y  (harp  and  rude,  attended 
with  froli  and  fno\t ; which  hit  defeends  iu  great  flakes 
CUinate  of  on  1 he' mountains,  but  never  in  the  plains.  The  cli- 
mate  of  Skirauz,  the  capital  of  Portia  Proper,  is  rc- 
prefented  by  a traveller  who  lately  vilited  ic,  as  one 
of  the  moil  agreeable  in  the  world,  the  extremes  of 
brat  and  cold*  being  felJom  felt.  “ During  the  fprirg 
of  the  year  the  face  of  the  country  appears  uncom- 
monly beautiful.  The  flowers,  of  which  they  have  a 
gTcat  variety,  nn  1 ot  the  brighteft  hues,  the  fragrant 
herbs,  ihruLs,  and  plants,  the  role,  the  fweet  jiafil, 
and  the  myrtle,  all  here  contribute  to  tefrefn  and  per- 
fume the  natural  mildneft  of  the  air.  The  nightingale 
ot  the  garden  (called  by  the  Pcrtisms  I'ocibut  tutor 
dojhutn ) , the  goldfinch,  and  the  linnet,  by  their  me- 
lodious tvarblings  at  this  delightful  feafon  of  the  year, 
fcrve  to  add  to  the  fitisfaflkra  of  the  mind,  and  to  in- 
f pi  re  it  with  the  moil  ple&fing  ideas.  The  beauties  of 
nature  are  here  dcpitled  iri  their  fulleft  extent  ; the 
U'toral  hiftorian  and  the  botanift  would  here  meet 
w*th  ample  Icope  for  purfning  their  favourite  invefti- 
gstions.  With  fuch  advantages,  added  to  the  falu* 
brity  of  the  air,  how  can- it  be  wondered  at  that  the 
mL- bitan  ta  of  Shirauz  fhould  fo  confidently  aflert  the 
pre-eminence  of  their  own  city  to  any  other  in  the 
wotU]  ?—  or  that  futh'  beauties  fhould  fail  of  calling 
forth  the  poetical  exertions  of  a Hafiz,  a Sadi,  or  a 
Jarr.t  ? Their  mornings  and  evenings  are  cool,  but  the 
middle  of  the  day  is  very  pleafaut.  In  fummer  the 
thermometer  Celdcm  rifes  above  73  in  the  day-time,  and 
at  night  it  generally  finks  as  lew  as  62.  The  autumn 
is  the  worft  feafon  of  the  year,  chat  being  the  time 
when  the  rains  begin  to  fall,  and  during  the  autumnal 
monlbs  it  is  confidcrcd  by  natives  as  the  moft  unheal- 
thy; colds,  flaxes,  and  fevers  being  very  general. 
Iti  winter  a vaft  deal  of  fnrrw  falls,  turd  very  thick, 
but  ice  is  rarely  to  be  found,  except  on  the  iummiti 
of  the  mountains,  or  towards  Ifpahan,  and  the  more 
northern  parts  of  Perfia.  One  thing  which  is  mod  to 
be  efteemed  in  this  country,  and  renders  it  preferable 
to  any  other  part  of  the  world,  is  their  nights,  which 
ate  always  clear  and  bright ; r.nd  the  dew,  that  in  moil 
places  i»  t>f  fc  pernicious  and  dangerous  a nature,  i* 
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not  of  the  lead  ill  confequence  here  : there  is  none  at  Prrfin 
all  in  fummer,  and  in  the  other  feafon;  it  is  of  fuch  a 
nature,  that  if  the  brighteft  feimitar  fhonid  be  expofed 
to  it  all  the  night,  it  would  not  receive  the  leaft  ruft ; 
a lircumftance  I have  myfelf  experienced.  This  dry- 
nH\  in  the  air  caufcs  their  buildings  to  laft  a great 
while,  end  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  reafons 
that  the  celebrated  ruins  of  Perfepolis  have  endured 
for  fo  many  ages,  and,  comparatively  fpeakmg,  in  fo 
pel  feci  a Hate."  The  grert  ilrynefs  of  the  air  exempts 
Ferlh  from  thunder  and  earthquakes.  In  the  fprmg, 
indeed,  there  fometimes  fells  hail ; and,  as  the  harveft 
is  then  pretty  far  advanced,  it  does  a great  deal  of 
mifehief.  The  rainbow  is  feldom  fecn  in  this  counfry, 

Hccaufc  there  rife  not  vapours  fuffiritnt  to  form  it ; but 
in  the  oi*bt  there  are  fecn  rays  of  light  fhooling  thro*" 
the  firmament,  and  followed  as  it  were  by  a train  of 
fittoke.  The  winds,  however  briik,  feldom  fwcll  into 
florins  or  tempells ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
fometimes  poitonousand  mfe&io*i»  on  the  Ihorc  of  chc 
Gulph,  as  all  travellers  agree.  Mr  Tavernier  fays,  that 
at  Gombroon  people  otten  find  chemfelves  ft  rack  by  a 
fouth  wind,  in  fuch  x manner  that  they  cry,  “ I burn  V* 
and  immediately  fpll  down  dead.  M.  lc  Brun  tells  us, 
that  he  was  sflured  while  lie  was  there,  that  the  wea- 
ther was  fometimes  fo  occcflmly  fultry  as  to  melt  the 
feals  of  letters.  At  this  time  the  people  go  in  their 
fliirts,  and  arc  continually  fprinkled  with  cold  water  5 
and  fomc  even  lie  feverai  hours  naked  in  the  water.  A- 
mong  the  inconveniences  confeqnent  from  this  malign 
difpofition  of  the  nir,  one  of  the  moft  tcirible  is  the 
engendering,  in  the  arms  mid  legs  a kind  of  long 
fmall  worms,  which  cannot  be  Minded  without  great 
danger  of  breaking  llicni ; upon  which  a iLortific«tioB 
cufuc*.  7* 

The  foil  of  Perfia  is  in  general  flony,  faiflMy,  bar- 
ren,  and  everywhere  fo  diy,  that,  il  it  lie  not  water- 
ed, it  produce*  nothing,  not  even  gr.-ft ; but,  where 
they  can 'turn  the  water  into  their  plains  and  valleys, 
it  is  not  unfruitful  There  is  a great  difference  in 
point  of  fertility  iu  the  different  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire ; and  thofc  of  Media,  Iberia,  Hyrcenta,  and  Bac- 
tria,  are  now  in  a grert  meafure  what  they  were  for- 
merly, and  ftirpafs  moft  of  the  others  in  their  produc- 
tions. AU  along  the  Perfian  Gulph,  the  foil  is  Hill 
more  barren,  cattle  left  plenty,  ?oi  every  thing  in  a 
worCe  condition  than  anywhere  elfe.  yy 

Though  there  is  iVarce  a province  in  Perfia  which 
does  not  produce  wine,  yet  the  wire  cf  fume  provinces  &c’ 
is  much  more  efteemet!  than  that  at  others ; but  Sc  hi- 
ras,  or,  as  it  is  written  by  Mr  Fiancklin,  Shirauxt  wine 
it  univerfaliy  allowed  to  be  the  v;ry  beft  in  Perfia: 
infomcch,  that  it  is  a common  proverb  there,  That  to 
live  happily  one  muil  eat  the  bread  of  Yezd,  and  drink 
the  wine  of  Schitas. 

The  grain  moft  common  iu  Perfia  is  wheat;  which 
is  wonderfully  fair  and  clean.  As  for  barley,  rice,  and 
millet,  they  only  make  bread  of  thrm  in  fomc  places, 
as  in  Courdeftan,  when  their  wheat-bread  is  exhaufted* 
heforc  the  return  of  harveft.  They  do  not  cultivate  in 
this  country  citlier  oats  or  rye;  except  where  the  Ar- 
menians are  fettled,  who  make  great  ufe  of  the  latter 
in  Lent.  Rice  is  the  univerftl  nliment  of  all  forts  of 
people  in  Peifia  ; for  this  relfon  they  are  extremely 
careful  in  its  cultivation  ; for,  after  they  have  fovrn  it 
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p<rrf'*-  in  the  fame  manner  ai other  grain,  they  In  three  month* 

w time  tranfplant  it,  root  by  root,  ioto  field*,  which  are 

well  watered,  otherwife  It  would  never  attain  that  per* 
fc&ion  in  which  wc  find  it  there  ; fince  it  is  fofter, 
fooner  .boiled,  and  more  delicious,  than  the  fame  grain 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Perhaps  its  taftc  is, 
in  fome  ir.eafurc,  heightened  by  a pra&ice  they  make 
ufc  of  to  give  it  a gloffy  whiteoefo,  viz.  by  clcanfing 
it,  after  it  is  beaten  out  of  the  hulks,  with  a mixture  of 
flour  and  fait.  Corn  ripens  exceedingly  in  this  coun- 
try ; fo  that  in  fome  part 9 they  have  a threefold  crop 
in  the  year.  The  Pcrfian  bread  is  generally  very  thin, 
white,  and  good  ; and  commonly  cheap  enough. 

Metals  of  all  forts  have  been  found  in  Pcrfia.  Since 
the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  iron,  copper,  and 
lead,  have  been  very  common  ; but  there  are  no  gold 
or  filver  mines  open  at  prefent ; though,  as  Pcrfia  is  a 
very  mountainous  country,  fuch  might  very  probably 
be  found,  if  pain*  were  taken  to  frarch  them.  out. 
There  arc  filver  mines  in  Kirman  and  Mazandcnm, 
»od  one  not  far  from  Spauhawn ; but  they  cannot  be 
worked  for  want  of  wood.  Minerals  are  alfo  found  in 
Ferfia  in  abundance;  efpcrially  fulphur,  fa  It  pet  re,  fait, 
and  alum.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  this  country 
than  to  meet  with  plains,  fometimes  to  leagues  in 
length,  covered  entirely  with  fait,  and  others  with  ful- 
phur or  alum.  In  fome  places  fait  is  dug  out  of  mines, 
and  even  ufed  in  building  houfes.  Marble,  freeftone, 
and  Hate,  are  found  in  great  plenty  about  Hammadan. 
The  marble  is  of  four  colours,  vie.  white,  black,  red 
and  black,  and  white  nnd  black.  Pcrfia  yields  two 
forts  of  petroleum,  or  napthe  ; namely,  black  ami 
white.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tanris  they  find 
azure;  but  it  is  not  (o  good  as  that  brought  from  Tar- 
tary. Among  the  moft  valuable  productions  of  Perfia 
are  the  paecions  floors  called  ivrquoi/ej,  of  which  there 
are  feveral  rocks  or  mines. 

The  horfes  of  Perfia  are  the  moft  beautiful  of  the 
Taft,  though  they  are  not  fo  much  eftcemed  as  thofe 
of  Arabia;  fo  great,  however,  is  the  demand  for  them, 
that  the  fincft  ones  will  fetch  from  90!.  to  450I.  fter- 
ling.  They  are  higher  than  the  Englifh  fuddle  horfeB; 
ftr, light  before,  with  a fmall  head,  legs  wonderfully 
(lender,  and  finely  proportioned ; they  are  mighty 
.gentle,  good  travellers,  very  light  and  fprightly,  and 
do  good  fcrvice  till  they  are  18  or  20  years  old.  The 
great  numbers  of  them  fold  into  Turkey  and  the  Indies, 
though  none  can  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom  with- 
out fpecial  licence  from  the  king,  is  what  makes  them 
fo  dear.  Next  to  horfes  we  may  reckon  mules,  which 
are  much  eftcemed  here,  ani  are  very  fine  ; and  next 
to  tbefe  we  may  juftly  place  afles,  of  which  they  have 
in  this  country  two  forts ; the  firft  bred  in  Pcrfia,  heavy 
and  doltifti,  as  affes  in  other  countries  arc  ; the  other 
originally  of  an  Arabian  breed,  the  moft  docile  and 
ufcful  creature  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  They  are  ufed 
wholly  for  the  faddls ; being  remarkable  for  their  eafy 
manner  of  going,  and  arc  very  fure- footed,  carrying 
their  heads  lofty,  and  moving  gracefully.  Some  of 
them  are  valued  at  20  I.  fterling.  The  mules  here  are 
alfo  very  fine  ; they  pace  well,  never  fall,  and  are  fcl- 
dom  tired.  Tbchigheft  price  of  a mule  is  about  45I. 
.^erling.  Camels  are  alfo  numerous  in  Perfia,  and  very 
Serviceable : they  call  them  ktihty-krotuhkunion , i.  e. 
**  the  fltips  of  the  land bccaufc  the  inland  trade  is 


carried  on  by  lb  cm  as  the  foreign  is  by  fhrps.  Of  thc& 
camels  there  are  two  forts,  the  northern  and  (oathern:  1 
the  latter,  which  is  much  the  ImaUcr,  but  fwifter,  wiH 
carry  a load  of  about  700  weight,  and  trot  at  faft  as 
a hnrfc  will  gallop  ; the  other  will  travel  with  a load 
of  1 200  or  1300  weight;  I oth'xre  profitable  to  their 
maftcra,  as  coding  little  or  nothing  to  keep.  They 
travel  without  batter  or  reirs ; grazing  on  the  road 
from  time  to  time,  notwithstanding  their  bad.  They 
are  managed  entirely  by  the  voice;  tliofc  who  dired 
them  making  ufc  of  a kin'*,  of  fong,  and  the  c tmcl  mo- 
ving bride  .*1,  or  at  its  ord  nt  ry  pace,  as  they  keep  a 
quicker  or  flower  lime.  The  * amds  ftied  their  hair  fo 
clean  in  the  fpriug,  that  they  look  like  fcslded  fwioe ; 
but  then  they  are  pitched  over,  to  keep  the  flies  from 
flinging  them.  The  camels  hair  is  the  moft  profitable 
fleece  of  all  the  tame  beads : fine  fluffs  are  made  of 
it ; and  in  Europe,  hats,  with  a mixture  of  a little 
beaver.* 

As  beef  is  little  eaten  in  Pcrfia,  their  oxen  are  ge- 
nerally employe  ! in  ploughing,  and  other  forta  of  la- 
bour. Hogv  are  nowhere  bred  in  Perfia,  if  we  except 
a province  or  two  on  the  borders  of  the  Cafpian  Sea. 
Sheep  and  deer  are  very  common  throughout  all  Per* 
fia. 

Of  wild  beafts,  the  number  is  not  great  in  that  coun- 
try, bccaufc  there  are  few  fore  ft  1 ; but  where  there  are 
any,  as  in  Hyrcania,  now  called  Tabri/Jan,  abundance 
of  lions,  bears,  tigers,  leopards,  porcupines,  wild  boars, 
and  wolves,  are  to  be  found  ; but  the  lalt  arc  not  fo 
numerous  as  any  of  the  other  fperier. 

There  are  but  few  infects  in  this  country  ; which 
may  be  «fcr»bcd  to  the  dryflefs  of  the  climate.  In  fome 
provinces,  however,  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  lo- 
cufls  or  grafttoppers,  which  fly  about  in  fuch  clouds 
as  to  darken  the  air.  In  certain  parts  of  the  Pcrfian 
dominions  they  have  large  black  fcorpioos,  fo  veno- 
mous, that  fuch  as  are  flung  by  them  die  in  a few 
hours.  In  ethers  they  have  lizards,  frightfully  ugly, 
which  are  an  ell  long,  and  as  thick  as  a large  toad, 
their  fkins  being  as  hard  and  tough  as  that  of  the  fea- 
dog  : they  are  faid  to  attack  nnd  kill  men  fometimes ; 
but  that  may  be  doubted.  The  fouthern  provinces  are 
infeilcd  with  gnats;  fome  with  long  legs,  like  thofe  we 
call  m'uiga ; and  fome  white,  and  as  fmall  as  fleas, 
which  make  no  buzzing,  but  fling  fuddenly,  and  fo 
fmarlly,  that  the  fling  is  like  the  prick  of  a needle. 
Among  the  reptiles  Is  a long  fquare  worm,  called  by 
the  inhabitants  bazar-pty*  i.  c.  “ thoufand  feet/'  be- 
cause its  whole  body  is  covered  with  feet;  it  runs  pro- 
digiously faft;  and  its  bite  is  dangerous,  and  even  mor- 
tal, if  it  gets  into  the  ear. 

There  are  in  Pci  fia  all  the  fcvcral  forts  of  fowls 
which  we  have  in  Europe,  but  not  in  fuch  great  plenty; 
excepting,  however,  wild  and  tame  pigeons,  of  which 
vaft  numbers  are  kept  all  over  the  kingdom,  chiefly  on 
account  of  their  dung : which  is  the  belt  manure  for 
melons.  It  is  a great  diverfion  among  the  lower  fort 
of  people  in  town  and  country  to  catch  pigeons,  though 
it  be  forbidden  : for  this  pnrpofc  they  have  pigeons  fo 
taught,  that,  flying  in  one  flock,  they  furround  fuch 
wild  ones  as  they  fin<frin  the  field,  and  bring  them  back 
with  them  to  their  mailers.  The  partridges  of  this 
country  are  the  larged  and  fined  in  the  world,  being 
generally  of  the  fixe  of  our  fowls.  Gecfe,  ducks,  cranes, 

herons, 
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PrrfU.  herons, 'and  man  jr  other  forts  of  water  Jowl,  are  common 

' here  ; a»  arc  If kc wife  nightingales,  whiah  arc  heard  all 

the  year,  but  chiefly  in  the  f(>ring ; martlets,  which  learn 
whatever  wor.’.s  are  taught  them  ; and  a bird  called 
noura , which  chatters  inceflantly,  and  repeats  what- 
ever it  hears.  Of  birds  of  a larger  fixe,  the  motl  re- 
markable is  the  pelican,  by  the  Perihns  called  tacab , 
i.  e.  44  water-earner and  alfo  mije,  i.  e.  “ fherp 
* See  VM-  bccaufe  it  is  as  large  as  one  of  thofe  animals*.  There 
are  in  Perfia  various  birds  of  prey.  Some  of  their  fal- 
cons are  the  larged  and  fined  in  the  world : the  people 
take  great  pains  to  teach  them  to  fly  at  game ; the 
Perfian  lords  being  great  lovers  of  falconry,  and  the 
king  having  generally  800  of  this  fort  of  birds,  each 
y of  which  has  a perfon  to  attend  it. 

Mountains,  There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  which,  ge* 
river*; and  nerally  fpeaking,  is  more  mountainous  than  Perfia  ; 

but  many  of  them  yield  neither  fprings  nor  metals, 
and  but  few  of  them  are  (haded  with  trees.  It  is  true, 
fome  of  the  chief  of  them  are  fituated  on  the  frontiers, 
and  ferve  as  a kind  of  natural  ramparts,  or  bulwarks, 
to  this  vail  empire.  Among  the  latter  are  the  moun- 
tains  of  Caucafus  and  Atarat,  (om  crimes  called  the 
mountains  of  Daghefiaa,  which  fill  all  the  fpace  between 
the  Euxitte  and  Cafpian  fcas:  thofe  called  Taurus,  and 
the  fcvcral  branches  thereof,  run  through  Perfia  from 
Natolia  to  India,  and  fill  all  the  middle  of  the  coun- 
ty- 

As  to  rivers,  except  the  Arcxes,  which  rifes  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  and  falls  into  the  Kur  or  Cy- 
rus before  it  reaches  the  Cafpian  Sea,  there  is  not  one 
navigable  dream  in  this  country.  The  Oxus  divides 
Perfia  on  the  north-cad  from  Ufbcck  Taitary.  The 
Indus  alfo.  may  now  be  reckoned  among  the  rivers  of 
Perfia,  as  the  provinces  lying  to  the  well  of  that  river 
are  now  in  f&flciEon  of  that  crown  : this  river  is  faid 
to  run  a courfc  of  more  than  1000  miles,  and  overflows 
all  the  low  grounds  in  April,  May,  and  June. 

The  fcaa  on  the  fouth  of  Perfia  arc,  the  Gulph  of 
Perfia  or  BafTora,  the  Gulph  of  Ormus,  sod  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  only  fea  on  the  north  is  the  Cafpian,  or 
Hyrcanian  fca;  which  is  more  properly  a lake,  having 
no  communication  with  any  other  fea.  Theft  first,  to- 
gether with  the  lakes  and  riven,  fupply  Perfia  with 
plenty  of  filh.  The  Cafpian  fea  contains  vtry  fine  filh 
on  one  fide  ; and  the  Perfian  Gulph  on  the  other  is 
believed  to  have  more  fifli  than  any  other  fea  in  the 
world.  On  the  caafls  of  this  gulph  is  taken  a fort  of 
filh,  for  which  they  hive  no  particular  name  : its  flefli 
is  of  a red  colour,  very  delicious,  and  fome  of  them 
weigh  200  or  300  pounds.  The  river- filh  are  chiefly 
barbels;  but  far  from  being  good.  Thofe  of  the  lakus 
are  carps  and  (had*.  In  the  river  at  Spaubawu  are  a 
great  number  of  crabs,  which  crawl  up  the  trees,  and 
live  night  and  day  under  the  leaves,  whence  they  are 
taken  ; and  are  eftcemcd  very  delicious  food. 

Tflandt,  itc.  In  his  voyage  from  Gombroon  up  the  Perfian  Gulph, 
in  the  Per-  Mr  Ives  makes  mention  of  fcveral  iflands,  named 
fian  gvJph.  Kifrac,  Polloar,  Kyes,  Iuderabic,  Shhtewar,  and  Bulg- 
ed. Some  of  thefe  were  quite  barren;  on  others  there 
were  a few  trees  and  bufho,  with  little  Gibing  town.*, 
and  a few  fmall  vcffcls  lying  along  (bore.  The  date 
trees  were  thinly  featured  rmong  the  hills;  but  tho' 
a fmall  portion  of  giccn  might  here  and  there  be  dif- 
covcrcd,  yet  fuch  was  the  barrennefs  of  thelc  iflands  in 
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general,  that  it  was  for  fome  rime  a matter  of  furprife  Pw’h. 
how  flirep  and  goats  could  pofftbly  fubfill  upon  them. * 
On  clofrr  examination,  however,  it  was  found,  that 
the  foil  produced  a k ud  of  finalMeaved  juicy  mallows, 
on  which  thefe  animals  principally  feed.  The  Perfian 
coaft,  as  they  failed  along,  afforded  a nod  romantic 
furofpeft,  appearing  at  firfl  to  be  one  continued  rock, 
rent  and  torn  afunder  by  earthquakes ; but  it  was  af-  * 
terwards  dilcovcrcd,  that  feme  part  of  it  was  only  fand 
hardened  by  the  rains  and  fun. 

Narban  Point  terminates  in  a long  and  low  piece  of 
land,  which  runs  off  into  the  gulph  from  the  foot  of 
the  Perfian  hills.  Between  this  point  and  the  main 
land  is  a channel,  in  which  a Ihip  of  900  tons  burden 
might  eafily  ride.  The  Portuguefc  bad  formerly  a 
fettlcmcnt  here,  the  remains  of  which  are  Hill  to  be 
fecn.  A ljrge  river  empties  itfclf  into  the  fea  at  this 
lace  ; and  Mr  Ives  obferves,  that  Providence  feema 
cte  to  have  allotted  a fpot  of  ground  amidil  unhofpi- 
talle  rocks  and  deferts,  capable  of  affording  the  kind 
production  of  vegetables  for  man  and  bcaft.”  The  ad- 
jacent country  is  fubjedt  to  the  Arabs. 

Through  all  the  Perfian  Gulph  Mr  Ives  remarks, 
that  the  fpring. water  on  the  iflands  is  much  better 
than  that  on  the  continent ; aod  the  water  nc  treft  the 
fea  on  the  iflands  has  greatly  the  advantage  over  that 
which  is  found  in  the  middle  parts.  This  holdi  good, 
however,  only  in  thofe  parts  which  are  near  the  lea  ; 
for  about  12  miles  up  the  country,  both  on  the  Ptr- 
fian  and  Arabian  fide  of  the  gulph,  the  water  is  very 
good.  At  the  ifland  called  Bareen  or  Baharen,  divers 
go  down  to  ihe  bottom  of  the  fca,  at  certain  known 
depths,  and  come  up  again  with  their  veflcls  filled  with 
frefh  water.  This  frclh  water  is  found  in  holes  or 
little  natural  wells,  fome  fathoms  below  the  furface  of 
the  fea.  I he  Arabs  have  certain  marks  on  the  ifland 
to  teach  them  where  to  dive  for  the  frefh  water.  Mr 
lyes  was  affined  by  an  Arabian  merchant,  that  be 
himfelf  had  difeovered  a fpring  upon  the  fliore,  by 
which  one  of  thefe  well?  was  ferved.  He  put  into  this 
fpring  a bit  of  a heavy  (lick;  and  in  two  or  three  days 
an  Arabian  diver  brought  it  to  him  again  from  the 
botto\*  of  one  of  thefe  holes.  ^ 

The  Knglifli,  and  other  nations,  trade  with  the  Trade* 
Perfian*  fcvcral  ways,  particularly  by  the  gulph  of 
Ormus  at  Gombroon,  and  by  the  way  of  Turkey.  A 
trade  alfo  was  not  many  years  finer  opened  by  the 
Englifli  with  PerGa  through  RufT.a  and  the  Cafpian 
Sea;  but  that  is  nowdifeentinued,  having  been  prohi- 
bited by  the  court  of  Ruffia,  who  were  apprekenfive 
that  the  Englifh  would  teach  the  Perfian*  to  build 
fhipp,  and  difputc  the  navigation  of  the  Cafpian  St«t 
with  them.  The  principal  commodities  and  manufac- 
tures of  Perfia  ^ raw  and  wrought  filkg,  mohair 
careblcts,  carpets,  Wither;  for  which,  and  fome  other** 
the  European  merchants  exchange  chiefly  woollen  rru- 
nuiaCtuies  ; but  the  trade  is  carried  on  altogether  m 
European  (hipping,  the  Pcrfians  having  fcarcc  any 
(hips  of  their  own,  and  the  Ruffians  the  folc  naviga- 
tion of  the  Cafpian  Sea.  There  is  not  a richer  or  more 
profitable  trade  in  the  world,  than  that  which  is  carried 
on  between  Gombroon  and  Surat  in  the  Eaft  Indies  j 
and  the  Englifh  Eaft  India  companj  frequently  let  out 
their  lhips  to  tranfport  the  merchandifc  of  the  Banians 
and  Armenians  from  Perfia  to  India.  The  fhah,  or  fi> 
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Perfta.  vereign  of  Pcifia,  is  the  chief  merchant;  and  he  ufirctiy 

u— a employ!  hi#  Armenian  fubjeds  to  traffic  for  him  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  The  kind's  amenta  mud  have 
the  refufal  of  all  merchandife,  before  his  fubje&i  are 
permitted  to  trade.  It  is  computed  that  Perfia  pro- 
duces yearly  upwards  of  22,000  hales  of  fiik,  chiefly 
in  the  provinces  of  GhiNn  and  Ma/underan,  each  bale 
weighing  263  pound#.  Vaft  quantities  of  Prrflan  fllk 
ufed  to  be  imported  into  Europe,  efpecially  by  the 
Dutch,  Englsffi,  and  Ruffijns,  before  the  civil  wars 
beflan.  The  t»oodt  exported  from  Perfia  to  India  are, 
tobacco,  all  forts  of  fruits,  pickled  and  preferve  1,  efpe- 
cially  d ites,  nvarmaLde,  wines,  diftilled  waters,  horfes, 
Pcrfian  feathers,  an  1 Tut  key  bather  of  all  forts  and 
colour*,  a gnat  quantity  whereof  is  alfo  exported  to 
Mufcovy  and  other  European  countries.  The  expo  its 
toTurkeyare,  tobacco, gulls,  thread,  i.oaishair,  fluffs, 
mats,  tux  work,  and  many  other  things.  As  there 
arc  no  polls  in  the  call,  and  trading  by  commiffion, 
w;th  the  ufc  of  hills  of  exchange,  is  little  known,  traf- 
fic mull  proceed  in  a very  auk  ward  heavy  manner,  iu 
jj  comp.irilou  of  that  of  Europe, 
fcleocy.  The  moll  current  money  of  Pcifia  are  the  abafces, 
wo'th  about  it*  4 d.  lierling ; they  sere  of  the  finell 
filter.  An  aba  dee  ic  worth  two  mahmoude*  ; a malt* 
inoude,  two  ihahres ; and  a fnabce,  ten  fmglc  or  five 
double  cafbcghcj : thefc  Uil  pieces  arc  of  brafa,  the 
others  of  fiivcr;  for  gold  is  not  current  in  trade.  The 
lhaheea  are  not  very  common  ; but  mahmoudes  and 
cJbeghes  arc  current  everywhere.  Horfes,  camels, 
houfes.  Sic.  arc  generally  fold  by  the  toman,  which  is 
an  imaginary  coin,  worth  203  finkecs,  or  50  abt.ficrs; 
and  they  ufually  reckon  their  eflstci  that  way.  Such  a 
one,  they  fry,  i?  worth  fo  many  tomans,  as  wc  fay 
7I  pounds  in  England. 

Govern-  Perfia  is  an  ablolute  monarchy,  tlie  lives  and  cRatea 

,u<n:*  of  the  people  being  entirely  at  the  d:fpofal  of  their 
prince.  The  king  has  no  council  rilabUfhcd,  but  is 
sdvifed  by  fuch  rr.  ini  ft  era  as  are  molt  in  favour ; and 
the  refolutiens  taken  among  the  women  of  the  haram 
frequently  defeat  the  belt  laid  defigris.  The  crown  is 
hereditary,  excluding  only  the  females.  The  fons  of 
a daughter  are  allowed  to  inherit.  The  laws  of  Perfia 
exclude  the  blind  from  the  throne;  which  is  the  reafon 
that  the  reigning  prince  ufually  orders  the  eyes  of  J| 
the  malrs  of  the  royal  family,  of  whom  he  has  any 
jealoufy,  to  be  put  out.  The  king  has  generally  a 
great  many  wives,  which  it  would  he  death  for  any 
one,  bcfide#  the  eunuchs,  who  have  the  fuprr inten- 
ds nee  of  them,  to  look  at,  or  even  fee  by  accident ; 
wherefore,  when  he  travels,  notice  is  given  to  all  men 
to  quit  the  r*td,  nay  their  very  houfes,  and  to  retire  to 
a gnrit  diflancc. 

* The  prime  mtnifter  is  calleJ  atteakfei  <buLt.  which 

fignihes  the  director  of  the  empirr^Pbtl  alfo  vizir  aztm, 
or  the  great  fttpporter  of  the  empire  ; as  he  .-done  al- 
moll  fuftains  the  whole  weight  of  the  admfniftr.  lion. 
This  miniffer’s  chief  Rudy  is  to  plcafe  Ilia  matter,  t«»  fe- 
cure  tohimfdfan  afeendant  over  his  mind,  and  to  avoid 
whatever  may  give  him  any  uneafn  efs  or  umbrage. 
With  this  view,  he  never  fails  to  flatter  him,  to  extol 
him  above  all  the  princes  upon  earth,  and  to  throw  a 
thick  veil  over  every  thing  that  might  help  to  open  his 
ryes,  or  difeover  to  hilt,  the  wcaknefs  of  the  flue.  He 
even  takes  particular  care  to  kc<p  the  king  in  utter 


ignorance,  to  h^Le-frcm  him,  or  at  loft  to  foften,  all  Vtr't 
unwelcome  news;  and,  above  all,  to  exalt  immoderate- l~-v— 
ly  every  the  lead  advantage  he  obtains  over  his  ene- 
rnics.  A*  he  takes  thtfc  methods,  which  indeed  are 
and  muff  be  taken,  more  or  leh,  by  the  miniflers  of 
every  defpotic  prince,  to  fecure  the  favour  and  confi- 
dence of  his  mailer  ; fo  the  inferior  officers  an  \ go. 
vernors ’of  provinces  are  obliged  to  employ  all  the 
means  in  their  power  to  fecure  the  prime  mini  tier's, 
they  depending  no  lefs  upon  him  than  he  does  «y?on 
the  king.  There  is  a gradation  of  defpotifm  and  flave- 
ry,  down  from  the  prime  minirter  to  the  Lowdt  re- 
taiiicr  to  the  court,  or  dependent  on  tiie  government. 
Children  are  fometimes  in  Perfia  required  by  the  kin.' 
to  cut  off  the  ear*  and  nofe,  and  tven  to  cut  the  throats 
of  their  parents  ; and  thefe  orJers  cannot  objected 
to,  without  endangering  their  own  Jivea.  Indeed  their 
bafenefs  and  mercenarinefs  are  fuch,  that  they  will  per- 
petrate Inch  atrocious  deeds  without  the  icaff  f rupic 
or  difficulty,  when  they  have  a piomifc  or  expedition 
of  pofTeffing  their  ports.  The  prime  miniflers,  not- 
wiiUftanJing  the  precarious  fooling  00  which  they 
ffaod,  in  efied  of  their  abilities  or  good  fortune,  fome- 
times  continue  in  their  employments  during  life,  or,  if 
Tcinovcd,  are  only  bamfhed  to  fomc  city,  where  they 
aie  allowed  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  a 
prijMtc  Ration. 

Next  ro  the  prime  mioifter  are  the  nadir,  or  grand- 
malter  of  the  koufchold  ; the  mchtcr,  or  groom  of  the 
chambers,  who  is  always  a white  eunuch  ; the  mir- 
akbor-bsdhe,  or  mailer  of  the  horfe;  the  mir  fhikar- 
biffic,  or  great  huntfraan  and  falconer;  the  dtvan- 
beggi,  or  ohief  jullice,  to  whom  there  lies  sn  appeal 
from  the  dcroga,  or  the  lieutenant  of  police,  in  every 
town  ; the  vvkit-nuvicz,  or  recorder  of  events,  or  firft 
fecretsry  of  ilatc  ; the  muiloi-ffic-dmeujfleck,  or  ma- 
iler of  the  accounts  and  finances  of  the  kingdom  j the 
numes  hutnbaihea,  or  the  king’s  chief  phyiicians  ; ihe 
(hickada-  fibaflre,  or  infjprdor  of  the  palace,  and  re- 
gulator of  rank  at  court ; and  the  khan3,  or  governors 
ol  provinces,  under  whom  are  other  governors,  called, 
appointed  alfo  by  the  king. 

Civil  matters  sre  all  determined  by  the  cazi,  and  ec- 
clefiafiical  ones  (particularly  divorces)  by  the  fficick. 
el  fclleum,  or  head  of  the  faith  ; an  offincr  anfwering 
to  the  mufti  among  the  Turks  ; under  him  are  rhe 
ihcickcl,  feiom,  and  cadi,  wLo  decide  in  ail  matter#  of 
religion,  and  make  all  contracts,  tcilaments,  and  other 
public  deed*,  being  appointed  by  the  king  in  all  the 
principal  towns;  and  next  to  thefe  are  the  pichnamas, 
or  directors  of  the  pra)crs ; and  the  moullahs,  or  doc- 
tors of  the  law. 

Jullice  is  carried  on  in  Perfia  in  a very  fuounary 
manner;  the  fcntence,  whatever  it  may  be,  being  al- 
ways put  into  execution  on  the  fpot.~  Theft  is  gene- 
rally puuiihed  with  the  lofs  of  nofe  and  cars  ; robbing 
cn  the  road,  by  ripping  up  the  belly  of  the  criminal, 
in  which  filuation  he  is  expnfed  upon  a gibbet  in  one 
of  the  inoll  public  part*  oi  the  city,  and  theie  left  un- 
til he  expires  in  torment. 

1 here  13  no  nobility  in  Perfia,  or  any  tefpeft  fhown 
to  a man  on  account  of  hi«  family,  except  to  thok 
who  are  of  the  blood  of  tbtir  great  prophet  or  pa- 
triarchs ; but  every  man  is  c deemed  according  to  the 
pell  he  poffefies;  and  when  he  is  difonffed,  he  lof.x 
3 his 
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bit  honour,  »nd  he  i*  no  longer  difttngui&ed  from  the 
' vulgar 

With  refped  to  the  forces  of  Pcrfis,  their  two  bo- 
dies, called  the  Kortjhies  and  Gov/ant,  that  fsrve  on 
horfeback,  are  well  kept  and  paid,  and  may  amount, 
the  former  to  about  22,000,  and  the  latter  to  about 
18,000  The  Kbrtfhies  are  def -ended  from  an  ancient 
hut  foreign  race;  and  the  Goulans  are  either  Georgian 
tenegadoes  or  Haves,  or  the  children  of  flares  of  all  na- 
tions. The  infantry,  called  Tamgtthiet,  arc  picked 
out  from  among  the  mod  robufl  and  vigorous  of  the 
pcai'ants,  and  compofe  a body  of  40,000  or  50,000. 
The  Pcrfians  have  few  fortified  towns,  and  bad  no 
fhips  of  war,  till  Kouli  Khan  built  a royal  navy,  and 
among  them  had  a man  of  war  of  80  guns ; but  fince 
the  death  of  that  ufurper,  we  hear  no  more  of  their 
fleet. 

The  arms  of  the  king  of  Perfia  are  a lion  couchant, 
looking  at  the  fun  as  he  rifes  ever  his  back.  His  ufu  d 
title  is  Sbarv  or  Pat/bat u,  the  “diipofer  of  kingdoms.0 
They  add  alfo  to  the  kind's  titles  thofe  of fuitan , and 
them  or  chamt  which  is  the  title  of  the  Tartar  fovc- 
reign*.  To  ads  of  (late  the  Pcrfian  monarch  does  not 
fubferibe  his  name;  but  the  grant  runs  in  this  manner, 
via.  This  ad>  or  edUJt  it  given  by  him  -whom  the  univerft 
obeys. 

The  ancient  Pcrfians  arc  known  to  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly voluptuous  and  effeminate.  After  the  con- 
quctl  of  the  empire  by  Alexander,  the  Greek  difeipline 
and  martial  fpirit  being  in  part  communicated  to  there, 
they  became  much  more  formidable  ; and  hence  the 
Parthfans  were  found  to  be  a match  not  only  for  the 
Syro- Macedonian  'princes,  but  even  for  the  Romans. 
Of  their  manners  wc  know  little  or  nothing,  but  that 
fo  their  valour  and  military  /kill  they  joined  in  a fur- 
prifing  degree  all  the  luxury  and  diiBpation  of  the  an- 
cient Perfi'tni. 

The  modern  Pcrfians,  like  the  Turks,  plundering 
all  the  adjacent  nations  for  beauties  to  breed  by,  are 
then  of  a good  (lature,  (hape,  and  complexion  ; but 
the  Gaures,  or  ancient  Pcrfians.  are  homely,  ill-fhspcd, 
and  clumfy,  with  a rough  (kin,  and  olive  complexions. 
In  Tome  provinces,  not  only  the  complexions  but  the 
conflitutions  of  the  inhabitants,  fuffer  greatly  by  the 
extreme  heat  and  unwholcfomcncfs  of  the  air.  The 
Pcrfian  women,  too,  are  generally  hand  feme  and  well- 
(haped,  but  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  Georgia  and  Cir- 
raffia.  The  men  wear  large  turbans  on  their  heads, 
fontc  of  them  very  rich,  interwoven  with  gold  and  fil- 
ver ; a veil  gii  t with  a faih  ; ami  over  it  a loofc  gar- 
ment, fomething  fhorter  ; with  fandals,  or  flippers,  on 
their  feet.  Whea  they  ride,  which  they  do  every  day, 
if  it  be  but  to  a houfe  in  the  fame  town,  they  wear 
pliunt* boots  of  yellow  leather;  the  furniture  of  their 
horfes  is  extremely  rich,  and  the  ftirrup*  generally  of 
filver : whether  on  horfeback  or  on  foot,  they  wear  a 
broad  fword  and  a dagger  in  their  fafh.  The  drefa  of 
the  woman  docs  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  men ; 
only  their  veils  tic  longer,  and  they  wear  ftiffened  caps 
on  their  heads,  and  their  hair  down. 

With  refpedl  to  outward  behaviour,  fays  an  intelli- 
gent traveller,  “ The  Pcrfians  are  certainly  the  Pari- 
tians  of  the  Kail.  Whiltl  a rude  and  infolrnt  demea- 
nor peculiarly  marks  the  character  of  the  Turkifli  na- 
tion toward.*  foreigners  and  Chrifluns,  the  behaviour  of 
Vox.  XIV.  Parti. 
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tlje  Pcrfiani  would,  on  the  contrary,  do  honour  to  the  frMz.  t 
moll  civilized  nations : they  arc  kind,  courteous,  civil,  ‘—“'v  f 
and  obliging,  to  all  Grangers,  without  being  guided  by 
thofe  religious  prejudices  fo  very  prevalent  in  every 
other  Mahometan  nation  ; they  are  fond  of  inquiring 
after  the  manors  and  cufloms  of  Europe,  and  in  re-  * 
turn  very  readily  afford  any  information  in  refpeft  to 
their  own  country.  The  practice  of  hofpitality  is  with 
them  fo  grand  a point,  that  a man  thinks  himfelt  high- 
ly honoured  if  you  will  enter  his  houfe  and  partake  of 
what  the  family  affords;  whereas,  going  out  of  a houfe 
without  fmoking  a calcan,  or  taking  any  other  icfrcfh- 
ment,  is  deemed  in  Petfia  a high  affront.” 

Their  ufual  drink  is  water  and  fherbet,  as  in  other 
Mahometan  countries,  wine  being  prohibited  ; but  of 
all  Mahometan  nations,  they  pay  the  lead  regard  to 
this  prohibition.  Many  of  them  drink  wine  publicly, 
and  aim  oil  all  of  them  in  private  (excepting  thofe  who 
have  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  men  of 
religion)  : they  alfo  are  very  liable  to  be  quarrelfome 
when  inebriated,  which  is  often  attended  with  fatal 
confequences.  They  cat  opium,  but  in  much  lefi 
quantities  than  the  Turks;  and  indeed  in  every  thing 
they  fay  or  do,  eat  or  drink,  they  make  a point  to  be 
as  different  from  this  nation  as  poflibic,  whom  they  de- 
teti  to  a man,  beyond  mcafure  ; esteeming  Jews  an  l 
Chritlians  fuperior  to  them,  and  much  nearer  tn  fal- 
vatioa.  g0 

Every  one  knows,  that  the  religion  of  the  Pei  fian*  Anecdote* 
is  Mahometan  ; and  that  they  arc  of  the  fed  of  Ali,of  5 heir  re- 
for  whom  they  entertain  the  moll  extravagant  venera- k**00, 
tion.  Mr  Ftancklin  heard  one  of  his  guides  on  the 
road  reprove  another  for  the  expreflioa  0 God / 0 Aft! 

44  No,  no  (faid  his  zealous  companion).  Aft  firfi,  God 
ftcondP*  This  attachment  is  the  fourcc  of  their  hatred 
to  the  Turks,  and  of  many  ftran^e  cufloms  among  them- 
felvcs,  which  we  have  not  room  to  enumerate  ; a few, 
however,  mull  be  mentioned. 

**  Their  mode  of  living  i*  as  follows : They  always 
rife  at  daybreak,  in  order  to  perform  their  devotions. 

Their  firlt  prayer  is  denominated  namaz  foolh>  or  the 
morning  prayer ; it  is  faid  before  funrile,  lfter  which 
they  eat  a flight  meal  called  najbta  or  hrrakraft  ; this 
confifls  of  grapes,  or  any  other  fruits  of  the  feufon, 
with  a little  bread,  and  checfe  made  of  gnat’s  milk  ; 
they  afterwards  drink  a cup  of  very  flrong  coffee  with- 
out milk  or  fugar ; then  the  calean  or  pipe  is  m t indu- 
ced. The  Pcrfians,  from  the  highefl  to  the  lowed 
ranks,  all  fmokc  tobacco. 

**  Their  fecond  hour  of  prayer  is  called  numoz  zb- 
hurt  or  mid  day  prayer,  and  is  always  repented  when 
the  fup  declines  from  the  meridian.  Their  dinner,  or 
cla/bty  which  is  foon  after  tbri  prayer,  confitU  of  curds, 
bread,  ami  fruits  of  various  kind*;  animal  food  not  be- 
ing ufual  at  this  meal. 

14  The  third  hour  of  prayer  is  called  nunun.  qfur, 
or  the  afternoon  prayer,  laid  about  lour  o’clock. 

. “ The  fourth  hour  of  prayer  is  aumaz  or 

evening  prayer,  which  i«  faid  alter  fuu  fet ; when  this 
is  finifhed,  the  Pcrfians  eat  their  principal  meal,  called 
Jhami  or  (upper.  This  generally  confifls  of  a pilau, 
drtffed  with  rich  treat  fauces,  and  highly  feafoned  with 
various  fpicc*  : fometiir.es  they  cat  ithdb  or  roail  meat. 

\Vhen  the  meal  is  ready,  a fervant  bring*  notice  there- 
of, and  at  the  fame  lime  prefen  16  a ewer  and  water  ; 
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?«rf»a.  |H<»y  then  walh  their  hand*,  which  i«  an  invariable 

^ t cuftom  with  the  Tertian*  both  before  and  after  eating. 

They  eat  very  quick,  conveying  their  fooJ  to  their 
mouth*  with  their  finger®;  the  ufe  of  knive*  and  fork* 
being  unknown  in  Perfia.  Sherbet®  of  different  fort* 

* ate  introduced,  and  the  meal  conclude*  ^rith  a defert 
of  deliciou*  fruit*.  The  fupper  being  finifhed,  the  ta* 
mily  fit  in  a circle,  and  entertain  each  other  by  rela- 
ting pleahnt  ftorics  (of  which  they  are  exceffively 
fond),  and  alfo  by  repeating  paflage*  from  the  work® 
of  their  moil  favourite  poet*,  and  amufing  themfclve* 
at  various  kind*  of  games.  The  fifth  an  1 lift  prayer 
i*  ftyled  numa % aihiry  the  la  ft  prayer  |*  or  fometime# 
numaz  Jbeb , ar  tne  night  prayer,  repeitel  about  an 
hour  alter  fupper.’* 

The  moft  remarkable  law  among  the  Perfian*  re- 
fpeft®  marriage.  A man  may  divorce  hi®  wife  when 
he  choofes,  without  aligning  ^ny  other  reafon  for  the 
divorce  than  that  it  ii  his  pltafure.  If  he  Ihould  change 
hi*  mind,  he  may  again  marry  her,  divorce  her  a fecond 
time,  and  a third  time  marry  her ; but  here  thi®  pri- 
vilege ftops.  No  man  ia  allowed  10  marry  the  woman 
whom  he  ha*  thrice  divorced.  A widow  i«  obliged  to 
mourn  four  months  for  her  decCafed  hulband  before  fhe 
can  be  married  to  another;  but  4 concubine  may  form 
a new  connexion  the  inftant  that  her  keeper  ex- 
t pircs. 

Ceremony  At  l^c  nam,ng  of  children  in  Perfia,  Mr  Francklin 
of  naming  inform*  u*  that  the  following  ceremony  is  obferved  ; 
|keir  chii-  “ The  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  child  is  bora,  the 
^reo*  friends  and  relations  of  the  woman  who  has  I*in-in  af- 
fembie  at  her  hojfe,  attended  by  mufic  and  dancing 
girfi  hiied  for  the  occafion  ; after  playing  and  dancing 
tome  time,  a mullah  or  prieft  is  introduced,  who,  ta- 
king the  child  in  his  arm*,  demand*  of  the  mother 
what  name  (he  choofc*  the  infant  ihould  be  called  ly  ; 
being  told,  he  begin*  praying,  and  after  a fhort  time 
applies  his  mouth  clofc  to  the  cfail  l1®  ear,  and  tell®  him 
diftin&ly  three  time*  (calling  him  by  name)  to  re- 
member and  be  obedient  to  his  father  and  mother,  to 
venerate  hi®  Koran  and  hi®  prophet,  to  abftain  from 
thofe  things  which  are  unlawful,  and  to  pra elite  thole 
thing®  which  are  good  and  virtuous.  Having  repeat- 
ed the  Mahometan  proftffion  of  faith,  he  then  rede- 
livers the  child  to  hia  mother ; after  which  the  com- 
pany are  entertained  with  fweetmeatsand  other  refreih- 
raents,  a part  of  which  the  females  pirfent  always  take 
care  to  carry  away  in  their  pockets,  believing  it  to  be 
the  infallible  means  of  their  having  offspring  them- 

Sj  fehrea.” 

InteUcflual  The  Perflans  excel  more  in  poetry  than  any  other 
satelUnec.  fort  of  literature  ; and  aftrologers  are  now  in  as  great 
reputation  in  Perfia  a®  the  magi  were  formerly.  Their 
books  are  all  msnufcripts,  the  art  of  printing  having 
not  yet  been  introduced  among  them  : they  excel  ia- 
deed  in  writing,  and  have  eight  different  funds.  They 
write  from  the  right|hand  to  the  left,  a®  the  Arab®  do. 
In  their  fhort  hand,  they  ufe  the  letter*  of  the  alpha* 
bet ; and  the  fame  letters,  differently  pointed,  will  have 
20  different  figmfication*.  In  fhort,  the  Perfian*  are 
born  with  a*  good  natural  part*  as  any  people  in  the 
Haft,  hut  make  a bad  ufe  of  them ; being  great  dif- 
frmblert,  cheats,  liars,  and  flatterers,  and  having  a flrong 
propesfity  to  voluptuoufnefs,  luxury,  idkntft,  and  in- 
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dolence;  ftces  indeed  to  which  the  Afiatica  in  general  ftrfu 
are  much  addicted.  „ J 

PERSIAN  Whih.  See  Hydrostatics. 

PERSICA,  the  Pcach,  is  by  Linnseu®  referred  to 
the  fame  claf*  and  genus  with  amygdalus;  however,  as 
they  are  fo  commonly  reckoned  to  be  different  genera, 
we  have  thought  proper  to  diftinguifh  them.  There 
are  a great  variety  of  peach  tree*  planted  in  the  gir- 
dens,  fome  of  which  are  preferred  only  for  the  beauty 
of  their  flowers,  but  moft  of  them  for  the  fake  of  the 
fruit.  Of  thofe  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  thrir 
flowers  the  principal  are,  x.  The  vulgaris,  or  common 
peach-tree,  with  double  flower*,  which  is  a very  great 
< mament  in  gardess,  producing  very  large  double 
flowers  of  a beautiful  red  or  purple  colour,  and  grew* 
ing  to  a confideTxblc  fire.  a.  The  humtli®,  or  dwarf- 
almond.  3.  The  mfricana,  or  double  flowering  dwarf- 
altnond.  Thefe  two  reach  not  above  the  height  of 
three  or  four  feet,  though  their  flowers  are  or  equal 
beauty  with  the  former. 

Of  the  pearhtree*  cultivated  for  the  fake  of  their 
fruit  there  are  a great  number,  to  deferibe  which  par- 
ticularly would  exceed  the  proper  bounds  of  this  ar- 
ticle. They  are  raifed  from  the  Hones  of  the  fruit, 
which  (hould  be  planted  in  autumn  on  1 bed  of  light 
dry  earth,  about  three  inches  deep  and  four  inches 
afunder.  In  the  winter  the  beds  fhould  be  covered 
with  mulch  to  protect  them  from  the  frofl.  In  this 
bed  they  fhoulJ  remain  for  a year  ; when  they  arc  to 
be  takeo  np  and  planted  in  a nurfery,  where  they  are 
to  remain  one  or  two  years;  after  which  they  rnuft  be 
removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  continue.* 
PERSICANA,  in  botany,  flee  Polygonum. 

PERS1CUS  Sinus,  in  anc.  geogr.  (Mela,  Pliny)  | 
a part  of  the  fea  which  the  Romm®  called  Mare  Ru- 
brvm , and  the  Greek*  Mart  Erythreum  ; wtfhing  A- 
rabia  Felix  on  tbe  eaft,  between  which  and  Carmania, 
entering  into  the  land,  it  wafhes  Petfis  on  the  fouth. 

Its  large  mouth  confifts  of  ftraight  fides,  like  a neck, 
and  then  the  land  retiring  equally  a vaft  way,  and  the 
fea  furrounding  it  in  a large  compafs  of  fhorc,  there  ia 
exhibited  the  figure  of  a human  head  (Mela).  Theo- 
phraftus  call®  this  bay  Sieut  /frabirut,  a name  it  equally 
claims  with  Ptrficut , only  for  diftin&ioa  fake  Perjiitu  is 
appropriated  to  it  by  others. 

PERS1M0N.  See  Dio\i*yro® — From  the  perfi- 
mon  is  made  a very  palatable  liquor  in  the  following 
manner : As  foon  at  the  fru:t  is  ripe,  a fuffirient  quan* 
tity  is  gathered,  which  is  very  eafy,  a*  each  tree  is  well 
ftocked  w ith  them.  Thefe  perfitnon  apples  are  put 
into  a dough  of  wheat  or  other  flour,  formed  into 
cakes,  and  put  into  an  oveo,  in  which  they  continue 
till  they  arc  quite  baked  and  fufficiently  dry,  when 
they  are  taken  out  again  : then,  in  order  to  brew  the 
liquor,  a pot  full  of  water  is  put  on  the  fire,  and  fome 
of  the  cakes  are  put  in : thefe  become  foft  by  degrees  as 
the  water  grows  warm,  and  crumble  in  pieces  at  laft  ; 
the  pot  is  then  taken  from  the  fire,  and  th/ water  in 
it  well  ftirred  about,  that  the  cakes  may  mix  with  it ; 
this  is  then  poured  into  another  vcflcl,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  fteep  and  break  as  many  cake*  a®  arc  necefiary 
for  a brewing:  the  malt  is  then  infufed,  and  they  pro- 
ceed as  ufual  with  the  brewing.  Beer  thu®  prepared 
is  reckoned  much  preferable  to  other  beer.  They  like* 
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wife  make  brandy  of  this  fruit  to  the  following  manner: 
Pfr&us.  ba^ng  collected  a fufficient  quantity  of  periimerts  in 
* autumn,  they  are  altogether  put  into  a veiTel,  where 
they  lie  for  n week  till  they  are  quite  foft : then  they 
pour  water  on  them*  and  in  that  ftate  they  are  left  to 
ferment  of  tbemfelves,  without  promoting  the  fermen- 
tation by  any  addition.  The  brandy  is  then  made  in 
the  common  tray,  and  is  faid  to  l>e  eery  good,  efpe- 
dally  if  grapes  (in  particular  of  the  fweet  fort),  which, 
are  wild  in  the  woods,  be  mixed  with  the  perfimon 
fruit.  Some  pertimons  are  ripe  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, but  molt  of  them  later,  and  forne  not  before  No- 
vember and  December,  when  the  cold  firft  overcome* 
their  acrimony.  The  wood  of  this  tire  is  very  good 
for  jotaets.inftrumefltft,  fuch  as  planes,  handies  to  chi- 
feis,  dec.  but  if  after  being  ent  down  it  lies  expofed  to 
funlhine  and  rain,  it  is  the  (ir(l  wood  which  rots,  and 
in  a year’s  time  there  is  nothing  left  but  what  is  ufe- 
lefs.  When  the  perfimon  trees  get  once  into  a field, 
they  are  not  eafily  got  out  of  it  again,  as  they  fpread 
fo  much. 

PE  RSIS,  a Roman  lady,  whom  St  Paul  Cdutes  in 
his  epiftle  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  12.),  and  whom  he 
calls  bis  beloved  lifter.  He  fays  Ihe  has  laboured  much 
ior  the  Lord,  and  Hill  labours.  Nothing  elfe  of  her 
life  is  come  to  our  knowledge,  nor  do  we  know  that  {he 
is  honoured  by  any  church  ; which  is  foraethiiig  An- 
gular. 

PERSIUS  (Flaccus  A ulus),  a Latin  poet  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  celebrated  for  hia  fatircs.  He  was  boro, 
according  to  fame,  at  Vohtrra  in  Tufcany  ; and  ac- 
cording co  others,  at  Tigulia,  in  the  gulf  Della  Specia, 
in  the  year  34.  He  was  educated  tiU  1 1 years  old  at 
Volterra;  and  afterwards  continued  his  ftudiesai  Rome 
under  Palsemon  the  gmmipanan,  Virginius  the  rheto- 
rician, and  Cornutus  the  Stoic  philofopher,  who  con- 
traded  a friendfhip  for  him.  Perfius  confulted  that 
iiluttrioua  friend  in  the  compofitios  of  hia  verfea.  Lu- 
cian alfo  ftudied  with  him-undcr  Comutui ; and  appear- 
ed fo  charmed  with  his  veifes,  that  he  was  inocflantly 
breaking  out  into  acclamations  at  the  beautiful  paf- 
iages  in  his  (atires  : an  example  rarely  feen  in  poeta  of 
equal  rank.  He  was  a Itcady  friend,  a good  fon,  an 
affe&ionate  brother  and  parent.  He  was  chaftc,  meek, 
and  modeft  : which  fhows  how  wrong  it  is  to  juJgc  of 
a man’s  morals  by  his  writings;  for  the  fatircs  of  Per- 
fius are  not  only  licentious,  but  {harp  and  full  of  bit- 
ternefs.  He  wrote  but  fcldom;  and  it  was  fome  lime 
before  he  applied  himfclf  regularly  to  it. 

Perfius  was  of  a weak  conftitution,  and  troubled 
with  a bad  ftomach,  which  was  the  caufe  of  his  death 
s*n  the  30th  year  of  his  age.  Six  of  his  fatircs  remain  ; 
in  their  judgments  of  which  the  critics  have  been  much 
divided,  excepting  as  to  their  obfeurity,  Perfius  being 
indeed  the  moil  obfeure  of  all  the  Latin  poets.  Asa 
poet,  he  is  certainly  inferior  to  Horace  and  Juvenal  ; 
and  all  the  labours  of  Ifiuc  Cafaubon,  who  has  written 
• moft  learned  and  elaborate  commentary  upon  him, 
cannot  make  him  equal  to  either  of  them  as  a faiirilt, 
though  in  virtue  and  learning  he  exceeded  them  both. 
He  was  a profefled  imitator  of  Horace  ; y<t  had  little 
of  Horace's  wit,  eafe,  and  talent  at  ridicule.  Hit 
Jtylc  is  grand,  figurative,  poetical,  and  fuitable  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Stoic  phiSofophy : and  hence  he  {hines 
moil  in  recommending  virtue  and  integrity  ; here  it  is 


that  fitirc  brcotr.es  him.  He  waa  too  grave  to  court  feefrn. 
the  muffs  wiih  fuccefs : but  he  had  a great  foul,  fuf.  — » 
ceptible  of  noble  fentiments,  which  give  a grace  but 
to  iadiffereut  poetry.  His  cotemporaries  thought  high- 
ly of  him.  Quintilian  allows,  that  Perfius,  although 
he  wrote  bat  one  book  of  fatires,  acquired  a great  deal 
of  true  glory,  Multvm  et  vtrm  glori a quamv'u  uno  him 
Perjius  meruit  i and  Martial  fays  much  the  fame  thing, 

S apt  us  in  tilro  memoratvr  Pcrjtiu  uno,  fit C. 

PERSON,  an  individual  fubftance  of  a rational  in- 
telligent nature.  Thus  we  fay,  an  ambaflador  repre- 
sents the  perfon  of  hia  prince ; and  that,  in  law,  the 
father  and  fon  arc  reputed  the  fame  perfon. 

'The  word  fxrfm,  perfon  a t is  thought  to  be  borrow- 
ed a perfitutnJo,  from  performing  or  counterfeiting; 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  firft  fignified  a mafic:  becaufe, 
as  Boethius  informs  us,  m larva  com ava Jonut  vo/vatur; 
and  hence  the  a&ora  who  appeared  maiked  on  the 
Aage  were  fometimes  called  larvati  and  fometiracs^rr- 
fonati.  He  likewife  fays,  that  as  the  fevcral  a&ors 
represented  each  a fingle  individual  perfon,  viz.  (Edi- 
pus,  or  Cljrcmcs,  or  Hecuba,  or  Medea  ; for  thu  rca- 
ion,  other  people,  who  were  at  the  fame  time  diftin- 
guifhed  by  fometbing  in  their  form,  character.  See. 
whereby  they  might  be  known,  came  likewife  t®  be 
called  by  the  Latins/vr/wur,  and  by  the  Greeks  wf*r*»®. 

Again,  as  adore  rarely  reprefented  any  but  great  and 
iUuftrious  characters,  the  word  came  at  length  to  im- 
port the  mind,  as  being  that  whofe  difpofitions  con* 
rtitute  the  character.  And  thus  men,  angels,  and  even 
God  himfclf,  were  called  perfons.  Things  merely  cor- 
poreal, as  a ftonc,  a plant,  or  a hoife,  were  called  hj- 
poflafts  or  fuppcjitat  but  never  perfons . Hence  the 

learned  fuppofc,  that  the  fame  name  perfon  came  to  be 
ufed  to  fignify  fome  dignity,  whereby  a perfon  is  di- 
ftinguilbcd  from  another  ; as  a father,  hufband,  judge, 
magiftrate,  dec.  Id  this  fenfe  we  are  to  underftand 
that  of  Cicero : 14  Ccfar  never  fpeaks  of  Pempey  but 
in  terms  of  honour  and  icfped : he  does  many  hard 
and  injurious  things,  however,  againft  his  perfon." 

Perfon  we  have  already  defined  to  mc;in  an  indivi- 
dual fubftance  of  a rcafonable  nature.  Now  a thing 
may  be  individual  two  ways  : 1.  Logically,  becaufe  it 
car  not  be  predicated  of  any  other ; as  Cicero,  Plato, 
ficc.  a.  Phyficaliy  ; in  which  feufe  a drop  of  water, 
feparated  from  the  ocean,  may  be  called  ail  individual. 

Perfon  is  an  individual  nature  in  each  of  thefe  fenfes : 
logically,  according  to  Boethius,  becaufe  perfon  is  not 
fpoken  of  univerfals,  but  only  of  fiogulars  and  indivi- 
duals; we  do  not  fay  the  perfon  of  an  animal  or  a man, 
but  of  Cicero  and  Plato : and  phyficaliy,  fince  Socra- 
tes’s hand  or  foot  are  never  confidercd  as  perfons. 

This  laft  kind  of  individual  is  denominated  two  ways: 
pofitively,  when  the  perfon  is  faid  to  be  the  whole 
principle  of  a&ing  ; for  to  whatever  thing  a&ion  is 
attributed,  that  the  philofophers  call  a perfon  : and  ne- 
gatively, as  when  we  fay,  with  the  Thomifts,  fit c.  that 
a perfon  confifts  in  this,  that  it  does  not  exift  in  an- 
other as  a more  perfcd  being.  Thus  a man,  though 
he  confifts  of  two  different  things,  vis.  body  and  fpi- 
rit,  is  not  two  perfons ; becaufe  neither  part  of  nfelf 
is  a complete  principle  of  a&ion,  but  one  perfon,  fince 
the  maimer  of  hia  confiding  of  body  and  fpirit  is  fuch 
as  conftitutes  one  whole  principle  of  a&ion  ; nor  doe* 
he  exift  in  aay  other  as  a more  perfed  being ; as,  for 
Z 1 example, 
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example,  Socratci’e  foot  does  in  Socrates,  or  a drop  of 
water  in  the  ocean. 

Person,  in  grammar,  a term  applied  to  fuch  nouna 
or  pronouns  as,  being  cither  prefixed  or  underftood, 
are  the  nominatives  in  all  inflexions  of  a verb  j or  it 
jr  the  agent  or  patient  in  all  finite  or  perfonal  verbs* 
See  Grammar. 

PERSONAL,  any  thing  that  concerns,  or  is  re- 
strained to,  the  perfon  : thus  it  is  a maxim  in  ethics, 
that  all  faults  are  perfonal. 

P&xxonal  A8'ton%  in  law,  is  an  aXion  levied  direXIy 
and  folcly  again  ft  the  perfon  ; in  oppofition  to  a real 
or  mixed  aXion.  See  Action. 

PtxioN.it.  GooJj,  or  Chattels , in  law,  fignifiea  any 
moveable  thing  belonging  to  a pcifnn,  whether  alive 
or  dead.  See  Chattels. 

Psxsonal  Identity.  See  Metaphysics,  Part  111. 
Chap.  iii. 

PtxsoNAi  Verb , in  grammar,  a verb  conjugated  in 
all  the  three  perfor.s ; thus  called  in  oppOlitinn  to  an 
imperfonal  verb,  or  that  which  has  the  third  perfon 
only.  . 

PERSONALITY,  in  the  fchools,  is  that  which 
COnfHttltes  an  individual  a diftinX  perfon. 

PER  SO  NAT  it,  is  the  name  of  the  40th  order  in 
Linnteus’s  Fragments  of  a Natural  Method,  confining 
of  a number  of  plants  whofe  flowers  are  furriiihed  with 
an  irregular  gaping  or  grinning  petal,  which  in  figure 
fomewhat  rtfemblcs  the  fhout  of  an  animal.  The  bulk 
of  the  genera  of  thia  natural  order  arrange  themfrlvcs 
under  the  ctaf*  and  order  didynamia  augiofpermia  of 
the  Sexual  Method. 

The  reft,  although  they  cannot  enter  into  the  arti* 
ficial  dafs  juft  mentioned,  for  want  of  the  claffic  cha- 
raXcr,  the  inequality  of  the  ftamino  ; yet,  in  a na- 
tural method,  which  admits  of  greater  latitude,  mny 
be  arranged  with  thofe  plants  which  they  referable  in 
their  habit  and  general  appearance,  and  particularly 
in  the  circumftances  exprefied  in  that  title. 

PERSONIFYING,  or  Personalizing,  the  giving 
an  inanimate  being  the  figure,  fentiments,  and  lan- 
guage of  a perfon. 

Dr  Blair,  m hit  LeXures  on  Rhetoric,  gives  this 
account  of  perfonifkation.  “ It  is  a figure,  the  ufe 
of  which  is  very  exteofive,  and  it*  foundation  laid  deep 
in  human  nature.  At  firft  view,  and  when  confilered 
abftraXly,  it  would  appear  to  be  a figure  of  the  utmoft 
boldncfn,  and  to  border  on  the  extravagant  and  ridi- 
culous. For  what  can  feetn  more  remote  from  the 
track  of  reifonable  thought,  than  to  fpeak  of  ftoncs 
an 3 trees  and  fields  and  rivers,  as  if  they  were  living 
creatures,  and  to  attribute  to  them  thought  and  i'enfa- 
tion,  aflfeXions  and  aXion*  ? One  might  imagine  this 
to  be  no  more  than  child  ith  conceit,  which  no  perfon 
of  tafte  could  relifh.  In  faX,  however,  the  cafe  is 
wery  different.  No  fuch  ridiculous  cffcX  is  produced 
by  perfon ificat ion  when  properly  employed ; on  the 
contrary,  it  is  found  to  be  natural  and  agreeable,  nor 
is  any  very  uncommon  degree  of  paffion  required  in  or- 
der to  make  us  relish  it.  All  poetry,  even  in  its  moll 
gentle  and  humble  forms,  abounds  with  it.  From 
profe  it  is  far  from  being  excluded  ; nay,  in  common 
converfation,  very  frequent  approaches  arc  made  to 
it.  When  wc  fay,  the  ground  thirds  for  raio,  or  the 
earth  jtatlu  with  plenty  j when  we  fpeak  of  ambition’s 


being  reflkfs,  or  a difeaf?  being  demtful ; fuch  expref- 
fions  ftiow  the  facility  with  which  the  mind  can  ac-  «8- 
commodate  the  properties  of  living  creatures  to  things  “ » mi 
that  are  inanimate,  or  to  abftraft  conceptions  of  it* 
own  forming. 

44  Indeed,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  is  a 
wonderful  pronenefs  in  human  nature  to  animate  all 
objeXs.  Whether  this  arifes  from  a fort  of  affimilating 
principle,  from  a propen fion  to  fpread  a rcfemblancc 
of  ourfelves  over  all  other  things,  or  from  whatever 
other  caufc  it  arifes,  fo  it  is,  that  almoft  every  emotion 
which  in  the  lead  agitates  the  mind  bellows  upon  its 
objeX  a momentary  idea  of  life.  Let  a man,  by  an 
unwary  ftep,  fpram  hia  ankle,  or  hurt  his  foot  upon  a 
(lone,  and  in  the  ruffled  difeompofed  moment  he  wilt 
fometimes  feel  himfelf  difvofcd  to  break  the  flone  in 
pieces,  or  to  utter  paflionate  expreffions  againft  it,  as 
if  it  had  done  him  an  injury.  If  one  has  been  long 
accnftomed  to  a cettain  fet  of  objeXs,  which  have  m»de 
a ftrong  impreffion  on  hia  imagination  ; as  to  a houfe, 
where  he  has  pa  fled  many  agreeable  years ; or  to  fields, 
and  trees,  and  mountains,  among  which  he  has  often 
walked  with  the  greateft  delight ; when  he  is  obliged 
to  part  with  them,  efpecially  if  he  has  no  profpeX  of 
ever  feeing  them  again,  he  can  fcarce  avoid  having 
fomewhat  of  the  fame  feeling  as  when  he  is  leaving 
old  friends.  They  feem  endowed  with  life.  They 
become  objeXs  of  his  affeXion  ; and,  in  the  moment 
of  his  parting,  ii  fcarce  feems  abfurd  to  him  to  give 
vent  to  his  feeling  in  words,  and  to  tike  a formal 
adieu. 

44  So  ftrong  is  that  imprtffion  of  life  which  is  made 
upon  us,  by  the  more  magnificent  and  Unking  ohjeXs 
of  nature  efpecially,  that  l doubt  not  in  the  Jeall  of 
this  having  been  one  caufe  of  the  multiplication  of 
divinities  in  the  heathen  world.  The  belief  of  dryads 
and  naiads,  of  the  genius  of  the  wood  and  the  god  of 
the  river,  among  men  of  lively  imaginations,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  eafily  arofe  from  this  turn 
of  mind.  When  their  favourite  rural  objoXs  had 
often  been  animated  in  their  fancy,  it  was  an  eafy 
tranfition  to  attribute  to  them  fomc  real  divinity,  (oroe 
uiitecn  power  or  genius  which  inhabited  them,  or  in 
fome  peculiar  manner  belonged  to  them.  Imagination 
was  highly  gratified,  by  thus  gaining  fomewhat  to  reft 
upon  with  more  liability  j and  when  belief  coincided 
fo  much  with  imagination,  very  flight  caufes  would  b* 
fufficient  to  cfLhlifli  it. 

€t  Fram  this  deduXion  may  be  eafily  feen  how  it 
comes  to  psfs  that  pcrfonification  make*  fo  great  a 
figure  in  all  compositions  where  imagination  or  paffion 
have  any  concern.  On  innumerable  occasions  it  is  the 
very  1 nguage  of  imagination  and  paffion  j and  there* 
fore  deferves  to  be  attended  to,  and  examined  with 
peculiar  care.  There  are  three  different  degrees  of 
this  figure,  which  it  is  neceffary  to  remark  and  diftin- 
guifh,  in  order  to  determine  the  propriety  of  its  ufe. 

The  firft  is,  when  fome  of  the  properties  or  qualities 
of  living  creatures  are  aferiked  to  inanimate  ol-jeXs  ; 
the  fccond,  when  thofe  inanimate  objeXs  are  introdu- 
ced as  aXing  like  fuch  as  have  life  ; and  the  third, 
when  they  are  reprefented  either  as  fpeaking  to  us,  er 
as  liftcning  to  what  wc  fay  to  them.” 

The  ingenious  profeffor  goes  on  to  inveftigatc  the 
nature  of  pcrfonification  at  confid treble  length.  Wc 
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Petfftfiify-  fhall  give  hi*  caution  for  the  ufe  of  it  in  profc  compo- 
fuions,  in  which  he  informs  us  this  figure  requires  to 

lj_  T be  ufed  with  great  moderation  and  delicacy'.  “ The 
fame  liberty  is  not  allowed  to  the  imagination  there  as 
in  poetry.  The  fame  afliftances  cannot  be  obtained 
for  railing  pafiion  to  its  proper  height  by  the  force  of 
■umbers  and  the  glow  of  ftjrle.  However,  addrefies 
to  inanimate  objefts  are  not  excluded  from  profc ; but 
have  their  place  only  in  the  higher  fpccies  of  oratory. 
A public  fpeaker  may  on  fomc  occafioni  very  properly 
addrefs  religion  or  virtue j or  his  native  country,  or 
fome  city  or  province,  which  has  fuffered  perhaps 
great  calamities,  or  been  the  feene  of  fome  memorable 
a&ion.  But  we  mud  remember,  that  as  fuch  addtcITcs 
arc  among  the  higheft  efforts  of  eloquence,  they  fhould 
never  be  attempted  unlefs  by  perfons  of  more  than  or- 
dinaiy  genius : for  if  the  orator  fails  in  his  defign  of 
moving  our  pjflians  by  them,  he  i*  fure  of  being 
laughed  at.  Of  all  frigid  things,  the  moll  frigid  are 
the  aukward  and  unfcafonable  attempts  fomctiraci 
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made  towards  fuch  kinds  of  perfonification,  efpechlly  Pesfonifjy 
if  they  be  long  continued.  We  fee  the  writer  or  m8’  M 
fpeaker  toiling  and  labouring  to  exprefs  the  language  _ * 
of  fome  paflioa  which  he  neither  feds  him  (elf  nor  can 
make  us  feel.  Wc  remain  not  only  cold,  but  frozen  ; 
and  are  at  full  leifure  to  critieifc  on  the  riduulou* 
figure  which  the  perfonified  objrA  make*,  when  we 
ought  to  have  been  tranfpoitcd  with  a glow  of  enthu- 
fiafm.  Some  of  the  French  writers,  particularly  Bof- 
fuet  and  Flcchicr,  in  their  fermons  and  funeral  ora- 
tions, have  -oilempted  and  executed  this  figure  not 
without  warmth  and  dignity.  Their  works  are  ex- 
ceedingly worthy  of  being  confultcd  for  inflames  of 
this  and  of  fcvcral  other  ornaments  of  ft j 1c.  Indeed 
the  vivacity  and  ardour  of  the  French  genius  is  more 
fuited  to  this  bold  fpecica  of  oratory,  than  the  mote 
con-eft  but  lefs  animated  genius  of  the  Britiih,  who  in- 
their  profc  works  very  rarely  attempt  any  of  the  high 
figures  of  eloquence.” 
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PERSPECTIVE  is  the  art  of  drawing  on  a plane 
fur  face  true  rcfvmbtances  or  pi&ures  of  objt&s, 
as  the  objefls  themfelves  appear  to  the  eye  from  any 
di fiance  and  fituation,  real  or  imaginary. 

It  was  in  the  16th  century  that  PtrfbeB'nx  was  re* 
vived,  or  rather  reinvented.  It  owes  its  birth  to  paint- 
ing, and  particularly  to  that  branch  of  it  which  was 
employed  in  the  decorations  of  the  theatre,  where  lanJ- 
fcape*  were  properly  introduced,  and  which  would  have 
looked  unnatuial  and  horrid  if  the  fixe  of  the  objects 
had  not  been  pretty  nearly  proportioned  to  their  di- 
ftance  from  the  eye.  We  learn  from  Vitruvius,  that 
Agacharchus,  inftrufted  by  ./Efchylus,  was  the  firft 
who  wrote  upon  thisfubjedl  ; and  that  afterward*  the 
principles  of  this  art  were  more  di!tin£My  taught  by 
Democritus  and  Anaxagoras,  the  difcipW  of  Aga- 
tharchus.  Of  the  theory  of  this  art,  as  deferibed  by 
them,  we  know  nothing  ; fince  none  of  their  writings 
have  cfcaped  the  general  wreck  that  w*s  made  of  an- 
cient literature  in  the  dark  ages  of  Europe.  However, 
the  revival  of  painting  in  lt;dy  was  accompanied  with 
a revival  of  this  art. 

The  firft  perfon  who  attempted  to  lay  down  the 
ruks  of  perfpettive  was  Pietro  del  Borgo,  an  Italian. 
He  fuppoled  o!  jefts  to  be  placed  beyond  a tranfpa- 
rent  tablet,  and  endeavoured  to  trace  the  images  which 
rays  of  light,  emitted  from  them,  would  make  upon 
it.  But  wc  do  not  know  what  fuccefs  he  had  in  this 
attempt,  becaufc  the  bock  which  he  wrote  upon  this 
fubjea  is  not  now  extant-  It  is,  however,  very  much 
commended  by  the  famous  Egnax'O  Dante  } and,  up- 
on the  principles  of  Borgo,  Albert  Durer  conftruftcd 
a machine,  by  which  he  could  trace  the  perfpedtive 
appearance  cf  objects. 

Balthazar  Fcruifi  ftudied  the  writings  of  Borgo,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  them  more  intelligible.  To  him 
we  owe  the  difeovery  of  points  of  ditlance,  to  which 
all  lines  that  make  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the 
ground-hue  arc  drawn.  A little  time  after,  Guido 
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UlbaMi,  another  Italian,  found  that  all  the  lines  tha: 
are  pirtUtl  to  one  another,  if  they  be  inclined  to  tbo 
ground-line,  converge  to  fome  point  in  the  horizontal 
line  ; and  that  through  this  point  alfo,  a line  drawn 
from  the  eye,  parallel  to  them,  will  pafs.  Thcfc  prin- 
ciples put  together  enabled  him  to  make  out  a pretty 
complete  theory  of  pcrfpt&ive. 

Gre.it  improvements  were  made  in  the  rules  of  per- 
fpeftive  by  fubfequent  geometricians;  particularly  by 
profc  (Tor  Gravefende,  and  ftill  more  by  Dr  Brook  Tay- 
lor, whofe  principles  arc  in  a great  meafurc  new,  and 
far  more  general  than  any  before  him. 

In  order  to  understand  the  principles  of  perfpe&ivt, 
it  will  be  proper  to  confider  the  plane  on  which  the 
rrprefentation  i*  to  be  made  as  tranfparcnt,  and  inter- 
pofed  between  the  eye  of  the  fpeftator  and  the  oljcft 
to  be  reprefented.  Thus,  fuppufc  a perfon  at  a win- 
dow looks  through  an  upright  pane  of  glafs  at  any 
objcA  beyond  it,  and,  keeping  his  head  ftcady,  draws 
the  figure  of  the  objed  upon  the  glafs  with  a black 
lead  pencil,  as  if  the  point  of  the  pencil  touched  the 
objeft  itflclf ; he  would  then  have  a true  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  object  in  perfpedive  as  it  appears  to  bit 
eye. 

In  order  to  this  two  things  are  noceflary  : firft,  that 
the  glafs  be  laid  over  with  iliong  gum  water,  which, 
when  dr)-,  will  be  fit  for  drawing  upon,  and  will  re- 
tain the  traces  of  the  pencil;  and,  fccondly,  that  he 
looks  through  a frnall  hole  in  a thin  plate  of  metal, 
fixed  about  a foot  from  the  glafs,  between  it  *nd  his 
eye,  and  that  he  keeps  his  eye  clofe  to  the  hole  ; other- 
wife  he  might  fhift  the  pofition  of  his  head,  and  conse- 
quently make  a falfe  delineation  of  the  object. 

Having  traced  out  the  figure  of  the  object,  he  may 
go  over  it  again  with  pen  and  ink  ; and  when  that  i« 
dry,  put  a fheet  of  paper  upon  it,  and  trace  it  there- 
on with  a pencil : then  taking  away  the  paper  and 
laying  it  on  a table,  he  may  fi  iirti  the  picture  by  giving 
it  the  colours,  lights,  and  ihuJcs,  as  he  feci  them  in  3 
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tbe  dbjcA  fcfclf  j and  then  he  will  have  a true  rcftm- 
blance  of  the  o’jcd- 

To  every  perion  who  has  a general  knowledge  of 
the  principle*  of  optica,  this  mu  ft  be  felf-evident : For 
as  vifion  is  oceafioned  by  pencil*  of  ray*  coining  in 
ftraight  lines  to  the  eye  from  every  point  of  the  vifiblc 
oT'jcfl,  it  is  plain  that,  by  joining  the  points  in  the 
tranfpjrent  plane,  through  which  -ll  thole  pencils  rc- 
fpeAively  pafs,  an  exaft  reprefentation  moft  be  formed 
of  the  object,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  in  that  particular 
pofilion,  and  at  that  determined  diftancc  : a d were  pic* 
Hues  of  things  to  be  always  firft  drawn  on  tranfparcnt 
planes,  this  limple  operation,  with  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  foun  'ed,  would  conprife  the  whole  theory  and 
praftice  of  perfpeftive.  As  this,  however,  is  far  ftora 
being  the  cafe,  rules  mail  be  deduced  from  the  fciences 
of  optics  and  geometry  for  drawing  reprefentarions  of 
vifiblc  o’  jeCts  on  opaque  planes  ; r.nd  the  application 
of  thefc  rules  conftitutcs  what  is  properly  CjIUnJ  the 
art  of  perfpedlivc. 

Previous  to  our  laying  down  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  this  art,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obfenre, 
that  when  a perfon  Hands  right  againft  the  middle  ofonc 
end  of  a long  avenue  or  walk,  which  U llrtight  andequd- 
ly  broad  throughout,  the  fijes  thereof  feem  to  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other  na  they  aie  further 
and  further  from  his  eye  ; or  the  angles,  under  which 
their  different  parts  are  Teen,  become  left)  and  lets  ac- 
cording as  the  diilancc  from  his  eve  incrcafcs ; and  if 
the  avenue  be  very  long,  the  fidcs  of  it  at  the  fartbeft 
end  wid  feem  to  meet : and  there  an  object  that 
would  cover  the  whole  breadth  of  the  avenue,  and  be 
of  a height  equal  to  that  breadth,  would  appear  only 
to  be  a mere  point.  Sec  Or  tics,  n®  219,  2JO. 

Having  made  tliefe  preliminary  observations,  we  now 
proceed  to  the  pro&icc  of  perfpedlivc,  which  is  built 
upon  the  following 

( Fundamental)  THEOREM  I. 

Let  a bed  { fig.  1.  Plate  CCCLXXX1II)  reprefent 
the  ground-plan  of  the  figure  to  be  thrown  into  ptr- 
fpeAive,  and  efgb  the  trsnfparent  plane  through 
which  it  is  viewed  !>y  the  eye  at  E.  Let  thefe  planes 
interfell  in  the  ftraight  line  i /.  Let  D he  any  point 
in  the  ground  plan,  and  B E a ftraight  line,  the  path 
of  a ray  of  light  from  that  point  to  the  rye.  This 
will  pafi  through  the  plane  e fg  b in  fome  point  b ; or 
B will  be  feen  through  that  point,  and  b will  be  the 
pt&ure,  image,  or  reprefentation  of  B. 

If  BA  he  drawn  in  the  ground  plan,  making  any 
angle  BAK  with  the  common  inteafediou,  and  EV 
be  drawn  parallel  to  it,  meeting  the  picture-plane  or 
perfpe&ive-plane  in  V,  and  V A be  drawn,  the  point  b 
is  in  the  line  VA  ft>  fituated  that  BA  is  to  EV  as  A A 
to  bV. 

For  fmee  EV  and  BA  are  parallel,  the  figure 
BAAVEAB  is  in  one  plane,  cutting  the  perfpettive- 
plsne  in  the  ftraight  line  VA  ; the  triangles  BAA, 
EVA,  are  fimilar,  and  BA  : EVrrAA  : AV. 

Cor.  1.  If  B be  beyond  the  pielure,  its  pi&ure  b 
is  above  the  interfedion  kb;  but  if  B be  between  the 
eye  and  the  pi&ure,  as  at  B',  its  picture  V is  be- 
low kb. 

2.  if  two  other  parallel  lines  BA*,  ES,  be  drawn, 
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and  A',  S,  he  joined,  the  pi&ure  of  B zs  in  the  iate* 
feet  ion  of  the  lines  AV  and  A'S. 

3.  The  line  BA  is  reprefented  by  A A,  or  AA  is  the 
picture  of  BA  j and  if  A B be  infinitely  extended,  it 
will  be  reprefented  by  AV.  V is  therefore  called 
the  vomjbtng  point  of  the  line  AB. 

4.  All  lines  parallel  to  AB  are  reprefented  by  Knot 
converging  to  V from  the  points  where  thefe  lines  in- 
terfeA  the  perspective  plane ; and  therefore  V is  the 
vauifhing  point  ot  all  fuch  parallel  lines. 

5.  The  pictures  of  all  lines  parallel  to  the  pcrfpec* 
tivc  plane  are  parallel  to  the  line*  themfelves. 

6.  It  through  V be  drawn  HVD  parallel  to  £/,  the 
angle  EVH  is  equal  to  BAR. 

Remark.  The  propofition  now  demonftrated  1%  not 
limited  to  any  inclination  of  the  pt&ure-piane  to  the 
ground-plane  ; but  it  is  ufual  to  confider  them  as  per- 
pendicular to  each  other,  an  i the  ground  plane  as  ho- 
lizontal.  Hence  the  line  £/  is  called  the  ground  Aw, 
and  OH  the  horttAa-bne ; and  VK,  perpendicular  to 
both,  is  called  the  bright  of  the  rye. 

If  ES  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  pifture-plane, 
it  will  cut  it  in  a point  S of  the  horizon-line  diredly 
oppofite  to  the  eye.  This  is  called  the  point  of  fight, 
or  principal  point. 

7.  The  pictures  of  all  vertical  lines  are  vertical,  and 
the  pictures  of  horizontal  lints  are  horizontal,  becaufe 
thefe  linja  are  parallel  to  tha  pcrfpe&ive  plane. 

S.  The  point  of  fight  S is  the  vanifhing  point  of 
all  lines  perpendicular  to  the  perfpe&ive  plane. 

The  above  propofition  is  a fufficient  foundation  for 
the  whole  pradice  of  perfpedive,  whether  on  director 
inclined  pidures,  and  ferves  to  fuggell  all  the  various 
practical  conltru&ions,  each  of  which  has  advantages 
which  fuit  particular  pxirpofes.  Writers  on  the  fnhjed 
have  either  confined  themfelves  to  one  conftru&ion, 
from  an  affc&ation  of  fimplicity  or  fondnefs  for  fyftem ; 
or  have  multiplied  precepts,  by  giving  every  conftruc- 
t on  for  every  example,  in  order  to  make  a great  book, 
and  give  tbe  fiibjeft  an  appearance  of  importance  and 
difficulty.  An  ingenious  practitioner  will  avoid  both 
extremes,  and  avail  bimfclf  of  the  advantage  of  each 
conftrudion  as  it  happens  to  fuit  his  purpofe.  We 
fhall  nenw  proceed  to  the  practical  rules,-  which  require 
no  confideration  of  interlecling  planes,  and  are  ail  per- 
formed on  the  perfpetlive  plane  by  means  of  certain 
fubftitutiona  for  the  place  of  the  eye  and  the  original 
figure.  The  general  fubftitution  is  as  follows : 

Let  the  plane  of  tbe  paper  be  firil  fuppofed  to  be 
the  ground-plan,  and  the  fpe&ator  to  Hand  at  F 
(fig  2.)  Let  it  be  propofed  that  the  ground-plan  is 
to  be  reprefented  on  a plane  furface,  Handing  perpen- 
dicularly on  the  line  GKI  of  the  plan,  and  that  the 
point  K is  immediately  oppofite  to  the  fpcdlator, 
or  that  IK  is  perpendicular  to  GL  : then  FK  t# 
equal  to  the  diftancc  of  the  fpe&ator’s  eye  from  the 
picture. 

Now  fuppofe  a piece  of  paper  laid  on  the  plan  with 
its  ftraight  edge  lying  on  the  line  GL  ; draw  on 
this  paper  KS  perpendicular  to  GL,  and  make  it 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  eye  above  the  ground-plan. 
1 his  may  be  much  greater  than  the  height  of  a man, 
becaufe  the  fpe&ator  may  be  Handing  on  a place  much 
raifed  above  the  ground-plan.  Obferve  alio  that  KS 

mull 
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moil  h«  meafured  on  the  Came  fcale  on  which  the 
ground  plan  anj  the  didance  FK  were  meafured. 
Then  draw  HSO  parallel  to  GL.  This  will  he  a ho- 
rizontal line,  and  (when  the  pidure  is  Cet  upright  on 
GL)  will  he  on  a level  with  the  fpedator's  eye,  and 
the  point  S will  be  diredly  oppofite  to  hit  eye.  It  is 
therefore  called  the  principal  pant,  or  point  of  fight-  The 
ddlance  of  his  eye  from  this  point  will  he  equal  to 
FK.  Therefore  mike  SP  (in  the  line  8K)  equal  to 
FK,  and  P is  the  projecting  point  or  fubditute  for 
thfc  place  of  the  eye.  it  is  fometia.es  convenient  to 
place  P above  S,  fnmetimes  to  one  fide  of  it  on  the 
horizontal  line,  and  in  various  other  fituations  ; and 
writers,  ignorant  of,  or  inattentive  to,  the  principles  of 
the  theory,  have  given  it  different  denominations,  fuch. 
ss  point  of  difiance,  point  of  view,  dec.  It  is  merely  a 
fuhftitutc  for  the  point  £ in  fig.  i.  and  its  mod  natu- 
ral fituation  is  below,  as  in  this  figure. 

The  art  of  perfpedtive  is  conveniently  divided  into 
iCHNOGRArmr,  which  teaches  how  to  make  a perspec- 
tive draught  of  figures  on  a pbnr,  commonly  called  the 
ground-plan;  and  scbkockaphy,  which  teaches  how 
to  draw  folid  figures,  or  fuch  figures  as  are  raifed  above 
this  plan. 

Fundamental  Prob.  I.  To  put  into  perfpedive  any  given 
point  of  the  ground  plan, 

Firft  general  conftrudion. 

Plate  From  B and  P (fig.  2.)  draw  any  two  parallel  lines 
Q6c1.4x11i1.BAy  PV,  cutting  the  ground-line  and  horizon-line  in  A 
and  V,  and  draw  BP,  AV,  cutting  each  other  in  h ; 
b it  the  pidure  of  B. 

For  it  is  evident  that  BA,  PV,  of  this  figure  are 
analogous  to  BA  and  EV  of  fig.  1.  and  that 
BA:  PV=*A:*V. 

If  BA'  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  GL,  PV  will 
. fall  on  PS,  and  need  not  be  drawn.  A V will  be  A'S. 
—■This  is  the  mod  eafy  conftrudion,  and  is  nearly  the 
fame  with  Fergufon’s. 

Second  general  conftrudion. 

Draw  two  lines  BA,  BA",  and  two  lines  PV,  PD, 
parallel  to  them,  and  draw  AV,  A"D,  cutting  each 
other  in  l:  h is  the  pidure  of  B by  Cor.  2. — This  con- 
ftruction  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  rules  of  perfpedire 
that  are  to  be  fouad  in  the  books  on  this  fubjed.  They 
appear  in  a variety  of  forms,  owing  to  the  ignorance  or 
inattention  of  the  authors  to  the  principles.  The  rule 
anod  generally  adhered  to  is  as  follows  : 

Draw  BA  (fig.  3.)  perpendicular  to  the  ground- 
line, and  AS  to  the  point  of  fight,  rod  fet  off  Afl  equal 
to  BA.  Set  off  SD  equal  to  the  didanee  of  the  eye 
io  the  oppofite  direction  from  S that  /*  is  from  A, 
where  B and  E of  fig.  I.  are  on  oppofite  fides  of  the 
picture  ; other  wife  fet  them  the  fame  way.  D is  called 
the  point  of  diftance.  Draw  /-D,  cutting  AS  in  B. 
This  is  evidently  equivalent  to  dnwir.g  BA  and  PS 
perpendicular  to  the  ground-line  and  horizon  line,  and 
B & and  PD  making  an  anjk*  of  with  thefe  lines, 
with  the  additional  puzzle  about  the  way  of  fetting 
off  A ^ and  SD,  which  is  avoided  in  the  contl ruction 
here  given. 

Thie  ufual  conftrudion,  however,  by  a perpendicu- 
lar  and  the  point  of  didar.ee,  is  extremely  £mple  and 
convenient ; and  two  point*  of  ditlancc,  one  cn  each 
fide  of  S,  ferve  for  all  point*  of  the  ground  plan.  But 
the  lirtt  general  conltruCbcm  requires  dill  fewer  lines, 


if  BA  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  GL,  beeaufe  PV 
will  then  coincide  with  FS. 

Thud  general  conftrudion. 

Draw  BA  from  the  given  point  B perpendicular  to 
the  ground  line,  and  AS  to  the  ooint  of  fight.  From 
the  point  of  diilanct  D fet  off  iJd  equal  to  BA,  on 
the  fame  or  the  contrary  fide  as  S,  according  as  B is  on 
the  fame  or  the  contrary  fide  of  the  pidure  as  the  eye. 
Join  d.  A,  and  draw  parallel  to  </A.  b it  the 
pidure  of  B.  For  SD,  D*/,  are  equal  to  the  dif- 
tar. ccs  of  the  eye  and  given  point  from  the  pidure,  and 
SD:Dd=b$:bA. 

Tbit  conftrudion  does  not  naturally  arife  from  the 
original  linej,  but  is  a geometrical  confcqurncc  from 
their  pofition  and  magnitude  ; and  it  is  of  all  others 
the  moft  generally  convenient,  at  the  perpendicular 
diitance*  of  any  number  or  points  may  be  arranged 
along  SD  without  confufioo,  and  their  dired  fituation* 
transferred  to  the  ground-line  by  perpendiculars  fuch 
as  BA  i and  nothing  is  eaficr  than  drawing  parallels, 
either  by  u parallel  ruler  os  a bevel-fquare,  ufed  by  all 
who  pradife  drawing. 

Prob.  2.  To  put  any  Rraight  line  BC  (fig.  4.)  of 
the  ground  plan  in  perjpeHive, 

Find  the  pictures  b,  r,  of  its  extreme  points  by  any 
of  the  foregoing  conftrudion#,  and  join  them  by  the 
ftraight  line  b c. 

Perhaps  the  following  conftrudion  will  be  found 
very  generally  convenient. 

Produce  CB  till  it  meet  the  ground-line  in  A,  and 
draw  PV  parallel  to  it,  and  AV,  and  PB,  PC,  cut- 
ting AV  in  b,  e.  V is  its  v^nifhing  point,  by  Cor.  3. 
of  the  fundamental  theorem. 

It  mud  be  left  to  the  experience  and  fagaciiy  of  the 
drawer  to  fclcd  fuch  conftrudion*  as  are  mod  fuitablc 
to  the  multiplicity  of  the  figures  to  be  drawn. 

Prob.  3.  To  put  any  redd uual  figure  of  the  ground- 
plan  in  perfprdive. 

Put  the  louuding  lines  in  perfpedive,  and  the  pro- 
blem is  (olved. 

The  variety  of  conft radioes  of  this  problem  is  very 
peat,  and  it  wotdd  fill  a volume  to  give  them  all. 
The  moll  generally  convenient  it  to  find  the  vanifhing 
points  of  the  bounding  lines,  and  conned  thefe  with 
the  points  of  their  interfedion  with  the  ground-line. 
For  example,  to  put  the  fquare  ABCD  (fig.  5.)  into 
pcrfpectivc. 

Dnw  from  the  preje&ing  point  PV,  PW,  parallel 
to  AB,  BC,  and  let  AB,  BO,  CD,  DA,  meet  the 
ground  Uuc  in  «»  **  £»  and  draw  „V,  JV,  AV,  ;iW, 
cutting  each  other  in  a bed , the  pidure  of  the  fquare 
ABCD.  The  deroonftraticn  ia  evident. 

Thia  conftrudion,  however,  runs  the  figure  to  great 
diftanccs  on  each  fide  of  the  middle  line  when  any  of 
the  lines  of  the  original  figure  arcncarly  parallel  to  the 
ground-line. 

The  following  conftrudion  (fig.  6.)  avoids  this  in- 
convenience. 

Let  D be  the  point  of  diftance.  Draw  the  perpen- 
diculars A*,  B »,  C*  D',  and  the  lines  Ae,  B/*,  Cg, 
X)h,  parallel  to  PD.  Draw  S«,  S*s,  8*,  Sr,  and  Dr, 
IV,  Df,  D6,  cutting  the  former  in  a , b,  c,  J,  the 
angles  of  the  pidure. 

It  is  not  ncccftary  that  D be  the  point  of  diftance, 
only  the  lines  Ae,  B f,  fitc.  rauft  be  parallel  to  PD. 

Remark, 
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Rtmart.  In  all  the  foregoing  eonftruftions  the  ne- 
ceflary  lines  (and  even  the  finifhed  piilure)  are  fre- 
quently confounded  with  the  original  figure.  To 
avoid  this  great  inconvenience,  the  writers  on  per* 
fpettivc  diretl  us  to  tranfpofc  the  figure ; that  is,  to 
transfer  it  to  the  other  fide  of  the  ground  line,  by  pro- 
ducing the  perpendiculars  A«,  Bb  C*,  Df,  till  *A't 
AB',  See.  are  refpedlively  equal  to  A»,  B See. ; or, 
’nftead  of  the  original  figure,  to  ufc  only  its  tranfpofed 
fubflitute  A'B'CD.  This  is  an  extremely  proper 
method.  But  in  this  cafe  the  point  P mutt  alfo  be 
tranfpofed  to  P'  above  S,  in  order  to  retain  the  firfl 
Plate  or  mod  natural  and  Ample  conllru&ion,  ai  in  fie.  7. ; 
cciLxuui  where  it  ia  evident,  that  when  BA=AB',  and  SP=SPr, 
and  BP'  is  drawn,  cutting  AS  in  6,  we  have 
hA  :£S=B  A : PS,  = BA  i PS,  and  b ia  the  picture 
of  B : whence  follows  the  truth  of  all  the  fubfequent 
CAuiihudions  with  the  tranfpofed  figure. 

Paob.  4.  To  put  any  cur  vi lineal  figure  to  tht  ground* 
plan  into  fxrfftetitve. 

Put  a fufficient  number  of  its  points  in  petfpedlive 
by  the  foregoing  rules,  and  draw  a curve  line  through 
tht.ro. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  conic  fe&ions  and  fome 
other  curves,  when  viewed  oblitjuely,  are  conic  fedtions 
or  curves  of  the  fame  kinds  with  the  originals,  with 
different  pofuions  and  proportions  of  their  principal 
lines,  aud  rules  may  be  given  for  describing  their  pic- 
tures founded  on  this  property.  But  thefc  rules  are 
very  various,  unconnected  with  the  general  theory  of 
perfpeclive,  and  more  tedious  in  the  execution,  with- 
out being  more  accurate  than  the  general  rule  now  gi- 
ven. It  would  be  a u (clefs  affectation  to  infert  them 
in  this  elementary  treatife. 

We  come  in  the  next  place  to  the  delineation  of 
figures  not  in  a horizontal  plane,  and  of  folid  figures. 
For  this  purpofe  it  is  netefiary  to  demon  ft  rate  the  fol- 
lowing 

THEOREM  XL 

The  length  of  any  vertical  line  (landing  on  the 
ground  plane  is  to  that  of  its  pidture  as  the  height  of 
the  eye  to  the  diilaocc  of  the  horizon  line  from  the 
pidlure  of  its  foot. 

Let  BC  l e the  vertical  line  (landing  on  B,  and  let 
EF  be  a vertical  line  through  the  eye.  Make  BD 
equal  to  EF,  and  draw  DE.  CE,  BE.  It  is  evident 
that  DE  will  out  the  horizon  line  in  fome  point  d,  CE 
will  cut  the  pi&ure  plane  in  c%  and  BE  will  cut  it  in  b, 
and  that  b e will  be  the  pi&ure  of  BC,  and  is  verti- 
cal, and  that  BC  is  to  b c as  BD  to  bd , or  a>  EF  to 
Id. 

Cor.  The  pidtore  of  a vertical  line  is  divided  iu 
the  fame  ratio  as  the  line  ilfclf.  For  BC  : BM  zz 
be : bin. 

.Pros.  5.  To  put  a vertical  tine  of  a given  length  in 
perfptSive  fa  tiding  on  a given  point  of  the  picture. 

•Through  the  given  point  b (Fig. 8.)  of  the  pidurc, 
d/aw  HI  A from  the  point  of  fight,  and  draw  the  ver- 
tical line  AD,  and  make  AE  equal  to  the  length  or 
height  of  the  given  line.  Join  ES,  and  draw  b c pa- 
rallel to  AD,  producing  be,  when  ncccffary,  till  It 
^cpt  the  h rizcnt.il  line  in  </,  and  wc  have  be  ; bd,  zz 
AD  : AE,  that  is,  as  the  length  of  the  given  line  to 
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the  height  of  the  eye,  and  b d is  the  diftanee  of  tha 
horizon-lire  from  the  point  b , which  is  the  pi&ure  of 
the  foot  of  the  line  i'hcrrfoie  (Theor.  2.)  b c is  the 
required  pi 61  are  of  the  vertical  lioe. 

This  problem  occurs  frequently  in  views  of  archi- 
te&ure;  and  a compendious  method  of  folving  it  would 
be  peculiarly  convenient.  For  this  purpofe,  draw 
a vertical  line  XZ  at  the  margin  of  the  picture,  or  on 
a feparatc  paper,  and  through  any  point  V of  the  ho- 
rizon line  draw  VX.  Set  off  XY,  the  height  of  the  ver- 
tical  line,  and  draw  VY.  Then  (Vom  any  points  b,  r, 
on  which  it  is  required  to  have  the  pictures  of  lines 
equal  to  XY,  draw  bS,  rt , parallel  to  the  horizon  line, 
and  draw  the  verticals  Sir,  tv:  thefc  have  the  length* 
required,  which  may  be  transferred  to  b and  r.  This, 
with  the  third  general  conllrutlion  for  the  bafe  points 
will  five  all  the  confufion  of  lines  which  would  arife 
from  conftru&ing  each  line  apnrt. 

Paob.  6.  To  put  any  Jl oping  line  in  perfpedive. 

From  the  extremities  of  this  line,  fuppofe  perpendi- 
culars making  the  ground  plane  in  two  points  which 
we  fhall  call  the  bafe  points  of  the  Hoping  line.  Put 
thefc  bafe  points  in  perfpedive,  and  draw,  by  Lft  pro- 
blem, the  perpendiculars  from  the  extremities.  Join 
thefe  by  a liraight  line.  It  will  be  the  picture  re- 
quired. 

Prob.  7.  To  put  a fquare  in  perfpeQ'nte , at  /ten  by  a 
per/on  not  fanning  right  againf  the  middle  of  either  of 
ill  fdei , but  rather  nearly  even  nv  it  hone  of  Ut  corners. 

In  fig.  9.  let  ABCD  be  a true  (quare,  viewed  by  an 
obferver,  not  Handing  at  o,  directly  againtt  the  middle 
of  its  fide  AD,  but  at  O almoff  even  with  iu  comer 
D,  and  viewing  the  fide  AD  under  the  angle  AOD  ; 
the  angle  AoD  (under  which  he  would  have  feen  AD 
from  0 1 being  60  degrees 

Mike  AD  in  fig.  10.  equal  to  AD  in  fig.  9.  and 
draw  SP  and  00  parallel  to  AD.  Then,  in  fig.  10. 
let  O be  the  place  of  the  obferver’s  eye,  and  SO  be 
perpendicular  to  SP;  then  S fhall  be  the  point  of  fight 
in  the  horizon  SP. 

Take  SO  in  your  compaffcs  and  fet  that  extent 
from  S to  P : then  P (hail  be  the  true  point  of  di- 
stance, taken  according  to  the  foregoing  rules. 

From  A and  D draw  the  ffraight  lines  AS  and 
DS  ; draw  alfo  the  liraight  line  AP,  interfering  DS 
in  C. 

I.aftly,  to  the  point  of  interfe&ion  C draw  BC  pa- 
rallel to  AD;  and  ABCD  in  fig.  10.  will  be  a true 
perfpeclive  reprefentation  of  the  fquare  ABCD  in 
fig  9.  The  point  M is  the  centre  of  each  fquare,  and 
AMC  and  BMD  arc  the  diagonals. 

Prob.  8-  To  put  a reticulated  fquare  in  perfpedive,  at 
feen  by  a perfon  funding  oppvfte  to  the  muldtc  of  one 
of  its  filet.  _ 

A reticulated  fquare  is  one  that  is  divided  into  fc- 
vcral  little  fquares,  like  net-work,  as  fig.  1 1.  each  fide 
of  which  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  and  the 
whole  furfucc  into  four  times  four  (or  16)  equal 
fquarcs. 

Having  divided  this  fquare  into  the  given  number 
of  lefl'er  iquarca,  draw  the  two  diagonals  A.tC  and 
Bx  D. 

Make  AD  in  fig.  12.  equal  to  AD  in  fig.  1 1.  and 
divide  it  into  four  equal  parts,  as  A e,  eg,  g i , and  i D. 

Draw  SP  for  the  horizon,  parallel  to  AD.  and* 

through 
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through  thf  middle  point  g 0^  AD,  draw  OS  perpen- 
diculir  to  AD  and  81*. — Mike  S the  point  of  light, 
an  1 O the  place  of  the  obferver’s  eye. 

Take  SP  equal  to  SO,  and  P (hall  be  the  true  point 
of  diSarce. — Draw  AS  and  DS  to  the  point  of  light, 
and  AP  to  the  point  of  difiance,  interfering  DS  in 
C : then  draw  BC  parallel  to  AD,  and  the  outlines 
of  the  retiruhtH  liquate  A PCD  will  be  finished. 

From  the  divificn  point#  et  g9  /,  draw  the  ftraight 
lines  ef%ghy  i /,  tending  towards  the  point  of  light 
S ; and  draw  BD  for  one  of  the  diagonals  of  the 
fquare,  the  other  dhgonrd  A C being  already  drawn. 

Through  the  point*  r and  /,  where  thefc  diamonds 
cut  ef  nnd  rf,  draw  lm  pirallcTto  AD.  Through 
the  centrrpoint  x,  where  tht  diamon  ds  cut  g h,  draw 
no  twt!»l?el  to  AD  — L'flly,  through  the  points  v and 
ee,  where  the  diagonal*  cut  cf  and  t /,  draw  pq  p2ra!- 
1<  1 to  AD;  ar.d  the  reticulated  perfective  fquare  will 
be  finished. 

This  fqu-.re  is  tru’y  represented,  as  if  fecn  hy  an  ob- 
frrv/r  Handing  rt  O.  and  having  his  eye  above  the  ho- 
tutorial  plare  A BCD  on  whuh  it  i«  drawn  ; as  if  OS 
was  the  height  of  hie  eye  above  that  plane  ; anl  the 
pjatc  lines  which  * c r rr»  the  fmall  fqu»»e»  within  it  have  the 
etc Lixxtn  fime  letters  of  reference  with  thefc  in  fig.  n.  which 
- if  drawn  as  it  would  appear  to  an  eye  placed  perpen- 

dicularly above  its  centre  x. 

Pkob  rj.  To  put  a circle  in  perfectin'/. 

If  a circle  he  viewed  by  an  eye  pliccd  dirt&Iy  over 
its  centre,  it  appear*  perkily  round,  but  if  it  he  ob- 
liquely viewed,  >t  appears  of  an  ellipticsl  fhape.  This 
is  pi  in  hy  looking  at  a common  wine-giafs  let  upright 
on  a table. 

M kr  a *rre  reticulate  1 fquare,  as  fig.  it.  PJa’e 
CCCLXXXI  IT.  of  the  fame  diameter  a*  you  would 
hart  tl  c circle;  and  frttmg  oirc  foot  of  your  com- 
paFcs  iu  the  centre  x,  deferihe  us  large  a circle  as  the 
lides  of  the  fquare  will  contain-  'I  hen,  having  put 
this  reticulated  fquare  into  pcrfpeflive,  as  in  fi  r-  12. 
o\  ferte  through  what  points  of  the  crofg  lines  and  dia- 
gonals of  fig.  it.  the  circle  p-fles ; and  through  the 
like  points  in  fi?-  *2.  draw  the  dlipfls,  which  will  he 
n*>  true  a perfpettive  reprefent.it ion  <©im-  circle,  as  the 
iqture  in  fi/.  i2  ia  of  the  iquaic  in  fig.  » I. 

This  is  Mr  Fergufon’n  rule  for  putting  a circle  in 
prrfpe&ivc  ; but  the  tuliowing  rules  by  Wolf  are  per- 
haps more  univerfal. 

If  the  circle  to  be  put  in  perfpc&ivc  be  fmall,  dc- 
fcril  e a fquare  about  it.  Draw  tar il  the  diagonals  of 
the  fquaie,  and  then  the  diameters  h a and  d e (fi  r,  i. 
Plate  CCCLXXXI V.)  cutting  cue  another  at  light 
•angler;  draw  the  ilraigbt  line#  rg  and  be  parallel  to 
the  diameter  tic.  Through  b and/and  likewife  r i-rd 
g draw  lltaight  lice*  meeting  DE,  the  ground  L-ne  of 
the  pi  Acre  in  the  point#  3 and  4 To  rhe  principal 
point  V diaw'  the  ftraight  lints  1 V,  3 V,  4 V',  2 V, 
and  to  the  points  of  0ifur.ee  L and  K.  a L ai.d  1 K. 
Daftly,  join  the  points  of  intcrfc&inn  a*  l,gt 

Cy  Cy  by  the  arcs  a V,  b d%  d Jt  and  a l dj  h ge  ca  will  be 
the  circle  in  perfpc&ive. 

If  the  circle  tc  lary.e  fo  ns  to  make  the  foregoing 
practice  inconvenient,  bifett  the  ground  line  AB, 
defer ibing,  from  the  point  of  bifc&lon  as  a centre,  the 
femitirde  AGB  (fig-.  2.  Plate  CCCLXXXI  V.),  and 
from  sny  uurr!  cr  of  point s in  the  circunfurence  C,  F, 
Gy  H,  I,  St c.  draw  to  the  gruuad  line  the  perpeudi- 
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cnhrt  Ci,  F 2,  G 3,  H 4,  1 5,  fee.:  From  the 
doiiiis  A,  u 2,  3,  4.  11,  draw  jraight  lines  to  the 

principal  point  or  point  of  fight  V,  likewife  ftraight 
lines  from  11  ami  A to  the  ports  of  difiance  L and 
K.  Through  the  common  iuterfettions  draw  ftraight 
lines  as  in  the  preceding  cafe;  and  you  will  have  the* 
points  a,  e,J\  g*  b,i.  A,  rcprefcntctivcs  of  A,  C,  F,  G, 

H,  I,  15.  Then  join  the  points  a,  Cyfe  6tc.  as  former*, 
ly  direded,  and  you  have  the  perfnettive  circle  acfg 
hib  i bgfc  a, 

Hence  it  is  apparent  how  we  miy  put  not  only  a 
eircle  but  slfo  a pavement  Lid  with  flouts  of  ary  form 
in  perspective.  It  is  likewife  apparent  how  ufctul  the 
fquare  ir.  in  perfptttivc  ; for,  as  in  the  fccond  cafe,  a 
true  fquare  was  described  round  the  cir<le  to  be  put 
in  perfpeitive,  and  divided  into  fcvcr-l  fmaller  fquare*, 
fo  in  this  third  cafe  we  m*kc  ufe  of  the  fcmieirclc  only 
for  the  fake  of  brevity  inftead  of  that  fquare  and  circle. 

Pro  a.  IO.  *1  a put  a reticulated  fquare  in  perfpetiivey  as 
feen  by  a per  fen  not  (banding  right  ogainjl  the  middle 
tf either  of  its  jidesy  out  rather  nearly  even  with  one  if 
its  tornert. 

* In  fig.  13.  Plate  CCCLXXXI II,  I t Obetbe  place 
of  an  obfetver,  viewing  the  fquare  A BCD  nlmofl  even 
with  its  corner  D — Draw  at  pleaftirc  SP  for  the  ho- 
rizon, parallel  to  AD,  and  make  SO  perpendicular  to 
SP:  tlcn  S fhall  he  the  poiut  of  fight,  and  P the ' 
true  paint  of  di&ance,  if  SPbc  made  equ  l to  SO. 

Dr.iw  AS  and  DS  to  the  point  of  light,  and*AP 
to  the  point  of  dlfiance,  interjecting  DS  iu  the  point 
Cj  then  draw  BC  parallel  to  AD,  and  the  outlines  of 
the  perfpedivc  fquare  will  be  finished.  This  done, 
draw  the  lines  which  form  the  Idler  fquare*,  a*  taught 
in  Fr&b.  8.  and  the  work  will  l>c  completed — You  may 
put  aperfpc&ivc  circle  in  this  fquare  by  the  Line  rule 
as  it  was  dene  in  fig.  12. 

PlOB.  14.  To  put  a tube  in  prrfpefih*y  as  if  viewed 
by  a per  fen  Jlamfing  almoft  even  with  one  cf  its  edges , 
and  feeing  three  of  its  fidet. 

In  fig.  ifi.  Plate  CCCLXXXI II.  let  AB  be  the 
breadth  of  either  of  the  fix  equal  fquare  fidea  of  the 
cube  AG  ; O the  place  of  the  obferver,  almoft  even 
with  the  edge  CD  of  the  cube,  S the  point  of  fight, 

SP  the  horizon  parallel  to  AD,  and  P the  point  of 
distance  taken  as  before. 

Make  A BCD  a true  fquare  ; draw  BS  and  CS  to 
the  pornt  of  fight,  and  BP  to  the  point  of  diftancc, 
interfering  CS  m G. — Then  draw  FG  para’tal  to 
BC,  and  the  upperoiofi  perfpedive  fquare  fide  BFGC 
of  the  cube  will  Ik?  finifhed. 

Dtaw  DS  to  the  point  of  fight,  and  AP  to  the 
point  of  difiauce,  inurfeding  DS  in  the  point  1 : then 
draw  GL  parallel  to  CD;  and,  if  the  etll.c  be  a*i 
opaque  cue,  a*  of  wood  or  metal,  til  the  outl-'nc*  of 
it  will  be  finifhed  ; and  then  k may  be  fiuded  as  in  the 
figure. 

But  if  yoti  want  a perfpe&ve  view  of  a tranfp-?rent 
ghh  cube,  all  the  li  !cs  of  which  will  be  feen,  draw 
AH  towKrd  the  point  of  light,  FH  parallel  to  BA, 
and  HI  parallel  to  AD:  then  AH1D  will  be  the 
fqmie  bale  of  the  culx,  perfpc&ivrly  parallel  to  the  top 
BFGC  ; ABFIi  will  be  the  Iquaic  fide  of  the  cube, 
fiaralkl  to  CG1D,  and  FGiH  will  be  the  fquurc  file 
parallel  to  A BCD. 

As  to  the  (hading  part  of  the  work, it  is  fuck  mere 
childrens  play,  in  companion  ol  drawing  the.  Hnea 
A a which 
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which  form  the  (hape  of  any  objcft,  that  no  rule*  need 
be  given  for  it.  Let  a perfon  fit  with  his  left  fide  to- 
ward a window,  and  he  knows  full  well,  that  if  any 
folid  body  be  placed  on  a table  before  him,  the  light 
#wil!  fall  on  the  left-hand  fide  of  the  body,  and  the 
right-Kand  fide  will  he  in  the  (hade. 

Prob.  i 5.  To  put  any  folid  in  ptrfptBtve. 

Put  the  bafe  of  the  folid,  whatever  it  he,  in  per- 
fpe&ive  by  the  preceding  rules  From  each  bound- 
ing point  of  the  bafe,  raife  lines  reprefenting  in  per* 
fpe&ivc  the  altitude  of  the  objcfl  ; by  joining  thefe 
lines  and  (hading  the  figure  according  to  the  direc- 
tion* in  the  preceding  problem,  you  will  have  a fee- 
nographic  reprefentation  of  the  objeft  This  rule  is 
general ; but  as  its  application  to  particular  cafes  may 
rot  be  apparent,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the  follow- 
lowing  example  of  it. 

Frob.  16  To  put  a cube  in  pcrfpeBive  at  fetn  from 
one  of  its  angles. 

Since  the  bsfe  of  a cube  (landing  on  a geometrical 
plane,  and  feen  from  one  of  its  angles,  is  a fquare  feen 
fromoneof  itssngler.,drawlir(l  fuch  a perfpcflivc  fquare: 
then  raife  from  any  point  of  the  ground. line  DE 
(Fig.  3.  Plate  CCCLXXXIV*)  the  perpendicular  H I 
equal  to  the  fide  of  the  fquare:  and  draw  to  any  point 
V in  the  horizontal  line  HR  the  (It sight  lines  VI 
and  VH.  From  the  angles  d b and  c draw  the  dot- 
ted lines  d 2 and  c t parallel  to  the  ground  line  DE. 
Perpendicular  to  thofe  dotted  lin.s,  and  from  the 
points  1 and  2.  draw  the  (Iraight  lines  L I and  M 2. 
Laftly,  fince  HI  is  the  altitude  of  the  intended  cube 
in  n,  Li  in  c and  bt  M 2 in  d,  draw  from  the  point 
a the  ftiaight  line  fa  perpendicular  to  a E,  and  from 
the  points  £ and  c,  bg  and  re,  perpendicular  to  b c 1,  and 
abdr  being  according  to  rule,  make  <7/=  HI,  bgzzec 
sLl,  *ndA</=:M2.  Then,  if  the  points  g,  h,  c,f, 
be  joined,  the  whole  cube  will  be  in  perfped-'ve. 

Pkob.  1 7.  To  tut  a fquare  pyramid  in  perfpeBive,  at 
funding  upright  on  its  bafe*  and  viewed  obliquely. 

In  fig.  4.  n**  1.  of  Plate  CCCLXXXIV.  let  AD  be 
the  breadth  of  either  of  the  four  Tides  of  the  pyramid 
ATCD  at  its  bafe  A BCD:  and  MT  its  perpendicular 
height-  Let  O be  the  place  of  the  obferver,  S his 
point  of  fight,  SE  his  horizon,  parallel  to  AD 
and  perpendicular  to  OS  ; and  let  the  proper  point 
of  diftance  be  taken  in  SE  produced  toward  the  left 
hand,  as  far  from  S as  O is  from  S. 

Draw  AS  and  DS  to  the  point  of  fight,  and  DL 
to  the  point  of  diilance,  interfering  AS  in  the  point 
B.  Then,  from  B,  draw  BC  parallel  to  AD  j and 
A BCD  (hall  be  the  pcrfpe&ive  fquare  bafe  of  the  py- 
ramid. 

Draw  the  diagonal  AC,  interfering  the  other  dia- 
gonal BD  at  M,  and  this  point  of  interfedion  (hall 
be  the  centre  of  the  fquare  bafe. 

Draw  MT  perpendicular  to  AD,  and  of  a length 
equal  to  the  intended  height  of  the  pyramid  : then 
draw  the  flraight  outlines  AT,  CT,  and  DT;  and  the 
outlines  of  the  pyramid  (as  viewed  from  O)  will  be 
finished  ; which  being  done,  the  whole  may  (>c  fo 
(haded  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a folid  body. 

If  the  obferver  had  flood  at  0,  he  could  have  only 
feen  the  fide  ATD  of  the  pyramid  ; and  two  is  the 
grrateft  number  of  Tides  that  he  could  fee  from  any 
other  place  of  the  ground.  But  if  he  were  at  any 
height  above  the  pyramid;  and  hid  hit  eye  directly 


over  its  top,  it  would  then  appear  as  in  N'  2.  and  he 
would  fee  all  its  four  Tides  E,  F,  G,  H,  with  its  top  t 
juft  over  the  centre  of  its  fquare  bafe  hBCD  \ which 
would  be  a true  gcomctricil  and  not  a perfpc&ive 
fquare. 

Pros.  iS.  To  put  two  equal  fquare*  in  perfpeaive, 
one  hf  which  full  be  direSly  over  the  other , at  any 
given  diflame  from  it,  and  both  of  them  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon. 

In  fig.  5.  Plate  CCCLXXXIV.  let  A BCD  be  a 
perfpe&ive  fquare  on  a horizontal  plane,  drawn  accor- 
ding to  the  foregoing  rules,  S being  the  point  of 
fight,  SP  the  horizon  (parallel  to  AD),  and  P the 
point  of  diftance. 

Suppofe  AD,  the  breadth  of  this  fquare,  to  be 
three  feet ; and  that  it  is  required  to  place  iuft  fuch 
another  fquare  EFGH  dirt&ly  above  it,  parallel  te  it 
and  two  feet  from  it. 

Make  AE  and  DH  perpendicular  to  AD, and  two 
thirds  of  its  length  : draw  EH,  which  will  be  equal 
and  parallel  to  AD  ; then  draw  ES  and  HS  to  the 
point  of  fight  S,  and  EP  to  the  point  of  diftance  P, 
interfering  HS  in  the  point  G : this  done,  draw  FG 
parallel  to  EH;  and  you  will  have  two  pcrfpe&ive 
fquaics  A BCD  and  EFGH,  equal  and  parallel  to 
one  another,  the  latter  dircftly  above  the  former,  and 
two  feet  diftant  from  it  ; as  was  required. 

By  this  method  (helves  may  be  drawn  parallel  to 
one  another,  at  any  diftance  from  each  other  in  pro- 
portion to  their  length. 

Pa  o b . 1 9 . To  put  a truncated  pyramid  in  perfpeBive. 

Let  the  pyramid  to  be  put  in’perfpe&ive  be  quin- 
quangular.  If  from  each  angle  of  the  furface  whence 
the  top  is  cut  off,  a perpendicular  be  fuppofed  to  fall 
upon  the  bafe,  thclc  perpendiculars  wifi  mark  (he 
bounding  points  of  a pentagon,  of  which  the  Tides  will 
be  parallel  to  the  Tides  of  the  bafe  of  the  pyramid 
within  which  it  is  inferibed.  Join  tbefe  points,  and 
the  interior  pentagon  will  be  formed  with  its  longeft 
fide  parallel  to  the  longeft  fide  of  the  bafe  of  the  py. 
ramid.  From  the  ground-line  EH  (Fig.  6.  Plate 
CCCLXXXIV.)  raife  the  perdendicuhr  IH,  and 
make  it  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  intended  pyramid. 
To  any  point  V draw  the  flraight  linos  IV  and  HV, 
and  by  a proctfs  fimilar  to  that  in  Problem  16.  deter- 
mine the  fecnographical  altitudes  a , b , c,  d,  e.  Con- 
ned the  upper  points/,  g,  h,  i,  by  flraight  lines  ; 
and  draw  / 4,  fm,gn , and  the  perfpe&ive  of  the  trun- 
cated  pyramid  will  be  completed. 

Cor.  If  in  a geometrical  plane  two  concentric  cir- 
cles be  deferibed,  a truncated  cone  may  be  put  in 
perfpeaive  in  the  fame  manner  as  a truncated  pyra- 
mid. 

Proi.  20.  To  put  in  perfpeaive  a hollow  prifm  lying 
on  one  of  it t fetes. 

Let  ABDEC  (fig.  7.  n«  1.)  be  a feaion  of  fuch 
a prifm.  Draw  HI  parallel  to  AB,  and  diftant  from 
it  the  brcadih  of  the  fide  on  which  the  prifm  refts  ; 
and  from  each  angle  internal  and  external  of  the  prifm 
let  fall  perpendiculars  to  HI.  The  parallelogram  will 
be  thus  divided  by  the  ich nograph i cal  proccfs  belotv 
the  ground-line,  fo  as  that  the  fide  A B of  the  real 
prifm  will  be  parallel  to  the  correfpondiug  fide  of  the 
fccnographic  view  of  it. — To  determine  the  altitude 
of  the  internal  and  external  angles.  From  H (n°  2.) 
raife  HI  pcipeadicultr  to  the  ground-line,  and  on  it 
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mark  off  the  true  altitudes  H I,  H 2,  H 3,  H 4,  and 
H 5.  Then  if  from  any  point  V in  the  horizon  be 
drawn  the  flmight  lines  VH,  V i,  V 2,  V 3,  V4, 
V 5 or  VI  t by  a proccfs  firrilar  to  that  of  the  preced- 
ing problem,  will  be  determined  the  height  of  the  in. 
tcm3langl<9,  viz.  irza*,  2—bb,  4 ~dd;  and  of  the 
external  angles,  3=rr,  and  $—ee;  and  when  theft  an- 
gics  are  formed  and  put  in  their  proper  places,  the  fee* 
■ograph  of  the  priCm  is  complete. 

Pro  a- 21.  To  pul  a fquare  tablt  in  perfpt Give  % /land- 
ing cn  four  upright  [quart  legs  ef  any  given  length  with 
refpc8  to  the  breadth  of  the  table 

In  fig.  5.  Plate  CCCLXXXIV.  let  ABCD  be 
the  fquarc  part  of  the  floor  on  which  the  table  is  to 
Band,  and  EFGH  the  furface  of  the  fquarc  table, 
parallel  to  the  flo^r. 

Suppofc  the  table  to  be  three  feet  in  breadth,  and 
its  height  from  the  floor  to  be  two  feet  ; then  two 
thirds  of  AD  or  EH  will  be  the  length  of  the  legs  i 
and  k ; the  other  two  (/  and  m)  being  of  the  fame 
length  in  perfpetfive. 

Having  drawn  the  two  equal  and  parallel  fquares 
ABCD  and  EFGH,  as  fhown  in  Prob.  10.  let  the 
legs  be  fquarc  in  form,  and  (Led  into  the  tabic  at  a 
diflance  from  its  edges  equal  to  their  thickncfs.  Take 
A a and  D it  equal  to  the  intended  thickncfs  of  the 
kg»»  and  a b and  d c alfo  equal  thereto  Draw  the 
diagonals  AC  and  BD,  and  draw  flraight  lines  from 
the  points  a,  b,  c,  d,  towards  the  points  of  fight  S,  and 
terminating  at  the  fide  BC.  Then,  through  the  points 
where  thcle  lines  cut  the  diagonals,  draw  the  flraight 
lines  n and  0,  p and  qy  parallel  to  AD  ; and  you  will 
have  formed  four  perlpe&ivc  fquares  (like  ABCD  in 
fig.  4 n°  1.)  for  the  bafes  of  the  four  legs  cf  the  table  : 
and  then  it  iceafy  to  draw  the  four  upright  legs  by 
parallel  lines,  all  perpendicular  to  AD ; and  to  lhadc 
them  aa  in  the  figure.  . 

To  reprefent  the  intended  thickncfs  of  the  table* 
board,  draw  e h parallel  to  EH,  and  HG  toward  the 
point  of  fight  S : then  (hade  the  fpaees  between  thefe 
lines,  and  the  perfpe£tive  figure  of  the  tabic  will  be 
finifhed. 

Prob.  2t.  To  put  Jive  /quart  pyramids  in  perfpt8ive% 
J landing  upright  on  a fquare  pavement  tomfmjid  of  the 
Jurfacesof  8t  tubes. 

In  fig.  8.  Plate  CCCLXXXIV.  let  ABCD  be  a 
perfpeftive  fquarc  drawn  according  to  the  foregoing 
rules  ; S the  point  of  fi^ht,  P the  point  of  diflance 
in  the  horizon  PS,  and  AC  and  BD  the  two  diago- 
nals of  the  fquare. 

Divide  the  fide  AD  into  9 equal  parts  (becaufe  9 
times  9 is  81)  as  A a,  a l,  0 ey  flee,  and  from  thefe 
points  of  divifion,  0,  6,  r,  d,  & c.  draw  lines  toward 
the  point  of  fight  S,  terminating  at  the  furthermuft 
fide  BC  of  the  fquare.  Then,  through  the  points 
where  thefe  lines  cut  the  diagonals,  draw  flraight  lines 
parallel  to  AD,  and  the  perfpcAive  fquare  ABCD 
will  be  fubdivided  into  81  It  Her  fquarc*,  rcpi  cfcnting 
the  upper  furfaces  of  81  cutes,  Lid  clofe  to  one  ano- 
ther’s fidcs  in  a fquare  form. 

Draw  AK  aid  DL,  etch  equal  to  fis,  and  per- 
pendicular to  AD;  Mid  draw  LN  toward  the  point 
of  fight  S:  then  dtaw  KL  parallel  to  Al),  and  its 
diflance  from  AD  will  be  rqual  to  A a. — This  done, 
draw  a /,  bm , er,t  dct  tfy  J acd  <6  r,  all  paraL 
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lei  to  AK  ; and  the  fpace  ADLK  will  be  fubdivided 
into  nine  equal  i'quarcs,  which  are  the  outer  upright 
furfaces  of  the  nine  cubes  in  the  fide  AD  of  the  fquare 
ABCD. 

Draw  LN  toward  the  point  of  fight  S ; anil  from 
the  points  where  the  lines,  which  aie  paiallcl  to  AI> 
in  this  fquarc,  meet  the  fide  CD  thereof,  draw  fhort 
lines  to  LN,  all  parallel  to  DL,  and  they  will  divide 
that  fide  into  the  outer  upright  furfaces  of  the  nine 
cubes  which  compofe  it : and  then  the  outfides  of  all 
the  cubes  that  can  be  vifiblc  to  an  obfetver,  placed 
at  a proper  diflance  from  the  comer  D of  the  fquare, 
will  be  finifhed. 

As  caught  in  Prob.  17.  place  the  pyramid  AE  up- 
right on  its  fquarc  bafe  A t vaf  making  it  a*  high  as 
you  pleafe  ; and  the  pyramid  Dll  on  its  fquarc  bafe 
h v no  D,  of  equal  height  with  AE. 

Draw  EH  from  the  top  of  one  of  thefe  pyramids 
to  the  top  of  the  other  j and  EH  will  be  parallel  to 
AD. 

Draw  ES  and  HS  to  the  point  of  fight  S,  an  1 
HP  to  the  point  of  diflance  P,  interfering  ES  in  F. 

From  the  point  F,  draw  FG  parallel  to  EH  ; then 
draw  EG,  and  you  will  have  a prrfpe&ivc  fquare 
EFGH  (parallel  to  ABCD)  with  its  two  diagonals 
EG  and  FH,  interfering  one  another  in  the  centre 
of  the  fquare  at  I.  The  four  corners  of  this  fquare, 
E,  F,  G,  H,  give  the  perfpettive  heights  of  the  four 
pyramids  AE,  BF,  CG,  and  DH;  and  tbc  interac- 
tion I of  the  diagonals  gives  the  height  of  the  pyra- 
mid MI,  the  centre  of  whofe  bafe  is  the  centre  qf  the 
peifpe&iv’e  fquarc  ABCD. 

Laflly,  place  the  three  pyramids  BF,  CG,  MI,  up- 
right on  their  refpcCtive  bales  at  B,  C,  and  M ; and 
the  required  perfpettive  rcprefeiitaiioa  will  be  finifhed, 
as  in  the  figure. 

Proo.  23.  To  put  upright  pyramids  in  perfpe3ivey  on 
the  fidet  of  an  oblong  Jqucrt  or  parallelogram  ; Jo  that 
thi  ir  dijlancts  from  one  another  J hall  be  equal  to  the 
breads  n cf  the  parallelogram. 

In  mod  of  the  foregoing  opeAtions  we  have  con- 
fidered  the  obferver  to  be  (o  placed,  as  to  have  an  ob- 
lique view  of  the  perfpeitive  objects  r in  tbit,  we 
(hnll  fuppofe  him  to  have  a direct  view  of  fig.  8. 
Plate  CCCLXXXIV.  that  is,  (landing  right  again  A 
the  middle  of  the  end  AD  which  is  neared  to  his  eye, 
and  viewing  AD  under  an  angle  of  60  degrees. 

Having  cut  AD  in  the  middle,  by  the  perpendicu- 
lar line  S /,  takwS  therein  at  pica fu re  for  the  point  of 
fight,  and  draw  ES  for  the  horizon,  parallel  to  AD. 
—Here  Sr  mult  be  fuppofed  to  he  produced  down- 
ward, below  the  limits  of  the  plate,  to  the  place  of  the 
obftrvtr;  and  S E to  be  produced  towards  the  left  band 
beyond  E,  far  tnough  to  take  a proper  poiut  of  di- 
fiance  therein,  according  to  the  foregoing  rules. 

Take  A d at  pleafurc,  and  D^  tqual  to  A dt  for 
the  breadths  of  the  fquare  bafes  of  tbc  two  pyramids 
AE  and  DF  next  the  eye  : then  dr-w  AS  and  dSp 
and  like  wile  DS  and  g S,  to  the  joint  of  fight  S ; 
and  DG  on  to  the  point  of  diflance,  interfering  AS 
in  G : t-  cn,  from  G draw  G1  parallel  to  AD,  and 
you  will  have  the  firfl  pcrfpeClive  fquare  AG  ID  of 
the  parallelogram  ABCD. 

From  I draw  1H  to  (or  toward)  the  point  of  di- 
flange,  interfering  AS  in  H ; then,  from  H diaw, 
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I1K  ptrtUcl  to  AT),  an,!  you  mil  have  the  feeon  l 
perfpe€tive  fquare  GKKl  the  parallelogram.— -Go 
on  in  this  inanxcr  till  ywu  !u*e  drawn  as  many  per- 
fpc£livc  fqoarra  up  toward  S as  you  pleafc. 

Through  the  p »int  e,  where  DG  interfefts  jpS, 
draw  If  paralhl  to  AD  ; an  1 you  will  have  formed 
the  two  perfpettivc  fquarc  bares  Abed  and  r/D^j  of 
the  two  pyramids  at  A and  D. 

From  the  point  f (the  upper  outward  corner  of  e f 
Dg)  draw  Jb  toward  the  point  of  diftance,  till  it 
meets  AS  in  b ; the-.,  from  this  point  of  meeting, 
draw  k m parallel  to  GI,  and  you  will  have  formed 
the  two  perfpeftive  fquarcs  G bii  and  /«  l«,  for  the 
fquare  bales  of  the  two  pyramids  at  G an  1 I. 

Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  to  find  the  bafes  of  all 
the  other  pyramid#,  at  the  corners  of  the  reft  of  the 
perfpedlivc  fquare*  in  the  parallelogram  A BCD,  as 
fhown  by  the  figure, — Then, 

Having  placed  the  firft  two  pyramids  at  A and  D 
upright  on  their  fquare  bafes,  as  Fhown  in  Proh  9. 
and  made  them  of  any  equal  heights  at  pleafure,  draw 
KS  and  FS  from  the  tops  of  thefc  pyramids  to  the 
point  of  fight  S : place  all  the  reft  of  the  pyramids 
upright  on  their  refpe£live  bate*,  making  their  tops 
touch  the  ftraight  lines  FS  and  FS  ; and  all  the  work, 
except  the  (Hiding  part,  will  be  fmithed. 

Pa  a a . 24  To  put  a fquare  pyramid  of  equal  fad  culet 
in  perfbtHime. 

Fig.  2.  Plate  CCCLXXXV.  reprefents  a pyra- 
mid of  this  kind  ; conliftim;  as  it  were  of  fquare 
tables  of  cubes  one  table  above  another;  81  in  the 
lowed,  49  in  the  next,  35  in  the  third,  9 in  the  fourth, 
anJ  1 in  the  fifth  or  uppermoft.  Tliefe  are  the  Fquare 
numbers  of  9,  7,  5,  3,  and  1. 

If  the  artift  ia  already  mailer  of  all  the  preceding 
operations,  he  will  find  lefe  difficulty  in  this  than  in 
attending  to  the  following  description  of  it : for  it 
cannot  be  deferibed  in  a few  words,  but  may  be  exe- 
cuted in  a very  (hurt  time. 

In  fig.  1.  having^diawn  PS  for  the  horizon,  and 
taken  S for  the  point  of  fight  therein  (theobferver 
being  at  O)  draw  AD  parallel  to  PS  for  the  fide 
(next  the  eye)  of  the  firft  or  lowerraoit  table  of  cubes. 
Draw  AS  ami  DS  to  the  point  of  fight  S,  and  DP 
to  the  point  of  diftance  P,  interfedting  AS  in  the 
point  B.  Tbtn,  from  B,  draw  BC  parallel  to  AD, 
and  you  will  have  the  furface  ABCD  of  the  firft  table. 

Divide  AD  into  nine  equal  parts,  as  A a.  a A,  b r, 
c dy  See.  then  make  AK  and  DL  equal  to  A a,  and 
perpendicular  to  AD.  Draw  KL  parallel  to  AD,  and 
horn  the  points  of  equal dirifion  at  a,  b,  r,  &c.  draw 
lines  to  KL,  all  parallel  to  AK.  Then  draw  h S to 
the  point  ot  fight  S,  and  from  the  divifion-point*  a.  A, 
e,  See.  draw  lines  with  a black  lead  pencil,  all  tending 
towards  the  point  of  fight,  till  they  meet  the  diago- 
nal BD  of  the  fquare. 

From  thefc  points  of  meeting  draw  black  lead  lines 
to  DC,  all  parallel  to  AD;  then  draw  the  parts  of 
thefc  lines  with  black  ink  which  are  marked  1,  2,  3, 
4,  See.  between  b £ and  DC. 

Having  drawn  the  firft  of  thefe  lines  A q with  black 
ink,  draw  the  parts  a /,  b i,  e /,  See.  (of  the  former 
lines  which  met  the  diagonal  BD)  with  black  ink  al- 
fo ; and  rub  out  the  reft  of  the  black  lead  lines,  which 
would  other  wife  confufc  the  following  part  of  the 


work.  Then,  draw  LF  toward  the  point  of  fight 
$;  ani,  from  the  points  where  the  lines  1,  1,  3.  4, 
See.  meet  the  line  DC,  draw  lir.es  down  to  LF,  all 
par.  Ucl  to  DL  ; and  all  the  vilihle  lines  between  the 
cubes  in  the  firlt  table  will  be  finiihed. 

Make  iG  equal  an!  perpendicular  to  £#’,  and  q M 
equal  and  parallel  to  iG  : then  draw  GM,  which  will 
be  equal  aud  parallel  to  i q . From  the  p>inta  / /,  «», 
See.  draw  k «,  / 0,  to  p,  &c.  all  parallel  to  t G,  and  the 
outfidcsof  the  feven  cubes  ia  the  fide  Gy  of  the  fe- 
cund table  will  be  JinilheJ. 

Draw  GS  and  MS  to  the  paint  of  fight  S,and  MP 
to  the  point  of  diftance  P,  intcrfc&ing  GS  in  H ; 
then,  from  the  point  of  interfe&ion  H,  diaw  Hf  pa- 
rallel to  AD  ; and  you  will  have  the  furfaccGHlM 
of  the  fecund  table  of  cubes. 

From  the  points  n,  oy  p,  q,  See.  draw  black  lead 
lines  toward  the  point  of  fitfht  S,  till  they  meet  the 
diagonal  MH  01  the  perlpectivc  fquare  fur  face  GHIM? 
and  draw  t M,  with  black  ink,  toward  the  point  of 
light. 

From  thofe  poiits  where  the  lines  drawn  from  n,  c* 
pt  q,  &c.  meet  the  diagonal  MH,  drawLlzck  lea-. I lilNR 
to  Ml,  all  pirailcl  to  AD;  only  draw  the  whole  firft 
line  y 1 with  black  ink,  atul  the  parts  2,  3,  4,  &c.  and 
nt%  ou,px\  See.  of  the  other  lines  between  yN  ani 
Ml,  and  GM  and  r 1,  with  the  fame  ; and  rub  out  all 
the  reft  of  the  black  lead  lines,  to  avoid  further  confu- 
fion.  Then,  Irom  the  points  where  the  (hort  lines  1, 
2,  3,  See.  meet  the  line  MI,  draw  lines  down  to  q L, 
all  par.dlrl  to  M 7,  and  the  outer  furfaces  of  the  feven 
cubes  iu  the  fide  M£  will  be  finilhed  ; and  all  thefc 
bit  lines  will  meet  the  former  parallels  2,  3,  4,  Sc c.  ia 
the  line  7 E. 

Makc/O  equal  an  i perpendicular  to  y f,  and  y P 
equal  and  parallel  to  / O ; then  draw  OP,  which  will  he 
equal  and  parallel  to/  y. — This  done,  draw  OS  and  PS 
to  the  point  of  fight  S,  and  PP  to  the  point  of  di- 
ttance  r in  the  horizon.  Laftly,  from  the  point  O. 
where  PP  interfecis  OS,  draw  QJl  parallel  to  OP  ; 
and  you  will  have  the  outlines  Ot^RP  of  the  furfacc 
of  the  third  pcrfpcdtire  table  of  cubes. 

From  the  points  u,  v,  w,  x draw  upright  lines  to 
OP,  ail  parallel  to  / O,  and  you  will  have  the  outer 
furiaccs  of  the  five  cubes  in  the  fi4e  Oy  of  this  third 
table. 

From  the  points  where  thefe  upright  lines  meet  OP, 
diaw  lines  toward  the  point  of  fight  S,  till  they  meet 
the  diagonal  PQj  arid  from  thefe  points  of  meeting 
draw  lines  to  PR,  all  parallel  to  OP,  making  the  parts 
2,  3,  4,  5>  of  thefe  lines  with  black  ink  which  lie 
between  ZY  and  PR.  Then,  from  the  points  where 
thefe  lines  meet  I*R,  draw  lines  down  to  jr  N ; 
which  will  bound  the  outer  furfaecs  of  the  five  cubes 
in  the  fide  PN  of  the  third  table. 

Draw  the  line  * t with  black  ink  ; and,  at  a fourth 
part  of  its  length  between  f and  Z,  draw  an  up-, 
right  line  to  S,  equal  in  length  to  that  fourth  part, 
and  another  equal  and  parallel  thereto  from  Z to  V : 
then  draw  SV  parallel  to^Z,  and  draw  the  two  up- 
right and  equidiilnnt  lines  between  / Z and  SV,  and 
you  will  have  the  outer  furfaecs  of  the  three  cubes  in 
the  fide  SZ  of  the  fourth  table. 

Draw  SS  and  VS  to  the  paiftt  of  fight  S in  the 
horizon,  aud  Vi*  Vj  the  point  of  diftance  therein,  in* 
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terfcHinr  SS  in  Ti  then  draw  TU  parallel  to  $V, 
and  you  have  STUV,  the  furface  of  the  fourth  taMe  j 
«.hich  being  reticulated  or  d«vi  led  into  9 perfptrtivc 
fmall  fquare*,  and  the  nppermuft  cube  \V  placed  on 
the  middkmoft  of  the  fqnaret,  all  the  octltnc*  will  be 
finilhed  ; and  wbyn  the  whole  is  propci  ly  (haded,  as 
in  fig.  2.  the  work  will  he  done. 

Pn.ua.  2 5.  To  rtprrftmt  a double  croft  in  ^trfbtSrW, 

In  fig.  3.  PI  tie  CCCLXXXV.  let  A BCD  ami 
EFGH  be  two  perfpective  Cquarci*,  equal  and  paral 
lei  to  one  another,  the  upper  nu>it  dinclly  above  the 
lowermofi,  drawn  by  the  rules  already  laid  down,  and 
ah  far  afundcr  as  is  equal  to  the  given  height  of  the 
upright  part  of  the  crofs ; S being  the  point  of  fight, 
am!  P the  point  of  diliance,  in  the  horizon  PS  taken 
parallel  to  A 1 ). 

Draw  AE,  DH,  and  CG ; then  AEHD  and 
DHGC  (hall  be  the  two  vifiblc  fide*  of  the  upright 
part  of  the  crofs;  of  which,  the  length  AE  is  here 
made  equal  to  three  times  the  breadth  EH 

l>ivicJdsDH  into  three  equal  part*,  HI,  IK.  and 
KD.  Through  thefe  points  of  divilion,  at  I and  K, 
draw  MO  and  Pit  p trikl  to  AD;  an  l make  the 
p rtl  MM,  10,  PQ.KR,  each  equal  to  HI:  then 
draw  MP  and  OK  pi  railed  to  DH. 

From  M and  O,  draw  MS  and  OS  to  the  point 
of  fight  S ; and  from  the  point  of  diitance  P draw  PN 
cutting  MS  in  T : from  T draw  TU  parallel  to  MO, 
nod  meeting  OS  in  U ; and  you  will  have  the  upper- 
mod  furface  M rUO  of  one  of  the  crofs  pieces  of  the 
figure.  — — From  R,  draw  RS  to  the  point  of  fight 
S ; and  from  U draw  l TV  parallel  to  OR;  and 
•OUVK  (hall  be  the  peifpc&ive  iquare  end  neat  the 
eye  of  th^t  crofs -part. 

Draw  PM*  (as  long  as  you  pleafc)  from  the  point 
of  dittancc  P,  through  the  corner  M ; lay  a ruler  to 
N and  S,  and  diaw  XN  from  the  line  P * .* — then 
lay  the  ruler  to  1 and  S,  and  draw  YZS.—  Draw  XY 
parallel  to  MO,  and  make  XW  and  YB  equal  and 
perpendicular  to  XY  : then  draw  WB  parallel  to  XY, 
and  WXYB  fiiall  be  the  fquare  vifi'.le  end  of  the  other 
crofs  part  of  the  figure. 

Draw  BK  toward  the  point  of  fight  S ; and  from 
U draw  UP  to  the  point  of  distance  P,  interfering 
YS  in  Z : then,  from  the  ir.tcrfedbn  Z,  draw  Z a 
parallel  to  MO,  and  Z b parallel  to  HD,  and  the 
whole  delineation  will  be  finished. 

This  done,  (hade  the  whole,  as  in  fig.  4.  and  you  will 
have  a true  perfpeftire  representation  of  a double  crofs. 

l’ao a 26,  To  pul  th’ie  rows  of  upright /quart  oljcBt 
in  perfpe&ive,  equal  in  ftr*,  and  at  equal  dtjlaneet  from 
each  other,  on  an  oblong  fquare  plane , the  breadth 
rf  ti  hicb  Jball  be  of  any  aligned  proportion  to  the 
length  thereof. 

Fig.  5.  Hate  CCCLXXXV.  is  a perfpe&ive  re- 
prefintition  of  an  oblong  fquare  plane,  three  times  as 
long  as  it  is  broad,  having  a row  of  nine  upright 
fquare  objects  on  each  fide,  and  one  of  the  fame  num- 
ber in  the  middle  ; all  equally  high,  and  at  equal  di* 
ftaneca  from  one  another,  both  long- wife  and  crofts* 
wife,  on  the  fame  plane. 

In  fig.  6.  PS  i*  the  horizon,  *S  the  point  of  fight, 
P the  point  of  didance,  and  AD  (parallel  to  PS)  the 
breadth  of  the  plane. 

Draw  AS,  NS,  and  DS,  to  the  point  of  fight  S» 
the  point  N Icing  in  the  middle  of  the  line  AD: 


and  draw  DP  to  the  point  of  diibnce  P,  interleAm* 
AS  in  the  point  B : then,  from  B draw  BC  piratic 
to  AD,  and  you  have  the  pcrfpe&ivc  fquare  A BCD. 

Through  the  point  i,  where  DB  interfeU;  NS, 
draw  at  parallel  to  AD  ; and  you  will  have  (undivided 
the  perfpeftive  fquwe  A BCD  into  four  lcflVr  fquare*, 
as  A a i N,  N / e D,  a B k /,  and  / k C t. 

From  t‘-c  point  C (at  the  top  of  the  perfpeftive 
fquare  ABC  IT)  draw  CP  to  the  point  of  diitauce  P, 
interfering  AS  in  E ; then,  from  the  point  E draw 
LF  parallel  to  AD;  and  you  will  have  the  fecond 
perfpe&ive  fquare  BE1*C. 

Through  the  point  /,  where  CE  inter  fells  NS,  draw 
//parallel  to  A I)  ; and  you  will  have  fubdivided  the 
fquare  BEFC  into  the  four  fquare*  B//i,  k If  C, 
b E m /,  and  / m \f. 

From  the  point  F (at  the  top  of  the  prrfpellive 
fquare  BEFG)  draw  FP  to  the  point  of  difiance  P, 
interfeltinc  AS  in  I ; then  from  the  point  I draw 
IK  parallel  to  AD  : and  yon  w.ll  havj  the  third  per- 
fpective  fquare  EIKF. 

Through  the  point  »,  where  FI  interfelt*  NS,  draw 
eg  parallel  to  AD;  and  you  will  have  fub divided  the 
fquare  EIKF  into  four  lefler  fqnare*,  £cnm,  mug  F, 
rloii,  and  a 0 K g . 

From  the  point  K (at  the  top  of  the  third  prospec- 
tive fquare  EIKF)  draw  KP  to  the  point  of  diflance 
1\  interfering  AS  in  L ; then  from  the  point  L 
draw  LM  parallel  to  AD;  an  i you  will  have  the 
fourth  petfpe&ive  fquare  1LMK. 

Through  the  point  p.  Where  KL  intetfeU*  NS, 
draw  d h parallel  to  AD;  and  you  will  have  fubdiviied 
the  fquare  ILMK  into  the  four  lefler  fquarea  I dp  oy 
op  h K,  d L qpt  and  p q M h. 

Thus  tve  have  formed  aa  oblong  fquare  ALMD, 
whofe  perfpeftive  length  is  equal  to  four  time*  iti 
breadth,  an  ! it  contains  16  equal  pcrfprdive  fquarcs. 
—If  greater  length  was  fiill  wanted,  ■ge  might  pro- 
ceed fuithcr  on  toward  S. 

TaHtr  A 3,  equal  to  the  intended  breadth  of  the  fide 
of  the  upright  fquare  objvd  AQ_(*1I  the  other  fide* 
being  of  the  feme  breadth),  aud  AO  for  the  intended 
height.  Draw  O 18  parallel  to  AD,  aud  make  D 8 
and  4 7 equ-d  to  At;  then  draw  3 S,  4 S,  7 S,  and 
8 o to  the  p rint  o!  fight  S:  and  among  them  we 
fhall  have  the  perfpeflive  fquare  Safes  of  all  the  27 
upright  objc&?  on  the  plane. 

Through  the  point  9,  where  DB  intcrfe&s  8 S# 
draw  1 10  parallel  to  AD,  and  you  have  the  three  per- 
fpeciive  fquare  bafes  A 1 2 3,  4 5 6 7,  8 9 io  D, 
of  the  three  upright  fquare  objects  at  A,  N,  ami  D. 

Through  the  point  21,  where  eb  interiedi  8 S, 
draw  14,  11  parallel  to  AD;  and  you  will  have  the 
three  perfpedive  fquires  a 14  ij  16  17  r8  19  20,  and 
21  1 1 e 22,  for  the  bafes  of  the  fecon ! crofs  row  of 
o’:  jefts ; namely,  the  next  beyond  the  firfi  three  at  A, 
K,  and  D. 

Through  the  point  *v,  where  CE  in  ter  fe As  8 S, 
draw  a line  parallel  to  BC ; and  you  will  have  three 
perfpeftive  fquarcs,  at  B,  and  C,  for  the  bafes  of 
the  third  row  of  obje&s ; one  of  which  is  fet  up  at  B. 

Through  the  point  x,  where  f c inttrfefil  8 S,  draw 
a line  parallel  to  L f ; an  1 you  will  have  three  perfpec- 
tive  fquarcs,  at  b,  /,  and  x,  for  the  bafes  of  the  fourth 
crofs  row  of  o^jetU. 

Go  on  in  thri>  manner,  19  you  fee  in  the  figure,  to 
7 finds, 
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fiftd  the  reft  »F  the  fquare  bafts,  up  to  LM ; find  you 
will  have  27  upon  the  whole  oblong  fquare  plane,  on 
which  you  are  to  place  the  like  number  of  objc&*,  as 
in  fig.  5. 

Having  aflumed  AO  for  the  perfpeftive  height  of 
the  three  objefts  at  A,  N,  and  D (fig.  6.)  next  the 
obfenrer'a  eye,  a .d  drawn  O 18  parallel  to  AD,  in 
order  to  make  the  objefta  at  N and  D of  the  fame 
height  ai  that  at  O ; and  having  drawn  the  upright 
line*  4 *5»  7 W,  8 X,  and  D 2 2,  for  the  heights  N 
and  l);  draw  OS  and  RS,  15  S and  W S,  XS  and 
7 2 S,  all  to  the  point  of  fight  S : and  thefe  lines  will 
determine  the  perfpedlively  equal  heights  of  all  the 
reft  of  the  upright  objc&s,  as  ihown  by  the  two  placed 
at  a and  B. 

To  draw  the  fquare  tops  of  thefe  ohje&s,  equal  and 
parallel  to  their  bafes,  we  deed  only  give  one  example, 
which  will  ferve  for  all. 

Draw  3 R and  2 parallel  to  AO,  and  up  to  the 
line  RS  ; then  draw  PQ^ parallel  to  OR,  and  OPQ_R 
fhall  be  the  top  of  the  ohjcdk  Bt  A,  equal  and  parallel 
to  its  fquirc  bafe  A 1 2 3.—* In  the  fame  eafy  way  the 
lops  of  all  the  other  objefts  arc  formed. 

When  all  the  reft  of  the  obje&s  arc  delineated,  (hade 
them  properly,  and  the  whole  perfpe&ivc  feheme  will 
have  the  appearance  of  fig.  5. 

Paon.  27.  To  put  a fquare  box  in  perfpeSive,  containing 
a given  number  of  leffer  fquare  boxes  of  a depth  equal 
to  thtir  width. 

Let  th«  given  number  of  little  fquare  baxes  or  cells 
be  16,  then  4 of  them  make  the  length  of  each  fide 
of  the  four  outer  fides  a b,  be,  cd,  da,  as  in  fig.  7. 
and  the  depth  af  is  equal  to  the  width  ae.  Whoever 
can  draw  the  reticul  ted  fqir.re,  by  the  rules  laid  down 
towards  the  beginning  of  this  article,  will  be  at  no 
Jofs  about  putting  this  pcrfpcdlive  feheme  in  pra&ice. 

Pros.  28  To  put  flairs  with  equal  and  parallel ftps  in 
perfpeSnjf. 

In  fig.  t.  of  Plate  CCCLXXXVI.  let  ab  be  the 
given  breadth  of  each  ftep,  and  ai  the  height  eh  t re  of. 
Make  be,  cd,  de,  See.  each  equal  to  ab;  and  draw 
all  the  upright  lines  ai,  61,  cn , dp,  Ac.  perpendicu- 
lar to  ah  (to  which  the  horizon  sS  is  parallel)  ; and 
from  the  points  i,  /,  n , p,  r,  See.  draw  the  cquidiftant 
lines  i B,  / C,  n D,  See.  parallel  to  ah  f thefe  diftancct 
being  equal  to  that  of  i B from  ah. 

Draw  * i touching  all  the  corner-point*  /,  n , p,  r% 
t,  v i and  draw  216  parallel  to  x i , as  far  from  it  as 
you  want  the  length  of  the  fteps  to  be. 

Toward  the  point  of  fight  S draw  the  line*  a 1 , i 2, 
l 3,  /4,  flee.  and  draw  1615,  14  13,  12  II,  109, 
87,  6 43,  and  2 1,  all  parallel  to  Ah,  and  meet- 

ing the  lines  w 15,  u 13,  / H,  See.  in  the  points  15, 
13*  •!»  9,  7»  5»  3»  and  1 t then  from  thefe  points 
draw  15  14,  13  I*.  11  10,  98,  7 6,  54,  and  32, 
all  parallel  to  hai  and  the  outlines  of  the  fteps  will 
be  finiihed.  From  the  point  16  draw  16  A parallel 
to  h a , and  Ax  16  will  be  part  of  the  Hat  at  the  top 
of  the  uppermoft  flep.  This  done,  (hade  the  work  as 
in  fig.  2 and  the  whole  will  be  finiihed. 

Prob.  29.  To  put  fairs  wih  fats  and  openings 
in  perfpe&ive,  funding  on  a horizontal  pavement  of 
f quarts. 

In  fig. 3.  of  PlatcCCCLXXXVl. having  made  S the 
point  of  fight,  and  drawn  a reticulated  pavement  AB 
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with  black  leadlines,  which  may  be  rubbed  out  again  1 
at  any  dillance  from  the  fide  AB  of  the  pavement 
which  is  ncareft  to  the  eye,  and  at  any  point  where 
you  chocfe  to  begin  the  ttair  at  that  dillance,  as  a, 
draw  Ga  parallel  to  BA,  and  take  ab  at  pleasure  for 
the  height  of  each  ilep. 

Take  a 6 in  your  oompifTes,  an  1 fet  that  extent  a* 
many  times  upward  from  F to  E as  is  equal  to  the 
firft  required  number  of  fteps  O,  N,  M,  L,  K ; and 
fiom  thefe  points  of  divifion  in  EF  draw  1 b,  2d,  3/, 
4 h,  and  El,  all  cquidiliant  from  one  another,  and 
parallel  to  F as  then  draw  the  cquidiftant  upright  lines 
ubt  t d,  up,  v b,  w k,  and  i m,  all  perpendicular  to 
Fa*  then  draw  mb,  touching  the  outer  corners  of 
thefe  fteps  at  m , k,  h , f,  d,  and»fl  ; aud  draw  ns  pa- 
rallel to  mb,  as  far  from  it  as  you  want  the  length  of 
the  fteps  K,  L,  M,  N,  O to  be. 

Towards  the  point  of  fight  fc>  draw  m n,  Iq,  ko,  ifi, 
bp,  fq,  d r,  and  be.  Then  (parallel  to  the  bottom- 
line  BA)  through  the  points  n,  0,  p , q,  r , s , draw 
n 8;  5,  145  6,  15:7,  16)  1,  17  l and  » : which 
done,  draw  n 5 and  06  parallel  to  l m,  and  the  out* 
lines  of  the  flcpa  K,  L,  M,  N,  O will  be  finiihed. 

At  equal  diftancct  with  that  between  the  lines  mark- 
ed 8 and  14,  draw  the  patallcl  lines  above  marked  9 
10  11  12  aud  13;  and  draw  perpendicular  lines  up- 
wards from  the  points  n,  0,  p,  q,  r,  s,  as  in  the 
figure. 

Make  H«  equal  to  the  intended  breadth  of  the  flat 
above  the  fquare  opening  at  the  left  hand,  and  draw 
HW  toward  the  point  of  fight  S,  equal  to  the  in- 
tended length  of  the  flat  ; then  draw  WP  parallel  to 
H»,  and  the  outline*  of  the  flat  will  be  finiihed. 

Take  the  width  of  the  opening  at  pleafurc,  as  from 
F to  C,  and  draw  CD  equal  and  parallel  to  FE. 
Draw  GH  parallel  to  CD,  and  the  (liort  1!  ncs  marked 
33»  34>  btc.  CTCn  ^ith  the  parallel  lines  1,  2,  flee. 
l*rom  the  points  where  thefe  fhort  lines  meet  CD 
draw  lines  toward  the  point  of  light  S till  they  meet 
DE  t then  from  the  points  where  the  lines  38,  39,  40, 
Ac.  of  the  pavement  meet  Cy,  draw  upright  lines  pa- 
rallel to  CD  ; and  the  lines  w hich  foim  the  opening 
will  be  finiihed.  9 

I he  fteps  P,  Qj  R,  S,  T,  and  the  flat  U above 
the  arch  V,  arc  done  in  the  fame  manner  with  thofc 
in  fig.  1.  as  taught  in  Prob.  28.  and  the  cquidiftant 
parallel  line*  marked  18,  19,  Ac.  arc  direAly  even 
with  thofe  on  the  left-hand  fide  of  the  arch  V,  and 
the  upright  lines  on  the  right  band  fide  are  cquidiftant 
with  thofe  on  the  left. 

From  the  points  where  the  lines  18,  19,  20,  Ac. 
meet  the  right-hand  fide  of  the  arch,  draw  lines  toward 
the  point  of  fight  S ; and  from  the  points  where  the 
pavement  lines  *9.  30,  31,  32,  meet  the  line  drawn 
from  A towards  the  point  of  fight,  draw  upright  line* 
toward  the  top  of  the  arch. 

Having  done  the  top  o:  the  arch,  as  in  the  figure, 
and  the  lew  fteps  to  the  right  hand  thereof,  (hade  tire 
whole  as  in  fig.  4.  and  the  work  will  he  finiihed. 

Prob  30.  To  put  upright  conical  objects  in  per fp«3ivc, 
as  iffandsng  on  thefdes  of  an  oblong  fquare,  at  dif antes 
from  one  another  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  oblong. 

In  fig.  5.  of  Hate  CCCLXXXVI.  the  bafes  of  the 
upright  cones  arc  perfpedtive  aides  infcribcd  in  fquare* 
of  the  fame  diameter  j and  the  cone*  arc  fet  upright 
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on  their  bafc*  by  the  fame  rule*  as  arc  given  for  pyra- 
mids, which  wc  need  not  repeat  here. 

In  moil  of  the  foregoing  operations  we  have  cor.fi- 
dered  the  obferver'*  eye  to  be  above  the  level  of  the 
top*  of  all  the  objefcts,  a*  if  he  viewed  them  when 
Handing  on  high  ground.  In  this  figure,  and  the  firft 
and  fceond  of  the  neat  plate,  we  fin  11  fuppofe  him  to 
- be  Handing  on  low  ground,  and  the  Lops  of  the  objeda 
to  be  above  the  level  of  his  eye. 

In  fig.  5.  let  AD  be  the  perfpeftive  breadth  of  the 
Cttiuaw-obi^g  fquare  A BCD  ; and  let  A a and  Dr/  (equal  to 
A a)  be  taken  for  ^he  diameters  of  the  circular  bafes 
of  the  two  cones  neat  the  eye,  whofe  intended  equal 
heights  (hall  be  AE  and  DF. 

Having  made  S the  point  of  fight  in  the  horizon 
parallel  to  AD,  and  found  the  proper  point  of  diilance 
therein,  draw  AS  and  a S to  contain  the  bafes  of  the 
cones  on  the  left-hand  fide,  and  DS  and.  d S for  thofe 
on  the  right. 

Having  made  the  two  firft  cones  at  A and  D of 
* equal  height  at  plcafure,  < raw  ES  and  FS  from  their 
top*  to  the  point  of  fight,  for  limiting  the  pcrfpccHve 
heights  of  all  the  reft  of  the  cones.  Then  divide  the 
parallelogram  A BCD  into  a*  many  equal  perfpctlive 
fquarcs  as  you  plcsfc ; find  the  Lafea  of  the  cones  at  the 
. corners  of  thefe  fquarcs,  and  make  the  cones  thereon, 
a*  in  the  figure. 

If  you  would  reprefent  a ceiling  equal  and  parallel 
to  A BCD,  fupported  on  the  tops  of  thefe  cones, 
draw  EF,  then  EFGH  (hall  be  the  ceiling;  and  by 
drawing  ef  parallel  to  EF,  you  will  have  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  floor-boards  and  beams,  which  may  be  what 
you  plcafc 

This  (hows  how  any  number  of  equidiflant  pillars 
may  be  drawn  of  equal  heights  to  fuppovt  the  ceiling 
of  a long  room,  and  how  the  walls  of  fuch  a room 
may  be  reprefented  in  perfpeflive  at  the  backs  of  thefe 
pillars.  It  alfo  (hows  how  a ftreet  of  houfes  may  be 
drawn  in  perfpeelive.  * 

Pros.  31.  To  put  a fquare  hollow  in  ptrfpe&ve,  the 
depth  of  which  JhsU  bear  any  ajfgned  proportion  to  ill 

Fig.  I.  of  Plate  CCCLXXXV1I.  is  the  represen- 
tation of  a fquare  hollow,  of  which  the  depth  AG  is 
equal  to  three  times  its  width  AD;  and  S is  the 
point  of  fight  over  which  the  obferver’*  eye  is  fup. 
pc  fed  to  be  placed,  looking  perpendicularly  down  into 
it,  hut  not  directly  over  the  middle. 

Draw  AS  and  DS  to  the  point  of  fight  S;  make 
ST  the  horizon  parallel  to  AD,  and  produce  it  to 
fuch  a length  beyond  T that  you  may  find  a point  of 
difiance  therein  not  nearer  S’ than  if  AD  was  feen 
under  an  angle  of  60  degrees 

Draw  DU  to  the  point  of  difiance,  interfeAing  AS 
io  D;  then  from  the  point  B draw  BC  parallel  to 
AD  ; and  you  will  have  the  firft  pcrfpe&ive  fquare 
A BCD,  equal  to  a third  part  of  the  intended  depth. 

Draw  CV  to  the  point  of  diftance,  interfering  AS 
in  E ; then  from  the  point  E draw  EF  parallel  to 
AD  ; and  you  will  have  the  fecor.d  perfpeftive  fquare 
Bl-FC,  which,  added  to  the  former  one,  makes  two- 
thirds  of  the  intended  depth. 

Draw  FW  to  the  point  of  diftance,  interfering  AS 
in  G;  then  from  the  point  G draw  GH  parallel  to 
AD  ; agd  you  will  have  the  third  perfpedive  fquare 


EGHF,  which,  with  the  former  two,  mikes  the 
whole  depth  AGHD  three  times  a^  great  as  the 
width  AD,  in  a pcifpcrive  view.  f 

Divide  AD  into  any  number  of  equal  pat  is,  a 3 fup. 
pofe  8 ; and  from  the  divifion-pomts  a,  bt  c,  </,  See. 
draw  lines  toward  the  point  of  fight  8,  and  ending  at 
GH  ; then  through  the  points  where  the  diagonals 
BD,  EC,  GF,  cut  thefe  lines,  draw  lines  parallel  to 
AD;  and  you  will  have  the  parallelogram  AGHD 
reticul.ted,  or  divided  into  192  fmall  and  equal  per- 
fpeCtivc  fquarcs. 

Make  A l and  DM  equal  and  perpendicular  to  ADj 
then  draw  JM,  which  will  be  equal  and  parallel  to 
AD  ; and  draw  IS  and  MS  to  the  point  of  fight  S. 

Divide  A I,  1M,  and  MD,  into  the  fame  number 
of  equal  parts  as  AD  is  divided  ; and  from  thefe 
points  of  divifion  draw  lines  toward  the  point  of  fight 
S,  ending  rcfpe&ively  at  GK,  KL.  and  LH. 

From  thofe  point*  where  the  lines  parallel  to  AD 
meet  AG  and  DH  draw  upright  lines  parallel  to  A I 
an  1 DM  ; and  from  the  points  where  thefe  lines  meet 
IK  and  LM  draw  line*  parallel  to  1M  ; then  (hade  the 
work,  as  in  the  figure. 

Pros.  32.  To  reprefent  a fem'u ircu/ar  arch  in  perfpee- 
five,  os  if  it  were funding  cn  two  upright  walls,  equal 
in  flight  to  the  height  of  the  obferver' s eye. 

After  having  gone  through  the  preceding  operation, 
this  will  he  more  cafy  by  a bare  view  of  fig.  2.  in  Plate 
CCCLXXXVII.  than  it  could  Lc  made  by  any  de- 
feription  ; the  method  being  fo  much  like  that  of 
drawing  and  (hading  the  fquare  hollow. — We  need 
only  mention,  that  0T6EA  and  DF  ctd  are  the  up- 
right  walls  on  which  the  femicircular  arch  is  built  3 
that  S is  the  point  of  fight  in  the  horizon  T /,  taken 
in  the  centre  of  the  arch;  that  d in  fig.  1.  is  the 
point  of  diftance;  and  that  the  two  perfpedive  fquarcs 
A BCD  and  BEFC  make  the  parcllelogram  AEFD  of 
a length  equal  to  twice  its  breadth  AD. 

Pro  a.  33.  To  reprefent  a fquare  in  ferfpeBive , as 
viewed  by  an  obferver  fan  ding  dirt  Sly  even  with 
one  of  its  comers. 

In  fig.  3.  of  Plate  CCCLXXXVII.  let  A 9 BC  be 
a true  fquare,  viewed  by  an  obferver  (lauding  at  fomc 
diftance  from  the  corner  C,  and  juft  even  with  the  dia- 
gonal C 9. 

Let  pSP  be  the  horizon,  parallel  to  the  diagonal 
AB  ; and  S the  point  of  fight,  even  with  the  diagonal 
C 9.  Here  it  will  be  proper  to  have  two  points  of  di- 
ftance p and  P,  equidifiant  from  the  point  of  fight  S. 

Draw  the  ftraight  lme  1 17  parallel  to  AB,  and 
draw  A 8 and  13  10  parallel  to  CS.  Take  the  diftance 
between  8 and  9 in  your  compaffes,  and  fet  it  off  all 
the  way  in  equal  pans  from  b to  1,  and  from  10  to 
17.-— -The  line  1 17  (houki  be  produced  a good  way- 
further  both  to  right  and  left  band  from  9,  and  divid* 
ed  all  the  way  in  the  fame  manner. 

From  thefe  point*  mf  equal  divifion,  8,9,  10,  See. 
draw  lines  to  the  point  of  light  S,  and  alfo  to  the  two 
point*  ot  diftance  p and  P,  as  ia  the  figure. 

Now  it  is  plain,  that  a c b 9 is  the  perfpe&ive  repre- 
fentation  of  A9BC,  viewed  by  an  obferver  even  with 
the  corner  C and  diagonal  C 9.— But  if  there  are  other 
fuch  fquarcs  lying  even  with  this,  and  having  the  fame 
pofition  with  refpeA  to  the  line  1 1 7,  it  is  evident 
that  the  obferver,  who  Hands  directly  even  with  the 
8 corner 
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corner  C w I'-e  fir.!  fquare,  will  not  he  even  with  the 
like  corners  G and  K uf  the  others  ; hut  will  hare  an 
oblique  view  ot'  them,  over  the  fiJes  FG  and  I K,  which 
are  ncartll  his  eye  : and  their  perfpcclive  reprefeuta- 
t:on»  will  be  cgfG  and  h ki 3,  drawn  among  the  line? 
in  the  figure:  of  which,  the  fpsccB  taken  up  by  each 
fide  l:e  etween  three  of  the  lines  drawn  toward  chc 
point  of  diftance  /,  and  three  drawn  to  the  other  point 
of  diftance  P. 

JYo  n.  3 4.  To  rcftrejrnt  a ccmmon  chair,  in  an  clliqve  in 

tcrjfrrilivf. 

The  original  lire*  to  the  point  of  ficht  S,  and  point* 
of  didance  />  an  ‘ P,  being  drawn  a*  in  the  preceding 
operation,  chocfc  any  part  of  the  plane,  an  ! m n <3, on 
which  you  would  have  the  chaii  L to  (land- — There 
rrc  juft  many  l nes  (namely  two)  between  / and  m 
or  13  and  n%  dra*n  toward  the  point  of  diftance  p,  at 
t!ie  left  hard,  as  1 (tween  / and  13,  or  m and  *,  drawn 
10  the  point  of  diftance  P on  the  ripht  : fo  that  Im , 
m r.%  n 13,  ar.d  13/,  form  a perfpeftive  iqnarc. 

From  the  four  comers  l,  m,  n,  13,  of  this  fqnare 
ruife  the  four  hgs  of  the  chair  to  the  pcifprAive  per- 
pemlicnhr  height  you  would  hove  them : then  m-.ke 
the  feat  of  the  ch?ir  n fquarr  equal  and  p-.r.dlcl  to  Imn 
13,  aa  taught  in  Prob.  18.  which  will  make  the  two 
fidee  of  the  feat  in  the  d-rrCfion  of  the  lines  drawn 
toward  the  point  of  ditliKe  p,  and  the  lore  and  hack 
part  of  the  feat  in  direction  of  the  lines  drawn  to  the 
other  point  of  diftance  P.  This  done,  draw  the  ba.k 
of  the  chair  leaning  • little  hark  ward,  and  the  crofs 
bora  therein  tending  toward  the  point  of  diftance  P. 
Then  (bade  the  work  as  in  the  figure  ; and  the  per- 
(piftive  chair  wiil  be  finifhed. 

Pans.  35.  To  prtjent  on  ol&mg /quo re  tails  in  an  oblique 
per fpt dire  view. 

In  fig  3.  ot  Plate  CCCLXXXVII.  M is  an  oblong 
fquar-  table,  as  feen  by  an  obferver  Handing  directly 
even  with  C i)  (fee  Proh.  33.),  the  fide  next  the  eye 
being  petfpedtivelv  parallel  to  the  fide  or  of  the  fqtiare 
a e l y.— The  forementioned  lines  drawn  from  the  line 
1 17  tr>  the  two  point*  of  diftance  p and  P,  form  equal 
perfpedive  (quires  on  the  ground  plane. 

Choofe  any  part  of  this  plane  of  fqnare  a for  the  feet 
of  the  table  co  ftnod  upon  ; as  at  />,  q,  r,  and  j,  in  di- 
rection «>f  the  lines  op  end  rs  for  the  two  long  fide*, 
and  1 1 and  qr  for  the  two  endb  ; and  you  will  have 
tl»c  oblong  fqnare  or  jKvraftelo^raro  qr»t  for  the  p.:rt 
of  the  fleur  or  ground  plane  whereon  the  nble  is  to 
Hand  : and  the  breadth  of  this  plane  is  here  taken  in 
proportion  to  the  length  as  6 to  10  { fo  that,  if  the 
length  of  the  table  be  ten  feet,  its  breadth  will  l>e  fix. 

On  the  four  little  perfpedtive  fquarca  at  7,  r,  i,  and 
/,  place  the  tour  upright  legs  of  the  table,  of  whit 
height  you  pleafc,  fo  that  the  hei.  ht  of  the  two  next 
the  eye,  ai  o and  p,  ftrail  be  terminated  by  a ftraight 
line  as*  drawn  to  the  point  of  diftance  P.  Th**  done, 
ruake  the  haf  M of  the  table  an  oblong  fquare,  per- 
fptdlively  equal  and  parallel  to  the  oblong  fquare  q rt  t 
pu  which  the  feet  of  the  table  (lands.  I hen  (hade 
the  whole,  as  in  the  figure,  and  the  work  will  he  fi- 
ll (bed 

If  the  line  1 17  was  prolonged  to  the  right  and  left 
hand,  and  equally  divided  throughout  (aa  it  is  Irora  1 
to  17%  and  if  the  lines  which  rrc  diaivn  from  /*  and 

lo  the  right  and  left  hand  fide*  oi  the  plate  wcic 


prolonged  till  they  came  ta  the  extended  line  1 17, 
they  would  meet  it  in  the  equal  points  of  Jivifion.  In 
forming  large  pirns  of  tips  fort,  the  ends  of  dips  of 
paper  may  be  palled  to  the  right  and  left  edges  of  the 
duet  on  which  the  f lan  is  to  !>c  formed. 

0/  the  slnamorph/n , or  reform  i/ron  of  ttiflortcd  images. 

By  this  means  pictures  that  are  fo  mifiitpcn,  as  to 
exhibit  no  regular  appearance  of  any  thing  to  the  na- 
ked rye,  (hall,  when  viewed’ by  rtirfiioa,  prefent  a 
regular  and  beautiful  image.  The  i venter  of  this  in- 
genious device  is  not  known.  Simon  Stevinus,  wIk> 
wts  the  fir  ft  that  wrote  upon  it,  does  not  inform  us 
from  whom  he  learned  it.  The  principles  of  it  are  Uid 
down  by  S.  Vnuzcl  rd  in  his  Perfpr&tvt  Conique  </  C*r- 
fmdriqwe ; and  Gafpar  Scholt  prufrlfc*  to  copy  Mir  mi 
Betttnus  in  bis  dt.ft.ript  ion  ot  this  piece  of  artificial 
jufegic. 

It  will  be  fuficient  for  our  purpofe  to  copy  one  of 
the  fimplrft  figures  of  this  writer,  as  by  this  meins  the 
myiUry  of  this  art  will  be  lufRciently  unfolded.  Up-  pj|([ 
on  the  cylinder  of  pat*er,  or  pafteboard,  A BCD,  ccclxu*i. 
draw  whatever  is  intended  to  he  exhibited,  as  the  let-  tig. c. 
ten  1HS.  Then  with  a needle  make  perforations  a- 
long  the  whole  outline  ; and  placing  u caudle,  G,  i e- 
ltiiid  this  cylinder,  mark  upon  the  ground  plane  the 
(hadow  of  them,  which  will  Ik  didurted  Bore  or  icf% 
according  to  the  pofition  of  the  candle  or  the  plane, 
dte.  This  being  done,  let  the  picture  be  an  exact  copy 
of  ill’s  diftorted  image,  let  a mcl  .liie  fpeculum  h<  fob- 
diluted  in  the  place  or  the  cylinder.  Mid  let  the  eye  of 
the  fpceiator  have  the  fame  pofition  before  the  cylin- 
der that  the  candle  had  behind  it.  'i  ben  looking  up- 
on th-  fpeculum,  he  will  fee  the  diftorted  image  re- 
do red  to  it*  proper  lhape.  The  reformation  or  the 
irrwgc,  he  fays,  wrM  not  cufily  be  made  exact  in  this 
method,  but  it  will  be  fufuciciuly  fo  to  anfwer  the 
purpofe. 

Other  methods,  n»ore  exaft  ?nd  geometrical  than 
this,  were  found  out  afterwir.lt : I:»  that  tbefe  picture* 
could  be  drawn  by  * cKain  rules,  without  the  ufc  of  a 
candle.  Schott  quote*  one  of  thefe  methods  irom  Bet- 
t inn,  another  from  Hcrigontus,  and  another  from  Kir- 
cher,  which  tmy  be  Iren  in  his  Magi*,  vol.  i.  p.  162, 

&c.  He  alfo  gives  an  account  of  the  methods  of  re- 
forming pictures  by  fpecutums  of  conical  and  other  fi- 
gures. 

Inftcad  of  copyin?  any  of  thefe  methocifi  from  Schott 
or  Bctt<nui,  wc  (hail  ptefent  cur  teatleis  with  that 
which  l>r  Smirh  luith  given  us  in  bis  Optics,  vol,  i. 
p.  25c,  a»,  no  doubt,  the  beft,  r.nd  trero  which  any 
perfon  may  c.sfi'y  mrke  a drawin^of  t!i»s  kind.  The 
fame  defeription  atifwers  to  two  mirrors,  one  of  which, 
fig.  7.  is  convex,  and  the  other,  fig.  8.  is  concave. 

In  o'der  to  punt  upon  a plane  a deformed  copy 
ABCDEKlIiGF  of  an  original  pi.'ture,  which  (hall 
appear  regular,  when  feen  from  a given  point  O,  ele- 
vated ribeve  the  plaue,  by  rays  reflected  from  a polifli- 
e 1 cylinder,  placed  upon  the  circle  /up,  equal  to  ita 
given  bxfc  ; (rofn  the  point  R,  which  mu  ft  1«  fup;  o- 
fed  to  lie  perpend icularly  umlet  O,  the  place  of  the  eye* 
draw  two  lines  Ru  Rr<  which  (Hail  either  touch  the 
hafe  of  the  cylinder,  or  elfe  cut  off  two  brail  equal 
fegments  from  the  fidci  of  it,  according  as  the  copy 
is  intended  to  he  more  or  lei's  deformed.  Then,  ti- 
lting the  eye,  railed  above  R,  to  the  given  hei^u  HO, 

fume- 
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fomewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  cylinder,  for  a lumi- 
nous point,  deferibe  the  fhadow  a e i f (of  a fquire 
ocxz,  fig.  36.  or  parallelogram  (lidding  upright  up- 
on its  bafe  at,  and  containing  the  picture  required) 
anywhere  behind  the  arch  I n p.  Let  the  lines  Jnwn 
from  R to  the  extremities  and  divifions  of  the  bafe  a. 
It.  c, «/,  e%  cut  the  remoteft  part  of  the  lhadow  in  the 
points  f,  g,  b,  i,  k,  and  the  arch  of  the  bafe  iu  /,  m, 
n,  0,  p;  from  which  points  draw  the  linea  /AF, 
m BG,  n CH,  o DI,  p EK,  as  if  they  were  raya  of 
light  that  came  from  a focus  R,  and  were  reflected 
from  the  bafe  In  p ; fo  that  each  couple,  as  / A,  / R, 
produced,  may  cut  off  equal  fegments  from  the  circle. 
Daftly,  transfer  the  lines  / a f,  m b g,  Sc c.  aad  all 
their  parta,  in  the  fame  order,  upon  the  rcfpo&ivc 
lines  /dF,*  BG,  See.  and  having  drawn  regular  curves, 
by  eftiraation,  through  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
through  F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  aud  through  every  inter- 
mediate order  of  points;  the  figure  ACEKHF,  fo 
divided,  will  be  the  deformed  copy  of  the  fquare, 
drawn  and  divided  upon  the  original  picture,  anil  will 
appear  fimilar  to  it,  when  feen  in  the  polilhed  cylin- 
der, placed  upon  the  bafe  lap , by  the  eye  in  its  given 
place  O. 

The  practical  methods  of  drawing  thefe  images  feem 
to  have  been  carried  to  the  grratell  perfection  by  J. 
Leopold,  who,  in  the  Ada  Lipfitniia  for  the  year 
171?,  has  deferibed  two  machines,  one  for  the  imxge* 
to  be  viewed  with  a cylindrical,  and  the  other  with  a 
conical,  mirror.  The  perfon  poflcfleJ  of  this  inftru- 
oent  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  any  print  lie  plcafes, 
and  while  he  goes  over  the  outlines  of  it  with  one  pen, 
another  tracts  the  anamorphofis. 

By  methods  of  this  kind,  groves  of  trees  may  be 
cut,  fo  as  to  reprefent  the  appearance  of  men,  horfes, 
and  other  ohjc&s  from  fnme  one  point  of  view,  which 
are  not  at  all  difccrnible  in  any  other.  This  might  ra- 
fily  be  effected  by  one  perfon  placing  himfdf  in  any 
particular  filuation,  and  giving  directions  to  other 
perfom  what  treet  to  lop,  and  in  what  manner.  In 
the  fame  method  it  has  been  contrived,  that  buildings 
of  circular  and  other  forma,  and  alfo  whole  groups 
of  buildings,  confiding  of  wails  at  different  di fiances, 
and  with  different  pofitions  to  one  another,  fiiould  be 
painted  fo  as  to  exhibit  the  cxa&  reprefent  at  ipn  of 
particular  objects,  which  could  only  be  perceived  in 
one  fituation.  Bcttinos  has  illuftrated  this  method  by 
drawings  in  his  / Ipiaria . 

It  may  appear  a bold  aficrtion  to  fay,  that  the  very 
fhort  (ketch  now  given  of  the  art  of  peifpedive 
is  a ftifficieu?  foundation  for  the  whole  pradicr, 
and  in  Judea  all  the  expeditious  rules  peculiar  to  the 
problems  which  moft  generally  occur.  It  is,  however, 
true,  and  the  rntelliircnt  reader  will  fee,  that  the  two 
theorems  on  which  the  whole  refts,  include  every  pof- 
fihlc  cafe,  and  apply  with  equal  facility  to  pi&uret  an  J 
originals  in  any  politico,  although  the  examples  are 
fcle&ed  of  perpendicular  pictures,  and  of  originals  re- 
ferred to  horizontal  planes,  as  being  the  mod  frequent. 
The  fcieutific  foundation  being  fo  fimp!e,  the  ftrudure 
need  not  be  complex,  nor  fwell  into  fuch  volumes  as 
have  been  published  on  the  fubjeft : volumes  which, 
by  their  fixe,  deter  from  the  perufal,  and  give  the 
fimplf  art  the  sppearauce  of  intricate  myftcryj  and, 
Von.  XIV.  Part  I, 
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by  their  prices,  defeat  the  defign  of  their  authors, 
viz.  the  diiremination  of  knowledge  among  the  prac- 
titioners. The  treatifes  on  perfpertivc  acquire  their 
bulk  by  long  and  tedious  difeourfes,  minute  explanations 
of  common  tilings,  or  by  great  numbers  of  examples  ; 
which  indeed  do  make  fome  of  thefe  books  valuable  by 
the  variety  of  curious  cuts,  but  do  not  at  all  inftrutt 
the  reader  by  any  improvements  made  in  the  art  itfclf. 
For  it  is  evident,  that  moll  of  thofe  who  have  treated 
this  fubjcCt  have  been  more  converlant  in  the  practice 
of  defigmng  than  in  the  principles  of  geometry  ; and 
therefore  when,  in  their  practice,  the  calcs  which 
have  off-red  have  put  them  on  trying  particular  expe- 
dients, they  have  thought  them  worth  communicating 
to  the  public  as  improvements  of  the  art ; and  each 
author,  fond  of  hia  own  little  expedient  (which  a 
fcicntific  perfon  would  have  known  for  an  cafy  corol- 
lary from  the  general  theorem),  have  made  it  the  prin- 
ciple ol  a practical  fyllem-and  in  this  manner  nar- 
rowing infteaJ  of  enlarging  the  knowledge  of  the  art ; 
and  the  practitioner,  tired  of  the  hulk  ol  the  volume, 
in  which  a Tingle  maxim  la  tedioufly  fpread  out,  an  1 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  kept  out  of  his 
fight,  contents  himfrlf  with  a t exnemhrance  of  the 
maxim  (not  underftood),  and  keep-  it  (lightly  in  His 
eye,  to  avoid  grofs  errors.  We  can  appeal  to  the 
whole  body  of  printers  and  draughtfmen  t-^r  she  truth 
of  this  aifert  on  ; and  it  mull  not  be  confidered  as  an 
impuutiou  on  them  of  remiffnefs  or  negligence,  but  as 
a neccftary  confequence  of  the  ignorance  ol  the  authors 
from  whom  they  have  taken  their  information.  This 
is  a ftrong  term,  but  it  is  not  the  lefs  juft.  Several 
mathematicians  of  eminence  have  written  on  perfpcc- 
tive,  treating  it  as  the  fubj.-cl  of  pure  geometry,  as  it 
really  is  ; aud  the  performances  of  Dr  Brook  Taylor, 
Gravcfande,  Wolf,  Dc  la  Caille,  Emcrfon,  arc  truly 
valuable,  by  prefenting  the  art  in  all  its  perfpicnous 
fimplicity  and  un : verf.il it  y.  The  works  of  Taylor  and 
Emcrfon  are  more  valuable,  on  account  of  the  very  in- 
genious and  expeditious  cou (fruitions  which  they  have 
given,  fuited  to  every  pnflible  cafe.  The  merit  of  the 
hrlt  author  has  been  univcrfally  acknowledged  by  all 
the  Britilh  writers  on  the  fuhjeft,  who  never  fail  to 
declare  that  their  own  works  arc  compofcd  on  the 
principle  of  Dr  Brook  'Taylor : but  any  man  of 
fcicure  will  fee  that  thefe  authors  have  either  not  un- 
dcrltood  them,  or  aimed  at  pleating  the  public  by  fine 
cuts  and  uncommon  cafes;  for,  without  exception, 
they  have  omitted  his  favourite  conftrudlions,  which 
had  gained  his  predilection  by  their  univcrfiiity,  till 
attached  thcmfclves  to  inferior  methods,  more  ufua’.ly 
expedient  perhapj,  or  inventions  (4*  they  thought)  of 
thnr  o*n.  What  has  betn  given  in  this  article  is  not 
praised  to  be  according  to  the  principles  of  Dr  Brook 
Taylor,  bccaufe  the  principles  are  not  peculiar  to  him, 
but  the  ncctilary  rtfuits  o;  the  theory  itfelf,  and  incul- 
cated by  every  matlxmaiician  who  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  confider  the  fubjed.  Thev  arc  fuffident  net  only 
for  directing  the  ordioary  praAice,  but  alfo  for  fug- 
gelling  modes  of  conftruCtion  for  every  c-ife  out  of  the 
common  track.  And  a prrfon  of  ingenuity  will  have 
a laudable  enjoyment  in  thus,  without  much  It  retch  of 
thought,  inventing  rules  for  himfdf ; and  will  be  fet- 
ter plcafcd  with  fuch  fruits  of  his  own  ingenuity,  than 
in  reading  the  tcdiousexplanations  of  examples  devifed 
Bb  by 
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by  another.  And  for  thii  purpofe  we  would,  with 
Dr  Taylor,  •*  advife  all  our  reader*  not  to  be  content- 
ed with  the  (cheme  they  find  here ; but,  on  every  oc- 
cafion,  to  draw  new  ones  of  their  own,  in  all  the  va- 
riety of  circumftances  they  can  think  of.  Thia  will 
take  up  more  time  at  firft,  but  they  will  find  the  raft 
benefit  and  pleafure  of  it  by  the  extenfive  notions  it 
will  give  them  of  the  nature  of  the  principlea.” 

The  art  of  perfpedive  is  neceffary  to  all  arts  where 
there  ii  any  occ&fioa  for  defigning  ; as  architcdure, 
fortification,  carving,  and  generally  all  the  mechanical 
arts  ; but  it  is  more  particularly  neceffary  to  the  art 
of  painting,  which  can  do  nothing  without  it.  A 
figure  in  a pidurc,  which  is  not  drawn  according  to 
the  rules  of  perfpedive,  does  not  reprefen t what  is 
intended,  but  fomething  elfe.  Indeed  wc  hefitate  not  to 
fay,  that  a pidure  which  is  faulty  in  this  particular,  is  as 
blameable,  or  more  fo,  than  any  compofuion  in  wri- 
ting  which  is  faulty  in  point  of  orthography,  or  gram- 
mar. It  is  generally  thought  very  ridiculous  to  pre- 
tend to  write  an  heroic  poem,  or  a fine  difeourfe,  upon 
any  fubjeft,  without  undemanding  the  propriety  of 
the  language  in  which  we  write  ; and  to  ua  it  feems  no 
kb  ridiculous  for  one  to  pretend  to  make  a good  pic- 
ture without  uuderftanding  perfpedive  : Yet  bow  many 
pidurrs  ire  there  to  he  fecn,  that  are  highly  valuable  in 
other  tefpeds, and  yet  are  entirely  faulty  in  thispoint?  In- 
deed this  fault  irfo  very  general,  that  we  cannot  remem- 
ber that  we  ever  have  feen  a pidure  that  has  been  en- 
tirely without  it ; and  what  is  the  more  to  be  lament- 
ed, the  greatcll  readers  have  been  the  mod  guilty  of  it. 
Thofe  examples  make  it  to  be  the  lefs  regai  ded  ; but 
the  fault  is  not  the  lefs,  but  the  more  to  be  lamented, 
and  deftnres  the  more  care  in  avoiding  it  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  great  occafion  of  thia  fault,  is  certainly 
the  wrong  method  that  is  generally  ufed  in  educa- 
ting of  perfons  in  this  art : for  the  young  people 
are  generally  put  immediately  to  drawing  ; and  when 
they  have  acquired  a facility  in  that,  they  are  put  to 
colouring.  And  thefe  things  they  learn  by  rote,  and 
by  pradicc  only  ; bot  arc  not  at  all  iv.ftrudcd  in  any 
rules  of  art.  By  which  means,  when  they  come  to 
make  any  defiges  of  their  own,  though  they  are  very 
expert  at  drawing  out  and  colouring  every  thing  that 
offer*  itfelf  to  their  fancy  ; yet  for  want  of  being  in- 
truded in  the  ftrid  rules  of  art,  they  do  not  know 
how  to  govern  their  inventions  with  judgment,  and 
become  guilty  of  fo  msny  grof*  miftakes  j which  pre- 
vent themfclves,  as  well  as  others,  from  finding  that 
(atisfadion  they  otherwife  would  do  in  their  per- 
formances. To  correA  this  for  the  future,  we  would 
recommend  it  to  the  mailers  of  the  art  of  painting, 
to  confider  if  it  would  not  be  neceffary  to  eflablifh  a 
better  method  for  the  education  of  their  fcholars,  and 
to  begin  their  inftrudions  with  the  technical  parts  of 
painting,  before  they  let  them  loofe  to  follow  the  in- 
ventions of  their  own  uncultivated  imaginations. 


PER 

Tertpec-  PiasvKCTiva  is  alfo  ufed  for  a kind  af  pidure  or 
*****  , painting,  frequently  feen  in  gardens,  and  at  the  ends 
of  galleries } defigned  cxprcfaJy  to  deceive  the  fight  by 


The  art  of  painting,  taken  in  its  full  extent,  coe- 
fifts  of  two  parts ; the  inventive,  and  the  executive. 
The  inventive  part  is  common  with  poetry,  and  be- 
longs more  properly  and  immediately  to  the  original 
defign  (which  it  invents  and  dlfpofea  in  the  moil  pro- 
per and  agreeable  manner)  than  to  the  pidure,  which  is 
only  a copy  of  that  defign  already  formed  in  the  ima- 
gination of  the  artift.  The  perfedion  of  this  art  of 
pointing  depends  upon  the  thorough  knowledge  the 
artift  has  of  all  the  parts  of  his  fubjed  j and  the  beau- 
ty of  Mt  confiils  in  the  happy  choice  and  difpofition 
that  he  makes  of  it : And  it  is  in  this  that  the  ge- 
nius of  the  artift  difeovers  and  ihows  itfelf,  while  he 
indulges  and  humours  his  fancy,  which  here  is  cot  con- 
fined. But  the  other,  the  executive  part  of  painting, 
is  wholly  confined  and  ftridly  tied  to  the  rules  of  an, 
which  cannot  be  difpenfed  with  upon  any  account ; 
and  therefore  in  this  the  artift  ought  to  govern  hfm- 
fclf  entirely  by  the  rules  of  art,  and  not  to  take  any  li- 
berties whatfoever.  For  anything  that  is  not  truly  drawn 
according  tb  the  rules  of  perfpedive,  or  not  truly  coloured 
or  truly  {haded,  does  not  appear  to  be  what  the  artift 
intended,  but  fomething  clfe.  Wherefore,  if  at  any  time 
the  artift  happens  to  imagine  that  his  pidure  would 
look  tkc  better,  if  he  fhould  fwerve  a little  from  thefe 
rules,  he  may  alTure  himfelf,  that  the  fault  belongs  to 
his  original  defign,  and  not  to  the  ftridnefs  of  the 
rules  ; for  what  is  pcrfedly  agreeable  and  juft  in  the 
real  original  objeds  themftlves,  can  never  appear  dc- 
fedive  in  a pidurc  where  thofe  objeda  are  exadly  co- 
pied. 

Therefore  to  offer  a (hort  hint  of  thoughts  we  have 
fome  time  had  upon  the  method  which  ought  to  be 
followed  in  inftrudlng  a fcholar  in  the  executive  part 
of  painting  ; we  would  firft  have  him  karn  the  moft 
common  effedions  of  pradical  geometry,  and  the  firft 
ckmenta  of  plain  geometry  and  common  arithmetic. 
When  he  is  fufficicntly  perfed  in  thefc,  we  would 
have  him  learn  perfpedive.  And  when  he  has  made 
fome  progrefs  in  this,  fo  as  to  have  prepared  his  judge- 
ment with  the  right  notions  of  the  alterations  that  fi- 
gures snuft  undergo, (when  they  come  to  be  drawn  on  a flat, 
he  may  then  be  put  to  drawing  by  view,  and  be  exercifed 
in  this  along  with  perfpedive,  till  he  comes  to  be  fuf- 
ficie/itly  perfed  in  both.  Nothing  ought  to  be  more 
familiar  to  a painter  than  perfpedive ; for  it  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  mskc  the  judgment  corred,  and 
will  help  the  fancy  to  invent  with  ten  times  the  eafe 
that  it  could  do  without  it. 

We  earneftly  recommend  to  our  readers  the  careful 
perufal  of  Dr  Taylor's  Tn-atife,  as  publifhed  by  Coir 
fon  in  1749,  and  Emerfon**  puhlifhed  along  with  hia 
Optics.  They  will  be  furprifed  and  delighted  with 
the  inftrudion  they  will  receive  ; and  will  then  truly 
ctlimatc  the  fpkndid  volumes  of  other  authors  and  fee 
their  frivolity. 
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reprefenting  the  continuation  of  an  alley,  a building,  P«rip«* 
land  tope,  or  the  like. 

Aerial  Punncrirsi  is  fometimes  u£cd  as  a general  * 
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Prrtyec.  denomination  for  that  which  more  reflri&edly  ii  called 
*****  , aerial perfpeQtve,  or  the  art  of  giving  a due  diminution 

* or  degradation  to  the  ftrength  of  light,  (hade,  and  co- 
lour* of  obje&s,  according  to  their  different  diffances, 
the  quantity  of  light  which  fall*  upon  them,  and  the 
medium  through  which  they  are  feen  ; the  cbiaro  ob- 
fmro,  or  ciair  obfeure,  which  confiffs  in  exprefltng  the 
different  degrees  of  light,  (hade,  and  colour  of  bodies, 
anting  from  their  own  fhape,  and  the  pofilion  of  their 
parts  with  refpe&  to  the  eye  and  neighbouring  objc&s, 
whereby  their  light  or  colours  are  affc&ed  ; and  keep- 
ing, which  is  the  observance  of  a due  proportion  in  the 
general  light  and  colouring  of  the  whole  pi&ure,  fo 
that  no  light  or  colour  in  one  part  may  be  too  bright 
or  flrong  tor  another.  A painter,  who  would  Succeed 
in  aerial  perfpeQ'roc , ought  carefully  to  ftudy  the  effc&a 
which  diffance,  or  different  degrees  or  colour*  of  light, 
have  on  each  particular  original  colour,  to  know  how 
its  hue  or  flrength  is  changed  in  the  Several  cirewn- 
ftances  that  occur,  and  to  repreSeat  it  accordingly.  As 
all  obje&s  in  a pi&ure  take  their  meafurcs  in  propor- 
tion to  thoSe  placed  in  the  Sront,  So,  in  aerial  per  f pec - 
live,  the  ffrength  of  light,  and  the  brightnefs  of  the 
colours  of  obje&s  clofe  to  the  picture,  mult  Serve  as  a 
rocafure,  with  refpe&  to  which  all  the  fame  colours  at 
Several  diltanccs  muff  have  a proportional  degradation 
in  like  circumftauces. 

Bird't  eye  view  in  Ptitricrirt,  it  that  which  fup- 
pofes  the  eye  to  be  placed  above  any  building,  dec.  at 
is  the  air  at  a considerable  diitance  from  it.  This  is  ap- 
plied in  drawing  the  reprefentations  of  fortifications, 
when  it  is  ncccflary  not  only  to  exhibit  one  view  as 
Seen  from  the  ground,  but  So  much  of  the  fcvcral  build- 
ings as  the  eye  can  pofiibly  take  in  at  one  time  from 
any  Situation.  In  order  to  this,  we  muff  Suppofe  the 
eye  to  be  removed  a confidcnible  height  above  the 
ground,  and  to  be  placed  as  it  were  in  the  air,  So  as 
to  took  dawn  into  tne  building  like  a bird  that  is  fly- 
ing. In  reprefentations  of  this  kind,  the  higher  the 
horizontal  line  is  placed,  the  more  of  the  fortification 
will  be  feen,  and  vice  verfa, 

PsKSPScrirK  Machine , is  an  inffrument  by  which 
any  perfon,  without  the  help  of  the  rules  of  art,  may 
delineate  the  true  perfpe&ive  figures  of  objc&s.  Mr 
Fergufon  has  described  a machine  of  this  fort  of  which 
lie  alcribcs  the  invention  to  Dr  Bevis. 

Fig.  4.  of  Plate  CCCLXXXVII.  is  a plane  of  this 
machine,  and  fig.  5.  is  a representation  of  it  when 
made  ufe  of  in  drawing  diffant  obje&s  in  perfpe&ive. 

In  fig.  4.  a b tf  is  an  oblong  Square  board,  repre- 
sented by  ABEF  in  6g.  5.  xandy  (X  and  Y)  are 
two  hingca  on  which  the  part  cld  (CLD)  is  move- 
able.  This  part  confiils  of  two  arche»  or  portions  of 
circles  cml  (CML)  and  dnl  (DNL)  joined  together 
at  the  top  / (L),  and  at  bottom  to  the  crofs  bar  dc 
(DC),  to  which  one  part  of  each  hinge  is  fixed,  and 
the  other  part  to  a flat  board,  half  the  length  of  the 
board  at  ej  (ABEF), and  glued  to  its  uppermoff  fide. 
The  centre  of  the  arch  c m l is  at  d,  and  the  centre  of 
the  arch  d n l is  at  c. 

On  the  outer  lidc  of  -the  arch  dnl  it  a Aiding  piece 
« (much  like  the  nut  of  the  quadrant  of  alcitude  lie- 
longing  to  a cor:  mon  globe],  which  may  be  moved  to 
any  part  of  the  arch  between  d and  /.*  and  there  is 
fuch  another  Aider  o on  tin:  arch  cml,  which  may  be 


Set  to  any  part  between  e and  /. — A thread  c p n Perfyee- 
(CPN)  is  ffretched  tight  from  the  centre  c (C)  to  the  ***** 
Aider  m (N ),  and  fuch  another  thread  is  ffretched  from  _ ’ 
the  centre  d (D)  to  the  Aider  0 (O)  \ the  ends  of  the 
threads  being  fattened  tothefe  centres  and  Aiders. 

Now  it  i?  plain,  that,  by  moving  thefe  Aiders  on 
thcii  refpe&tve  arches,  the  interfe&ion  p (P)  of  the 
threads  may  be  brought  to  any  point  of  the  open  fpace 
within  the  arches. — In  the  groove  t (K)  is  a ffraight 
Aiding  bar  i (I),  which  may  be  drawn  further  out,  or 
puffied  further  in  at  pleafure. 

To  the  outer  end  of  this  bar  I (fig.  j.)  is  fixed  the 
upright  piece  HZ,  in  which  is  a groove  for  receiving 
the  Aiding  piece  In  this  Aider  is  a fmall  hole  r 
for  the  eye  to  look  through,  in  ufing  the  machine : 
and  there  is  a long  Ait  in  HZ,  to  let  the  hole  r be 
Seen  through  when  the  eye  is  placed  behind  it,  at  any 
height  of  the  hole  above  the  level  of  the  bar  I. 

How  to  delineate  the  perJpeQtve  fgu*e  of  any  difiant  ob~ 
jeS,  or  objtSt,  by  meant  of  tbit  machine. 

Suppofe  you  wanted  to  delineate  a perfpe&ive  re- 
presentation of  the  houfe  qtrp  (which  we  muff  ima- 
gine to  be  a great  way  off,  without  the  limits  of  the 
plate),  place  the  machine  00  a ffeady  table,  with. the 
end  EF  of  the  horizontal  board  rniLF  toward  the 
houfe,  fo  that,  when  the  Gothic-like  arch  DLC  is  Set 
upright,  the  middle  part  of  the  open  fpace  (about  P) 
within  it  may  be  even  with  the  houfe  when  you  place 
our  eye  at  Z and  look  at  the  houfe  through  the  lmall 
ole  r.  Then  fix  the  comers  of  a Square  piece  of  pa- 
per with  four  wafers  on  the  furface  ot  that  halt  of  the 
horizontal  hoard  which  is  neareff  the  houfe  ; and  all  is 
ready  for  drawing. 

Set  the  arch  upright,  as  in  the  figure ; which  it  will 
be  when  it  comes  to  the  perpendicular  fide  t of  the  up- 
right piece  st  fixed  to  the  horizontal  board  behind  D. 

Then  place  your  eye  at  Z,  and  look  through  the  hole 
r at  any  point  of  the  houfe,  as  q,  and  move  the  Aiders 
N and  O till  you  bring  the  interfedtion  of  the  threads 
at  P dire&ly  between  your  eye  and  the  point  q : then 
put  down  the  arch  flat  upon  the  paper  00  the  board,  as 
at  ST,  and  the  interfe&ion  of  the  threads  will  be  at  W. 

Mark  the  point  W on  the  paper  with  the  dot  of  a black 
lead  pencil,  and  fet  the  arch  upright  again  as  before  i 
then  look  through  the  hole  r,  and  move  the  Aiders  N 
and  O till  the  mterfc&ion  of  the  threads  comes  be- 
tween your  eye  and  any  other  point  of  the  houfe,  as p: 
then  put  down  the  arch  again  to  the  paper,  and  nuke 
a pencil  mark  thereon  at  tne  interfe&iou  of  the  threads, 
and  draw  a line  from  that  mark  to  the  former  one  at 
W 1 which  line  will  be  a true  perfpc&ivc  reprefenta- 
tioujaf  the  comer  p q of  the  houfe. 

Proceed  in  the  fame  manner,  by  bringing  the  inter- 
fe&ion of  the  threads  fucccAivcly  between  your  eye  and 
other  points  of  the  outlines  of  the  houlc,  as  r,  t.  See. 
and  put  down  the  arch  to  maik  the  like  points  on  the 
paper,  at  the  interfe&ion  of  the  threads  : then  conne& 
tiicfc  points  by  ffraight  lines,  which  will  be  the  per- 
fpe&ive outlines  of  the  boufe.  In  like  mauaer  find 
points  for  the  corners  of  the  door  and  window?,  top  of 
the  houfe,  chimneys,  See.  and  draw  the  finishing  tines 
from  point  to  point  : then  (hade  the  whole,  making 
the  lights  and  Audo  as  you  fee  them  on  ihe  houfe  il- 
felf,  and  you  will  have  a true  perfpe&ive  figure  of  it.— 

Great  care  muff  be  t.'.ken,  during  the  whole  time,  that 
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Fcrlfvec.  the  pofition  of  the  machine  be  not  (hiked  on  the  table  ; 

•P  rf*  Ira  ®nd  to  pi  event  fuch  an  inconvenience,  the  table  fhould 
uwi.  " be  very  lining  and  ilcady,  and  the  machine  fixed  to  it 
v— - either  by  f.rews  or  clamps. 

In  the  fame  way,  a hndfeape,  or  any  number  of  ©b- 
jefls  within  the  field  of  view  through  the  arch,  may 
lx  delineated,  by  finding  a fuflicieni  number  of  per- 
fprtfcive  points  on  the  paper,  and  connecting  them  by 
ftraight  ot  curved  lines  at  they  appear  to  the  eye.  And 
as  this  makes  every  thing  in  peifpcCtivc  equally  eify, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  learn  auy  of  the  rules 
for  drawing,  the  operations  mull  be  very  plcafing  and 
■gtceiMe.  Yet  a*  fcicnce  is  flill  more  fo,  we  would  by  all 
means  recommend  it  to  our  readers  to  learn  the  rules 
for  drawing  particular  objetU ; and  todraw  landfcapcsby 
the  eye,  for  which,  we  believe,  no  pcrfpc&ivc  rules  can 
be  given.  And  although  any  thing  may  be  very  truly 
drawn  in  perfpedive  by  means  of  this  machine,  it  can- 
not be  faid  that  there  is  the  lcall  degree  of  fcicnce  in 
going  that  way  to  woik. 

The  arch  ought  to  be  at  lead  a foot  wide  at  lot- 
tom,  thitf  the  eye  at  Z may  have  a large  field  of  view 
through  it  ; and  the  eye  fhould  then  be,  at  half,  to* 
inches  from  the  iuterfeCtion  of  the  threads  at  P when 
the  arch  is  fet  upright.  For  if  it  be  nearer,  the  boun- 
daries of  view  at  the  fides  near  the  foot  of  the  arch 
- will  fob  tend  an  angle  at  Z of  more  than  60  degrees, 
which  will  not  only  Itrain  the  eye,  but  will  alf«  caufe 
the  outermotf  paits  of  the  dravriugto  have  a difagrtc- 
able  appearance  — To  avoid  tins,  u will  be  proper  to 
draw  back  the  Hiding  bar  1,  till  Z be  14!-  inches  di- 
ftant  from  P;  and  then  the  whole  field  of  view,  through 
the  foot  wide  arch,  will  not  lubtend  an  angle  to  the  eye 
at  Z of  more  than  45  degrees  i which  will  give  a more 
eafy  and  plcafant  view,  not  only  of  all  the  objects 
the  ml  elves,  but  alfo  of  their  reprelcu  tat  ions  on  the  pa- 
per whereon  they  are  delineated.  So  that,  whatever 
the  width  of  the  arch  be,  the  distance  of  the  eye  from 
it  fhould  be  in  this  proportion  : As  12  is  to  the  width 
of  the  arch,  fo  is  14!  to  the  difttoce  of  the  eye  (atZ) 
from  it. 

If  a pane  of  gl-fs,  laid  over  with  gum  water,  he  fix- 
ed into  the  arch,  and  fet  upright  when  dry,  a perfon 
who  looks  through  the  hole  r may  delineate  the  ob- 
jects upon  the  glafo  which  he  fees  at  a di ‘lance 
through  and  beyond  it,  and  then  transfer  die  delinea- 
tion to  a paper  put  upon  rhe  glafs,  as  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  the  article  PaxartCTivx. 

Mr  Peacock  Ukewife  invented  three  fimple  inftru- 
ments  for  drawing  architecture  and  machinery  in  per- 
fpeilive,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  (ketches  and  de- 
feriptions  in  the  75th  volume  of  the  Philofophical 
Traufattions.  We  do  not  infer!  thefe  deferiptions 
here,  hecaufe  we  do  not  think  the  in  liniments  fuprrior 
to  that  deferibed  by  Fergufon,  and  be-aufe  we  wilh 
that  our  readers  who  have  occafion  Xodrato  st  ay  make 
alxmfelves  fo  much  mailers  of  the  art  of  perfpedtive, 
as  to  be  Active  the  aid  of  fuch  mechanical  contri- 
vances. 

Pt*:rMCTits  GLft  or  Graphical  Perfptdive*  Sec 
Dioptrics. 

PERSPIRATION,  in  medicine,  the  evacuation 
of  the  juices  of  the  body  through  the  pores  of  the 
fltin.  Pcrfpimlion  is  diflinguifhcd  into  fcnlible  and 
iofcnfiblc  ; and  her:  fcnfiblc  perfpiration  i»  the  fame 


with  fweating,  and  iafenfihle  perfpiration  that  which  Perfyicuity, 
efcapes  the  notice  of  the  fenfrs ; and  this  latt  it  the 
idea  affixed  to  the  word  perforatum  when  ufed  alone. 

PERSPICUITY,  properly  fignifies  the  property 
which  any  thing  has  of  being  talily  ken  through  ; 
hence  it  is  generally  applied  to  fuch  writings  or  dif* 
conrfes  as  are  eaiily  underttood.  ' 

Pekspicvity,  in  compolitioa.  See  Oratory.  tx* 

PERTH,  a county  of  Scotland,  including  Men- 
teith,  Biaidalbin,  Athol,  Sttathcrjic,  pitt  of  Gowrie, 
and  Perth  Proper  j is  bounded  by  Badenoch  and 
Lochaber  on  the  north  and  north-weft  ; by  Marr  00 
the  north  -call  j by  Argyle  and  Lennox  on  the  weft  and 
fouth  weft  ; having  Clackmannanshire,  part  ot  Stirling- 
Ihirc,  and  the  Forth  to  the  louth  ; the  ftiires  of  Kin- 
refs  and  Fife  to  the  fouth  ca ft,  and  Angus  to  the  call. 

It  extends  above  70  miles  in  length,  and  near  60  at 
its  gteateft  breadth,  exhibiting  a variety  of  Highland# 
ani  Lowlands;  mountains,  hills,  dales,  and  tlraths, 
tiiverfilied  with  paiiure- grounds,  corn  fields,  and  mea- 
dows ; rivers,  likes,  to  tell?,  woods,  plantations,  in- 
clofurcs,  towns,  villages,  and  a great  number  of  ele- 
gant feats,  beautifully  filuated,  belonging  to  no!>le* 
men  and  gentlemen.  The  chief  rivers  of  Perthfhire 
arc  the  'Fay,  the  Teith,  and  the  Erne,  betides  a 
preu  number  of  lubordinatc  ftreams.  The  river  Teith 
is  famous  for  its  falmon-filhcry,  and  its  ftctp  cataradl, 
near  tike  Blair  of  Diummond,  the  nolle  ot  which  is  fo 
loud,  as  to  deafen  thofe  who  approach  it.  The  river  Erne 
rifes  from  Loth -Erne,  a lake  feven  miles  long,  in  the 
mountainous  country  ot  Stratherne  : this  river,  after 
a courfe  ot  34  miles  trom  weft  to  call,  during  which  it 
receives  many  dreams  and  rivulets,  falls  into  the  'Fay 
at  Ahernethy. 

Fret  Hone,  lead,  iron,  and  copper  orea,  with  fome 
lapis  calaminarts,  arc  found  in  different  parts  of 
Perthfhire.  The  foil,  being  generally  rich  and  well 
manured,  produces  excellent  wheat,  and  all  kinds  of 
grain.  The  hilly  country  abounds  with  pafturc  for 
the  black  cattle,  horfes,  fheep.  goats  *nd  deer.  The 
heatli6,  woods,  and  tote  Its,  arc  ft  ore  J with  variety 
of  game  ; the  rivers  teem  with  falmon  and  trout ; the 
gardens  and  orchards  arc  ftored  with  all  kinds  of 
herbs,  roots,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  and 
almoft  every  fpnies  of  fruit  found  in  South  Bri- 
tain. The  houfes  and  attire,  even  of  the  commonalty, 
are  neat  and  decent  ; and  every  peafant  can  produce  a 
good  quantity  of  linen,  and  great  (lore  of  blankets, 
made  in  his  own  family.  Indeed,  this  is  the  cafe 
through  all  the  l^owLnds  of  Scotland.  Flax  is  reared 
by  every  hulbandman  ; and  being  drafted  at  home, 
is  fpun  by  the  females  of  his  family  into  thread  for 
linen  ; this  is  woven  by  country  weavers,  of  whom 
there  is  a great  number  through  all  the  Low  Country, 
and  afterwards  blcarhed  or  whitened  by  the  good-wife 
and  her  fervants ; fo  that  the  whole  is  mnde  fit  for  ufc 
at  a very  fmall  expence.  They  likewife  wafti,  card,  fjrin, 
and  weave  their  wool  into  tartan  for  plaids,  kerfict,  and 
coarfe  ruflet -cloth,  for  common  wearing,  be  fides  great 
part  of  it  which  is  knit  into  caps,  Hoc 'kings,  and  mitts. 

Plaids,  made  of  the  fined  woriled,  are  worn  either 
plain  or  variegated,  as  veils,  by  women  of  the  lower, 
and  even  of  the  middle  rank  i nay,  fome  years  ago, 
ladies  of  faihioo  wore  filktn  plaids  with  an  undiefs : 
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this  is  l Joofe  piece  of  drapery,  gathered  alnut  the 
“'head,  fhoulders,  and.waift,  on  which  it  is  crofTed,  fo 
as  to  leave  the  hands  at  liberty,  and  produces  a very 
good  effect  to  the  eye  of  the  fpeftitor  .The  Low* 
landers  of  Pcrthlhire  are  civilized,  lofpitable,  and 
induftrions : the  commerce  of  the  country  conlifla 
chiefly  in  coru,  linen,  and  bl.tck  t attle  : there  are, 
moreover,  fome  merchants  who  tiade  to  foreign  coun 
tries. — Fnr  r.n  account  of  the  different  diviffons  of  this 
comity  above-mentioned,  fee  the  articles  aa  they  occur 
in  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 

Pkxtb  Proper,  ftrctching  20  miles  in  length,  and 
at  fotne  places  15  in  breadth,  is  bounded  00  the 
north  caff,  by  the  Caric  of  Gowrie ; on  the  call,  hy 
Angus ; on  the  weft,  by  Strathcrne  5 on  the  north,  by 
Athol  ; and  on  the  fouth,  by  the  Frith  of  Tay.  This 
is  kkewife  a fruitful  country,  populous  and  well  culti- 
vated, abounding  with  gentlemen  who  pofTefa  opulent 
eftates;  with  farmers  who  underftand  agriculture;  and 
with  manufafturers  who  turn  their  induftry  to  great 
account.  North  call  ward  from  Perth  to  Brechin  lies 
the  vale  of  S rath  more,  one  of  the  mod  fertile  di&ri&s 
in  Scotland,  which  gives  the  title  of  Pari  to  the  noble 
family  of  Lyon. 

Perth,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  that  name,  is 
an  agreeable,  populous  town,  frtuated  20  miles  with- 
in land,  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  river  Tay.  It  was 
otherwife  called  St  JtbnJhnt,  from  a church  dedica- 
ted to  St  John,  as  the  patron  of  the  phee.  It  is  a 
royal  borough,  fccond  in  dignity  to  the  metropolis, 
the  feat  of  a large  prefbytery,  and  gave  the  title  of 
Earl  to  the  family  of  Drummond,  which  is  now  for- 
feited. James  Drummond,  4th  earl,  was  created  duke 
of  Perth  by  James  fl.  for  adhering  to  whofe  iuterefts 
he  was  outlaweJ.  His  two  grandfons  were  attainted 
in  f745»  No  left  than  14  national  councils  have  been 
held  at  Perth  between  1201  and  1459.  But  the  old- 
eft  was  at  Scone,  A.  D.  906.  Perth,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  of  F.ngland,  was  poffcfl’ed  by  the  Englifh, 
who  fecurcd  it  with  fortifications  : hut  after  an  oSttr- 
nate  refiftancc,  they  were  expelled  by  Robert  Bruce. 
In  the  year  1715,  the  rebels  made  it  a place  of  arms, 
and  retired  to  it,  after  the  battle  of  Dtimblane  ; but 
they  were  in  a little  time  diflodged  by  the  duke  of  Ar- 
|Cyic,  and  retreated  northwards  with  the  pretender. 
They  poflefled  it  aifo  in  1745.  The  pretender  was 
proclaimed  king,  new  magiftrates  were  appointed,  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  fortify  it.  The  town  is  popu- 
lous and  hamlfome  ; the  ftrects  ere  well  paved,  and 
tolerably  clean  at  all  times ; and  the  houfes,  though 
not  ftatcly,  make  a very  decent  appearance.  Both  the 
flrcets  and  houfes  are,  for  the  greater  part,  difpofed 
in  a regularity  of  plan,  which  proves  them  not  to  be 
of  the  moil  remote  antiquity.  It  ia  indeed  true,  that 
the  level  flirtation,  being  Angularly  favourable  to  re- 
gularity, might,  even  from  the  firft,  give  this  an  ad- 
V4ntagc  over  many  of  our  old  boroughs.  Several  ftrects 
run  in  a direction  parallel  with  the  river,  as  far  as  a 
right  can  bear  this  relation  to  a curve  line,  nearly  between 
eaft  and  weft  : thefc  arc  again  interfered  by  others 
extending  between  north  and  fouth.  It  ihould  feem 
that  anciently  particular  ftrects  werr  inhabited,  each 
by  a particular  clafs  of  artifans.  The  names  {till  pre- 
ferred feem  to  indicate  as  much,  'ilic  fhop-keepers 
or  merchants  occupied  one  ftreet ; the  hammermen  a 


fccond  ; and  other  Craft*  occupied,  in  the  fame  manner,  Penh, 
each  a f<-p«nite  Greet.  Many  of  the  houfes  in  that  —"y— 
ftreet  called  the  JVater-Cate,  feem  to  be  very  old  build- 
ings Towards  the  (but  hern  end-  of  the  Water-Gate 
Hands  the  famous  palace  of  the  Gowrie  family.  The  GwgjA*/ 
houfe,  and  the  very  room,  where  the  attempt  of  thc^*4*’^"* 
Gowries  to  feize  ftr  aflaffinate  the  king  was  fuppofed 
to  have  been  made,  is  now  converted  into  barracks  for 
a train  of  artillery  ; but  the  baek-ftair,  down  which 
the  Ruthvcns  were  thrown,  is  pulled  down.  This 
ftrange  event,  however  magnified  or  attettei  by  con- 
temporary writers,  ia  made  up  of  fo  many  improbabi- 
lities, or  circum  dances  for  which  no  rcafon  can  be  af~ 
figned,  that  Sir  David  DJrymple,  in  rcpublifhing  the 
account  printed  hy  authority,  16:0,  preparatory  to  his 
further  observations  on  it,  Lems  juft  died  in  abfoiutely 
diferediting  a fa£t  which  paflrd  tor  problematical  with 
fo  many  perfons  it  the  very  time.  Dr  kobertfon  fup- 
pofee  it  a plot  of  Elizabeth  to  get  James  into  her  pow- 
er Mr  Cant  haviag  difeufled  the  whole  ftory  of  the 
confpiiacy  iif  his  Mufe’s  Threnodie,  p.  18 ; — 261, 
concludes,  44  th  it  as  this  would  have  been  a very  im- 
politic meafurc,  the  beft  way  of  accounting  for  it  is 
by  James'*  known  hatred  to  the  Puritans,  and  wifh  to 
get  rid  of  two  popular  characters.”  The  king  had 
been  feized  and  forced  from  his  favourites  by  the  fa- 
ther of  the  Ruthvens  12  years  before  (1582),  and 
though  he  afie&ed  to  forgive  him,  took  the  firft  op- 
portunity to  condemn  and  execute  him  as  a tiaitor, 

1584.  Mr  Camden  was  too  good  a courtier  to  fpeak 
with  impartiality  of  any  pirt# of  this  weak  monarch’s 
conduct.  Though  the  name  of  Ct/wrie  was  abolifhed, 
the  title  of  Ruthven  was  revived  in  the  perfon  of  Sir 
Thomas  Ruthven  of  Freeland,  whom  Chailcs  II. 

1651,  created  Lord  Ruthven  : but  the  honour,  on  the 
death  of  his  fon  David  in  1704,  devolved  on  Label  fur* 
viving  daughter  of  his  fccond  filler,  who  married  Sir 
Francis  Ruthven,  and  was  fuccacdcd,  1732,  by  his 
fon  James. 

The  caflle  of  Perth  flood  near  the  red  bridge,  which 
terminated  the  narrow  ftreet  called  Sktttner  gate.  At 
the  end  of  the  Caftle-ftrcct  another  narrow  ftreet  lcajs 
weft  to  the  Black-friar^  called  Couvreftu  rt>ev,  where 
the  curfcu  bell  was.  The  kings  of  ScoiLnd  before 
James  11.  were  crowned  at  Scone,  and  refi  led  at  Perth 
as  the  metropolis  of  the  nation.  James  refried  and 
was  educated  in  the  caflle  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  crown- 
ed there  1437.  The  parliament*  and  courts  of  juftice 
were  removed  from  Perth  to  Edinburgh,  but  Perth 
kept  its  priority  till  22  James  III.  1482. 

The  church  in  which  John  Knox  harangued  is  ft  ill 
Handing,  and  is  now  divided  into  three  ; named  the 
cajl , the  middle,  and  the  ev'jl  kirks  The  cait  kirk 
was  lately  very  handfomely  modernifed  within.  There 
is  an  old  hufpital,  a confiderablc  building,  the  found- 
ing of  which  is  iferihed  to  James  VI.  The  town* 
houfe  (huts  up  the  caitrrn  end  of  the  High-flreet.  A 
monaitery  of  Carthufhna  was  here  eflabbfhed  by  King 
James  I.  of  Scotland,  who  loll  his  life  on  the  vciy 
fpot,  by  the  treachery  of  Athol  and  his  accomplices. 

The  king  was  buried  in  a very  ftatcly  monument  in 
this  place,  which  was  called  moiuiJltrium  vallit  virtu- 
Us , One  of  the.  moll  magnificent  Lutlding*  in  the  king- 
dom, which  with  the  reft  was  destroyed  by  the  po- 
pulace. James  VI.  created  George  Hay  commenta- 
tor 
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Perth,  tor  of  tbe  Carthufian  priory  giving  him  all  iti  etno- 
k-—y—  lumenta,  with  a rote  and  feat  in  parliament ; but  thefe 
not  being  fuffieient  to  fupport  the  title*  be  furreuder* 
cd  it  back  to  the  king.  1 be  only  remains  of  this 
magnificent  Hruclurc  ii  to  be  feen  in  the  carved  Rone* 
.with  which  the  fouth-ead  porch  of  St  John's  church 
i * built*  now  greatly  decayed.  The  king's  garment 
full  of  Haba  was  preferred  here  after  the  relormatien. 

The  town  was  anciently  provided  with  a ft  one  bridge 
over  the  river*  which  an  inundation  fwept  away;  but 
a new  and  very  fine  one  has  iately  been  built*  the  moft 
beautiful  ftrufture  of  the  kind  in  North  Britain*  and  was 
dcfigned  and  executed  by  Mr  Smcaton.  Its  length  is 
i)oo  feet  { the  breadth  (the  only  blctniihl  22  within 
the  parapets.  The  piers  are  founded  to  feet  beneath 
the  bed  of  the  river,  upon  oaken  and  beecben  piles, 
and  the  Hones  laid  in  pnxzalanc,  and  cramped  with 
iron.  There  are  nine  aTches*  of  which  the  centre 
is  75  feet  in  diameter.  This  noble  work  opens  a com- 
munication with  all  the  different  great  roads  of  the 
kingdom,  and  was  completed  at  the  expencc  of  26,oooL 
Of  this  the  coromifiioncr#  of  forfeited  dlat.es,  by  hi* 
majefly’s  permiflion,  gave  I i,coo  1.  Perth  2O0oL  pri- 
vate fubferibers  4756 1.  tbe  royal  boroughs  500  1.  But 
Hill  this  great  work  would  have  met  with  a check  for 
want  of  money,  had  not  the  carl  of  Kinnoul*  with  his 
charaderiftic  public  fpirit,  advanced  the  remaining  fuin, 
and  taken  the  fejunty  of  the  tolls,  with  tbe  hazard 
only  to  himfclf.  The  whole  expencc  has  now  been 
defrayed*  and  the  toll  has  ccafcd. 

ZfW/  “ The  Tay  (fays  a late  traveller),  over  which  this 
1751.  bi idge  is  thrown,  and  on  the  fouthcru  hank  of  which 
the  city  of  Perth  Hands,  is  truly  a noble  river.  It 
rifes  in  Braidalbin,  on  the  frontiers  of  Lome.  Be- 
fore it  has  advanced  many  miles  from  its  fource*  its 
ftream  is  confidcrably  augmented  by  the  acceflion  of 
fcveral  fmall  rills.  Soon  after,  it  diftufes  its  waters  in- 
to a fmall  lake  called  Loch  Dochart  t and  indeed  the 
river  itfelf  there  beam  rather  the  name  of  tbe  Dochart. 
Continuing  its  courfe  from  Loch  Dochart,  it  foon 
again  expands  into  another  lake.  Out  of  this  it  pro- 
ceeds to  Ktllin,  Hill  bearing,  if  I remember  right,  the 
name  of  the  Dochart.  Here  it  meets  with  another  ri* 
yrx  which  flows  hither  by  a more  north -esfterly  courfe. 
The  waters  are  ditfufrd  into  the  famous  Loch  Tay, 
1 6 miles  in  length.  Iffuiog  from  this  fpacious  lake  at 
Kenmore,  the  l ay  is  foon  after  increafed  by  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  the  Lyon.  It  proceeds  onward  in  an  eaft- 
ern  direction  through  Athol,  receiving  as  it  advances 
*11  the  water*  in  the  country,  till  at  Logierait  it  is  joined 
by  the  large  river  of  Tutnmtl.  Here  it  bends  to  the 
Couth,  and  advancing  about  8 miles  retches  Dunkcld  ; 
wbcoee  taking  a more  northern  direction,  it  continues 
its  courfe  towards  Perth ; being  as  it  advances  ftiU 
augmented  Ly  the  acceflion  of  various  tributary  ttreams, 
the  moft  considerable  of  which  is  the  Almond.  At 
Perth  it  turns  to  the  fouth-esft,  and  receiving  as  it  pro- 
ceeds the  waters  of  the  Erne,  pa  flea  by  Abernethy, 
once  the  capital  of  the  PiftUh  kingdom,  Soon  after 
this,  it  expands  itfelf  to  the  breadth  of  three  miles. 
Contracting  its  breadth,  as  it  approaches  Dundee,  it 
there  open'll  into  the  German  ocean. 

**  Such  is  the  noble  river;  011  tbefouthem  bank  of 
which,  where  it  has  incriafed  into  a vaft  body  of  wa- 
ter, and  not  a great  many  miles  above  where  it  dif* 
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charges  itfelf  into  the  ocean,  Perth  i*  advantageoofty  Penh, 
fit  cited.  A perfon  acquainted  with  the  general  cha-  Pcmnw- 
1 after  of  great  rivers,  and  with  their  influence  in  deter-  " » 1 - 
mining  the^afpeft  and  the  fertility  of  the  diftriftt  thto’ 
which  they  paf*,  might  readily,  without  farther  know- 
ledge of  the  local  circumftances  than  what  is  conveyed 
in  this  account  of  the  courfe  of  the  Tay,  and  of  the 
fituation  of  Perth  upon  it,  conclude  the  city  to  ftand 
amid  delightful  feenery,  and  to  enjoy  moft  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  natural  circumftances  afford,  for  tbe 
promotion  of  trade  and  induftry.” 

This  town  has  but  one  parifti,  which  has  two 
churches,  befides  meetings  for  feparatift*,  who  are 
very  numerous.  One  church,  which  belonged  to  a 
monaftery,  is  very  ancient : not  a veftige  of  the  laft 
is  now  to  be  feen  ; for  the  difdples  of  Knox  made  a 
general  defolation  of  every  edifice  that  had  given  (bel- 
ter to  the  worshippers  of  the  church  of  Rome  : it  be- 
ing one  of  his  maxims,  to  pull  down  the  nefta,  and  tbca 
the  rooks  would  fly  away. 

The  flouriftiiDg  Hate  of  Perth  is  owing  to  two  ac- 
cidenta : tbe  6rrt,  that  of  numbers  of  Cromwell's 
wounded  officers  and  fuldiers  chooling  to  refide  here, 
after  he  left  the  kingdom,  who  introduced  a fpirit  of 
induftry  among  the  people ; the  other  caufe  was  the 
long  continuance  of  the  earl  of  Marris  army  bcTC  in 
1715,  which  pccafioned  vaft  fnma  of  money  being 
fpent  in  the  place.  But  this  town,  as  well  as  all  Scot- 
land, dates  its  profperity  from  the  year  1745;  the 
government  of  this  part  of  Great  Britain  having  never 
been  fettled  till  a little  after  that  time. 

That  this  town  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  William  1. 

!2to,  as  Boethius  fays,  is  evident  from  it*  being  men- 
tioned as  a confiderable  place  in  the  foundation  char- 
ter of  Holyroodhoufc  by  David  I.  1128. 

Tbe  trade  of  Perth  is  confiderable.  It  exports  an- 
nually 150,000!.  worth  of  linen,  from  24,000  to 
30,000  bolls  of  wheat  and  barley  to  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  a very  large  quantity  of  cured  falmon.  That 
fiih  is  taken  there  in  vaft  abundance  ; 3000  have  been 
caught  in  one  morning ; weighing,  one  with  another, 

16  pounds  ; the  whole  capture  48,000  pounds.  The 
filhcry  begins  on  St  Andrew's  day,  and  ends  Auguft 
a6th  old  ftyle.  The  rents  of  the  fiihcrics  amount  to 
confiderably  upwards  of  3000 ).  per  annum.  Smelts 
come  up  this  river  in  May  and  June.  See  Pearls. 

W.  Long. 3.  27.  N.  Lat.  56.  22. 

P*aTH  /Imboj,  See  AVw  %t tar. 

PERT1NAX,  was  an  iiiuftiious  Roman  empe- 
ror after  the  death  of  Commodus.  lie  was  defeend- 
ed  of  a mean  family  ; and  like  his  father,  who  was 
either  a Have  or  the  fon  of  a manumitted  (lave,  be 
for  fume  time  followed  the  employment  of  drying 
wood  and  making  charcoal.  His  poverty  did  uot,  how- 
ever, prevent  him  from  receiving  a liberal  education. 

For  fome  time  he  was  employed  in  teaching  a number 
of  pupils  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  languages  in  E- 
troria.  He  left  this  lat  oripus  profeffion  and  became  a 
joldirr,  and  by  his  valour  and  intrepidity  gradually  rdfe 
to  offices  of  the  hik'hcft  tmft  in  the  army,  and  was 
made  conful  by  M.  Aurelius  for  bhferviccs.  He  was 
afterwards  rnt  rutted  with  the  government  of  Mcefia, 
and  at  length  he  preuded  over  the  tity  of  Rome  as  go* 
vernor.  When  Commodin  was  murdered,  Pertinax 
was  naiverfaUy  ehofen  to  fuccccd  to  the  imperial  dig- 
nity • 
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Pertimx.  nity ; *nd  his  refufal,  on  the  plea  of  old  age  and  in- 
v ' cretfing  infirmities,  did  not  present  his  being  fainted 
emperor  and  Auguitus.  He  complied  with  reTu&ance; 
but  his  mildncfs,  his  economy,  and  popularity,  con* 
vioced  the  fenatc  and  the  people  of  the  prudence  end 
the  juftice  of  their  choice.  He  forbad  his  name  to  be 
xnferibed  on  fneh  places  or  ciiatea  as  were  part  of  the 
imperial  domains,  and  aflerted  that  they  belonged  not 
to  him  but  to  the  public.  He  inched  all  the  filver 
ftatues  which  had  been  raifed  to  hia  predeceilbr,  and 
he  expofed  to  file  all  bis  concubines,  horfes,  arms,  and 
all  the  tnftrumcnia  of  bis  pleafwe  and  extravagance. 
With  the  money  raifed  from  thefe  relies  he  enriched 
the  empire,  and  was  enabled  to  abolilh  all  the  taxes 
which  Cotnraodus  had  laid  on  the  rivers,  ports,  and 
highways,  through  the  empire.  Thefe  patriotic  ac- 
tions  gained  him  the  aftfedion  of  the  worth ieft  and 
moil  difeerning  of  his  fubjeds  ; but  the  extravagant, 
luxurious,  and  vicious,  raifed  their  clamours  againft 
him  i and  when  the  empetor  attempted  to  introduce 
among  the  pretorim  guards  fuch  difciplinc  as  was  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  to  preferve  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  Rome,  the  flames  of  rebellion  were  kindled,  and  the 
minds  of  the  foldicrs  totally  alienated.  Pertioax  was 
apprized  of  their  mutinying,  but  he  refufed  to  fly  at 
the  hour  of  danger.  He  fcorned  the  advice  of  fuch 
of  bis  friends  as  wiihed  him  to  withdraw  from  the  im- 
pending ftorm  j and  he  uaexpededly  appeared  before 
the  {editions  troops,  and  without  fear  or  concern  bold* 
ly  a Deed  them,  whether  they  who  were  bound  by  du- 
ty  to  defend  the  perfon  of  their  prince  and  emperor, 
were  come  to  betray  him  and  to  Died  his  blood  ? His 
undaunted  courage  and  intrepidity  would  have  had  the 
defired  effett,  and  the  foldiers  had  begun  to  retire, 
when  one  of  the  molt  fsditkms  of  them  advanced  and 
darted  his  javelin  at  the  emperor's  bread,  exclaiming. 
The  foldiers  fend  you  tbit.  The  reft  inftantly  followed 
the  example ; and  Pertioax,  muffling  up  hia  head,  and 
calling  upon  Jupiter  to  avenge  his  death,  remained  un- 
moved,  and  was  immediately  difpatched.  His  head 
was  cut  off  and  carried  upon  the  point  of  a fpear  in 
triumph  to  the  camp.  This  abominable  murder  hap* 
penod  in  the  103d  year  of  the  Chriiiian  era. 

It  was  no  fooner  known  that  Pertinax  had  been 
murdered,  than  the  entaged  populace  flocked  fiom  all 
quarters  of  the  city  ; and  uttering  dreadful  menaces 
againft  the  authors  of  his  death,  ran  up  and  down  the 
ftrecte  in  quefl  of  them.  The  fenatora  were  no  lefs 
concerned  for  his  death  than  the  people ; life  more, 
becaufe  they  were  now  convinced,  that  the  foldiers 
would  fuffer  none  to  reign  but  tyrants.  However,  as 
they  had  more  to  lofe  than  the  common  people,  they 
did  not  offer  to  revenge  his  death ; but  cither  (hat 
thexnfelves  up  in  their  own  houfes,  or  in  thofe  of  the 
foldiers  of  their  acquaintance,  thinking  themfeives 
there  moft  fafe.  Such  was  the  unfortunate  and  much- 
lamented  end  of  Publius  Hclvius  Pertinax,  after  he 
had  lived  66  years  7 months  and  26  or  2d  days;  and 
reigned,  according  to  Dio  CafTius,  87  days,  that  is, 
from  the  ift  of  January  to  the  a8th  of  March.  His 
body,  together  with  his  head,  was  interred  with  great 
pomp  by  Didius  JulLnus,  bis  fucceflor,  in  the  bury- 
ing place  of  his  wife's  family.  The  emperor  Septimius 
Scvcrus,  with  the  title  of  emperor,  aflumed  the  name 
o£  Pertinax,  which  he  knew  would  above  any  thing 
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clfe  recommend  him  to  the  army  in  Illyricum,  and  to  Pertinent, 
the  Roman  people.  He  puniJhed  with  great  feverity  . Vaa‘  , 
ail  thofe  who  had  been  acceffary  to  his  death,  difband*  1 
ed  the  praetorian  guards,  honoured  his  memory  with  a 
moft  magnificent  funeral,  at  which  was  carried  the 
effigies  of  the  deceafcd  prince,  pronounced  his  pane- 
gyric, and  caufcd  him  to  be  ranked  in  the  number 
of  the  gods,  appointing  the  fon  chief  prieft  to  his  fa- 
ther. The  day  of  his  acceflion  to  the  empire  was 
yearly  celebrated  with  the  Circenfian  games  j and  his 
birthday,  for  many  years  after,  with  other  fports.  He 
performed  great  things,  fays  Herodian,  during  his 
(hurt  adminillration,  and  would  have  rellored  the  em- 
pire to  its  funner  luftre,  had  he  been  indulged  with  a 
longer  reign. 

PERTINENT  or  lands,  in'Scots  law.  Sec  Law, 
clxvii.  6.  p.  670. 

PERU,  a country  of  South  America,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Popayan,  on  the  eaft  by  Amazon ia,  on 
the  fouth  by  Chili,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Pacific 
ocean  j extending  from  t°  40'  north  to  26*  to*  fouth 
latitude,  and  between  56*  and  8ip  weft  longitude  front 
Greenwich  ; being  about  i*co  miles  in  length,  but  its 
greateft  breadth  does  not  much  exceed  39D.  , 

This  country  was  difeovered  by  the  Spaniards;  and  How  dlf- 
tbe  firtl  intelligence  they  had  of  it  was  on  the  follow-  covered 
ing  occafion.  Nunez  de  Balboa  having  been  raifed  to 
the  government  of  the  fmall  colony  at  Santa  Maria  in  1 ** 

Darien  by  the  fuffrmges  of  hi*  companions,  was  very 
defirous  of  having  that  authority  confirmed  by  the 
court  of  Spain.  For  this  purpofe  he  endeavoured  to 
recommend  himftlf  to  the  Spanifh  miniftty  by  fome  im- 
portant fervicc;  that  is,  by  extorting  from  the  Indians 
as  much  gold  and  filver  as  he  could.  He  therefore 
made  frequent  inroads  into  the  adjacent  country,  fub- 
dued  feveral  of  the  caciques  or  petty  princes,  and  col- 
lected a confiderrble  quantity  of  gold.  Io  ouc  of 
thefe  expeditions,  the  Spaniards  contended  fo  violently 
about  the  divifion  of  fome  gold  which  they  had  taken, 
that  they  were  on  the  point  of  coming  to  blows  with 
one  another.  A young  cacique  who  was  prefent,. 
aftonifhei  at  fuch  contention  about  a thing  of  which 
he  knew  not  the  ufe,  tumbled  the  gold  out  of  the  ba- 
lance with  indignation,  and  turning  to-the  Spaniards, 
told  them,  that  fince  they  valued  gold  fo  very  highly, 
he  would  condud  them  to  a country  where  the  moll 
common  titenfils  were  made  of  that  mcuL  The  Spa- 
niards eagerly  catched  at  this  hint ; and  upon  further 
queftioning  the  cacique,  were  informed,  that  at  the 
diftsnee  of  fix  days  journey,  towards  the  fouth,  from 
the  place  where  they  were  at  that  time,  they  (houki  * 
difeover  another  ocean,  near  which  thisdefirablc  coun- 
try was  fituated  ; but  if  they  intended  to  attack  that 
powerful  ftate,  they  muft  aflcmble  a much  greater 
number  of  farces  than  had  hitherto  appeared  on  the 
continent.  • 

Balboa  was  tranfported  at  the  news.  He  imme- 
diately concluded,  that  the  ocean  mentioned  by  the 
cacique  was  that  which  Columbus  had  fo  long  fought 
for  in  vain,  and  that  the  rich  territory  deferibed  ro 
him  muft  be  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  He  was-  there- 
fore impatient  till  he  ihoutd  arrive  at  that  happy  coun- 
try, in  companion  with  the  difeovery  of  which  all  for- 
mer exploits  almoft  van  1 Died  into  nothing.  In  order 
therefore  to  procure  a force  fuillcient  to  enfure  fusccfs 
* i». 
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Balboa  6rft 
«-'•  i n<ht 
of  the 
South  Sea. 


in  his  enterprife,  he  firft  fccured  the  friendfhip  of  the 
neighbouring  caciques,  and  then  difpatchcd  feme  of 
bia  officers  to  Hifpanioli,  with  a large  quantity  of 
gold  as  a proof  of  his  paft  fuccefi,  and  an  tarneft  of 
what  he  expc&cd.  By  this  means'  he  fccured  the 
friendfhip  of  the  governor,  and  procured  a eonfider- 
able  reinfnrccment.  But  though  he  noxv  imagined 
himfelf  fufficiently  ftrong  to  attempt  the  difeovery, 
there  were  ft  til  prodigious  difficulties  to  he  furmounted. 
The  ifthmua  of  Darien,  though  not  shove  6o  miles  in 
breadth,  has  a chain  of  lofty  mountains  running 
through  its  whole  extent.  Being  fituated  between  two 
vail  oceans,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the  climate  is 
exceflivcly  moift,  infomuch  that  it  rains  for  two-thirds 
of  the  year.  In  confequence  of  this  the  valleys  are 
marlhy,  and  fo.  frequently  overflowed,  that  the  inha- 
bitants find  it  necefftry  in  fome  places  to  build  their 
houfen  upon  trees,  in  order  to  be  elevated  at  fome  di- 
stance from  the  damp  foil,  and  the  odious  reptiles  en- 
gendered in  the  waters.  There  arc  alfo  many  large 
rivers  vtrf difficult  to  be  croired;  snd  as  the  country 
at  thst  time  was  only  inhabited  by  a few  wandering 
favages,  the  enttrprife  of  Balhoa  was  looked  upon  as 
the  molt  difficult  th:;t  had  been  undertaken  by  any 
Spanilh  adventurer. 

On  this  arduous  t?.fi<  Balboa  fet  out  on  the  id  day 
of  September  1513,  al»out  the  time  that  the  periodical 
rains  began  to  abate.  He  had  only  190  Spaniards 
■long  with  him  ; hut  all  of  them  were  hardy  veterans, 
inured  to  the  climate  of  America,  and  very  much  at- 
tached to  their  leader.  A thou  (and  Indians  attended 
in  order  to  carry  their  y rovifisns  and  other  nrcefTarics; 
and  they  had  along  with  them  fome  of  thole  fierce  dogs 
fo  terrible  to  the  natives  of  America. 

Balboa  proceeded  by  fea,  and  without  difficulty,  to 
the  territories  of  a cacique  whofe  friendfhip  he  had 
gained  ; but  ss  foofi  as  he  began  to  advance  into  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country,  he  met  with  all  the  dif- 
ficulties above- liotied.  Some  of  the  caciques  alfo, 
at  his  approach,  fled  with  all  their  people  to  the  moun- 
tiiai,  carrying  off  or  deftroying  whatever  could  af- 
ford fufcfirtence  to  an  army.  Others  collected  their 
fore*  in  order  to  oppofc  him  : however,  Balboa  conti- 
nued unmoved  in  fjn'tc  of  all  difficulties ; and  at  laft, 
after  a it. oft  painful  journey  of  25  days,  he  arrived  at 
the  South  Sea  { when,  with  the  inoft  extravagant 
tranfports  of  joy,  he  went  into  it  up  to  the  middle, 
and  took  poffeffion  of  the  ocean  in  his  mailer's  name, 
vowing  to  defend  it  a.ainft  all  the  enemies  of  Spain. 

That  part  of  the  South  Sea  which  B.  lboa  now  dif- 
covered,  he  called  the  Gulf  of  & Michael ; which  name 
it  Hill  retains,  and  is  fituated  to  the  call  of  Panama. 
From  fome  of  the  neighbouring  caciques  he  extorted 
piovifions  and  gold  by  force  ; others  fent  him  prefents 
voluntarily ; and  he  had  the  fatiafaftion  to  hear,  that 
the  adjacent  coafts  abounded  with  pearl-oyfttrs.  The 
inlabitants  were  alfo  unanimous  in  declaring,  that 
there  was  to  the  fouthward  a very  rich  anJ  populous 
country,  where  the  people  had  tame  animals,  which 
they  endeavour  e ! to  defenbe  to  him,  meaning  the  Pe- 
ruvian Ihecp.  But,  however  impaticut  he  might  be 
to  vifit  this  empire,  he  eonfidered  it  as  highly  im- 
proper to  venture  thither  with  a handful  of  men  cx- 
haultrd  ty  labour  and  difeafe.  He  therefore  led  back 
hit  followers  to  Santa  Maria,  in  order  to  refrclh  them 


after  their  fatigues  ; and  from  theoee  he  fent  an  Sty  IV* 
count  to  the  court  of  Spain  of  the  important  diicovcry’"'  * w 
he  had  made,  demanding  a reinforcement  of  icco  men, 
in  order  to  conquer  the  country  he  had  newly  difeo- 
verrd.  But  here  his  hopes  were  all  blafted  at  once.  He  u 4t. 
The  king  indeed  determined  to  profecute  the  difeo-  p>*rtI 
very,  but  rrfufed  to  continue  Balboa  in  bis  govern- 
ment,  appointing  Pedrarias  Davila  to  fuperfede  him,  * 
■nd  giving  him  the  command  of  15  ftout  vefleis,  with 
1 200  foldier b,  to  enfure  his  fuccefs. 

Balboa,  though  much  mortified  by  his  difgrare, 
fuhmitted  to  the  king's  pleafure  without  repining.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  he  met  with  an  addi- 
tional misfortune ; the  new  governor  tried  him  for 
fome  pretended  irregularities  committed  before  his  ar- 
rival, and  fined  him  of  almoft  all  he  was  worth.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Spaniards,  paying  no  regard  to  the 
treaties  com  hided  by  Balboa  with  the  Indians,  plun- 
dered and  deftroyed  all  indifcriminately,  infomuch  that 
the  whole  country,  from  the  gulph  of  Darien  to  the 
lake  Nicaragua,  was  drfolated.  1 he  newcomers  had 
alfo  arrived  at  the  mod  unlucky  time  of  the  year,  name- 
ly, about  the  middle  of  the  wet  feafon,  when  the  exeef- 
fivc  rains  produced  the  moll  violent  and  fatal  difeafea. 

To  this  was  joined  an  extreme  fcarcity  of  provifiom  ; 
fo  that  in  the  (pace  of  a month  above  600  Spaniards 
perilhed  in  the  utmoft  mifery. 

Balhoa  failed  not  to  fend  violent  remonftrances  to 
Spain  sgainil  the  condull  of  the  new  governor ; and 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  accufcd  his  xntagonill  of  ha- 
ving deceived  the  king  by  falfe  accounts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  magnifying  his  own  exploits  beyond  mcafurc. 

At  lafl  the  king,  fcnfible  of  hts  error  in  fupci  Ceding 
Balboa,  appointed  him  adclantado,  or  lieutenant-go- 
vernor of  the  countries  on  the  South  Sea,  with  very 
extenfive  privileges  and  authority ; enjoining  Pedrarias 
to  fuppoit  him  in  all  his  enterprifts,  and  to  coufult 
with  him  in  every  thing  which  he  himfelf  undertook. 

It  w*$  impoffible,  however,  t©  extinguifli  the  envy  of 
Pedrarias  ; and  therefore,  though  a reconciliation  took 
place  in  appearance,  even  fo  far,  that  Pedrarias  agreed 
to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Balboa,  yet  he  S' 
foon  after  had  hint  condemned  and  executed  ou  pre-  * 
tence  of  diiloyalty,  aud  an  intention  to  revblt  from  the  . 
king. 

On  the  death  of  Balhoa,  the  thoughts  of  conquer- 
ing Peru  were  for  a time  laid  afide  \ however,  it  ftill 
remained  an  object  of  defire  to  all  the  Sparulh  adven- 
turers in  America.  Accordingly,  fevetai  armaments 
were  fitted  out  with  a defign  to  explore  and  take 
pofftflion  of  the  countries  to  the  call  of  Panama;  but, 
either  through  the  difficulties  which  attended  the  un- 
dertaking itfclf,  or  the  bad  eoedoft  of  the  adventu- 
rers, all  of  them  proved  unfuccefslul,  until  at  iaft  it  be- 
came a general  opinion,  that  Balboa's  feheme  bad  been 
entirely  visionary.  6 ^ 

Still,  however,  there  were  three  perfons  fettled 
Panama,  on  whom  the  common  npieiou  made  fo  Httle,,n 
impreffion,  that  they  determined  to  go  in  queft  of  this 
country,  looked  upon  to  be  chimerical  by  the  genera- 
lity of  their  neighbours.  Their  names  were  Francifto 
Ptuarro,  Dirge  dr  A/magro,  and  lit  rum, In  Ltujue.  Pi- 
xarroand  Almagro  ivere  foldkra  of  fortune,  and  Tuque 
was  an  ecclefialtic,  who  afted  both  as  priett  and  fchool- 
mafter  at  Panama.  Their  confederacy  was  authorifed 
4 by 
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Fjtq.  } j Pedrariaa  governor  of  Panama ; and  each  enured 
^ • to  employ  hi*  whole  fortune  in  the  adventure.  Fi- 
zarro,  being  the  leaf!  wealthy  of  the  three,  engaged 
to  take  upon  himfrlf  the  greateft  Awe  of  the  fatigue 
and  dinger,  and  to  command  in  perfoa  the- armament 
whiih  was  to  go  firft  upon  the  difeoverv.  Alm.grt) 
offered  to  conduA  the  fnpplics  of  provifiona  and  rein- 
forcements of  troops  which  might  he  ncccffary  ; and 
Luque  was  to  remain  at  Panama,  in  order  to  nego- 
ciate  nyith  the  governor,  and  to  fuperintend  whatever 
j was  carrying  on  for  the  general  intereft. 

Meet* with  In  *f24»  Pizarro  fet  fail  from  Panama  with  r Angle 
b*J  fntcefs  veffcl  of  fmall  burthen,  and  i i 2 men;  and  fo  little  was 
atari!.  |je  or  hi«  countrymen  at  that  time  acquainted  with  the 
climate  of  America,  that  the  mod  improper  feafon  of 
the  whole  year  was  chofcn  for  his  departure  ; the  pc* 
tiodical  winds,  which  were  then  fet  in,  being  dire&ly 
oppofi'e  to  the  courfe  which  he  propjfed  to  fleer.  The 
confeqnencc  of  this  was,  that  after  beating  r'bout  for 
70  day*,  with  much  danger  and  fatigue,  he  had  ad- 
vanced fcarce  aa  far  to  the  foutheaft  a*  a fkilful  navi- 
gator  will  now  make  in  three  days.  He  touched  at 
feveral  piece*  of  Terr’  Firma  ; but  finding  that  coun- 
try exceedingly  inhofpitable  and  unhealthy,  he  wns 
obliged  to  retire  to  Cl.uchama,  oppofite  to  the  Pearl 
Iflan  where  he  hoped  torcocive  fame  reinforcement* 
from  Panami.  Here  hewn*  found  by  Almagro,  who 
had  fet  oot  in  quell  of  him  with  a reinforc  ement  of  70 
men,  and  had  foffered  diflreffes  very  much  refembling 
thofe  of  Pirniro  himfalt.  In  particular,  he  hid  loft 
an  eye  in  a combat  with  the  Indians.  However,  he 
had  advanced  as  far  as  the  river  of  St  Juan  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Popayan,  where  the  country  fhowing  a bitter 
afpedl.  and  the  inhabitant*  more  friendly,  our  projec- 
tors again  began  to  indulge  thcmfelvc*  in  hopes,  and 
determined  by  no  mean*  to  abandon  their  fcheme. 

Almagro  returned  to  Panama,  in  hope*  of  recruit- 
ing their  fhattered  troops.  But  the  bad  account*  of 
the  fenrice  gave  hi*  countrymen  fuch  an  unfavorable 
idea  of  it,  that  Almagro  could  levy  no  more  than  80 
men,  and  thefe  with  great  difficulty.  Slender  a*  this 
reinforcement  was,  however,  the  adventurer*  did  not 
heOtate  at  renewing  iheiT  enterprife.  The  difafler* 
and  difappointments  they  met  with  in  this  new  at- 
tempt, were  fcarce  inferior  to  tbofc  they  had  already 
experienced,  when  part  of  the  armament  at  laft  reach- 
ed the  bay  of  St  Matthew  on  the  coaft  of  Quito,  and 
landed  at  Tacamrz,  to  the  fouth  of  the  river  of  Eme- 
ralds, where  they  anet  with  a more  fertile  and  cham- 
paign country  than  any  they  had  yet  feen;  the  natives 
alfo  were  more  civilized,  and  clothed  in  garments  of 
cotton  or  woollen  duff,  adorned  with  trinkets  of  gold 
and  diver.  But  notwithftanding  thefe  favourable  ap. 
pea  ranee?,  Pizarro  did  not  think  fit  to  attack  fuch  a 
powerful  empire  with  an  handful  of  foldier*  already  ex- 
haufted  ; and  therefore  retired  to  a fmall  ifland  called 
Gallo,  with  part  of  the  troop*  ; from  whence  he  dif- 
patched  Almagro  to  Fanama,  in  hope*  of  obtaining  m 
reinforcement. 

The  reception  which  AJmagro  met  with  wa?  by  no 
means  agreeable.  Some  of  the  adventurer*  had  in- 
formed their  friends  of  the  many  danger*  and  Ioffes 
which  they  had  fuftained;  which  not  only  difheartened 
people  from  engaging  in  the  fervice,  but  weighed  fo 
much  with  Pedro  de  io*  Riot,  the  fuccefftr  of  Pcdra- 
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rias,  that  he  prohibited  the  tailing  of  new  recruits,  P"* 
and  even  difpatchcd  a veffcl  to  bring  home  Ptzano  and  — v— ; 
hi*  compmions  from  the  ifland  of  Gallo.  Alrnagro 
and  Luque,  though  much  modified  with  this  difap- 
polmmeut,  privately  advifed  Pizarro  not  to  relinquiflt 
an  enterprife  on  which  they  had  built  all  their  hope?. 

He  therefore  pofitively  refufe  ! to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  governor,  and  employed  all  hi*  addrefa  in  perfua-  * 
ding  hi*  men  not  to  abandon  him.  But  the  calami  Pitur* 
tie*  to  which  they  had  been  expofad  had  fuch  an  ef- 
fed  upon  them,  that  when  he  drew  * line  upon  the 
find  with  his  fword,  tilling  fuch  as  wifhed  to  return  thirteen, 
that  they  might  paf*  over  it,  only  13  had  resolution  to 
remain  with  him. 

Pizarro  with  his  little  troop  now  fixed  their  refi- 
dence  on  the  ifland  of  Gorgona,  which  they  confidered 
a*  a fafer  retreat  than  Gallo,  as  being  farther  removed 
from  the  coaft  and  uninhabited,  fo  that  they  might 
with  the  greater  fecurity  wait  for  fupplics.  Here 
tliey  continued  five  months  in  the  moll  unwholrfome 
climate  imaginable,  and  it  laft  had  come  to  a refolu- 
tion  of  committing  themfelve*  to  fea  on  a float,  when 
a veffcl  arrived  from  Panama  to  their  relief.  Thi*  wa* 
the  rflefl  of  the  continued  felicitations  of  Almagro 
and  Luque ; who,  though  they  could  not  prevail  upon 
the  governor  to  favour  the  undertaking,  had  fuccccded 
fo  far  as  to  induce  him  to  fend  a fmall  vrflVl  td  the 
relief  of  Pizarro  and  his  unfortunate  affociates.  How- 
ever, the  more  effaclually  to  (how  his  difapprohation 
of  Pizarro’*  fcheme,  the  governor  refufed  to  allow  one 

landman  to  go  on  tonrd  of  the  (hip  which  he  fent 

The  hope*  of  the  adventurers,  however,  were  row  again 
revived,  and  Pizarro  eafily  induced  them  to  refume 
their  fcheme.  Inflea  1 of  returning  to  F.inanvs,  thcr«N  oeeJon 
fore,  they  failed  to  the  fouth  call,  and  in  20  day*  af- with  hi* 
ter  the  difeovery  of  Corona  they  difeovered  the  coaft  fcheme  at 
of  Peru.  Having  touched  at  feme  plans  of  left  note,*11  adTe*' 
they  at  length  arrived  at  Tum’  er,  nmarkahle  for  its'Ufe** 
(lately  temple,  and  a palace  of  the  .J^as  or  fovereians 
of  the  country.  Here  they  found  that  what  had  been 
told  them  concerning  the  riche*  of  the  country  wa* 
true;  not  only  ornament*  and  ficrcd  vefld*  being  made 
ot  gold  and  filver,  but  even  fuch  as  were  for  common 
ufe.  Yet  to  attempt  the  conqucft  of  this  opulent  em- 
pire with  their  (lender  force,  would  have  been  mad* 
nef* ; they  contented  thrrofclve*  therefore  with  view- 
ing  it,  procuring  two  of  the  beall*  of  burthen  called 
Llan.at%  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  (heep,  feme 
veffcl*  of  gold  and  filver,  and  two  young  men,  whom 
they  ptopofed  to  ioftruA  in  the  Caftilinn  laoguage. 

With  thefe  Pizarro  arrived  at  Panama  in  the  year  1527, 
near  three  year*  after  he  had  fet  out  from  that  place 
in  hi*  expedition. 

The  empire  of  Peru  tbti*  difeovered,  is  faid  to  have  Hiftory  of 
been  originally  poffeffcd  by  independent  tribe*,  juflly  die  Incu  of 
reckoned  among  the  mofl  favage  even  in  America;  living  Peru* 
more  like  wild  beads  than  men.  For  feveral  ages  they 
lived  in  thi*  manner,  when  fuddenly  there  appeared  on 
the  bank*  of  a lake  called  Titiaca , a man  and  woman 
of  majcftic  form,  and  clothed  in  decent  garments. 

They  declared  tbcrfelvesto  be  the  children  of  the  fun, 
fent  by  their  beneficent  parent  to  ioftniA  ami  reclaim 
mankind. 

The  names  of  thefe  two  extraordinary  perfonages 
were  Manco  Cafrac  and  Mama  Ocla,  At  their  perfea- 
C c (ion. 
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Pr ri>,  (Joa>  fcvcral  of  the  difperfed  favigel  united,  tnd,  re-  not  onljr  in  honour  of  the  fun,  but  of  their  firft  In.  Pern 

' ceivlog  their  commands  a*  heavenly  injunctijns,  ful-  ca,  Manes  Cspac,  and  Cora  Mama  Oela,  his  wife  - 1 

lowed  thrm  to  Cuaco,  where  they  fettled,  nod  began  and  f iler,  whom  the  Inca«  confidered  a»  their  hr# 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a city.  Manco  Cayic  in-  patents,  defernded  immediately  from  the  fun,  and  frnt 
Unified  the  men  in  agriculture,  ami  other  ufeful  arta  ; by  him  into  the  world  to  reform  :.od  poliib  mankind, 

while  Mama  O la  t -light  the  women  to  fpin  and  At  this  fctlital,  all  the  riceroyi,  generals,  governors, 

weave  i niter  which  Manco  turned  hi*  atteution  to-  and  nobility,  were  affembltd  at  the  capital  city  of 
wards  the  introducing  of  proper  laws  and  regulations  Cuzco ; and  the  emperor,  or  Inci,  officiated  in  perfnn 
into  his  new  Hate.  a*  high-pried ; though  on  other  o-  cafiona  the  faerr- 

Thus,  according  to  the  Indian  tradition,  was  found-  dot  l function  was  ditch arged  by  tlse  regtt'ar  pontiff, 
ed  the  empiie  of  the  Incas,  or  lords  of  Peru.  At  fird  who  was  i.fuiily  either  the  uncle  or  brother  of  the 
its  extent  was  ftnall,  t!:e  territory  of  Manco  Capae  Inca. 

se’ching  net  ho*  - eight  lesnors  from  Cuaco  his  c-pi-  The  morning  of  the  fedival  being  come,  the  Inca, 
lal.  Wit',  n thefe  narrow  limits,  however,  he  ever-  Kcompaaitd  by  his  near  rchtioqa,  druvn  up  in  or- 
eil  d the  .1  \ pet  i t defpotifm,  an  l the  fame  was  der  according  to  thcii  feniority,  went  barefoot  in  pro. 
ir  lint , :.ed  by  his  fucc  flora,  all  of  whom  wrre  not  cefiion,  at  break  of  day,  to  the  market-place,  where 
or.lv  o'  esett  -i  r.ionirihl,  but  revereoced  as  deities,  they  remained  lucking  attentively  towvds  the  cad 
Trieir  bWl  was  hell  to  he  facred,  and,  by  prohibi-  in  e»pe  ‘ationof  the  riflng  fan.  The  luminary  no  boo  - 
tie  ; intermarri  7ti  with  the  people,  was  never  conn-  er  app“tred,  than  they  fell  prodr  te  on  their  faces  in 
minuted  by  mixin?  with  that  of  any  other  race.  The  the  moll  profound  veneration,  and  univerfaby  ncknow 
family,  thus  feparrtcd  from  the  red  of  the  nation,  was  ledgtd  it  to  be  their  god  and  fath-r. 
didmguilbed  fy  peculiarities  in  drefi  and  ornaments,  'I be  wnfT.sl  princes,  and  no  illy,  that  were  not  of 
wh.ch  it  was  uni  wrful  for  others  to  alTurnr.  Among  the  blood  royal,  afletnhltd  in  another  tpi.rc,  and  per- 
thc  Peruviana,  however,  it  is  Cud,  that  this  high  dr  formed  the  like  ceremony.  Out  of  a Urge  flock  of 
gree  of  veneration  was  made  ufe  of  by  the  monarch*  fheep  the  pried*  then  cl.ufe  a Mack  lamb,  wbi:  h they 
only  to  promote  the  good  , f their  fnbjefi*.  If  we  may  offered  in  facrificc,  lirft  turning  its  Head  towards  the 
believe  the  aerounts  given  by  their  countrymen,  the  cad.  From  the  entrails  of  the  vift im . on  tins  oc- 
l’cruvian  monarch!  extended  their  empire  not  with  a cafron,  they  fupcrftitioufly  drew  prognoses  relating 
view  to  mere  tfe  their  own  power  and  wealth,  birt  from  to  peace  and  war,  and  other  public  events, 
a defirc  of  diffufing  the  hlcflings  of  civilization,  and  '1'hat  the  Peruvians  believed  in  the  immortality  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  arts  which  they  poffcffcl,  among  the  foul,  appean  from  the  practice  of  the  lotas,  who 
the  barbarous  people  whom  th  y reduced,  and,  during  conlfantly  inculcated  to  the  people,  that,  on  leaving 
a fucceffion  of  12  monarch*,  not  one  deviated  from  thia  world,  the*  (hould  enter  into  a date  of  happi- 
Kj||  chandler.  ttrft  provided  for  them  by  their  god  and  father  the 

Arwr'i  The  Pemvima  were  taught  by  Manco  to  adore  the  fun.  _ .....  ts 

jv.’o d,r*  Creator  of  heaven  end  earth,  whom  they  ’’cnominated  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniard*  in  America,  the  n*y  wer* 

Cr Wd  pJta  Camac,  that  intelligence  whi-h  animated  the  Peruvians  were  acquainted  with  fornc  points  of  a«ro..e,ui.ctrf 

Trasst/sr.  w0lU  They  fehtora  huilt  temples  or  offered  fircrifi  e»  nomy.  They  had  obferved  the  various  motion,  of 

_ .."  . to  him.  but  worfhlppcd  htm  in  their  hearts.  One  the  planet  Venus,  and  the  different  phafes  of  thc,^^ 

•he  i-em  temple,  howeser.  dedicated  to  Tit  mhnwi  Co.!,  the  »™.  The  common  penple  divided  the  year  only  ...j 

' Spaniatd.f  found  at  their  arrival,  treSe  1 in  a v lley,  by  the  CrafoMt  but  the  Incas,  who  Had  difcoveredspaam*. 
tl.cnce  named  tht  mile,  of  Pata  Cam  at.  The  fa  ft-  the  annual  revolution  of  the  fun,  marked  out  the 
cesinditute'  in  honour  oi  the  fun  confided  . hiefly  of  fummer  and  winter  foldices  by  high  towers,  whi.  h 
land  s i I efidc.  which  they  offered  all  forts  of  < tile,  they  erefted  on  the  call  an  ’ wed  of  the  city  of  Cuito. 
fowls,  and  corn,  and  even  burnt  th-ir  fined  cloths  on  When  the  fun  came  to  rife  dircftly  oppofite  to  four 
the  altar  by  way  of  incenfe.  They  ad  aifo  -'i  nk  of-  «<  tltofe  towers,  on  the  cad  Gde  of  the  city,  and  to 
ferings  made  of  m iae  or  Indian  corn,  fleepc  in  tva-  fet  i*amd  thofe  of  the  wed,  it  was  th  n the  fum- 
ter.  Nor  were  thofe  ohlstion.  the  only  ad.  of  ado-  met  fclllici  ; and  in  like  manner,  when  it  rofe  and 
ret  n in  general  ufe  among  them.  Wh-n  they  tirft  fet  againd  the  othet  towers,  it  was  die  winter  folftice. 
dreak  after  their  meal.,  they  dipprd  the  tin  of  h ir  They  Irad  alfo  traded  marble  pillars  in  the  gtclt 
finger  into  the  cup,  and  lifting  up  their  eyes  with  court  before  the  temple  of  the  fun,  by  wht  h they 
grest  devotion,  gave  the  fun  thank.  for  their  liquor,  o' Icrved  the  equinoxes.  This  ohfcrv.cicm  watt  made 
before  they  prefumed  tn  take  a draught  of  it.  under  the  equator,  when  the  fun  being  dtredly  ver- 

Befides  the  worlhip  of  the  fun,  they  pai  l fome  t.csl,  the  pillars  cad  no  (hade.  At  thofe  tiroes  they 
kind  of  veneration  to  the  image  of  feveral  an.mals  ctowned  the  pillars  with  garlands  of  flowers  and  odo- 
and  vegetables  that  hsd  a place  in  their  temoles.  rtftrous  herb.,  and  celebrating  a fednal,  offered  to 
Thofe  were  generally  the  image.  I rough e fro-  the  their  adored  lumiuary  rich  prefcat.  of  gold  and  pre- 
* conquered  nations,  where  the  people  wonlup-  d nil  ..out  ftoncs. 

forts  of  creatures,  animate  or  ir  minute:  it  being  the  They  didingmlhed  the  months  hy  the  moon,  and 
cudom,  when  a province  was  fubdud  to  remsrve  ail  their  weeks  were  called  quarters  of  the  moon  j but 
their  idols  ID  the  temple  of  the  fun  at  Cuzco  tlu  daya  of  the  week  they  marked  only  hy  the  ordi- 

Exelufive  of  the  foleromtiea  at  ever-  full  moon,  four  ntl  numbera,  as  firft,  fccood,  tec.  They  were  ado. 
grand  fedivals  -were  celebrated  annu  dy  The  rft  ni'lied  at  the  eclipfcs  of  the  fun  aftd  moon.  Whet* 
of  thofe,  called  Raymi.  was  held  in  the  men  th  of  June,  the  former  hid  his  face,  they  concluded  it  was  on 
immediately  after  the  fummer  fbUUce,  and  >u  kept  account  of  their  fins,  imagmuig  that  tins  phenome. 
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non  portended  famine,  war,  and  peftilence,  or  fume  mother  of  the  royal  race,  This*  produced  a civil  war, 
" other  terrihle  calamity.  In  a fimilar  ftate  of  the  moon,  in  which  Atabalipa  provei!  viflorioos,  ami  afterwards 
they  apprehended  that  Jhc  was  fick,  and  when  totally  attempted  to  fecure  himfelf  on  the  throne  by  pelting 
obfeured.  that  (he  was  dying.  At  this  alarming  cri-  to  death  all  the  defeendants  of  Manila  Capnc,  ftHcd 
fu  they  founded  their  trumpets,  and  endeavoured  by  tiff  children  *f  the  Sun , whom  he  could  fei/e  cither  by 
every  kind  of  noTc  to  roufe  the  lunar  planet  from  for -e  or  ftrai  agent ; however,  from  a political  mo‘ive, 
her  fuopofed  lethargy;  teaching  their  children  to  he  fprred  the  lai'e  of  bia  rival  Huafiar,  who  had  the 
•cry  out,  and  call  upon  mama  tju'dla , or  “ mother  misfortune  to  be  tdun  prifoner  in  an  enga  ement, 
moon,”  that  flie  would  nut  die  and  leave  them  to  that,  by  iffuing  out  ordtrs  in  his  name,  he  might  more 
perilh.  eafily  eftablifh  his  own  cut!  ority,  and  cover  the  die* 

They  made  no  preditftioc*  fiom  ft\y  of  the  flara,  gsliiv  of  hi*  birth, 
but  cor.fi  kred  dreams  an!  the  entrails  of  be:-.fts  This  conteft  hid  fo  much  engaged  the  attention  of 
which  they  offered  i a facrifice,  as  inftruAiveo!  jf da  of  the  Peruvians,  that  they  never  once  attempted  to 
divination.  When  they  fnw  the  fun  fet,  they  ima-  check  the  progrefi  of  the  Spaniard*.  It  wm  fome 


They  hal 


gined  that  he  plunged  into  the  ocean,  to  sppear  next 
morning  in  the  raft. 

Among  a people  wholly  void  of  letter*,  the  fpe- 
tearher*  of  dilative  eflays  of  the  underftanding  mull  have  been 
uurdky;  very  rude  ami  imperfect  They  had,  however,  among 
them  amenta-,  or  pbilofophcrs,  who  delivered  moral 
precept*,  and  like  wile  cultivated  poetry.  Comedies 
and  tragedies  compote!  by  thufe  hards  were  adted  on 
their  fcftivala  before  the  king  and  the  roy  .1  family, 
the  performers  Win  ' the  great  men  of  the  couit,  anl 
the  principal  officers  o*  the  army.  The  amenta*  alfo 


time,  however,  before  Pitarro  nri*  informed  of  tins 
conteft,  fo  much  in  his  favour.  The  firft  intelligence 
which  he  received  of  it  was  a tneffage  from  Huxfcw, 
alking  his  rlfirtance  againft  Atabalipa,  whom  he  re- 
prefented  a*  a rebel  and  an  ufurper.  Pixarro  per- 
ceived the  importance  of  the  intelligence,  and  there- 
fore determined  to  pufh  forward,  while  inteftine  difi 
cord  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Peruvians  to  rt- 
tack  him  wth  their  whole  force.  Being  obliged  to  di- 
vide his  troop*,  in  order  to  leave  a '.farrifim  in  St  Mi- 
chael, which  might  ferve  for  a pFce  of  retreat  in 


n 
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compofed  fongs  and  balla!*;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  cafe  of  a difaftcr,  be  began  his  march  with  only  62 
the  rudenefa  of  the  mufic  with  which  they  are  fa  id  to  horfemen  nnJ  102  foot  foldiers  20  of  whom  were 
have  been  accompanied,  they  weic  far  from  being 
agree  iMe  to  a polilhed  car. 

That  the  Peruvians  were  not  unacquainted  with 
painting  and  ftatuary,  appears  from  the  furniture  an  1 
ornament*  of  their  temples  ind  palaces ; ’ ut  in  nil 


i-g  snd 

fluiury. 


>*inl  the  implements  of  mech  nic  arts  the)  were  extremely 


nnJ 

armed  with  crofi  bows,  and  only  three  with  mufleeta. 
He  directed  his  courfc  towards  Caxamalcr,  a fmall 
town  at  the  diflancr  of  12  days  march  from  St  Mi- 
chael, where  At  tbalipa  was  encamped  with  a confi- 
derahle  body  of  troops.  Before  he  had  proceeded  fnr, 
au  olfir-er  difpatched  by  the  Inca  met  him  with  a va- 


dcficicnt.  Though  many  goldfmiths  were  conftantly  luable  prefent  f om  th.'t  prince,  accompanie  l with  a 

< « t.  j _ . _• . J •»  rr  r t ! _ , , • . ir  r • .. 


employed,  they  had  never  invented  an  anvil  of  any 
metal,  hut  in  its  flcad  made  nfe  of  a hard  (tone.  They 
beat  thcii  plate  with  round  pieces  of  copper  in  place 
of  hammers ; neither  had  they  any  files  or  graving 
-tools.  InllcaJ  of  bellows  for  melting  their  metals,  they 
ufed  copper  pipes,  of  a yard  long,  almofl  of  the  form 
of  a trumpet.  Having  no  tongs  to  ttke  thetr  heated 
metal  out  of  the  fire,  they  made  life  of  a ftick  or 


proffer  of  hi*  alliance,  and  h * affumnees  of  a triendiy 
reception  at  Caxamalca.  Ptzarro,  according  to  the 
ufual  artifice  of  his  countrymen  in  America,  pretend- 
ed to  come  ns  the  arr.bnflador  of  a very  powerful  mo- 
narch, and  declared  that  he  was  now  advancing  with 
intention  to  offer  Atabalipa  his  aid  again  ft  thofc  ene- 
mies who  difputed  hi*  title  to  the  throne. 

As  the  object  of  the  Spaniard*  in  entering  their  And  hy 

copper  bar.  Their  carpenters  ha  ! no  other  tools  than  country  was  altogether  incomprehenfiblc  to  the  Peru  - the»r  igno- 
hatchets  made  of  copper  or  flint ; nor  had  they  learned  vians,  they  had  termed  various  conjectures  concerning  ranoe  °f th* 
the  ufe  of  iron  ; though  flic  country  affords  mines  of  it,  without  being  able  to  decide  whether  they  fhoutd  ",'>tJ7c$  °* 
that  metal  Irulcad  of  nails,  they  fattened  their  timber  confi^er  their  new  goeftt  ns  Iwings  of  a fuperior  nature,  ^ 
with  cords  or  the  tough  twigs  of  trees.  A thorn,  or  who  had  rifited  them  from  fomc  beneficent  motive,  or. 
t a fmall  hone,  ferved  them  for  a needle  ; and  inttead  of  as  formidable  avengers  of  their  crimes,  and  enemies  to 
thread,  the  finrws  of  animal*,  or  the  fibres  of  fome  their  repofe  and  liberty.  The  continual  profetfions  of 
plant.  Their  knives  were  mjdc  of  flint  or  copper.  the  Spaniards,  that  they  came  to  enlighten  them  with 
1J  When  the  Spaniards  firft  visited  this  country,  they  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  lead  them  in  the  way  of 
IVnyrcI* of foun(j  jt  agitated  by  acivilw.tr.  Huana  Capac,  the  happinefs,  favoured  the  former  opinion;  the  outrages 
aiiritTfan j 1 1 tb  monarch  from  the  founder  of  the  ftate,  was  fiat  * • * « 


Itativcs; 


by»ed  on  the  throne  ; wlio  i»  r«  prefented  as  a prince  no 
civil  vnr  confpicuous  for  Iris  abilities  in  war  than  for  his 
B»ior-irthe  pacific  virtues.  By  him  the  kingdom  of  .(^nito  wa* 
fubdued,  which  almoft  doubled  the  rxtrnt  of  the  do 
minions  and  power  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  ancient  and  fundamental  law  againtt  pol- 
luting the  blood  o{  the  lnra  with  any  foreign  alii  'nee, 
Huana  married  the  daughter  of  the  conquered  mo- 
narch, by  whom  he  had  a fon  mmed  Atahualpo%  com- 


which  they  committed,  their  rapa  ioufnefr  and  cruel- 
ty, were  awtel  corsfiimiticns  of  the  latter.  While  in 
thi*  ftate  of  uncertainty,  Pixarro’s  declaration  of  his 
pacific  intentions  fo  far  removed  ail  the  Inca's  fears, 
that  he  determined  to  give  him  a friendly  reception. 
In  corifequence  of  this  refolution,  the  Spaniards  were 
allowed  to  march  in  tranquillity  aero  fa  the  fan  !y  deftrt 
between  St  Michael  and  Motupe,  where  the  moft 
feeble  effort  of  an  enemy,  added  to  the  unavoidable 
diftreffe*  which  they  fuftered  in  patting  through  that 


monty  written  AtabaSpa%  to  whom,  at  his  death  in  eomtertlefs  region,  mutt  have  proved  fatal  to  them. 
1529,  he  left  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  beftowing  the  From  Motupe  they  advanced  towarJi  the  mountains 
reft  of  his  dominions  upon  Huafcar  his  eUeft  fon  by  a which  eucompafi  the  low  country  of  Peru,  and  pafs- 
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Vr-*.  t d through  a defile  fo  narrow  an.l  inacciffi'  Jc,  that  a 

* t /—  . - f.w  mcn  have  defended  it  agaioll  a numerous  ar- 

my. But  here  likewife,  from  the  fame  inronfideraie 
cicJuhty  of  the  Inca*  the  Spaniards  met  with  no  op* 
pofirion,  and  touk  quiet  pofleffinn  of  a fort  crc&ed  ior 
the  fecurity  of  that  important  ilation.  As  they  now 
approached  near  to  Cnxannka,  Atabalipa  renewed 
hi*  profcfiioBs  of  friendihip ; and,  as  an  evidence  of 
hi*  fincerity,  Cent  them  prefents  of  greater  vaixe  than 
the  former. 

On  entering  Caxamalca,  Pizsrro  took  poffeiEon  of 
a large  court,  on  one  fide  of  which  was  a houfc  which 
the  Spanifh  hiftori-.n*  call  n palace  of  the  In  a,  and  on 
the  other  a temple  oF  the  fun,  the  whole  furrotrtided 
with  a ftrong  iumpart  or  wall  of  earth.  When  he  had 
polled  hia  troops  in  this  advantage.  us  flaiion,  he  dif* 
patched  Hernando  Soto,  and  hia  brother  Ferdinand, 

• to  the  camp  of  At&balipa,  which  was  about  a league 
diil&nt  from  the  town.  He  intruded  them  to  confirm 
the  declaration  which  he  hal  formerly  made  of  bis  pa* 
cili:  difpofiticn,  and  to  dclire  an  inteivitw  with  the 
Inca,  tint  he  might  explain  more  fully  t'  e intention 
of  the  Spaniards  in  vilitiog  his  country.  They  were 
treated  with  all  the  lefpecxful  hofpital  ty  uftial  among 
the  Peruvians  in  the  reception  of  their  mo  ft  cordial 
friends,  and  Atatnl'pa  prom i fed  to  fiht  the  Spaniih 
commander  next  day  in  his  quarter.1;.  The  decent  de- 
portment of  the  Peruvian  monarch,  the  order  of  his 
court,  and  the  reverence  with  which  his  fubjedts  ap- 
proached his  perfon  and  obeyed  his  commands,  afto- 
nilhed  tiiofe  Spaniards,  who  had  never  met  in  Ameri- 
ca with  any  thing  more  dignified  than  the  petty  ca- 
cique of  a bar batons  tribe.  But  their  eyes  were  Mil 
more  powerfully  <u.trad.cd  by  the  vaft  profusion  of 
wealth  which  they  otfcived  in  the  Inca’s  camp.  The 
rich  ornaments  worn  by  him  and  his  attendants,  the 
veflcls  of  gold  and  filver  in  which  the  repaid  offered  to 
them  was  fervrti  up,  the  multitude  of  utetifils  of  every 
kind  formed  of  thofe  precious  metals,  opened  profpclls 
far  exceeding  any  idea  of  opulence  that  a European  of 
the  1 6th  century  could  form. 

On  thtir  return  to  Caxamal  a,  while  their  minds 
were  yet  warm  with  admiration  and  detire  of  the 
wealth  which  they  had  beheld,  they  gave  fuch  a de- 
feription  of  it  to  their  countrymen,  ai  confirmed  Pi- 
turro  in  a resolution  which  he  had  already  taken. 
From  hi*  own  obfenration  of  American  manners  du- 
ring his  long  ferviee  in  the  New  World,  as  well  as 
from  the  advantages  which  Cortes  had  derived  from 
fuzing  Montezuma,  he  knew  of  what  confequence  it 

Perfidious  was  to  have  the  Inca  in  hi*  power.  For  this  purpofc, 

feheme  of  hc  formed  a plan  as  daring  as  it  was  peifidious.  Not* 
withfhnJing  the  chara&cr  he  had  a flu  me  d of  an  am* 

Ir.ea.  baffidor  from  a powerful  monarch,  who  courted  cn 
alliance  with  the  Inca,  and  in  violation  of  the  repeat- 
ed offers  which  he  had  made  to  him  of  his  own  friend- 
ship and  affiftance,  he  determined  to  avail  himfclf  of 
the  uafttfpicioui  fimplicity  with  which  At  d alipa  re. 
lied  on  his  profclfions,  and  to  feize  bis  perfon  during 
the  interview  to  which  he  had  invited  him.  He  pre- 
pared for  the  execution  of  hit  feheme  with  the  fume 
deliberate  arrangement,  and  with  as  little  compunc- 
tion, as  if  it  had  reflected  no  difgrace  on  himfclf  or 
his  country.  He  divided  hi*  cavalry  into  three  (mall 
Squadrons,  under  the  command  of  hia  broth. rs  1’cidi- 
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nand,  Soto,  and  BcnJcazar  ; his  infantry  was  formed  Pern 
into  one  holy,  except  20  of  mod  tried  courage,  whom  1 
he  kept  near  his  own  perfon  to  fupport  him  in  the 
dangerous  fcrvice  which  lie  referred  for  himfclf;  the 
aitillery,  confiding  of  two  field- pieces,  and  the  cuf*. 
bow  mm,  were  placfd  oppofite  to  the  avenue  by  which 
Atabilipa  was  to  approach.  All  were  commanded  to 
keep  within  the  fquare,  and  not  to  move  until  thefigoal 
for  action  was  given. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  Pcruvi  in  camp  was  all  in 
motion.  But  as  Atabaiipa  was  fjlicitoui  to  appear 
with  the  greatcil  fplcndour  end  magnificence  in  hi* 
tirft  intuview  with  the  ft  ranger*,  the  prep. rations  for 
this  were  fo  tedi  ous,  that  the  clay  w » far  advance! 
before  he  began  his  march.  Even  then,  left  the  or- 
der of  the  prov-eflion  fltould  be  deranged,  he  moved  fo 
(lowly,  that  the  Spaniards  became  impatient  and  ap- 
prehenfive  that  fume  fufptcion  of  their  intention  might 
b:  the  crufe  of  this  delay.  In  order  to  remove  this, 
Pizarro  di  (patched  one  of  hig  officers  with  fitfh  alTu- 
ranccs  of  hu  friendly  difpofittont  At  length  the  Inca 
approached.  Firft  o:  all  sppeare  l 400  men  in  an 
uniform  drefg,  e*  harbinger*  to  clear  the  way  Ixrforc 
him.  He  himfeif,  fitting  en  a throne  or  couch,  adorn- 
ed  with  plumes  of  various  colours,  and  almoft  covered 
with  plates  of  gold  and  (liver  enriched  with  precious 
(tones,  was  carried  on  the  thouldcn  of  his  principal  at- 
tendants. Behind  him  came  fomc  chief  officers  of  his 
court,  carried  in  the  fame  manner.  Several  ban  's 
of  fingers  and  dancers  accompanied  this  cavalcade  ; 
an  1 the  whole  pliin  was  covered  with  troops,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  30,000  men. 

As  the  Inca  drew  near  the  Spaniih  quarter*,  father 
Vincent  V tlvercde,  chaplain  to  the  expedition,  advan- 
ced with  a crucifix  in  one  h iml,  and  a brevi  ry  in  the 
other,  and  in  a long  difeourfe  explained  to  him  the 
doCtrinc  of  the  creation,  the  fall  ol  Adam,  the  incarna- 
tion, the  fufTcrinzs  ar.d  rcfurrection  of  Jefus,Chrift,  the 
appointment  of  St  Peter  as  God’*  vicegerent  on  earth, 
the  tranfmiffion  of  hi>  apoftoVcal  power  by  fuceefRnn  to 
the  poped,  the  donation  made  to  the  king  of  Caftile  l.y 
pope  Alexander  of  all  the  regions  in  the  New  World. 

In  confequence  of  all  this,  he  requ'rcd  Atahalipa  to 
embrace  the  Chrillian  faith,  to  acknowledge  the  Cu- 
preine jarifdidlion  of  the  pope,  and  to  fubnvt  to  the 
king  of  Caftile  ns  his  lawful  fovercign  ; prom  ding,  if 
he  complied  inilantly  with  this  requifition,  that  the 
C hilian  monarch  would  proteA  his  dominion*,  and 
permit  him  to  continue  in  the  cxercifc  of  his  roy..l  au- 
ihority  ; but  if  he  tkculd  impioufly  refufe  to  obey  this 
furnmuns,  he  denounced  waragainft  him  in  his  mailer *s 
name,  and  thrcatcnc him  with  the  mod  dreadful  ef- 
fects of  hi-t  vengeance. 

This  ftrange  harangue,  unfolding  deep  myfteries, 
and  alluding  to  unknown  fa-fha  of  w hich  no  power  of 
eloquence  could  have  conveyed  at  once  a dillind  idea 
to  an  American,  v.as  fo  lamely  translated  by  an  unflcil- 
ful  interpreter,  little  a.  quaiuted  with  the  idiom  of  the 
Sp.inifh  tongue,  and  incapable  of  exprefling  himfeif 
.with  propriety  in  the  language  of  the  Inca,  that  its 
general  tenor  was  altogether  incomprehcnfible  to  Aia- 
balipa-  Some  parts  in  it,  of  more  obvious  meaning, 
filled  him  with  aftonifhmcnt  and  indignation.  His  re- 
ply, however,  was  temperate,  tie  began  with  ob- 
serving, that  he  wai  lord  of  the  dominions  over  which 
4 k*- 
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lie  reigned  bp  hereditary  fuceeffion ; and  added,  that  AtahaKpa,  charmed  with  t!ic  tliought*  of  li!  e»tyr  Rcra-  ) 
he  could  not  con  eive  how  a foreign  prieft  (houl.l  pre-  immediately  fi-t  about  performing  Hia  part  of  vlie  agree-  * 
tend  to  dtfpofc  of  territories  whuh  did  not  belong  to  mer.t,  and  difpatcLifd  meftinger*  into  a!!  parts  of  the 
him  j that  if  fttch  a prcpollcrou*  grant  had  been  made,  empire,  in  order  to  colled  the  immenfe  quantity  of 
be,  who  was  the  rightful  poffeffor,  refufed  to  confirm  gold  which  he  had  proinifed  ; end  though  the  unfor- 
it ; that  he  had  no  inclination  to  renounce  the  religious  tonate  monarch  was  now  in  the  hands  of  his  cnen.irs, 
inftitutions  cftaMiflied  by  his  anccftor*  ; nor  would  he  fuch  was  the  veneration  which  his  fuLjtch.  had  for  him, 
forfake  the  feivice  of  the  fun,  the  immortal  divinity  that  hia  orders  were  obeyed  with  as  great  alacrity  ?a 
whom  he  and  his  people  revered,  in  order  to  worfirip  though  he  had  teen  at  full  liberty;  while  he,  in  the 
the  God  of  the  Spaniards,  who  was  fubjed  to  death  ; mean  tine,  flattering  hit;. Leif  with  the  hopes  of  being 
that  with  refpeci  to  other  matters  contained  in  his  dif-  foon  rclc  fed,  ma  ‘c  no  prepar  Utons  for  expelling  th^ 
courfe,  as  he  had  never  heard  of  them  before,  and  did  inv.  tiers  from  hr*  dominions. 

not  now  undcTlland  their  meaning,  he  deflred  to  know  In  a fhort  time  Pizarro  received  intelligence  that 
where  he  had  learned  things  fo  extraordinary.  **  In  Almagro  was  anind  at  St  Michael  with  a reinforct- 
this  book,"  anfwercd  Valvercde,  reaching  out  to  him  ment  equal  to  the  font  he  h il  w ith  him.  This  was 
bis  breviary.  The  Inca  opened  it  eagerly;  and  turn-  a matter  of  great  joy  to  the  Spaniards*  and  no  fiull 
rag  over  the  leaves,  lifted  it  to  his  car  ; “ This,*’  fiya  vexation  to  Atababpa,  who  now  confidered  his  king- 
he,  **  ia  filcnt  ; it  tells  me  nothing  and  threw  it  dom  as  in  danger  of  being  totally  over  run  by  thefe 
with  difdain  to  the  ground.  The  enraged  mork,  run-  ftranger*,  whole  force  lie  neither  knew,  nor  the  means 
ning  towards  hia  countrymen,  erica  out,  “ To  arms,  they  had  of  trc.nfj  orting  tbemfelves.  For  tbit  rcafoti 
Chit’dians,  to  arms;  the  word  of  God  is  infulted  ; a-  he  determined  to  put  his  biothir  Hiuifcxr  to  death* 
tenge  this  profanation  on  thofe  impious  dogs."  IcA  he  flrould  join  t!ic  lliangcrs  a.  au.ii  him.  T<?  this 

Pi/.arro,  who  during  this  long  conference  had  with  he  was  the  rather  inclined,  as  he  had  got  inhumation 
d ffi  uky  reftruincd  his  foldiers,  eager  to  fefze  the  rich  that  the  captive  prince  had  l«en  making  applications 
fpoils  of  which  they  had  now  fo  near  a \ievr,  fmme-  to  them,  and  had  offered  them  a much  larger  fum 
diatcly  gave  the  fignal  of  affault.  At  once  the  martial  thin  what  wav  Uipi.litc  ! for  the  Inca's  raufom  ; and 
nufic  iliuck  uy,  the  cannon  tnd  mulkct*  began  to  in  confluence  of  this  determination  the  unfortunate 
fire,  the  horfc  fatlicd  out  fiercely  to  the  charge,  the  prime  loll  his  life- 

infantry  ruihed  on  fword  in  hand.  The  Peruvians,  In  the  mean  time  the  Indians  daily  arrived  at  C«- 
a lonjihcd  at  the  fuddennefs  of  an  attack  which  they  xamalca  with  vail  quantities  of  tre  fire ; the  fight  of 
did  not  expect,  and  di  firmed  with  the  definitive  e.-  winch  fo  much  inflamed  the  Spaniards,  that  they  in- 
fers of  the  fire-arms,  and  the  irrtfiftiMe  impreffion  of  lifted  upon  an  immediate  divifion  : and  this  bcin  * 
the  cavalry,  fled  with  univcrfal  confirmation  on  every  complied  with,  thirc  fell  to  the  (hare  of  e>ch  horfcm.au 
fide,  without  attempting  cither  to  annoy  the  enemy  8000  pefot,  at  that  time  not  inferior  to  the  value  of  as 
or  to  defend  thcmfclves.  Pizarro*  at  the  head  of  his  many  pounds  ftcrlirgin  theprcfiiit  century,  and  half  *s 
chofin  bond,  ad>ancei  direfUy  towards  the  Inca  ; snd  much  to  each  foot  foldicr,  P zatro  snd  his  officers  re- 
though  his  nobles  crowded  orrund  him  with  efficient  ceiYng  (hares  proportion. blc  to  their  dignity.  A frith 
zeal,  and  .fell  in  numbers  at  h’s  feet,  while  they  vied  part  was  uferved  for  the  emperor,  tr-getber  with  forae 
©oe  with  another  in  facriftcin^  their  own  Iocs,  that  vefieh  of  curiou*  workmanfhip  as  a pnfent.  In  con- 
they  might  cover  the  fccrcd  perfen  of  their  foverci  n,  fequence  of  this  immenfe  acquifition  of  wealth,  many 
the  Spmiards  foon  penetrated  to  the  royal  feat ; and  of  the  Spaniards  1 ecamc  clamorous  for  their difeharge 4 
Pizarro  feiztng  the  Inca  by  the  arm,  dragged  him  to  wh:ch  was  readily  grunted  by  their  general,  a>  well 
the  ground,  and  carried  him  as  a prifoner  to  his  quar-  knowing  that  the  difplay  of  their  riches  would  not 
ters.  The  fite  of  the  monarch  Lncrcafcd  the  pre.ipi-  fail  to  allure  advent  liters  more  hardy,,  though  Lf«  opu- 
tale  flight  o*  his  followers  'Fite  Spaniards  pm  fired  lent,  to  his  ftanJard.  13 

them  towards  ivery  quarter,  and,  with  deliberate  and  After  this  divifi*  n of  the  fpoil.  At  ibalipl  was  very  Pir-rro  rc~ 
unrelenting  barbarity,  continued  to  flughter  wretched  importunate  with  Pizarro  in  order  to  recover.hii  liher- f°-vc*  r° 
fugitives  who  never  once  offered  at  refinance.  The  ty  ; but  the  Span  ar  l,  with  unparalleled  treachery  andf“l,J^ 
carnage  did  r.ot  ceafe  until  the  clofe  of  day.  A!  ovc  cruelty,  had  now  determined  to  put  him  to  death. 

<OCO  Peruvians  were  killed.  Not  a Angle  Spaniard  this  be  was  urged  by  Almagro's  foldiers,  who,  though 
fell,  nor  was  one  wounded  but  Pizarro  himfclf,  whofe  the y had  received  an  equal  (hare  with  the  reft,  were 
hand  was  (lightly  hurt  hyoac  of  his  own  fulliers,  while  fill!  unfatisfied.  The  Inca’s  raiifum  had  net  been 


i0  ftruggling  eagerly  to  lay  hold  on  the  Inca. 

Ht  offers  The  ylunrir  taken  era  this  occafion  was  immenfe, 
*r.  im-  but  ihc  Spaniards  were  Hill  unf'.tisfied  ; which  being 
obferved  by  the  Inca,  he  endeavoured  to  appty  himfclf 
ktrtj.  ’ to  <hcir  ruling  pjffion,  avnrhc,  in  or ‘er  to  obtain  his 
liberty;  and  therefore  oflbred  fuch  a ranfom  as  afto* 
ciLhed  them,  even  after  all  they  knew  concerning  the 
opulence  of  the  country.  The  apartment  in  which  he 
was  confined  was  23  feet  in  length  and  16  in  breadth  ; 
and  all  this  fpacc  he  engaged  to  fill  with  vcffcls  of  gold 
as  high  as  he  oould  reach.  This  propofal  was  eagerly 
caught  by  Pizarro,  and  a line  was  drawn  upon  the 
walls  to  mark  the  ftipulated  height. 


completed  ; ami  they  were  apprehenfive,  that  whatever 
f.ims  Uiight  aflenvards  be  ! mug  lit  in,  the  troops  of 
Pizarro  would  appropriate  them  to  themfclvca  ns  pan 
of  that  ranfom.  They  inf.flvd  with  Piznrro,  therefore, 
to  put  him  to  death,  that  all  the  adventurers  might 
for  the  future  be  on  an  equal  footing.  Account* 
were  I kiwifv  received  that  troops  were  jiffemM  ng  in 
the  remote  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  Pizarro 
fufpedtd  to  be  done  ! y the  Inca's  ruders.  Thefe  ac- 
counts were  heightened  by  one  PbilipniUo  an  Indian 
interpreter,  who  had  conceived  a pjffion  for  one  of 
the  unhappy  monarch's  wives;  and  for  that  reafon 
wiffitd  to  have  him  put  to  death.  Aubalipa  himfclf,. 


too* 
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Vv'ru.  too,  ha)  the  misfortune  to  baften  hil  own  rma  by  his 
conceiving  a contemptuous  notion  of  Pizarro,  which 
he  had  not  the  precaution  to  conceal.  He  had,  fince 
they  were  fitli  difeovered  by  him,  admired  the  Euro- 
pean arts  of  rending  a#4  writing,  snd  wifhed  much  to 
know  whether  he  (hould  regard  it  a*  a natural  or  ac- 
quired talent.  In  order  to  determine  this,  be  deli  red 
o*'c  of  the  foldiera  who  euarded  him  to  writ*,  the  name 
of  God  upon  the  nail  of  hit  thumb.  This  he  (bowed  to 
fcveral  Spaniaids  fuccrfiively,  afking  its  meaning;  and, 
to  hi*  furprifc,  they  all  returned  the  fame  nnfwer.  At 
length  Pizarro  entered  ; and,  on  presenting  it  to  him, 
he  blulhed,  and  was  obliged  to  own  his  ignorance  { 
which  Jnfpircil  the  Inca  with  the  contemptuous  notion 
ol  him  a'>ove  ment ‘one  3* 

.Atabalipa  ^ order,  however,  to  give  fomc  (how  of  juflice  to 
arc  (.fed  arid  fur  h a dctcfiable  action,  and  that  he  might  he  ex- 
cordon-  eropted  from  ibmdirg  fin  ly  ns  the  perpetrator.  Pi- 
^ * xano  re  Solved  to  accvtc  the  Inca  of  (ome  capital  crime, 
and  inilitute  a comt  of  judicature  for  thcjpurpTe  of 
trying  him.  For  this  purooft,  he  appointed  himfelf 
and  Almagro,  with  two  albftants,  as  judges,  with  full 
powers  to  acquit  or  condemn  : an  attorney-general 
was  named  to  cwy  on  the  profccution  in  the  king’s 
name  ; counfellcrs  were  chofcn  to  atfift  the  prifoner  in 
his  defence  j and  clerks  were  ordained  to  record,  the 
proceedings  of  court.  Before  this*  ftrange  tribunal  a 
charge  was  exhibited  dill  more  ftnuwcing.  It  confided 
of  various  articles : that  Atabalipa,  though  a bollard, 
had  difpoflclicd  the  lawul  owner  of  the  throne,  and 
ufurprd  the  rt  gal  power  ; that  he  h d put  his  bro- 
ther and  lawful  fovercign  to  death  ; that  he  was-  an 
idol; ter,  and  had  not  only  permitted,  hut  commanded 
the  cficring  up  of  hut*  an  facrifices  ; that  he  h*d  a 
great  number  of  concubine*  ; that  finre  his  imprifon- 
snciit,  he  had  wailed  and  en  bexxled  the  royal  trea- 
sure*, which  now  belonged  of  right  to  the  conqurrom; 
and  that  he  ha'  excited  hie  fo!  jids  to  take  ?-p  arms 
again, l the  Spaniards.  On  thefe  heads  of  accufation 
they  proceeded  to  try  the  forerrign  of  a great  empire, 
over  whom  they  had  no  jurifdi&ion.  To  all  thefe 
charge*  the  Inca  pleaded  not  guilty.  With  refpeft  to 
the  i’eath  of  his  brother,  he  alleged,  that  the  Spa- 
•iardi  could  take  no  cognizance  of  the  fa&,  With 
% regard  to  the  taxes  which  he  had  levied,  and  the  wars 
he  had  earned  on,  they  were  nothing  to  the  Spa- 
niards ; and  as  to  the  confpir«:cy  againft  the  Spaniards, 
be  utterly  denied  it.  He  called  heaven  and  earth  to 
witnefi  the  integrity  of  hi*  conduct,  and  how  faith- 
fully he  had  performed  hi*  engagements,  and  the  per- 
fidy of  his  aecufcrs.  He  ck fired  to  be  fent  over  to 
Spain  to  take  his  trial  before  the  emperor  ; hut  no 
i»  regard  was  pail  to  Iris  intreaties.  He  was  con  'emned 
to  be  burnt  alive  ; whi  h cruel  fenttnee  was  mitigated, 
t * as  a great  favour,  to  firangling ; and  t!>e  unhappy  mo- 
narch was  executed  without  mercy. 

The  death  o-  the  Inca  was  followed  by  a revolution 
in  the  Spanish  aff-iirs,  who  now  became  generally 
odious.  Hideous  cries  were  fit  up  by  his  women  as 
the  funeral  proceffi  n palled  by  tberr  .ip-.rlmcnt  ; many 
offered  to  bury  tfcen.felves  alive  with  him  { and  ou 
being  hinder*  d,  firangled  themfekes  out  of  grief  and 
13  vexation.  The  whole  town  of  Caxamalca  was  filled 
rvvob^f  with  lamentation,  which  quickly  extended  itfelf  over 
the  Peru-  the  whole  kingdom.  Friends  and  enemies  accufcd  the 
visas. 


Spaniards  of  inhumanity  and  treachery.  Loads  t»f  Pm 
gold  that  were  coming  to  Cnxanali'a  by  order  of  the  11 
dereafed  Inca  were  now  flopped  1 and  the  lofs  of  the 
treafure  was  the  firft  unfortunate  confcqumce  which 
the  Spxni  irds  felt  from  their  late  iniquitous  condueL 
I he  two  fact  ions  of  Indians  united  againit  Pizarro  s 
and  many  of  the  Spaniards  not  only  exclaimed  agarafi 
the  cruelty  of  the  jml^ra,  but  would  even  have  mu- 
tinied. had  not  a Jrnfe  of  the  impending  danger  kept 
them  quiet.  At  Ct  xco  the  friends  ol  the  emperor 
Hnafcar  proclaimed  Manco  Capac  the  legitimate  hro- 
tlrtr  of  the  late  Incs,  determining  to  fupport  him  to 
the  lull  ngainll  all  the  machinations  of  hr*  enemies. 

Pizirro,  in  the  menu  time,  fet  up  Taptrpa,  the  foil 
of  Atabalipa,  ctufinghirn  to  I e treated  with  all  the 
honours  due  to  an  emperor.  Immediately  he  fet  out 
for  Cnx;o,  the  gaining  of  which  wss  abiblutcly  ne- 
cefiary  fir  hi**  defign.  An  *rmv  of  Indians  occupied 
the  ;>  lfi%  and  rcfolved  to  difpute  his  progrefa.  The 
coutdl,  however,  was  fi»on  decided  ; the  Spanifh  ca- 
va  ry  bore  down  every'  thing  before  them,  and  great 
numbers  o Indians  were  llain.  The  conquerors  gained 
a conlulerablc  booty  ; an.’.  Pizarro  difpatched  Alma- 
gro to  reduce  Cuzco,  while  he  himfelf  founded  a new 
col  my  in  the  fruitful  valley  of  Xaum  ; which,  how- 
ever, was  not  permanent,  being  afterwards  removed  to 
the  phee  where  Lima  now  ftr.ndl. 

While  Pizarro  was  thus  employed,  another  com- 
mander, named  FeriTmantio  Soti,  was  detached  with 
6 3 horfe  to  make  the  befi  of  his  way  to  Cuzco,  and 
clear  the  road  for  the  march  of  the  remainder  of  the 
army.  He  was  oppofrd  by  a formidable  iollc£ti  »n  of 
Indians,  who  had  fortified  themfelvea  in  oricr  to  de- 
fend a pafii  againit  him : for  which  rcnfiin,  fearing  left 
his  ftrength  might  be  uneqml,  he  fent  a meflage  to 
Pizarro,  defiling  that  the  Inca  might  join  him,  think- 
ing that  his  prefence  would  awe  the  Peruvian*,  and 
prevent  the  further  efiufion  of  blood  ; t ut  hit  expecta- 
tions were  frufi rated  by  the  death  of  the  Inca,  which 
happened  about  this  time ; fo  that  there  was  now  a 
nneflity  for  having  rccourfe  to  arms  ; for  as  the  Spa- 
niards fet  up  no  perfon  in  his  room,  the  title  of  Manco 
Capxc  was  univerfally  acknowledged. 

In  the  mean  time,  a new  fupply  of  foldiers  arriving 
from  Spain,  Benalcazir,  governor  of  St  Michael,  un- 
dertook *n  expedition  againft  Quito,  where,  accor  !- 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  ni lives,  Atabalipa  had  left 
the  greatell  part  of  his  treafure.  He  accompliftied 
his  purpofc  with  very  great  difficulty,  having  a coun- 
try coveted  with  rocks  nnd  mountain*  to  pafs,  and 
being  oppofed  by  large  bodies  of  the  native*.  But 
when  he  got  pofieffion  of  the  city,  to  bis  extreme  mor- 
tili  ;atiou  he  found  that  the  inhabitants  had  canted  oft 
all  their  gold  and  Filver  } for  they  being  now  acquaint- 
ed with  the  ruling  paffion  of  the  Spaniards,  had 
taken  care  to  difippoint  it,  by  removing  the  treafure* 
which  they  knew  very  well  had  been  the  caufc  of  the 
expedition. 

About  the  fame  time  Alvarado  governor  of  Guati- chili  inv*. 
mala,  invaded  the  province  of  Chili.  In  thia  expedited  by  Ac- 
tion his  troops  endured  fuch  hardfiiips,  ami  fitftered 
fo  much  from  the  cold  among  the  Andes,  that  a fifth 
part  of  the  men  and  all  the  horfr*  died,  an  ! at  the 
fame  time  the  reft  were  fo  mnch  difpiriccd  : nd  ema- 
ciated, that  they  became  quite  uoiit  lor  fcrvice.  What 
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Peru  was  wot  A of  all,  when  the?  had  arrived  at  the  end  of 

w v—  thetr  journey,  tt  ry  met  with  a body  of  Spaniards 
drawn  up  in  hoAile  array  to  oppofe  them.  Thcfe  had 
been  fent  againft  him  ly  Pizario,  who  claimed  Chili 
at  part  of  hi*  jurif-'i&ion,  anJ  were  now  joined  by 
,5  Bcnulcarar,  with  the  troops  under  his  command.  *AI 
Hrij'bli  virado,  ho  v ever,  id  v meed  boldly  to  the  attack;  but, 
Ktti  lif  i*i-  on  interpolttion  ot  feme  moderate  men  in  each 
°.t0  p rty,  the  difference  was  accommodated.  Alvarado 
tisetflter-  enj*a  ed  to  return  to  his  government,  upon  lu«  being 
pile.  paid  l CO, 300  ptios  to  defray  the  cxpcnce  of  his  arma 
mint.  However,  toll  o*  his  followers  remained  in  the 
country,  and  enlidtd  in  the  fcrvice  of  Piztrro. 

In  the  mean  tone  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  the  brothtr  of 
the  general,  had  landed  in  Spain,  wfure  he  produced 
Inch  in  mtnf  qt*ntitir#  of  K°ld  and  filver  as  aflomih- 
cd  the  court,  even  niter  all  they  had  fecu  of  the  wealth 
,5  of  their  new  Uncovered  territories.  The  general's  au- 
H.r«ur»  tfority  was  confirmed  to  him  with  new  powers  <md 
O'  i mJ  privileges,  and  the  addition  of  70  lea  rues  extend  ng 
0 along  the  «oaft,  tn  the  fouthw  rd  of  the  territory 
t^urt'of  granted  in  his  former  patent.  Almagro  had  the  title 
bpiui.  of  adtiantado  or  gtrt'rnor  confcrre  ! upon  him,  with 
jurifdittion  over  2 o leagues  of  a country  lying  fouth- 
warxl  from  the  province  ai Filed  to  Pizarro  ; he  him. 
fclf  was  made  a kni»*ht  of  the  order  ot  St  J «?o. 

Of  thefe  tranfa&ioiu  fotrtr  accounts  were  rtccived  at 
Peru  before  the  arrival  of  Ferdin  nd  Pizarro  himfeit ; 
and  no  fooncr  did  Abna  :ro  hear  that  he  had  obtained 
rhe  royal  grant  of  an  independent  government,  than, 
pretending  that  Cuzco,  the  capital  of  all  Peru,  foy 
within  his  jurifdidion,  he  attempted  to  feize  it.  Pi* 
zarro  was  no  left  ready  to  oppofe  him  ; and  a very 
dangerous  civil  war  was  about  to  take  pi  tee,  when  the 
quarrel  was  made  up,  on  condition  that  Almagro 
fhould  attempt  the  ccnqnrft  of  Chili ; and  if  he  did 
not  find  there  an  eAahlilhment  equivalent  to  his  ex 
pc  Clarions,  Pizarro  fhould  yield  up  to  him  pan  of 
Peru.  *■ 

By  this  reconciliation  Pizarro  was  left  at  liberty 
to  fettle  the  internal  policy  of  his  province,  which, 
though  little  qualified  for  a legifljtor,  he  attempted, 
by  dividing  the  country  into  various  diAridt*,  ap. 
pointing  magiilrates  to  prefide  in  each,  an  ’ eftal  hlh- 
mg  fuch  regulations  concerning  the  admimftration  of 
joMice,  the  royal  revenue,  5tc.  a*  occurred  to  him, 

1 The  feat  of  government  he  removed  from  Cuzco  to  Li 
ma,  which  he  named  CcvJaJ  Jet  Ioj  Reyn,  and  which 
name  it  (till  retains  among  the  Spaniards  in  all  legal 
anil  formal  deeds.  Its  other  name,  l.'ima,  is  a cor. 
niption  of  Rimac,  the  name  of  the  valley  in  which  the 
city  Hands. 

In  the  mean  time  Almagro  had  fet  out  on  his  expe- 
dition to  Chili;  the  event  of  which  has  been  related 
under  the  article  Chili  : an  ! while  he  was  thus  em- 
ployed, Piawrro  encouraged  fome  of  his  moft  diAin- 
gurihed  officers  to  invade  thofc  provinces  of  the  empire 
which  had  not  yet  been  vifited  f y the  Spaniards.  This 
he  did  with  a view  to  keep  thtm  employed,  and  pre- 
vent tumults ; but  it  was  attended  with  very  terrible 
confeqncnces.  No  fooner  did  Manco  C;  pa.  the  Inca 
perceive  the  fecurity  ot  the  Spaniards  in  tru*  dividing 
their  forces,  than  he  Ye  zed  the  opportunity  ol  making 
one  vigorous  effort  to  redrefs  the  wrongs  of  himfclf 
and  his  countrymen,  and  expel  the  luvaders,  wtiu  had 


tyrannized  in  fuch  a cruel  manner  Though  ftri&ly  Peru, 
guarded  by  the  Spaniards,  he  found  means  to  com.i.u-  » 
niente  his  intentions  to  the  chief  mrn  of  his  nation, 
whom  he  joined  in  the  year  M36,  under  pretence  of 
celebrating  a fcftivd  which  he  had  obtained  liberty  %y 
from  Pizarro  to  attend.  Upon  this  the  Aar  Jard  of  A Hn-i-kiil 
war  was  immediately  erecled,  aid  a moll  fort;.:  : ble 1 
army,  according  to  the  Spanrh  h»ftr>ri  ;tiS,  ol  203, COD  j?(  lV11Q1 
men  college!.  M ny  Spaniard:-  *'ere  mafiacred  in 
their  habitations,  and  fcvc^al  del?'  nunts  entirely  cut 
off;  and  while  this  vaft  army  laid  ;.:ge  ’0  Cuzco,  ano- 
ther formidable  holy  inveiled  L '.*a,  and  r :pt  the  go- 
vernor elofely  (hut  up.  The  greatiit  elf  , however* 
was  made  agninA  Cut  o,  which  was  de>  idid  by  Pi- 
zarro and  his  two  brothers,  with  on.y  170  men.  The 
fiege  Jailed  nine  months  ; many  of  t-  e Spi  niardi  were 
killed  ; among  whom  wan  Juan  Pizarro,  the  g<ner  l’s 
brother,  and  ilie  bed  beloved  of  them  all.  he  reft 
were  reduced  to  the  moll  defprrate  fituuion,  when 
Almagro  appeared  fudienlv  tn  the  nti/hbourbood  of 
Cuzco.  He  had  receded  fuch  accounts  of  the  infur- 
reetion  in  Peru,  as  would  at  3ny  met  have  determined 
him  to  return  to  the  aifiltince  of  Pizarro  ; but  btftdea 
this,  he  bad  now  received  the  roy  tl  patent,  creating 
him  governor  of  Chili,  and  deemed  it  certain  beyond 
ail  contradiction,  that  Cuz  o lay  within  his  junfdic- 
tion  ; for  which  rcafon  he  hallened  to  prevent  it  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Peruvians.  On  his  arri- 
val his  sffidauce  was  folicited  b>  both  parties.  Thu 
Inca  made  many  advantageous  propofols;  but  at  length 
defpriring  of  obtaining  a"iy  cordial  union  with  a Spa- 
niard, he  attacked  him  in  the  night  by  furprife  with-  ^ 
a great  body  of  chofen  troops  But  the  Spauilh  va*  They  are 
lour  end  diftiplinc  prevailed  againff  all  the  numbers  ofd«fcatyd, 
their  enemies;  and  the  Peruvians  were  repulfcd  with*^*£' 
fuch  (laughter,  that  a great  part  of  the  remainder  dif-  ^ 
perfe  and  Almagro  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Cuzco 
without  oppofition.  PizanroV  rcithers  took  mralures 
to  oppolc  bb  entrance ; but  prudence  for  the  prefent 
redra  ned  both  parties  from  entering  into  a civil  war 
while  they  were  furrounded  with  enemies;  and  there- 
fore each  leader  endeavoured  to  corrupt  the  followers 
ol  his  antagoniil.  in  this  Almagro  had  the  advantage  ; 
and  fo  many  of  Pizarro**  troops  deferted  in  the  night, 
that  Almigri  was  encouraged  to  advance  towards  the 
city,  where  he  furpriled  the  reminds ; and  invcAing  0 
the  houfc  where  the  two  brothers  were  lodged,  he  c®m- 
pdled  them,  after  sn  obttlnate  defence,  to  lurrender 
at  diferetion ; and  Almagro’s  authority  over  Cuzco 
was  immediately  recognized  as  authentic. 

In  this  frny  only  two  or  three  perfons  were  killed  ; Civil  war 
but  matters  foon  began  to  wear  a more  fcrious  afpecl.  between 
Fmncis  Pizarro,  having  difi.erfed  the  Peruvians  who  * 
invelled  Lima,  and  received  loniidcrable  reinforce- gto. 
raents  from  other  provinces,  ordered  5 o men  under 
the  command  of  Alonfo  de  Alvarado  to  march  toCuzco* 
in  hopes  of  relieving  his  brotheit,  if  they  wrre  not  al. 
ready  cut  off.  t'hey  advanced  to  a fmatl  '.illanoe  from 
the  capital,  before  they  knew  that  they  had  a m«>re 
formidable  enemy  thanthr*  Imliarm  to  encounter.  Wnen 
they  law  their  countrymen  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of 
a river  to  oppofe  them,  they  were  ^really  furpriled  j 
however,  Almagro,  who  wifhed  rather  to  gain  them 
than  to  fight,  began  withattempring  to  feduce  their 
leader.  Alvarado  could  not  by  any  means  be  gained 
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Fern,  rtver  ; bni  Wing  inferior  in  military  Dell,  Almtgr  > at- 
tacked  him  by  furprifc,  entirely  defeated  and  difpifcd 
his  army,  taking  himfelf  and  fome  of  his  principal  of- 
fice ts  prifoners. 

This  vi&oiy  feemed  deciflve  ; and  Almagro  was  ad- 
vifed  to  make  it  fo  by  putting  to  death  Gonzalo  end 
Ferdinand  Pizarro,  Alvarado,  and  feme  others  jyhom 
be  could  not  hope  to  gain.  This  advice,  however,  he 
drclined  from  motives  of  humanity,  and  a defirc  of 
making  his  adverfary  appear  the  aggreflor.  For  thefe 
reaf  >ns,  in  Head  of  matching  direAly  againft  Pizarro, 
he  retired  quietly  to  Cuzco  ; which  gave  his  adverfary 
time  to  reeplird  himfelf  from  the  difordcr  into  which 
the  news  of  fo  many  difaiUrs  had  thrown  him.  He 
began  again  to  praclife  upon  Almagro  thofe  art* 
which  had  before  proved  fuccefaful ; and  Almagro 
again  fnflered  himfelf  to  be  deceived  hy  pretended  of- 
fers of  pacification.  The  negoctariona  for  this  pur- 
pose were  protracted  for  feveral  mouths  ; and  while 
Almagro  was  employed  in  dcte&ing  and  eluding  the 
fraudulent  intentions  of  the  governor,  Gonzalo  Pi- 
y.arro  and  Alvarado  found  means  to  corrupt  the  fol- 
diert  who  guarded  them,  and  not  only  made  their  own 
efcape,  but  perfua  Jed  6o  of  Almagro’s  men  to  ac- 
company them.  There  now  remained  only  Ferdinand 
Pizarro  in  the  hands  oc  Almagro;  and  he  was  delivered 
hy  another  a A of  treachery.  The  sreneral  pronofe  5 
that  all  points  of  contraverfv  fhould  be  fubmitted  to 
the  deefiinn  nf  their  fovereign  : *and  that  Ferdinand 
Pizarro  fhould  be  inftantly  fet  at  liberty,  and  return  to 
Spain,  together  with  fome  other  officers  whom  the 
general  propofed  to  fend  over  to  ftrnw  the  juft  ice  of 
his  clrtima  Though  the  intention  of  Pizarro  hy  ma- 
tin.- this  propofal  was  evident,  Almagro  was  deceived 
by  it,  ami  releafrd  thofe  whom  Przarro  wanted;  which 
he  had  no  fooncr  done,  than  the  latter  threw  off  all 
difguife,  and  openly  declared,  that  arms  alone  muft 
now  decide  the  matter  between  them.  He  therefore 
immediately  fet  out  for  Cuzco  with  an  army  of  700 
snen,  to  which  Almagro  had  only  500  to  oppofe. 
From  the  wcaknefs  of  his  forces,  probably,  Almagro 
did  not  attempt  to  cruard  fome  tlrong  pafles,  through 
which  Pizarro  had  to  march,  hut  waited  patieotly  for 
bis  adverfary  iu  a plain  open  country, 

%>  In  the  mean  time,  Pir.arro  advanced  without  any 

Almaz-'  oV  ft  ruction  from  his  enemy  ; and  an  engagement  foon 
andukrn  happened,  in  which  Almagro  was  defeated  and  taken 
prifooer,  prifdner.  The  conquerors  behaved  with  great  cruel- 
ty, maflacring  a great  number  of  officers,  and  treating 
Almngro  himfilf  with  great  feverity.  The  Indiant 
had  aflemblcd  in  great  numbers  to  fee  the  battle,  with 
an  intention  to  join  the  vanquiftinl  party  t but  were  fo 
much  overawed  hy  the  Spaniards,  that  they  retired 
quietly  after  the  battle  was  over,  and  thus  loft  the 
only  opportunity  they  ever  had  of  expelling  their  ty- 
rants.— Almagro,  after  having  for  fome  moeths  lan- 
guished in  prifon,  was  at  length  formally  tried,  and 
condemned  to  die  by  Pizarro.  Notwithstanding  his 
confummatc  bravery,  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  this 
hardy  veteran  could  not  bear  the  deliberate  approach 
of  death,  but  condefeended  to  ufe  intrcatics  to  F.vc  his 
life.  The  Pizarros,  however,  continued  inflexible  ; 
and  be  was  full  ftrangled  in  prifon,  and  then  publicly 
beheaded.  He  left  one  fon  by  an  Indian  woman. 


whom  he  appointed  his  fucceObr,  by  virtue  of  a power  Ten. 
granted  him  by  the  emperor.  ~ » 

As  during  thefe  diftenfions  all  intercourse  with  Spain 
ceafed,  it  was  fome  time  before  the  accounts  of  the  civil 
war  were  received  at  court.  The  firft  intelligence  was 
given  hy  fome  of  Almigra's  foldieri,  who  had  left 
America  on  the  ruin  of  their  caufe  | and  they  did  not 
fail  to  reprefent  the  iojuftice  and  violence  of  Pizarro 
in  the  ftrongeft  colours,  which  ftrongly  prejudiced  the 
emperor  againft  him.  In  a ihort  time,  however,  Fer- 
dinand Pizarro  arrived,  and  endeavoured  to  give  mat- 
ters a new  turn.  The  emperor  was  uncertain  which 
of  them  he  ought  to  believe  ; and  therefore  thought  it 
ncccflSry  to  fen,*',  over  fome  perfon  with  ample  powers 
to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  and  to  deter- 
mine ccrta:niy  who  was  in  the  wrong.,  If  he  found  the 
governor  ftill  alive,  he  wjs  to  affome  only  the  title  of 
judge,  in  order  to  have  the  appearance  of  a&ing  in 
concert  with  biro but  if  he  «'*s  dead,  the  viceroy 
night  I’.ten  produce  his  commiflum  appointing  him  Pi- 
zarro's  fucccflf.r  in  the  government.  This  complaifsr.ee 
to  Pizarro,  however,  pr*.  reded  more  from  a dread  of 
his  power  than  Irons  • ny  otner  thing;  for  in  the  mean 
time,  his  brother  Ferdinand  was  arretted  at  Madrid, 
and  confined  to  a prifon,  where  he  remained  above  20 
years  The  perfon  nominated  to  this  important  tiuft 
was  Chrtftoval  Vaca  de  Caftro.  ,t 

While  ihis  gentleman  wes  prepaiing  for  his  voyage,  Peru  <2- 
PIz-uto,  conflicting  himfelf  as  the  unrivalled  mailer  of  sided  by 
Peru,  proceeded  to  parcel  out  its  territories  among  the  pliar,0y| 
’ouquerors  i and  had  this  diviGon  been  made  with  any 
dtgree  of  impartiality,  the  extent  of  country  which  he 
had  to ! eftow  was  fufficient  to  have  gratified  hia* friends, 
tnd  to  have  gained  his  enemies.  But  Pizarro  conduc- 
ted this  tranla&ion,  not  with  the  equity  and  candour  of 
a judge  attentive  to  difeover  and  to  reward  merit,  but 
with  the  illiberal  fpirit  of  a party. leader,  JLarge  di- 
ftri&%  in  parts  of  the  country  moll  cultivated  and  po- 
pulous, were  fet  ap«t  as  his  own  property,  or  grimed 
to  his  brothers,  his  adherents,  an!  favourites.  To 
others,  lots  left  valuable  anJ  inviting  were  afligned. 

The  followers  of  Almagro,  amongft  whom  were  many 
of  the  original  adventurers,  to  whofe  valour  and  per- 
fcveiance  Pizarro  was  indebted  for  his  fuccefs,  were 
totally  excluded  from  sny  portion  in  thofe  lands,  to} 
wards  the  acouifltion  of  which  they  had  contributed 
fo  largely.  As  the  vanity  of  every  individual  fets  an 
immoderate  value  upon  hii  own  ftrvices,  and  the  idea 
of  each,  concerning  the  rccompence  due  to  them,  rofe 
gradually  to  a more  exorbitant  height  in  proportion 
as  their  conqucfta  extended,  all  who  were  difappointed 
in  their  expectations  exclaimed  loudly  againft  the  ra- 
pacioufnefs  and  partiality  of  the  governor.  The  par- 
tifans  of  Almagro  murmured  in  fecret,  and  meditated 
revenge. 

Rapid  as  the  prog  refs  of  the  Spaniards  in  South 
America  had  been  flnee  Pizarro  landed  in  Pern,  their 
avidity  of  dominion  was  not  yet  faihfled.  The  officers 
to  whom  Ferdinand  Pizarro  gave  the  command  of  dif- 
ferent detachments,  penetrated  into  feveral  new  pro- 
vinces ; and  though  fome  of  them  were  expofed  te* 
great  hardlhips  in  the  cold  and  barren  regions  of  the 
Andes,  and  others  fuffered  dill  rtfs  not  inferior  amidft 
the  wood  asd  maxfhcs  of  the  plains,  they  made  difeo- 
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Pew.  series  and  conquefts  which  extended  their  knowledge 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  added  to  their  power.  Pe- 
dro de  Valdivia  rr- a flumed  Almagro'a  fchetne  of  inva- 
ding Chili  ; and,  notwithftanding  the  fortitude  of  the 
native#  in  defending  their  pofleffions,  made  fuch  pro- 
grtfs  in  the  conqueft  of  the  country,  that  he  founded 
the  city  of  St  Jago,  and  gave  a beginning  to  the  efta- 
Mifhment  of  the  Spanilh  domiulon  there.  But  of  all 
the  enterprifes  undertaken  about  thi#  period,  that  of 
3t  . Gonzales  Pizarro  was  the  moft  remarkable.  The  go- 
Biptdifton  vernor>  wi,0  fcenu  t0  have  refolved  that  no  perfon  in 
taai**  **  P<ru  pofTefa  any  fhtion  of  diftinguifhed  emi- 

nence or  authority  but  thofe  of  hi#  own  family,  had 
deprived  Benalcazar,  the  conqueror  of  Quito,  of  hi# 
command  in  that  kingdom,  and  appointed  hit  brother 
Gonzales  to  take  the  government  of  it.  He  inftruded 
him  to  attempt  the  difeovery  and  conqueft  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  eaft  of  the  Andes ; which,  according  to  the 
. information  of  the  Indian#,  abounded  with  cinnamon 
and  othrr  valuable  fpicea.  Gonzales,  not  inferior  to 
any  of  hia  brother#  in  courage,  and  no  lefs  ambitious 
of  acquiring  diflin&ion,  eagerly  engaged  in  this  diffi- 
cult fervice.  He  fet  out  from  Quito  at  the  head  of 
340  foldicr#,  near  one  half  of  whom  were  horfemen, 
with  4000  Indians  to  carry  their  provisions.  In  for- 
cing their  way  through  the  defiles,  or  over  the  ridges 
of  the  Andes,  excefi  of  cold  and  fatigue,  to  neither  of 
which  they  were  accuftomed,  proved  fatal  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  wretched  attendants.  The  Spaniards,  tho* 
more  robuft,  and  inured  to  a variety  of  climates,  fuf- 
fered  confiderably,  and  loft  fome  men  ; but  when  they 
defeended  into  the  low  country,  their  diftrefs  increafcd. 
During  two  mouths  it  rained  inccflantly,  without  any 
interval  of  fair  weather  long  enough  to  dry  their  clothca. 
The  vaft  plains  upon  which  they  were  now  entering, 
either  fcltogctbcr  without  inhabitants,  or  occupied  by 
the  rudeft  and  leaft  induflriou#  tribes  in  the  New  World, 
yielded  little  fubfiftcnce.  They  could  not  advance  a 
ftep  but  at  they  cut  a road  through  woods,  or  made  it 
through  marfhes.  Such  inceflant  toil,  and  continual 
fcarcity  of  food,  feem  more  than  fuffLicnt  to  have  ex- 
hnuftrd  and  difpirited  any  troops.  But  the  fortitude 
and  pcrfeverance  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  <6th  century 
were  infupeTable.  Allured  by  frequent  but  falfe  ac- 
counts of  rich  countries  before  them,  they  ptrfifted  in 
flruggling  on,  until  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Coca 
or  Napo,  one  of  the  large  rivers  whofe  waters  pour  in- 
to the  Maragnon,  and  contribute  to  its  grandeur. 
There,  with  infinite  labour,  they  buih  a bark,  which 
they  expected  would  prove  ‘of  great  utility,  both  in 
conveying  them  over  rivers,  in  procuring  provifions 
and  in  exploring  the  country.  This  wan  manned  with 
50  foldiets,  under  the  command  of  Francis  Orellana, 
the  officer  next  in  rank  to  Pirarro.  The  ftream  oar- 
ried  them  down  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  they  were  foon 
far  a head  of  their  countrymen,  who  followed  (lowly 
u and  with  difficulty  by  land. 

OrtIUna  At  this  dillance  from  his. commander,  Orellana,  a 
tlfcriw*  7oun*  man  *n  a*pir*nf  began  to  fancy  himfelf 
Mirijrr;or>  independent ; and,  iranfported  with  the  predominant 
and  defert#  pa^on  of  the  age,  be  formed  the  feheme  of  diftinguifh- 
frutro,  ing  himfelf  as  a difeoverer,  by  following  the  conrfe  of 
the  Maragnon  until  it  joined  the  ocean,  and  by  fur- 
veymg  the  vaft  regions  through  which  it  flows.  This 
fchetne  of  Orellana's  was  as  bold  as  it  was  treacherous. 
For,  if  he  be  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  having  vio- 
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lated  his  duty  to  his  commander,  and  wfth  hairing 
abandoned  his  fellow-foldiers  in  a pathlefs  defert,  where 
they  had  hardly  any  hopes  of  fuccefs,  or  even  of  fafety, 
but  what  were  founded  on  the  fervice  which  they  ex- 
pected from  the  bark,  his  crime  is,  m fome  meafure, 
balanced  by  the  glory  of  having  ventured  upon  a na- 
vigation of  near  2000  leagues,  through  unknown  na- 
tion#, in  a vellel  haftilv  conftrutfed  with  green  timber, 
and  by  very  unfkilful  hand#,  without  provifions,  with- 
out a compafs,  or  a pilot-  But  his  courage  and  ala- 
crity fupplied  every  deficit.  Committing  himfelf  fear- 
Icfsly  to  the  guidance  of  the  flream,  the  Napo  bore 
him  along  to  the  fouth,  until  he  reached  the  great 
channel  of  the  Maragnon.  Turning  with  it  towards 
the  coaft,  he  held  on  nis  courfe  in  that  direction.  He 
made  frequent  defeents  bn  both  fides  the  river,  fome- 
times  feizing  by  force  of  arms  the  provifions  of  the 
fierce  favages  feated  on  its  banks,  and  fometime*  pro- 
curing a fupply  of  food  by  a friendly  intcrcourfe  with 
more  gentle  tribes.  After  a long  feries  of  dangers, 
which  he  encountered  with  amazing  fortitude,  and  of 
diftreffes  which  he  fupported  with  no  lefs  magnanimi- 
ty, he  reached  the  ocean,  where  new  perils  awaited 
him.  Thefc  he  likewifc  furmounted,  and  got  fafe  to 
the  Spanilh  fettlemrnt  in  the  ifluid  Cubagun ; from 
thence  be  (ailed  to  Spain.  The  vanity  natural  to  tra- 
vellers who  vifit  regions  unknown  to  the  reft  of  man- 
kind, and  the  art  of  an  adventurer,  felicitous  to  mag- 
nify his  own  merit,  concurred  in  prompting  him  to 
mingle  an  extraordinary  proportion  of  the  marvellous 
in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage.  He  pretended  to  have 
difeovered  nations  fo  rich,  that  the  roofiof  their  temples 
were  covered  with  plates  of  gold  ; and  deferibed  a re- 
public of  women  fo  warlike  and  powerful,  as  to  have 
extended  their  dominion  over  a coafidrrahle  trad  of 
the  fertile  plains  which  he  had  vifited.  Extravagant  aa 
thofe  tales  were,  they  gave  rife  to  an  opinion,  that  a 
region  abounding  with  gold,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  E l Dorado f and  a community  of  Amazons,  were  to 
be  found  in  this  part  of  the  New  World  ; an.!  fuch  is 
the  propenfity  of  mankind  to  believe  what  U wonder, 
ful,  that  it  ha#  been  flowly,  and  with  difficulty,  that 
reafon  and  obfervation  have  exploded  thofe  fables. 
The  voyage,  however,  even  when  dripped  of  every  ro- 
mantic cmbellifhmcnt,  deferves  to  be  recorded,  not  only 
as  one  of  the  moft  memorable  occurrence#  in  that  ad- 
ventroua  age,  but  as  the  firft  event  that  led  to  any  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  thofe  immenfe  regions  that  ftrctch 
caft  ward  from  the  Andes  to  the  ocean. 

No  words  can  deferibe  the  confirmation  of  Pizarro, 
when  he  did  not  find  the  bark  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Napo  and  Maragnon,  where  he  had  ordered  Orellana 
to  wait  for  him.  He  would  not  allow  himfelf  to  fuf- 
pelt  that  a man,  whom  he  hadacntruftcd  with  fuch  an 
important  command , could  be  fo  bafe  and  fo  unfeeliog 
as  to  defert  him  at  fuch  a juncture.  But  imputing  hia 
abfcnce  from  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  fome  unknown 
accident,  he  advanced  above  yo  league*  along  the 
banks  of  the  Maragnon,  expelling  every  moment  to 
fee  the  bark  appear  with  a fupply  of  provifions.  At 
length  be  came  up  with  an  officer  whom  Orellana  had 
left  to  perifh  in  the  defert,  becaufe  he  had  the  courage 
to  reraonftrate  againft  his  perfidy.  From  him  he  learn-- 
ed  the  extent  of  Orellana's  crime 4 and  his  follower# 
perceived  at  once  their  own  defperate  fituation,  when 
deprived  of  their  only  refonrcc.  The  fpirit  of  the  flout - 
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rcni-  efl  hearted  veteran  f<mk  within  bimt  and  alNleroand- 
’ " e J to  le  led  lack  inflantly.  Pirvrw*,  though  he  af- 
Eit-fmedi-^ume<*  an  appearance  of  tranquillity,  did  not  oppofc 
ftreft  of  their  inclination.  But  l.e  ms  now  1200  mile*  from 
o°' **le»  Quito;  ani  in  that  long  march  the  Spaniards  carotin- 
hi*  mCT*DO|Crc^  hardfhips  greater  thin  thofe  they  had  endured  in 
their  progref*  outward,  without  the  alluring  hopes 
which  thrn  Toothed  and  animated  them  under  their  faf- 
fcrtngs.  Hun  per  compelled  tjiem  to  feed  on  roots  and 
berries,  to  rat  all  their  dog*  and  horfes,  to  devour  the 
mod  loathfome  reptiles,  and  even  to  ptkaw  the  leather 
of  their  faddlei  and  fword  bek*.  Four  thonfind  In- 
dians, and  210  Spaniards,  peri  died  in  this  wild  and 
difaftroua  expedition,  which  continued  near  two  years; 
and  ns  50  men  were  aboard  the  hark  with  Orellana, 
only  80  pot  back  to  Quito.  Thefr  were  naked  like 
lavages,  and  fo  emaciated  with  famine,  or  worn  om 
with  fatigue,  that  they  had  more  the  appearance  of 
^4  fpettres  than  of  men. 

A corfpfra-  But,  inftead  of  returning  to  enjoy  the  repofe  which 
cy  formed  hi*  condition  requireJ,  Pizarro,  on  entering  Quito, 
•gamft  accounts  of  a fatal  rvent  that  thre  trued  cah- 

govemos,  more  dreadful  to  him  than  thofe  through  which 

he  had  paflad.  From  the  time  that  his  brother  made 
that  partial  diviffon  of  hia  conquefta  which  haa  been 
mentioned,  the  adherents  of  Aimngro,  conftdering 
themfelvea  as  proscribed  by  the  party  in  power,  no 
longer  entertained  any  hope  of  bettering  their  condi- 
tion. Orest  numbers  in  defpair  reforted  to  Lima, 
where  the  houfe  of  young  Aims  pro  was  always  open 
to  them  : and  the  (lender  portion  of  his  hither’s  for- 
tune, which  the  governor  allowed  him  to  enjoy,  was 
fpent  m affording  them  fnbfiftcnce.  The  warm  at- 
tachment with  which  every  perfon  who  ferved  under 
the  elder  Altmgro  dcrofed  himfelf  tohis  intt  tefts,  was 
quickly  transferred  to  hkfon,  who  was  now  grown  up 
to  the  age  of  manhood,  and  poffeficd  all  the  qualities 
which  captivate  the  nffeAions  of  foldiers.  Of  a grace- 
ful appearance,  dexterous  at  alt  martial  exercifea,  koM, 
open,  generous,  he  feeroed  to  be  formed  for  command  ; 
and  as  hr*  father,  coofeioos  of  his  own  inferiority  from 
the  total  want  of  education,  had  been  extremely  atten- 
tive to  have  him  inffru&ed  in  every  fcience  becoming 
a gentleman,  the  eccorrrpKfbments  which  he  had  ac- 
quired heightened  the  rtfpeft  of  his  follower*,  as  they 
gave  him  dillin&ion  and  eminence  among  illiterate  ad- 
venturers. in  this  young  nun  the  Almagnans  found 
a point  of  union  which  they  wanted  ; and  looking  up 
to  him  as  their  bead,  were  ready  to  undertake  any 
thing  far  his  advancement.  Nor  was  affection  for  Al- 
magro  their  only  incitement  ; they  were  urged  on  by 
their  own  diflreffes-  Many  of  them,  drffitute  of  com- 
mon ncccffnncs,  and  weary  of  loitering  swny  life,  a 
burden  to  their  chief,  or  to  fuch  of  their  affociatce  as 
had  fived  fomc  remnant  of  their  fortune  from  pillage 
and  confiscation,  longed  impatiently  for  an  occafion  to 
exert  their  activity  and  courage,  and  began  to  delibe- 
rate bow  they  might  he  avenged  on  the  author  of  «U 
them  raifciy.  'ttieir  frequent  cabals  did  not  pafs  un- 
obferved  ; and  the  governor  was  warned  to  be  on  hit 
guard  aga;nft  men  who  meditated  fame  defpentte  deed, 
and  had  resolution  to  execute  it.  But,  cither  from  the 
native  intrepidity  of  his  mind,  or  from  contempt  of 
perfans  wbofe  poverty  rendered  their  machinations  of 
fcule  coofeqr.ence,  he  difregarded  the  admonitions  of 


His  friends.  “ Be  in  no  pain  (Grid  he  enretebiy ) m* 
bout  my  life  ; it  is  perfe&ly  fsfe,  a*  long  as  every  man  l-» 
in  Peru  knows  that  I can  in  a moment  put  him  to 
death  who  dares  to  harbour  a thought  sgaiuft  it.” 

This  fecuri.y  gave  the  Aim  igrians  foil  lei fure  to  digeft 
and  ripen  every  part  of  their  fcheme  ; and  Juan  dr  Her- 
cada,  an  officer  of  great  abilities,  who  had  the  charge 
of  Almagro’a  education,  took  the  lead  in  their  confui- 
tat'ons,  with  all  the  zeal  which  that  connection  tnfpl- 
red,  and  with  all  the  authority  which  the  afetadunt 
that  he  was  known  to  have  over  the  mind  of  his  pupil 
gave  him.  ^ 

On  Sunday,  the  2ffch  of  June,  at  mid-day,  the’feaAVhoi* 
fon  of  tranquillity  and  repofe  in  all  fultry  cbmetea,  “uri&ral 
Her  rad  a,  at  the  head  of  18  of  the  muff  determined 
confpirator*,  f Hied  out  of  Almagro’s  houfe  in  com- 
plete armour ; and  drawing  their  (Word-*,  as  they  ad- 
vanced hnftdy  towards  the  Governor's  palace,  cried  out, 

4*  Long  live  the  king,  but  let  the  tyrant  die,”  'ilieir 
affociates,  warned  of  their  motions  by  a Ggnal,  were 
in  arms  et  different  ffaticas  ready  to  Cuppoet  them. 
Though  Pizarro  was  ufually  fur-rounded  by  fuch  a nu- 
merous train  of  attendants  aa  farted  the  ma^nifi^eoce 
of  the  moll  opulent  fubjeft  of  the  age  in  which  he  li- 
ved, yet  as  he  was  jufl  i'  fen  from  table,  and  cn>ft  of 
hk  own  dome  Hies  liad  retired  to  their  own  apartments, 
the  confpirators  pitted  through  the  Uvo  outer  courts 
of  tlie  palace  unobserved.  They  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ttatreafe,  before  a page  in  waiting  could  give 
the  alarm  to  h»s  matter,  w ho  was  converting  with  a few 
friends  in  a large  ball.  The  governor,  whofc  Heady 
it. in.*  no  form  of  danger  could  appal,  darting  op,  call- 
ed for  arms,  and  commanded  Fnacifc©  de  Chaves  Ip 
make  fall  the  door.  But  that  officer,  who  did  not  re- 
tun  fa  much  prricnce  of  mind  as  to  obey  this  prudent 
order,  running  to  the  top  of  the  llsitcaie,  wildly  cfic- 
erf  the  conipirsiors  wbnt  they  mcam,snd  whitl»et  they 
were  going  ? in  Acad  of  anfweriog,  they  Aabbed  him 
to  the  heart,  and  burft  into  the  hall.  Some  of  the  pec- 
fons  who  were  there  threw  themfelvea  from  the  win- 
dows ; ethers  attempted  to  fly  ; and  a few  drawing 
their  fwords,  fallowed  tbeir  leader  into  an  inner  apart- 
ment.  The  confpirators,  animated  with  having  the 
object  of  tbeir  vengeance  now  iu  view,  ruihed  forward 
after  them.  Pizarro,  with  no  other  arms  than  his  fword 
and  buckler,  defended  the  entry,  sod,  iupported  by 
his  half-brother  Alcantara  and  his  little  knot  at 
friends,  maintained  the  unequal  eonteff  with  intrepidity 
worthy  of  his  psA  exploits,  and  with  the  vigour  of  a 
youths ul  combatant.  **  Courage  (cried  he),  compa- 
nions, we  are  yet  eaow  to  make  theft  traitors  repent 
of  their  audacity.”  But  the  armour  of  the  confpira- 
tors protected  them,  while  every  thru  A they  made  took 
cfietiL  Alcantara  fell  dead  at  his  brother's  feet  1 hi* 
other  defendants  were  mortally  wounded.  The  gover- 
nor, fo  weary  that  he  could  hardly  wield  his  fword, 
and  no  longer  able  to  parry  the  many  weapons  fa- 
rioufly  aimed  at  him,  received  a deadly  thrall  iud-in  hia 
throat,  funk  to  the  ground,  and  expired. 

As  foon  as  he  was  (lain,  the  aff.ffms  ran  out  into 
the  ff  recti,  and  waving  tbeir  bloody  fwords,  proclaim- 
ed the  death  of  the  tyrant.  Above  200  of  tbeir  allo- 
cates having  joined  them,  they  conducted  young  AJ- 
magro  in  fdemu  proceffion  through  the  city  ; and  *£- 
fc&ibimg  the  jc eg i Urates  and  principal  citizens,  com- 
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ffl*  pe!W  them  tn  acknowledge  him  a*  lawful  fueceflbr  to  hi#  comostflinn,  without  regard  to  placet,  perfonf,  or  r>(?r’! 

Ki»  father  in  hi*  government  The  palace  of  Piaarro*  circuraftauce*.  * 

,1’  together  with  the  houfea  of  feveral  of  hit  adherents,  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  intelligent  peiTond,  con. 
Yourj  Al-^yj  pjJhgrd  hy  the  fddicra;  who  had  the  fattsfa&ion  who  wifhcd  that  he  fhould- wait  for  frcfh  inftrudtiona  of  the 
|iri»  the  11  °^cc  °f  hcin^  avenged  on  their  enemies,  and  of  en-  from  Europe,  he  pubiifhed  ordinance*,  which  declared  viceroy  N*. 
riitla.  riehing  thCrp.fclves  by  the  fpoila  of  thole  through  whofe  that  the  lands  the  conqueror*  had  frized  Humid  notD€2  Vc^ 
hand*  all  the  wealth  of  Peru  had  parted.  paft  to  their  defcendints,  and  which  difp  >rtcfie  1 thofe 

The  new  governor  marched  into  the  heart  of  the  who  had  taken  pare  in  the  ciril  commotions.  All  the 
empire,  in  order  to  reduce  fuch  placet  as  refufed  to  Perurians  who  had  been  cn flared  by  monks,  bifhops, 
acknowledge  his  authority.  A multitude  of  ruffians  and  perfens  belonging  to  the  government,  were  Re- 
joined him  on  his  inarch.  His  army  breathed  nothing  dared  free.  Thofe  who  belonged  to  other  matters 
hut  vengeance  and  plunder:  every  thing  gave  way  he-  were  to  be  freed  from  their  fhackles  at  the  death  of 
fore  it.  If  the  military  talents  of  the  general  had  their  opprelTors.  They  could  no  longer  be  cocntxilcd 
equalled  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  the  war  had  ended  to  bury  themfelre*  in  the  mines,  cor  could  any  kind  of 
here.  Unhappily  for  Almagro,  he  had  loft  his  con-  labour  be  exacted  from  then*  without  payment.  Their 
dudor  John  dc  Herrada.  His  inexperience  m»de  tribute  was  fixed.  The  Spaniards  who  travelled  on 
him  fall  into  the  fnarts  that  were  laid  for  him  by  Pe-  foot  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  t .king  three  In- 
dro  Ahvarcs,  who  had  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  chans  to  carry  their  baggage  ; :>nd  thofe  who  travelled 
oppofite  party.  He  loft,  in  attempting  to  tmravel  his  on  horfeback,  of  the  right  of  taking  fire.  The  ca- 
plots,  that  time  that  he  ought  to  have  employed  in  dquea  were  difeharged  from  the  obligation  of  furnilh- 
fighting.  In  thefe  circum fiances,  an  event,  which  no  ing  the  traveller  and  hi*  retinue  with  provifions  gratis, 
one  could  have  forefeen,  happened  to  change  the  face  Other  tyrannical  cftablifhmcnts  alfo  would  foon  have 
of  affairs.  been  proscribed  j and  the  conquered  people  were  on 

'The  licentiate  Vaca  di  Caftro,  who  had  been  feut  the  eve  of  Irting  fheltcrcd  under  Uie  prated  ion  of 
from  Europe  to  try  the  murderers  of  old  Almagro,  ar-  law*,  which  would  at  leaft  have  tempered  the  rigour* 
rired  at  Peru.  As  he  was  appointed  to  aflame  the  of  the  right  ofconqueft,  if  even  they  had  not  entirely 
government  in  cafe  Pizarro  was  no  more,  all  who  had  repaired  the  injuft  ice  of  them  ; but  it  fhould  feem  that 
not  fold  tbemfrives  to  the  tyrant  Kittened  toacknow-  the  Spanifh  government  was  only  to  be  unfortunate  in 
ledge  him.  Uncertainty  and  jealoufy,  which  had  for  the  good  it  attempted  to  effefl. 

too  long  a time  kept  them  difperfed,  were  no  longer  A change  fo  unexpected  filled  thofe  with  conftrb- 
an  obftacle  to  their  re  union  Caftro,  who  was  a*  te-  nation  who  fiiw  their  fortunes  wrefted  from  th«  m,  Or 
folute  as  if  he  had  grown  old  in  the  fervice,  did  sot  who  loft  the  flattering  hope  of  tranfnaitting  them  to  * 
firffer  their  impatience  to  languifh,  but  inftantly  led  their  poftcrity.  Even  thofe  who  were  net  affe£ed  by 
them  againft  the  enemy.  The  two  armies  engaged  at  thefe  interefted  views,  being  aceuftomed  to  look  upon 
Chapas  on  the  i6th  of  September  1542,  and  fought  the  Indians  as  the  inftruments  and  vidims  of  their 
with  inexpreffible  obftinaey.  Vi&ory,  after  having  avarice,  had  no  conception  that  any  other  idea*  could  * 

He  i***®*^  a fo»*K  rime,  at  the  dofe  of  the  day  decided,  prevail  concerning  them.  From  attonifhinent  they 
fruedby  in  favour  of  that  party  whofe  caufe  was  the  moft  juft  proceeded  to  in 'ignatron,  murmuring,  and  fedition, 

y«t»4i  Thofe  among  the  rebd*  who  were  moft  guilty,  dread  The  viceroy  was  degraded,  put  in  irons,  an-J  ba- 

ing  to  lar.gurfh  under  difgrsceful  tortures,  provoked  ntlhed  to  a defert  ifland,  till  he  could  be  conveyed  to 
the  conquerors  to  murder  them,  crying  out,  like  men  Spain. 

in  defpnir,  It  «><*/  / who  killed  Pt%arro.  Their  chief  Gonxales  Pizarro  wnsthen  returned  from  his  bazar* 
was  taken  prifooer,  and  died  09  the  fcaffold.  dots*  expedition,  which  had  employed  him  Ion/  enough 

While  thvfe  feenea  of  horror  were  tranfa&ing  in  A-  to  prevent  him  from  taking  a part  in  thofe  revolutions 
merica,  the  Spaniards  in  Europe  were  employed  in  which  had  fo  rapidly  faceted  <d  each  other.  The  mi- 
finding  out  expedients  to  term  inate  them  ? though  no  areby  he  found  prevailing  at  hi#  return,  infpired  him 
welfares  had  Keen  t.  ken  to  prevent  them.  Peru  had  with  the  idea  of  feizrne  the  fopremc  au:horiiy.  His 

only  been  made  fahjeA  to  the  audience  of  f’anama,  fame  and  his  forces  made  it  impartible  that  this  fhould 

which  was  too  remote  to  fuperinten  1 the  maintenance  be  refufed  him  ; hut  his  ufarpatton  was  marked  with 
of  good  order,  and  had  too  little  influence  to  make  its  fo  many  enormities,  that  Nunez  was  regretted.  He  was 
decrees  refpeAed.  A fupreme  tribunal  was  then  efta  recalled  from  exile,  and  foon  coileftcd  t liifficient 
- blirtted  at  Lima  for  the  difpenfatioo  of  juftice,  which  r umber  of  forces  to  enable  him  to  take  the  field.  Ci- 
was  to  be  inverted  with  authority  fuffichnt  to  enforce  vil  commotions  were  then  renewed  with  extreme  fury 

<md  to  reward  a due.  o!*edience  to  the  laws.  Blsfco  by  both  parties.  No  quarter  was  ^iked  or  given  ou 

Nunez  Vela,  who  prefided  in  it  as  viceroy,  arrived  in  either  fide.  The  Indians  took  part  in  this  ns  they  had 

1544,  attended  by  nis  fubordinates  h-  office,  and  found  done  in  the  preceding  waraj  fome  ranged  tbcmfelves 

every  thing  in  the  moft  dreadful  disorder.  under  the  ftandird  ©I  the  viceroy,  others  under  the 

To  pm  an  er.d  to  thefe  tumults  which  now  faMift-  br.nnrrs  of  Gonzales.  From  1 i, coo  to  2o,co©  of  thefe 

ed,  would  have  required  a profound  genius  and  many  unhappy  wretches  who  were  fexttert'd  a!  •out  in  each 

other  qualities  which  are  ieldom  united.  Nunez  had  army,  dragged  up  the  artillery,  levelled  the  roitfs, 

none  of  thefe  advantages.  Nature  had  only  given  him  carried  ihe  baggage,  an  : deftroyed  one  another.  Their  He  ho  vef, 

probity,  firmnefs.  and  ardour  5 ami  he  had  t?ken  no  conquerors  had  taught  them  to  t e i’an/umary.  Aftcr^mean  l 
pains  to  improve  thefe  gift*  With  tliefe  virtue*,  which  a variety  of  advantages  fora  long  tune  alternately  ob-  *7 
were  almott  defers  in  his  filiation,  he  began  to  fulfil  tained,  fortune  at  length  favoured  the  rebellion  under 
/ U d a the 
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*cn3-  tie  walls  of  Ouito  in  the  month  of  Janaary,  in  the  year 
^ 1 545  ; and  Nunez  with  the  greateft  part  of  hit  men 

were  maflacred. 

‘PizatTO  took  the  road  of  Lima,  where  they  were 
deliberating  on  the  ceremonies  with  which  they  Ihould 
rrceive  him.  Some  officers  wifhed  that  a canopy 
/houM  be  carried  for  him  to  tnrirch  under,  after  the 
manner  of  kin.;S.  Otheis,  with  adulation  flail  more 
extravagant,  pretended  *that  part  of  the  walls  of  the 
town.  r.nd  even  fomb  hnufea,  muff  be  pulled  down  ; 
as  was  the  curtom  at  Rome,  when  a general  obtained 
* the  honours  of  a triumph.  Gonzales  contented  him- 
fclf  with  making  his  entrance  on  horfeback,  preceded 
by  his  lieutenant,  who  mr.rched  on  foot.  Four  bifhops 
accompanied  him,  and  he  was  followed  by  the  magi* 
ft  rates.  The  ftreets  were  flrewn  with  flower#,  and 

the  air  refounded  with  the  noifc  of  bells  and  vari- 
cur  mufic.il  inftrumenta.  1 his  homage  totally  turned 
the  head  of  a man  naturally  haughty,  and  of  confined 
ideas.  He  fpoke  and  a&ed  in  the  mod  dcfpotic  man- 
ner. 

Hdd  Gonzjles  pofTeffcd  judgment  and  the  appear- 
ance of  moderation,  it  would  have  been  poffible  for 
him  to  render  himfclf  indr pendent.  The  principal 

pei  funs  of  his  party  wifhed  it.  The  majority  would  have 
beheld  this  event  with  indifference,  and  the  reft  would 
have  been  obliged  to  confect  to  it.  Blind  cruelrim,  in- 
fatiable  avarice,  and  unbounded  pride,  altered  thefe 
difpofition#.  Even  thofe,  whofe  interefta  were  con- 
ceded with  thofe  of  the  tyrant,  wifhed  for  a deli- 
. verer. 

4*  Such  a deliverer  arrived  from  Europe  in  the  perfon 
t^the  trou*°f  ****  l*cenl'atc  Pct*rt>  d*  Gafca.  The  fquadron 
bcy  rou*  and  the  provinces  of  the  mountains  immediately  decla- 
Pedro  di  la  re  1 for  a perfon  who  was  inverted  with  a lawful  autho- 
Gafca.  rj;y  to  govern  them.  Thofe  who  lived  concealed  in 
deferta,  caverns,  and  foreft?,  quitted  their  retreats  to 
join  him.  Gonzales,  who  faw  no  refource  left  to 
\ fupport  him  but  in  fume  great  atchievemcnt,  took  the 
road  of  Cuzco,  with  a refolution  to  give  battle.  At 
feme  leagues  diflance  from  this  place  he  met  the  royal 
army,  and  attacked  it  on  the  9th  of  June  1548.  One 
of  his  lieutenants,  feeing  him  abandoned  at  the  firft 
charge  by  his  befl  foldiers,  ndvifed  him  to  throw  him- 
fclf into  the  enemy’s  battalions,  and  perirti  like  a Ro- 
man : but  this  weak  man  chofe  rather  to  furrendcr,  and 
end  his  life  on  a fcaffold.  Carvajal,  a more  able  war* 
rior,  and  more  ferocious  than  himfclf,  was  quartered. 
This  man,  when  he  was  expiring,  boafted  that  he  had 
maflacred  with  his  own  hand  14CO  Spaniards  and 
20,000  Indians. 

Such  was  the  laft  feene  of  a tragedy,  of  which 
every  has  been  marked  with  blood.  The  govern- 
ment was  moderate  enough  not  to  continue  the  pro- 
feriptions ; and  the  remembrance  of  the  horrid  cala- 
mities they  had  fuffered  kept  the  Spaniards  in  the 
bounds  of  fubjetrion.  What  fttU  remained  of  that 
commotion  that  had  been  railed  in  their  minds,  infen- 
fitly  funk  into  a calm ; and  the  country  hath  remained 
in  quiet  ever  fince. 

With  regard  to  the  Peruvians,  the  moft  cruel  mea- 
furts  were  taken  to  render  it  impolfible  for  them  to  re- 
bel. Tupac  Amaru,  the  heir  of  their  lall  king,  had 
taken  refuge  in  feme  remote  monntainr,  where  he  lived 
in  peace.  There  he  was  fo  eloWy  furrouaded  by  the 
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troops  winch  had  been  fent  out  againft  him,  that  he  hm 
was  forced  to  furrendcr.  The  viceroy  Francis  de  To*wvJ 
ledo  caufcd  him  to  be  accufed  of  Several  crimes  that 
he  had  not  committed,  and  for  which  be  was  behead- 
ed in  157 f.  All  the  other  defendants  of  the  locas 
fhared  the  fame  fete,  under  pretence  that  they  had 
confpired  againft  their  conquerors.  The  horror  of 
tbefe  enormities  excited  fo  univrrfal  an  indignation 
both  in  the  Gli  and  the  New  World,  that  Philip  II. 
thought  himfclf  obliged  to  difa,vow  them  ; but  the 
infamous  policy  of  thin  prince  was  fo  notorious,  that 
no  credit  was  given  to  this  appearance  of  his  juftice  and 
humanity.  ^ 

The  empire  of  Peru,  at  the  time  it  was  fubdued,Estencrf 
extended  along  the  South  Sea,  from  the  river  of ^ 
Emeralds  to  Chili,  and  on  the  land  fide  to  Popayan, 
according  to  forne  geographers.  It  contained  with- 
in its  extent  that  famous  chain  of  mountains  which 
rifes  in  the  Terra  Magcllaoica,  and  is  gradually  loft 
in  Mexico,  in  order  to  untie,  as  it  Ihould  feem,  the 
fouthern  parts  of  America  with  the  northern. 

It  is  now  divided  into  three  giand  divifions  or  audi-  ^ 
cnees  ; Qijito,  Lima,  or  Los  Reyes,  and  LotCharcox.  4, 

As  to  its  climate,  minc«,  foil,  and  produce,  they  dif-  Potass  rf 
for  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Qs**0* 

The  extenfivc  province  of  Quito  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Popayan,  and  includes  a part  of  that  govern- 
ment, alfo  by  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  ; on  the  fbuth  by 
the  governments  of  Piura  and  Chachapoyas ; on  the 
cart  it  extends  over  the  whole  government  of  Mayoas 
and  the  river  of  the  Amazons  to  the  meridian,  which 
divides  the  Spanilh  from  the  Portuguefe  dominions  5 
and  on  the  well  it  is  bounded  by  the  South  Sea  f ex- 
tending, according  to  Antonio  de  UUoa,  600  leagues 
in  length,  and  about  200  in  its  grrateft  breadth  s but 
this  greatly  exceeds  the  computation  of  all  other  geo- 
graphers. He  however  obfrrv**,  that  it  moil  b«  own- 
ed a great  part  of  thofe  vart  dominions  arc  either  in- 
habited by  nations  of  Indians,  or  have  not  hitherto 
been  fufficicntly  peopled  by  the  Spaniards,  if  indeed 
they  have  been  thoroughly  known ; and  that  all  the 
pans  that  can  properly  be  faid  to  be  peopled,  and 
actually  fubjedt  to  the  Spanilh.  government,  arc  thofe 
intercepted  by  the  two  Cordilleras  of-  the  Andes, 
which,  in  comparifon  to  the  extent  of  the  country, 
may  be  termed  a ftrect  or  lane,  15  leagues,  or  fome* 
times  more,  from  call  to  weft  ; *0  this  rauil  be  added 
feveral  detached  governments,  feparated  by  the  very 
extend ve  tratts  inhabited  by  free  Indians.  44 

The  climate  0/  Quito  differs  from  all  other*  in  the  Citrate, 
feme  parallel,  fince  even  in  the  centre  of  the  torrid  ione/0^8'^ 
or  although  under  the  cquino&ta),  the  heat  is  not  ooly 
very  tolerable,  but  even  in  feme  places  the  cold  is  pain- 
ful ; while  others  enjoy  all  tbc  advantages  of  a perpe- 
tual fpring,  the  fields  being  conrtantly  covered  with 
verdure,  and  enamelled  with  flowcis  of  the  moft  lively 
colours.  The  mildneft  of  the  climate,  free  from  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  conftant  equality  of 
the  day  and  night,  render  this  country,  which  from  ita 
lituation  might  be  thought  to  be  parched  by  the  con- 
ftant  heat  of  the  fun,  and  fcarcciy  inhabitable,  both 
plcafant  and  fertile  ; for  nature  has  here  d.fpcnfed  her 
blelBngs  with  fo  liberal  a hand,  that  thiscountiy  in  fe- 
veral mpefts  futpaffca  thofe  of  the  temperate  zonea, 
wheie  the  vicifluude*  of  winter.  and  fumrncr,  and  the 

change 
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change  from  heat  to  cold,  caufe  the  extremes  of  both 
to  be  more  fentibly  felt.  However,  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  the  sir  is  very  different ; in  one  part 
•re  mountains  of  a ftupcadou*  height  and  magnitude, 
with  tbcir  fumrr.it  s covered  with  (how.  The  plains 
are  temperate,  the  valleys  hot,  and,  according  to  the 
high  or  low  fituation  of  the  country,  are  found  all  the 
variety  of  gradations  in  temperature  poflible  to  be  con- 
ceived between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

Quito,  the  capital,  in  o°  13  fouth  lititudc,  and  770 
50'  welt  longitude  from  Greenwich,  is  fo  happily  fi- 
tuated,  that  neither  heat  nor  cold  arc  troublcfome, 
though  both  may  be  felt  in  its  neighbourhood  j and 
what  renders  this  equality  more  delightful  is,  that  it  is 
con  flan  t throughout  the  whole  year,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  feafons  being  fcarce  perceptible.  Indeed 
the  mornings  are  cool,  thc'rcmainder  of  the  day  warm, 
and  the  nights  of  an  agreeable  temperature.  See 
Quito. 

The  winds,  which  arc  pure  snd  falubrious,  blow  for 
the  mold  part  from  north  to  fouth,  but  never  with  any 
violence,  though  they  fometimes  fhift  their  quarters, 
but  without  any  regard  to  the  feafon  of  the  year.  Such 
fi^nsl  advantages  refulting  from  the  climate,  foil,  and 
afpe&  of  this  country,  would  be  tufEeicnt  to  icnier  it 
the  mod  enviable  fpot  upon  eatth,  as  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  mo  1 elevated,  if,  whiltl  enjoying  thefe  delights, 
the  inhabitants  were  not  haiaffeJ  by  terror,  and  ex* 
pofed  to  continual  danger ; for  here  tremendous  tem- 
ped* of  thunder  and  lightning  prevail,  which  are  fuifi- 
ctent  to  appr.l  the  flouted  heart ; whilil  earthquakes 
frequently  fpread  univerfal  apprchenfio&i,  and  fome- 
times bury  cities  in  ruins. 

The  ditiinftion  of  winter  and  fummer  confids  in  a 
very  minute  difference  ; the  interval  between  the  month 
of  September  and  thofe  of  April,  May,  or  June,  is  here 
called  the  winter  feafou,  and  the  other  months  ccmpcfe 
the  fummer.  In  the  former  feafan  the  rain  chiefly  pre- 
vails, and  in  the  latter  the  inhabitants  frequently  enjoy 
whole  days  of  fine  weather ; but  whenever  the  rains  are 
difeontinued  for  above  a fortnight,  the  inhabitant*  are  in 
the  utmotl  confirmation,  and  public  prayers  are  offered 
srp  for  their  return.  On  the  other  hand,  when  they  con  • 
tinue  a fhort  time  without  intermiflion,  the  like  fears 
prevail,  and  the  churches  are  again  crowded  with  fdppli- 
cants  to  obtan  fine  weather  ; for  a long  drought  pro- 
duces dangerous  difeafes,  and  a continual  rain,  without 
intervals  of  funfhine,  dellroys  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
The  city  of  Quito,  however,  enjoys  one  peculiar  advan- 
tage in  being  Tree  from  roulketoes  and  other  troublefsme 
infeeds,  fuch  as  fleas  and  venemeui  reptiles,  cacept  the 
niftia,  or piquet  which  is  a very  fmall  infeel  (taped  like 
a flea,  but  hardly  vilible  to  the  fi^ht.  See  Chigor. 

Soil,  p o-  The  fertility  of  the  foil  here  is  incredible,  for  the 

4ucc,  i<c.  fruits  and  beauties  of  the  fevcral  feafons  are  vitiblc  at 
the  fame  time  ; and  the  curious  European  obfervts  with 
a pleating  admiration,  that  while  fomc  herbs  of  the 
field  are  fading,  olheta  of  the  fame  kind  arc  fpringing 
up  ; while  fome  flowers  lofc  their  beaut v,  others  blow 
to  Continue  the  enamelled  pr  fpect : thus,  when  (he 
fruits  of  the  trees  have  attained  their  maturity,  and  the 
leaves  begin  to  change  their  colour,  frefh  leaves  blot 
fam,  and  fruits  are  icen  in  their  proper  gradations  in 
fiaeand  ripenefs  on  the.  fame  tree.  The  fame  i need's  nt 
fertility  is  tonfpicuous  in  the  corn,  both  reaping  and 
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fowing  being  carried  on  at  the  fame  time  : fo  that  the  Pc  ms- 
declivities  of  the  neighbouring  hills  exhibit  all  the  beau-  * J 
ties  of  the  four  feafons  in  one  afiemblagc.  Though  all 
this  is  generally  feen,  yet  there  is  a fettled  time  for  the 
grand  tarrell : yet  fometimes  the  moil  favourable  fea- 
fon for  fowing  in  one  place  is  a month  or  two  after  that 
of  another,  though  their  diilance  docs  not  exceed  three 
or  four  leagues.  Thus  in  different  fpot.*,  and  fome- 
times in  one  and  the  fame,  fowing  and  reaping  are 
performed  throughout  the  whole  year,  the  forwardnef# 
or  retardment  naturally  anting  from  the  different  ft- 
tuation*,  fuch  a*  mountain*,  riling  grounds,  plain?,- 
and  valleys;  and  the  temperature  being  different  in 
each,  the  heft  times  for  performing  the  fevcral  opera- 
tion* of  hufbandry  mud  aifo  differ. 

The  ebirimoya  is  contidered  as  one  of  the  mod  deli-  t 
cious  fruits  in  the  world.  Its  dimenfions  are  various,  - 
being  from  one  to  five  inches  in  diameters  Its  figure 
is  imperfectly  round,  fluted  towards  the  ftalk,  where 
it  forms  a kind  of  navel  ; but  all  the  other  parts  are 
nearly  circular.  It  is  covered  with  a thin  (oft  fheil, 
which  adheres  fo  clofcly  to  the  pulp  aa  not  to  befepa- 
rated  from  it  without  a knife.  The  outward  coat  is 
green,  variegated  with  prominent  veins,  forming  all 
over  it  a kind  of  net-work.  The  pulp  is  white,  aud  con- 
tains a large  quantity  of  juice  refcmbling  honey,  of  a. 

Tweet  tafle,  mixed  with  a gentle  acid  of  a moll  exquiiitc 
flavour.  The  feeds  are  formed  in  ftvcral  parts  of  the 
pulp,  and  are  fomc  what  flat.  The  tree  is  high  and 
tufted,  the  ilcm  large  and  round,  but  with  fome  ine- 
qualities, full  of  elliptic  leaves,  terminating  in  a point. 

The  bloflbm  differs  little  from  the  colour  of  the  leaver, 
which  is  a darkifh  green  ; and  though  far  from  being 
beautiful,  is  remarkable  for  its  incomparable  fragrance. 

Th c gratuu&ila  in  its  (tape  re fcmblcs  an  hen’s  egg, 
but  Is  larger.  The  outfidc  of  the  (hell  Is  fmooth, 
gloffy,  and  of  a faint  carnation  colour,  and  the  intide 
white  and  foft.  The  (hell  contains  a vifeous  liquid 
fubftance  full  of  very  fmall  and  delicate  grains,  lefts 
hard  than  ti.ofe  of  the  pomegranate.  This  medullary 
fubftance  is  feparated  from  the  (hell  by  a tine  and  tranf- 
parent  membrane,  lu  fruit  has  a delightful  fwcetnefa 
blended  with  acidity,  very  cordial  and  refrcfhing,  and 
fo  wholcfomc,  that  there  is  no  daogcT  of  eating  to 
excefs. 

The  frutiUar  or  Peruvian  ftrawberry,  is  very  different 
from  that  of  Europe  in  iizc  ; for  though  they  arc  here 
generally  not  above  an  inch  in  length,  they  are  much  * 
larger  in  other  parts  of  Peru  ; but  their  tafle,  though 
juicy,  and  not  unpalatable,  is  not  equal . to  thofe  in 
Europe. 

The  country  is  obferved  to  abound  more  in  women 
than  in  men,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  thofe 
caufcs  which  induce  mm  to  leave  their  country,  as  tra- 
velling, commerce,  and  war,  naturally  bring  over  more 
men  from  Europe  than  women.  But  there  are  many 
families  in  which  there  are  a number  of  daughters, 
without  one  fon  among  them.  The  women  enjoy  a 
better  date  of  health  than  the  men,  which  may  be 
owing  in  fomc  mr afore  to  the  climate,  and  moiv  par- 
ticularly to  the  early  intemperance  and  voluptuuutnefo 
of  the  other  firx. 

The  Creoles  are  well  made,  of  a proper  ftature,  snd 
of  a lively  and  agreeable  countenance.  The  Mcftixo*  . 
art  aifo  in  general  well  made,  often  tallcT  than  the  or- 
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Tno.  Hinny  fixe , very  rofentt,  an d have an  ngireaMe  air.  The 

u-“v— "•  Indians,  both  men  and  women,  are  commonly  low  of 
nature,  though  ltroog  and  well  proportioned  : b it 
more  natural  defects  arc  to  be  found  among  them  than 
in  my  of  the  red.  Some  are  remarkably  fhort,  Tome 
idiot*,  dumb,  or  blind.  Their  hair  is  generally  thick 
and  lor.g,  which  they  wear  loofe  on  their  fhoulders  j 
but  the  Indian  women  pint  theirs  behind  with  a rib' 
bon,  an'  cut  that  before  a little  above  the  eye  l -rows, 
from  one  ear  to  the  other.  The  gmteft  difgrace  that 
can  be  offered  to  an  Indian  of  either  fex  is  to  cut  off 
their  hair  s for  whatever  corporal  punifhmcnt  thrir 
matter*  think  proper  to  infb&  on  them,  they  bear  with 
patience  ; hit  this  affront  they  nevrr  forgive  ; an  ! ac- 
cordingly the  government  has  intcrpofeJ,  and  limited 
* thin  pnnifhment  to  the  moll  enormous  crime*  The 
colour  of  the  hair  i*  generally  a derp  black  : it  it  lank, 
hartti,  am!  as  coarfc  as  that  of  a horfe.  On  the  con 
trary,  the  male  Mcttizos,  in  order  to  diflinguifh  them- 
ftlvc*  from  the  Indians  cut  off  their  hair  ; but  the 
female*  do  not  adopt  that  ruftom. 

*9  The  Meftizot  in  general  wear  a bhie  cloth,  manu- 
77ieirurer».^aQlfrc  j jn  country  j hut  though  they  are  the 
lowed  claf*  of  Spaniard*,  they  are  very  ambitions  of 
diflinguiftiing  thrmfelvcs  as  huh,  either  by  the  colour 
or  fnlhfon  of  the  clothe*  they  wear. 

The  Mcftizo  women  affefl  to  dref*  in  the  time  man- 
ner a*  the  Spanifb,  though  they  cannot  equal  the  h- 
dici  in  the  richnefs  of  their  ttuff*.  The  meaner  fort 
wear  no  (hoes  ; but,  like  the  men  of  the  fame  rank, 
go  barefooted. 

The  drefs  of  the  Indian*  confitts  of  white  cotton 
drawers,  which  hang  down  to  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
where  they  arc  loofe,  an  1 edged  with  a lace  fuitable 
\o  the  (luff.  The  nle  of  a fflirt  it  fupplied  by  a black 
cotton  frock,  made  in  the  form  of  a lack,  with  three 
openings  at  the  bottom,  one  in  the  middle  for  the 
bead,  and  others  at  the  corners  for  the  arms;  thus  co- 
vering their  naked  bodies  down  to  the  knees.  Over 
this  is  a ferge  cloak,  with  a hole  in  the  middle  for 
putting  the  head  through,  and  a hat  made  by  the  na- 
tive*. Thi*  is  their  general  drefs,  which  they  never 
lay  afide,  even  while  they  deep  ; and  they  have  no  ad- 
ditional clothing  for  their  leg*  or  feet.  The  Indians, 
who  have  acquired  fome  fortune,  particularly  the  bar- 
Lera  and  phlcbotomifts,  diftinguifh  thernfelvcs  from 
their  countrymen  by  the  finencf*  of  their  drawers,  and 
by  wearing  a fhirt,  which,  though  without  fleeves, 
hat  a lace  four  or  five  finger*  in  breadth,  fattened 
round  like  m kind  of  ruff  or  band.  They  are  fond  of 
lilver  or  gold  buckle*  to  their  Ihgft,  though  they  wear 
no  flocking*  ; and  inflead  of  a mean  ferge  cloak,  w ear 
one  of  Sitae  cloth,  which  is  often  adorned  with  gold  or 
filver  lace. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  dreffe*  worn  by  the  Indian 
women,  made  in  the  fame  plain  .manner  with  thufc 
worn  ly  the  men  in  general,  the  whale  confining  of  a 
fhort  petticoat  ami  a veil  of  American  baize.  But  the 
dref .i  of  the  lowett  claf*  of  Indian  women  is  only  a bag 
of  the  fame  make  and  fluff  a*  that  of  the  men,  which 
they  fatten  on  their  flioulder*  with  two  large  pin* : it 
reaches  down  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  i»  fattened 
round  the  wain  with  a kind  of  girdle.  InfteaJ  of  a 
veil,  they  wear  about  the  neck  a piece  of  the  fame 
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coarfe  fluff,  dyed  black  ; but  thair  am*  and  leg*  are 

ntaked.  _ ~ p 

The  people  have  dilhe*  unknown  in  Europe ; but  ^ 
are  pjrticiil  trly  fond  of  checfe  ; and  have  excellent  drink,  he. 
butler  >n  the  neighbourhood  of  Quito.  Sweetmeat* 
are  very  much  admired. 

Rum  is  comm  inly  drank  here  by  perfon*  of  all 
ranks,  hut  their  favourite  liquor  is  brandy.  ‘The  dif- 
or.lers  anting  from  the  cx.cfiive  ufe  of  tpirituou*  li- 
quors are  chiefly  feen  among  the  Meflizo* ; and  the 
l -werdifs  of  women,  both  among  the  Creole*  and 
Mefliz  v§,  are  alfo  extremely  addicted  to  the  fame  fpe* 
cic»  of  debauchery. 

Another  liquor  much  ufed  in  this  country  i*  mate, 
which  is  nude  of  au  herb  known  in  all  thefe  part*  of 
America  by  the  name  of  Paraguay,  as  being  the  pro- 
duce o:  that  country.  Som*.  of  it  is  put  into  a call- 
bafh  tipped  with  filver,  caileJ  here  nstr,  with  fugar 
and  fome  coll  water.  After  it  has  continued  there 
fome  time,  the  calabafh  i»  filled  with  boiling  water, 
and  they  drink  the  liquor  through  a pipe  fixed  iu  the 
caUbalh  It  i*  alfo  uf.ul  to  IqueezC  into  tnc  liquor  a 
fmall  quantity  of  the  juice  of  lemon*  or  Seville  orange** 
mixed  with  fome  perfumes  from  odoriferous  flowers* 

This  is  their  ufual  drink  in  the  morning  fatting,  and 
many  ufe  it  alfo  at  their  evening  regale.  The  manner 
of  drinking  it  appear*  very  indelicate,  the  whole  com- 
pany taking  it  fu<. cettivc ly  through  the  fame  pipe,  it 
being  carried  fieverai  time*  round  the  company  till 
all  are  Satisfied.  Thi*  among  the  Crrolea  ia  the  high- 
eft  enjoyment : fo  that  when  they  travel,  they  never 
fail  to  carry  with  them  a fuffictent  quantity  ol  it,  and 
till  they  have  taken  their  dofe  of  mate  they  never  cat. 

The  vice  of  gaming  ie  here  carried  to  an  extrava- 
gant height,  to  the  ruin  of  many  families,  fome  lofing 
their  flock*  in  trade,  othera  the  very  clothes  from  tbeir 
backs,  and  afterward  thofe  belonging  to  their  aives* 
which  they  hazard,  ft  Emulated  by  the  hope  of  recover- 
ing their  own. 

The  common  people,  the  Indians,  and  even  the  do- 
metticr,  arc  greatly  addided  to  Healing.  The  Metti- 
zos,  though  arrant  cowards,  do  not  want  audacity  in 
thh  way ; for  though  they  will  not  venture  to  attack 
any  one  in  the  ftrect,  it  is  a common  pradice  to  fmteh 
off  a perfon’s  hat,  and  immediately  feek  their  lately  in 
Bight.  This  acquifition  is  fometimes  of  confidtrable 
value  ; the  hat*  worn  by  perfon*  of  rank,  and  even  bp 
the  wealthy  citizen*  when  d re  fled,  being  of  white  bea- 
ver, worth  fifteen  dollar*,  befide  the  hatbnnd  of  gold 
or  filver  lace,  fattened  with  a gold  buckle  fet  with  dia» 
mond*  or  emerald*.  Robberies  on  the  highway  arc 
firldom  heard  of. 

In  Quito,  and  all  the  towns  and  village*  of  it*  pro- 
vince,  afferent  dialed*  are  fpokea,  Spmilh  being  no 
lots  common  than  the  Inga,  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Creole*  nfe  the  latter  as  much  as  the  for- 
mer, hut  both  are  coofiderably  adulterated  by  bor- 
rowed word*  and  expreffiona.  The  fiift  language  ge- 
nerally fpoken  by  children  is  the  Inga;  for  the  nuries 
being  Indiana,  many  of  them  do  not  nnderttand  a word 
of  Spamfh,  tjnd  thus  they  afterward  learn  a jargon 
compofcd  of  both  language*.  „ 

The  fumptuooa  manner  of  performing  the  lift  of- Honour 
facet  for  the  dead,  demon  Eit  ate*  how  far  the  power  of  paid  the 

habit  dwd. 
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ft**,  habit  it  capaMc  of  prevailing-  over  reafon  and  prudence, 
for  their  ostentation  is  fo  great  in  th<<  particular,  that 
many  families  of  credit  are  ruined  by  prepoflcrotifly 
endeavouring  to  excel  others  ; and  the  people  here 
may  be  fa  id  fo  tori  and  fcheme  to  lay  up  wealth,  to 
enable  their  fucccfTorb  to  lavifh  honours  upon  a body 
infentiMe  of  all  pageantry. 

<«s»uTr  ^ commerce  of  the  province  of  Quito  it  chiefly 
’carried  on  by  European*  letded  here,  anj  other#  who 
occalkmaily  arrive.  The  manufactures  of  this  pro. 
vince  arc  only  cottons,  fome  white  and  flriped  baize, 
and  cloths,  which  meet  with  a good  market  at  Lims,’ 
for  fnpplyinp  rhr  inward  provinces  of  Peru.  The  re* 
turns  are  made  - partly  in  tifver,  and  partly  in  fringe! 
made  of  gold  and  diver  thread,  and  wine,  brandy,  oil, 
copper,  tin,  lead,  and  quick  fJver.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  gnllroni  at  Carthagena,  thefe  traders  refort  thither 
to  porchafc  European  goods,  which,  at  their  return, 
they  confign  to  their  correfpondenti  all  over  the  pro- 
vince. The  cosfta  of  New  Spain  fnpply  this  province 
with  indigo,  of  which  there  it  a very  l.itge  cor.fump- 
tion  at  the  manufactures,  ldue  being  univerfolly  the 
colour  which  th;a  people  adopt  for  their  apparel. 
*1  hr y alfo  import,  by  way  of  Guayaquil*,  iron  and 
fteel  both  from  Europe  and  the  coaft  of  Guate- 

,4  mala. 

IWrMition  The  difpofition  of  the  Indians  in  the  province  of 

jf’ne;n-  Quito  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  they  appear  to 

Mxuntt.  BO  rrfomblance  to  the  people  found  there  by  thofc 

who  tied  difoovered  the  country.  They  at  pnefent 
poffcfs  a tranquillity  not  to  be  dtfturbed  either  by  for- 
tnnate  nr  unfortunate  events.  In  their  mean  apparel 
they  are  afc  contented  as  a prince  clothed  in  the  moft 
fpt«  ndid  ro’ies.  They  fhow  the  fame  difregard  to 
riches  ; rod  even  the  authority  and  grandeur  within 
their  reach  i«  fb  little  the  o'.jtd  of  their  ambition,  that 
to  alt  appearance  it  (coins  to  be  the  fame  to  an  Indian 
whether  he  be  created  an  alcalde  or  obliged  to  perform 
the  rffice  of  a common  executioner. 

Their  floth  is  fo  great,  that  fcarcely  any  thing  can 
induce  them  to  work.  Whatever  therefore  is  neccffa- 
ry  to  be  done  is  left  to  the  Indian  women,  who  are 
much  more  a&ive  * they  fpin  and  mjike  the  half  (him 
and  drawers  which  form  the  only  apparel  of  their 
hufband*  ; they  cock  the  provifions  grind  ba-ley,  and 
brew  the  beer  called  ebieba ; while  the  hufband  tits 
fquatting  on  his  hams,  the  ufual  pofturc  of  the  Indians, 
looking  at  his  bnfy  wife.  The  only  dome  flic  {entice 
they  do  is  to  plough  their  little  fpet  of  land,  which  is 
towed  by  the  wife.  When  they  are  once  fcated  on 
their  hams,  no  reward  can  induce  them  to  ftir;  fo  that 
if  a traveller  has  loft  his  way,  and  happens  to  coere  to 
one  of  their  cottages,  they  charge  tbeir  wives  to  fay 
that  they  are  not  at  home.  Should  the  psflenger  a* 
light  and  enter  the  cottage,  the  Indian  would  flill  be 
fafe  ; for  having  no  light  but  whiit  comes  through  a 
hole  in  ttie  door,  he  could  not  be  difoovered ; and 
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fliould  the  ftranger  even  foe  the  Indian,  neither  erf-  Ecru, 
treaties  nor  rewards  would  prevail  on  him  to  ftir  a ’’“"“v—— 
ftep  with  him. 

They  rre  lively  only  in  parries  of  pleafure,  rejoicings, 
entertainments,  and  cfpecisliy  dancing;  but  in  all  thefe 
the  liquor  mull  circulate  bri  fitly,  anj  they  continue 
drinking  till  they  are  entirely  deprived  both  of  foufc 
and  mot  109. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Indian  women,  whether 
maids  or  married,  and  Indian  young  men  before  they 
are  of  an  age  to  contrad  matrimony,  are  never  guilty 
of  this  vice  : it  bcin,j  a maxim  among  them,  that 
drankennefa  is  the  privilege  of  none  but  mailers  of  fa- 
milies who,  when  they  are  unable  to  take  care  of 
themfoives,  have  others  to  take  « arc  of  them. 

The  women  prefont  the  chicha(a)  to  their  hufband* 
in  caUb?fhee,  till  their  fpirits  arc  raided  ; then  one 
plays  on  a pipe  and  tahor,  while  others  dance.  Some 
of  the  bell  voices  among  the  Indian  women  ting  Tonga 
io  tlieir  o*  n language,  and  thofo  u ho  do  not  dance, 
fquat  down  in  the  ufual  pofturc  till  it  comes  to  their 
turn.  When  tired  with  intemperance,  they  all  lie 
down  together,  without  regarding  whether  they  be 
near  the  wife  of  another  or  their  own  tiller  or  daugh- 
ter. Thefe  fcftivitics  fometime*  continue  three  or  four 
days  till  the  pried  coming  among  them,  throw*  away 
all  the  chicha,  and  diTpcrfos  the  Indians,  left  they  fliould 
procure  more. 

Their  funerals  are  likewifo  folemnir.ed  with  excefiivc 
drinking.  The  houfe  is  tilled  with  jugs  of  chicha,  for 
the  foiace  of  the  mourners  and  other  vifitors ; the  lat- 
ter even  go  out  into  the  ftreets,  and  invite  all  of  their 
nation  who  happen  to  pafs  by  to  come  in  and  drink 
to  the  honour  of  the  deceafod.  This  ceremony  foils 
four  or  five  days,  and  fometimes  more,  ftrong  liquor 
being  their  fupreme  enjoyment. 

The  Indians  in  the  audience  of  Quito  arc  fad  to  a&  rheir'ma> 
contrary  to  all  other  nation*  in  them  marriages  ; for°cr  of  con- 
they  never  make  choice  of  a womr*n  who  his  not  been*'3^'/1# 
firft  enjoyed  by  others,  which  they  contider  as  a ccr- ,uarru®€,* 
tain  indication  of  her  perfonal  attractions.  After  a 
young  man  has  made  choice  of  a woman,  he  alks  her 
of  her  father,  and  having  obtained  his  confoot,  they 
be/in  to  cohabit  together  as  man  and  wife,  and  aftill 
the  father-in-law  in  cultivating  the  fond.  At  the  cni 
of  three  or  four  momhs,  and  frequently  of  a year,  the 
hufband  leaves  his  bride  or  wife  without  any  ceremo- 
ny | and  perhaps  eapoilulutes  with  his  father-in-law 
for  endeavouring  to  deceive  him,  by  impoting  upon 
him  his  daughter,  whom  nobody  elfo  had  thought 
worthy  of  miking  a bedfellow.  But  if  no  difgulk 
arifos  in  the  man  on  this  account  or  any  other,  after 
p* fling  three  or  four  months  in  this  c -rorr rrcc,  which 
they  call  omanor/t,  or  to  habitnatc  one’s  felf,  they  then 
marry.  This  cuftcm  is  (lift  very  common,  though 
the  whole  1 ody  of  the  clergy  have  ufed  all  their  en- 
deavours to  put  a flop  to  it.  Accordingly  they  alway * 
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(a)  This  is  a liquor  made  from  maize  by  the  following  procefi.  The  maiae,  after  being  foaked  in  water 
rill  it  begin  to  grow,  is  dried  in  the  fun.  then  parched  a little,  and  nt  laft  ground.  The  flour,  after  it  has 
been  well  kneaded,  fo  put  with  water  into  a forge  veffel,  and  left  for  two  or  three  days  to  ferment.  Its  taftc  is 
nearly  that  of  the  moil  indifferent  kind  of  cyder.  It  is  a rtfrt  flung,  nourifhing,  and  aperitive  liquor;  but 
it  will  not  keep  above  eight  days  without  turning  four. 


* (In  pro- 
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Pc'O.  abfolve  them  of  that  fin  before  they  give  them  the 
*L  rT~J  nuptial  benediction. 

Appear.  It  has  been  obfetved,  that  the  dependencies  of  the 
once  of  th*;urifdi£lioni  of  Quito  are  fcated  between  the  two  Cor- 
country  in  dilleras  of  the  Ande 8,  and  that  the  air  is  more  or  left 
cold»  and  the  ground  more  or  left  ftcrilc,  according  to 
the  height  of  the  mountains.  Thefe  barren  tracks  are 
called  defertt  ; for  though  all  the  Cordilleras  are  dry, 
fume  are  much  more  fo  than  others ; and  the  continual 
fnow  and  frofts  render  fomc  parts  of  them  incapable  of 
producing  a Tingle  plant,  and  consequently  they  are  un- 
inhabitable by  man  or  bead. 

Some  of  thefe  mountains,  which  appear  to  hare  their 
bafes  refting  on  otheT  mountains,  rife  to  a moft  afto- 
nilhing  height,  and,  reaching  far  above  the  clouds, 
arc  here,  although  in  the  midft  of  the  torrid  zone,  co- 
vered with  perpetual  fnow.  From  experiments  made 
with  a barometer  on  the  mountain  of  Cotopaxi,  it  ap- 
peared that  its  fummit  was  elevated  6252  yards  above 
the  furface  of  the  fea,  fome thing  above  three  geogra- 
phical miles,  which  greatly  exceeds  the  height  of  any 
other  mountain  in  the  known  world. 

Cotopaxi  became  a volcano  about  the  time  when  the 
Spaniards  firft  arrived  in  this  country.  A new  erup- 
tion happened  in  1743,  which  had  been  for  fomc  days 
preceded  by  a continual  interior  rumbling  noife;  after 
which  an  aperture  was  made  in  it6  fummit,  as  alio 
three  others  near  the  middle  of  its  declivity  j thefe 
parts,  when  the  eruption  commenced,  were  buried  un- 
der prodigious  roafTes  of  fnow.  The  ignited  fubftan- 
ces  which  were  ejected  being  mingled  with  a confider* 
able  quantity  of  fnow  and  ice,  melting  amid  ft  the 
femes,  were  carried  down  with  fiich  amazing  rapidity, 
that  the  plain  from  Callo  to  Latacunga  was  overflow- 
ed, and  all  the  houfes  with  their  wretched  inhabitants 
Vcre  fwept  away  in  one  general  and  inftantaneous  de- 
ftruftion.  The  river  of  Latacunga  was  the  receptacle 
of  this  dreadful  flood,  till  becoming  fwollen  above  its 
banks,  the  torrent  rolled  over  the  adjacent  country, 
continuing  to  fweep  away  houfes  and  cattle,  and  ren- 
dered the  land  near  the  town  of  the  fianc^namc  as  the 
river  one  vail  lake.  Here,  however,  the  inhabitants 
had  fufficient  warning  to  fave  their  lives  by  flight,  and 
retreated  to  a more  elevated  fpot  at  fome  diftanee. 
During  three  days  the  volcano  ejeded  cinders,  while 
torrents  of  lava  with  melted  ice  and  fnow  poured  down 
the  fides  of  the  mountain.  The  eruption  continued 
for  feveral  days  longer,  accompanied  with  terrible  roar- 
ings of  the  wind,  rulhing  through  the  craters  which 
had  been  opened.  At  length  all  was  quiet,  and  nei- 
ther fmoke  nor  fire  were  to  be  fecn  ; until  in  May 
a 744  the  flames  forced  a paflage  through  federal  other 
puts  on  the  fides  of  the  mountain  1 fo  that  in  clear 
nights  the  flames,  being  rcfle&ed  by  the  tr.nfpaient 
ice,  exhibited  a very  grand  and  beautiful  illumination* 
On  the  13th  of  November  following,  it  tjc&cd  fuch 
prodigious  quantities  of  fire  and  lava,  that  an  inunda* 
ton  equal  to  the  fount r foon  enfued,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  of  Latacunga  fo t fomc  time  gave 
tbcrr.fi  Ives  over  for  loft. 

TLc  moft  fouthern  mountains  of  the  Cordilleras  is 
that  of  Mccas  or  8angay,  which  is  of  a prodigious 
height,  and  the  far  greateft  p.irt  of  it  covered  with 
fnow  ; yet  from  its  fummit  i flues  a continual  fire,  at- 
tended with  cxploiions  which  are  plainly  heard  at  40 
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leagues  diftanee.  The  country  adjacent  to  this  vol-  ftm. 
catlo  is  entirely  barren,  being  covered  with  cinders  e* 
jeded  from  its  mouth.  In  this  mountain  rifes  the  ri- 
ver Sangay,  which  being  joined  by  the  Upano,  forms 
the  Payra,  a large  river  which  difeharges  itfclf  into 
the  Maranon. 

Pichincha,  though  famous  for  its  great  height,  is 
1178  yards  lower  than  the  perpendicular  height  of 
Cotopaxi,  and  was  formerly  a volcano,  but  the  mouth 
or  crater  on  one  of  its  fides  is  now  covered  with  fund 
and  calcined  matter ; fo  that  at  preferft  neither  fmoke 
nor  fire  iflue  from  it.  When  Don  George  Juan  and 
Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa  were  Rationed  on  it  for  the 
purpofe  of  making  sftronomtcal  obfervations,  they 
found  the  cold  on  the  top  of  this  mountain  extremely 
intenfe,  the  wind  violent,  and  they  were  frequently  in- 
volved in  fo  thick  a fog,  or,  in  other  words,  a cloud, 
that  an  objedt  at  fix  or  eight  paces  diftanee  was  fcarcely 
difctrnible.  The  air  grew  clear,  by  the  clouds  moving 
nearer  to  the  earth,  and  on  all  fides  furrounding  the 
mountain  to  a vaft  diftanee,  representing  the  fea  with 
the  mountain  Handing  like  an  ill  and  in  the  centre* 

When  this  happened,  they  heard  the  dreadful  noife  of 
the  tempefts  that  difcharged  themfelvea  on  Quito  and 
the  neighbouring  country.  They  faw  the  lightning 
iflue  from  the  clouds,  and  heard  the  thunder  roll  far 
beneath  them.  While  the  lower  parts  weie  involved  in 
tempefts  of  thunier  and  rain,  they  enjoyed  a delight- 
ful ferenity  ; the  wind  was  abated,  the  iky  clear,  and 
the  enlivening  rays  of  the  fun  moderated  the  feverity  of 
the  cold.  But  when  the  clouds  rofie,  their  thickncft 
rendered  refpiration  difficult : fnow  and  hail  fell  con- 
tinually, and  the  wind  returned  with  all  its  violence  | 
fo  that  it  was  impoflible  entirely  to  overcome  the  fear  of 
being,  together  with  their  hut,  blown  down  the  pre- 
cipice on  whofe  edge  it  was  built,  or  of  being  buried 
in  it  by  the  conftant  accumulations  of  ice  and  fnow* 

Their  fears  were  likewife  increafed  by  the  fall  of  enor- 
mous fragments  of  rocks.  Though  the  fmallell  cre- 
vice vifil.le  in  their  hut  was  (lopped,  the  wind  was  fa 
piercing  that  it  penetrated  through } and  though  the 
nut  was  fmall,  crowded  with  inhabitants,  and  had  fc- 
veral  lamps  conftantly  burning,  the  cold  was  fo  great, 
that  each  individual  was  obliged  to  have  a chafing  dilh 
of  coals,  and  feveral  men  were  conftantly  employed 
every  morning  to  remove  the  fnow  which  fell  in  the 
night.  By  tne  feverities  of  fuch  1 climate  their  feet 
were  fwelled,  and  fo  tender  that  walking  was  attended 
with  extreme  pain,  their  hands  covered  with  chilblains, 
and  their  lips  fo  fwelled  and  chopt  that  every  motion 
in  fpeaking  drew  blood.  jf 

The  next  divifion  of  Peru  is  the  audience  of  Lima,  Provioc*  of 
which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Quito,  on  the  caft  *■*“**** 
by  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  on  the  fourth  by  the 
audience  of  Los  Charcos,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  it  being  about  770  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth,  but  of  an  unequal  breadth.  s% 

The  climate  and  foil  of  this  country  is  uncommonly  Climate, 
various}  in  fome  places  it  is  exceedingly  hot,  in  others 
infuppoit ably  cold,  and  in  the  city  of  Lima,  f-hcre *** 
rain  never  fails,  it  is  always  temperate.  The  feafons 
vary  within  the  compaft  of  a few  miles,  and  in  certain 
parts  of  the  audience  all  the  vicilfitudes  of  weather  are 
experienced  in  24  hours.  It  is  extremely  remarkable 
that  no  rains  fall  or  river*  flow  on  the  fea-cotfts,  tho* 
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the  country  is  tefreftied  by  thick  fogs,  and  the  heat  precipitation,  that  if  it  happens  in  the  night  they  ap-  1*-'™ 

tinted  by  denfe  cloud*  that  never  condenfe  into  fhowers.  pear  quite  raked  ; the  urgency  of  the  danger  once  " * ’ 

phenomenoii  has  drawn  the  attention  of  many  11a-  hanifhing  all  fenfe  of  delicacy  or  fhame.  Thus  the 
turalifts,  without  their  being  able  fatiaf&durily  to  ac-  flreets  exhibit  fuch  odd  and  lingular  figurts  as  might 
count  for  it.  afford  mitter  of  divcrlion,  were  it  poflihle  to  be  di- 

Spring  begins  toward  the  clofe  of  the  year,  that  is  veiled  in  lo  terrible  a moment.  This  fucfdcn  concourfe 
cbout  the  end  of  November  or  the  beginning  of  Dc-  is  accompanied  with  the  cries  of  children  waked  out 
cember,  when  the  vapours  which  fill  the  atmofphcrc  of  their  lleep,  blended  with  the  lamentations  of  the 
during  the  winter  fubfide,  and  the  fun,  to  the  preat  women,  whole  agonizing prayers  to  the  faints  inerrafe 
joy  of  the  inhabitants,  again  appears,  and  the  countiy  the  common  fear  and  confafion.  The  men  are  a!fo 
then  begins  to  revive,  which,  during  the  abfcnce  of  his  too  much  afFedcd  to  refrain  from  giving  vent  to  lherr 

rays,  ha  1 continued  in  a ftatc  of  languor.  This  is  fuc*  terror;  fo  that  the  whole  city  exhibits  a dreadful  feene 

recced  by  fummer,  whi.*h,-  though  hot  from  the  per-  of  confirmation  and  horror. 

pen  licular  direction  of  the  fun’s  rays,  is  far  from  being  The  earthquakes  that  have  happened  at  the  capitl 
in uippot table ; the  heat,  which  indeed  would  other-  are  very  numerous.  The  fn ft  fincc  the  eftablilhment 
wife  be  exceflivc,  being  moderated  by  the  fouth  winds,  of  the  Spaniards  was  in  #582  ; but  the  damage  was 
which  always  blow  at  this  feafon,  though  with  no  great  much  lefs  conGderable  than  in  fome  of  the  fucceeding. 
force.  Winter  begins  at  the  latter  end  of  June  or  the  Six  years  after  Lima  was  a^ain  vifited  by  another 
beginning  of  July,  and  continues  till  November  or  De-  earthquake,  fo  dreadful,  that  it  is  flill  folcmoly  com- 
cember,  when  the  fouth  winds  begin  to  blow  ftrongcr,  meroorated  every  year.  In  1609  another  happened, 
and  to  produce  a certain  degtee  of  cold,  not  indeed  which  overturned  many  houfes.  On  the  27th  of  No. 
equal  to  that  in  countries  where  ice  and  fnow  arc  vember  1630,  fuch  prodigious  damage  was  done  in  the 
known,  but  fo  keen  that  the  light  dreflks  are  laid  ty,  city  by  an  earthquake,  that,  in  acknowledgment  of  its 
and  cloth  or  other  warm  Huffs  worn.  During  the  win-  rot  having  been  entirely  dcmolifhed,  a feftival  on  that 
ter  the  earth  it  covered  with  fo  thick  a fog,  as  totally  day  is  annually  celebrated.  Twenty  four  years  after, 
to  intercept  the  rays  of  the  fun  ; aud  the  winds,  by  on  the  3d  of  November^  themoft  (lately  edifices  in  the 
Mowing  under  the  Ihclter  of  this  fog,  retain  the  par-  city,  and  a great  number  of  houfes,  were  defiroyed  hr 
ticks  they  contracted  in  the  frozen  ‘/.one.  In  this  fea-  an  earthquake  ; but  the  inhabitants  retiring,  few  of 
fon  only  the  vapours  difTolve  into  a very  fmall  dew,  them  periihed.  Another  dreadful  one  happened  in 
which  everywhere  equally  moiftens  the  earth;  by  which  167H;  but  one  of  the  mod  terrible  wav  on  the  28th 
means  all  the  hills,  which  during  the  other  parts  of  the  of  Oftobcr  1687.  It  began  at  four  in  the  morning, 
year  offer  nothing  to  the  fight  but  rocks  and  wales,  and  defiroyed  many  of  the  fineft  public  buildings  and 
are  clothed  with  verdure  and  enamelled  with  flowers  of  houfes,  in  which  a great  number  of  the  inhabitant* 
the  mod  beautiful  colours.  Thefe  dews  never  fall  in  perifhed ; but  this  was  little  more  than  a prelude  t>> 
fuch  quantities  as  to  impair  the  roads  or  incommode  what  followed  ; for  two  hours  after  the  fhock  return* 
the  traveller;  a very  thin  fluff  will  not  foon  be  wet  ed  with  fuch  impetuous  concuflions,  that  all  was  laid 
through  ; but  the  continuance  of  the  mifts  during  the  in  ruins,  and  the  inhabitants  felt  themfelves  happy  in 
whole  winter,  without  being  exhaled  by  the  fun,  fer-  Icing  only  fpc&aturs  of  the  general  devaftation,  by  ha- 
tilir.es  every  p..rt  of  the  country.  ving  faved  their  lives,  though  with  the  lofs  of  all  their 

Lima  is  ai  free  from  tempefis  as  from  rain  ; fo  that  property.  During  this  fecond,  fhock,  the  fea  retiring 
thofe  qf  the  inhabitants  who  have  neither  vifited  the  confiderably,  and  then  returning  in  mountainous  waves, 
mountains  nor  travelled  into  other  parts,  are  aV  folute  entirely  overwhelmed  Callao,  which  is  at  five  miles  di- 
ftrangers  to  thunder  and  hghtning,  and  arc  therefore  fiance  from  Lima,  and  all  the  adjacent  country,  toge- 
extremely  terrified  when  they  fir  ft  hear  the  former  or  ther  with  the  miferable  inhabitants.  From  that  time 
fee  the  latter.  But  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  what  is  fix  earthquakes  have  happened  at  Lima  ptevious  to 
here  entirely  unknown  fhould  be  fo  common  30  leagues  that  of  1746.  This  laft  was  on  the  2?th  of  October, 
to  the  call  of  Lima  ; it  being  no  farther  to  the  moun-  at  half  an  hour  after  ten  at  night,  when  the  concuf- 
trin*,  where  video t rains  and  tempefts  of  thunder  and  fiona  began  with  fuch  violence,  that  in  little  more  than 
lightning  are  as  frequent  as'et  Quito.  three  minutes  the  greateft  part,  if  not  all  the  buildings 

But  though  the  capital  is  frec3  from  the  terror  of  in  the  city,  were  defiroyed,  burying  under  their  ruins 
thefe  tempefts,  it  is  fubjeft  to  what  is  much  mote  dua  l-  thofe  inhabitant*  who  had  not  made  fufficient  hnfte  in. 
ftil.  Eaithquakes  happen  here  fo  frequently,  that  the  to  the  flrectsaad  fquare*,  the  only  places  of  fafety.  At 
inhabitants  arc  under  continual  apprehenfion*  of  lidnjr,  length  the  horrible  effects  of  the  tirft  {hock  ceafedt 
from  their  fuddeonefa  and  violence,  buried  in  the  ru  ns  but  the  tranquillity  was  of  fhort  duration,  the  conruf- 
rf  their  own  houfes  : yet  thefe  earthquakes,  though  fo  fions  fwiftlv  l'ucceeding  each  other.  The  fort  of  Cal- 
fudden,  have  their  prefages,  one  ol  the  principal  of  lao  alfo  funk  iQto  rains ; but  what  it  fuffertd  from  the 
which  is  a rumbling  roife  in  the  bowels  of  the  eaith  earthquake  in  its  building  was  i neon fi! era! dc,  when 
about  a miontc  before  the  fhock*  arc  felt,  that  fee  ms  compared  to  the  dreadful  catailrophf  which  followed  ; 
to  pervade  all  the  adjacent  fubterrancous  pait ; this  is  for  the  fea.  as  is  ofual  on  fuch  o:cafions,  receding  to 
followed  by  difmal  bowlings  of  the  dogs,  who  feem  to  a confide! able  diftance,  returned  in  mountainous  waves, 
prefage  the  approaebing  danger.  The  bcafls  of  bur-  framing  with  the  violence  of  the  agitation,  and  hid- 
den psfling  ihc  ftrects  flop,  ami  by  a natural  inflindt  denly  buried  CalUo  and  the  neighbouring  country  ia 
fpread  open  thrii  legs,  the  better  to  fecurc  themfelves  it*  flood.  This,  however,  was  rot  entirely  efefttd  by., 
from  falling.  On  thefe  portents  the  terrified  inhabi-  the  fir fl  fwcll  of  the  waves;  for  the  fea  retiring  farther, 
tants  fly  from  their  houfes  into  the  llrects  with  fuch  returned  with  flill  greater  impetu.fitv, and  covered  both 
VOL,  XIV.  Part  1.  4 Ec  the 
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the  walls  and  dther  buildings  of  the  place  ; fo  that 
J vhat  even  bad  eft  aped  the  firfi  inundation  was  totally 
overwhelmed  by  thofe  fucceeding  mountainous  wave*. 
Twenty-three  ihipa  and  veffels,  great  and  finall,  were 
then  in  the  harbour,  19  of  which  were  funk,  and  the 
other  4,  among  which  was  a frigate  named  St  FcrmTn, 
were  carried  by  the  force  of  the  waves  to  a confider- 
able  diftauce  up  the  country.  This  terrible  inunda- 
tion and  earthquake  extended  to  other  part*  on  the 
coaft,  and  fevcral  town*  underwent  the  Line  fate  aa 
the  city  of  Lima  ; where  the  number  of  perfoos  who 
perifhed  within  two  day*  after  it  began,  amounted,  ac- 
cording to  the  bodies  found,  to  1300,  befide  the  maim- 
ed and  wounded,  many  of  whom  lived  only  a lhort 
time  in  great  torture. 

The  country  of  Lima  enjoy*  great  fertility,  pro- 
ducing all  kind*  of  grain  and  a prodigious  variety  of 
fruit.  Here  induftry  and  art  fupply  that  moifture  which 
the  cloud*  wlth-hold.  The  ancient  Inca*  of  Peru 
caufed  fmall  canal*  to  be  formed,  in  order  to  conduct 
the  water*  of  the  river*  to  every  part  of  the  country. 

The  Spaniards,  Ending  thefe  ufcful  works  executed  to 
their  hands,  had  only  to  keep  them  in  order ; and  by 
thefe  are  watered  fpaciuui  fields  of  barley,  large  mea- 
dows, plantations,  vineyard*,  and  gardens,  all  yielJing 
uncommon  phnty.  Lima  differs  from  Quito,  where 
the  fruit*  of  the  earth  have  no  deter  minedfesfon  ; for 
hare  the  harveff  is  gathered  in,  and  the  tree*  drop  their 
leaves  in  the  proper  feafon. 

Although  the  fummer  here  i*  hot,  yet  venomous 
creatures  are  unknown  ; and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of 
the  territory  called  Valles , though  here  are  fome  ports, 
aa  Trnnbez  and  Piura,  where  the  heat  is  almoft  a*  great 
as  that  of  Guayaquil.  This  fingularity  can  therefore 
proceed  from  ne  other  caufe  than  the  natural  drought 
of  the  climate. 

The  audience  of  Lima  is  divided  into  four  bi/hoprt'c*, 
Truxillo,  Guamanga,  Cufco,  and  Arequipa.  The  dio- 
cef<  of  Truxillo  lie*  to  the  north  of  the  archiepifcopal 
dioccfc  of  Lima,  and  like  all  the  others  is  divided  into 
fcvcral  jurifdi&ioas.  The  city  of  Truxillo  is  fcated  in 
8®  6'  fouth  latitude,  in  a pleafant  fituation,  though  in 
a fa  tidy  foil. 

In  the  diocefe  of  Guamanga  is  a rich  quickfilver 
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In  this  biihopric  arc  fcvcral  mines  of  gold  and  fil.  ftrt, 
ver,  that  arc  extremely  rich. 

The  fourth  diocefe  of  the  audience  of  Lima  is  Are. 
quipa,  which  contains  the  city  of  the  fame  name,  one 
of  the  largeft  in  all  Peru.  It  is  delightfully  fcated  in 
a plain  ; the  houfes  are  well  built  of  ftooe,  and  are 
generally  lofty,  commodious,  finely  decorated  on  the 
outfide,  and  neatly  futnifhed  within.  The  tempera, 
ture  of  the  nir  is  extremely  agreeable,  the  cold  being  • 
never  cxccflive,  nor  the  he.it  troublefome  ; fo  that  the 
fields  are  always  clothed  with  verdure,  an  l enamelled 
with  flowers,  as  in  a perpetual  fpring.  But  thefe  ad- 
vantages arc  allayed  by  it*  being  frequently  expofed  to 
dreadful  earthquakes ; for  by  thefe  convul6oni  of  na- 
ture it  ha*  been  four  time*  laid  in  ruins.  The  city  is, 
however,  very  populous,  and  among  its  inhabitants  are 
many  noble  families. 

In  this  bifhopric  are  feveral  gold  and  filver  mines, 
and  in  fome  parts  arc  large  vineyards,  from  which  con- 
fidcrablc  quantities  of  wine  and  brandy  are  made.  A- 
mongthr  other  productions  is  Guinea  pepper,  in  which 
the  jur if Jiftion  of  Africa  in  this  diocefe  carries  on  a 
very  advantageous  trade,  the  annual  produce  of  thefe 
plantations  bringing  in  no  lefs  than  62,020  dollars  per 
annum . The  pod*  of  this  pepper  are  about  a quarter 
of  a yard  in  length,  and  whet,  gathered  are  dried  in  the 
fun  and  packed  up  in  bags  0!  rufhes,  each  bag  con- 
taining an  aroba  or  a quarter  of  a hundred  weight,  and 
thu*  they  are  exported  to  all  parts.  Other  places  of 
this  jurifdiftion  are  famous  for  vaft  quantities  of  large 
and  excellent  olives,  far  exceeding  the  fineff  produ- 
ced in  Europe,  they  being  nearly  the  fixe  of  a hen ’a 
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The  audience  of  Cbarcas,  the  lift  dtvifion  of  Peru,  The  »s- 
is  equal  in  extent  to  that  of  Lima ; but  many  of  itsdkucerf 
parts  are  not  fo  well  inhabited,  fome  being  full  of  vaft*'*ura*’ 
defa  ts  and  impenetrable  forcils,  while  others  have  cx- 
tenfive  plains  intercepted  by  tbe  ftupendsus  height  of 
the  Cordilleras  : the  country  is  inhabited  only  in  foch 
parts  as  are  free  from  thofe  inconvenience*.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  diocefe  of  Cufco,  and 
reaches  fouthward  to  Buenos  Ayres ; on  the1  eaft  it 
extends  to  Brafil ; and  on  the  weft  it  reaches  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  particularly  at  Atacama.  The 


mine,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  a neighbouring^  maindcr  of  the  province  borders  on  the  kingdom  of 
town  procure  their  whole  fubfiftence  ; the  coldnefs  of  Chili. 


the  air  in  that  place  checking  the  growth  of  all  kind* 
of  grain  and  fruit,  fo  that  they  arc  obliged  to  purchafe 
them  from  their  neighbour*.  The  quickfilver  mine* 
wrought  here  fupply  all  the  filver  mines  in  Peru  with 
that  neceffary  mineral,  and  notwithftanding  the  prodi- 
gious quantities  already  extra&cd,  no  diminution  is 
perceived. 

Cufco,  which  give*  name  to  another  diocefe,  is  the 
moil  ancient  city  Peru,  being  of  the  fame  date  with 
the  empire  of  the  Incas,  and  was  founded  by  them 
as  the  capital  of  the  empire.  On  the  mountain  con- 
tiguous to  the  north  part  of  the  city  are  the  min*  of  a 
famous  fort  built  by  die  Incas;  whence  it  appear*  that 
their  defign  was  to  inclofc  the  whole  mountain  with  a 
prodigious  wall,  of  fuch  conftrudtion  as  to  render  its 
afeent  abfolutely  impracticable  to  an  enemy,  in  order 
to  prevent  all  approach  to  the  city.  Thia  wall  was 
entirely  of  freenonc,  and  ftrongly  built,  fome  of  the 
floors  being  of  a prodigious  magnitude.  The  city  of 
Cufco  U nearly  equal  to  that  oi  Lima.  Bee  Cusco. 
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This  audience  is  divided  into  the  archbifhopric  oftHvifiaa*, 
Plata,  and  five  bilhoprica.  We  (hall  begin  with  the 
former. 

The  famous  mountain  of  Fotofi  is  known  all  over 
the  commercial  world  for  the  immenfe  quantity  of  fil- 
ver it  has  produced.  The  difeovery  of  thi*  amazing 
treafure  happened  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
*541,  by  a mere  accident,  which  we  ftiall  mention 
afterwards.  At  a fmall  diftance  from  it  are  the  hot 
medicinal  baths,  called  Don  Diego , whither  fome  re- 
fort  for  health  and  others  for  diverfion. 

At  the  time  when  the  firft  conquefts  were  made,  How  the 
when  emigrations  were  mod  frequent,  the  country  ofcounCfT  , 
the  Inca*  had  a much  grtater  reputation  for  riches ^ 
than  New  Spain;  and,  in  reality,  for  » longtime  muchiheSp* 
more  confHerable  treafures  were  brought  away  from  k.  nurd*, 
The  defire  of  partaking  of  them  mud  ncccffarily  draw 
thither,  as  was  rtafly  the  cate,  a greater  number  of 
Caftilia  .s.  Though  almoft  all  of  them  went  over  thi- 
ther with  the  hope  of  returning  to  their  country  to 
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Ten?.  enjoy  the  fortune  they  might  acquire,  yet  the  majority 

' — » fettled  in  the  colony.  They  were  induced  to  this  by 

the  foftnef*  of  the  climate,  the  fjlubrity  of  the  air,  and 
the  goodnefs  of  the  provifion*.  Mexico  prefeotetl  not 
the  fame  advantage*,  and  did  not  give  them  reafon  to 
rxpeft  fo  much  independence  as  a land  infinitely  more 
remote  from  the  mother  country. 

Cufco  attra&ed  the  conqueror*  in  multitude*.  They 
found  this  capital  built  on  a ground  that  was  very  ir- 
regular, and  divided  into  a*  many  quarter*  a*  there 
were  province*  in  the  empire  Each  of  the  inhabi- 
tants might  follow  the  ufjges  of  hi*  native  country  ; 
but  terry  body  was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  worihip 
cflablilhed  hy  the  founder  of  the  monarchy.  There 
was  no  edifice  that  had  any  grandeur,  elegance,  or 
convenience  ; becaafe  the  people  were  ignorant  of  the 
firft  element*  of  archite&ure  The  magnificence  of 
what  they  called  the  palace  of  the  fove  reign,  of  the  prhttt 
of  the  blootly  and  of  the  great  men  of  hit  empire,  con  filled 
in  the  profofion  of  the  metal*  that  were  lavilhed  in  de- 
corating them.  The  temple  of  the  Sun  was  diftin- 
guilhed  above  all  other  edifice*;  its  wall*  were  incru fl- 
ed or  (hcathed  with  gold  and  filver,  ornamented  with 
divers  figures,  and  loaded  with  the  idol*  of  all  the  na- 
tions whom  the  Inca*  had  enlightened  and  fubdued. 

A*  it  wa*  not  a foiicitudc  for  their  own  prefcrvation 
which  occupied  the  Spaniard*  at  firft,  they  had  no 
fooner  pillaged  the  immenfc  riche*  which  had  been 
femaffed  at  Cufco  for  four  centuries,  than  they  went  in 
great  numbers  in  1 534,  under  the  order  of  Scbaftian 
de  Bcnalcazar,  to  undertake  the  defiru&ion  of  Quito. 
The  other  towns  and  boroughs  of  the  empire  were 
over-run  with  the  fame  fpirit  of  rapine  ; and  the  citi- 
zens and  the  temple*  were  plundered  in  all  part*. 

Thofe  of  the  conquerors,  who  did  not  take  up  their 
refidcoce  in  the  fettleraent'  which  they  found  already 
formed,  built  towns  on  the  fei-coafts,  where  beforo 
there  were  none  : for  the  ftcrility  of  the  foil  had  not 
permitted  the  Peruvian*  to  multiply  much  there ; and 
they  had  not  been  induced  to  remove  thither  from  the 
extremity  of  their  country,  becaufe  they  failed  very 
little.  Paita,  TruxtTa,  Callao,  Pifca,  and  Arid,  were 
the  roads  which  the  Spaniards  deemed  moft  conve- 
nient for  the  communication  they  intended  to  eftaMifh 
among  thcmfelvc*  and  with  the  mother-country.  The 
different  pofitiom  of  thefe  new  cities  determined  the 
degree  of  their  profperhy. 

Thofe  which  were  afterward*  built  in  the  inland 
part*  of  the  country  were  not  ended  in  region*  which 
prefented  a fertile  foil,  copious  harveft*,  excellent  pa- 
flutes,  a m Id  and  Calubrious  climate,  and  all  the  con- 
veniences of  life-  Thefe  places,  which  had  hitherto 
been  fo  well  cultivated  by  a numerous  and  ftourilhing 
people,  were  now  totally  difregarded.  Very  foon  they 
exhibited  only  a deplorable  pidurr  of  a horrid  dff.rt  j 
and  tbit  wildnefs  muft  have  ! eto  more  melancholy  rind 
hideous  than  the  dreary  afped  of  the  earth  before  the 
origin  of  focietfes.  The  traveller,  who  was  led  by  ac- 
cident or  i uriofity  into  theft  defolate  plains,  could  not 
forbear  abhorring  the  barbarous  and  bloody  authors  of 
fuch  devaftations,  while  he  ’ reflected  that  it  was  not 
owing  even  to  the  ctuel  illufiona  of  glory,  and  to  the 
fanaticifm  of  conqueft,  but  to  the  ftupid  nd  abjc&  de- 
fire of  gold,  that  they  had  facrificed  fo  much  more  real 
Ircafurc,  and  fo  numerous  a population. 
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This  infatiaMe  third  of  gold,  which  neither  tended 
to  fubfiftence,  fafety,  nor  policy,  was  the  only  mo-  * ** 

live  for  cftablilhing  new  fettlementt,  fome  of  which 
have  been  kept  up,  while  fcversl  have  decayed,  and 
others  have  l*en  formed  in  their  (lead.  The  fate 
of  them  all  has  correfponded  with  the  difcovery,  pro* 
grefi,  or  declcnfiun,  of  the  mines  to  which  they  were 
fubordinate.  . 63 

Fewer  error*  have  been  committed  in  the  means  ©fMannerof 
procuring  provifion s.  The  natives  had  hitherto  lived  l,ym8  °f 
hardly  on  any  thing  elfe  ,but  maize,  fruits,  and  pulfe/  e nWlTCS* 
for  which  they  had  ufed  no  other  feafoning  except  fait 
and  pimento.  Their  liquors,  which  were  made  from 
different  roots,  were  more  diverfified  : of  thefc  the  chi- 
ca  waa  the  mod  ufual ; but  the  conqueror*  were  not 
fatisfied  either  with  the  liquors  or  with  the  food  of  the 
people  they  had  fubdued.  They  imported  vines  from 
the  Old  World,  which  foon  multiplied  fufficicntly  in 
the  lands  of  the  coafts  at  let,  Pifca,  Nafca,  Moque- 
qua,  and  Truxillo,  to  furniih  the  colony  with  the  wine 
and  brandy  it  wanted.  Olives  fuccreded  ftill  better  ; 
and  yielded  a great  abundance  of  oil,  which  was  much 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  mother-country.  Other  fruita 
were  traofplanted  with  the  fame  fucccfs.  Sugar  fuc- 
crcds  fo  well,  that  none  of  any  other  growth  can  be 
compared  to  that  which  it  cultivated  in  thofe  parts, 
where  it  never  rains.  In  the  inland  country  wheat  and 
barley  were  Town  ; and  at  length  all  the  European 
quadruped*  were  foon  found  grazing  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains. 

This  was  a confiderable  flep  ; but  there  ftill  remain- 
ed much  more  to  be  done.  After  they  had  provided 
for  j better  and  a greater  choice  of  fubfiftence,  the  next 
care  of  the  Spaniards  was  to  have  adrefs  more  commo- 
dious and  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  Peruvians. 

Thefe  were,  however,  better  clothed  than  any  other 
American  nation.  They  owed  thi*  fuperiority  to  the 
advantage  which  thty  alone  poffeffcd,  of  having  the 
Lama  and  Pacos,  domeftic  animals  which  ferved  them 
for  this  ufe.  See  Camelvs.  • 

After  the  conqueft,  all  the  Indiana  were  obliged  to 
wear  clothes.  As  the  opprelfion  under  which  they 
groaned  did  not  allow  them  to  exercifc  their  former 
wduftry,  they  contented  themfelves  with  the  coarfer 
cloths  of  Eorope,  for  which  they  were  made  to  pay  an 
exorbitant  price.  When  the  gold  and  fiivcr  which  had 
cfcaped  the  rapacity  of  the  conquerors  were  exhauft- 
ed,  they  thought  of  re.eftablilhing  their  national  ma- 
nufactures. Thefc  weie  fome  time  after  prohibited,  on 
account  of  the  deficiency  which  they  ocesfioned  in  the 
exports  of  the  mother-country.  The  impoffibility 
which  the  Peruvian*  found  of  purchafing  foreign  ftiiffa 
and  paying  their  taxes  occtfioned  pirmiffion  to  be 
given  at  the  end  of  ten  years  for  their  re-eftabliih- 
ment.  They  have  not  been  difeontioued  fince  that 
time;  and  have  been  brought  to  as  great  a degree  of 
pcric&itm  as  it  was  poffiule  they  coold  be  under  a con- 
tinual tyranny.  • f4 

With  the  wool  of  the  vicuna,  a fpecieo  of  wild  pa-Manubc* 
coa,  they  make,  at  Cufco  and  in  its  territory,  ftock-lur€*» 
ingS  handkerchiefs,  and  La  if*.  Thefe  raanufa&urea 
would  have  been  multiplied,  if  the  fpirit  of  deftrudion 
had  not  fallen  00  animals  a*’ well  u on  men.  The  fame 
wool,  mixed  with  that  of  the  Ihecp  imported  thither 
from  Europe,  which  have  exceedingly  degenerated, 
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ferves  for  carpets,  Md  makes  atfo  tolerably  fine  cloth. 
Fleeces  of  inferior  quality  ere  employed  in  Cages,  drug- 
gets, and  in  ail  kinds  of  coarfc  Huffs. 

The  manuf.(ClufC»  fubfcrvieni  to  luxury  are  eftablilh- 
cd  at  Arequipa,  Cufco,  and  Lima.  In  thefe  three 
towns  is  made  a prodigious  number  of  gold  tors  and 
plate,  for  the  ufc  of  private  perfous,  and  alfo  for  the 
churches.  All  thefe  -Rianufiittures  are  but  coarfely 
wrought,  and  mixed  with  a great  deal  of  copper.  We 
feldom  difeover  more  ufte  in  their  gold  and  litvcr  lace* 
and  embroideries  which  their  manufactures  alfo  pro- 
duce. This  is  not  altogether  the  cafe  in  regard  to 
their  lace,  which,  when  mixed  with  that  of  Europe, 
looks  very  beautiful.  This  lafl  rasnufaduie  is  com- 
monly in  the  hands  of  the  nuns,  who  employ  in  it 
the  Peruvian  girls,  and  the  young  Mcitecs  of  the 
towns,  who  for  the  molt  part  before  marriage  pak  kmc 
years  in  the  convent. 

Ocher  hands  are  employed  in  painting  and  gilding 
leather  for  rooms,  in  making  with  wood  and  ivory 
pieces  of  inlaid  work  and  fculpturc,  and  iu  drawing 
figures  on  the  marble  that  is  found  at  Cucucj,  or  on 
linen  imported  from  Europe.  Thclc  ditTcreut  woiks, 
which  are  almoff  all  manufactured  at  Cufco,  ferve  for 
ornaments  for  houfes,  palaces,  and  temples  : the  draw- 
ing ot  them  is  not  bad,  but  the  colours  are  neither 
exa&  uor  permanent.  If  the  Indians,  who  invent  no- 
thing, but  are  excellent  imitators,  had  able  niaffcr3  and 
excellent  models,  they  would  at  leall  make  good  co- 
pyilts.  At  the  elofc  of  the  lift  century,  fornc  works 
of  a Peruvian  painter,  named  Mtcbatl  tl t St  'Jaaptet, 
were  brought  to  Rome;  and  the  connoiffeurs  diicover- 
cd  marks  of  genius  in  them. 

Though  the  Peruvians  were  unacquainted  witb'coin, 
they  knew  the  ufc  of  gold  and  Giver;  for  they  em- 
ployed them  in  different  kind*  of  ornaments.  Indepen- 
dent of  what  the  torrents  and  accident  procured  them 
of  thefe  metals,  fome  mines  bad  been  opened  of  little 
depth.  The  Spaniards  have  not  tranfmatted  to  us  the 
manner  in  which  thefe  rich  productions  were  drawn 
from  the  bofom  of  the  earth.  Their  pride,  which  has 
deprived  us  offo  much  ufeful  knowledge,  undoubtedly 
made  th  m think,  that,  in  the  inventions  of  a people 
whom  they  called  barbarous,  there  was  nothing  that 
was  worthy  to  be  recorded.  ^ > 

The  difference  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Peru- 
vians worked  their  mines,  did  not  extend  to  the  mines 
thcmfclves.  The  conquerors  opened  them  on  all  tides. 
At  tuff  the  gold  mines  tempted  the  avarice  of  the 
greater  number.  Fatal  experience  difeouraged  thofe 
whom  paflion  had  not  blinded.  They  cleaily  fcw, 
that,  for  fome  enormous  fortunes  railed  in  this  manner, 
great  numbers,  who  had  only  moderate  fortunes,  were 
totally  ruined.  Thefe  mines  funk  into  fuch  dilcredit, 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  abandoned, 
the  government  was  obliged  to  take  the  20th  part  of 
their  produce,  inftead  of  the  fifth  which  it  at  firff  re- 
ceived. . 

The  mines  of  Giver  were  more  common,  more  equal, 


and  on  the  mountains.  Several  of  them  gave  fslle 
hopes.  Such,  in  particular,  was  that  of  Ucuntsya,  u“ 
difeovered  in  1713-  This  was  only  an  incniftation  of 
almoff  nuffivt  Giver,  which  at  nr  It  yielded  fcvcral  mil- 
lions, but  was  f-on  exhausted. 

Others  which  were  deeper  have  been  alike  defetted. 
Their  produce,  though  equal  to  what  it  was  originally, 
was  not  fufficicnt  to  fuppoit  the  cxpcnce  of  working 
them,  which  augmented  every  day-  The  mines  of  C£ut- 
to,  Cufco,  and  Arrquipa,  have  experienced  that  revo- 
lution which  awaits  many  of  the  reff. 

There  are  greater  numbers  of  very  rich  mines  which 
the  waters  have  invaded.  The  difpofition  of  the  ground, 
which  from  the  fummit  of  the  Cordilleras  goes  conti- 
nually {helving  to  the  South  Sea,  muff  neccffarily  rtn- 
der  thcic  events  more  common  at  Peru  thau  in  other 
places.  This  inconvenience,  which  with  greater  care 
and'fkill  might  often  have  ! ecu  prevented  or  dimicim- 
cd,  has  bem  in  fome  inftance*  remedied. 

Jofeph  Salcedo,  about  the  year  1 66c,  had  difeover- 
ed, not  far  from  the  town  of  Pima,  the  mine  of  Lay- 
cac«ta.  Ic  was  fo  rich,  that  they  often  cut  the  fiber 
w tb  a chifcl.  Profpcrily  hid  fo  elevated  the  mind  cf 
the  proprietor,  that  he  peimltted  all  the  Spaniards 
who  came  to  feek  their  fortune  iu  this  part  of  the  New 
World,  to  work  fome  da  j « on  their  own  account,  with- 
out weighing  or  taking  any  account  of  the  preterits  he 
made  them.  This  geoerofity  dirvw  around  him  an  in- 
finite number  of  people,  whofe  avidity  made  them 
quarrel  with  each  ether,  and  the  love  ot  money  made 
them  take  up  arms  and  fall  upon  one  another;  and  their 
benefactor,  who  had  negledtcd  no  expedient  to  prevent 
and  extinguifh  their  (auguinary  couicniioos,  was  hang- 
ed as  being  the  author  of  them.  Whiltt  he  was  in  pri- 
fon,  the  water  got  potreffion  ot  liis  mine.  Supcrftition 
foon  made  it  imagined  that  this  was  a punifhmeot  for 
the  horrid  ac\  they  had  perpetrated  againft  him.  This 
idea  of  divine  vengeance  was  revered  for  a long  time  ; 
but  rt  Lit,  in  1740,  Diego  de  Bacna  affociatcd  with 
other  opulent  people  to  avert  the  fprings  which  had 
deluged  fo  much  ueafure.  The  labours  which  this 
difficult  undertaking  required,  wctc  not  finilhed  till 
1754.  The  mine  yields  as  much  now  as  it  did  at  firff. 
But  mines  tliU  richer  than  this  have  been  difeovered. 
Such,  for  example,  is  that  of  Potofi,  which  was  found 
in  the  fame  country  where  the  Incas  worked  that  of 
Purco. 

An  Indian,  named  Hualpa,  in  1545,  purfuing  fome 
deer,  in  order  to  climb  certain  ffeep  rocks  Lid  hold  of 
a bulb,  the  roots  of  which  loofened  from  the  earth,  and 
brought  to  view  an  ingot  of  Giver.  The  lndim  had 
recourfe  to  it  for  his  own  ufe ; and  never  failed  to  re- 
turn to  his  treafure  every  time  that  his  wants  or  his  de- 
fires folicited  him  to  it.  The  change  that  had  hap- 
pened ia  his  fortune  was  remarked  hy  one  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  be  difeovered  to  him  the  fecret.  The  two 
friends  could  not  keep  their  couutel  and  enjoy  their 
good  fortune.  They  quarrelled  ; on  which  the  indif- 
crcct  confident  difeovered  the  whole  to  his  mailer,  Vil- 


»oJ  richer  They  mn  produced  hirer  of  a lingular  Israeli,  a Spaniard  who  wa«  fettled  in  the  neighhour- 
foecie.  rarely  found  elfewhere.  Towards  the  fca-  hood.  Upon  this  the  mine  became  known,  and  was 
coaft  err  cat  lumps  of  this  metal  are  found  in  the  worked  i and  a great  number  of  them  were  found  in 
lands*  ^ it*  ™in'‘y  » ^*c  Pr‘n^Pal°f  which  are  in  the  northern 

^There  are  a great  number  of  other  mines  which  are  part  of  the  mountain,  and  their  direftion  is  from  nort* 
k&aitely  more  important,  and  are  found  in  the  rocks  to  fduth.  The  moft  intelligent  people  of  Peru  hare 
' obterved. 
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Pcm.  o',  Tcrvcd,  that  this  is  in  general  the  d:re&ion  of  the 
xkhdl  mines. 

Tire  fame  of  what  wss  palling  at  Potofi  fooa  fpreacl 
abroad  ; an  ! tBefe  wa«  quickly  built  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  a town,  confiding  of  6o,ooo  Indians  and 
i 0,000  Spaniards.  The  ftcriiJty  of  the  foil  did  not 
prevent  its  being  immediately  peopled.  Corn,  fruit, 
docks,  American  Huffs,  European  luxuries,  arrived 
there  from  every  quarter.  Industry,  which  every Wheie 
follows  the  current  of  money,  could  not  fearch  for  it 
with  fo  much  fucccfs  as  at  its  fource.  It  evidently 
appeared  that  in  1738  thefe  mines  produced  annually 
near  978,000 1.  without  reckoning  the  filver  which  was 
not  regiftcred,  and  what  had  been  carried  off  by  fraud. 
From  that  time  the  produce  has  been  fo  much  dimi* 
ni.hcd,  that  no  more  thin  one-eighth  part  of  the  cutn 
which  was  lormely  ilruck  is  now  made. 

At  the  mines  of  Potofi,  and  all  the  mines  of  South 
America,  the  Spaniards,  in  purifying  their  geld  and 
filver,  ufe  mercury,  with  which  they  are  ftspplted  from 
Guinea  Velica.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  this 
mine  was  difcoveml  in  1564.  The  trade  of  mercury 
was  then  (Idl  free  : it  became  an  excluiive  trade  in 
1571.  At  this  period  all  the  mines  of  mercury  were 
(hut  ; and  thr.t  of  Quanta  Velica  alone  was  worked, 
the  property  of  whkh  the  king  referred  to  himfeif. 
It  is  not  found  to  diinini(h.  This  mine  is  dug  in  a 
prodigioufiy  large  mountain,  60  leagues  from  Lima.  In 
us  profound  abyfs  are  fecn  11  recta,  fquares,  and  a cha- 
pel, where  die  my  it  cries  of  religion  on  all  fetlivals  are 
celebrated.  Millions  of  flambeaux  are  continually  kept 
to  enlighten  it. 

Private  people  at  their  own  expence  work  the  mine 
of  Guan^a  Vckka.  They  are  obliged  to  deliver  to 
government,  at  a ftipulatcd  price,  all  the  mercury 
they  extract  from  it.  As  (oon  as  they  have  procarcd 
thi  quantity  which  the  demands  of  one  year  ri quire, 
the  work  is  fufpended.  Part  of  the  mercury  is  fold  on 
the  fpot,  and  the  reft  is  feat  to  the  royal  magazines 
throughout  all  Peru  ; from  whence  it  is  delivered  out 
at  the  fame  price  it  is  fold  for  in  Mexico.  This  ar- 
rangement , which  has  occafiomd  many  of  the  mines  to 
drop,  and  prevented  others  from  being  opened,  is  in* 
cxcufable  in  the  Spanith  fyftetn.  The  court  of  Ms* 
drid,  in  this  refpect,  merits  the  fame  reproaches  as  a 
miniflry  in  other  countries  would  incur,  that  would  be 
blind  enough  to  lay  a duty  on  the  implements  of  agri- 
cult urc. 

The  mine  of  Guinea  Velica  generally  afiedU  thofe 
who  work  in  it  with  convulfions : this  and  the  other 
. mines,  which  sre  not  lefs  unhealthy,  are  all  worked 
by  the  Peruvians.  Thefe  unfortunate  victims  of  an  in* 
fuiable  avarice  are  crowded  all  together  and  plunged 
naked  into  thefe  abyfles,  the  greateft  part  of  which 
are  deep,  and  all  cxccflivcly  cold.  Tyranny  has  in- 
vented this  refinement  in  Cruelty,  to  render  it  impof- 
fible  for  any  thing  to  cfoape  its  rcftlel*  vigilance.  If 
there  are  any  wretches  who  long  fuivive  fuch  barbari- 
ty, it  is  the  ufc  of  cocoa  that  preferves  them.* 

In  tne  Cordilleras,  orar  the  city  of  Pa/.,  is  a moun- 
tain of  remarkable  height,  called  Illmani%  which  doubt* 
lcfs  contains  immenfe  riches ; for  a crag  of  it  being 
fume  years  ago  fevered  by  a ftalh  of  Ugbtning,aad  falling 
on  a neighbouring  mountain,  fuch  a quantity  of  gold 
was  found  in  the  fragments,  that  for  Come  time  that 


metal  was  fold  a:  Pax  for  eight  pieces  of  eight  f<r  Peru 
ounce  ; but  its  fummit  being  perpetually  covered  with  pcfJ.Bri< 
ice  and  {now,  no  mine  has  been  opened  in  the  mmin-,  ,,  _ 
tain. 

The  city  of  La  Pax  is  of  a middling  fixe,  and  from 
its  filiation  among  the  brraches«of  the  Cordilleras, 
the  ground  on  which  it  fiauJsis  unequal,  and  it  is  alfo 
forrounded  by  mountains.  When  the  river  Titicaca  is 
increafed,  either  by  the  rains,  or  the  melting  of  the  fnow 
on  the  mountains,  its  current  forces  along  large  maffea 
of  rocks  with  fotnc  grains  of  gold,  which  are  found 
after  the*  flood  has  fubfuied.  Hence  fame  id«p  may 
be  formed  of  the  riches  inclcfed  in  the  bowels  ot  thefe 
mountain:- ; a remarkable  proof  of  which  appeared  in 
the  year  1730,  when  an  Indian,  walking  his  feet  in 
the  river,  diicovercd  fo  large  a lump  of  gold,  tbit  the 
maiquiii  de  Cadle  Fuertc  gave  twelve  tboufaml  pieces 
of  eight  for  it,  and  lent  it  as  a prefent  to  the  king  of 
Spain.  r 

Half  am  of  Pmo.  Sec  Mytozno*. 

1'LRUGIA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  pope's  terri- 
tories, and  capital  of  Pcrugiuo.  It  is  an  ancient, 
handfomr,  populous,  and  large  city,  with  a fining  ci- 
tadel, an  unlvcrfuy,  and  a bishop's  fee.  The  churches, 
and  many  other  buildings  as  well  public  as  private, 
are  very  handlomc.  It  is  feated  on  a hdl,  in  E.  Long, 
it.  30.  N.  Lat.  43.  6. 

PE  RUG  I NO,  a province  of  Italy,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  church,  bounded  on  the  well  by  Tufcany, 
on  the  fouth  by  Orvietano,  on  the  call  by  the  duchies 
of  Spolcto  and  Urbino,  an  1 on  the  nerth  by  the  coun- 
ty ot  Citta  CailelUna.  It  is  one  of  die  I mailed  provin- 
ces m the  territory  of  the  church.  The  air  is  very 
pure,  and  the  foil  fertile  in  corn  and  good  wine  ; be* 
tides,  the  lake  Perugia  fupplies  them  with  plenty  of 
fiih.  The  capital  town  is  Perugia.  The  lake  is  eight 
milts  from  the  city,  and  is  almoil  round,  being  about 
live  miles  in  diameter;  in  it  there  arc  three  ifiands.  This 
province  is  about  2 5 miles  in  length,  and  near  as  much 
in  breadth. 

PrxvciNO.  See  Moktanini. 

PERUKE.  See  PttauKS. 

PERUVIAN  bark.  See  Cinchona,  «nd  Jc- 

SUITS  Bari. 

PERUVIANA,  a general  nsme  given  to  that  v^tl 
peninfult,  extending  itfrlf  from  the  ilthmus  of  Darien 
to  Cape  Horn,  in  the  form  of  a triangle,  of  which  tbe 
Terra  AlagcManica  and  tbe  Cape  form  the  vertex.  It 
includes  the  whole  of  South  America,  although,  as  is 
well  known,  all  the  countries  included  within  thefe 
2 mits  donut  acknowledge  the  dominion  of  the  crown 
of  Spain.  See  Tmumj  Fima. 

PESARO,  1 town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
pope,  and  duchy  of  Urbino,  with  a bifhop's  fee.  It 
is  a large  place,  whofe  ilrcets  arc  paved  with  bricks. 

The  cattle  is  very  well  fortified,  tire  harbour  excel- 
lent, and  the  cathedral  church  magnificent.  The  en- 
virons are  remarkable  for  producing  good  figs,  of' 
which  they  lend  large  quantities  to  Venice.  It  is  feat- 
ed on  an  eminence  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Fogha, 
on  the  Gulph  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  13.  o.  N.  Lat. 

43. 

PESCARA,  a very  firong  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  io  the  Hither  Abruzxo  ; feated  at  ther 
mouth  of  a river  of  the  fame  name,  which  falls  into- 

the 
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Pcfsemei  t!ie  CuJph  of  Venice.  * £.  Long.  fy.  a.  N.  Lat. 

p . v-r  4*.27. 

1 ^ PE3CENIUS  Niokr.  See  Nicer. 

PESCHIERA,  a fmall  but  ftrong  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  Veronefe,  with  a cattle,  and  a ftrong  fort;  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Mincio,  or  Menzo,  whi:h  proceeJs 
•from  the  lake  G -.nla.  E.  Long. « r.  4 NL.4t.4j  27. 

PtSEVAS,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  Lan- 
guedoc, and  in  the  diocefc  of  Agde ; delightfully 
lea  ted  or.  the  river  Pein,  12  miles  north-eaft  of  Be- 
feirs,  and  eight  north  of  Agde.  E.  Long.  3.  34.  N. 
Lat.  |3.  28. 

PESSARY,  in  medicine,  a folid  fub fiance  compo- 
fed.of  wool,  lint,  or  linen,  mixed  with  powder,  oil, 
wax,  Icc.  made  round  and  long  like  a finger,  in  or- 
der to  be  introduced  into  the  exterior  neck  of  the  ma- 
trix, for  the  cure  of  feveral  uterine  disorders. 

PEST,  a town  of  Upper  Hungary,  and  capital  of 
a comty  of  the  fame  name,  fcated  on  the  Danube,  in 
a fine  plain,  over-againft  Buda,  85  milea  fouth-eaft  of 
Prcfburpr.  E.  Long.  18.  25  N Lat.  47.  24. 

PESTILENCE,  in  medicine,  the  fame  wifh  the 
Flaoue. 

PETAGUEL,  a territory  of  South  America,  in 
Brafil,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Dele  j on  the  catt  by 
the  fea ; on  the  fouth  by  the  captainship  of  Rio- 
Grande;  and  on  the  weft  by  Tupuyt.  It  contain! 
mines  of  filvcr. 

PETAL,  in  botany,  one  of  the  coloured  leaves 
which  compofe  the  flower. 

PET HLISM,  a mode  of  deciding  on  the  guilt  of 
citizens  fimilar  to  the  Atheniau  Ostracism.  It  was 
introduced  in  SyracuCe  about  the  year  before  Chrift 
460,  in  order  to  prevent  the  tyranny  of  the  richer 
citizcna,  who  had  often  about  that  time  aimed  at  the 
diadem.  To  prevent,  therefore,  the  evil*  daily  ariling 
from  thence,  and  to  bring  down  theafpiring  minds  of 
the  wealthy  citizen*,  the  Syracufana  were  forced  to 
make  a law  not  uolike  that  of  the  Athenian  oftracifm; 
for  aa  at  Athena  every  citizen  was  to  write  on  a Ihell 
the  name  of  the  perfon  whom  they  conceived  to  be 
the  moft  likely,  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  adhe- 
Tents,  to  afpire  to  the  crowu  ; fo  at  Syracufc  they 
were  to  write  on  a leaf  the  names  of  fuch  as  they  ap- 
prehended powerful  enough  to  ufurp  the  foverciguty. 
When  the  leaven  were  counted  he  who  had  the  moll 
fuffragea  again*!  him  was.  without  any  farther  in- 
quiry, b ni flicd  for  five  years  This  nea-contrived 
meihod  of  impairing  the  eftates,  -and  weakening  the 
intereft  of  the  overpr'iwn  citizens,  was  called  peta- 
. it/m.  from  the  Greek  word  petalont  which  fignifies  M a 
leaf."  This  law  w-s  attended  with  many  evil  confe- 
quenees;  for  thofe  who  were  moft  capable  of  go- 
verning the  commonwealth  were  driven  out,  and  the 
Admin  ill  ration  of  public  affairs  committed  to  the  mean- 
eft  of  the  people;  my,  many  of  the  chief  citizens, 
who  were  able  to  render  their  country  great  fervice, 
fearing  to  fall  under  penalties  of  this  law,  withdrew 
from  the  city,  end  lived  private  in  the  country,  not 
concerning  thcmfelves  with  public  affairs  : whence  all 
the  employments  being  filled  with  men  of  no  merit  or 
experience,  the  repul  lie  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and 
ready  to  fall  into  a ftate  of  anarchy  and  confufion. 
The  law  therefore  of  petalifm,  upon  more  mature  de- 
liberation, was  repealed  fooo  after  it  had#  been  fir  ft 


PET 

rnatfled , »n.J  the  reiru  of  go*ernraent  were  ,ga!«  pat  Fair!, 
into  the  hand,  of  men  who  knew  how  to  m».u«  l',u* 

them.  6 <— 

PETARD,  in  the  art  of  war.  See  Coavanr,  n» 
j6,  and  Pint  CCXXIV. 

PETAU  (Deni*),  or  Dionjfiut  Ptrjrwt,  a Trench 
Jcfuit  of  great  erudition,  born  at  Orleans  in  1 583. 

His  father  was  a man  of  literature,  and  obferviog 
ftrong  parts  and  an  excellent  genius  for  tetters  in  bis 
fon,  he  took  every  means  in  bis  power  to  improve  them. 

He  ufed  to  tell  his  fon,  that  he  ought  to  qnalify  him- 
felf  fo,  as  to  be  able  to  attack  and  confound  **  the 
giant  of  the  AUophylst;"  meaning  that  moft  eminent 
feholar  jofeph  Scaliger,  whofe  abilities  and  learning 
were  allowed  to  have  done  great  honour  and  much  fer- 
vice to  the  reformed.  Young  Petavius  fee  ms  to  have 
entered  readily  into  his  father's  views ; for  he  ftucied 
moft  intcnfely,  and  afterwards  levelled  much  of  hia 
erudition  againft  Scaliger.  He  joined  the  ftudy  of 
the  mathematics  to  that  of  the  belles  lettres  ; and  af. 
ttrwards  applied  himfelf  to  a courfe  of  philofopht, 
which  be  began  in  the  college  of  Orleans,  and  finifh* 
cd  at  Paris.  He  afterwards  maintained  thefes  in  Greek, 
which  was  as  familiar  to  him  as  Latin  ; and  the  Latin, 
it  is  faid,he  underflood  better  than  he  did  his  own  native 
Language.  When  he  was  pretty  well  advanced,  he  had 
free  accefs  to  the  king's  library,  which  be  often  vi- 
fited  on  account  of  the  L*ttn  and  Greek  manuferiptt. 
Among  other  advantages  which  accompanied  his  lite- 
raiy  purfoits,  was  the  friendfhip  of  Ifaac  Cafaubon, 
whom  Henry  IV.  called  to  Paris  in  1600.  It  was  at 
Cafaubon's  inftigation,  that  Petavius,  though  then  but 
vny  young,  undertook  an  edition  of  The  Works  of 
Syotfius.  In  this  edition  he  corrected  the  Greek  from 
the  manufcripti,  tranflated  that  part  which  yet  re- 
mained to  be  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  wrote  notes 
upon  the  whole.  He  was  but  19  years  of  age  when 
he  was  made  profeffor  of  philofophy  in  the  univerfity 
of  Bcurges ; and  he  (pent  the  two  following  years  in 
ftudying  the  ancient  philofophers  and  mathematicians. 

In  1604,  when  Morel,  profeffor  of  Greek  at  Parity 

?iiblifhed  1 he  Works  of  Chryfoftom,  forae  part  of 
etavius'a  labours  on  Synefius  were  added  to  them : 
from  the  title  of  which  we  learn,  that  he  then  took 
the  name  of  Petvt.  which  he  afterwards  changed  into 
Pdaviut  His  own  edition  of  The  Works  of  Sy 
nefios  did  not  appear  till  161  a. 

He  entered  into  the  fociety  of  the  Jefuits  in  1605* 
and  did  great  credit  to  it  by  his  vaft  and  profound  eru- 
dition.  He  became  a zealous  advocate  for  the  church 
of  Rome ; and  there  was  no  way  of  firving  it  more 
agreeable  to  him  than  that  of  criticifing  and  abufing 
its  adverfiries.  He  was  moft  bitter  againtt  Scaliger  j 
nor  did  he  even  fpare  his  friend  Odaubon  whenever  he 
came  in  hia  way.  — Petavius  excelled  particularly  in 
the  dark  feience  of  chronology  ; the  learned  world  in 
general  being  obliged  to  him  for  fome  exafi  and  nice 
difqui  fit  ions  on  thia  fubjed.  His  chief  work,  which 
is  in  great  repute  to  thi-  day,  he  intitkd,  Rationariv m 
Tempomnt . It  is  an  abridgement  0!  unrverfal  hiftory, 
from  the  earliett  times  to  1631,  in  chronological  order, 
with  references  to  pro per  authorities.  It  was  impro- 
ved, and  fcveral  add.tiona  made  to  it,  by  Pcrizonius, 
and  others  after  his  death.  I his  croioent  father,  after 
a very  laborious  life,  died  at  Pans  m the  end  of  the 
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feta*  yeir  it$i%  aged  69.  Gafiendus,  in  hU  lift  of  Pcrcf- 
li  chits,  fays  he  was  the  moil  confummate  fcholar  the 
^ Jefuits  ever  had  ; an  opinion  very  likely  to  be  true, 
* ~ when  we  confider  tbr.t  he  often  contended  fucccbfuily 
with  Scaliger,  Salmafius,  and  others,  whole  abilities 
have  been  univerfally  acknowledged.  Hi*  judgment, 
however,  was  not  equal  to  his  erudition,  and  his  con* 
* troverfud  writings  are  full  of  fournefs  and  fpleen.  We 
have  the  following  character  of  a great  work  of  Pc- 
tarius  by  an  author  of  much  celebrity,  but  who  per- 
haps is  aa  much  biafled  on  the  fide  of  infidelity  as  he 
thinks  this  learned  Jcfuit  was  in  favour  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  The  Dogmata  Tbedogua  of  Petavius  are  a 
work  of  incredible  labour  and  compafs  : the  volumes 
whi.-h  relate  folely  to  the  incarnation  (two  folios,  5th 


This  has  perhaps  given  rife  to  the  report  of  chariot*  FetefceK. 
driven  in  that  country  !>y  the  wind,  which  the  Chi-  — ' “V— 


nefe  direft  over  land  with  fails,  as  they  do  fhips  at 
Tea.*  A French  mifiji  nary,  who  traverfei  thin  pro- 
vince in  1768,  feems  to  have  made  ufe  of  the  fame 


kind  pf  carriage.  4 We  quitted  the  canal  (fays  he) 
to  travel  in  carts,  which  is  cuflomary  in  this  part  of 
Chinn  ; but  it  is  difagrtcablc  beyond  deferiplion.  The 
cart  is  amazingly  clumfy,  and  has  a great  refcmbbr.ee 
to  the  carriage  of  a gun  ; there  is  room  in  it  for  only 
oue  perfon,  who  is  frequently  obliged  to  fit  crofs  leg- 
ged, aa  our  taylors  do  in  Europe j it  jolts  prodigi- 
oufly  ; and,  while  the  traveller  it  expofed  to'  the 
feorebing  rays  of  the  fun,  fueh  cloud*  of  dull  fome« 
times  anlc  as  almoft  fuffbeate  him.* 


and  6th,  of  837  pages)  are  divided  into  16  books — the 
firft  of  his  hiftory,  the  remainder  of  controvcrfy  and 
du&rinc.  The  Jefuit’s  learning  is  copious  and  cor- 
re&  ; his  Latinity  is  pure,  hfs  method  e’ear,  his  argu- 
ment profound  and  well  conneded  : but  he  is  the  Have 
of  the  fathers,  the  fcourgc  of  heretics  and  the  enemy 
of  truth  and  candour,  aa  often  as  they  arc  inimical  to 
the  Catholic  caufe. 

PETAW,  an  ancient  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Auftria,  and  in  Stiria.  It  if  a handfome 
place,  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Diave,  35  milca  north- 
call  of  Ciiley,  and  1C9  fouth  of  Vienna.  E.  Long. 
15.  36.  N.  Lat.  46.  40. 

PETCHELI,  a province  of  Alia,  in  China,  and 
the  chief  in  the  whole  empire  ; bounded  on  the  call 
by  the  fea,  on  the  north  by  the  great  wall,  on  the 
weft  by  Chanfi,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Chantong  and 
Honan.  44  This  province  contains  nine  cities  of  the 
firft  clafs,  which  have  feveral  others  under  their  jurif- 
di&ion  ; thefc  are  about  40  in  number,  leXs  confide- 
rable  indeed,  but  all  furrounded  with  walls  and  ditch- 
es. Pctchcli  has  few  mountains.  Its  foil  is  Tandy, 
and  produces  very  little  rice;  but  all  oth^r  kinds  of 
grain  abound  there,  as  well  jaa  the  greater  part  of  the 
fruit-tree*  we  have  in  Europe.  It  pays  an  annual  tri- 
bute to  the  emperor,  which,  according  to  Father  Mar- 
tini, con  fill  a of  6ci,1£3  bags  of  rice,  wheat,  and 
millet ; 224  pounds  of  linfecd  ; 4^.135  of  fpun  filk  ; 
13,748  of  cotton  ; 8,737,248  t ruffes  of  ftraw  for  the 
horfes  belonging  to  the  court,  and  180,870  mcafurea 
of  fait,  each  containing  124  pounds  ; which  is  pro- 
portionality much  inferior  to  that  paid  by  other  pro- 
* vibces. 

•4  It  ia  remarked  that  the  people  of  thii  province 
have  not  the  fame  aptitude  for  acquiring  the  fcicncc* 
as  thofe  who  inhabit  the  foot  hern  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire ; but  they  are  more  robuft  and  warlike,  and  bet- 
ter calculated  to  endure  the  hardlhips  and  fatigue  of 
V war.  This  is  the  cafe  with  the  Chinese  of  all  the 
other  northern  countries. 

•«  The  face  of  the  country  here  being  flat  and  level. 


44  The  temperature  of  the  air  of  this  province  does 
not  feem  to  agree  with  its  latitude.  Although  Pet- 
chclt  extends  no  farther  than  to  the  42I  degree  of 
north  latitude,  yet  ail  the  rivers  there  are  fo  much 
frozen  during  four  months  in  the  year,  that  horfes  and 
waggons  with  the  hravieft  loads  may  fafcly  pafs  them. 
It  deferves  to  be  rjmai  kcJ,  that  the  whole  body  of 
icc  is  formed  in  one  day,  and  that  feveral  arc  neccf- 
fary  to  thaw  only  the  furface.  What  may  appear  no 
lefa  extraordinary  is,  that  during  thefe  fcvcrc  frofti 
one  does  not  feel  that  lharp  anil  pinching  cold  which 
accompanies  the  produ&ion  of  ice  in  Europe.  Thefc 
phenomena  cannot  be  accounted  for,  but  by  attribu- 
ting them  to  the  great  quantity  of  nitre  which  is  found 
difperfed  throughout  this  province,  and  to  the  fereuity 
of  the  Iky,  which,  even  during  winter,  is  fclJotn  ob- 
feured  by  a cloud.  The  phyfical  explanation,  which 
wc  have  given  of  this  lingular  temperature,  is  fully 
confirmed  by  experiments  lately  made  by  Father  A* 
miot  at  Peking,  which  convinced  him,  that  in  this 
capita]  and  neighbourhood,  as  far  as  feven  or  eight 
leagues  around,  the  water,  air,  and  earth,  equally 
abound  with  nitre. 

44  With  regard  to  the  water,  the  facility  with  which 
it  freezes,  the  folidity  of  the  ice  and  its  duration, 
evidently  announce  the  prefence  of  nitre.  A tub  fill- 
ed with  water,  placed  near  one  of  Rheamur’s  thermo- 
meters, had  its  furface  immediately  frozen,  when  the 
mercury  flood  only  one  degree  above  the  freezing, 
point;  and  when  it  flood  three  degrees  below  freezing, . 
the  water  became  a folid  mafs  of  ice,  if  the  diameter 
of  the  vcfleldid  not  exceed  a foot  and  a half,  and  the 
depth  of  the  water  four  or  five  inches.  This  water, 
when  the  weather  waj  fine,  continued  in  the  fame  Sate 
of  congelation  as  long  as  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometer did  not  rife  higher  than  three  degrees  above 
o : when  the  mercury  rofe  higher,  it  then  began  to 
dtlTolve,  but  fo  flowly,  that  two  or  three  days  were 
fcarcely  fufficlent  to  reftore  it  to  it*  former  fluidity.*9 
Crofter  goes  on  to  relate  other  experiment*  of  Father 
Amiot,  which  were  made  with  a view  to  difeovtr 


permits  the  ufe  of  a kind  of  caniage,  the  conftruc-  the  caufc  of  the  water's  freezing  fo  in  this  temperate 
tion  of  which  appears  to  be  rather  fingular.  Father  climate  ; and  he  then  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  44  if  the 
Martini,  one  of  the  firft  miffionarics  in  China,  thus  water*  of  the  province  of  PetcheU  contain  much 


deferibee  it : 4 They  ufe,  in  the  province  of  Pctchcli,  nitre,  it  is  no  Icfo  certain,  that  the  air  which  one 
a kind  of  chariot  with  one  wheel,  and  cnnftru&ed  in  breathes  there  is  abundantly  impregnated  with  it.  The 
Itch  a manner,  that  there  ia  room  in  the  middle  for  following  are  indubitable  proofs  of  it:  ill.  Not  with- 
only  one  perfon,  who  fit*  as  if  on  horfcback;  the  ftanding  unwholefome  food,'  fuch  as  the  flefh  of  the 
driver  pufhes  behind,  and,  by  men.ni  of  wooden  levers,  greater  part  of  domcftic  animal?  that  have  died  of  old 
makes  the  chariot  advance  with  fafety  and  expedition,  age  or  difeafe,  which  the  people  of  this  province 

& greedily 
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ivtcfutt  greedily  devour*  notwithftanding  filth  and  all  the  t'n- 

Pff'rr  convenience*  rcfulting  from  low,  damp*  and  confined 

— ^ - » lodgings,  where  all  the  individual*  of  the  fame  fa* 
mily  are,  t»  it  were,  heaped  one  upon  another,  the 
plague  never  make*  its  cppearancc  in  Pctcheli ; and 
the  people  &rc  fcldom  attacked  by  any  of  thofe  epide- 
mical diften  pers  which  arc  fi>  comnion  in  Europe. 
jdly,  Provifions  of  every  kind  m»y  be  kept  at  Peking 
& Ion:/  while*  without  bein?  fuhjcft  to  corruption.  Rai* 
fins  me  eaten  there  frefh  even  in  May,  applet  and 
pear*  till  miV.fumrrer  ; wild  hoars,  flags,  deer,  roe* 
Lucks,  r*bbit«,  hares,  pheafanu,  ducks,  geefe,  and 
all  kinds  of  game  brought  from  Tartary  to  Peking 
after  the  commencement  of  winter ; fifh  of  every 
fpecies,  tranfported  from  the  river*  of  Leaotong — wfll 
ketp  without  the  alfi  (lance  of  fait,  in  their  ftatr  of 
congelation,  for  two  or  three  month*,  although  they 
are  expofed  every  day  *n  the  markelr.,  earned  from 
the  ma*kets  to  private  houfes,  and  from  private  houfea 
brought  back  to  the  market*  until  they  are  all  foi  l, 
which  does  not  happen  1 efore  the  end  of  Mirch.  It 
is  certain,  that  thefe  fa£t«  announce  an  aatifeptic  qua* 
lity  in  the  air.  which  muft  undoubtedly  proceed  from 
the  great  quantity  of  nitre  contained  in  it. 

“ 3'lly,  The  earth  which  forms  the  foil  of  Pet- 
cheli  ahottnda  no  lefs  with  nitic ; whole  fields  may  he 
Iren  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peking  which  are  co- 
vered with  it.  Every  morning  at  funrife  the  coun- 
try in  certain  cantons  appears  at  white  as  if  fprinkted 
by  a gentle  fall  of  fnow.  If  a quantity  of  this  fob* 
flance  be  fwept  together,  a great  deal  of  kien,  nitre* 
and  fait,  may  be  cxtrs&cd  from  it.  The  Chinefc  prt- 
ttnd,  that  thw  fait  may  be  fubllituted  for  common 
fait ; however  this  may  be,  it  ia  certain,  that,  in  the 
•extremity  of  the  province  towards  Sluen  hoa  fou,  poor 
people  and  the  greater  part  of  th  * peafimt*  make  ufe  of 
no  other.  With  regard  to  the  kien  procured  from 
the  earth,  they  ufe  it  for  walking  linen,  a*  we  do 
foip.  Although  the  land  of  Pctcheli  in  replete  with 
nitrou*  particles*  it  does  ivot,  however,  form  dry  de- 
ficits; it  tf  cultivated  with  care,  and  becomes  fiuitful 
by  incefTmt  labour.  The  earth  is  frozen  in  winter  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  feci,  and  docs  not  become 
foft  before  the  end  of  March.  Tbi«  may  fnflicicntly 
explain  why  the  froft  kills  plants  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Peking,  which  Mr  Linnxus  raifed  in  Sweden,  al- 
though it  is  20  degrees  farther  north  than  the  capital 
of  the  Chinefe  empire.” 

PETECHIA,  in  medicine,  a name  given  to  thofe 
fpojs,  whet!  cr  red  or  of  any  other  colour,  which  ap 
l cat  in  malignant  fevers. 

PETELIA.  Sec  Strokcoli. 

PETER  (St the  apolllc,  horn  at  Bclhfaida, 
va»  fi»n  of  J«ihn,  Jona,  or  Joanna,  anJ  brother  of  St 
Andrew  (John  i.  42,  43.)  Ilis  fiifl  name  was  Simon 
or  Simeon  ; but  when  our  Saviour  called  him  to  the 
rpoillcfhip,  1 e cl  anged  his  n;  me  into  Crphat,  that  is, 
hi  Syr»;*c,  a jfw  or  a r<*i  ; in  Latin,  fetra,  whence 
Peter.  He  w«s  a married  man;  ani  had  hit  houfr* 
Ms  mother  in  law,  and  his  wife,  at  Capernaum,  upon 
the  like  of  Gennefarsth  (Mark  i.  29.  Mat.  viii.  14. 
Luke  iv.  38.)  St  Andrew,  having  been  firil  called  Vy 
Jcfut  Chrifl,  met  his  brother  Simon,  and  told  him 
(John  i.  41.)  wr  have  found  the  Mtflich,  and  thrn 
Li  ought  him  to  Jcfua.  Jefuii  Lcholdmg  him,  fiid  to 
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him.  You  arc  Simon  Con  of  Jona;  henceforth  you  full  Pr**-  1 

he  called  Cephas,  that  is,  f.one  or  rack,  Aftrr  having  ' 

pafTcd  one  day  with  our  Saviour,  they  returned  to  their 
ordinary  occupation,  which  was  hiking.  Yet  it  is 
thought  they  were  prefent  with  him  at  the  mirriage 
of  Cana  in  Galilee.  'l*ht*  happened  in  the  30th  year 
of  the  vulgar  Chrifjan  era. 

Toward*  the  end  of  the  fame  year,  Jffu*  Chrifl  be. 
ing  on  the  fhore  of  the  lake  of  Gennefareth,  law  Peter 
and  Andrew  bufy  about  their  fifhery,  and  wathing  cheir 
net*  (Luke  v.  1,  2,  3.)  He  entered  into  their  boat, 
and  bid  Peter  throw  out  his  net*  into  the  fea,  in  order 
to  fifh.  Peter  obeyed  him.  though  he  had  already 
fifhed  the  whole  night  without  catching  any  thing. 

They  took  fo  many  fiihes  at  this  draught,  that  their 
own  veficl,  and  that  of  James  and  John  Tons  of  Zebc* 
dec,  were  filled  with  them.  Then  Peter  threw  himfelf 
at  the  fret  of  Jefus,  and  faid  to  him,  Dipirt  from  mr, 

Lord,  for  I am  a finotr.  Then  Jefus  ft  id  t«  them, 

Follow  me,  and  1 will  tnnke  you  filhen  of  men.  He 
faii  the  fame  thing  to  James  and  John  5 and  imme- 
dinttly  they  quitted  their  boats  and  nets,  and  followed 
our  Saviour. 

Some  time  after,  Jefus  coming  to  Capemuim  entered 
into  the  huufc  of  St  Peter,  where  his  mother-in  law 
lay  fick  of  a fever.  He  immediately  hcale  • her,  and 
(be  began  to  minifler  to  him  (Luke  iv.  38.  and  Mat. 
viii.  14.)  A little  while  befoie  the  feafl  of  the  padover 
ol  the  following  year,  being  the  3*d  of  the  vulgar  era, 
after  Jcfun  returned  into  Galilee,  he  made  choice  of 
twelve  apofllcs,  among  which  St  Peter  bas  alwaya  the 
firft  place  (Mat.  x.  2.  Luke  vi.  13.)  One  night  that 
Jefus  Chrifl  walked  upon  the  water*  of  the  lake  of 
Genncfiareth,  St  Piter  atked  him  leave  to  come  an! 
meet  him  (Mat.  xiv.  28,  29.)  Jdur.  gave  him  leave; 
but  he  feeing  a great  wave  coming*  was  ahail,  an  ! 
therefore  began  to  link.  Then  Jcfu*  held  him  up,  and 
fijfd,  O man  »f  little  faith,  why  was  you  afraid  ? Af- 
terwards landing  on  the  other  lide  of  the  lake,  and  the 
multitude  that  tie  had  fed  tnc  day  bciorc  beyond  the 
Lke  being  come  to  him  at  Capermum,  he  (poke  to 
them  of  hi*  body  and  of  his  blood  which  he  uas  to 
give  to  hi*  diLiplct  to  tat  am!  drink.  This  fo  offend- 
ed the  multitude,  that  feveral  of  them  quitted  him 
thereupon.  He  therefore  alked  hi*  apoflles  if  they 
alfo  would  leave  him  j to  which  Peter  replied,  To 
whom  flail  we  go,  Lord  ; for  thou  haft  the  worda  of 
eternal  isle  (John  vi.  53,  34,  $cc. ; Coe  day,  as  our 
Saviour  was  ucar  Cxfarca  Philipp-,  he  aP*ed  hi*  apoftles 
whom  the  world  took  him  for  ? they  anfwered,  that 
fume  faid  he  wi,  John  the  Bapliil ; othets,  El  **;  an  I 
others  Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the  prophets.  But  whom 
do  you  Cay  I am?  fay*  Jrfiii  Chiilt.  S:moo  Peter 
anfwcrcd,  Thou  art  Christ,  tle  fon  of  the  living  God. 

Jefus  then  faid  unto  Peter,  Ulefltd  art  thou,  Simon 
Barjona  ; for  fliih  »tid  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto 
thee,  but  my  father  which  i»  in  heaven  (Mat.  xvi.  13, 

14,  See.)  And  I fay  unto  thec,  that,  a>  thou  art 
Peter,  Co  upon  this  rock  will  1 build  my  chnrch,  and 
the  gates  of  hell  (hall  not  prevail  agsir.ft  it  ; and  I will 
give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  whitfoevrr  thou  fiialt  bind  011  earth  Hull  be  bound 
in  heaven,  an!  whatf->cver  thou  lhalt  loofc  upon  earth 
(hall  t c loofed  in  heaven.  About  fix  or  eight  day* 
after  ibw,  our  Saviour  uking  Peter,  James,  and  John, 
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IVm,  up  > high  mountain,  apart  from  the  other  difciple*-, 
(bowed  them  a glimp'c  of  hi*  glory,  an ! wji  transfi- 
gured before  them  (Mat.  xvii.  j,  2,  See.  and  Luke  ix. 
28.)  Whereupon  Peter,  feeing  Moles'  and  Elias  to- 
gether with  Jefus,  cried  out  to  them  in  an  ccftacy. 
Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here  i if  you  pleafe,  we 
will  make  three  teats  ; one  for  you,  one  for  Mofes, 
and  one  for  EUas. 

Jefuv  returning  from  thence  to  Capernaum,  thofe 
that  gathered  th#  tribute  money  came  to  Peter,  and 
laid.  Does  not  your  mailer  pay  tribute  ? Where- 
upon  Jr  fu*.  ordered  Peter  to  throw  his  line  into  the 
fea,  and  that  he  ihould  fiud  wherewith  to  pay  the  toll 
for  them  two  in  the  mouth  of  the  Bril  filh  lie  ihould 
take.  Peter  o' eyed  ; and  finding  a piece  of  money 
in  the  mouth  of  the  filh,  Ik  gave  it  to  the  tribute- 
gatherer*,  as  he  was  dueled.  One  day,  as  Jefn*  waa 
aifcourliag  concerning  the  forgivenefs  of  injuries  (Mat. 
xviii.  2i,  22.),  St  Peter  aiked  him,  how  often  they 
mu  ft  forgive,  and  whether  it  ru  fufiicient  to  patdon  an 
offender  fevrn  time*  ? Jefus  told  him,  I Cuy,  you  mull 
pardon  not  only  a»  far  as  feven  time*,  hut  even  fevrn- 
ty-  iiir.es  feven.  Upon  another  occafioa  (Mat  xix. 
27  — 19  ),  a-  our  Saviour  was  fpeaking  of  the  danger 
of  riches  Petei  fail  to  him,  Lord,  we  have  left  all 
things  to  follow  thee;  what  reward  (hall  wr  have  for  it? 
Jtfus  an  f we  red  him,  l tell  you  iu  truth,  that  you  who 
have  left  all  things  to  follow  me  [hail  receive  an  hun  '.red 
fold  even  in  this  world,  and  in  the  other  eternal  life  ; 
and  at  the  laid  day,  when  the  Son  of  man  ihall  come  to 
judge  the  world,  you  (hall  lit  upon  twelve  thrones  to 
judge  the  twelve  tt «*  e*  of  Iftacl. 

Ou  theTuefday  before  our  Saviour’s  pafii  m,  Peter 
(bowed  bin.  the  fig-tree  he  had  curfe  ! the  evening  be- 
fore, whir  h was  now  dried  up  aud  withered  (Mark  xi. 
12 — it.);  and  the  day  following,  as  they  fat  upon 
the  mountain  of  Olives,  he,  with  the  other  apoilles, 
aiked  Jefus  when  the  temple  was  to  he  dtftroyed 
(Mat.  xxiv  i,2.  See.  Mark  xiii.  1,  *,  See.  Luke  xxii.l 
On  Thurflay  he  was  fent  with  Si  John  to  pupate  .ill 
things  for  the  paflever ; in  I at  evening,  wdun  Jefus 
was  come  into  the  city  with  his  apolllci,  and,  bring  fet 
down  at  table,  began  to  fpcak  of  him  that  fhould 
betray  him,  Peter  made  figns  to  John  to  afk  him 
who  this  (lioulu.be  (John  xiii.  24.)  After  fupper, 
the  difople*  tntered  into  a difputc  which  (hould  be 
the  grexteft  among  them:  whereupon  Jefus  Chrift, 
Lying  elide  his  garments,  betook  hirnfelf  to  walh  their 
feet,  to  give  them  an  example  of  humility  in  hi*  own 
perfon.  St  Peter  at  firti  made  fome  difficulty,  and 
would  not  fuffer  hi*  mailer  to  wa(h  his  feet ; but  Jefus 
telling  lam,  that  if  be  did  not  walh  his  feet,  he  couU 
have  no  pa  t iu  him;  St  Peter  replied.  Lord,  warn 
not  only  my  fed,  but  my  hands  and  head  alfo  (John 
xiii  6—10.) 

Some  time  after,  Jrfus  faid  to  him  (Luke  xxii-  31, 
32,  6tc.),  Peter,  Sana  fmt'cGred  to  fift  you  as  men  lift 
wheat;  hut  C have  prayed  for  you,  that  your  frith  may 
not  fail:  an  : when  you  arc  converted,  confirm  your 
brethren.  By  this  he  warned  St  Peter  of  his  fall,  that 
was  juft  at  ham’,  and  of  1 is  renouncing  him;  from 
which,  by  the  afiiilanc-e  of  G.d,  he  waa  afterwards  to 
recover.  St  Peter  then  aiked  him,  where  he  was  go- 
ing ? and  Lid,  he  was  reaJy  to  lollow  him  everywhere, 
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not  only  to  prtfofi,  but  to  dc  th  itfrlf.  But  Chrift  Hr»e r. 
declared  to  him,  that  he  would  be  fo  far  from  follow-  — -y-*“ 
ing  him  to  death  that  he  would  a:  jure  him  three  times 
that  very*  night  before  the  cock  Ihould  crow,  or  be- 
fore break  of  day.  When  fupper  was  ended,  he  wcut 
to  the  garden  of  Olives  where,  taking  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  be  went  with  them  apart,  that  they  might 
be  \vitneffe*  of  his  agony.  Peter,  though  before  be 
had  (bowed  fo  much  rcfolution,  yet  fell  tfLep  with  the 
reft  ; which  occafi.mcd  Jefus  to  fay  to  him,  Do  you 
(lerp,  S:mon?  Could  you  not  w<ttch  with  me  one  hour? 

(Mark  xiv.  37.  Mat.  xxvi.  40,  £:c.) 

Jud.ifl  being  come  with  the  foldicrs  to  fei/e  Jefus, 

Petet  drew  k.s  fword,  and  cut  off  the  right  car  of  one 
called  MaLhus,  who  was  fervxnt  to  the  high-prici! : 
but  Jefus  bid  him  put  up  his  fwotd  into  the  fcabbard  ; 
and  t«Jd  him,  that  all  thofe  chat  fought  with  the  (word 
(hoi'.ld  ptrifti  by  the  fword  ; and  jt  the  fame  time 
healed  Malchus’s  ear  (John  xviii.  id,  &C.)  Peter 
followed  Jefus  afar  off,  as  far  as  the  hotife  of  Caiaphas, 
and  was  let  in  by  meant  of  another  c'ifciple,  who  was 
known  in  the  family.  The  foldicrs  and  fervanu  that 
bad  brought  Jefus,.  having  lighted  a lire  in  the  middle 
of  the  hall,  Peter  mingled  among  them  to  warm  him- 
fclf  alfo  ; when  a maid  fervant,  having  looked  carneftlr 
upon  him,  faid.  Surely  this  man  was  with  Jefus  of 
Nazareth.  But  Peter  made  anfwtr,  1 know  not  what 
you  fay,  for  I do  not  fo  much  a&  know  the  man.  Pre- 
fciuljr  after  he  went  out  into  the  porch,  when  imme- 
diately the  cock  crew.  A little  while  after  another 
n aid  faid  to  thofe  that  were  prefent.  This  man  was 
with  Jefus  of  Nazareth.  But  Peter  ecu  cd  it  with  an 
oath.  About  an  hour  after,  one  of  the  company  af- 
firmed that  Peter  was  a difciple  of  Jefus.  Others  in- 
filled upon  the  fame  thing  ; and  LiJ,  that  furely  he  wa* 
one  of  them,  for  his  very  fpceeh  betr  iyed  I im  to  be  a 
Galilean.  Lxftly,  one  of  them,  being  a kinfman  of 
Match u*  whofe  ear  Peter  had  cut  off,  affirmed  the  fame 
thing  r and  aiked  him,  Did  not  I fee  you  w.th  him  in 
the  garden  ? Peter  again  denied  it  with  na  oath,  pro- 
telling  th  <t  he  did  not  know  the  man.  And  at  the 
fame  time  the  cock  crowed  the  fecund  time.  Then 
efus,  being  in  the  fame  hall,  and  not  far  from  Peter, 

’°kcd  upon  him  ; and  Peter  then  remembering  what 
Jefu.  had  faid  to  him,  that  before  cock  crow  he  Ihould 
deny  him  thrice,  be  went  out  of  Caiaphas’*  hotife,  and 
wept  bitterly  (Mat  xxvi.  73,  yj.  Mark  xiv.  34,  72.) 

Very,  probably  he  remained  in  fee  ret,  and  in  team, 
all  the  lime  of  our  Saviour’s  palUon,  that  is,  all  Friday 
a id  b iturlay  following  ; but  on  Sunday  morning, 

Jefus  being  rifen,  and  Mary  having  been  at  the  tomb, 

»ud  not  finding  the  body  of  Jefu*,  (he  came  in  hnfte 
into  the  city,  to  tell  Peter  and  John  that  they  had 
taken  away  1 1 car  m iller,  and  that  (he  could  not  find 
when  they  had  put  him.  Pct<;i  and  Jim  made  hi  lie 
thither,  and  J hn  coming  firit,  did  not  go  into  the  fe- 
pidchre.  Peter  then  coming  up  to  him,  prefcntly 
(looped  down,  and  f.iw  the  linen  clothes  wherein  the 
body  had  been  wrapt.  He  went  then  into  the  fepulchre, 
and  John  with  him  ; after  which  they  returned  to  Jc- 
rufslcm,  not  knowing  what  had  come  to  pafs.  13ut 
foou  after  Jefus  appeared  to  the  holy  women,  who  had 
come  firll  to  the  fepul.hre,  and  bid  them  giv«-  hi* 
apoilles  notice  of  his  rcfurrc&irm.  And  the  fame  day 
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our  Savioqr  alfo  appeared  to  Peter,  to  comfort  him, 
and  affure  him  that  hit  repentance  had  been  accept* 
able  to  him. 

Som£  day#  after,  St  Peter  being  returned  into  Galilee 
as  Jtfu*  had  commanded  him,  am]  going  to  fifh  in  the 
fea  of  Galilee,  or  in  the  lake  of  Gcnnefareth,  with  fome 
other  of  the  apoftles,  Jefus  appeared  to  them  on  thclhore, 
and  hid  them  throw  out  their  nets  on  the  right  fide  of 
the  veffel.  They  threw  them  out,  and  took  fuch  a mul- 
titude of  fifties  that  they  could  not  draw  up  their  nets 
again.  Then  St  John  faid  to  Peter,  It  is  the  Lord.  Peter 
immediately  girded  up  himfelf,  for  he  was  naked,  and 
fwimming,  to  (bore  he  came  to  Jefus : then  drawing 
their  nets  to  fhore,  Jefus  dined  with  them.  After 
dinner,  Jtfus  faid  to  Peter,  Simon,  foa  of  Jona,  do  you 
love  me  more  than  thefc  ? He  anlWred,  Yea,  Lord, 
you  know  that  I love  you.  Jefus  fays  to  him,  Then 
feel  my  lambs.  He  put  the  farr.c  queflion  to  him 
again  ; and  Peter  making  the  fame  anfwcr,  our  Lord 
faid  to  him  again,  Feed  my  fheep.  This  he  repealed 
a third  time  ; at  which  St  Peter  was  troubled,  aad 
faid,  You  know.  Lord,  that  I love  you.  Jefus  re- 
plied to  him,  44  Feed  my  fheep.  I tell  you  for  a truth, 
that  when  you  were  young,  you  girded  yourfelf  and 
went  where  yon  pica  fed  ; but  now  you  arc  old,  ano* 
thcr  (hall  gird  you,  and  lead  you  where  you  would 
nut  go.”  This  he  faij  to  let  him  know  what  death 
he  w s to  die.  At  the  fame  time,  Peter  feeing  St  John 
the  Evan^elift,  faid  to  our  Saviour,  Lord,  what  mult 
become  of  him  ? Jefus  anfwcred,  “ If  I will  that  he 
tarry  till  I come,  what  dees  that  concern  you  ? Do 
you  follow  me  " Thus  he  refufed  to  dcclaic  in  what 
mawr.tr  St  John  fhould  end  his  life. 

After  that  Jefus  Chrift  had  ab  ended  into  heaven, 
and  that  the  apoftles  had  been  witnefles  of  his  afeen- 
fion,  they  returned  to  Jerufalem,  to  wait  there  for  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  whom  our  Saviour  had  promifed  to  fend 
them  ; and  being  aflembled  together  in  a houfe,  they 
continued  there  in  prayer,  and  in  the  union  of  chari- 
ty, till  the  time  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  defeended  upon 
them,  iu  the  form  of  tongues  of  fire.  During  this  in- 
terval, St  Pi  ter  propofed  to  the  apoftles,  and  to  the 
reft  of  the  aflcrably,  to  fill  up  the  place  that  the  trai- 
tor Ju.'a*  h:id  left  vacant  in  the  apoltlefhip.  The  pro- 
pofol was  agreed  to  by  all ; and  two  pet  ions  were  pry* 
pofed,  Jnfeph  Barfabas  and  Mtthias:  upon  this  Lit 
the  lot  fell ; and  from  that  time  he  was  admitted  one 
of  the  apoftles.  The  tenth  day  after  the  afeenfion  of 
our  S .viour,  being  the  day  of  Pcntecoft,  the  Holy 
Ghoft  ltaving  defeended  upon  the  apoftles,  and  upon 
all  the  faithful  that  were  aflembled  with  them,  and  ha- 
ving replenished  them  with  fupernatural  gifts,  and 
cfpeciilly  with  the  gift  of  tongues,  all  thofc  who  wens 
witnefles  of  this  miracle  exprcfTed  their  admiration  at 
it  j and  there  being  upon  that  day  at  Jerufalem  a great 
many  Jews  from  fcveral  provinces  of  the  eaft,  they 
eoulJ  not  comprehend  by  what  means  thefe  men,  who 
were  Galileans,  fhould  fpeak  the  languages  of  all  thefe 
pagan  nations  ( A&s  ii.  f,  2,  Icc.)  Some  of  them  faid, 
that  the  apoftles  were  full  of  new  wine.  Blit  St  Peter 
(landing  up,  told  them,  tint  what  they  heard  and  faw 
was  not  the  effed  of  drunkennefo,  but  was  the  comple- 
tion of  the  promife  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  had  made  by 
the  prophet  Joel  (ii.  28. ),  to  fend  his  fpirit  upon  aU 
flifh,  and  to  give  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  to  young  and 


old,  to  men  and  women.  He  afterwards  fpoke  to  them 
of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  told  them  that  he  was  the  true 
Mtffiah,  that  he  was  rifen  from  the  dead  as  the  ferip- 
ture  had  foretold  he  fhould  ; declaring  that  himfelf  and 
the  other  apoftles  were  witnefles  of  his  rtfurre&ion  j 
of  his  afeenfion  into  heaven,  and  of  the  miflion  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  the  viliblc  effedi  of  which  they  faw  with 
their  own  eyes  in  the  gifts  of  languages  wherewith 
they  had  been  replenifhed. 

Then  thofe  that  heard  him  were  touched  with  com- 
punction, and  aiked  the  apoftles,  Brethren,  what  (hall 
we  do?  Peter  anfwercd  them.  Repent,  and  be  bap- 
tized, and  you  (hall  receive  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Then 
he  inflru&eJ  them,  baptized  them,  and  that  very  day 
three  thoufand  ptrfons  were  added  to  the  church 
(Ads  iii.  1,  2,  &c.)  Some  days  after,  St  Peter  and 
John,  going  to  the  temple  at  the  honr  of  prayers,  met 
at  agate  of  the  temple  a m;n  who  had  been  lame  from 
his  birth,  fo  that  he  was  carried  about.  This  man 
feeing  Peter  and  John,a(ked  alms  of  them:  upon  which 
Peter  faid  to  him,  Silver  or  gold  I have  not ; but  fuch 
as  1 have  I give  thee  : In  the  name  of  Jefus  of  Na- 
zareth, rife -up  and  walk.  Prefently  the  man  got  up, 
and  went  into  the  temple  along  with  them,  lifting  up 
his  voice,  and  glorifying  God.  He  held  St  Peter, 
telling  the  people  then  aflembled  all  that  happened  un- 
to him.  Then  Peter,  taking  this  oecnfion,  told  the 
people,  that  it  was  not  by  his  own  power  that  he  had 
performed  the  miracle  they  fo  much  wondered  at,  but 
that  it  was  by  the  power  of  Jefus  Chrift  that  this  man 
was  healed.  He  then  laid  before  them  the  great  crime 
they  had  committed,  in  putting  Jefus  Chrift  to  death, 
who  was  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  the  Mefliah  j 
and  after  he  had  (hewn  them  -by  all  the  prophecies 
that  Chrift  was  to  die  thus,  he  exhorted  them  to  repent- 
ance, and  to  make  a proper  ufe  of  the  death  of  Chrift. 

He  was  thus  fpeaking  to  the  people,  when  the  priefts 
and  Sadducccs  coming  upon  them,  laid  hold  on  Peter 
and  John,  and  put  them  in  prifoo,  until  the  day  fol- 
lowing, it  being  now  late  (Adi  iv.  1,  2,  Sec.)  But 
the  number  of  thofe  that  were  converted  this  day  at 
the  fccond  preaching  of  St  Peter  was  about  five  thou- 
fand.  The  day  following,  the  rulers,  magift rates,  and 
chief  priefts  being  aflembled  on  this  occanon,  ordered 
the  apoftles  to  be  brought  before  them  ; and  then  afk- 
ed  them,  by  whofe  authority  they  performed  the  mi- 
racle of  healing  the  lame  man  ? St  Peter  anfwcred, 
that  it  was  in  the  name  of  Jefus  of  Nazareth,  whom 
they  had  crucified,  and  whom  God  raifed  ag^in  from 
the  dead.  The  aflcmbly  were  furprifed  at  the  bold- 
nefs  of  the  apoftles  upon  this  occafion  : but  came  to  a 
refutation  to  difmifs  them,  charging  them  at  the  fame 
time  to  teach  no  more  in  the  name  of  Jefus ; and 
threatening  them  if  they  fhould  perlift  in  difobedience 
to  thefc  orders.  The  two  apoftles  returned  to  their 
btethren,  and  related  to  them  all  that  had  patted  ; 
which  having  heard,  the  brethren  raifed  their  voices 
to  heaven,  begging  God  to  give  them  ftreogth  and 
courage  to  declare  his  word  with  perfect  liberty  ; and 
having  finifhed  their  prayers,  the  place  (hook  wherein 
they  were  aflembled,  and  they  were  again  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghoft. 

At  this  time  many  of  the  faithful  fold  their  eftatett 
and  brought  the  money  to  the  apoftles  (iV.  v.  1,  2* 
Sc c. ) Of  this  number  was  a man  called  Anaqias,  with 
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Peter,  hit  wife  Sapphire,  r'ho,  by  a private  agreement  he* 

— » " tween  thcmfclrcs,  concealed  »part  of  the  money  for 
which  they  had  fold  their  fond,  and  brought  the  reft 
to  St  Piter,  as  if  it  were  the  whole  fum.  Anania^came 
firft  ; and  St  Peter  faid  to  him,  Ananias,  how  came 
Satan  to  feduce  you,  and  to  prevail  with  you  to  he  to 
the  Holy  Ghoft,  by  concealing  part  of  the  price  of 
your  land  ? It  is  not  men  that  you  thought  to  impofe 
on,  but  God.  Immediately  Ananias  fell  down  dead, 
and  they  carried  him  out  and  buried  him.  About 
three  hours  after  his  wife  Sapphire  came  in,  and  St 
Peter  faid  to  her  almoft  the  fame  things  he  had  before 
faid  to  her  hulband,  and  immediately  (he  fell  down 
alfo,  and  gave  up  the  ghoft.  This  affair  infufed  a 
great  awe  in  the  whole  church,  and  axnongft  all  thofe 
that  heard  of  it.  (See  Ads  v.) 

The  number  of  believers  considerably  increafed  eve- 
ry day  ; fo  that  they  even  brought  out  the  lick  into 
the  ftreets,  and  laid  them  where  Peter  was  to  pafs,  that 
at  lead  his  (hadow  might  cover  fomr  of  them,  by  which 
means  they  were  healed  of  their  diftempers.  Then  the 
high-priell  and  his  afJbciates,  that  is,  the  Pharifecs, 
caufed  the  apolllea  to  be  apprehended  and  put  into 
prifon.  But  an  angel  brought  them  forth,  and  bid 
them  go  into  the  temple,  and  there  boldly  declare  all 
the  words  of  Life  which  God  had  taught  them.  This 
they  performed  : upon  which  the  princes  and  priefts 
caufed  them  to  be  brought  before  them  j and  having 
demanded  why  they  had  difobeyed  their  orders,  in 
continuing  to  fpeak  Hill  in  the  name  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
Peter  and  the  apottlc9  anfwcrcd,  that  it  was  more  ne- 
ccflary  to  obey  God  than  man.  This  anfwer  provoked 
them  very  much,  and  they  wctc  going  to  condemn 
them  to  death,  when  Gamaliel  prevailed  with  them  to 
change  their  refolutiop,  by  reprefenting  to  them,  that 
if  this  matter  proceeded  from  God,  it  was  in  vain  for 
them  to  oppofe  it;  but  if  otherwife,  then  it  fhould  foon 
var.ilh  of  itfclf.  So  they  difmifTed  the  apoftlcs,  after 
giving  them  thirty-nine  ftripea  a piece,  and  charged 
them  to  fpeak  no  more  in  the  name  of  Jefus  Chriit. 

After  the  martyrdom  of  St  Stephen,  a persecution 
was  carried  on  againft  the  faithful  at  Jerufalem, and  they 
were  obliged  to  take  Shelter  in  Several  places.  The 
apoftlcs  alone  continued  at  Jcrufalcm  (Acts  viit.  i,  2, 
3,  &c.)  St  Philip  the  deacon  going  to  Samaria,  the 
Samaritans  received  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  feverel 
of  them  were  baptized.  Then  St  Peter  and  St  John 
repaired  thither  alfo,  to  give  them  the  Holy  Ghoft  ; 
which  St  Philip,  being  only  a deacon,  had  not  power 
to  do.  Simon  the  magician  was  alfo  baptized  among 
others  ; and  admiring  tnc  power  that  the  apoftlcs  had, 
of  conferring  the  Holy  Ghoft,  would  have  bought  the 
fame  power  of  the  apoftlcs,  and  accordingly  offered 
money  to  St  Peter.  But  Peter  with  indignation  re- 
plied to  him.  Thy  money  and  thou  perifti  together, 
who  thinkeft  the  gifts  of  God  can  1*  bought  with 
money  ! Thou  haft  no  part  with  us,  nor  haft  any  pre- 
tentions to  this  miniftry,  for  thy  heart  is  not  right  be- 
fore God.  Repent  therefore  of  this  wickednvfs,  and 
pray  to  God  if  perhaps  he  will  pardon  the  wicked 
thoughts  of  thy  heart.  After  this  Peter  and  John  re- 
turned  again  to  Jerulalem.  See  Acia  viii. 

The  fire  of  pcrfccurion  being  now  pretty  well  cx- 
tinguiftied,  St  Peter  departed  from  Jeiufalem  (A£ls 
i*  . 32,  &c.),  and  viii  ting  the  difciplcs  from  city  to  ci- 
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ty,  he  came  alfo  to  fee  the  faints  that  dwelt  at  Lydda.  P***1*- 
Here  be  found  a man  called  JEocas,  who  had  been  ~ ’ 

paralytic  for  eight  years.  St  Peter  faid  to  him,  Ae- 
neas, rife  up  ; Jefus  Chrift  the  Lord  cures  you.  He 
presently  got  up  ; and  all  that  dwelt  at  Lydda  that 
faw  the  miracle  were  converted  to  the  Lord.  There 
was  alfo  at  Joppa  a certain  holy  woman,  named  Tabi- 
tha,  who  happening  to  die  while  St  Peter  was  at 
Lydda,  the  difciplcs  fent  to  defire  him  to  come  to 
them.  Whereupon  St  Peter  came,  and  entering  into 
the  chamber  where  Tabitha  lay  dead,  he  caufed  every 
body  to  go  out,  and  betook  himfelf  to  prayers.  Then 
turning  himfelf  towards  the  corpfc,  he  faid,  Tabitha, 
arife.  At  which  inftant  (he  opened  her  eyes,  and  fee- 
ing St  Peter,  (he  fat  up.  This  miracle  was  much 
famed  at  Joppa,  and  was  the  occaiion  that  many  were 
converted.  St  Peter  ftayed  there  a good  while,  taking 
up  his  lodging  with  one  Simon  a tanner. 

Now  there  was  at  Carfarea  of  Paleftine  a centurion 
called  Cornelius,  a man  that  feared  God  (A&s  x.  1, 

2,  3-)»  and  to  whom  it  was  revealed  by  an  angel,  that 
he  ftiould  fend  to  Joppa  to  Peter,  who  (hould  tell  him 
wha(Phc  had  to  do.  Cornelius  immediately  fent  two 
of  his  fervants;  and  while  they  were  upon  the  road,  the 
Lord  fent  a viiion  to  Peter,  to  prepare  him  to  go  to 
this  man  without  auy  Temple,  although  he  wa*  not  a 
Jew  ; for  as  yet  the  door  of  the  gofpel  hail  not  been 
opened  to  the  Gentiles.  St  Peter,  jhen  being  at  the 
top  of  the  houfe,  fell  into  a trance,  and  faw,  as  it  were, 
a great  fheet  of  linen  let  down  from  heaven,  which  was 
full  of  all  kinds  of  animals  and  reptiles,  both  clean  and 
unclean.  He  had  this  vifion  three  times,  and  heard  a 
voice,  faying,  Arife  Peter,  kill  and  eat.  But  Peter 
anfwcred,  Lord,  1 have  never  eaten  any  thing  unclean. 

The  voice  replied,  Call  not  that  unclean  which  God 
has  purified.  After  which  the  fhect  wan  again  takca 
up  into  heaven.  At  the  fame  time,  the  men  came  in 
that  had  been  fent  by  Cornelius.  They  acquainted 
him  with  what  had  happened  to  their  mafter,  and  dc- 
fircd  him  to  go  along  with  them  to  Caefarea.  The 
day  following  St  Peter  fet  out  thither,  an  1 was  ac- 
companied by  fome  of  the  brethren  of  Joppa.  (Sc* 

Ads  x.) 

When  Peter  was  returned  to  Jerufalem,  the  faithful 
of  the  circumcifion  faid  to  him,  why  have  you  gone 
unto  the  uucircumcifed,  and  why  did  you  cat  with 
them  i but  Peter  having  related  to  them  all  that  pafTcd, 
they  were  fatisfied,  and  glorified  God  who  had  given 
the  gift  of  repeotance  leading  to  life  as  well  to  the 
Gentiles  as  to  the  Jews.  It  to  thought,  that  a little 
after  this  Peter  went  to  Antioch,  where  he  founded 
the  Chriftian  church  of  which  he  was  biAiop  (Gal. 
ii.  11.)  It  is  believed  that  he  continued  here  feven 
years,  though  not  cooftantly  : for  during  this  time,  be 
went  to  Jerufalem,  and  to  the  province!  of  Ana  Mi-- 
nor,  to  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  and  Pontui,  as  is  con- 
cluded from  the  epiftie  that  he  afterwards  addrefled  to 
the  faithful  of  thetc  provinces.  From  thence  he  vent 
to  Rome,  in  the  42d  year  of  the  Chriftian  era  ; and 
it  is  thought  that  at  his  leaving  Antioch  he  there  fix- 
ed St  Ignatius  in  his  place.  Eufcbius  thinks,  that  the 
chief  notation  of  his  going  to  Rome  was  to  oppofe  Si- 
mon Magus,  who  by  bis  deceits  had  perverted  a great 
number  of  perfons.  However,  the  pref  nee  of  St  Pe- 
ter, and  the  true  miracles  that  he  eppofed  to  the  tricks 
Ff  2 of 
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of  Simon,  mined,  or  much  diminished,  the  reputation 
oi  thin  importor. 

St  Peter,  leaving  Rome,  came  to  Jerusalem  it  the 
pa (Tovcr,  in  the  44th  year  of  the  Chrillian  era,  when 
Heroi  Agnppa  began  to  perfreute  the  church.  'Hut 
prince  put  St  Jamec  the  Greater,  brother  of  John,  to 
the  (word  (A£fr  xii.  1,  dec.)  ; and  perceiving  that  hia 
death  wn  agreeable  to  the  Jew*,  he  moreover  esufed 
Peter  to  be  apprehended  and  put  in  prifon,  with  a 
defign  of  executing  him  pu’  licly  after  the  paflovrr. 
But  the  very  night  that  Herod  thought  of  putting  him 
to  death,  an  Peter,  loaded  with  chains,  w**  afkvp  be- 
tween two  folditrs,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  awakened 
him,  broke  off  hia  chains,  opened  the  prifon  door,  and 
brought  him  out  the  length  of  a tlreet.  Then  the 
angel  leaving  hint,  he  came  to  the  honfe  of  Mary  the 
mother  of  John,  where  many  of  the  faithful  were  af- 
fr  moled  at  prayers ; and  having  knocked  at  the  door, 
a damfcl  named  Khoda  came  to  open  it ; but  when  (he 
beard  Petci**  voice,  inftead  of  opening  the  door,  (he 
ran  in  a tranfport  of  joy  to  acquaint  the  family  that 
Peter  was  at  the  doar.  ’I  hofe  that  heard  her  cool  1 
not  believe  it,  and  faid,  it  was  hia  angel,  and  nortiim- 
(elf : hut  continuing  to  knock,  ami  being  let  in,  he 
informed  them  of  what  had  happened  to  him. 

He  then  left  Jerufalem;  hut  we  are  not  told  what 
became  of  him  till  the  time  of  the  council  held  at  Je- 
rufalem in  the  year  51.  It  is  thought  that  before  thin 
time  he  made  hit  fecond  journey  to  Rome,  from  whence 
he  wrote  hi*  fitft  epiflle. 

St  Peter  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome  in  the  year  yi 
by  order  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  who  had  hanifhed 
all  Jew*  from  thence,  bccaule  of  the  tumult*  they  con. 
tinually  raifed  there,  excited  by  one  Chrertus,  a*  Suc- 
toniua  fay*,  meaning  probably  by  this  name  Jcftia 
Chrift.  The  apoftlc  then  returned  into  Judea,  w here 
was  held  the  council  of  Jerufalem  ; in  which,  after  a 
ftriifl  examination  of  the  matter  propofed  to  Ptter  anil 
the  apoillea,  he  fpoke  to  them  with  much  wifdom, 
faying  ( \ei*  *».  7,  #,  &c.),  that  God  having  pven 
his  Holy  Ghoft  atid  the  gift  of  faith  to  the  Gentile* 
a*  well  aa  to  the  Jew*,  they  ought  not  to  impofe  the 
y0k  cof  the  legal  obfervancc*  on  the  new  cor.  vert*,  which 
(os  he  fays)  neither  we  nor  our  father*  have  been  able 
to  bear,  but  we  behove,  that  it  i*  through  the  grace 
of  Jefus  Chritt  that  both  we  and  they  (hall  be  (aved. 

St  James  the  Lefs,  bithop  of  Jerufalem,  fee  on  tied  this 
opinion  of  St  Peter  ; and  the  council  came  to  this  con. 
elution,  That  no  new  obligation  (hould  be  impofe  1 on 
the  Gentile*,  hut  only  that  they  fhould  be  required  to 
abftain  (torn  fornication,  from  the  ufe  of  blood,  and 
from  meals  offered  to  idol*.  The  resolution  of  this 
council  was  written  to  the  faithful  of  Antioch,  btcaufe 
it  was  there  this  quell  ion  was  firft  darted.  ' 

Some  time  after,  St  Peter  coming  to  Antioch  (Gal. 
ii.  11,  dec.),  he  eat  ?nd  drank,  with  the  Gentile*. with- 
out regarding  that  ditlinaion  of  meats  enjoined  by  the 
law.  But  a ter  that,  when  fomc  of  the  faithful  of  Je- 
rufalem  came  to  Antioch,  being  converted  Jews,  St 
Peter,  out  of  fear  to  offend  them,  ft- par  a ted  hmifclf  from 
the  cor  veiled  Gcuiiles,  and  would  no  lunger  cat  with 
them  a*  before.  St  Paul,  fearing  that  what  St  Peter 
did  might  Lc  interpreted  as  if  be  had  a detire  to  ob- 
lige the  Gentiles  to  jujaize.  and  to  fubnvt  themfcJvc* 
to  the  yoke  of  the  law,  aud  fo  to  revoke  and  annul 
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what  he  himfelf  had  determined  in  the  council  of  Je- 
rufalem,  he  withftood  ’Peter  to  hi*  face,  and  openly u 
expoiiulated  with  him,  telling  him,  he  was  much  in 
the  wrong  to  endeavour  to  oblige  the  Gentile*,  at 
lead  tacitly  fy  hi*  own  manner  of  acting,  to  lire  at 
the  Jew*  do  ; and  St  Peter  received  tbit  rrprehcnfioa 
with  (hence  and  humility. 

The  particuhri.  of  St  peter**  life  ire  little  known 
from  the  51ft  year  of  the  vulgar  era,  in  which  the 
council  of  JrruUlrtn  wa»  held,  rill  hi*  laft  journey  to 
Rome,  which  wi»  fume  time  bet'irr  hi*  death.  Then 
being  acquainted  by  revel  t ion  that  the  time  of  hi* 
death  wn  not  far  off  (2  Pet.  i.  14.),  lie  had  a mind 
to  write  to  the  faithful  that  had  been  converted  by 
him,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  truths  he  had  before 
taught  them.  He  lent  them  therefore  hi*  fecund 
ep  Itle. 

St  Petrr  and  St  Paul  came  to  Rome  about  the  fame 
time,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  65,  where  they  performed 
many  miracle*,  an  1 made  many  convert*.  Simon  Ma- 
gus by  hi*  trick*  continued  here  to  deceive  the  people, 
pre’ ending  himfelf  to  be  the  McflLh,  and  even  at- 
tempting to  afeend  into  heaven : (or  having  can  fed 
himlelf  to  he  carried  up  into  the  air  by  hi*  daemons, 
in  a fiery  chariot,  St  Peter  and  St  P;ul  betook  them- 
fclve*  to  their  prayers;  hi.J  then  the  importor,  bring 
forfakeu  by  hi*  dusmont,  fell  down  upon  the  ground, 
which  (all  fomc  time  afterwards  occasioned  his  death. 
Sec  Simon  Magvi. 

Soon  after  thin,  St  Peter  was  taken  up  and  thrown 
into  prifon,  where  it  i*  faid  he  continued  for  nine 
month*  ; at  lalt  he  wa*  crucified  at  Rome  in  the  Via 
Oftiaj  with  his  head  downwards,  a*  he  himfelf  had  di- 
fired  of  hi*  executioners.  Thi*  he  did  out  of-a  fenfe 
of  humility,  for  fear  it  (hould  be  thought,  as  St  Am- 
brofe  fays,  that  he  affected  the  glory  of  Jefu*  Chrift, 
and  the  more  to  augment  the  pain  of  hit  execution. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  body  of  St  Peter  was  at  firft  bu- 
ried in  the  catacombs,  two  miles  from  Rome,  from 
whence  it  was  afterwards  tranfported  to  the  Vatican, 
where  it  has  lain  ever  finer.  His  feftival  is  celebrated 
with  that  of  St  Paul  on  the  29th  of  June.  St  Peter 
died  in  the  66th  year  of  the  vulgar  era,  after  having 
been  bithop  of  Rome  for  about  24  or -35  year*.  Hi* 
age  might  be  a'  out  74  or  75  years.  It  i*  generally 
agreed,  that  St  Linus  was  his  fucceffor.  The  follow- 
ing it  the  portraiture  that  Nicephoros  give*  us  of  St 
Peter,  which  he  has  probably  t:.ken  (rom  the  ancient 
prrtnres  that  were  preferred  of  thi*  apoftle.  He  was 
not  fat,  but  pretty  tall  and  upright,  having  a fair  and 
palifh  countenance.  The  hair  of  his  head  and  heard 
was  thi  k,  frizzled,  and  not  long.  His  eye*  were 
black,  and  bkiod-lhot  j his  eye-brows  protuberant  and 
lofty  ; hi*  nofe  fomething  long,  and  rather  flat  than 
(harp. 

I he  two  epiftlei  of  St  Ptter  arc  addrrfled  to  thofe 
Jewiih  convert*  who  Were  frittered  throughout  Pon- 
tua,  Galtu,  &c.  not  only  upon  the  pcrfecution  raifed 
at  Jerufalem,  but  upon  former  difperfions  of  the  Jew* 
into  thole  places  on  frveral  other  oc  afions  The  firft 
epiiUc  ifl  principally  deligned  to  comfort  and  confirm 
them  under  thofe  fi cry  trials  and  manifold  tempta- 
tion* they  were  then  (objed  to,  and  to  direct  and  io- 
ftruA  them  how  to  behave  in  the  fevcral  ftaies  inj  re- 
lation* both  of  the  civil  and  the  Chadian  life,  that 
* they 
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Tettr.  they  might  not  be  engaged  in  thofe  rebellions  again  ft 
L * Cekr  and  hit  office*  >•,  then  form  uted  among  the 
Jews  i aod  that  tDcy  might  Hop  the  moutha  of  thofe 
who  fpoke  ag*ir.il  them  as  evil  doers.  In  the  fecond 
epiftle,  he  profeoitei  the  fame  l'uhjett,  to  prevent 
their  ipotlaiy  from  the  faith,  on  account  of  any  per- 
fecutions  they  were  Inbic  to.  He  likewife  guards 
them  aga.nit  the  corrupt  principles  of  the  g no  Hies, 
and  thefe  who  koffed  at  the  promifv  of  Chrilt’i  coin- 
ing, at  if  it  would  never  be  verified. 
tUiin-tr i St  Peter’*  ftyle,  fay*  a modern  author,  expreffes  the 

noble  vehemence  and  fervour  of  hit  fpitit,  the  full 
knowledge  he  bad  of  ChriHnnity,  and  the  Arong  af- 
furance  he  had  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  hit  doc- 
trine | and  he  writea  with  the  authority  of  the  firft 
man  in  the  college  of  the  apoHlca.  He  writes  with 
that  quickncfa  and  rapidity  of  ftyle,  with  that  noble 
ncgktt  of  fume  of  the  tormal  confcquencca  and  nice- 
ties of  grammar,  Hill  preferring  its  true  reafon,  and 
natural  analogy  (which  are  ahvays  marks  of  a fubltme 
genius),  that  you  can  fcarcc  perceive  the  paufcaof  his 
difrourfe  and  diftiodiion  of  his  period*.  The  great 
Jofcph  Scaliger  calls  St  Peter's  full  epiftle  majeltic  ; 
and  we  hope  he  was  more  judicious  than  to  exclude  the 
fccond,  though  he  did  not  name  it. 

A noble  majdty,  and  becoming  freedom,  is  what 
difliuguilhc*  St  Peter ; a devout  and  judicious  perfon 
cannot  read  him  without  folemn  atteniion  and  awful 
concern.  The  conflagration  of  this  lower  world,  and 
future  judgment  ot  atigda  and  men,  in  the  third  chap- 
ter of  the  kcond,  it  described  in  fueh  ftrong  and  ter- 
rible terms,  Inch  awful  circum  fiances,  that  in  the  de- 
scription wc  fee  the  planetary  heavens  and  this  our 
earth  wrapped  up  with  devouring  flames,  hear  the 
groans  of  an  expiring  world,  and  the  cruihes  of  na- 
ture tumbling  into  univerfal  ruin. 

The  authority  of  the  fccond  epiftle  of  St  Peter  was 
for  fome  time  doubted  of,  as  Origcn,  Eufebiut,  St  Je- 
rome, and  others  have  obierved.  What  made  the  an- 
cients call  it  in  queifion,  is  the  difference  of  its  fiylc 
from  the  firft  *1  he  third  chapter,  which  defcril.es  the 
catatirophe  of  the  vifihlc  world,  made  Grotius  think 
this  cpiitle  was  wrote  alter  the  t.  king  of  Jcrufjlcm  ; 
beenufe  that  was  not  to  happen  till  a?ter  the  ddlruc- 
tion  of  that  city  ; upon  which  he  conjectures,  that 
Simeon  bilhop  otjcrufakm  is  the  author  of  this  epittlc, 
and  that  the  uifcnption  which  carries  St  Peter's  name 
is  corrupted.  But  the  belt  critics  admit  this  cpiitle 
to  be  tbc  genuine  work  of  St  Peter,  who  difeovers 
him  fell,  where  he  fays,  that  he  was  prefrnt  at  our 
Lord’s  tr  nsfiguration  ; and  where  he  tells  the  Jews, 
this  was  the  Itcond  letter  he  had  written  to  mem. 
The  reader  may  he  this  queition  fully  dilcuiled,  and 
the  authority  of  this  epjftle  dtabiilhcd  beyond  all 
doubt,  by  the  learned  Dr  Sherlock,  in  his  iRj/rriation 
on  the  authority  ot  the  Second  Epiftle  of  St  Peter. 

St  Peter  has  been  made  the  author  ot  levcral  books; 
fuch  were,  his  Ads,  his  Gofpel,  his  Revelation,  his 
work  about  preaching,  and  another  about  judgment. 
There  is  extant  a large  hiflory  ol  St  Peter,  called  the 
Recognitions,  ah  ribed  to  St  Clement. 

Rats*  oj  Biots , a learned  man  of  the  I2th  century, 
was  born  about  the  year  1 1 20,  at  the  city  of  Bloi*  in 
France,  from  whence  he  derived  his  name.  His  pa- 


rents leing  opulent,  gave  him  a learned  education.  In  P*fer- 
his  youth,  when  he  lludied  in  the  univcifity  ot  Pans, 
he  was  exceffively  fond  of  poetry ; and  when  he  was 
a little  further  advanced  in  uie,  he  became  no  left  fond 
of  rhetoric,  to  the  rtudy  of  which  he  applied  with  the 
greatefi  ardour.  From  Paris  he  removed  to  Bonooin 
in  Italy,  to  acquire  the  civil  and  canan  law ; in  the 
knowledge  of  both  which  he  very  much  excelled.  He 
appears  from  bis  writings  to  have  cultivated  medicine, 
and  feveral  brunches  or  ttie  mathematics,  with  no  little 
care  and  fucicfs.  The  ltudy  of  theology  was  the  chief 
delight  and  bu&nefs  of  his  life,  in  which  he  fpent  the 
gieatck  part  of  his  time,  and  made  the  greatcii  pro- 
rrefs.  But  unfortunately  it  was  that  fcholaltic  theo- 
logy, which  confided  in  vain  attempts  to  prove  and 
explain  the  many  abfurd  opinions  which  then  prevailed 
in  the  church,  by  the  fubilcties  ot  AriAotdian  logic. 

In  attempting  to  explain  ia  this  nuener  the  molt  «b- 
furd  of  all  opinions  that  cverexifttd  umoiigft  mankind, 
he  was  the  very  firil  perfon  who  employed  the  famous 
word  tranfuijtantictiun , whuh  was  loon  alter  adopted 
by  the  church  of  Rome,  and  huh  tver  fioce  made  fo 
great  a ooife.  Being  appointed  preceptor  to  William  II. 
king  of  Sicily  in  i 167,  he  obtained  the  cuiiody  ot  the 
privy  Cral ; and,  next  to  the  archbiihop  of  Palermo, 
the  prime  minuter,  had  the  greated  influence  in  all 
affairs.  But  hts  power  was  not  of  long  duration  ; for 
the  archbiihop  being  banifhed  in  1160,  our  author 
foon  after  left  the  court  of  Sicily,  and  returned  into 
France.  He  was  not  lor.g,  however,  without  a royal 
patron,  being  invited  into  England  by  Henry  II.  who 
employed  him  as  hit  private  fccretary,  made  him  arch- 
deacon of  Bath,  and  gave  him  tome  other  benefices. 

When  he  had  fpent  a fe  w years  at  court,  he  conceived 
a difgufl  at  that  way  ol  bfc  (of  which  he  hath  drawn 
a very  unpleafing  picture  m one  of  his  letters),  and  re- 
tired into  the  family  of  Richard  archbiihop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  had  made  him  hi*  chancellor  about  the  year 
1176.  In  this  flat  ion  be  continued  to  the  death  of 
the  aichbilbop  in  1 183,  enjoying  the  highcil  degree 
of  favour  with  that  pit  late,  though  he  ufed  much  free- 
dom in  reproving  hm  lor  his  remifliief*  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church.  Our  autlioi  remained  in  tnc  fame 
llation  in  the  family  of  archbiihop  Baldwin,  who  iuc- 
ceeded  Richard,  acting  Loth  as  his  fccretary  and  chan- 
cellor. He  was  tlfo  lent  by  that  prelate  on  an  cm- 
hairy  to  Rome  in  1 187,  to  plead  his  cauie  before  Pope 
Urban  111.  in  the  famous  cootrvvcrfy  between  him 
and  the  monks  of  Canterbury  about  the  church  of 
Hackingtou.  After  the  departure  of  "his  friend  and 
patron  Baldwin  for  the  Holy  Land  in  119  , our  au- 
thor was  involved  in  various  troubles  in  his  old  age, 
the  caufcs  ol  which  arc  not  difliniily  known;  and 
died  about  the  cud  of  the  12th  century.  He  appears 
from  his  work#,  which  may  be  juftly  reckoned  among 
the  molt  valuable  monuments  of  the  age  in  which  he 
flounflted,  to  have  been  a man  of  great  integrity  and 
fincere  piety,  as  well  as  of  a lively  inventive  genius  and 
uncommon  audition.  His  printed  works  confiit  of 
234  Utters,  which  he  collected  together  at  the  defire 
of  Henry  II. ; of  65  ftrrnong,  delivered  on  various 
occaiions  ; and  of  17  trails  on  different  fubjc&s. 

Rata*  ibe  Hermit.  See  Croisadk  and  4 1 e r mtt. 

P st  1 a I.  jultly  fly  led  Peter  iLc  Great,  czar,  and 
" afterward* 
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of  Ruffia,  founder  of  the  Ruffian  MiclaFef  / but  he  lias  been  often  heard  to  fay,  that  if 
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' empire  ; for  though  the  country  was  weil  known,  and 
of  great  antiquity,  yet  it  had  no  extent  of  power,  of 
political  influence,  or  of  general  commerce,  in  Europe, 
till  hia  time.  He  wan  born  in  1672}  and  was  pro- 
claimed czar  when  but  ten  years  of  age,  in  exclusion 
of  John  h»>  elder  brother,  who,  being  of  a ftckly  con- 
ftitutron,  was  at  the  fame  time  vety  weak  in  his  under. 
Handing.  The  princefs  Sophia,  his  half  After,  made 
an  infm region  in  favour  of  John  ; and  to  put  an  end 
to  the  civil  war,  it  was  at  la  ft  agreed  that  the  two 
brothers  fttould  jointly  (hare  the  imperial  dignity. 
Peter  had  been  very  ill  brought  up,  not  only  through 
the  general  defeats  of  the  Ruffian  education,  but  like- 
wife  through  the  arts  of  the  princcfs  Sophia,  who  fur- 
rounded  him  with  every  thing  that  might  ftifle  his  na- 
tural deflre  of  knowledge,  deprave  his  mind,  and  ener- 
vate it  with  plcafure9.  Notwithftanding  this,  hia  in- 
clination for  military  exetcifes  difeovered  itfclf  in  his 
tendered  years.  He  formed  a company  of  50  men, 
commanded  by  foreign  officers,  clothed  and  cxercifed 
after  the  German  manner.  He  entered  himfelf  into 
the  loweft  poll,  that  of  a drummer ; and  never  role 
otherwise  than  as  a foldicr  of  fortune.  Herein  his  de- 
fign  was  to  teach  his  nobility,  that  merit,  not  birth, 
vims  tlie  only  title  to  military  employments.  He  re- 
inforced his  company  with  fcvcral  others,  till  at  lad  he 
had  got  together  a conAderable  body  of  foldicn.  As 
he  then  had  no  war  on  hia  hands,  he  cxercifed  them 
in  all  forts  of  mock  engagements,  and  by  this  means 
fecured  to  himfelf  a body  of  wcUdifciplincd  troops. 
The  fight  of  a Dutch  vcflcl,  which  he  had  met  with 
on  a lake  belonging  to  one  of  his  plcafure-houfes, 
made  fuch  an  impreffion  on  his  mind,  that  he  concei- 
ved the  almofl  impracticable  defig  n of  forming  a navy. 
His  Ard  care  was  to  get  fomc  Hollanders  to  build  fome 
fmall  vefltU  at  Mofcow  ; and  he  parted  two  fuccrffivc 
fummers  on  board  Engliih  or  Dutch  fliips,  which  fet 
out  from  Archangel,  that  he  might  indruct  himfelf  in 
every  branch  ot  naval-affairs  (a).  In  1696  czar  John 
died,  aud  Peter  was  now  foie  msder  of  the  empire, 
lu  169b  he  fent  an  embafly  to  Holland  ; and  went 
incognito  in  the  retinue,  and  vilitcd  England  as  well  as 
Holland,  in  order  to  inform  himfelf  fully  in  the  art  of 
ffiip-building.  At  Amilcrdam  he  worked  io  the  yard 
as  a private  (hip-carpenter,  under  the  name  of  Peter 


he  had  never  gone  to  England,  he  had  dill  remained 
ignornnt  of  that  art.  In  1700  he  had  got  together 
a body  of  Handing  forces,  confiding  of  30,000  foot ; 
and  now*  the  vaft  project  he  had  formed  difplayed  it- 
felf  in  all  its  p.irts.  He  opened  his  dominions,  which 
till  then  had  been  (hut  up,  having  Ard  fent  the  chief 
nobility  of  his  empire  into  foreign  countries  to  improve 
themfelves  in  knowledge  and  learning.  He  invited 
into  Ruffia  all  the  foreigners  he  could  meet  with,  who 
were  capable  of  inftru&mg  his  fubjc&s  in  any  manner, 
and  offered  them  great  encouragement  to  fettle  in  his 
dominions.  This  raifed  many  difcontcnts  ; and  the 
dcfpotic  authority  he  exerted  on  that  occaAon  was 
fcarcely  powerful  enough  to  fupprefs  them.  In  1700, 
being  drengthened  by  the  alliance  of  Au^uElui  king 
of  Poland,  be  made  war  on  Charles  XII.  king  of  Swe- 
den. His  Ard  ill  fuccefs  did  not  deter  him ; for  he 
ufed  to  fay,  I know  that  my  armies  mud  be  overcome 
for  a great  while ; but  even  this  will  at  lad  teach  them 
to  conquer.  He  afterwards  gained  conAderable  ad- 
vantages; and  founded  Petcrffiurg  in  1703.  In  1709 
he  gained  a complete  victory  over  the  Swedes  at  Pul- 
towa.  In  1712  be  was  inclofcd  by  the  Turks  on  the 
bank*  of  the  Prulh ; and  feemed  inevitably  lod,  had 
not  the  czarina  Catherine  bribed  the  grand  vifir,  and 
the  czar's  prudence  completed  his  deliverance.  In 
1716  he  made  a-tour  through  Germany  and  Holland, 
and  vifited  the  royal  academy  of  fcicnccsat  Paris.  It 
would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  various  cllablifh- 
meets  for  which  the  Ruffian*  arc  obliged  to  him.  He 
formed  an  artr.y  according  to  the  manner  of  the  poli- 
teft  and  mod  experienced  nations:  he  Atted  out  fleet* 
it)  all  the  four  feas  which  border  upon  Ruffia : he 
caufed  many  drong  fortreffes  to  be  raifed  after  the  bed 
plans ; and  made  convenient  harbours : he  introduced 
arts  and  fciebcea  into  his  dominions,  and  freed  religion 
from  many  fuperditious  abufes : he  made  laws,  built 
cities,  cut  canals.  See. ; was  generous  in  rewarding, 
impartial  in  punifhing;  faithful,  laborious,  and  humble; 
yet  was  not  free  from  a certain  roughnefs  of  temper 
natural  to  his  nation.  He  had  indeed  cured  himfelf 
of  exccfs  in  drinking ; but  he  has  been  branded  with 
feveral  other  vices,  particularly  cruelty,  lie  publiftied 
the  unfortunate  hillory  of  his  fon  prince  Alexis  (b)  ; 
towards  whom  fomc  blame  his  feverity,  while  olhera 

think 


Peter. 


(a)  The  following  circumdancc,  it  is  faid,  in  fome  meafurc  determined  Peter  to  attempt  thofc  reformations 
which  he  aftci  wards  accompltfhcd.  Great  events  have  been  fometimes  the  effect  oi  little  caiifes;  and  it  is  at  lead 
p'fiiblc,  that  without  the  occurrence  we  are  going  to  relate,  Ruffia  might  dill  have  been  in  a date  of  barbarian. 
A young  Geneve fe,  called  Le  Fort , about  169J,  went  to  Mofcow  with  the  Danifh  amfeaflador.  The  czar  Peter, 
who  was  then  t9  years  old,  fell  i«  company  with  this  Gcnevefe,  who  had  f«on  learnt  the  Ruffian  tongue,  and 
fpoke  almoil  all  the  tongues  of  Europet  Le  Fort  ingratiated  himfelf  with  the  prince,  entered  into  his  fervice, 
and  foon  afterwards  into  his  familiarity.  He  made  him  comprehend  that  there  was  a different  manner  of  living 
and  reigning  from  what  had  unhappily  obtained  throughout  his  vad  and  miferable  empire.  A prince  mud 
be  born  with  an  uncommon  grcr.tnefs  of  fori  to  listen  readily  to  a drangcr,  and  to  he  able  to  dived  himfelf  of 
the  prejudices  of  a throne  and  of  hi»  country.  The  czar  was  fenfihlc  that  neither  himfelf  nor  hi»  people  were 
yet  to  be  reckoned  among  men  ; and  that  he  had  an  empire  to  form,  but  could  have  no  affi dance  at  home. 
From  that  time  he  took  a resolution  to  leave  his  dominions;  and  fet  out,  l:ke  another  Prometheus,  to  borrow 
criedial  Are  for  animating  his  countrymen. 

(b)  Alexis*  like  his  father,  is  faid  to  have  married  a (lave,  an.!,  like  him,  quirted  Mofcovy  fecretly,  but 
had  not  the  fame  fuccefs  in  his  undertaking*;  and  the  being  but  a had  imitator  of  his  father,  cod  him  his  life. 
He  became  an  example  of  the  mod  terrible  feverity  thn  ever  wat  given  from  the  tribunal  of  the  thioac:  but,  what 
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?«er.  think  it  no  more  than  was  neceffary.  He  pcrfe&Iy 

— 1 ' knew  the  honour  due  to  per  Tons  of  merit;  and  not 

only  heaped  honours  upon  them  during  their  life,  but 
gave  them  marks  of  efteem  even  after  their  death.  He 
died  of  the  ftrangury  in  1725,  and  left  the  world 
with  the  magnanimity  of  a hero  and  the  piety  of  a 
Chriftian. 

Peter  was  tall  of  ftature,  and  of  a bold  and  majeflic 
afpedt,  though  foreetimes  disfigured  by  convullions, 
which  altered  his  features.  This  deformity  was  aferi- 
ked  to  poifon,  given  him,  as  it  is  bid,  by  his  filler 
Sophia ; but  it  was  indeed  no  other  than  wine  and 
brandy,  which  he  often  drank  to  excels,  relying  too 
mu>  h on  the  ftrength  of  h>s  conftitution.  He  con* 
verfed  with  perfonn  in  all  Rations,  from  the  mechanic 
to  the  general  of  an  army  ; and  his  converfation  was 
neither  like  that  of  a barbarian  who  makes  no  diftinc* 
tion  between-  men,  nor  v*f  a popular  prince  who 
fecks  to  plcafe  all  the  world,  but  that  of  a per  Ton 
who  aims  at  inftru&ion.  He  loved  women  as  much 
at  the  king  of  Sweden,  hia  rival,  dreaded  them,  and 


all  were  equally  agreeable  to  him  as  well  in  beJ  as  at  Peter, 
hoard  ; he  valued  himfelf  on  drinking  large  draughts,  * 
rather  than  lipping  delicious  wines.  We  are  told  that 
kings  and  legiflators  (hot Id  never  fuller  themfclves  to 
be  tranfported  by  paflion  ; but  never  was  any  man 
more  paffiooate  than  Peter  the  Great,  nor  more  mer- 
edefs.  In  a king  this  is  more  than  an  infirmity  for 
which  we  make  amends  by  confelhng  it  ; but  it  was 
generally  remarked  of  Peter,  and  he  bimfclf  faid  to 
a magittratc  of  Holland,  at  his  fecond  voyage,  “ I 
have  reformed  my  nation,  and  have  not  been  able  to 
reform  my  fell.”  It  is  true,  the  cruelties  with  which 
he  is  reproached  were  not  novelties  at  the  court  of 
Mofcow,  any  itiotc  than  at  that  of  Morocco : it  was 
not  uncommon  to  fee  a czar,  with  his  own  royal  hand, 
inflicl  100  ladies  of  a bull’s  pizzlc  on  the  naked  Ihoul- 
den,  of  a prime  officer  of  the.  crown,  or  of  a lady 
of  the  palace,  for  failing  in  their  duty,  by  getting 
drunk  ; or  to  try  the  goodnefs  of  his  fabre,  by  lin- 
king off  the  head  of  a criminal.  Peter  had  himfelf 
performed  fomc  of  thofe  ceremonies  of  his  country ; 
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is  much  to  the  honour  of  the  emprefs  Catherine,  flic  had  no  hand  in  the  myifurtuaea  of  that  prince,  who  was 
born  of  another  woman,  and  loved  nothing  that  his  father  lowd.  Catherine  w.is  not  in  the  leail  fufpe&ed  of 
acting  the  cruel  ftepmother.  The  great  crime  of  the  unfortunate  Alexis  was  his  being  too  much  a Ruffian, 
and  hit  disapproving  every  thing  that  was  grand  and  immortal,  and  projected  by  his  father  for  the  glory  of 
the  nation.  One  day,  hearing  fome  Mofcovite*  lamenting  the  infupportahle  fatigues  they  were  to  undergo 
in  the  hpildirg  of  Petersburg,  he  faid,  **  Take  courage,  this  city  will  not  Hand  long.”  When  he  was  called 
to  attend  his  lather  in  a journey  of  6c o or  700  leagues,  which  the  czar  often  made,  he  feigned  ficknefs.  He 
took  violent  purges  for  a diftrrr.per  which  he  had  not;  and  fueh  quantities  of  medicines,  with  cxcelfivc  drink- 
ing of  brandy,  impaired  his  health  and  his  wits.  At  firll  he  had  an  inclination  to  learning,  was  acquainted 
with  geometry  and  hi  dory,  and  had  learnt  the  German  tongue  : but  he  hated  war,  and  would  never  learn  it ; 
. for  which  he  was  moll  reproached  by  bis  father.  They  had  married  him  in  1711  to  the  princefs  of  Wol- 
fenbuttlc,  fifler  of  the  emprefs  confort  to  Chsiles  VI.  1 his  marriage  was  unfortunate  ; the  pnneefs  was  often 
abandoned  for  a debauch  in  brar.dy,  and  for  Afrofina,  a Finland  wench,  of  a large  ftature,  well  nude,  and 
very  agreeable.  It  is  reported  that  the  princefs  died  of  chagrin,  if  it  be  poffible  for  chagrin  to  prove  mortal  t 
and  that  afterwards  the  czarowit*  fccretly  efpoufed  Afrotina  in  1713,  when  the  emprefs  Catherine  had  juft 
brought  him  a brother,  at  which  lie  had  no  reafon  to  be  uneafy.  • 

The  mifundei Handings  between  the  father  and  the  fon  became  evciy  day  more  ferious ; till  at  length  the 
father,  about  the  year  1716,  threatened  the  prince  to  disinherit  him  ; and  the  prince  told  him  that  he  intended 
to  go  into  a monailcry. 

The  czar,  in  1717,  renewed  his  journeys,  as  well  with  a view  to  polities  as  curiofily.  He  came  at  laft  into 
Fiance.  If  the  fon  had  "enterttined  an  inclination  to  revolt,  if  he  had  actually  had  a p.-.rty  formed  in  his  fa- 
vour, now  was  the  time  to  declare  himfelf;  hut  inllcad  of  remaining  in  Rnlfia,  making  himfelf  popular,  and 
creating  dependents,  be  took  a journey  in  his  turn,  having  with  much  difficulty  feraped  together  fome  thou- 
sands of  ducats  which  he  had  fecrctly  borrowed.  He  threw  himfelf  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  brother  of  his  deceafed  wife.  They  kept  him  for  fome  time  incognito  at  Venice,  from  whence  he 
pafled  to  Naples,  where  he  refided  almoil  a year,  while  neither  his  father  nor  any  perfon  in  Ruflia  knew  the 
place  of  his  retreat. 

While  the  fon  kept  himfelf  thus  concealed,  the  father  was  at  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  all  the  rc- 
fpeft  paid  him  in  other  places,  but  with  a gallantry  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  France.  If  he  went  to  vilit 
a manufadory,  and  one  piece  of  work  attracted  his  fight  more  than  another,  he  was  prefented  with  it  the  next 
day.  He  went  to  dine  at  the  Duke  d'Antin’s  at  Petitbourg,  where  the  firft  thing  he  law  was  his  own  pi&ure 
at  full  length,  in  the  fame  habit  that  he  wore.  When  he  was  at  the  royal  mint  of  medals,  they  llruck  all 
kinds  before  him,  and  prefented  him  with  them  ; at  laft  they  llruck  one  which  they  let  drop  on  purpofe  at  hie 
feet,  and  left  him  to  take  it  up.  He  there  faw  himfelf  perfe&ly  engraven  with  thefe  word?,  Peter  the  Great. 
The  reverfe  was  a Fame,  and  round  her  in  letters  V\rt»  acyuirit  eundo  ; an  allufion  no  lefs  juft  than  flattering 
to  a prince  who  really  acquired  new  merit  by  travelling. 

After  he  had  feen  this  country,  where  every  thing  difpofes  men  to  gcntlcncfs  and  indulgence,  he  returned 
to  his  own,  and  rcfumcd  his  feverity.  He  had  engaged  his  fan  to  return  from  Naples  to  Pcterfburg,  from 
whence  that  young  prince  was  conduced  to  Mofcow  before  the  C2ar  hia  father  ; who  began  with  depriving 
him  of  his  fucccifion  to  the  throne,  by  making  him  fign  a folcmn  a£k  of  renunciation  at  the  end  of  January  1718, 
ia  confidcration  of  which  ad  the  fathef  promifed  the  fon  to  fp&re  his  life. 
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Peter.  Le  Fort,  however  (fee  note  a),  had  authority  enough 
- ▼ over  him  at  time*  to  flay  hit  hand  even  when  lifted  up 
to  ftrike,  but  be  had  not  Le  Fort  always  near  him. 

The  Czar’s  firll  marriage  is  thus  related  in  the  me- 
rooirsof  Pet cr Henry  Bruce,  Efq.  “ It  took  place  in  i6yO, 
when  he  was  only  1 8.  He  was  married  to  OttokeiTa  La- 
puchin,  a boyar's  daughter,  by  whom  he  had  prince  A- 
lexis;  fome  time  after  he  turned  her  away,  and  (hut  her 
up  in  a monallery,  on  fufpicion  of  difloyalty  to  his  bed. 
It  wus  Lid.  that  in  one  of  her  jealous  (its  (he  charged 
prince  Menzikoff  with  carrying  the  czar  to  drsl*&  of 
hi*  former  acquaintance,  who  Lid  been  his  cuftomers 
for  cakes  i upbraiding  him  with  his  full  occupation  ; 
and  that  Menzikoff  ever  after  bore  an  irreconileale 
enmity  to  both  her  and  her  fun.  After  the  divorce, 
one  Mifs  Mona,  a very  l eauliful  young  lady,  born  at 
Mofcow,  of  foreign  parents,  was  much  in  ( ivour  with 
the  czar  j but  when  he  was  abroad,  Mr  Keyferling, 
then  redding  at  Mofcow  as  envoy  from  the  king  of 
PiulBa,  paid  his  a.Mreffc*  to,  and  married  her.  When 
the  czsr  returned,  he  was  fo  much  offended  at  Key- 
frrling,  that  lie  ordered  him  to  leave  Mofcow,  which 
occiiftoned  his  immediate  reed  by  the  king  his  mailer, 
who  fent  another  in  his  room.  It  was  believed,  if 
his  public  charaAer  had  not  protected  him,  he  would 
have  fcvercly  felt  hi9  mejefiy's  difplcafurc. 

“ The  czar  was  Line  time  after  fmitten  with  the 
chat  ms  of  another  beautiful  young  lady,  the  daughter 
of  a foreign  merchant  in  this  city  : he  firll  faw  her  in 
her  father's  houfe,  where  he  dined  one  day.  He  w.s 


fo  much  taken  with  her  appearance,  that  he  offered  P** 

her  any  terms  (he  p leafed,  if  (he  would  live  with  him; 
which  this  virtuous  young  woman  modeitly  refuted ; 
but  dreading  tlie  effects  of  his  authority,  (he  put  on 
a rcfulution,  and  left  Mofcow  in  the  night,  without 
communicating  her  defign  even  to  her  parents.  Having 
provided  a little  money  for  her  fupport?  (he  travelled 
on  foot  fcveral  miles  into  the  country,  till  (he  arrived 
at  a finj’ll  village  where  her  nit  lie  lived  with  her  huf* 
bind  and  their  daughter,  the  young  lady’s  Liier  filler, 
to  whom  (he  difeovered  htr  intention  of  concealing 
herfelf  in  the  wood  near  that  village  : and  to  prevent 
any  d'fcovery,  (he  fet  out  the  fame  night,  r-.ccompa' 
nied  by  the  huiband  and  daughter.  The  hn(hand  be- 
ing a timber- man  by  twic,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  wood,  conduced  her  to  a little  dty  fpot  in  the 
middle  of  a motifs,  and  there  he  built  a hut  for  her 
habitation.  She  had  depnfited  her  money  with  her 
nurfe  to  procure  little  neecffsrie*  for  her  fupport,  which 
were  faithfully  conveyed  to  her  at  night  by  the  nurfe 
or  her  daughter,  by  one  of  whom  (lie  was  eoaffaatiy 
attended  in  the  night  time. 

11  The  next  day  after  her  flight,  the  czar  called  at 
her  father’s  to  fee  her,  and  finding  the  parents  in  an- 
xious concern  for  their  daughter,  and  himlclf  disap- 
pointed, fmcied  it  a plan  of  their  own  concerting. 

He  became  angry,  and  began  to  threaten  them  with 
the  effeds  of  his  difplcafuic  if  (he  was  not  produced : 
nothing  was  left  to  the  parents  but  the  molt  (oleum 
prolell.itiont*,  with  tears  of  real  furrow  running  down 

their 


It  was  not  altogether  improbable  that  fuch  an  ad  would  have  been  fome  time  or  other  annulled.  The  czar, 
therefore,  in  order  to  give  it  more  force,  forgetting  that  he  was  a father,  and  only  remembering  that  he  was 
the  founder  of  an  empire,  which  his  fon  might  overturn,  and  involve  in  iu  ancient  barbarity,  ordered  a public 
proccfs  to  bcdftwn  up  agsinll  that  unfortunate  prince,  for  fome  concealment,  with  which  he  was  charged,  in 
the  coufeifion  that  they  had  exa&eJ  of  him. 

An  afl'embly  was  held  of  the  biihops,  inferior  ctclefia  flics,  and  profcfTors;  who  found  in  the  Old  Teffamcnt, 
that  thefc  who  curfir  their  father  or  their  mother  (hould  he  put  to  death  ; that  Dav'd  indeed  had  pardoned 
Abfalom,  who  had  rebelled  againll  him,  but  that  Abfalom  was  never  pardoned  by  God.  Such  was  their  opi- 
nion, without  drawing  any  conclufion  ; but  it  was  in  effect  Itgning  a warrant  tor  his  death.  Alexis  had  not  in 
fa&  curfed  his  father,  neither  had  he  ever  revolted  like  Abfalom;  he  had  never  lain  publicly  with  the  king's 
concubines,  but  he  had  left  the  kingdom  without  his  father's  permifliun,  and  had  written  letters  to  hit 
friends,  in  which  he  only  fignified  that  he  hoped  they  would  one  day  be  mindful  of  him  in  Kufita.  But  what- 
ever might  be  his  cafe,  of  124  lay  judges,  who  were  appointed  to  lit  on  him,  there  was  not  one  that  judged 
his  offences  lefs  than  capital;  and  thole  who  could  not  write,  made  others  (ign  for  them.  It  is  reported  in 
Europe,  that  the  czar  had  got  tranfhted  from  Spanifli  into  Ruffian  the  criminal  procefs  againff  Don  Carlos, 
that  unfortunate  prince  whom  his  father  Philip  II.  had  confined  in  a prifon,  where  the  heir  of  that  great 
monarchy  ended  his  days.  But  there  was  nothing  like  a procefs  carried  on  againff  Don  Carlos,  nor  was  it 
ever  known  whtthcr  that  prince  died  a natural  or  a violent  death  Peter,  the  moil  drfpotm  of  prin.  es,  wanted 
not  an  example-  Certain  it  is  that  the  prince  died  the  day  after  the  fcntcnce,  and  that  the  czar  had  at  Mof- 
cow one  of  the  bed  apothecary's  (hop.  in  Europe.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  prince  Alexis,  the  heir 
of  the  moll  extenfive  empire  in  the  world,  bring  condemned  unanimoufly  by  his  father's  fnbjtffi,  which  were 
one  day  to  be  his  own,  might  die  of  toe  fudicn  (hock  and  change  given  to  the  body  at  the  apprthenfion  of  fo 
ftrange  and  diiinal  a fentencc.  The  father  went  to  fee  his  fon  in  His  bit  agonies;  and  it  is  laid  he  (bed  tears. 
Jnftiix  uinmr/ut  Jerrnt  ea  fata  rup.tr s.  Thcfc  tears,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  wheels  from  being  covered 
with  the  broken  limbs  of  his  fan's  friends.  He  beheaded  Ins  own  brothrr.in  law  Count  i.apuchin,  brother 
to  his  wife  Ottokcffa  Lapuclnn  whom  he  had  divorced,  and  uarle  to  prnce  Alexis.  The  prince's  confrflor 
had  alfo  his  head  cut  off.  If  Mofcovy  has  been  civilized,  (he  bus,  it  muff  be  confeifed,  paid  dear  for  her 
polttenefs. 

The  remainder  of  the  czar’s  life  was  nothing  but  a feries  of  grand  projcdls,  la*  ours,  and  exploits,  that 
feerned  to  efface  the  memory  of  his  exedfive  fcvcniirs,  which  were  perhaps  nreeflary.  He  made  frequent 
fpcecnes  to  his  court  and  to  his  council.  In  one  he  told  them  that  he  had  lacrificed  In#  fon  to  the  welfare  of 
his  dominions. 
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Peter.  their  cheeks,  to  convince  him  of  their  innocence,  and 

"*v ignora-cr  of  what  wu  become  of  her ; * (Turing  him 

of  their  fears  that  feme  fatal  difarter  muft  hive  befal- 
len her,  as  nothing  belonging  to  her  wan  miffing,  ex- 
cept what  Oic  had  on  at  the  time.  The  czar,  fatis- 
fed  of  their  fincerity,  ordered  great  fearch  to  mafic 
for  her,  with  t!ie  offer  of  a confiderable  reward  to  the 
perfon  who  (hould  dift  over  what  was  become  of  her, 
but  to  no  putpofe  : the  parents  and  rxl’tions,  appre- 
hending (he  was  no  more,  went  into  mourning  for 
her. 

**  Above  a year  after  this  (he  was  difeovered  by 
an  accident.  A colonel  who  had  come  from  the  army 
to  fee  his  friends,  going  a-hunting  into  that  wood, 
and  following  his  game  through  the  morafa,  he  came 
to  the  hut,  and  looking  into  it  faw  a pretty  young 
woman  in  a mean  drefs.  After  inquiring  of  her  who 
(he  was,  and  how  (he  came  to  live  in  fo  folitary  a 
place,  hr  found  out  at  laft  that  (he  was  the  lady 
whofc  difappeannee  had  made  fo  great  a noife : in 
thr  utmoff  cont'ufion,  and  with  the  moft  lervent  in- 
treaties (he  prayed  him  on  her  knees  that  he  would 
not  betray  her;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  thought 
her  danger  was  now  part,  as  the  czar  was  then  other- 
wife  engaged,  and  that  (lie  might  with  fafety  difeover 
herfclf,  at  lead  to  her  parents*  with  whom  he  would 
confuit  how  matters  (hould  be  managed.  The  lady 
agreed  to  this  propofal ; and  he  fet  out  immediately, 
and  overjoyed  hei  parents  with  the  happy  difeovery  i 
the  iffue  of  their  deliberations  was  to  confuit  Madame 
Catherine  (as  (he  was  then  called)  in  wjiat  manner  the 
affair  (hould  be  opened  to  the  czar.  The  colonel  went 
alfo  upen  this  bufinefs,  and  was  advifed  by  Madame 
to  cor-v  next  morning  and  fhe  would  introduce  him 
to  his  mjtjtfty,  when  he  might  make  the  difeovt  ry 
and  claim  the  promifed  reward.  He  went  according 
to  appointment ; and  being  introduced,  told  the  ac- 
cident by  which  he  had  difeovered  the  ludy,  and  re- 
prefented  the  miferable  fituation  in  which  he  found 
her,  and  what  (he  muft  have  fuffered  by  being  fo  long 
(hut  up  in  fuch  adifntal  place,  from  the  delicacy  of  her 
fex.  The  czar  fhoweda  great  deal  of  concern  that  he 
(hould  have  been  the  caufe  of  all  her  fuiferings,  decla- 
ring that  he  would  endeavour  to  make  her  amend*. 
Here  Madame  Catherine  fuggefted,  that  fhe  thought 
the  beft  amends  his  majefty  could  make,  was  to  give 
her  a handfome  fortune  and  the  colonel  for  a hufband, 
who  had  the  beft  right,  having  caught  her  in  purfuit 
of  his  game.  The  czar,  agreeing  perfectly  with  Ma- 
dame Catherine’s  fentiments,  ordered  one  of  his  fa- 
vourites to  go  with  the  colonel,  and  bring  the  young 
bdy  home  x where  fhe  arrived  to  the  inexprcffible  joy 
of  her  family  and  relations,  who  hsd  all  been  in 
mourning  for  her.  The  marriage  was  under  the  di 
Action  and  at  the  exprnce  of  the  czar,  who  himfelf 
gave  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom;  faying,  that  he 
prefented  him  with  one  of  the  moft  virtuous  of  wo- 
men ; and  accompanied  bis  declaration  with  very  va- 
luable prefeata,  betides  fettling  on  her  and  her  heirs 
three  thoufarid  rubles  a- year.  This  lady  lived  highly 
erteemed  by  the  czar,  and  every  one  who  knew  her. 
Belr'es  the  concurring  reports  of  other  people,  I had 
the  ftory  from  her  own  mouth.” 

On  the  whole,  that  Peter  1.  was  a great  man,  ft w 
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will  deny  who  know  what  real  greatnefa  is.  A mi-  Peter, 
nute  account  of  the  life  of  this  diftin?ui(hed  emperor 
would  make  a larve  volume  ; we  have  been  able  to  give 
but  the  mere  outlines  of  it : the  anecdotes,  however, 
at  the  end,  (how  in  forae  degree  the  mttuie  of  the 
man  ; at  all  events  they  (how  one  important  truth, 
that  it  is  a more  difficult  thing  to  reform  one’s  ftjf 
than  to  reform  a kingdom  ; to  conquer  one’s  p- (lions, 
than  to  conquer  the  world.  The  Ruifinni,  however, 
if  there  is  sny  good  to  civilization,  owe  to  hinT  every 
thing  r and  they  feern  to  he  fcnfiMe  of  it ; for  a very 
pompous  oration  was  delivered  to  uis  memory  by 
Michael  Lomonoffoff,  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  St  Petcrlburgh,  on  the  26th  of  April  1755.  For 
a minuter  account  of  his  improvements,  See.  fee  Rus- 
sia, PxtcrsburG,  and  Cat h i:r i n s I. 

Pktk*  thr  Wild  Bey.  This  extraordinary  creature 
occafioned  great  fperulation  among  the  learned;  but  we 
do  nut  know  that  any  fatisfa&ory  caufes  have  been  af- 
figned  for  the  Unking  difference  betwixt  him  and  other 
human  beings. 

The  following  account  of  him  is  extra&ed  from  tire 
pari(h-regifter  of  North-church,  in  the  ccunty  of  Hert- 
ford. 44  Peter,  commonly  known  hy  the  name  of  Pe- 
ter  the  IVUd  Boy , lies  buried  in  this  churchyard,  oppo- 
fiteto  the  porch.  In  the  year  1725  be  was  found  in 
the  woods  near  Hamelen,  a fortified  town  in  the  elec- 
torate of  Hanover,  when  his  Majefty  George  I.  with 
hit  attendants,  was  hunting  in  the  foreft  of  Hertfwold. 

He  was  fuppnfcd  to  be  then  about  1 2 year*  of  age, 
and  had  fuhfifted  in  thofe  woods  upon  the  bark  of  trees* 
leaves,  berries,  &c.  for  foroc  confiderable  length  of  lime. 

How  long  he  had  continued  in  that  wild  (late  is  alto- 
gether uncertain ; but  that  he  had  formerly  been  un- 
der the  care  of  fome  perfon,  wss  evident  from  the  re- 
mains of  a (liirt  collar  about  his  neck  at  the  time  when 
he  was  found.  As  Hamelen  was  a town  where  crimi- 
nals were  confined  to  wbrk  upon  the  fortifications,  it 
wa»  then  conjeCUired  at  Hanover  that  Peter  might  be 
the  iffue  of  one  of  thofe  cridtinals,  who  bad  either 
wandered  into  the  woods  and  could  not  find  his  way 
back  again,  or  being  difeovered  to  be  an  idiot  was  in- 
humanly turned  out  by  his  parents,  and  left  to  perifh 
or  (hiit  for  himfelf.  In  the  following  year,  1736,*  he 
was  brought  over  to  England  by  the  order  of  Queen 
Caroline  then  princefsof  Waler,  and  put  under  the  care 
of  Dr  Arbuthnot  with  proper  matters  to  attend  him. 

But  notwit h Handing  there  appeared  to  be  no  natural 
defeat  in  his  organs  of  fpecch,  after  all  the  pains  that 
had  been  taken  with  him  he  could  never  he  brought 
diftin&ly  to  articulate  a (ingle  fyllable,  and  proved  to- 
tally incapable  of  receiving  any  inttnittion.  He  was 
afterwards  intruded  to  the  care  of  Mrs  Titchbourn, 
one  of  the  queen's  bed-chamber  women,  with  a hnnd- 
fome  penfion  annexed  to  the  charge.  Mrs  Titchbourn 
ufually  (pending  a few  weeks  every  fummer  at  the 
houfe  of  Mr  J.imcs  Fenn,  a yeoman  farmer  at  Axtcr’s 
End  in  this  parifh,  Peter  was  left  to  the  care  of  the 
(aid  Mr  Fenn,  who  was  allowed  3 c!.  a-year  for  his 
fupport  and  maintenance.  After  the  death  ef  James 
Fenn  he  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  hit.  brother 
Thomas  Fenn,  at  another  farm  houfe  in  this  pari/h 
called  Broadway,  where  he  lived  with  the  fcvcral  fuc- 
ceflivc  tenants  of  that  farm,  and  with  the  fame  provi- 
. G g tton 
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*«ter.  f;on  allowed  by  government  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
Feb.  2 2.  1785,  when  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  about  72 
year*  of  age. 

“ Peter  was  well  m.’dc,  and  of  the  middle  fixe.  Hi* 
countenance  had  not  the  appearance  of  an  idiot,  nor 
was  there  any  thing  particular  in  his  form,  except  that 
two  of  the  fingers  of  hia  left  hand  were  united  by  a 
web  up  to  the  middle  joint.  He  had  a natural  ear  for 
mufic,  and  was  fo  delighted  with  it,  that  it  he  heard 
any  mefical  inftrument  played  upon,  he  would  imme- 
diately dance  and  caper  about  till  he  was  almoft  quite 
exhautted  with  fatigue:  and  though  he  could  never  be 
taught  the  diilinlt  utterance  of  any  word,  yet  he  could 
cafiiy  learn  10  hum  a tune.  AU  thole  idle  tale*  which 
have  been  published  to  the  world  about  lias  climbing  up 
trees  like  a fquirrel,  running  upon  all  fours  like  a wild 
heart,  See.  are  entirely  without  foundation;  for  hd  was 
To  exceedingly  timid  and  gentle  in  hi*  nature,  that  he 
would  fuffer  bimfdf  to  be  governed  by  a child.  There 
have  been  alfo  many  falfc  dories  propagated  of  hia  in- 
continence ; but,  from  the  minuteft  inquiries  among 
thofe  who  conilantly  lived  with  him,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  ever  difeovered  any  natural  p-ffum  for 
women,  though  he  was  fubjeCt  to  the  other  paffioos  of 
human  nature,  fuch  as  anger,  joy,  & c.  Upon  the  ap- 
proach of  bad  weather  he  always  appeared  fallen  and 
uneafy.  At  particular  feafons  of  the  year  he  ihowed 
a ft  range"  fondnef*  for  ftcaling  away  into  the  woods, 
where  he  would  feed  eagerly  upon  leave*,  beech  maft, 
acorn*,  and  the  green  bark  of  trees,  which  proves  evi- 
dently that  he  had  fuhfiftcd  in  that  manner  for  a con- 
fiderable  length  of  time  before  he  wasfirft  taken.  His 
keeper  therefore  at  fuch  feafons  generally  kept  a Arid 
eye  over  him,  and  fometimet  even  confined  him,  be* 
caufe  if  he  ever  rambled  to  any  diftance  from  hi*  home 
he  could  not  find  hi*  way  back  again : and  once  in 
particular,  having  gone  beyond  hi*  knowledge,  he  wan- 
dered aa  far  a*  Norfolk,  where  he  was  taken  up,  and 
being  carried  before  a magiftrate,  wraa  committed  to 
the  houfc  of  correction  in  Norwich*  and  punifhed  as  a 
fiurdy  and  obftinatc  vagrant,  who  would  not  (for  in- 
deed hf  could  not)  give  any  account  of  himfelf : bnt 
Mr  Fenn  having  advertifed  him  in  the  public  papers, 
he  was  relcafed  from  his  confinement,  and  brought 
back  to  his  ufusd  place  of  abode. 

**  Notwithllanding  the  extraordinary  and  favage 
ftate  in  which  Peter  was  fir  ft  found  greatly  excited  the 
attention  and  curiofity  of  the  public;  yet,  after  all  that 
ha*  been  faid  of  him,  hi  was  certainly  nothing  more 
than  a common  idiot  without  the  appearance  of  one. 
Bet  aa  men  of  fame  eminence  in  the  literary  world 
have  in  their  work*  publilhed  ldrange  opinions  and  ill- 
founded  eonje&urc*  about  him,  which  may  feem  to 
damp  a credit  upon  what  they  have  advanced  ; that 
pofterity  may  not  through  their  authority  be  hereafter 
milled  upon  the  fubjed,  this  fbort  and  true  account  of 
Peter  is  .recorded  in  tbe  parifh-regiftcr  by  one  who 


conflantly  refilled  above  30  years  in  his  -neighbour*  Pm*, 
hood,  ani  had  daily  opportunities  of  feeing  and  older-  "—~V“ 
sing  him.'* 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  difagrceahle  to  our  reader*  if 
wc  prefent  them  with  Lord  Moubo  Ido’s  account  of 
thi*  extraordinary  creature  (a).  “ It  was  in  the  be- 

ginning of  June  1782  (fay*  his  Lordship)  that  1 Caw 
him  in  a farm- houfc  called  Broadway,  within  a1 -out  % 
mile  of  Bcrkhamftcd,  kepi  there  upon  a peufiun  which 
the  king  pays.  He  i*  but  low  of  llature,  not  exceed- 
ing live  feet  three  inches;  and  although  he  muft  now 
be  about  70  years  of  age,  has  a frclh  healthy  lock. 

He  wears  his  beard  ; his  face  is  not  at  all  ugly  or  dif- 
agreeable  ; and  he  has  a look  that  may  be  called  fca- 
1'ible  and  fugacious  for  a lavage.  About  20  year*  ago 
he  was  in  ufe  to  elope,  and  to  be  miffing  for  fcvcral 
day*;  and  once,  1 was  told,  he  wandeied  as  far  as  Nor- 
folk ; but  of  late  he  has  been  quite  tame,  and  either 
keep*  in  the  houfc  or  fauntcra  about  the  farm.  He 
has  bein'  the  13  laft  year*  where  he  lives  at  prefent ; 
and  before  that  he  was  12  year*  with  another  farmery 
whom  1 faw  and  converged  with.  This  farmer  told 
me,  th*t  he  b-;d  been  put  to  fchool  fomewhere  in 
Hertfordshire'  hut  had  only  learned  to  articulate  his 
own  name  Peter,  ani  the  name  of  King  George,  both 
which  I heard  him  pronounce  very  diftinCtly.  But 
the  woman  of  the  houfc  where  he  now  is  (for  the  man 
happened  not  to  he  at  home)  told  me,  that  he  undcr- 
ftood  every  thing  that  was  faid  to  film  concerning  the 
common  affairs  of  life  ; and  I faw  that  he  readily  un- 
derftood  fcvcral  things  that  the  faid  to  him  while  I 
was  prefent.  Among  other  things,  (he  defired  him  to 
frag  Nancy  Dawfon ; which  he  did,  am!  another  tune 
which  Ike  named.  He  never  was  .mifehievous,  but  had 
always  that  gcntlcncG*  of  nature  which  I hold  to  be 
charafteriftical  of  our  nature,  at  lraft  till  we  became 
carnivorous,  and  hunters  or  warriors.  He  feeds  at 
prefent  as  the  farmer  and  hi*  wife  do;  but,  as  I was 
told  by  an  old  woman  (one  Mrs  Collop,  living  ac  a vil- 
lage in  the  neighbourhood  called  Hempftcad,  who  re- 
membered to  have  ften  him  when  he  firft  came  to 
Hertfordlhire,  which  file  computed  to  be  55  years  be- 
fore the  time  1 faw  her),  he  then  fed  very  much  upon 
leaves,  and  particularly  upon  the  leaves  of  cabbage, 
which  he  cat  raw.  He  was  then,  as  (he  thought, 
about  15  years  of  age,  walked  uptight,  but  could 
climb  trees  like  a fquirrel.  At  prefeut  be  not  only 
eats  fle/h,  but  has  alfo  got  the  taftc  of  beer,  and  even 
of  fpirits,  of  which  he  inclines  to  drink  more  than  he 
can  get.  And  the  old  farmer  above-mentioned,  with 
whom  he  lived  1 2 years  before  he  came  to  this  laft 
farmer,  told  roc,  that  he  had  acquired  that  taile  before 
be  came  to  him,  which  is  about  25  year*  ago.  lie 
ha*  alfo  become  very  fond  of  fire,  hut  has  not  yet  ac- 
quired a liking  for  mouey  ; for  though  he  takes  it,  kf 
does  not  keep  it,  but  gives  it  to  hie  landlord  or  land- 
lady, which  1 fuppefe  is  a leffon  that  they  have  taught 

bun. 


(a)  This  eccentric  writer,  in  fupportof  his  hypothefis,  that  man  in  a ftate  of  nature  is  a mere  animal,  with- 
out clothes,  houfc*,  the  ufe  of  fire,  or  even  fpeech,  adduces  the  oran  outang,  or  mao  in  the  woods,  and  this 
Peter  the  wild  man  and  others,  a*  examples.  He  denies  the  want  of  the  organt  of  fpeech  as  an  objection,  and 
<*f  fiite  they  only  want  the  artificial  ufe  of  them. 
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YAtr.  kirn.  Hr  rctami  fo  much  of  “hta  natural  nlHflftj  Alt 
■—  v ■"  he  has  a fore-feeling  of  had  weather,  growling  and 
howling,  and  (bowing  great  dHorder,  before  it  comes. 

“ Thcfc  arc  the  particulars  concerning  him  which  I 
ribfcrvcd  myfelf,  or  could  learn  by  information  from 
the  neighborhood.”  From  aH  thcfc  fafts  put  togc- 
thtr  his  lonMhip  makes  the  following  observations  : 

41  ill,  Whatever  douhts  there  may  be  concerning 
the  humanity  of  the  oran-oot^ng,  it  was  never  made  a 
quell  ion  but  that  Peter  was  a man. 

44  adly,  That  he  was,  as  the  Dean  [Swift")  fays,  of 
a father  and  mother  like  one  of  us.  This,  as  I have 
faid,  was  the  cafe  of  two  favnges  found  in  the  difmal 
Twamps  in  Virginia,  of  the  one  found  in  the  iflurtd  of 
Diego  Garcia,  and  of  him  that  was  difeovered  by  M. 
Ic  Roy  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  general  of  all  the  fa- 
vages  ih'tt  have  hern  found  in  Europe  within  thefe  laft 
300  years ; for  I do  not  believe,  that  for  thefe  2000 
years  pall  there  has  been  a race  of  fuch  favages  in  Eu- 
rope. 

44  }dly,  t think  there  can  be  no  reafon  to  donbt  of 
Vrhat  was  written  from  Hanover,  and  puhliflied  in  the 
•newlpapm,  that  he  was  found  going  upon  all  four,  as 
■well  as  other  folitary  favxgts  that  have  been  found  in 
Europe.  It  is  true  that  others  have  been  foundtreft; 
■which  was  the  cafe  of  the  two  for.ntl  in  the  difmal 
■fwamp  of  Virginia,  likewife  of  the  man  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  of  him  in  the  iflarvl  of  Diego  Garcia  : bid 
thefe  I fuppofe  were  not  expdfed  till  they  had  learned 
to  walk  upright  \ whereas  Peter  appears  to  have  bccti 
‘abandoned  by  his  parents  before  he  had  learned  that 
lefftm,  but  walked  as  we  know  children  do  at  firil. 

44  4thly,  I think  it  is  evident  that  he  is  not  an  idi- 
ot, not  only  from  his  appearance,  as  1 have  deferihed 
st,  and  from  his  a&ions,  but  from  all  the  accounts  that 
we  have  of  him,  both  thofe  printed  and  thofe  attefted 
1>y  perfons  yet  living  ; for  as  to  the  printed  accounts, 
there  id  not  the  leatt  information  of  that  kind  in  any 
©f  them,  except  in  one,  vix.  Wye's  letter,  n*  8.  where- 
in is  faid,  that  fome  imputed  his  not  learning  to  (peak 
to  want  of  an ler Handing  ; which  I fliould  think  mow- 
ed rather  want  of  underftanding  in  thofe  who  thought 
fo,  when  it  is  confidered  that  at  this  time  he  had  not 
been  a year  out  of  the  woods,  and  I fuppofe  but  n 
month  or  two  under  the  care  of  Dr  Arbuthnot,  who 
bad  taken  the  charge  of  his  education.  The  Dean 
indeed  tells  us,  that  he  fufpe&ed  he  was  a pretender, 
and  no  genuine  wild  man,  but  not  a word  of  his  be- 
fog an  idiot.  And  as  to  the  perfons  living,  not  one 
with  whom  i have  convcrfed  appeared  to  have  the 
lead  fufpicion  of  that  kind  ; though  it  is  natural  that 
men  who  were  not  philofophers,  and  knew  nothing  of 
the  progrefs  of  man  from  the  mere  animal  to  the  in- 
tellcftual  creature,  nor  of  the  improvement  of  our  nn- 
derftandiag  by  (octal  intercourfe  and  the  arts  of  life, 
but  believed  that  man  when  he  came  to  a certain  age 
has  from  nature  all  the  faculties  which  we  fee  hins  ex- 
ert, and  particularly  the  faculty  of  speech,  fhould 


think  him  an  idiot,  and  wanting  even  the  capacity  ctf 
acquiring  underftanding.  1 knew  an  officer  of  dra-  ’ 
goons,  a man  of  very  goo!  fenfe,  who  was  quartered 
where  Peter  then  lived  for  fome  months,  and  faw  hira 
almoft  every  day,  and  who  affbred  me  that  he  was  not 
an  idiot,  but  (bowed  common  underftanding,  which 
was  all  that  could  be  expected  from  one  no  better  edu- 
cated than  he. 

44  X-aflly,  thofe  who  have  confidered  what  I hart 
faid(u)  of  the  difficulty  of  articulation,  will  not  be 
furprifed  that  a man  who  had  lived  a favage  for  the  firH 
14  or  1 5 years  of  his  life,  fhoold  have  nude  fo  little 
progrefs  in  (hat  art.  I cannot,  however,  have  the 
lcaft  doubt,  that  if  he  had  been  nnder  the  care  of  Mr 
Braidwood  of  Edinburgh,  he  would  have  learned  to 
fpeak,  though  with  much  mere  difficulty  than  a man 
who  had  keen  brought  up  tame  among  people  who 
had  the  ufe  of  Qpeech,  and  who  consequently  mud 
know  the  advantage  of  it.  And  I can  have  as  little 
■doubt  that  Mr  Braidwood  could  haw:  taught  the  oran- 
outang  in  Sir  Aftiton  Lever’s  collection,  who  learned 
to  articulate  a few  words,  fo  as  to  fpeak  plainly  e- 
nongh.” 

St  Purr*,  Le  Port , a market  town  of  England,  in 
the  fouth-caft  part  of  Guernfry,  in  Hampfhirc,  in  the 
British  chr.nncl,  confiding  of  only  one  long  and  nar- 
row flreet.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  well  fet 
srith  rocks,  and  is  on  ench  fide  defended  by  a caftle, 
one  catled  the  o/J  tujUe,  and  the  other  caft/e-romet . 
The  governor  of  the  irtand  generally  rtfide3  here,  who 
has  the  command  of  the  garrifon  to  this  and  all  the 
other  cattles.  The  harbour  has  a good  road,  from 
whence  (hips  may  far!  with  any  wind,  and  from  the 
road  pafs  under  the  ^uns  of  the  caftle  to  the  pier,  clofc 
up  to  the  town.  The  pier  is  a noble  work,  formed 
of  vaft  Hones,  joined  togetfier  with  great  art  and  re- 
gularity ; it  ic  not  only  a fecurity  to  the  fhips,  but, 
being  contiguous  to  the  town,  is  handfomely  paved  dt 
the  top.  with  large  fmooth  ttag-ftone,  ^guarded  with 
parapets  and,  being  of  a great  length  and  breadth, 
forms  a plcafant  walk,  affording  a free  profpeft  of  the 
fea  and  the  neighbouring  iflanda.  Comet-caiUr,  which 
commands  both  the  town  and  the  harbour,  Hands  on  a 
rock,  fc  par  a ted  from  the  land  by  an  arm  of  the  fca, 
no  lefs  than  600  yards  wide,  and  not  fordable  but  at 
low  water  in  great  fpring-tidea. 

St  Pktk *’/  Ijland , in  the  lake  of  Bienne  in  Swit- 
zerland, remarkable  for  being  one  of  the  retreats  of 
Roufleau  ; whence  it  has  1H0  got  the  name  of  RouJ- 
fcau’i  Ijland.  It  lies  towards  the  fouth  fide  of  the  lake, 
and  produces  a great  variety  of  (hrubs  and  trees,  par- 
ticularly large  oiks,  beech,  and  Spaniih  chefnut.  The 
fouthern  (bore  dopes  gradually  to  the  lake,  and  is  co- 
vered with  herbage  ; the  remaining  borders  are  fteep 
and  rocky  ; their  fummite  in  a few  places  thinly  co- 
vered with  (hrubs  ; in  others  their  perpendicular  (ides 
are  clothed  to  the  water's  edge  with  hanging  woods. 
The  views  from  the  different  parti  of  the  tfiand  arc 
G g 2 beau- 


(b)  Lord  Monboddo,  far  from  thinking  fprech  or  articulation  natural  to  man,  rather  wonders  how  he  can 
"by  any  teaching  or  imitation  attain  to  the  r ady  performance  of  fuch  varioua  and  complicated  operation*. 
Add  to  this,  when  the  organs  are  completely  formed  to  one  language,  how  baud  it  is  to  make  them  aafwer 
linothcr. 
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Peier,  beautiful  and  divcrfifie  1 ; that  to  the  north  being  the 
%*rter.  raoft  extenfive  a-  d pleating.  It  command*  the  pro- 
* **  fpeff  of  the  lake,  which  ia  of  an  ovj  form  ; ita  culti- 
vate i I orders,  inter  fperfed  with  villages  and  caftles, 
with  the  towna  of  Ni  'au  and  Uicone  ft  inding  upon 
the  farther  extrcrr.it y.  Agreeable  walk*  arc  carried 

through  the  woods,  and  terminate  in  a circular  pavi- 
lion placed  in  the  centre 'of  the  iflnd.  Before  the 
troubles  in  Fran*  e,  on  Sunday,  and  particul  irly  the 
vintage-time,  this  ill  nd  was  tilled  with  parties  who 
•mitfcd  thernfelvca  with  wandrriug  about  the  woods  or 
dancing  in  the  circular  pavilion.  How  they  employ 
themfclvea  now  it  ia  not  fo  eafy  to  fay,  aa  it  was  over- 
run and  fuhjeded  by  the  forces  of  that  unhappy  na- 
tion, and  of  courfc  tainted  with  their  dei!ru£tivc  prin- 
ciples. It  was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  proper- 
» }v  belongs  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  There  is  only  one 

faim  houfc  on  the  ifland,  in  an  apartment  of  which 
Rouffcau  was  lodged. 

Pat** -Pence,  was  an  annual  tribute  of  one  penny, 
paid  at  Rome  out  of  every  family  at  the  feat!  of  St 
Peter.  And  this  Ina  the  Saxon  king,  when  he  went 
in  pilgrimage  to  Rome  about  the  year  740,  gave  to 
the  pope  partly  as  alms  and  partly  iii  recompencc  of  a 
houlc  eredtd  in  Rome  for  English  pilgrims.  And 
thia  continued  to  be  paid  generally  until  the  time  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  when  it  wa§  enaded,  that  from 
hence  forth  no  perfon  fhall  pay  any  pentious,  Pcter- 
pencr,  or  other  imputations,  to  the  ufc  of  the  hilhopor 
fee  of  Rune. 

PETKR  BO  ROUGH,  a city  of  Northamptonftiire, 
about  Hi  miles  from  London.  It  is  the  Icaft  city  ex- 
cept perhaps  Ely,  and  unquefl  ion  ably  the  poorcie  b»- 
fhopric,  though  cue  of  the  oldcft  towns  10  England. 
It  had  a rr.onaftcry  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  and  founded 
as  early  a*  the  year  655,  to  which  the  abbot  of  Cioy- 
fend  and  hit  monk*  flying  for  protection  in  the  year 
870,  they  were  overtaken  and  niurlercd  in  a court  of 
thia  monaflery  c tiled  the  moais  cfturibjarj^  beeiufe 
they  were  all  buried  here ; and  to  this  day  is  to  be 
fecn  the  tombflone  with  their  effigies,  whir h had  been 
created  over  their  common  grave.  Soon  after  thia  the 
Danes  deftroyed  both  the  moniltcry  ami  friar*,  fo  that 
it  lay  deflitute  for  above  iod  year*.  The  monk*  were, 
however,  reftored,  and  lived  very  furoptuouffy,  with  a 
mitred  abbot  at  their  btad,  till  the  reformation,  when 
Henry  VIII.  converted  it  into  a bifhop'a  lee.  The 
cathcdial,  which  ia  faid  to  be  more  than  1000  year* 

. old,  though  apparently  more  modern,  ia  a moil  noble 
Gothic  fa'  ric,  and  was  much  more  fo  before  it  was 
defaced  in  the  civil  wars.  The  well  fioat,  which  is 
156  feet  broad,  i#  very  flatcly  ; and  betide*  columns 
curioufly  rdorned,  i»  fupported  by  three  of  tlw  tailed 
arches  in  Britain,  'i  be  windows  of  the  doiliert  arc 
finely  ftained  with  feript lire  bill ory  and  the  fucctifion 
of  its  a’  bot*  There  are  in  the  church  monuments  of 
Queen  Catharine,  wife  of  Henry  VI1T  and  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scotf ; and  the  figure  of  one  Mr  Scarlet  the 
fcxtnn,  who  buried  them,  and  lived  to  95,  after  be  had 
buried  all  the  houfrkrcpri*  of  the  town  twice  over. 
There  ia  hut  one  parifh-church  betides  the  cathedral. 
The  city  ia  governed  by  a major,  recorder,  and  alder- 
men, by  a charter  of  Hmry  Vill.  All  its  officers  arc 
clr&ed  by  tbe  dean  and  chapter,  confiding  of  fix  jere- 
kcudauca,  who  arc  all  lords  of  the  m&uor,  Betides  the 


dean  and  chapter,  who  arc  an  eedefi- ft kal  corporate*  P«eJ**4 
diftinit  from  the  bifliop,  there  are  eight  petty  canon*,  "V  4 
four  fludeut*  in  divinity,  one  epilllcr,  one  gofptllcr,  a 
fubdean,  fubtreafurcr,  and  chanter,  eight  ohorifters, 
eL’ht  tinging  ra  *n,  two  chancel  lira,  be&ka  a tie  ward, 
org.iuid,  &c-a  grammar  fchool.and  two  chariry-fihool*. 

The  river  Ncn,  over  which  there  is  here  a wooden 
bridge,  is  navigable  by  barges  to  Northampton,  5® 
miles  further,  which  bring  coal,  corn,  &c.  and 
which  they  export  tn  fome  year*  6;oo  quarters  of 
malt,  betide*  other  goods,  cfp«  daily  the  woollen  ma- 
nufactures either  of  cloth  or  dockings,  in  which  the 
poor  are  employed.  The  air  of  Peterborough  ia  faid  not 
to  be  very  wholcfotr.e,  by  te^fon  ot  the  neighbouring 
fens ; but  the  water  of  the  river  is  frefh  and  good,  the 
lugheff  fpriug  tide  never  coming  up  within  live  mile* 
of  the  town  ; and  there  i*  plenty  of  excellent  water  in 
their  wells.  The  flrcets  arc  very  poor,  and  the  hnulca 
but  tnenn;  there  »»,  however,  a hand  tome  market-houte, 
over  wh«ch  are  kept  the  affixes  an.!  feftions.  Its  jurifdic- 
tion  extends  over  3a  towns  and  hamlets,  wherein  the 
civil  magitlraies  appointed  by  the  royal  commilfion  are 
veiled  with  the  fame  power  a*  judges  oi  afii/.e,  and  hold 
their  quarterly  fcffioii*  in  this  city. 

PETERHEAD,  a town  in  Scotland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Aberdeen,  lies  about  30  miles  north  tail  of  that 
city.  Jt  fUnd-  on  the  moft  cafterly  point  iu  Scotland, 
and  from  thctice  dut  well  that  kingdom  is  briadeft. 

Peterhead  is  the  neareft  land  to  the  northern  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  I es  within  3CO  mite*  of  the  caf-e, 
which  is  called  the  A 'oxc  vf  Aorw.iy.  Through  this 
channel  the  grand  body  of  the  herrings  pais  in  their 
annual  migrations  from  Shetland  and  the  noith  fe.is  to 
Che  more  fouthcra  latitudes,  attended  with  the  ail  de- 
vouring cod  and  ling;  on  which  account  Peterhead,  or, 
as  it  is  fometimes  called,  Buckaane.h,  hath  always  been 
the  fccon-1  It  at  ion  ot  the  Dutch  buffes  after  having  the 
She  tland  ilia  ads.  Tradition  fays,  that  fome  hundred 
year*  ago  the  Dutch  offered  Lord  MarefchrJ.  then  the 
proprietor  ol  the  coaft,  to  cover  a 1 mall  Hand  called 
Inch- Keith  with  lilvcr  for  the  property  of  it  to  1 arry 
00  their  tiiherica,  which  for  obvious  leafnis  could  not 
be  accepted,  fie  th-it  as  it  m.  y,  the  Duuh  Aill  fre- 
quent the  coaff  in  July  and  Auguit,  and  form  tune*  too 
fail  are  fecn  withm  tight  of  land,  hutily  employed  in 
the  herring  and  white  tithe  rie*.  The  natives,  to  wbatn 
this  treafute  pioprrly  bclont*.  have  lately  made  ioine 
atlempta  towards  U<c  white  tifhery,  of  wmtli  they  cure 
and  vend  chiefly  at  the  London  market  4300  barrels 
of  delicate  ftnail  cod  and  ling  annually.  They  .ilfofit 
out  bn.«  veiled*  for  the  Hcbridc  fifhery  off  Hair  head 
l cm  the  Barcelona  market;  and  they  claim  the  merit  of 
having  taught  the  ifianders  how  to  take  and  cure  tbe 
large  tiffi  riiich  abound  on  ihmr  coaft*.  They  have 
often  gained  the  higheft  prcirn  .m*  allowed  by  guvetu- 
m<  ut  for  curing  white  til  he*. 

Few  harbouis  in  Great  Britain  anre  of  more  impor- 
tance to  navigation  than  this  of  Peterhead,  as,  in  tafe 
of  violent  Hoi  ms  from  the  caiterly  points,  large  veffcla 
embayed  betwixt  this  and  the  mouth  of  the  Forth 
have  not  a port  thru  they  can  tafely  take  at  every  tame 
of  the  tide,  that  of  Aberdeen  excepted,  if  therefore 
they  cannot  make  their  way  10  fca  iu  the  teeth  of  % 

Itrong  eaftcrly  wind,  or  double  this  h<adland.t but  they 
may  gain  the  Murray  frith,  they  mu fl  inevitably  come 
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Petoteut,  on  (Kore.  This  harbour  lies  00  a fpneion*  bay,  where 
fete' h'-IT  cf  any  bttdct  may  ride  in  all  other  winds,  and 

L ’ is  therefore  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  (hipping 
which  frequent  the  northern  Teas,  where  they  call  an- 
chor on  clean  ground,  and  rile  fafcly  till  the  florins 
have  abated.  Bat  though  nature  hath  done  fo  mu  h 
for  the  benefit  of  navigation,  fomething  is  left  for  the 
eaercife  of  human  aid.  The  harbour  can  "«t  prefent 
contain  in  perfect  fafety  40  or  50  fail  of  rrifels  draw- 
ing 12  feet  water,  an  I is  capable  of  being  extended  fo 
as  to  admit  a greater  number  of  (hips  drawing  to  feet ; 
by  which  mean*'  not  only  cafuat  merchantmen  but  (mail 
P ips  of  war  with  their  convoy  , would  find  this  a molt 
clef-  .ble  refuge  when  purfued  by  faperior  force.  The 
harbour  is  defended  by  a good  hatter  v.  A conftdmble 
tf.ide  is  carried  on  from  this  place  directly  to  the  Bal- 
tic for  deal-,  iron,  hemp,  tar,  and  other  articles.  There 
is  alfo  a manufacture  ot  fcwing  thread,  which  employs 
many  young  girl*.  A mineral  well  in  the  fummer- 
munch*  give*  great  gaiety  to  the  place  ; iufduJary 
virtue*  have  long,  and  wc  believe  very  jufUy,  been  cele- 
brated. The  waters  of  this  fpring  are  powerfully  diu- 
retic, and  are  thought  to  lie  efficacious  iu  removing 
complaints  in  the  bowel*.  There  arc  here  m.iny 
elegant  boufes  for  the  accommodation  of  Grangers. 
There  i*  alio  a bail-room,  under  which  there  arc 
two  fait-water  baths-  Thcfe  baths  are  much  fre- 
quented in  neivotta  difordirs;  their  effrci  in  ilrrng  th- 
en ing  the  conftisution  is  often  furprifing.  Owing  to 
the  open  pcninfulaivd  fituation,  the  air  of  this  place  i* 
elfcerned  peculiarly  pure  uud  healthful  j even  the  fogs 
riling  from  the  tea  r.re  thought  to  be  medicinal:  the 
_ town  is  therefore  much  enlivened  by  the  concourfc  of 
company  who  frequent  it  on  theft  account*.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  town  i*  neat  and  well  built,  the  houfea 
are  hand  Come,  and  the  ftrett*  tolerably  fpiciou*  and 
very  clean ; and  it  has  every  appearance  of  a thriving, 
plentiful,  and  haopy  pla  c. 

PE  PER  HOFF,  in  Ruffii,  is  fituated  about  2omiles 
from  Pcrerfliurg,  and  is  diftinguifficJ  for  it*  palace 
and  garden*.  The  palace  wa*  begun  by  Peter  I.  and 
finifhed  by  Elizabeth.  As  it  is  placed  upon  an  emi- 
nence. it  com  man.!*  a mod  fuperb  view  or  Cronftadt, 
Petcrfoorg,  the  intervening  guP,  and  the  oppo&re  coaft 
of  Carelia-  '1  he  pilue  is  mo.t  magnificently  ftirntlh- 
«d.  nnd  the  fuite  of  apartments  arc  truly  princely.  The 
prefence  chamber  is  richly  ornamented  with  portraits 
of  the  fove  reign*  of  the  noufc  of  Romanof,  who  have’ 
'reigned  in  Ruffii  fin  e 1613. 

••  The  gardens  of  PeterhofF  (fays  an  intelligent  tra- 
mT  iJr  *riler)  have  heewcelt!  rated  fortheit  t a lie  and  elegance; 

* and  from  the  number  of  jet  d’eaus,  fountains,  bafons, 
caLades,  parterres,  3rc.  they  have  been  compared  to 
thole  of  Verfaiiles:  and  indeed  in  one  refpeft  they  are 
far  fupetior;  for  the  water-work*  of  the  latter  only 
play  upon  particular  oc  a lions,  while  tliofe  of  Peter- 
hoff  are  perennial.  Thcfe  gardens,  which  at  the  time 
of  thejr  formation  were  greatly  admired  in  this  coun- 
try, though  not  congenial  to  the  title  of  the  emprefs, 
arc  fuffered  to  remain  in  their  prefent  Hate;  assuring 
fummer  her  majelly  principally  reHJes  at  Taarlkoe- 
Selo,  where  the  grounds  arc  drfpofe  1 in  a more  mo- 
dem nod  pleafiag  manner."  A vail  uumber  of  filver 
dolphin*  and  gilded  tlatucs  are  feattered  through  them; 
but  the  mod  remarkable  %urts  are  thofe  of  two  gla- 
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< inters  placed  in  a ! afon  of  water.  TheCe  are  repre-  Petirhaff' 
fen  ted,  not  with  the  fword  and  buckler,  the  ancient-  Jl 
implements  of  war,  but  with  ;»  brace  of  piflols.  Thcfe  tter^ 
they  point  to  each  other  in  a threatening  pofture, 
while  tbc  water  gu  hes  irapetuoufly  from  the  barrels. 

In  that  part  of  the  garden  which  lie*  between  the  pa- 
lace and  the  gulf,  clofe  to  the  water,  is  a building 
which  was  the  favourite  retrcit  of  Peter  I.  It  is  pre- 
ferred,* together  with  its  furniture,  entirely  in  its  ori- 
ginal date  with  a kind  of  religious  veneration.  Its 
planrufs  ih  >ws  the  frugal  fimplicity  in  which  that  mo- 
narch was  accullomed  to  live.  In  the  £a::.c  celebrated 
gardens  there  is  a remarkable  build. ng  called  the  meim- 
tain  forJlrJgrr,  and  often  by  traveller*  the  Jiying  moun • 
tain.  **  It  (land*  (fays  Mr  Coxe)  in  the  mi  idle  of  an 
oblong  area,  indole  i by  an  open  colonnade,  with  a flat 
roof,  which  is  railed  for  the  convenience  of  holding 
fjieclators.  The  circumference  of  chi*  colonnade  is  at 
Uafl  halt  a mile.  In  the  middle  of  the  area  Hands 
the  flying  mountain,  ftretcliing  nearly  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  It  is  a wooden  building,  fnpported  upon 
pillars,  reprefenting  an  uneven  furfacc  of  ground,  or  a 
mountain  compofrd  of  three  principal  afeents,  gradu- 
ally diminifhing  in  height,  with  au  intermediate  fpacc 
to  referable  valleys:  from  top  to  botcom  is  a floored 
way,  iu  which  three  parallel  grooves  arc  formed.  It 
i>  thus  ufed  : a fmall  carriage  containing  one  perfon 
being  placed  in  the  centre  groove  upon  the  higheik 
point,  gois  with  great  rapidity  down  one  bill ; the 
velocity  which  it  acquires  in  its  defeent  carries  it  up  a 
fecor.d  ; and  it  continues  to  move  in  a fi.i.ilar  manner 
until  it  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the  area,  where  it 
rolls  for  a confidcrable  way  on  the  level  furfacc,  and 
flops  befoa  it  attain*  the  boundary  : it  is  then  placed 
in  one  of  the  fide  grooves,  and  drawn  up  by  mean*  of, 
a cord  fixed  to  a windlafs.  To  a perfon  unacquainted 
with  the  mechanifm,  this  entertainment  would  appear 
tremendous?  but  as  the  grooves  alwuy,  kttp  the  car- 
riage in  Us  right  dire&ion,  there  is  not  the  leaft  dan- 
ger of  being  overturned.  At  the  tep  of  the  raoiimaiu 
is  an  hamlfomc  apartment  for  tbe  accommocl  stion  of 
the  court  and  principal  nobility.;  there  is  alfo  room 
for  many  thoufaod  fpe&ators  within  the  colonnade  and 
upon  its  roof.  Near  the  flying  mountain  is  a fp.icious 
amphitheatre,  in  which  tournament*  a it  ufually  exhi- 
bited." . 

PETERS  (Father),  a Jcfuit,  wa#  canftffbr  and 
councilor  to  Jainc*  11.  king  of  Eugiaud.  This  prince 
difmified  him  in  1688,  hecauic  he  wi*  confidercd  as 
the  author  of  ibofe  troubles  in  which  the  kingdom 
was  then  involved.  41  He  was  (fays  B:lhop  Burnet) 
the  moll  violent  of  the  king's  advifers,  an  1 the  pet  Ton 
mod  litlened  to  Though  he  had  the  honour  of  be- 
ing nobly  defeended,  he  was  a roan  of  no  extenfrve  eru- 
dition, and  was  eminent  only  for  hi*  bigotry  and  for* 
wardnefa."  Though  Burnet  is  not  always  to  be  be- 
lieved, yet  certain  it  is,  frein  the  teftimony  of  other 
hiflorians,  that  Father  Peters  was  by  no  mean,  a per- 
fon properly  qualified  to  diredt  King  James  in  the  cri- 
tical filiation  in  which  he  then  ilooi. 

PETERSBURG  (St),  a city  of  the  province  of 
Ingria  in  Ruffin,  and  capital  of  the  whole  empire.  It 
is  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  59.  26.  23.  and  E.  Long.  30.  23. 
from  the  firfl  meridian  of  Greenwich.  It  was  found- 
ed in  the  year  1703  by  Czar  Ptlca  the  Great,  whole 
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ifbjrjr.  tfnM»tan  It  was  to  hate  a fleet  on  the  Baltic;  for  which 
reafon  he  determined  to  found  a city  which  might  be- 
come the  centre  of  trade  throughout  all  hit  dominion*. 
The  fpot  he  pitched  upon  w.i»  a low,  fenny,  unculti- 
vated ifland,  formed  hy  the  branches  of  the  river  Ne- 
va, before  they  foil  into  the  gulph  of  Finland.  In 
the  fummerthis  idmd  wi»  covered  with  mud;  and  in 
winter  became  a frozen  pool,  rendered  almoll  inaccef- 
fible  by  dreary  forefta  and  deep  moraflig,  the  haunts  of 
bears,  wolves,  and  other  favage  anim  ds.  Having  ta- 
ken the  fort  of  Nattcbourg,  and  the  town  of  Ncifchanz, 
in  the  year  <703,  this  mighty  conqueror  affiembted  in 
Ingria  above  300,000  men,  Ruffins,  Tartar*,  Cof- 
fack%  Livdnian:;,  and  others,  even  from  the  mod  di- 
flant  parts  of  his  empire,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  citadel  and  fortifi  atiors,  which  were  finished  in 
four  month*,  almoll  in  defpite  of  nafnre.  He  war 
obliged  to  open  tray*  through  forefts,  drain  hogs, 
raife  dykes,  and  lay  c.iufeways,  before  he  coul ! pro- 
tend to  found  the  new  city.  The  workmen  were  ill 
provided  with  neceffary  tools  and  implements,  foch  as 
fpa  !cs,  pick  axes,  (hovel*,  plank*,  and  wheel- barlows  t 
they  were  even  oblige!  to  fetch  the  earth  from  a 
great  diftance  in  the  (kins  of  their  garments,  or  in 
little  bag*  madt  of  old  mats  and  rags  fewed  together. 
They  had  neither  huts  nor  houfefi  to  (helter  them  from 
the  fc  verity  of  the  weather : the  country,  which  had 
been  dcfolated  hy  war,  could  not  accommodate  fuch  a 
multitude  with  provifions;  and  the  fupplics  by  the  hike 
Ladoga  were  often  retarded  by  contrary  Winds.  In 
confequence  of  thefe  hard  (hips,  above  ioo,coo  men 
are  laid  to  have  perifhed : nevertheWs  the  work  pro- 
ceeded with  incredible  vigour  and  expedition  ; while 
Peter,  for  the  fortuity  of  his  workmen,  formed  a great 
camp,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  his  infontry  continued 
in  Finland,  and  his  cavalry  were  quartered  in  Ingria. 
Some  Swedilh  cruiser*  1 eing  defence!  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  Czar  polled  a body  of  troops  in  the  jfle 
©f  Rutzari,  by  whom  the  Swede*  were  rrpulfcd,  and 
ihe  work  met  with  no  farther  interruption.  The 
buildings  of  the  city  kept  pace  with  the  forttth, 
which  is  the  centre  of  the  town,  furiounded  on  all 
fidts  by  the  Neva ; and  in  little  more  than  a year* 
above  30,000  houfea  were  ete&ed.  At  prefent  there 
may  !>e  about  double  that  number  in  Peterffiurg, 
though  many  of  them  are  paultry  and  inconfidcrablc. 
In  order  to  people  this  city,  Peter  invited  hither  mer- 
chants, artificers,  mechanics,  and  fcamen,  from  all  the 
different  countries  of  Europe  : he  deraalifhed  the  town 
of  Nicufchantp,  and  brought  hither  not  only  the  ma- 
terials of  the  houfes,  but  the  inhabitants  themfelvea. 
A thoufand  families  were  drawn  from  Mofcow ; he 
obliged  his  nobility  to  quit  their  palaces  and  their 
villas  in  and  about  Mofcow,  and  take  up  their  refi. 
der.ee  at  Pctcrlburg,  in  a much  more  cold  and  comfott- 
lcfi  climate.  Finally,  refolving  to  remove  hither  the 
trade  of  Archangel,  he  iffurd  an  ordunn^nce,  import- 
ing, that  all  fuch  mcrchandifc  as  had  been  conveyed 
to  Archangel,  in  order  to  be  fold  to  foreigners,  fliould 
now  be  fent  to  Pctcrfburg,  where  they  Ihould  pay 
no  more  than  the  ufual  duties.  Thefe  endeavours  and 
regulations  have  rendered  this  one  of  the  grc.itc-ft  and 
moll  flourifhiog  cities  in  Europe.  The  Ruffian  boyars 
and  nobility  have  built  magnificent  palaces,  and  are 
«ow  reconciled  to  their  iituatioa.  At  fir  ft  many 


houfes  were  built  of  timber:  but  thefe  being  fubjcS 
to  bidden  conflagration*  in  fpite  of  all  the  precautions 
that  could  be  taken,  the  Czar,  in  the  year  *714, 
iffiicd  an  order,  that  all  new  houfes  Ihould  be  wa!le<4 
with  brick  and  covered  with  tiles.  The  fort  is  ao 
irregular  hexagon,  with  oppofite  bafltons.  This,  to- 
gether with  all  the  reft  of  the  fortifications,  was  tn 
the  heginniog  formtd  of  earth  only;  but  in  the  feqiiel 
they  were  faced  with  llrong  walls,  and  provided  with 
cafemates,  which  are  bomb  proof.  In  the  curtain  of 
the  fort,  on  the  right  h ind  tide,  i*  a noble  difpenfary, 
well  fuppiied  with  excellent  medicines,  and  enriched 
with  a great  number  of  porcelain  vafesfiom  China  and 
Japan.  From  one  of  the  gates  of  the  fort  a draw- 
bridge is  thrown  over  an  arm  of  the  river,  inwhfohthe 
Czar’s  galleys  and  other  fins  11  veflVia  are  Iheltered  ia 
the  winter.  The  moll  remarkable  building  within  the 
fort  is  the  cathedral,  built  by  the  dire&ion  of  an  Ita- 
lian architect.  Pcterfhurg  is  partly  built  on  little 
ithnd*,  fomc  of  which  aie  connected  by  draw-bridges; 
and  partly  on  the  continent.  In  the  htghefk  part,  ort 
the  hank  of  the  Neva,  the  Czar  fixed  his  habitation, 
or  ordinary  refidence,  built  of  freeftone,  and  fituated 
fo  as  to  command  a profpedt  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  city.  Here  like  wife  is  a royal  foundery;  toge- 
ther with  the  fuperb  houfes  of  many  noblemen.  The 
marfliy  ground  on  which  the  city  is  built,  being 
found  extremely  flippery,  dirty,  and  incommodious, 
the  Czar  ordered  every  inhabitant  to  pave  a certain 
fpacc  before  his  own  door.  In  the  year  1716,  Peter, 
taking  a fancy  to  the  ifl*nd  Wafili-Ofterno,  which  he 
had  given  as  a prefent  to  prince  Mcn/ikoflF,  relumed 
the  grant,  and  ordered  the  city  to  be  extended  into 
this  quarter.  He  even  obliged  the  boyars,  or  nobles, 
to  build  ll one  houfes  on  this  fpot,  though  they  were 
already  in  pofleffion  of  others  on  the  fide  of  Ingria  : 
accordingly  this  is  now  the  moll  magnificent  part  of 
the  city.  On  tht  other  fide  of  a branch  of  the  Neva 
(lands  the  Czar’s  country  or  fummer  palace,  provided 
with  a fine  garden  and  orangery.  On  the  bank  of 
the  fame  river  is  the  fiaboda,  or  fuburbs,  in  which  the 
Germans  generally  clioofe  their  habitation.  Peterfburg 
is  very  much  fubjed  to  dangerous  inundations.  Jn  the 
year  *715,  all  the  bnftiona  and  draw  bridges  were  either 
overwhelmed  or  carried  away.  The  breadth,  depth, 
and  rapidity  of  the  Neva,  have  rendered  it  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impro&icahlc,  to  join  the  iflands  and 
the  continent  by  bridges.  Bcfides,  Feter  was  averfe  to 
this  expedient  for  another  reafon:  rcfolvcd  to  accuftorft 
his  fubjc&s  to  navigation,  he  not  only  rejected  the 
projeA  of  a bridge,  but  alfo  ordered  that  no  boat 
fhould  pafs  between  the  iflands  and  continent,  except 
by  the  help  of  fail*  only.  In  confequence  of  this  ftrange 
regulation,  many  lives'  were  loft  : but  at  length  he 
ined  his  poir.t ; and  by  habituating  his  fluggifh 
ulcovites  to  the  dangers  of  the  fea,  in  a little  time 
produced  a breed  of  hardy  failors.  The  adjacent  coun- 
try is  fo  barren,  that  the  town  raull  be  fuppiied  with 
provifions  from  a great  diftancc ; confequently  they 
arc  extremely  dear.  Here  are  woods  in  plenty,  con- 
fiding of  pine,  fir,  alder,  birch,  poplar,  and  elm  ; but 
the  oak  and  the  beech  are  generally  brought  from  Ca- 
fan.  In  winter  the  weather  is  extremely  cold,  and 
hot  in  the  fummer.  In  June  the  length  of  the  night 
etas  not  exceed  three  hours,  during  which  the  na- 
tives 
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'ives  «j''T  » continued  twilight:  hut  in  Dcccmbe:  improvements,  which  the  palling  cgntury  h»i  given fetoftraj, 

— the  fun  ia  not  tifiblc  more  than  three  hours  above  the  birth  to,  but  in  the  annals  of  biftory  1 and  Ruflia  would  — v— < 
hon/.oit.  111  probability,  rdapfc  into  her  original  bar. 

The  Cm  trier,  who  war  indefatigable  in  his  en-  banfm. 
dcavonrs  to  improve  and  civilian  his  fubjefis,  negl.ded  The  ereflion  of  filch  a city  as  Pcterfburg  in  fa 
nothing  which  he  thought  could  contribute  to  thefe  fliort  a time  is  truly  wonderful.  Mr  Cose  fays  hit 
purpolcs.  He  condcfcendcil  even  to  inOitute  and  re-  mind  was  filled  with  allonilhment,  whin  he  refleded 
gulace  affcm!  lies  at  I'eterlburg : thefe  were  opened  at  that  fo  late  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  ground 
five  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  hnufc  was  (hut  at  ten  : on  which  it  (lands  wa.  one  vail  morals,  01  copied  by  a 

between  thefe  houra  the  fitfhtonable  people  of  loth  very  few  fiflicrmcns huts.  The  prrfent  Jivifions  of  the 
frees  met  without  ceremony,  danced,  convcrfe  l,  or  town,  fume  of  wh  ch  we  have  already  mentioned  are 
played  either  at  cards  or  at  chefa,  this  laft  Icing  a called,  1.  The  Admir.lty  quartet ; a.  The  VaffiU  O- 
favourite  diverfion  among  the  Ruffins.  There  was  ftrof  or  I (land ; 3.  The  Fortr.-fs  ; 4.  I he  Ifland  of  St 
likewife  an  apartment  appointed  for  drinking  brandy  Pcterfburg ; and,  5 The  variomfuburb*  of  JLivoaia  trf 
and  broking  tobacco.  Playa  and  operas  were  like-  Mofcow,  of  Alexander  Nevflti,  and  Wihurgh. 
wife  introduced  for  the  fame  purpofes  ; but  as  Peter  The  prefent  Etr.prefs  has  done  fo  much  for  this  city 
had  little  rclilh,  and  left  tatle,  for  thofe  entertainments,  that  (he  n ay  not  improperly  '-e  railed  its  fecond  fount 
they  were  performed  in  a very  a u It  ward  manner  in  his  drefs.  It  is,  nevertheiefs,  ftiil  an  infant  place  tat  at 
lifetime:  however,  (race  his  death  thefe  performances  Mr  Wr  shall  obferves,  “ only  an  im me nfe 'outline 
have  been  brought  to  a greater  degree  of  art  aod  de-  which  will  require  future  etnprclles,  and  almofl  future 
comm.  **  agc»,  to  complete.” 

This  great  ootthem  legiflator  eftablilhed,  in  the  "The  llreets  in  general,  fays  slate  traveller  m.  . _ 
neighbourhood  of  Pcterfburg,  tnsnufaaurcs  of  linen,  broad  and  fpacious ; and  three  of  the  principal  ones  *2" 
paper,  faltpetrc,  fulphur,  gunpowder,  and  I ricks,  to.  which  meet  in  a point  at  the  Admiralty,  anti  reach  to" 
gether  with  water- mills  for  fswing  timber.  He  in-  the  extremities  of  the  ful  urba,  are  at  lealt  two  miles 
flituted  a marine  academy,  and  obliged  every  conli-  in  length.  Moll  of  them  are  paved  • but  a few  are 
derablc  family  in  Ruffia  to  fetid  at  lead  one  fon  or  flill  fuffered  to  remain  floored  with  planks.  In  (event 
kinfman,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen,  to  parts  of, the  metropolis,  particularly  in  the  Vsffili  O. 
this  feminarv,  where  he  was  mil  1 tided  in  mitigation,  Hruf,  wooden  houfes  and  habitations,  fcarcely  (noe- 
learned  the  languages,  was  taught  to  perform  his  ex-  rior  to  commoo  cottages,  arc  blended  with  the  public 
crcifcs,  and  to  live  under  the  fevered  difcipline.  To  buildings  ; but  this  motley  mixture  is  far  lefs  commo-i 
crown  his  other  plans  of  reformation,  he  granred  let.  than  at  Mofcow,  where  alone  can  be  formed  anv  idea 
ttrs  patent  for  founding  an  academy,  upon  a very  li-  of  an  ancient  Ruffian  city.  The  brick  houfes  are  or- 
• beral  endowment ; and  though  he  did  not  live  to  exc-  namented  with  a white  ftucro,  whiih  haa  led  fcveral 
cute  thia.  fcheme,  his  emprefs,  who  furvived  him,  travclicrs  to  fay  that  they  are  built  with  (lone  j where- 
brought  it  to  perfection.  It  was  modelled  on  the  as,  unlcfs  I am  greatly  miftaken,  there  are  only  two 
plan,  of  the  royal  fociety  in  London,  and  the  academy  ftooe  lliuftures  in  all  Pctciffiurg.  The  one  is  a pa- 
of  France.  Mr  Bullfinger  opened  it  in  theyear  1726,  lace,  building  by  the  emprefs  upon  the  banks  of  Sic 
with  an  eloquent  fptech  on  the  defi.m  and  utility  of  Neva,  called  lit  mart/r  fdact ; it  is  of  hewn  granite 
an  academy  of  feiences ; and  the  prolclfote,  who  have  with  marble  columns  and  ornaments ; the  other  is  the 
always  diftiagmfhed  thcmfelvcs  hy  their  merit  and  church  of  St  Ifasc,  couff rutted  with  the  fame  mate- 
oruditioa,  puMifttcd  an  annual  collect  on  of  their  rials,  but  not  yet  liiiifhed. 

tranfactions  ; a talk  the  moie  eafy,  as  they  hive  the  “ The  manfiona  of  the  nobility  arc  many  of  them  vaft 
lienefit  of  prituing-preiref,  well  managed,  at  Peterf.  piles  of  building,  but  are  not  in  general  upon  fo  large 
burg.  and  magnificent  a fcalc  as  fevcral  I obferved  at  Mof- 

I’eter  the  Great  has  been  much  eenfured  fot  trans  cow:  they  are  furnilhed  with  grcit  coll,  and  in  the 
fcrrlng  tbe  feat  o:  the  empire  bom  Mofcow  to  St  Pc-  fame  elegant  ftyle  as  at  P. ru  or  London!  They  are 
terlbiirg;  the  former  of  which  ley  nearer  to  the  centre  fituated  chiefly  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Neva  either 
of  his  dominions.  But  thefe  ubjefliont  will  have  but  in  the  Admiralty  quarter,  or  in  the  fuburbs  of  Livo- 
little  weight  with  thofe  who  ronfider  the  conlrquenccs  nia  andMofcow,  which  are  the  fined  part,  of  the  city.” 
of  the  removal.  The  new  city  is  nearer  than  Mofcow  See  Neva. 

was  to  the  more  civilised  parts  of  Europe  j and  from  “ Peterfburg,  although  it  it  more  compafl  than  the 
an  iutercourfc  with  them  the  manners  el  the  Ruffians  other  Ruffian  cities,  and  has  the  houfes  in  many  Itreeta 
have  been  improved,  and  the  nobility  in  particular  contiguous  to  each  other,  yet  ftiil  bears  a refemblfticc 
have  loft  much  ol  their  feudal  impc  rtance.  Above  all,  to  the  tewna  of  this  country,  and  is  built  in  a very 
the  grand  objeA  of  Peter,  that  of  having  a formidable  draggling  manner.  By  an  order  lately  ifTueJ  from 
navy  in  the  Baltic,  hat  certainly  been  obtained,  and  the  government,  the  city  has  been  indofed  within  a ram-  * 
Emprefs  of  Ruffia  is  now  the  arbitrefs  of  the  north,  part,  the  circumference  whereof  is  21  verfts  or  la 
and  in  fome  degree  the  mediatrix  of  all  Europe.  In  Englifh  miles.”  * * 

fhort,  the  erection  of  St  Peterfburg  was  perhaps  one  The  feme  accurate  obferver  calculate#  the  number 
of  the  heft  acts  of  Peter’s  reign,  and  has  in  its  confc-  of  inhabitants  at  Pcterfburg,  and  makes  the  medium 
quenees  been  the  moll  beneficial.  Indeed  it  is  at  lead  number  130,000. 

proliable,  that  if  through  any  revolution  the  feat  of  We  have  already  (aid  that  Pcterfburg  ia  very  liable 
government  ftiould  be  again  transferred  to  Mofcow,  to  be  inundated.  Aq  inundation  of  a very  alarming- 
art  fiwukl  nowhere  lice  the  traces  of  thofe  memorable  nature  took  place  when  Mr  Coxe  was  there  in  Sep. 
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temh-er  I777»  of  which' the  following  account  was  gi 
ven  in  Journal  St  Petcrfbuiy » September  1 777:  “ In  the 
evening  of  the  9th,  a violent  ftoim  of  win  * Mowing  at 
firfl  S.  W.  end  afterwards  W railed  the  Neva  and  it* 
various  branches  to  fo  great  an  height  that  at  five  in 
the  morning  the  water?  poured  over  their  bank*,  and 
fndderlv  overflowed  the  town,  but  more  particularly 
the  VaflUi  Oftrof  and  the  illand  of  St  Petetfljurg. 
The  torrent  rofe  in  feveral  ftreets  to  the  depth  of  lour 
feet  and  an  half,  and  overturned,  by  its  rapidity,  va- 
rious buildings  and  ‘bridges.  About  feven,  the  wind 
Drifting  to  N.  W.  the  flood  fill  as  fuddenly  j and  at 
mid  (lay  mull  of  the  Arrets,  which  in  the  morning 
could  only  he  parted  in  boats,  became  dry.  For  a 
lhart  time  the  river  rofe  to  feet  7 inches  above  its  of* 
dinatylevcl." 

Mr  Kraft,  profeflor  of  experiment;;!  philofophy  to 
tie  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  ha*  written  a ju- 
dicious treatife  upon  the  inundation  of  the  Neva,  from 
which  the  following  obferv.itions  were  extracted  by 
Mr  Coxe.  “ Thefe  floods  rrelefs  alarming  than  former- 
ly, as  the  fuelling  of  the  river  to  about  fix  feet  above 
its  ufual  level,  which  ufed  to  overflow  the  whole  town, 
have  00  longer  any  effeft,  excepting  upon  the  lower 
parts  of  Peterfburg  ; a circumltanre  owing  to  the 
gradual  railing  of  the  ground  by  buildings  and  other 
ca  lifts. 

“Upon tracing  the  principal  inundations, the  profef- 
for  informs  us,  that  the  moll  ancient,  of  which  there 
<9  any  tradition,  happened  in  1691,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Weber,  from  the  account  of  lomc  fifherracn  inha- 
biting nc^r  Niefchanti,  a Svredifh  redoubt  upon  the 
Nev; , about  three  miles  from  the  prt  font  fort  refs  of 
Pcterlburg.  At  that  period  the  waters  ufually  rofe 
every  fisc  years ; and  the  inhibitauts  of  that  dillrift 
no  fooner  perceived  the  particular  florins  which  they 
had  been  taught  from  fatal  experience  to  confider  a 9 
forerunners  of  a flood,  than  they  took  their  hovels  to 
pieces,  and,  joming  the  timbers  together  in  the  form 
of  rafts,  fattened  them  to  the  fummits  of  the  highell 
trees,  and  repaired  to  the  mountain  of  Duderof,  which 
is  diftani  fix  miles  fiom  their  place  of  abode,  where 
they  waittd  until  the  waters  fubfided. 

“The  hiijhell.inundations,  excepting  the  lafl  of  1 "77, 
were  thefe  of  the  ift  of  November  1726,  when  the 
waters  rofe  8 feet  2 inches ; and  on  the  2d  of  Qttober 
1752,  when  they  rofe  8 feet  5 inches. 

From  a long  courfe  of  observations  the  profeflor 
draws  the  following  conclusion.  The  highrfl  floods, 
namely,  thofe  which  rife  about  fix  feet,  have  generally 
happened  in  one  of  the  four  lafl  months  of  the  year  : 
no  lenfi'.  le  efftft  1*9  ever  produced  by  rain  or  fnow  ; a 
fwcll  is  fometimes  occafioned  by  the  accumulation  of 
mallet  of  ice  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva  f but  the  prin- 
cipal caufcs  of  the  overflowing  of  that  river  arc  deri- 
ved from  violent  ftormt  and  winds  blowing  fouth  weft 
or  north  weft,  which  ufually  prevail  at  the  autum- 
nal equinox  ; an  i the  height  of  the  waters  is  always  in 
roportion  to  the  violence  and  duration  of  thofe  wiuds. 
n a word,  the  circumflanccs  moil  liable  to  promote 
the  overflowings  of  the  Neva,  are  when,  at  the  au- 
tumnal  equinox,  three  or  four  days  before  or  after  the 
full  or  new  moon,  that  luminary  being  near  her  pe- 
rigzum,  a violent  north-well  wind  drives  tbc  waters 
of  the  northern  ocean,  during  the  influx  of  the  tide, 


into  the  Baltic,  end  is  accompanied,  or  inflanUiw-ftivrihrf. 
oufly  fucceeded,  by  a fouth -weft  wind  in  that  fea  and 
the  gulf  of  Finland.  All  thefe  circum (lances  concur- 
red at  the  inundation  of  1 777  : it  happened  two  days 
before  tire  autumnal  equinox,  four  before  the  tuM 
moon,  two  after  her  palling  through  the  perigeum, 
and  by  a florm  at  fouth- weft,  which  was  preceded  by 
ftrong  well  winds  is  tbc  northrrn  oce  -n,  and  Arong 
north  winds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic. “ 

See  Notice. r et  Rtmaryutj  fur  Us  dchortlrm-xt  de 
la  Nrva  a St  Pttnjlourg,  act  omp  owners  d' ant  torts 
refrej enfant  la  erve  et  la  diruinutim  ties  faux , fltc. 
in  Nov.  Ac.  Pet.  for  1777,  P-  P*  47-  to  which 
excellent  treatife  we  would  refer  the  curious  reader  for 
further  information. 

All  our  readers  have  unquestionably  heard  of  the 
cqueilrian  flatue  of  Peter  l.  in  bronze.  We  fhail  give 
an  account  of  that  extraordinary  monument  in  Mr 
Coxe’a  own  words.  “ It  is  (f.iyt  he)  of  a cololfal  ftae, 
and  is  the  work  of  Monfieur  Falconet,  the  celebrated 
French  ftatuiry,  call  at  the  ex  pence  of  Catherine  11. 
in  honour  of  her  great  predeceflor,  whom  Ihe  reverrs 
and  imitates.  It  reprefents  that  monarch  in  the  atti- 
tude of  mounting  a precipice,  the  fummit  of  which  he 
has  ntarly  attained.  He  appears  crowned  with  laurel, 
iti  a loofc  Afutic  veil,  and  fitting  on  a hoofing  of 
bear-lkia  : his  right  hand  is  ftrctched  out  as  in  the  aft 
of  giving  bsnediftion  to  his  people  ; and  bii  left  holds 
the  riins.  The  defign  is  maHcily,  and  the  attitude 
is  bold  and  fpfrtted.  If  there  be  any  deleft  in  the  fi- 
gure, it  coufifth  in  the  fUt  pofition  of  the  right  hand  \ 
and,  for  this  reafon,  the  view  of  the  left  tide  is  the 
moft  ftrik;ng,  where  the  whole  appearance  is  graceful 
and  animated.  The  hotfe  is  rearing  upon  its  hind 
leg? ; and  its  tail,  which  is  full  and  flowing,  fl:ght!v 
touches  a bronze  ferpent,  artfully  contrived  to  affiu 
in  fupporting  the  v*ft  weight  of  the  llatue  indue  equi- 
librium. The  artift  has,  in  this  noble  effay  of  his  ge- 
nius, nrprefented  Peter  os  the  legirtator  of  his  country, 
without  any  allufion  to  conqueft  and  blood  filed  ; wife- 
ly preferring  his  civil  qualities  to  hit  military  exploits. 

The  contrail  between  the  compofed  tranquillity  of  Pe- 
ter (though  perhaps  not  absolutely  characterise)  and 
the  fire  of  tbc  horfe,  eager  to  pneft  forwards,  is  very 
finking.  The  fimplicity  of  the  infrription  corrcfponds 
to  the  fuhlimity  of  the  defign,  and  is  far  preferable  to 
a pompous  det-.il  of  exalted  virtues,  which  the  voice 
ol  flattery  applies  to  every  fovereign  without  diftiac- 
tion.  It  is  elegantly  finished  in  brafs  charafters,  on 
one  fi  Je  in  Latm,  and  on  the  oppofite  in  Ruffian. 

Petra  pr'tmo  Cat  harm  a fetunda  1782,  i.  e.  Catharine  IX. 
to  Peter  I. 

“ The  ftatue,  when  I wn§  at  Peterfburgh,  was  not 
etvfted,  but  flood  under  a large  wooden  (hed  near  the 
Neva,  within  a few  yards  of  its  enormous  pedeftaL 
When  Falconet  had  conceived  the  defign  of  his  (la- 
tue,  the  bafe  of  which  was  to  be  formed  by  an  huge 
rock,  he  carefully  examined  the  environs  of  Pctetf- 
burg,  if,  among  the  detached  pieces  of  granite  which 
are  feat tned  about  thefe  parts,  one  could  be  found 
of  magnitude  correfpondcnt  to  the  dimenfiont  of  the 
equeflrian  fignre.  Alter  confiderahle  refesnrch,  be  dif- 
covered  a ftupendous  mafs  half  buried  in  the  midfi  of 
q momfs.  The  expence  and  difficulty  of  tranfportirtg 
it  were  no  obflades  to  Catherine  II.  By  her  order 
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IVerfoiiTg.tlie  morafs  vu  immediately  drained,  a road  was  cut 
through  a foreft,  and  carried  over  the  marfhy  ground  ; 
and  the  done,  which  after  it  had  been  foroewhat  re- 
duced weighed  at  lead  1500  tons,  was  removed  to 
Peteriburg.  This  more  than  Roman  work  was.  in 
left;  than  fix  months  from  the  time  of  its  fir  ft  diTco* 
very,  icccmplifhei  by  a windlafs,  and  by  rocanj  of 
large  fr  id  ion- balls  alternately  placed  and  removed  in 
groove*  fixed  oa  each  fide  of  the  road.  In  this  man- 
ner it  was  drawn,  with  folly  men  feated  upon  its  top, 
about  four  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Neva  ; there  it 
was  embarked  in  a veffcl  con  (buffed  on  purpofe  to 
receive  it,  and  thus  conveyed  about  the  fame  didance 
by  water  to  the  fpot  where  it  now  (lands.  When  land* 
<J  at  Peterfburg,  it  was  42  feet  long  at  the  baft,  36 
It  the  top,  21  thick,  and  17  high;  a bulk  greatly 
furpafling  in  weight  the  rood  beaded  monuments  of 
Roman  grandeur,  which,  according  to  the  fond  ad- 
mirer* of  autiquity,  would  have  baffled  the  (kill  of 
modern  mechanics,  and  were  alone  fufiicicnt  to  render 
cosfpicuou*  the  reign  of  the  mod  degenerate  emperors. 

44 The  pedrltal,  however,  though  dill  of  prudigious 
magnitude,  is  far  from  retaining  its  original  diraea- 
lions,  as,  in  order  to  iorra  a proper  flat  ion  for  the 
flatue,  and  to  represent  an  adeem,  the  fumrnit  where- 
of the  horfe  u endeavouring  to  attain,  its  bulk  has 
been  ncccffartly  diminifhtd.  But  1 could  not  obferve, 
without  regret,  that  the  artift  has  been  defirous  to  im- 
prove upon  nature  ; and.  in  order  to  produce  a refem- 
I'Unce  of  an  abrupt  broken  precipice,  has  been  too 
lu villi  of  the  cjiiflcl.  Near  it  wu  a model  in  plafter, 
to  the  (hape  of  which  the  workmen  were  fa  Aligning 
the  pedeflaL  It  appeared  to  me,  that  in  this  model 
the  art  was  t»o  conspicuous  j and  that  the  effcfl  would 
liave  been  far  more  iublirac,  if  the  llone  had  been  left 
as  much  as  pofiiliie  in  ill  rude  Hate,  a vail  unwieldy 
liupendoua  msf9.  And  indeed,  unlcfs  1 am  greatly 
iniilakcn,  the  pcdeital,  when  finilhed  according  to 
this  plan,  will  have  fcarcely  breadth  fufllcient  to  af- 
ford a proper  baf?  for  a ftatuc  of  fuch  Cidoflal  fize. 

44  The  Haiue  was  creeled  on  the  pcddlal  on  the  27th 
of  Auguft  1782.  The  ceremony  was  performed  with 
great  folemnity,  and  was  accompanied  with  a folenia 
inauguration.  At  the  fame  time  the  crop  refs  itTucd  a 
proclamation,  in  which,  among  other  intiances  of  her 
clemency,  (be  pardons  all  criminals  under  fcntencc  of 
death  ; all  ddettera,  who  fhould  return  to  their  re- 
fpe6tive  corps  within  a limited  time  j and  rclcafrs  all 
criminals  condemned  to  hard  labour,  provided  they 
had  not  been  guilty  of  murder.” 

Mr  Coxe  informs  11s,  that  the  weather  is  extremely 
changeable  ia  this  capital,  and  the  cold  is  at  time*  ex- 
treme ; agarnil  which  the  inhabitants  take  care  to  pro- 
vide (fee  Psasamt),  though  fame  of  them  neverthdefs 
unfortunately  fall  vidiras  to  it.  44  As  I traverfed  the 
city,  fays  Mr  Coxe,  on  the  morning  of  1 2tb  January,  I 
observed  fcvcral  perfon*  whofe  faces  had  been  bitten 
by  the  froft  : their  chcekit  had  large  (cart,  and  appear- 
ed as  if  they  had  been  linged  with  an  hot  iron.  As  1 
was  walking  with  an  Eugblh  gentleman,  who,  inlicnd 
of  a fur  cap,  had  put  on  a common  bat,  his  ears  were 
fuddcnly  fiozen  : he  felt  no  pain,  and  would  not  have 
perceived  it  far  fame  time,  if  a Ruffian,  in  palling  by, 
had  not  informed  him  of  it,  and  added  him  in  rub- 
ting  the  part  affe&ed  with  (sow,  by  which  means  it 
Vou  XIV.  Tart  I» 
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was  inflantly  recovsred.  This,  or  fri&ion  with  flan*  Piieriborg 
ml,  is  the  ufual  remedy } but  (hould  the  perfon  in  that 
ftatc  approach  the  fire,  or  dip  the  part  in  warm  water,  .. 
it  immediately  mortifies  and  drops  off. — The  common 
people  continued  at  their  work  as  ufual,  and  the  dri- 
vers plied  in  the  ftreets  with  their  fledges  fccaningly 
unaffected  by  the  froft ; their  beards  were  incrufted 
with  clotted  ice,  and  the  horfes  were  covered  with 
ifidet. 

44  It  fometime*  happens  that  coachmen  or  fervants, 
while  they  ate  waiting  for  their  matters,  are  frozen  to 
death.  In  order  to  prevent  as  much  as  poilibje  thefe 
dreadful  accidents,  great  fires  of  whole  trees,  piled  one 
upon  another,  are  kindled  in  the  court-jard  of  the 
palace  and  the  mofl  frequented  parts  of  the  town.  As 
the  flames  blazed  above  the  tops  of  the  houfes,  and 
cad  a glare  to  a cottfidcrabk  difunce,  1 was  frequent- 
ly much  arr.ufed  by  contemplating  the  pidurcfqiie 
group*  of  Ruffians,  with  their  Afiatic  drels  and  long 
LesrJs,  affembied  round  the  lire.  The  ccntinels  upon 
duty,  having  no  beards,  which  are  of  great  ufe  to 
protcCl  the  glands  of  the  throat,  generally  tie  hand- 
kerchiefs under  their  chins,  and  coves  their  ears  with 
(mail  cafes  of  flannel.” 

PfiTKRsaeac,  in  America,  is  a fea*port  town  in 
Virginia,  *5  miles  fouthward  of  Richmond,  feated  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  Appnmalnx  river,  about  12  mile* 
above  its  junction  with  James  River,  and  contained 
nearly  3 co  houfes  in  1787,  in  two  divifions  j one  is 
upon  a clay,  cold  foil,  and  is  very  dirty ; the  other  upon 
a plain  of  fand  or  loam.  There  is  no  regularity,  and 
very  little  elegance  in  Peteriburg.  It  is  merely  a place 
of  bullnefs.  The  Free  Ms  forts  have  a hall  tolerably 
elegant  ; and  the  feat  of  the  Bowling  family  is  pkafant 
and  well  built.  It  is  very  unhealthy.  About  2 200 
hog  (he  ads  of  tobacco  arc  iufpe&cd  here  annually.  Likfc 
Richmond,  Willi amfbtlrg,  Alexandria,  and  Norfolk,  it 
is  a corporation  j and  whet  is  lingular,  Peteriburg  city 
comprehends  part  of  three  counties.  The  celebrated 
Indian  queen,  Focahoma,  from  whom  defeended  the 
Randolph  and  Bowling  families,  formerly  refided  at 
this  \Jacr. 

Pli  1 ERSFIELD,  is  a handfome  town  of  Hamp- 
(hirc  in  England,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

It  is  feated  in  W.  Long.  1.5.  N.  Lat.  51.  5. 

PETER WARADIN,  a fortified  town  in  Scla- 
vonic, and  one  of  the  Itrongeft  frontier  place*  the 
houfc  of  Auflria  has  agsin'd  the  Turks,  feated  on  the 
Danube  between  the  l)rave  and  the  Save.  E.  Long; 

10.0.  N.  Lat  45. 20.  . . 

PETIOLE,  in  botany,  the  (lender  (lalks  that  fup- 
port  the  leaves  of  a plant. 

PETIT,  or  Petitc,  a French  word  fign hying 
little  or  fmall . 

Pm nts  Guerre , denotes  the  operatioas  of  detached 
parties  and  the  war  of  polls.  See  War,  Part  IIL 

Per ir  Sergeanty.  See  Sergcantv. 

Petit  Tneafi*  See  Treason. 

Petit  (John),  a doctor  of  the  Sorbor.ne,  very  ef.rlf 
gained  to  himfclt  a character  by  his  knowledge,  and 
thofc  eloquent  orations  which  he  pronounced  before 
the  univerfity  of  Paris.  He  was  employed  ia  the  fa- 
mous cm  bally  which  was  fent  ftom  France  to  Rome, 

Tor  the  purpofe  of  healing  the  fchifm  in  14.C.7  ; but  he 
(boa  loll  all  the  honour  which  he  had  acquired.  John 
Hh  Sans 
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^ Sana  Pear,  dake  of  Burgundy,  having  treachetoufly  furgery,  that  Mr  Littre,  a celebrated  anatomift,  be* 

contrived  to  affaffinate  Louia  of  France,  duke  of  Or-  ing  in  hit  father's  houfc,  he  reguhrly  attended  that 
lean#,  only  biother  to  Charlea  VI.  John  Petit,  en-  gentleman’s  lectures,  from  bis  being  feven  years  of  age. 
tirely  devoted  to  the  views  of  the  murderer,  nwintain-  He  was  received  matter  in  furgery  in  the  year  1700; 
ed  in  a public  deputation,  at  Paris,  the  8th  of  March  aud  acquired  fuch  reputation  in  the  practice  of  that 
1408,  that  the  murder  was  lawful.  He  had  the  ef-  art,  that  in  1726  the  king  of  Pohnd  fent  for  him  to 
front ery  to  after t,  that  **  it  it  allowable  to  employ  fraud,  his  court,  and  in  2734  the  king  of  Spain  prevailed  on 
treafon,  and  every  other  method,  however  bafe,  in  or-  him  to  go  into  that  kingdom.  He  rettored  the  health 
der  to  get  rid  of  a tyrant ; and  that  no  faith  ought  to  of  ihnfc  princes  ; and  they  endeavoured  to  detain  him  by 
be  kept  with  him.”  He  dared  to  add  further,  that  offering  him  great  advantages,  but  he  chofc  rather  to 
4‘  the  man  who  ffiould  commit  fuch  an  action,  not  on-  return  to  France.  He  was  received  into  the  academy 
ly  deferred  to  be  exempted  from  punifhment,  butte  of  fcicaces  in  1715  ; became  direftor  of  the  royal 
receive  a reward.”  This  fanguinary  doctrine  was  loud-  academy  of  furgery;  made  feveral  important  difeo* 
Jy  exclaimed  againft  •;  but  the  duke  of  Burgundy’spow-  vetics ; and  invented  new  inftruments  for  the  improvr- 
erful  influence  ftieltered  Petit  for  fome  time.  Some  ment  of  furgery.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1750.  He 
eminent  writers,  however,  of  that  period,  with  Gerfon  wrote  an  excellent  Treatifc  on  the  Difeafcs  of  the  Bond, 
at  their  bead,  denounced  the  do&nne  to  John  de  Mon-  the  belt  edition  of  which  is  that  of  1723  ; and  many 
taigu,  bifhop  of  Paris,  who  condemned  it  as  hereti-  learned  Diffcrtations  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
cal  the  23d  November  1414.  It  was  likewife  condemn-  of  Sciences,  and  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of 
ed  by  the  council  of  Conttance  the  year  following  at  Surgery. 

the  inftigation  of  Gerfon  ; but  no  notice  was  taken  PETITIO  frincipii,  in  logic,  the  taking  a thing 
either  of  Petit’s  name  or  his  writings.  In  line,  the  for  true,  and  drawing  conclusions  from  it  as  fuch, 
king,  on  the  i6th  of  September  1416,  ordered  the  when  it  is  really  falfc  ; or  at  lead:  wants  to  be  proved 
parliament  of  Paris  to  pronounce  a fevere  decree  againft  before  any  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  it. 
this  dangerous  performance ; and  it  was  alfo  ccnfurcd  PETITION,  a fupplicatian  made  by  an  inferior 
by  the  univerfity.  But  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  to  a fuperior,  and  efpccially  to  ene  having  jurifdic- 
1418,  had  1 nt e reft  enough  to  compel  the  grand  vicars  tiou.  It  is  ufed  for  that  remedy  which  the  fubjeft 
of  the  bilhop  of  Paris,  who  then  lay  Tick  at  St  Omer’s,  hath  to  help  a wrong  done  by  the  king,  who  hath 
to  retraft  the  featence  which  that  prelate  had  paft  in  a prerogative  not  to  be  fued  by  writ : In  which  fenfe 
X414.  Petit  died  three  years  before,  i t.  in  1411,  at  it  is  either  general.  That  the  king  do  him  right; 
Hcfdin  ; and  his  apology  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Bor*  whereupon  follows  a general  indorfement  upon  the 
gundy,  with  all  the  particulars  of  that  infamous  tranf-  fame,  Let  right  be  done  the  parly:  Or  it  is  fpecial,  when 
action,  may  be  feen  in  the  fifth  volume  of  thelattcdi-  the  conclufiou  and  indorfement  are  fpecial,  for  this  or 
tion  of  Gerfon’s  works.  Father  Pinchinat,  of  the  that  to  be  done.  See. 

order  of  St  Francis,  and  author  of  the  Dictionary  of  By  ttatute,  the  foliciting,  labouring,  or  procuring 
Hercfies,  in  410,  has  endeavoured  to  vindicate  his  or-  the  putting  the  hands  or  confcnt  of  above  twenty  per* 
der  from  a charge  brought  by  fome  writers  who  have  fons  to  any  petition  to  the  king  or  either  houfc  of 
called  Petit  a Cordelier  or  Franeifcan  friar.  “He  proves  parliament,  for  alterations  in  church  or  ftate,  unlcfs 
vary  clearly  (Cays  AbW  Prevot)  that  he  was  a fecular  by  affent  of  three  or  more  lattices  of  the  peace  of  the 
prieft  ; and  adds,  that  upon  the  fame  evidence,  Fa-  county,  or  a majority  of  the  grand  jury  at  the  affixes 
therMcrcier,  a Cordelier,  had  a warm  difpute  in  1717  or  femons,  &c.  and  repairing  to  the  king  or  parlia- 
with  M.  Dupin,  who  had  given  this  title  to  Petit  in  ment  to  deliver  fuch  petition  with  above  the  number 
his  Collection  of  Cenfures.  He  reprefented  to  him  of  ten  perfons,  is  fubjeA  to  a fine  of  tool,  and  three 
(fays  he),  before  a meeting  of  the  Faculty,  the  falfity  months  imprifonment,  being  proved  by  two  witnefiea 
of  fuch  a claim,  and  the  injury’  which  he  ottered  to  within  fix  months,  in  the  court  of  B.  R.  or  at  the 
the  order  of  St  Francis.  Dupin,  convinced  of  his  er-  affixes,  fee.  And  if  what  is  required  by  this  ttatute 
ror,  candidly  owned  that  he  was  led  into  it  by  follow-  be  obferved,  care  mutt  be  taken  that  petitions  to  the 
ing  fome  infidel  writers,  and  promifed  to  retrafl  it  in  king  contain  nothing  which  may  be  interpreted  1®  re- 
the  new  edition  of  the  Onfuret,  which  was  published  fled  on  the  adroiniftration  ; for  if  they  do,  it  may 
in  1720.  M Fleury,  who  had  committed  the  fame  come  under  the  denomination  of  a libel:  and  it  is  re- 
miftakr,  promifed  al<o  to  make  amends  for  it  by  a fo-  markahlc,  that  the  petition  of  the  city  of  London  for 
lemn  recantation  ; but  dying  before  he  had  an  opper-  the  fitting  of  a parliament  was  deemed  libellous,  be- 
tunity  of  ctcing  that  piece  of  juftice  to  the  Cordeliers,  caufe  it  fuggefted  that  the  king’s  diffolving  a late  par- 
the  continuator  of  his  Ecclcfiaftical  Hiftory,  who  had  liamrnt  was  an  obftru&ion  of  juftice  ; alfo  ihe  peti- 
not  fuch  opportunities  of  information,  fell  into  the  tion  of  the  feven  biihops,  fcot  to  the  Tower  by  Jamea 
fame  fault.”  (Pour  Iff  contret  tom.  x.  p.  23.)  If  we  II.  was  called  a libel,  fee.  To  fubferibe  a petition 
take  tbe  opinion  of  L’Advocal’s  Di&ionary,  it  would  to  the  king,  to  frighten  him  into  a change  of  hie  mea- 
appear  no  fault  was  committed  ; for  it  gives  a lift  of  forte , intimating*  that  if  it  be  denied  many  tboufanie  of 
the  pensioners  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  in  order  to  hie  fubjtQs  toisl  be  difcontented*  See.  is  included  among 
prove  that  John  Petit  was  n Cordelier.  Indeed,  it  is  the  contempts  againft  the  king's  perfon  and  govera- 
highly  probable  that  if  Dupin,  Fleury,  and  Father  ment,  tending  to  weaken  the  lame,  and  is  puniihahle 
FaLre,  did  not  alter  tbeir  opinion,  it  was  owing  to  a by  fine  and  imprifonment. 

firm  perfnafion  that  they  had  committed  no  error.  PETITORY  action,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law, 

Pstit  (John  Lewis),  an  eminent  furgeon,  born  at  N°  clxxxiii,  18.  20. 

Paris  in  1674.  He  had  fo  early  an  inclination  to  PETITOT  (John),  a curious  painter  in  enamel, 
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Pttitot  was  born  it  Genera  in  1607.  He  fludied  tbe  art  with 
t)  fuch  application,  that  he  arrived  to  a degree  of  per- 
fc&ion  that  mr.y  almoft  be  accounted  inimitable.  He 
was  wonderfully  patient  in  finishing  hii  works,  though 
he  had  the  addrti*  to  conceal  his  labour  : however,  he 
only  painted  the  headland  hands  of  the  figures : the 
hair,  grounds,  and  drapeTy,  being  executed  by  Bor- 
dicr  hia  brother-in-law.  Thcfc  two  artills  had  the 
credit  of  afTociating  and  labouring  together  for  tifty 
years,  without  the  lead  mifimdrrrtanding  happening 
between  them.  It  is  afferted  by  an  ingenious  French 
writer,  that  Pctitot  and  Bordier  derived  the  know- 
ledge of  the  mod  curious  and  durable  colours  { roper 
for  enamelling,  ftom  Sir  Theodore  May  erne  at  Lon- 
don, who  recomm  ended  Pctitot  to  Charles  1.  He 
had  the  honour  to  paint  the  portraits  ol  that  monarch 
and  the  whole  royal  family*  and  continued  in  England 
until  Charles's  unhappy  end  : he  then  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  highly  favoured  by  Louis  XIV.  and 
acquired  an  ample  tortune.  Being  a Protedant,  the 
revocation  ot  the  eoi&  of  Nantr.  obliged  him  to  retire 
to  Geneva ; but  fettling  foon  after  at  Veray  in  the 
canton  of  Bern,  he  palled  tbe  remainder  of  his  life  in 
cafe  and  affluence.  He  died  in  1691  ; and  had  17 
children  : of  whom  one  took  to  painting,  and  fettled 
at  London,  where  he  gained  good  reputation  ; but 
was  much  inferior  to  hia  father. 

Pctitot  may  be  called  the  inventor  of  painting  por- 
traits in  enamel.  Though  his  friend  Bordier  made  fe- 
vcral  attempts  before  him,  and  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne 
had  facilitated  the  means  of  employing  the  moll  beau- 
tiful colours  ; yet  Petitot  completed  the  works,  which 
under  his  hand  acquired  a foftnif*  and  livclinefs  of  co- 
louring that  will  never  change,  and  will  ever  render 
his  works  valuable.  He  made  ufe  of  gold  and  filvcr 
plates,  and  feldom  enamelled  on  copper.  When  he 
firft  came  in  vogue,  his  price  was  20  louis's  a head, 
which  he  foon  railed  to  40.  It  was  his  curtom  to 
take  a painter  with  him,  who  printed  the  pidurr  in 
oil ; after  which  Petitot  fketched  out  his  work,  which 
he  always  finilhed  after  the  life.  When  he  painted 
the  king  of  France,  he  took  thofe  pictures  for  his  co- 
pies that  molt  refereblcd  him  ; and  the  king  afterwards 
gave  him  s fitting  or  two  to  finifh  his  work. 

PETIVERIA,  in  botany : A genua  of  the  tetra- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  daft  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  1 2th  or- 
der,  Hoi  orates.  Tbe  calya  is trtraphyllous  ; there  is  no 
corolla ; and  but  one  feed,  with  reflexed  awns  at  the 
top. 

PETRA  (Cefar,  Lucian),  a town  of  Greece,  on 
the  coaft  of  Illyricum,  near  Dfrrhachium,  and  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Panyafiii. — Ano- 
ther Petxs,  (Livy);  a town  of  Mxdica,  a diftrift 
of  Thrace,  lying  towards  Macedonia ; but  in  what 
part  of  Macedonia,  he  does  not  fay. 

Prrna  (Ptolemy),  Petr**  (Silius  Italicus),  Petrina 
(Italicus),  in  both  which  lait  urlt  is  underftood  ; an 
inland  town  of  Sicily,  to  the  fouth-weft.  of  Engyum, 
Now  PttragFm  (Cluvetius). 

Pk ikA  Jecktqel  ( 2 Kings  xiv.),  a town  of  the  Ama- 
lekites  ; near  the  Adfccnfus  Scorpionis  (Judges  i.) 
and  the  valley  of  Salt  in  the  fouth  of  J udaea  : after- 
wards in  the  poffcffiou  of  the  Edomites,  after  ddiroy- 
*ng  the  Amalekite*. 
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Ptr*  i Reeem,  or  Rrhm,  fo  called  from  Rekcm 
kingr  of  the  Midianitev,  flain  by  the  Ifraelitc*  (Num.  *>ctrafc!l‘ 
xxxi.)  Formerly  culled  dree,  now  Petra  j the  capi- 
tal  of  Arabia  Petrxa  (Jofephtis).  Ptolemy  places  it 
in  Long.  66.  4 ;.  from  the  Fortunate  Irtands,  and  Lat. 

30.  20.  It  declines  therefore  80  miles  to  the  fouth 
of  the  parallel  of  Jerufalem,  and  36  miles,  more  or 
lefs,  from  its  meridian  to  the  cart.  Jokphus  fay*, 
that  the  mountain  on  which  Aaron  died  flood  near 
Petra  ; whi.h  Strabo  call*,  the  capital  of  the  Nabatsrt; 
at  the  difiancc  of  three  or  four  days  journey  from  Je- 
richo. This  Petra  feeras  to  be  the  Sell  of  Ifaiah  xvi. 

1.  and  xh'i.  1 1.  the  Hebrew  name  of  Petra  44  a rock  :** 

Though  fome  imagine  Petra  to  be  no  older  than  the 
time  of  the  Macedonians. 

PETRARCH  (Francis),  a celebrated  Italian  poet, 
was  born  at  Arezzo  in  13*4,  and  was  tbe  fun  of  Pc- 
trarco  di  Parenzo.  He  fludied  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  philoLphy,  for  four  year*  at  Carpeirtras  ; from 
whence  he  went  to  Montpelier,  where  he  fludied  the 
law  under  John  Andreas  and  Cino  of  Piftoia,  and 
probably  from  the  latter  received  a tafte  for  Italian 
poetry.  As  Petrarch  only  fludied  tbe  law  out  of 
complaifancc  to  his  father,  who  on  bis  vifiting  him 
at  Bologna  had  thrown  into  the  fire  all  the  Latin  poets 
and  orators  except  Virgil  and  Cicero ; he,  at  22  years 
of  age,  hearing  that  his  father  anJ  mother  were  dead 
of  the  plague  at  Avignon,  returned  to  that  city  to 
fettle  his  domettic  aff-irs,  and  purchafcd  a country - 
houfe  in  a very  folitary  but  agreeable  fituation,  called 
V aueluft  i where  he  firft  knew  the  beautiful  Laura, 
with  whom  he  fell  in  love,  and  whom  he  has  iramor- 
talifcd  in  his  poems.  He  at  length  travelled  i-to 
France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany  ; and  at  his 
return  to  Avignon  entered  into  the  ferrice  of  Pope 
John  XXII.  who  employed  him  in  fevcral  import *nt 
affairs.  Petrarch  was  in  hopes  of  being  raifed  to  fome 
confidcrable  ports : but  being  difappointed,  he  applied 
himfelf  entirely  to  poetry ; in  which  he  met  wi  h fuch 
applaufe,  that  in  one  and  the  fame  day  he  received 
letters  from  Rome  and  the  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
fity  of  Paris,  by  which  they  invited  him  to  receive 
the  poetic  crown.  By  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he 
preferred  Rome  to  Paris,  and  received  that  crown 
from  the  fenatc  and  people  on  the  8th  of  April 
J341.  44  The  ceremony  of  his  coronation  (fays  Gib- 
bon) was  performed  in  the  Capitol,  by  his  friend  and 
patron  the  fupreme  magiftrate  of  the  republic.  Twelve 
patrician  youths  were  arrayed  in  fcarlct ; fix  reprefen- 
tativea  of  the  moll  illultrious  families,  in  green  robes, 
with  garlands  of  flowers,  accompanied  the  proccffionj  - 
in  the  midft  of  the  princes  and  nobles,  the  (enator, 
count  of  Anguillara,  a kinfman  of  the  Colonna,  af- 
fumed  his  throne  ; and  at  the  voice  of  an  herald  Pe- 
trarch arofe.  After  difeourfing  on  a text  of  Viigil, 
and  thrice  repeating  his  vows  for  the  profperity  of 
Rome,  he  knelt  before  the  throne,  and  received  from 
the  fenator  a laurel  crown,  with  a more  precious  de- 
claration, 4 This  is  the  reward  of  merit.*  The  people 
fhouted,  4 Long  life  to  the  Capitol  and  the  poet  !*  ’ 

A fonnet  in  praife  of  Rome  was  accepted  as  the  cf- 
fufion  of  genius  and  giatitude ; and  after  the  whole 
proccfiion  had  vifited  the  Vatican,  the  profane  wreath 
was  fufpended  before  tbe  fhrine  of  St  Peter.  In  the 
m£L  or  diploma  which  was  nrefented  to  Petrarch,  the 
Hn  2 title 
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PctrvcK  title  an  prerogative  of  poet  laureat  crc  Ircviveiin  the 
Capitol  after  the  Upfe  of  1300  years  j and  he  receiver 
the  perpetual  privilege  of  wearing,  rt  his  choice,  a 
crown  of  laurel,  ivy,  nr  myrtle ; of  affuming  the  poe- 
tic habit ; an  1 of  teaching,  difputing,  interpreting,  and 
compofing,  in  all  p’accs  whatfoever,  and  on  all  fub- 
jetla  of  literature.  The  grant  was  ratified  by  the  an* 
thority  of  the  fenate  and  people ; and  the  ebanfter 
of  citizen  was  the  recomprnfe  of  his  ifleftion  for  the 
Homan  name.  They  did  him  honour,  but  they  did 
him  jafticc.  In  the  familiar  fociety  of  Cicero  and 
I. ivy,  he  had  Imbibed  the  ideas  of  a.i  ancient  patriot; 
and  his  ardent  fancy  kindled  every  idea  to  a lent  intent, 
and  every  fentiment  to  a paffi  m.**  His  love  of  fo!i- 
tude  a:  length  induced  him  to  return  to  Vsuclufe ; 
but,  after  the  death  of  the  beautiful  Laura,  Provence 
became  infupportablc  to  him,  and  he  returned  to  Italy 
in  1351 ; when,  being  at  Milan)  Gale  a 4 Viceccnti 
mi  le  him  counsellor  of  Hate.  Petrarch  fpent  almoll 
ail  the  reft  of  his  life  in  travelling  to  and  from  the 
different  cities  in  It  sly.  He  was  archdeacon  of  Par- 
ma, and  canon  of  Pa,'tta  ; but  never  received  the  or- 
der of  prieHhcod.  * All  the  prince*  and  grtat  men  of 
hs’s  t.me  gave  him  public  marks  of  their  efteem  ; and 
while  he  lived  at  Arcqoa,  three  miles  from  Padua, 
the  Florentines  deputed  Boccace  to  go  to  him  with 
letters,  by  which  they  invited  him  to  Florence,  and 
informed  him,  that  they  reftored  to  him  all  the  ertate 
of  which  hi*  father  and  mother  had  been  deprived 
during  the  diflenfions  between  the  Guelphs  and  Gi* 
bclincs.  He  died  a few  years  after  at  Avcqua,  in 
1374.  He  wrote  many  works  that  have  renderej 
bis  memory  immortal  ; thefe  have  been  printed  in  four 
volumes  folio.  His  life  has  been  written  by  fereral 
authors.  Amongft  thefe  there  was  one  by  Mrs  Su* 
fanna  Dobfon,  in  2 volumes  8vo,  collided  and  abridged 
from  the  French.  In  this  work  vre  have  the  follow- 
ing elegant  and  juft  character  of  Petrarch. 

44  Few  chara&ers,  perhaps,  have  fit  in  a flron*. 
er  light  the  advantage  ot  well  regulated  rfifpofitioos 
than  that  of  Petrarch,  from  the  contrail  we  behold 
in  one  particular  of  his  life,  and  the  extreme  mi* 
fery  he  fuffered  from  the  indulgence  of  an  affection, 
which,  though  noble  and  delightful  wheo  juftly  pla- 
ced, becomes  a reproach  and  a torment  to  its  poflef- 
fbr  when  once  dirtdied  to  an  improper  ohjcfh  For, 
let  us  not  deceive  ourielves  or  others;  though  (from 
the  chara&cr  of  Laura)  they  are  acquitted  of  all  guilt 
in  their  petfonal  rotercourfe,  yet,  a«  (he  wa * a mar- 
ried woman,  it  is  not  petiole,  on  the  principles  of 
religion  and  morality,  to  clear  them  from  that  juft 
cenfure  which  is  due  to  every  defection  of  the  mind 
from  thofe  laws  which  ate  the  foundation  of  order  an  1 
peace  in  civil  fociety,  and  which  ate  damped  with  the 
bered  mark  of  divine  authority.  , 

44  In  tfiis  particular  of  his  chancier,  therefore,  it 
is  fracerely  hoped  that  Petrarch  will  ferve  a*  a warn- 
ing to  thole  unhappy  minds,  who)  partaking  of  the 
fame  feelings  un  ’er  the  like  cm:  urn  dances,  but  not 
yet  fuffering  his  mifery,  may  be  led,  by  the  contem* 
plat  ran  of  it,  by  a generous  regard  to  the  honour  of 
human  nature,  and  by  a view  to  the  approbation  of 
that  all  feeing  Judge  who  penetrates  the  moil  fccret 
recedes  of  the  heart,  to  check  every  unhappy  inclina- 
tion in  it*  birth,  and  deftroy,  while  y<*t  in  their  power 


the  feeds  of  thofe  pafTuns  which  may  otherwife  de-  Pctnrdi. 
flroy  them. 

“ As  tq  the  cavils  or  cenfures  of  thofe  who,  in- 
capable of  tendernefn  themfclvcs,  can  neither  enjoy 
the  view  of  it  when  prefented  in  its  mod  perfect  form, 
nor  pity  its  fufferirgs  when,  a*  in  this  work,  they 
appear  unhappily  indulged  beyond  the  bounds  of 
judgment  and  tranquillity  ; to  fuch  minds  I make  no 
add  refs,  well  convinced,  that,  as  no  callous  heart  can 
enjoy,  neither  will  it  ever  be  in  danger  of  being  mifleJ, 
by  the  example  of  Petrarch  in  this  tender  but  unfor- 
tunate ctrcumftance  of  hi*  character. 

“ To  fufccptibls  and  feeling  minis  alone  Petrarch 
will  be  ever  dear.  Such,  while  they  regret  hrs  fail- 
ings, and  con  fid  er  them  as  warnings  to  thcmfelves, 
will  lov*;  his  virtues  ; and,  touched  by  the  glowing 
piety  and  heart -felt  contrition  which  often  imprcITed 
bis  foul,  will  ardently  defire  to  partake  with  him  in 
thofe  pathetic  and  fnhlitne  reflexions  which  are  pro- 
duced in  grateful  and  affeftionate  hearts,  on  review- 
ing their  own  lives,  and  contemplating  the  works  of 
God. 

**  Petrarch  had  received  from  nature  a very  dan- 
gerous  prefent.  His  figure  was  fo  diftinguifhed  as 
to  attiaft  universal  admiration.  He  appears,  in  his 
portraits,  with  large  and  manly  features,  eyes  full  of 
fire,  a blooming  completion,  and  a countenance  that 
befpoke  all  the  genius  an  1 fancy  which  (hone  forth  in 
his  wmks.  In  the  flower  of  his  youth,  the  beau- 
ty of  his  perfon  was  fo  very  finking,  that  wherever 
he  apprared,  he  was  the  ohjeX  of  attention.  He  pof- 
feffed  an  underftan  ling  aftive  and  penetrating,  a bril- 
liant wit,  and  a fine  imagination.  His  heart  was  can- 
did and  benevolent,  fufceptiblc  of  the  moil  lively  a‘- 
feXions,  and  infpired  with  the  nobleft  feutiments  of 
liberty. 

44  But  bis  failings  mull  not  be  concealed.  His  tem- 
per was,  on  fome  occaiions,  violent,  and  hit  paffiona 
hcadftrong  and  nnruly.  A warmth  of  conftttution 
hurried  him  into  irregularities,  which  were  followed 
with  repentance  and  remorfe  — -No  client  iai  reproach, 
however,  could  be  caff  on  his  manners,  till  after  the 
231!  year  of  his  age.  The  fear  of  God,  the  thought* 
of  death,  the  love  of  virtue,  and  thofe  principles  of 
religion  which  were  inculcated  by  hit  mother,  pre- 
ferred him  from  the  fur  rounding  temptations  of  his 
cailier  life.'* 

A trftnd  lanre  has  been  traced,  in  ftveral  in  (lances, 
between  this  admired  poit  and  our  lute  famous  Yo- 
rick. — Both,  we  know,  had  great  wit  and  genius,  and 
no  kfs  imprudence  and  eccentricity  ; both  were  ca- 
nons, or  prebendaries,  the  Italian  of  Pa  lua,  Stc.  and 
the  Englifhman  of  York;  they  both  44  ran  over 
France,  without  any  bufmefs  there.'*  If  the  biihop 
of  Lomhes  patronifed  and  correfponded  with  the  ore, 
a prelate:}:  of  the  Englilh  church,  now  dcceafed,  deli  red,  j Dr  C«F 
in  a letter,  to JlunJyfe  |(  with  the  other.  In  their  at-bert,  A«h 
tachmentk  to  Laura  and  Eli**,  both  ‘married  women, 
thefe  two  prebendaries  were  equally  warm,  and  equally 
innocent.  And,  even  after  death,  W moll  remark *bl« own exprti* 
circumfiance  has  attended  them  both;  fame  perfon s, Boo. 

\ve  are  told,  Hole  Petrarch's  Ixmcs,  in  order  to  fell 
them  ; and,  in  tike  manner,  Yorick’s  body,  it  is  con- 
fidently affirmed,  was  alio  ftolen,  and  his  flcull  has 
been  exhibited  at  Oxford, 
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PETRE,  or  Saltpetre,  in  cbcadilry.  Sec 
Chemistry,  0*724,  Sec. 

PETRE  A,  in  botr.ny  : A gcno*  of  the  aogiofper- 
mia  order,  belonging  to  the  didyatmh  clafc  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4 th  or* 
dcr,  Perfonat 4.  The  calyx  is  quinque  partite,  very 

large,  and  coloured  j the  corolla  rot  acton  j j the  cap- 
fule  bilocular,  and  lituatcd  in  the  bottom  of  the  ca- 
lyx 4 the  feeds  fobfaty.  There  is  only  one  fpecict,  a 
native  of  New  Spain.  It  rife*  to  the  height  of  15 
or  16  feet,  with  a woody  flalk  covered  with  giey 
baik,  fending  out  fcvcral  long  branches.  Thefe  have 
a whiter  l ark  than  the  the®,  and  arc  garnifhed  with 
leaves  at  each  joint,  which,  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
branches,  are  placed  by  three  round  them;  but,  higher 
up,  they  are  rough,  and  have  a rough  furface.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in 
loofc  bunches  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  each  flower 
Handin'*  on  a tender  flower  Italk  about  an  inch  long  : 
flit  crnpalemcut  of  the  flower  is  compofcd  of  five  nar- 
row obi  life  leaves  about  an  inch  long,  which  are  of  a 
fine  blue  colour,  and  much  more  confpicuous  than  the 
petals,  whrch  are  white,  tad  not  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  empahment.  The  plan!  is  propagated 
by  feeds  procured  from  the  places  \vl\crc  they  arc  na- 
tives, and  of  which  very  few  are  good  ; for  though 
Dr  Houtton.  the  difeoverer  of  the  phut,  fent  parcels  of 
feeds  to  ftveral  pcTfons  in  England,  only  two  phots 
were  produced  from  the  whole.  The  feeds  mull  be 
Town  in  a good  hot  bed  ; and  when  the  plants  come 
np,  they  fhouhl  ail  be  planted  in  a feparate  fmall  pc* 
Ailed  with  light  loamy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a hot- 
bed of  tanners  bark,  where  they  ihouli  afterwards 
conlLntly  remain. 

PETREL,  in  ornithology,  dee  Psocella/ma. 

FETRID1A,  in  natuial  hillory,  a genus  of  ferupi, 
of  a plain,  uniform  texture  ; of  no  great  variety  of 
colour*,  and  emulatin  ' the  external  form  of  pcbffits. 

PETRIFACTION,  in  phyfiology,  denotes  the 
cr.nvrrfibn  of  wood,  bones,  and  other  fubUnnces,  prin- 
cipally Bpima!  nr  vegetable,  into  Rone.  Thefe  bodies 
are  mote  or  Ufa  altered  from  their  original  Rate,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  fubftanccs  they  have  I tin  buried 
among  in  the  earth  ; fome  of  them  having  fuffered 
very  little  change,  and  others  being  fo  highly  impreg- 
nated with  ctyfla  line,  fparry,  pyritica),  or  other  ex- 
traneous matter,  as  to  appear  mere  mates  of  (tone  or 
lumps  of  the  matter  of  the  common  pyrites;  but  they 
are  generally  of  the  external  dimenlh.ns,  and  retain 
more  or  Ufa  of  the  internal  figure,  of  the  bodies  into 
the  pores  of  which  this  matter  has  made  its  way.  The 
•mmal  fuhftatues  thus  found  petrified  arc  chiefly  fca* 
flu* l! a;  the  teeth,  bony  pci  tel,  and  bones,  of  filh;  the 
bones  oi  Jand-anunala,  occ-  Thefe  are  found  vannufjy 
altered,  by  the  ir.finuation  of  ftony  and  miner;.!  nut- 
ter into  their  pores  ; and  the  fubtiance  of  fome  of 
them  is  now  wholly  gone,  there  being  only  ftony, 
fparry,  or  other  mineral  matter  remaining  in  ihcrtnpc 
and  form. 

Rcfpe&iag  the  manner  in  which  petrifaction  is  *e- 
com  j liibed,  we  know  l ut  little.  It  has  been  thought 
by  mnny  philofcphcT*,  that  this  was  one  of  the  rare 
pToctffcs  of  nature  4 aaid  accordingly  fuch  places  as 
afforded  a view  of  it,  have  hern  looked  upon  as  great 
cutiofiiict*  However,  it  is  now  dikovered,  that  pc* 


trifiAion  is. exceedingly  common;  am!  that  every  kind  Pet-tee- 
of  water  carries  in  it  fome  earthy  particles,  which  be-  ti'on-  . 

ing  precipitated  from  it,  become  ftone  of  a greater  or  T 

Icffcr  degree  of  hardnefs  j an',  ibis  quality  is  mod  re- 
markable in  thofc  waters  which  arc  muvh  impregnated 
with  felcnitic  matter.  Of  late,  it  has  alfo  been  fo.mJ  Vht*  Phil.  * 
by  fome  obfervationa  on  a petrifa&ion  in  Eaft  Lothhn  Tnr  f. 
in  Scotland,  that  iron  contributes  greatly  to  the  pro-  v-6>-Pwt  *•  - 
cefs  : and  this  it  may  Jo  by  its  precipitation  of  eny 
aluminous  earth  which  happens  to  be  diffolvcd  in  the 


water  by  means  of  an  acid ; for  iron  has  the  property 
of  precipitating  this  earth,  though  it  cannot  prccipi- t 
tale  the  calcareous  k:nd.  The  calcareous  kinds  of 
caith,  however,  by  being  folublc  ip  water  without  any 
acid,  mull  contribute  very  much  to  the  procefa  of  pc- 
trifaAion,  as  they  are  capable  of  a great  degree  of 
hardnefs  by  means  only  of  being  joined  with  fixed  air, 
on  which  depends  the  folidiry  of  our  common  ccnunt 
or  mortar  ufed  in  building  houfea. 

The  name  frtrifa^icn  belongs  only,  as  we  have  feen, 
to  bodies  of  vegetal  ie  or  animal  origin  ; and  in  order 
to  determine  their  clafs  and  genus,  or  even  fpeeier,'  it 
is  neceflary  that  their  texture,  their  primitive  form, 
and  in  fome  mcafurc  their  organization,  be  Rill  dif- 
cernille.  Thus  we  ought  not  to  place  the  flony  ker- 
nels, moulded  in  the  cavity  of  fome  fhell,  of  other  or- 
gsnired  body,  in  the  rank  of  petrifj&ions  proper- 
ly fo  called. 

Petrifaclions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  si  mod 
all  either  gravtlly  or  tiliceous  ; and  arc  found  in  gul- 
lies, trenches,  flee.'  Thofe  which  flrike  fire  with  (teel 
are  principally  found  in  firady  filTurcv ; thofe  which 
etervrfcc  in  acids  arc  generally  of  animal  origin,  anil 
arc  found  in  the  horizontal  beds  of  calcareous  earth, 
and  foretimes  in  beds  of  clay  or  gravel  • in  which 
cafe  the  nature  of  the  petrifaction  is  different.  As  to 
the  fublUnce*  which  are  found  in  gypfum,  they  fcldom 
undergo  any  alteration,  either  with  refpeCl  to  figure 
or  enmpofition,  and  they  are  very  rare. 

Organized  bodies,  in  a llste  of  pctrifaAinn,  gene- 
rally acquire  a degree  of  folidity  of  which  they  were 
not  poffvffcd  before  they  were  buried  in  the  earth, 
and  fome  of  them  are  often  fully  as  hard  ns  the 
ffonrs  or  matrices  in  which  they  are  enveloped.  When 
the  Roues  are  broken,  the  fragments  of  petnfiAioni 
are  ealily  found,  and  tafily  diftingujthed.  There  arc 
fome  organized  todies,  however,  fo  changed,  by  pe- 
.trifactioo,  as  to  render  it  impofltlde  to  diWover  their 
origin.  Th»t  there  is  a matter  more  or  lefs  agitated,  . 
and  adapted  for  penetrating  bodies,  which  crumbles 
ami  (epimtci  their  parts,  draws  them  along  with  it, 
and  d.fpcrfcs  them  here  and  there  in  the  fluid  which 
fu I1  rounds  them,  is  a faA  of  which  nobody  feems  to 
entertain  any  doubt.  Indeed  we  fire  almod  every 
fubltance,  whether*  folid  or  liquid,  infenfibly  ronfumc, 
diminish  in  bulk,  and  at  lad,  in  the  lapfe  of  time,  va- 
nifh  and  difarptar. 

A petrified  fttbUinrr,  HriAIy  fpc-:kmc,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  flaicton,  or  perhaps  image,  of  n body 
whi*  h has  once  had  life,  cither  aoimal  or  vegetable, 
combined  with  fome  mint™!.  Thus  petrified  wood 
is  not  in  that  (late  wood  alone.  One  part  of  the  com. 
pc  und  or  oufs  of  wood  having  been  dedroyed  by  local 
ci  ufc *,  has  been  compenfated  by  earthy  and  Tandy 
fubffances,  dilated  and  cxticuuly  minute,  which  the 

water*  • 
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waters  /unrounding  them  hud  depofited  while  they  ctery  year  hardened,  whilft  a new  one  ia  forming  from  Fctrifw 
y *“*'*•  themfel*es  evaporated.  Thcfc  earthy  fubftance*,  be-  the  bark.  But  it  is  on  all  (idea  agreed  that  the  eon-  tionj 

ing  then  moulded  iu  the  flccleton,  will  be  more  or  left  centric  layer*  of  wood  arc  diftind  from  one  another,  T 

indurated,  and  will  appiTu-  to  have  its  figure,  its  ftruc-  becaufe  at  the  point  of  contad  betwixt  any  two  of 

ture,  ita  fize,  in  a word,  the  fame  general  characters,  them,  the  new  vrfTeU,  aa  well  as  new  fibres,  are  more 

the  fame  fpecific  attributes,  and  the  fame  individual  apparent  and  perceptible  than  they  are  in  any  other 

differences.  — 


Farther,  in  petrified  wood,  no  veflige 
of  ligneous  matter  appears  to  exiit.  We  know  that 
common  wood  is  a body  in  which  the  volume  of  fo- 
il'd parts  is  greatly  exceeded  by  that  of  the  pores. 
When  wood  is  buried  in  certain  places,  lapidific 
fluid*,  extiemely  divided  and  fometimes  coloured,  in- 
fmuate  thcmfelves  into  its  pores  and  fill  them  up. 
Thefe  fluids  are  afterwards  moulded  and  condenfed. 
The  folid  part  of  the  wood  is  decompofcd  and  redu- 
ce! into  powder,  which  is  expelled  without  the  mafs 
by  aqueous  filtration*.  In  this  mariner,  the  placet 


place.  Having  made  thefe  preliminary  remarks  on 
the  ftrudure  of  vegetables,  we  ftnll  now  proceed  to 
give  an  abridged  accoont  of  th^  manner  in  which 
M.  Mongez  explains  their  petrifadion. 

In  proportion  to  the  tendemefs  and  bad  quality  of 
wood,  it  imbibes  the  greater  quantity  of  water; 
therefore  this  fort  will  unqueRionably  petrify  more 
eafily  than  that  which  is  hard.  It  is  thought  that  all 
the  petrified  wood  fo  often  found  in  Hungary  has  been 
originally  foft,  fuch  as  firs  or  poplars.  Suppofg  a 
piece  of  wood  buried  in  the  earth ; if  it  be  very  dry. 


which  were  foimerly  occupied  by  the  wood  are  now  it  will  fock  up  the  moifture  which  furrountU  it  likte 
left  empty  in  the  form  of  pores.  This  operation  of  a fpunge.  This  moifture,, by  penetrating  it,  will  di- 
nature  produces  no  apparent  difference  either  of  the  Late  all  the  parts  of  which  it  is  compofcd.  The  tra- 
fize  or  of  the  ftiape  ; but  it  occafions,  both  at  rhe  chi*,  or  air-vcffela,  will  be  filled  firft,  and  then  the 
furface  and  in  the  infide,  a change  of  fubftance,  and  lymphatic  veil. Is  and  thofe  which  contain  th t fuccut 
the  ligneous  texture  is  inverted;  that  in  to  fay,  that  propnui,  at  they  are  like  wife  empty.  The  water  which 
which  was  pore  in  the  natural  wood,  becomes  folia  forms  this  moifture  keeps  in  diltolution  a greater  or 


in  that  which  is  petrified  ; and  that  which  was  fo 
lid  or  full  in  the  firft  (late,  becomes  porous  in  the 
fccond.  In  this  way,  fays  M.  Mufard,  petrified  wood 
Is  much  lefs  extended  in  pores  than  folid  parts,  and 
at  the  fame  time  forms  a bo  ly  much  more  denfe  and 
heavy  than  the  Gift.  As  the  pores  communicate  from 


a Icfs  quantity  of  earth  ; and  this  earth,  detached, 
and  carried  along  in  its  courfc,  is  reduced  to  fuch  an 
attenuated  tlate,  that  it  efcap<s  our  eyes  and  keeps 
itfelf  fufpended,  whethei  by  the  medium  of  fixed  air 
or  by  the  motion  of  the  water.  Such  is  the  lapidific 
fluid.  Upon  evaporation,  or  the  departure  of  the 
the  circumference  to  the  centre,  the  petrifadion  ought  mcnflnium,  this  earth,  fand,  or  metal,  again  appears 
to  licgin  at  the  centre,  and  end  with  the  circumfe-  in  the  form  of  precipitate  or  fediment  in  the  cavities 
rtnee  of  the  organic  bo Jy  fubjeded  to  the  action  of  of  the  vcffclr,  which  by  degrees  ate  filled  with  it. 
the  lapidific  fluids.  Such  is  the  origin  of  pctrifac-  This  earth  is  there  moulded  with  exadnrfs : The 

lapfie  of  time,  the  fimulttneous  and  partial  attradioa 
of  the  particles,  make  them  adhere  to  one  another ; 
the  lateral  fudion  of  the  furrounding  fibres,  the  ob- 
ftrudion  of  the  moulds,  and  the  hardening  of  the 
moulded  earth,  become  general ; and  there  confifti  no- 


origin  of  pet  r 1 tac- 
tions. They  are  organized  bodies  which  have  under- 
gone changes  at  the  bottom  of  the  fca  or  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  and  which  have  been  buried  by  various 
accidents  at  different  depths  under  the  ground. 

In  order  to  underftand  properly  the  detail  of  the 


formation  of  petrified  bodies,  it  is  neceffary  10  be  well  thing  but  earthy  fubftance  which  prevents  the  fink- 
acquainted  with  all  their  conftituent  parts.  Let  us  ing  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  If  the  depofit  ia 
take  wood  for  an  example.  Wood  is  partly  folid  and  formed  of  a matter  in  general  pretty  pure,  it  pre- 
partly  porous.  The  folid  parts  confift  of  a fubftance,  fenres  a whiter  and  clearer  colour  than  the  reft  of  the 
hard,  ligneous,  and  enmpad,  which  forms  the  fupport  wood ; and  as  the  concentric  layrrs  are  only  per- 
of  the  vegetable  ; the  porous  parts  confift  of  vcfiels  ceptible  and  diftind  in  the  wood,  becaufe  the  vef- 


or  interdicts  which  run  vertically  and  horizontally 
a croft  the  ligneous  fibres,  and  which  ferve  forcondud- 
ing  air,  lymph,  and  other  fluids.  Among  thcfc  vcf- 
fels,  the  tiachi*  which  rife  in  fpiral  forms,  and  which 
contain  only  air,  are  tafilv  diftingutflied.  The  cylin 


fcls  are  there  more  apparent  on  account  of  their  fizc, 
the  little  earthy  cylinders,  in  the  ftate  of  petrified 
wood,  muft  be  there  a little  larger,  and  consequently 
muft  reprefent  cxadly  the  turnings  and  fepirationa 
of  thefe  layers.  At  the  place  of  the  utriculi,  globules 


dric  veffcls,  fome  of  whicn  contain  lymph,  and  others  are  obferved,  of  which  the  ftiapes  are  as  various  at  th* 
the  fucrus  proprius , are  full  only  during  the  life  of  the  mouida  wherein  they  are  formed  The  anaftomofes 
vegetable.  After  its  death  they  become  vacant  by  of  the  proper  and  lymphatic  veffcls,  form  bcfidcs  points 
the  evaporation  and  abfence  of  the  fluids  with  which  of  fupport  or  reunion  for  this  ftony  fubftance. 
they  were  formerly  filled.  All  thuTe  vcffeU,  whether  With  regard  to  holes  formed  by  worms  in  any 
afeending  or  defeending,  unite  with  one  another,  and  bits  of  wood,  before  they  had  been  buried  io  the 
form  great  cavities  in  the  wood  and  in  the  bark.  Ac-  earth,  the  lapidific  fluid,  in  penetrating  thefe  great 
cording  to  Malpighi  and  Duhamcl,  the  ligneous  fibres  cavities,  depoGt*  there  as  eafily  the  cart! 
are  thcmfelves  tubular,  and  afford  a paffage  to  certain 
liquors  ; in  fhort,  the  wood  and  bark  are  interfperfed 
with  utriculi  of  different  ftiapes  and  fizes.  The  aug- 
mentation of  the  trunk  in  thickncf,  according  to 
Malpighi,  is  accomplilhed  by  the  annual  addition  of 
a new  exterior  covering  of  fibres  and  of  trachi*.  Ci- 
thers think  that  a concentric  layer  «f  Cap-wood  is 


cavities,  depofits  there  as  eafily  the  earthy  fediment, 
which  is  exadly  moulded  in  them.  Thefe  vermiform 
cylinders  are  fomewhat  lefs  in  bulk  than  the  holes  ia 
which  they  are  found,  which  is  owing  to  the  retreat 
of  the  more  refined  earth  and  to  its  drying  up. 

Let  any  one  reprefent  to  hitnfclf  this  colledion  of 
little  cylinders,  vertied,  horizontal,  inclined  in  differ- 
ent dirediont,  the  ttony  maffes  of  utriculi  and  of  anaf- 

tomofes, 
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Pvtrifse-  tomofies,  and  he  will  have  an  idea  of  the  ftony  fub- 
t-00,  llancc  which  forms  the  ground  work  of  petrifaction. 
^ ’ Hitherto  not  a (ingle  ligneous  part  is  defiroyed  ; they 
are  all  exiAing,  but  furrounded  on  every  tide  with 
earthy  depot) ti ; and  that  body  which,  during  life,  was 
compiled  of  folid  and  of  empty  parti,  is  now  entucly 
folid 7 it*  dcAruftion  and  decompaction  do  not  take 
lace  till  after  the  formation  of  thefe  little  depofit*. 
n proportion  as  the  water  abandon*  them,  it  pene- 
t rates  the  ligneoua  fubllan-e,  and  defiroys  it  by  an  in- 
fen  Able  fermentation.  *l'he  woody  fibres  being  decom- 
pofed,  form  in  their  turn  voids  and  interfiled,  and 
there  remains  in  the  whole  piece  nothing  but  little  (to- 
ny cylinders.  But  in  proportion  aa  thefe  woody  fibres 
disappear,  the  furrounding  moillure,  loaded  with  earth 
in  the  date  of  diffrlutioo,  does  not  fail  to  penetrate 
the  piece  of  wood,  and  to  remain  in  its  new  cavities. 
The  new  depofit  a flumes  exactly  the  form  of  decompo- 
fed  fibres  ; it  envelopes  in  its  turn  the  little  cylinders 
which  were  formed  in  their  cavities,  anti  ends  by  in- 
corporating with  them.  We  may  fuppofc  here,  that 
in  proportion  as  it  decompofes,  there  it  a reaction  of 
the  ligneous  part  againfl  the  lapidific  fluid  : from  this 
reaction  a colour  arifes  which  (tains  more  or  lei's  the 
new  depofit  ; and  this  colour  will  make  it  eafily  difiin- 
guifhable  from  that  which  has  been  laid  in  the  infidc 
of  the  vefTcl*.  In  all  petrified  wood  this  (hade  is  ge- 
nerally perceptible. 

We  have  then,  fays  M.  Mongez,  four  diAinft  c- 
pochs  in  the  proccfs  by  which  nature  converts  a piece 
of  wood  into  flooe,  or,  to  fpeak  more  juflly,  by  which 
(he  fubftitutes  a Aony  depofit  in  its  place:  1.  Perfect 

vegetable  wood,  that  is  to  fay,  wood  compofed  of  folid 
and  of  empty  parts,  of  ligneous  fibres,  and  of  veficls. 
2.  Wood  having  its  vcflcls  obitruCted  and  choaked 
up  by  an  earthy  depofit,  while  its  folid  parts  remain 
unaltered.  3.  The  folid  parts  attacked  and  decompo- 
fed,  forming  new  cavities  betwixt  the  Aony  cylinders, 
which  remain  in  the  fame  Aate,  and  which  fupport  the 
whole  mafs.  4.  Thefe  new  cavities  filled  with  new 
depofit s,  which  incorporate  with  the  cylinders,  and 
compofc  nothing  elfe  but  one  general  earthy  mafs  re- 
presenting exactly  the  piece  of  wood. 

Among  the  petrifactions  of  vegetables  called  dendra- 
fact , are  found  parts  of  (hrubs,  Acres,  roots,  portions 
of  the  trunk,  fome  fruits,  5cc.  We  muA  not,  however, 
confound  the  impreflions  of  modes,  ferns,  and  leaves, 
nor  incruftations,  with  petrifactions. 

Among  the  petrifactions  of  animals,  we  find  (hells, 
cruAaceous  animals,  polyparii,  fome  worms,  the  bony 
parts  of  fifties  and  of  amphibious  animals,  few  or  no 
real  infeCts,  rarely  birds  and  quadrupeds,  together  with 
the  bony  portions  of  the  human  body.  The  cornua 
ammonia  are  petrified  ferpents ; and  with  regard  to  fi- 
gured and  accidental  bodies,  thefe  are  lu/iu  nalur *. 

In  order,  fays  M.  Bertrand,  in  his  DiQionnaire  det 
Foffdat  that  a body  lhould  become  petrified,  it  is  ne- 
cefiary  tbat  it  be,  I.  Capable  of  picfervation  under 
ground : a.  That  it  be  flickered  from  the  air  and  run- 
ning water  (the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  ptove  that  bo- 
dies which  have  no  connexion  with  free  air,  preserve 
themfclves  untouched  and  entire).  3.  Tbat  it  be  f«- 
cared  from  conofive  exhalations.  4.  That  it  be  in  a 
place  where  there  are  vapour*  or  liquids,  loaded  either 
with  metallic  or  Aony  particles  in  a Aatc  of  diiTolution, 


and  which,  without  deflroying  the  body,  penetrate  it,  P«uJ*c- 
impregnate  it,  and  unite  with  it  in  proportion  as  its  tto*:-  , 
parts  are  diffipated  by  evaporation.  ¥ 

It  is  a qucAion  of  greit  importance  among  natural- 
iAs,  to  know  the  time  which  Nature  employs  in  pe- 
trifying bodies  of  an  ordinary  fize. — It  was  the  with 
of  the  late  emperor,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  that  fome 
means  ftiould  be  taken  for  determining  this  qucAion. 

M.  le  Chevalier  de  BaiUu,  director  of  the  cabinet  of 
natural  biAory  of  his  imperial  majefty,  and  fome  other  j- 
naturaliAs,  had,  feveral  years  ago,  the  idea  of  making 
a refcarch  which  might  throw  tome  light  upon  it.  His 
imperial  mijeAy  being  informed  by  the  unanimous  ob- 
fervations  of  modern  hiAorians  snd  geographers,  that 
certain  pillars  which  ire  actually  feen  m the  Danube 
in  Gcrvia,  near  Belgrade,  are  remains  of  the  bridge 
which  Trajan  conHruCtcd  over  that  river,  prefumed 
that  thefe  pillars  having  been  preferved  for  fo  ma- 
ny ages  behoved  to  be  petrified,  and  that  they 
would  fumifti  fome  information  with  regard  to  the 
time  which  nature  employs  in  changing  wood  into 
Aoue.  The  emperor  thinking  this  hope  well  founded, 
and  wiJYng  to  fatisfy  his  curiofity,  ordered  his  an- 
baflador  at  the  court  of  ConAantinople  to  afic  perreif- 
fion  to  take  up  from  the  Danube  one  of  the  pillars  of 
Trajan's  bridge.  The  petition  was  granted,  and  on*, 
of  the  pillar*  was  accordingly  taken  up  } from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  petri  fad  ion  had  only  advanced 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  the  fpace  of  1 500  years. 

There  are,  however,  certain  waters  in  which  this  tranf- 
mutation  is  more  readily  accompli fticd. — PetrifaCkiont' 
appear  to  be  formed  more  (lowly  in  earths  that  are  po- 
rous arid  in  a (light  degree  moifi  than  in  water  itfeif. 

When  the  foundations  of  the  city  of  Quebec  in  Ca- 
nada were  dug  up,  a petrified  favage  was  found  among' 
the  lall  beds  to  which  they  proceeded.  Although  there 
was  no  idea  of  the  time  at  which  this  man  had  been 
buried  under  the  ruins,  it  is  however  true,  that  his 
quiver  and  srrows  were  Aill  well  preferved.  In  dig- 
ging a lead-mine  in  Dcrbyfhire  in  1744,  a human  (ke- 
letou  was  found  among  flags  horns.  It  is  impoffible 
to  fay  bow  many  ages  this  carcafe  had  lain  there.  In  * 
1693  the  entire  (kclcton  of  an  elephant  was  dug  up- 
ncar  Tonna  in  Thuringia.  Some  time  before  this  e- 
poch  the  petrified  (kclcton  of  a crocodile  was  found  ini 
the  mines  of  that  country.  We  might  cite  another 
fa&  equally  curious  which  happened  at  the  beginning 
of  the  tafi  century.  John  Muntc,  curate  of  Sljegarp* 
in  Scania,  and  fcvcral  of  his  pariAiioners,  wilhing  to 
procure  turf  from  a drained  mar(hy  foil,  found,  fome 
feet  below  ground,  an  entire  cart  with  the  ikeletons  of 
the  horfes  and  carter.  It  is  orefumed  thst  there  had 
formerly  been  alike  in  tbat  place,  and  that  the  csrter* 
attempting  to  pafs  over  on  the  ice,  had  by  that  means- 

f>robably  periftted.  In  fine,  wood  partly  foffil  and  part- 
y coaly  has  been  found  at  a peat  depth,  in  the  clay 
of  which  tile  was  made  for  the  Abbey  of  Fontenay. 

It  is  but  very  lately  that  foffil  wood  was  difeovered  at 
the  depth  of  75  feet  in  a well  betwixt  Iffi  and  Vausrcs 
near  Paris.  This  wood  was  in  (and  betwixt  a bed  of 
clay  and  pyrites,  and  water  was  found  four  feet  lower 
than  the  pyrites.  M.  de  Laumont,  infpeftor  general 
of  the  mines,  fays  {'Journal  de  PbjJime , Mai  1736',  that 
in  the  lead-mine  at  Pontpcanncar  Kennes,  is  a fiffure, 
perhaps  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  I11  that  fifiure,  fea- 
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rtJffoc*  flidl#,  rounded  pebbles,  and  an  entire  beech,  have  been 
. found  240  feet  deep.  This  beech  was  bid  horizon* 
’ tally  in  the  direflion  of  the  fiflure.  Its  bark  was  con- 
verted into  pyrites,  the  fap-wood  into  jet,  and  the 
» centre  into  coni. 

A gieat  ranny  pieces  of  petrified  wood  are  found  in 
different  counties  of  France  and  Sivoy.  In  Coboarg 
in  Smuiy,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Mtfnia,  tree*  of 
a coniidcrabic  thicknef*  tnve  been  taken  from  the 
eatth,  which  were  entirely  changed  into  a very  fine 
agate,  a*  alfo  their  branches  and  their  roots.  In 
{awing  them,  the  annual  circles  of  their  growth  have 
been  diftingui/hed.  Pieces  have  been  taken  up,  on 
which  it  was  diftmctly  feen  that  they  had  been  gnaw- 
ed by  worms  ; othem  bear  vicible  marks  of  the  hatchet. 
Jo  fine,  pieces  have  been  found  which  were  petrified 
at  one  end,  while  the  other  ill'll  remained  in  the  ftate 
of  wood  fit  for  being  burned.  It  appears  then  that 
petrified  wood  is  a great  deallefs  rate  in  nature  than  is 
commonly  imagined. 

Cronftedt  has  excluded  petrifaflions  from  any  place 
in  the  body  of  his  fyftem  of  mineralogy,  but  takes 
notice  of  them  in  his  appendix.  He  diftisgsifS!!  them 
by  the  name  of  Mmtralin  Larvaia*  and  defines  them 
to  be  “ mineral  bodies  in  the  form  of  animals  or  vege- 
tabl'i.*'  The  soft  remarkable  obfervations  concerning 
them,  according  to  Mr  Kirwan,  who  differs  in  fume 
particulars  from  Mongez,  are  as  follow,  r.  Thofc  of 
Ihdlf  are  found  on  or  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  { 
thofe  of  fi/h  deeper?  and  thofc  of  wood  deeper  ft  ill. 
Shells  in  fubftance  are  found  in  vaft  quantities,  and  at 
confiderable  depths.  2.  The  fubftances  moll  fufeep- 
tible  of  petrifaction  are  thefe  which  moft  refill  the  pu- 
trefactive procefs;  of  which  kind  are  Ihefl*,  the  harder 
kinds  of  wood,  &c.;  while  the  foftcr  parts  of  animals, 
which  cafily  putrefy,  are  fcldom  met  with  in  a petri- 
fied ftate.  3.  They  are  moil  commonly  found  in  ftrata 
of  marl,  chalk, hmeftone,  or  clay:  fcldom  in  fandftone, 
11  ill  more  fcldom  in  gypfum  ; and  never  in  gneifs,  gra- 
nite, babltes,  or  fchoerl.  Sometimes  they  are  found 
in  pyrites,  and  ores  of  iron,  copper,  and  filvfcr  ; con- 
fiding almoft  always  of  that  kind  of  earth  or  other  mi- 
neral which  fuvToimds  them ; fometimea  of  fdex,  agate, 
or  cornelian.  4.  They  are  found  in  climates  where  the 
* animal*  therofelves  could  not  have  exifted.  5.  Tbofe 
found  in  date  or  clay  are  comprefled  and  flattened. 

The  different  fpccics  of  petrifadlioas,  according  to 
Cronftedt,  are, 

I.  7 err*  l. of  vet*  ; extraneous  bodies  changed  into 
n limy  fubftance  or  calcareous  changes.  Thefe  are,  t. 
Loofe  or  friable.  2.  Indurated.  The  former  are  of 
a chalky  nature  in  form  of  vegetables  or  animals  ; the 
fecund  filled  with  folid  limeftone  in  the  fame  forms. 
Some  are  found  entirely  changed  into  a calcareous  fpar. 
All  of  them  arc  found  in  France,  Sweden,  and  other 
countries  in  great  plenty. 

Op  thefe  petrifaction*  Cronftedt  obfeives,  that  /hells 
m.u  corals  are  compr  fed  of  limy  matter  even  when  ft  ill 
inhabited  by  theit  animals  hut  they  arc  clalfcd  among 
the  petrifactions  as  foon  as  tlie  calcareous  particles 
have  obtained  a new  arrangement  \ for  example,  when 
the)-  have  become  fparry  ; filled  with  calcareous  earth 
either  hardened  or  loofc,  or  when  they  lie  in  the  ftratr  of 
the  earth.  “Thefe,  fays  he,  form  the  greateft  part  of  the 
iulHl  tolk&iuni  which  are  fo  iaduftnouily  made,  often 
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without  any  regard  to  the  principal  and  only  ofe  they  Petnfer* 
can  be  of,  viz  that  of  enriching  zoology.  Mincrrlogtfls  l,c* 
are  fatkfied  with  feeing  the  poflibility  of  the  changes 
the  limeftone  undergoes  in  regard  to  its  panicles;  and 
alfo  with  receiving  fome  infight  into  the  alteration  which 
the  eatth  has  been  fuSje£t  to  from  tbe  date  of  the 
ftrata  which  are  now  found  in  it/*  The  calcined  /hells, 
where  the  petrifactions  are  of  a limy  or  chalky  nature, 
anfwer  extremely  well  as  a manure  ; but  the  indurated 
kind  ferve  only  for  making  grottoes.  Gvpfeoos  petri- 
faftious  are  extremely  rare  ; however,  Chardin  informs 
us  that  he  had  fcen  a lizird  inclofcd  in  a Hone  o:  that 
kind  in  Perfia. 

II.  Larva;,  or  bodies  changed  into  a flinty  fubftance. 

Thefe  are  all  indurated,  and  are  of  the  following  fpe- 
cies.  1,  Cornelians  in  form  of  /hells  from  the  river 
Tomm  in  Sil»cria.  2.  Agate  in  form  of  wood  ; a piece 
of  which  is  faid  to  be  in  the  celled  ion  of  the  Couot 
<k  Tcffin.  3.  Corailoids  of  white  flint  ( Millepva) 
found  in  Sweden.  4.  Wood  of  yellow  flint  found  in 
Itsly,  in  Turkey  near  Adrianopfc,  and  produced  by 
the  waters  of  Lough  neagb  in  Ireland. 

III.  J.arv * yfrgillact* ; where  the  bodies  appear  to 
be  changed  into  clay.  Thefe  are  found  either  loofe 
and  friable,*  or  indurated.  Of  the  former  kind  is  a 
piece  of  porcelain  clay  met  with  in  a certain  colledion, 
with  all  the  marks  of  the  root  of  a tree  upon  it.  Of 
the  latter  kind  is  the  olleocoHa  j which  is  faid  to  be 
the  roots  of  the  poplar-tree  changed,  and  not  to  con- 
fifl  of  any  calcareous  fubftance.  A fort  of  foflile  ivo- 
ry, with  all  the  properties  of  clay,  is  faid  likes*  ife  to  be 
found  in  fome  places. 

IV.  2,«nv  Infant* ; where  the  fnbftances  are  im- 
pregnated with  great  quantities  of  falts.  Human  bo- 
dies  have  been  twice  found  impregnated  with  vitriof 
of  iron  in  the  mine  of  Falun,  in  the  province  of  Da- 
larne  in  Sweden.  One  of  them  was  kept  for  fever al 
yenra  in  a gUfs  cafe,  but  at  laft  began  to  moulder  and 
fall  to  pieces.  Turf  and  roots  of  trees  are  Kkewife 
found  in  water  ftrongly  impregnated  with  vitriol. 

They  do  not  fiame,  but  look  like  a coal  in  a ftrong 
fire  ; neither  do  they  decay  in  the  air. 

V.  Bodies  penetrated  by  mineral  inflammable  fub- 
(lances.  1.  By  pit-coal,  foch  as  wood  ; whence  fome 
have  imagined  coal  to  have  been  originally  produced 
from  wood.  Some  of  thefe  fobftances  are  fully  fatu- 
rated  with  the  coaly  matter  ; others  not.  Amang  the 
former  Cronftedt  reckons  jet ; among  the  latter  the 
fubftance  called  mumia  vegetal*  fiit  which  is  of  a loofc 
texture,  rcfcmbling  amber,  and  may  be  ufed  as  fuch. 

2.  Thofe  penetrated  by  afphaltum  or  rock-oil.  The 
only  example  of  thefe  given  by  our  author  is  a kind 
of  turf  in  tbe  province  of  Shone  in  Sweden.  The  E- 
gyptian  mummies,  he  obfenres,  cannot  have  any  place 
among  this  fpccics,  a*  they  btc  impregnated  artificially 
with  afphaltum,  in  a manner  fimihir  to  wfrrt  happens 
naturally  with  the  wood  and  coaly  matter  in  the  laft 
fpe?ic«.  3.  Thofc  impregnated  with  folphnr  which  has 
diflolvcd  iron,  Of  with  jyritrr.  Human  bodies,  bivalve 
and  univalve  (hells  and  infers,  have  been  all  found  in 
this  ftate ; and  the  laft  are  found  in  the  alum  ftate  at 
Andrarum,  in  the  province  of  Skone  in  Sweden. 

VI.  Larva  mrie/f/er*  / where  the  bodies  nre  im- 
pregnated with  metris.  Thefe  arc,-  1.  Covered  with 
native  filter  j which  is  found  oa  tbt  furface  of  /fie/l* 
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i.  Where  the  metsl  is  minerallfcJ  with  have  referred  this  to  the  genus  which  Uhnftu  tnd  tfct  V«**»*»4 


P»»rl/w.  in  England. 
tw:i  copper  ^-nd  fulphur.  Of  this  kind  t%  the  fihlerU  or 

* grey  Clwer  ore,  in  the  (hanc  of  ears  of  corn,  and  fup- 

pofed  to  be  ve*eta' le*,  found  in  argillaceous  date  at 
Fmnkenbcrg  and  Tahlitteren  in  Heffe.  3.  Larva 
<upriftr*t  where  the  t odies  are  impregnated  with  cop- 
per.  l*o  this  fpreie^  principally  belong  the  Turquoti'c 
or  Turkey  (tones,  improperly  fo  called  ; being  ivory 
and  bone*  of  the  elephant  or  other  animals  impreg- 
nated with  copper.  See  Tuaceoisx.  h t Simorc  in 
Languedoc  there  are  bone*  of  anirols  dug  up,  which, 
during  calcination,  afliune  a blue  colour  ; but  accord- 
ing to  Cronlicdt  it  is  not  probable  that  thefeowe  their 
colour  to  copper.  3.  With  mineralifed  copper.  Of 
thefe  our  author  give*  two  examples.  One  is  where 
the  copper  is  mine  nil  i fed  with  fulphur  and  iron,  form- 
ing a yellow  nrrcafit ical  ore.  With  this  fume  flirlls 
arc  impregnated  which  lie  upon  a bed  of  loadftone  in 
Norway.  Other  petrifactions  of  this  kind  are  found 
iu  the  form  of  fifh  in  different  parts  of  Germany.  The 
other  kind  is  where  the  copper  is  impregnated  with  ful- 
phur and filvcr.  Ot  this  kin  "is the  grey filvtr orc,like curs 
o*  corn,  found  *n  the  flitc  quarries  ut  Hefl*c.  4 Larva 
ftrrifer*%  with  iron  in  form  of  a calx,  w hich  has  af- 
fumed  ti  e place  or  (hap**  of  extraneous  bodies.  Thefe 
ore  either  lorfe  or  in  'urated-  vO*  the  loofr  kind  arc 
fume  roots  of  trees  found  a*  the  Like  l.angelm  \ in  Fin- 
lain!  The  indurated  kmda  arc  extmphfud  in  fome 
wkx  d found  ft  OibUhm  in  Bnhrma.  5 Where  the 
ire  n is  mineral. led,  as  in  the  pyritaceous  lar\ x,  already 
deferihed. 

VII.  Where  the  bodies  arc  tending  to  drcompofi 
tion,  or  in  a way  of  drftiultion.  Among  thefe,  our 
author  enummues  Mould  and  Turf,  which  fee  ; as 
alfo  C t st s nt.  Mo*  tax,  Rocs,  Sakd,  ShLrniiTJC, 
Stone,  and  Warn.  Sec  likcwife  the  article  Fossil, 
Hatts  CC  and  CCI,  and  Mov-vtaim. 

Wt  ftiali  add  the  hftUwng  rieficription  of  a very  ru- 
ticui  animal  pttnfalt  on.  The  Abbe  dc  Sauva.  cs, 
cele'  rated  for  his  refined  taftc  and  knowledge  in  na 
tural  hillory,  in  a tour  through  Languedoc,  between 
Alai  and  Ur.e*,  met  with  a narrow  vein  of  no  more 
than  two  tuifes  wide,  which  erodes  the  road,  and  is 
bor  lercd  on  one  fide  l y a grey  dirty  foil,  and  on  the 
other  hy  a dry  Tandy  e rth,  each  or  a vaft  extent,  and 
on  a level  with  the  narrow  vcirt  which  feparates  them 
In  this  narrow  vein  only  arr  contained  petrified  (hells, 
cem<  nted  together  hy  a whitifh  marl.  They  are  in 
prodigious  plenty  ; among  which  there  is  one  fuccies 
which  the  Al  I c does  not  rememher  to  have  known 
to  have  been  anywhrre  described,  and  may  probably 
be  a new  a.quifilion  to  natural  hiftory. 

This  ftitM  h?s  the  (hape  of  a horn,  fomewhat  in- 
rurv  ted  tow  rria  the  hale.  (Set  figure  9 Plstf 
CCCLXXXVIH)  It  feems  compwfcd  of  ftvcral 
cups,  lc(  into  each  other,  which  ate  fometimes  found 
firp  uatc.  They  have  all  deep  channela,  which  extend, 
as  in  many  other  (hell-,  from  thcb  ’fe  to  the  aperture  ; 
the  projecting  riba  which  term  thefe  channels  aic  moil- 
ly  worn  away,  ! eing  nrely  to  be  found  entire.  Some 
times  feveral  arc  grouped  together;  and  as  a proof 
that  tiny  arc  not  a fortuitous  . (T  mblage  caufcd  by  the 
pr  in  faction.  they-  are  fixed  together  through  their 
wl  ole  length,  in  Uuh  foil,  that  their  bafe  and  aperture 
are  regularly  turned  the  fame  way.  The  Abl*c  fhoukj 
V ql.  XIV.  Part  1. 


Marquis  d*  rgcnwille  named  tienta/u , had  thi  y not  ^ 
bm  let  into  caeh  other.  He  found  fome  of  them 
whofc  aperture  or  hollow  was  not  ft.  ppei  up  by  the 
petrifaction,  and  feemed  as  cones  adapted  to  one  ano- 
ther (fig  to),  forming  a row  of  oarrow  cells,  fepjiratcl 
by  a very  thin  partition  : this  row  occupied  not  more 
than  one  half  of  the  cavity  of  the  (hell. 

Our  article  has  already  extended  to  fuih  a length  as 
to  preclude  any  further  additions;  we  cannot,  how* 
ever,  frnilh  it  without  obfcrvmg,  that  feflil  1 ones  are 
very  common  in  Dalmatia.  They  are  of  various  kinds, 
and  in  their  nature,  apparently  very  extraoidinary;  but 
we  have  found  no  tolerable  account  or  probable  con- 
jecture of  their  otigin.  Vitaliano  Donati  of  PaJua,  in 
bis  Sag^io  foprali  la  fionc  naturalt  JtU'  sldrtatu 0,  was 
the  firtl  who  look  notice  of  them  ; and  Furtis,  in  h:» 
travels  into  Dalmatia,  has  given  a copious  account  of 
them.  They  are  muft  common  in  tilt  illart  's  ol  Cher/o 
and  QJic.ro.  S.e  Fortis’s  Travels  into  D.lnatia,  page 
4^0—465,  and  onr  rticle  Vitaliano.- 

PETRIFIED  City.  The  (lory  of  a petrified  city 
is  well  knowriall  ever  Africa,  and  has  been  believed  hy 
mary  confidcnblc  perfons  even  in  Europe.  Louis  XIV. 
wiv  fo  fully  peifuadcd  o:  its  reality,  that  he  ordered 
his  amb  flador  to  proruic  ihe  body  of  a ma^  petrfied 
from  it  at  any  price.  Dr  Shaw  s account  of  this  affair 
is  as  follows:  “ About  40  years  ago  now  more  than 
70),  when  M.  1c  Maire  was  the  French  conful  it 
Tripoli,  he  marie  great  inquiries,  by  order  of  the 
French  court,  into  the  truth  01  the  report  concerning  a 
petrified  city  at  Ku  Sem;  and  am  ngll  other  vety  cu- 
rious accounts  relating  to  this  place,  he  told  me  1 re- 
markable circumit  nice,  to  the  great  difbrtdii,  and  even 
coofut -tion,  of  all  th  t had  1 ecu  to  pofitivcly  a.!  voiced 
with  regard  to  the  petrified  oodics  of  men,  children, 
and  other  ar.itnalv 

“ Some  of  the  janizaries,  who,  in  collerilin^  tribute, 
travcrle  the  diftrict  of  Ras  Sem,  promifed  him,  that, 
as  an  adult  ptrfon  would  be  too  enmberfome,  they 
would  unsk'rt.nke,  for  a certain  number  of  dollar**,  to 
bring  him  Iron*  th>n.e  the  body  of  a little  child. 
Alter  a preat  many  pretended  difficulties,  dcinys,  and 
difappointnunt-ithey  produced  at  length  a little  Curid# 
wbith  they  had  -ound,  as  he  learned  afterwar  .s,  among 
the  ruins  of  Leptis  ; and,  to  Lonccal  the  deceit,  they 
broke  off  the  quiver,  and  fome  other  of  the  iltftinguilh- 
in^;  ihara&ciitlics  of  that  deity.  However,  he  paid 
(hem  tor  it,  according  to  promilc,  icoo  dollars,  which 
is  about  150 1.  ftcrliug  of  our  inoney,  as  a reward  for 
their  faithful  fcrvice  and  haamlous  un  lertaking  ; ha- 
ving run  the  rifk,  as  they  pretended  ol  be  ng  firangJcd 
if  they  fhoull  h«ve  been  tlcovcred  in  thus  delivering 
up  to  an  infidel  one  of  thoft  unfortunate  Mahometan*, 
as  they  take  them  origin  . lly  to  have  been. 

if  But  uotw  itlill  iiH'mg  tins  t heat  and  impofition  h -4 
m dc  the  conful  defift  liom  fe4ithiu>j  after  the  pitri- 
fie  t bodies  0!:  men  and  other  animals;  yet  there  was 
one  matter  of  Uct,  as  he  told  me,  whuh  ftill  very 
ftrangrjy  tqj- arraflpd  him,  and  even  llrMi^iy  enga.'ed 
him  in  Uvnurot  the  current  report  and  tradition.  I his 
was  feme  little  loaves  of  bread,  as  he  called  them, 
which  had  been  brought  to  him  from  that  place.  His 
reasoning,  indeed,  thereupon,  provided  the  pretended 
matter  of  fa&  had  been  dear  aud  evident,  was  juft  and 
I i fatibUdory  ; 
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fitisfaAory;  for  where  we  find  loavet  o?  bread,  thexe, 
» c‘ty'  as  he  urged,  fome  pcrfons  muft  hare  been  employed  in 
making  them,  a«  well  as  others  for  whom  they  w^fe 
prepared  One  of  thefe  loaves  he  had,  among  other 
petrification*,  very  fortunately  brought  with  him  to 
Cairo,  where  1 faw  it,  and  found  it  to  be  an  echinites 
of  the  difeoid  kind,  of  the  fame  falhion  with  one 
I had  lately  found  m l brought  with  me  from  the 
deferts  of  Marah.  We  may  therefore  rcafona1  ly 
conclude,  that  there  it  nothing  to  be  found  at  Ras 
Mem,  unlcf*  it  Le  the  trunks  of  trees,  echinites,  and 
fiich  petrification*  as  have  been  difeovered  at  other 
place** 

“ M.  le  Maire’s  inquiries,  which  we  find  were  flip- 
ported  by  the  promife  nnj  performance  of  great  re- 
wards, have  brought  nothing  further  to  light.  He 
could  never  learn  that  any  traces  of  wallf,  or  buddings, 
or  animals,  or  utefifils,  were  ever  to  be  fecn  within  the 
verge  of  thefe  pretended  petrification*.  The  like  ac- 
count I had  from  a Sicilian  renegado,  who  was  the  ja- 
nizary that  attended  me  whilft  I was  in  Egypt  ; and 
as  in  his  earlier  yer.rs  he  had  been  a fol  :ier  of  Tripoli, 
be  afTured  me  that  he  had  been  fcvcral  times  at  Ras 
Sem.  This  I h d confirmed  agu’n  in  my  return  from 
the  Levant  by  the  interpreter  of  the  Bntifh  fattory 
at  Tunis,  who  was  likewife  a Sicilian  renegado ; and 
being  the  libertus  or  freedman  of  the  bafliaw  of  Tri- 
poli, was  preferred  by  him  to  be  the  bey  or  viceroy 
of  the  province  of  Darns,  where  Ras  Srm  was  imme- 
diately under  hi*  jurifdi&ion.  His  account  was  like- 
wife  the  fame  ; neither  had  he  ever  feen,  in  hi*  fre- 
quent journeys  over  this  diftriH,  any  other  petrifica- 
tion* than  what  arc  above- mentioned.  So  that  the 
petrified  city,  with  its  wallf,  tallies,  ft  reels,  (hops, 
cattle,  inhabitants,  and  utrafils,  were  all  of  them  at 
fir  ft  the  mere  inventions  of  the  Arabs,  and  afterwar!* 
prop  gated  by  fuch  perfons,  who,  like  the  Tripoli 
ambaflador,  and  his  friend  above  mentioned,  were  cre- 
dulous enough  to  believe  them. 

*»  However,  there  is  one  remarkable  circumftancc 
relating  to  Ras  Scm  that  defervts  well  to  be  recorded. 
When  the  winds  have  blown  away  the  billows  of  fand 
which  frequently  cover  and  conceal  thefe  petrification*, 
they  difeover,  in  fome  of  the  lower  and  more  deprefled 
places  of  this  diftrift,  fcvcral  little  pools  of  water, 
which  is  ofually  of  fo  ponderous  a nature,  that,  upon 
drinking  it,  it  paffes  through  the  body  like  quickfilver. 
This  perhaps  may  be  that  petrifying  fluid  which  lus 
all  along  contributed  to  the  conrerfion  of  the  palm- 
trees  and  the  echini  into  (lone  : for  the  formation  not 
only  of  thefe,  but  of  petrification*  of  all  kinds,  may 
be  entirely  owing  to  their  having  firft  of  all  lodged  in 
a bed  of  loam,  clay,  fand,  or  fome  other  proper  nidus 
or  matrix,  and  afterwards  gradually  been  adled  upon 
and  pervaded  by  fuch  a petrifying  fluid  aa  we  may  fup- 
pofe  this  to  be." 

To  this  account  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fubjoin  the 
memorial  ©f  C .flem  Aga,  the  Tripoli  ambaffador  at 
the  court  of  Britain.  The  city,  he  fays,  is  fituated 
two  days  journey  fouth  from  Onguela,  and  17  days 
journey  from  Tripoli  by  caravan  to  the  foutb-caft. 
“ As  one  of  my  friends  (fays  the  amlaflador)  defirrd 
me  to  fL ivc  him  :n  writing  an  account  of  what  I knew 
touching  the  petrified  city,  I told  kirn  what  1 had 
beatd  from  different  perfons,  and  particularly  from  the 


mouth  of  one  man  of  credit  who  had  been  on  thePctnjVi 
fpot : that  is  to  fay,  that  it  was  a very  fpacious  city,  ha 
of  a round  form,  having  great  and  fmall  ftreets  there- 
in,  furnilhrd  with  (hops,  with  a vaft  caflle  magnifi- 

ccntly  built : that  be  had  feen  there  feveral  forts  of  ■ 

trees,  the  raoft  part  olives  an  1 palms,  all  of  ftone,  and 
of  a blue  or  rather  lead  colour : that  he  faw  alfo 
figures  of  men  in  a pnfture  of  exercifing  their  different 
employments;  fome  holding  in  their  bin  Is  Hud.,  other* 
bread,  every  one  doing  fomething,  even  women  fuck- 
ling  their  children,  and  in  the  embrace*  of  their 
hulbands,  all  of  done  : that  he  went«into  the  ccftle  by 
three  different  gates,  though  there  were  many  more, 
where  he  faw  a man  lying  upon  a bed  of  ftone:  that 
there  were  guards  at  the  gates  with  pikes  and  javelins 
in  their  hand* : in  (hort,  that  he  faw  in  this  wonder- 
ful  city  many  forts  of  animals,  ns  camels,  oxen,  horfes, 
affes,  iherp,  and  birds,  all  of  ftone,  and  the  colour 
above-mentioned.  *’ 

We  have  fuhjoined  this  account,  becaufc  it  (hows 
in  ftriking  colours  the  amazing  credulity  of  mankind, 
and  the  avidity  with  which  they  fwallow  the  marvel- 
lous. and  the  difficulty  of  difeovering  the  truth  re- 
fpefting  places  or  things  at  a diftance  from  us. 

PE TROBRUSSI ANS,  a religious  fe&,  which 
had  its  rife  in  France  and  the  Netherlands  about  the 
year  1 1 10.  The  name  ia  derived  from  Peter  Bruji , a 
Provencal,  who  made  the  rcoft  taudaMr  attempt  to  re- 
form the  abufes  and  remove  the  fuperftition  that  dif- 
graccd  the  beautiful  fimplicity  of  the  gofpeL  Hit 
followers  were  numerous  ; and  for  70  years  his  labour 
in  the  rainiftry  was  exemplary  and  unremitted.  He 
was,  however,  burnt  in  the  year  1 1 30  by  an  enraged 
populace  fet  on  by  the  clergy. 

The  chief  of  Bruys'i  followers  was  a monk  named 
Harry ; from  whom  the  Pctrobruffians  were  alfo  called 
Henric'tanx.  Peter  the  Venerable,  abbot  of  Cluguyy 
ha*  an  exprefs  treat ife  againft  the  Petrobrufbsns ; in 
the  preface  to  which  he  reduce*  their  opinions  to  five 
heads.  1.  They  denied  that  children  before  the  age 
•f  rcafon  can  juftified  by  baptifm,  in  regard  it  is 
our  own  faith  that  faves  by  baptifm.  2.  They  held 
that  no  churches  (hould  be  built,  hut  that  thofe  that 
already  are  (hould  be  pulled  down  ; an  inn  being  as 
propir  tor  prayers  as  a temple,  and  a liable  as  an  altar. 

3.  Th  u the  crofc  ought  to  he  pulled  down  and  burnt, 
becati(c  we  ought  to  abhor  the  inftruments  of  our  Sa- 
viour’“  paflion.  4.  That  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Chrill  arc  not  exhibited  in  the  eucharift,  but  merely 
rrprefented  by  their  figures  and  fymbols.  5.  That 
Jhtrrificct,  alms,  prayers,  &c.  do  not  avail  the  dead., 

F Langlois  objects  Msnicbeifm  to  the  Petrobruffiani  y 
and  fays,  they  maintained  two  gods,  the  one  good, 
the  other  evil  : but  this  we  rather  efteem  an  effed  of 
hir  xeal  for  the  catholic  caufe,  which  determined  him 
to  blacken  the  adverfarica  thereof,  than  sny  real  fenti- 
ment  of  the  Petrc  hruffians. 

PETROJOANNI TES.  were  follower*  of  Peter 
John,  or  Peter  Joannis,  i.  e.  Peter  the  fon  of  John,  who 
flourifhed  in  the  i;th  century.  His  dodrine  was  xot 
known  till  after  bis  death,  when  his  body  was  taken 
out  of  his  grave  and  Lurnt  His  opinions  were,  that  be 
alone  had  the  knowledge  of  the  true  fenfe  wherein  the 
apostles  preached  the  gofpel ; that  the  reafonable  fo*l 
is  not  the  fora  of  man  j that  there  is  no  grace  infofcd 
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>ArtbtA'  by  bajfttfm  ; and  that  Jtftii  Chrift  was  pierced  with  a 
lance  on  the  crofs  before  he  expiied. 

* See  fhe-  PETROLEUM  •,  or  Rock  oil  \ a thick  oily 
u/itj,  n°  fuhftance  exu.'ing  out  of  the  earth,  and  collected  on 
44J*  f the  furface  of  will*  in  many  part*  of  the  world.  It 
is  found  on  fotne  in  Italy,  and  in  a defer  ted  mine  in 
the  province  of  D.ilame  in  Sweden.  In  this  laft  place 
it  collects  itfeif  in  fmall  hollow*  of  limedone,  like 
re  An  in  the  wood  of  the  pine-tree.  It  i*  found  trick- 
ling from  the  rocks,  or  ifliiing  from  the  earth,  in 
- many  p rt*  of  the  duchy  of  Modena,  and  in  various 

parts  of  France,  Switaerland,  Germany,  and  Scotland, 
as  well  as  in  Afia.  It  is  alfo  found  nbt  only  on  the 
furface  of  wells  as  already  mentioned,  1-ut  mixed  with 
earth  and  fan.!,  from  whence  it  may  be  feparbted  by 
infufion  in  water.  It  is  of  a pungent  and  acriJ  tafle, 
and  fmeUt  like  the  oil  of  amber,  but  more  agreeable. 
It  is  very  light  and  very  pellucid  ; but,  though  equally 
bright  and  clear  under  aU  circumfiinces,  it  is  liable  to 
a very  great  variety  in  it*  colour,  it  is  naturally  al- 
molt  colourlefs,  and  in  its  appearance  greatly  refetnblet 
the  mod  pure  oil  uf  turpentine : thu  is  called  *u* but 
p* troll  um,  though  it  has  no  more  colour  than  water. 
It  is  fometimrs  tinged  of  a browndk,  reddifh,  ycllowifli, 
or  faint  greenifti  colour;  but  its  mott  frequent  colour 
is  a mixture  of  the  reddifh  and  black ifh,  iu  fuch  a de- 
gree that  it  looks ’ 1*.  k when  viewed  behind  the  light, 
but  purple  when  placed  between  the  eye  and  a candle 
or  window.  It  is  rendered  thinner  by  dtfl  illation  with 
water,  and  leaves  a refinous  refiduum  ; when  diftilled 
with  a volatile  alkali,  the  latter  acquires  the  properties 
of  fuccin  ted  ammoniac,  and  contains  the  acid  of 
amber.  It  is  the  molt  frequent  of  all  the  liquid  bitu- 
mens, and  is  perhaps  the  moft  valuable  of  them  all  in 
medicine  It  is  ta  be  chofen  the  pureft,  lighted,  and 
mott  pellucid  that  can  tc  had,  fuch  mb  i*  of  the  mJt 
penetrating  fmell  and  is  molt  inflammable.  Monet  in- 
forms ut  that  fomc  kinds  of  it  are  of  the  denfity  of 
nut  oil  It  is  infoluble  in  fpirit  of  wine  ; which,  though 
it  be  the  great  diflolvent  of  fulphur,  has  no  efFttt  upon 
petroleum,  not  even  with  ever  fo  long  a digdtion.  It 
will  not  t.  kf  fire  with  the  dcphlegmated  acid  fpirit* ; 
as  oil  of  clove*  and  other  of  the  vegetable  effeotial  oil* 
do : and  in  diftillation,  either  by  balneum  martae  or  in 
fand,  it  will  neither  yield  phlegm  nor  acid  fpirit ; but 
the  oil  itfeif  rife*  in  its  own  form,  leaving  in  the  retort 
only  a little  matter,  thick  as  honey,  and  of  a browmfh 
colour. 

The  finer  kinds  refemble  naphtha.  Kirwaa  is  of 
opinion  that  naphtha  is  converted  into  petroleum  by  a 
proctfs  fimilar  to  what  take*  pla*  c in  eflential  oils  when 
expofed  to  the  atmofphcre  ; in  which  cafe  the  oil  ab- 
forbs  not  only  the  pure,  but  alfo  the  phlo^iflieated, 
part  of  the  atmofpherc . in  confequence  of  which  fcveral 
alterations  take  place  in  them. 

Mr  Bonkioc  made  fever*]  experiments  with  the  white 
pet i ole um  or  Modena  j an  account  of  which  he  gave  to 
the  Paris  academy. 


It  eafily  took  fire  (a)  on  being  brought  near  a candle,  PetroVti*. 
and  that  without  immediately  touching  the  flame  ; and  ' 

when  heated  in  any  vcflel  it  will  attratf  the  fl  ime  of 
a candle,  though  placed  at  a great  height  above  the 
vcflil;  and  the  vapour  it  fends  up  •akin<  lire,  the  flime 
will  be  communicated  to  the  vcfTei  of  heated  liquor* 
and  the  whole  will  be  confumcd.  It  but  ns  in  the 
water  | and  when  mixed  with  any  liquor  fwimt  on  the 
furface  of  it,  even  of  the  higheft  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
which  is  «th  heavier  than  pure  pctrulcum.  It  readily 
mixes  with  all  tne  eflential  oils  ot  vegetables,  as  oil  of 
lavender,  turpentine,  and  the  reft,  and  teems  very  much 
of  their  nature : nor  is  thi*  very  ftrange,  fince  the  &1- 
hanic  between  thefe  bodies  is  probably  nearer  than  is 
imagined,  as  the  eflential  oils  of  vegetables  may  have 
been  originally  mineral  ones,  and  drawn  up  out  of  the 
earth  into  the  v»  flels  of  the  plants. 

The  diftinguifhing  chara&eriltic  of  the  petroleum  is 
its  thickncfs,  rcfembling  infpiflacd  oil;  when  pure 
it  is  lighter  than  fpirit  «f  wine  ; hut,  though  ever  fo 
well  rectified,  it  becomes  in  time  thick  and  black  as 
before.  Petroleum,  when  fh  ikea,  yields  a few  bubbles  j 
but  they  fooner  fuhfidc  t ?an  in  almoft  any  other  liquor, 
and  the  liquor  refumev  its  dear  ftate  again  almoft  im- 
mediately. This  feems  owing  to  the  air  in  this  fluid 
being  very  equally  diftributed  to  all  it*  parts,  and  the 
liquor  being  cottpofed  of  partides  very  evenly  and 
nicely  arranged.  1 his  cxtenfibility  of  the  od  is  alfo 
am  .i.ng  A drop  of  it  will  fprc-id  over  fcveral  feet  of 
water,  and  in  thi*  condition  it  gives  a great  variety  of 
colours;  that  is,  the  fcveral  parts  of  which  this  thin 
fiiin  is  compofcd  ad  as  fo  many  prifma.  The  mod 
fevere  froll  never  congeals  petroleum  into  ice;  and 
paper  wetted  with  it  becomes  tranfpareut  as  when 
wetter!  with  oil ; but  it  does  uot  continue  fo,  the  paper 
becoming  opaque  again  in  a few  minutes  as  the  oil 
dries  away. 

I here  are  three  varittin  of  it  according  to  Mongez. 

1.  The  yellow,  found  at  Modena  in  Italy  ; very  light 
and  volatile.  2.  I he  reddifh,  or  ycllowiih  rcJ  ; fomc 
of  which  is  collected  at  Gibiio  in  Languedoc  and  in 
Alface.  3.  1 he  heavy,  black,  or  brown  kind,  which 
is  tbe  moll  common,  and  met  with  in  England,  France, 

Germany,  and  fomc  other  countries.  It  generally 
runs  out  either  from  chinks  or  gap*  of  rocks,  or  is 
mixed  with  the  earth,  and  gu flies  out  of  i;  j or  it 
fwims  on  the  water  of  fomc  fountains,  as  already  men- 
tioned. According  to  Dr  Lippm,  a kind  ot  rofin  ia 
produced  by  mixing  petroleum  with  fmoking  nitrous 
acid.  The  tafle  of  thi*  fubftancc  is  very  bitter,  but 
the  fmefl  refembles  that  of  mufk.  The  vitriolic  acid, 
according  to  the  fame  author,  produces  a refiu  ftill 
more  bitter,  but  without  any  aromatic  fan  11.  Cron- 
tleUt  enumerate*  the  following  fpecies. 

I.  Aiaitha,  or  Barbwdocs  tar,  a thick  fubftancc  re- 
fcmbhng  lott  pilch.  It  is  found  in  feveral  paits  of 
Europe  and  Aha  ; particulaily  Sweden,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland } on  tne  coalt  of  the  Dead  Sea  in 
I * 2 Pale  fliae ; 


(a)  Alonfo  Barba,  in  hi*  book  of  metals,  gives  a very  melancholy  inftmee  of  the  power  of  petroleum  of 
taking  fire  at  a diftance.  He  teila  us,  that  a certain  well,  yielding  petroleum  on  the  furface  of  its  water,  being 
to  be  repaired,  the  workman  took  down  into  the  well  with  him  a lantern  and  a candle  in  it  : there  were  fomc 
4io!es  in  the  lantern,  through  which  the  petroleum  at  a confiderable  diftance  fucked  out  the  flame  of  the  candle, 
and,  taking  fire,  borft  up  with  the  no  Jc  of  a cannon,  and  tore  the  man  to  pieces. 
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*****  TMeft'ne ; in  Perfia,  in  the  chinks  of  rock",  and  in 
~v”  fir  ta  of  gypfum  and  limeftone,  or  Intioe  upon  water. 
I?  is  found  ill  Co  ?n  America,  and  rst  Cole  brook  Hlr  in 
England.  K'Vwan  tells  u",  th  t petroleum  expofed 
for  a 1<  njr  time  to  the  air  forma  this  fubflancc.  It  is 
of  a rtfeid  confidence;  and  of  a brown,  ' lack,  or 
ftddiih  black  colour.  ometimes  it  is  inoloroua,  >ut 
oencrnlly  of  a more  or  lefs  difajrecahlc  fmeli,  parti-  u- 
Jarly  when  f umed.  It  melts  eafily,  *nd  I urns  with 
pinch  frooke  and  foot,  leaving  either  afhea  or  a fl»g  ac- 
cording to  the  heterogeneous  mailer  it  contains.  It 
Contains  a portion  of  the  acid  of  amber.  It  given  a 
b>f*er  fait  with  mineral  alkali,  more  difficult  of  folu- 
ti^n  than  common  fait,  and  which,  when  treated  with 
<h  arcor-I,  do. « not  yield  any  fulphur. 

II.  Efajhc  Petrol ; a vetv  lingular  kind  of  foffil  met 
with  in  fome  part#  of  England  This,  in  colour  and 
eorfilen  y,rjta-tly  re  fend  Its  the  Caoutchouc,  or  ela- 
ilic  gom  * fin,  commonly  c dled  Indian  rubber , found 
in  South  America, an  ! ufed  for  rubbiuj*  out  the  tram 
ef  black  lead  pencils  from  p^per.  U is  of  a dark 
brown  colour,  almofl  black  ; and  in  fome  pieces  has 
a yellowilh  brown  cart  like  the  fame  gum-refin.  It 
can  fearer  f e diftingflifhed  from  the  caoutchouc  with 
regard  to  its  eUftic  property,  excepting  that  the  co* 
hr  firm  of  its  pirts  is  not  Co  great.  It  burns  with  a 
fmoky  flame,  and  melt*  likewife  into  a thick  oily 
fuid  ; but  emits  a difagreeable  fmell  like  the  Fotut 
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PUeb  or  Birhtdoe"  tar.  M On  the  whole  (fays  M.  Pi 
Magellan),  this  foffile  fectns  to  con  firm  the  opinion  of  • 
thofe  mineralogies  who  believe  that  thefe  oily  com. 
bulliblej  derive  their  origin  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. It  feeros  worth  trying  whether  pieces  of  afphal- 
turn,  buried  in  damp  beds  of  fpirry  rubhih  or  other 
ki.i  !*  of  eirth,  woqld  take  the  fame  elaSltc  confid- 
ence.'* This  fubftancc  was  found  in  the  yeir  1785 
near  Caflelton  iu  Derbyffire,  but  in  very  finaH  quan- 
tities. 80m-  of  the  fpecimens  were  of  a cylindrical 
form,  like  bits  of  fmall  br*n  hes  or  (talks  of  vegeta- 
hies  ; tho*  much  more  flexible,  being  perfectly  ela'tie. 

ill  Harden'd  rock  oil,  or  foffil  pitch,  an  inflammable 
fubitancc  dug  out  of  tbe  ground  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  known  hy  the  names  of  petroleum  indvra • 
turn,  p'm  montandy  indrnpecky  ber^hartx,,  8cc.  There  'are 
two  fpecies.  I.  The  afphaltum  (a),  or  puic  fulfil 
pitch,  found  on  the  fhorrs  of  tbe  Dead  Sea  and  of 
the  Red  Sea;  alfo  in  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Ftuncc; 
81  e Asfwaltum.  It  »*a  fmooth,  hard,  brittle,  ino- 
dorous fuhfance,  of  a black  or  brown  colour  when  look- 
ed at  ; but  on  holding  it  up  betwixt  the  eye  and  the 
light,  appears  of  a deep  red.  It  fwims  in  water  ; 
breaks  with  a fmooth  and  fiiining  furface;  melts  eafily; 
and,  when  pure,  burns  without  leaving  any  allies  ; tut, 
if  impure,  leaven  avhes  or  a flag.  M.  Monet  aflrrts 
that  it  contains  fulphur,  or  at  le-ft  the  vitriolic  acid. 
It  is  fligbtlj  and  partially  a&cd  upon  by  fpirit-of-winc 

and 


(a)  This  fpecies  is  found  in  great  quantity  in  a bituminous  lake  or  plain  in  the  ifland  of  Trinidad,  of 
which  Mr  Andetfon  gives  the  following  copious  account  in  the  79th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tran  factious. 

“ A mod  remarkable  production  of  nature  in  the  iflaoi  of  Trinidad,  it  a bituminous  lake,  or  rather 
plain,  known  by  tbe  name  of  Tar  I.ake ; by  the  French  called  La  Brayy  from  the  refemblance  to,  and 
anfwering  the  intention  of,  fhip-pitch.  It  lies  in  the  leeward  fide  of  the  ifland,  about  half-way  from  tbe 
Bocas  to  the  fouth  end,  where  the  mangrove  fwamps  are  interrupted  by  the  land-banks  and  hills  ; and  on  a 
point  of  land  which  extends  into  the  fe^  about  two  miles,  exactly  oppofite  to  the  high  mountains  of  Paria, 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  gulf. 

“ This  cape,  or  headland,  is  about  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  is  the  greateft  elevation  of  land 
on  this  fide  of  the  ifland.  From  the  fes  it  appears  a mafs  of  black  vitrified  rocks;  but,  on  a clofe  examina- 
tion, it  is  found  a competition  of  bituminous  fcorite,  vitrified  land,  and  earth,  cemented  together:  in  fome 
parts  beds  of  cinders  only  are  found.  In  approiching  this  cape,  there  is  a ftrong  fulphurcous  fmell,  fometimes 
difagreeable.  This  fmell  is  prevalent  in  many  pans  of  the  ground  to  tbe  diflance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  from  it. 

This  point  of  land  is  about  two  miles  broad,  and  on  the  call  and.  well  tides,  from  the  dillance  of  about  half  a mile 
from  the  fca,  falls  with  a gentle  declivity  to  it,  and  is  joined  to  the  main  land  on  the  fouth  by  the  continua- 
tion of  the  mangrove  fwamps ; fo  that  the  bituminous  plain  is  on  the  higheft  part  of  it,  and  only  feparated 
from  the  fea  by  a margin  of  wood  which  furrounds  it,  and  prevents  a diflaut  profpeft  of  it-  Its  tituation  is 
fimilar  to  a favannah,  and.  like  them,  it  is  not  feen  till  treading  upon  its  verge.  Its  colour  and  even  fur- 
face  prefect  at  firft  the  afpeft  of  a lake  of  water ; hut  it  is  poffible  it  got  the  appellation  of  Lake  when  fees 
ra  tbe  hot  and  dry  weather,  at  which  time  its  furface  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  it  liquid  ; and  thru  from  its 
eohefive  quality  it  cannot  be  walked  upon. 

m It  is  of  a circular  form,  about  three  miles  in  circumference.  At  my  firll  approach  it  appeared  a plain, 
as  fmooth  as  glafs,  excepting  fome  fmall  clumps  of  flrrubs  and  dwarf  trees  that  had  taken  poffdfion  of  fome 
fpots  of  it ; but  when  1 hail  proceeded  fome  yards  on  it,  l found  it  divided  into  areoise  of  different  fixes 
and  (hapes  : the  chalms  or  divifions  anaftomofed  through  every  part  of  it  1 the  furface  of  the  areol*  ptrrfc&ly 
horizontal  and  fmooth;  the  margins  undulated,  each  undulation  enlarged  to  the  bottom  till  they  join  the 
oppofite.  On  the  furface,  the  margin  or  fuff;  undulation  is  dillant  from  the  oppofite  from  four  to  fix  feet, 
and  the  fame  depth  before  they  coalefcc  ; but  where  the  angles  of  the  areolz  oppoie,  the  chafins  or  rami- 
fications are  wider  and  deeper.  When  1 was  at  it.  all  thefe  chafms  were  full  of  water,  the  whole  forming 
one  true  horizontal  plane,  which  rendered  my  inveftigation  of  it  difficult  and  tedious,  being  neccflitsted  to 
plunge  into  the  water  a great  depth  in  puffing  from  one  areolae  to  another.  The  trueft  idea  that  can  be  form- 
ed of  its  furface  will  be  trom  the  areolr  and  their  ramifications  on  the  back  of  a turtle,  lta  more  common 
ecofittcncc  and  appearance  is  that  of  pit-coal,  the  colour  rather  greyer.  It  breaks  into  fmall  fragments  of 
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an!  ether.  Brfides  the  countries  above-mentioned, 

' ' * Brunntch  informs  as  that  the  afphahum  corqe*  from 
Porto  Principe  in  the  iflind  of  Cuba  in  the  Weil  In- 
diet.  It  it  likewife  found,  according  to  Foorcfoy, 
in  many  put*  of  China  ; and  it  ufed  for  a covering  to 
fh'pt  by  Arab*  and  Indiana  2.  The  fix  m&ntjnj  in- 
fura  contains  a great  quantity  of  earthy  matter*  which 
is  left  in  the  retort  after  difiillation,  or  upon  the  char- 
coal if  burnt  in  the  open  fire.  It  coheres  I ke  a flag, 
and  it  of  the  colour  of  hia.  k-lcad  ; but  in  a ftrong 
heat  this  earth  it  loon  volitdtfed,  fo  that  its  nature  it 
not  yet  well  known.  During  the  diildlition  a liquid 
fubtlauce  falls  into  the  receiver,  which  it  found  to  be 


of  the  fame  nature  with  rock-oil.  The  fubftance  it*  Puffoltww* 
felf  it  found  in  Sweden  and  feveral  other  countries.  u“— 'y  * ‘ 
The  pififphaltum  is  of  a mean  confidence  between 
the  afphaltum  and  the  common  petroleum.  Monger 
fjyt  that  it  it  the  fame  with  the  bitumen  collected 
from  a well  named  De  la  Pegt,  near  Clermont  Fcrrand 
in  France. 

The  people  of  mount  Ciaro,  in  Italy,  have  fome  year* 
fince  found  out  a much  ether  way  of  finding  petro- 
leum than  that  which  they  formerly  had  been  tiled  to. 

This  mountain  abounds  with  a fort  of  greyish  (alt, 
which  lie*  in  latgc  horizon  cal  beds,  mingled  with  flrata 
of  day,  and  Urge  quantities  of  a fpar  of  that  kind 

called 


a cellular  appearance,  and  gloffy,  with  a number  of  minute  and  (hitting  particles  interfperfed  through  it*  fnb- 
fiance  ; it  is  very  (liable,  and,  when  liquid,  is  of  a jet  black  colour.  Some  parts  of  the  furface  are  covered 
with  a thin  and  bride  fcoria,  a little  elevated. 

44  A*  to  its  depth,  1 can  foim  no  idea  of  it  ; for  in  no  part  could  I find  a fubfiraturp  of  any  other  fubftance  : 
in  fome  parts  I found  calcined  earth  mixed  with  it. 

44  Although  I fmelt  fulphur  very  ftrong  on  puffing  over  many  parts  of  it,  I could  difeover  no  appearance 
of  it,  or  any  rent  or  crack  through  which  the  fleams  might  iffuc  ; probably  it  was  from  fome  pan*  of  the 
adjacent  wood*  : for  although  fulphur  is  the  bafi*  of  this  bituminous  matter,  yet  the  fmcils  are  very  diffe- 
rent, and  eafily  diftinguifhcJ,  for  its  fmell  comes  the  neareft  to  that  of  pitch  of  any  tiling  I know.  I 
could  make  no  imprrflion  on  its -furface  without  an  axe  : at  the  depth  of  a foot  l found  it  a little  falter, 
with  an  oily  appearance,  in  fmall  cells.  A little  of  it  held  to  a burning  candle  makes  a hilling  or  crackling 
ooife  like  nitre,  emitting  fmall  (parka  with  a vivid  flam  -,  which  extfnguiih  the  moment  the  candle  is  re- 
moved. A piece  put  in  the  fire  will  boil  up  a long  time  without  fuffering  much  diminution  : after  a long 
time**  fevere  heat,  the  furface  will  burn  and  form  a thin  fcoria,  under  which  the  red  remains  liquid.  Heat 
fcems  not  to  render  it  fluid,  or  occupy  a larger  fpace  that  when  cold  ; from  which,  I imagine,  there  is  but 
little  alteration  on  it  during  the  dry  months,  as  the  folar  rays  cannot  exert  their  force  above  an  inch  below 
the  furface.  I was  told  by  one  Frenchman,  that  in  the  dry  fcafon  the  whole  was  an  uniform  fmooth  mafg  j 
and  by  another,  that  the  ravins  contained  water  fit  for  ufe  during  the  yenr.  But  neither  can  l believe  : for 
if,  according  to  the  firff  affertion,  it  was  an  homogeneous  mafs,  fomeihing  more  than  an  external  caufe  inuit 
affe£t  it  to  give  it  the  prefent  appearances  1 nor  without  fome  hidden  caufe  can  the  fecond  be  granted^ 
Although  the  bottoms  of  thefe  ramified  channels  admit  not  of  abforption,  yet  from  their  open  expofure, 
and  the  black  furface  of  the  circumjacent  parts,  evaporation  mull  goon  amazingly  quick,  and  a fhort  time  of 
dry  weather  mull  foon  empty  them  ; nor  from  the  fituation  and  ftru&ure  of  the  place  is  there  a poffibility 
of  fupply  but  from  the  clouds.  To  fhow  that  the  progrefc  of  evaporation  is  inconceivably  quick  here,  at 
the  time  I vifited  it  there  were,  on  an  average,  two-thirds  of  the  lime  incclfant  torrents  of  rains  ; but  from  the 
afternoon  being  dry,  with  a gentle  breeze  (a*  is  generally  the  cafe  doting  the  rainy  frafou  in  this  ifland). 
there  evidently  was  an  equilibrium  between  the  rain  and  the  evaporation  ; for  in  the  courfc  of  three  daya 
J faw  it  twice,  aod  perceived  no  alteration  on  the  height  of  the  water,  nor  any  outlet  tor  it  but  by  evapo- 
ration. 

44  I take  this  bituminous  fubfiance  to  be  the  bitumen  afphaltum  JL'mnai.  A gentle  heat  renders  ft  duHile  ; 
hence,  mixed  with  a little  greafe  or  common  pitch,  it  is  much  ufed  for  the  bottoms  of  (hips,  and  for  which 
intention  it  is  cnlle&ed  by  many  j and  1 fhould  conceive  it  a prcfci vativc  again  ft  the  borer,  fo  dcftru&ivc  to 
(hips  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

44  Bcfidcs  this  place,  where  it  is  found  in  this  folid  (late,  it  is  found  liquid  in  many  parts  of  the  woods 
and  at  the  difiance  of  20  miles  fiom  this  about  two  inches  thick  in  round  boles  of  three  or  four  inches  dia- 
meter, and  often  at  cracks  or  rents.  This  is  confcqucntly  liquid,  and  fmell*  ftrongcr  of  tar  than  when 
indurated,  and  adheres  ffroogly  to  any  thing  it  touches  ; greafe  is  the  only  thing  that  will  divefi  the  hands 
of  it. 

44  The  foil  in  general,  for  fome  diftance  round  La  Bray,  is  oinders  and  burnt  earths ; and  where  not  fo,  it 
is  a flrong  argillaceous  foil  j tbc  whole  exceedingly  fertile,  which  is  always  the  cafe  where  there  are  any  ful- 
phurcous  particles  in  it.  Every  part  of  the  country,  to  the  difiance  of  30  miles  round,  has  every  appear- 
ance of  being  formed  by  convnifioas  of  nature  from  fubterraoeous  fires-  In  feveral  parts  of  the  woods  arc 
hot  fpriogs  ; fume  I tried,  with  a well  graduated  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit,  were  20g  ami  22^  hotter 
than  the  atmofphere  at  the  tiirue  of  trial.  From  its  pofition  to  them,  this  part  of  the  ifland  has  certainly 
experienced  the  effects  of  the  volcanic  eruptions,  which  have  heaped  up  thofe  prodigious  maffes  of  moun- 
tains that  terminate  the  province  of  Paria  on  tbc  north  ; and  no  doubt  there  has  been,  and  Hill  probably  is, 
a communication  between  them.  One  of  thefe  mountains  oppofite  to  La  Bray  in  Trinidad,  about  30  miles 
difiant,  has  every  appearance  of  t volcanic  mountain  : however,  the  volcanic  efforts  have  been  very  weak 
here,  as  no  traces  of  them  extend  above  two  auks  from  the  Tea  in  this  part  of  the  ifland,  and  the  greater 
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Jetromy-  called  by  the  German*  /(Unites  ;'>rhlch  ?a  the  common 
«'*n.  fort,  that  fetmrnts  with  acidi,  and  tea  iily  diffoives  in 

* them,  and  calcines  in  a fmakl  fire.  They  pierce  thefe 

Gates  in  a perpendicular  direction  till  they  find  water  i 
and  the  petroleum  which  had  been  difperfed  among 
the  crack*  of  thofe  flutes  is  then  walked  out  by  the 
water,  and  brought  from  all  the  neighbouring  places 
to  the  hole  or  well  which  they  have  dug,  on  the  fur* 
face  of  the  water  of  which  it  fwims  after  eight  or  ten 
day*.  When  there  is  enough  of  it  got  together,  they 
t ide  it  from  the  top  of  thr  water  with  brafs  batons ; and 
it  is  then  e fily  frparateJ  from  what  little  water  is 
taken  up  with  it.  Thefe  wells  or  holes  continue  to 
furnilh  the  oil  in  different  quantities  for  a confidcrable 
time;  arid  when  they  will  yield  no  more,  they  pierce 
the  flues  in  feme  other  place. 

It  is  never  ufed  among  us  as  a medicine  ; but  the 
French  give  it  internally  in  hylleric  complaints,  and  to 
their  children  for  worms  : fome  alfo  give  it  from  ic  to 
i y drops  in  wine  for  fuppieflions  of  the  menfes.  This, 
however,  is  rather  the  pra&icc  of  the  common  people 
than  of  the  faculty. 

PETROMYZON,  the  Lamprey,  a genus  of  fillies 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  amphibia  names.  It  has  fe- 
ven  fpiracula  at  the  fide  of  the  neck,  no  gills,  a till  ala 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  no  breaft  or  belly  fins. 
There  arc  three  fpec.cs,  diilinguifhed  by  peculiarities 
in  their  back  fin*. 

i.  The  marious,  or  fea  lamprey,  is  fomelimes  found 
fo  large  a*  to  weigh  four  or  five  pounds.  It  greatly 
rcfcmblcs  the  eel  in  ihape ; but  its  body  is  larger,  and 
its  fnout  longer,  narrower,  and  (harper,  at  the  termi- 
nation. The  opening  of  the  throat  is  very  wide  j each 
jaw  is  furnilhtd  with  a Angle  row  of  very  fraall  teeth  j 
in  the  middle  of  the  palate  are  Gtuated  one  or  two 
other  teeth,  which  are  longer,  (Longer,  and  moveahlc 
towards  the  infiic  of  the  throat  ; the  inferior  part  of 
the  p&htc  pr  .'Cents  moreover  a row  of  very  ftnall  teeth, 
which  rca.-he*  to  the  bottom  of  the  tin  oat,  where  we 
find  four  long  notched  bones;  two  (hort  fillulous  pro- 


ccITcs  are  obfervable  at  theeatremity  of  the  footlt,  lui 
ibere  are  two  others  ’bicker  but  ftill  (hotter  above  the  ,!>tt!  ^ 
eyes-  Willoughby  fuppofea  that  the  latter  arc  the 
or.; an  of  hearing,  and  the  former  the  organ  of  f.nclL 
Hts  opinion  with  regard  to  tne  auditory  faculty  ot 
this  fiJh  i»  founied  on  what  we  read  in  ancient  authors, 
that  the  fi  hermen  atttaCV.d  the  lampreys  by  whilUing, 
and  that  Craifus  hal  tamed  one  of  them  to  fuch  a de- 
gree that  it  knew  ms  voice  and  obeyed  hi*  call. 

The  eves  of  the  lamprey  ure  fm*U  and  covered  with 
a Iran  (parent  light  blue  membrane;  the  pupil  is  bor- 
dered with  a circle  of  a colour  refembiing  gold ; near 
the  gills,  which  are  four  in  number,  there  is  a round 
hole  on  both  fidcs,  through  whicn  it  Otfchargts  the  wa- 
ter. The  lamprey  has  no  fins  on  his  belly  or  hrcatl  j 
on  the  back  we  obferve  a fin,  which  begins  pretty  near 
the  head,  extends  to  the  tail  which  it  turn*  round,  and 
is  afterwards  continued  to  the  anus:  this  fin  is  cover- 
ed by  the  (kin  of  the  body,  to  which  it  adnercs  but 
loofely ; the  (kin  is  fenooth,  of  a red  blackilh  c olour, 
and  tlreakcd  with  yellow;  the  lamprey  advances  in  the 
water  with  winding  motions  like  thofe  of  a i'erpent, 
which  is  common  to  it,  with  all  the  ao'uiUiform 
fifties. 

The  fstnprey  lives  on  fleflj  During  the  cold  it  Uea 
concealed  in  the  crevices  of  fea- rocks,  and  confcquent- 
ly  is  fiihed  (or  only  at  certain  (cafons.  It  lives  in  a 
ttace  of  hollility  with  the  poulpe,  a kind  of  fea  poly- 
pus, whch  (hunt  the  combat  a*  long  as  it  cm  ; but 
when  it  finds  the  impoflioiiity  of  cfcapc,  it  endeavours 
to  furround  the  lamprey  wuh  its  long  arms  The  lat- 
ter flips  away,  and  the  poulpe  becomes  its  prey.  The 
lowlier,  wc  are  toll,  avenges  the  poulpe,  and  dcftcoy* 
the  lamprey  in  its  turn.  See  Cancer. 

Ron  debt  fays,  that  the  hfbrrmcn  con  (Her  the  bite 
of  the  lamprey  a*  venomous  an!  dangerous,  and  never 
touch  it  while  alive  but  with  pincers  They  beat  it 
on  the  jaws  with  a (tick,  an  1 cut  off  its  head.  I'he 
fame  nature  lift  obferves,  that  its  allies  arc  a cure  for 
its  bite  and  for  the  king's  evil.  When  any  one  hi* 

been 


part  of  it  ha*  had  itl  origin  from  a very  different  raufe  to  that  of  volcanoes  ; but  they  have  certainly  laid 
the  foundation  of  it,  as  is  evident  from  the  high  ridge  of  mountains  *hich  funounls  its  windward  fide  to 
protect  it  from  the  depredation*  of  the  oc.an,  and  is  its  only  barrier  againft  that  overpowering  element, 
and  may  properly  be  called  the  lkclcton  of  the  ifland. 

•*  From  every  examination  I have  made,  I find  the  whole  ifland  formed  ofaa  argillaceous  earth,  cither  in  its 
primitive  ftatc  or  under  its  different  metamorphofe*.  The  bafc«  of  the  mountains  are  compofed  of fcb'tjlui  argil* 
Lucut  and  t ./cum  /ilfhmargo  ; but  the  plains  or  lowland*  remaining  nearly  in  the  fame  moift  date  as  at  its  formation, 
the  compon-nt  particle*  have  not  experienced  the  viriflitudes  of  nature  fo  much  a*  the  more  elevated  parts, 
confequently  retain  more  of  their  primitive  forms  and  properties.  As  argillaceous  earth  is  formed  from  the 
Ycdiment  of  the  o tan,  from  the  dilution  of  Trinidad  to  the  continent  its  formation  is  cafily  accounted  for, 
granting  drft  the  formation  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  that  bound  its  windwaid  fide,  an  1 the  high  mountain* 
on  the  continent  that  nearly  ioin  it  : for  the  great  influx  of  currents  into  the  gulf  of  Puria  ftora  the  coafts 
of  Brazl  and  Andilufia  muft  bring  a vaft  quantity  of  light  earthy  particles  from  the  mouth  of  the  numerous 
lar.  e rivers  wh:ch  traverfc  thefe  parts  of  the  continent:  but  the  currents  being  repelled  by  thefe  ridges  of 
mountain*,  eddies  and  fmooth  w.ter  w 11  be  produced  where  they  meet  andoppofe ; and  therefore  the  earthy 
particles  would  fubftdc,  and  form  banks  of  mud,  and  by  frefti  accumulation*  added,  would  foon  form  dry 
land:  and  from  thefe  caufc*  it  is  evident  fuch  a trail  of  country  as  Trinidad  muft  be  formed.  But  time 
caufe*  ftill  cxift,  and  the  tiled  from  them  is  evident  ; for  the  ifl.ind  is  daily  growing  on  the  leeward  fide,  as 
Tnay  be  fecn  from  the  mu  i-beds  that  extend  a great  way  into  the  gulf,  and  there  couftantly  inereafe.  But  iron 
the  great  influx  trom  the  ocean  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  ill  ml,  and  its  egrefs  to  the  Atlantic  again,  through 
the  Boca:,  a channel  muft  ever  cxift  between  the  continent  and  Trinidad.*’  See  Teikida*. 
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P«#rMny.  bcen  bit  by  a lamprey,  the  mod  effe&ual  method  is  to 
, ton  cut  out  the  part  affe&ed.  Lamprey*  are  very  dexte- 
T rous  in  faring  themfclves  : when  taken  with  a h©ok, 
they  cut  the  line  with  their  teeth  » and  when  they 
perceive  themfclves  caught  in  a net,  they  attempt  to 
pafs  through  the  me  (he*.  They  filh  for  lampreys  only 
on  the  pebbly  edges  of  fea-rock«;  fome  of  thrfe  pebbles 
are  drawn  together  to  make  a pit  as  far  *«  the  water 
edge,  or  perhaps  a little  blood  is  thrown  in,  and  the 
lamprey  ia  immediately  olfcrved  to  put  forth  its  head 
letween  two  rocks.  As  foon  as  the  hook,  which  ii 
b:  ited  with  crab  or  fomc  other  fifh,  it  prefented  to  it, 
it  fwallnws  it  greedily,  and  drags  it  into  its  hole. 
There  io  then  occafion  for  grer.t  dexterity  to  pull  it 
out  fuddenly  ; for  if  it  ia  allowed  lime  to  attach  itfelf 
by  the  tail,  the  jaw  would  be  tom  away  before  the  fiih 
could  be  taken-  This  (hows  thit  its  ftrength  refidta 
in  the  end  of  its  tail  ; the  renfon  of  which  is,  that  the 
great  hone  of  this  filh  is  reverfed,  fo  that  the  bones, 
which  in  all  other  fifties  are  bent  towards  the  tail,  are 
here  turned  in  a contrary  direction,  and  afernd  to* 
wards  the  bead.  A * ter  the  lamprey  is  taken  out  of 
the  water,  it  is  not  killed  without  a great  deal  of 
trouble:  the  belt  way  is  to  cut  the  end  of  its  tail,  or 
perhaps  to  crulh  it  with  repeated  blows  on  the  fpiue, 
in  order  to  prevent  it  from  leaping  'l*his  (hows  that 
in  the  lamprey  animnl  life  extends  to  the  end  of  the 
fpinal  marrow. 

M.  dcQuerhoint  removes  our  fears  concerning  the 
fuppofed  poifon  ©f  the  lamprey.  This  fpecics  of  fifti, 
he  tells  us,  abounds  on  thceoafts  of  Africa  and  at  the 
Antilles  ides;  it  is  found  bkewife  on  the  coaft  of  Bra* 
ril,  at  Surinam,  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  When  taken 
with  a hook,  we  mufl  have  the  precaution  to  kill  it 
before  we  take  it  off,  otherwife  it  darts  upon  the  fiftier 
and  wounds  him  fevercly.  Its  wounds,  however,  are 
not  venomous,  M.  de  Querhoent  haying  feen  fcveral 
failors  who  were  bit  by  it,  but  experienced  no  difa- 
pTeeable  confluence*.  Lampreys  are  likewife  found 
in  great  abundance  at  Afcrnfion  I (land,  but  particu- 
larly ir.  the  fcaa  of  Italy  : their  flefh  when  dried  io  ex* 
cellcnt ; and  Lotling  gives  to  the  vertebra  the  colour  of 
gridelin. 

The  flefhof  the  lamprey  is  white,  fat,foft,  and  tender; 
it  is  pretty  agreeable  to  the  tafte,  and  almoft  as  nourifh- 
rng  as  that  of  the  eel ; thofe  of  a large  fixe  are  greatly 
fuperior  to  the  fn.all  ones.  We  know  that  the  mon  weal- 
thy of  the  Romans  kept  them  in  fifh- ponds  at  a great 
exper.ee.  Vcdius  1‘ollio,  the  friend  of  AuguHuv,  who 
b diftinguiftied  in  hiftory  for  his  favage  gluttony,  on 
fuppofitioo  that  lampreys  fed  on  human  flefh  were 
more  delicate,  ordered  his  /laves  when  accnfed  of  the 
fl:ghtcft  faults  to  be  thrown  into  his  fi(h-pond*.  Wc 
are  no  lefs  furprifed,  in  reading  the  ancient  authors,  to 
perceive  the  extraordinary  attachment  which  the  eele- 
biated  orators  HoricnGus  and  CralTus,  men  in  other 
refpefb  fo  grave  sod  fenGblc,  bud  to  ihia  animal.  One 
of  them  (hed  tears  at  the  lofs  ef  a lamprey ; the  other 
improved  upon  this  pueiility,  and  wore  mourning  at  the 
death  of  his  favourite.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  fifli, 
which  is  proper  to  the  fca,  and  never  comes  into  the 
rivers,  can  live  and  fatten  in  frefh  water.  For  the  ad- 
vancement of  natural  hiftory,  it  were  to  be  wi/hed, 
that  fome  perfon  who  lives  near  the  fca  /bore  would 
make  ol&rvationa,  ia  order  to  difeover  whether  the 


lamprey  is  viviparous:  its  feales  are  fo  imperceptible,  Pet'^my* 
that  they  have  been  overlooked  by  moft  ichthyolo* 

. . . , . Petroninw 

Mr  Pennant  is  ®t  opinion,  that  tne  ancients  were  nn-  — — y— ->■ 
acquainted  with  this  firtt ; at  leaii,  he  fays,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  which  Dr  Arbuthnot  and  other  learned  meo 
render  the  word  lamprey  f is  a fpecies  unknown  in  our 
feas,  being  the  murjtna  of  Ovid,  Pliny,  and  others,  for 
which  we  want  an  En/lilh  name.  This  fifh,  the  Input 
(our  bufTe),  and  the  myxo  (a  fpecies  of  mullet),  formed 
that  pride  of  Romm  banquets  the  tripatinam , fo  called, 
according  to  Arbuthnot,  from  their  being  ferved  up 
in  a machine  with  three  bottoms.  The  words  lam - 
petra  and  petromyten  are  but  #f  modern  date,  invented 
from  the  nature  of  the  fi/h  ; the  firlt  a lamlrtulo  fxtras , 
the  other  from  v**r*r  and  m»~« bccaufe  they  are  fup- 
pofed to  lick  or  fuck  the  rockr, 

2 The  fluvintilb,  or  leffer  lamprey,  fometimesgrow* 
to  the  length  of  to  inches.  The  mouth  is  formed  like 
that  of  the  preceding.  On  the  upp'T  part  is  a large  bi- 
furcated tooth:  on  each  fide  arc  three  rows  of  very  mi- 
nute ones:  on  the  lower  part  are  feven  teeth  the  exte- 
rior of  which  on  one  fide  is  thclargcft.  Theirideaare 
yellow.  Av  in  all  theothet  fpecies,  between  the  eyes 
on  the  top  of  the  head  is  a (mail  orifice,  of  great  ufe 
to  clear  its  mouth  of  the  water  that  temains  on  adhc- 
riqgtothc  Hones;  for  through  that  orifice  it  ejects  the 
water  in  the  fame  manner  as  cetaceous  filh.  On  the 
lower  p*rt  of  the  back  is  a narrow  fin,  beneath  that 
rifes  another,  which  at  the  beginning  is  high  and  angu- 
lar, then  grows  narrow,-  furrounds  the  tail,  and  ends 
near  the  anus.  The  colour  of  the  back  is  brown  or 
dufley,  and  fometimes  mixed  with  blue;  the  whole  tin- 
derfide  filvery.  Thefe  are  found  in  the  Thames,  Se- 
vern, and  Dee  ; are  potted  with  the  larger  kind  ; and 
are  by  fome  pr/ferred  to  it,  as  being  milder  tailed. 

Vail  quantities  are  taken  about  Mortlakc,  and  fold  to 
the  Dutch  for  bait  for  their  cou.fifhery.  Above 
have  been  fold  in  a fcafon  at  40  s.  per  icoo; 
and  of  late,  about  ioo,oco  have  been  fent  to  Har- 
wich for  the  fame  purpofe.  It  ia  faid  that  the  Dutch 
hive  the  fecrct  of  preferring  them  till  the  turbot 
fiihery. 

3.  The  bronchialis,  or  lampcrn,  ia  fometime*  found 
of  rhe  length  of  eight  inches,  and  about  the  thicknefs 
of  a fwan*#  quill;  but  they  are  generally  much  fmaller. 

The  body  i*  marked  with  numbers  of  tranfverfc  line*, 
that  pafs  crofs  the  fidea  from  the  back  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ’belly,  which  is  divided  from  the  mouth  to  the 
anus  by  a ilraight  line.  The  back  fin  is  not  an/ular 
like  that  of  the  former,  but  of  an  equal  breadth.  The 
tail  is  lanceolaccd,  and  (hort  at  the  end.  They  are  fre. 
quent  in  the  rivers  near  Oxford,  particularly  the  Ifia; 
but  not  peculiar  to  that  county,  being  found  in  othera 
of  the  Englilh  rivers,  where,  inficad  of  concealing 
themfclves  under  the  Hones,  they  lodge  themfelvea  in 
the  mud,  and  never  are  obferved  to  adhere  to  any  thing 
like  other  lampreys. 

PETRONlUS  was  a renowned  Roman  fenator. 

When  governor  of  Egypt,  he  permitted  Herod,  king  of 
the  Jews,  to  purchafe  in  Alexandria  any  quantity  of 
corn  which  he  (hould  judge  necefTary  for  the  fuppiy  of 
wtTC  with  a fcverc  famine. 

WhenTiberius died, Caius Caligula, who  fucceeded  him, 
took  from  Viullius  the  government  of  Syria,  and  gave 
8.  i; 
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r.-rmrins  it  to  T*  troniut,  who  dfch'rgfd  the  duties  of  hi*  of- 
^ fi.e  with  dignity  ?nd  honour.  From  his  inclination 

to  favour  the  Jews,  he  run  the  r» fk  of  luting  the 
emperor'a  frien.'.lh'p  and  his  own  life;  for  when  that 
prime  gave  orders  to  have  bis  ftatuc  depofited  in  the 
ten. pic  of  Jcrufalcm,  Petronius,  finding  that  the  Jews 
would  rather  fufler  death  than  fee  that  facrcd  place  pro- 
faned. was  unwil'iug  to  have  recourse  to  violent  mu- 
fures ; and  thtrefore  preterred  a moderation,  diet  ted 
by  humanity,  to  a eruel  obedience.  (We  mult  not 
confound  him  with  another  or  the  fame  nanny,  t»ix. 
Petroniua  Graniu®,  who  wa*  n centurion  in  the  eighth 
legion,  and  ferved  under  C«rar  in  the  Gallic  war). 

* In  hi' voyage  to  Africa,  of  which  country  he  had  been 
appointed  quxllor,  «<he  fh*p  in  which  he  f tied  vraa 
taken  by  Scipto,  who  caulcd  ?.ll  the  fiddlers  to  be 
put  to  the  fwerd,  and  from  i fed  to  favc  the  quar  ‘ or  ’a 
life,  provided  th  t he  would  renounce  Caef  r’s  paity. 
To  this  propofal  Petronius  r-  plied,  t*-at  “ Caefar's  ofti- 
cert  were  accuflomed  to  grant  life  to  others,  'and  not 
to  receive  it  and,  at  the  fame  time,  he  llabbcd  him- 
fell’  with  his  own  fword. 

Pftipni vt  Arbiter  (Titus),  a great  critic  and  po* 
lite  writer  of  antiquity*  the  favourite  of  Nero,  fiip- 
pofir  1 to  he  the  fame  mentioned  ‘ y Tacitus  in  the  iftth 
bo*k  of  bin  Ann -Is  He  war  procanful  of  bithynia, 
and  afterwards'  tonful,  and  appeared  capable  of  the 
greateft  employments.  He  was  one  of  Nero’s  princi- 
pal consents,  *nd  in  a manner  the  fuperintendant  of 
his  plcafurea  ; for  thai  pr.nce  thought  nothing  agree- 
able or  delightful  but  what  was  approved  hy  Petronius. 
The  great  favour  fhown  him  drew  upon  him  the  envy 
of  Tigcllinn*,  another  of  Nero’s  favourites,  whoaccu* 
fed  him  of  being  cenremed  in  a ronfpiracy  aramtl  the 
emperor;  on  which  Petronius  wasfi  ized.and  wa«  fenten- 
ced  to  die.  He  met  death  with  a linking  ind. /Terence, 
an  1 feems  to  have  tailed  it  nearly  as  he  had  done  his 
j Icafurts.  He  would  fotnetimes  open  a vein  and  fome- 
times  clofe  it,  converting  with  hi*  friends  in  th'  mean- 
while. not  on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  whi.  h w»i 
no  part  of  hi*  ^rred,  but  ua  topics  whi.  h plrafed  his 
■fancy,  as  of  love  verfes,  agreeable  and  pn/fionate  airs  ; 
f.i  that  it  has  been  laid  “ his  dying  was  barely  ccafing 
to  live.”  Of  this  difciple  of  Epicurus,  Tacitus  gives 
the  following  charafttr  : “ He  was  (fays  he)  neither 
a fpeod thrift  nor  a debauchee,  like  the  generality  of 
thofc  who  ruin  thcrofclvc*  i but  a refined  voluptuary, 
who  devoted  »hc  day  to  deep,  and  the  night  to  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  to  plcafurc.”  This  coui tier 
is  issdl  dillinguilheJ  by  a fatire  which  Fc  wrote,  and 
fccrctly  couveycd  to  N ro;  in  which  he  ingchioufly 
defences,  an  !cr  borrowed  names,  thecharaftcr  of  this 
prince.  Voltaire  is  of  opiuion  that  \vc  have  no  more 
iif  this  performance  hut  an  extract  made  by  fome  ob- 
fetter  b ertine,  without  cither  tatlc  or  judgment  Peter 
Petit  d if  overed  at  'Flaw  in  Ddreatia,  in  1665,  a con- 
iiJeraMe  fragment  containing  the  fequci  of  Tri  male  ion’s 
Frail.  This  fragment,  which  was  printed  the  year  af- 
ter at  Psdua  and  at  Parts,  produced  a paper  war 
among  tli**  learned.  While  fome  iffirmed  that  it  was  the 
work  o*  Petronius,  and  others  denied  it  to  be  fo,  Pe- 
tit continued  to  a/Tcrt  his  right  to  the  difeovery  of  the 
mam.fcript,  aud  fent  it  to  Rome,  where  it  was  ac- 
knowledged to  Tea  production  of  the  15th  century. 
The  French  critics,  who  kai  attacked  its  authenticity, 


were  filent  from  the  moment  it  was  depofited  in  the  fc<nsfe* 
royal  library.  It  is  now  generally  atttibuu-l  to  Pc  — v— ' 
tronius,  and  found  in  every  fubfequent  edition  of  the 
works  of  that  refined  voluptuary.  The  public  d«J  not 
form  the  fame  favourable  opinion  of  fome  other  frag- 
ments, which  were  extracts!  from  a minuf  ript  found 
at  Belgrade  in  Ift88,  anJ  pouted  at  P iris  by  N ■ bit  in 
1*94* lhw’  t!'«7  are  afcrJ«  J y the  edito.  Charpentier, 
and  feveral  »ithtr  lea  ned  men,  to  Petronius  ; yet,  on 
account  of  the  Gallicifm*  ami  other  bar  arous  exprtf- 
fions  with  which  they  abound, they  Save  generally  been 
con  fide  red  as  unworthy  of  that  author.  His  genuine 
works  are,  t.  A Poem  on  the  civil  war  between  Caefar 
an!  Ponipty,  tranflated  into  profc  by  -\bbc  'e  M%- 
rolhs,  an'  into  Ficnch  verfe  hy  Pretidcnt  .iouhier, 

173  7*  4to-  IV.ronim,  full  of  fire  and  entbutiafm,  and 
dtlyuded  with  Lu>  an1*  flowery  language,  oppofid 
Pharfulia  to  Pharfahi  ; but  his  work,  though  evidc  tly 
fu;  erior  to  the  oilier  in  Jo  me  refpedt*,  is  y no  means 
in  the  true  ftyle  of  epic  poetry.  2.  A Poem  on  the 
Education  of  the  Roman  Youth  3.  Two  1 reatif-e ; 
one  upon  the  Corruption  0/  Eloquence  an  ! tic  other 
©n  ihe  Caufes of  the  Decay  ot  Arts  and  Sciences.  4. 

A Poem  on  the  Vanity  of  Dreams.  5.  he  Ship- 
wreck of  Ltcas.  6.  KeAc  ft  ions  on  the  Inconllancy  of 
Human  Life.  And,  7.  1'rimalcion’s  B nonet  fo 
this  laS  performance  morality  is  not  much  indebted. 

It  is  a drferiptiwn  ©•  the  plcifures  of  a coiruvt- 
ed  court  ; and  the  painter  is  ruber  an  ingenious 
courtier  than  a perfon  whole  aim  is  to  reform  abules. 

The  bell  editions  of  Petronius  are  thofc  publilke ! at 
Venice,  1499,  in  410  ; at  Am  Herd  am,  1669,  in  8vo, 
cum  notu  variorum ; [bia.  with  Bifftiius’i  notes,  1677, 
in  a^to  ; and  17 CO,  a vols  in  2410.  The  edition  if  *1 
variorum  was  reprinted  in  1743*  in  2 vols  410,  with 
the  learned  Peter  Burm  in’s  commentaries.  Petronius 
died  in  the  year  ftj  or  6ft. 

Pctxovius  (Maxirnu.i)  was  born  in  the  year  393  of 
•n  iliuflrious  Emily, bring  at  firft.i  fenatorand  omi'uI  of 
Rome.  Hsrputon  the  imperial  purple  in  435,  a ter 
having  (ifeded  the  a/T  /fin  tionof  Vilen ti non  III.  In 
order  to  eiLbiilh  himfelf  npon  the  throne,  he  marrhd 
Eudoxi*  the  widow  of  that  unfortunate  prince  ; an  !, 
a*  /he  was  ignorant  of  his  villaoy,  lie  confefled  to  her, 
in  a tranfpurt  of  love,  that  the  ftiong  defire  he  ha ! of 
being  her  hu/haod,  had  made  him  commit  this  atro- 
cious crime.  Whereupon  Eu  loxia  privately  appi it  i ■' 
to  Grnferic,  king  of  the  Vandals,  who  coming  into  I 
Italy  with  a very  powerful  army,  entered  Rome,  where 
the  ofurper  then  was.  The  uuha  ;»y  wretch  code*- 
w>ured  to  make  his  efcapc  ; but  the  foidiers  ssd  people,  ■ 
cnr«/ed  ut  his  rowardice,  fell  upon  him,  an  1 over- 
whelmed  him  with  a /bower  of  (tones.  His  uody  was 
dragged  through  the  ftrert*  of  the  city  for  three  «t»y*  ; 
and,  after  treating  it  with  every  unit  of  difgrsce,  they  r 
threw  it  into  the  fiber  the  1 2th  of  June  th.-  fa  nc  year, 

433.  lie  reigned  only77dsys.  He  had  fomfc  goo!  qiu- 
lilies.  He  loved  and  cultivated  the  fcicnccs  He  was 
prudent  in  his  council*, circumfpe ft  in  bis  aftions,e«pii-  ■ 
table  in  his  judgments , a (arrtious  compa..ion,  and 
Heady  friend.  He  had  the  goad  fortune  to  win  the 
affedions  of  every  body,  while  he  remained  a private  k 
char-ftcrj  hut  as  a prince,  he  was  fo  much  the  tn  ue 
dcteftible,  in  that,  after  he  had  obtained  the  throne 
by  vidlany,  he  kept  poffc/fiou  of  it  only  by  violcn.-c. 
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Pctrcfc  The  crown  was  fcarcely  on  his  heat!  before  it  appeared 
h to  him  an  infupportahlc  burden.  **  Happy  Demode* 

^ (exclaimed  he  in  his  defpair),  thou  wert  a king  during 
a finale  entertainment  lM 

PETROSA  ossa,  in  anatomy,  a name  given  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  bones  of  the  cranium,  called  aifo  o/fa 
temporvm  and  njfa  fjuamofa ; the  fub fiance  whereof, 
as  their  firft  and  lalk  name*  exprefs,  i>  fquamofe  and 
very  hard. 

PETROSELINUM'amvm  PETioiELiNVM,Lifl.) 
ParJJty.  Thia  plant  is  commonly  cultivated  for  cu- 
linary purpofes.  The  feeds  hare  an  aromatic  flavour, 
and  are  occafionally  ufed  as  carminatives.  See.  The 
root  of  pariley  is  one  of  the  five  aperient  roots,  and 
with  this  intention  is  fometimes  made  an  ingredient  in 
apozems  and  diet-drinks  : if  liberally  ufed,  it  is  apt 
to  occafion  flatulencies ; and  thus,  by  diltending  the 
vifeera,  produces  a contrary  effedt  to  that  intended  by 
it : the  tafte  of  this  root  ia  fomewhit  farce tilh,  with 
a lieht  degree  of  warmth  and  aromatic  flavour. 

PETTEIA,  in  the  ancient  mufic,  a term  to  which 
we  have  no  one  correfponding  in  our  language. 

The  mclopccia,  or  the  art  of  arranging  founds  in 
fucceflion  fo  as  to  make  melody,  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  which  the  Greeks  call  mix//,  and  cbrrjit ; 

the  Latins  mtxiio,  and  ufut ; and  the  Italians 

preftty  mefcolamento , and  u/o.  The  laft  of  thefe  is  called 
by  the  Greeks  »,rTr<«,  and  by  the  Italians  btUia  ; which 
therefore  means  the  art  of  making  a jull  difeemment 
of  all  the  manners  of  ranging  or  combining  founds 
among  themfelves,  fo  as  they  may  produce  their  effect, 
i.  t.  may  exprefs  the  feveral  paflions  intended  to  be 
railed.  Thus  it  (hows  what  founds  are  to  be  ufed,  and 
what  not ; how  often  they  are  feverally  to  be  repeated  ; 
with  which  to  begin,  and  with  which  to  end  ; whe- 
ther with  a grave  found  to  rife,  or  an  acute  one  to  fall, 
&c.  The  petteia  conflitutcs  the  manners  of  the  mufic  ; 
choofcs  out  this  or  that  paffion,  thia  or  that  motion 
of  the  foul,  to  be  awakened  ; and  determines  whether 
it  be  proper  to  excite  it  on  this  or  that  occafion. 
The  petteia,  therefore,  is  in  mufic  much  what  the  man- 
ners are  in  poetry. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  difeover  whence  the  denomination 
fhould  have  been  taken  by  the  Greeks,  unlefs  from 
their  game  of  chefs  ; the  mufical  petteia  being 
a fort  of  combination  and  arrangement  of  founds,  as 
chefs  is  of  pieces  called  nrfi*,  calculi,  or  chcfs-men.” 

PETTY  (Sir  William),  fon  of  Anthony  Petty  a 
clothier,  was  bom  at  Rumfcy,  a little  haven  town  in 
Hamplhire,  in  1623  ; and  while  a boy  took  great  de- 
light in  fpending  his  time  among  the  artificers  rhcrc, 
wliofe  trades  he  could  work  at  when  but  twelve  years 
of  age.  Then  he  went  to  the  gnmmar-fchool  there  : 
at  15  he  was  mafler  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French 
longues,  and  of  arithmetic  and  thofe  parts  of  practical 
geometry  and  afironomy  ufeful  to  navigation.  Soon 
after  he  went  to  Caen  in  Normandy,  and  Paris,  where 
he  ikudied  anatomy,  and  lead  Vefalius  with  Mr 
Hobttfrs.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  was  pre- 
ferred in  the  king’s  navy.  In  1^3,  when  the  war 
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between  the  king  and  parliament  grew  hot,  he  went  *ettY- 
into  the  Netherlands  and  France  for  three  years ; and  ’ 
having  vigorously  prefccutcd  his  iludiei,  especially  in 
phyfic,  at  Utrecht,  Leyden,  Amfterdam,  and  Paris, 
he  returned  home  to  Rnmfcy.  In  1647,  he  obtained 
a patent  to  teach  the  art  of  double  writing  for  feven- 
teen  yean.  In  164b,  he  published  at  London  “ Ad- 
vice to  Mr  Samuel  Hartiib,  for  the  advancement  of 
fome  particular  parts  of  learning.”  At  this  time  he 
adhered  to  the  prevailing  party  of  the  kingdom  ; and 
went  to  Oxford,  where  he  taught  anatomy  and  che* 
miftry,  and  was  created  a dodkor  of  phylic.  In  1650, 
he  was  made  profefTor  of  anatomy  there  ; and  foon  af- 
ter a member  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in  London. 

The  fame  year  he  became  phyfictuo  to  the  army  in 
Ireland  ; where  he  continued  till  1659,  and  acquired! 
great  fortune.  After  the  reftoration,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  king  Charles  II.  who  knighted  him  in  1661. 

In  1662,  he  publilhed  44  A Treat ife  of  taxes  and  con-* 
tributiont.’*  Next  year  he  was  greatly  applauded  in 
Ireland  for  hi*  invention  of  a double  bottomed  flu’p. 

He  died  at  London  of  a gangrene  in  the  toot,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  fweliing  or  the  gout,  in  1687. 

The  charader  of  his  genius  is  fufln icntly  feen  in 
his  writings,  which  were  much  more  numerous  than 
thofe  we  have  mentioned  above.  Amongft  thefe,  it  is 
fu’d,  he  wrote  the  hiftoiy  of  his  own  life,  which unquef- 
tionably  contained  a full  account  of  his  political  and  reli- 
gious principles,  as  may  be  conjectured  from  what  he  has 
left  us  upon  thofe  fubjc&s  in  hiswill.  In  that  he  has 
thefe  remarkable  words  : 44  As  for  legacies  to  the  poor, 

I am  at  a ftand  ; and  for  beggars  by  trade  and  eledion, 

I give  them  nothing : as  tor  impotents  by  the  hand 
of  God,  the  public  ought  to  maintain  them  : ns  fat 
thofe  who  can  get  no  work,  the  magiftrates  fhould  caufe 
them  to  be  employed  } which  may  be  well  done  in  Ire- 
land, where  are  fifteen  acres  of  improvable  land  fot 
every  head  : as  for  prifoners  for  crimes  by  the  king, 
or  for  debt  by  their  profecuton,  thofe  who  comp  flion- 
ate  the  fufferings  of  any  objffl.  let  them  relieve  them- 
fclvcs  by  relieving  fuch  fufferers  ; that  is,  give  them 
alms  (a),  & c.  I am  contented,  that  I have  aflifted 

all  my  poor  relations,  and  put  many  into  a way  of 
getting  their  own  bread,  and  have  laboured  in  public 
works  and  inventions,  and  have  fought  out  real  object* 
of  charity  ; and  do  hereby  conjure  all  who  partnke  of 
my  eftate,  from  time  to  time  to  do  the  fame  at  their 
peril.  Neverthelefs,  to  anfwer  cufiom,  and  to  taka 
the  fure  fide,  I give  twenty  pounds  to  the  mc-il  want- 
ing of  the  parifh  wherein  I die.”  As  for  his  religion, 
he  fays,  44  I die  in  the  profeflion  of  that  faith,  nnd  in 
the  practice  of  fuch  worship,  as  1 find  tflaUifhed  by 
the  laws  of  my  country  ; not  being  able  to  believe  what 
1 myfelf  plcafe,  nor  to  worfhip  God  better  than  by 
doing  as  I would  be  done  unto,  and  observing  the 
laws  of  my  country,  and  expreifing  my  love  and  ho- 
nour to  Almighty  God,  by  fuch  figns  and  tokens  as 
are  underltood  to  l>e  fuch  by  the  people  with  whom  I 
live.”  He  .died  pofiefled  of  a very  iar^e  fortune,  as 
appear#  by  his  will  ; where  he  makes  his  real  eftaU 
K k about 


(a)  In  the  town  of  Rumfey  there  is  a houfe  which  was  given  by  biro  for  the  maintenance  of  a charity* 
fchool : the  rent  of  which  is  ft  ill  applied  to  that  ufe.  * 
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Prt*?  about  6ycx5 1.  per  annum  % hi*  perfonal  eflate  about 
Peoccda  hi*  bad  and  dcfperate  debt*  30,000  b and 

fium  the  demontttablc  improvement*  of  his  Irilh  eftate, 

k— ■ -y 400c  I.  per  annum } in  all,  at  fix  per  cent  intcreft, 

1 1 tOOO  1.  annum  This  eftate  came  to  his  family, 
who  were  afterwards  enno’lcd 

The  variety  of  purfuitn  in  which  Sir  William  Pet- 
ty was  engaged,  fhnws  him  to  have  had  a genius  ca- 
pable of  any  thirty  to  which  he  chofe  to  apply  it  ; and 
it  is  very  extraordinary,  that  a man  of  fo  a&ive  and 
bufy  a (pint  could  fiui  lime  to  write  fo  many  things 
as  it  appears  he  did. 

Petit,  any  thing  little  or  diminutive,  when  com- 
pared with  another. 

Pa  tti  Bag,  an  cflice  in  chancrry  : the  three  clerks 
©f  which  record  the  return  of  all  inqurfitinns  out  of 
every  county,  and  m«ke  all  patents  of  comptrollers, 
gaugers,  cuftomir*,  & e. 

pKrtr'Chiifi%  in  ornithology.  See  Motichla. 

PiTrr-Foggrr,  a little  tricking  folic  iter  or  attor- 
ney, without  cither  Ik  li  or  conference. 

Petty,  or  Petit,  Lareenf.  See  Larceny. 

PtTTT- Pattet,  among  confectioner*,  a f<*rt  of  final! 
pies,  made  of  a rich  cruft  filled  w-th  fweet- meats. 

* PtTTr-SingUi,  among  falconers,  are  the  toes  of  a 

hawk. 

Patty  Tally,  in  the  fta  language,  a competent  al- 
lowance of  victuals,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
ihip’s  cocnpa  y. 

Petty,  or  Petit , Treafon.  See  TaEAso*. 

PF.TUNSE,  in  natural  hiftory,  one  of  the  two  fub- 
ftauccs  whereof  porcelain  or  china-waie  is  made.  The 
petnufe  is  a coarfe  kind  of  flint  or  pebble,  the  furface 
of  which  1*9  not  fo  fmooth  when  broken  as  that  of  our 
loinmen  flint  Sec  Porcelain. 

PET  WORTH,  in  SufTcx  in  England,  five  miles 
from  Midlturft  and  the  Suffix  Downs,  and  49  from 
London,  is  a large,  populous,  and  handfome  town.  It 
i«  adorned  with  fevers!  feats  of  gentlemen,  particular- 
ly the  magn:ticent  feat  of  the  Percies,  earls  of  Nor- 
thumberland, many  o*  whom  lie  buried  in  a fepxrate 
vault  of  its-  church.  The  rectory,  the  richcft  in  the 
county,  is  faid  to  be  worth  6coh  or  700b  a 9 car,  and  is 
in  the  Duke  of  Son  crftVs  gift:  in  whofe  armory,  in  this 
pla  cc,  there  is  a fword  which,  by  circum dances,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  wra^oo  of  the  famous  Htnry 
Hotfpur,  thouirh  it  is  not  fo  unwieldy  as  other  ancient 
fwordt  generally  are. 

PEl/CEDANUM,  or  sulehua-wort:  A genus 
of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the pentandrix  clafs 
of  plants  ; and  in  the  natur.-.l  method  ranking  under 
the  45th  order,  UmltUaU.  The  fruit  is  lobatcd,  ftrfated 
on  l oth  (ides,  and  furrounded  by  a membrane  ; the 
involucra  arc  very  (lirrt.  There  are  three  fpecics  ; 
none  of  which  have  any  remarkable  properties  except- 
ing tbe  officii  ale,  or  common  hog’s- fennel,  growing 
naturally,  jn  the  Englifh  fait  marfhes.  This  rifes  to  the 
height  of  two  ket,  with  channelled  ftalks,  whi  h di- 
vide into  two  or  three  branches,  e.  ch  » 1 owned  with  an 
umbel  of  yellow  flowers,  comnofe  ! of  fcveral  fmall  cir- 
cular um'  els  The  roots,  when  brnifed,  have  a flrong 
fetid  fernt  like  folphur,  an ! an  acTid,  bitterifh,  un&u 
ous  tafte.  Wi.undeJ  in  the  faring,  they  yield  » con- 
fiderahie  quantity  of  yellow  juice,  which  dries  into  a 
gummy  relief  and  retains  the  ftrong  faiell  of  the  soot. 


This  fhould  feem  to  be  pofiefied  of  fame  medicinal  vfr-  Pwonia 
tues,  but  they  have  never  been  afeertsined  with  an j !l 

precifion.  'Hie  expreffed  juice  was  ufed  by  the  an- . 
dents  n lethargic  diforders. 

PEU  I’EMAN  (Peter)  waa  horn  at  Rotterdam 
in  i6$c,  and  was  a good  painter  of  inanimate  objedt; 
but  tlie  nioft  memorable  particular  relative  to  this  ar- 
till  was  that  inci<  ent  which  occafioned  hi*  death. 

Ht  w’l  rtqucfted  to  paint  an  emblematical  pi&ure 
of  mortality,  reprefenting  human  (kulls  and  bones,  fur- 
rounded  with  rich  gems  and  mufical  inflruments,  to 
expief*  the  v-nity  of  this  world**  pleafures,  aroufe- 
menrn,  or  pofTeflions  ; and  that  he  might  imitate  na- 
ture with  the  greater  exn&nefs,  he  went  into  an  ana- 
tomy room,  where  feveral  flcclctens  hung  by  wire* 
from  the  ceiling,  and  bones,  flcullg,  dec.  lay  fealt-red 
about  { and  immediately  prepared  to  make  his  de* 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  either  by  fatigue,  or 
by  intenfc  du  ly,  infenfibly  he  fell  afleep;  but  was  fnd- 
denly  roufed  by  a ftiock  of  an  earthquake,  which  hap- 
pened at  that  inftant,  on  the  1 8th  of  September  1^92. 

The  moment  he  awoke,  he  obferred  the  fkelctont 
move  about  as  they  were  fliaken  in  different  direAioos, 
and  the  looie  fkulls  mil  from  one  fide  of  the  room  to 
the  other ; and  being  totally  ignorant  of  the  caufe,  he 
was  ftruck  with  fuch  a horror,  that  he  threw  himfelf 
down  (lairs,  and  tumbled  into  the  ftreet  h If  dead.  Hia 
frieti  's  took  all  pofli  le  pains  to  efface  the  impreffion 
made  on  his  mind  by  that  unlucky  event,  and  acquaint- 
ed him  with  the  real  caufe  of  the  agitation  rf  the  flee- 
let  on  s ; yet  the  t ran  faction  ftHl  aftcCltd  his  fpirits  ia 
fo  violent  a manner,  that  it  brought  on  a d iforder, 
which  in  a very  ihort  time  ended  his  d?ys.  His  ge- 
neral fubje&s  were  either  allegorical  or  emblematical 
aliirfion*  to  the  fhorMcfs  and  milcry  of  human  life. 

PEWI  T,  sea  crow,  or  Mire  crow,  in  ornithology. 

See  Laaus. 

PEWTER,  a fa&ittous  metal  ufed  in  making  do- 
med ic  utinfils,  as  plates,  difhrs,  kc. — The  bafis  of 
the  metal  i#  tin  i which  is  converted  into  pewter  by 
mixing  at  the  rate  ot  an  bundled  weight  of  tin  with 
l fj  pounds  of  lead  and  fix  pounds  of  brafs. — Brfides 
this  cotrpofition,  which  make*  the  common  pewter, 
there  are  other  kinds,  compounded  of  tin,  rtgulus  of 
antimony,  bifnuth,  and  copper,  in  feveral  proportions. 

PEYRERE  ( Ifaac  la  I was  born  at  Bourdeaux, 
of  prntertant  parents.  He  entered  into  thr  ftnricc  of 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  was  much  pieafed  with  the 
finuulaiity  of  his  gentiuL  From  the  perulal  of  St  Paul’s 
writings  he  took  into  his  hend  to  aver,  that  Adam  wai 
not  the  lirft  of  the  human  race  ; and,  in  order  to  prove 
this  extravagant  opinion,  he  publifhcdin  j6$$  » book, 
which  was  printed  in  Holland  in  4to  and  in  itmo, 
with  this  title,  Praedamttn,Jive  exereitatio  Juper  verjlut 
12,  13,  14.  cap.  15 . EptfloU  Pauli  ad  Romanot.  Thia 
work  was  burnt  at  Pans,  and  the  author  imprifoned 
at  Bruflcls,  through  the  influence  of  the  archbifhop  of. 
Malmc’s  grand  vicar.  The  Prince  of  Coode  having 
obtained  his  liberty,  he  travelled  to  Rome  in  »6$6, 
and  there  gave  in  to  Pope  Alexander  VII.  a folemn 
renuncation  both  of  Calvinifm  and  Preadamifm.  Hia 
convcrfion  wa9  not  thought  to  be  fincere,  at  lead  with 
regard  to  this  laft  herefy.  His  defire  to  be  the  head 
of  a new  fed  is  evident  } and  his  book  difeovera  hia 
I ambition ; 
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Peyiffw.  ambition  j for  he  there  pays  many  compliments  to  the 
v 1 Jew*,  and  invites  them  to  attend  his  lectures.  Upon 
his  return  to  Paris,  notwithftanding  the  earned  felici- 
tations of  hi*  holinefs  to  remain  at  Rome,  he  went 
again  into  the  Prince  of  Condc's  fcrvicc  in  the  quality 
of  librarian.  Some  time  after  he  retired  to  the  femi- 
nity da  Vrrtus%  where  he  died  the  30th  of  January 
1676,  at  the  age  of  82,  after  the  facrament*  of  the 
church  had  been  adminiftered  to  him.  Father  Simon 
fays,  that  when  be  was  importuned  in  his  lad  moments 
to  retraft  the  opinion  which  he  had  formed  re  fpefting 
the  Prealamitcs,  bis  anfwcr  was.  Hi  quucunque  ig*o- 
rant,  bh/phenant,  His  having  ho  fixed  fentiments  of 
religion  is  feppofed  to  proceed  more  from  a peculiar 
turn  of  mind  than  a corruption  of  the  heart}  for  good 
nature,  (implLity  of  manners,  and  humanity,  firm  to 
have  formed  his  char  after.  **  He  was,  fays  Niceron, 
a man  of  a very  equal  temper,  and  moil  agreeable  con- 
verfanon.  He  was  a little  too  fond,  however,  of  in- 
dulging  his  wit,  which  feroctimes  bordered  on  raillery; 
but  he  took  care  never  to  hurt  or  wound  the  feelings 
of  his  neighbour.  As  to  his  learning,  it  was  extreme- 
ly limited.  He  knew  nothing  either  of  Greek  or 
Hebrew  ; and  yet  he  ventured  to  give  a new  interpre- 
tation of  feveral  psfTages  of  the  ucred  volume.  He 
piqued  himfclf  on  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin ; but 
excepting  a few  poets  which  he  had  read,  he  was  by 
no  means  an  adept  in  that  language.  His  ftylc  is  veiy 
unequal ; femetimes  too  fwelling  and  pompous,  at  o- 
ther  times  low  and  grovelling.”  Be  Tides  the  work  al- 
ready mentioned,  he  has  left  behind  him,  I.  A treat ife 
as  lingular  as  it  is  Pearce,  intitled,  Du  rappel  da 
1643,  in  8vo.  I he  rccal  of  the  Ifraelitcs,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  this  writer,  will  be  not  only  of  a fpiritual  na- 
ture, but  they  will  be  militated  in  the  temporal  blcf- 
fmgs  which  they  enjoyed  before  their  rejection.  They 
will  again  take  poiicffion  of  the  holy  land,  which  will 
refume  its  former  fertility.  God  will  then  raife  up  to 
-them  a king  more  juft,  and  more  victorious,  than  any 
of  their  former  fevereign*  had  been.  Now,  though  all 
this  is  doubtlcfs  to  be  underftood  fpi  ritually  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  yet  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  it  ought  alfe 
to  undcrfto  >d  of  a temporal  prince,  who  fhall  arife 
for  the  purpofe  of  efTefting  the  temporal  deliverance 
of  the  Jews;  and  that  this  prince  (hall  be  no  other 
than  the  king  of  France,  for  the  following  renfons, 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  catry  conviction  to  few 
minds:  1.  Becaufc  the  two  titles  of  Aloft  Chriftiati, 
and  of  ELiefi  Son  of  tht  Church , are  aferibed  to  him  by 
way  of  excellence.  2.  Becaufc  it  is  prcfumible,  if 
the  kings  of  France  poiTirf*  the  viituc  of  curiug  the 
evil  or  fcrofula,  which  can  only  afihet  the  bodies  of 
the  Jews ; that  they  will  likewile  have  the  power  of 
curing  their  oMlinate  incredulity  and  the  other  inve- 
terate difrafes  of  their  fouls.  3.  Bccaufc  the  king?  of 
France  have  for  their  arms  a fuut  de  luce  ; and  be- 
caufe  the  beauty  of  the  church  is  in  feripture  compared 
to  the  beauty  of  lilies.  4.  Bcraufe  it  is  probable  that 
France  wilt  he  the  country  whither  the  Jews  Hull  fed 
be  invited  to  come  and  embrace  the  Chriftian  faith, 
arid  whither  they  fhall  it  treat  from  the  perfecution  of 
the  nations  that  have  dominion  over  them  ; lot  France 
it  a land  of  freedom,  it  admits  of  no  fljvery,  and 
whoever  touches  it  is  free.  Peyrcrc,  after  explaining 
his  llrange  fyilem,  proposes  a method  of  converting 


the  jews  to  Chriftianity  ; a method,  fays  Niceron,  Prrrc-e, 
which  will  not  he  acceptable  to  many.  He  propofes  ^ymuus. 
to  reduce  the  whole  of  religiou  to  a bare  faith  or  be-  v 
lief  in  Jefus  Chrift ; taking  it  for  granted,  without  * 

any  fttadow  of  proof,  that  “ it  is  as  difficult  to  com- 
prehend the  articles  of  our  faith,  as  to  obferve  the  cere- 
monies of  Mofii. — From  this  fchenpe  (fays  he)  there 
would  rcfult  a double  advantage  to  the  church  ; the 
reunion  of  the  Jews,  and  of  all  thofc  Chriftian*  who  are 
feparated  from  the  body  of  the  church.  ” Pcv  rcrc,  when  he 
wrote  this  book,  was  a Calvinift  ; but  his  Calviniim 
too  uearly  refembled  the  Deifm  of  our  age.  He  con- 
felTcd  himfelf  that  his  reafon  for  quilting  the  Protc- 
ftants  was  on  account  of  their  being  the  firft  and  prin- 
cipal oppofers  of  his  book  concerning  the  PrcaJamites. 

II  A curious  and  entertaining  account  of  Greenland, 
printed  in  8vo,  1647.  When  he  was  afkcd,  on  occa- 
fion  of  this  work,  why  there  were  fo  many  witches  i* 
the  north  ? he  replied,  44  It  is  bcraufe  part  of  the  pro- 
perty of  thefe  pretended  conjurers,  when  condemned 
to  fuffer  death,  is  declared  to  belong  to  their  judges.1*  . , 
111.  An  equally  interefting  account  of  Iceland,  1663, 

8vo.  IV.  A letter  to  Philotimus,  i6$R,  in  8vo,  in 
which  he  explains  the  re&fen*  of  his  rccintatiou,  &c. 

We  find  in  Moreri  the  following  epitaph  of  him,  writ* 
ten  by  a poet  of  his  own  times. 

Li  reyrere  ict  git,  cc  bon  Ifraclite, 

Huguenot,  Cacholiqne,  enfin  Prcadamitc  : 

Quatre  religions  lui  plurcnt  a la  feis, 

Lt  fen  indifference  ctoit  fi  peu  commune, 

Qu’apre*  quatre-vingts  sns  qu’il  cut  a faire  ua 
choix, 

Le  bon  homrac  partit,  & n'en  choifit  pas  une. 

PEYRON1US  (Francis  de  la)  for  a long  timf 
practil'ed  furgery  at  Paris  with  fuch  diftingviihed  eclat, 
that  he  obtained  for  himfelf  the  appointment  of  firft  fur- 
geon  to  LouisXV.  He  improved  this  favourable  fitua- 
tion  with  his  nujclly,  and  procured  to  his  profeffion  thofc 
honours  which  ha  1 the  effeft  to  quicken  its  progrefs,  and 
thofe  cftablifhmrnrs  which  contributed  to  extend  its  be- 
nefits. The  Royal  College  of  Surgery  at  Paris  was  found* 
ed  by  his  means  in  1731,  was  enlightened  by  his  know- 
ledge, and  encouraged  by  his  munificence.  At  his 
death,  which  happened  at  Verfatllrs  the  24th  of  April 
1747,  he  bequeathed  to  the  feciety  of  furgeons  in 
Pari,  two  thir  ls  or  his  effects,  his  eftatc  of  Marigni, 
which  was  fold  to  the  king  for  200,000  livree,  and 
his  library.  This  ufciul  citizen  alfo  left  to  the  fecie- 
ty of  furgeons  ot  Montpellier  two  houfea,  lituaccd  in 
that  town,  wills  100,000  livrci,  for  the  purpofe  of 
cre&mg  there  a cliirurgic.il  amphitheatre.  He  ap- 
pointed the  feme  feciety  univerfal  legatee  for  the  third 
of  his  effefts  j and  all  thefe  Irgicics  contain  claufes 
whofe  foie  object  is  to  promote  the  public  good,  the 
perfection  and  improvement  of  furgery  j for  which  he 
always  folic  1 ted  the  protection  of  the  court  At  the 
time  of  the  famous  difputc  between  the  phyficians  and 
furgeons,  he  cntieatcd  the  Chancellor  d’Agueftan  to 
build  up  a brazen  wall  between  the  two  todies  “ l 
will  do  fo,  rrpli-d  die  mmifler,  but  on  what  fide  of  the 
wall  lhaii  we  place  the  lick:’*  Pcyroniua  afterwards 
behaved  with  more  moderation.  - He  was  a philofo- 
pher  without  any  oftentaiion  ; but  his  phiiofophy  was 
tempered  by  a long  acquaintance  with  the  world 
and  with  the  court.  The  acutcncfii  and  delicacy  of 
Kk  2 his 
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Hi*  onderftanding,  joined  to  hia  natural  vivacity,  ren- 
Peiron.  ^€rct*  Hil  converlation  agreeable  } and  all  thefe  advan- 
— i 1 * tagea  were  crowned  with  a quality  flail  more  valuable, 
an  uncommon  degree  of  iympathy  for  thofe  in  did  reft. 
He  wa*  no  foouer  known  to  be  at  his  eftate  in  the 
country,  than  hia  houfe  was  filled  with  lick  people, 
who  came  to  him  from  the  diftaoce  or  7 or  8 league* 
round  about.  He  bad  once  a plan  of  cilablifliing,  on 
this  fpot,  an  hofpit&l,  to  which  he  intended  to  retire, 
that  he  might  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
fervice  of  the  poor. 

PEZAY  (N.  MifTon,  marquis  of),  born  at  Paris, 
very  early  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  letter*,  and 
afterwards  went  into  the  army.  He  was  made  a cap- 
tain of  dragoon*  ; and  had  the  honour  of  giving  fomc 
lefTon*  on  tadica  to  the  ill-fated  Louis  XVI.  Being 
appointed  infpe&or  genera]  of  feme  coafting  vcffcls, 
he  repaired  to  the  maritime  town*,  and  executed  his 
commiHion  with  more  care  and  attention  than  wii  to 
have  been  expected  from  a votary  of  the  mufea.  But 
as,  at  the  fame  time,  he  (bowed  too  much  haughtinefs, 
a complaint  was  brought  againft  him  to  the  court, 
and  he  was  banifhed  to  his  country  feat,  where  he  died 
foon  after,  in  the  beginning  of  *778.  He  was  the 
intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Dorat.  He  had 
ftudied,  and  fuecefsfuily  imitated,  his  manner  of  wri- 
ting ; bnt  his  poems  have  more  delicacy,  and  are  le£* 
dsligured  with  trifling  conventions  of  gallantry.  He 
has  left  behind  him,  1.  A tranflation  of  Catullus, 
which  is  not  much  eftermed.  2.  Le*  Soirees  Helve- 
tiennes,  Alfaciennes,&  Franc-Comtoifcs,  in  8vo,  1770; 
a work  very  agreeably  diverfified,  full  of  charming 
landscapes,  but  wiitten  with  too  little  accuracy.  3. 
Les  Soiree*  Provcn^alc*,  in  marmfeript,  which  are  (aid 
to  be  nowife  inferior  in  merit  to  the  foregoing  ones. 
4.  La  Rofiere  dc  Sakncy  ; a pa  floral  in  three  acts,  and 
which  has  been  performed  with  (uccefs  on  the  Italian 
theatres.  5.  Les  campagncs  dc  Mailcbois,  in  3 vola 
4to.  an  4 a volume  of  map*. 

PEZENAS,  a place  in  France  about  2 4 mile*  from 
Montpellier.  'Phc  foil  about  it  is  Tandy.  The  rock 
is  limeflone.  The  fields  are  open,  and  produce  corn, 
wine,  and  oil  There  are  to  be  fecn  at  this  place  the 
extenfive  ruins  of  a cjftle,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Montmorency  family.  Thia  ftrong  fortrefs  was 
hewn  out  of  the  rock  on  which  it  ftands,  and  appears 
to  have  been  complicated  and  full  of  art.  The  walls 
are  lofty,  and  above  8 feet  in  thickncf*.  The  rock, 
which  is  perpendicular,  i*  a mat's  of  (hells,  fuch  as 
turbin*,  oyflers,  cockles,  with  a calcareous  cement. 
From  hence  the  circumjacent  plain,  decked  with  luxuri- 
ant verdure,  and  (hut  in  by  rugged  mountains,  afford*  a 
mofl  delightful  profpefL  E.Long.  3 35.  N. Lit.  43. 18. 

PEZIZA,  cup-mufhroom,  in  botany;  a genua  of 
the  natural  order  of  fungi,  belonging  to  the  cryptoga- 
n>i  » claf«  of  plants.  I he  fungus  cnmpanuLlcd  #nd 
feflilc*  Linnaru*  enumerate*  8 (pecies. 

PEZRON  (PatrlL  a very  learned  and  ingenious 
Frenrbman,  born  at  Hcnncbon  in  Brittany  in  1639, 
and  admitted  into  the  or  ier  of  Citeaux  in  1660.  He 
wa;  a gicat  arriquary,  and  was  indefatigable  in  trace- 
* Ing  the  origin  of  the  knguage  of  the  Goth*  ; the  re- 
fclt  of  which  was,  that  he  was  led  to  efpoufe  a fyftcm 
of  the  world's  being  much  more  ancient  than  modern 
chtouologcr*  have  fuppoied.  This  he  communicated 


to  the  public  in  a treatife  printed  at  Paris  in  1687,  Ph*i 
410,  iutitled,  7 be  antiquity  of  Time,  refiored  and  de-  t 
femied  againji  the  Jfetvt  and  modern  cbronologert.  This  1 
book  of  Pezron’a  was  extremely  admired  for  the  in-  " ^ 

gcnuiiy  and  learning  in  it ; yet  caofed  no  fmall  alarm 
among  the  religious,  againft  whom  he  never  thelefs  de- 
fended his  opinions.  He  went  through  feveral  promo- 
tion*, the  Is  ft  of  which  was  to  the  abbey  of  Charmoye, 
to  which  he  was  nominated  by  the  king  ; and  died  in 
1706. 

PHACA,  in  botany  : A genus  of  the  decandria  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants ; and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3 2d  order, 
Pafdleonaettr.  The  lcgumen  is  femibilocular. 

PHiEA,  a famous  (ow  which  infefted  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cromyon.  Thefetis  deftroyed  it  as  he 
waa  travelling  from  Trcczcne  to  Athen*  to  make  him- 
felf known  to  hit  father.  Some  imagine  that  the  bear 
of  Calydon  fprang  from  this  fow.  According  to  fomc 
authors,  Phaea  was  a woman  who  prollitutcd  hcrfelf  to 
(hangers,  whom  (he  murdered,  and  afterwards  plun- 
dered. 

PHjEACIA,  one  of  the  names  of  the  ifland  Cor- 
cyra,  (Homer,  Stephanus).  Phtacet  the  people, 
(Ovid),  noted  for  their  indolence  and  luxury;  hence 
Horace  ufes  Ph*ax  for  a perfon  indolent  and  (leek  5 
and  hence  arofe  their  infolence  and  pride,  (Ariftotle). 

The  ifland  was  famous  for  producing  large  quantities 
of  the  find!  flavoured  apples,  (Ovid,  Juvenal,  Proper- 
tius). 

PHALDON,  a difciplc  of  Socrates,  who  had  been 
(cized  by  pirates  in  his  youth  ; and  the  philofopher, 
who  feemed  to  difeover  fomething  uncommon  and 
promifing  in  his  countenance,  bought  his  liberty  for  • 
fum  of  money,  and  ever  after  efteemed  him.  Phxdon, 
after  Socrates's  death,  returned  to  Elis  his  native  coun- 
try, where  he  founded  a fe&  of  philofopbcrs  who  com- 
pofed  what  was  called  the  Elite  Jcbooi . The  name  of 
Phxdon  is  affixed  to  one  0/  Plato's  dialogues. 

PHAiDRA  (fab.  biff.)  was  a daughter  of  Minos  and 
Patfiphac ; (he  married  Thefeu*,  by  whom  flic  was  the 
mother  of  Acamas  and  Dcraophoon  They  had  already 
lived  for  fomc  time  in  conjugal  felicity,  when  Venus, 
who  hated  all  the  defendants  of  Apollo,  becaufe  be 
had  difeovered  heT  amours  with  Mars,  infpired  PhxJm 
with  the  iirotigeft  paflion  for  Hippolytus  the  fon  of 
Tbcfcus,  by  the  amazon  llippoiyte.  This  pailion  (he 
long  attempted  to  flifle,  but  in  vain;  and  therefore,  in 
the  abfcnce  of  Thefeus,  (he  addreffed  Hippolytus  with, 
all  the  impatience  of  defpondiog  love.  He  rejected 
her  with  horror  and  difdain.  She,  however,  inceufed 
by  the  reception  (he  had  met,  refolved  to  punilh  his 
coldacfs  and  refut'd ; and  at  the  return  of  Thefeus  flic 
accufed  Hippolytus  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue.  He 
liffened  to  her  accusation  ; and  without  hearing  Hip- 
polytus’s  defence,  he  banifhed  him  from  his  kingdom, 
and  implored  Neptune,  who  had  promifed  to  grant 
three  of  his  requefts,  to  punifh  hint  in  an  exemplary 
manner.  As  Hippolyliu  fled  from  Athens,  his  horfcl 
were  fuddenly  terrified  by  a fea  morifter,  which  Nep- 
tune had  fent  on  the  fhore  ; and  he  was  thus  dragged 
through  precipice*  and  over  rocks,  trampled  under 
the  feet  of  his  horfes,  and  crulhcd  under  the  wheel* 
of  his  chariot.  When  his  tragical  end  wa*  known  at 
Athens,  Phxdra  conic  fled  her  crime,  and  hung  her- 
2 fdf 
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ffcadnu  fdf  in  defpair,  unable  to  furvive  one  whole  death  her 
H extreme  guilt  had  occafioned.  The  death  of  Hippo- 
* lytut,  and  the  infamous  paflion  of  Phsedra,  it  the  fub- 
jefl  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  and  of  Seneca. 
She  was  buried  at  Tree*  n?,  where  her  tomb  was  dill 
to  be-  fccn  in  the  age  of  the  geographer  P.iufanias, 
near  the  temple  of  Venus,  which  ihe  had  built  to  ren- 
der  the  goddefs  favourable  to  her  inceftuons  paflion. 
Near  her  tomb  was  a myrtle,  whofe  leaves  were  full 
of  fmall  holes,  which,  it  was  reported,  Phsedra  had 
done  with  a hair  pin,  when  the  vehemence  of  her  paf- 
fion  hnd  rendered  her  melancholy  and  aim® ft  defperate. 
She  was  reprefented  in  a painting  in  Apollo’s  temple 
at  Delphi,  as  fufpendei  in  the  air,  while  her  fitter 
Ariadne  flood  near  to  her,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
ber. 

PHEDRUS,  an  ancient  Latin  writer,  who  corn* 
pofed  five  books  of  fables,  in  lambic  verfe.  He  was  a 
Thracian  ; and  was  born,  as  there  is  reafon  to  conclude, 
fomc  years  before  Julius  Caefar  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
the  Roman  empire.  How  he  came  into  the  fcrvice  of 
Auguftus  is  not  known:  but  his  being  called  Au^ujiudt 
frttdman  in  the  title  of  the  book,  Ihows  that  he  had 
been  that  emperor’s  fl?ivc.  The  fables  of  Phmdrus  are 
valued  for  their  wit  and  good  fenfe,  exprefled  in  very 
pure  and  elegant  language  : and  it  is  remarkable  that 
they  remained  burial  in  libraries  altogether  unknown 
to  the  public,  until  they  were  difeovered  and  publilhcd 
by  Peter  Pithou,  or  Pithceus,  a learned  French  gentle- 
man, toward  the  clofe  of  the  161k  century. 

Phadavs  (Thomas)  was  a profeflbr  of  eloquence 
at  Rome,  early  in  the  i6tb  century.  He  was  canon 
of  L.ateran,  and  keeper  of  the  library  in  the  Vatican. 
He  owed  bis  rife  to  the  ading  of  Seneca's  Hippoiitus, 
in  which  he  performed  the  part  of  Phaedra  ; from 
whence  he  ever  after  got  the  name  of  Phiedrus.  Eraf- 
mus,  who  tells  this,  fays  he  had  it  from  cardinal  Ra- 
phael  Gcnrgianus,  in  whole  court-yard,  before  the 
palace,  that  tragedy  was  a&ed.  The  caufe  of  his  death 
Was  very  remarkable  ; for  as  he  was  riding  through 
the  city  on  a mole,  he  met  a cart  drawn  by  wild  oxen, 
•nvl  was  thrown  by  his  mule,  who  took  fright  at  them. 
Though  corpulent,  the  cart  fortunately  p.iffcd  over 
him  without  doing  him  any  hurt,  as  he  fell  in  the 
fpace  between  the  wheels ; but  fright  and  the  fall  to- 
gether fpoiled  the  whole  mafs  of  his  blood  fo  much, 
that  he  contracted  a didemper,  of  which,  *after  Lau- 
guifhing  fomc  time,  he  died  under  the  age  ef  50.  If 
he  had  lived,  he  would  molt  probably  h^ve  become  anau- 
thor;  andper  ir.ps  tddsBaylc,  have  confirmed  what  has 
been  obferved  of  him,  that  his  tongue  was  better  than 
his  pen.  The  obfervation  was  made  by  Erafmui,  who 
tells  us,  that  he  knew  and  loved  him  ; and  owns  that 
he  * as  callc  1 the  Cicero  of  his  time.  Janus  Parr  ha - 
fius,  his  colleague,  was  much  grieved  at  his  death,  and 
gave  the  titles  of  ftverai  works,  which  were  almoit 
ready  for  pu  lie  view. 

PHENOMENON,  in  philofophy,  denotes  any 
remarkable  appearance,  whether  in  the  heavens  or 
earth,  and  whether  difeovered  by  observation  or  expe- 
riment. 

PHAETON,  in  fabulous  kiflory,  vans  the  fon  of  the 
Sun,  or  Phoebus  and  Clymcnc,  one  of  the  Oceanides. 
He  was  foa  of  Ccphalus  and  Aurora,  according  to  Hc- 


fiod  and  Paufanias ; or  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora,  ac-  Th*ton. 
cording  to'Apollodorua.  He  is,  however,  more  ge- 
nerally  acknowledged  to  be  the  fon  of  Phoebus  and 
Clymrne.  He  was  naturally  of  a lively  difpofition, 
and  a handfome  figure.  Venus  became  enamoured  of 
him,  and  entnifted  him  with  the  care  of  one  of  her 
temples.  This  diftinguifhing  favour  of  the  goddefs 
rendered  him  vain  and  afpiring  ; and  when  Epaphut, 
the  fon  of  Io,  had  told  him,  to  check  his  pride,  that 
he  was  not  the  fon  of  Phoebus,  Phaeton  refolvcd  to 
know  his  true  origin,  and  at  the  iniligation  of  his  mo- 
ther he  vifited  the  palace  of  the  fun.  He  begged 
Phcebus,  that  if  he  really  were  his  father  he  would  give 
him  incontefiable  proofs  of  his  paternal  tendernefs,  and 
convince  the  World  of  his  legitimacy.  Phoebus  re- 
ceived him  with  great  tendernefs,  and  fwore  by  Styx 
to  grant  whatever  he  requefted  as  a proof  of  his  ac- 
knowledging him  for  his  fon.  The  youth  boldly  alk- 
ed  the  dire&on  of  the  chariot  of  the  fun  for  one  day. 

His  father,  grieved  and  furprifed  at  this  demand,  ufe-d 
all  his  arguments  to  difluadc  him  from  the  ralh  at- 
tempt ; but  all  wa«  in  vain  : and  being  by  his  oath  re- 
duced to  fuhmit  to  his  obllinacy,  entrufied  him  with 
the  reins,  after  he  had  directed  him  how  to  ufe  them. 

The  young  adventurer  was  however  foon  fenfible  of  his 
madnefs.  He  was  unable  to  guide  the  fiery  Herds  j 
and  loofing  the  reins,  Jupiter,  to  prevent  his  confu- 
ting the  heavens  and  earth,  llruck  him  with  a thun- 
derbolt, and  burled  him  from  his  feat  into  the  river 
Eridanus  or  Po.  His  fillets  Ph  act  hula,  Lambetia,  and 
Phoebe,  lamenting  his  lofs  upon  its  banks,  were  changed 
by  the  gods  into  black  poplar  trees;  and  Cycnus  king 
of  Liguria,  alfo  grieving  at  his  fate,  was  transformed 
into' a fwan. 

The  poets  fay,  that  while  Phaeton  was  driving  the 
chariot  of  his  father,  the  blood  of  the  Ethiopians  was 
dried  up  ; and  their  Ikin  became  black  ; a colour  which 
is  Hill  preferred  among  the  greatest  part  of  the  inha* 
bitants  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  territories  of  Libya 
were  alfo,  they  tell  us,  parched  np,  on  account  of  their 
too  great  vicinity  to  the  fun  ; and  ever  lince,  Africa, 
unable  to  recover  her  original  verdure  and  fruitfulnefs: 
has  exhibited  a Tandy  country  and  uncultivated  watte, 
According  to  thofc  who  explain  this  poetical  fable. 

Phaeton  was  a Ligurian  prince,  who  ftudied  aftrono- 
my,  and  in  whofe  age  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pd  - 
was  vilitei  with  unenrmnon  heats. 

Phaeton,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of  birds  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  ankles;  the  characters  of  which 
are:  ‘The  bill  it  lharp,  ftraight,  and  pointed;  the  nof- 
trils  arc  oblong,  and  the  binder  toe.  is  turned  forward. 

There  arc  two  fpeciee,  viz. 

1.  The  demerfus,  or  red  footed  pinguin,  has  a thick, 
arched,  red  bill  ; the  head,  hind-part  of  the  neck,  and 
the  back,  of  a dufliy  purpiifh  hue,  and  bread  and  belly 
white;  brown  wing*,  with  the  tips  of  the  feathers  white; 
in  dead  of  a tail,  a few  black  bridles  ; and  red  legs.  It 
is  found  on  Pinguin  ifle,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
is  common  all  over  the  South  Seas,  and  is  about  the 
fizc  of  a goofe. 

2.  The  ethcreus,  or  tropic  bird,  is  about  the  fiza  of 
a partridge,  and  has  very  long  wings.  The  bill  is  red, 
with  an  angle  under  the  lower  rmndiblc.  The  eyes 
arc  encempcfled  with  block,  which  cuds  in  ,1  point  to* 

ward*  - 
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t Pk**0"*  wards  the  back  of  the  head.  Three  or  four  of  the 
' * larger  quill  feathers,  towards  their  endi,  ar*  black,  tip- 

ped with  white  ; all  the  rell  of  the  bird  is  white, 
except  the  back,  which  is  variegated  with  curved  lines 
of  black.  The  legs  and  feet  are  of  a vermilion  red.  The 
toes  are  wetted.  The  tail  con  Gits  of  two  long  ftraight 
narrow  feathers,  aim  oft  of  equal  breadth  from  their 
quills  to  their  points.  See  Plate  CCCLXXXIX. 

The  name  tropic  bird  (fays  Lttham),  given  to  this 
genus,  arifes  from  its  being  chiefly  found  within  the 
tropic  circles;  but  we  are  not  to  conclude,  that  they 
never  dr  y voluntarily,  or  arc  driven  beyond  them; 
for  wc  have  met  with  a fewinftioces  to  prove  the  con- 
trary (a).  It  is,  however,  fo  generally  found  within 
the  tropical  limits,  that  the  fight  of  this  bird  alone  is 
fufticicnt  to  inform  the  mariner  of  a very  near  approach 
to  if  not  his  entrance  therein.  It  has  alio  been  thought 
to  portend  the  contiguity  of  land  (a);  but  this  has 
often  proved  fallacious,  as  it  is  not  unfrequcnlly  found  at 
very  gieat  didances  therefrom.  The  flight  of  this  bird 
is  often  to  a piodigious  height;  but  at  other  times  it  is 
feen,  along  with  the  frigate  pelican,  booby,  and  other 
birds,  attending  the  flying  fiiTics  at  their  rife  from  the 
water,  driven  from  their  native  element  into  the  air  by 
their  watery  enemies,  the  (hark(c),  porpoife,  albicore, 
bon i to,  and  dolphin,  whi  h purfue  them  beneath,  and 
prey  upon  them.  Thefe  birds  are  fometimes  obferved 
to  red  on  the  furfacc  of  the  water,  and  have  been  now 
and  then  feen  in  calm  weather  upon  the  backs  of  the 
drowfy  tortoifrs,  fupincly  floating  in  the  fca,  fo  that 
they  have  l*cn  eafily  taken  by  the  long  boat  manned. 
On  fhorc  they  will  perch  on  trees ; and  are  (aid  to 
breed  in  the  woods,  on  the  giound  beneath  them. 
They  have  been  met  with  in  plenty  on  the  iflands  of 
St  Helena,  Afcenfion,  Mauritius,  New  Holland,  and 
various  places  in  the  South  Seas  ; but  in  no  place  fo 
numerous  as  at  P.dmcrflon  Ifland,  where  thefe  birds, 
as  well  as  the  frigates,  were  in  fach  plenty,  that  the 
trees  were  abfolutciy  loaded  with  them,  and  fo  tame, 
that  they  fuffcicd  tbcmfclvesto  be  taken  off  the  boughs 
with  the  hand.  At  Otaheite,  and  in  the  Friendly  ifles, 
the  natives  give  them  the  names  of  baingoo  and  too/aitc. 

**  As  the  tropic  bird  (beds  the  long  tail  feathers  every 
year,  the  inhabitants  of  fuch  ifles  as  they  frequent, 
collect  and  make  ufc  of  them  by  way  of  ornament  in 
various  manners ; they  are  worn  in  the  caps  of  the 
Sandwich  iflanders,  being  in  great  plenty  at  l'ahoora, 
aa  «dfo  in  various  parts  of  their  dreftg  but  in  none  more 
coofpicucus  than  in  the  mourning  garment  of  Ota- 
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beitc,  in  which  ifland  numbers  are  picked  op  in  the 
mountainous  parts,  where  it  alfo  breeds.  The  flcfli  * r 
cannot  be  called  good,  but  was  found  diffidently  ac- 
ceptable to  thofe  who  had  long  been  confined  to  fait 
provi  lions  and  in  which  circumdance  the  tailors  did 
not  defpifc  it.” 

There  is  a variety  of  this  bird  called  by  Latham 
the  stis/e  tropic  bird.  It  is  lefs  than  the  one  we  hate 
already  defenbed,  and  is  fouud  in  as  many  places 
a-  it.  The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  in  general  of  a 
filvery  white.  'The  yellow  tropic  bird  it  a further  va- 
riety of  the  fame  fpecies.  the  plumage  being  of  a yel- 
lowiih  white.  Theic  differences,  Mr  Latham  thinks, 
a rife  merely  from  age,  if  they  are  not  the  diflinguiftt* 
mg  mark  of  fex. 

3.  The  black-billed  tropic  bird  is  fmaller  than  any 
of  the  former.  The  bill  it  black;  the  plumage  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  and  wings  is  ftriated,  partly 
black  and  partly  white  ; before  the  eye  there  is  a large 
crcfcent  of  black,  behind  it  is  a dreak  of  the  fame  g 
the  forehead  tod  all  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are 
of  a pure  white  colour  ; the  quills  and  tail  are  marked 
as  the  upper  parts,  but  the  ends  of  the  fird  are  white, 
and  mod  of  the  feathers  of  the  lad  are  marked  with 
dulky  black  at  the  tips ; the  Tides  over  the  thighs  are 
dnsted  with  black  and  white ; the  legs  are  black. 

One  of  thefe  was  found  at  Turtle  and  Palmerfton 
iflands,  in  the  South  Seas,  and  is  ia  the  poffdfion  of 
bir  Jofeph  Banks. 

4.  The  red-tailed  tropic  bird  is  in  length  about  two 
feet  ten  inches,  of  which  the  two  tail  featheis  alone 
meafure  one  foot  nine  inches.  The  bill  is  red  ; tha 
plumage  while,  tinged  of  an  elegant  pale  rofe-coiour  g 
the  crcfcent  over  the  eyes  is  fomewhat  abrupt  in  the 
middle  ; the  ends  of  the  fcapulars  arc  marked  with 
black.  This  bird  is  diflinguilhcd  from  others  br  two 
middle  long  tail  feathers,  which  are  of  a beautiful  deep 
red  colour,  except  the  (hafts and  bale,  which  arc  black} 
the  fiiei  over  the  thighs  are  duiky  ; and  the  legs  are 
black. 

“ This  fpccics  (fays  Latham)  is  met  with  frequent- 
ly at  large  as  the  others,  but  docs  not  feem  to  be  fo 
far  fpread.  Our  navigatois  met  with  them  in  various 
places,  though  they  were  icldom  (ecu  by  them  00  fliore 
except  in  the  breeding  feafon,  which  is  in  September 
and  Qdobcr.  They  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
ifland  of  Mauritius,  where  they  make  the  nefl  in  hol- 
lows in  the  ground  under  the  trees  ; the  eg^s  are  two 
in  number,  of  a yellowidt  white  marked  with  rufous 

fpots. 


(a)  **  Dr  Forfter  ohfervea,  that  they  are  never  feen  beyond  18  degrees  of  latitude  ; but  others  talk  of  their 

fpreading  far  beyond  it.  In  lat.32.  45.  Eli.  AVr.  ii.p.  64.-33.  lo*  N Cwk't  fajl  Fay.  iii.  p.  178.— 38.  34. 

S.  Park . lroy  p.  38.  29.  S,  Humfkcf.  Fay.  iii.  p.  77.  This  is  mentioned  as  not  being  common  ; but 

Kilm  fays  he  met  with  thefe  in  40  degrees  north.  See  Trav.  i.  p.  22. — And  a friend  of  mine  allured  me, 
that  he  faw  one  in  latitude  47^  north  ; but  at  the  fame  time  obferved,  that  it  was  the  firfl  iudance  he  had 
ever  known  of  fucb  a circumdance. 

(b)  " l Uloa't  Voy . ii.p. 301.  He  obferves,  that  they  fcldom  are  met  with  above  eight  or  ten  leagues 
from  land. 

( c)  **  Sqaahu  conductor^  dclpkinut  pboctmi,  fcomhtr  thynnus , [camber  pe/amit,  dtlpbinux  coryphtna.  See  Phil.  Tramf. 
vol.  Ixviii  p.  800.  It  i»  there  obferved,  that  the  fljing  filn  is  able  to  fly  60  or  mote  yards  at  one  ftretch, 
and  repeal  it  a fe  ond  or  even  a third  time,  only  the  flighted  momentary  touch  of  the  furfacc  that  can  be 
conceived  intei  venir.g ; and  it  is  common  in  thclc  flights  for  them  to  fly  againfl  (hips,  or  fall  on  the  deck. 
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fpoti.  The  fame  author  gives  an  account  of  the 
introdu&ion  of  paradife  grarkle*  into  the  iflaod  of 
y|t,rg,  ^ Bourbon,  from  whence  they  fpretd  into  that  of  Msu- 
’ ritius ; at  firtl  intended  for  the  very  ufeful  purpofe  of 
deftroying  the  Iocufts  and  grafhoppera,  which  fwrrmcd 
there  to  a great  decree  : the  refuh  of  their  prodigious 
incteafe,  and  the  unlooked  tor  confrquence  of  it,  he 
has  iikewife  mentioned.  Thcfe  birds,  we  are  told, 
are  great  enemies  to  the  tropic  birds,  ocular  de- 
monstration of  which  was  had  by  M.  de  Querhoent ; 
For,  being  felted  beneath  a tree  in  which  wue  perch- 
ed a number  of  the  grackles  he  obferveJ  a tropic  bird 
come  to  its  hole,  in  order  to  go  to  the  neft  ; but  the 
grackles  attacked  the  bird  all  at  oucc,  and  obliged  it 
to  fly  off  i it  then  returned  with  its  confort  in  com- 
pany, but  without  effr&,  as  they  were  both  driven 
away,  as  the  (ingle  one  had  been  before;  when' the 
gracklra  returned  to  their  tree,  and  the  fpecUtor  left 
them  in  that  fituation. 

“This  fpecies  of  tropic  bird  has  been  met  with  in 
fcveral  places  of  the  South  Seas  ; very  common  :it  Pal- 
merfton  and  Turtle  iflanda ; at  Henry’s  ifland  in  the 
greateft  plenty,  and  of  which  considerable  numbers 
were  killed  for  provifions ; and  here  alfo  they  make 
the  netts  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  Mauritius.  The 
name  it  is  known  by  at  Otahcitc  and  the  Friendly  ifles 
is  taarngge  and  lotto See  Diomeoea  and  Pi«guin. 

PHAGEDjENA,  in  medicine,  denotes  a corro- 
ding ulcer. 

PHAGEDEVIC  medicines,  thofe  ufed  to  rat  off 
proud  or  fungous  fleih;  fuch  as  are  all  the  cauftics. 

PnAG*Dt*nc  IVattr , in  chemiftry,  denotes  a water 
made  from  quicklime  and  fublimate  ; and  is  very  effi- 
cacious in  the  cure  of  phagedenic  ulcer*.  To  pre- 
pare this  w-ter,  put  two  pounds  of  frefh  quicklime 
in  a large  earthen  pan,  and  pour  upon  it  a'  out  ten 
pounds  of  rain-praur;  let  them  fland  together  for  two 
days,  Birring  them  frequently  : at  lad  leave  the  lime 
to  fettle  well,  then  pour  off  the  water  1 y inclination, 
filtrate  it,  and  put  it  up  in  a giaf*  bottle,  adding  to  it 
an  ounce  of  corrofive  fublimate  *n  powder , which 
from  white  becomes  yellow,  and  finks  to  the  * ottom 
of  the  veffcl.  The  water  being  fettled,  is  fit  for  ufe 
in  the  ckinfior  of  wounds  and  ulcers,  and  to  eat  off 
flips,  rfluous  flefh,  and  efpeciaily  in  gangrenes;  in  which 
cafe  may  be  added  to  it  a third  or  fourth  part  of  fpirit 
of  wine 

PHALALNA,  the  Motm,  in  zoology,  a genus  of 
infctfe  belonging  to  the  order  of  }<p:doptcra.  The 
feelers  are  cetaceous,  and  t^per  gradually  towards  the 
points  ; the  wings  arc  often  bent  ha  kward*. 

Barhut  divides  t!«i*  genus  into  eight  families,  and 
arc  are  told  that  there  are  no  lefs  than  46-  fpecies.  The 
names  of  the  fevers)  families  are  given  by.  Barbut  at 
follows:  1.  The  attsrf,  whofe  wings  incline  down- 
wards and  are  fpread  open : they  have  pectinated  an- 
tennz  without  a tongue,  or  peftinated  antennr  with  a 
fpral  tongue,  of  cetaceous  antenna:  with  a fpiral  tongue. 
2.  Th*  bom l yets,  whofe  wings  cover  the  body  in  a po- 
sition marly  horizontal,  and  which  have  prfiinatcd an- 
tennae. They  are  cither  tlingues,  which  want  the 
tongue,  or  have  *t  ft  fhort  as  not  to  be  msnifcftly 
fpirJ  ; their  wings  arc  either  reverfed  or  defle&cd ; 
or  fpirdinguts,  which  have  a fpiral  tongue  ; and  are 


either  Izves  with  fmooth  backs,  or  criftatz  dorfo  with  Phal*na- 
a kind  of  crefl  or  tuft  of  hair  on  the  back.  3.  The  ~ * * 

nodtuz,  whofe  wings  are  incumbent  as  in  the  bomby- 
ces,  from  which  they  differ  chiefly  in  the  formation  of 
the  antenn*,  which  are  cetaceous  The  no&n*  are 
either  elingues,  wanting  tongue*,  or  fpirilingccs  ha- 
ving fpiral  tongues.  4.  The  geometric,  whofe  wing* 
when  at  reft  are  extended  horizontally  : the  antennaft 
in  one  fuhdivifion  of  this  fedion  are  pt&inatcd,  m an- 
other cetaceous ; the  under  wings  in  each  of  thefe  di- 
▼ifion-  are  either  stimulated,  or  round  with  entire  edges 
5.  The  tortricea.  The  wings  sure  exceeding  obtufc, 
the  ir  exterior  margin  is  urve,  and  declines  towards 
the  fides  of  the  body.  Thry  have  fhort  pulpi.  6 The 
pyralidts.  The  inner  tnaigins  o!  the  wtngs  in  this 
feftiofl  are  laid  one  over  the  other  : the  wings  them- 
felvc*  decline  a little  towards  the  tides  of  the  body, 
and  in  fliape  refemblc  a delta  ; they  .have  coafiderable 
palpi  of  different  forms.  7.  The  tint*  The  wings 
are  wrapped  up  or  folded  round  the  body,  fo  as  to  give 
the  iufeft  a cylindrical  form;  the  forehead  is  ft  retched 
out  or  advanced  forwards.  8.  The  aliicirx.  The  wings 
of  thia  divifion  are  fplit,  or  divided  into  bianchcs  ai- 
med to  their  bafe. 

The  ‘Ucrpillars  of  this  genus  vary  much  36  to  fizr, 
and  confi  eral  ly  as  to  their  fhape  an  i num1  cr  of  ‘ret- 
it is  remark ible,  that  caterpillars  o aimed  every  fpe- 
cies of  this  genu*  are  found  with  10,  12,  14,  and  16 
feet.  The  laft  are  the  nv  ft  common  and  the  largcft  ; 
thofe  of  to  and  12  feet  are  called  geumtfrm.  **  Amongft 
the  geometrae  caterpillars  (fay*  Barbut)  there  arc  fome 
very  lingular,  whether  for  their  colour,  or  fhc  tuber- 
cula  which  they  bear,  or  laflly  for  the  difference  of 
tbeir  attitudes.  Many  refemblc  final  I branches  or  bits 
of  dry  wood  ; and  that  refcmhlan.  e may  be  a means  of 
faying  many  of  thofe  infeA*  from  the  voracioufnefa  of 
birds,  who  do  not  fo  eafily  dif<  ora  them.  Other  eater- 
pill  rs  are  very  hairy,  while  fcveral  are  quite  frnooth; 
the  latter  have  a cleanlier  look,  wheiea,  the  hiiry  ones 
have  fomething  hideous,  and  may  even  be  hurtful  when 
touched. 

“ All  the  caterpillars  of  pha  xnx,  after  having  fevc- 
ral  tin.es  caft  their  Hough,  fpin  their  cod,  in  which 
they  are  transformed  to  chrylUids.  But  the  text ll re 
of  the  cod,  the  finenefs  of  the  thread  ot  which  it  is 
compofed.  and  the  different  matters  joined  to  the 
threads,  are  infintely  various 

•*  The  chryfatids  of  phlxnx  are  gen-rally  oblong 
ovals,  not  an^ulous  as  thofe  of  butterflies,  nor  fo  foon 
transformed  to  pcrfc&  tnfrAs.  i hey  remain  * much 
longer  time  within  tbe  cod,  the  greateft  part  not  co- 
ming forth  till  the  enfmng  year.  Some  1 have  met 
with  that  remained  in  that  date  during  two  or  three 
years  fuccefiively.  Heat  or  cold  contribute  greatly  to 
forward  or  put  back  theii  final  met-moiphofi*  ; a fsA 
which  may  be  afeertamed  by  procuring  them  a certain 
degree  of  moderate  heat,  by  which  mentis  one  may  fee 
phalznx  brought  forth  upon  one's  mantle-piece  in  the 
depth  of  winter. 

**  The  phaizn*  or  perfect  infe&s  fprnng  from  thofe 
cods,  are  generally  more  clumfy  and  heavy  thsin  but- 
terflies ; their  colours  are  Iikewife  more  brown,  dim* 
and  obfeure,  though  th<  re  arc  fome  phaizn*  whofe  co- 
lours are  very  lively  and  brilliant.  Several  of  them 
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Fhal*na.  fly  only  in  the  evening,  keeping  quiet  and  clofe  under 
b"- leaves  in  the  day-lime  ; and  this  ha*  induced  fomc  au- 
thor* to  give  them  the  name  of  night  butterjUa,  In 
fummer  evening*  they  find  their  way  into  room*,  at* 
traded  by  the  lights  round  which  they  arc  feco  to 
hover.  And  indeed  a Cure  method  of  catching  a great 
number  of  phalxme  is  to  hunt  them  by  night  in  a 
bower  with  a lantern.  They  all  refort  to  the  light 
of  the  lantern,  about  which  great  numbers  of  them 
may  be  caught. 

“ A remarkable  circumfitnce  ha*  been  obferved  of 
thefe  phalxme,  which  is,  that  the  females  of  fome  of 
them  are  without  wings.  By  their  looks  they  never 
would  be  taken  for  pbalznae.  They  have  the  appear- 
arfee  of  a large,  Oiort,  fix-legged,  creeping  animal, 
while  their  male  is  winged  and  active.  Yet  tnis  heavy 
creature  is  a real  phalaena,  eafily  diHinguifhed  by  its 
antennz.  It  even  has  wings,  but  fo  (hort  that  they 
are  no  more  than  fmail  protuberances  placed  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  thorax,  and  that  appor  quite  ufclcfs. 
Thofe  phalxnz  whole  females  are  deftitutc  of  wings 
are  generally  in  the  number  of  thofe  whofe  antenna: 
are  p'ttinatcd.  The  unwinged  females  have  antennae 
firoilar  to  thofe  of  the  malts,  but  with  fhortcr  beards 
only.  Their  body  is  alfo  charged  with  fcalcs,  the  cha- 
ra&criRic  of  infers  of  this  order.” 

To  deferibe  every  fpreies  of  this  extenfive  genus 
would  be  impoflible  ; we  (hall  therefore  only  take  no- 
tice of  a very  few,  of  which  wc  have  given  engra- 
vinga. 

The  phalaena  attaens  pavonia  minor.  See  N9  f. 
Plate  CCCLXXXIX.  The  wings  of  this  infra, 
fays  Bar  nit,  are  brown,  undulated,  and  vaiiegatcd, 
having  fomc  grey  in  the  middle,  and  a margin  one 
line  broad  ; in  its  colour  yellowifh  grey.  The  under 
part  has  more  of  the  grey  call,  but  the  extremities  of 
the  wings  before  the  margin  have  a broad  band  of 
brown.  The  four  wings,  as  well  above  as  beneath, 
h-ve  each  a large  eye,  which  eyes  arc  black  cncoin- 
ptfted  with  a dun-coloured  circle,  and  above  that  with 
a femictrdc  of  white,  then  another  of  red,  and  laftly 
the  eye  is  terminated  by  a whole  circle  of  black.  A- 
crofs  the  middle  of  the  eye  is  drawn  tranfverfely  a 
fmail  whitiih  line.  The  caterpillar  is  green,  has  16 
feet  with  rofe-coloor  tubercula,  charged  with  long 
hairs  terminated  by  a fmail  knob  ; befide*  which,  it 
has  dun  colour  or  rcdJifh  rings.  It  is  found  upon 
fruit-trees. 

Ph-dzna  alucita  pcntnda£lyla,  NT  2.  The  eyes  of 
this  (peefes  arc  black  ; the  body  is  of  a pale  yellow. 
The  wings  are  fnow  white,  and  the  infeft  keeps  them 
flretched  afundcr  when  at  reft.  The  fuperior  are  di- 
vided  in  two,  or  rather  appear  compofed  of  two  Humps 
of  bird's  feathers  united  at  the  bale.  The  inferior  ones 
arc  likewife  divided  into  three  threads  or  btifilcs, 
which  are  furuilhed  on  both  fides  with  fine  fringes. 
The  caterpillar  is  of  a green  colour,  dotted  with  bhuk, 
and  charged  with  a few  hairs.  It  feeds  upon  grafs, 
changes  to  a rhryfalis  in  or  about  September,  and  ap- 
pears a moth  in  Auguft,  frequenting  woods. 

Phnhena  notlua  dinguis  hunudi,  N 3.  In  this  fpe. 
cics  the  wings  of  the  male  arc  of  a fnowy  white  ; of 
the  female  yellowifh,  with  fire  As  of  a deeper  hue  ; 
the  (boulders,  abdomen,  dec.  in  both  frxes,  are  deep 
yellow.  The  antenna:  arc  pe&inited  and  (holier  than 


the  thorax.  The  caterpillar  feeds  upon  the  roots  of 
burdock,  hope,  See.  changes  into  a chryfalis  in  May,  * 
appears  in  the  winged  Hate  in  June,  frequenting  low 
marlhy  grounds  where  hops  grow. 

Phaltrna  nod ua  pronuba  fpirilinguis,  N”  4.  The 
thorax,  head,  antenna:,  feet,  and  upper  wings,  are  of  a 
brown  colour,  njorc  or  lefs  dark,  foroctimes  fo  deep  as 
to  be  nearly  black,  but  often  of  a hlui(h  ca ft.  The 
upper  wings  are  moreover  fomewhat  clouded,  and  hare 
two  black  fpots,  one  on  the  middle,  the  other  towards 
the  outward  angle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  wing.  The 
under  ones  are  of  a beautiful  orange  colour,  with  a 
broad  black  band  near  the  lower  edge  of  the  wing,  of 
which  it  followt  the  direction.  The  caterpillar  is 
fmooth  ; to  be  found  on  feveral  plants,  but  particularly 
upon  the  thlafpi  and  fomc  other  cruciferous  plants.  It 
keeps  in  concealment  during  the  day,  and  only  feeds 
by  night.  Its  metamorphofis  is  performed  underground, 
and  (ome  varieties  of  colour  are  obfcrvablc  amongft 
thefe  caterpillars ; fomc  being  green,  others  brown; 
which  litter  yield  males,  the  former  females. 

Phalxna  tortrix  prafinana.  The  fuperior  wings  of 
this  fpccics  are  of  a fine  green  colour,  having  two  dia- 
gonal yellow  bars  on  each,  the  body  and  inferior  win^s 
are  whitifh,  (haded  with  yellowifh  green.  The  caterpil- 
lar is  a pile  yellowifh  green,  ornamented  with  fmail 
brown  fpecks  or  fpots,  the  tail  being  forked  and  tipt 
with  orange  red  colour;  feeds  on  the  oak,  changes  to 
a < hry falis  in  September,  and  aflumca  the  fly-ftate  about. 
May,  frequenting  woods. 

PHALANGIUM,  in  zoology,  a genua  of  infe&s 
belonging  to  the  order  of  aptera.  They  have  eight 
feet,  two  eyes  on  the  top  of  the  head  placed  very  near 
each  other,  and  other  two  on  the  fidts  of  the  head : 
the  feelers  rcfcmblc  leg*,  and  the  belly  ia  round. 
There  are  nine  fpecics. 

Mr  Barbut  only  deferibes  one  fpeciea,  ore.  the  pha- 
langium  opili*  of  Linnzus.  His  drfeription  is  as  fol- 
lows : “ Its  body  in  roundifh,  of  aduflty  browrfwn  the 
bark,  with  a duikicr  fpnt  of  a rhomboidal  figure  near 
the  middle  of  it.  The  belly  is  whitifh  ; the  legs  are 
extremely  long  and  (lender.  On  the  bark  part  of  the 
head  there  (lands  a little  eminence,  which  has  on  it  a 
kin  l of  dc  uble  crefi,  formed  a*  it  were  of  a number  of 
minute  fpines ; the  eyes  are  fmail  and  black,  and  are 
two  in  number.  It  is  commonly  called  the  Jlxpbtrd 

/H-r- 

This  fpccies  of  fpider  multiplies  fingnlarly.  They 
are  great  fpinuers.  In  autumn  the  Hubble  is  quite  co- 
vered with  the  threads  of  thefe  fpidcri,  by  means  of 
which  they  travel  with  cafe,  and  enfnarc  their  prey. 
However,  thofe  threads  are  thought  rather  to  be  the 
produce  of  a fpccirt  of  tick  called  autumnal-weaver.  A 
fmail  degree  of  attention  difeovers  an  amazing  multi- 
tude of  thofe  ticks  almoft  imperceptible,  and  that  is 
their  work.  The  threads,  when  united,  appear  of  a 
beautiful  white,  wave  about  in  the  sir,  and  arc  known 
in  the  country  by  the  name  of  virgin*/  threads . Some 
naturaliH*  think,  that  thofe  threads,  floating  in  the  air, 
ferve  the  iofcCk  is  fails  to  waft  it  through  the  air,  and 
as  a net  to  entrap  infe&i  on  the  wing  ; for  retnnanta 
of  prey,  fay  thiy,  aie  difroverablc  in  them.  As  to 
thofe  parcels  in  which  nothing  is  feen,  they  arc  only 
cflays  rxje&eJ  by  thofe  travelling  infeiis.  The  analogy 
between  the  phalangium  and  the  crab,  and  the  facility 
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^ii!an?c4«  wth  which  it  parts  with  its  lcgi  to  fave  the  red  of  the 
ftulir.t.  has  railed  a preemption  that  its  legs  might 

1_~  T grow  again,  as  do  thofe  of  crabs  and  lobtlers.  Country 
people  have  an  opportunity  to  endeavour  at  ascertain- 
ing the  troth  of  thefe  obfervattona.” 

PHALANGOS1S,  in  forgery,  is  a tumor  and  re- 
laxation of  the  eye-1id3,  often  fo  great  aa  tp  deform  the 
eye,  and  confiderably  to  impede  vifion.  Sometimes  the 
eye-lid  when  in  this  date  fubfidcs  or  finks  down.occa- 
fi.-ned  perhaps  cithet  by  a palfy  of  the  mufdc  which 
fuftains  and  elevate*  the  eye  lid,  or  elfe  from  a relaxa- 
tion of  the  cutis  above,  from  various  caufea.  Some- 
times an  ceJematous  or  aqueous  tumor  is  formed  on 
fhe  eye  lid*,  fo  as  almoft  entirely  to  exclude  vifion  ; 
but  this  lad  cafe  fhould  be  diftinguiftied  from  the  other, 
and  any  be  cafily  remedied  by  the  ufc  of  internal  and 
topical  medicines,  fuch  as  purge*  and  diuretics  given 
inwardly,  and  a comprcfs  dipped  in  warm  fpirit  of  wine 
and  lime  water.  But  in  the  paralytic  or  relaxed  cafe, 
the  ufc  of  cordial  and  nervous  medicines  mud  be  pro- 

rofeti  internally  ; and  outwardly,  halfam  of  Peru  and 
lungary  water  arc  to  be  employed.  If  all  thefe  fail, 
the  remaining  method  of  cure  is  to  extirpate  a folfi- 
cient  quantity  of  the  relaxed  cutis  ; and  then,  efter 
healing  op  the  wound,  the  remainder  will  be  fuGcietit- 
ly  Ihortened. 

PHALANX,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a fquare  bat- 
talion of  folding,  with  their  lhi<  Ids  joined  and  pikes 
eroding  each  other;  fo  that  it  was  next  to  impodible 
to  break  it. 

The  Macedonian  phalanx  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to 
have  had  the  advantage,  in  vilour  and  ftrength,  over 
the  Roman  legion.  Its  number  was  8000  men.  But 
the  word  phalanx  i»  tiled  fora  party  of  28,  and  fcvrral 
other  numbem  ; and  even  fometimea  for  the  whole  bo- 
dy of  foot.  See  Legion. 

Phalanx  is  applied,  by  anatomifts,  to  the  three 
rows  of  fmall  bones  which  form  the  fingers.  In  na- 
tural hiftory  it  is  a term  which  Dr  Woodward  and 
fome  other  writers  of  foffils  have  ufed  to  exprefs  an 
arrangement  of  the  columns  of  that  fort  of  foffil  co- 
ralloide  body  found  frequently  in  Wales,  and  called 
tr -dwarf  1 fitijcflrotirm.  In  the  great  variety  of  fpecimens  we  find 
cw/,  0f  thi5>  fome  have  the  whole  phalanx  of  columns  crack - 

f'  lt * ed  through,  and  others  only  a few  of  the  exttrnal  ones; 

but  thefe  cracks  never  remain  empty,  but  are  found 
filled  up  with  a white  fpar,  as  the  nnaller  cracks  of 
done  ufually  are.  This  is  not  wonderful,  as  there  is 
much  fpar  in  the  compofition  of  this  foffil  ; and  it  is 
cafily  walhed  out  of  the  general  mafs  to  fill  up  thefe 
Cracks,  and  is  then  always  found  pure,  and  therefore 
of  its  natural  colour,  white. 

The  litboftrotion,  or  general  congerie*  of  thefe  pha- 
langes of  columns,  is  cosnmonly  found  immerfed  in  a 
grey  ftone,  and  found  on  the  lops  of  the  rocky  cliffs 
about  Milford  in  Wales.  It  is  ufually  cre£t,  though 
fomewhat  inclining  in  fome  fpecimens,  but  never  lies 
horizontal.  It  feeing  to  have  been  all  white  at  firft, 
but  to  have  been  Cnee  gradually  tin&ured  with  the 
matter  of  the  ftonc  in  which  it  lies.  The  Angle  co-, 
lumns,  which  form  each  phalanx,  are  ufually  round  or 
cylindric,  though  fometimea  flatted  and  bent ; fome  of 
them  arc  alfo  naturally  of  an  angular  figure  ; thefe, 
however,  are  not  regular  in  the  number  of  their  angles, 
Ibme  confiftmg  of  three  fide*,  fome  of  five,  and  fome 
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of  feven  ; fome  are  hexargubr  alfo,  but  thefe  are  PhaWW 
fcarce.  They  arc  from  five  or  fix  to  fixteen  inches  in  "V— * 

length  ; and  the  largeft  are  near  half  an  inch  over,  the 
Italt  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  j the  greater  number 
are  very  equal  to  one  another  in  fize  ; but  the  fide?  of  , . 
the  columns  being  unequal,  the  fame  column  meafures 
of  a different  thickncfs  when  meafured  different  ways; 
the  phalanges  or  congeries  of  thefe  ate  fometimea  nf  a 
foot  or  more  in  diameter. 

The  columns  are  often  burft,  as  if  they  had  been  af- 
fected by  external  injuries;  and  it  if  evident  that  they 
were  not  formed  before  feveral  other  of  the  extraneous 
fulfils;  for  there  arc  found  fometimea  Ihclls  of  fea- fifties 
and  entrochi  immerfed  and  bedded  in  the  bodies  of  the 
column*.  It  appears  plainly  from  hence,  that  when 
thefe  bodies  were  walhed  out  of  the  fea,  and  tofled 
about  in  the  waters  which  then  covered  the  tops  of 
thefe  cliff*,  this  elegant  folfil,  together  with  the  ftony 
bed  in  which  it  is  contained,  were  f#  foft,  that  thofe 
other  bodies  found  entrance  into  their  very  fubflance, 
an  5 they  were  formed  as  it  were  upon  them.  This 
foffil  takes  an  elegant  polilh,  and  makes  in  that  ftatc  a 
very  beautiful  appearance,  being  of  the  hardnefs  of  the 
common  white  marble,  and  cairytng  the  elegant  fttuc- 
ture  vrlt!  le  in  the  fmallell  lineaments. 

PH  ALAR  IS,  a remarkable  tyrant,  born  at  Crete* 
where  his  ambitious  defigns  occafioned  his  banifhmentt 
he  took  refuge  in  Agrigentum,  a free  city  of  Sicily, 
and  there  obtained  the  fupreme  power  by  flratagem. 

The  circumftance  which  has  chiefly  contributed  to  prc-. 
firrve  his  name  in  hiftory  is  his  cruelly  ; in  one  adt  of 
wh  ich  be  gave,  however,  an  example  of  Arid  juflicc.  It 
is  thujrelated : Pcrilli:*,abr»fs  founder  at  Athens,know- 
irjg  the  cruel  difpofitirti  of  Phalaris,  contrived  a new  fpc- 
cies  of  punifhmcnt  for  him  to  ioflidt  on  his  fubjccls.  He 
cart  a brazen  bull,  bigger  than  the  life,  with  an  opening 
in  the  fide  to  admit  the  vidiims  ; who  being  fhut  up  ia 
the  body,  a fire  was  kindled  under  it  to  roaft  them  to 
death  ; and  the  throat  was  fo  contrived,  that  their  dy- 
ing gToans  rcfcmbled  the  roaring  of  a bull.  The  ar- 
tift  brought  it  to  the.  tyrant,  expedting  a great  reward. 

Phalaris  admired  the  invention  and  workmanlhip,  but 
ordered  tbc  inventor  to  be  put  into  it  to  make  the  firlh 
trial.  In  allufion  to  which,  Ovid  fays, 

- — - Ntqur  enim  lex  Xfuior 

*ht am  rucis  artificet  arte  perire  ftta. 

The  end  of  this  dcteftable  tyrant  is  differently  rela- 
ted ; but  it  is  very  generally  believed,  with  Cicero* 
that  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  Agrigentines ; and, 
a*  fome  fuppofe,  at  the  inftigation  »f  Pythagoras. 

Ovid  tell*  us,  that  his  tongue  was  cut  out ; and  that 
he  was  then  put  into  the  bull  to  perifh  by  the  fame 
flow  fire  by  which  means  he  had  murdered  fo  many 
before.  Others  fay  that  he  was  tinned  to  death;  and 
all  agree  that  his  end  was  violent.  He  reigned,  Eu- 
febius  fays,  28  year*;  others  fay  t6.  After  all,  there 
is  gre.it  uncertainty  both  as  to  hi*  life,  death,  and  hi- 
ftory. Many  of  the  circumftance*  related  of  him, 
a*  they  are  collcdted  by  Mr  Boyle,  depend  upon  the 
authenticity  of  thofe  epiftles  which  go  under  the  name 
of  the  tyrant ; and  which  have  been  juftly  quellioncd, 
and  with  great  probability  rejedled,  as  the  fpurious 
production  of  fome  modern  fophift.  See  Bentley, 
p.  177.  coLa. 

L 1 PuALARIC. 
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Ph  alar  is,  or  CaMary  graft,  in  botany.j  t genus  of 
the  tiigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  Lriandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  bivalvtd,  carinated,  and  equal  in 
length,  containing  the  corolla.  There  are  ten  fpecics, 
of  which  the  moft  remarkable  are  the  canarienfis,  or 
manured  Canary-graft { and  the  anuulinacca,  or  reed 
Can  ry-gral*.  j hefc  are  both  n itivea  of  Britain.  The 
firft  grows  by  the  toad-fi  ics ; and  is  frequently  culti- 
vated for  the  fake  of  the  fee  ls,  which  are  found  to  be 
the  bell  foo  1 for  the  Canary  and  other  froall  bird*. 
'The  fecond  grows  on  the  banka  of  rivers.  It  is  ufed 
for  thatching  ricks  or  cottages,  and  endures  ■much 
longer  thsn  draw.  In  Scandinsvia  they  inow  it  twice 
a.year,  and  their  cattle  eat  tL  There  ia  a variety  of 
this  cultivated  in  our  gardens  with  beautifully  ftriped 
leaves.  The  flripcs  arc  generally  green  and  wftite  ; 
but  fometimei  they  have  a purplilh  call.  This  is  com- 
monly called  fainted  tady -graft,  or  India  trtjfct. 

PHALERjE,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  were 
military  rewards  bellowed  for  fome  fignal  ad  of  bra- 
very- Authors  do  not  agree  whether  the  Phalerx 
were  a fuit  of  rich  trappings  for  a borfe,  or  golden 
chains  fome  thing  like  the  torque  t,  but  fo  formed  as  to 
bang  down  to  the  breaft  and  difplay  a greater  profit- 
fion  of  ornament.  The  Uft  opinion  appears  to  have 
the  greater  prevalence,  but  perhaps  both  arc  true. 

PHALEREUS  (Ncpos),  a village  and  port  of 
Athens ; this  lad  neither  large  nor  commodious,  for 
which  rcafon  Themiftoclcs  put  the  Athenians  on  build- 
ing the  Piraeus;  both  joined  to  Athens  by  long  walls. 
The  Phalereus  iJf  nearer  the  city  (Paufani.is).  De- 
metrius Phalcreus,  the  celebrated  fcholar  of  Theo- 
ph  raft  us,  was  of  this  place ; to  whom  the  Athenians 
ereAcd  a^ove  300  fUtuct;  which  were  afterward*  .le- 
ft royed  by  his  enemies,  on  his  flight  to  Ptolemy  king 
of  Egypt  (Strabo).  Here  Demofthenes  was  wont  to 
declaim,  tp  accuftoro  his  voice  to  furmount  the  noife 
and  roaring  of  the  Tea;  a juft  and  lively  emblem  of  po- 
polar  aflem1  lies. 

PHALEUCIAN  verse,  in  ancient  poetry,  a kind 
of  veife  confifting  of  five  feet;  the  firft  of  which  is  a 
fpondec,  the  fccond  a da&yl,  and  the  three  Uft  tro- 
chees- 

PHALLUS,  the  morel,  in  botany;  a genua  of 
the  ordet  of  fungi,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafa 
of  plants.  The  fungus  is  reticulated  above  and  fmooth 
below.  There  are  two  fpccies. 

I.  The  efcukntus,  or  efculent  morel,  is  a native  of 
Britain,  growing  in  woods,  groves  meadows,  paftures, 
flee.  The  fubftanee,  when  recent,  is  wax  hkc  and 
friable  ; the  colour  a whitifh  yellow,  turning  browniflt 
tn  decay  ; the  height  of  the  whole  fungus,  about  four 
or  five  laches.  The  ftalk  is  thick  and  clumfy,  fome- 
what  tubeious  at  the  bafe,  and  hollow  in  the  middle. 
The  pileu*  ia  either  round  or  conical ; at  a medium 
about  the  fixe  of  sn  egg,  often  much  larger , hollow 
within  s its  bafe  united  to  the  ftalk  ; and  its  furface 
cellular,  or  latticed  with  irregular  finufes.  The  mag- 
nified feeds  are  oval.  It  is  much  efteemed  at  table  both 
recent  and  dried,  being  commonly  ufed  a*  an  ingre- 
dient to  heighten  the  flavour  of  ragouts  We  arc  in- 
formed by  Gleditfch,  that  morels  are  ob (erred  to  grow 
in  the  woods  of  Germany  in  the  greateft  plenty  in 
thofe  places  where  charcoal  has  been  made.  Hence 
the  good  women  who  collcft  them  to  fell,  receiving  a 


hint  how  to  encourage  their  growth,  have  been  seen-  PluIIw, 
domed  to  make  fires  in  certain  places  of  the  woods, 
with  heath,  broom,  vaccinium,  and  other  material*,  in  " ' 
order  to  obtain  a more  plentiful  crop.  This  ft  range 
method  of  cultivating  morels  being  however  form  times 
attended  with  dreadful  confcquences,  large  woods  ha- 
ving been  fet  on  fire  and  dctlroyed  by  it,  the  magi, 
ft  rate  thought  fit  to  ioterpofe  lus  authority,  and  the 
practice  is  now  interdicted. 

2.  The  impudicus,  (linking  morel,  or  ftinkhorn*,  is 
alfo  a native  of  Britain,  and  found  in  woods  and  on 
banks.  It  arifes  from  the  earth  under  a veil  or  vulva*, 
fhaped  exactly  like  a hen’s  egg,  and  of  the  fame  co- 
lour, having  a long  fibrous  radicle  at  ita  bafe.  This 
e.'g  like  volva  is  campofcd  of  two  coats  or  membranes, 
the  fpace  between  which  is  full  of  n thick,  vifeid,  • 
tranfparcr.t  matter,  which,  when  dry,  glues  the  coats 
together,  anAfhines  like  varnilh.  In  the  next  Itagc 
of  growth,  the  volva  fuddcnly  burfts  imo  feveral  la- 
cerated permanent  fegments,  from  the  centre  of  which 
arifes  an  erc&,  white,  cellular,  hollow  ftalk,  about  five 
or  fix  inches  high  and  one  thick,  of  a wax-like  friable 
fubftanee,  and  moll  fetid  cadaverous  fmell,  conical  at 
each  end,  the  bafe  inferted  in  a white,  concave,  mem- 
branaceous turbinated  cup,  and  the  fammit  capped 
with  a hollow,  coni  al  piieus,  an  inch  long,  having 
a reticulated  cellular  furface/  its  bafe  detached  f rom  the 
ft.'dk,  and  its  fummit  umbilicaxed,  the  umbilicus  fomc- 
times  perforated  and  fomctimcs  dofed.  The  under 
fide  of  this  pilcus  is  covered  with  a clear,  vtfrid,  gela- 
tinous matter,  fimilar  to  that  found  between  the  mem- 
brane* of  the  volva  ; and  under  this  vifeid  matter,  con- 
cealed in  reticulated  receptacles,  arc  found  the  feeds,, 
which  when  magnified  appear  fpbereal.  As  foon  as 
the  volva  burfta,  the  plant  begin*  to  difTufe  its  intole- 
rable odours,  which  ^re  fo  powerful  ami  widely  ex- 
panded, that  the  fungus  may  be  readily  difeovered  by 
ihe  (cent  only,  before  it  appears  to  tbe  fight.  At  this 
time,  the  vifeid  mntter  between  the  coats  of  the  volva 
grows  turbid  and  fufeous  ; and  when  tbe  plant  attains 
its  full  maturity,  the  clear  vifeid  fubftanee  in  the  piieus 
becomes  gradually  difcoJourcJ,  putrid,  and  extremely 
fetid,  and  foon  afterwards  turns  blackiftt,  and,  toge- 
ther with  the  feeds  and  intern  d part  of  the  pilcos  it- 
fel f,  melts  away.  The  fetid  fracll  then  begins  to  re- 
mit, the  fungus  fades,  and  continues  for  a ihort  time 
faplefs  and  coriaceous,  and  at  laft  becomes  the  food  of 
wofms.  The  cadaverous  feent  of  this  fungus  greatly 
allures  the  flies ; which,  lighting  upon  the  piicu«,  arc 
entrapped  in  the  vifeid  matter,  and  perilh.  We  are 
informed  by  Gleditfch,  that  the  vulgar  people  in  Thu- 
ringia call  the  unopened  votvac  by  the  ridiculous  name 
of  gbofit  and  (Lemon' t eggs  ; and  that  they  tolle&  and 
dry  them  cither  in  the  (moke  or  open  air,  and  when 
reduced  to  powder,  ufe  them  in  a glafr  of  fpirits  as  am 
aphrodifiac 

Phallus,  among  the  Egyptians,  was  the  emblem 
of  fecundity,  it  «aa  very  fervently  worth:  pped  by 
women,  cfpeeially  by  thole  who  were  barren.  ! his 
cuftoin  was  introduced  among  the  Greeks,  ar-i  fefti- 
vals  in  honour  of  it  were  called  phaluta.  See  Myste- 
ries, nc  38,  See.  Among  the  Hi'doot  a fimilar  em- 
blem called  Kagan  is  uled,  and  ior  fic.iiar  purposes. 

See  Hindoos,  n4’  4. 

PHALTI,  or  Phaltixl,  fon  of  Lailh.  He  mar- 
a ried 
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fh  untie  ried  Michal,  after  Saul  had  taken  her  from  David  t 
II  but  David  afterward*  took  her  away  from  Phalli 
, ^*Qn'  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44.  2,  Sam.  iii.  15.)  Some  interpreter* 

~ ' are  of  opinion  Phalti  did  not  meddle  with  Michal  all 
the  time  (he  continued  in  hi*  houfc,  for  fear  that  both 
of  them  fhould  incur  the  penalty  of  death,  to  be  in* 
lifted  on  adaltercr*  (Levit.  xx.  jo.),  becaufe  Michal 
had  not  been  legally  divorced  : but  ibcfe  reafons  arc 
frivolous.  Saul  looked  upon  David  a*  a rebel  to  his 
king,  and  an  oudiw,  whofe  good*  and  wive*  belonged 
to  him,  and  which  he  could  abfolutcly  difpofe  of.  lie 
wrould  not  have  given  Micbal  to  Phalti,  nor  would  he 
hnve  received  her,  if  he  had  not  thought  he  might 
vfe  her  a*  hi*  wife  If  Michal  had  no  children  by 
4 Phalti,  by  whom  then  were  thofe  children  that  the 
Tcriptitre  fays  (he  had,  fince  it  is  known  (he  had  none 
by  David  ? See  2 Sam.  xxi  8.  and  vi.  23. 

PHANATIC,  or  Fanatic,  a vifionary ; one  who 
fancies  he  fees  fpedres,  ipirits,  apparition*,  nr  other 
imaginary  objeAa,  even  when  awake;  and  take*  them 
lo  Se  real.  S.e  Phantasy  and  Fanatic. 

Such  are  phrenetics,  necromancers,  hypochondriac 
perfons,  lycanchropi,  &c.  See  Phremstic,  Hypo- 
chondriac, Lycanthrom. 

Hence  the  word  ia  alfo  applied  to  enthufiafts,  pre- 
tenders to  revelation,  new  l^hts,  prophecies,  dec.  See 
Enthusiast,  and  Second  Sight. 

PHANTASIA  wu  the  daughter  of  Nicarchu*  of 
Memphis  in  Egypt.  It  haa  been  fuppofed  that  (he  wrote 
a poem  on  the  Trojan  war,  and  another  on  the  return 
of  UiyfTea  to  Ithaca,  from  which  corepofitiona  Homer 
copied  the  grtatell  part  of  his  Iliad  and  Odyffey,  when 
he  vifitcd  Memphis,  where  they  were  depofited. 

PHANTASM,  a term  fumetimes  ufed  in  a fyno- 
ny  mous  fenfe  with  idea,  or  notion  retained  in  the  mind, 
of  an  external  ol  jetft. 

PHANTASY,  or  Fancy,  the  Imagination ; the  fe- 
cond  of  the  powers  or  faculties  of  foul,  by  which  the 
fpeeies  of  objects  received  by  the  external  organs  of 
fenfe  are  retained,  recalled,  further  examined,  and  ritber 
compounded  or  divided.  See  Imagination  ; and  Me- 
taphysics, Part  L Chap. ii. 

Others  define  the  phantafy  to  be  that  internal  fenfe 
Or  power,  whereby  the  ideas  of  abfent  things  are  form* 
ed,  and  reprefented  to  the  mind  as  if  they  were  pre- 
fent.  In  melancholics  and  madmen  this  faculty  is  very 
ftrong,  reprefenting  many  extravagant  and  monilroua 
things,  and  framing  its  image*  as  lively  as  thofe  of  fen. 
Cation  : whence  the  vdiona  and  deceptions  thofe  per. 
Tons  arc  liable  to. 

PHANUEL,  of  the  tribe  of  Alher,  the  father  of 
a holy  widow  and  prophetefs  called  Anna,  who  was  in 
the  temple  when  our  Saviour  was  presented  there  by 
his  parents  (Luke  ii.  36,  37,  38.) 

PH  V ON,  a young  man  of  Mytikne,  in  the  ifland 
of  Lcfbo*,  received  from  Venus,  as  fable  report*,  mi 
alabaftcr  vafe  filled  with  an  cflence  which  had  the  vir 
tne  of  conferring  beauty.  He  had  uo  foouer  anointed 
hi*  body  with  it  than  he  became  the  moft  beautiful  of 
men.  The  ladies  of  Mytilene  fell  defperately  in  love 
with  him;  and  the  celebrated  Sappho  threw  heifelf 
down  a precipice  becaufe  he  would  not  encourage  her 
paffion.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  killed  by  a hufband 
who  furpriled  him  with  his  wife.  We  have  in  Ovid  a 


letter  from  Sippho  to  Phion,  which  Mr  Pope  has  Pl>*ra 
tranllated  into  Englirti  verfe.  I)  — 

PHARA  (aac.  geog.),  a village  between  Egypt  . Aia,'*\ 
and  Arabia  Petnea ; or,  according  to  Ptolemy,  at  a » ' 
promontory'  fituated  between  the  SinU9  Heroopolite* 
and  Elaniticus  of  the  Red  Sea  ; where  ifmael  is  faid 
to  have  dwelt.  In  Hebrew  it  is  Paran^  and  in  moll 
interpreter*;  P ha  ran , Septuagint  and  Vulgate.  Pha- 
ranitx.  the  people  (Ptolemy.)  Parjm  or  Pbaran,  the 
narr-c  of  the  wddernefs  in  its  neighbourhood,  adjoining 
to  Kadcfh. 

PHAKjE  (anc.  geog.),  a town  of  Achaia  in  Pelo- 
ponnefua,  on  the  river  rierus,  70  Hadis  from  the  fea, 
and  to  the  fbuth  of  Patrsr  150  tlaltA.  Another,  of 
Crete  (Pliny) ; a colony  from  the  Phara  of  Mcflcnur 
( Stephana*. ) A third  Pbara,  or  Phtra  (Strabo,  Pto- 
lemy J j Phara,  «r,  (Polybius);  a town  of  Me  (Tenia, 
on  the  river  Ncdo  (Strabo) ; on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Sinu*  Meflcnius,  and  to  the  north-well  of  Abea.  An* 
cieutly  read  Pharit  in  Homer  ( Pan  fining,  Statius), 
though  now  read  Phare.  Phartta  is  the  name  of  the 
people. 

PHARAMOND  is  the  name  which  is  given 
by  the  generality  of  hiftorian*  to  the  firil  king  of 
France.  He  is  faid  to  have  reijned  at  Treves,  and 
over  a part  of  France,  about  the  year  420  ; and 
to  have  been  fucceedcd  by  his  foo  Clodion  : but 
the  account  which  is  given  of  fhtfe  two  princes  ia 
very  uncertain.  U is  probable  Pharamond  was  pro* 
pcrly  no  more  than  a general  of  an*hrmy,  the  head 
of  a military  fociety  of  Franks,  who  were  maftci* 
of  their  perfons  and  their  fortunes.  Gregory  of  Touts 
feems  to  have  been  of  this  opinion.  “ It  is  opt  gene- 
rally known  (fays  lie)  who  was  the  firil  king  of  the 
French.  Sulpitius  Severn*,  who  mentions  fevers! 
things  refpedtiog  that  nation,  takes  no  notice  of  its  * 

fir  ft  monarch  ; he  only  (ays  that  it  had  generals.0  B# 
that  as  it  may,  the  inftitution  of  the  famous  Salique 
law  (fo  named  from  the  Salians,  the  molt  iiluftrious 
of  the  Franks)  is  generally  attributed  to  Pharamond. 

“ This  law  fixed  the  punilhment  of  crimes,  and  vari- 
ous points  of  police.  There  is  no  juft  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  it  exprefeiy  fettled  the  tight  of  l'ucceifion 
to  the  crown  : it  only  fays,  that,  with  relation  to  the 
Salic  land,  women  have  no  (hare  of  heritage,  without 
reftricling  it  to  the  royal  family  in  particular ; for  all 
thofe  were  generally  called  Satie  Linde  which  wete  held 
by  right  of  conqueti  ; and  it  is  cafy  to  conceive  that  a 
nation  of  foldiers,  whofe  general  was  their  king,  would 
not  fubmit  to  be  governed  by  a woman.  A long 
cuftom,  (upported  by  the  principles  of  the  nation, 
came  in  time  to  be  the  eftablilhed  law  of  the  kingdom.0 
(Sec  M Able  Milder , Ehm.  de  I'HtJloirc  de  F ranee , 
tom.  1.) 

PHARAOH,  a common  name  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt.  Jofephus  fay*,  that  all  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
from  Minzus  the  founder  of  Memphis,  who  lived  fe- 
veral  ages  before  Abraham,  have  always  had  the  name 
of  Pharaoh,  down  to  the  tunes  of  Solomon,  for  more 
than  3300  years.  He  adds,  that  in  the  Egyptian 
language  the  word  Pharaoh  fignifus  a king ; and  that 
thofe  piinces  did  not  sflume  this  name  but  when  they 
attended  the  throne,  at  which  time  they  quitted  alfo 
their  former  name.  From  hence  it  comes  to  pafe, 
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fay*  Jofcphus,  that  Herodotu*  names  mine  of  the  kings  entertained  the  patriarch  Jacob  and  his  family  it 
of  Egypt  after  Mtnaeua  the tuflder  of  Mcmpbic,  though  Egypt,  and  gave  them  the  bn  J of  Golhen  lor  their 
be  had  330  kings  for  his  lucccflbrs,  becaufc  they  had  habitation.  See  Joseph  and  Jacob. 
all  the  name  of  Pharaoh;  but  becaufc  this  name  did  The  third  Pharaoh  known  in  holy  writ  is  he  that 
not  paf*  to  women  alfo,  he  names  an  Egyptian  queen  perfccuted  the  Ifraciitci.  Mofes  tells  us  that  he  was 
Xieaulc  who  fucceedcd  them.  Laftly,  i find,  adds  a new  king,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  Jofeph  (Exod. 

' ' a O V rT,u:_ .1/ • .1  . .t  1 r 1 _ 


Jofcphus,  from  the  ancient  records  of  our  nation,  that 
from  the  age  of  Solomon  no  king  of  Egypt  had  any 
longer  the  name  of  Pharaoh. 

But  Jofcphus  is  not  very  accurate  in  this  pillage. 
True  it  is,  Herodotus  fays,  that  Mines,  or  Miuzus, 
was  the  firft  king  of  Egypt,  and  founder  of  Memphis; 
that  there  were  330  kings  after  him  in  Epypi ; that 
after  them  there  was  a queen  called  Nicottii,  and  not 
Wicaulc,  as  Jofcphus  writes  it;  but  it  is  not  true  that 
thcle  kings  had  no  other  name  but  Pharaoh.  Hero- 
dotus fays  ciprefsly,  that  in  the  hook*  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priefts  were  read  the  Mtnca  and  'he  catalogue  of 
330  kin;>s;  that  in  this  number  of  330  there  were 
18  Ethiopians,  and  a woman  that  was  a foreigner 


L 8.)  This  prince,  ohfenriog  that  the  Ifraclitcs  were 
become  very  numerous  and  p iwerful,  refolved  to  de- 
prefs  them  by  hardftup  and  labour ; and  fet  cruel  and 
pitiiefs  tafkmaflcrs  over  them.  But  the  mote  he  op- 
preffed  them,  the  fafter  they  multiplied  ; infomtich  that 
he  gave  orders  to  the  Egyptian  in  id  wives,  who  a (Tided 
the  Hebrew  women  in  their  labour,  to  put  all  the 
male  children  to  death,  and  to  fare  alive  the  fenialcs 
only.  But  this  command  waa  not  ftri&ly  executed. 
*1  he  mid  wives  feared  the  Lord,  and  preserved  alive 
not  only  the  female  children,  but  the  males  alfo. 

Pharaoh,  feeing  this  project  did  not  fucceed  to  his 
wilhru,  publtihcd  a decree  (Exod.  i.  21.)  that  all  the 
male  children  born  of  Hebrew  women  (hould  be  thrown 


called  Nicotris,  nnJ  that  all  the  others  were  Egyptians.  into  the  Kile,  and  that  only  the  females  Ihoull  be 
Thefe  princes  therefore  had  every  one  h s proper  name  fpared.  This  order  was  rgoroufly  executed  ; yet  by 


mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  So 
likewifc  we  fee  in  the  fragments  of  Manetho,  that  every 
king  of  Egypt  bad  a name  peculiar  to  hirn  ; and  wc 
hud  the  name  Pharaoh  only  in  Scripture 

What  Jofephus  adds  concerning  queen  Nicaule,  or 
Ntcocris,  whom  he  pretends  to  be  the  fame  aa  the 
queen  of  Sheba,  of  whom  mention  ia  made  in  Scripture 
( 1 Kings  x.  1,  2,  See.),  is  entirely  fabulous  ; and  as  to 
what  he  fays,  that  lincctlie  time  of  Solomon  the  kings 
of  Egypt  have  no  longer  had  the  name  of  Pharaoh,  is 
manifeftty  f.-lfc,  fiocc  wc  frill  find  this  name  in  the  fe- 
cund look  of  Kings,  under  Hez  kiah  (2  King#  xviii. 
21.)  ; under  Jofiah  (xxiii.  29,  30,  33,  dec  ),  where  this 
name  is  joined  to  Nccho,  which  was  the  proper  name 
•of  this  prince  ; under  Jchoiakim  (xxiii.  35.)  ; and  in 


the  providence  of  God  Mofes  was  preferred,  and  cvcb 
brought  up  in  Pharaoh’*  own  court,  by  his  own  daugh*- 
ter,  who  by  chance  had  found  the  child,  as  he  was 
expofed  upon  the  Nile.  / 

Mofes  being  grown  up,  and  having  killed  an  Egyp- 
tian who  had  abufed  an  Hebrew,  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  Egypt  to  avoid  that  death  that  Pharaoh  had 
threatened  him  with. 

Several  years  after,  being  about  80  years  old,  ht 
returned  again  by  an  order  from  God,  and  performed 
mighty  miracles  before  Pharaoh.  See  Most*.  There 
is  a good  deal  of  probability  that  this  Pharaoh  before 
whom  Mofes  appeared,  and  in  whofe  fight  he  fmote 
Egypt  with  fo  many  plagues,  was  a different  perfon 
from  him  who  would  have  laid  hands  on  him  after  he 


the  prophets  Ifuiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  who  are  had  (lain  the  Egyptian.  This  fame  Pharaoh  having  at 


much  later  than  Solomon.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
Egyptians  gave  the  name  of  Pharoah  to  their  kings  As 
long  as  the  Egyptian  language  was  in  common  ufe,  and 
as  long  as  their  kings  were  of  their  own  nation  : but 
after  the  conqnefr  of  Egypt  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  that  the  Grecians  introduced  their  language  with 


lafr  been  compelled  to  firnd  away  the  Hebrews,  and  to 
fuffer  them  to  go  out  of  Egypt,  foon  repented  of  the 
leave  he  had  given,  and  purfued  them  at  the  head  of 
his  army  with  his  chariots.  But  he  was  drowned  in 
the  Red  Sea,  when  im  he  had  rafhly  entered  in  the 
eagernefs  of  his  purfuit.  Some  hifrorians  pretend  to 


their  government,  the  name  of  Pharaoh  was  known  no  give  us  the  name  of  this  Pharaoh  ; fome,  as  Appion, 
longer  among  them.  The  firft  prince  known  to  us  by  call  him  Amofis  or  Amsfis  ; Eufebius  calls  him  Chca- 
the  name  of  Puarach  waf  he  in  whofe  time  Abraham  chris;  Uihcr  calls  him  Amcnophis ; but  we  may  adore 
went  down  to  Egypt,  when  Sarah,  who  pafltd  only  ourfclves  that  there  can  be  nothing  certain  in  all  this, 
for  Abraham’s  filler,  was  by  the  command  of  Pharaoh  'I  he  fifth  Pharaoh  known  to  us  is  he  that  gave  pro- 
brought  to  his  palace  in  order  to  become  his  wife.  See  tc&ion  to  Eladad  fon  of  the  king  of  Edom,  who  gave 
Abraham.  But  the  Lord  fmote  Pharaoh  and  bis  him  to  wife  the  filler  of  his  own  queen,  enriched  him 


family  with  great  infirmities,  and  gave  him  to  know 
that  (he  was  Abraham's  wife;  whereupon  Pharaoh 
fent  for  Abraham,  restored  him  his  wife,  and  at  the 
fame  lime  gave  orders  that  he  (hould  be  conducted  out 
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with  lands,,  and  brought  up  his  fon  Gcnubah  in  his 
own  court.  Hadad  returned  to  Idumea  after  the  death 
of  David. 

The  fixth  Pharaoh  is  he  that  gave  his  daughter  in 


of  Egypt,  with  every  thing  that  belonged  to  him.  See  marriage  to  Solomon  king  of  the  Hebrews  ( 1 Kings 


Sarah. 

The  fecond  Tharaoh  fpoke  of  by  the  Scripture  is  be 
that  reigned  when  Jofeph  arrived  there.  This  prince 
or  his  fucccffor  had  the  myfterioua  dream  of  the  fat 
and  lean  kine,  and  the  feven  full  and  barren  ears  of 
corn,*  which  Jofeph  explained  fo  well  to  hiafatisiac- 


iii.  1.)  ; and  having  taken  Gezer,  he  fet  it  on  fire, 
drove  the  Canaanites  out  of  it,  and 'gave  it  for  a pre- 
fent  to  Solomon,  in  lieu  of  a dowry  for  hi*  daughter, 
whom  he  had  married  to  this  prince  ( 1 Kiugs  ix.  16.) 

The  feveath  is  Shilhak,  who  entertained  Jeroboam 
in  his  dominions,  a rebellious  fuhjcft  of  Salomon,  and 


tion,  that  he  made  him  governor  of  his  houfe  and  of  offered  him  a refuge  in  oppofition  to  the  king  bis  maf- 
all  Egypt,  referring  only  to  himfelf  the  name  of  a ter.  The  fame  Shifhak  declared  war  againft  Rcho- 
king.  This  is  the  fame  Pharaoh  that  lent  for  and  beam  the  foa  and  fucccffor  of  Solomon,  befieged  and 

took. 
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»•  took  Jerusalem,  earned  away  all  the  king's  trcafurcs, 

* and  tbofe  of  the  houfc  of  God,  aud  particulaily  the 
golden  bucklers  that  Solomon  liai  m..dc.  Sec  Shi- 

ihai. 

The  eighth  is  that  Pharaoh  with  whom  Hr/.ckiah 
made  a league  againil  Sennacheitb  king  of  Aflyiia,  in 
the  fear  of  the  world  3100.  See  SxhN  Aortai  a.  This 
Pharaoh  is  probably  the  lame  whom  Herodotus  names 
Sethoo,  pried  of  Vulcan,  who  carte  to  meet  Senna- 
cherib before  Prlufium,  and  to  wbofc  a£D  fiance  Vulcan 
lent  an  army  of  rats,  which  gnawed  the  bow- tiring* 
and  the  thongs  of  the  bucklers  of  Sennacherib's 
fioldaers. 

The  ninth  is  Pharaoh- Necho,  or  Nechos,  foil  of 
Ffatnmilicus,  who  made  w.ir  with  Judah,  and  fubdued 
him.  Herodotus  alfo  meutious  this  prince.  See  Ntcuo, 
and  Egypt,  n°  il. 

The  tenth  is  Pharaoh  Hophrah,  who  enteted  into 
an  alliance  with  Zcdckiah  king  ot  Judah,  and  attempted 
to  cr  me  to  hia  afiiftancc  agatnft  Nebuchudnezzat  king 
or  Chaldea.  It  was  again  ft  this  Pharaoh  that  Eztkiel 
pronounced  fcveral  of  nis  prophecies  (Sec  Pack  xxix. 
xxx.  xxxi.  xxxii  ) »<  is  called  A pries  in  Herodotus, 
1.  ii.  c.  16 1.  He  is  alfo  mentioned  in  Hahakkuk  ii. 

15,  16.  See  alfo  Ifaiah  xix.  xx.  and  Jeremiah  xlvi. 

16,  &c.  See  Afxies,  and  Egypt,  n°  13,  3c c. 

PHARAON  is  the  name  of  a game  of  chance,  the 

principal  rules  of  which  arc  : the  banker  holds  a pack 
confiding  of  52  cards;  he  draws  ail  the  cards  one  after 
the  other,  and  lays  them  down  alternately  at  his  right 
and  left  hand  ; then  the  ponte  may  at  his  plcafure  fet 
one  or  more  Hakes  upon  oac  or  more  cards,  either 
before  the  banker  has  begun  to  draw  the  cards,  or 
after  he  has  drawn  any  number  of  couples.  The 
banker  wins  the  Hake  of  the  ponte  when  the  card  of 
Xhe  ponte  comes  out  in  an  odd  place  on  his  right  hand, 
but  lofts  as  much  to  the  ponte  when  it  comes  out  in 
an  even  place  on  hi:,  left  hand.  The  banker  wins  half 
the  pome's  Hake  when  it  happens  to  be  twice  in  one 
couple.  When  the  card  of  (he  ponte  being  but  once 
in  the  Hock  happens  to  be  the  latl,  tie  ponte  neither 
wins  nor  Ipfcs ; and  the  card  of  the  ponte  being  but 
twice  in  the  Hock,  and  the  la.lt  couple  containing  his 
card  twice,  he  then  lofts  his  whole  Hake.  De  Moivrc 
has  fhown  how  to  And  the  gain  of  the  banker  in  any 
circumilance  of  cards  remaining  in  the  flock,  and  of 
the  number  of  times  that  the  ponte**  cards  is  contained 
in  it.  Of  this  problem  he  enumerates  four  cafes,  vix. 
when  the  poute’s  caid  is  cage,  twice,  three,  or  four 
times  in  the  llock.  In  the  fir  ii  cafe,  the  gain  of  the 

banker  is  n being  the  number  of  cards  in  the  flock. 
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In  the  fccond  cafe,  his  gain  is  — * Wiwifees. 

n Xu — ( n Xn — 1 , 1 

l 

°r  nXn~i*  'uPP°fin£  d*=T*  ln  the  third  wfe,  his 

£3'n  is  Txihzr  or  foPpofi°K  1° 

the  fourth  cafe,  the  gain  of  the  banker,  or  the  lofc  of 

the  ponte,  »s  y,  or  

* n — lXs-3J’  JXh-JXii — 3* 

flip  poling  De  Moivre  has  calculated  a table, 

exhibiting  this  gain  or  lofs  for  any  particular  circutn- 
ilance  of  the  play  ; and  he  obferves,  that  at  ibis  play 
the  leafl  difad  vantage  of  the  ponte,  under  the  lame 
crcumflances  of  cards  remaining  in  the  ilock,  is  when 
the  card  of  the  ponte  is  but  twice  in  it,  the  next 
greater  when  three  times,  the  next  when  once,  and 
the  greateft  when  four  times.  He  has  *lfo  tkmonllrated^ 
that  the  whole  gain  per  tent . of  the  banker,  upon  all  the 
money  that  is  adventured  at  this  game,  is  ah  19s.  xod. 

See  De  Moivre’s  Doctrine  of  Chances,  p.  77,  Ac. 
p.  1 Of,  See. 

PH  AREZ,  fon  of  Judah  and  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii. 

27,  28,  Sec.)  Tamar  being  juft  ready  to  lie  in,  foun<l- 
herfclf  with  child  of  twins.  One  of  their*  appeared 
full,  and  putting  his  arm  out,  he  immediately  drew 
it  back  again.  The  midwife  tied  a fcarlet  thread 
upon  his  arm,  to  diftinguifh  him  for  the  fir  ft- bom  1 
but  having  withdrawn  his  hand,  bis  brother  got  before 
him  into  the  world : whereupon  he  was  called  by  his 
mother  Pharez,  i.  c.  one  brtaking  forth  ; as  the  other 
with  the  thread  on  bis  hand  wa*  called  Zarah.  The 
fons  of  Pharez  were  liezron  and  Hamul  (Numb.  xxvi. 

20,  21.)  F.  Calmet,  upon  this  article,  explains  the 
text  as  if  Pharez,  and  not  Zarah,  had  put  out  his 
hand,  and  drew  it  in  again. 

PHARISEES,  a famous  feA  of  the  Jews,  who 
diftinguifhed  themfclves  by  their  zeal  for  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  elders,  which  they  derived  from  the  fame 
fountain  with  the  written  word  itfclf;  pretending  that 
Loth  were  delivered  to  Mofes  from  Mount  Sinai,  and 
weic  therefore  both  of  equal  authority.  From  their 
rigorous  obfervance  of  thefe  traditions,  they  looked 
upon  themfclves  as  more  holy  than  other  men  : and 
therefore  feparated  themfclves  from  tbofe  whom  they 
thought  fmuera  or  profane,  fo  as  not  to  cat  or  drink 
with  them;  and  hence,  from  the  Hebrew  word pharit, 
which  GgniJiea  “ to  fepavate,”  they  had  the  name  of 
Pbarifies  or  Separatist. 

This  feCl  was  one  of  the  muft  ancient  and  moft  con- 
fiderabic  among,  the  Jews  j but  ita  original  i»  not  very 
well  knowo  (a);  however,  it  was  in  great  repute  in 

the 


( a)  The  Jefuit  Surami*  places  their  firfl  rife  about  the  time  of  Efdras ; becaufe  it  was  then  that  the- 
Jews  firft  began  to  have  interpreters  of  their  traditions.  MaMonat,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not  have  this  fed 
to  have  arifen  among  the  Jews  t;ll  a little  before  the  time  of  Chrift.  Othcis,  perhaps  with  more  probability^ 
refer  the  origin  of  the  .Pharifccs  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 

Dr  Lightloot  thinks,  that  Pharifaifm  rofc  up  gradually,  from  a period  which  he  does  not  afiign,  to  the 
maturity  of  a fed.  It  is  certain,  fiom  the  account  given  by  Jofephus,  that  in  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus, 
the  high  prieft  and  prince  of  the  Afmonean  line,  about  ic8  years  before  Chrift,  the  fed  was  not  only  formed, 
but  made  a confiderabie  figure  ; and  that  it  had  advanced  to  *a  high  degree  of  popularity  and  power  about  80 
year*  before  Chrift.  JoL  Ant.  lib.  xiti.  cap.  10.  $ 5,  6.  cap.  15.  J 5.  & cap.  16.  § 1.  According  to  Bafnage, 
Hid.  of  the  Jcws^book  ii.  cap.  9.  $ 2.  one  Ariftobulus,  au  Alexandrian  Jew,  and  a Peripatetic  pbilofopher, 

who. 
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phirlfce*.  {fa  time  of  our  Saviour ; and  mull  have  had  its  ori- 
' glnal  at  the  fame  time  with  the  traditions,  and  they 
grew  up  together,  till  at  length  they  had  gained  ground 
fo  far,  that  the  traditional  Lw  f wallowed  up  the  writ- 
ten. and  -thefe  who  were  piopagators  of  it  the  whole 
bulk  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

The  exraordiniry  pretences  of  the  Pharifees  to  righte- 
oufncfs  drew  after  them  the  common  peopfe,  who  held 
them  in  the  highc  ft  cllccm  and  veneration.  Our  Saviour 
frequently,  however,  charges  them  with  hypocrify,  and 
making  the  law  of  God  **f  no  efird  through  their  tndi- 
. lions  (Matt.  ix.  2.  xv.  « — 6.  xxiii.  13— -33,  and  Luke 
xi.  39 — 52.)  Several  of  thefe  traditions  are  particnlirly 
mentioned  in  the  gofpel ; hut  they  hai  a vaft  number 
more,  which  may  be  fieri  in  the  Talmud,  the  whole 
fuhjeft  whereof  is  to  di&ate  and  explain  thofe  tradi- 
tions which  this  fc&  impofeJ  to  be  believed  and  ob- 
served. 

The  Pharifecs,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Saddu- 
cees,  held  a refurredion  from  the  dead,  and  the  cxift- 
«i’c  of  angels  and  fpirits  (Acts  xxiii  8.)  But,  ac- 
cording to  Jofephus,  this  refurreCiion  of  theirs  was  no 
more  than  a Pythagorean  refurre&ion,  that  is,  of  the- 
foul  only,  by  its  tranfmigretion  into  another  body, 
and  being  born  anew  with  it.  From  this  refurre&ion 
they  excluded  *11  that  were  notorioufly  wicked,  being 
of  opinion  that  ihc  fouls  of  fucb  perfons  were  trans- 
mitted into  a ftste  of  cvrrlafting  woe.  As  to  lefTcr 
crimes,  they  held  they  were  punifhed  in  the  bodies 
which  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  committed  them  were 
next  fent  into. 

Jofcphus,  however,  either  miftuok  the  faith  of  his 
countrymen,  or,  which  is  mere  prohibte,  wilfully  mif- 
reprefented  it,  to  render  their  opinions  more  refpeel- 
ed  by  the  Roman  philofopbeTS,  whom  he  appears  to 
have  on  every  occafian  hecn  defirous  to  pleaic  The 
Pharifees  had  many  pa.  an  notions  rcfpc^fcing  the  foul; 
but  Bifhop  Bull,  in  h s Harmonia  Apljldtca^  has  clearly 
proved,  tint  they  held  '1  refuneftion  of  the  body,  and 
that  they  fuppofed  a certain  bone  to  remain  uncor- 
rupted,  to  furnifh  the  matter  of  which  the  rcfurre&ion 
body  was  to  be  formed.  They  did  n"t,  however,  be- 
lieve that  all  mankind  were  to  be  railed  from  the  dead. 
A rclnrrcclion  was  the  privilege  of  the  children  of  A- 
braham  alone,  who  were  all  to  rife  on  Mount  Zion  ; 
<heir  ini  nrmptibie  bone*,  wherever  they  might  be  bu- 
ried. being  carried  »o  that  mountain  below  the  furfarc 
of  the  earth  The  Hate  of  future  felicity,  in  which  the 
Pharifees  believed,  was  very  grofs  s They  imagined, 
that  men  in  the  next  world,  as  well  as  in  the  prefrnt, 
were  to  eat  and  drink,  and  enjoy  the  pleafutes  of  love, 
each  being  reunited  to  his  former  wife.  Hcace  the 
Sad  -ucec,  who  believed  in  no  refurrc&ioo,  and  fuppo- 
fed our  Saviour  to  teach  it  as  a Pharifec,  very  fhrewd- 
ly  urge*;  the  difficulty  of  difpofing  of  the  woman  who 
had  in  t«£?  worl  i i-« :en  the  wife  of  (even  hufliands. 
Had  the  sefurretlion  of  Chriflianity  been  the  Phari- 
faical  refunedion,  this  difficulty  would  have  been  in- 


furmountablc ; and  accordingly  we  find  the  people,  Humwi 
and  even  fome  of  the  Pharifees  themfelvee,  (truck  with  I 
themanner  in  which  our  Saviour  removed  it.  Phatauco. 

This  fe&  leemt  to  have  had  feme  confufe  1 notions,  . 
probably  derived  from  the  Chaldeans  and  Pcrfiam,  rc- 
fpc&ing  the  pre-eai (fence  of  fouls ; and  hen_'e  it  was 
thatChrifl’s  difciplcsalked  himeoncerning  the  Win  1 man 
(John  ix.  a.),  4 Who  did  fin,  this  man  or  his  parents, 
that  he  was  bom  blind?*  And  when  the  difeiplea  told 
Chrift,  that  fome  faid  he  was  Elias,  Jercmias,  or  one 
of  the  prophets  (Mat.  xvL  14*),  the- meaning  can  only 
be,  that  they  thought  be  was  come  into  the  world  with 
the  foul  of  Elias.  Jercmias,  or  fome  other  of  the  old 
prophets,  tranfm<  grated  into  him.  With  the  Eficnca, 
they  held  abfolutc  prcdcllination  ; and  with  the  Sad- 
ducees  free-will:  but  how  they  reconciled  thefe  feens- 
ingly  incompatible  doctrines  in  nowhere  furti  iendy  ex- 
plained. The  led  of  the  I'hiril'm  was  not  extin- 
guifhed  by  the  ruin  of  the  Jcwtfli  commonwealth.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  modem  Jews  are  ftiU  of  this  fed; 
being  as  much  devoted  to  traditions  or  the  oral  l«w  aa 
their  anceftots  were.  See  the  articlea  Casa  a lists, 
Caaaites,  Esseki  s,  Sadducsi  a,  &c. 

PHARMACA,  amonv  the  ancients,  recant  medi- 
cated or  enchanted  competition  \ of  luerta,  minerals.  See. 
fome  of  which,  when  taken  inwardly,  were  fuppofed 
to  caufe  blindnefs,  madnds,  love,  Ac.  others  iufirded 
by  touch ; fuch  was  the  garment  fent  by  Medea  to 
Creufa,  prepared  fe  umdum  artim  ; and  others  operated 
upon  perfons  at  a di fiance.  P ha mut( a futria  were  tin- 
ployed  a s antidotes  again  ft  thefe  mHchievous  compoli- 
tions  : Thus  the  herb  moly  preferred  (Jiyffea  from  the 
magical  influence  of  Circe.  The  laurel,  the  rhamnus, 
the  flea-bane,  the  jafper-ftone,  were  ufed  for  fimilar 
purpofes.  See  Patter*/  Grte.  Ant. 

PHARMACl,  were  two  perfons  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  lutlratiou  or  purification  of  cities.  S-xne 
fay  they  were  both  men  ; but  others  maintain,  that  a 
Pian  to  reprefent  the  males,  and  a woman  to  reprefent 
the  females,  performed  this  office.  They  performed 
facrifice,  and  wore  figs  about  their  necks  called  3*whr, 
thofe  of  the  man  were  bla*  kuh,  and  thofe  of  the  wo- 
man white.  Figs  were  an  emblem  of  fertility,  which 
they  doubtlcfs  prayed  for  on  thefe  folcom  occ.'fions. 

PH  ARMACOCHEMlA,  means  that  part  of  the 
chemical  art  which  treats  of  the  preparation  of  medi- 
cines. It  is  fo  named  by  way  of  diftmction  from  that 
chrmiftry  which  is  wholly  employed  about  the  trans- 
mutation of  metnls  by  meantof  the  philofopber’s  flonej 
this  being  called  fba^irit ex  hernia. 

PHARMACOLOGY,  ia  a treati£e«of  medicines, 
or  the  art  of  preparing  them,  judging  of  them,  Ac. 

PHARMACOPOEIA  (from  remedy , and 

worn* to  male),  means  a difpenfatory,  or  a treatife  de- 
feribing  the  preparations  of  the  fevcral  kinds  of  medi- 
cines with  their  ufes,  manner  of  application,  Ac. 

We  have  various  pharmacopoeias,  as  thofe  of  Batf- 
dcron,  C^ucrcetan,  Z welter,  C haras,  Bates,  Salmon, 

Lemcry, 


who  flouriftted  a1  oat  1 25  years  before  Chrift,  and  wrote  fome  allegorical  commentaries  on  the  feripture,  was 
the  author  of  thofe  traditions  by  an  adherence  to  which  the  Pharifees  were  principally  difiinguiihcd  from 

other  fc£W. 
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ftnrmsc*-  Lemery,  Lewis,  flee.  The  lateft  ini  moft  in  eftcem 
H»-  are  the  Edinburgh  ini  London  difpenfatorie*  See 
L * Phaimact.  % 

PHARMACOPOLA,  or  Ph  axwacosofios,  an 
apothecary  $ or  a perfon  who  prepare!  and  fella  raedi- 
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ernes.  (See  Apothecart).  The  word  if  fcWomufed  Pharma* 
but  by  way  of  ridicule.  It  ia  formed  from  »*?*«•»  and  cum‘  , 
re  ftU.  Sec  Horace,  Satire  a.  lib.L  ver.  1. 
PHARMACUM,  * a medicament  or  me- 

dieiue  \ whether  of  a falutary  or  poifonous  quality. 


PHARMACY. 


Dffiaitfon  T^HARMACV(a),  ia  the  art  of  preparing,  pre- 
mu’.  4vi-  y ierving.  and  compounding  fub'tauccs,  for  the 
rhirnucy  PurP°k*  °f  medteine.  Thia  art  has  been  commonly 
divided  into  two  branches.  Galenical  and  Chemical phir- 
macy.  But  for  this  divifiou  there  is  no  foundation  in 
nature  : and  accordingly  proceffrs  in  one  pharmaco* 
peril  referred  to  the  head  of  Chemical,  *rc  in  another 
referred  to  the  head  of  Galenical.  There  can  be  no 
douSt,  that  even  the  mod  firnple  pharmaceutical  pre- 
parations are  to  a certain  extent  chemical.  Hence 
this  division,  founded  on  prejudice,  and  fupported  mere- 
ly by  a veneration  for  antiquity*  is  now  ban. the d from 
aim  i ft  every  modem  pharmacopoeia. 

Pharmacy  has  alfo  been  divided  into  Theoretical  and 
PraQicali  the  firft,  confiding  not  merely  of  fpcculative 
opinions,  but  of  a knowledge  of  fads  and  principles, 
tending  to  explain  the  rationale  of  proceflcs;  the  latter, 
comprehending  the  mere  manual  labour  employed  in 
proceffes. 

The  former  of  thefc  may  therefore  be  joflly  fly  led 


Scientific  Pharmacy.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
an  acquaintance  with  it  is  effentially  ne.  efiary  to  the 
phyfician  as  well  as  the  apothecary : for  without  it 
he  mull  often  err  in  the  forms  of  preparations  and 
compofitiona  which  he  employs  j ; nd  mull  he  often 
deceived  in  the  effects  refulting  from  compofitiona, 
when  he  infers  their  properties  from  the  known  powers 
of  the  ingredients  in  their  feparate  ftate. 

The  theory  of  pharmacy  therefore  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  chemiftry  as  are  dfo  the  operations,  which 
remain  to  be  difuffed  here  only  in  as  far  as  they  are 
made  fubfenrient  to  the  medicinal  art,  di!*..nct  from 
that  which  is  purely  chcmicaL  The  obji.dtt  of  P^*r*oL'  .ft*  of 
macy,  however,  arc  much  more  limited  than  thofe  of  pharmacy, 
chemiftry;  the  latter  comprehending,  in  the  utmoft  la- 
titude of  the  word,  aimolt  every  tu^fLace  in  nature; 
while  pbarmary  regards  only  fuch  bodies  in  the  vege- 
table, animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  as,  by  their  ef- 
fects on  the  human  frame,  tend  to  preferve  health,  or 
to  rellore  it  when  loft. 
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Chap.  I.  A general  Virtu  of  the  Properties  and 
Relations  of  Medicinal  Subjlance: . 

Sect.  I.  Vacs tjblms. 

Amlbgy  Vegetables  are  organised  bodies,  furmftied  with 
Wiweeu  * variety  of  vcflels  for  reception,  tranfmifiion,  and 
perfpiration  of  different  fluids.  Analogous  to  ani* 
nuk  mala,  they  arc  produced  from  feeds  and  eggs,  and 
are  endowed  with  functions,  by  which  the  aliment 
they  imbibe  is  changed  into  new  forms,  into  folids 
and  fluids,  peculiar  to  particular  plants,  and  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  fame  plant. 

The  analogy  between  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms  will  appear  fttU  more  ft  irking,  when  we 
confider  that  the  former  exhibit,  though  in  a lefs 
4 degree,  all  the  phenomena  of  fenfibility  and  motion. 
AdnUmaaf  'Vht  pabulum  of  vegetables  like  that  of  moft  ani- 
*qgubte«.  nuh,  is  of  a mixed  nature  ; and  is  compoftd  or  the 
neceffary  union  of  water,  heat,  and  light,  and  lefs 
neccffarily  of  air  and  earth : the  office  of  tkefc  two  lift 


dements  feems  to  be  that  of  fibres,  or  vehides  for 
conveying  the  other  principles  in  proper  form. 

From  varieties  in  the  Hate  and  proportion  of  tbefe 
fever  ai  agents,  a very  multiplied  diver  lily  takes  place 
in  the  external  form,  quantify,  and  quality,  of  one 
and  the  fame  vegetable : hence  the  difference  of  fnfluwiee  of* 
plants  from  the  foil,  climate,  feafon,  and  other  fimi-  foil,  cii- 
lar  circumftances.  The  influence  of  heat  and  light, malf  hear,, 
or  what  is  probably  the  fame  thing,  the  a',  forption 
of  the  inflammable  principle,  is  perhaps  the 
important  article  in  the  aliment  of  vegetables.  I bis 
principle,  whether  derived  from  the  folar  rays,  from 
putrid  matters  employed  in  manure,  or  from  the  pu- 
trefaction of  the  wild  growth,  aflilted  by  calcareous 
earths  and  other  feptics,  is  found  at  all  times  to  modify, 
in  a peculiar  manner,  the  form,  the  quantity,  and  even 
the  lenfiblc  and  inherent  properties,  of  vcgeuLl;*.  It  ia 
of  importance  however  to  trmark,  that  the  foundnefs 
and  fpccific  principles  of  vegetables  are  not  invariably 
the  more  complete  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of 
their  growth  ; high  health,  which  is  always  a dange- 
rous ftate  in  the  conftitutioo  of  animals,  is  often  the 

means 


(a)  For  this  article  we  are  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  Mr  Crcecb  book  leller  in  Edinburgh,  who,  with, 
hit  well  known  zeal  for  the  cultivation  of  feien.-e,  ahd,  regardlefs  of  the  advantage  to  be  expelled  from  his 
copy. right,  has  permitted  us  to  infert  into  this  work  the  third  and  much  improved  edition  of  the  Edinburgh 
New  Difpenfatory. 
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Fitment *.  meant  of  perverting  or  deftroying  the  economy  of 
’ vegetable  life.  Thus  the  finer  aromatic*!  which  na* 

tur.illy  inhabit  the  dry  and  Candy  foils,  when  tranf- 
planted  into  a moift  and  rich  one,  or,  in  other  word*, 
when  placed  in  mould  abounding  with  the  fomita  of 
inflammable  principle,  grow  with  rapidity  and  vigour, 
end  have  their  bulk  confidcrably  increafed  ; but  lofc 
very  much  of  their  fragrance,  as  if  their  n£ive 
principles  were  exhausted  by  the  luxuriance  of  their 
6 growth. 

Plant*  dif-  Plants  arc  alfo  found  to  differ  conftdcrably  in  the 
ler  in  the  different  periods  of  their  growth.  Tbn*,  fomc  herbs 
in  their  infancy  abound  moil  with  odoriferous  matter; 
th«lr  ° others  again  yield  little  or  none  till  they  have  attained 
to  a morcjadvaaced  age.  Many  fruits, in  their  immature 
ftstc,  contain  an  auftere  acid  jhice,  which  hy  matu- 
ration i*  changed  into  a fwtet  one  : others,  as  the 
orange,  are  firft  warm  and  aromatic,  and  afterwards 
by  degrees  become  filled  with  a ftrong  acid.  The 
common  grain,  and  fun  dry  other  feeds,  when  begin- 
ning to  vegetate,  are  in  taftc  remarkably  fweet  : yet 
the  kernel*  of  certain  fruits  prove,  at  the  fame  period, 
extremely  acid.  The  roots  of  fome  of  our  indigenous 
phots,  wbofc  juice  i*,  during  the  fummer,  thin  and 
watery,  if  wounded  early  in  the  fpring,  yield  rich 
balfamic  juices,  which,  expofed  to  a gentle  warmth, 
foon  concrete  into  foKd  gummy- refins,  fuperior  to 
many  of  thofe  brought  from  abroad.  In  open  expo- 
fures,  dry  foils,  and  fair  warm  feafons,  aromatic  plants 
become  ftrongcr  and  more  frngrant,  while  thofe  of 
an  oppofite  nature  become  weak.tr.  To  thefc  parti- 
culars, therefore,  due  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  col- 
lecting plants  for  medicinal  ufts. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferte  alfo,  that  the  different 
parts  nf  the pnts  of  one  plai  t arc  often  very  different  in  quality 
from  ca:h  other.  Thus  the  bitter  herb  wormwood 
qualities  runs  ‘rom  an  aromatic  root ; and  the  narcotic  popy- 
from  each  head  includes  feeds  which  have  no  narcotic  power, 
other.  'ITiefe  difference*,  though  very  obvious  in  the  com- 
mon culinary  plants,  do  not  feem  to  have  been  fuffi- 
ciently  obferved  or  attended  to,  in  thofe  plants  that 
« have  been  admitted  as  article*  of  the  materia  medics. 

Without  any  obvious  dependence  on  the  circum- 
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Vegetable* 
•bno*i-.u>  ' 
le  difeifr 
and  death. 


fiances  above  mentioned,  vegetable*  are,  like  an'mals, 
alfo  obnoxious  to  difeafes  and  death  ; which,  whether 
occafioned  by  intenfe  cold,  hy  infers,  lightning,  or 
other  caufe*,  always  maintain  a Unking  analogy  to 
the  affections  of  animal*.  The  principal  difference 
between  animals  and  vegetable*  is,  that  the  feveral 
parts  of  vegetable*  do  not  conflitute  fuch  a mutually 
depending  fyfiem  as  thofe  of  the  more  perfect  am- 
ntals:  Hence  it  is,  that  a veryconfidcrable  part  of  a plant 
may  be  difeafed  or  dead,  while  the  reft  enjoy*  perfect 
good  life  and  health.  Though  th(  phyfiology  of  ve- 
getables is  hitherto  infufficient  for  forming  any  com- 
plete doftrincs  of  the  caufcs  and  cure  of  their  feveral 
difeafes  ; yet,  in  many  cafes,  it  might  be  ufcful  to 
attend  to  the  formation  of  3 pathology  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  : in  the  fiate  even  of  our  prefent  know- 
ledge, it  is  of  importance  in  the  ftudy  of  pharmacy 
to  be  awnre  that  fuch  difeafes  really  exifi,  and  are  ca- 
pable of  changing  or  deflroying  the  aftive  principles 
of  many  of  our  moft  valuable  herb*.  In  the  plants 
•mote  evidently  fenfitive,  the  difeafes  exhibit  a very 


clofe  analogy  to  many  of  thofe  of  animal* : feveral  of  Element!, 
the  remote  caufes  are  fuch  as  arc  known  to  obftruA  » 
perfpiration,  to  induce  general  debility,  or  otherwise 
diforder  the  animal  economy.  The  difeafes  alfo  are 
evidently  marked  by  a diminution  of  their  fenfitive 
and  moving  principle  ; and  perhaps,  iu  conftquence 
of  this  diminution,  their  folids,  their  ftp,  and  other 
fluids,  (hrivel  and  decay,  and  the  whole  plant  affumes 
new  forms  and  is  impregnated  with  inert,  or  fraught 
with  noxious  principles.  Analogous  alfo  to  animals 
the  plant,  when  deprived  of  the  living  principle,  runs 
into  all  thofe  chnnges  common  to  what  is  called  wa* 
n injfite  mutter.  We  fhall  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
changes  to  which  vegetables  are  fubjeft. 

I.  ProJuflioni  from  Vegetables  ly  Fermentation, 

Fermentation  rs  a Spontaneous  motion  excited  inperuatfr 
drad  vegetables  and  animals,  which  is  peculiar  to  thofeiLn. 
organic  fubftanccs  in  confcquencc  of  the  principle  of 
vegetable  or  animal  life.  See  Fermentation. 

The  circumflances  favouring  fermentation  are  in 
general,  a certain  degree  of  fluidity,  a certain  degree 
of  heat,  and  the  contad  of  the  air. 

There  are,  however,  feveral  fubilances,  of  them- 
felve*  not  fufceptible  of  fermentation,  which  never- 
thclefr  may  be  brought  into  that  Hate  by  the  admixture 
of  thofe  that  are  ; as  by  adding  to  them,  along  with 
a proper  quantity  of  water,  a portion  of  the  yeft  or 
head  thrown  up  to  the  furface  of  fermenting  liquor*. 
Without  this  expedient  many  vegetables  would  run 
immediately  into  the  acetous,  and  fome  of  them  into 
the  put  refaff  ive,  fermentations.  It  is  alfo  found,  that 
though  acetous  and  putrefactive  ferments  are  unable 
to  flop  the  vinous  fermentftion,  they  are  however  ca- 
pable of  aflimitating  the  liquor  to  their  own  nature 
in  a more  perfect  form  t and  hence  it  is  that  in  the 
manufactures  of  wine,  rum,  and  vinegar,  it  it  found 
ufcful  to  keep  the  vclfel*  well  feafoned  with  the  li*  fQ 
quor  intended  to  be  prepared.  Three  different  k inds  Three  drf. 
or  Urges  of  fermentation  have  been  generally  diftin  ferert  A*, 
guifhed  by  chemifts.  The  vinous,  which  furnilhe*  al.gwoffcr. 
cohol,  or  what  is  commonly  called  fairU  ; the" acetous mcno<^lw 
which  affords  vinegar ; and  the  putrefactive,  which 
yields  volatile  alkali.  Being  generally  conflant  in 
fucceffion  to  each  other,  the  whole  procefs  will  be  beft 
underffood  by  confidering  each  of  them  apart.  All  vege- 
tal le  fubftanccs  are  not  capable  of  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion t the  conditions  neceflary  to  its  produ&ion  are, 
a faccharo  mucilaginous  matter  | a fluidity  fomewhat 
vifeous,  the  proper  degree  of  which  is  beft  learned 
from  experience ; a heat  from  40  to  96  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer  ; a coofidcrable  mafs  of  matter  ; 
and  the  accefs  of  the  external  air.  If 

The  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  vinous  ferment  a vmnwfa- 
tion  are,  a brifk  tumultuary  morion,  the  liquor  lofc* menuuco- 
its  tranfparency  and  homogeneous  appearance,  its 
bulk  and  heat  are  confiderably  increafed,  the  (olid 
parts  are  buoyed  up  to  the  top,  and  a great  quantity 
of  a permanently  elaftic  fluid  is  difengaged.  This 
fluid  or  gas  being  heavier  than  atmofpheric  air,  floats 
in  feparate  maffes  near  the  furface  of  the  liquor  ; and 
it  eaftly  diftinguifhable  from  common  air  by  extin- 
guifhing  flame  and  animal  life,  precipitating  lime 
from  iimewater,  cryfUUifiog  and  rendering  mild  the 
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Element*  cauftic  alkali : is  the  frai  fylveftre  of  Helmont,  and 

w^* the  fixed  air,  aerial  acid,  or  carbonic  acid  of  modern 

Cixboziie  cberaifts.  After  fame  time  the  tumultuary  motion 
in  the  liquor  it  fuddenly  checked,  perhaps  from  the 
generation  of  the  alcohol ; a fine  ley  is  alfo  precipi- 
tated ; and  the  floating  matter,  if  not  purpofely  pre- 
vented, fubfidet  to  the  bottom  of  the  vcffcl.  In  the 
vines  produced  from  the  grape,  a large  quantity  of 
faline  concrete  is  included  on  the  Tides  and  bottom 
of  the  calks  ; and  this  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  tartar , the  properties'  of  which  we  dull  af- 
terwards examine.  At  the  termination  of  thefc  phe- 
nomena, the  vegetable  matter  has  a {Turned  new  pro- 
perties ; and  from  being  a mild,  fweet,  or  gently  aci- 
dulous infufion,  is  now  become  the  briik,  pungent, 
and  inebriating  liquor,  called  urine  or  vinout  liquor. 
Wines,  vx*  Fermented  or  vinous  liquors  are  prepared  from  a 
rieM  luu J*  great  variety  of  fubtiinces  : the  faccharine  fubftanccs, 
or  thofc  rendered  fo  by  a beginning  vegetation,  are 
in  general  fittefl  for  the  purpose ; a multitude  of  col- 
lateral circumstance*  are  alio  neceftary  for  the  pro- 
per management  of  the  proccfs  ; and  in  vinous  li- 
quors great  diverfities  are  obfervable.  Thefe  diffe- 
rences are  not  only  obfervable  in  wines  produced 
from  different  fubftancts,  but  alfo  in  thofe  prepared 
from  one  and  the  fame  vegetable-  Thefe  diverfities 
may  be  referred  to  the  different  conditions  of  the 
fubltance  to  be  fermented,  to  the  ftates  of  fluidity 
and  heat,  and  to  the  degree  of  fermentation  to  which 
the  fubjeft  has  been  carried.  This  lall  is  principal- 
ly modified  by  the  piece  *ing  caufes,  and  not  un fre- 
quently by  very  minute  ard  apparently  trilling  cir- 
cum fiances  in  the  conduff  of  the  operator.  Hence 
the  numerous  varieties  in  the  vinous  liquors  produ- 
ced from  the  grape,  which  have  been  more  peculiarly 
denominated  utinet.  It  is  an  important  part  of  phar- 
macy to  inquire  into  thefe  differences  with  care  and  at- 
tention. 

The  diverfity  in  vinous  liquors  is  ft  ill  more  obvious 
in  thnfc  produced  from  different  vegetables.  Many 
of  the  native  qualities  of  the  fubllancea,  is  colour, 
tafte,  flavour,  See.  often  remain  in  the  wine  ; not  be- 
ing totally  fubdued  by  that  degree  of  fermentation 
neceffary  for  rendering  the  liquor  vinous.  Hence  the 
remarkable  difference  of  wines  produced  from  the 
grape  and  the  graminous  feeds:  the  wine  produced 
from  thefe  laft  has  been  more  ftri&Iy  called  beer; 
and  is  well  known  to  differ  from  wines  produced  from 
apples,  pears,  apricots,  or  any  other  fruit. 

X.  Of  the  Produfl  of  the  Vinous  Fermentation. 


*4  The  product  of  all  thefe  fermented  vegetables  is,  as 
Tianai^fiu  have  juft  now  mentioned,  the  pungent  and  intoxi- 
menmion.  eating  liquor  called  Urine.  It  is  proper,  however,  in 
pharmacy,  to  inquire  into  the  diflerent  principles 
which  enter  its  corrpofition.  As  the  wine  furmfhed 
by  grape*  is  the  moll  valuable  and  generally  known, 
we  fhall  take  it  as  an  example : Crape-wine,  then,  is 
compofed  of  a large  quantity  of  water,  of  alcohol, 
of  tartur,  and  of  a colouring  matter.  It  is  proper, 
however,  that  we  fhould  lay  down  the  proofs  of  luch 
a combination  in  wine,  and  explain  the  methods  by 
which  it  m?y  be  dreompofed  and  feparated  into  the 
«onft:tucflt  parts  above  mentioned. 

For  this  purpofe,  rccourfe  is  generally  had  to  the 
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afftftance  of  the  fire.  The  liquor  is  put  Into  an  aletn-  Elements, 
bic  ; and  as  foon  as  it  boils,  a white  milky  fluid,  of  “ V ,miJ 
a puneent  fmell  and  tafte,  diftils  into  the  recipient. 

This  fluid  is  called  aquavit*,  or,  in  common  lan- 
guage, fpirit : it  is  compounded  of  water  and  certrin 
matters  capable  of  fufpenfion  in  water,  of  alcohol, 
and  of  a froall  proportion  of  oil ; which  Inft  commu- 
nicates to  it  a milky  colour : the  yellow  colour,  af- 
ter words  affirmed,  is  partly  owing  to  che  fame  oil,  and 
partly  to  a folution  of  the  extraftive  matter  of  the 
wooden  crfks  in  which  the  aquavit ae  has  been  kept. 

This  aquavi'x,  like  wine,  always  partakes  more  of 
lefa  of  the  flavour  of  the  vegetable  from  whence  it 
has  been  prepared  ; but  by  farther  diftil!a-:ion,  and 
other  proceffes,  it  is  freed  of  its  water,  and  of  the 
native  principles  of  the  vegetable  matter  which  the 
watery  parts  had  kept  in  folution  ; when  thus  prepa- 
red, it  is  a pure  alcohol  or  injtammalrle  fpirii , which  is 
always  the  fame  from  whatever  vegetable  the  wine 
was  produced. 

After  all  the  aquavit*  has  been  drawn  off,  the  re* 
fiduum  now  ccafes  to  be  wine  ; it  is  of  a chocolate 
colour,  of  an  acid  and  auftere  tafte  ; it  has  now  af» 
fumed  a heterogeneous  appeaiance,  and  a great  quan- 
tity of  faline  cry  flats  is  obferved  in  the  liquor;  thefe  cry- 
ftals  arc  the  tartar.  By  the  above  proceffes,  then,  we 
have  fully  decompofed  urine  : hut  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  by  this  anstyfis  we  have  not  feparated  the  diffe- 
rent part6  of  w ine  in  their  original  and  entire  ftate  ; 
nor  arc  we  hitherto  acquainted  with  ary  method  of  re- 
generating the  wine  by  recombiuing  the  aquavit*  with 
the  refiduum  : fume  product  of  the  fermentation  is 
therefore  changed  or  deftroyed ; and  this  produft 
is  proba1  ly  fome  peculiar  modification  of  fixed  air  or 
aerial  acid.  The  refiduum,  when  evaporated,  affumes 
the  form  ;*.nd  con  ft  lienee  of  an  extract ; the  colouring 
p”.rt  may  be  ihfirfled  by  rc&ified  fpirit  of  wine, 
hut  is  not  feparable  from  it  by  the  addition  of  water: 
it  fecir.s  therefore  to  be  of  a gummi  rtfinous  nature, 
and  extra&ed  from  the  grape  by  mr.ni  of  the  alco- 
hol generated  duiing  the  fermentation. 

From  this  analy fis,  then,  it  is  obvious,  that  wine  Wate/ co* 
is  Compofed  of  water,  colouring  milter,  alcohol,  and  luring 
a fomething  that  it  changed  or  loft  We  fhall  rerCT  matter,  1!- 
thc  particular  examination  of  alcohol  and  tartar  to  the cuh°l» 
.proper  places  afligned  them  in  tins  work  ; and  we 
hope  that  from  this  general  furvey  of  the  fiilijeft, 
the  properties  of  wine,  as  a folvcnt  of  fcvcral  medi- 
cinal fubftanccs  to  be  afterwards  examined,  will  be 
much  more  readily  underftood.  Before  wc  go  far- 
ther, it  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  ley  precipitated 
from  wine  during  fermentation,  is  a compound  of 
fleces,  pieces  of  grape,  tartar,  and  vitriolated  tar- 
tar : the  two  fiift  arc  inert  bodies;  the  two  laft  we 
fhall  particularly  examine  in  their  proper  order.  Wc 
are  now  prepared  to  confidcr  the  nature  and  product 
of  the  next  kind  or  ftage  of  fermentation,  viz.  the 

2.  Acetous  Fermentation. 

To  underftand  the  proccfs  of  the  acetous  fcrmen-prrcefsof 
tation,  we  muft  leave  tor  the  prtfent  our  analyfis  ofaeet»u*fer- 
the  product  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  return nicu**bQ». 
to  the  wine  in  its  moft  perfect  and  entire  Hate.  It  is 
proper  to  obferve,  that  though,  afttr  the  liquor  has 
become  vinous,  a partial  reflation  of  the  more  obvious 
M m phenomena 
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PUir.f nt«.  phennrr.eua  taker  place,  yet  the  wine  ftill  -fuffcrs  a 
floW  anj  imperceptible  degree  of  fermentation.  We 
are  not  then  to  confider  the  liquor  a9  being  in  a quief- 
ccnt  Hate,  but  aa  conflantly  approaching  to  the  next 
Aage,  viz.  the  atttout  ftnxteaiattuuy  which  we  are  now 
to  conGdcr.  This  kind  of  in  fen  Able  fermentation,  or 
what  wc  may  call  the  intermediate  change,  feerns  to 
l>e  ncceflary  to  the  perfection  of  the  wine.  Its  de- 
gree, however,  is  to  be  regulated  under  certain  limi- 
tations : wh.n  too  much  checked,  as  by  cold,  thun- 
der, or  fuch  like  caufcs,  the  wine  becomes  vapid; 
when  too  much  encouraged  by  heat,  contact  of  air, 
&c.  it  approaches  too  far  to  the  acetous  change  : but 
in  order  that  the  vinous  (hall  proceed  fully  to  the  ace- 
tous fermentation,  fevcral  circueaftanccs  arc  required  ; 
and  thefe  are  in  general  the  fame  that  were  before  he- 
eefhMyto  the  viiious  flage.  Thefe  conditions  arc,  a 
tempi  rate  degree  of  heat,  a quantity  of  unfermented 
imi<  ilage,  an  acid  matter,  fuch  as  tartar,  and  the 
f»ec  accefs  of  exttrnal  air.  When  thus  fituated,  the 
liquor  foon  pafits  into  the  acetous  fermentation  : but 
during  th:a  fUge  the  phenomena  are  not  fo  remark- 
able as  in  the  vinous;  the  motion  of  air  is  now  lefs 
confiderable,  a grofs  unctuous  matter  feparetes  to  the 
bottom,  the  liquor  lofc*  its  vinous  tafle  and  flavour, 
becomes  four,  and  on  diltiliation  affords  no  inflam. 
z?  triable  fpuit.  It  is  now  the  acetous  acid  or  vinegar  ; 
Vinegar,  and  when  feparated  by  diflillation  from  the  uo&uous 
Ity,  may  be  preferred  a confiderable  length  of  time 
without  undergoing  the  putrid  change  : to  this  lad, 
however,  it  always  approaches  in  the  fame  manner 
ns  the  vinous  conflantly  verges  to  the  acetous  fermen- 
tation ; aud  this  will  much  more  readily  happen  if 
the  acid  be  allowed  to  remain  with  the  un&uous  fecu- 
lent matter  above-mentioned.  When  thus  fituated, 
the  vinegar  quickly  lofes  its  tranfparency,  a flumes  a 
bluckffh  colour,  lofrs  its  fournef*  and  agreeable  odour, 
has  an  offenflve  taile  and  fmcll,  and,  when  diflilled  at  a 
certain  period  of  the  proccfs,  yields  volatile  alkali. 

The  liquor  is  now  arrived  to  the  laft  flage,  via. 

3.  The  Putrefactive  Fermentation. 

From  the  preceding  phenomena,  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  fame  fubftsnce  which  is  capable  of  the  vinous  and 
acetous,  is  alfo  capable  of  the  putrcfhAivc,  fermenta- 
tion It  is  perhaps  impofllble  to  induce  the  firfl 
without  a mixture  of  the  fecond  ; or  the  freond  with- 
t8  out  a mixture  of  the  third.  Hence  every  wine  is  a 
Phenomena  little  a<  id  ; and  there  arc  few  vinegars  without  fome 
UrTferT1*" ditpofition  towards  putrefa&ion,  or  without  volatile 
■Dentation.  alkali,  neutralized  by  the  acid  which  predominates. 

Nothwithftanding  this  Teeming  continuation  of  one 
and  the  fame  proccfs,  the  putrefaftion  of  vegetables 
has  its  particular  phenomena.  The  vegetable  matter, 
if  in  a fluid  (late,  becomes  turbid,  and  dcpoftls  a 
large  quantity  of  feculent  matter ; a confiderable  num- 
ber of  air-bubbles  arc  raiftd  to  the  top  f but  their 
motion  is  not  fo  brifk  in  the  putrefactive  as  in  the  vi- 
nous, or  even  the  acetous  fermentation  j neither  the 
bulk  nor  heat  of  the  liquor  feemg  to  be  increafcd;  but 
an  acrid  pungent  vapour  is  perceived  by  the  fmcll, 
and  which,  by  chemical  trials,  is  found  to  be  the  vo- 
latile alkali  ; by  degrees  this  pungent  odour  is  changed 
into  one  lefs  pungent,  but  much  more  naufeous.  If  the 
fame  train  of  phenomena  have  taken  place  in  a vege- 
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tabic  confuting  of  parts  fomewhat  folid,  itscohefion  Elemtatv 
is  broke  down  into  a foft  pulpy  maf* ; this  mnls,  on  * 
drying,  entirely  lofes  its  odour,  leaving  a black  cher- 
ry-like  reficluutn,  containing  nothing  but  earthy  and 
faiinc  Jubilances. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  though  the  circum- 
ftances  favouring  the  puircfa&ive  arc  the  fame  with 
thofe  requisite  to  the  vinous  and  acetous  fermentation?, 
yet  thefe  ftveral  conditions  arc  not  fo  in difpcufable  to 
the  former  as  to  the  two  Utter  ftages.  All  vegetables 
have  more  or  lefs  tendency  to  putrefaction,  and  a great 
number  of  them  arc  capable  of  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion : but  the  proportion  of  thofe  capable  of  the  vi- 
nous  is  not  confiderable  ; and  thefe  laft  will  run  into 
the  putrid  in  circuraftanccs  in  which  they  canuct  un- 
dergo  the  vinous  or  even  the  acetous  fermentati  ons. 

Thus  flour  made  into  a f«ft  pallc  will  become  four;  hut 
it  010ft  be  perfectly  di Halved  in  water  to  rriake  it  fit  for 
the  vinous  ftnge  ; whereas  mere  dampnefe  ns  fufftcieot 
to  make  it  pafs  to  tbc  putrid  fermentation  : be fide* 
the  condition  of  fluidity,  a lefs  degree  of  heat,  and 
a more  limited  accefs  ol  air,  are  fufliJcnt  for  produ- 
cing the  putrcfa&ivc  fermentation. 

It  is  therefore  prohibit,  that  all  vegetables,  ia 
whatever  ftate  they  may  be, arc  liable  to  a kind  of  put  re- 
faction : in  fome  the  change  is  flow  and  gradual,  but 
never  fails  at  length  to  break  down  the  texture  and 
Cohrflon  of  the  mod  folid. 

We  formerly  obferved,  that  the  vapours  feparated 
during  the  vinous  fermentation  were  fixed  air  or  ae- 
rial acid  ; and  it  i?  indeed  true,  that  in  the  incipient 
ftatc  of  this  fermentation  a quantity  of  gas  is  ftill 
evolved,  and  along  with  it  a quantity  of  alkaline  air: 
in  the  advanced  Hate,  however,  we  find  thefe  vapours 
of  a different  nature  ; thty  i;uw  tarnifti  filver,  and 
render  combinations  of  lead  with  the  vegetable  acids 
black.  When  produced  in  large  quantity,  and  much 
confined,  as  happens  in  flacks  of  hay  put  up  wet, 
they  hurfl  into  a&ual  flame,  confurning  the  hay 
to  a/bes : on  other  occafioni,  the  eicape  of  thefe  va- 
pours difeovers  itfclf  by  an  cmiflion  of  light,  as  in 
the  luminous  appeal anCc  of  rotten  wood  when  placed 
in  the  djrk.  From  the  above  phenomena  it  is  evident, 
that  thefe  vapours  abound  with  the  principle  of  in- 
flicnmability  ; and  their  odour  probably  depends  on 
this  principle  loofely  combined  with  the  water,  or  T9 
fome  other  parts  of  the  volaiilifcd  matter.  This  gas  HyJragcw 
is  therefore  different. from  that  feparated  during  the 
vinous  fermentation  $ it  is  the  phlogifticated,  and 
fometimes  the  inflammable  air  of  Dr  Pricflley,  or  the 
hydrogen  of  Lavoifler.  See  table  of  chemical  nomen- 
clature, &c.  Chemistry,  page  598. 

Wc  have  thus,  for  the  fake  of  cleamefs,  and  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  fubje&,  traced 
the  phenomena  of  fermentation  through  its  diffe- 
rent ftages : it  is  proper,  however,  to  obferve,  that 
though  every  vegetable  that  has  fuffered  the  vi. 
nous  will  proceed  to  the  acetous  and  putrefactive 
fermentations,  yet  the  fecond  flage  is  not  ncceffari* 
ly  preceded  by  the  flrft,  nor  tbc  third  by  the  fe- 
cond ; or  in  other  words,  the  acetous  fermentation 
is  not  neceflariiy  confined  to  thofe  fubftances  which 
have  undergone  the  vinous,  nor  the  putrcUCtive  to 
thofe  which  have  undergone  the  acetous  fermentation. 

Thus  it  is,  that  gums  diflolved  ia  water  pais  to  the 
7 acetous 
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|S1eiMH*s.  without  undergoing  the  vtnona  fermentation  \ 

nod  glutinous  matter  feems  to  run  into  potretaflioii 
without  fhowiag  any  previous  actfcvnce  : and  farther, 
thefe  changes  frequently  happen  although  the  matter 
I e under  thofe  conditions  which  are  favourable  to  the 
preceding  ftages. 

From  the  foregoing  flcetch,  the  importance  of  this 
fuhjeft  in  the  ftudy  of  Pharma  y will  be  obvious  at  firft 
fight  : it  cannot,  however,  afford  u«  any  ufeful  infor- 
mation on  the  native  principles  of  vegetables  ; but  it 
prefente  to  us  new  prodn&s,  the  importance  ot  which 
19  well  known  in  chcmiftry,  in  medicine,  and  in  arts. 
The  ncccflity  of  being  well  acquainted  with  the  feve- 
ral  fifis  (for  of  th«  ory  wc  know  none  fatisfaAory ), 
will  app.  ar  in  the  pharmaceutical  hiftory  and  prepa- 
ration of  many  of  our  moft  valuable  drugs.  Wc  are 
nr  xi  to  conlidcr  a fet  of  no  lefs complicated  operations, 

t>t. 

II.  ProduSiosu  from  vegetables  by  Fikm. 

jo 

Prr^tuOi-  It*  order  to  anvlyfe,  or  rather  to  deeompofe,  vege- 

iiusbjr  fire,  table*  by  the  naked  fire,  any  given  quantity  of  dry  ve- 
getable nutter  is  put  into  a retort  of  glafs  or  esrth. 
Having  tilled  the  veffcl  about  one  half  or  two  thirds, 
we  place  it  in  a reverberatory  furnace,  adapting  it  to  a 
proper  receiver.  To  collect  the  elaltic  fluidr,  which, 
if  confined,  would  burft  the  veflcls  land  which,  too, 
it  is  proper  tp  prefenre,  as  being  real  products  of  the 
analyfis),  we  ufe  a perforated  receiver  with  a crooked 
tube,  the  extremity  of  which  is  received  into  a veflel 
full  of  water,  or  of  mercury,  and  inverted  in  a bah  in 
containing  the  fame  fluid  : by  this  contrivance,  the  li- 
quid matters  are  colledled  in  the  receiver,  and  the  aeri- 
form fluids  pafs  into  the  inverted  veflel.  If  the  vege- 
table ia  capable  of  yielding  any  faline  matter  in  a con- 
crete ftatc,  we  interpofc  between  the  retort  and  the  re- 
ceiver another  veflel,  iq>on  whofe  fide*  the  fait  fub- 
lime*.  Thcfc  things  being  properly  adjufted,  we  ap- 
ply at  firft  a gentle  heat,  and  increafc  it  gradually, 
that  we  may  obferve  the  different  produtts  in  proper 
order.  At  firfl  an  infipid  watery  liquor  paffes  over, 
which  is  chiefly  compofcd  of  the  water  of  vegetation  ; 
on  the  heat  beixg  a little  farther  tncreafed,  this  wa- 
tery liquor,  or  phlegm,  becomes  charged  with  an  oily 
nutter,  hr.vin^  the  odour  of  the  vegetable,  if  it  pof- 
feffed  any  in  its  entire  ftatc  ; slang  with  this  oil  we 
sHo  obtain  an  acid  refcmtling  vinegar,  and  which  com- 
municates to  the  oil  fomewhat  of  a faponaceoua  nature  ; 
ob  the  heat  being  carried  tlill  farther,  we  procure  more 
Acid,  with  an  oil  of  a dark  colour,  and  the  colonr  gra- 
dually deepens  as  the  diftillation  advances.  The  oil 
„ now  ceafes  to  retain  the  pectilrar  odour  of  the  vege- 
table ; and  being  fcorchcd  by  the  heat,  fends  forth  a 
ftrong  difagreeable  fmell  like  tar  : it  is  then  called  cm- 
fyrtv mafic  oil.  About  this  time  alfo  fomc  elallic  va- 
pours rulh  into  the  inverted  veflel ; thefe  generally  con* 
fill  of  inflammable  or  fixed  airs,  and  very  often  of  a 
mixture  of  both  ; the  volatile  fait  now  alfo  ful  limes, 
if  the  vegetable  was  of  a nature  to  furnifh  it.  By  the 
time  the  matter  in  the  retort  has  acquired  a dull  red 
heat,  nothing  further  will  urife  : we  then  flop  ; and 
allowing  the  vcffrl  t'»  cool,  we  find  a mafs  of  charcoal, 
retaining  more  or  lefs  the  form  and  appearance  of  the 
vegetable  before  its  dccompofition. 

Wc  have  thus  deferibed,  in  the  order  of  their  fuc- 
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ecfllon,  the  fcveral  produ^a  obtained  from  the  gene-  Kemcnit. 

rality  of  vegetal <les  when  analyfed  in  dole  veflcls  and 

in  a aaked  tire.  / 

It  is,  however,  to  be  nnderftood,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  thefe  principles  turns  out  very  various  t the 
more  fucculeni  yield  more  water,  and  the  more 
afford  a greater  quantity  of  the  other  principles. 
dependency  alfo  of  this  difference,  the  nature  of  the  pro-  vegetable*, 
duds  themfclves  are  found  to  differ  in  different  vege-  though 
ta'  les : thus  in  the  cruciform  plant*,  and  in  the  emu!- 
five  and  farinaceous  feeds,  the  Ialinc  matter  which 
comes  over  with  the  water  and  oil  is  found  to  be  alka- 
line { fometimes  it  is  ammonfacsl,  from  the  combina- 
tion of  the  acid  with  the  volatile  alkali  palling  over  at 
the  end  of  the  procefs ; it  is  alfo  probable,  that  the 
acids  of  vegetables  are  not  all  of  the  fame  nature, 
though  they  exhibit  the  fame  external  mark*.  When 
volatile  alkali  is  obtained,  it  is  always  found  in  the 
mill  effcrvclcing  flate  ; it  is  procured,  however,  from 
a few  vegetables  only  ; it  is  feldom  in  a concrete  form, 
being  generally  difl’olvcd  in  the  phlegm  ; and  aj  it  or- 
dinarily makes  its  appearance  about  the  end  of  the 
procefs  it  is  probable  that  its  formation  is  owing 
to  fomc  peculiar  combination  of  the  oil  and  fixed 
alkali.  The  plants  containing  much  oily  combuftible 
matter  feern  to  be  thofe  which  more  peculiarly  yield 
inflammable  air,  while  the  mucilages  appear  to  be  as 
peculiarly  fitted  for  affording  the  fixed  air  or  aerial 
aciJ.  The  chemical  properties  of  chnrcoal  ft  era  to  be 
always  the  fame  from  whatever  vegetable  it  has  been 
produced  : on  a minute  examination  (which,  however,  j* 
is  not  the  bulinefs  of  pharmacy),  it  is  found  to  con. »H eootp*- 
fift  of  fixed  air,  the  principle  of  inflammability,  a finall®*1 
•jantity  of  earth,  faline  matter,  and  a little  water  c rl^  '&c> 

'he  whole  of  the  analyfis  then  amounts  to  air,  water, 
earth,  and  the  principle  of  inflammability;  for  by  re- 
peated dillillations  the  oil  is  refolvcd  into  water,  the 
principle  of  inflammability,  and  a little  earth  ; the 
faline  matter  alfo  is  a product  arifing  from  a combi- 
nation of  the  earthy  msttcr  with  water  or  the  prin- 
ciple of  inflammability,  in  fome  lhape  or  other,  or  per- 
haps with  both.  That  thefe  combinations  take  place,  . ' 
ha*  at  leaft  been  the  opinion  of  the  chemifts. 

Wc  formerly  faid  that  charcoal  was  partly  compo- 
fed  of  faline  matter  ; it  thcrclorc  remains  that  we 
Ihould  next  deeompofe  the  charcoal,  in  ordet  to  ob- 
tain or  feparate  the  articles  next  to  be  meutioned. 

Tbt  fixed  Sa/lt  of  Vegetables. 

When  vegetable  charcoal  has  been  burnt,  there  re- 
mains a quantity  of  alhes  or  cinders  of  a hlacki  h grey 
or  white  colour : thefe,  when  boiled  or  infufed  in 
water,  communicate  to  it  a pungent  faline  tafte ; the 
fait  thus  held  in  folution  may,  by  evaporation,  be  re-  , 

duced  to  a concrete  (late  : this  faline  matter,  how- 
ever, is  generally  found  to  be  mixed  with  ferruginous 
earthy  and  other  impurities,  and  likewife  with  a num- 
ber of  neutral  falts  of  different  kinds.  In  this  mixed 
condition  it  is  the 

Polajhes  ufed  in  Commerce. 

j; 

Tina  fait,  or  rather  compound  of  different  falts,  11  Potatoes 
procured  by  burning  large  quantities  of  wood  of  anyhow  Pr«- 
kind  ; and  this  procefs  is  called  incineration  : the  pre-tlJ,cJ* 
dominating  fait,  however,  is  alkaline  ; and  as  the  neu- 
M m 2 tral 
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Element*  tral  fait®  are  obtained  to  better  advantage  by  other 
'—v—  means,  they  are  generally  negle&ed  in  the  purification 
of  poufhes.  Potafhcs,  then,  freed  from  its  impurities, 
and  feparattd  from  the  other  falts  by  proccffcs  to  be 
hereafter  mentioned,  is  now 

The  Jixed  vegetable  Alkali. 

Alkalis  in  general  are  diftinguiftied  by  a pungent 
eetabieti.  ta^c»  lhc  very  reverfe  of  that  of  fournefs  ; by  their 
kali,  ciu.  deftroying  the  acidity  of  every  four  liquor  ; and  by 
radew  »f.  their  changing  the  blue  an  1 red  colour*  of  vegetable! 

to  a green  : they  attraft  more  or  lef*  the  moifture  of 
the  air,  and  fomc  of  them  dcliquatc.  The  fixed  al- 
kalis, which  we  lhall  at  prefect  confuler  more  parti- 
cularly, are  fofille  by  a gentle  heat : by  a greater  de- 
gree of  heat  they  are  diflipated  ; their  fixity,  therefore, 
is  only  relative  to  the  other  kind  of  alkalis,  viz.  the 
volatile:  they  diffolve  ar.d  form  glafs  with  earths: 
and,  hilly,  when  joined  with  acids  to  the  point  of  fa- 
turation,  they  form  what  are  called  Nentnu  Salt/. 

Thcfc  character*  will  afford  fomc  neccffary  and  pre- 
liminary knowledge  of  thefc  fubftances  in  general;  and 
wc  lhall  afterward*  find  that  they  are  fuffi.ient  to  di- 
fiingui  h them  from  all  other  fiiline  bodies : it  is  ne- 
ccffary,  however,  to  examine  them  more  minutely,  for 
our  analysis  has  not  yet  reached  fo  far  a*  to  prefent 
them  in  their  fun  pie  1 1 Hate.  Previous  to  the  difeo- 
veries  of  Dr  Black,  the  vegetable  fixed  alkali  (which 
we  at  prefent  fpcak  of  particularly),  when  feparated 
from  the  foreign  matters  with  which  it  is  mixed  in  the 
allies,  waa  confidered  to  be  in  it*  pureft  Hate  : we  lhall 
afterward*  find  that  it  is  ftill  a compound  body,  and  i* 
really  a neutral  fait,  compounded  of  pure  alkali,  and 
fixed  air  or  the  aerial  acid.  We  prefume,  then,  that 
the  particular  hillory  of  it*  chemical  and  medicinal  pro- 
perties will  be  better  under  flood  when  we  come  to  thofe 
proceffc*  by  which  it  is  brought  to  it*  moll  pure  and 
fimple  Hate  : See  CwEMiirav.  We  lhall  only  therefore 
oblcrve  for  the  prefent,  that  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  not 
only  in  it*  pure  ftatc,  but  alfo  when  ncutralifed  by  aerial 
acid,  feems  alway*  to  be  one  and  the  fame  thing,  from 
whatever  vegetable  it  ha*  been  produced*  Thofe  of  fomc 
fca  plants  mull,  however,  be  excepted  : the  faline  mat- 
ter obtained  from  thefe  lall  is,  like  the  former,  in  a 
mixed  and  impure  Hate  { it  differs,  however,  from 
poufiaco,  in  containing  an  alkali  of  foraewhat  different 
properties.  The  cinder  of  fca  plant*  containing  this 
alkali  is  called 

Soda. 

Soda,  then,  as  we  have  juft  now  hinted,  is  produ- 
ced by  the  incineration  of  the  kali  and  other  Tea-plan ta  : 
And  from  this  impure  and  mixed  mils  of  cinder,  is 
obtained  the  marine,  mineral,  or  muriatic  alkali,  or 
natron,  as  it  is  now  denominated  by  the  London  Col- 
lege. Phis  alkali  has  acquired  thefe  names,  becaufe 
it  is  the  bafe  of  the  common  marine  or  fca-falt  : it  dif- 
fers from  the  vegetable  alkali  in  being  more  eafily  cry- 
fhllizable ; when  dried,  it  does  not  like  the  former 
attrad  humidity  fufficient  to  form  a liquid  ; it  is  fomc- 
wbat  lefs  pungent  to  the  tafte,  and,  according  to  Berg- 
man, has  lefsattra&ion  for  acids  than  the  vegetable 

alkali.  , 

It  it,  however,  to  he  obferred,  thtt  tbit  alkali, 
when  deprived  of  fixed  »ir,  that  it  to  faj,  when  brought 
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to  its  pureft  flute,  can  fcarecly,  if  at  all,  be  diftingtuth-  Blent* 
cd  from  the  vegetable  alkali ; aad  indeed  the  true  di-  “ V- 
flin&ion  can  only  be  formed  from  their  combinations, 
each  of  them  affording  with  the  fame  acid  very  diffe- 
rent neutral  fait*.  It  belonged  to  this  place  to  mention 
fomc  of  the  characters  ol  alkalis  in  general,  and  alfo 
fome  of  thofe  marks  by  »hich  the  vegetable  and  mi- 
neral alkabs  are  drtiinguiihed  from  ea-.h  other:  but 
for  a more  particular  hiftory  of  their  chemical  and  me- 
dicinal properties,  we  refer  to  an  account  of  the  phar- 
maceutical preparations.  As  the  volatile  alkali  is  rare- 
ly produced  from  vegetables,  but  is  generally  obtain- 
ed from  animal  matter,  we  lhall  conlidcr  that  kind  of 
alkali  when  we  come  to  analyfe  the  aniuul  kingdom. 


Of  Vegetable  Earth.  ^ 

After  all  the  faline  matter  contained  in  the  afhe| 
vegetable*  has  been  wafted  off  by  the  proccffcs  before ^ 
mentioned,  there  yet  remains  one  infipid  earthy-like 
powder,  generally  of  a whitiih  colour,  infoluble  id  wa- 
ter, and  from  which  fomc  iron  may  be  attracted  by 
the  magnet.  It  is  faid  to  have  formed  alum  with  the 
vitriolic  acid  ; a kind  of  fclenitc  has  alfo  been  obtained, 
but  fomewhat  different  from  that  produced  by  the 
union  of  the  fame  acid  with  calcareous  earth  } this  re- 
fiduum  of  burnt  vegetables  differs  alfo  from  calcareoua 
earth,  in  not  being  fufccptible  of  becoming  quicklime 
by  calcination.  It  has  been  found  that  this  refiduum, 
infteaJ  of  an  earth,  it  a calcareous  phofphoric  fait,  fi- 
railar  to  that  obtained  from  the  bones  of  animals. 


Ws  have  thus  finifhed  out  analyfis  of  vegetables  by 
the  naked  fire  ; and  have  only  to  obferve,  that,  like 
the  analyfis  by  fermentation,  it  can  afford  us  bo  ufeful 
information  on  the  native  principles  of  the  vegetable 
itfelf. 

When  chemiftry  began  firft  to  be  formed  into  a ra- 
tional fcience,  and  to  examine  the  component  part* 
and  internal  conflitution  of  bodies,  it  was  imagined, 
that  this  refolution  of  vegetables  by  fire,  difeovering 
us  all  their  a&ive.  principles,  uncloggcd  and  unmix- 
ed with  each  other,  would  afford  the  fureft  meant 
of  judging  of  their  medicinal  powers.  But  on  profc* 
outing  thefe  experiments,  it  was  foon  found  that  they 
were  infufficient  for  that  end  : that  the  analyfes  of 
poifonous  and  efculcnt  plants  agreed  often  at  nearly  aa 
the  analyfes  of  one  plant : that  by  the  a&ion  of  a burn-, 
ing  heat,  two  principles  of  vegetables  are  not  barely 
fc  para  ted,  but  altered,  tranfpofed,  and  combined  into 
new  forms ; infomuch  that  it  was  impofliblc  to  know 
in  what  form  they  cxifted,  and  with  what  qualities  they 
were  endowed,  befoic  thefe  changes  and  tranfpofitiona  * 
happened.  If,  for  example,  3a  ounces  of  a certain 
vegetable  fubftancc  are  found  to  yield  ten  ounces  and 
a half  of  acid  liquor,  above  one  ounce  and  five  drama 
of  oi),  and  three  drams  and  a half  of  fixed  alkaline 
fait : what  idea  can  this  analyfis  give  of  the  medicinal 
qualities  of  gum  Arabic  f 

111.  St'BiTjtNCis  naturally  contained  m vegetable/,  and fepa* 

ruble  by  Art  without  Alteration  of  their  native  ^uahtitt. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  there  rs  one  general  Quid 
or  blood  which  is  common  to  all  vegetables,  and  front 
which  the  fluids  peculiar  to  paiticular  plants  and  their 
parts  arc  prepared  by  a kind  of  fccrction ; To  this  fup- 
8 pefed 
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Itancnts  pofed  general  flui  \ tiotanifts  have  given  the  mme  of 
Jap.  This  opinion  is  rendered  pUufible  from  the  ana* 
S logy  in  many  other  iefp-6V<  between  vegetable  and 

**P  °*  ammul  fubftanccs : and  indeed  if  we  confider  the  wa- 

vl°aabie».  trr  vcKclat  on  a*  *his  general  fluid,  the  opinion  it 
* perhaps  not  very  far  from  the  truth ; but  the  notion 

ha*  i 'cen  cariicd  much  farther  than  fuppotipg  it  to  be 
mere  water  ; and  the  opinion  of  naturatift*  on  this 
fubjecfc  does  not  feem  to  be  wcli  fupported  by  ex- 
perience. It  is  difficult  to  cxtra&  this  f tp  without 
any  mixture  of  their  conftiluent  parts.  But  in  a few 
vegetables,  from  which  it  diftds  by  woui  ding  their 
bark,  wc  End  this  fuppofed  general  bloo!  potTefling 
properties  not  a little  various:  Thus  thr  vice  effufed 
from  a wounded  birch  is  eonOdcraMy  different  from 
that  poured  out  from  an  incifion  in  the  vine. 

x.  Grofs  Oils. 

Vegetables,  like  animals,  contain  an  oil  in  two  dif- 
ferent dates.  Tbat  is,  in  fcveral  vegetables  a certain 
quantity  of  oil  is  fuperslbundant  to  their  conffitution, 
is  often  lodged  in  dtftin&  refervoirs,  anj  does  not  en- 
ter into  the  competition  of  their  other  principles : in 
moft  vegetable*,  again,  another  quantity  of  oil  is  com- 
bined, and  makes  a conftiluent  part  of  their  principles* 
Of  this  l ift  we  formerly  fpoke  in  our  analytis  of  vege- 
tables by  tire  ; am)  it  is  the  former  we  mean  to  conf> 
tier,  under  the  three  following  beads. 

Grofs  oils  abound  chiefly  m the  kernels  of  fruits, 
and  in  certain  feeds ; from  which  they  arc  commonly 
extracted  by  expreflion,  and  are  hence  diftinguilhed 
Ornftor  kj  the  name  of  exprejfed  oils.  They  arc  contained  alfo 
exjeeffed  >°  *U  the  parts  of  all  vegetables  that  have  been  exa- 
•*k  pm-  mined,  and  may  be  forced  out  by  vehemence  of  fire  ; 
rpHic*  of-  but  bere  their  qualities  are  much  altered  in  the  procefs 
by  which  they  are  extracted  or  difeovered,  as  wc  have 
feen  under  the  foregoing  head. 

Thcfe  oils,  in  their  common  ftatc,  are  not  diffolwble 
either  in  vinous  fpirits  or  in  water,  though  by  means  of 
certain  intermedia  they  may  be  united  both  with  the 
one  and  the  other.  Thus  a ffciltul  interpolation  of  fu- 
gar  renders  them  mifcible  with  water  into  what  arc 
called  lohocbt  and  oily  draughts  ; by  the  intervention  of 
gum  or  mucilage  they  unite  with  water  into  a milky 
fluid  : by  alkaline  falls  they  are  changed  into  a foap, 
which  is  mifcible  both  with  water  and  fpiritous  liquors, 
and  is  perfectly  diffolved  by  the  latter  into  an  uniform 
tranfparent  fluid.  The  addition  of  any  acid  to  the 
foapy  folution  abforbs  the  alkaline  fait  j and  the  oil, 
which  of  courfe  feparates,  is  found  to  have  undergone 
this  remarkable  change,  that  it  now  ciflblvea  without 
any  intermedium  in  pure  fpirit  of  wine. 

Exprcffed  oils  expofed  to  the  cold  lofe  their  fluidi- 
ty gTeatly  : fome  of  them,  in  a fmali  degree  of  cold, 
congeal  into  a c on fi fieri t mafe'.  Kept  lor  fome  time 
in  a warn  air,  they  become  thin  and  highly  rancid : 
their  folt,  lubricating,  and  relaxing  quality  is  changed 
into  a (harp  acrimonious  one  : and  in  this  flatc,  inftcad 
of  allaying,  they  occation  irritation ; inftead  ofobtunding 
corrofive  humours,  they  corrode  and  inflame.  Thete 
oils  arc  liable  to  the  fame  noxious  alteration  while  con- 
tained in  the  original  fubjeft  : hr  nee  arifea  the  ranci- 
dity which  the  oily  feeds  and  kernels,  as  almonds  and 
thofe  called  the  cold feeds,  are  fo  liable- to  contra Q.  in 
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keeping.  Ncverthclefs,  on  triturating  thefe  feeds  or  Ekmc 
kernels  with  water,  the  oil,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
other  matter  of  the  fubje<ft,  unties  with  the  water,  in- 
to aa  emulfion  or  milky  liquor,  which,  inftcad  of  grow- 
ing rancid,  turn3  four  on  Handing. 

It  appears  then  that  fotne  kind  of  fermentation  goes 
on  in  the  progrefs  of  oils  in  the  rancid  (bate ; and  it 
would  ftem  from  fome  experiments  by  Mr  Macqucr, 
that  an  rcid  is  evolve),  which  reniets  thtvn  more  fia- 
lu!  le  in  foirit  of  wine  than  before. 

In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  even  in  a degree 
of  heat  as  much  exceeding  this  as  the  heat  of  boiling 
water  does  that  of  the  human  body,  thefe  oils  fuffer 
little  diffipation  of  their  parts.  In  a greater  heat  they 
emit  a pungent  vapour,  fcemingly  of  the  acid  kind  ; 
a>td  when  fuffered  to  g-ow  cold  again,  they  arc  found 
to  have  acquired  a greater  degree  of  confidence  than 
they  had  before,  together  with  an  acrid  t.ifte.  In  a 
heat  approaching  to  ignition,  indofe  veffels,  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  oil  arifes  in  an  empyreumalic  liatc,  a 
black  coal  remaining  behind. 

2.  Grofs  fcbaceous  matter. 

From  the  kernels  of  fome  fruits,  as  that  of  the  cho-p  . 
colate  nut,  we  obtain,  inftead  os  a fluid  oil,  a fubft*ncc0f  fcbice-. 
of  a butyraccous  confidence  ; and  from  others,  as  the  out  matter, 
nutmeg,  a folid  matter  as  firm  as  tallow.  Thefe  con- 
cretes arc  moft  commodioufly  extracted  by  boiling  the 
fubftincc  in  water:  the  Abaccous  matter,  liquefied  by 
the  heat,  feparates  and  arifes  to  the  furface,  and  rc- 
fumes  its  proper  confidence  aa  the  liquor  cools. 

The  fubftances  of  this  clafs  have  the  fame  general 
properties  with  exprcffed  oils,  but  are  lefs  difpofed  to 
become  rancid  in  keeping  than  moft  of'  the  common 
fluid  oils.  It  is  fuppofed  by  the  chcmifts,  that  their  thick, 
confidence  is  owing  to  a larger  admixture  of  an  acid 
principle : for,  in  their  refolution  by  fire,  they  yield  a 
vapour  more  fcnftbly  acid  than  the  fluid  oils;  and  fluid 
oils,  by  the  admixture  of  concentrated  acids,  arc  redu- 
ced to  a thick  or  folid  mat. 

3.  Effential  Oils. 

Effential  oils  are  obtained  only  from  thofe  vegeta-  pfTcntial 
blcs,  or  pirts  of  vegetables,  that  are  confidcrably  odo-oiU, 
rous.  They  arc  the  direft  principle  in  which  the  whence 
odour,  anfl  oftentimes  the  warmth,  pungency,  and  °*>u“‘ec** 
other  a&ive  powers  of  the  fuhje&,.  refide;  whence  theit 
name  of  tjfencet  or  ejfential  0 i/s. 

Effential  oils  are  fccreted  fluids ; and  are  often  lod- 
ged in  one  part  of  the  plant,  while  the  reft  are  entire- 
ly void  of  them.  Sometimes  they  arc  found  isr  fepa- 
rate  fpaccs  or  receptacles  ; and  are  there  vifible  by  the 
naked  eye  : thus,  in  the  rind  of  lemons,  oranges,  ct  • 
irons,  and  many  others,  there  are  placed  everywhere 
fmali  pellucid  veficlcs,  which,  by  preffing  the  pec!  near 
to  the  flame  of  a candle,  fquirt  out  a quantity  of  effen- 
tial oil,  forming  a ftrearo  of  lambent  flame  : hence,  too, 
an  oleofaccharum  may  be  made,  by  rubbing  the  exte- 
rior furface  of  thefe  peels  with  a piece  of  lump  fugar, 
which  at  once  tears  open  thefe  veficlcs,  and  abforbs 
their  contained  oil 

Effential  oils  unite  with  re&ificd  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
eompofe  with  it  one  homogeneous  tranfparent  fluid  ; 
though  fome  of  them  require  for  this  purpofe  a much 

larger 
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t- I'.rjrtp  proportion  of  tho  fplrit  than  other*.  The  dtf- 
’j'  fcrcncc  ot  their  folubiiity  perhaps  depends  on  the 
T!  nr  p:Q-  quantity  of  difengaged  acid ; that  being  found  by  Mr 
I'vu.c),  Macquer  not  only  to  promote  the  folutiou  of  cflciitifcl 
oil**,  but  even  of  tbofe  of  the  un&uou*  kind.  Water 
a'fo,  though  it  dots  not  diffolve  their  whole  fuhffincc, 
nuy  be  made  to  imbibe  fome  portion  of  their  more 
fujitile  matter,  fo  a*  to  become  confiderably  impreg- 
rated  with  their  flavour  ; by  the  admixture  of  fugar, 
purr,  the  yolk  or' an  egg,  or  alkaline  fails,  they  are 
made  totally  diffolut  lc  in  water.  Digefted  with  vola- 
tile alkali,  they  undergo  various  changes  of  colour, 
and  feme  of  the  left  odorous  acquire  conliderablc  de- 
grees of  fragrance;  white  fixed  alkali  univerfally  impairs 
tl.eir  odour. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  moil  of  tliefe  oils  is  lefs  th*n 
that  of  water  : fome  of  them,  however,  arc  fo  heavy 
as  to  fink  in  water  { but  thefe  varieties  fli-11  be  notice  J 
when  we  come  to  their  preparation. 

In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  thefe  oils  totally  ex- 
hale ; and  on  this  principle  they  arc  commonly  ex- 
tracted from  fubjeAs  that  contain  them  ; for  no  other 
fluid,  which  naturally  exilts  in  vegetables,  is  cxhalafle 
by  that  degree  of  heat,  excepting  the  aqueous  moi- 
llure,  from  which  the  great*.  11  part  of  the  od  is  calily 
feparated.  Some  of  thefe  oils  arife  with  a much  lets 
heat,  a heat  little  greater  than  that  iu  which  water  be- 
gins vifibly  to  evaporate,  i ti  their  refolution  by  a burn- 
ing heat,  they  differ  little  frem  expreffed  oils. 

Effential  oils,  expofed  for  fome  time  to  a warm  air, 
fuffer  an  alteration  very  different  from  that  which  the 
cxpicffed  undergo.  Inflead  of  growing  thin,  rancid, 
and  acrimonious,  they  gradually  become  thick,  and  at 
length  harden* into  a folid  brittle  concrete ; with  a re- 
markable diminution  of  their  volatility,  fiagrancy, 
pungency,  and  warm  Simulating  quality,  in  this  Hate, 
they  arc  found  to  confift  of  two  kinds  of  matter;  a 
fluid  oil,  volatile  in  the  hest  of  boiling  water,  and 
neerly  of  the  fan  e quality  with  the  original  oil ; and 
of  a gt  offer  fubilance  which  remains  behind,  rot  cx- 
h.  l..Ue  without  a burning  heat,  or  fuch  as  changes  its 
nature,  and  rcfolves  it  into  an  acid,  an  cropyrcumatic 
oil,  and  a black  coal. 

The  admixture  of  a concentrated  acid  inftantly  pro- 
duces, in  effential  oils,  a change  nearly  fimilar  to  that 
which  time  effeds.  In  making  thefe  kind*  of  mix- 
tures, the  operator  ought  to  be  on  hia  guard  ; for  when 
a ffrong  ?cid,  particulaily  that  of  nittc,  i-  pouted  ha- 
Itdy  into  an  effential  oil,  a great  heat  and  ebullition  cn- 
fuc,  and  often  an  explofion  happens,  or  the  mixture 
burfl*  into  flume.  The  union  of  txprciTtd  oil*  with 
acids  is  accompanied  with  much  lefi  conflict. 

4.  Concrete  effential  oil. 

33  Sctnc  vegetables,  as  rofes  and  elecampane  root,  »n- 
renc>r*e  # c fTciitiwl  oil,  yield  a fubilance  poffcfling 

the  fame  general  propet tus,  tut  of  a thick' or  fcbace- 
oub  confillence.  This  fubilance  appears  to  be  of  as 
pre^t  volatility  and  fubtility  of  parts  as  the  fluid  oils: 
it  equally  exhales  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and 
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concretes  upan  the  fur  fact  of  tho  colfo-ffcd  vapour.  kktDCM*. 
ri'he  total  exhalation  ot  this  matter,  and  its  concreting  *— 
again  into  its  original  confident  Hate,  without  any 
feparation  of  it  into  a fluid  and  a foiid  pirt,  drtlin- 
guiihct  it  from  effential  01b  that  have  been  thickened 
or  indurated  by  age  or  by  acids. 

5.  Camphor. 

Camphor  is  a folid  concrete,  obtained  chiefly  from  Cinq,  .or; 
the  woody  parts  of  certain  Indian  trees,  ike  Cam- ddhnpr'h- 
t mora  (r.).  It  is  volatile  like  effential  01b,  and  foiuble 
both  in  oils  and  inflammable  fpirtts  : it  unites  freely 
with  water  by  the  intervention  of  gum,  but  very  fpa- 
ringly  and  impcncdly  by  the  other  intermedia  tnat 
render  oils  milcible  with  watery  liquors.  It  differs 
from  the  febnccou*  as  well  as  fluid  effential  oils,  tu 
futfering  no  fcniible  alteration  from  long  keeping;  in 
bong  totally  txhalablc,  not  only  by  tl:c  he..t  ol  boil- 
ing water,  but  iu  a warm  air,  without  any  change  or 
frparation  ot  its  parts,  the  laff  particle  that  remains 
unexhaled  appearing  to  be  of  the  lime  nature  with  tho 
original  camphor ; in  its  receiving  no  empyrtumatic 
inipreffiun,  and  fullering  no  refolution,  from  any  de- 
gree of  flic  10  which  it  can  be  expofed  in  dole  vc licit, 
though  readily  combi/tiible  in  the  open  air;  in  being 
diffolvtd  by  concentrated  acids  into  a liquid  form;  anj 
in  fever*!  other  properties  which  it  is  uccdleit  to  fpc- 
city  in  this  place. 

6.  Aroma, 

Or  fpiritus  rector,  is  the  name  given  to  the  odo- 
rous principle  of  vegetables.  Tbelc  bodies  differ  great-  ^ 
ly  from  one  another  in  the  quantity,  flrength,  and  vo-odnroui 
Utility  of  the  odorous  priuuplc  which  they  coniaiu.  prrseqic. 
It  is  generally  found  united  with  volatile  oils ; but  it 
is  folubk  in  alcohol  and  water  as  well  as  in  thefe.  The 
llightdt  degree  of  heal  is  Infficient  to  difcogsge  the 
aroma  of  plants.  To  obtain  it,  the  plant  mult  be  di- 
Hilled  in  a balneum  manor,  and  its  vapours  received  in- 
to a cold  capital,  which  may  condente  and  afterwards 
conduct  them  in  a fluid  Hate  into  the  receiver.  The 
product  is  pure  odoiitcrous  water,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  ot  effential  or  diltillcd  water.  This  liquor 
is  to  be  coniidcrcd  as  a Motion  ot  the  aroma  or  oci>» 
rous  principle  in  water.  When  aromatic  water  is  heat- 
ed, it  lofca  its  fine  11  in  confcqucncc  ot  the  odorous  prin- 
ciple being  more  volatile  than  the  fluid  in  which  it 
was  diffulvcd.  'ibis  priucipic  is  alto  dillipalcd  by  ex- 
pofurc  to  the  air.  Many  tacts  wculd  induce  ut  to 
believe,  that,  the  principle  of  imril  is  one  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  volatile  oils  ; but  we  axe  as  yet 
alraolt  completely  ignorant  of  its  chemical  nature, 
properties,  and  combinations. 

7.  Reffn. 

Effential  oils,  indurated  by  age  or  acids,  are  called  chrlem 
rrjitu.  When  the  iiiCurxtcd  mats  has  been  expofed  toefreiin. 
the  heat  ot  boiling  water,  till  its  more  tubule  part,  or 
the  pure  effential  oil  that  remained  in  it,  has  exhaled, 
the  grufs  matter  left  behind  i«  like  wile  caked  re/m.  We 

find. 


(b)  It  may  likewife  be  [ rocured  from  moft  of  the  volatile  oils,  by  volatilizing  the  oil  in  a temperature  a 
few-  degrees  below  that  which  is  iufficicnt  to  elevate  the  camphor. 
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l.imicii tfc.  {q  vegetable*,  refins  analogous  both  to  one 
k*“'  r " ' and  the  other  of  thcfe  concretes;  fame  containing  a 
fuhtile  oil,  fcparable  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water ; 
others  containing  nothing  that  is  capable  of  exhaling 
in  that  heat. 

Refins  in  general  diffolve  in  reftified  fpirit  of  wine, 
though  feme  of  them  much  left  eafilv  than  others:  it 
i*  chiefly  by  mean*  of  this  diflbUnt  that  they  are  ex* 
trade J from  the  fubjeds  in  which  they  are  contained. 
They  diffolve  alfa  in  oils  both  exprrflVd  and  eflentia! ; 
and  nuy  be  united  with  watery  liquors  by  means  of 
the  fame  intermedia  which  render  the  fluid  oils  mif- 
eijjle  with  wntcr.  In  a heat  lefa  than  that  of  boiling 
water,  they  melt  into  an  oily  fluid } and  in  this  Hate 
they  may  he  incorporated  one  with  another.  In  their 
refolution  by  fire,  in  dofc  veflVls,  they  yield  a mani- 
fcil  acid,  and  a large  quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil. 

8.  Gum. 


Gun  differs  from  the  foregoing  fubftances  in  being 
uninflammable  ; for  though  it  may  be  burnt  to  a coal, 
f h .rasters  and  thence  to  afhes,  it  never  yields  any  flame.  It  dif- 
ob fers  remarkably  alfo  in  the  proportion  of  the  princi- 

ples into  which  it  is  refolded  by  fire;  the  quantity  of 
efapyreunatic  oil  being  far  lefs,  and  thtit  of  an  acid 
far  greater.  In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  it  fuffers  no 
diflipation  : nor  does  it  liquefy  like  refitts ; but  conti- 
nues unchanged,  till  the  heat  be  fo  far  incteafed  as  to 
fcorch  or  turn  it  to  a coal. 

By  a little  quantity  of  water,  it  is  foftened  into  a vif- 
cous  adhelive  mafs,  called  mucilage  : by  a larger  quan- 
tity it  is  diffalved  into  a fluid,  which  proves  more  or 
lefs  glutinous  according  to  the  proportion  of  gum. 
It  does  not  diffolve  in  vinous  fpirits,  or  in  any  kind  of 
oil : ncvcrthelefi,  when  foftened  with  water  into  a mu- 
cilage, it  is  eafilv  mifcible  both  wich  the  fluid  oils  and 
with  relins ; which  by  this  mean#  become  fallible  in 
watery  liquors  along  with  the  gum,  and  are  thus  ex- 
cellently fitted  for  medicin  tl  purpofes 

This  elegant  method  of  uniting  oils  with  aqueous 
liquors,  which  has  been  kept  a fee  ret  in  few  hands, 
appears  to  hive  been  known  to  Dr  Grew.  **  I took 
(fays  he)  oil  of  anifecds,  and  pouring  it  upon  another 
body,  l fo  ordered  it,  that  it  was  thereby  turned  into 
a perfed  milk-white  baliam  or  butter;  by  which  means 
the  oil  be  jme  mingleable  with  any  vin  >us  or  watery 
liquor,  cafily  and  inrtantaneoufty  diffusing  therein  in 
the  form  of  a milk.  And  rote,  this  is  done  without 
the  lead  alteration  of  the  fu.ell,  tafte,  nature,  or  opera- 
tion of  the  faid  oil.  By  fomewhat  the  fame  mean# 
any  other  ftillatitioui  oil  may  be  transformed  into  a 
milk-white  butter,  and  in  like  manner  be  mingled  with 
water  or  any  other  liquor:  which  is  of  various  ufe  in 
medicine,  an  1 what  1 find  oftentimes  very  convenient 
and  advantageous  to  be  done.”  ( Grew  of  Mature  y chap. 
v.  inf.  i.  § 7.)  This  inquiry  has  lately  been  further 
profccutcd  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Medical  Obferva- 
tions  publifhed  by  a facie ty  of  phyficinus  in  London  ; 
where  various  experiments  are  related,  for  rendering 
oils,  both  effrntial  and  exprefled,  and  different  unftu- 
ou»  and  refinous  bodies,  faluble  in  water  by  the  me- 
diation of  gum.  Mucilages  have  alfo  been  ufed  far 
fufpendmg  crude  mercury,  and  fame  other  ponderous 
and  infoluble  fubftances : the  mercury  is  by  this  means 
sot  a little  divided  ; but  it  is  found  that  the  particles 
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are  very  rpt  to  run  together  or  fulfide,  if  a pretty  con- 
ftant  agitation  be  not  kept  up. 

As  oily  and  refinous  fubftances  nre  thes  united  to 
water  by  the  means  of  gum,  fa  gums  may  in  like  man- 
lier be  united  to  fpirit  of  wine  by  the  intervention  of 
refins  and  effential  oils  ; though  the  fpirit  doc*  not 
take  up  rear  fo  much  ot  the  gum  a*  water  doe;.  of  the 
oil  or  refill. 

Acid  liquors,  though  they  thicken  pure  oils,  or  ren- 
der them  confident,  do  not  impede  the  d-ffalution  of 
gum,  or  of  oil*  blended  with  gum.  Alkaline  falts, 
on  die  contrary,  both  fixed  and  volatile,  though  they 
render  pure  cils  folulle  in  water,  prevent  the  foluiion 
of  gum,  auJ  of  mixtures  oi  gum  and  oil.  If  any  pure 
gum  be  tilfolved  in  watei,  the  addition  of  any  alkali 
will  nccafion  the  gum  to  feparate,  and  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom in  a confident  form  j if  any  oily  or  refinous  body 
was  previonfly  blended  with  the  gum,  this  alfo  fepa- 
rates,  and  either  finks  to  the  bottom,  or  rifes  to  the 
top,  according  to  its  gravity. 


Gum-rcfin. 

By  gum-rcfin  is  underflood  a mixture  of  gum  and  Gunvicfm 
refin.  Many  vegetables  contain  mixtures  ot  this  kind,  , f what 
in  which  the  component  parts  arc  fo  intimately  united,  ct.nqouad- 
with  the  intetpoGiion  pet  haps  of  fame  other  matter, ed* 
that  the  compound,  in  a pharmaceutical  view,  may  be 
confidcrcd  as  a diflind  kind  of  principle  ; the  whole 
mafs  diffalving  almoft  equally  in  aqueous  ani  in  fpiri- 
toous  liquors  ; and  the  foluiion*  being  not  turbid  or 
milky,  like  rhofe  of  the  groffer  mixtures  of  gum  and 
refin,  but  perfectly  tranfparcut.  Such  is  the  affrin- 
gent  matter  of  biflort  root,  and  the  bitter  matter  of 
gentian.  It  were  to  be  wiihed  that  we  had  fame  par- 
ticular name  for  thin  kind  of  matter  ; as  the  term 
gum  rtfin  is  appropriated  to  the  groffell  mixtures,  in 
which  the  gummy  and  refinous  parts  arc  but  loofcly 
joined,  uni  cafiiy  fcparable  from  each  other. 

We  <hall  a terward*  find  that  it  will  be  convenient 
to  imitate  this  natural  combination  by  art.  As  the 
ctfeeb  of  medicines  very  generally  depend  on  their 
falubdity  in  the  ffomach,  it  is  often  neerffary  to  bring 
their  more  infoluble  paita,  fuch  as  refinous  and  oily 
matters,  into  the  flat c of  gum-rcfin:  this  is  done,  a»- 
we  have  mentioned  in  the  former  article,  by  the  me- 
diation of  muiifagc.  By  this  management  thcle  mat- 
ters become  much  more  faluble  in  the  Horaacii  ; and 
the  liquor  thus  prepared  is  caked  an  cmulfion,  from  iu- 
whitilh.  colour,  rcfeinbling  that  of  miik. 


10.  Saline  Matter. 


Of  die  faline  juices  of  vegetables  there  arc  different 
kinds,  which  have  hitherto  been  but  little  examined ; 
the  fwtet  and  the  acid  ones  aie  the  molt  plentiful  and 
the  bed  known. 

There  have  lately,  however,  been  difeovered  a con-  Vap.^9 
fidtrable  variety  of  falls  in  differcht  vegetables.  The 
mild  fixed  alkali,  which  was  formerly  confiderr  d as  a gccxble*, 
product  of  the  fire,  has  been  obtained  from  almoft  all 
pl  ints  1 y macerating  them  in  acids  ; the  vegetable  al- 
kali is  the  moft  common,  but  the  mineral  is  alfo 
found  io  the  marine  plants.  Bcfidtrs  the  fixed  alkali,  ■ 
feveral  other  falls  have  l>ecn  detected  io  different  vege- 
tables ; fuch  as  vitriolaied  tartar,  common  fait,  Glau- 
ber’s falt,^  nitre,  febrifuge  fait,  and  fclcnitc.  From 
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fome  experiment!,  ton,  the  volatile  alkali  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  cxift  ready  formed  in  many  plants  of  the  cru- 
ciform or  tetradynamian  tribe. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  underftood,  that  though  fome 
of  thefc  falts  arc  really  prodti&a  of  vceetation,  other* 
of  them  are  not  unfrequently  adventitious,  being  im- 
bibed from  the  foil  without  any  change  produced  by 
the  fun&ions  of  the  vegetable. 

The  juices  of  vegetables,  expofed  to  a heat  equal 
to  that  of  boiling  w*trr,  fuffer  generally  no  other 
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1 1.  Farina  or  flour. 

This  fubftance  part-  kes  of  the  nature  of  gum,  but 
has  more  tsfte,  is,  more  fermentable,  and  much  more 
nutritive.  It  abound*  io  very  many  vegetables,  and  ia 
generally  depofired  in  certain  parts,  fremingly  for  the 
purpofc  of  its  being  more  advantageoufly  accommo- 
dated to  their  nourilhment  and  growth.  Several  of 
the  bulbous  and  other  roots,  fuch  as  thofc  of  potatoes 
briony,  thofe  froru  which  cafl*va  is  extra&ed,  f lep, 
and  many  others,  contain  a great  ^quantity  of  white 


change  than  the  evaporation  of  their  watery  parts ; rcfcmhling  and  really  poffcfiing  the  properties 

matter  remaining  behind,^  ^ch  of  yanna  The  plants  of  the  leguminous  tribe,  fuch 


the  Lime  ^ . .... 

the  other  fixed  parts  S3  were  blended  with  it  in  the 
juice.  From  miny  plants,  after  the  exhalatioo  of 
great  part  of  the  water,  the  faline  matter  gradually 
feparates  in  keeping,  and  concretes  Into  little  folid 
mafles,  leaving  the  other  fubftances  diffolved  or  in  a 
moift  ft*te;  from  others,  no  means  have  yet  been  found 
4r>  of  obtaining  n pure  concrete  fait, 
particularly  The  f.ilts  more  peculiarly  native  and  cffcntial  to  ve- 
thc  fwcet  ge tables  are  the  fweet  and  the  four  ; thefe  two  are 
,he  frequently  blended  together  in  the  frrac  vegetable,  and 
fometimes  pr.fs  into  each  other  at  different  agea  of  the 
plant.  Of  the  four  falts  fevcral  kinds  are  known  in 
pharmacy  and  in  the  arts  ; fuch  as  thofe  of  forrcl,  of 
lemons,  oranges^  citrons,  &e.  The  facchariae  fakt 
are  rifo  obtained  from  a great  number  of  vegetables  j 
thev  may  in  general  be  cafily  difeovered  by  their  fweet 


as  peas  axiJ  beans,  are  found  alfo  to  abound  with  this 
matter.  But  the  larceft  quantity  of  farina  refides  in 
grains,  which  are  therefore  called  farinaceous.  Of 
this  kind  arc  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  rice,  and  other 
fimilar  plants. 

At  firft  fight  fartna  appears  to  be  one  homogeneous  Finn.,  of 
fubftance  : it  is,  however,  found  to  be  a compound  of 
three  different  and  feparable  parts.  To  illuftrate  this, 
wc  ftiall  take  aa  an  example  the  fsrina  of  wheat,  being 
the  vegetable  which  affords  it  in  greateft  quantity,  and 
in  its  moft  perfect  date.  To  feparatc  thefe  different 
pans  we  form  a pafte  with  any  quantity  of  flour 
and  cold  water;  wc  fufpend  this  pafte  in  a bag  of 
mufiin  or  fuch  like  cloth  ; wc  next  let  fall  on  it  a 
ftream  of  cold  water  from  fome  height,  and  the  bag 


they  may  in  general  be  eauly  cucoveren  by  their  tweet  m3y  D0W  and  then  be  very  gently  fqueezed  ; the  water 
tafte : the  fu^ar  cane  is  the  vegetable  from  which  this  jn  defeent  carries  down  with  it  a very  fine  white 
faline  matter  is  procured  in  greatcll  quantity,  and  with  pOW(jer>  which  is  received  along  with  the  water  in  a 
moft  profit  in  cofhmtrce.  For  its  medicinal  and  ebe-  veg*ej  p|3C€(j  bclow  the  bag  : the  proccfs  muft  be  con- 


roiral  properties,  fee  Matima  Mkdics,  Art.  VII. 

The  fweet  and  four  falts  above-mentioned  diffolve 
not  only  in  water,  like  other  faline  bodies,  but  many 
of  them,  p rticularly  the  fwert,  in  reftified  fpjr  t alfo. 
The  grofs  oily  and  gummy  matter,  with  which  they 


tinned  till  no  more  of  this  white  powder  comes  off, 
which  is  known  by  the  water  .that  paflrs  through  the 
bag  ccafing  to  be  of  a milky  colour.  The  procefs  be- 
ing now  hniftied,  the  farina  u found  to  be  feparated 
ioto  three  different  fubftances:  the  glutinous  or  ve- 


»re  ain  oft  alwsys  accrmpanied  in  the  fubjeft,  diffolvcs  gCto.anim4l  paTi  remains  in  the  bag  ; the  amylum  or 
freely  along  With  them  in  water,  but  is  by  fpint  in  ^atc|j  jg  depofited  from  the  water  which  has  been  re- 
greit  meafure  kfi  behind.  Such  heterogeneous  mat-  cc;vc<j  jn  vcffcl  placed  > elow  tl 


fers  as  the  fpirit  tnkes  up,  arc  almoft  completely  re- 
tained by  it,  while  the  fait  concretes  i but  of  thofe 
■which  water  tnkes  up,  a confiderable  part  always  ad- 
here* to  the  fall.  Hence  cffcntial  falts,  as  they  are 
called,  prepared  in  the  common  manner  from  the  wa 


ceived  in  the  veflcl  placed  1 elow  the  hag  ; and,  Lilly, 
a mucous  matter  is  held  diflblved  in  the  fame  water 
from  which  the  A arch  has  been  depofited:  tins  mucous 
part  may  be  brought  to  the  confidence  of  honey,  l-y 
evaporating  the  water  in  which  it  is  kept  in  folutioo. 

Th<-fe  fevcral  parts  are  found  alfo  to  differ  rrmark- 


tery  juice*  of  vegetables,  are  always  found  to  p^rtikc  jn  thCtr  fcnhble  and  chemical  properties.  The 

largely  of  the  other  folublc  principles  of  the  hi  jea  j ,egct«-anim  l part  is  of  a whitifh  grey  colour,  is  a te- 
while  thofe  extra&cd  by  fpirit  of  wme  arc  more  p re.  oaC-ou#j  ductile,  and  elaftic  matter,  partly  pofftffing 
'By  means  of  re&ificd  fpir  t,  fome  proi.uaionr  ot  this  . texture  of  animal  membranes.  Diftillcd  in  a rc- 

. / . . r • r .L  P.rf.Al  (nr.  ..........  i .. 


kina  n.ay  be  fiecd  from  their  impurities  Perfrfl  he- 
chari dc  concretions  obtained  from  many  of  our  indi- 
4t  oenons  fwccti  may  be  tbu#  purified.  .... 
Saline  mat-  There  is  another  kin  ' of  falinr  matter  obtained  From 
ter  of  ben-  fome  ,Tfmrus  bodies,  paiticularly  from  fccaxoin,  which 
is  of  a different  nature  from  the  foregoing,  and  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  of  the  chemifi.  to  be  a part  of  the  cf 
fenti  .l  oil  of  the  refin.  cojjulated  fy  an  and,  with 
the  acid  more  predominant  or  more  dtfengagtd  than 
in  the  other  kinds  of  coagulated  or  indurated  ods. 
Thefe  concretes  diffolre  both  in  water  and  in  .mens 
fpirits,  though  difficultly  and  fpanngly  in  both  : they 
\ (how  [ever.il  evident  marks  of  acidity,  hare  a fniell  tike 

,hat  of  the  refin  from  which  they  are  obi  med,  ex 
hale  in  a heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water,  or  a little 
greater,  and  uc  inflammable  in  the  fire. 


tort,  it  yields,  kke  «1‘  animal  matters,  a true  volatile 
alkali ; and  its  coal  affords  no  fixed  alkali.  It  is  not 
only  mfoluUc,  but  even  indiffufiUe,  in  water ; both 
which  appear  from  its  remaining  in  the  bag  after  Inng- 
coq tinued  lotions.  Like  gums,  it  is  infolublc  in  alco- 
hol, in  ails,  or  ethi  r i but  it  is  alfo  infolublc  in  wa- 
ter, and  yields  on  d ill  illation  pro-dnils  very  different 
from  thofc  afforded  by  gums:  it  is  therefore  of  an 
animal  nature,  and  approaches  perhaps  nearer  to  the 
coa^ulable  lymph  ot  animals  than  to  any  other  fub- 
flance. 

The  fixed  alkali,  by  means  of  heat,  diffolvcs  the 
gluten  vcgeto-animalc  j but  when  if  is  precipitated  from 
this  folution  by  mems  of  acids,  it  is  found  to  ha%c  loft 
its  elafticity.  The  mineral  acids,  and  cfpeciaUy  the 

nitrous. 
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F.lemtuct.  nitron i,  are  alfo  capable  of  difiolving  the  vcgcto-ani- 
■"  * mol  part  of  the  farina. 

The  (larch,  aimium,  or  the  amylaceous  matter, 
makes  the  principal  part  of  the  farina.  As  we  before 
noticed,  it  is  that  fine  powder  depofited  from  the  wa- 
ter which  has  pervaded  the  entire  farina : it  is  of  a 
grcyifii  white  colour,  but  can  be  rendered  much  whiter 
by  making  it  undergo  a certain  degree  of  fermenta- 
tion. Starch  is  infolu'  Je  in  cold  water  ; but  in  hot 
water  it  forma  a traulprcnt  glue  : hence  the  nccefiity 
of  employing  cold  water  in  fcpaiating  it  from  the  ve- 
geto-auinul  part.  Dillilled  in  a retort,  it  yiel  Is  an 
acid  phlegm  ( and  its  coal  efforts,  like  other  vege- 
table*. a fixed  alkaline  fs.lt.  As  ftarch  forms  the  great* 
eft  part  of  the  farina,  it  is  probably  the  princip  1 dm* 
trttive  condiment  in  Iwesl 

The  mucous,  or  rather  the  mucofo  faccharine  mat- 
ter, is  only  in  a very  froall  quantity  in  bread.  This 
fob  dance  on  diftiUatinn  it  found  to  exhibit  the  pheno- 
mena of  fugnr.  The  life  of  this  matter  terms  to  be 
that  of  producing  the  vinous  fermeutation  : and  we 
may  obfetve  once  for  all,  that  the  preparation  of  good 
hre.id  probably  depends  on  a proper  proportion  of  the 
three  different  parts  above  defer i bed;  viz.  that  the  vin- 
ous fermentation  is  promoted  by  the  mucofo  faccharine 
part,  the  acetous  by  the  [larch,  and  the  putrid  by  the 
gluten  vegcto-onimalc.  From  different  dates  or  de- 
grees of  thefe  feveral  ftages  of  fermentation  tlae  qua 
litici  of  good  hread  are  probably  derived. 

12.  Of  the  Colouring  Matter  of  Vegetables. 

Of  rhe  na-  Thi  colouring  matter  of  vegetables  feema  to  be  of 
***  an  *nl'rrne^*2tc  nature  between  the  gummy  and  reft- 
nous  parts.  It  is  in  many  plants  equally  well  cxtraA* 
vegetables.  <d  by  water,  and  by  rectified  fpirit : it  is  alfo,  how- 
ever, procurable  in  the  fotm  of  a lake,  not  at  all  fo- 
luble  in  either  of  thefe  mtoftrua.  It  would  feem  that 
the  colouring  matter,  flri&ly  fo  celled,  has  hitherto 
eluded  the  researches  of  chemifta  It  is  only  the  baje 
or  wav/,  iu  which  the  real  colouring  matter  is  embo- 
died, that  cheraiftry  has  as  yrt  reached  ; and  on  the 
chemical  properties  of  this  hofr%  colours  are  capable  of 
being  cxtraAed  by  different  menftrua,  and  of  being 
variously  accommodated  to  the  purpofea  of  dying. 
The  fubflance  from  which  the  colours  of  vegetable* 
arc  immediately  derived,  is  without  doubt  a very  fub- 
t :1c  body.  Since  plants  me  known  to  lofc  their  co- 
lour when  excluded  from  the  light  of  the  fun,  there  is 
reafon  to  think  that  the  inuin  diately  colouring  fub- 
fiance  is  primarily  derived  from  the  matter  of  the  fun, 
forpewhat  elaborated  by  vegetable  life. 

Many  of  thefe  dyes  .ire  evolved  or  varionfiy  modi- 
fied by  chemical  operations.  Thus  a colouring  mat- 
ter i«  tomewhat  depofited  in  the  form  of  a j*n*U  du- 
ring the  putrefaclion  of  the  vegetable  ; in  others  it  is 
evolved  or  changed  by  alum,  by  acids,  or  by  alkali. 
We  may  alfo  obfervr,  that  any  part  of  flic  vegetable 
may  be  the  bafe  of  the  colouring  matter.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  foJuhiltty  of  the  different  dyes  in  their 
ptoper  menftrua  i and  in  thefe  folutioua  we  have  nut 
been  able  to  feparatc  the  real  colouring  matter  from 
the  tiafr  in  which  it  is  invifented.  After  all,  then,  we 
muft  conclude,  that  a full  mvtlligatiofi  of  this  fubjeA 
mure  properly  belongs  to  the  fublimcr  pat  is  of  Cut. 
Vot.  XIV.  Pan  1. 
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m ist*. v,  than  to  the  bufioefs  in  which  wc  arc  at  pro  E’cn-.ciuv 
feiit  engaged. 

The  colouring  drugs  are  confiicrcd  in  their  proper 
places. 

in  finifhing  our  hillory  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
it  only  remains  that  we  mould  offer  fume 

Genera!  Obfervaltou  on  the  foregoing  Principles. 

1.  Essential  oils,  as  already  obferved,  are  obtain- **r*“*t‘r'l 

able  only  from  a few  vegetables:  but  grofs«o;l,  refin,  vc% 

gum,  and  faline  matter,  appear  to*  be  common,  in getoMc*. 
greater  or  lefs  proport  ion,  to  all;  foa.e  abounding  more 

with  one  and  others  with  -not her. 

2.  The  fiveral  principles  are  In  many  cafes  inti- 
mately combined;  fo  a<  to  be  extra  Aid  together  from 
the  fubjtd,  by  thofc  diflblvcnts,  in  which  fume  of  them 
feparatcly  could  not  be  difTolvcd.  Hence  watery  infu- 
fions  and  fpirituous  tinctures  of  a plant,  contain  re- 
flectively more  fuhftanres  than  thofc  of  which  water 
or  fpirit  is  the  proper  diflblvent. 

3.  After  a plant  hat  been  fuffi  -itntly  infufei  in  wa- 
ter, all  that  fpirit  cxtraAa  from  the  tefiduum  may  be 
confidcrcd  as  confifting  wholly  of  fuch  matter  as  di- 
reAly  belong*  to  the  aAion  of  fpirit.  And,  oil  the 
contrary,  when  fpirit  is  applied  firft,  all  that  water  ex- 
tracts afterwards  may  be  confidercd  as  confiding  only 
of  that  matter  of  which  water  is  the  dire  A difiol- 
vcot. 

4.  If  a vegetable  futftance,  containing  all  the  prin- 
ciplet  we  have  enumerated,  be  boiled  in  water,  the  ef- 
fectual oil,  whether  fluid  or  concrete,  and  the  camphor, 
and  volatile  eflential  fait,  will  gradually  exhale  with  the 
ftcam  of  the  water,  and  may  be  collected  by  receiving 
the  fleam  in  proper  vefleh  place  1 beyond  the  aAion  of 
the  beat.  The  other  principles  not  being  volatile  in 
this  degree  of  beat,  remain  behind:  the  grofs  oil  and 
febaceou*  matter  float  on  the  top:  the  gummy  and  fa* 
line  fubftancc,  and  a part  of  the  refin,  are  difiolvcd  by 
the  water,  and  may  be  obtained  in  a folid  form 
draining  the  liquor,  and  expofing  it  to  a gentle  heat 
till  the  water  has  exhaled.  The  reft  of  the  refin,  flill 
retained  by  the  fubjeA,  may  1 e extraAcd  by  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  frpmated  in  its  proper  foim  by  exhaling  the 
fpirit.  Or.  thefe  foundations  mull  of  the  fubflancca 
contained  in  vegetables  may  be  cxtraAcd,  and  obtain- 
ed ia  a pure  Hate,  however  they  may  be  compounded 
together  in  the  fubjeA. 

$.  Sometimes  one  or  more  of  ike  principles  is  found  * 
naturally  difen^aged  from  the  others,  lying  in  diftinA 
receptacles  within  the  fubjeA,  or  extravafeted  and  ac- 
cumulated on  the  furface.  THu%  in  the  dried  roots  of 
angelica,  cut  longitudinally,  ti  e microfcope  difeovers 
veins  of  rclin.  In  the  flower  cups  of  bypcricum,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  orange-tree,  t ran  fp.tr- -nt  points  arc 
difl.'ngui {hed  by  the  naked  eye  : winch,  nt  tirft  view, 
feem  to  be  holes,  but  on  a defer  examination  are 
found  to  be  little  veficlcs  fillet  with  eflential  oil.  In 
the  bsik  of  the  fr,  pine,  larch,  and  Come  other  trees, 
the  oily  receptacles  are  extremely  numerous,  and  fo  co- 
pioufly  fupplied  with  the  oily  and  refinous  fluid,  that 
they  frequently  l urft,  tfpccially  in  the  wc.rm  climate*, 
ami  diLharge  their  contents  in  great  quantities.  The 
acacia  tree  in  Egypt,  and  the  plum  and  chcny  among 
ourfelvos,  yield  almoll  purr  gummy  exudations.  From 
N n a 
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^Elcmcm  a fpttiet  of  afh  is  fccreted  the  faline  fweet  fubftmcc 
r manna  ; an J the  only  kind  of  fugar  with  which  the 
ancients  were  acquainted,  appears  to  have  been  a na- 
tural exudation  from  the  cane. 

6.  The  forepoing  principles  are,  as  far  as  is  known, 
all  that  naturally  cxift  in  vegetables  ; and  all  that  art 
can  extract  from  them,  without  fuch  operations  as 
change  their  nature,  and  deffroy  their  original  quali. 
ties.  In  one  or  more  of  thefe  principles,  the  colour, 
fmell.  tafte,  and  medicinal  virtues,  of  the  fubject,  are 
afinofi  always  found  concentrated. 


41  7*  In  fomc  vegetables  the  whole  medicinal  activity 

re  (ides  tn  one  principle.  Thus,  in  fweet  almonds,  the 
only  medicinal  principle  is  a grofs  oil;  in  horfe-radifh 
root,  an  cffential  oil  ; in  jalap  root,  a refin ; in  mat-lb 
mallow  root,  a gum  ; in  the  leaves  of  forTel,  a faline 
acid  fubflance. 

8.  Others  have  one  kind  of  virtue  refiding  in  one 
principle,  and  another  in  another.  Thus  Peruvian  bark 
has  an  aftringent  relin  and  a bitter  gum  ; wormwood 
a flrorig  flavoured  cffential  oil  and  a bitter  gum  refin. 

9.  The  grofs  infip  d oils  and  fcbaceous  matters,  the 
fimple  infipid  gums,  and  the  Tweet  and  acid  faline  Tub- 
fiances.  Teem  to  agree  both  in  their  medicinal  qualities 
and  in  their  pharmaceutic  properties. 

ro,  But  cffential  oils,  rtfins,  and  gumrefins,  differ 
much  in  different  fuhjc&i.  As  efTemtal  oils  are  unt- 
verfally  the  principle  of  odour  in  vegetables,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  they  mull  differ  in  thia  refpedl  as  much  as 
the  fuhje&s  from  which  they  arc  obtained.  Refins 
frequently  partake  of  the  oil,  and  confequently  of  the 
differences  depending  on  it  ; with  thia  futthcr  diver- 
fity,  that  the  grofs  refinous  part  often  contains  other 
powers  than  thofe  which  rc-tidc  in  oils.  Thus  from 
wormwood  a refin  may  be  prepared,  containing  not 
only  the  flrong  fmell  and  flavour  but  like  wife  the  whole 
biltcrnefs  of  the  herb  ) from  which  lafl  quality  the  oil 
11  entirely  free.  The  bitter,  aflringent,  purgative,  and 
•mctic  virtue  of  vegetables,  refide  generally  in  different 
forts  of  refinous  matter,  cither  pure  or  blended  with 
gummy  and  futinc  parte  ; of  which  kind  of  combina- 
tions there  are  many  fo  intimate,  that  the  component 
parts  can  fcarccty  be  feparated  from  each  other,  the 
Whole  compound  d lldviag  almoft  equally  in  aqueous 
and  fpirituous  menfirua. 

1 1.  There  are  fome  fuhflances  alfo,  which,  frotn’their 
. being  totally  foluble  in  water,  and  not  in  fpirit,  may 

be  cfleemcd  to  be  mere  gums  j but  which,  ncverthc- 
Jcfs,  pcffcfs  virtues  never  to  be  found  in  the  fimple 
gums.  Such  are  the  aflringent  gum  called  acadat  and 
the  purgative  gum  cxtra&ed  from  aloes. 

12.  It  is  fupp.ifcd  that  vegetables  contain  certain 
fuhtile  principles  different  in  different  plants,  of  too 
great  tenuity  to  be  collected  in  their  pure  (late,  and  of 
which  oils,  gums,  and  refins,  are  only  the  matrices  or 
vehicles.  This  inquiry  is  foreign  to  the  purpofes  of 
pharmacy,  which  is  concerned  only  ahout  gr offer  and 
more  fenfible  o!  jefts.  When  we  obtain  from  an  odo- 
riferous plant  an  cffential  oil,  containing  in  a final! 
conapafs  the  whole  fragrance  of  a large  quantity  of  the 
fubjed,  our  intentions  are  equally  atifwered,  whether 
the  fubflance  of  the  oil  be  the  direct  odorous  matter, 
or  whether  it  has  diffufed  through  it  a fragrant  prin- 
ciple more  fnbtile  than  itftlf.  And  when  this  oil  in 
long  keeping  lofes  its  odour,  aud  becomes  a refin,  it  ia 
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equal  in  regard  to  the  prefeut  confiderations,  whether  Hrmem 
the  effc&  happens  from  the  avolation  of  a fuhtile  prin-  'v  -j 
ciple,  or  from  a change  produced  in  the  fubftance  of 
the  oil  itfclfi 

Skct.  II.  Asimali. 

From  the  hiftory  we  have  already  given  of  the  vc- The  tutu* 
getable  kingdom,  our  details  on  animal  fub  fiances  may  d aalaul 
in  many  particulars  be  confulerably  abridged.  AgfubtUtcti. 
animals  arc  fed  on  vegetables,  cither  diiedly  or  by  the 
intervention  of  other  animals.  No  part  of  their  fub- 
flance is  derived  from  any  other  fource  except  water. 

The  fmall  quantity  of  fait  ufed  by  man  and  fome  other 
animals,  is  only  neceffary  as  a fcafoning  or  (limulus  to 
the'flomach.  A a the  animal  then  is  derived  from  the 
vegetable  matter,  we  accordingly  find  that  the  former 
iv  capable  of  being  refolved  into  the  fame  principles  as 
thofe  of  the  latter.  Thus,  by  repeated  diftillations, 
we  obtain  from  animal  fubiianccs,  water,  oil,  air,  an 
eafily  deftru&ible  fait,  and  charcoal.  Thefe  fecon- 
dary  principles  arc  by  farther  proceffes  at  length  rc- 
foluble  into  the  fame  proximate  principles  which  we 
found  in  vegetables,  viz.  water,- air,  earth,  and  the 
principle  of  inflammability.  But  though  the  prin- 
ciples of  vegetable  and  animal  fuhflances  are  funda- 
mentally the  fame,  yet  thefe  principles  are  combined 
in  a very  different  manner.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  that 
animal  fubflance*  arc  capable  of  the  vinous  or  acetous 
fermentations ; and  the  putrefa&ive,  into  which  they 
run  remarkably  fail,  is  alfo  different  in  fome  particu- 
lars from  the  putrefa&ion  of  vegetables  ; the  cfcape 
of  the  phlogifion  in  the  form  of  light  is  more  evident, 
and  the  fmell  is  much  more  offenfive,  in  the  putrefac- 
tion of  animal  than  of  vegetable  fubfiances.  The  pu- 
trefaction of  urine  is  Indeed  accompanied  with  a pe- 
culiar fetor,  by  no  means  fo  intolerable  as  that  of  other 
animal  matters : this  we  fuppofe  to  be  owing  to  the 
pungency  derived  from  the  voi.itile  alkali,  and  alfo  to 
the  utine  containing  lefs  inflammable  matter  than  the 
blood  and  many  other  fluids.  When  analyfed  by  a 
definitive  heat,  animals  afford  products  very  different 
from  thofe  of  vegetables : the  c.T.pyreutr.atic  oil  has  a 
particular  and  much  more  fetid  odour ; and  the  vola- 
tile fait,  inftrad  of  being  an  acid,  as  it  ie  in  mod  ve- 
getables, is  found  in  animals  to  be  a volatile  alkali. . 
Chemifis  have  fpoken  of  an  acid  procurable  from  ani- 
mal fubltanccs;  and  indeed  certain  parts  of  animal  bo- 
dies are  found  to  yield  a fait  of  this  kind  1 but  it  by 
no  meant  holds  with  animal  fubflanccs  in  general ; and 
though  the  proofs  to  the  contrary  were  even  conclu- 
five,  it  is  confcffedly  in  fo  fmall  a quantity  as  not  to 
deferve  any  particular  regarJ.  In  fome  animals,  how- 
ever, an  acid  cxifis,  uncombined  and  ready  formed  in 
their  bodies.  This  is  particularly  manifeA  in  fome  in- 
fe&s,  efpccially  ants,  from  which  an  acid  rcfcmbling 
the  acetous  has  been  procured  by  boiliog  them  in  wa- 
ter. The  folrd  parts  of  animal  bodies,  at  the  mufdct, 
teguments,  tendons,  cartilages,  and  even  the  bones, . 
when  boiled  with  water,  give  a gelatinous  matter  or 
glue  refemhling  the  vegetable  gums,  but  much  more 
adhefive.  Wc  mull,  however,  except  the  horny  parts 
and  the  hair,  which  fcctn  to  be  little  foluble  either  in 
water  or  b the  liquors  of  the  ftomaih.  The  acids, 
the  alkalis,  and  quicklime,  are  alfo  found  to  be  power* 
ful  folvcnts  of  animal  matters.  It  is  from  the  folid 
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Eiem#itu.  parti  that  the  greateft  quantity  of  volatile  alkali  ii  oh- 
tained  s it  arifcs  along  with  a very  fetid  etnpyreumaiic 
oil,  from  which  it  is  in  fomc  mcafurc  fc  para  ted  by  re- 
peated reClificitions.  This  fait  is  partly  in  a fluid, 
and  partly  in  a roncrctc  ftatc  ; and  from  its  having 
been  anciently  prepared  in  the  great  eft  quantity  from 
the  horns  of  the  hart,  it  has  been  called  fuh  or  /pint  of 
bartjbim.  Volatile  alkali  is.  however,  procurable  -from 
all  animals,  and  from  almoft  every  part  of  animal  bo- 
dies except  fat.  Though  we  are  fometimes  able  to 
procure  fixed  alkali  from  an  animal  cinder,  yet  it  is 
probable  that  this  fait  did  not  mike  any  part  of  the 
living  animal,  but  rather  proceeded  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  fome  faline  matter,  incapable  of  beiug  affirmla- 
ted  by  the  fun&ioni  of  the  living  creature. 

Of  the  fluid  In  fpeaking  of  the  fluid  parts  of  animals,  we  ftiould 
pam  of  firft  examine  the  general  fluid,  or  blood,  from  whence 
aaiaials.  tbc  arc  fccrttcj.  The  blood,  which  at  firft  fight 
appears  to  be  an  homogeneous  fluid,  is  com  poled  of  fc- 
reral  parts,  eafily  fcparable  from  each  other,  and  which 
the  mterofeope  can  even  perceive  in  its  uncnagulated 
Rate.  On  allowing  it  to  ftand  at  reft,  and  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  it  feparates  into  what  are  called  the 
crojfamentum  and  the  ferum.  The  craffamentum,  or 
cruor,  chiefly  confifts  of  the  red  globules,  joined  toge- 
ther by  another  fubftance,  called  the  coagulable  lymph: 
the  chemical  properties  of  thefc  globules  are  not  as  yet 
underftood ; but  they  feem  to  contain  the  greateft 
quantity  of  the  iron  found  in  the  blood.  The  ferum 
is  a yellowifh  fubvifeid  liquor,  having  little  fcnfible 
tafte  or  fmell : at  a heat  of  160  of  Fahrenheit,  it  is 
converted  into  a jelly.  This  coagulation  of  the  ferum 
is  alfo  owing  to  its  containing  a matter  of  the  fame 
nature  with  that  in  the  craflamentum,  viz.  the  coagu- 
labic  lymph  ; whatever  then  coagulates  animal  blood, 
produces  that  effefl  on  this  concrcfcible  part.  Seve- 
ral caufes,  and  many  different  fubftances,  are  capable 
ofcfle&ing  this  coagulation;  filch  as  contact  of  air, 
heat,  alcohol,  mineral  acids,  and  their  combinations 
with  earths,  as  alum,  and  fome  of  the  metallic  falts. 
The  more  perfeft  neutral  felts  are  found  to  prevent 
the  coagulation,  fuch  as  common  fait  and  nitre. 

Of  the  fluids  fecreted  from  the  blood,  there  are  a 
great  variety  in  men  and  other  animals.  The  excre- 
mentitious  and  redundant  fluids  are  thofe  which  afford 
in  general  the  greateft  quantity  of  volatile  alkali  and 
empyreumatic  oil : there  are  alfo  fome  of  the  fecreted 
fluids,  which,  on  a chemical  analyfis,  yield  products  in 
fomc  degree  peculiar  to  themfelvcs.  Of  this  kind  is 
the  urine,  which  is  found  to  contain  in  the  greateft 
abundance  the  noted  fait  formed  from  the  phofphoric 
acid  and  volatile  alkali.  The  fat,  too,  has  been  faid 
to  differ  from  the  other  animal  matters,  in  yielding  by 
di filiation  a llrong  acid,  but  no  volar ile  alkali.  There 
is  alfo  much  variety  in  the  quantity  and  date  of  the 
combination  of  the  faline  and  other  matters  in  different 
fecreted  fluids.  But  for  a fuller  inveftigation  of  this 
and  other  parts  of  the  fuhjcA,  we  refer  to  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  and  Physiology;  with  which  it  is  more 
immediately  connected  than  with  the  elements  of  phar- 


47  ®»cy. 

Oihirj  Animal  oils  and  fats,  like  the  grofs  oils  of  vegc- 
t^ka,  are  not  of  themfelvcs  foluble  either  in  water  or 
vinoiu  fpirit*  : but  they  may  be  united  with  water  by 
the  intervention  of  gum  or  mucilage.  Moil  of  them 
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may  be  changed  into  foap,  by  fixed  alkaline  Csfts;  Element*, 
and  be  thus  rendered  mifcibic  with  fpirit  as  well  as  - 

. 43 

The  odorous  matter  of  fome  odorferows  animal-  Mifcrllane- 
ftibrtanees,  as  mu  Ac,  civet,  caftor,  is,  like  cfftntial  otl,o»uobfer- 
fnlublc  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  volatile  in  the  heat  of™1  n*  °7 
boiling  w*tcr.  Carth nfe r relates,  that  from  caftor  anj^y 
iftual  effencial  oil  has  been  obtained  in  a very  fmall  jiaftCes. 
quantity,  but  of  an  exceedingly  ftrong  diffufive  fmell. 

The  vefieating  matter  of  cantharides,  and  thofe 
parts  of  fundry  animal  fubftances  in  which  their  pe- 
culiar tafte  refidcs,  are  diflblved  by  reflified  fpirit,  and 
feem  to  have  fomc  analogy  with  refills  and  gummy 
refins. 

The  gelatinous  principle  of  animals,  like  the  gum 
of  vegetables,  diffulve*  in  water,  but  not  in  fpirit  or  in 
oils:  like  gums  alfo,  it  renders  oils  and  fats  mifcibic 
with  water  into  a tniiky  liquor. 

Some  infe&g,  particularly  the  ant,  arc  found  to  con- 
tain an  acid  juice,  which  approaches  nearly  to  the  na- 
ture of  vegetable  acids. 


There  are,  however,  fnndry  animal  juices,  which 
differ  greatly,  even  in  thefe  general  kinds  of  proper- 
ties, from  the  corrcfponding  ones  of  vegetables.  Thus 
animal  ferum,  which  appears  analogous  to  vegetable 
gummy  juices,  has  this  remarkable  difference,  that 
though  it  mingles  uniformly  with  cold  or  warm  wa- 
ter, yet  on  confidently  heating  the  mixture,  the  ani- 
mal-matter feparates  from  the  watery  fluid,  and  con- 
cretes into  a folid  mafs.  Some  phyficians  have  been 
apprehenfive,  that  the  hem  of  the  body,  in  certain  dif- 
eafes,  might  rife  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  produce  this 
dangerous  or  mortal  concretion  of  the  ferous  humours: 
but  the  heat  requilite  for  this  effeffc  is  greater  than  the 
human  body  appears  capable  of  fuftaining,  being  near- 
ly about  the  middle  point  between  the  greateft  human 
heat  commonly  obferred  and  that  of  boiling  water. 

The  foft  and  fluid  parts  of  animals  are  ftrongly  dil- 
pofed  to  run  into  putrefa&ion  ; they  putrefy  much 
fooner  than  vegetable  matters  j and  when  corrupted, 
prove  more  offenfivc. 

This  procefs  takes  place,  in  fomc  degree,  in  the 
bodies  of  living  animals,  as  often  as  the  juices  ((agnate 
long,  or  are  prevented,  by  an  obflru&ion  of  the  natu- 
ral cmun&orics,  from  throwing  off  their  more  volatile 
and  corruptible  parts. 

During  putrefaction,  a quantity  of  air  is  generated; 
all  the  humours  become  gradually  thinner,  and  the  fi- 
brous parts  more  lax  and  tender.  Hcncc  the  tym- 
pany, which  fuccecds  the  corruption  of  any  of  the  vif- 
cera,  or  the  imprudent  fuppreffioa  of  dyfcntcrics  by 
aftringents ; and  the  weaknefs  and  laxity  of  the  veil'd* 
obfervable  in  feurvies,  &c. 

The  craflamentum  of  human  blood  changes  by  put  re- 
faction into  a dark  livid-coloured  liquor  ; a few  drops 
of  which  tinge  the  ferum  with  a tawny  hue,  like  the 
ichor  of  fores  and  dyfenteric  fluxes,  as  alfo  the  white 
of  the  eye,  the  faliva,  the  ferum  of  hlood  drawn  from 
a vein,  and  the  liquor  that  oozes  from  a blilter  in  deep 
fcurviei  and  the  advanced  ((ate  of  malignant  fevers. 

The  putrid  cralfamentum  changes  a large  quantity 
of  recent  urine  to  a flame-colourcrt  water,  fo  common 
in  fevers  and  in  the  (curvy.  This  mixture,  after  (bind- 
ing an  hour  or  two,  gathers  a cloud  refembiing  what  is 
feen  in  the  crude  water  of  anile  di&empcrf,  with  fome 
N 11  t oily 
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oily  matter  on  the  furfac?  like  the  fcum  which  Boat* 
on  fcorbutic  urine. 

The  ferum  of  the  blood  depofites,  in  putrefa&ion, 
a feoiment  refem1  ling  wcll-digeftcd  pus,  and  changes 
to  a faint  olive-green.  A ferurn  fo  far  putrefied  as  to 
become  green,  is  perhaps  never  to  be  feen  in  the  vef* 
fds  of  living  animals;  but  in  dead  bodies  this  ferum  is 
to  he  diftin^uiQied  by  the  green  colour  which  the  flefh 
acquires  in  corrupting-  In  falted  meats,  this  is  com- 
monly aferibed  to  the  brine,  but  crronecufly ; for  that 
has  no  power  of  giving  this  colour,  but  only  of  quali- 
fying the  tsfte,  and  iu  fomc  degree,  the  ill  efficls  of 
corrupted  aliments.  In  foul  ulcers  and  ether  fores, 
where  the  ferum  is  left  to  ilagnate  long,  the  matter  ia 
iikewife  found  of  this  colour,  and  is  then  always  acri- 
monious. 

The  putrefaftion  of  animal  fubftances  is  prevented 
or  retarded  by  moft  faline  matters,  eveu  by  the  fixed 
and  volatile  alkaline  {alts,  which  have  generally  been 
fuppofed  to  produce  a contrary  effect-  Of  all  the  falts 
that  have  been  made  trial  of,  lea  fait  feems  to  reGft 
putrefaction  the  leaft  ; in  fmall  quantities  it  even  acce- 
lerates the  proccfs.  The  vegetable  bitter*,  as  chamo- 
mile flowers,  arc  much  ftronger  antifeptics,  not  only 
preferving  fldh  long  un  corrupted,  but  likewise  fome- 
vhat  correcting  it  when  putrid  : the  mincr.il  acids 
have  this  bit  efteft  in  a more  remarkable  degree.  Vi- 
nous fpirit*,  aromatic  and  warm  fuL  fiances,  and  the 
acrid  plants,  faifcly  called  alkalefcmt,  as  feurvy-grafa 
and  horfe-radilh,  are  found  alfo  to  refill  putrefaction. 
Sugar  and  ramphrr  are  found  to  be  powerfully  anti  - 
feptic.  Fixed  air,  or  the  aerial  acid,  i*  like  wife  thought 
to  refill  putrefaction  ; but  above  all  the  vapours  of  ni- 
trous acid,  iu  the  form  of  air  (the  nitrous  air  of  Dr 
PiitfUey),  is  found  to  be  the  moft  effectual  in  prefer- 
ring animal  bodies  from  corruption.  The  lift  of  the 
fcptict,  or  of  thofe  fubftances  that  promote  putrefac- 
tion, is  very  fhort  ; and  fuch  a property  has  only  been 
difeovered-in  calcareous  earths  and  magneiis,  and  a very 
few  falts,  whofe  b*fea  arc  of  thefc  earths. 

It  is  obfervaMe,  that  notwithllandittg  the  ftrong  ten- 
dency of  animal  matters  to  putrefaction,  yet  broths 
made  from  them,  with  the  admixture  of  vegetables, 
inftcad  of  putrefying  turn  four.  Sir  John  Pringle  has 
found,  that  when  animal  flelh  in  fubllance  is  beaten  up 
with  bread  or  other  farinaceous  vegetables,  and  a pro- 
per quantity  of  water,  into  the  conliftcnce  of  a pap, 
this  mixture  likewife,  kept  in  a heat  equal  to  that  of 
the  human  body,  grows  in  a little  time  four ; while 
the  vegetable  matters,  without  the  flefh,  fuffer  no  fu^h 
change. 

It  was  obferved  in  the  preceding  fe&ton,  that  fome 
few  vegetable?,  in  the  refolution  of  them  by  fire,  dif- 
cover  7r»mc  agreement  in  themsttcr  with  bodies  of 
the  animal  kingdom  ; yielding  a volatile  alkaline  fait 
in  confiderable  quantity,  with  little  or  nothing  of  the 
acid  or  fixed  alkali,  which  the  generality  of  vegetables 
afford.  In  animal  fubftances  alfo,  there  art  fomc  ex- 
ceptions to  the  grnersl  analyfu  : from  animal  fats,  as 
we  before  obferved,  inftcad  of  a volatile  alkali,  an  acid 
liquor  is  obtained  ; *nd  their  empyrcunutic  oil  wants 
the  peculiar  olfctlmncfs  of  the  other  animal  oils. 


S*CT.  III.  Mt»i*4U.  v" v 

I.  Oils  and  Bitumens. 

In  the  mineral  kingdom  is  found  a fluid  oil  cslled  OiWd* 
naphtha  or  betndcum,  floating  on  the  fur  face  of  waters,  mirenl 
or  iffuing  from  clefts  of  rocks,  particularly  in  the  eaft- “HF35®* 
ern  countries,  of  a ftrong  fmcli,  very  different  from  that 
of  vegetahlr  or  animal  oils,  limpid  almoft  as  water, 
highly  inflammable,  not  &4uMc  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
more  averfc  to  union  with  water  thao  any  other  oils. 

There  are  different  forts  of  thefe  mineral  oils,  more 
or  left  tinged,  of  a more  or  Ids  agreeable,  and  a 
flrouger  or  weaker,  fmdl.  By  the  admixture  of  con- 
centrated acids,  which  raife  no  great  heat  or  conflict 
with  them,  they  become  thick,  and  at  length  contin- 
ent t and  in  thefc  ftsics  are  called  bitumen*. 

Thefc  thickened  or  concreted  oil.*,  like  the  corrc- 
fponding  product  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  ge- 
nerally loiublc  in  fpirit  of  wine,  but  much  more  diffi- 
cultly* more  fparingiy,  and  for  the  moft  part  only  prr- 
tiaily  j they  liquefy  by  heat,  but  require  the  heat  to 
be  confide! ably  ftronger  than  vegetable  produ&s,  Their 
fmelU  are  various ; but  all  of  them,  either  in  the  natu- 
ral ftste,  when  melted  or  fet  on  fire,  yield  a peculiar 
kind  of  ftrong  ffeot,  called  from  them  bitmeintnu.  f0 

The  folid  bitumens  are,  amber,  jet,  afphaltum,  orBiticarts 
bitumen  of  Judea,  and  fulfil  or  pit  co.,1.  All  thefe 
hitumcr.s,  when  diftillcd,  give  out  an  odorous  phlegm, 
or  water,  more  or  left  coloured  and  faline  ; an  acid, 
frequently  in  a concrete  Hate ; ao  oil,  at  firft  refem- 
hliiig  the  native  petrolea,  but  foon  becoming  heavier 
and  thicker}  and,  Lilly,  a quantity  of  volatile  alkali 
is  obtained  : the  reft  luum  it  a charry  matter,  differing 
in  its  appeatanccs  according  to  the  nature  of  the  bitu- 
men which  had  been  analyfed. 

From  the  obfervatioos  of  feveral  natural-lie,  it  is 
probable  that  all  bitumens  are  of  vegetable  ami  animal 
origin  ; that  the  circumllancct  by  which  they  differ 
from  the  refinous  and  other  oily  matters  of  vegetables 
and  animals,  Ere  the  natural  effects  of  time,  or  of  an 
alteration  produced  on  them  by  mineral  acids;  or  per- 
haps they  are  the  effect  of  Imth  thefe  caufes  combined. 

This  opinion  is  the  more  probable,  finoc  bitumen*,  on 
a chemical  snalyfis,  yield  oil  and  volatile  alkali;  neither 
of  which  are  found  in  any  other  minerals. 

' II.  Earths. 

Thi  little  impropriety  of  joining  the  vegetable  and  Of  rtf'* 
animal  earths  to  the  mineral,  muft  be  overlooked  fur^^®^ 
the  fake  of  bringing  both  under  one  fynoptical  view, 

Under  the  mineial  earths  are  Included  lloues;  thefe canh-. 
being  no  other  than  earths  in  an  indurated  ftate. — 

The  different  kinds  of  thefe  bodies  hitherto  taken  no- 
tice of  are  the  following. 

I $■,  Earth*  fohtbit  in  the  nitrone,  marine,  and  mgotabir 
arid*,  hut  not  at  ad,  or  exceeding  fparingiy , in  the  vi- 
triolic acid.  When  prtvioufij  devolved  in  other  atuhr 
they  are  precipitated  by  the  midttum  of  this  iafl,  which 
that  unite s with  them  mto  tnfipid,  or  nearly  in/ipid  con- 
crete!, not  SjfoiubU  in  any  litpeor . 

Q£ 
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Elements,  Of  this  kind  ire, 

L * V.  The  mineral  calcireom  earth  : difimguifhed  by  its 

bemg  convertil  U in  m Jlrong  fee,  without  addition,  into  an 
acrimonious  cal * tailed  quicklime.  ThU  eirth  occurs  in 
a variety  of  forms  in  the  mineral  kingdom  : the 

fine  foft  chalk,  the  coarfcr  limeftones,  the  hard 
marbles,  the  trsofparent  fpars,  the  earthy  matter  con- 
tained in  waters,  aod  which  feparating  from  them  in* 
croftates  the  fide*  of  the  caverns,  or  hangs  in  ificles 
from  the  top,  receiving  from  its  different  appearances 
different  appellations.  How  ftrongly  foever  fome  of 
thefe  bodies  Lave  been  recommended  for  particular 
medicinal  purpofee,  they  are  fundamentally  no  other 
than  different  forms  of  this  calcareous  earth  } fimple 
pulverization  depriving  them  of  the  fitpcrficial  cha- 
raiHcrs  by  which  they  were  diftingtufhed  in  the  mafs. 
Moft  of  them  generally  contain  a greater  or  lefs  ad- 
mixture of  fotne  of  the  indifloluble  kinds  of  earth  | 
which,  however,  aflfe&s  their  medicinal  qualities  no 
otherwife  than  by  the  addition  which  it  makes  to  their 
bulk.  Chalk  appears  to  be  one  of  the  puretl ; and 
is  therefore  in  general  preferred.  They  all  bum  into 
a Hrong  quicklime  : in  this  ftate  a part  of  them  dif- 
folves  in  water,  which  thus  becomes  impregnated  with 
the  aftringent  and  lithontriplic  powers  that  have  been 
erroneoufly  aferibed  to  fomc  of  the  earths  in  their  na- 
tural ftatc. 

During  the  calcination  of  calcareous  earths,  a large 
quantity  of  elaffic  vapour  is  difeharged  : the  abfence 
of  this  fluid  is  the  caufe  of  the  caufticity  of  quick- 
lime, and  of  its  folubility  in  water  in  the  form  of 
]ime*water.  For  a more  full  inquiry  into  thia  fub- 
jed,  fee  Fixed  Ais,  8tc. 

2.  The  animal  calcareous  earth  : burning  into  quick  - 
Kmc  ih  the  mineral.  Of  this  kind  are  oyffer-lheUs  and 
all  the  marine  (hells  that  have  been  examined  ; though 
with  fome  variation  in  the  ftrength  of  the  quicklime 
produced  from  them. 

3.  The  earth  of  bones  and  horns  : not  at  all  burning 
into  quicklime.  This  kind  of  earth  is  more  difficult  of 
folution  in  acids  than  either  of  the  preceding.  It  is 
accompanied  in  the  fubje&s  with  a quantity  of  gela- 
tinous matter,  which  may  be  feparated  by  long  boil- 
ing in  water,  and  more  perfc&ly  by  burning  in  the 
open  air.  The  earth  may  be  extracted  alfo  from  the 
bone  or  horn,  though  difficultly,  by  means  of  acids  ; 
whereas  vegetables  and  the  foft  parts  of  animals  yield 
their  pure  earth  by  burning  only. 

2*/,  Earths  jolublt  with  cafe  in  the  vitriolic  eu  well  as 

other  acids,  and  yielding,  in  all  other  combinations  there' 

with,  f aline  concretes  jolublt  in  water . 

1.  Magoefia  alba  : compofing  with  the  vitriolic  acid  a 
bitter  purgative  fait.  This  earth  lias  not  yrt  been  found 
naturally  in  a pure  Hate.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
purging  mineral  waters  and  their  falts  ; from  the  bit- 
ter liquor  whieh  remains  after  the  cryftaJbzation  of 
fea  fait  from  fea*watcr ; and  from  the  fluid  which 
remains  nncryftallized  in  the  putrcft&ion  of  fomc  forts 
of  rough  nitre.  The  aihes  of  vegetables  appear  to  be 
nearly  the  fame  kind  of  earth. 

2.  Aluminous  earth  : compofng  with  the  vitriolic  acid 
a very  ajlringeni  fait.  This  earth  alfo  has  net  been 
found  naturally  pure.  It  is  obtained  from  alum;  which 
is  no  other  than  a combination  of  it  with  the  viuto- 
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lie  acid  j it  may  likrwife  be  extra&ed,  by  ftroog  boil  EJcmea 
ing  in  that  acid,  from  days  and  boles.  , v— y— ^ 

3 d,  Eartbt  which  by  cKgefiing  in  acids , either  in  the  cold 

or  in  a moderate  warmth,  are  not  at  all  dtffolved. 

1.  Argillaceous  earth:  becoming  hard,  or  acquiring 
an  additional hardntfs,  in  the f re.  Of  this  kind  of  earth 
there  are  fevcral  varieties,  differing  in  fome  particular 
properties : as  the  purer  days,  which  when  moiftened 
with  water  form  a very  vifeous  mifs,  difficultly  dif- 
fufiblc  through  a larger  quantity  of  the  fluid,  and 
(lowly  fib  Ik!  lug  from  it  ; boles,  Iefs  vifeous,  more 
readily  mifci‘  lc  with  water,  and  more  readily  fuMi- 
ding  ; and  ochres , which  have  little  or  nothing  of  the 
vifcolity  of  the  two  foregoing,  and  are  commonly  im- 
pregnated with  a yellow  or  red  ferruginous  calx. 

2.  Crjrftallinc  earth  t naturally  hard,  jo  as  to frike 
fp  irks  with  feel ; becoming  friable  in  a Jlrtmg  fire.  Of 
this  kind  arc  flints,  cryflals,  &c.  which  appear  to  con- 
fill  of  one  and  the  fame  earth,  differing  in  the  purity,, 
hard nets,  and  tranfparenry  of  the  mats. 

3.  Gyplcous  earth  : reducible  by  a gentle  heat  into  a 
foft  fw.udcr,  which  unites  with  water  into  a mafs,  fome- 

whet  vife  ut  and  tenacious  while  moift , but  quickly  drying 
and  becoming  hard.  A greater  heat  deprives  the  powder 
of  this  property , without  occafoning  any  other  alteration. 

Such  are  the  traufparcnt  felenites  / the  fibrous  ftony 
raafies  improperly  called  Englijl  tide  : and  the  granu- 
hated  gypfa  or  plajler  of  Paris  ftonrs.  Though  thefe  bo- 
dies, however,  have  been  commonly  thought  to  be 
mere  earths,  of  a diftinft  kind  from  the  rell,  they 
appear,  both  from  aoalytical  and  fynthetiral  experi- 
ments, to  be  no  other  than  combinations  of  the  mine- 
ral calcareous  earth  with  vitriolic  acid. 

4.  Talky  earth  r fcarccly  alterable  by  a vehement  fire. 

The  mattes  of  this  earth  are  generally  of  a fibrous  or 
leafy  texture  j more  or  lefs  pellucid,  bright  or  glit- 
tering, fmooih  and  un&uouato  the  touch  ; too  flexible 
and  elaffic  to  be  eafily  pulverifed  ; foft,  fo  as  to  be 
cut  with  a knife.  In  thrfe  refpeds  fome  of  the  gyp- 
feous  earths  nearly  refemlle  them,  hut  the  difference 
is  readily  difeovered  by  fire  ; a weak  heat  reducing 
the  gypfeoua  to  powder,  while  the  ftrongeft  makes 
no  other  alteration  In  the  ulhy,  than  fomewhat  dimt- 
ni flung  their  flexibility,  brightnefs,  and  un&uofity. 

III.  Mzta  LS. 

S a 

Of  metals,  the  next  divifioo  of  mineral  bodies,  the  MctaU, 
moft  obvious  characters  arc,  their  peculiar  bright 
afped,  petfe^i  opacity,  and  great  weight ; the  lighted  ,mrcr 
of  them  1*  fix,  and  the  hcarieft  upwards  of  19  times 
heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  ^ 

To  underiland  the  writrrs  in  chemiftiy,  it  ia  proper 
to  be  informed,  that  metals  arc  fubdivided  into  the 
perfed , the  impcrjtd,  and  the  femimetah. 

Thofc  pofleited  of  du&ility  and  malleability,  and 
which  are  not  Crnfibly  altered  by  very  violent  degrees 
of  heat,  are  called  perfe 3 metals : Of  tbefe  there  are 
three  ; gold,  filver,  and  plat  in  a.  It  is,  however,  pro- 
bable, that  the  mark  of  their  indeftru&ibfiitjr  by  fire 
is  only  relative  : and  indeed  modern  rhemids  have 
been  able,  by  a very  irtenfe  degree  of  heat,  to  bring 
gold  into  the  (Lie  of  a calx , or  fome  thing  very  nearly 
rtfembliog  it. 

l Thofc 
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Elements.  Thofc  metallic  fubftxneei  which  poffefi  the  diftlnc* 
’ live  properties  of  the  perfect  metals*  but  in  a Ufa  de- 
gree,  are  called  the  hufetfeS  metals : Thefe  arr,  cop- 
per, iron,  tin,  lead. 

Laftly,  thofc  bodies  hiving  the  metallic  chambers 
in  the  moft  imperfeCl  ftate,  that  is  to  fay,  thofc  which 
have  no  du&ility  *nd  the  kill  fixity  an  the  fire,  are 
diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Jemt-meta/s  : Thefe  are, 
regulua  of  antimony,  bifmuth,  zinc,  reguloa  of  cobalt, 
nickel,  and  regulua  of  arfcnic  ; which  laft  might  be 
rather  confideicd  as  the  boundary  between  the  metal- 
lic and  the  faline  bodies. 

Mercury  has  been  generally  ranked  in  a clafs  by  It- 
fclf. 

All  metallic  bodies,  when  heated  in  clofe  veffels, 
melt  ot  fufe.  This  fufion  takes  place  at  different  de- 
grees of  heat  in  different  metals ; and  it  docs  ftot  ap- 
pear that  this  proccfs  produces  any  change  in  the  me- 
tals, provided  it  be  conduced  in  clofc  veffcls.  Me- 
tals, expofed  to  the  combined  a&ion  of  cir  and  fire, 
are  convened  into  an  earth-like  fubftancc  called  calx  : 
by  this  proccfs,  which  we  call  calcination,  the  metal 
fdffers  remarkable  changes.  From  the  diftin&ive  marks 
we  have  before  given  of  the  metallic  bodies,  it  will 
be  obvious,  that  the  pcrfeCl  metals  are  moft  (lowly, 
the  imp:rf*.Cfc  more  quickly,  »nd  the  femi-meult  moll 
eafily  and  fooneft,  affected  in  this  operation.  This 
earth-like  powder,  or  calx,  t6  found  to  pnffcfs  no  me- 
tallic afpecl,  but  it  confidcrably  heavier  than  the  me- 
tal before  its  calcination  : it  has  no  linger  any  affi- 
nity with  metallic  bodies,  nor  even  with  the  metal 
irom  which  it  has  been  produced. 

Gefides  this  method  of  calcining  metals  by  air  and 
fire,  they  may  likewtfe  be  brought  into  the  ftate  of 
a calx,  bydiffolving  them  in  acids,  from  which  they 
may  be  afterward*  freed  by  evaporating  the  acid,  or 
by  adding  to  the  folution  an  alkaline  fait.  Metals  are 
alfo  foir.ctimca  depl.logifticated  by  detonation  with 
nitre.  This  change  in  their  obvious  properties  is  ge- 
rcrally  accmpanted  with  a remarkable  alt-  ration  in 
their  medicinal  virtues  : thus  quick  filver,  which  taken 
into  the  body  in  its  crude  ftate  an  ! undivided,  firms 
inactive;  proves,  when  calcined  by  fiic,  even  in  fmall 
dofea,  a ftrong  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  in  fmallcr 
ones,  a powerful  alterative  in  chronical  difordcra; 
while  regulua  of  antimony,  on  the  contrary,  is  changed 
by  the  fame  treatment,  from  a high  degree  of  viru- 
lence to  a ftate  of  inactivity. 

Calces  of  metcury  and  arfcnic  exhale  in  a heat  be- 
low ignition  : thofc  of  lead  and  bifmuth,  in  a red  nr 
low  white  heat,  run  into  a tranfparent  glafs ; the 
others  are  not  at  oil  vitrefcible,  or  not  without  ex- 
treme vehemence  of  fire.  Both  the  calces  and  piaffes 
recover  their  metallic  form  and  qualities  again  by  the 
fkilftil  addition  of  any  kind  of  inflammable  fubftance 
th^t  doe*  not  contain  a mineral  acid.  This  recovery 
of  the  metallic  calces  into  the  met  *11  tc  form  is  called 
reduflion.  I -Hiring  this  proccfs  an  clsftic  aerial  fluid 
-efcapes,  which  is  found  to  be  purr  air. 

I*  the  converfioa  of  metals  into  calces  owing  to  the 
dlfeharge  of  phlogifton,  or  to  the  abiorption  of  pure 
air  ? And  is  the  reduction  to  be  *fcrikcd  to  the  ab- 
forptiuo  of  phlogifton,  or  to  the  efcape  of  pure  air  ? 
And  again.  Is  the  calcination  to  be  explained  by  the 
difebarge  of  phlogifton  and  confequent  precipitation 
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of  pure  air?  And. is  the  redaction  effe&ed  by  the  Kernel* 
xbforptton  of  phlogifton,  either  furnUhed  by  in  flam-  ‘ - ».  ^ 
mablc  bodies  or  precipitated  in  confcquencc  of  .the 
difebarge  of  pure  air  ? On  thefe  queftions  there  if, 
much  difpute  among  modern  chcmifts  : We  thought 
it  only  neceffary  to  ftate  them  here,  jmi  a full  inquiry1 
into  the  fubjrCt  is  by  no  means  the  province  of.  phar- 
macy. We,  however,  think  it  prudent  lo  retain  the; 
doCtrine  of  Stahl : and  we  do  this  the  more  readily,, 
becaufc  it  ha?  been  followed  in  our  article  Chvkistxt, 
and  becaufc  it  is  abundantly  clear  in  its  illuftration  of 
the  pharmaceutical  proceffes.  We  do  not  racao,  how- 
ever, to  rejed  any  modern  difeovery  which  may  fierve 
to  illuftrxtc  our  fuhjeCts. 

All  metallic  bodies  diffolve  in  acids  ; feme  only  ia 
particular  acids,  as  filver  and  lead  in  the  nitrous:  fotne 
only  in  compofitions  of  acids,  as  gold  in  a mixture  of 
the  nitrous  and  marine : and  others,  as  iron  and  zinc, 
in  all  acids.  Some  likewife  diffolve  in  alkaline  liquors, 
as  copper  : and  others,  as  lead,  in  expreffed  oiU.  Fil- 
led with  a enmpofition  of  fulphur  and  fixed  alkaline 
fait,  they  arc  all,  except  zinc,  made  folublc  in  water. 

All  metallic  fubdances,  diffolved  in  (aline  liquors, 
have  powerful  effects  in  the  human  body,  though  many 
of  them  apjiear  in  their  pure  ftate  to  be  inaCtive. 

Their  a&ivity  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  acid  combined  with  them : Thus  lead,  which 
in  ita  crude  form  has  no  fenfible  effect,  when  united 
with  a fmall  portion  of  vegetable  acid  into  cerufs,  dif- 
covers  a low  degree  of  the  ftyptic  and  malignant  qua- 
lity, which  it  fo  ftrongly  exerts  when  blended  with 
a larger  quantity  of  the  fame  acid  into  what  was  call- 
ed face  b a rum  faturni,  but  now  more  properly  fal  plum - 
li,  or  p/wmbum  act  latum : and  thus  mercury,  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  marine  acid,  forma  the  violent 
corrofive  fullmnte,  which  by  dirainifliing  the  propor- 
tion of  acid  becomes  the  mild  medicine  called  merettri - 
us  dulcis. 

IV.  Actdj* 

The  falta  of  thi*  order  arc  very  numerout ; but  aiObfovs- 
wc  are  at  prefent  treating  of  Minerals , it  is  only  there^tkxii « tbe 
fore  the  mineral  or  JoffU  acids  we  mean  to  fpcak  of  in 
this  place.  too*. 

Thefe  are  diftinguiihed  by  the  namea  of  the  con- 
cretes from  which  they  have  been  principally  extract- 
ed i the  vitriolic  from  vitriol,  the  nitrous  from  nitre 
or  filtpetre  ; and  the  marine  or  muriatic  from  common 
fca-falt.  The  form  they  are  generally  in,  ia  that  of  a 
water;  fluid  : They  have  all  a remarkable  attraction 
for  water:  They  imbibe  the  humidity  of  the  air  with 
rapidity  and  the  generation  of  heat.  Although  beat 
be  produced  by  their  union  with  water,  yet  when 
mixed  with  ice  in  a certain  manner,  they  generate  a 
prodigious  degree  of  cold.  Acids  change  the  purple 
and  blue  colours  of  vegetables  to  a red : they  refill 
fermentation  ; and  laftly,  they  imprefs  that  peculiar 
fenfativn  on  the  tongue  called  fintrnefs.  and  which  their 
name  imports.  Gut  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  they 
arc  ali  highly  corrcfive,  infomuch  as- not  to  be  fafely 
touched,  unlcfs  largely  diluted  with  w^trr,  or  united 
with  fuch  fublUuces  as  oblund  or  fupprefs  their  aci- 
dity. Mixed  baftily  with  vinous  fpirits,  they  raife  a 
violent  ebullition  and  beat,  accompanied  with  a co- 
pious difebarge  of  noxious  fumes i a part  of  the  acid 
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Ektnenti.  unites  intimately  with  the  vinous  fpirit  into  a new 
compound,  void  of  acidity,  called  dulcified  fpirit.  It 
is  obfervablr,  that  the  marine  acid  is  much  lefs  dif* 
pofed  to  this  union  with  fpirit  of  wine  than  either  of 
the  other  two  ; ncvertbelcfs,  many  of  the  compound 
ialta  refulting  from  the  combination  of  earthy  and 
metallic  bodies  with  this  acid,  are  foluble  in  that  fpi- 
rit, while  thofe  with  the  other  acids  arc  not.  All 
thefe  acids  effervef  c ftrongly  with  alkaline  falts  both 
fixed  and  volatile,  and  /nrm  with  them  neutral  falts ; 
that  is,  fucb  as  difeover  no  marks  either  of  an  acid  or 
alkaline  quality. 

The  nitrous  and  marine  acids  are  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a thin  liquor ; the  acid  part  being  Mended 
with  a large  proportion  of  water,  without  which  it 
would  be  diffufed  into  an  incnercible  vapour:  the  vi- 
triolic ftands  in  need  of  fo  much  lefs  water  for  its  con* 
denfation  as  to  afTumc  commonly  an  oily  confidence 
(whence  it  is  called  til  of  vitriol ),  and  in  fome  circum- 
ftances  even  a folid  one.  Alkaline  falts,  and  the  fo- 
luble earths  and  metals,  abforb  from  the  acid  liquors 
only  the  pure  acid  part : fo  that  tb#  water  may  now 
be  evaporated  by  heat,  aud  the  compound  fait  left  in 
a dry  form. 

From  the  coalition  of  the  different  acids  with  the 
three  differ*  nt  alkalis,  and  with  the  fevcral  foluble 
earths  and  metallic  bodies,  refult  a variety  of  falinc 
compounds ; the  principal  of  which  fhali  be  particu- 
Lri fed  in  the  ftquel  of  this  article. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  in  its  concentrated  liquid  (late, 
is  much  more  ponderous  than  the  other  two  ; it  emits 
no  vifible  vapour  in  the  heat  of  the  atmofphrie,  but 
imbibes  moifture  which  increafes  its  weight : the  ni* 
trous  and  marine  emit  copious  corrofivc  fumes,  the 
nitrous  yclknvifh  red,  and  the  marine  white  ones.  If 
bottles  containing  the  three  acids  be  ftopt  with  cork, 
the  cork  is  found  in  a little  time  tinged  black  with 
the  vitriolic,  corroded  into  a yellow  fubftance  by  the 
nitrous,  and  into  a whitiih  one  by  the  marine. 

It  is  above  laid  down  as  a charter  of  one  of  the 
clafTcs  of  earths,  that  the  vitriolic  acid  precipitates 
them  when  they  arc  previonfly  difiblved  in  any  other 
acid  : it  is  obvious,  that  on  the  fame  principle  this 
particular  acid  may  be  diitinguilhed  from  all  others. 
This  character  ferves  not  only  for  the  acid  in  its  pure 
ftatc,  but  likewise  for  all  its  combinations  that  are  folulle 
in  water,  if  a folution  of  any  compound  (alt,  whofe 
acid  is  the  vitriolic,  be  added  to  a folution  of  chalk  in 
any  other  acid,  the  vitriolic  acid  will  part  from  the 
fubftance  with  which  it  was  before  erfmbined,  and  join 
itfelf  to  the  chalk,  forming  therewith  a compound  j 
which,  being  no  longer  foluble  in  the  liquor,  renders 
the  whole  milky  for  a time,  and  then  gradually 
fubfides. 

TMr  act'd  may  be  dillinguiditd  alfo,  in  compound 
falts,  by  another  criterion  not  lefs  llrongly  marked : 
If  any  fait  containing  it  he  mixed  with  powdered 
ch  ai  coal,  and  the  mixture  expo  fed  in  a dole  veflel  to 
a moderately  ftrong  fire,  the  add  will  unite  with  the 
diredly  inflammable  part  of  the  charcoal,  and  compofe 
therewith  a genuine  fulphur.  Common  brimllonc  is 
no  other  than  a combination  of  the  vitriolic  acid  with  a 
(mail  proportion  of  inflammable  matter.  With  any 
kind  of  inflammable  matter  which  is  not  volatile  in 
dofe  vcflcbj  as  the  coal  of  vegetables,  of  animals,  or 
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of  bitumens,  this  acid  corapofcs  always  the  fame  iden-  EU-mcm*. 
tical  fulphur.  v“"“ - 

The  nitrous  acid  alfo,  with  whatever  kind  of  body 
it  be  combined,  is  both  diftinguilhcd  and  extricated  by 
means  of  any  inflammable  fubftance  being  brought  to 
a ftatc  of  ignition  with  it.  If  the  fubjeft  be  mixed 
with  a little  powdered  charcoal  and  made  red  hot,  a 
deflagration  or  fulmination  cnfueB,  that  is,  a bright 
flame  with  a hilling  noife ; and  the  inflammahle  matter 
and  the  acid  being  thus  con  fumed  or  diflipated  together, 
there  remains  only  the  fubftance  which  was  before  com-  ' 
bined  with  ihc  acid,  and  the  fmsll  quantity  of  allies 
afforded  by  the  coal. 

Thefe  properties  of  the  nitrous  acid  deflagrating 
with  inflammable  fubftanecs,  and  ol  the  vitriolic  form- 
ing fulphur  with  them,  fctve  not  only  as  criteria  of  the 
vcipeclive  adds  in  the  various  forms  and  difguifes,  but 
liktwife  for  difeovering  inflammable  matter  in  bodies, 
when  its  quantity  is  too  fmali  to  be  fcnfible  on  othe* 
trials. 


All  thefe  acids  will  be  more  particularly  examined 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  each  of  them  apa:t.  There 
arc,  however,  a few  other  mineral  acids  which  are  of 
importance  to  be  known:  thefe  are,  aqua  regia ; acid 
of  borax;  fparry  acid ; and,  Uftly,  fixed  air , which  has 
of  late  been  called  aerial  acid,  or  acid  of  chalk . 

Aqua  regia  has  been  generally  prepared  by  a mixture 
of  certain  proportions  of  the  nitrous  and  muriatic  acid*. 
It  is  of  little  avail  in  pharmacy  whether  we  confrdcr 
it  as  a diftinct  acid,  cr  only  as  a modification  of  the 
muriatic.  It  has  been  found,  that  the  muriatic  acid 
when  dtftilled  with  manganrfe  (a  peculiar  foible  fub- 
ftance, (bowing  a remarkab’e  attraction  to  phloi/ifton), 
fuffers  a change  which  renders  it  capable  ot  diffolving 
gold  and  platina.  Whether  this  change  be  produced 
by  the  acid  acquiring  a mi  undance  of  pure  air,  or  by 
its  being  deprived  of  phlogitlon,  it  is  not  our  bufinefs  to 
decide.  This  experiment,  however,  renders  it  probable, 
that  the  nitrous  acid  in  the  common  aqua  regia  is  only 
fubferrient  to  accompliihing  the  fame  change  in  the 
muriatic  acid  which  is  produced  by  diitillmg  that  acid 
with  manganefe. 

As  aqua  regia  has  been  only  ufed  in  the  nicer  ope- 
rations in  chemiftry,  and  in  the  art  of  affaying,  we  ' 
think  it  unnereffary  to  fiy  more  of  it  in  this  place. 

The  acid  of  borax,  or  Je dative  fait  of  Homherg , may 
he  extra&ed  from  borax,  a neutral  fait,  whofe  bale 
is  mineral  alkali.  It  has  alfo  been  found  native  in 
the  waters  of  fevrrai  likes  in  Tufcany.  It  is  a light, 
cryflallized,  concrete  fait ; it*  tafte  is  fenilhly  acid  : it 
is  difficultly  foluble  in  water  ; but  the  folution  changes 
blue  vegetable  colour*  to  a red.  With  vitrefeent  earths 
it  f u fra  into  a white  gUfs : it  unites  with  the  other  al- 
kalis,  with  magndia,  and  with  quicklime.  The  falts 
rcfulting  from  thefe  combinations  are  very  imperfectly 
known.  The  tilt  has  been  called  fcJat'rve,  from  its 
fuppofed  virtues  as  an  anoJyue  and  refrigerant  remedy; 
but  modern  phyftcians  have  very  little  faith  iu  this  once 
celebrated  drug. 

The  fparry  acid  it  fa  railed  from  its  being  cxtra&ed 
from  a fulfil  called  f parry  jluor,  or  vitreous  ffnir.  It  is 
not  yet  determined  whether  it  be  a dillinct  acid;  and 
as  it  has  not  yet  been  employed  for  any  pttrpofc  in 
pharmacy,  we  think  it  would  be  improper  to  attemp©  . 
any  farther  account  of  it  here. 
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Elenct*.  Bcfides  tbe  *c?ds  sbove-meotioned,  there  have  alfo 

’ been  difeovered  acids  feemlngly  of  a particular  nature, 
in  amber,  in  arfecic*  and  in  black-lead  : but  at  thrfc 
have  not  hitherto  been  applied  to  any  ufc  in  pharmacy, 
they  cannot  properly  hrve  a place  in  (hit  article. 

We  now  come  to  the  lift*  but  perhaps  the  moft 
generally  diffused,  acid  in  nature : thia  is  the  aerial 
acid,  or 

Fixed  Air. 

54 

-re  of  In  our  pharmaceutical  hiftory  of  this  body,  we  (hall 

**'  on^v  ma^e  ufc  of  the  two  names  fixed  air  and  aerial 
acid , being  thofe  moft  generally  ufed,  and  which  in 
our  opinion  are  moft  applicable  to  our  own  fubjrtt. 
Fixed  air  it  a permanently  claftic  fluid,  being  only  fixed 
when  in  a ftate  of  combination  with  calcareous  earth 
or  other  fubftances  from  which  it  may  be  extricated. 
It  hat  received  many  different  names,  according  to  the 
fiihftancet  from  which  it  ia  di fro ^ aged,  and  to  tbe  dif- 
ferent opinions  concerning  it*  nature  : it  it  the  gas 
Jiheflre  of  He  knot,  the  fixed  air  of  Dr  Black,  the  acid 
of  chalk , cal  Armas  gas , mephitic  gas,  mephitic  arid,  and 
atrial  acid*  of  many  modem  c he  mills.  In  accommo- 
dating our  account  of  it  to  the  purpofe*  of  pliarmacy, 
it  it  moft  convenient  to  eonfider  it  as  an  arid.  The 
aerial  acid  may  be  extricated  by  heat,  or  by  other 
acids,  from  ail  calcareous  earths ; that  is,  from  all 
thofe  earths  which  by  calcination  are  converted  into 
quicklime*  foch  as  chalk,  marble,  limeftone,  fea-fhclls. 
See.  It  is  likewise  extricated  from  mild,  fined,  and 
volatile  alkali*,  and  from  magnefta  alba.  Thus,  if 
tbe  vitriolic,  or  almoft  any  other  acid,  be  added  to  a 
quantity  of  calcareous  earth  or  mild  alkali,  a briik  cf- 
fervefeence  immediately  enfuest  the  fixed  air,  or  aerial 
acid,  is  difchnrged  in  bubbles  ; and  the  other  add  takes 
its  place.  If  this  procefs  be  conducted  with  an  ap- 
paratus to  be  afterwards  deferibed,  the  aerial  acid,  now 
feparated  from  the  calcareous  earth,  may  be  received 
and  preferred  in  dole  vcifela.  When  thus  dilengaged, 
it  affumes  its  reth  chsra&cr,  vir.  that  of  a permanently 
tlaflic  fluid.  Fixed  air  ia  alfo  feparated  in  great  quan- 
tity during  the  vinous  fermentation  of  vegetable  mat- 
ters. When  a calcareous  earth  is  deprived  of  this  acid 
by  heat,  it  is  converted  into  the  cauftic  fubftance  quick, 
lime.  When  alkalis,  fixed  or  volatile,  are  deprived  by 
any  means  of  their  aerial  acid,  they  are  rendered  much 
more  cauftic,  incapable  of  cryftallizatior,  or  of  efFcr- 
vefeing  with  other  acids.  They  are  alfo  in  this  deaerated 
ftate  much  more  powerful  in  diffolving  other  bodies. 
By  recombining  this  acid  with  quicklime,  calcined 
nugnefia,  or  alkali,  any  of  which  had  been  deprived  of 
it,  thefe  fubftances  a^ain  aflame  their  former  weight 
•nl  properties.  Thefe  bodies,  then,  when  combined 
with  serial  acid,  arc  called  mild;  as  mdd  calcareous  earthy 
mild  alkali , See.:  and  when  deprived  of  this  acid  they 
arc  called  caujlic  t as  caujlic  calcareous  earths , canflic  ah 
iaS,  Sc c.  : but  as  magnefta  is  not  rendered  caullic  by 
calcination,  there  would  perhaps  be  lefs  danger  in  calling 
them  aerated  and  deaerated.  The  aerial  arid  is  more 
difpofrd  to  unite  with  cauftic  calcareous  earth  (quick- 
lime) than  with  any  othtT  fubftance ; next  to  that,  its 
attraction  is  for  fixed  alkali,  then  fur  magnefta,  and 
iaftly  for  volatile  alkali.  We  ftxall  afterwards  find  that 
thefe  relative  powers  of  the  different  fubtbyiccs  to  unite 
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with  thia  acid,  ]*y  the  fonndation  of  many  important  Vernas* 
prorcffca  in  pharmacy.  f 

When  we  pour  a fmall  quantity  of  the  aeriil  acid 
into  lime-water,  the  liquor  irrftantly  affumea  a white 
colour,  and  the  lime  gradually  precipitates,  leaving  the 
water  clear  and  t aft  cleft : the  lime  in  this  experiment 
has  abforlwd  the  acid,  and  has  therefore  become  mild 
or  aerated  earth.  The  aerial  acid  is  capable  of  being  , 
abforlred  by  water,  and  the  water  thus  impregnated 
precipitates  lime  in  lime-water;  but  if  a certain  larger 
quantity  of  this  impregnated  water  be  added,  the  lima 
is  ftdiflolved,  and  the  liquor  recovers  Its  tranfparency. 

Water  impregnated  with  aerial  acid  is  capable  of  dif- 
folving iron  ; and  in  this  way  are  formed  native  and 
artificial  chalybeate  water*.  Zinc  is  alfo  foluble  in  the 
fame  liquor.  This  acid  is  eafily  expelled  from  the 
water  by  removing  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  by 
boiling,  and  even  by  time  alone,  if  the  veil'd  be  not 
kept  ctofe  Ihut.  Fixed  airextmguifhci  flame,  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  cautioufty 
managed  : like  other  acids  it  changes  the  blue  colour* 
of  vegetable*  to  a red,  and  commaatcatrs  an  acidulous 
tafte  to  the  water  impregnated  with  it.  The  attra&ioa 
of  the  aerial  acid,  even  to  quicklime,  is  but  feeble;  st 
we  know  of  no  other  acids  whatever  that  are  not  able 
to  difen  gage  it. 

From  thefe  fevetal  fads  it  will  appear  ohvions,  that 
mild  or  efferve fling  alkalis , whether  fixed  or  volatile, 
ate  really  neutral  fait*,  compounded  of  the  aerial  add 
and  pure  alkali : like  other  adds,  it  unites  with  thefe 
bodiex,  di  mini (hes  their  caufticity,  and  cffe&s  their 
cryftaUixation.  In  fpeaking,  therefore,  of  pare  alkali , 
we  ought  to  confine  ourfeives  to  thofe  in  the  caajtk  or 
deaerated  ftate ; or,  in  other  words,  to  thofe  which  are 
deprived  of  their  fixed  air  or  aerial  acid,  with  which 
they  formed  a compound  fait.  Many  other  properties 
of  this  acid  might  be  mentioned,  hut  we  have  now  no- 
ticed all  thofe  which  we  thought  were  concerned  in  the 
bufinefs  of  pharmacy.  We  (hall  h^veoccafion  to  recur 
to  the  fubjc&  when  we  come  to  the  preparation  of  fe- 
veril  compound  drugs. 

Let  us  next  take  a view'  of  whst  pafles  in  the  com- 
binations of  acids  with  different  fukffancei. 

If  a fixed  alkaline  fait  be  united  with  a vegetable 
acid,  as  vinegar,  and  formed  into  a neutral  fait,  on 
adding  to  this  compound  fome  marine  acid,  the  acetous 
acid  will  be  difengaged,  fo  as  to  exhale  totally  in  a 
moderate  heat,  leaving  the  marine  io  pofleflion  of  the 
alkali : the  addition  of  the  nitrous  will  in  Kke  manner 
difpoffefe  the  marine,  which  now  arifes  in  its  proper 
white  fumes,  though  without  fnck  an  addition  it  could 
not  be  extricated  from  the  alkali  by  any  degree  of 
heat : cm  the  addition  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  the  nitrous 
gives  way  in  its  turn,  exhaliog  in  red  fume*,  and  leaving 
only  the  vitriolic  acid  »nd  the  alkali  united  together. 

Again,  if  any  metallic  body  be  diflblvcd  in  an  acid, 
the  addition  of  any  earthy  body  that  is  difloluble  in 
that  acid  will  precipitate  the  metal : a volatile  alkaline 
fait  will  in  like  manner  precipitate  the  earth : acd  a 
fixed  alkali  will  dillodge  tne  volatile  ; which  la  ft  being 
readily  exhaled  by  heat,  the  remaining  fait  will  be  the 
feme  as  if  the  acid  and  fixed  alkali  had  been  joined  to- 
gether st  fir  ft,  without  the  intervention  of  any  of  the 
other  bodies. 

The 
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'Ekmurf*-  The  power  in  bodies  on  which  thefc  various  tranf* 
portions  and  combinations  depend,  is  called  by  the 
TM«trari'Ck<  rnifts  ojfiaity  or  eleffhe  at t radio*  ; a term,  like  the 
po'itio)  *.  Newtonian  alt  ration,  defigned  to  exprefs  not  the  caufe, 
&c.  .fbo-  but  the  effeft.  When  an  acid  fponttneoufly  quits  & 
ditioilb  t0  un‘te  with  an  alkali,  they  fay  it  bat  a greater 

call  sHotty  or  attraSion  to  the  alkali  than  to  the  metal : and 

or  de&vc  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  fay  it  has  a greater  afEnity 
anra&on  to  fixed  alkali  thin  to  the  volatile,  they  mean  only  that 
it  will  unite  with  the  fixed  in  preference  to  the  volatile: 
and  that  if  previoufly  united  with  4 volatile  alkali,  it 
w ill  for  fake  thin  for  a fixed  one. 

The  dotfrtne  of  the  affinities  of  bodies  is  of  a very 
extenfive  ufe  in  chctnical  pharmacy  : many  of  the  offi- 
cinal proeeffc*,  as  we  (hall  fee  hereafter,  are  founded 
on  it : feveral  of  the  preparations  turn  out  very  differ* 
ent  from  what  would  be  expe&ed  by  a perfon  unac- 
quainted with  thefe  properties  of  bodies;  and  feveral 
of  them,  if,  from  an  error  in  the  procefs,  or  other 
caufcs,  they  prove  unfit  for  the  ufe  intended,  may  be 
rendered  applicable  to  other  purpofes,  by  fuch  tranf- 
pofitioos  of  their  component  parts  as  are  pointed  out 
by  the  knowledge  of  their  affinities. 
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We  (hill  therefore  fubjoin  a table  of  the  principal  Elements. 
affinities  obferved  in  pharmaceutical  operations,  formed  " 
from  that  of  the  famous  fiergman.  See  other  tables  rXpl*n»- 
for  more  general  purpofes  in  the  article  Cm  emu  try.  non  of  tha 

The  table  is  to  be  thus  underfloo.!.  The  fubltance  *»hk  of  fin 
printed  in  capitals,  on  the  top  of  each  ferie*,  has  th®*^***** 
greateft  affinity  with  that  immediately  under  it,  a left 
affinity  with  the  next,  and  fo  on  to  tHe  end  of  the  ferits: 
that  is,  if  any  of  the  remote  bodies  ha*  been  combined 
with  the  top  one,  the  addition  of  any  of  the  interme- 
diate bodies  will  difunite  them  j the  intermediate  nody 
uniting  with  the  uppermoil  body  of  the  feries,  and 
throwing  out  the  ixroote  one.  Thus,  iu  the  Gift  feries 
of  the  affinities  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  a fixed  lk*li  be- 
ing placed  between  the  acid  and  iron,  it  i*  to  be  cun-, 
eluded,  that  wherever  vitriolic  acid  and  iron  are  mixed 
together,  the  addition  of  any  fixed  alkaline  iait  will 
unite  with  the  acid,  and  occoiion  the  uon  to  he  fepa- 
rated.  Where  feveral  fubftances  are  expreffed  in  one 
feries,  it  it  to  be  underftood,  that  any  of  thofe  bodies 
which  are  nearer  to  the  uppennoft,  will  in  like  man-* 
ner  difengage  from  it  any  of  thofe  which  are  tfiorc  * 
remote. 
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Cases  of  dourer  elective  Attractions. 
By  WATER, 
f- 


1.  Epfom  filt  with 
Mild  vegetable  alkali, 

2.  Vitriolic  ammoniac 
• with 

M l!  •.incral  alkali. 


3.  Vitriolated  tartar 

with 

Nitrous  frlenite, 

4.  Vitriolated  tartar 

with 

Mercurial  nitre, 

5.  Saltpetre 

with 

Luna  cornea, 

6.  Vitriolated  tartar 

with 

Luna  cornea, 

7.  Regenerated  tartar 

with 

Mercurial  nitre, 


1.  Vitriolated  tartar  and 
Common  magnefia. 


2.  Glauber's  fait 
and 

Mild  volatile  alkali. 


t.  Vitriolic  felcnite 

aid 

Saltpetre. 

4.  Vitriol  of  mercury 
and 

Saltpetre. 


j.  Lunar  ciuftic 
and 

Cubic  nitre. 


6.  Vitriol  oF  lilver 

and 

Febrifugal  fait. 

7.  Acetous  mercurial  fait 

and 

Saltpetre. 


X.  Vitriolic  ammoniac 
with 

Common  fait, 

2.  Vitriolic  ammoniac 

with 

Regenerated  tartar, 

3.  Vitriol  of  mercury 

with 

Common  fait, 

4.  Crude  antimony 

with 

Corrofive  fuhlimate, 


By  HEAT. 
1 


| 1. Common  fa l ammoniac 
and 

Glauber’ • fait. 


2.  Acetous  ammoniacal 

(alt  and 

Vitriolated  tartar. 

3.  Glauber's  fait 

af»d 

Corrofive  fublimatc. 

4.  Butter  of  antimony 

and 

Fi&itious  cinnabar. 


Chap.  II.  Of  the  Pharmaceutical  apparatus, 

j;  One  of  the  principal  parta  of  the  pharmaceutical 
The  up; K-  apparatus  confiil 9 in  contrivances  for  containing  and 
eition  of  applying  fire,  and  for  dirc&jng  and  regulating  ita  pow* 
knportarxe  Of  thefe  contrivances  called  f*maen,  there  are 
in  pha-tniu  different  kind*,  according  to  the  cooveniency  of  the 
teutkal  place,  and  the  particular  purpofes  they  are  intended 
prepan*  to  an(\yCr.  We  fhaU  here  endeavour  to  give  a general 

U0D,'  idea  of  their  ftruilure,  and  of  the  principles  on  which 

they  arc  built;  and  for  particulars  refer  the  reader 
lo  Furnace  * and  Chemistry,,  page  45O. 


Furnaces. 


Parr  L 

Clement*. 

The  tnoft  fimplc  furnace  is  the  common  ftove,  other*  * * ( 
wife  called  the  ftrwace  for  open  frt.  This  is  ufually 
made  of  an  iron  hoop,  five  or  fix  inches  deep  ; with  a 
grate  or  fome  iron  tars  acrofstbe  bottom,  for  fupport- 
ing  the  fuel.  It  cither  Hands  upon  feet,  fo  as  to  be 
moveable  from  place  lo  place;  or  is  fixed  in  brick-work. 

In  this  laft  cafe,  a cavity  ia  left  under  the  grate,  for  re- 
ceiving the  afhes  that  drop  through  it  ; and  an  aper- 
turc  or  door,  in  the  forepart  of  ttifp  afi.-pit,  fervet  both 
for  allowing  the  afbes  to  be  occaiionally  raked  out,  and 
for  admitting  air  to  paf«  up  through  the  fuel.  This 
Furnace  is  deiigned  for  fuch  operations  as  require  only 
a moderate  heat  ; as  infufion,  deco&ion,  and  the  eva- 
poration  of  liquids.  51 

A deeper  hoop  or  body,  cylindrical,.  parallelopipc-"‘wi**lfc 
dal,  widening  upwards,  elliptical,  or  of  other  figures; 
formed  of,  or  lined  with,  fuels  materials  as  are  capa- 
ble of  foftaining  a ftrong  fire  ; with  a grate  and  afit- 
pit  beneath,  a»  in  the  preceding ; and  communicating 
at  the  top  with' a perpendicular  pipe,  or  chimney  ; 
makes  a nvinJfurnace.  ^ 

The  greater  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  chimney, *n,e  hextef 
the  greater  will  be  the  draught  of  air  through  the  fur*tbe  fire  in- 
nace,  and  the  more  intenfely  will  the  fire  burn  ; pro*crMfe<1  *a 
vided  the  width  of  the  chimney  is  fufficient  to  allow  s^^f‘ 
free  paflage  to  all  the  air  that. the  furnace  can  receive, he  ic^ea- 
through  the  grate  ; for  which  purpofe,  the  area  of  the'dicular 
aperture  of  the  chimney  fhould  be  nearly  equal  to  thc^right  of 
area  of  the  intcrfliccs  of  the  grate. 

Hence,  where  the  chimney  confift 5 of  moveablepipes,  ’’ 
made  to  fit  upon  each  either  at  the  ends,  fo  that  the 
length  can  be  occafionnlly  increafcd  or  dimioilhed,  the 
vehemence  of  the  fire  will  be  increafcd  or  diroinifited 
in  th^  fame  proportion. 

In  furnaces  whole  chimney  !s  fiacd,  the  fame  ad  van*  Another 
tage  may  be  procured  on  . another  principle.  As  the P****1**!  °f 
iotenfity  of  the  fire  depends  wholly  upon  the  quantity 
air  fucccflivcly  palling  through  and  animating  the  burn- 
ing fuel,  >t  is  obvious,  that  the  noil  vehement  fire 
may  be  fupprtffcd  or  retrained  at  pleafure,  by  clofing 
more  or  left  either  the  aih  pit  door  by  which  the  air 
is  admitted,  or  the  chimney  by  which  it  pafics  off ; at,d 
that  tbc  fire  may  be  more  or  lefs  raffed  again,  by  more 
or  lefs  opening  chofe  paffages.  A moveable  plate,  or 
regifter,  in  any  convenient  part  of  the  chimney,  affords 
commodious  means  of  varying  the  width  of  the  paffage, 
and  consequently  of  regulating  the  heat.  This  is  moilt 
conveniently  accomplilhed  by  Keeping  the  afh-pit  door 
.entirely  Ihut,  and  regulating  the  heat  by  a range  of 
holes  in  a damping  plate  ; each  hole  is  provided  with 
a proper  pin,  whereby  we  may  ihut  it  at  pJeafute  Thefe 
holea  may  be  made  to  hear  a certain  proportion  to  each 
other  ; the  fmalleft  being  confidcrcd  as  one,  the  next 
to  it  in  fize  muff  have  twice  the  opening,  the  next  to 
that  trouble  of  the  fecond,  & c. ; and  fo  on  to  the 
.number  of  feven  or  eight;  and  by  combining  thefe 
holes  varioufiy  together,  wc  can  admit  any  quantity 
of  air  from  1 to  I28f  as  1.  2.  4.  8.  16.  3s.  64. 

128.  Sec  Furnace,  p.  507. 

There  are  two  general  kinds  of  thefe  wind-furnaces 
one,  with  the  chimney  on  the  top,  over  the  middle  of 
the  furnace  ; the  other  with  the  chimney  on  one  fide, 
and  the  mouth  clear. 

4 la 
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Element*  In  the  firft,  either  the  tipper  part  of  the  furnace  it 
'contraded  to  fuch  an  aperture,  that  tb<f  chimney  may 
fit  npon  it  j or  it  it  covered  with  an  arched  dome,  or 
with  a fiat  plate,  having  a like  aperture  in  the  middle. 
As  in  this  difpofition  of  the  chimney,  the  infide  of  the 
' furnace  cansot  be  come  at  from  abdvc,  a door  is  made 
in  the  fide,  a little  above  the  grate,  for  fapplying  the 
fuel,  infpeding  the  matter  in  the  fire,  flee. 

For  performing  fufions  in  this  furnace,  the  crucible, 
or  melting  vefiel,  is  placed  immediately  among  the 
fuel,  with  a flip  of  brick,  or  fomc  other  like  fupport, 
between  it  and  the  giate,  to  keep  the  cold  air,  which 
enters  underneath,  from  ftriking  on  its  bottom. 

When  defigned  as  a reverberatory,  that  is  ford  ill  il- 
lation in  long- necked  coated  glafs  retorts,  two  iron 
■bars  are  placed  acrofs,  above  the  fire,  for  fupporting 
the  veflcl,  whofc  neck  comet  out  at  an  aperture  made 
for  that  purpofe  in  the  fide.  This  aperture  fhould  be 
made  in  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  door  above-mentioned  ; 
or  at  lcaft  fo  remote  from  it,  that  the  receiver,  fitted 
on  the  neck  of  the  diftilling  vefiel  without  the  furnace, 
may  not  lie  in  the  operator’s  way  when  he  wants  to  ftir 
the  fire  or  throw  in  frclh  fuel. 

The  other  kind  of  wind  furnace  communicates,  by 
an  aperture  in  its  back  part  near  the  top,  either  with 
an  upright  pipe  of  its  own,  or  with  the  chimney  of 
the  room  j in  which  tail  cafe,  all  othcT  pafiages  into 
the  chimney  mull  be  clofed.  Hire  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace  ferves  for  a door,  which  may  be  occafionally 
covered  with  a plate  or  tile.  Of  this  kind  is  the  fur- 
nace moll  commonly  irfed  for  fofion  in  a crucible. 

This  lafl  conftru&ion,  by  leaving  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace  clear,  affords  the  conveniency  of  letting  into 
it  a boiling  or  evaporating  pan,  a copper  ftill,  an  iron 
pot,  for  diddling  hartlhom,  an  iron  Lnd-pot,  or  other 
Kke  veflcls,  of  fuch  a fixe  that  they  may  be  fupported 
• «n  the  fnrnace  by  their  rims.  The  mouth  betn^  thus 
occupied  by  the  veflels,  a door  mull  be  made  in  the 
fide  for  fupplying  and  Aining  the  fuel. 

When  a furnace  of  this  kind  is  defigned  only  for  a 
fand -lath,  it  h mod  commodious  to  have  the  fand 
placed  on  a lo^g  iron  plate,  furnilked  with  a ledge  of 
freeftone  or  brickwork  at  each  fide.  The  mouth  of 
the  furnace  is  to  be  dofely  covered  by  one  end  of  this 
plate  ; and  the  canal  by  which  the  furnace  communi- 
cates with  its  chimney,  h to  be  lengthened  and  carried 
along  under  the  plate,  the  plate  funning  the  upper 
fide  of  the  canal.  In  this  kind  of  fand-bath,  digeftions, 
See.  requiring  different  degrees  of  heat,  may  be  car- 
ried on  at  once  ; for  the  heat  decreafes  gradually  from 
the  end  over  the  furnace  to  the  other. 

When  large  veflele,  as  dills  and  irun  pots  for  diftil- 
lr»g  hartlhom  and  aquafortis,  arc  fixed  in  furnaces,  a 
eonfidcrable  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  vefiel  is  com- 
monly made  to  reft  upon  folid  brick-wark. 

The  large  ftill,  whole  bottom  is  narrow  in  propor- 
tion to  its  height,  and  whofc  weight,  when  charged 
writh  liquor,  requires  great  part  of  it  te  be  thu9  fup- 
povtcd,  estpofes  but  a fmall  iurface  to  the  action  of  the 
fire  underneath.  To  nuke  up  for  this  difadvantage, 
the  heat,  which  rifes  at  the  further  end  of  a long  nar- 
row grate,  is  conveyed  all  round  the  fides  of  the  vefiel 
by  • fptral  canal,  which  communicates  at  top  with  a 
Sommon  chimney. 

The  pots  for  diftilling  hartlV  : tod  aquafortis  in 
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the  larger  way,  have  part  of  their  great  weight  borne  Element*, 
up  by  three  ftrong  pins  or  trunions  at  cqti.il  diftances m~'1  '' 

round  the  pot  towards  the  middle  reaching  into  a 
brick-work  : fo  that  Ic/s  fupport  being  ncccflary  under- 
neath, a greater  furface  of  the  wide  bottom  lies  c*- 
pofed  to  the  immediate  aAion  of  the  fire. 

If  a furnace,  communicating  with  its  chimney  by 
a lateral  canal,  aa  in  the  fattd  furnace  above-mentioned, 
be  carried  to  a confidrrablc  height  above  the  part 
where  this  cant!  enters  it,  and  if  it  be  filled  with  fuel 
to  the  top,  and  clofcly  covered,  the  fuel  will  hum  no 
higher  than  up  to  the  upper  fide  of  the  canal  through 
which  the  air  paffes  off ; and  in  proportion  as  this 
lower  part  of  the  fuel  confumcs,  it  will  be  fupplied 
by  that  above,  which  falls  down  in  its  place.  Hence 
in  this  furnace,  called  an  atbanor , a conllant  heat  may 
be  kept  up  for  a confiderablc  length  of  time  without 
attendance. 

The  tower  of  the  athanor,  or  that  part  which  re- 
ceives the  fuel,  is  commonly  made  to  widen  a little 
downwards,  that  the  coala  may  fall  the  more  fretly  ; 
but  not  fo  much  as  that  the  part  on  fire  at  bottom 
may  be  too  ftrongly  preffed.  A fmall  aperture  is 
made  oppofite  to  the  canal  or  flue,  or  a number  of 
openings  according  to  the  fue  of  the  furnace  and  the 
degree  of  heat  required,  for  fupplying  the  air,  which 
is  more  conveniently  admitted  in  this  manner  than 
through  the  grate,  as -the  interftices  of  the  grate  are 
in  time  choiked  up  by  the  afhes. 

This  furnace  is  defigned  only  for  heating  bodies  ex- 
terior to  it.  Its  canal  or  flue,  as  in  the  fand. furnace 
already  described,  paffes  under  a Quid-bath  or  water- 
bath  ; at  the  farther  end  of  which  it  rifes  perpendicu- 
larly to  fuch  a height,  as  may  occafion  a fuificient 
draught  of  air  through  the  fire. 

The  flue  m.iy  be  fo  wide  as  to  correfpond  to  the 
whole  height  iff  the  fire-place.  A regifter  or  Hiding 
plate,  placed  between  the  flue  and  the  furnace,  enable 
us  to  increafe  or  dimiuifti  this  height,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  quantity  of  fire,  at  pleafure.  If  the  fpace  be- 
neath the  flue  be  inclofed  to  the  ground,  the  heat  in 
this  cavity  will  be  confiderablc  enough  to  be  applicable 
to  fomc  ufeful  purpofes.  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  materials  of  furnaces,  the  fixed  Of  the 
one*  arc  built  of  bricks,  cemented  together  by  fomc tcri*1*  ®f 
good  loam  or  chi)'.  Any  hind  of  loam  or  clayry  com- 
pofition  that  is  of  a proper  degree  of  tenacity,  which, mulc 
when  made  into  a pafte  with  water  and  well-worked, 
does  not  ftick  to  the  fingers,  and  which,  when  thorough- 
ly dried,  neither  cracks  nor  melts  in  a vehement  fire, 
is  fit  for  ufe.  The  purer  and  more  tenacious  clays  re- 
quire  to  have  their  tenacity  leflened  by  an  admfiture 
of  fand,  or  rather  of  the  fame  kind  of  day  burnt  and 
grofsly  powdered. 

Smaller  portable  furnaces  are  made  of  ftrong  iron  or 
copper  plates,  lined,  to  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch  or 
mote,  with  the  fame  kind  of  clayey  compofition  ; which 
for  this  ufc  may  be  beaten  with  fome  horfcdung,  chop- 
ped draw,  or  cut  hair  or  tow. 

Very  commodious  portable  furnaces,  for  a bufinefs 
of  moderate  extent,  may  be  formed  of  the  larger  kind 
of  common  black  lead  melting-pot*;,  by  cutting  a door 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  for  the  afh-pit,  another  above 
this  for  the  fire-place,  and  introducing  a circular  iron 
grate  of  fuch  a fizc  as  may  teft  between  the  two  doors. 

Fee- 
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Element*.  For  ft  more  particular  account  of  the  method  of  pre- 

paring  furnaces,  fee  Fuxnacc. 

Baths. 

Of  two  Where  a flrong  degree  of  beat  is  requiiite,  as  in 
lundi  of  the  fufton  of  met  sis,  &c.  the  vcffel  containing  the  fub- 

hath*,  and  je A matter  is  placed  among  the  burning  fuel,  orim- 
»c  peculiar OVtr  ;t  . this  is  called  operating  in  a njLfJ 
of  fKh***CVjfo.  Where  a fmaller  heat  i§  fufficient,  ami  the  veflel 
. emplo>ed  neither  of  glafs,  or  of  the  more  tender  kinds 
of  earthen  a are,  the  faod-bath  or  water-(  ath  is  life.!  to 
defend  the  vcffcl  from  the  immediate  a&ioa  o!  the  fire, 
and  to  render  the  beat  lefs  flu&uating. 

Both  thefe  baths  have  their  peculiar  advantages  and 
inconveniences.  Ia  water,  the  heat  is  equal  through 
every  part  of  the  fluid;  whereas  in  fund  it  varies  in 
different  parts  ot  one  perpendicular  line,  decreafiug 
from  thej  bottom  to  the  top.  Waur  cannot  be  made 
to  leceivc,  or  to  tranfmit  to  vcITcls  imraerfed  in  it, 
above  a certain  degree  of  heat,  viz.  that  which  is  fuf- 
ficient to  make  it  boil;  and  hence  it  fccutci  cfl‘  dual- 
ly again il  any  danger  of  an  cxccfs  of  heat  in  thofe 
operations  wherein  the  produd  would  be  injured  by  a 
heat  greater  than  that  of  boiling  water ; but  this  ad- 
vantage renders  it  ufelefs  for  proceffti  which  require  a 
greater  heat,  and  for  which  land  or  other  folid  inter- 
im dia  are  neceflarlly  employed.  There  is  this  con- 
venience alfo  in  the  famiiatb,  that  the  heat  may 
be  readily  diminifhed  or  incrcafed  about  any  parti- 
cular veiled,  by  ratting  St  higher  out  of  the  land  or 
finking  it  deeper  ; that  different  fubjefts  may  be  ex- 
pofed  to  different  degrees  of  heat  from  one  fire  ; and 
that  it  keeps  the  veffels  ftcady.  The  fand  made  choice 
of  fhouM  be  a large  coatfe  grained  kind,  Separated 
from  tht  finer  parti  by  walhiug,  and  from  little  ftooea 
by  the  flew. 

Coatixo  ofOLAsses,  Lutes. 

Iwfome  o-  Some  proceflts  require  to  be  performed  with  glaf* 
perstimn  vcffeU  in  a naked  fire.  For  thefe  purpofes,  veffels  made 
arc&uf  d^n*  f»l*ta  Ihould  be  chofcn  t for  thefe  bear 

aiukcdfirc.rtK  fire  without  cracking,  much  bettlr  than  thofe 
’which  are  thicker,  and  in  appearance  Atonger. 

AU  ghffes,  or  other  veffels  that  are  apt  to  crack  in 
the  fire,  mull  he  cautxoufiy  nealed,  that  is,  heated  by 
flow  degree*:  and  when  the  proccfs  is  finifhrd,  they 
fhould  be  as  flowly  cooled,  unlefs  where  the  vtff.l  is  to 
be  broken  to  get  out  the  preparation,  as  in  tome  fuls- 
limations:  in  this  cafe  it  is  more  advifa'  ie  to  expofe 
the  hot  glafs  fuddenly  to  the  cold  air,  which  will  foon 
occafioo  it  to  crack,  than  to  endanger  throwing  down 
. the  fublimatcd  matter  among  the  feces  by  a blow. 

Of  the  coat-  As  * d*fcnce  from  the  violence  of  the  tire,  and  to 
InpnfgUf,  prevent  the  contafl  of  cold  air  on  fupplying  freflt  fuel, 
vcftcls.  gee.  the  glafs  is  to  be  coated  over,  to  the  tbickncf*  of 
about  balf-a-crown,  with  Windfor  loam,  foftenei  with 
* water  into  a proper  confidence,  and  beaten  up  with 

forae  horfe-dung,  or  with  the  other  clayey  compofi 
turns  above  mentioned. 

Thefe  competitions  feme  alfo  as  a lute,  fpr  fecuring 
the  iunftures  of  the  veffels  in  the  diftillation  «d  the  vo- 
latile falts  and  fpirits  of  animals  : for  the  diftillalion 
of  acid  fpirits,  the  matter  may  be  moiflened  with  a fo- 
lution  of  fixed  alkaline  fait  ;nftca<Lof  water.  For  moll 
other  purpofes,  a piece  of  wet  bladder,  or  paitc  of 


Pant 

flour  and  water,  or  of  linfeed  meal  (that  is,  the  cake  Elcmwa. 
teft  after  the.  expreflion  of  oil  of  linfeed),  arc  fufficient  '"V- 
lutes. 

Sometimes  clay  and  chalk  are  zn'xed  up  into  a ptfte, 
and  fpread  upon  flips  of  paper ; snd  fometimes  gum- 
arabic  is  ufed  inffcad  of  the  clay,  and  mixed  up  in  the 
fame  manner. 

Wet  bla  V.trs  contract  fo  flrongly  by  drying,  that 
they  not  unfrequcntly  break  the  vcffeLv : and  the  fat 
lute  ol  Mr  M-cqucr,  which  is  a compofition  of  clay 
and  chalk  with  oil,  i«  too  clofe  for-  moft  operations. 

Wheie  very  elaftic  ilearrs  arc  to  be  comienfed,  we  are 
oltcn  obiigeJ,  even  where  the  common  lutes  are  em- 
ployed, to  leave  or  make  an  opening  which  may  be 
occrdioualty  flopped  by  a plug  : by  this  means  we  give 
paffa^e  to  a pari  ot  thefe  vapours,  which  prevents  the 
builtiug  of  the  veffels  and  facilitate*  the  condenfation 
of  the  re  A.  If  we  with  to  collect  incondenfibie  va* 
pours,  we  receive  them  into  a jar  inverted  ueder  a bs- 
fon  of  uaur,  or  quick  tiller,  as  is  ufually  done  in  the 
analytisof  vegetables  by  fire. 

Betides  ihcle,  there  are  alfo  required  fume  other 
kinds  of  lutes  for  joining  veffels  together  in  ope  rations 
requiring  a flrong  heat,  and  for  Lining  furnaces  ; for 
which  fee  Chbmutrt,  n°  6:4,  6C5. 

Vzimtt 

In  this  place,  wc  lhall  only  give  the  operator  a few 
cncral  cautions  with  regard  to  the  mailer  of  the  veffels 
ctigned  for  containing  the  fubjeft  ; and  refer  their  de- 
scription, to  the  account  of  the  operations  in  which 
they  arc  employed.  See  likewife  Chemistry,  0*557, 

&c.  6j' 

Metalline  veffels  poffefs  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  bear  fudden  alterations  of  heat  and  cold,  and  of  he- [ht^J 
ing  very  flrong,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  confining  ela-of  <>fhei 
flic  fleams ; but,  except  thofe  made  of  gold  or  ftlver,vdki*. 
they  arc  readily  cotToded  by  acids,  even  by  the  mild 
ones  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Copper  veffels  btc 
corroded  alfo  by  alkaline  liquors,  and  by  fomc  neutral 
ones,  as  folutions  of  fal  ammoniac.  It  is  fenrable, 
that  vegetable  acida  do  not  aA  upon  this  metal  by  bod- 
ing, fo  much  as  by  Handing  in  the  cold  ; for  even  le- 
mon juice  may  be  boiled  in  a clean  copper  vcffel,  with- 
out receiving  from  it  any  tatie  or  ill  quality  ; whereas, 
in  the  cold,  it  foon  diffolves  fo  much  ss  to  contraA  a 
pernicious  taint.  The  tin,  with  which  copper-veffels  are 
ufually  lined,  gives  likewife  a fcnfible  impregnation  to 
acid  juices;  and  this  impregnation  alfo  is  prohaldy  not 
innocent,  more  cfpecially  as  a quantity  of  lead  » com- 
monly mixed  with  the  tin.  From  the  w*ntof  tranfparen- 
c j in  thefe  vcffcU,  we  are  alfo  deprived  of  the  advantage 
of  feeing  the  different  changes  during  the  operation. 

The  earthen  v.-ffcls  poffefs  none  of  the  deferable 
qualities  for  chemical  operations,  except  that  of  fo- 
fia  nmg  very  violeut  degrees  of  heat,  without  being 
melted  or  other  wife  changed.  Thefe  veffels  are  lew 
liable  to  external  cracks  itom  fudden  applications  of 
hcai  and  cold,  when  they  are  made  with  a certain 
proportion  01  fand,  than  with  pure  clay.  Black  lead, 
too,  n ixec  with  the  clay,  makes  the  veffels  km  sin  vio- 
lent degrees  and  fudden  alterations  of  heat  furprifuigly 
well:  crude  Jay,  reduced  to  a kind  of  fand  by  vio- 
lent heat,  and  then  mixed  with  raw  day,  is  alfo  found 
to  furniih  veffels  excellently  fitted  for  tlioie  operation* 

where 
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i crnenta.  where  Xand  might  he  corroded : bat  of  til  kinds  of 
u - 1 * earthen  wire,  the  rood  perfett  ii  porcelain,  compofei 

of  the  fineft  dlay  mixed  with  a ftony  matter  capable 
•f  xnehmg  in  a violent  heat.  This,  however,  it  too 
cofily  an  article  for  general  ufe.  Reaumur  difcovered 
a method  of  imitating  porcelain,  by  melting  the  coar* 
fer  kinds  of  glafa  with  a mixtuie  of  fand  and  clay  : 
this  ho*  Iwcn  found  to  be  nearly  of  the  colour  of  por- 
celain, to  he  much  Wronger  than  glafs,  and  to  bear 
the  mod  fudden  change®  of  beat  and  cold  that  we  have 
occaiion  to  apply.  There  haa  not  hitherto  been  any 
manufacture  of  thii  ware,  and  of  coorfc  it  baa  not 
come  into  general  ufe. 

The  common  earthen  veflels  arc  of  a loofe  porous 
texture  i and  hence  are  apt  to  imbibe  a confiderable 
quantity  of  certain  liquids,  particularly  of  thofc  of 
the  (aline  kind  | which  foon  difeover  that  they  have 
penetrated  the  vefTel,  by  (hooting  into  faline  effloref* 
ccnces  on  the  outfide.  Thofe  which  are  glaxed  have 
their  glazing  corroded  by  acids:  by  vinegar,  and  the 
acid  juices  of  fruits,  at  well  as  by  the  ftrongcr  acids  of 
the  mineral  kingdom.  And  at  tbit  glazing  coniifts 
chiefly  of  vitrified  lead,  the  impregnation  which  it 
communicates  to  thefc  liquors  is  of  a very  dangerous 
kind.  If  vinegar  be  boiled  for  fume  time  in  a glazed 
earthen  veflcl,  it  will  yield, on  being  infpiflated,  a pure 
fal  plumbi,  that  is,  a lalt  compofcd  of  lead.aod  the  ace- 
tous acid. 

The  veflels  called,  from  their  hardnefa  and  compafk- 
nefs,  Jiont  wort,  ire  in  a good  meafure  free  fro®  the 
inconveniences  of  the  coarfer  earthen  ones.  Their 
glazing  being  a part  of  the  day  itfelf,  fuperficially  vi- 
trified by  meant  of  the  fumes  of  common  fait,  appears 
to  be  proof  againft  acids, 

GJafs  vdTels  fuffer  no  cotrofion,  sad  give  no  taint, 
in  any  of  the  pharmaceutic  operations.  When,  there- 
fore, they  are  made  of  a proper  thinaefc,  when  they 
are  well  annealed,  and  when  blown  into  a fphericol 
form  fo  that  the  heat  maybe  equally  applied,  they  are 
preferable  to  all  others,  where  great  and  luddcn  changes 
of  heat  and  cold  are  not  to  take  place,  and  where 
ftrength  is  not  required  : wbet  is  called  the  JJimt  glofi, 
which  contains  a quantity  of  lead  in  its  compulsion, 
is  the  bell  for  chemical  purpofes. 

Weights* 

Two  ifindi  Two  different  kinds  of  weights  are  made  ufe  of  in 
*>f  weight,  this  country  ; one  in  the  inercrundife  of  gold  aod  fil- 
jjjj*  vrr ; the  otlier  for  slmoft  all  other  goods,  lire  firft 
I-anaacy.  ^ ^ Troy>  the  jaUcr  Avoirdupois  weight. 

The  goldfmiths  divide  the  Troy  pound  into  twelve 
ounces  i the  ounce  into  20  pennyweights*  and  the 
pennyweight  into  24  grains.  The  Avoirdupois  pound 
is  divided  into  16 ounces;  and  the  ounce  into  16  puts, 
called  d ram. 

The  pound  of  the  London  am!  Edinburgh  difpenfa- 
tories  is  that  of  the  goldfmiths,  divided  in  the  follow- 
ing manner ; 


The  pound 
The  ounce 
The  dram 
The  fcruple 


^ contain*  j 


twelve  ounces, 
eight  drams, 
.three  fcruplcs. 
twenty  grains. 
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The  medical  or  Troy  pound  is  lefs  than  the  Avoir-  Element* 
dopois,  but  the  ounce  and  the  dram  greater.  The  ,J  * 
Troy  pound  contains  $760  grains;  the  Avoirdupois 
7000  grains.  The  Troy  ounce  contains  480  grains  ; 
the  Avoirdupois  only  45  7 The  Troy  dram  60  ; the 

Avoirdupois  dram  fomewhat  more  than  27.  Eleven 
drams  Avoirdupois  are  nearly  equal  to  five  drams  Troy  ; 

12  ounces  Avoirdupois  to  nearly  1 1 ounces  Troy  ; and 
1 9 pounds  Avoirdupois  are  equal  to  fomewhat  more 
than  23  pounds  Troy. 

Thefe  differences  in  our  weights  have  occafioned 
great  confufion  in  the  pra&ice  of  pharmacy.  As  the 
druggifts  and  grocers  fell  by  the  Avoirdupois  weight, 
the  apothecaries  have  not  in. general  kept  any  weights 
adjufted  to  the  Troy  pound  greater  than  two  diams, 
uhng  Avoirdupois  ounces.  By  this  means  it  is  appa- 
rent, that  in  all  compactions,  where  the  ingredients 
are  prcfcribeJ,  fame  by  pound*  and  others  by  ounces, 
they  are  taken  in  a wrong  proportion  to  each  other; 
and  the  fame  happens  where  any  are  directed  in  hffer 
denominations  than  the  ounce,  as  thefc  fubdivifions 
ufed  by  the  apothecaries  arc  made  to  a different 
ounce. 


Mzai  USES. 


The  meafures  employed  in  pharmacy  are  the  com-The  mea* 
mon  wine  meafures.  fare*  ufed 

. , . . /W  v in phar* 

C eight  piBta  (Afor.)  . the 
contains  < fix  teen  ounces.  fame  with 

C eight  drams. 

manly  ufed 

Though  the  pint  is  called  by  Latin  writers  Ytbra  orlbr  wine* 
pound,  there  is  not  any  known  liquor  of  which  a pint 
mcafurc  anfwers  to  that  weight.  A pint  of  the  bigheft 
rc&ified  fplrit  of  wine  exceeds  a pound  by  above  half 
an  ounce  \ a pint  of  water  exceeds  it  by  upwards  of 
three  ounces  ; and  a pint  of  oil  of  vitriol  weighs  more 
than  two  pounds  and  a quarter. 

The  Edinburgh  College,  fenliblc  of  the  many  errors 
flora  the  promiscuous  ufe  of  weights  and  meafures, 
and  of  their  different  kinds,  have  in  the  lall  edition  of 
their  Pharmacopceia  entirely  rejefled  meafures,  and 
employ  the  Troy  weight  in  diredting  the  quantity 
either  of  folid  or  fluid  fubftanccs.  They  have,  how- 
ever, taken  *U  poflible  care  that  the  proportion  of  the 
firaplea  and  ftrength  of  the  compounds  (hould  neither 
be  increafed  nor  diminifhed  by  this  alteration.  This 
change  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia  rnuft  be  very 
particularly  adverted  to.  And  it  is,  we  think,  to  be 
regretted,  that  the  London  College  have  not  in  the 
1 lift  edition  of  their  Pharmacopceia  followed  the  fame 
pkn.  . . jo 

A table  of  the  weights  of  certain  meafures  of  dif- A table  of 
iferentifluids  may  on  rtiany  occafions  be  ufcful,  both  for  the  weights 
a (Biting  the  operator  ia  regulating  their  proportions 
in  certain  cafc6,  and  Jhowbg  the  comparative  gravities 
of  the  (Iuid3  thcmfclvcB.  Wc  here  infert  fuch  a table  nuidi  may 
Jfor  a pint,  an  ounce,  and  a dram  meafure,  of  thofe  li.  frequently 
►quids  iwhofc  gravity  haa  been  determined  by  experi-h*  “kfat 
znentsithat  cap  be  relied  on.  The  wine  gallon  con- 
tains 231  ^ulnc  inches ; whence  the  pint  contains  28^ 
the  ounce  ifxi»  and  the  dram  tjVt  of  • cubic  inch. 


A gallon 
The  pint 
The  ounce 


The  grain  is  equal  to  the  goWfmith’s  grain. 
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{pint weigh. liwafw  ejmcafilri:  j CH*P’  “*  °f  ,h‘  Oferatim,. 


Iwei^h*!  weigh*) 


Sect.  I.  Solctio h. 


Inflammable  Spirits. 
Ethereal  fpirit  of  wise 
Highly-reftitied  fpirit  of  wine 
Coramon-rc&ificd  fpiritof  wine 
Proof  fpirit 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  fait 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre 

Wines. 

- Burgundy 
Red  port 
Caoorjr 

Expressed  Oil*. 

Oil  olive 
Linfeed  oil 

Essential-Oils. 

OH  of  turpentine 
of  orange-peel 
of  jun  iper- berries 
of  rofemary  • 

of  origanum 
of  caraway  feeds 
of  nutmegs 
of  favio  - • 

of  hyfiop 
of  cummin -feed 
of  mint 
of  pennyroyal 
of  dill- feed 
of  fennel  feed 
of  doves 
of  cinnamon 
of  faflafras 

Alkaline  Liquors. 
Aqua  kali  ptiri,  Pbarm.  Lond. 
Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac 
Strong  foap  boilers  ley 
Lixivium  tartar! 

Acid  Liquors. 
Wine-vinegar 
Beer-vinegar  • 

Glauber's  fpirit  of  fait 
Glauber's  fpirit  of  nitre 
Strong  oil  of  vitriol 

Animal  Fluids. 

Urine 
Cows  milk 
Afies  milk 
Blood 


Watess. 
Diftilled  water  • 
Rain-water 
Spring-water 
Sea-water 

Quicksilver. 


11  t 36  336  42 

12  5 20  380  47I 

13  2 40  400  50 

14  1 36  4 53^ 

14  4 48  438  55 x 

15  2 4C  4&°  57t 

14  1 3*  426  33^ 

*5  * 36  456  57 

* 5 6 4°  475  59i 


4*o  5*i 

4*S  53f 


12  l 4 364 

408  ji 
4'9  5»i 
430  J3i 
43»  34 

43  J 54 
43®  54i 
433  55t 

443  SJi 
448  56 

448  56 

45°  5<>i 

457  57t 

458  57* 

47®  59r 
57®  49i 

S°3  6»t 


t6  o c 480  60 

*7  1 «=  5'4l  6444 
>7  ® 24  534  661 

24  O 0 J 20  <70 


*5  3 44  464  58 

15  6 56  476  S9l 
'7  4 c jaj 

20  2 40  610  764 

28  s 20  #60  1674 


47°  58I 
47J  S9» 
480  60 

484  6oi 


s SoitiTto.  is  an  intimate  commixture  of  (olid  bodie.  Tinner,  | 

- with  fluid,  into  one  feemingly  homogeneous  liquor.  oflina. 
12  The  difiolving  fluid  it  celled  a menjlruum  or  folvent ; h**  “ ri* 

l_7{  and  the  body  diflol.ed  i. died  the /oAW.  inn* 

;o  Objeftion.  hire  been  made,  and  perhaps  with  pro- 

Pr,c,y>  to  tbefe  term,  j a.  it  i«  fuppofed  that  the  two 
bodie.  uniting  in  folution  aft  reciprocally  on  etch  o- 
;7|  ‘her:  there  i»,  however,  no  danger  from  the  word, 
thtmfelve.,  if  we  do  not  derire  them  from  1 miftaken 
theory.  Solution  cannot  take  place,  unlef.  one  of  the 
jJ  bodie.,  it  leaft,  be  in  a fluid  Hate  i and  this  fluidity  it 
7 effefted  either  by  water  or  tire  : hence  folution  i.  faid 

y ; to  be  performed  in  the  humid  or  in  the  dry  fit  ay.  .Thu., 

for  inliance,  if  any  quantity  of  brimftooe  be  diffolved 
in  a folution  of  fixed  alkali,  the  brimftonc  ia  faid  to 
j.  be  diffolved  in  the  humid  •way:  but  if  the  brimfione 
8e  diffolved  by  melting  it  in  a pan  with  the  dry  alkali, 
the  folution  it  faid  to  be  done  in  the  dry  may.  The 
hepar  fulphurii  i.  the  fame  in  both.  Another  kind  or 
.j  • folution  refembling  that  by  the  dry  way,  i»,  howerer, 

1 to  he  carefully  diftinguiffied  from  it : if,  for  example, 

a P'tct  of  Glauber’s  fait  I.  put  into  a pan  oxer  the 
jp  fire,  the  fait  very  foon  alfume.  a liquid  Hate  j but  011 

4 continuing  the  heat,  it  lofe.  it.  fluidity,  and  become 

4 awhile  powder this  powder  ii  the  fait  freed  from 

4;  it.  water,  and  it  i.  found  to  be  very  refraftory.  Thi. 

j>  liquidity  depended  on  the  water  of  cryttallixation  b-. 

j4  fnK  enabled  by  the  heat  to  keep  the  ialt  in  folution, 

6 a,ul  lll«  fait  ceafcd  to  be  fluid  as  fnon  a.  it.  eryflilli- 

6 -ring  water  wa.  evaporated.  This  kind  of  foluti.n, 

g 1 then,  differ.  not  from  the  firft,  or  humid  way. 

74  If  one  of  the  two  bodie.  to  be  united  i.  tr.nfparent, 

7;  thf  folution,  if  complete,  i.  a tranfparent  compound  : 

g ^ 3hi.  r.  the  cafe  in  folution.  of  alkalis  and  calcareous 

earth,  in  acids.  But  if  the  folution  be  opaque  and 
,7  milky,  aa  i.  the  cafe  with  foap  and  water,  it  i*  then 
confidered  a.  incomplete. 

The  principal  menftrut  ufed  in  pharmicy  are,  m-Thet r«» 

0 vmm/^riu,  oi/i,  acid  and  alialmr  hyuort.  r diets 

,14  Water  ii  the  menflruum  of  all  falti,  of  vegetable ““"M 
g'tm.,  and  of  animal  geBie..  Of  falls,  it  diffolve.  only 
3 a determinate  quantity,  though  of  one  kind  of  fait  wiuz. 
more  than  another  j and  being  thus  faiur.utd,  leave, 
any  additional  quantity  of  the  fame  fait  untouched. 

3 Experiments  have  been  made  for  determining  the 

J.  quantum  of  water  which  different  fait,  require  for 

>T  the  diflolution.  Mr  Eller  ha.  given  a large  fet  in  the 

5i  Memoir,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  of  Berlin 
for  the  year  1750,  from  which  the  following  table  i> 
extrafted. 

Eight  ounce,  by  weight  of  diftilled  water  diffolved. 


>5  1 5°  45®»  57 
13  * 4c  4®°  57f 

15  3 12  46a  j7J 

15  5 »o  470  584 
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Of  refined  fugar 
Green  vitriol 
Blue  vitriol 
White  vitriol 
Epfom  fait 
Purified  nitre 
Soluble  tartar 
Common  fait 
Sal  gemmae 
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900 
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400 
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400 
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Sal  cathartic  us  Glaiahcri 
Seignette’s  fait 
Alum  • > 

Sal  ammoniac  • 

Vitriolated  tartar 
Salt  of  hartlhom 
Sugar  of  lead 
Cream  of  tartar 
Borax 
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340 

.300 

240 
240 
* 4 o 

140 
12  0 
IOO 
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Though  great  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  in 
making  thele  experiment*,  it  it  not  to  be  expefted 
that  the  proportions  of  the  feveral  fair *9  foluhlc  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  water,  will  always  be  found  exaftly 
the  fame  with  thofe  above  fet  down.  Salta  differ  in 
their  felubility  according  to  the  degree  of  thrir  purity, 
perfeftion,  and  drynefs : the  vitriols,  and  the  artificial 
compound  fait*  In  general,  differ  remarkably  in  this 
refpeft,  according  as  they  arc  more  or  lefa  impreg- 
nated with  the  acid  ingredient.  Thus  vitriolated  tar- 
tar; perfeftly  neutralized,  is  extremely  difficult  of  fo- 
lution  : the  matter  which  remains,  in  making  Glau- 
ber's fpirit  of  nitre  is  no  other  than  a vitriolated  tar- 
tar ; and  it  diffolves  fo  difficultly,  that  the  operator  it 
obliged  to  break  the  retort  in  order  to  get  it  out ; but 
on  adding  more  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  it  diffolves  with 
cafe.  Hence  many  have  been  tempted  to  ufe  an  over- 
proportion  of  acid  in  this  preparation : and  we  fre- 
quently find  in  the  (hops,  under  the  name  of  vitriola- 
ted tartar,  this  acid  foluble  fait.  The  degree  of  heat 
occafions  alfo  a remarkable  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  fait  taken  up  : in  very  cold  weather,  8 ounces  of  wa- 
ter will  diffolve  only  about  one  ounce  of  nitre;  whereas 
in  warm  weather,  the  fame  quantity  will  take  up  three 
ounces  or  more.  To  thefe  circumftances  are  probably 
owing,  in  part,  the  remarkable  differences  in  the  pro- 
portionable folubilitics  of  falts,  as  determined  by  dif- 
ferent  authors.  It  is  obfervable  that  common  fait  is 
lefs  affefted  in  ita  folubility  by  a variation  of  heat  than 
any  other  ; water  in  a temperate  date  diffolving  near- 
ly as  much  of  it  as  very  hot  water : and  accordingly 
this  is  the  fait  in  which  the  different  experiments  agree 
the  beft.  In  the  experiments  of  Hoffmann,  Neumann, 
and  Petit,  the  proportion  of  this  fait,  on  a reduction 
of  the  numbers,  cornea  on  exaftly  the  fame,  viz.  three 
ounces  of  the  fait  to  ei»ht  of  water;  Dr  Brownrigg 
makes  the  quantity  of  fait  a little  more  ; Or  Grew,  a 
dram  and  a fcruple  more  ; and  Eller,  as  appears  in  the 
above  table,  four  drams  more  : fo  that  in  the  trials  of 
fix  different  perfons,  made  probably  in  different  cir- 
cumftanecs,  the  greateft  difference  is  only  one  fixth  of 
the  whole  quantity  of  fait ; whereas  in  fome  other  falts 
there  are  differences  of  twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  of 
the  (alt.  In  the  experiments  from  which  the  table  ia 
drawn,  the  water  was  of  the  temperature  of  between 
40  and  42  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  or 
a^ove  freezing  by  about  one-feventh  of  the  interval  be- 
tween freezing  and  the  hnman  heat. 

Some  falts  omitted  by  Eller  are  here  fubjoined  ; the 
firil  is  takeu  from  Dr  Grew,  and  the  other  foar  from 
Neumann. 


Eight  ounces  of  water  diiloived, 

oz.  dr.  gr. 

Gf  fixed  alkaline  (alt  above  800 

b*l  diuretic  us  * 800 
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Sugar-candy,  both  brown  and  white  9 
Sugar  of  milk  - - o 

Effcntial  fait  of  forrcl  • o 

Though  water  takes  up  only  a certain  quantity  of 
one  kind  of  fait,  yet  when  faturated  with  one,  it  will  (kill 
diffolve  fome  portion  of  another  ; and  when  it  can  bear 
no  more  of  either  of  thefe,  it  will  (kill  take  up  a third, 
without  letting  go  any  of  the  former.  The  principal 
experiments  of  this  kind  which  have  been  made  rela- 
tive to  pharmaceutic  fubjefts,  are  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  ; of  which  the  two  firft  articles  arc  from 
Grew,  and  the  others  from  Eller. 
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Fully  (atured  with] 
Nitre 

Common  fait 
Nitre 

Common  (alt 
Volatile  alkali 
Sal  ammoniac 
Soluble  tartar 
Vitriolated  tsrtar 
Glauber's  fait 
Epfora  fait 
Borax 


Water,  32  parts  by  weight, 


diffolved  afterwards 
Sal  ammoniac  I0| 

Nitre 

Fixed  alkali 
Nitre,  near 
Nitre 

Common  (alt 
Nitre 


10  Sal  ammoniac 
7 .Common  fait 
2 ’Fixed  alkali 
4 
24 


Sugar 


Fixed  alkali 

Nitre 

Sugar 

Fixed  alkali 


(Sugar 


In  regard  to  the  other  clafs  of  bodies  for  which  wa- 
ter is  a mentlruum,  viz.  thofe  of  the  gummy  gelati- 
nous kind,  there  is  no  determinate  point  of  figuration: 
the  water  unites  readily  with  any  proportions  of  them, 
forming  with  different  quantities  I quors  of  different 
confidence.  This  fluid  takes  up  likewife,  when  aflift- 
cd  by  trituration,  the  vegetable  gummy  refins,  as  amo* 
niacum  and  myrrh  ; the  folutioas  of  which,  though 
mferfeff,  that  is,  not  tranfparent,  but  turbid  and  of  a 
milky  hue,  are  neverthelefa  applicable  to  valuable  pur- 
pofes  in  medicine.  It  mingles  with  vinous  fpirits,  with 
acid  and  alkaline  liquors,  not  with  oils,  hut  imbibes 
fome  of  the  more  fubtile  parts  of  effcntial  oils,  fo  as  to 
became  impregnated  with  their  fmcll  and  tafte.  4 

Rectified  fptrti  of  •ovine,  or  rather  alcohol,  is  the  men-Rp^ft^ 
ftruum  of  the  effcntial  oils  and  refios  of  vegetables  ; offpfrit  of 
the  pure  dtflilled  oils,  and  feveral  of  the  colouring  and  wine,  or  *U 
medicinal  parts  of  animals  ; of  fome  mineral  bituminous  o*hol,  rhe 
fnbftances,  as  of  ambergris;  and  of  foaps,  though 
does  not  aft  upon  the  expreffed  oil  and  fixed  alkaline  fPrrtjai  ojip 
falt,  of  which  foap  is  compofcd  : whence,  if  fosp  con- and  refins 
tains  any  fuperfluous  quantity  of  either  the  oil  or  falt,°f  veic- 
it  may  by  means  of  this  mcnftrmun  be  excellently  pu-  u^c#* 
rified.  It  diffolves,  by  the  aflirlance  of  heat,  volatile 
alkaline  falts ; and  more  readily  the  neutral  ones,  com* 
poftd  either  of  fixed  alkali  and  the  acetous  acid,  as  the 
fal  diurcticns,  or  of  the  volatile  alkali  and  the  nitrous 
acid,  as  alfo  the  fait  of  amber.  Sec.  It  mingles  with 
water  and  with  acids  ; ’not  with  alkaline  lixivia. 

Oils  diffolve  vegetable  rrfins  and  balfams,  wax,  ani-  o:U?d?r- 
mal-fats,  mineral  bitumens,  fulphur,  and  certain  mc-f.iivc  vi- 
talise fubftances,  partiiulaily  lead.  The  expreffed  oils  rum*  fi.b- 
are,  for  moll  of  thefe  bodies,  more  powerful  meuftrua^41116** 
than  thofe  obtained  by  diftillation  ; as  the  former  arc 
more  capable  of  fuftaining,  without  injury,  a ilrong 
heat,  which  is  in  moft  cafes  ncccfiary  to  enable  them 
to  aft.  It  is  faid,  that  one  ounce  of  fulphur  will  dif- 
folve id  three  ounces  of  expriffed  oil,  particularly  lin- 
P p 2 feed 
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feed  on  ; but  requires  fix  onsets  of  eficatial  oil,  as  tur- 
pentine. 

All  acids  Hi  Helve  alkaline  Caltr,  alkaline  earths,  and 
metallic  fubfinneva.  The  different  acids  differ  greatly 
in  their  action  upon  the fe  !aft  : one  d*' (Taking  only  fome 
particular  metals  ; and  another,  others. 

The  vegetable  acids  dilfotve  a conliderable  quantity 
of  z inc,  iron,  copper,  kad,  and  tin  ; anJ  extract  fo 
much  from  the  metallic  part  of  antimony,  as  to  be- 
come powerfully  emetic  : they  difTolve  lead  more  ret- 
diiy,  if  the  metal  be  ipreviouOy  calcined  by  fire,  than 
in  its  metallic  Ante. 

The  marine  acid  diflolves  zinc,  iron,  and  copper  j 
and  though  it  Jcarccfy  ads  on  any  other  metallic  fub- 
ftancc  in  the  common  way  of  making  folutions,  it  may 
r.everthelefs  be  artfully  combined  with  them  ail  except 
gold.  The  corrofive  fddimatc,  and  ancimoiiial  cauftic 
of  the  fhopo,  are  combinations  of  it  with  mercury  and 
the  mnaliic  part  of  antimony,  eflfeded  by  applying  the 
acid,  in  the  form  of  fume,  to  the  fubje&s,  at  the  fame 
time  alfo  Arougly  heated. 

The  niirtut  acid  is  the  common  menftruum  of  all 
metallic  fubflaocec,  except  gold  and  the  metallic  part 
of  antimony j of  which  two,  the  proper  folvent  is  a 
mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  called  aqua 


regia. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  diluted  with  water,  eafily  diflolves 
zinc  and  iron,  lo  its  concentrated  ftatc,  and  affifted 
by  a boiling  heat,  it  may  be  made  to  corrode,  or  im- 
perfectly difTolve,  moft  of  the  other  metals. 

The;  aerial  acid  diflolves  iron,  zinc,  and  calcareous 
earth  ; and  ihofe  folulions  muft  be  conduced  without 
76  beat.  , 

Alkaline  Alkaline  Axivia  difTolve  oils,  refinous  fubftancet, 

liji^ia  <hf-  fulphur.  Their  power  is  greatly  promoted  by  the 
refinoo*  **  Edition  of  quicklime  ; inlbnces  of  which  occur  in  the 
fiibftancet,  preparation  of  fosp,  arrd  in  the  common  cauftic.  Thus 
and  ful-  acuated,  they  reduce  the  fiefh,  bones,  and  other  folid 
parts  of  animals,  into  a gelatinous  matter.  This  in- 
created  acrimony  in  alkaline  falts  is  owing  to  the  ab- 
And  ion  of  their  fixed  air  $ that  acid  having  a greater 
attra&ion  for  quicklime  than  for  alkalis. 

Solutions  made  in  water  and  in  fpirit  of  wine  pof* 
fefsthe  virtues  of  thehodydiffolvcd ; whikoila  generally 
fheath  its  adivity,  and  acids  and  alkalis  vary  its  qua- 
lity. Hence  watery  and  fpirituoua  liquors  are  the  pro- 
per menftrua  of  the  native  virtues  of  vegetabk  and  ani- 
mal matters. 

Moft  of  the  foregoing  folutioos  are  eafily  effeded, 
by  pouring  the  menftruum  on  the  body  to  be  diflolved, 
and  fufferisg  them  to  ftand  together  for  fome  time 
expofed  to  a fuitable  warmth.  A ftrong  heat  is  ge- 
nerally requrfite  to  enable  oils  and  alkaline  liquors  to 
peiform  their  office  ; nor  will  acids  ad  on  fome  me- 
tallic bodies  without  its  affiftance.  The  adion  of  wa- 
tery and  fpiritaous  menftrua  is  likewife  expedited  by  a 
moderate  heat ; though  the  quantity  which  they  af- 
terwards keep  diffolved  is  not,  as  fome  fuppofe*  by  this 
means  increafed  : ail  that  heat  aerations  thefe  to  take 
up,  more  than  they  would  do  in  a longer  time  in  the 
cold,  will,  when  the  heat  ccafes,  fubfide  again.  This 
rt  U aft  is  moft  commonly  the  cafe,  though  there  may 
be  fome  infiances  of  the  contrary. 

The  adion  of  acids  on  the  bodies  which  they  dif- 
folvc,  is  generally  accompanied  with  heat,  cfFcrvcfecncc, 
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and  a copious  difebarge  of  fames.  The  Tomes  which  film**,  j 
arife  during  the  folutton  of  fome  metals  in  the  vitrio-  ’ » 
lie  acid,  prove  inflammable  ; hence  in  the  preparation 
of  the  artificial  vitriols  of  iron  and  zinc,  the  operator 
ought  to  be  cateful,  efpecially  where  the  fblutioo  is 
made  in  a narrow  mouthed  vcflel,  left  by  the  impru- 
dent approach  of  a candk  the  exhaling  vapour  be  fet 
on  fire.  This  vapour  is  the  rnflammabk  air  of  Dr 
Prieftky  and  other  modern  chctniiU. 

There  is  another  fpccics  of  folution,  in  which  the 
moiflure  of  the  air  is  die  menftruum.  Fixed  aLkahne 
falts,  and  thofe  of  the  neutral  kind,  compofed  of  al- 
kaline falts  and  the  vegetabk  acids,  or  of  fuluble 
earths  and  any  acid,  except  the  vitriolic,  and  fome 
metallic  falts,  on  being  expofed  for  fome  time  to  a 
moiit  air,  gradually  attrad  its  humidity,  and  at  length 
become  liquid.  Some  fubftuccs,  not  diflolubk  by 
the  application  of  water  in  its  grofferform,  as  the  but- 
ter of  antimony,  are  eafily  liquefied  by  this  flow  ac- 
tion of  the  acrid  moifiure.  Thia  proccfs  is  called  J*- 
Aquation. 

Sect.  II.  £irt  act  ton. 


Th*  liquors  which  diflolve  certain  fubftances  in^^* 
their  pure  ftate,  ferve  likewife  to  extras  them  from  ^U0r,c  " 
admixtures  of  other  matter.  Thus  ardent  fpirit,  the  which  <£f- 
menftruum  of  cflential  oils  and  refins,  takes  up  the  vir-  f 
tues  of  the  refinous  and  oily  vegetables,  as  water 
thofe  of  the  mucilaginous  and  faline  ; the  iasflikfa,!^ 
earthy  paru  remaining  untouched  by  both.  Water bvc  thesis 
ext ra&?  likewife  from  many  plants,  lubftancca  which -!  ^ 

by  themfelves  it  has  little  effed  upon  ; even  eifcotial™j^'^ 
oils  being,  as  we  have  formerly  obfenred,  rendered  fo*ur> 
lubk  in  that  fluid  by  the  admixture  of  gummy  and  fi- 
linc  matter,  of  which  all  vegetables  participate  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree.  Thus  many  of  the  aromatic 
plants,  and  moft  of  the  bitters  and  aftringcou,  yield 
their  virtues  to  this  menftruum. 

Extraction  is  performed,  by  macerating  or  fieeping  g 

the  fubjed  in  its  appropriated  menftruum  in  the  cold  iprrfiron; 
o k digrjling  or  circulating  them  in  a moderate  warmth  |exiM4-n. 
or  infufing  the  plant  in  the  boiling  liquor,  and  fuifciiog 
them  to  ftand  in  a covered  vcflel  till  grown  cold  ; or 
adually  boifmg  them  together  for  fome  time.  If  the 
vegetable  matter  .is  it fclf  fuccuknt  and  watery,  it  is 
fometimes  only  neceflary  to  exprefs  the  juice,  and  eva- 
poratc  it  to  the  proper  confidence. 

The  term  t&gcjlion  is  fomctfcncs  ufed  fqt  maceration  t 
and  in  this  cafe  the  procefs  is  direded  to  be  performed 
without  heat : where  this  circumftance  is  not  exprefTed, 
digeftioa  always  implies  the  ufe  of  hest.  Circulatioo 
diners  from  digeftion  only  in  this,  that  the  ftcam,  in- 
to which  a part  of  the  liquor  is  refolvcd  by  the  heat, 
is,  by  means  of  a proper  difpofition  of  the  vefltU,  con- 
der.fed  and  conveyed  back  again  upon  the  fubjed.  Di- 
et (lion  is  ufually ‘performed  in  a macrafs  (or  bolt-head), 
Florence  flafk,  or  the  like  \ cither  of  which  may  be 
converted  into  a circulatory  vcflel,  by  inverting  ano- 
ther into  the  mouth,  and  fecuring  the  jundure  with  a 
piece  of  wet  bladder.  A Angle  matrafs,  if  ita  neck  be 
very  long  and  narrow,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  effec- 
tually ; the  vapour  cooling  and  cnndenfiitg  before  it 
can  rife  to  the  top : in  a vcflel  of  this  kind,  even  fpirit 
of  wine,  one  of  the  moft  volatile  Hquora  we  know,  may 
be  boiled  without  any  conliderable  loft:  the  nfeofthis 
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EkmerAi.  mftrowieat  is  likewife  free  from  an  inconvenience  which 
,r  * ” may  in  fome  cafes  attend  the  other,  of  the  uppermost 
vtfttl  taring  bur  ft  or  thrown  off.  As  the  long  necked 
raatrafles  here  recommended  are  difficultly  filled  or 
emptied,  and  bkewifie  very  dear,  a long  gbfr  pipe  may 
be  occasionally  luted  to  the  Shorter  ones. 

Heat  greatly  expedites  extraction ; hot  by  this  means 
proves  as  injurious  to  fome  fubftaoces,  by  occafioaiog 
the  menftmem  to  take  up  their  groiTer  nnd  more  un- 
grate tui  parts,  as  it  ia  oeceffary  for  enabling  it  to  ex- 
tract the  virtues  of  others.  Thus  guaiacam  and  log- 
wood impart  little  to  aqtieotn  ltquota  without  a boil- 
ing heat  ; wbillt  even  a tm-U  degree  of  warmth  proves 
greatly  prejudicial  to  the  fine  hitter  of  eartiuua  berc- 
di&as.  This  plant,  which  infufed  in  boiling,  or  di- 
gelled  in  fenhbly  hot  water,  gives  out  anaufemu  tafte, 
fo  often  five  to  the  ftomach  as  to  promote  vomiting, 
yields  to  the  cold  element  a grateful  bahamic  bitter. 

As  heat  promotes  the  diflolving  power  of  liquids) 
Ho  cold,  on  the  other  hand,  dimiuilhct  it.  Hence  tinc- 
tures or  extractions  made  by  a co  n fid  er  able  hear,  de* 
polite  in  coll  weather  a pirt  of  their  contents,  and  thus 
become  proportionally  weaker : a circumftance  which 
deter  ves  pat  titular  regard. 

Sect.  Ilf.  Dr:rv*AiiQN» 


Va'iou»  Tmss  are  different  mctholsof  depurating  or  pn- 
nicthw'»of  rifytng  liquors  from  their  fcculencits,  according  an  the 
dc,  tatiug  liquor  itfelf  is  more  or  lefs  tenacious,  or  the  feculent 
fdi*  II-  nsatter  of  greater  or  Ids  gravity, 
qvoti.  Thin  flu  da  readily  depolite  their  more  ponderous 

impurities  upon  handing  at  ictl  for  fome  rime  in  a cool 
plaoe  ; and  may  then  be  decanted  or  poured  off  dear, 
by  inclining  the  vcfl’cl. 

Glutinous,  un&uous,  or  thick  fubftancee,  are  to  be 
liquefied  by  a fuitabk  heat  j when  the  gr offer  feculen- 
cies  will  fall  to  the  bottom,  the  lighter  srifing  to  the 
farfacc  to  be  <i<-fpum<*ted or  feummed  off. 

Whtre  the  Impurities  are  neither  fo  ponderous  as 
to  fubfide  freely  to  the  bottom,  norfo  light  as  to  srifc 
readily  to  the  fnrface,  they  may  be  fcpirated  in  great 
meafure  by  lo/t/fwre  through  (trainers  of  linen,  woollen, 
or  other  cloth;  and  more  perfectly  by  fltraticn  through 
a foft  bibulous  kind  of  paper  made  for  the  purpofe. 

The  grey  paper,  which  covers  pill  boxes  as  they 
come  from  abroad,  is  one  of  the  beft  for  this  purpofe  ♦ 
it  does  not  eafdy  break  when  wetted,  or  tinge  the  li- 
quor which  palles  through  it,  which  the  rtddifli  fort 
called  blojpxn  faftr  frequently  does.  The  paper  is  fup- 
ported  by  a funnel  or  piece  of  canvas  fixed  in  a frame. 
When  the  funnel  is  ufed,  it  is  convenient  to  put  forne 
draws  or  fmall  flicks  between  the  paper  and  its  fides, 
to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  liquor  from  prtffing  the 
paper  fo  dofe  to  it,  as  not  to  allow  room  for  the  ‘/laid 
to  tranfude.  In  fome  cafrs  a funnel  made  of  wire  is 
put  between  the  paper  and  the  glafc  funnel.  There  is 
alfo  a kind  of  glafs  funnel  with  ridges  down- its  fides 
made  on  purpofe  for  this  ufe. 

Glutinous  and  unctuous  liquors,  which  do  noteafily 
pals  through  the  pores  of  a fiber  or  drainer,  are  clari- 
fied by  beating  them  up  with  whites  of  eggs;  wh  ch 
concreting  and  growing  hard  when  heated,  and  en- 
tangling the  impure  matter,  • arife  with  it  to  the  fur- 
free  : the  mixture  is  to  be  gemly  boiled  till  the  feum 
begins  to  break,  when  the  veflei  is  tobe  removed  from 
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the  fire,  the  cruft  taken  off,  and  the  liquor  pitted  thro’  Eteaienc*. 
a flannel  bag.  » 1 . 

Decantation,  colature,  and  filtration,  are  applicable 
to  moft  of  the  medicated  liquors  that  (land  in  need  of 
porificiitiod.  Defpumatiou  ;.ud  clarification  vciy  rare- 
ly have  place ; line*  thefc,  along  with  the  impurities 
of  the  liquor,  frequently  feparatc  its  medicinal  parts. 

Thus,  if  the  dccoliion  of  poppy  brads,  for  making 
diacodium,  be  folicitoufly  feummed  or  clarified,  the 
medicine  w;ll  lofe  almoft  all  that  the  poppies  commu- 
nicated ; and  indeed  of  a mild  opiate,  turns  out  little 
ether  than  a plain  fyrup  of  fugar. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  common  fort9 
of  filtering  paper  arc  apt  to  communicate  a dilagrce- 
able  flavour;  and  hence  in  filtering  fine  bitters  or 
ocher  liquors,  whofe  gratefulnefa  is  of  primary  confe- 
qucocc,  the  part  which  paffes  through  firft  ought  td 
be  kept  apart  for  inferior  purpofes. 


SECT.  IV.  CxTSTALLIZATION. 

so 

Water,  affitled  by  heat,  diffblves  a larger  proportion  Caufe*,  na- 
of  mod  fali ne  fubllancea  than  it  can  retain  when  growo  taT\^  m 
cold  ; hence,  on  the  abatement  of  the  beat,  a part  of^laUi' 
the  fait  feparates  from  the  menftruum,  and  concretes  Afiju, 
at  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  vrffel.  The  concretions, 
unlcfs  too  haftily  formed  by  the  fuddeu  cooling  of  the 
liquor,  or  difturbrd  in  their  coalefcence  by  agitation, 
or  other  timilar  caufes,  prove  traafparent  and  of  regu- 
lar figures,  refe  raiding  ia  appearance  the  natural  fpriog- 
017  flats. 

•Saits,  difTulved  in  a large  quantity  of  water,  may  in 
like  manner  be  recovered  from  it  in  their  crylblline 
form,  by  boiling  down  the  folution,  till  fo  much  of  the 
fluid  has  exhaled  as  that  the  remainder  will  be  too 
little  to  keep  the  frit  dtiTolvcd  when  grown  perfectly 
cold.  It  is  cuftomnry  to  continue  the  evaporation  till 
the  fait  fhows  a difpofition  to  concrete  even  from  the 
hot  water,  by  forming  a pellicle  on  that  part  which  is 
lead  hot,  tvs.  on  the  furfacc.  If  large,  beautiful,  and 
perfectly  figured  cryilais  are  required,  this  point  ia 
fomewhat  too  late  : lor  if  the  fait  tkua  begins  to  coa- 
lefee  whilft  coufidcrably  hot,  on  being  removed  into  a 
cold  plate  its  particles  will  run  too  haftily  and  irregu- 
larly together : the  pellicle  at  the  fame  time  falling 
down  through  the  liquor,  proves  a farther  difiurbance 
to  tbe  regularity  of  the  cryllallixation. 

In  order  to  perform  this  procefs  in  perfection,  the 
evaporation  mult  be  gentle,  and  continued  no  longer 
than  till  fome  drops  of  the  liquor,  let  fall  on  a cold 
glsfs'pLatc,  ciifcovcr  cry  fla)  line  filament*.  When  this 
mark  of  fuiEcient  exhalation  appears,  the  vclTcl  ia  to 
be  immediately  removed  from  the  lire  into  a Jcf*  warm 
but  not  culJ  place,  and  covered  with  a cloth  to  pte- 
vent  the  accefs  of  cold  air,  aud  conlequently  the  for- 
mation of  a pellicle. 

The  fixed  alkalis,  efpecially  the  mineral,  when  fully 
fat  un  ted  with  fixed  air  or  the  aerial  acid,  adurac  a 
cryfl.lline  form  ; but  thde  cryilais  ure  not  fo  perfect 
as  when  the  fame  alkalis  are  united  with  the  other 
acids ; the  volatile  alkalis  cannot  cry  flail  iac,  bccaufe 
they  efcape  before  the  menftruum  exhales. 

Some  even  of  the  other  neutral  falts,  particularly 
thole  of  which  certain  metallic  bodies  are  the  bafis, 
are  fo  ftrongly  retained  by  the  aqueous  ti  fid,  as  not  to 
exhibit  any  appearance  ul  cryftalluatiou,  uu.eU  louse 

other 
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> k tienH.  other  fobftance  be  added,  with  which  the  water  has  a 

*** ■—v'—- ' greater  affinity.  The  Table  of  Affinity  fhows  that 
fpirit  of  wine  is  fuch  a fubftance  ; by  the  prudent  ad- 
dition of  which,  thefe  kinds  of  fait  feparate  freely  from 
the  menftrutmi,  and  form  large  and  beautiful  cryftals 
fcanely  obtainable  by  any  other  meant. 

The  operator  muft  he  carcml  not  to  add  too  much 
of  the  fpirit ; left,  instead  of  a gradual  and  regular 
cryftallization,  the  bafts  of  the  fait  be  haftily  precipi- 
tated in  a powdery  form.  One-twentieth  part  of  the 
wright  of  the  liquor  will  in  mod  cafei  be  a fufficicnt, 
and  in  fonie  too  Urge  a quantity. 

Different  fait*  require  different  quantities  of  water 
to  keep  them  diffolved:  and  hence,  if  a mixture  of  two 
or  more  be  diffolved  m this  fluid,  they  will  begin  to 
feparate  and  cryflallize  at  different  periods  of  the  eva- 
poration. Upon  this  foundation,  falls  are  freed  not 
only  from  fuch  impurities  as  water  is  not  capable  of 
» ciifolving  and  carrying  through  the  pores  of  a filter, 
but  likewise  from  admixtures  of  each  other  t that 
which  requires  moft  water  to  diffolve  (hooting  firft  in- 
to cryffals. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  a fait,  when  cryftalli- 
xing,  ftih  retains  and  combines  with  a certain  portion 
of  water : this  water  is  not  effentiai  to  the  fait  as  a 
fait,  but  is  effmtial  to  a fait  as  being  cryftallizcd  ; it 
is  therefore  called  by  the  chemifts  the  water  of  cryftal- 
fixation.  The  quantity  of  this  water  varies  in  different 
falls : In  fome  of  them,  as  in  Glauber's  fait,  alum, 
and  copperas,  it  makes  up  about  one  half  of  their 
•weight;  in  others,  as  in  nitre,  common  fait,  and  ef- 
pecially  fclentus,  it  is  in  very  fmall  quantity.  Aa 
lilts  unite  to  the  water  of  their  cryftallization  by  their 
attra&ion  for  water  alone,  we  accordingly  find  that 
this  water  is  perfeftly  pure,  and  contains,  in  complete 
cryftal*,  no  fubftance  foreign  to  the  fait.  Salts  not 
only  differ  in  the  quantity  of  water  ncceffary  to  their 
folution,  but  fome  of  them  arc  aifo  foluble  with  e^ual 
facility  io  cold  aa  in  hot  water.  Sometimes  then  we 
employ  evaporation;  fometimea  cooling;  and  at  other 
times  both  thefe  expedients  are  ufed  alternately,  to  fe- 
parate different  falta  diffolved  in  the  fame  liquor.  It 
!s  obvious,  then,  that  thofe  which  are  nearly  or  equally 
foluble  in  cold  as  in  boiling  water,  can  only  be  cry- 
ftallizcd by  evaporation  ; thofe  again,  which  are  much 
more  foluble  in  boiling  than  in  cold  water,  are  to  be 
feparated  by  cooling.  Of  the  firft  of  thefe  is  common 
or  marine  fait ; of  the  latter  is  nitre  or  faltpctre.  It 
remains,  then,  that  wc  fhould  know  how  to  feparate 
thefe  two  falts,  when  both  of  them  happen  to  be  dif- 
fcftved  in  the  dime  water  ; this  method  ccr.fifts  in  alter- 
nate evaporation  and  cooling.  If  in  fuch  a folution  a 
pellicle  appears  in  the  boiling  liquor  before  cryftals 
can  he  formed  in  the  cooling,  we  then  conclude  that 
the  common  fait  predominates  : In  this  cafe  we  eva- 
porate the  water,  and  feparate  the  common  fait  as  faft 
as  it  is  formed,  till  the  liquor  on  cooling  (hows  cry- 
, ftals  of  nitre  : we  then  allow  the  nitre  to  cryftallize  by 
cooling.  After  all  the  nitre  which  had  been  rlilfolved 
hy  the  heat  alone  has  now  feparated  by  cooling,  we 
refume  the  evaporation,  and  feparate  the  common  fait 
till  the  cooling  liquor  again  fhows  cryftals  of  nitre. 
We  thus  repeat  the  fame  feries  of  operations,  by  which 
mean*  thefe  two  falls  may  be  alternately  cryflallized  ; 
the  one  by  evaporation,  the  other  by  cooling,  till  they 
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are  perfectly  feparated  from  each  other.  If  in  the  be-  Bkmnn*. 
ginning  of  the  operation  the  liquor  had,  upon  trial,  - « 
given  cryftals  of  nitre  by  cooling,  before  any  pellicle 
appeared  on  its  farface  when  boiling,  this  would  have 
indicated  that  the  nitre  was  predominant  in  the  folu- 
tion ; the  nitre  in  this  cafe  would  have  been  cryftal- 
lixed,  fitft  by  cooling,  till  the  quantity  of  nitre  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  common  (alt  having  been  feparated, 
the  common  fait  would  next  have  cryftallixcd  in  its 
turn  by  evaporation.  The  example  we  have  now 
given  may  be  applied  to  other  falta,  or  to  a number 
-of  falbS  which  may  happen  to  be  diffolved  in  the  fame 
liquor.  For  though  there  are  few  fo  completely  fo- 
luble in  cold  water  as  common  fait,  and  few  fo  fcan- 
tily  as  nitre  ; yet  there  are  fearedy  two  falta  which 
either  precifely  (how  the  fame  folubility  or  the  fame 
appearance  of  their  cryftal).  It  » obvious,  too,  that 
by  cryftallization  we  difcover  the  peculiar  predominant 
fait  in  any  folution  of  mixed  faline  matter;  but  as  one 
fait  always  takes  down  a fm  ill  portion  of  another,  it  ia 
neceflary  to  rcdiffolve  the  firft  produ&s,  and  repeat 
the  cryilallizatioo,  in  order  to  render  the  feparation 
complete. 

We  fee,  then,  that  though  the  cryftal  appearance 
and  form  does  not  alter  the  fait  itfelf,  yet  that  thia 
procefs  affords  an  elegant  method  of  difeovering  com- 
pound folutions  of  falts,  of  judging  of  their  purity, 
and  laftly  of  feparating  different  falts  very  completely 
from  each  other.  Cryftallization,  then,  is  one  of  the 
moft  important  agent  a in  pharmacy,  and  ought  to  be  * 
well  underftood.  We  ihall  attempt  to  explain  the 
particular  management  in  cry  ftallix  iog  particular  falta, 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  each  of  them  feparately. 

Sect.  V.  PtsciriT.irioK. 

Bv  this  operation  bodies  are  recovered  from  their  Nature^ 
folutioni  by  means  of  the  addition  of  fome  other  fub-  precipo- 
ftar.ee,  with  which  cither  the  menftruum  or  the  body 
diffolved  have  a greater  affinity  than  they  have  with 
each  other.  o f perform 

Precipitation,  therefore,  is  of  two  kinds ; one,  where  *>*g 
the  fubftioce  fuperadded  unites  with  the  menftruum, 0PcflU3, 
and  occafiom  that  before  diffolved  to  be  thrown  down; 
the  other,  in  which  it  unites  with  the  diffolved  body, 
and  falls  along  with  it  to  the  bottom.  Of  the  firft,  we 
have  an  example  in  the  precipitation  of  fulphur  from 
alkaline  lixivia  by  the  meana  of  acids ; of  the  fiecond, 
in  the  precipitation  of  mercury  from  aquafortis  by  lea- 
fall,  or  its  acid. 

The  fuhje&sof  this  operation,  as  well  thofe  wbich 
are  capable  of  being  precipitated  as  thofe  which  preci- 
pitate them,  will  icailily  sppear  from  infpc&ion  of  the 
Table  of  Affiuity.  See  Chemistry,  page  438.  The 
manher  of  performing  it  is  fo  fimple,  aa  not  to  ftand  in 
need  of  nny  particular  directions ; no  more  being  re- 
quired than  to  add  the  precipitant  by  degrees  as  long 
as  it  continues  to  occafiou  any  precipitation.  When 
the  whole  of  the  powder  has  fallen,  it  is  to  be  well  eJttl- 
torated , that  is,  wafhed  in  fcveral  frdh  parcels  of  water, 
and  afterwards  dried  for  ufe. 

Where  metals  arc  employed  as  predpitants,  as  ia 
the  puiification  of  martial  vitriol  from  copper  by  the 
addition  of  frcfli  iron,  they  ought  to  be  perft&ly  cl  cut 
and  free  from  any  rufty  or  greafy  matter ; otherwise 
they  will  col  readily,  if  at  ad,  diffolve,  and  confequeot- 

ir 
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Element!.  Jy  the  precipitation  will  not  fuccced  ; for  the  fi;bft*nce 

' "~''f  to  be  precipitated  fepsrates  only  by  the  additional  one 
diffolving  and  taking  it*  place.  The  feparated  powder 
often,  inftead  of  foiling  to  the  bottom,  lodges  upon 
the  precipitant ; from  which  it  muft  be  occasionally 
fhaken  off,  for  reafons  fufficiently  obvious. 

Though  in  this  operation  the  precipitated  powder 
is  generally  the  part  required  for  ufc,  yet  fomc  advan- 
tage may  frequently  be  made  of  the  liquor  remaining 
after  the  precipitation.  Thus  when  fixed  alkaline  fait 
is  diffolved  in  water,  and  fulphur  diflolved  in  this  lixi- 
vium, the  addition  of  acids  frparatca  and  throws  down 
the  fulphur  only  in  virtue  of  the  acid  uniting  with  and 
neutralizing  the  alkali  by  which  the  fulphur  was  held 
diffolved  t confeqaently,  if  the  precipitation  be  made 
with  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  the  acid  gradually  dropt  in 
till  the  alkali  be  completely  fatiated,  that  is,  as  long  aa 
it  continues  to  occafion  any  precipitation  or  turbidnefs, 
the  liquor  will  yield,  by  proper  evaporation  and  cryftal- 
lization,  a neutral  f It,  compofed  of  the  vitriolic  acid 
and  fixed  alkali,  that  if,  vitriolated  tartar.  In  like 
manner,  if  the  precipitation  be  made  with  the  nitrous 
acid,  a true  nitre  may  be  recovered  from  the  liquor ; 
if  with  the  marine,  the  fait  called  fpiritut  /alii  mnrtni 
coaguldtui  ; and  if  with  the  acid  of  vinegar,  the  fal 
diurciiau. 


Sr.CT.  VI.  El'AfOkATiaS. 
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Eva  roxATiow,  the  third  method  of  recovering  folid 
bodies  from  their  folutions,  is  effected  by  the  means  of 
heat;  which  evaporating  the  fluid  part,  that  is,  forcing 
it  off  in  fleam,  the  matter  which  was  diffolved  therein 
. is  left  behind  in  its  folid  form. 

The  genr  al  rules  for  evaporation  are,  to  place  the 
matter  in  a flat,  fhallow,  wide  veffel,  fo  that  a large 
furface  of  the  liquor  may  be  prtfeoted  to  the  air  5 for 
it  is  only  from  the  futface  that  evaporation  takes  place. 
The  degtee  of  heat  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
volatility  of  the  fubflance  to  be  evaporated,  and  to  the 
degree  of  the  fixity  of  the  matter  to  be  left : thus,  the 
lefs  fixed  the  matter  to  be  left  is,  and  the  more  flrongly 
it  adheres  to  the  volatile  parts,  the  lefs  the  degree  of 
heat  ought  to  be  ; and  in  fuch  cafes,  too,  a forcible 
current  of  air  is  fometimes  fcarcely  admiflihle  : on  the 
contrary,  when  the  matter  to  be  evaporated  is  not  very 
volatile,  and  when  the  matter  to  be  left  is  very  fixed, 
and  does  not  adhere  flrongly  to  the  volatile  part,  the 
evaporation  may  be  uiged  by  a ftrong  beat,  aided  by  a 
current  of  air  direded  upon  the  furface  of  the  liquor. 

This  procefs  is  applicable  to  the  folutions  of  all  thefe 
fubflanccs  which  are  lefs  volatile  than  the  mcoflruum, 
or  which  will  not  exhale  by  the  heat  requifite  for  the 
evaporation  of  the  fluid  ; as  the  folutions  of  fixed  alka- 
line lilts ; of  the  gummy,  gelatinous,  and  other  inodo- 
rous parts  of  vegetables  and  animals  in  water  ; and  of 
many  refinous  and  odorous  fubftsnces  in  fpirit  pf  wine. 

Water  cxtrs&s  the  virtues  of  fondry  fragrant  aro- 
matic herbs,  almoft  aa  perfcAly  as  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine ; but  the  aqueous  infufiona  aie  far  from  being 
equally  foiled  to  this  procefs  with  thofe  made  in  fpirit, 
wateT  carrying  off  the  whole  odour  and  flavour  of  the 
fuh}c&  which  that  lighter  liquor  lravet  entire  behind 
it.  Thus  a watery  infufion  of  mint  lofes  in  evaporation 
the  fmell,  tafie,  and  virtues,  of  the  herb  ; whilfl  a tinc- 
ture drawn  with  pure  fpirit,  yields  on  the  fame  treat- 
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ment  a thick  balfamic  liquor,  or  folid  gummy  refin, 
extremely  rich  in  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  mint. 

In  evaporating  thefe  kinds  of  liquors,  particular  care 
muft  be  had,  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs,  that  the 
heat  be  very  gentle  ; otherwife  the  matter  as  it  grows 
thick  will  burn  to  the  veffel,.  and  contract  a difagree- 
ablc  fmeti  and  taftc  ; this  burnt  flavour  is  called  rro/v- 
reuma.  The  liquor  ought  to  he  kept  ftirring  during  the 
evaporation  ; otherwife  a part  of  the  matter  concretes 
on  the  furface  expofed  to  the  air,  and  forms  a pellicle 
which  impedes  the  farther  evaporation. 


Element*. 


Sect.  VII.  DitrtiiAtiore. 

. . . It 

In  the  foregoing  operation  fluids  arc  rarefied  by  heat  The  nature 
into  fleam  or  vapour,  which  is  fuffered  to  exhale  in  the0/ diflil'x- 
air,  but  which  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  diflillation  to  Cdlkfl^^1 
and  preferve.  For  this  purpofe  the  fleam  is  received^  jRI  tj.g. 
in  proper  veffel*,  luted  to  that  in  which  the  fubjcA "is manner  *f 
contained;  and  being  there  cnoled,  condcnfca  into  a P ’* form- 
fluid  form  again. 

Theie  are  two  kinds  of  diflillation  ; by  the  one,  the  • 
more  fut tile  and  volatile  parts  of  liquors  are  elevated 
from  the  groffer;  by  the  other,  liquids  incorporated 
with  folid  bodies  are  forced  out  from  them  with  vehe- 
mence by  fire. 

To  the  firft  belong  the  diflillation  of  the  pure  infl  un- 
mable  fpirit  from  vinous  liquors  ; and  of  fuch  of  the  ac- 
tive parts  of  vegetables  as  arc  capable  of  being  extracted 
by  boiling  water  or  fpirit,  and  at  the  fame  time  of 
arifing  along  with  their  fleam. 

As  boiling  water  extrafls  or  diffolvcs  the  effential 
oils  of  vegetables,  while  blended  with  the  other  prin- 
ciples of  the  fubjc&,  without  faturation,  but  imbibes- 
only  a determinate,  and  that  a fmall  proportion  of  them, 
in  their  pure  ftate  ; as  thefe  oils  are  the  only  fubflanccs 
contained  in  common  vegetables,  which  prove  totally 
volatile  in  that  degree  of  heat ; and  as  it  is  in  them 
that  the  virtues  of  aromatics,  and  the  peculiar  odour 
and  flavour  of  all  plants,  relide ; — it  is  evident,  that 
water  may  be  impregnated  by  diflillation,  with  the 
more  valuable  parte  of  many  vegetables  : that  this  im- 
pregnation is  limited,  the  oil  arifing  in  this  procefs 
pure  from  thofc  parts  of  the  plant  which  before  render- 
ed it  foluble  in  water  without  limitation  ; bcnce  the 
greatefl  part  of  the  oil  Separates  from  the  diflillcd 
aqueous  liquor,  and,  according  to  its  greater  or  lefs 
gravity,  cither  finks  to  the  bottom  or  fwims  on  the 
furface : that  confcqucntly  infufions  and  diflillcd  wa- 
ters arc  very  different  from  each  other  ; that  the  firft 
may  be  rendered  ftrongcr  by  pouring  the  liquor  on 
frcih  parcels  of  the  fubjecl  ; hut  that  the  Utter  cannot 
be  in  like  manner  improved  by  cuhobatmg  or  rcdiflil- 
ling  them  from  frefh  ingredients. 

As  the  oiU  of  many  vegetables  do  oot  freely  diftil 
with  a lefs  beat  than  that  in  which  water  boils  ; as. 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine  is  not  fufceptible  of  this  degree 
of  beat;  and  as  this  menftruum  totally  diffolves  thefe 
oils  in  their  pure  ttate  ; it  follows,  that  fpirit  elevates 
for  left  front  moft  vegetables  than  water  ; but  that  ne- 
verthclcfo  the  diflillcd  fpirily  by  keeping  all  that  it 
does  elevate  perfectly  diffolved,  may,  in  fome  cafes, 
prove  as  ftrong  of  the  fubjeft  as  the  diflillcd  war er. 

The  more  gentle  the  heat,  and  the  flower  the  diftiT-  • 
lation  goes  on,  the  volatile  parts  are  the  more  perfect- 
ly feparated  in  their  native  date. 
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3°4  PHARMACY.  Tml 

Elcnvnt*.  It  may  be  obfcrved,  that  as  the  part*  which  are  and  fljwcrn  of  benzoin;  mercurial  preparation!',  and  Eicwetfc. 

preferred  in  evaporation  cannot  arife  in  diftUlatioa,  fulphur.  Bodies  of  thcmfclves  not  volatile,  are  fire. ' ^ 

the  liquor  remaining  after  the  diftillation,  properly  de-  quently  made  to  fublime  by  the  mixture*  of  volatile 
purated  and  iofpiffated,  will  yield  the  fame  extracts  as  ones  : thas  iron  is  carried  up  by  fal  ammoniac  in  the 
thofc  prepared  from  the  tindurc  or  deeoAion  of  the  preparation  of  the  forts  martiales,  or  Jermm  ammmi a- 
fubjell  made  on  purpofc  for  that  ufe;  the  one  of  thefe  cult. 


operations  collecting  only  the  volatile  pirts,  and  the 
other  the  more  fixed  ; fo  that  where  one  fubjeft 
contains  medicind  parts  of  both  kinds,  they  may  thus 
be  obtained  diftin&,  without  one  being  injured  by 
the  procefs  which  collcfts  the  other. 

The  fubjtds  of  the  fecond  kind  of  diftillation  are, 
the  grofs  oils  of  vegetables  and  animals,  the  mineral 
aci J fpirits,  and  the  metallic  fluid  quickfilver ; which 
as  they  require  a much  ftronger  degree  of  heat  to  ele- 
vate them  than  the  foregoing  liquors  ctn  fuftain,  fo 
they  likewife  condenfe  wi^out  arifing  fo  far  from  the 
adion  of  the  fire.  The  diftillation  of  thefe  is  perform- 
ed in  low  glafa  vcffels,  called,  from  their  neck  being 
bent  to  one  fiJe,  retom  : to  the  farther  end  of  the 
• neck  a receiver  is  luted,  which  Handing  without  the 
furnace,  the  vapours  foon  condenfe  in  it,  without  the 
ufe  of  a refrigeratory':  neverthelcfs,  to  promote  this  ef- 
fect, forae  are  accuftomed,  cfpecially  in  warm  weather, 
to  cool  the  receiver,  by  occafioiully  applying  wet 
‘clothes  to  it,  or  keeping  it  partly  immerfed  in  a veffel 
*of  cold  water. 

The  «apours  of  feme  fubflances  are  fo  fluggiJh,  or 
flrongly  retained  by  a fixed  matter,  as  fcarcc  to  arife 
even  over  the  low  neck  of  the  retort.  Thefe  arc  moft 
comroodioufly  diftillcd  in  ftraight -necked  earthen  vef- 
fels  called  lo^neeh,  laid  on  their  lidcs,  fo  that  the  va- 
pour paffes  off  laterally  with  little  or  no  afeent : a re- 
ceiver is  luted  to  the  end  of  the  neck  without  the  fur- 
nace. In  this  manner,  the  acid  fpirit  of  vitriol  is  di- 
Billed.  The  mstter  which  remains  in  the  retort  or 
longneck,  after  the  diftillation,  is  vulgarly  called  eafmt 
morimm. 

In  thefe  diftilHtiona,  a quantity  of  elaftic  air  is  fre- 
quently generated  ; which,  unlcfs  an  exit  be  allowed, 
blows  off  or  burfts  the  receiver.  The  danger  of  this 
may  in  good  mcafure  be  prevented,  by  flowly  railing 
the  fire  ; bnt  more  effectually  by  leaving  a fmsll  hole 
in  the  luting,  to  be  occafionally  opened  or  ftopt  with 
a wooden  plug;  or  inferring  at  the  juncture  an  up- 
right pipe  of  fuch  a height,  that  the  fteam  of  the  di- 
ftilUng  liquor  may  not  be  ahle  to  rife  to  the  top ; but 
sc  is  ft  ill  better  done  by  fitting  to  the  apparatus  other 
vtffels,  by  which  their  vapours  may  be  condenfed. 
For  the  procefs  of  difti'lling,  and  the  apparatus  made 
ufe  of,  fee  Distillation;  and  Chemistst,  0*574. 

SlCT.  VIII.  SctLt MAT !0 N. 

Of  ihVfjl-  As  all  fluids  are  volstile  by  heat,  and  confcquently 
limaf.cn  capable  of  being  feparated,  in  moll  cafes,  from  fixed 

ot  fulid*.  matters,  by  the  foregoing  procefs;  fo  virions  folk! 

bodies  are  fubje&ed  to  a limilar  treatment.  Fluids  are 
faid  to  d'JHl,  and  folids  to  fublitre  ; though  fomethnes 
both  are  obtained  in  one  and  the  fame  operation.  If 
the  fublimirig  matter  concretes  into  a mats,  it  is  com- 
monly called  a fMhnate  i if  into  a powdery  form, 

Jfcww. 

The  principal  fubjeAs  of  this  operation  are,  volstile 
alkaline  falts ; neutral  felts,  compcfed  of  volatile  al- 
kalis and  acids,  as  fal  ammoniac  j the  fah  of  amber, 


The  fumes  of  folid  bodies  in  clofe  veffds  rife  but 
little  way,  and  adhere  to  that  part  of  the  veffel  where 
they  concrete.  Hence  a receiver  or  condcnfer  is  left 
neceffsry  here  than  in  the  preceding  operation;  a fingle 
veffel.  as  a matrafs,  or  tall  phial,  or  the  lske,  being  fre- 
quently fufficient. 

Sect.  IX.  Extxkssion. 

Tm  prefs  is  chiefly  made  ufe  of  for  forcing  out 
juices  of  fucculent  herbs  and  fruits,  and  the  iofipid  oils  irttbw  *4 
of  the  un&uous  feeds  and  kernels.  jsiew,  Ac. 

The  harder  fruits,  as  quinces,  require  to  be  prt- 
vioufly  well  beat  or  ground  ; but  herbs  are  to  be  only 
moderately  bruifed.  The  fubjed  is  then  included  in  n 
hair  bag,  and  preffed  between  wooden  plates,  in  the 
common  (.Tcw-prefe,  as  long  as  any  juice  runs  from 
it. 

The  expreflion  of  oils  is  performed  nearly  in  tht 
fame  manner  as  that  of  juices : only  here,  iron-platta 
are  fuhftitnted  for  the  wooden  ones  there  made  ufe  of. 

The  fubjett  is  well  pounded,  and  included  in  a Wrong 
canvas  bag,  between  which  and  the  plates  of  the  prefe 
a haircloth  is  interpofed. 

The  infipid  oils  of  all  the  unduous  feeds  are  obtain- 
ed, uninjured,  by  this  operation,  if  performed  without 
the  ufe  of  heat  1 which,  though  it  greatly  promotes 
the  extraction  of  the  oil,  at  the  fame  time  impieties  an 
ungrateful  flavour,  and  iocreafes  its  difpofition  to  grow 
rancid. 

The  oils  expreffed  from  aromatic  fuhftances  gene- 
rally cany  with  them  a portion  of  their  effential  oil  | 
hence  the  fcncll  and  flavour  of  the  expreffed  oils  of  nut- 
megs and  mace.  They  are  very  rarely  found  impreg- 
nated with  any  of  the  other  qualities  of  the  fubjc&  : 
oil  of  muftard-feed,  for  inftance,  is  as  foft  and  void  of 
acrimony  as  that  of  the  almond,  the  pungency  of  the 
muftard  remaining  entire  in  the  cake  left  after  the  ex- 
preflion. 

Sect.  X.  Exsiccation. 

T«r*t  are  two  general  methods  of  exficcating  or 
drying  moift  bodies;  in  the  one,  tbtir  humid  parts  are 
exhaled  by  heat ; in  the  other,  they  ire  imbibed  orficcatiagw' 
abforbed  by  fuhftances  whofe  foft  and  fpongy  texture  drying 
adapts  them  to  that  ufe.  Bodies  intimately  combined  moift  to“ 
with,  or  diffolvod  in  a fluid,  as  recent  vegetables  and^** 
their  juices,  require  the  firft  ; fuch  as  are  only  hiper- 
ficially  mixed,  as  when  earthy  or  iadifloluble  powders 
are  ground  with  water,  are  comroodioufly  feparated 
from  it  by  the  fecond. 

Vegetables  and  their  parts  are  u finally  ex  Gera  ted  by 
the  natural  warmth  of  the  air:  the  affiftance  of  a gentle 
artificial  heat  rosy,  net  rrthefefs,  in  general,  be  not 
only  frfdy,  but  advsnrtgeoufly,  had  recourfe  to.  By 
a moderate  fire,  eves  the  more  tender  flowers  may  be 
dried,  in  % little  time,  without  any  con  fide  ruble  lofe 
either  of  their  odour  or  lively  colour ; which  would 
both  be  greatly  injured  ordefttoyed  by  a more  flaw 
cx Aeration  in  the  air.  Some  plaits,  indeed,  particu- 
j 
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E5«nfnt«.  larly  thofe  of  the  acriJ  kind,  as  horfe-radirti,  fenny* 
" ’ grift,  and  arum,  lofc  their  virtues  fey  this  procefs,  how- 
ever  carefully  performed  j hut  fir  the  greater  number 
retain  them  unimpaired,  and  often  improved. 

The  thicker  vegetable  juice#  may  be  exGcrated  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun  ; or,  where  this  >e  not  fufficient, 
by  that  of  a water-bath,  or  an  oven  moderately  warm. 
The  thinner  juices  may  be  gently  boiled  till  they  be- 
gin to  thicken,  and  then  treated  as  the  foregoing.  The 
procefs,  termed  in/pjjfuion  or  evaporation,  has  been  fpo- 
ken  of  already.  The  juices  of  fome  plants,  as  arum 
root,  hriony  root,  orris  root,  wild  cucumbers,  Jtc.  fe* 
parate,  upon  (landing  for  fome  time,  into  a thick  part, 
which  falls  to  the  bottom  ; and  a thin  aqueous  one, 
which  fwims  above  it : this  laft  is  to  be  poured  off, 
lnd  the  firft  exficcated  by  a gentle  warmth.  Prepara- 
tions of  this  kind  have  been  ufiuliy  called  freu/x  ; that 
of  the  cucumber,  to  be  fpoken  of  in  its  place,  is  the 
only  one  which  practice  now  retains. 

Indiffoluble  bodies,  mixed  with  water  into  a thick 
confidence,  may  be  eafily  freed  from  the  grc?teft  part 
of  it,  by  dropping  them  on  a cbaHjlone,  or  fome  pow- 
dered chalk  prefltd  into  a fmooth  mafs,  which  readily 
imbibes  their  humidity.  Where  the  quantity  of  fluid 
is  large,  as  in  the  edulcoration  of  precipitates,  it  may 
be  feparated  by  decantation  or  filtration. 

We  befbre  obferved,  that  one  'of  the  principal  cir- 
cumftancea  favouring  fermentation,  was  a certain  de- 
gree of  moiflure.  Lxficcation  is  therefore  employed 
to  diffipate  humidity,  and  render  vegetables  thereby 
Irft  liable  to  thofc  changes  produced  by  a kind  of  in- 
fenfible  fermentation.  » 


Sect.  XI.  Comminution. 

C mmino-  Cowminutiom  is  thi  bare  redudion  of  foiid  cohe* 
ton,  nr -he  rcnl  bodies  into  fmall  particles  or  powder.  The  rac- 
tnm'r.^  of  thods  of  effe&ing  this  arc  various,  according  to  the 

Dry  friable  bodies,  or  fuch  as  are  brittle  and  not 
wry  hard,  and  mixtures  of  thefe  with  fomewhat  moilt 
one*,  arc  eafily  pnlverifed  in  a mortar. 

For  very  light  dry  fubftances,  rciins,  and  the  roots 
of  tenacious  texture,  the  mortar  may  in  fome  cafca  be 
previoufly  rubbed  with  a little  fwcct  oil,  or  a few  drops 
©f  oil  be  occafionally  added  : this  prevents  the  liner 
powder  of  the  firft  from  flying  off,  and  the  ochers 
from  cohering  under  the  peftle.  Camphor  ia  commo- 
dioufly  powdered  by  nibbing  it  with  a little  rc&ificd 
fpirit  of  wine. 

Tough  fubftances,  as  woods,  the  peeb  of  oranges 
and  lemons,  kc.  are  moft  conveniently  rafped ; and 
loft  oily  bodies,  as  nutmegs,  pa  (leu  through  a grater. 
Vol.  XIV.  Parti. 
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The  comminution  of  the  harder  minerals,  ns  cala-  Element  ^ 
mine,  cryftal,  flint  Sec.  is  greatly  facilitated  by  ex-  ’ 
tin&ion  j that  fs,  by  heating  then  red-hot,  and 
quenching  them  in  w.<tm : by  repeating  this  procefs 
a few  times,  moft  of  the  hard  floncs  1 ccomc  eafily 
pulverifable.  This  procefs,  however,  is  not  to  br  ap- 
plied to  any  of  the  alkaline  01  calcareous  Hones ; left, 
in  dead  of  an  infipid  powder,  wc  produce  an  acrimo* 
nious  calx  or  lime. 

Some  met"ls,  as  tin,  though  ftronriy  cohering  in 
their  nitural  Hate,  prove  extremely  brittle  when  heat- 
ed, infomuch  as  to  be  ealily  divided  into  fmall  particles 
by  dexteroua  agitation.  Hence  the  officinal  method 
of  pulvciifmg  tin,  by  melting  it,  and  at  the  inftant  of 
its  beginning  to  return  into  a ftatc  of  folidity,  brilkly 
fhaking  it  in  a wooden  box.  The  comminution  of 
metals,  in  this  manner,  is  termed  by  the  metallurgifla 
granulation. 

On  a fimilar  principle,  certain  falts,  as  nitre,  may 
be  reduced  into  powder  in  large  quantity,  by  diffolving 
ihem  in  boiling  water,  felting  the  folution  over  a mo- 
derate fire,  and  keeping  the  fait  cor.flantly  flirting  du- 
ring its  cxficcation,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  particles,  dif- 
joiued  by  the  fluid,  from  reuniting  together  into  larger 
mallei. 

Powders  are  reduced  to  a great  degree  of  finenefs 
by  triturating,  or  rubbing  them,  for  a len.’th  of  time, 
in  a mortar.  Such  as  are  not  difloluble  in  water,  or 
injured  by  the  admixture  of  that  fluid,  are  moiftened 
with  it  into  the  confidence  of  a parte,  and  levigated 
or  ground  in  a flat  fmooth  marble  or  iron  plate  ; or 
where  a large  quantity  is  to  be  prepared  at  a time,  in 
mills  made  for  that  ufe. 

Comminution,  though  one  of  the  moft  fimple  opera- 
tions of  pharmacy,  h.j.*r»n  many  cafes,  very  coofider- 
aUe  efleft.  The  refinons  purgative*,  when  finely  tri- 
turated, are  more  eafily  foluble  in  the  animal  fluids,  and 
confequeritly  prove  more  cathartic,  and  lefs  irritating, 
than  in  their  grofler  (late.  Crude  antimony,  which, 
when  reduced  to  a tolerably  fine  powder,  difeovers 
little  medicinal  virtue,  if  Itvigated  to  a great  degree  of 
fubtility,  proves  a powerful  medicine  in  many  chroni- 
cal diforders. 

By  comminution,  the  heavieft  bodies  may  be  made 
to  float  in  the  lighted  fluids  (c),  fora  longer  or  ftiort- 
er  time,  according  to  their  greater  or  lefs  degree  of 
tenuity.  Hence  wc  are  ftirnilhed  with  an  tx.  client 
criterion  of  the  finenefs  of  certain  powders,  and  a me- 
thod of  feparating  the  more  Tubtile  parts  from  the  grof- 
fer,  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  elutrition  or  tvajhing 
over . 


CLi 
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(c)  Some  attribute  this  effeil  to  a diminution  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  body ; and,  at  the  fame  time, 
foppofc  the  peculiar  virtues  of  certain  medicines,  particularly  mercury,  to  be  in  great  meafure  owing  to  their 
gravity.  If  thefe  hypothecs  *ere  juft,  it  fhbuld  follow,  th.it  the  mercurial  preparations,  by  being  finely 
romminuted,  would  lofe  pr  opart  ionablv  of  their  efficacy  ; and  fo  indeed  mercuriu#  dulcis,  for  in  (lance,  has 
been  fuppofed  to  do.  But  experience  Ihows,  that  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  ; and  that  comminution  by 
no  means  lefTens  but  rathrr  increafes  its  power:  when  reduced  to  a great  degree  of  fubtility,  it  pafll’s  readily 
into  the  habit,  and  operates,  according  to  its  quantity,  as  an  alterative  or  a fialogogue ; while  in  a grofler 
form,  ir  h apt  to  irritate  the  itomach  and  bowels,  and  tun  off  by  the  intsftincs,  without  being  conveyed  into 
the  blood. 
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Sect.  XU.  Fcsion. 


5'u'i'ti  the  FestoK  Is  the  radu&ion  of  foliil  bo  lie*  into  a ftate 
vedu^ion  of  fluidity  by  fire.  * Altnoft  all  natural  fubftjnces,  the 
«.f  f<-  id  bo.  pnre  carthj  and  the  foliil  parti)  of  animal*  and  vege- 
jlV’ flat*  ta^c*  excepted,  null  in  proptr  degrees  of  fire  ; fomc 
fc>  fue.J  L ,n  * vtry  beat,  while  others  require  its  utinoll 

violence. 

Turpentine,  an 3 other  foft  rdinous  fublhncea,  li- 
quefy in  a gentle  warmth  : wax,  pitch,  fulp'iur,  and 
the  mineral  bitumens,  require  h he*t  too  great  for  the 
hand  to  fupport : fixed  alkaline  f*dt,  common  fait, 
nitre,  require  u red  or  almoft  white  heat  to  melt 
them  ; and  glafs,  a full  white  heat. 

Among  metallic  fubftances,  tin,  bifmuth,  and  lead. 
How  long  before  ignition:  antimony  likewife  melts  be- 
fore it  is  vifibly  red  hot,  but  not  before  the  vefTcl  is 
eonfidcra'oly  fo : the  rcgulus  of  antimony  demands  a 
much  ftronger  fire.  Zinc  begins  to  melt  in  a red  heat; 
gold  and  liivcr  require  a low  white  heat ; copper  a 
bright  white  heat ; and  iron  an  extreme  white  heat. 

One  holy,  rendered  fluid  by  beat,  become*  fomc- 
times  a rnenftruum  for  another,  not  fufible  of  itfclf  in 
the  fame  degree  of  fire.  Thus  red-hot  filver  melts  on 
being  thrown  into  melted  lead  lets  hot  titan  itfelf: 
and  thus  if  (leal,  heated  Lo  wliiienefs,  be  taken  out  of 
the  furnace,  and  applied  to  a roll  of  fulphur,  the  ful- 
phur  inftantly  liquefying,  occafions  the  fled  to  melt 
with  it  ; hence  the  cbalybt  cum  fulpb'tre  of  the  (hops. 
This  concrete,  neverthelefi,  remarkably  impedes  the 
fufion  of  fomc  other  metals,  aa  lead  ; which  when 
united  with  a certain  quantity  of  fulphur  is  fcarce  to 
be  perfe&ly  melted  by  a very  ftrong  fire.  Hence  the 
method,  dr fciibed  in  its  place,  of  purifying  zinc;  a 
metal  upon  which  fulphur  has  no  effeA  from  the  lead 
* fo  frequently  mixed  with  it. 

Sulphur  is  the  only  unmetallic  fubftance  which 
mingles  in  fufion  with  metals.  Earthy,  fall  nr,  and 
other  like  matters,  even  the  calces  and  glades  prepared 
from  metals  themfeKc*,  float  diftinll  upon  the  furiace, 
and  form  what  ij  called  /curia  or  drofs.  Where  the 
quantity  of  this  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  metal,  it 
i«  mod  commodioufly  feparated  by  pouring  the  whole 
into  a conical  mould;:  the  pure  metnl  or  rrgu/utt  though 
fmail  in  quantity,  occupies  a con  [id  era  Me  height  in  the 
lower  narrow  part  of  the  cone  ; and  when  congealed, 
may  be  cafily  freed  from  the  fcoriae  by  a hammer. 
The  mould  (hould  be  previoufly  greafed,  or  rather 
fmohed,  to  make  the  metal  come  freely  out;  and  tho- 
roughly dried  and  heated,  to  prevent  the  explofion 
which  fometimea  happens  from  the  fudden  contact  of 
melted  metals  with  moift  bodies. 


0 Ssct.  XIII.  Calcination. 
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Calcination  Br  cal:  i nation  is  underftood  the  reduction  of  folid 
dic-Tbv  k°*  bodies,  by  the  means  of  fire,  from  a coherent  to  a pow- 
meamof  ^erT  ^atc»  accompanied  with  a change  of  their  quali- 
fire  fmm  a ty  ; in  which  lad  refpe&this  procefs  differs  from  com- 

c .herein  to  minution. 

fliteWan7  T°  tHIs  he#d  bclon£  thc  burning  of  vegetable  and 
channel  animal  matters,  other  wife  called  ujlion,  incineration,  or 
rheir  qua.  eoneremalic/n  ; and  the  change  of  metals  into  a powder, 
htf*  which  in  thc  fire  either  does  not  welt  or  vitrifies,  that 
is,  runs  into  glafs. 


M A C Y.  PartT. 

The  metals  which  melt  before  ignition,  arc  calcined  Eire**®, 

by  kereping  th.‘m  in  fufion  for  fume  time.  The  fiee  -J 
alra’ffiou  of  tiij  is  t (Tent  ally  ncccflary  to  the  fuccefs  of 
this  operation  ; and  hence,  when  the  furface  of  the 
mttal  appears  covered  with  calx,  tins  mild  be  taken  oiT 
or  raked  to  one  fide,  otherwife  the  remainder  excluded 
fio.n  the  air  will  not  undergo  thc  change  inten  led. 

If  any  coal,  or  other  inti  tnm.blc  matter  which  does 
not  contain  a mineral  acid,  be  fuffered  10  fall  into  thc 
veficl,  the  tflecl  expected  from  this  operation  will  uot 
be  produced,  and  part  of  what  is  already  calcined  will 
be  revived  or  re  luccd ; that  u,  it  will  return  into  its 
metallic;  form  again. 

Thofc  metals  which  require  a ftrong  fire  for  fufion, 
calcine  with  a much  lefs  heat  than  is  fuflicicnt  to  make 
them  flow.  Hence  the  burning  or  fcorification  of  fiich 
iron  or  copper  vefiels  as  are  long  expofed  to  a con- 
fidcrable  fire  without  defence  from  the  a.r.  Gold  and 
filver  arc  not  calciuable  by  any  degree  of  fire. 

In  calcination,  the  metals  vifibly  emit  fumes:  ne- 
verthelefs  the  weight  of  the  calx  prove*  greater  than 
tint  of  tbc  metal  employed.  The  anlimonial  regului 
gains  about  one  eleventh  part  of  its  weight  ; zinc 
iometimes  one  cenih  ; tin  above  one  fixth  ; end  leji 
in  its  couverfion  into  minium  often  one  fourth. 

The  calcination  of  met  Tic  bodies,  gold,  filver,  ani 
mercury  excepted,  is  greatly  promoted  by  nitre.  This 
fait  expofed  to  the  fire  in  conjunction  with  any  inflam- 
mable fubftances,  extricates  their  inflammable  matter, 
and  burfls  with  it  into  fix  nc,  accompanied  with  a bif- 
fing noife.  Thia  proceis  is  ufually  termed  djlagration 
or  detonation. 

All  thc  metallic  calces  and  fcorix  are  revived  into 
their  metallic  flare  by  fufion  with  any  vegetable  or 
animal  infl  traorvable  matter.  They  are  all  more  diffi- 
cult of  fufion  than  thc  refpedive  metals  themfelves  ; 
and  fcarcely  any  of  them,  thofe  of  lead  and  bifmuth 
excepted,  can  be  made  to  melt  at  all,  without  fomc 
addition,  in  the  ftrongeft  fire  that  can  be  produced  in 
the  common  furnaces.  The  additions  called  Jiuxec,  em- 
ployed for  promoting  thc  fufion,  confiil  chiefly  of  fixed 
alkaline  (alts.  A mixture  of  alkaline  (alt  with  in- 
flammable matter,  as  powdered  charcoal,  is  called  a 
reducing  Jinx,  as  contributing  at  the  fame  time  to  bring 
the  calx  into  fufion,  and  to  revive  it  into  metal.  Such 
a mixture  is  commonly  prepared  from  one  part  of 
nitre  and  two  part#  of  tartar,  by  grinding  them  well 
together,  fettiag  the  powders  on  fire  with  a bit  of 
coal  or  a red-hot  iron,  then  covering  the  veiled,  and 
fufi'ering  them  to  deflagrate  or  burn  till  they  are 
changed  into  a black  alludine  coaly  msfa.  This  is  thc 
common  reducing  flnx  of  the  chemifts,  and  is  called 
from  its  colour  the  black  Jlux.  Metallic  calces  of  fcoriz, 
mingled  with  twice  their  weight  of  this  compound, 
and  expofed  to  a proper  fire  in  a clofe  covered  cru- 
cible, melt  and  refume  their  metallic  form ; but  though 
they  received  an  increafe  of  weight  in  the  calcination, 
the  revived  metal  is  always  found  to. weigh  coufidcr- 
ably  lefs  than  the  quantity  from  which  the  calx  was 
made. 

For  a more  particular  account  of  all  thefe  procefles, 
and  an  explanation  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
depend,  fee  Chemistry  pojjim , and  the  articles  them- 
fclvct  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 
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Chap.  I.  The  more  Simple  Preparations. 

The  preparation  of  fame  fitbflancet  not  foluble  in  n uater.  L. 

POUND  thcfe  fubftnnccs  firft  in  a mortar;  then, 
pouring  on  a little  water,  levigate  them  on  a hard 
and  pohlhed.  but  not  calcareous,  (tone,  that  they  may 
be  made  as  fine  as  poflihlc.  Dry  this  powder  on  blot* 
ting-paper  laid  on  chalk,  and  let  it  in  a warm,  or  at 
lead  a dry,  place,  for  fomc  days. 

In  this  manner  are  to  be  prepared, 

Amber, 

Antimony, 

Calamiae, 

Chalk, 

Coral, 

Oyfler-ftiells,  fir fk  de  unfed  from  their  impurities, 
Tatty. 

Crab6  claw*,  firft  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  (baft  be 
wafhed  with  boiling  water  before  they  be  levigated. 
Vcrdcgrifc  mull  be  prepared  in  the  fame  manner. 
Where  large  quantities  of  the  foregoing  powders  are 
to  be  prepared,  it  is  cuftomary,  in  dead  of  the  (lone  and 
mallet,  to  employ  hand-mills  made  for  tins  purpofc, 
confiding  of  two  Hones;  the  upper  mo  ft  of  which  turns 
horizontally  on  the  lower,  and  has  an  aperture  in  the 
middle,  for  fupplying  frelh  matter,  or  of  returning  that 
which  has  already  pa  (Ted,  till  it  be  reduced  to  a proper 
degree  of  finenefs. 

For  the  lcvigalion  of  bard  bodies,  particular  care 
fhould  be  taken,  whatever  kind  of  inftruxncnts  be  ufed, 
that  they  rosy  be  of  fuificient  hard  nets,  othrrwife  they 
will  tc  abraded  by  the  powders.  The  hematites,  a hard 
iron  ore,  is  moft  conveniently  levigated  between  two 
iron  planes  ; for  if  the  common  levigating  floncs  be 
iifcd,  the  preparation,  when  fioifhed,  will  contain  al- 
moil  as  much  foreign  matter  from  the  inlirument  as 
the  hematites. 

It  baa  been  cuftomary  to  moillen  fcveral  powders  in 
levigation,  with  rofe,  balm,  and  other  diddled  waters  : 
thcfe,  nr vertbeiefs,  have  no  advantage  above  common 
water,  lince  in  the  fubfequent  exficcation  they  muft 
neccflarily  exhale,  leaving  the  medicine  polfefTcd  of  no 
other  virtue  than  what  might  be  equally  cxpc&cd  from 
it  when  prepared  with  the  cheaper  element. 

Some  few  fubftanccs,  indeed,  arc  more  advantage- 
cully  levigated  with  fpirit  of  wine  than  with  water. 
Thus  bezoar  has  the  green  colour  ufually  expected  in 
this  collly  preparation  confiderably  improved  thereby. 
A little  fpirit  may  be  added  to  the  other  animal  fub- 
iVtuccc,  if  the  weather  be  very  hot,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  them  arc  prepared  at  once,  to  prevent  their  rutt- 
ing into  putrefa&ion  ; an  accident  which  in  thofe  cir- 
tumftances  fometimes  happens  when  they  are  levigated 
with  water  only.  Crabs-tyes,  which  abound  with  ani- 
mat gelatinous  matter,  are  particularly  liable  to  this 
inconvenience. 


The  caution  given  above  for  reducing  antimony 
calamine,  and  tutty,  to  the  greateft  fubtiiity  poffible, 
demands  particular  attention.  The  tendernefd  of  the 
parts  to  which  the  two  Lift  arc  ufually  applied,  re- 
quites them  to  be  perfectly  free  from  any  admixture  of 
grofs  irritating  particles.  The  firft,  when  not  tho- 
roughly comminuted,  might  not  only,  by  its  lh-rp 
needle  like  fpicula,  wound  the  ftomach,  but  likewife 
anfwcrs  little  valuable  purpofc  as  a medicine,  proving 
either  an  ufclefs  load  upon  the  vifccra,  or  at  belt  paf- 
fing  off  without  any  other  fenfible  elfecl  than  an  in- 
crcafc  of  the  groffer  evacuations  ; while,  if  reduced  to 
a great  degree  of  finenefs,  it  turns  out  a medicine  of 
confidcrablc  tfficacy. 

The  moll  fuccefsful  method  of  obtaining  thefe  pow- 
ders of  the  requifitc  tenuity,  is,  to  waih  off  the  finer 
parts  by  means  of  water,  and  continue  levigating  the 
remainder  till  the  whole  become  fine  enough  to  remain 
for  feme  time  fufpended  in  the  fluid  ; this  procefs  is  re- 
ceived in  the  Edinburgh  pbirmacopmia,  and  there  di* 
reeled  in  the  preparation  of  the  following  article. 

Prepared  antimony . E. 

Let  the  antimony  be  firft  pounded  in  an  iron  mortar, 
and  then  levigated  on  a porphyry  with  a little  water. 
After  this,  put  it  into  a large  veflel,  nod  pour  a 
quantity  of  water  on  it.  .Let  the  vcftel  be  repeat- 
edly fhaken,  that  the  finer  pvrt  of  the  powder  may 
he  diffufed  through  the  water;  the  liquor  is  then  to 
be  poured  off,  and  fet  by  till  the  powder  fettles. 
The  grofs  part,  which  the  water  would  not  take  up, 
is  to  be  further  levigated,  and  treated  in  the  lame 
manner. 

By  this  method,  which  is  that  commonly  praftifed 
in  the  preparation  of  colours  for  the  painter,  powders 
may  be  obtained  of  any  required  degree  of  tenuity  ; 
and  without  the  lraft  mixture  of  the  grofs  parts,  which 
arc  always  found  to  remain  in  them  after  long  conti- 
nued levitation  ; all  the  coarfer  matter  fettles  at  firft, 
and  the  finer  powder  continues  fufpended  in  the  water 
longer  and  longer,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  its 
finenefs.  The  ftmc  procefs  may  likewife  be  advan- 
tageoufly  applied  to  other  hard  pulverifable  bodies  of 
the  mineral  kingdom,  or  artificial  preparations  of  them; 
provided  they  be  not  folublc  in,  or  lpecifically  lighter 
than,  water.  The  animal  and  abforbent  powders,  ciabs- 
claws,  crabs- eyes,  oyller-fhcllo,  rgg-lhclls,  chalk,  pearl, 
coral,  and  bezoar,  are  not  well  adapted  to  this  treat- 
ment ; nor  indeed  do  they  require  it  Thcfe  fubllan- 
ces  are  readily  foluble  in  acid  juices  without  much 
comminution  : if  no  acid  be  contained  in  the  firft  paf- 
fages,  they  are  apt  to  concrete,  with  the  mucous  mat- 
ter ufually  lodged  there,  into  hard  indilfoluble  mattes; 
the  greater  degree  of  finenefs  they  are  reduced  to,  the 
more  they  arc  difpofed  to  form  fuch  concretions,  and 
become  liable  to  obftruA  the  orifices  of  the  fmall 
vcflcls. 

Qjj  2 pre* 
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ri<Nv*!mdl  Prepared  calamine,  E. 

22*-  Cslimine  prcvioufltr  calcined  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who 
• make  braf*,  is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  mariner  as 

92  antimony. 

Prepared  chalk * 

93  Chalk  firft  triturated,  and  then  frequently  walked  with 

water,  till  it  imparts  to  it  neither  taftc  nor  colour, 

is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  antimony. 

A*  catamiof  Ir  intended  for  external  ap  licalmu,  and 
often  to  parts  very  eafily  irritated,  too  much  pains  can- 
not be  bellowed  in  reducing  it  to  a fine  powder ; and 
the  frequent  waffling  of  the  chalk  may  have  the  <flcd 
of  freeing  it  from  foir.c  foreign  matters : But  with  re- 
gard to  this  fuhftancc,  the  alter  part  of  the  procefs,  if 
not  improper,  is,  in  our  opinion  at  lead,  unnecdLry  : 
and  this  obfervation  may  alfo  be  made  with  refped  to 
the  ocult,  or  more  properly  lapilii  cancrorum,  which 
the  Edinburgh  college  direct  to  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner. 

7 'be  preparation  of  bog's  lard  and  mutton  fuet.  L. 

94  Cut  them  into  pieces,  and  melt  them  over  a flow  fire  ; 

then  feparate  them  from  the  membranes  by  drain* 


M A C Y.  Part  II. 

it  may  be  as  cffcduatly  freed  from  impurities  at  thePrepar*. 
time  of  folution  as  by  this  procefs.  Ami  when  it 
to  be  employed  in  a folid  Hate,  care  fhould  be  tidten 
that  the  purer  parts  alone  be  fcleded.  ■ ^ j 

‘ T be  burning  of  hart/born.  L. 

Burn  pieces*  of  hartfhorn  till  they  become  perfedly  g6 
white  ; then  reduce  them  to  a very  fine  powder. 

The  piecct  of  horn  generally  employed  in  this  ope- 
ration arc  thofe  left  after  diftilktion. 

In  the  burning  of  hartlhorn,  a ilrong  fire  and  the 
free  admiflion  of  air  arc  ne  effary.  The  potter's  fur- 
nace was  formerly  directed  for  the  fake  of  conveni- 
ence; but  any  common  furnace  or  Oove  will  do.  Jf 
fome  lighted  char,  oal  be  fpread  op  the  bottom  of  the 
grate,  and  above  this  the  pieces  of  the  hornr  are  laid, 
they  will  be  burnt  to  whiicncfs,  Ail!  retaining  their 
original  form. 

Burm  hartlhorn  is  not  now  confidcred  as  a pure 
earth,  having  been  found  to  be  a compound  of  calca- 
reous earth  and  phofphoric  acid.  It  is  the  weakeft  of 
the  animal  abforbents,  and  is  difficultly  folublc  in 
acids ; but  whether  it  be  of  equal  or  fuperior  ufe  in 
diarrhoeas  to  more  powerful  abforbents,  mull  be  left  to 
obfci  vation. 


*ng. 

Thefe  art:clca  had  formerly  a place  alfo  among  the 
preparations  of  the  Edinburgh  college : But  now  they 
introduce  them  only  into  their  lift  of  the  materia  me- 
dica  ; as  the  apothecary  will  in  general  find  it  more 
for  his  intcreft  to  purchafe  them  thus  prepared,  than 
to  prepare  them  for  himfelf : for  the  procefs  requires 
to  be  very  cautiouffy  conducted,  to  prevent  the  fat 
from  burning  or  turning  black. 

The  purification  of  gum  antmouiacum.  L. 

If  gum  ammoniac  do  not  feem  to  be  pure,  boil  it  in 
water  till  it  become  foft  ; then  fqueeze  it  through 
a canvas  bag,  by  means  of  a prefs.  .Let  it  remain 
at  re  It  till  the  refinous  part  fubfidc ; then  evaporate 
the  water  ; and  toward  the  end  of  the  evaporation 
reltore  the  refinous  part,  mixing  it  with  the  gum- 
my. 

In  the  fame  manner  are  purified  affafeetida  and  fuch 
like  gum  refins. 

You  may  alfo  purify  any  gum  which  melts  eafily, 
fuch  as  Galbanum,  by  putting  it  in  an  ox-bladder,  and 
holding  it  in  boiling  water  till  it  be  fo  foft  that  it  can 
be  feparated  from  its  impurities  by  prtffing  through  a 
coarfe  linen  cloth. 

In  {training  all  the  gums,  care  fhould  be  taken  that 
the  heat  be  neither  great  nor  long  continued  ; other- 
wife  a confiderablc  portion  of  the  more  adivc  vo- 
latile matter  will  beloA;  an  inconvenience  which  can- 
not by  any  care  be  wholly  avoided.  Hence  the  purer 
tears,  unflraincd,  arc  in  general  to  be  preferred,  for 
internal  ufe,  to  tht  {trained  gums. 

As  an  additional  reafon  for  this  preference,  we  may 
add,  that  foroc  of  the  gum-rctins,  purified  in  the  com- 
mon way,  by  folution  in  water,  exprefiion  and  evapo- 
ration, are  not  fo  eafily  folublc  in  aqueous  menftrua 
after  as  before  fuch  depuration.  On  thefe  accounts 
this  procefs  is  entirely  omitted  by  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege; and  in  every  cafe  where  a gummy  refinous  fub- 
ttaace,  before  it  be  taken,  is  to  be  diflulvcd  in  water. 


Tlx  drying  of  kerbs  andflowrt. 

Let  thefe,  fpread  out  lightly,  be  dried  by  a gentle  07 
heat.  L. 

Herbs  and  flowers  muft  be  dried  by  a gentle  heat, 
from  a Aove  or  common  fire.  They  muft  be  taken 
in  fuch  quantities  at  a time,  that  the  procefs  will  be 
fpecdily  finiftied  ; for  by  this  means  their  medical 
powers  are  bell  preferred.  The  moft  certain  teft 
of  this  is  the  perfed  prefervation  of  the  natural  co- 
lour : but  the  leaves  of  cicuta,  and  of  other  plants 
containing  a volatile  matter,  muft  be  immediately 
pounded,  after  being  dried,  and  afterwards  kept  in 
a phial  with  a ground  (topper.  E. 

The  diredions  given  by  the  London  college  are  here 
lefs  explicit,  and  perhaps  lefs  proper,  than  thofe  of  the 
Edinburgh  college : for  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  drying  thefe  fubftanccs  haftily,  by  the  aid 
of  artificial  heat,  rather  than  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

In  the  application  of  artificial  heat,  the  only  caution 
requifite  is  to  avoid  burning ; and  of  this  a fufficient 
teft  is  afforded  by  the  prefervation  of  colour.  And 
the  diredion  given  with  regard  to  cicuta  may  perhaps 
with  advantage  be  followed  with  moft  of  the  other 
flowers  and  herbs,  afterwards  to  be  exhibited  in  pow- 
der. 

The  purifying  of  honey . L. 

Melt  the  honey  by  the  heat  of  a water  bath,  and  re* 
move  the  feum. 

The  intention  of  this  procefs  is  to  purify  the  ho- 
ney from  wax,  or  other  drofly  matters  that  have  been 
united  with  it  by  the  violence  of  the  prefs  in  its  repa- 
ration from  the  comb,  and  from  meal  and  fuch  li& 
fubftanccs,  which  are  fometimes  fraudulently  mixed 
with  it.  When  the  honey  is  rendered  liquid  and 
thin  by  the  heat,  thefe  lighter  matters  rife  freely  to 
the  furfacc. 

This  preparation  is  not  fo  neceffary  for  honey  that 
is  to  be  ufed  m aa  article  of  diet,  as  for  that  which  i» 

employed 
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Prffara-  employed  In  the  preparation  of  oxymels : hence  the 
fwi  and  Edinburgh  college,  who  hare  rejected  all  the  oxymcle, 
Jjjjf01  * have  omitted  this  proccfs. 

• The  preparation,  of  mi/lipeds.  L.  E. 

99  The  millipcds  are  to  be  indofed  in  a thin  canvas  doth, 
and  fufpended  over  hot  proof-fpirit  in  a clofc  vcfTel, 
till  they  be  killed  by  the  fteam,  and  rendered 
friable. 

Thil  is  a convenient  way  of  rendering  millipede  pul- 
ven fable,  without  endangering  any  lofs  of  fuch  virtue* 
as  they  may  poffcfs. 

The  dire&ions  given  by  both  colleges  arc  precifely 
the  fame,  and  delivered  in  almoftthe  fame  words. 

The  extrusion  of  pulps.  L.  E. 

too  Unripe  pulpy  fruits,  and  ripe  ones  if  they  be  dry,  are 
to  be  boiled  in  a fmall  quantity  of  w ater  until  they 
become  foft : then  prefs  out  the  pulp  through  a 
flrong  hair-fieve,  and  afterwards  boil  it  down  to  the 
confidence  of  honey  in  an  earthen  vcflcl,  over  a 
gentle  fire ; taking  care  to  keep  the  matter  conti- 
nually ftirring,  to  prevent  its  burning. 

The  pulp  of  caffia  fiftularis  is  in  like  manner  to  be 
boiled  out  from  the  bruifed  pod,  and  reduced  after- 
wards to  a proper  confiftence,  by  evaporating  the 
water. 

. The  pulps  of  fruits  that  are  both  ripe  and  frefh,  are 
to  be  prcfTed  out  through  the  fieve,  without  any 
previous  boiling. 

In  the  extraction  of  pulps,  the  dircAion  of  both 
colleges  fo  nearly  agree,  that  it  is  unncccffary  to  give 
a feparate  tranfiation  of  each.  We  may  only  obferve, 
that  the  London  college,  inftead  of  foftening  the  fruits 
by  boiling  them  in  a fmall  quantity  of  water,  direA 
them  to  be  put  in  a moift  place.  This  direction, 
though  proper  in  fome  cafes,  is  not  geneially  the  moft 
fuitable. 

The  drying  of  fquills.  L.  E. 

HOk  Let  the  fquill,  cleared  from  its  outer  fkin,  be  cut 
tranfverfely.  into  thin  flices,  and  dried  with  a very 
gentle  heat.  When  properly  managed,  the  fquill  is 
friable,  and  retains  its  bitternefs  and  acrimony. 

By  this  method  the  fquill  dries  much  fooner  than 
when  ita  feveral  coals  arc  only  feparated,  as  has  been 
ufuallv  direfied  i the  internal  part  is  here  laid  bare, 
but,  in  each  of  the  entire  coats,  it  is  covered  with  a 
thin  fkrn,  which  impedes  the  exhqUtion  of  the#moif- 
tore.  The  root  lofes  in  this  proccfj  four  fifths  of  its 
original  weight  j the  parts  which  exhale  appear  to  be 
merely  watery  : fix  grains  of  the  dry  root  being  equi- 
valent to  half  a dram  of  the  frefh  ; a circumftance  to 
be  particularly  regarded  in  the  exhibition  of  this  me- 
dicine. In  the  preceding  editions  of  our  pharmaco- 
poeias, a particular  caution  was  given,  not  to  ufe  sn 
iron  knife  for  cutting  fquills,  but  one  of  wood,  ivory, 
or.fco:  c : the  reafon  of  this  caution  is  fiiJ  to  be,  not 
fo  much  that  the  fquill  would  receive  any  ill  qualities 
from  the  iron  j as,  that  its  acrid  juice,  adhering  to  the 
knife,  might  render  a wound  received  by  it  eatremely 
painful,  or  even  dangeroua  : but  as  no  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  fuch  an  accident,  the  direction  «p. 
peats  imn.ee fiary.  Dried  fquills  futnifh  us  with  a me- 
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dicine,  fometirocs  advantageoufly  employed  as  an  erne- rrrjnm- 
tic,  often  as  an  expeAorant,  but  fall  more  frequently 
as  a powerful  diuretic.  • tion4‘ 

The  burning  of  fponge.  - 

Beat  the  fponge,  after  cutting  it  in  pieces;  and,  when  jqi 
feparated  from  its  gritty  matter,  burn  it  in  a clofc 
iron  vefTel,  until  it  becomes  black  and  friable;  af- 
terwards rub  it  to  a very  fine  powder.  L. 

Put  the  fponge,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  and  well  freed 
from  adhering  earthy  matters,  into  a clofe  earthen 
vcflcl.  Place  it  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  be  llirrcd 
frequently  till  it  become  black  and  friable;  then  re- 
duce it  to  a powder  in  a glafs  or  marble  mortar. 

F. 

This  medicine  has  been  in  ufe  for  a confuicrablc 
time,  and  employed  agatnft  fcrofulous  diforders  and 
cutaneous  foulneffcs,  in  dofet  of  a fcruple  and  upwards. 

Its  virtues  feem  to  depend  on  a volatile  fait  juft  form- 
ed, and  corr.bincd  with  its  own  oil.  It  the  fponge  be 
diftillcd  with  a ftrong  heat,  it  yields  a large  proportion 
of  that  fait  in  ita  proper  form.  The  fait  13  in  this  pre- 
paration fo  far  extricated,  that  if  the  burnt  fponge  be 
ground  in  a brafs  mortar,  it  corrodes  the  metal  fo  as 
to  contraA  a difagrccable  taint,  and  fomettmesan  eme- 
tic quality. 

Bee«,  earthworms,  and  other  animal  fubftances,  have 
by  fomc  bn  n prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  and  re- 
commended in  different  difeafes  : but  as  thefe  fub- 
ftanccs  fall  much  fhort  of  fponge  in  the  quantity  of 
volatile  fait  producible  from  them  by  fire,  they  arc 
probably  inferior  alfo  in  medicinal  efficacy.  Of  all 
the  animal  matters  that  have  been  tried,  raw  filk  is  the 
only  one  which  exceeds  or  equals  fponge,  in  the  pro- 
duce of  fait. 

A good  deal  of  acldrefij  is  requifitc  for  managing 
this  proccfs  in  perfc&ion.  The  fponge  fhould  be  cue 
fmall,  and  beaten  for  fome  time  in  a mortar,  that  all 
the  Itony  matters  may  be  got  out,  which  compared 
with  the  weight  of  the  fponge  when  prepared,  will 
fometime*  amount  to  a confideraMc  quantity.  The 
burning  fhould  be  difeontinued  a*  foon  as  the  matter 
is  become  thoroughly  black.  If  the  quantity  put  into 
the  vefTel  at  onoc  be  large,  the  outfidc  will  be  fuffi- 
cicntly  burnt  before  the  infidc  be  affcAcd ; and  the 
volatile  fait  of  the  former  will  in  part  efcape,  before 
that  in  the  latter  is  begun  to  be  formed.  The  Left 
method  of  avoiding  this  inconvenience  feema  to  be.  to 
keep  the  fponge  continually  ftirring,  in  fuch  a machine 
as  is  uftd  for  the  roafting  of  coffee. 

And  from  this  circumftance  the  iron  veffcl  direAed 
by  the  London  college  is  prcferable'to  the  earthen  one 
direAed  by  that  of  Edinburgh.  But  the  pounding  in . 
a glafs  or  marble  mort.r,  direAed  by  the  latter,  is  a 
neceffary  caution  which  the  former  college  have  omit- 
ted. 

The  purif  cation  of  fiorax.  L. 

Diffolve  the  fiorax  in  reAified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  ftrain  ^ r 
the  folution:  afterwards  reduce  it  to  a proper  thick- 
nefs  with  a gentle  heat. 

Storax  was  formerly  directed  to  be  purified  by  means 
of  water  ; hence  it  was  ft y led  fiyracit  coUalio  : but  the 
method  now  adopted  is  much  preferable,  for  the  aAive» 

parts* 
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part*  of  he  (lotix  totally  ditto!  ve  in  fpirit  of  wine,  the 
impuiitiec  alone  being  left  And  lit  thefe  active  p^rt* 
do  not  rife  in  diftilhrtioo,  the  fpirit  m>iy  be  again  re- 
covered by  diftilUtioo. 


Pur  fed  flings  of  iron.  E. 

,04  Apply  a magnet  to  a fieve  placed  on  filings  of  iron,  fo 
that  the  filings  may  be  attracted  upward*  through 
the  ficvc. 


Jittfi  of  iron i commonly  called  Jhavingt  of  iron , pre- 
pared. E. 

tej  Set  purified  filincri  of  iron  in  a moitt  place,  that  they 
msy  turn  to  ru!l,  which  ta  to  be  ground  into  an  im- 
palpable powder. 

The  cleanling  of  iron  filings  by  rne'^ns  of  a magnet 
is  very  tedious,  and  does  not  anfwer  fo  well  as  might 
be  cxpe&ed;  for  if  they  arc  nifty,  they  will  not  be  at- 
tracted by  it,  »r  not  fufficiently:  nor  will  they  by  this 
means  be  entirely  freed  from  braf*,  copper,  or  other 
metallic  fubltancc*  which  may  adhere  to  them.  It 
appear*  from  the  experiment*  of  Hcnckel,  that  if  iron 
Wc  mixed  by  fufion  with  even  it*  own  weight  of  any 
of  the  other  metal*,  rcgulus  of  antimony  alone  except- 
ed, the  compound  will  be  vigoroufly  attracted  by  the 
loadfione.  The  ruff  of  iren  ii  to  be  procured  at  a 
moderate  rate  from  the  dealers  in  iron,  free  from  any 
impurities  except  fuch  as  may  be  wafhed  off  by  wa- 
ter. 

The  rufl  of  iron  is  by  fome  preferred  ai  a medicine 
to  the  calces  or  croci  made  by  a llrong  fire.  Hoff- 
man relates,  that  he  has  frequently  given  it  with  re- 
markahle  fuccefa  in  obflinate  chlorotic  cafe*  accompa- 
nied with  exceflive  hcadachs  and  other  violent  fymp- 
tom* ; and  that  he  ufually  joined  with  it  pimptnella, 
arum  root,  and  fait  of  tartar,  with  a little  cinnamon 
and  fugar.  The  dofe  if  from  four  or  five  grains  to 
twenty  or  thirty  ; fome  have  gone  a*  far  as  a ilram  : 
but  all  the  preparations  of  this  metal  aofwer  heft  in 
fmall  dofe*,  which  fhouli  rather  be  often  repeated  than 
enlarged. 

Scales  of  iron  purified.  E. 

ic6  Let  the  feales  of  Iron,  which  may  be  had  at  the  anvils 
of  the  workmrn,  tc  purified  by  the  magnet  ; for 
the  magnet  only  attracts  the  fmaller  and  purer 
parts,  leaving  the  more  thick  and  impure  behind. 
This  i*  ptrhnps  of  all  the  form*  the  molt  eligible 
for  obtaining  the  fure  matter  in  Inch  a divided  date 
as  to  render  it  cafily  afted  on  by  different  menffrua  ; 
and  the  mode  of  ^purification  here  pmpofed  is  not 
only  very  effectual,  but  aifo  very  calily  put  into  prac- 
tice. 


The  exinnliun  of  muiiUge.  Gen. 
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Chap.  11.  Of  Cmftrvit. 


Cok serves  are  compofitions  of  recent  vegetable 
matters  and  fugar,  beaten  together  into  an  uniform 
maf*. 

This  management  i*  introduced  for  preferving  cer- 
tain fimples,  undried,  in  an  agreeable  form,  with  as 
little  alteration  aa polfible  in  their  native  virtues;  and 
to  fon-.e  fubjc&s  it  is  very  advantngeoufly  applied.  Ve- 
getables, whofe  virtue*  are  loll  or  dcllioyed  by  dry- 
ing, may  in  this  form  he  kept  uninjured  for  a length 
of  time  : for,  by  carefully  fecuring  the  mouth  of  the 
containing  vcffcl,  the  alteration,  as  well  as  diffipatiun, 
of  their  a&ive  principle*,  is  generally  prevented  ; and 
the  fugar  preferves  them  from  the  corruption  which 
juicy  vegetables  would  otherwise  undergo.  There  are, 
however,  fundry  vegetable*  whofe  virtue*  are  impaired 
by  this  treatment.  Mucilaginous  fubilance*  by  long 
lying  with  fugar,  become  lef*  glutm<>Hs;  and  aftrin- 
gents  become  fcnfibly  fofter  on  the  palate.  Many  of 
the  fragrant  flowers  arc  of  fo  tender  and  delicate  a 
texture,  as  almoil  entirely  to  lofc  their  peculiar  quali- 
ties on  being  beaten  or  bruited. 

In  general,  it  is  obvious,  that  in  this  form,  on  account 
of  the  Urge  admixture  of  fugar,  fubftanret  of  eonfi- 
derablc  activity  can  alone  be  taken  to  a '.vantage  as 
medicines.  And,  indeed,  confcrvcs  are  at  prefent  con- 
fidered  chiefly  as  auxiliaries  to  medicine*  of  greater 
efficacy,  or  as  intermedia  for  joining  them  together. 
They  are  very  convenient  for  reducing  into  bolufes  or 
pills  the  more  ponderous  powder*,  as  raercurius  dulcis, 
the  calces  of  iron,  and  other  mineral  preparations;  which, 
with  liquid  or  lef*  confident  matters,  aa  fyrupa,  will 
not  cohere. 

The  ihops  were  formerly  encumbered  with  many 
conferves  altogether  infignitkant ; the  few  now  retained 
have  in  general  cither  an  agreeable  flavour  to  recom- 
mend them,  or  :irc  capable  of  anfwering  fome  ufeful 
purpofet  as  medicines.  Their  common  dofe  is  the 
bulk  of  a nutmeg,  or  as  much  as  can  be  taken  up  at 
once  or  twice  upon  the  point  of  a knife.  There  i«  in 
general  no  great  danger  of  exceeding  in  this  pat ticuUr. 

Conferees  of  wood forrelt 

fra  wormeW  / 
the  red  rofe  ; 

the  outer  rind  of  the  Seville  orange.  L. 

Pluck  the  leaves  from  the  tialks,  the  unblown  petals 
from  the  cups,  taking  off  the  heels,  l ake  off  the 
outer  rind  of  the  oranges  by  a grater ; then  feat 
each  of  then,  with  a wooden  pefllc  in  a marble  mor- 
tar, fifft  by  ihcmfelvcs,  afterwards  with  three  times 
their  weight  of  double  refined  fugar,  unul  they  be 
mixed. 


t0y  Boil  the  gums  or  mucilaginous  feed*  in  a fufficicnt 
quantity  of  water  till  it  becomes  vifeid,  nearly  refcm- 
tiling  the  white  of  an  egg  ; and  then  drain  it  by 
prcfltire  through  a linen  cloth. 

By  this  means  vegetable  mucilage  may  be  eafiiy  ob- 
tained from  many  different  fubfUnces  in  it*  pure  ftate. 
And  although  this  procef*  is  no*  dtrcdlcd  in  our  phar- 
macopeias, yet  wc  think  that  it  might  with  advantage 
be  adopted. 


Conferva  of  the  fr-fh  leaver  of  mint  ; 
red  rojes  not  blown  ; 

the  outer  rind  of  Seville  oranges  rafped  of  by 
. a grater.  E. 

Thefe  arc  dtreded  to  be  prepared  with  triple  their 
weight  of  fugar  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  conferves 
of  the  London  college.  The  fugar  fhould  be  pound* 
ed  by  itfelf,  and  patted  through  a firve  before  it  be 
mixed  with  the  vegetable  mafs ; for  without  this  it 

cannot 
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cannot  l?e  properly  Incorporated.  Kofc  buds,  and 
fome  other  vegetable*,  are  prepared  for  mixing  with 
fugar  by  a fmail  wooden  mill  coot  lived  tor  that  pur- 

pol'e. 

L>  the  ft  me  manner  con  fortes  may  be  prepared  from 
many  other  vegetables.  But  be  Tides  the  confcrves  for 
which  general  dire  diions  a*e  given,  there  are  others, 
for  which,  either  on  account  of  the  psrticulir  mode  of 
preparation,  or  of  the  proportion,  our  pharmacopos tuf 
hsve  thought  it  necrlfary  to  give  particular  diirttions. 
But  before  taking  notice  of  thefe,  it  is  nccelfsry  to 
mention  the  medical  properties  of  the  conferve*  above 
enumerated. 


Conferve  of  the  leaves  of  woodforrtl.  L* 

,c9  This  U a very  elegant  aud  grateful  conferve  ; in  tafte 
it  is  lightly  acidulous,  with  a peculiar  flavour,  which 
feme  compare  to  that  of  grcen-tca.  It  is  taken  occa- 
fions’ly  for  quenching  third,  and  cooling  the  mouth 
and  fauces,  in  difleropera  where  the  heat  of  the  body 
is  much  ircicafcd. 

Conferve  of  the  tops  of  fea  ewsraW.  L. 

I to  The  conferve  of  wormwooi  hvs  been  celebrated  in 
dropiics  : Matthiolu?  relates,  that  L- viral  perfons  were 
cured  by  it  of  that  diftemper  without  the  alTi'dance  of 
any  other  medicine.  Where  the  difnrder  indeed  pro* 
ceeds  from  a iimple  laxity  or  flacetdily  of  the  folids, 
the  continued  ufe  of  this  medicine  may  he  of  fome  fer- 
vice ; as  it  appears  to  be  an  elegant  mild  corroborant. 
It  is  directed  to  he  given  in  the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce 
about  three  hours  before  meals. 

Conferve  of  the  budx  of  red  rofes.  L.  E. 

HI  This  is  a very  agreeable  and  ufefnl  eonfi  rvc.  A 
dram  or  two  diflblved  in  warm  milk  are  frequently 
given  as  a light  aidringent,  in  wcaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
and  likewife  in  coughs  and  phthifleal  complaints.  In  the 
German  ephemerides,  examples  are  related  of  very 
dangerous  phthifes  cured  by  the  contiuucd  ufc  of  this 
medicine  : In  one  of  thefc  cafes,  twenty  rounds  of  the 
conferve  were  taken  in  the  fpacc  of  a month  j and  in 
another,  upwards  of  thirty.  Riverius  mentions  frve- 
ral  other  in  dances  of  thfs  kind.  There  is,  however, 
much  room  for  fallacy  in  fuch  observations  ; as  phthifis 
Las  not  at  all  times  been  accurately  diltinguiihed  from 
ol-flinate  catarrhs,  and  fome  other  affection* ; the  anti- 
fcptic  property  of  the  fugar  may  ptrliaps  have  fome 
Oiare  in  the  effedl. 

Conferve  of  the  yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange-peel.  L.  E. 

Ill  This  conferve  is  a very  elegant  one,  containing  all 
the  virtues  of  the  peel  in  a form  fufiiciently  agreeable, 
loth  with  regard  to  the  dofe  and  the  conventency  of 
taking.  It  is  a plcafant  warm  ftomachic  ; and  with  this 
intention  is  frequently  ufed.  w 

Conferve  of  the  leaves  of  fpearmint.  E. 

**3  The  conferve  of  mint  retains  the  tafte  and  virtues 
of  the  herb.  It  is  given  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomsch 
and  retchings  to  vomit  : and  frequently  doesfervice  in 
fome  cafes  of  this  kind,  where  the  warm-  r and  more 
a&ive  preparations  of  mint  would  be  Icfa  proper. 

Conferve  of  arum . 

114  Take  of  the  frelh  root  of  arum  bruifed,  half  a pound  ; 
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doable  refined  fugar,  a pound  and  a half.  Beat  rw?ar»- 
them  together  in  a mortar.  tjoaitnd 

The  root  of  arum,  in  Its  recent  date,  is  a fubftancc 
of  great  activity;  but  this  activity  is  alraoll  entirely  .»<v— .a 
loll  on  drying.  Hence  the  compound  powder  which 
ha  1 formerly  a plare  In  our  plarrnacopociis  is  now  re- 
jetted.  And  a s neither  water  nor  ipirit  extract  its 
activity,  this  conferve  is  perhaps  the  beil  form  in  which 
it  can  be  preferred  in  our  (hops.  It  may  be  given  to  . * 
aduiu  in  aofea  of  a dram. 

Conferve  of  hips.  L. 

Take  of  pulp  of  ripe  hips  one  pound  ; double  refined  jj£  * 
fugar,  powdered,  twenty  ounces.  Mix  them  into 
a conferve. 

'Idie  conferve  of  hips  is  of  fome  cltecm  as  a foft 
cooling  rctlringent ; three  or  four  drams  or  more  are 
given  at  a time,  In  bilious  fluxes,  fharpnefs  of  urine, 
and  hot  indifpofuiou*  of  the  itomach  : A good  deal 
of  enre  is  requifite  on  the  put  of  the  apothecary  in 
making  this  conferve  ; the  pulp  is  apt  to  cany  with  it 
fome  of  the  prickly  fibres,  with  which  the  intrde  of  the 
fruit  is  liued  ; if  thefe  be  retained  in  tire  conferve,  they 
will  irritate  the  Itomach,  fo  as  to  occafion  vomiting. 

Conferve  of  foes.  L.  E. 

Put  the  floes  in  water  upon  the  fire  that  they  may  116- 
foften,  taking  care  that  they  be  not  broken  ; then, 
the  floes  being  taken  out  of  the  water,  prefs  out  the 
pulp,  and  mix  it  with  three  times  its  weight  of 
double  refined  fjgar  into  a conferve. 

This  preparation  is  a gentle  aftringent,  and  may  be 
given  as  fuch  in  the  dofe  of  two  or  three  drama.  The 
degree  of  its  aflringency  will  vary  according  to  the 
maturity  of  the  floes,  and  the  length  of  tiuaefor  which 
the  conferve  has  been  kept. 

Conferve  of f quill t. 

Take  of  frelh  fquilb,  one  ounce  ; double-refined  fugar,  j 
five  ounces.  beat  them  together  in  a mortar  into  ' 
a conferve. 

This  conferve  is  directed  to  be  prepared  in  a fmail 
quantity,  to  guard  againlt  its  varying, in  tlrcngth.  It 
may  he  given  to  adults  fiom  halt  a dram  to  two 
fc  in  pies,  efpecially  when  frelh. 

But  the  conferve  of  fquilh  is  a more  uncertain  and 
left  agreeable  mode  of  exhibiting  this  article,  than  the  ' 

powder  of  the  dried  root,  particularly  when  made  into 
pills,  or  given  in  the  form  of  bolus  with  any  other  con- 
fcrve. 

Conferve  of  chervil.  Sure. 

Take  of  fre fit  leaves  of  chervil,  double-refined  fugar,  nf 
each  equal  parts.  Beat  them  together  into  a con* 
ferve. 

Chervil  has  by  fome  been  extolled  as  an  ufeful  diu- 
retic ; and  thin  is  perhaps  one  of  the  molt  plcafant 
forms  under  which  it  can  be  exhibited. 


Conferve  of  millipeds.  Brun. 

Take  of  live  millipeds,  one  pound  ; double-refined  fu*  u<y 
gar,  two  pounds  an^an  half.  Beat  them  together 
into  a conferve. 

If  the  millipeds  poflefs  thofe  virtues  which  fome 
have  alleged,  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  bcfl  forms  tin* 
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dcr  which  they  can  be  exhibited.  And  by  children, 
to  whom  they  arc  frequently  preferibed,  it  may  he 
caGly  taken,  when  other  forma  cannot  be  introduced. 

Variolate  A confer**  of  rofet.  13  run. 

To  each  pound  of  the  conferte  of  rofes  add  two  drams 
of  the  diluted  vitriolic  arid. 

This  may  be  in  fome  cafes  an  ufeful  means  of  in- 
creafing  fomewhat  the  aftringency  of  the  confcnre  of 
rofes : But  for  the  purpofes  for  which  the  vitriolic 
acid  is  in  general  employed,  the  quantity  that  can  thus 
be  introduced  is  too  inconfiderablc  to  be  of  much  fer* 
vice. 


not  entirely  pure  : on  fhnding,  it  becomes  again  tur- 
bid,  and  apt  to  run  into  a fermentative  or  putrcft&ve 
ftate.  Clarification  with  whites  of  cg.fi  tendcTi  the 
juices  more  perfectly  fine ; but  there  arc  few  that  will 
bear  this  treatment  without  a maniteft  injury  to  their 
flavour,  tafle,  and  virtue. 

The  mod  effectual  method  of  purifying  and  pre- 
ferring thefe  liquor*,  is  to  let  the  Drained  ju'ces  ftand 
in  a tool  place  till  they  have  depofited  their  grofler 
feces,  and  then  gently  pafs  them  feveml  times  through 
a fine  Drainer  till  perfectly  cletr  ; v.  hen  about  a fortieth 
part  of  their  weight  of  good  Ipirit  of  wine  ma  yi* 
added,  and  the  whole  Differed  to  Dan!  as  before  : a 


t on*  iiyf 
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Chap.  Ill  Of  Juices . 

Jtncr.s  are  obtained  from  the  fu'culent  parts  of 
plants,  by  including  them,  after  being  properly  cut, 
bruifed,  See.  in  a h ir  bag,  and  prtfling  them,  between 
wooden  cheeks,  in  the  common  ferew  preft,  as  long  as 
any  liquor  exudes. 

The  harder  .ruits  require  to  be  prerioufly  wellbeat- 


freDi  fediment  will  now  ! e depofited,  from  which  the 
liquor  is  to  be  poured  off,  flrainc  i again,  ami  put  into 
fmall  bottle*  which  h,*ve  been  waffled  with  Ipirit  and 
dried.  A little  oil  is  to  be  poured  on  the  fur f ice,  fo 
as  very  nearly  to  fiil  the  battles,  and  the  mouths  clo- 
fed  with.lcather,  paper,  or  (topped  with  draw,  as  the 
flafka  in  which  Florence  wine  is  brought  to  u* : this 
ferves  to  keep  out  duD,  and  Differs  the  air,  which  in 


en  or  ground  ; but  herbs  arc  to  be  only  moderately 
bruifed,  for  if  thefe  are  over  bruifed,  a large  quantity 
of  the  herbaceous  matter  will  be  forced  out  along  with 
the  juice.  Hempen  or  woollen  bags  are  apt  to  com- 
municate a difagreeal  1e  flavour  ; the  threads  of  thefe 
likewife  fwcll  in  proportion  as  they  imbibe  moifture, 
fo  as  in  great  mcafurc  to  prevent  the  free  percolation 
of  the  juice. 

The  fluids  thus  extra&ed  from  fucculent  fruits,  both 
of  the  acid  and  fweet  kind,  from  moD  of  the  acrid 
herbs,  as  feurvy  graft  and  water  creffes,  from  the  .icid 
herbs,  as  forrcl  and  wood  forrrl,  from  the  aperient  lac- 
tefeent  plants,  as  dandelion  and  hawkweed,  and  from 
fundry  other  vegetables,  contain  great  part  of  the  pe- 
culiar talle  and  virtues  of  the  refpedive  fu'je&a.  The 
juices,  on  the  other  hand,  extracted  from  moll  of  the 
aromatic  herbs  as  thofe  of  mint  and  the  fragrant  Tur- 
key balm,  commonly  called  balm  of  Gi/tad,  have  fierce- 
ly any  thing  of  the  flavour  of  the  plants,  and  feem  to 
differ  little  from  decoctions  of  them  made  in  water 
boiled  till  the  volatile  odorous  parts  have  been  diffipjted. 
Many  of  the  odoriferous  flowers,  as  the  My,  violet, 
hyacinth,  not  only  impirt  nothing  of  their  fragrance 
to  their  juice,  but  have  it  totally  drftroyed  by  the  pre- 
vious bruiting.  From  want  of  fufficicnt  attention  to 
thefe  particulars,  practitioners  have  been  frequently  de- 
ceived in  the  effects  of  preparations  of  this  daft ; juice 
of  mint  has  been  often  preferibed  as  a flomachic,  tho’ 
it  wr.nt*  thofe  qualities  by  which  mint  itfelf  and  its 
other  preparation!)  operate. 

The  juices,  thus  forcibly  prefltd  out  from  plants, 
differ  from  thofe  which  flow  fpontancoully,  or  from 
incifionn  j thefe  lift  confuting  chiefly  of  fuch  fluids 
as  arc  not  diffufed  through  the  whole  fubflance  of  the 
vegetable  fubjed,  but  elaborated  in  diflind  veflcls,  or 
feercted  into  particular  receptacle*.  From  poppy  heads, 
flightly  wounded,  there  ifluca  a thick  milky  liquor, 
which  dries  by  a moderate  warmth  into  opium  ; wlullt 
the  juice  obtained  from  them  by  predate  is  of  a dark- 
green  colour,  and  far  weaker  virtue. 

Juices  newly  exprefled  are-gener.Uy  thick,  vifeid, 
and  very  impure  : 13y  cchturc,  a quantity  of  grofa 
matter  is  feparated,  the  juice  becomes  thinner,  limpid, 
and  better  bltcd  for  medicinal  purpofes,  though  as  yet 


procefs  of  time  arifcR  from  all  vegetable  liquor-,  to 
cfcape ; which  air  woul  *.  otherwife  endanger  the  burit- 
ing  of  the  bottles;  or,  bcimc  imbibed  afrelh,  render 
their  contents  vapid  and  foul.  The  bottles  are  to  be 
kept  on  the  bottom  of  a good  cellar  or  vault,  placed 
up  to  the  necks  in  fund.  13y  this  method  fi»mc  juicei 
may  be  preferred  for  a year  or  two  j and  others  for  a 
much  longer  time. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  there  are  great 
differences  in  Juices,  in  regard  to  their  being  accom- 
panied in  the  cxprrflion  with  the  virtues  of  the  Dlbjeil*. 

There  are  equal  difference*  in  regard  to  their  preferr  ing 
thofe  virtues,  and  this  in  JepcucTently  of  the  volatility 
of  the  active  matter,  or  its  difpnfition  to  exhale.  Even 
the  volatile  virtue  of  feurvy-gr^ft  m y by  the  above 
method  be  preferred  almoft  entire  in  its  juice  for  a con- 
fidcrable  time ; while  the  active  p rts  of  the  juice  of 
the  wild  cucumber  q -•  ekly  feparate  and  fettle  to  the 
bottom,  leav.ng  the  flui ! part  inert.  Juice*  of  arum 
root,  ins  root,  bryony  root,  and  fundry  other  vege- 
tables, threw  off  hi  like  manner  their  medicinal  parts 
to  the  bottom. 

Compound  juke  of feurvy ’graft. 

Take  of  the  juice  of  garden  feurvv-grafs  two  pints;  _ 
brook  Itme  :nd  water-ereffes,  of  each  one  pint  ; Se- 
ville oranges,  twenty  ounces  by  meafure.  Mix  them, 
and,  after  the  feces  have  iubfided,  pour  off  the  ii- 
ouor,  or  Drain  it.  L 

Take  of  juice  of  garden  fiiirvy  graft,  water-crcffcs, 
both  exprefled  from  the  frefh  her  s,  Seville  oran-  cs, 
of  each  two  pounds ; fpiiituons  nutmeg  w ter,  half 
a pound.  Mix  them  an  l let  them  D«nd  till  the  fe- 
ces have  fubfided,  then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor.  A*. 

By  this  ‘ormula  the  Edinburgh  college  have  rejvA- 
the  br^ok  lime  and  the  fu.ar  of  their  former  e’.ition*. 

The  fugar  was  certainly  a very  improper  addition  ; for 
though  it  may  prefirvedry  vegetable  matters,  yet  when 
added  to  juke*  largely  impiegnatcd  with  watery  unj 
mucilaginous  matter,  it  would  no  doubt  furnifh  th.it 
very  principle  mod  favourable  to  the  produttiou  of  the 
vinous  fermentation.  For  the  compound  borfe-radi/h 
water  they  haw  fub Diluted  the  fp.rituoua  water  of  nut- 
megs : Betides  that,  this  water  has  the  fame  property 
H 9f 
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Prepva-  of  preferring  the  juices  from  fermentation  ; it  is  alfo 
jt*11  much  more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  will  make  the 
iii-nik  juice*  fit  eaficr  on  the  fiomach. 

^ ■ i The  London  college  have  retained  nearly  their  for- 

mer formula,  giving  it  only  a more  proper  name. 

Both  thefc  compofitions  are  of  confidcrable  life  for 
the  purpofes  exprefled  in  the  title  : the  orange  juice 
is  an  excellent  affiftant  to  the  feuivy-grafa  and  other 
acrid  antifcorbutic* ; which,  when  thus  mixed,  have 
been  found  from  experience  to  produce  much  better  cf- 
fe£ls  than  when  employed  by  therofelve».  Thefe 
juice*  may  be  taken  from  an  ounce  or  two  to  a quarter 
of  a pint,  two  or  three  times  a-day  : they  generally 
increafe  the  urinary  fecretion,  and  fometimea  induce 
a laxative  habit.  Preferred  with  the  cautions  above- 
mentioned,  they  will  keep  good  for  a confidcrable  time; 
though,  whatever  care  be  taken,  they  are  found  to  an- 
fwer  better  when  frcfli  j and  from  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
ferving  them  fo,  they  have  of  late  been  very  much  laid 
afide,  efpecially  fiocc  wc  have  bceo  provided  with  more 
convenient  and  ufeful  remedies. 
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Take  of  juice  of  ripe  elder -berriea,  five  pounds ; pured1*1^*™ 
fugar,  one  pound.  Evaporate  with  a gentle  heat 
to  the  confiftence  of  pretty  thick  honey.  l40rlJ. 

This  preparation,  made  with  or  without  fugar,  — — y— — ' 
keeps  well,  and  prove*  a medicine  of  confidcrable  im- 
portance as  sn  aperient,  generally  promoting  the  na- 
tural excretions  by  ftool,  urine,  or  fweat.  The  dofe 
is  from  a dram  or  two  to  an  ounce  or  more.  A fpoon- 
ful,  diluted  with  water,  is  ufually  taken  in  common 
colds  at  bed  time. 

Infpjfaltd juice  of  •utolfsbane.  E. 

Bruife  the  freffi  leave*  of  aronitum ; and  including 
them  in  a hempen  bag,  ftrongly  comprefs  them  in 
a prefs,  fo  that  they  may  give  out  their  juice  : let 
the  juice  be  evaporated  in  open  reflets  in  a water - 
bath,  to  the  confiftence  of  pretty  thick  honey  a 
An  empfreuma  is  to  be  avoided  by  conftantly  (lir- 
ring  the  mixture  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs. 

After  the  matter  h8i  become  cold,  lei  it  be  put  up  in 
glazed  earthen  veffels,  and  moiftened  with  rectified 


Inspissated  Juices. 

**3  When  vegetable  juices,  or  watery  or  fpirituoua  de- 
co&ions  or  infufions,  are  expofed  to  a continued  heat, 
the  fluid  gradually  evaporating,  carries  off  with  it 
fuch  volatile  matters  as  it  was  impregnated  with,  and 
leaves  the  more  fixed  united  together  into  one  mafs. 
The  mafs  which  remains  from  the  evaporation  of  the 
exprefled  juice  of  a plant  i*  called  infpijpited juice;  from 
watery  deco&ian*  or  infufions,  an  extras  ; from  fpi- 
rituous  t injures,  a re/m,  or  tjfential  extras.  The  term 
extraB  is  frequently  ufed  alfo  as  a general  appellation 
of  all  the  three  kinds.  InfpifTated  juices  and  watery 
deco&ions,  particularly  the  former,  when  evaporated 
no  further  than  to  the  confidence  of  oil  or  honey,  are 
called  robti  and  fpirituoua  tio&ures,  reduced  to  a like 
confiftence,  are  called  balfems. 

What  relates  to  the  expreffion  of  juices  has  already 
been  delivered,  with  the  moft  effectual  means  of  pre- 
ferring them  in  their  liquid  ftate,  and  a general  ac- 
count of  w'hat  fubftanccs  do  or  do  not  give  out  their 
virtues  with  their  juices.  In  the  infpiflation  of  juices, 
there  is  further  to  be  confidrred  the  volatility  or  fixity 
of  their  medicinal  parts : if  a plant  lofen  its  virtue, 
or  part  of  its  virtue,  in  being  dried,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  juice  muft  lofe  as  much  in  being  infprlated 
to  drynefs,  how  gentle  foever  the  heat  be  with  which 
the  infpiflation  is  performed.  It  is  likewife  to  be  ob* 
ferved,  that  the  medicinal  parts  of  fome  juices  aie 
kept  in  a ftate  of  perfeA  folution  by  the  watery  fluid, 
fo  as  to  be  completely  retained  by  it  after  the  liquor 
has  been  made  fine  by  fettling,  draining,  or  other 
means  ; while  the  medicinal  parts  of  others,  not  dif- 
foluble  by  watery  raenftrua,  arc  only  diflufed  through 
the  liquor  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fcculencies  aie, 
and  feparate  along  with  thefe  on  Handing. 

lnfpifated  juice  of  the  elderberry,  L. 

*14  Take  of  exprefled  and  depurated  juice  of  clder-bcrrics 
two  pints  ; infpiflate  it  in  a water-bath,  fiuurated 
with  fea-fak. 

InfpjJJated  juice , commonly  called  rob  elderber- 
ries. E. 
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fpirit-of-  wine. 

In  the  fame  manner  arc  prepared  infpiflated  juices  of 
belladonna  or  deadly  nightfhade,  and  hyofcyamui 
or  henbane. 

In  thefe  infpiflated  juices,  the  attivc  parts  c.f  the 
plant  are  obtained  in  a concentrated  ftate,  and  in  a 
condition  which  admits  of  preparation  for  a confide- 
rable  length  of  time.  They  fitrniffi,  therefore,  a con- 
venient form  for  exhibiting  thefe  articles  which,  in 
the  pra&ice  of  medicine,  are  perhaps  more  frequent- 
ly uled  in  the  ftate  of  infpiflated  juice  than  any  other. 

This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  the  hyofeyamus 
which  may  often  be  advantageoufly  employed  when 
opium  is  indicated,  but  difagrcea  with  the  patient. 

But  aconite  and  belladonna  may  in  general,  with 
greater  advantage,  be  exhibited  under  the  form  of 
powder  made  from  the  dried  leaves. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  London  college  have 
given  no  place  to  thefe  articles.  We  cannot  how- 
ever help  thinking,  that  their  pharmacopar  a would  be 
enriched  by  introducing  not  only  the  articles  them- 
felves,  but  likewife  thefe  preparations,  efpecially  as 
they  are  not  unfrequently  prescribed  by  Britifli  prac- 
titioners. 

lafpijfated  juice  of  hemlock,  E. 

Having  exprefled  the  juice  of  the  leaves  and  ftalks  of  12$ 
hemlock  when  flowering,  in  the  fame  manner  as  di- 
rected for  that  of  the  aconiium,  evaporate  it  to  the 
confiftence  of  pretty  thin  honey  ; when  it  is  cooled, 
add  of  the  powder  of  the  dried  leave*  of  the  plant 
as  much  as  to  make,it  into  a mafs  fit  for  forming 
pills.  Care,  however,  is  to  be  taken,  that  the  eva- 
poration proceed  only  to  fuch  length,  thst  a*  much  - 
of  the  powder  can  be  mixed  with  the  infpiflated 
juice  as  (hall  make  up  about  a fifth  part  of  the  whole 
mafs. 

A preparation  fimitar  to  this  was  published  at  Vien- 
na by  Dr  Stoerk,  who  recotrmen i*  it  a*  an  efficacioua 
Tefolvent  in  many  ohftinatc  disorders,  where  the  com- 
mon remedies  avail  nothing.  He  obferves,  that  fmall 
dofes  fhould  alwayybe  begun  with,  as  two  grains, 
made  into  a pill  twice  a-day ; and  that  by  gradually 
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Prf^ara-  Increafing  the  dofe,  it  may  he  given  to  two,  three,  or 
cJnitoQ.  *vcn  ^our  ^rarcg  a-day,  and  continued  in  fuch  quant  it  irs 
tionsf  for  feveral  week* ; that  it  may  be  ufed  in  fafety  in  in- 
*— v*—  fancy,'  old  age,  and  pregnancy  : that  it  neither  acce- 
lerates nor  iliftitrhs  the  circulation  ; neither  heats,  nor 
cools,  nor  affects  the  animal  functions  : that  it  in* 
creafrs  the  fccrei ions,  and  renders  the  mouth  moift  j 
fcldora  purges  j very  rarely  vomits  ; fometimes  aug- 
ments perforations  often  produces  a copious  difeharge 
of  vifeid  urine  ; but  in  many  patients  does  not  in* 
creafe  any  of  the  fcnfille  evacuations:  that  it  removes 
obftru&ioas  and  their  confequences  ; relieves  rheuma- 
tic pains,  though  of  long  continuance ; d.fcuffes  fa'r- 
rbou$  tumors,  both  internal  and  external  ; and  cures 
drop  lies  and  confumptions  proceeding  from  fchirrho* 
fities:  that  it  often  diffolves  cataracts,  or  Hops  their 
progrefc,  and  has  fometimes  removed  the  gutta  ferc- 
na : that  inveterate  cutaneous  eruptions,  feald  heads', 
malignant  ulcers,  cancers,  the  malignant  riuor  albui 
and  gonorrhea  of  long  Handing,  obftinate  remains  of 
the  venereal  difesfe,  and  caries  of  the  bonea,  gene* 
1 rally  yield  to  it  : that  for  the  mol  pirt  it  is  nrceflary 
to  continue  this  medicine  for  a contidcrablc  time  be- 
fore the  cure  be  effected,  or  much  benefit  perceived 
from  it  : that  in  fome  cafes  it  failed  of  giving  any  re- 
lief j that  he  met  with  fome  pci  for.*  who  could  not 
bctr  its  effetti ; and  that  confaquently  there  muft  he 
fome  latent  difference  in  the  habit,  the  diagooflic 
figns  of  which  are  r.t  prefent  unknown  : that  though 
it  is  by  no  means  infallible  any  more  than  other  me- 
dicines, yet  the  great  number  of  deplorable  cafes  that 
have  been  happily  cured  by  it,  is  fufficient  to  rceom- 
, mend  it  to  further  trials.  The  efficacy  of  this  me- 

dicine is  confirmed  by  many  eminent  practitioners 
abroad  j though  the  trials  hitherto  made  of  it  in  this 
country  have  not  been  attended  with  much  fuccrfs. 
Somewhat,  perhaps,  may  drpend  on  the  time  of  the 
plant’s  being  gathered,  and  the  manner  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  rxtracb.  Dr  Stoerk  hiznfi  If  takes  no- 
tice of  fome  mift.tk.ts  committed  in  this  rtfpcfl : fome 
have  left  the  herb  in  a heap  for  feveral  da)*,  whence 
part  of  it  withered,  part  rutted,  and  the  juice  became 
thick  and  mucilaginous ; others  have  taken  a very 
large  quantity  ot  the  juice,  and  boiled  it  down  in 
copper  vcffcls  with  a great  heat  ; by  which  means  a 
ftrosig  fetor  was  ditfufrd  to  a confidcrable  distance, 
and  the  muft  efficacious  parts  diflip:  ted:  others,  with 
officious  rare,  have  clarified  the  juice,  and  thus  ob- 
tained a Mack  tenacious  extract,  retaining  but  a final! 
degree  of  the  fpecific  fmell  of  the  plant.  The  ex- 
trs.A,  duly  prepared,  according  to  the  above  prescrip- 
tion, is  of  a green i(h  brown  colour,  and  a very  d if- 
agreeable  fmtll,  like  that  of  mice.  But  though  there 
be  rcafon  to  believe  that  much  of  the  extract  ufed 
here  had  been  ill  prepared,  we  can  by  no  means  ad- 
mit that  ns  general  intfiicacy  was  owing  to  this 
caufc  ; for  though  there  are  not  many  inflames  of  its 
difeovering  any  valuable  medicinal  powers,  there  are 
fcvctal  of  its  having  adivity  enough,  even  ill  fmall 
dufes,  to  produce  alarming  iy  (upturns. 

Modem  predict,  however,  lceras  to  hold  a middle 
plate  ; being  neither  influenced  by  the  extravagant  en- 
comiums of  Dr  Stoerk,  nor  frightened  by  the  wary 
' fiifpicions  of  Dr  Lewis  The  iufpiflated  juice  of  the 
hemlock  is  accordingly  given  with  freedom  to  a great 
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variety  of  complainu,  without  our  experiencing  the 
wondcrful  effects  aferibed  to  it  by  the  former,  or  the^*41"!* 
baneful  confequences  dreaded  by  the  latter.  Liket-'Df> 
other  preparations  of  this  valuable  herb,  it  is  no  doubt  ■ >..«sj 
a very  ufeful  addition  to  our  pharmacopoeia ; nor  does 
its  life  ft* cm  to  be  more  hazardous  than  that  of  opium 
and  fome  other  narcotics. 

The  London  college  direA  the  infpiflated  juice  of 
cicuta  to  be  prepared  in  the  fame  mannet  as  that  of  the 
eL’er-beny,  and  without  the  addition  of  any  of  the 
powder.  This  is  the  molt  pure  extraA;  and  the 
powder  may  eafily  be  occalionilly  added.  They  di- 
rrft  the  cicuta  to  be  collected  as  foon  as  the  flowers 
appear : And  at  that  time  the  leaves  are  tnoft  fully 
impregnated  with  their  aAive  powers. 

IufpiffatrJ jviif  of  black  entrants.  L. 

Infpijfaltd  'juice  of  lotions.  L. 

Thefe  two  the  London  college  alfo  direA  to  be  1 17 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  clder-bcrry 
juice.  And  under  thii  form  the  agreeable  and  life- 
fail  acid  of  thefe  vegetables,  in  a concentrated  ftate, 
may  be  preferred  for  a confidcrable  length  of  time. 

Chap.  IV.  Extract  and  Refins. 

Obfervatiuni  on  Ext  raffs  with  Water. 

Thefe  extraAs  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  fuhjeA  |2g 
in  water,  and  evapor iting  the  drained  decoAion  to 
a thick  confiftenct. 

This  proccfs  afford*  us  fome  of  the  more  aAive 
parts  of  the  plant*,  free  from  the  ufelefs  indifioluhlc 
earthy  matter,  which  makes  the  largeti  (hire  of  their 
bulk.  There  is  a great  difference  in  vegetable  fub- 
ftancea,  with  regatd  to  their  fitnefs  for  this  opera- 
tion ; fame  yielding  to  it  all  its  virtues,  and  othera 
fcarce  any.  Thofe  parts  in  which  the  fwcet,  gluti*  * 
nous,  emollient,  cooling,  hitter,  tuftere.  aftringrut 
virtues  re  tide,  are  for  the  muft  part  totally  extracted 
by  the  boiling  water,  snd  remain  almoft  entire  on 
evaporating  it  : whiift  thofe  which  contain  the  pe- 
culiar odour,  flavour,  and  aromatic  qualify,  are  ei- 
ther not  (XtraAcd  at  all,  or  exhale  along  with  the  men- 
ftruum.  Thus  gentian  root,  which  ia  almoft  limply 
bitter,  yields  aa  exttaA  prffefGng  in  a fmall  volume 
the  whole  tafte  and  virtues  of  the  root.— -Worm wo- «j, 
which  has  a degree  of  warmth  and  flrong  flavour  join- 
ed to  the  bitter,  lofes  the  two  firft  in  the  evapora- 
tion, and  give*  »n  extract  not  greatly  different  from 
the  foregoing : the  aromatic  quality  of  cinnamon  is 
diflipated  by  this  treatment,  its  aftringrncy  remain- 
ing; while  an  extraA  made  from  the  flowers  of  la- 
vender ami  rofemary  difeuvers  nothing  cither  of  the 
tafte,  fmeil,  or  virtues  of  the  flowers.  * 

General  Rules  for  moling  Extras t with  IVattr. 

I.  It  is  indifferent,  with  regard  to  the  medicine,  130 
whether  the  fubjcA  be  ufed  freih  or  dry  ; fmee  no- 
thing that  can  he  preferred  in  this  proccfs  will  he  loft 
by  drying.  With  regard  to  the  facility  of  extrac- 
tion, there  is  a very  confidcrable  difference  ; vege- 
tables in  general  giving  out  their  virtues  more  readily 
when  moderately  dried  than  when  fee  flu 

2.  Very 
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I’rrprs*  2.  Very  compaft  dry  Cub  ft  inert  (bould  be  reduced 
ixm*^  jB|0  exceeding  tmall  parts,  previous  to  the  affufion  of 
' the  roenftruum. 

•_  3.  The  quantity  of  water  ought  to  be  no  greater 

than  it  ncceffary  for  extrading  the  virtue!  of  the  fub* 
jed.  A difference  herein  will  fnmettmes  occafion  a 
variation  in  the  quality  of  the  piodud  ; the  larger 
the  quantity  of  liquor,  the  longer  time  will  1*  requi- 
fite  for  evaporating  it,  and  consequently  the  more  vo- 
latile  parts  of  the  fuhjed  will  be  diiTipatcd.  A long* 
continued  heat  likewife  makes  a confilerahle  altrra* 
tion  in  t'je  matter  which  is  not  volatile.  Sweet  fub- 
ftmee*,  by  long  boiling  with  water,  become  uau* 
icons  ; and  the  dreftic  purgatives  lnfe  their  virulence, 
though  without  any  remarkable  feparatian  of  their 
parts* 

4.  The  deco&ions  are  to  be  depurated  by  cola- 
ture  ; ami  afterwards  fuffered  to  ftaud  for  a day  or 
two,  when  a confider.xhlc  quantity  of  fediment  is 
ufually  found  at  the  bottom.  If  the  liquor  poured 
off  dear  be  boiled  down  a little,  and  afterwards  ful- 
lered to  cod  again,  it  will  depofite  a freih  fediment, 
from  which  it  may  lie  decanted  before  you  proceed  to 
finilh  the  evaporation.  The  decodiona  of  very  refi- 
nous  fubftancee  do  not  require  thia  treatment,  and 
arc  rather  injured  by  it ; the  refin  fubfiding  along  with 
the  inactive  dregs. 

5.  The  evaporation  is  moft  conveniently  performed 
in  broad  (hallow  vefTels ; the  larger  the  furfacc  of  the 
liquor,  the  foonrr  wilt  the  aqueous  parts  exhale:  This 
effeft  may  likewife  be  promoted  by  agitation. 

6.  When  the  matter  begins  to  grow  thick,  great 
care  is  nectflary  to  prevent  its  burning.  This  acci- 
dent, almcil  unavoi  table  if  the  quantity  be  large,  and 
the  fire  applied  as  ufual  under  the  evaporating  pan, 
maybe  effectually  provided  againft.Lycarryingon  the  in* 
fpiffation  after  the  common  manner,  no  farther  than  to 
the  confidence  of  a fynrp,  when  the  matter  is  to  he 
poured  into  (hallow  tin  or  earthen  pans,  and  placed  in 
an  oven,  with  its  door  open,  moderately  heated  ; which 
acting  uniformly  on  every  part  of  the  liquid,  will  {non 
reduce  it  to  any  degree  of  confidence  required.  This 
may  likewife  he  more  feeuicly  done,  by  feuing  the 
evaporating  vcffel  in  (wiling  water,  but  the  evapora- 
tion ia  in  this  way  very  tedious. 

Ol/ervaUont  on  Extract  with  RtSiJud  Spirit. 

. Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  diffolves  the  cflential  oils 

J and  refins  of  vegetables,  and  does  not  readily  carry 
off  the  oil  in  its  exhalation  ; the  heat  fufficient  to  ex- 
hale pure  fpirit  being  much  left  than  that  in  which 
water  evaporates  to  any  confilerahle  degree,  or  muff 
cflential  oil*  diliiL  Hence  a ttfinous  or  fpirituous  ex- 
trad  of  wormwood,  contrary  to  that  made  with  wa- 
ter, contains  the  warmth  and  flavour,  aa  well  as  hit- 
ternefs,  of  the  herb  ; one  made  from  cinnamon  pof- 
fefles  its  aromatic  virtue,  as  well  as  its  aftringcncy  ; 
* and  one  from  lavender  and  rofemtiy  flowers,  retains 
great  part  of  their  flavour  and  virtues ; the  volatile 
parts,  which  arc  carried  off  by  water  ia  its  evapora- 
tion, being  left  behind  by  the  fpirit. 

The  fpirit  employed  lot  this  purpofe  (hould  be  per* 
fe&ly  free  from  any  ill  flavour,  which  would  be  com- 
municated in  part  to  the  preparation  ; and  from  any 
admixture  of  phlegm  or  water,  which  would  not  only 
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vary  its  diflbbring  power,  but  likewife,  evaporating  Prejar* 
towards  the  end  of  the  infpiffation,  would  promote  the**110* 
di  (fixation  of  the  volatile  parts  of  the  fuhjefl.  Hence, 
alfo,  the  fuhjcd  itfclf  ought  always  to  be  dry  : thofe  j 

fubffanccs  which  lnfe  their  virtue  by  drying,  lofc  it 
equally  on  being  fubmitted  to  this  treatment  with  the 
pureff  fpirit. 

The  infpiffation  (hould  be  performed  from  the  be- 
ginning, in  the  gentle  heat  of  a water  bath.  It  ia 
not  needful  to  funer  the  fpirit  to  evaporate  in  the  air: 
grcate'.l  part  of  it  tmy  be  recovered  by  ccJlcthin,?  the 
vapour  in  common  diflilling  vcflilt.  If  the  diddled 
fpirit  be  found  to  have  brought  over  any  flivour  from 
the  fubje&,  it  miy  be  advantageoufly  referved  for  the 
fame  purpofe*  a rain. 

It  is  obfcrvible,  that  though  rc&ified  fpirit  be  the 
proper  rmnftruum  of  the  pure  volatile  oils,  and  of  the 
groffer  refinuus  matter  of  vegetables,  and  water  of 
the  muJiaginou*  and  fali.se;  yet  thefe  principles  are, 
in  alrnoil  all  plants,  fo  intimately  combined  together, 
that  whichever  of  thefe  liquors  is  applied  at  firfl,  it 
will  take  up  a portion  of  what  is  directly  foluhle  only 
in  the  other.  Hence  fundry  vegetables,  extremely 
refinous,  and  whofe  virtues  conlill  chiefly  in  their  re- 
fill, afford  neverthelefs  very  ufeful  extracts  with  wa< 
ter,  though  not  equal  to  thofe  which  may  be  obtain- 
ed by  a prudent  application  of  fpirit.  Hence  alfo 
the  extra&s  made  from  moll  vegetables  by  pure  fpirit, 
arc  not  mere  refins;  a part  of  the  gummy  matter,  if 
the  fubjc&  contained  any  fuch,  is  taken  up  along 
with  the  relin  ; an  admixture  of  great  advantage  to 
it  in  a medicinal  view.  The  fpirituous  cxtra&s  of  fe- 
veral  Vegetable  fubflances,  as  mint  leaves,  rhubarb, 
bffron,  diflblvc  in  water  as  well  as  in  fpirit. 

Pure  refins  are  prepared  by  mixing,  with  fpirituous 
tincture  of  very  refinous  vegetables,  a quantity  of  wa- 
ter. The  refill,  incapable  of  remaining  diflblveJ  in 
the  watery  liquor,  fcpirates  and  tails  to  the  boitom  ; 
leaving  in  the  nicnftruum  fuch  other  principles  of  the 
plant  as  the  fpirit  might  have  cat  a&cd  at  firfl  along 
with  it. 

Ohftrvniiont  cr»  ExlraQt  with  Spirit  and  H'altr. 

There  are  fundry  vegetables,  particularly  thofe  of  a j -.'j 
refinous  nature,  which  are  treated  to  better  advan*  J 
tage  with  a mixture  of  water  and  fpirit,  than  with 
either  of  them  fingly.  The  virtues  of  refinous  woods, 
barks,  and  roots,  may  indeed  be  in  great  part  ex- 
tracted by  long  boiling  in  freih  portions  of  water ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  they  fuffer  a confiderable  injury 
from  the  continued  heat  neceflary  for  the  extraction, 
and  for  the  fubfiqiicnt  evaporation  of  fo  large  a quan- 
tity of  the  fluid.  Rectified  fpirit  of  winfc  is  notlia1  le  » 
to  this  inconvenience  ; hut  the  extracts  obtained  hr 
it  from  the  fubilances  here  iateiHed,  being  almoft 
purely  rrfinous,  arc  leff*  adapted  to  general  ufe  than 
thofe  in  which  the  refin  is  divided  by  an  admixture 
of  the  gummy  matter,  of  which  water  is  the  dircit 
menftruum. 

There  are  two  ways  of  obtaining  thefe  compound 
or  gummy-refinoos  extrarts : one,  by  ufing  proof-fpl- 
rit,  that  is,  a mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  fpirit 
and  water,  for  the  menftruum  ; the  other,  by  digest- 
ing the  fubjeft  firfl  in  pure  fpirit  and  then  in  water, 
and  afterwards  uniting  into  one  mafs  the  pads  which 
R r 2 the 
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Preptri*  the  two  menftrua  hare  feparatcly  cxtra&ed.  In  fomc 
uon«  and  cafe$j  where  a fufficiency  of  gummy  matter  is  want* 
^cropc  - jn  fubjed,  it  may  he  artificially  fupplied,  by 
-i  infpiffating  the  fpirituous  tiudurc  to  the  confidence 

of  a balfam,  then  thoroughly  mixing  with  it  a thick 
Solution  of  any  Ample  gum,  as  mucilage  of  gum- 
arabic,  and  drying  the  compound  with  a gentle  heat. 
By  this  mcthcKl  arc  obtained  elegant  gummy-refins, 
extemporaneoufl y mifcible  with  water  into  milky  li- 
quors. 

Obferva/'tont  on  extract  by  long  digeflion. 

It  hat  Ixen  obfersed,  that  the  virtues  of  vegetable 
decoctions  are  altered  by  long  boiling.  Lecodions 
or  infufiont  of  drailic  vegetables,  by  long  continued 
boiling  or  digeftion,  lofc  more  and  more  of  their  vi- 
rulence ; and  at  the  fame  time  depofite  more  and 
more  of  a grofs  fediment,  refulting  probably  from  the 
dccompofition  of  their  adive  parts.  On  this  founda- 
tion it  has  been  attempted  to  obtain  fafe  and  mild 
preparations  from  fundry  virulent  drugs ; and  fomc 
of  the  cheir.iits  have  llrongly  recommended  the  pro* 
cel's,  though  without  fpecifying,  or  giving  any  inti- 
mation of,  the  continuance  of  boiling  requifite  for 
producing  the  due  mildncfs  in  different  fuhje&s.  M. 
Beaume,  in  his  Element  dt  P bar  marie , lately  publilh- 
ed,  has  given  a particular  account  of  an  extrad  of 
opium  prepared  on  this  principle  ; of  which  extrad, 
as  it  is  alleged  to  be  very  ufefut  in  pradice,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  give  a (hort  defenption : And  this 
we  fhall  accordingly  fubjoin  to  our  account  of  the  opi- 
um purificatura  of  the  London  college. 

01  fer  nation  t on  particular  extract. 
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Extrad  of  the  roots  of  black  hellebore  i 

leaves  of  the  pulfatilla  nigricans ; 
leaves  of  rue  { 
leaves  of  white  poppies ; 
impcrfedly  ripe  feeds  of  hemlock. 

All  the  above  extrads  contain  the  virtues  of  the  ve- 
getable in  a Hate  of  tolerable  perfedion. 

The  extrad  of  chamomile  iofes  in  its  formation  the 
fpecific  flavour  of  the  plant  j but  it  is  laid  to  fumilh  a 
bitter  remarkably  antifcptic,  and  to  be  given  with  ad- 
vantage in  different  ilomach  ailments  to  the  extent  of  a 
fcruple  or  two,  cither  by  itfelf,  or  in  conjundion  with 
other  remedies.  The  extrad  of  broom  tops  ia  chiefly 
employed  in  hydropic  cafes  i and  when  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  about  a dram,  is  faid  to  operate  as  a pow- 
erful diuretic. 

The  mode  of  preparing  thefe  extrads  di reded  by 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges  is  not  eflentially 
different : but  Come  advantage  will  arife  from  employ- 
ing the  ditlillcd  water  direded  by  the  former  ; and 
the  diredions  given  by  the  latter  with  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  ufed,  and  the  degree  of  boiling 
to  be  employed  before  ex prtfiton,  are  not  without  fomc 
ufc. 

The  extrad  is  the  only  preparation  of  the  pulfatilla 
nigricans,  and  it  feems  fufficicntly  well  fuited  to  be 
brought  into  this  form.  The  extrad  of  the  white 
poppy-heads  is  not  pertnps  Superior  in  any  refped  to 
opium  ; but  to  thofe  who  may  think  otherwife,  it  is 
convenient  to  preserve  them  in  this  form  for  preparing 
the  fyrup  occalionaily.  The  feeds  of  hemlock  have 
by  feme  been  thought  ftronger,  or  at  lead  that  they 
produce  giddinefs  fooncr,  than  the  leaves  ; but  this  ex- 
trad has  not  hitherto  come  into  general  ufe. 
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broom  tops, 
t gentian , 

liquorice, 

black  hellebore, 
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rue , 

favin . L. 

Boil  the  article  in  diftilled  water,  prefs  out  the  decoc- 
tion, firain  it,  and  fa  it  apart  that  the  feces  may 
fubfidc  ; then  boil  it  again  in  a water-bath  fatura- 
ud  with  fca-falt  to  a confidence  proper  for  making 
pills. 

The -fame  kind  of  hath  is  to  be  ufed  in  the  prepara- 
tion .of  all  the  extrads,  that  the  evaporation  may  be 
properly  performed. 

Extract  of  gentian . E. 

Take  of  gentian  root  as  much  as  you  pleafe.  Having 
cut  and  bruifed  it,  pour  upon  it  four  times  its  quan- 
tity of  water.  Boil  to  the  confumption  of  one  half 
of  the  liquor  ; and  ftrongly  expri  fling  it,  ft  rain.  E- 
vaporate  the  dccodion  to  the  confidence  of  thick 
honey  in  veil'd*  ex  poled  to  the  vapour  of  hot  wa- 
ter. 

In  preparing  this  and  every  other  extrad,  it  is  ne- 
cefiaty  to  keep  up  a conftant  itirring  towards  the  end 
•f  the  procefi,  in  order  to  prevent  an  empyreuma,  and 
that  the  extrad  may  be  of  an  uniform  confiftence,  and 
free  of  clots. 

la  the  fame  manner  are  prepared* 


Compound  ex  traB  of  coloquintida . L 

Take  of  pith  of  coloquintida,  cut  fmall,  fix  drams;  j-a 
focotorinc  aloes,  powdered,  an  ounce  and  a half;  fcam- 
moay,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ; fmaller  cardamon 
feeds,  huiked  and  powdered,  one  dram  ; proof  fpirit, 
one  pint.  Digeft  the  coloquintida  in  the  fpirit,  with  a 
gentle  heat,  during  four  days.  To  the  expreffed  tinc- 
ture add  the  aloes  and  fcammony : when  thefe  are 
diifolvcd,  did.il  off  the  fpirit,  Co  that  what  remains 
may  be  of  a confidence  proper  for  making  pills, 
adding  the  feeds  towards  the  eod  of  the  proccfs. 

This  compofition  anfwers  very  effcdually  as  a ca- 
thartic, fo  as  to  be  relied  on  in  cafes  where  the  pa- 
tient’s life  depends  on  that  effed  taking  place  : the 
dofc  is  from  fifteen  grains  to  half  a dram.  The  proof 
fpirit  is  a very  proper  menftrnum  for  the  purgative 
materials  ; diffolving  nearly  the  whole  fubftancc  of  the 
aloes  and  fcammony,  except  the  impurities  ; and  ex- 
trading  from  the  colocynth,  not  only  the  irritating  re- 
fin, but  great  part  of  the  gummy  matter.  In  the  for- 
mer pharmacopoeias  three  fpices  were  employed  in  this 
compofition,  cinnamon,  mace,  and  cloves  : the  carda- 
mom feeds,  now  introduced,  are  preferable,  on  ac- 
count of  their  aromatic  matter  being  of  a left  volatile 
nature  *,  though  a confiderable  part  of  the  flavour, 
even  of  thefe,  is  diffipated  during  the  evaporation  of 
the  phlegmatic  part  of  the  proof-lpirit. 

Elaierium . L. 

Slit  ripe  wild  cucumbm,  and  pals  the  juice,  very  136 
a lightly 
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lightly  preffcd,  through  a fine  hair  litre,  into  a ghfs 
* velfcl  ; then  fet  it  by  for  Come  hours  until  the  thick- 
U er  part  has  fublidcd.  Pour  off  the  thinner  part 
fwimming  at  the  top,  and  feparate  the  reft  by  fil- 
tering : cover  the  thicker  part,  which  remains  af- 
ter filtration,  with  a linen  cloth,  and  dry  it  with  a 
gentle  heat. 

What  happens  in  part  in  preparing  the  ext  raft  of 
hemlock,  happens  in  this  preparation  completely,  viz. 
the  fpontaneoug  reparation  of  the  medicinal  matter  of 
the  juice  on  Handing  for  a little  time  : and  the  cafe  is 
the  fame  with  the  juices  of  fcveral  other  vegetables,  as 
thofe  of  arum  root,  iris  root,  and  bryony  root.  Pre- 
parations of  this  kind  have  been  commonly  called 
feeeuls.  The  filtration  ab  ive  directed,  for  draining 
off  Inch  part  of  the  watery  fluid  as  cannot  be  feparatej 
by  decantation,  is  not  the  common  filtration  through 
paper,  for  this  docs  not  fuccced  here  : the  grofler  parts 
of  the  juice,  falling  to  the  bottom,  form  a vifeid  cake 

?>on  the  paper,  which  the  liquid  cannot  pafs  through. 

he  feparatioa  is  to  be  attempted  in  another  manner, 
fb  as  to  drain  the  fluid  from  the  top  : this  is  uTeftcd 
by  placing  one  end  of  fome  raoiftenei!  drips  of  woollrn 
cloth,  (kaini  of  cotton,  or  the  like,  in  the  juice,  and 
faying  the  other  end  over  the  edge  of  the  velfel,  fo  as 
to  hang  down  lower  than  the  furfacc  of  the  liquor  : by 
this  management  the  reparation  fucceeds  in  pcrfc&ion. 

Elaterium  is  a very  violent  hydragoguc  cathartic. 
In  general,  previous  to  its  operation,  it  excites  confi- 
dcrable  ficknefs  at  the  ftomsch,  and  not  uit frequently 
it  produces  fevere  vomiting.  Hence  it  is  fcldsm  em- 
ployed till  other  nerr  edies  have  been  tried  in  vain.  But 
in  tome  inftances  of  afeites  it  will  produce  a complete 
evacuation  of  water  where  other  cathartics  have  had 
no  effect.  Two  or  three  grains  arc  in  general  a fuffi- 
cient  dofe.  And  perhaps  the  beft  mode  of  exhibiting 
it  is  by  giving  it  only  to  the  extent  of  half  a grain  at 
a time,  and  repeating  that  dofe  every  hour  till  it  be- 
gins  to  operate.  4 

ExtraS  of  logwood.  L. 


Take  of  Ihavings  oflogwood,  one  pound.  Boil  it  four 
times,  or  oftener,  in  a gallon  of  diftilfad  water,  to 
one  half ; then,  all  the  liquors  being  mixed  and 
drained,  boil  them  down  to  a proper  confidence. 
The  extraft  of  logwood  has  been  ufed  for  a confi- 
derable  time  in  fome  of  our  hofpi tala.  It  has  an  agree- 
able fwcet  title,  with  fome  degree  of  ailringcncy  ; and 
hence  becomes  ferviceable  in  diarrhoeas,  for  moderate- 
ly conflringiog  the  ir.tcftinea  and  orifices  of.  the  (mail- 
er vcffels : it  may  be  given  from  a fcruple  to  half  a 
dram,  and  repeated  five  or  fix  times  a-day  with  advan- 
tage. During  the  ufe  of  this  medicine,  the  ftool-j  are 
frequently  tinged  red  by  it,  which  has  occafioncd  fome 
to  be  alarmed  as  if  the  colour  proceeded  from  blood : 
the  practitioner  therefore  ought  to  caution  the  patient 
again  it  any  furprife  of  this  kind. 

The  active  parts  of  the  logwood  are  difficultly  ex- 
Lraded  by  means  of  water  alone:  hence  the  Edinburgh 
college  cadi  in  the  aid  of  fpirit  of  wine,  directing  this 
extract  to  be  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of 
jalap,  afterward*  to  be  mentioned.  And  of  the  two 
modes,  we  arc  inclined  to  conlider  the  latter  ts  inti  tied 
to  the  preference. 


ExtraB  of  Peruvian  lari.  L. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  coarfcly  powdered,  one  pound  j 
diftilled  water,  xa  pints.  Bril  it  for  one  or  two 
hours,  and  pour  off  the  liquor,  which,  while  hot, 
will  be  red  and  pellucid  ; but,  as  it  grows  cold,  will 
become  yellow  and  turbid.  The  fame  quantity  of 
water  being  again  poured  on,  boil  the  bark  as  be- 
fore, and  repeat  this  boiling  until  the  liquor,  being 
cold,  remains  clear.  Then  reduce  all  thefe  liquors, 
mixed  together  and  drained,  to  a proper  thicknefc, 
by  evaporation. 

This  extract  muft  be  prepared  under  two  forms ; 
one  fft . and  fit  for  making  pills ; the  other  bardt  that 
it  tray  be  reducible  to  a powder. 

Extras  of  Peruvian  bark  with  the  refn.  L. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  reduced  to  coarfc  powder,  on*- 
pound  ; rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  four  pints.  Digeit 
it  for  four  days,  and  pour  off  (he  tincture  ; boil  the 
refidunm  in  to  pints  of  diftilled  water  to  two ; then 
ftrain  the  tinClurc  and  decoCtion  fcparatcly,  evapo- 
rating the  water  from  the  deception,  and  (Milling 
off  the  fpirit  from  the  lindurc,  until  each  begins  to 
be  thickened.  Laftly,  mix  the  refinous  with  the 
aqueous  cxtr-Ct,  and  make  the  mafs  fit  for  forming 
into  pills. 

ExtraS  of  Peruvian  lark.  E. 

The  Edinburgh  college,  who  have  not  given  a place 
to  any  pure  watery  ext  rad  of  the  hark,  dirtCt  their 
extract  of  this  medicine  to  be  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner  as  their  extract  of  jalap,  that  is,  almoft  pre- 
cifely  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  extract  with  refin  of 
the  London  college.  It  is,  .however,  we  think  with 
propriety,  that  the  London  colkgohave  given  a place, 
to  both  extracts  ; for  neither  is  without  its  ufe. 

Peruvian  bark  is  a refinous  drug ) the  refin  melts 
out  by  the  boat,  but  is  not  perfectly  difTolved  hy  the 
water:  hence,  in  cooling,  it  feparates,  renders  the  Li- 
quor turbid,  and  in  part  falls  to  the  bottom,  as  appears 
mamleftiy  upon  examining  the  fedimrnt  by  fpirit  of 
wine.  '1  his  extract  mi^ht  be  made  to  better  advan- 
tage by  the  aflillance  of  fpirit  of  wine,  after  the  fame, 
manner  as  that  of  jalap  ; and  this  method  the  Edin- 
burgh college  have  directed.  But  all  the  fpirits  which 
can  Le  expected  tote  employed  for  this  procefs  among 
us,  are  accompanied  with  fome  degree  of  bad  flavour: 
this  adheres  moft  ftrongly  to  the  phlegmatic  part  of 
the  fpirit,  which  evaporating  laft,  muft  communicate 
this  ill  flavour  to  the  extract  t a circumftance  of  very 
great  con  Sequence,  as  this  medicine  is  defigned  lor 
thofe  whole  itomachs  arc  too  weak  to  bear  a due  quan- 
tity of  bark  in  fubttance.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  the 
hard  extract  are  reckoned  equivalent  to  about  half  a 
dram  of  the  bark  itfeif. 

In  the  Peruvian  bark,  however,  we  may  readily  di- 
ftinguiih  two  different  kinds  of  taftes,  an  allringent  and’ 
a bitter  one  ; the  former  feems  to  refide  principally  in 
the  refinous  matter,  and  the  latter. chiefly  in  tbe  gum- 
my. The  waicry  exiraCt  is  moderately  ftrong  in  point 
of  bitternefs,  but  of  the  allringency  it  has  only  a (mail* 
degree.  The  pure  refin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ftrong' 
in  aftringemy,  and  weak  in  Liucrm.fi.  Bulk  qualities* 
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Prepara-  are  united  In  the  extrad  with  the  refin  ; which  ap- 
O.mpoff-  Pt3rB  to  be  the  beft  preparation  of  this  kind  that  can 
tiom.  he  obtained  from  this  valuable  drag. 


ExtraS  of  cafearilU.  L. 


*4l  This  cxtraA,  which  is  now  for  the  firft  time  intro- 
duced into  the  pharmacopeia  of  the  London  college, 
and  which  has  not  yet  obtained  a place  in  that  of  E- 
dinburgh,  is  dire&ed  to  be  prepared  by  fpirit  and  wa- 
ter in  the  fame  manner  as  the  extraA  of  bark  with  the 
refin.  It  poffeffet,  in  a conrentrated  date,  the  a£live 
contlituent  parts  of  the  rafcariila,  and  has  according- 
ly been  already  received  into  federal  of  the  bell  foieign 
. pharmneopet  a«.  In  fornc  of  thefr,  as  the  Pharmaco- 
copceia  Suecica,  it  is  a mere  watery  extrart  : but  in 
others,  as  the  Pharmacopoeia  RolDca,  tire  aid  both  of 
fpirits  and  water  are  conjoined  ; and  this  we  confidcr 
as  the  bell  preparation. 


Extras  of  jalap.  E. 

I42  Take  of  jalap  root  one  pound  { reflified  fpirit  of  wine, 
four  pounds. , Digeit  four  days,  and  pour  out  the 
tin&urc.  Boil  the  remaining  magma  in  ten  pounds 
of  water  to  two  pounds  ; then  (train  the  decoction, 
and  evaporate  it  to  the  confidence  of  pretty  thin 
honey.  Draw  off  the  fpirit  from  the  tincture  by 
didillation  till  what  remains  becomes  thick.  Then 
mix  the  liquors  thus  infp  lLted  ; and  keeping  them 
condcntly  ilirring,  evaporate  to  a proper  confid- 
ence. 

The  extract  of  jalap  if  directed  to  be  prepared  by 
the  London  college  in  the  fame  manner  as  their  ex- 
traft  of  Peruvian  bark  with  the  refin,  which  differs  in 
nothing  from  the  mode  of  preparation  above  dire&ed. 

This  extract  is  an  ufcfol  purgative;  by  fome  thought 
preferable  to  the  crude  root,  as  being  of  more  uniform 
llrength,  and  as  the  dofc,  by  the  reje&ion  of  the 
woody  parts,  is  rendered  fmaller:  the  mean  dofe  is  12 
grains.  If  the  fpiriiuous  tincture  were  infpiffated  by 
itfelf,  it  would  afford  a refinous  mafs,  which,  unlefs 
thoroughly  divided  by  proper  admixtures,  occafions 
violent  griping,  and  yet  dees  not  prove  fufficiently  ca- 
thartic ; the  watery  decoctions  yield  an  extract  which 
operates  very  weakly  : both  joined  together,  as  in  this 
preparation,  compofe  an  effectual  and  fafe  purge.  Thia 
method  of  making  extradls  might  be  advantageoufly 
applied  to  feveral  other  refiooua  fuh fiances,  as  the  dry 
woods,  roots,  barks,  Sec.  A fmall  quantity  of  fpirit 
takes  up  the  refin  ; and  much  lefs  water  than  would 
otherwise  be  neceffary,  extradls  all  the  other  foluble 
parts. 

In  a former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
pccia,  a little  fixed  alkaline  fait  was  ordered  to  be  added 
to  the  water  in  which  the  jilap  is  boiled  after  the  ac- 
tion of  fpirit;  on  a fuppobtion  that  tbia  would  en* 
able  the  water  to  extradl  more  from  the  mot  than  it 
could  by  itfelf.  But,  fo  fat  as  the  quantity  of  the  al- 
kaline fait  could  go,  it  had  the  oppofitc  effect,  im- 
peding the  adlton  of  the  water.  The  refmouj  parts 
of  the  jalap  are  diffolved  by  the  fpirit  ; an  J little  other 
than  the  gummy  matter  remains  for  water  to  extradl. 
Now,  if  pure  gum  arabic  be  put  into  water  along  with 
any  alkaline  fait,  the  fait  will  render  the  water  inca- 
pable of  diffolving  the  gum : if  the  gum  be  diffolved 
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firil,  the  addition  of  any  alkaline  fait  will  precipitate  P'cp>n. 
it.  .ti  n»  $ni 

Cumpoi. 

ExtraS  of  fenna.  L-  t,on*> 

Take  of  fenna,  one  pound  ; did  tiled  water,  one  gallon,  ^ 
Boil  the  fenna  in  the  diilillei  water,  adding  after 
its  dccodlion  a little  redlified  fpirit  of  wine.  Eva- 
porate the  drained  liquor  to  a proper  thickncfs. 

This  extradl  had  no  place  in  our  former  pharmaco- 
pee; a*,  but  may  beconfidcred  as  an  ufcful  addition. 

The  refinous  parts  of  fenna  are  in  fo  fmali  a propor- 
tion to  the  gummvi  that  they  aie  readily  boiled  out 
together.  The  fpirit  may  be  a Idcd  when  the  decoc- 
tion is  reduced  to  one  half  or  to  three  pints. 

This  extradl  is  given  as  a gentle  purgative  from  10 
grains  to  a fcruplc  j or,  io  lefs  quantity,  as  an  affulant 
to  the  milder  laxatives. 


Purified  opium.  L. 

Take  of  opium,  cut  into  fmali  pieces,  one  pound  ; 
proof- fpirit  of  wine,  12  pints.  Digell  the  opium 
with  a gentle  heat,  (iirnug  now  and  then  till  it  be 
diffolved,  and  filter  through  paper.  Diftil  the  tine* 
turc,  fo  prepared,  to  a proJ>er  thickncfs. 

Purified  opium  mud  be  kept  in  two  forms ; one foftf 
proper  for  forming  into  pills  ; the  other  hard*  which 
may  be  reduced  into  powder. 

Opium  was  formerly  puiifiei  by  means  of  water  ; 
and  iu  this  date  it  had  the  name  in  our  pharmacopoeia 
of  extraSam  thebaic um.  But  proof- fpirit  has  been  found, 
by  experiments,  to  be  the  bed  meniiruum  for  opium, 
havlngdiffolved  three-fourths  of  dried  opium,  which  was 
much  more  th  in  was  taken  up  either  by  redlified  fpirit 
or  water.  Hence  we  thus  obtained  moil  entirely  the 
con&itucnts  of  opium  free  from  aay  adhering  impuri- 
ties : but  it  has  been  imagined  that  (ome  particular 
advantages  atife  from  the  parti  whieh  are  extraCled  by 
water,  especially  after  long  digeffioo  ; and  accordingly 
the  following  extradl  of  opium  has  been  recommended 
by  Mr  Beau  me. 

ExtraS  of  opium  prepared  by  long  dig ef ion. 

Let  five  pounds  of  good  opium,  cut  in  pieces,  be  boil-  14^ 
ed  about  half  an  hour,  in  it  or  15  quarts  of  water: 
drain  the  deco&ion,  and  boil  the  remainder  once  or 
twice  in  frelh  water,  that  fo  much  of  the  opium  as 
is  diffoluble  in  water  may  be  got  out.  Evaporate 
the  drained  dccoclions  to  about  fix  quarts;  which 
being  put  into  a tin  cucurbit,  placed  tu  a limi-bath, 
keep  up  fuch  a fite  as  may  make  the  liquor  nearly 
boil,  for  three  months  together  if  the.  fire  is  con- 
tinued day  and  night,  and  for  fix  months  if  it  is  in- 
termitted in  the  night ; filling  up  the  veffel  with 
water  in  proportion  to  the  evaporation,  and  (craping 
the  bottom  with  a wooden  fpatula  from  time  to  time, 
to  get  off  the  fediment  which  begins  to  precipitate 
after  Tome  days  digettion.  The  iediment  needs  not 
to  be  taken  out  till  the  boiling  is  tiniihed  ; at  which 
time  the  liquor  is  to  be  drained  when  cold,  and  eva- 
porated to  an  extradl  of  a due  confidence  for  being 
formed  into  pills. 

The  author  obferves,  that  by  keeping  the  liquor 
drongly  boiling,  the  tedious  procefs  may  be  confider- 
ably  expedited,  and  the  fix  months  digediun  reduced 
« ts 
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Ynftn-  to  four  month*  : that  in  the  beginning  of  the  digr- 
ftion,  a thick,  vifeous,  oily  matter  rife*  to  the  top-  and 
gy*  form*  a tenacioua  fkin  aa  the  liquor  cool*  ; thi*  is  fup- 
l y-m  pofed  to  be  analogous  to  effential  oils,  though  wanting 
their  volatility  : that  the  oil  begin*  to  difappear  about 
the  end  of  the  firft  month,  but  Hill  continue*  fenfible 
till  the  end  of  the  third,  forming  oily  cloud*  as  often 
as  the  liquid  cool* : that  the  irftn  at  the  fame  time 
fettle*  to  the  bottom  in  cooling,  preferring  for  a long 
while  its  refinous  form,  but  by  degrees  becoming  pow- 
dery, and  incepable  of  being  any  longer  foftened,  or 
made  to  cohere  by  the  heat  : that  when  the  procef*  is 
(milked,  p^rt  of  it  ftill  continues  a perfeft  tcun,  difTo- 
luhle  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  part  an  indiffoluble  pow- 
der: thatiawben  the  di^efted  liquor  is  eraporated  to 
about  a quart,  and  fet  in  the  cold  till  next  day,  it 
yields  a hrownifh  earthy  filine  matter,  calle.1  the  rjfn - 
tia! fab  of  opium,  in  figure  nearly  like  the  fedative  fait 
obtained  liom  borax,  intermingled  with  fraall  needled 
cryftala.  He  gives  an  account  of  his  hrving  made  this 
preparation  fit  or  feveo  times.  The  veffel  he  made  ufe 
of  was  about  two  inches  and  a half  diameter  in  the 
mouth  : the  quantity  of  water  evaporated  was  about 
*4  ounces  • day,  and  from  130  to  140  quarts  du- 
ring the  whole  drgcflion.  Out  of  64  ounces  of  opium, 

1 7 ounce*  remained  undiflblvcd  in  the  water  j the  quan- 
tity of  refineus  matter  precipitated  during  the  digettion, 
was  it  ounces:  from  the  liquor,  evaporated  to  a quart, 
he  obtained  a dram  of  effential  fait,  and  might,  he  fays, 
have  feparated  more ; the  liquor  being  then  further 
evaporated  to  a pilular  confidence,  the  weight  of  the 
extract  was  31  ounces. 

It  fo  fnppofed  that  the  narcotic  virtue  of  opium  re- 
fides  in  the  oily  and  refinous  parts  ; and  that  the  gum- 
my extract,  prepared  by  the  above  procefs,  is  endow- 
ed with  the  calming,  fedative,  or  anodyne  powers  of 
the  opium,  divefte!  of  the  nsrcotic  quality  ss  it  i*  of 
the  fmcll,  snd  no  longer  proJuftive  of  the  difordm 


not  differ  efTentially  in  its  Coporific  power  from  the  re-P^para- 
finoui  part,  “"“•  *®(I 

There  are  ground*  alfo  to  prefuir.e,  that  by  what* 
ever  means  we  drfttoy  or  diimnilh  what  is  called  the  y— 
narcotic,  foporific , x'truLnt  quafity  of  opium,  wc  shall  de- 
ftioy  or  diminifh  likewife  i:*  lajutary  operation.  For 
the  ill  effefts  which  it  produces  in  certain  cafe*,  fceia 
to  be  no  other  than  the  neceffary  confcquenccs  of  the 
(an  e power,  ly  which  it  proves  fo  beneficial  in  o- 
thets. 

Extra 8 of  momwood.  Suec. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  top*  of  wormwood,  and  *4^ 
pour  upon  it  double  its  weight  of  water.  Boil  it 
for  a short  time  over  a gentle  fire,  then  prefs  out 
the  liquor.  Boil  the  refiduum  again  in  a frdh  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  after  exprdfion,  drain  it.  Let 
the  drained  liquor  be  evaporated  in  a water-bath  to 
a proper  confidence. 

In  this  extraft  wc  have  one  of  the  ft  rouged  vege- 
table bitters  in  its  moft  concentrated  (late:  and  though 
it  is  not  perhaps  to  be  cor.fidercd  as  fuperior  to  the 
ex  trad  of  gentian,  yet  it  furni(het>  a good  variety,  and 
is  a more  agreeable  form  for  exhibiting  the  wormwood 
than  that  of  ftrong  tincture. 

Extras  of  JanJeUon,  Suec. 

This  is  direfted  to  be  prepared  from  the  roots  of  t 
the  dandelion,  colleAed  early  in  the  fpring,  or  late  in  1 
the  autumn,  io  the  fame  manner  as  the  extraftum  ; b- 
fiothii.  And  as  far  as  the  dandelion  really  poffcffes  a 
refolvent,  aperient,  or  diuretic  power,  it  fumilhcs  a 
convenient  form  for  obtaining  thefc  effefts  from  it. 

But  as  the  dandelion  is  well  known  to  abound  with  a 
milky  juice,  it  is  probable  that  the  a&ivity  of  the  me- 
dicine would  be  inereaftd  from  employing  fpirit  alfo 
in  the  extraction  of  its  medical  virtue*. 


which  opium  itfelf,  and  the  other  preparations  of  it, 
frequently  occafion.  A cafe  i*  mentioned,  from  which 
the  innocence  and  mildjjefs  of  the  medicine  arc  appa- 
rent ; 50  grains  having  been  taken  in  a day,  and  found 
to  agree  well,  where  the  common  opiate  preparations 
could  not  be  borne.  But  what  ftiare  it  poffeflet  of  the 
proper  virtues  of  opium  is  not  fo  clear  ; for  the  cure 
of  convulfivc  motions  of  the  llomach  and  vomitings, 
which  at  length  happened  after  the  ext  raft  had  been 
continued  daily  in  the  above  dofes  for  (cveral  years 
( flujtrurs  anrnei) , cannot  pethaps  be  aferibed  fairly  to 
the  medicine. 

If  the  theory  of  the  proce£>,  and  of  the  alteration 
produced  by  jt  in  the  opium,  he  juft,  a preparation  e- 
qtiivalent  to  the  above  may  be  obtained  in  a much  fhort- 
cr  time.  If  the  intention  is  to  feparate  the  refinous 
and  oily  parts  of  opium,  they  may  be  feparated  by 
means  of  pure  fpirit  of  wine,  in  as  many  heurs  as  the 
digeftion  requires  roooths.  The  frparatiou  will  alfo 
be  as  complete,  in  regard  to  the  remaining  gum,  tho* 
fonse  part  of  the  gum  will  in  this  method  be  loft,  a 
little  of  it  being  taken  up  by  the  fpirit  along  with  the 
other  principles. 

In  what  particular  part  of  opium  its  peculiar  virtues 
refide,  has  not  perhaps  been  incontellahly  efeertained  ; 
but  this  much  terms  clear  from  experiment,  that  the 
pure  guxn,  freed  from  all  that  fpirit  can  ditfolvc,  docs 


Watery  extreS  of  aJoct.  Suec. 

Take  of  hepatic  aloes  one  pound  $ cold  fpring  vnter, 
four  pounds;  juice  of  citron*,  one  pound.  Mace- 
rate them  in  a glafs  veffel  for  one  or  two  days,  (ha- 
king  the  vrffel  from  time  to  time.  When  the  re- 
finous and  feculent  part*  have  fubfided,  pour  off  the 
liquor;  and  to  the  refiduum  add  f re (h  water,  till 
by  this  treatment  it  obtains  a little  impregnation.  Let 
the  drained  liquors  be  then  evaporated  in  a warm 
bath  to  the  confidence  of  honey. 

Although  aloes  are  perhapt  upon  the  whole  a better 
medicine,  in  their  crude  (late,  where  the  gummy  and 
refinous  matters  are  united,  than  in  thofe  preparations 
where  either  is  retained  fcparately,  yet  the  gummy 
extiaft  which,  is  thus  obtained  is  at  lead  lefs  difagrcc- 
ablc,  having  little  fmcll  or  tafte,  while  at  the  fame  time 
it  is  a very  powerful  purgative : hence  it  may  be  ufc» 
fully  employed  at  lead  on  fome  occasion*. 

Gummy  extra 8 of  myrrh.  Brun. 

Take  of  myrrh,  half  a pound  ; fpring-water,  four 
pounds.  Let  the  myrrh  be  diffolved  by  gentle  di- 
geftion and  repeated  agitation  of  the  veffel  for  four 
or  five  days:«iet  the  water  fwimming  above  the 
myrrh  be  then  poured  off,  drained,  and  evaporated 
to  the  confidence  of  an  extraft.  - 

I Thi* 
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Prepara-  This  watery  extraR  of  myrrh  may  be  ufcful  in  fome 
CompoD-  ct^r#»  **  beiog  much  deprived  of  the  heating  qualities 
tiows.  which  it  has  in  its  crude  ftate : and  if  it  furnifhes  ua 
v— — in  phthifis  puln.onatis  with  that  ufcful  remedy  which 
fome  imagine,  it  may  probably  be  moil  advantageouily 
exhibited  under  this  form. 

Refined  Uquonce.  Dan. 

l5°  Take  any  quantity  of  Spanifh  liquorice,  cut  it  into 
fmall  fragments,  dUTolve  it  in  tepid  water,  and  ftrain 
the  folution.  Let  the  liquor  be  poured  oiT  from 
the  feculent  part  after  it  has  fubfidcd,and  infpiffated 
by  a gentle  heat. 

The  extract  of  liquorice  already  mentioned,  when  it 
is  prepared  with  due  Ikill  and  attention,  ia  uoqueftion- 
ably  an  article  fuperior  to  this ; but  it  is  very  rarely 
met  with  in  the  (hops  of  our  druggifts  or  apothecaries 
as  prepared  by  tbemfelves.  In  its  place  they  very 
commonly  employ  cither  the  extraft  brought  from 
Spain,  or  that  prepared  by  the  makers  of  liquorice  at 
home  ; both  of  which  very  comraooly  abound  with 
impurities.  It  has  even  been  faid,  that  a portion  of 
land  b not  unfrequently  mixed  with  it  to  increafe  the 
weight : but  whether  the  impurities  arofc  from  this 
ciufe,  or  from  the  ftovenly  mode  of  preparing  it,  con- 
fidcrable  advantage  mull  arife  from  freeing  it  from  all 
thefe  before  it  be  employed  for  any  purpofe  in  medi- 
cine. And  in  modern  pra&ice  it  in  frequently  ufed, 
Bot  only  in  troches  and  pills,  but  alfo  for  fufpending 
powders  in  waters ; fuch  as  the  powder  of  Peruvian 
bark  : and  the  powder  of  bark,  when  thus  fufpended, 
is  in  general  taken  more  readily  by  children  than  ia 
any  other  form.  Hence  confidcrablc  advantage  mud 
arii’c  from  a proper  and  eafy  mode  of  purifying  it, 
which  the  ahovc  procefs  affords.  Wc  are  of  opinion, 
therefore,  that  although  a place  be  with  propt  icty  given 
to  the  extract  of  liquorice  prepared  by  the  apothecaries 
tbemfelves,  refined  liquorice  ought  alfo  to  be  introdu- 
ced into-  our  pharmacopoeias  ; and  it  would  be  very 
(convenient  to  keep  it  in  the  (hops  in  a foft  coofiftence 
fit  for  making  pills,  as  it  would  not  only  anfwer  that 
purpofe,  but  admit  of  a ready  folution  in  water  when 
requifxte.  To  this  confidence,  indeed,  an  objection 
occurs,  from  its  being  apt  to  grow  mouldy  ; but  this 
may  be  cffcRually  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a fmall 
proportion  of  fpirit. 

BclVdes  the  extracts  which  we  hive  heie  fclc&cd 
from  the  foreign  ffliarmacopoei&s,  many  others  alfo  Rill 
retain  a place  in  ftveral  of  thefe;  fuch,  for  example,  as 
the  extra&um  arrticn,  artemijin,  Iryonie,  catJui,  (enlaurei, 
cubit  arise,  trod,  See.  Several  of  thefe  had  forme*  ly  a 
place  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  hut  are  now  with  pro- 
priety rejected ; becaufe,  where  thefe  fubftanccs  are  to 
be  employed,  they  may  with  much  more  advantage  be 
exhibited  under  other  forms.  And,  indeed,  although 
unier  the  form  of  extract  we  have  a condenfation  of 
fome  sftive  principles,  yet  by  the  aRion  of  fire  others 
are  very  apt  to  be  loft.  Hence,  where  any  article  can 
be  conveniently  exhibited  in  fubilancc,  that  form  is  in 
general  preferable  ; and  recourfe  fhould  be  had  to  ex- 
tracts only  with  a view  to  fome  particular  intention. 
Our  colleges  therefore  have  with  propriety  dinuoifhed 
the  number  of  them  j and  even  thole  which  they  have 
Adopted  are  but  fcldom  to  be  bad  recourfe  to  in  pre- 
ference to  ether  forme.  Jo  the  formation  of  many  of 
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thofe  extra&i,  retained  by  the  foreign  college*,  the  Prepir*. 
fnoft  valuable  principles  arc  either  entirely  diffipated  OcJjJJjVJk 
deftroyed  by  the  fire.  We  think,  however,  that  ad-tiwuf  * 
vantage  may  fometimes  he  obtained  from  adopting  ■■■»  ■* 
thefe  which  arc  here  (ele&ed. 

The  chapter  on  extraft*  and  rcfins  in  the  London 
pharmacopoeia  is  concluded  with  the  two  following 
general  diredtions : 

t.  All  the  extra&s,  during  the  time  of  infpillation, 
muft  be  gently  agitated. 

2.  On  all  the  fofter  watery  extrafts,  a fraall  quad, 
thy  of  fpirit  of  wine  mull  be  fprinklcd. 

Chap.  V.  ExpreJJcd  Oils .» 

Exfxf«sed  oils  are  obtained  chiefly  from  certain  ijg 
feeds  and  kernels  of  fruits, by  thoroughly  pounding  them 
in  a ftonc  mortar,  or,  where  the  quantities  are  large, 
grinding  them  in  mills,  and  then  including  them  in  a 
canvas  bag,  which  is  wrapt  in  a hair-cloth,  and  ftrongly 
prefled  between  iron  plates.  The  canvas,  if  employed 
alone,  would  be  fqueezed  fo  clofe  to  the  plates  of  the 
preffi  as  to  prevent  the  oil  from  running  down  : by 
the  interpolation  of  the  hair-cloth  a free  pafTage  is  al- 
lowed it. 

Sundry  machines  have  been  contrived,  both  for 
grinding  the  fuhjed  and  prefling  out  the  oil,  in  the 
way  of  bufinefs.  To  facilitate  the  expreflion,  it  ia 
ufual  to  warm  either  the  plates  of  the  prefix,  or  the 
fubjcR  itfelf  after  the  grinding,  by  keeping  it  (Hiring; 
in  a proper  vefTel  over  the  fire ; the  oil,  lrqueficd  by 
the  heat,  feparates  more  freely  and  more  plentifully. 

When  the  oil  is  defigned  for  medicinal  purpofe*,  this 
practice  is  not  to  be  allowed ; for  heat,  efpecisDy  if  it* 
degree  be  fuificicnt  to  be  of  any  confidcrable  advantage 
for  promoting  the  reparation,  renders  the  oil  lefs  foft 
and  palatable,  impreifes  a disagreeable  flavour,  and  in- 
creases its  difpofition  to  grow  rancid : hence  the  col- 
leges both  of  London  and  Edinburgh  exprefsly  require 
the  operation  to  be  performed  without  heat. 

Nor  arc  the  oils  to  be  kept  in  a warm  place  after 
their  expreflion.  Expofed  for  a few  days  to  a beat  no 
greater  than  that  of  the  human  body,  they  lofe  their 
emollient  quality,  and  become  highly  rancid  and  acri- 
monious.* Too  much  care  camu  t he  taken  for  pre- 
venting any  tendency  to  this  acrid  irritating  ftate  in 
medicines,  fo  often  ufed  for  abating  immoderate  irri- 
tation. 

So  much  are  thefe  oils  difpofed  to  this  injurious  al- 
teration, that  they  frequently  contrad  an  acrimony  and 
rancidity  while  contained  in  the  original  fubjc&s. 

Hence  great  care  is  requifite  in  the  choice  of  the 
un&uous  feeds  and  kernels,  which  are  often  met  with 
very  rancid  ; almonds  are  particularly  liable  to  incon- 
veniences of  tills  kind. 

Exprcffed  oils  arc  prepared  for  mechanic  ufes  from 
fundry  different  fuhjcds,  a*  nuts,  poppy-feed,  hemp, 
feed,  rape -feed,  and  others.  Thofe  directeJ  for  medi- 
cinal purpofe*  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeias are  the  following : 

Oil  of  almonds.  L.  E. 

Pound  frclh  almonds,  either  fweet  or  bitter,  in  a mor-  , 

tar,  then  pic  fa  out  the  oil  in  a cold  prrfc. 

la 
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Prepmu  In  the  fame  meaner  it  to  be  expreffed  oil  of  linfeed 
and  oil  of  muftard-fced. 

ST'  The  oil  of  almonds  is  prepared  from  the  fweet  and 

*■■^1..  i bitter  almond*  indifferently,  the  oil*  obtained  from 
both  forta  being  exa&ly  the  fame.  Nor  are  the  differ- 
ence* of  the  other  oil*  very  confidenble,  the  diferimi- 
aatmg  qualities  of  the  fubjc&i  not  refiding  in  the  oils 
that  arc  thus  obtained  by  exprtflion.  The  oil  of  Jin- 
feed  require*  indeed  fome  peculiar  (ties  from  containing 
a proportion  of  vegetable  mucilage ; bnt  the  oil  of 
mulUrd-frcd  is  as  foft,  infipid,  and  void  of  pungency, 
a*  that  of  facet  almond*,  the  pungency  of  the  muflard 
remaining  entire  in  the  cake  left  after  the  expreflioo. 
The  fevcral  oils  differ  in  fomc  of  their  properties  from 
each  other  i but  in  medicinal  qualities  they  appear  to 
be  all  nearly  alike,  and  agree  in  one  common  emollient 
Virtue.  They  foften  and  relax  the  folids,  and  obtund 
acrimonious  humour* ; and  thus  become  ferviceaMe  in* 
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had  occafion  to  mention  tn  other  part*  of  the  work,  PreraTJ* 
when  treating  of  the  article*  flora  which  they  are  ob- 
taioed.  See  Olea,  Mace,  See. 

Oil  of  chocolate  note.  Sure.  ’ 

Expref*  the  oil  from  the  nuts  flightly  toafted,  and  freed  >57 
from  their  covering*. 

In  this  oil  we  have  the  nutrition*  part  of  chocolate, 
free  from  thofe  aromatic*  vith  which  it  is  united  in  the 
ftate  in  which  it  is  kept  in  our  Ihops.  And  although 
under  the  form  of  chocolate  it  fits  perhaps  more  eafiiy 
On  the  ftomach  thin  in  raoft  other  form* ; yet  where, 
from  any  particular  circumtlance,  aromatics  are  con- 
traindicated, the  oil  in  its  pure  ftate  g ve*  us  an  op- 
portunity of  employing  in  different  way*  this  mild 
nutritious  article. 

Oil  of  hyofeyamus.  Suec. 


trmally  in  pains,  inflammations,  heat  of  urine,  hoarfc- 
b<f»,  tickling  coughs,  See  in  glyftcr*,  for  lubricating 
the  inteftinei,  ami  promoting  the  ejection  of  indur.itcd 
feces  $ and  in  external  applications,  for  tcufion  and 
rigidity  of  particular  part*.  Their  common  dofe  is 
half  an  ounce ; iu  fomc  cafe*  they  are  given  to  the 
quantity  of  three  or  four  ounce*.  The  mod  commo- 
dious form*  for  their  exhibition  we  (hall  fee  hereafter 
In  the  chapter  of  Emulfions. 

Cajlor  wif.  L 

Xjj  Thi*  oil  is  direAed  by  the  London  college  to  be 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  almonds-  the 
feeds  or  outs  being  taken  from  the  hulks  before  por- 
ting them  into  che  mortar.  Palma  Chnfti,  or  cailur 
oil,  (See  Oimvm  Palm*  Chnfii,  and  Riciaus),  ia  a 
gentle  and  ufeful  purgative : it  generally  produces 
it*  effects  without  griping,  and  may  be  given  with 
falcty  where  acrid  purgatives  are  improper.  With 
adults,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  is  generally 
rrquifitc  lor  a dofe.  Thi*  article,  however,  i*  very 
felJom  prepared  by  our  apothemrie*,  being  in  general 
imported  under  the  form  of  oil  from  the  Weft  Indies t 
hi  nee  the  Ldiubuigh  college  have  uot  mentioned  it 
among  their  preparations,  hut  merely  given  it  a place 
in  their  lift  of  the  matena  medica.  But  when  our 
apothecaries  prepare  it  for  tbcmfclvea,  they  arc  more 
certain  of  of  taming  a pure  oil,  and  one  too  obtained 
without  the  aid  of  heat,  which  is  often  employed,  and 
gives  a much  inferior  oil.  It  is  therefore  with  pro- 
priety that  the  Loudon  college  have  given  directions 
for  the  preparation  of  it  by  the  apothecary  hi  wife  If. 
But  even  the  Loudon  college  have  not  thought  it 
ncccflary  to  give  direction*  for  the  preparation  of  the 
following  expreffed  oils,  which,  as  well  as  the  oleum 
rum/,  arc  ailo  introduced  into  the  lift  of  the  materia 
medica  by  the  Edinburgh  college. 

Expreffed  oil  of  bay  berries, 
mace, 

olives, 

palm,  j,  ,,  . 

tJ4  Thefe  alfb  are  principally  cOnfidcThl  a*  poffeflio£ 
only  an  emollient  virtue  ; but  as  far  as  they  have  bern 
fuppofed  to  exert  any  peculiar  qualities,  thefe  wc  have 
Vot.  XiV.  Part  I. 


This  oil  is  dire&ed  to  be  obtained  by  exoreflion  from  *5® 
the  feeds  of  the  hyofeyamus,  in  the  fame  manner  aa 
that  of  almonds. 

Of  the  narcotic  powers  of  the  hyofeyamus  fome  ob- 
servation* have  already  been  offered.  This  oil,  although 
an  expreffed  one,  is  faid  to  retain  tbefc  virtues ; and 
accordingly  it  has  entered  the  composition  of  fome 
anodyne  ointmenta  and  plaftcrs.  We  are,  however, 
inclined  to  think,  that  when  the  fedativc  power  of 
hyofeyamus  is  wanted  under  the  foim  of  oil,  it  may  be 
beft  obtained  from  impregnating  olive  oil  by  the  leaves 
of  the  plant. 

Egg  oil.  Suec. 

Take  any  quantity  of  frefh  egg*,  boil  them  till  they  j r% 
be  quite  hard  ( then  take  out  the  yolks,  break  them 
in  pieces,  and  roaft  them  gently  in  a frying-pan  till 
they  feel  greafy  when  preffed  between  the  fingers  ; 
put  them  while  warm  into  a hair-bag,  and  expref* 
the  oil. 

The  yolk  of  the  egg  is  Well  known  to  • e a mfld  nu- 
tritious iubftxoce:  but  notwithftanding  the  many  vir- 
tues at  one  time  attributed  to  it,  of  being  paregoric 
and  ftyptic,  **  externally  applied  ; and  of  being  ufeful 
in  ftomach  complaints,  dy fernery,  and  different  affec- 
tions of  the  alimentary  canal,  when  taken  intern,  lly  - 
it'  (*  much  to  be  doubted  whether  it  be  m any  other 
way  ufeful  in  medicine  th:in  as  an  article  of  dirt ; and 
we  are  very  uncertain  whether  any  particuLr  purpofe 
in  medicine  will  be  anfwercd  by  this  expreffed  oil : but 
a*  it  held*  a place  in  moft  of  the  foreign  pharmaco- 
peias of  modern  date,  it  may  juftly  be  confidcred  t% 
deferring  fottoc  attention. 

Notwithftanding  the  jufttce  of  the  oblervation  re- 
fpc&ing  the  great  fimibrity  of  expreffed  oils  in  gene- 
ral, yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  fome  inftancea 
they  obtain  a peculiar  impregnation.  This  manifeftly 
appears  in  the  oleum  riehti,  oleum  nucis  mrfhate , and 
fome  of  the  others  mentioned  above.  Indeed  oils  ex* 
preffed  from  aromatic  fubftances  in  general  retain  fome 
admixture  of  the  cffentinl  oil  of  the  tubjcA  from  which 
they  arc  Expreffed.  Nor  is  this  furorifing,  when  wc 
confide*  that  in  fomc  cafes  the  cffcntial  oil  exifls  in-« 
feparate  flare  even  in  the  growing  plant. 

The  rinds  of  the  fcveral  varieties  of  oranges,  lemons, 
and  citrons,  yield  by  a kind  of  expreffion  their  effcntial 
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fionTwIrt  Pure»  an^  ncar^T  firailar  to  ihofe  which  arc 

L’omj^n.  obtained  from  ihcm  by  diltillaiion.  The  cffcutial  oil*, 
*-ur«.  in  which  the  fragrance  and  aromatic  warmth  of  thefe 
. , —i  fruit*  r elide,  arc  contained  in  numerous  little  veficlct, 
which  may  be  diAinguifhed  by  the  naked  eye,  fpread 
all  over  the  furface  of  the  peel.  If  the  rind  be  cut  in 
fiiccs,  and  the  dices  ftparatcly  doubled  or  bent  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  fqueczed  between  the  fingers,  the 
veficlcs  burft  at  the  bending,  and  difeharge  the  oil  in 
a number  of  fine  {lender  jets.  A glafa  plate  being  fet 
upright  in  r glafa  or  porcelain  vclTcl,  and  the  dices 
fqueczed  againi!  the  plates,  the  little  jets  uuite  into 
drops  upon  the  plate,  and  trickle  down  into  the  vcffcl 
benrath.  But  though  this  procefs  affords  the  true 
native  oil  in  the  fame  ftatc  wherein  it  caiffcd  in  the 
fubjelt,  unaltered  by  fire  or  other  ageuts,  it  is  not 
practicable  to  advantage  ualcfs  where  the  fruit  is  very 
plentiful,  as  only  a fmall  part  of  the  oil  it  contains  can 
thus  be  extra&cd  or  collected. 

1'hc  oil  is  more  perfe&ly  fenarated  by  nibbing  the 
rind  upon  a lump  of  fugar.  The  fugar,  by  the  in- 
equality of  its  furface,  produces  the  effect  of  a rafp  in 
tearing  open  the  oily  vcficles,  and  in  proportion  a*  the 
vcficles  are  opened  the  fugar  imbibes  the  oil-  When 
the  outward  part  of  the  lump  U fuflicicntly  nioiftened, 
it  is  feraped  off,  and  the  operation  continued  on  the 
freih  furface.  The  oil  thui  combined  with  the  fugar 
is  fit  for  mod  of  the  ufes  to  which  it  is  applied  in  a 
fiuitl  date.  Indeed  the  pure  effential  oils  obtained  by 
diffillation  are  often  purpofely  mixed  with  fugar  to 
render  their  ufo  the  more  commodious. 

. Chap.  VL  Effential  Oils • 

AJ*  Essential  oils  axe  obtained  only  from  odoriferous 
fubffances ; but  not  equally  from  all  of  this  clafs,  nor  in 
quantity  proportional  to  their  degree  of  odour.  Some 
which,  if  we  were  to  realon  from  analogy,  fhould  fee  in 
very  well  fitted  for  this  procefs,  yield  extremely  little 
oil,  and  others  none  at  alL  Roles  and  camomile 
flowers,  whofe  ftrong  and  lading  fmcil  promifes  abun- 
dance, sre  found  upon  experiment  to  contain  but  a 
fmall  quantity  ; the  violet  and  jcffamine  flower,  which 
perfume  the  air  with  their  odour,  lofe  their  fmcil  upon 
the  ^cntleff  coition,  and  do  not  afford  the  leaf!  per- 
ceptible mark  of  oil  on  being  diffilled  unlcfo  itnmcnfc 
quantities  arc  fubmitted  to  the  operation  at  once  ; 
while  f-vin,  whofe  difagreeable  feint  extends  to  no 
great  di  fiance,  gives  out  the  target!  proportion  of  oil 
k of  alraoft  any  vegetable  known. 

Nor  are  the  fame  plants  equally  fit  for  this  opera- 
- tion  when  produced  in  different  foils  or  feafons,  or  at 

different  times  of  their  growth.  Some  yield  more  oil 
if  gathered  when  the  flowers  begin  to  fall  off  than  at 
any  other  time.  Of  this  we  have  examples  in  lavender 
and  me;  others,  as  fage,  afford  the  larged  quantity 
when  young,  before  they  have  fent  forth  any  flowers; 
and  others,  as  thyme,  when  the  flowers  have  juft  ap- 
peared. All  fragrant  herbs  yield  a larger  proportion 
of  oil  when  produced  in  dry  foils  and  waim  Cummers 
than  in  oppofite  circumftances.  On  the  other  hand, 
foroe  of  the  difagreeable  ftrong-feented  ones,  as  worm- 
wood, are  faid  to  contain  mod  in  rainy  feafons  and 
when  growing  in  moil!  rich  grounds. 

Several  of  the  themift*  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
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herbs  and  flowers,  moderately  dried,  yield  a greater  P*cp*r»- 
quantity  of  effential  oil  than  it  they  were  diftillcd  when  ^ 
freih-  It  is  fnppofcJ,  that  the  oil  being  already  blend- t^j,****" 
cd,  in  freih  plants,  with  a watery  fluid,  great  part  of  ■ 

it  icmains  diffufed  through  the  water  after  the  diftrlta- 
tion,  divided  into  particles  too  mioute  to  unite  and  be 
collected  ; whereas  in  drying,  the  oily  parts,  on  the 
exhalation  of  the  moiilure  which  kept  them  divided 
and  difperfed,  run  together  into  globules,  which  have 
little  difpofition  to  mingle  with  watery  fluids,  and 
eafily  feparate  from  the  water  employed  in  the  diftil- 
lation. 

This  theory,  bowrver,  docs  not  appear  to  be  quite 
fatisfadoiy  ; for  though  tire  oil  he  collated  in  the 
fubjeft  into  diftitif!  globules,  it  docs  not  rife  in  th?t 
form,  but  is  relolvcd  into  vapour,  and  blended  and 
coagitated  by  the  heat  with  the  vapour  of  the  water  ; 
and  if  the  oil  in  a dry  plant  was  lef*  difpofed  to  unite 
with  aqueous  fluids  than  in  a freih  one,  the  dry  ought1 
to  yield  a weaker  infulion  than  the  freih  ; the  contrary 
of  which  is  generally  found  to  obtain.  As  the  oil 
of  the  dry  plant  is  molt  perfectly  exuvi&cd  and  kept 
drffolved  by  the  water  before  the  ditlill.n  ion,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  any  realon  why  it  Ihuuld  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  feparate  from  the  water  after- 
wards. 

The  opinion  of  dry  plants  yielding  mod  oil  feemsto 
have  arifrn  from  an  obitrvation  of  Hoffman,  which  haa 
probably  been  mifunder flood  : 44  A pound  (he  fays) 
of  dry  fpike  flowers  yields  an  ounce  of  oil,  but  if  chey 
were  diftillcd  frefh  they  would  fcarcely  yield  above 
half  an  ounce  ; and  the  cafe  is  the  lame  in  halm, 
fage,  &c.  1'hc  rcafon  i«,  that  in  drying  the  watery 
humidity  exhales ; and  as  from  two  pounds  of  a frefh. 
lant  we  do  not  obtain  above  one  pound  of  dry,  and 
ttle  of  the  fubtilc  oil  evaporates  in  the  drying,  it 
follows,  that* more  oil  ought  to  be  afforded  by  the 
dry  than  by  the  freih/*  The  meaning  of  which  ftema 
to  be  no  more  than  this,  that  if  two  pounds  of  a frefh' 
plant  are  by  drying  reduced  to  one  without  any  lofs 
of  the  oil,  then  the  one  pound  dry  ought  to  be  equi- 
valent to  the  two  freih.  A late  writer  quotes  an  ex- 
periment of  Neumann,  which  appears  to  be  mifunder- 
flood  in  the  fame  manner ; for  Neumann,  in  the  place 
rcferrtd  to,  fays  only  that  dry  wormwood  it  found  Ur 
yield  much  more  oil  than  an  equal  weight  of  the  frefh 
plant.  Trials  are  yet  wanting  in  which  frefh  and  dry 
plants  have  been  brought  to  a fair  comparifon,  by  di- 
viding a quantity  of  the  fubjecl  into  two  equal  weights, 
and  diftilling  one  while  fiefh,  and  the  other  after  it 
has  been  carefully  and  moderately  dried. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  effeft  of  moderate  exfic- 
cation,  it  is  certain,  that  if  the  drying  be  long  conti- 
nued, the  produce  of  oil  will  be  diraimlhed,  its  colour 
altered,  and  its  fmeli  impaired. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  water  to  be  em- 
ployed, if  whole  plants  moderately  dried  are  ufed,  or 
the  (havings  of  woods,  as  much  of  cither  may  be  put 
into  the  vcffel  as,  lightly  preffed,  will  occupy  half  its 
cavity  ; and  as  much  water  may  be  added  as  will  fill 
two-thirds  of  it.  The  water  and  ingredients  altoge- 
ther fhould  never  take  up  more  than  three-fourths  of  * 

the  ftill : there  fhould  be  liquor  enough  to  prevent  any. 
danger  of  an  empyreuma,  but  not  fo  much  aa  to  be 
too  apt  to  boil  over  into  the  receiver. 

1'hc 
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TTic  macention  IKouU  be  continued  fo  long  that  the 
•rater  may  fully  penetrate  the  p;rts  of  the  fubje&. 
To  promote  this  effect,  wools  lh*)uld  be  thinly  fhared 
acrofs  the  grait\  "or  fawn,  roots  cut  tranlrcHely  into 
thin  fliers,  barks  reduced  into  coarfe  powder,  and 
feeds  (lightly  bruifed.  V'cry  compad  and  tenacioaa 
fubftances  require  the  maceration  to  he  continued  a 
♦reek  or  two,  or  looker ; for  thofe  of  a foftei  and 
loofer  texture,  two  or  three  days  arc  fufficient ; while 
feme  tender  herbs  and  flowers  not  only  Hand  in  no  need 
of  maceration,  but  are  even  injured  by  it. 

Whether  the  addition  of  fea-falt,  which  fome  hare 
recommended,  be  of  any  real  fervicr,  is  much  to  be 
doubted.  The  tifes  generally  afligned  to  it  are,  to 
penetrate  and  unlock  the  texture  of  the  fubjeA  more 
effectually  than  Ample  water  could  do,  and  to  prevent 
the  fermentation  or  putrefaction  which  the  matter  is 
apt  to  run  into  during  the  length  of  time  for  which 
the  maceration  is  often  continued.  But  fen  fait  feems 
father  to  harden  and  coadenfc,  than  to  foften  and  re- 
folve,  both  vegetaHe  and  animal  fuhjeCtst  and  if  it 
prevents  putreradion,  it  mult,  on  that  very  account, 
be  injurioob  rather  than  of  fervice,  The  refolutbn 
here  aimed  at  approaches  near  to  a beginning  putre- 
faction ; and  faline  fubftances,  by  retarding  thit>,  pro- 
long the  maceration  far  beyond  the  time  that  would 
otherwife  be  ncceffary.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  ope- 
rator, when  he  perceives  the  procefs  coming  near  this 
pitch,  to  put  a flop  to  it  at  pleafure,  by  piooeeding 
immediately  to  diftitlation.  By  this  means  the  whole 
affair  will  he  finilhed  in  a very  little  time,  with  at  kafl 
equal  advantage  in  every  other  rcfpeCl ; provided  the 
manual  operations  of  pounding,  rafplng,  and  the  hke, 
which  arc  equally  ncceffary  in  either  cafe,  be  minutely 
complied  with. 

Bodies  of  a very  vifeous  and  compact  texture  were 
dirc&cd,  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopeia,  to  be  fer- 
mented for  fome  days  with  a little  yelt.  Half  their 
quantity  of  water  is  fufficient  for  performing  the  fer- 
mentation ; as  much  more  as  is  ncceffary  is  to  be  added 
afterwards  before  the  diflillation.  This  procefs  un- 
doubtedly promotes  the  refolution  of  the  lubjeft,  and 
the  extrication  of  the  01L  It  rarely  happens,  however, 
that  affiftances  of  this  kind  are  needful.  Particular 
care  muff  be  had  not  to  continue  the  fermentation  too 
long  ; or  to  give  a bad  flavour  to  the  oil  by  an  ill* 
chofen  ferment,  or  ufing  too  large  a quantity  of  any. 

Some  cbCmifta  pretend*  that  by  the  addition  of  falta 
and  acid  fpirits  they  have  been  enabled  to  gain  more 
oil  from  certain  vegetable  matters  than  could  poffibly 
be  got  from  them  without  fuch  affiltancc.  Experi- 
ments made  on  purpofe  to  fettle  this  point  feem  to 
pnove  the  contrary:  this  at  leaft  is  cooftantly  found 
to  be  true,  that  where  there  is  any  reafon  to  think 
the  produce  greater  than  ufttal,  the  quality  of  the  oil 
is  proportionally  injured.  The  quantity  of  true  effen- 
tial  oil  in  vegetables  can  by  no  means  be  iucreafed  ; 
and  what  is  really  contained  in  them  may  be  cafily  Se- 
parated without  any  addition  of  this  kind.  All  that 
ialinc  matters  can  do  in  this  refpect  is  to  make  the 
water  fufccptible  of  a greater  degree  of  heat  than  it 
can  fuffain  by  itfelf,  and  thus  enable  it  to  carry  up  a 
grofs  unduoui  matter  not  volatile  enough  to  rife  with 
pure  water  : this  groGi  matter,  mingling  with  the 
pure  oil»  incrcafes  the  quantity,  but  at  the  fame  time 
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mu  ft  nceeffarily  debafe  its  quality.  And  Indeed,  when  Prqnra 
water  alone  is  ufed,  the  oil  which  comes  over  about  li01*  "i* 
the  end  of  the  operation  is  remarkably  left  fragrant, 
and  of>  a thicker  confidence,  than  that  which  nfes  at  _-y^i 
the  beginning  t diff  tiled  a fecond  time,  with  a gentle 
heat,  it  leaves  a large  quantity  of  grofs  almotl  infipid 
refmous  matter  behind. 

The  choice  of  proper  mftrumenta  is  of  great  confer 
quence  for  the  performance  of  this  proccfs  to  advan- 
tage. There  are  fome  oils  which  pa  ft  freely  over  the 
fwan-neck  of  the  head  of  the  common  ftiU;  others, 
lefs  volatile,  cannot  cafily  be  made  to  rife  fo  high.  For 
obtaining  thefe  laft,  we  would  recommend  a large  low 
head,  having  a rim  or  hollow  canal  round  it.  In  this 
canal  the  oil  is  detained  on  its  firft  afeent,  and  thencC 
conveyed  at  once  into  the  receiver,  the  advantages  of 
which  are  fuffiurntly  obvious. 


With  regard  \o  the  fire,  the  operator  ought  to  be 
expeditious  in  railing  it  at  firft,  and  to  keep  it  up, 
during  the  whole  procefs,  of  fuch  a degree  that  the 
♦il  may  freely  dillil ; otherwife  the  oil  will  be  expo- 
fed  to  an  unnccclftry  heat ; a circumftauce  which 
ought  as  much  poffible  to  be  avoided.  Fire  com- 
municates to  all  thefe  oils  a diftgrceablc  impregnation, 
as  i»  evident"  from  their  being  much  lefs  grateful 
when  newly  diftilled,  than  after  they  hnvc  flood  for 
(time  time  in  a cool  place  ; the  longer  the  heat  is  con- 
tinued, the  more  alteration  it  muft  produce  in  them. 

The  greater  number  of  oils  require  lor  their  diflil- 
lation the  heat  of  water  ftrongly  boiling : but  there 
are  many  alfo  which  rife  with  a heat  coniiJerably  lefs; 
filch  as  thofe  of  lemon  and  citron-pccl,  of  the  (lowers 
of  lavender  and  rofcaiary,  and  of  .almoft  all  the  more 
odoriferous  kinds  of  flowers*  We  have  already  ob- 
served, that  thefe  flowers  have  their  fragrance  much 
rtijured,  or  even  deftroyed,  by  beating  or  .biuillng 
them  ; it  is  impaired  alfo  by  the  immerfion  in  water 
in  the  prefent  proceft,  and  the  more  fo  in  proportion 
to  the  continuance  of  the  immerfion  and  the  heat : 
hence  oil*,  dillilled  in  the  common  manner,  prove 
much  lefs  agreeable  in  fmcll  than  the  fubjefts  them- 
fclvcs*  For  the  diflillation  of  fubflances  of  this  clafs  / 
another  method  has  been  contrived  ; iuflead  of  being 
immerfed  in  water,  they  arc  txpofed  only  to  its  va- 
pour. A proper  quantity  af  Water  being  put  into 
the  bottom  of  the  ftill,  the  odoriferous  herbs  or  flowers 
are  Uid  lightly  in  a balket,  of  fuch  a fixe  that  it  may 
enter  into  the  ftill,  and  reft  againtl  its  fide?,  juft  above 
the  water.  The  head  being  then  fitted  on,  and  the 
water  nv«dc  to  boil,  the  fleam,  percolating  through 
the  fubjeft,  imbibes  the  oil,  without  impairing  its 
fragrance,  and  carries  it  over  to  the  receiver.  Oils 
thus  obtained  poffcft  the  odour  of  the  fubjeft  in  an 
exquiftte  degree,  and  have  nothing  of  the  difagrecaHe 
feent  perceivable  in  thofe  diftilled  by  boiling  them  in 
water  in  the  6omflton  manner. 

it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  thofe  oils  which 
rife  with  a left  heat  than  that  of  boiling  water,  arc 
generally  called,  by  the  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
writers,  light  oils  i and  thofe  which  require  the  heat 
of  water  ftrongly  boiling,  are  called  ponderous.  Wfl 
have  avoided  thefe  expreffions,  as  they  might  be 
thought  to  relate  to  the  comparative  gravity  of  the 
oils ; with  which  the  volatility  or  fixedneft  have  no 
connection.  Olive  oil  is  lighter  than  moii  of  the  cf- 
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feotul  oHi ; bat  the  brat  requisite  to  make  it  diftil, 
exceeds  that  in  which  the  beavieil  effential  oil  diftils, 
confidcrably  more  than  the  heat  of  boiling  water  ex- 
ceeds that  of  icc. 

The  water  employed  in  the  diftillation  of  effeatrai 
oils  always  imbibes  fome  portion  of  the  oil ; as  is, 
evident  from  the  ftmll,  tafte,  and  colour,  which  it 
acquires.  It  cannot,  however,  retain  above  a certain 
qmnlity ; and  therefore,  filch  as  has  been  already 
ufed  and  oonfequeDtly  faturated  with  oil,  may  be  ad- 
yantageouflv  employed,  inftcad  of  common  water,  in 
a fccond,  third,  or  any  future  diftillation  of  the  fame 
fubjtA. 

Some  late  chemical  writers  recommend,  not  the  wa- 
ter which  comes  over,  but  that  which  remaius  in  tire 
Hill,  to  be  ufed  a fecoud  time.  This  can  be  of  no 
(crvice  ; as  containing  only  fuch  parts  of  the  vegetable 
as  are  incapable  of  arifing  in  diftiilnion,  and  which 
fcrvc  only  to  impede  the  a&ion  of  the  water  as  a men- 
ftruum,  and  to  endanger  an  empyreuma. 

After  the  diftill  tion  of  one  oil.  particular  care 
(hould  be  taken  to  clcanfc  the  worm  before  it  be  em- 
ployed in  the  diftillation  of  a different  plant.  Some 
oilrt,  thofe  of  wormwood  and  anifeeds  for  inftance, 
adhere  to  it  fo  tcnacioudy,  as  not  to  be  melted  out 
by  heat,  or  wafhed  off  by  water:  the  beft  way  of 
(jlonfing  the  worm  from  thefe,  is  to  run  a little  fpirit 
of  wine  through  it. 

EtTcntial  oils,  after  they  are  diddle  \ fhould  be  fuf- 
fered  to  (land  for  fhme  days,  in  vcffcls  loofely  covered 
With  piper,  till  they  have  loft  their  difagrccable  fiery 
o 'our,  and  become  limpid : then  put  them  up  in 
fmall  bottles,  which  arc  to  be  kept  quite  full,  clofoly 
flopped,  in  a cool  place  : with  thefe  cautions,  they  will 
retain  their  virtues  in  perfection  far  many  years. 

Whet)  carelefsly  kept,  they  in  time  gradually  lofe 
their  flavour,  and  become  gTofs  and  thick.  Sojn© 
endeavour,  to  recover  them  after  they  have  undergone 
this  change,  by  grinding  them  with  about  thrice  their 
weight  of  common  fait,  then  adding  a large  propor- 
tion of  water,  and  diftilling  them  afrefh  : the  purer 
part  rifes  thin  and  limpid,  pofleffing  a great  degree 
of  the  priftine  fmell  and  tafte  of  the  oil,  though  in- 
fjrior  in  both  refpefts  to  the  original  oil.  This  rec- 
tification, as  it  is  called,  fucceeds  equally  without 
the  fait  : the  oils,  when  thus  altered,  are  ntarly  in 
the  func  ftate  with  the  turpentines,  and  other  thick- 
ened oily  juices,  which  readily  yield  their  purer  oil  in 
diftillation  with  water  alone. 

When  cfTcntial  oils  have  entirely  loft  their  fmcll, 
fume  recommend  adding  them  in  the  diftillation  of  a 
frerti  quantity  of  the  oil  of  the  fame  plant ; by  which 
means  they  are  laid  to  foliate  themfelves  anew  with 
the  odorous  matter,  and  become  entirelyrcnoyattd.  i his 
praAice,  however,  ought  doubtlcf*  to  be  difapproved. 
aa  being  no  other  than  a fptcious  fopbiftication;  for 
it  can  do  no  more  than  divide,  between  the  old  and 
the  new,  the  aAive  matter  which  belongs  to  the  new 
alone. 

EfTentiai  oils,  medicinally  confidered,  agree  in  the 
general  qualities  of  pungency  and  heat ; in  particular 
virtues,  they  differ  as  muok  as  the  fubjeA  from  which 
they  arc  obtained,  the  oil  being  the  dire  A principle 
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in  which  the  virtues,  or  at  Iraft  a eon  fid  arable  part  off  "I***- 
the  virtues,  of  the  feveral  fubjeA*  refide.  Thus  the 
carminative  virtue  of  the  warm  feeds,  the  diuretic  oftjon/* 
juniper-berries,  the  eimnenago;rtie  of  fsvin,  the  ner* 
vine  of  rofemary,  the  ftomachic  of  mint,  the  anti* 
fcOrbulic  of  f urvy  grafs,  the  cord  si  of  aionuucs, 
ficc  are  fuppofe  l to  be  concentrated  in  their  oil. 

There  is  another  remarkable  difference  in  efTentiai 
nils,  the  foundation  of  which  is  Mi  obvious,  via.  th© 
degree  of  their  pungency  and  heat.  P'htfe  are  by 
no  means  in  proportion,  as  might  be  expeAed,  to 
thofe  of  the  fubjeA  they  were  drawn  from.  The  oil 
of  cinnamon,  for  inftance,  is  very  pungeut  and  fiery  4 
in  iu  undiluted  ftate  it  is  almoft  cauftic;  wiu-ir.uk 
claves,  a fpice  which  in  fubftance  is  far  more  pungent 
than  the  other,  yields  an  oil  which  is  far  Ms  lo.  This 
difference  feems  to  depend  partly  on  the  quantity  of 
oil  afforded,  cinnamon  yielding  much  Lets  than  cloves, 
and  confcqucntly  hiving  its  active  matter  concentrated 
into  a fmallcr  volume  ; partly  on  a difference  in  th© 
nature  of  the  aAive  parts  theoifelves ; for  though  ef- 
fential  oils  contain  always  the  fpcctfic  odour  and  fla- 
vour of  their  fubjeA*,  whether  grateful  or  ungrateful, 
they  do  not  always  contain  the  whole  pungency  1 this 
refides  frequently  in  amort  fixed  refinous  matter,  and 
does  not  rife  with  the  oil.  After  the  diftilUtion  of 
dun,  pepper,  and  fome  other  fpices,  a part  of  theix 
pungency  is  found  to  remain  behind  : a fimplc  tinc- 
ture of  them  in  reAified  fpirit  of  wine  is  cveu  roar© 
pungent  than  their  pure  efTentiai  oils. 

The  more  grateful  oils  are  frequently  ufed  for  re- 
conciling to  the  ftomach  medicines  of  thrmfrlvcs  dif* 
guftful.  It  has  been  cuftomary  to  employ  them  a* 
correctors  for  the  refinous  purgatives  ; an  nfe  whiefo 
they  do  not  feem  to  be  well  adapted  to.  All  the  fei- 
vice  they  can  he ic  be  of,  is,  to  make  the  refin  fit  more 
eafily  at  iirft  on  the  ftomach  : far  from  abating  th© 
irritating  quality  on  which  the  virulence  of  its  opera- 
tion depends,  thefe  pungent  oils  fuperadd  a frefh  fti- 
muluw 

EfTentiai  o Is  are  never  given  alone,  on  account  of 
their  extreme  heat  and  pungency ; which  in  fome  in 
fo  great,  that  a fiugle  drop  let  fall  upon  the  tonga© 
P(oduccs  a gangrenous  efcliar.  They  are  readily  im- 
bired  by  pure  dry  ftigar,and  in  this  form  moy  ! c con- 
veniently exhibited.  Ground  with  eight  or  ten  time© 
their  weight  of  fugar,  they  become  folublc  in  squeou© 
liquors,  and  thus  may  be  diluted  to  any  affigned  de- 
gree. Mucilages  alfo  render  them  m. foible  with  wa- 
ter into  an  uniform  milky  liquor.  They  diffolve  like* 
wife  in  fpirit  of  wine  ; tl.e  more  fragrant  in  an  cqtuJf 
weight,  and  airfoil  all  of  them  m Id*  than  four  tune© 
their  own  quantity  { thefe  folu  lions  may  be  either, 
taken  on  fu,;*r,  or  mixed  with  fyrupt,  or  the  like:, 
on  mixing  them  with  wa.cr,  the  liquor  grows  milky* 
and  the  oil  fc  para  tea. 

The  more  pungent  oils  are  employed  externally 
againit  paralytic  complaints,  flum'sr is,  pains,  .md 
aches,  cold  tumors,  and  in  other  cafes  where  parti* 
cuUr.  parts  require  to  be  heated  or  ftimulated.  Th© 
tooth-ach  is  focietimes  relieved  by  a drop  of  thefe-al; 
mod  cauftic  oils,  received  00  cotton,  and  cautioufly 
introduced  into  the  hollow  tooth* 
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EJfential  0.7  of  ostifl,  L, 

car  away  t 
lavender , 
peppcrmintt 
Jpearmint, 
origanum, 
pennyroyal, 


operator  ought  not  to  he  over-folieitoui  In  keeping  P™f®r»- 
the  water  in  the  refrigeratory  too  cool : it  behove*  '|.WM 
him  rather  to  let  it  grow  fomewhat  hot,  particularly^^ 

towards  the  end  of  the  proerfs ; otherwife  the  oU  ^ 

congealing  may  fo  flop  up  the  worm,  as  to  endanger 
blowing  off  the  head  of  the  Hill,  or  at  leaft  a confide* 
table  quantity  of  oil  will  remain  in  it. 


roftmeny, 
juniper  Urryy 
fajfufreu  roe/, 

ifp  Let  thefe  oil*  be  drawn  off  by  difltillrtion,  from  an 
alembic  wuh  a large  refrigeratory  ; but,  to  prevent 
an  rmpyreurns,  water  null  be  added  to  the  iugre- 
dient ; in  which  they  muff  be  macerated  before  di 
ft  . Hat  ion. 


EJfential  oil  of  caraway  feeds . L. 

The  flavour  of  this  exactly  rcfcmbles  that  of  the  l6j 
caraway  itfelf.  It  is  a very  hot  and  pungent  oil  i a 
6ngte  drop  is  a moderate  dofc,  and  five  or  fix  is  a 
very  Urge  one.  It  is  not  (infrequently  nfed  as  a carmi- 
native ; and  fuppofed  by  fume  to  be  peculiarly  fer- 
viceable  tor  promoting  urine,  to  which  it  communi- 


The  water  which  comes  over  with  the  oil  in  di-  cates  fame  degree  of  its  fmell. 


ft  illation  is  to  be  kept  for  ufe. 

FJjintial  oil/,  E. 

Of  the  herb/  of  garden  mint , 

Of  peppermint , 

Of  from. 

Of  the  top / of  rofrmary. 

Of  the  flowering  fpikts  of  lavender. 

Of  anifeeds. 

Of juniper -berritt% 

Of  [ajfafrm  root , 

Of  'Jamaica  pepper, 

l£o  Thrfe  are  prepared  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
fimplc  diftillcd  waters,  excepting  that  for  procuring 
the  oil  a fomewhat  left  quantity  of  water  is  to  be 
ufed.  Seeds  and  woody  matters  tre  fir  ft  to  be 
bruifed  or  rafped.  The  oil  rifes  with  the  water ; 
an  j as  it  is  lighter  or  heavier,  fwims  on  the  fur* 
face,  or  finks  to  the  bottom,  from  which  it  is  af- 
terwards to  be  feparated. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  preparing 
thefe  diftillcd  waters  and  oils,  fo  many  varieties  rauft 
neccffarily  take  place  from  the  gooiloeU  of  the  fub* 
}c&  itfelf,  its  texture,  the  time  of  the  year,  and 
fuch  like  circumftancts,  that  a certain  and  general 
vote,  which  (hould  ftridly  apply  to  each  t sample, 
can  fcanrely  be  laid  down ; wherefore  we  have  only 
explained  the  general  method,  leaving  many  things 
to  be  varied  hy  the  judgment  of  the  operator. 

To  the  dirt£iont  for  preparing  thefe  cffeRtial  oil* 

Cn  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges,  we 
here  next  fubjoin  a few  remaiki  on  their  medical 
properties. 

EJfenticd  oil  of  omfeeds,  L.  E. 

161  This- oil  poficffrs  the  taftc  and  fmell  of  the  anifeeds 
in  pefe&kjn.  It  is  one  of  the  miUleft  of  the  diUillcd 
oils ; 15  or  20  drops  may  be  taken  at  a time  without 
danger,  though  common  practice  rarely  goes  fo  far 
as  half  tbit  number.  Its  fmell  is  extremely  durable 
and  diffufivt ; milk  drawn  from  the  breaft  after  ta- 
king it,  is  found  impregnated  with  its  odour ; and 
ftflibly  this  may  be,  in  psrt,  the  foundation  of  the 
pe&oral  virtues  ufaally  aftribed  to  it 1 in  flatulencies 
and  colics,  it  is  laid  by  fomc  to  be  left  effectual  than 
* the  feed*  themfelvcn. 

It  ia  remarkable  of  thia  oil,  that  it  congeals,  even 
when  the  air  is  not  fcnfibly  cold,  into  a butyraceous 
caafiflenct : and  hence,  in  the  dtiUlktion  of  it*  the 


EJfential  oil  of  lavender flower t.  L.  E. 

This  oil,  when  iu  perfection.  Is  very  limpid,  of,  Jg, 
pleafant  yellowilh  colour,  extremely  fragrant,  poflef* 
fing  in  an  eminent  degree  the  peculiar  fmell  generally 
admired  in  the  flowers.  It  is  a medicine  of  great  ufe, 
both  externally  and  internally,  in  paralytic  and  le* 
thargic  complaints,  rheumatic  pains,  and  debilities  of 
the  nervous  fyftem.  The  dofc  is  from  one  drop  to 
five  or  fix. 

. Lavender  flowers  yield  the  mod  fragrant  oil,  and 
confiderably  the  larged  qumtiiy  of  it,  when  they  are 
ready  to  fall  off  fpootaneoufly,  and  the  leaves  begin 
to  Ihow  therafclvcs : the  feeds  give  out  extremely 
little.  The  flowers  may  be  feparated  from  the  relt  of 
the  plant,  by  drying  it  a little,  and  then  gently  beat- 
ing it  : they  ihould  be  immediately  committed  to  di- 
dilution,  and  the  proccfa  conducted  with  a well  regu- 
lated gentle  heat;  too  great  heat  would  not  only 
change  the  colour  of  the  oil.  but  like  wife  make  a dis- 
agreeable alteration  in  its  fmell. 

F.Jfntial  oil  of  tie  leaves  of  peppermint.  L.  E. 

This  poffeflts  the  fmell,  tafte,  and  virtues  of  the  j&j 
peppermint  in  perfection  ; the  colour  it  a pale  green- 
ifli  yellow.  It  is  a medicine  of  great  pungency  and 
fubtilty  ; and  difliifes,  a!  molt  as  Toon  as  taken,  a plow- 
ing warmth  through  the  whole  fyftem.  In  colics,  ac- 
companied with  great  coldnelt,  and  in  fomc  hyileric 
complaints,  it  is  of  excellent  fervioe.  A drop  or  two 
are  in  general  a fiifficieut  dufe. 

fjfnt'cd  oil  of  the  leaves  of  commit  mint.  L-  E. 

This  oil  fmell*  and  talles  ftrongly  of  the  mint,  but  j 
is  in  both  refoedts  fomewhat  lets  agreeable  than  the 
kerb  itfelf.  it  is  an  ufciul  ftomachic  medicine ; and 
not  uofrequemly  exhibited  in  want  of  appetite,  weak* 
nefs  of  iUmavh,  retching  to  vomit,  and  other  like 
diforders,  when  not  accompanied  with  heat  or  inflam-  - 
motion  i>  two  or  three  diops,  or  more,  are  given  .or 
a dofe.  It  is  likewife  employed  externally  for  the 
fame  purpofes ; and  is  an  uleful  ingredient  in  the  fto- 
roachic  plaftcr  of  the  ihops. 

EJfen'ia!  oil  of  the  leaves  of  origanum.  • L. 

This  oil  has  a very  pungent  actimouious  tafte,  and  x65 
a penetrating  fmell.  It  has  been  chiefly  employed 
externally  as  an  enhuic  and  for  cafing  pains  of  the 
teeth. 

EJfential 
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riwi^ank  TJential  oil  of  the  leave t of  ptr.nyroya L. 

^mT****  This  oil,  in  fmell  and  tafte,  refemllca  the  original 
^ v j plant ; the  virtues  of  which  it  likewife  pofleflea.  It 
t6y  t*  given  in  hyftcric  cafes/  from  one  to  four  or  five 
drops. 

Efllnlial  til  of  reftmary . L.  E. 

1C8  The  oil  of  rofemary  is  drawn  from  the  plant  in 
flower.  When  in  pcrfr&ion,  it  is  very  light  and  thin, 
pale,  and  almofl  coloutlefe  ; of  g rejit  fiagrancy,  though 
»ot  quite  fo  agreeable  a*  the  rofemary  itfclf.  It  is 
recommended,  in  the  Jofc  of  a few  drops,  in  nervous 
and  hy  fieri  c complaints.  Bocthaavr  hold*  it  in  great 
cliccm  againft  epileptics  and  fupprvflions  of  the  uterine 
purgations  occafioned  by  weaknefs  and  inactivity. 

EJfrUial+il  of  jun/per-berries.  L.  E. 

169  This  oil  is  a very  warm  and  pungent  one ; of  a 
Arong  flavour,  not  unlike  that  of  the  berries.  In  the 
dofe  of  a drop  or  two,  it  proves  a fefvieeable  carmina- 
tive and  ftomachic;  in  one  of  fix,  eight,  or  more,  a 
Aimulating,  detergent,  diuretic,  and  emmenagogue ; it 
fcems  to  have  fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  turpen- 
tines, or  their  diftillcd  oil  ; like  which  it  communi* 
cates  a violent  'fmell  to  the  urine. 

The  oil  of  thefc  berries  tcfidcs  partly  in  reticles 
(j.u-ad  through  the  fuhflanee  of  the  fruit,  and  partly 
in  little  cells  contained  in  the  feeds  : when  the  berry 
is  dry,  and  the  oil  hardened  into  a rcfinoui  fubftance, 
it  becomes  vifible,  on  breaking  the  feeds,  in  form  of 
little  tranfparent  drops.  In  order  therefore  to  obtain 
this  oil  to  advantage,  we  ought,  previous  to  the  diftil- 
lation,  to  bruife  the  berry  thoroughly,  fo  as  to  break 
the  feeds,  and  entirely  lay  open  the  oily  receptacles. 

Effcntlci  oil of  faffafras.  L.  E. 

170  This -is  the  mod  ponderous  of  all  the  known  effen- 
tial  oils,  hilt  riles  in  diftillation  with  Sufficient  cafe : it 
appears  limpid  as  water,  has  a moderately  pungent 
tafte,  a very  fragrant  fmctl,  rxaftly  refemhljng  that  of 
the  (afTafrss.  It  ftands  greatly  commended  as  a fudo* 
rific,  and  for  purifying  the  blood  and  juices : it  is  like- 
wife fuppofed  to  he  of  fervice  in  humoral  afthmas  and 
coughs.  The  dofe  is  from  one  drop  to  eight  or  ten  ; 
though  Geoffroy  goes  as  far  as  twenty. 

The  dccocKon  remaining  after  the  diftilUtion  of  the 
oil,  affords  by  infpiffation  an  ufeful  extraA,  of  a mild, 
bittcrilh,  fubaftringent  ufte.  Hoffman  fays,  he  has 
given  it  with  great  benefit,  in  dofes  of  a fcruple,  at  a 
corroborant  in  cacheAic  cafes,  in  the  decline  of  inter- 
mitting fevers,  and  for  abating  hypochondriacal  fpafms. 

Ffential  oil  of  fovm  loaves.  I..  E. 
jjt  Savin  is  one  of  the  plants  which,  in  former  editions 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopeia,  were  dirtied  to  be 
lightly  fermented  before  the  diftillation  : this,  how- 
ever, is  not  very  ncceffary  ; for  fevin  yields,  without 
fermentation,  and  even  without  any  fuch  maceration, 
a very  large  quantity  of  oil.  The  oil  of  favin  is  a ce- 
lebrated uterine  and  emmenagogue : in  cold  phlegmatic 
habits,  it  is  undoubtedly  a medicine  of  great  fervice, 
though  not  capable  of  performing  what  it  has  been 
«ften  represented  to  do.  The  dofe  is,  two  or  three 
drops,  or  more.  . 
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EJentialoi l of  Jamaica  pepper.  E. 

This  is  a very  elegant  oil,  and  may  be  ufed  as  a fwc*^0^54^* 
cedaneum  to  thofc  of  feme  of  the  dearer  fpicet.  It  is  - t - -,t 
of  a fine  pale  colour;  in  flavour  qmre  agreeable  than  171 
the  oil  of  cloves,  and  not  far  (hort  of  that  of  nutmegs. 

It  finks  in  water,  like  the  oils  of  fome  of  the  caftcrn 
fpicet. 

Oil  of  fjfil  tar.  L. 

Dill rl  fulfil  tar,  the  bitumen  petroleum , in  a fend  heat.  1 73 
The  oil  obtained  from  this  tar  will  be  more  or  left 
thin  according  to  the  continuance  of  the  dillillaticn  ; 
and  by  its  continuance  the  tar  will  at  laft  be  reduced 
to  a htack  coal ; and  then  the  oil  trill  be  pretty  deep 
in  colour,  though  pcrfc&ly  fluid.  This  oil  hss  a pro- 
peity  iimilar  to  that  of  the  tin&ure  of  nephritic  wood 
in  water,  appearing  blue  when  looked  upon,  but  of  an 
orange  colour  when  held  between  the  eye  and  the 
light.  By  long  keeping  it  lofes  this  propeity.  It  is 
left  difegrceable  than  fome  of  the  other  empyreureattc 
oils  which  had  formerly  a place  in  our  pharmacopeia, 
fuch  as  the  oleum  lateriuum,  though  very  acrid  and 
ftimuLting.  f 

Oil  of  turpentine.  L . 

Take  of  common  turpentine  five  pounds ; water  fotir  17^ 
piius.  Diftil  the  turpentine  with  the  water  from 
an  alemhic  of  copper.  After  the  diftillation  of  the 
oil,  what  remains  is  yellow  refin. 

ReQified  oil  of  turpentine.  L. 

Take  of  oil  of  turpentine  one  pound;  water  four  pints.  I7C 
DiftiL 

The  procefs  here  propofed  for  re&ifying  this  oil,  is 
mot  only  tedious  but  accompanied  with  danger.  For 
unlcfs  the  luting  be  very  dofe,  fome  of  the  vapour  will 
be  apt  to  get  through  ; and  if  this  catch  fire,  it  will 
infallibly  bnrft  the  vcffclt.  This  rectified  oil,  which 
in  many  pharmacopoeias  is  ftyled  ethereal,  does  not 
conlidcrably  differ  in  fpecific  gravity,  fmell,  tafte,  or 
medical  qualities,  from  the  former. 

The  fpirit  of  turpentine,  as  this  e ffential  oil  has 
been  ftyled,  is  not  unfrequently  taken  internally  as  a 
diuretic  and  fudorific.  And  in  thefc  ways  it  has  fome- 
timei  s considerable  effect  when  taken  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a few  drops  only.  It  haa,  however,  been  given 
in  much  larger  dofes,  elpedally  when  mixed  with  ho- 
ney. Recourfe  has  principally  been  had  to  fuch  dofes 
in  cafes  of  chronic  rheumatifm,  particularly  in  thofe 
modifications  of  it  which  are  ftyled  fciatica  and  lumbago. 

But  they  have  not  been  often  fuccefsful,  and  fome- 
times  they  have  had  the  effeA  of  inducing  bloody 
urine. 

Animal  oil.  L. 

Take  of  oil  of  hartfhorn  one  pound.  Diftil  three  176 
times. 

Red  fed  oil  of  horns,  or  animal  oil.  E. 

Take  of  empyreumatic  oil,  newly  diftillcd  from  the  17** 
horns  of  animals,  as  much  as  you  will.  Diftil  with 
a gentle  heat,  in  a matrafs  furnifhed  with  a head, 
aa  long  as  a thin  colourlefs  oil  comes  over,  which  it 
to  be  freed  of  alkaline  fait  ^od  fpirit  by  means  of 

water. 
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■water.  That  thi*  oil  may  remain  limpid  and  r?ood, 
it  ought  to  be  put  up  in  (mall  phial*,  completely 
filled  and  inverted,  haring  previously  put  into  each 
phial  a few  drops  of  water,  that  on  inverting  it  the 
water  may  interpofe  itfetf  between  the  oil  and  the 
mouth  of  the  phial. 

■ The  quantity  of  oil  employed  in  this’proccfs  Should 
"be  considerable : for  it  leaves  fo  much  hlack  matter 
behind  in  the  feveral  diftillation*,  that  it  is  reduced  at 
laft  to  a fmall  portion  of  it*  original  quantity.  It  is 
laid,  that  the  product  is  rendered  mare  limpid,  by 
mixing  the  oil  with  quicktime  into  a foft  pa  lie  ; the 
lime  keeping  down  more  of  the  grofs  matter  than 
would  remain  without  fuch  an  addition.  The  quick* 
lime  may  here  alfo  perhaps  ael  by.  abtlra&ing  fixed 
air ; to  the  ahforption  of  which  we  are  difpofed  to 
refer  in  fome  meafure  the  fpoiiing  of  the  oil  on  cx* 
pofure  to  the  atmofphere. 

The  oil  was  firft  introduced  by  Dippclius,  whefc 
name  it  has  fince  generally  borne. 

Animal  oils  thus  rectified,  are  thin  and  limpid,  of 
a fu1  tie,  penetrating,  not  difagrceablc  fmell  and  tafte. 
They  are  Strongly  recommended  a*  anodynes  and  an* 
tifpafmodirs,  in  dofea  from  15  to  30  drop*.  Hoffman 
reports,  that  they  procure  a calm  and  fweet  flrep, 
which  continues  often  for  20  hours,  without  being 
followed  by  any  languor  or  debility,  hut  rather  leaving 
the  patient  more  altrt  and  cheerful  than  before;  that' 
they  procure  likcwife  a gentle  fwtat,  without  iocrea* 
fing  the  heat  of  the  blood  : that  given  to  20  drops  or 
more,  on  an  empty  ftomach,  fix  hours  before  the  ac- 
ceflioo  of  an  intermittent  fever,  they  frequently  remove 
the  diforder;  and  that  they  are  likcwife  a very  gene- 
rous remedy  in  inveterate  and  chronical  epilepfics 
and  in  convulfive  motions,  cfpccially  if  given  before 
the  ufual  time  of  the  attack,  ami  preceded  by  proper 
evacuations. 

The  cmpyreumatic  oils  of  vegetables,  rr&ified  in 
the  fame  manner  by  repeated  di filiations,  fuffer  a like 
change  with  the  animal ; loling  their  dark  colour  and 
offenfive  fmdl,  and  becoming  limpid,  penetrating,  and 
agreeable  : in  thia  (late  they  are  fuppofed,  like  the 
animal  oil,  to  be  anodyne,  antifpafinocixc,  and  diapho- 
retic or  fudorific.  It  is  obfervable,  that  all  the  empy- 
rcumattc  oils  diffblve  in  fpirit  of' wine,  and  that  the 
oftener  they  are  redlified  or  redillilled,  they  diffoive 
the  more  readily  ; a circirmflanee  iu  which  they  differ 
remarkably  from  effential  oils,  which,  by  repeated  di- 
ll illation*,  become  more  and  more  difficult  of  folu- 


How  far  thefe  preparations  really  po fiefs  the  virtues 
that  have  been  a fori  bed  to  them,  has  not  yet  been 
fufficiently  determined  by  experience  ; the  tedioufnefs 
and  trouble  of  the  rectification  having  prevented  their 
coming  into  general  nfe,  orheinj  often  made.  They 
are  liable  alfo  to  a more  material  inconvenience,  in  re- 
gard to  their  medicinal  ufe,  pro  arioufnefs  in  thc.  tr 
quality  ; for  how  perfectly  foever  they  be  rectified, 
they  gradually  lofe  in  keeping  the  qualities  they  had 
received  from  that  procefa,  and  return  more  and  more 
towards  tbeir  original  fetid  ftate. 

Oil  amt fait  of  amber.  E. 

--8  Take  equal  parts  of  amber  reduced  to  a powder  and 
of  pure  land.  Mix  them,  and  put  them  into  a 
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glafs  retort,  of  which  the  mixture  may  fill  one  half  :!*»■*}  ara- 
then  adapt  a large  receiver,  and  diflil  in  a fond-fur- 
nace,  with  a fire  gradually  incrcafcd.  At  fuft 
fpirit  will  come  over,  with  fome  yellow  oil ; then  — y— 
more  yellow  oil,  along  with  a lrtde  fait  j and  on 
raifing  the  heat,  more  of  the  hit,  with  a reddifh 
and  black  coloured  oil.  When  the  diftillation  is 
finiihed,  empty  the'  liquor  out  of  the  receiver  ; and 
having  colle&cd  together  the  fait  which  adheres  to 
the  Tides,  dry  it  by  gentle  preffure  between  the  folds 
of  blotting  paper ; then  purify  it  by  folu t ion  in 
warm  water  and  by  cryftalliration. 


RtaifitJ  oil  of  amber. 


Diftil  the  oil  in  a gtafs  retort  with  fix  times  its  quan-  |*n 
tity  of  water  till  two-thirds  of  the  water  have  pafied 
into  the  receiver;  then  Separate  the  redlified  oil 
from  the  water,  and  keep  it  for  ufe  in  clofe  (hut 
veflels.  E. 

Take  of  oil  of  amber  one  pound.  Diftil  three  times.  4, 

The  London  college  introduce  their  diredions  for 
the  preparation  of  the  fol  and  oleum  fuccini  at  an  after 
part  of  their  woik,  under  the  head  of  falet.  Here  we 
may  only  obfeTvc,  that  they  direct  it  to  be  prepared 
from  the  amber  alone,  without  the  intervention  of  fond. 

But  this  makes  no  effential  difference  in  the  article 
when  prepared.  * 

The  Edinburgh  college  have  1 ejected  what  was  for- 
merly called  the  fpirit,  as  being  nothing  elfe  than  the 
watery  p^rts,  fraught  with  the  inert  impurities  of  the 
bitumen  and  a very  fmall  portion  of  the  fait.  In  the 
diftillation  of  amber,  the  fire  muff  for  fome  time  ba 
continued  gentle,  fcarce  exceeding  the  degree  at  which 
water  boils,  till  the  aqueous  phlegm  and  thin  oil  have 
arifcn  ; after  which  it  is  to  be  ftowly  inerrafed.  If 
the  lire  were  urged  haftily,  the  amber  would  fwell  up, 
and  rife  m its  whole  Tub  (lance  into  the  receiver,  with- 
out undergomg  the  required  decompofition  or  repara- 
tion of  its  pints.  When  find  or  fimilar  intermedia  arc 
mixed  with  it,  it  is  lefs  fubjedt  to  this  rarefadion,  and 
the  fire  may  be  raifed  fomewhat  more  expeditioufiy  ; 
though  thia  little  advantage  is  perhaps  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  100m  which  the  fand  takes  up  io. 
the  retort. 

Our  chemifts  generally  have  the  receiver  unluted,, 
that  it  may  be  occafionally  removed  as  the  fait  tiles 
and  concretes  in  the  neck  of  the  retort;  from  whence 
it  is  every  now  and  then  fo  raped  out  to  prevent  tha. 
oil  from  carrying  it  down  into  the  receiver.  When  a 
groft  thick  oil  begins  to  arife,  and  no  more  fait  ap- 
pears, the  diftillation  is  ftopt,  though  it  might  perhaps 
be  co.rtitiued  longer  to  advantage. 

Mr  Pott  informs  us  (in  a curious  differtation  on  the 
fait  of  amber,  publiftfed  in  the  ninth  volume  of  tbr- 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin),  that 
the  Prufihn  workmen,  who  pcparc  large  quantities  of 
this  fait  for  exportation,  from  cuttings  and  fmall  pieces 
of  amber,  perform  the  diftillation  without  any  inter- 
medium, and  in  an  open  tire : that  fweeping  out  the 
fait  from  the  neck  of  the  retort  heing  found  too  trou- 
blefnmc,  they  fuffer  the  oil  to  carry  it  down  into  the 
receiver,  and  afterwards  feparatc  it  by  means  of  bibu- 
lous paper,  which  imbibes  the  oil,  and  leaves  the  fait 
dry  ; which  paper  is  afterwards  fqueezed  and  diftrlled: 
that  they  continue  the  diftillation  till  all  that  can  be* 
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)'rc,.ara-  forced  over  has  arifen,  taking  care  only  to  catch  the 

rontpufi.  thick  oil  in  a fcp&nte  receiver  j and  that  from 
this  they  extrad  a ronfidcrsble  quantity  of  fait,  l y 
v— i i disking  it  in  a fir  eng  vclTil  with  three  or  four  frefh 
portions  of  hot  water,  and  evaporating  and  cryftalli 
ling  the  filtered  waters. 

The  fpirit  of  amber,  fo  called,  is  no  more  than  a 
folution  of  a frazil  proportion  ofithc  fait  m phlegm  or 
vatcr ; and  therefore,  is  very  properly  employed  for 
diflbtving  the  fait  in  order  to  its  cryftallisation. 

'1  he  fait,  freed  from  a*  much  of  the  oil  ns  fpongjr 
paper  will  imbibe,  retains  fa  much  as  to  appear  of  a 
du  k brown  colour.  Mr  l*«tt  fiys,  the  method  he  has 
found  to  fuecced  heft,  end  with  lead  loft,  is,  to  diflolve 
the  fait  in  hot  water,  and  put  into  the  paper,  through 
which  the  folution  is  to  be  filtered,  a little  cotton 
li  ghtly  moiftened  with  oil  of  amber  : this,  he  fays, 
detains  r good  deal  of  the  oil  of  the  fait,  and  the  fo- 
lution pa  (ft  s through  the  more  pure.  The  liquor  be- 
ing evaporated  with  a very  gentle  fire,  as  that  of  a 
water  bath,  and  fet  to  (hoot,  the  firft  cry  Hals  prove 
tranlparent,  with  a flight  yellowilh  tinge  ; but  thofe 
which  follow  are  brown,  oily,  and  bitter,  and  are 
therefore  to  lie  further  depurated  in  the  fame  manner. 
Tlte  whole  quantity  of  cryflals  amounts  to  ahout  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  weight  of  the  crude  amber  employed. 
By  fublimation  from  fca-falt,  as  directed  in  former  edi- 
tions of  the  Edinburgh  phavmat opceia,  the  fait  it 
thought  to  he  more  perte&ly  and  more  expeditioufly 
purified  : Mr  Pott  objects  to  fublimation,  that  a part 
of  the  fait  it  decoiupofed  by  it,  a coaly  matter  being 
lets  behind,  even  though  the  fait  was  previoufly  puri- 
fied by  cryfialiization  : it  may  be  prefumed,  however, 
that  this  coal  proceeds  rather  from  the  burning  of 
fome  remains  of  the  oily  nwter,  than  from  the  decoro- 
pofition  of  any-  part  of  the  true  fait. 

Pure  fait  oi  amber  has  a penetr  ting,  fuba  ft  ringer*, 
acid,  tafle.  It  diifolvcs  both  in  water  and  in  rectified 
fpirit;  though  not  readily  in  either,  and  fcarcely  at  ,*11 
in  the  latter  without  the  afCftance  of  heat:. of  cold 
water  in  fiiir>mcr,  it  requires  for  its  folution  abut 
twenty  time*  its  own  weii  ht  j of  boiling  water  only 
about  twice  its  weight.  Expo  fed  in  a glafs  vcllcl,  to 
a heat  little  guater  tltao  that  of  boiling  water,  it  firft 
melts,  then  rifes  iu  a white  fume,  and  concrete*  again 
in  the  upper  pait  of  tne  glafs  into  fine  white  flakes, 
leaving,  unlefs  it  was  perfectly  pure,  a little  coaly 
matter  behind.  It  cftcnrcfccs  with  alkalis  both  fixed 
and  volatile,  and  forms  with  them  neutral  compounds 
much  refembling  thofe  compofed  o!  the  fame  alkalis 
and  vegetable  acids.  Mixed  with  acid  I'quurs,  it  make* 
no  ftnlib’e  commotion.  Ground  with  fixed  a-kalinc 
fake,  it  does  not  exhale  any  urinous  odour.  By  thefe 
chars# era,  it  u com  eived  this  fait  may  be  readily  di- 
llinguifhed  from  all  the  other  matter*  that  have  bren 
mixed  with  or  vended  for  it.  With  regard  to  its  vir- 
tue,  it  is  accounted  aperient,  diuretic,  and,  on  account 
of  its  retaining  fome  portion  of  the  oil,  antihyfleric  : 
Boerhaavc  gives  it  the  character  of  Jivrtticorum  et  anti - 
hpJUricorum  print  rft.  It*  great  price,  however,  has 
prevented  its  coming  much  into  ufe  ; and  perhaps  its 
real  virtues  are  not  equal  to  the  opinion  generally  en- 
tertained of  them. 

The  rectified  oil  has  a ftrong  bituminous  fmell,  and 
i pungent  acrid  Uilc.  Given  in  a dofe  of  ten  or 
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twelve  drops,  it  heats,  ftinalstes,  tnd  promotes  the  Prepars. 

fluid  fecretiun* : It  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  hyfterical^a‘ “f* 
diforders,  and  in  deficiencies  of  the  uterine  purgations. CJ" 
Sometimes  it  is  ufed  externally,  in  liniments  for  weak  / 

or  paralytic  limbs  and  rheumatic  pains.  This  oil  dif- 
fcis  from  all  thofe  of  tfle  vegetable  kingdom,  end 
agrees  with  the  mineral  petroiee,  in  not  being  foluble 
cither  in  its  rectified  or  uure&ified  flate,  by  fpirit  df 
wine,  fixed  alkaline  lixivia,  or  volatile  alkaline  (pints ; 
the  oil,  after  long  digeftioo  or  agnation,  fcparaling 
a«  lreety  as  common  oil  does  from  water. 

Oil  of  ovine,  L. 

Take  alcohol,  vitriolic  acid,  of  each  one  pint.  Mix  jgg 
them  by  degrees,  and  diflil.  taking  care  that  no 
black  foam  pallet  into  the  receiver.  Separate  the 
oily  part  of  the  difliiled  liquor  bom  the  volatile  vi- 
triolic acid.  To  the  oily  part  add  as  much  water 
of  pure  kali  as  is  fufficient  to  take  away  the  falphu- 
reous  fmell : then  diftil  the  ether  with  a gentle 
htat.  The  oil  of  wine  remains  in  the  retort,  fwim- 
ming  on  the  watery  liquor,  from  which  it  is  to  be 
feparated. 

Some  caution  it  requisite  in  mixing  the  two  liquors, 
that  the  confequent  heat  and  ebullition,  which  would 
not  only  diifipate  a part  of  the  mixture,  but  hazard 
the  breaking  of  the  veflVl  and  the  hurt  of  the  opera- 
tor, may  be  avoided.  The  fccoreft  way  is  to  add  the 
vitriolic  acid  to  the  fpirit  of  wine  by  a little  at  a time, 
waiting  till  the  firft  addition  be  incorporated  before 
another  quantity  be  put  in.  By  this,  the  enfuing  heat 
is  inconfiderable,  and  the  mixture  is  effected  without 
inconvenience. 

EJfential  oit  of  ouormovood,  RofT. 

.Let  the  frelh  leaves  of  wormwood  (lightly  dried  be  zgz 
macerated  with  a fuflicicut  quantity  of  water,  and 
then  fuhjeft  to  diflillad  %n  ; and  let  the  oil  which 
cornea  over  be  feparated  from  the  water  which  ac- 
companies it. 

This  is  one  of  the  more  ungrateful  oils  t it  fmclls 
ftrongly  of  the  wormwood,  and  contains  its  particular 
naufeous  take,  but  has  little  or  nothing  of  its  hitter* 
nefs,  this  irmaining  entire  in  the  decoction  left  after 
the  dill  illation  : its  Colour,  when  drawn  from  the  freftt 
herb,  is  a dark  green  ; from  the  dry,  a hrownifh  yel- 
low. This  oil  is  recommended  by  Hoffman  as  a mild 
anodyne  in  fpafmodic  iontra&ioi»»  ; for  this  pnrpofe, 
he  di.edis  a dram  of  it  to  be  diffolvcd  in  an  ounce  of 
redtified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  (even  or  eight  drops  of  the 
mixture  taken  for  a dole  in  any  convenient  vehicle. 
Boerhaave  greatly  commends,  in  tertian  fevers,  a me- 
dicated liquor  compolcd  of  about  feven  grams  of  this 
oil  ground  tiril  with  a dram  of  fugar,  then  with  two 
drams  of  the  fait  of  wormwood,  and  aftci wards  dif- 
folved  in  fix  ounces  of  the  diddled  water  of  the  fame 
plant : two  hours  before  the  fit  is  expected,  the  pa- 
tient is  to  hathe  his  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and 
then  to  drink  two  ounces  of  the  ltquor  every  quarter 
of  an  hour  till  the  two  hours  arc  expired  : by  this 
means,  he  fays,  all  cafes  of  this  kind  are  generally 
cured  with  cafe  and  fafety,  provided  there  beuofebir- 
rofity  or  fnppuration.  The  oil  of  wormwood  is 
employed  chiefly  as  averrr.ifngc  ; and  for  this  purpofe 
is  foractimes  applied  both  externally  to  the  belly,  and 
3 taken; 
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take*  iftUrnxfly  i it  (iwoft  ccmviniintly  exhibited  in 
the  form  of  pills,  into  which  it  m.<y  be  reduced  by 
ttixing  it  with  crumb  of  breed. 

In  the  feme  manner  with  the  o;l  of  wormwoo!,  the 
following  oils,  mentioned  on  the  authority  of  the 
pharmacopoeia  Rofika,  are  alfo  directed  to  be  pre- 
ppred. 

FJfentul  oil  of  orange  Jims.  Roff. 

FJfcncr  of  lemons . 

i8a  Ofthefe  eflential  oik,  as  exifting  in  a fepante  ftate 
in  the  growing  vegetable,  we  have  already  offered 
fame  obfervatioos.  They  are  obtained  in  a very  pure 
ftate  by  diftillation.  They  are  now  rejected  from  our 
pharmacopoeias,  being  employed  rather  as  perfumes 
than  h medicines.  Thi*  is  particularly  the  cafe  with 
the  cffence  of  lersont,  which  is  a pleafant  oil,  of  a fine 
fonell,  very  nearly  as  agreeable  aa  that  of  the  frefti  pcel| 
it  is  one  of  the  lighteft  and  mod  volatile  eflential  oils 
we  have,  perfectly  limpid,  and  almoft  colourlefs.  It 
is  taken  in  dofes  of  two  or  three  drop?,  as  a cordial,  in 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  tec.  though  more  frequently 
ufed  as  a perfume.  It  gives  a fine  flavour  to  the  of- 
ficioal  volatile  aromatic  fpitit  of  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege, or  the  compound  fpirit  of  ammonia,  as  it  is  now 
ftylcd  by  that  of  the  London:  and  it  may  be  remark- 
ed, that  it  enter*  the  formula  of  both  colleges,  althw* 
neither  of  them  has  given  it  a place  among  their  pre- 
parations, probably  as  it  is  one  of  thofc  articles  which 
the  apothecary  rarely  prepares  for  himfeif.  When 
ioap  is  given  in  the  form  of  pills,  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  this  oil  they  are  thought  to  fit  more  eaU- 
ly  on  tbe  ftomach. 

Effential  oil  of  cloves.  Roll. 
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This  oH  ra  fo  ponderous  as  to  fink  in  water,  and  is 
not  eafily  elevated  in  diftillation  : if  the  water  which 
comes  over  be  returned  on  the  remaining  cloves,  and 
the  diftillation  repeated,  fome  more  oil  will  generally 
be  obtained,  though  much  inferior  in  quality  to  the 
firft.  The  oil  of  cloves  is  ufually  deferibed  as  being 
•«  in  uftc  exceflively  hot  and  fiery,  and  of  a gold  yel- 
low colour,1*  ( Botrh.  procejf.).  Such  indeed  is  the  com- 
pofition  which  we  receive  under  this  name  from  Hol- 
land ; but  the  genuine  oil  of  clow*  is  one  of  the  mild- 
er oils : it  may  be  taken  with  great  fafety  (duly  di- 
luted) to  the  quantity  of  10  or  12  drops  or  more. 
Nor  is  its  colour  at  all  yellow,  unlefs  it  has  been  long 
and  carelefsly  kept,  or  diftiiled  by  too  violent  a fire  : 
when  in  perft&ion,  it  is  limpid  and  rolouHcfs,  of  a 
pleafant,  moderately  warm,  and  pungent  tafte,  and  a 
very  agreeable  fmell,  much  refemblin^  that  of  the  fpice 
itfelf.  The  Dutch  oil  of  cloves  couuins  a large  quan- 
tity of  eapreffed  oil,  as  evidently  appears  upon  exa- 
mining’ it  by  diftillation.  This,  however,  cannot  he 
tbe  addition  to  which  it  owes  its  acrimony.  ' A mean 
proportion  of  a rrfinous  ext  rad  of  cloves  communi- 
cates to  a large  one  of  oil  a deep  colour,  and  a great 
degree  of  acrimony. 

Fjjtnliul  oil  of  camomile.  Roff. 

An  oil  of  camomile  had  formerly  a place  in  onr 
pharmacopcr  as  made  by  tnfufion  of  the  recent  plant, 
and  its  flowers  in  olive  oil  j and  again  feparating  it  by 
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prcfTure  after  impregnating  it  with  the  t&ive  parti  of 
the  plant  by  heat.  1 bn,  however,  was  intended  only  gJJJJ  - 
for  external  application  \ but  the  cflenual  oil  is  meant  tJO0^ 
to  be  ufed  internally.  — — "v  — ■* 

It  is  a very  pungent  oil,  of  i ftrotig  not  ungrateful 
ftncll,  refemblirg  that  of  the  flowers : its  colour  is  yel- 
low, with  a cart  of  gteenifh  or  brown.  It  is  fometimes 
given  in  the  dofe  of  a few  drop*,  as  a carminative,  in 
hyfleric  diforders,  and  likewife  as  a vermifuge  : it  may 
be  conveniently  made  into  pills  wdh  crumb  of  bread. 

Oil  of  cinnamon.  Rofl*. 

This  wlcahle  oil  is  extremely  hot  and  pungent,  of  a 18  j 

raoft  agreeable  flavour,  like  tbat  of  the  cinnamon  it- 
fdf.  In  cold  languid  cafes,  and  debilities  of  the  ner- 
vous fyftern,  it  is  one  of  the  moft  immediate  cordials 
and  reftoratives.  The  dofe  is  one,  two,  or  three  drops: 
which  mud  always  be  carefully  diluted  by  the  media- 
tion of  fugar,  &c.:  for  fo  great  is  the  pungency  of  this 
oil,  that  a tingle  drop  let  tall  upon  the  tongue,  undi- 
luted, produces,  as  Doethaavc  obferves,  a gangrenous 
efehar.  In  the  diftillation  of  this  oil,  a fraart  fire  is 
required  ; and  the  low  head,  with  a channel  round  it, 
recommended  for  the  diftillation  of  the  left  volatile 
oils,  ia  particularly  neceffary  for  thir,  which  is  one  of 
the  leaft  volatile,  and  which  is  afforded  by  the  fpice  in 
exceeding  fmali  quantity.  The  diftiiled  water  retains 
no  fmali  portion  of  the  oil ; but  this  oil  being  very 
ponderous,  great  part  of  it  fubfidea  from  the  water, 
on  Handing  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  a cool  place. 

EJfer.lial oil  of  fennel  fetch.  Roff. 

The  oil  obtained  from  fweet  fennel-feeds  is  much 
more  elegant  and  agreeable  than  that  of  the  common 
fennel.  It  is  one  of  the  mildeft  of  thefc  preparations: 
it  is  nearly  of  the  fame  degree  of  warmth  with  that 
of  anifecds ; to  which  it  is  likewife  fimilar  in  flavour, 
though  far  more  grateful.  It  is  given  from  two  or 
three  drops  to  ten  or  twelve,  as  a carminative,  in  cotd 
indifpotitions  of  the  ftomach ; and  in  fome  kinds  of 
coughs  for  promoting  expectoration. 

EJfential  oil  of  rhodium.  Roff. 

This  oil  is  extremely  odoriferous,  and  principally 
employed  as  a perfume  in  fcenling  pomatums,  and  the 
like.  Cuftom  has  nut  as  yet  received  any  preparation 
of  this  elegant  aromatic  wood  into  internal  ufe  among 
us. 

EJfential  oil  of  mace.  RoflL 

The  effential  oil  of  mace  is  moderately  pungent, 
very  volatile,  and  of  a ftrong  aromatic  fmcll,  like  that 
of  the  fpice  itfelf.  It  is  thin  and  limpid,  of  a pale 
yellowifh  colour,  with  a portion  of  thicker  and  dark- 
er coloured  oil  at  the  bottom.  This  oil,  taken  inter- 
nally to  the  extent  of  a few  drops,  is  celebrated  in 
vomiting,  fingultus,  and  colic  pain3  ( and  in  the  fame 
complaints  it  has  alfo  been  advifed  to  be  applied  exter- 
nally to  the  umbilical  icgion.  It  is,  however^hut  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  tbe  Chops. 

Effential  oil  of  marjoram.  Roff. 

This  oil  is  very  hot  and  penetrating,  in  flavour  not 
near  fo  agreeable  as  the  marjoram  itfelf ; when  in  per- 
fection, it  ii  of  a pak  yellow  colour  $ by  long  keeping, 
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Frepin*  ' Jt  turns  rcddilh  : if  diftilled  with  too  great  a heat,  it 
Compofi.  T'^1  ^i*  coIour  at  firft.^  It »■  fuppofed  by  fome  to 

tio,.,.  * be  peculiarly  ferviceahle  in  relaxations,  obftni&ions, 
> and  mutout  difeharges  of  the  uterus : the  dofe  is  one 

or  two  drops. 

Effentiai  oil  of  nut  meg  t.  Roff. 

tpo  The  effentiai  oil  of  nutmegs  poffeffcB  the  flavour  and 
aromatic  virtues  of  the  fpicc  in  an  eminent  degree.  It 
is  flmilar  in  quality  to  the  oil  of  mace,  but  fomewhat 
lefs  grateful. 


EJJential  oil  of  rue.  Roff. 

The  oil  of  rue  has  a very  acrid  tafte,  and  a penetra- 
ting fmell,  refembling  that  of  the  herb,  but  rather 
more  unpleafant.  It  is  fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  hy- 
fteric  di (orders  and  as  an  anthelmintic  ; and  alfo  in 
epilepfles  proceeding  from  a relaxed  ftate  of  the  nerves. 

Rue  yields  its  oil  very  fparingly.  The  largcft  quan- 
tity is  obtained  from  it  when  the  flowers  are  ready  to 
fall  off,  and  the  feeds  begin  to  (how  themfclves : fuit- 
able  maceration,  previous  to  the  diftillation,  is  here  ex- 
tremely neceffary. 

EJJential  oil  of  favory.  Roff. 

Savory  yields  on  dift illation  a ftnall  quantity  of  ef- 
fential  oil,  of  gTeat  fabtility  and  volatility  ; and  it  is 
unqueftionably  an  a&ive  article,  but  among  us  it  is 
not  employed  in  medicine. 


. EJJential  oil  of  tanfy,  Roff. 

I Tanfy  yields  on  diftillation  an  oil  of  a grccnUh  co- 
lour inclining  to  yellow.  It  fmells  ftrongly  of  the  herb, 
and  poffeffes  at  lead  ita  aromatic  property  in  a concen- 
trated date. 

Oil  of  v>a*.  Dan. 

104-  Melt  yfM°w  hecs-wax  with  twice  its  quahtity  of  (and, 
and  diftil  in  a retort  placed  in  a fand  furnace.  At 
firft  an  acid  liquor  rifei,  and  afterwards  a thick  oil, 
whicn  dicks  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  unlcfa  it  he 
heated  by  applying  live  coal.  This  may  be  resi- 
ded into  a thin  oil,  by  diddling  it  feveral  times, 
without  addition,  in  a fand-heat. 

Boerhaare  directs  the  wax,  cut  in  pieces,  to  be  put 
into  the  retort  firft,  fo  as  to  fill  one  half  of  it ; when 
as  much  find  may  be  poured  thereon  as  will  fill  the 
remaining  half.  This  is  a neater,  and  much  lefs  trou- 
blefome  way,  than  melting  the  wax,  and  mixing  it 
with  the  fand  before  they  are  put  into  the  retort.  The 
author  above-mentioned  highly  commends  this  oil 
againfl  rough nefi  and  chaps  of  the  (kin,  and  other  like 
purpofes  : the  college  of  Strafburgh  /peak  alfo  of  it 
being  given  internally,  and  fay  it  is  a powerful  diure- 
tic  (ingem  JiureticumJ  in  dofes  from  two  to  four  or 
more  drops ; but  its  difagrecable  fmell  has  prevented 
its  coming  into  ufe  among  us. 

The  number  of  effentiai  oils  which  have  now  a place 
in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias,  and 
Iikewifc  in  the  foreign  ones  of  modem  date,  is  moth 
lefs  confidcrable  than  formerly  ; and  perhaps  thofe  (lill 
retained  afford  a fufficicnt  variety  of  the  more  a&ivc 
aod  ufeful  oils.  Molt  of  the  oils  mentioned  above, 
paiticularly  thofe  which  have  a place  in  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias,  are  prepared  by  our 
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chemifta  in  Britain,  and  sre  eafily  procurable  in  • to-P^pw*- 
lerable  degree  of  perfection  : but  the  oils  from  the!;00*  *ni 
more  expenfivc  fpicc?, though  ilill  introduced  among  thetioill_  * 
preparations  in  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  are,  wheu  ■■  v * 
employed  among  us,  ufually  imported  from  abroad. 

Thefe  are  frequently  fo  much  adulterated,  that  it  it 
not  an  eafy  matter  to  meet  with  fuch  as  are  fit  for 
ufe.  Nor  are  thefe  adulterations  eafily  dUcoverable. 

The  groffer  abufe?,  indeed,  may  be  readily  detected  : 
thus,  if  the  oil  be  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  it  will 
turn  milky  on  the  addition  of  water  ; if  with  expreffed 
oda,  rectified  fpirit  will  difTolve  the  effentiai,  and  leave 
the  other  behind  ; if  with  oil  of  turpentine,  on  dip- 
ping a piece  of  paper  in  the  mixture,  and  drying  it 
with  a gentle  heat,  the  turpentine  will  be  betrayed  by 
its  fmell.  But  the  more  fubtle  artifts  have  contrived 
other  methods  of  fophiftication,  which  elude  all  trials 
of  this  kind. 

Some  have  looked  upon  the  fpecific  gravity  of  oil* 
as  a certain  criterion  of  their  genuinenefs ; and  ac- 
cordingly we  have  given  a table  of  the  gravity  of  fe- 
veral. This,  however,  is  not  to  be  abfolutely  depend- 
ed on  : for  the  genuine  oils,  obtained  from  the  fame 
fubje&s,  often  differ  in  gravity  as  much  as  thofe  drawn 
from  different  ones.  Cinnamon  and  cloves,  whofe  oils 
ufually  fiak  in  water,  yield,  if  (lowly  and  warily  di- 
ftilled,  an  oil  of  great  fragrancy,  which  is  neverthelef* 
fpecific  ally  lighter  than  the  aqueous  fluid  employed  in 
the  diftillation  of  it ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
lad  runnings  of  fome  of  the  lighter  oil*  prove  fonve- 
times  fo  ponderous  as  to  fink  in  water. 

As  all  effentiai  oils  agree  in  the  general  properties 
of  folubility  in  fpirit  of  wine,  indiffolubility  in  water, 
mifcibility  with  water  by  the  intervention  of  certain 
intermedia,  volatility  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  dec. 
it  is  plain  that  they  may  be  varioufly  mixed  with  each 
other,  or  the  dearer  fophifticated  with  the  cheaper, 
without  any  poflibility  of  difeovering  the  abufe  by 
any  trials  of  this  kind.  And  indeed  it  would  not  be 
of  much  advantage  to  the  purchafer,  if  he  had  infal- 
lible criteria  of  the  genuinenefs  of  every  individual  oil. 

It  is  of  as  much  importance  that  they  be  good,  as  that 
they  be  genuine;  for  genuine  oils,  from  inattentive  di- 
ftillation and  long  and  carelefs  keeping,  are  often 
weaker  both  in  fmell  and  tafte  than  the  common  fo- 
phifticated  ones. 

The  fmell  and  tafte  feem  to  be  the  only  certain  teft* 
of  which  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit.  If  a bark 
(hould  have  in  every  rcfpe&  the  appearance  of  good 
cinnamon,  and  (hould  be  proved  indifputably  to  be 
the  genuine  bark  of  the  cinnamon- tree  j yet  if  it  want 
the  cicnamon  flavour,  or  has  it  but  iu  a low  degree, 
we  reject  it  j and  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  oil. 

It  is  only  from  ufe  and  habit,  or  companions  with 
fpccimeni  of  known  quality,  that  we  can  judge  of  the 
goodnefsVither  of  the  drugs  themfclves  or  of  their  oils. 

Mott  of  the  effentiai  oils,  indeed,  are  too  hot  and 
pungent  to  be  tafted  with  (afety ; and  the  fmell  of  the 
lubject  is  fo  much  concentrated  in  them,  that  a fmali 
variation  jo  this  refpeft  is  not  eafily  diflmguifhedi  but 
we  can  readily  dilute  them  to  any  adignnble  degree. 

A drop  *f  the  oil  may  be  diffolvtd  in  fpiiit  of  wine, 
or  received  on  a bit  of  fugar,  and  diflblved  by  that  in- 
termedium b water.  The  quantity  of  liquor  which 
it  thus  impregnates  with  itf  flavour,  or  the  degree  of 

flavour 
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Prtptf*.  'Iifoor  which  tt  communicates  to  a certain  determinate 
quantity,  will  be  the  zneafure  of  the  degree  of  good* 
^7***  uefs  of  the  oiL 

w We  (hall  here  fuhjoin  the  refult  of  fome expert ments, 

Avowing  the  quantity  of  effential  oil  obtained  from  different 

3 (tablet,  reduced  into  the  form  of  a table.  The  firft 
umn  contain i the  names  of  the  refpedive  vegetable 
fubftanccs ; the  fecond,  the  quantity  of  each  which 
wi»  fubmitted  to  the  diftiUation  j and  the  third,  the 
quantity  of  oil  obtained.  In  every  other  part  of  thifr 
article,  where  found  weights  are  mentioned,  the  Troy 
jpovr.d  of  I a ounces  is  meant:  but  thefe  experiments 
haring  been  all  made  by  a pound  of  t6  ounces,  it  was 
thought  eapedient  to  fet  down  the  matter  of  fad  in 
the  original  weight* : efpccially  as  the  feveral  mite* 
rials,  in  the  large  quantity  commonly  required  for  the 
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di filiation  of  oils,  are  purchased  by  weights  of  the  (ante  Afepara 
kind.  But  to  remove  any  ambiguity  which  might  arife 
from  hence,  and  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  " 

readily  of  the  produd,  a redudion  of  the  weights  is  ^ ■ 

given  in  the  next  column  ; which  (hows  the  number  of 
parts  of  each  of  the  fubjeds  from  which  one  part  of 
oil  was  obtained.  To  each  article  is  affued  the  au* 
thor’t  name  from  whom  the  experiment  wu  taken. 

The  different  diftiilations  of  one  fubjed,  fcveral  of 
which  are  inferred  in  the  table,  (how  how  variable  the 
produd  of  oil  is,  and  that  the  exotic  fpices,  as  well  aa 
eur  indigenoua  plants,  do  not  always  contain  the  fame 
proportion  of  this  adive  principle  ; though  it  muft  be 
obferved,  alfo,  that  part  of  the  differences  may  pro* 
bably  arife  from  the  operation  itfelf  having  been  more 
•r  lela  carefully  performed. 


ijj  TABLE  of  tbe  Quantity  of  Essential  Oil  obtained  from  different  Vegetables. 

AgaHochura  wood  • 

Angelica  root 
Amfeed 

Anifeed  • - 

Anifced  • 

Afafcetida  - - 

Calamus  aromaticus 
Calamus  aromaticus 
Caraway  feeds 

Caraway  feeds  • • 

Caraway  feeds 
Caroline  thiftle  roots 
Cardamons  feeds  - 

Carrot  feeds 
Cafes  rilla  • 

Camomile  flowers 
Common  camomile  flower* 

Wild  camomile  flowers  - . 

Wild  camomile  flowers 
Chervil  leaves,  frdh 
Cedar-  wood 
Cinnamon 
Cinnamon  • 

Cinnamon 
Cinnamon 
Cinnamon 
Clary  feeds 
Clary  in  flower,  frefti 
Cloves 

Cloves  • 

Cloves  - *• 

Copaiba  balfam 
Copaiba  balfam 
Cummin-feed  • 

Didamnus  Creticos  • 

Dill-feed 
Elecampane  root 
Elemi  * 

Fennel- feed,  common 
Fennel-feed,  fweet  • 

Galanga!  root  * * 

Garlic  root,  frefti 
Ginger  • • 

Horfe-radiAi  root,  frefll 
H j flop  leaves 


IO 

ib. 

r 4 1 

Hof. 

1 

lb. 

i dra. 

128 

Cartk. 

I 

lb. 

4 dra. 

3* 

Neum. 

s 

lb. 

I oz. 

48 

Lcwu. 

4 

lb. 

1 oz. 

64 

Lewie. 

4 

ox. 

I dra. 

3* 

Neu*. 

lb. 

2 oz. 

i8j 

Hoff. 

5i 

!b. 

2 fcr. 

>9» 

Ncum. 

4 

lb. 

2 oz. 

Lewie. 

2 

lb. 

9 dra. 

*«i 

Lewis. 

I 

cwt. 

83  oz. 

Hi 

Lewie. 

Z 

lb. 

2rfcr. 

»53 

Ncum. 

I 

Ol. 

1 fcr. 

24 

Ncum. 

2 

Ib. 

It  dra. 

*7* 

Lewie. 

1 

lb. 

1 dra. 

g 

128 

Cartb . 

1 

lb. 

30  gra. 

0 

Jj6 

Garth. 

6 

lb. 

5 dra. 

LC 

*33 

Lewie. 

i 

Ib. 

20  gra. 

"w 

a 

3«4 

Cartb • 

6 

lb. 

ns 

if  dra. 

•3 

3°7 

Lewie • 

9 

Ib. 

o 

ns 

3®  gra- 

•g 

»3®4 

Nairn. 

X 

Ib. 

2 dra. 

a 

®4 

Marg • 

i 

Ib. 

a 

1 dra. 

i 

128 

Sala. 

i 

lb. 

(S 

i V i 

2i  fcr. 

m . 
0 

>53 

Ncum. 

4 

lb. 

*o 

6 dra* 

O 

»Si 

Lemery 

s 

lb. 

V 

2 dra. 

£ 

64 

Cartb. 

i 

Ib. 

3 

8 fcr. 

s. 

43i 

Cartb . 

4 

Ib. 

?. 

2 dra. 

0 

256 

Lewie. 

i3° 

Ib 

3v«*- 

0 

594 

Lewie. 

i 

lb. 

It  02. 

1 Or 

Tekhm. 

i 

lb. 

2j-  OZ* 

M 

7i 

Cartb . 

2 

Ib. 

5 oz. 

6‘r 

Hoff. 

I 

lb. 

6 oz. 

*T 

Hff. 

I 

Ib. 

8 oz. 

8 

Lewie. 

I 

bulb 

a 1 oz. 

Lewie. 

1 

lb 

30  gra. 

2 56 

Lewie. 

4 

lb 

2 oz. 

32 

Lewie. 

a 

lb. 

3!  fcr. 

*45 

Nairn. 

i 

lb 

x oz. 

16 

Neum. 

2 

or. 

1 fcr. 

4» 

Ncum. 

1 

both 

18  oz. 

Lewie. 

I 

lb. 

x dra. 

128 

Cartb. 

2 

lb. 

30  gra. 

- 

*5« 

Neum. 

1 

1b. 

1 dra. 

128 

Neum. 

8 

oz. 

15  gra. 

256 

Naim. 

2 

lb  . 

. 

li  dra. 

237 

Neum . 

Hy  (Top 
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PattlT, 

Hyflop  leave! 

I lb.  1 

r It**-  1 

8, 

Cartb.  Prsjws- 

Hyflop  leaver 

i lb. 

X drs. 

«4 

Cartb.  **« usd 

Hyflop  leaves,  frelh  • 

s cwt. 

6 ox. 

597 

Hy (Tip  leaves,  frelh 

to  lb. 

$ drs. 

4»7 

Lewis.  v ■ f 

Hyflop  leave*,  frelh  - 

30  lb. 

9 dra. 

4*7 

Lewis. 

Juniper-berries  - • 

8 lb. 

3 «• 

4*r 

Hff. 

Juniper  berries 

x lb. 

3 dra. 

4*? 

Garth. 

Liven dcr  in  flower,  frelh 

48  lb. 

12  or. 

64 

Lewis. 

Lavender  in  flower,  frelh 

33  ii>. 

6{  oz. 

7* 

Lewis » 

Lavender  in  flower,  frelh 

13!  lb. 

60  oz. 

4°3 

Lewis . 

Lavender  flower*,  frelh 

2 Ib. 

4 dra. 

64 

Lavender  flower*,  dried  • 

4 lb. 

2 oz. 

3* 

Lewis. 

Lavender  Hewers,  dried 

3 lb. 

1 04. 

3* 

Hoff. 

Lavender  flower*,  dried 

4 lb. 

3 oz. 

2 if 

Hoff. 

Broad- leaved  lavender  flowers  dry 

4 lb. 

I oz. 

64 

huff. 

Broad-leaved  lavender  flowers  dry 

1 lb. 

a.  dra. 

*4 

Garth. 

Lovagc  root  - • 

1 lb. 

1 dra. 

128 

Cartb. 

Macc 

1 lb. 

5 dra. 

25 '( 

Neum. 

Mane 

1 lb. 

6 dra. 

*'r 

Garth. 

Marjoram  in  flower,  frelh 

81  lb. 

3*  oa- 

347 

Lewis. 

Marjoram  in  flower,  frelh  • 

1 3!  lb. 

3r  dra. 

493 

Lewis. 

Marjoram  in  flower,  frelh  • 

34  lb- 

IlM. 

3<>i 

Lewis . 

Marjoram  leaves,  frelh 

1 8;  ib. 

4 dra. 

S 92 

Lewis. 

Marjoram  leaves,  dried 

4 ib. 

I oz. 

'S+ 

Hoff. 

Matter  wort  root  - • 

1 lb. 

30  gr»- 

256 

A sum. 

Milfoil  flowers,  dried 

14  lb. 

4 dra. 

I 

448 

A' cum. 

Mint  in  flower,  frelh  * 

6 Ib. 

4!  dra. 

* 

177 

Ahm. 

Mint-leave*,  dried  - • 

4 lb. 

1*  oz. 

V 

42r 

.VoJ. 

Peppermint,  frefli  * 

4 lb. 

rsr 

3 dra. 

170} 

Myrrh  - * 

1 lb. 

0 

-3 

2 dra. 

•3 

64 

Hp- 

Myrrh  • - 

I Ib. 

‘w 

3 dra. 

0 

m 

4*f 

A cunt. 

Nutmega 

I lb. 

a 

ta 

1 oz. 

i 

16 

Hof. 

Nutmega 

I tb. 

5 - 

1 oz. 

. rts 

16 

Geoff. 

Nutmegs 

1 Ib. 

'o 

4 dra. 

2 

32 

A cum. 

Nutmegs  - • 

1 lb. 

*T3 
t j 

6 dra. 

0 

2‘t 

Sola. 

Nutmegs 

1 lb. 

-o 

TJ 

5 dra. 

S 

Cartb . 

Parfley  feeds 

2 Ib. 

*►* 

X dra. 

cs 

2jS 

Garth. 

Parfley  leaves,  frelh  • 

238  Ib. 

2 oz. 

i 

I904 

Carih. 

Parfnip  feeds 

8 Ib. 

2 dra. 

•3 

J1* 

Cartb. 

Pennyroyal  in  flower,  frelh 

13  Ib. 

6 dra. 

*77 

Garth. 

Black  pepper  - • 

2 lb. 

6 dra. 

£ 

42} 

Garth. 

Black  pepper 

1 Ib. 

Xf  dra. 

82 

Arum. 

Black  pepper  • * 

1 lb. 

4 fcr. 

96 

Cartb. 

Black  pepper  - • 

1 lb. 

1 dra. 

128 

Heeler. 

Black  pepper  - 

6 lb. 

3 dra. 

2j6 

Gaff. 

Pimento  • - 

I oz. 

30  gra. 

16 

A cum. 

Rhodium  wood  • 

1 lb. 

3 dra. 

4*f 

Neum. 

Rhodium  wood 

I Ib. 

x dra. 

64 

Sola. 

Rhodium  wood  • 

1 Ib. 

3 dra. 

4*f 

Sola. 

Rhodium  wood 

1 lb. 

3 dra. 

42f 

Cartb. 

Rhodium  wood 

rib. 

4 dra. 

32 

Garth. 

Rofemary  in  flower  - * 

I CWL 

8 oz. 

224 

Lewis. 

Rofemary  leaves  - • 

l lb. 

2 dra. 

*4 

Sola. 

Rofemary  leaves 

1 lb. 

3 dra. 

4M- 

Sola. 

Rofemary  leaves  • - 

3 «>. 

3r«l«- 

121 

Neum. 

Rofemary  leave*  • • 

1 lb. 

1 dra. 

128 

Cartb. 

Rofemary  leaves  - • 

1 lb. 

ll  dra. 

82 

Cartb. 

Rofemary  leaves,  frefli 

70  Ib. 

5 oz. 

324 

Lewis. 

Rofea  • 

100  lb. 

4 dra. 

3200 

Tachen. 

Rofea 

too  Ib. 

1 oz. 

i6co 

Honk. 

Rofea  • • 

11  Ib. 

30  gra. 

768 

Hof 

Roe  • - 

10  lb. 

2 dra. 

640 

Ucff. 

Rue  - • 

10  lb. 

4 dra. 

320 

Hjtr- 

Rue  in  flower 

4 lb. 

I dra. 

522 

Hff. 

Rue  in  flower  • 2 

60  lb. 

2joz. 

501 

M- 

Roc 
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Roe  with  the  feeds  • 

Saffron  • • • 

Sage  leaves  • • 

Sage  in  flower,  frefh 
Sage  of  virtue  in  flower 
Sage  of  virtue  in  flower 
Saftafraa  - • 

Saflafra*  • - ■ 

Savin  - • 

Saunders,  yellow 
Smallage  feeds  - • 

Stechas  in  flower,  frefh  - 

Thyme  in  flower,  frefh 
Thyme  in  flower,  dry 
Lemon  thyme  in  flower,  firefh 
Lemon  thyme  in  flower,  frefh 
Lemon  thyme,  a little  dried 
•Wormwood  leave#,  dry 
Wormwood  leaves,  dry 
Wormwood  leaves,  dry 
Zcdoary  - • * 

Chap.  VII.  Salts . 


Diluted  or  weal  vitriolic  acid,  L. 

Take  of  vitriolic  acid,  one  ounce  by  weight ; diftilled 
water,  8 ounce*  by  weight.  Mix  them  by  degrees. 

Weak  vitriolic  acid,  commonly  called  vocal  fpirit  of  vi- 
triol. E. 

Take  of  vitriolic  acid,  one  part ; water,  feven  parts; 
Mix  them. 

In  the  former  editions  of  our  pharmacopoeias,  direc- 
tions were  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  vitriolic 
acid  by  the  apothecary  himlelf,  under  the  heads  of 
fpirit  and  oil  of  vitriol,  fpirit  or  oil  of  Julphwr  by  the  bell, 
ftc.:  but  aa  it  is  now  found  that  all  thefe  modes  are 
expenfive,  and  that  this  acid  may  be  fumHhed  at  a 
cheaper  rate  from  the  tiading  chcmifts  preparing  it  on 
a large  fcale,  it  is  with  propriety  that  both  colleges 
have  now  rtjefled  it  from  the  preparations,  and  intro- 
duced it  only  into  the  lift  of  the  materia  mcdica. 

When,  however,  it  is  of  the  degree  of  concentration 
there  required,  it  can  be  employed  for  very  few  pur- 
pofes  in  medicine.  The  moft  Ample  form  in  which  it 
can  be  advantageoufly  employed  internally,  is  that  in 
which  it  is  merely  diluted  with  water  : and  it  is  high- 
ly proper  that  there  fhould  be  fume  fixed  ftandard  in 
which  the  acid  in  this  ftate  fhould  be  kept.  It  is, 
however,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges  have  not  adopted  the  fame  ftandard 
with  refpeA  to  ftrength : for  in  the  one,  the  ftrong 
acid  constitutes  an  eighth  ; and  in  the  other,  only  a 
ninth  of  the  mixture.  The  former  proportion,  which 
is  that  of  the  Edinburgh  college,  wc  arc  inclined  to 

r refer,  as  it  gives  cxa&ly  a dram  of  acid  to  the  ounce: 
at  the  dilution  by  means  of  diftilled  water,  which  is 
dire&ed  by  the  London,  is  preferable  to  fpring-water; 
which,  even  in  its  puretl  ftate,  is  rarely  free  from  im- 
pregnations in  part  affc&ing  the  acid. 

The  acid  of  vitriol  is  the  moft  ponderous  of  all  the 
liquids  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  the  moft  powerful 
of  the  acids,  if  any  other  acid  be  united  with  a fixed 
alkaline  fait  or  earth,  ou  the  addition  of  the  vitriolic, 
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- 7a  lb.  1 3 ox.  *1 

j lb.  lidra. 

I lb.  5 fcr. 

34  lb.  It“£. 

- 27  lb.  6 dra. 

• 8 lb.  It  dra. 

- 6 lb.  rs  I4OZ. 

• 6 lb.  2 02. 

• 2 lb.  *5  ,5  °** 

I lb.  ^2  2 dra. 

1 lb.  , w J 2 r fcr.  ^ 

5 lib.  *o  2 dra.  1 

• 2 cwt.  ‘ 5tU*. 

3^ lb.  22  1 ! dra.  1 

51  lb. 

98  lb. 

104  lb. 


ir  dra.  1 
l}nz.  | 
a{oz. 

3 »*•  I 

1 OZ.  I 
<T°Z- 

3!  «*• 


I »5r 

I 77 

I 54+ 

| 576 
j 6S1 
55 

I +S 

I «4 
4 >54 
] 368 

I Si 

I 653 
I 627 
555 
I *■ 

I *92 
X14 
l 128 


fuch  acid  will  be  diflodged,  and  arife  on  applying  a 
moderate  heat,  leaving  the  vitriolic  in  pofleflion  of  the 
alkali ; though  without  this  addition  it  would  not  yield 
to  the  moft  vehement  fire.  Mixed  with  water,  it  in- 
ftantly  create*  great  heat,  iofomuch  that  gist  fa  vtfTds 
arc  apt  to  crack  from  the  mixture,  unlefa  it  be  very 
flowly  performed  : expofed  to  the  air,  it  imbibes  moi- 
fture,  and  foon  acquires  a remarkable  increafe  of  weight. 
In  medicine,  it  is  employed  chiefly  as  fubfervient  to 
other  preparations  : it  is  alfo  frequently  mixed  with 
juleps  and  the  like,  in  fuch  quantity  as  will  be  fuffi- 
cicnt  tb  give  the  liquor  an  agreeable  tartnefs,  and  it 
then  is  a cooling  antifeplic,  a reftringent,  and  a tlo- 
machic. 

It  is  particularly  ufeful  for  allaying  inordinate  ac- 
tions of  the  ftomach,  when  under  the  form  of  fingut- 
tut  or  vomiting.  For  its  medical  properties,  fee  Acids 
and  Vitriol. 

Nitrous  add.  L. 

Take  of  purified  nitre,  by  weight,  60  ounces ; vi- 
triolic acid,  by  weight,  '29  ounces.  Mix  and  diftil. 
The  fpcciiic  gravity  of  this  is  to  the  weight  of  di- 
ftilled water  as  1 55a  to  1000. 

Nitrous  acid,  commonty  called  dauber *s  fpirit  of  nitre . E. 

Take  of  pureft  nitre,  bruifed,  two  pounds ; vitriolic 
acid,  one  pound.  Having  put  the  nitre  into  a glaf* 
retort,  pour  on  it  the  fpirit ; then  diftil  in  a fand- 
hcat,  gradually  increasing  the  fire,  till  the  fandpot 
becomes  of  a dull  red  colour. 

Here  the  vitriolic  acid  expels  the  nitrons,  in  red  cor- 
rofive  vapours,  which  begin  to  ifluc  immediately  on 
mixture  ; and  which  the  operator  ought  ctutioufty  to 
avoid.  A pound  of  acid  of  vitribl  is  fufficicnt  to  ex- 
pel all  the  acid  from  about  two  pounds  of  nitre,  not 
from  more  : fome  direct  equal  parts  of  the  two.  The 
fpirit,  in  cither  cafe,  is  in  quality  the  fame  ; the  dif- 
ference, in  this  refped,  affe&ing  only  the  refiduum. 
If  two  parts  of  nitre  be  taken  to  one  of  vitriolic  acid, 
the  remaining  alkaline  bafts  of  the  nitre  is  completely 
faturated  with  the  vitriolic  acid  ; and  the  refull  is  a 
neutral  fait,  the  fame  with  vitriobted  tartar,  as  wc 
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{hall  fee  hereafter.  If  more  nitre  be  ufed,  a part  of 
the  nitre  in  fubftance  will  remain  blended  with  this 
neutral  fait : if  lefs  nitre,  it  cannot  afford  alkali  enough 
to  Saturate  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  the  refiduum  will 
not  be  a neutral  fait,  but  a very  add  one.  In  this  lad 
cafe  there  is  one  convenicucy  ; the  acid  felt  being  rea- 
dily  foluble  in  water,  fo  at  to  he  got  out  without  break  • 
ing  the  retort,  which  the  others  arc  not. 

Diluted  or  « nah  nitrous  arid.  L. 

lot  Take  of  nitrous  acid,  difUUed  water,  each  one  pound* 
Mix  them. 

Weal  nitrous  arid.  E. 

Take  of  nitrons  acid,  water,  equal  weights.  Mix  them, 
t.  king  care  to  avoid  the  noxious  vapours. 

In  the  old  editions  both  of  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh  pharmacopoeia*,  dirt  it  ions  were  given  for  the 
preparation  of  aquafortis  fimplex  and  duplex;  but  thefe 
were  no  more  than  different  forms  of  preparing  an  im- 
pure  nitrous  acid,  unfit  for  medical  purpofes.  They 
are  therefore,  with  propriety,  fuperfeded  by  the  more 
fimpie  formula:  of  nitaous  acid  and  diluted  or  weak 
nitrous  acid,  mentioned  above.  In  making  the  di- 
luted acid,  diffilled  water  is  preferable  to  common  wa- 
ter. 

The  vapour  Separated  during  the  mixing  of  nitrous 
acid  and  water,  is  the  permanently  claitic  fluid  called 
nitrous  aid  air,  which  is  deleterious  to  animal  life. 

The  acid  of  nitre  is  next  in  ffren^th  to  the  vicriolic, 
and  diflodges  all  others  from  alkaline  felts  or  earths. 
It  differs  from  all  the  other  acids  in  deflagrating  with 
inflammable  matters,  if  a folution  of  any  inflammable 
fubflance,  as  hartfhorn,  flee,  in  this  add,  be  fet  to  eva- 
porate, as  foon  as  the  matter  approaches  to  drynefs,  a 
violent  detonation  enfues.  The  chief  ufe  of  this  acid 
is  as  a menllruum  for  certain  minerals,  and  a?  the  bafts 
of  fome  particular  preparations  to  be  mentioned  here- 
after. It  has  been  given  likewife,  diluted  with  any 
convenient  vehicle,  as  a diuretic,  from  10  to  50  drops. 

Muriatic  arid.  L. 

xpp  Take  of  dry  fea-felt,  zo  pounds ; vitriolic  acid,  fix 
pounds;  water,  five  pounds.  Add  the  vitriolic  acid 
firft  mixed  with  the  water  by  degrees,  to  the  felt  ( 
then  diftil. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  diffilled  water 
as  1170  to  1000. 

Muriatic  arid , commonly  called  fpirit  of  fcafah.  E. 
Take  of  feafalt,  two  pounds ; vitriolic  acid,  water, 
each  one  pound.  Let  the  felt  be  ftrff  put  into  a 
pot,  and  brought  to  a red  heat,  that  the  oily  impu- 
rities may  be  confumed  ; then  put  it  into  the  retort. 
'Next  mix  the  acid  with  the  water,  and  when  the 
mixture  has  cooled,  pour  it  upon  the  fait.  LafUy, 
diilil  in  a fend  heat  with  a middling  beat,  as  long 
as  any  acid  comes  over. 

The  marine,  or  muriatic  acid,  arifes,  not  in  red 
fumes  like  the  nitrous,  but  in  white  ones.  The  addi- 
tion of  water  is  more  neceffary  here  than  in  the  fore- 
going pracefs  ; the  marine  vapours  being  fo  volatile, 
as  Scarcely  to  condenfe  without  fome  adventitious  hu- 
midity. The  acid  of  vitriol  is  mod  conveniently  mix- 
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ed  with  the  water  in  an  earthen  or  ftane  ware  veflel : Prepm- 
for  unlefs  the  mixture  be  made  exceedingly  flow,  jtbe<ui&4 
grow#  fo  hot  *«  to  endanger  breaking  a glafs  one 

The  fpirit  of  fea-fak  is  the  weakeft  of  the  mineral  e 
acids,  but  ftrottger  than  any  of  the  vegetable  : it  re- 
quires a greater  Are  to  difiil  it  than  thit  of  nitre,  yet 
it  is  more  readily  diffipated  by  the  adion  of  the  air. 

It  is  ufed  chiefly  as  a meattruum  for  the  making  of 
other  preparations ; Sometimes,  likewife,  it  is  given, 
properly  diluted,  as  an  antiphlogistic,  aperient,  and 
diuretic,  from  10  to  60  or  70  drops. 

Difltilcd  vinegar. 

Take  of  vinegar  five  pints.  Diftil  with  a gentle  fire,  in 
glafs  veffels,  fo  long  as  the  drops  fall  free  from  em- 
pyrenms.  L. 

•Let  eight  pounds  of  vinegar  be  diffilled  in  glafs  vef- 
fels with  a gentle  heat.  Let  the  two  firft  pounds 
that  come  over  be  thrown  away  as  containing  too 
much  water  ; let  four  pounds  next  following  be  re- 
ferved  at  the  diftilled  vinegar.  What  remains  is  a 
Hill  ftronger  add,  but  too  much  a&cd  on  by  the 
heat.  E. 

This  procefe  may  be  performed  either  in  a common 
ftill  with  its  head,  or  in  a retort.  The  better  kinds  of 
wine-vinegir  fhould  be  ufed:  thofe prepared  from  milt 
liquors,  however  fine  and  dear  they  may  feem  to  be, 
contain  a large  quantity  of  a vifeous  fubftance,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  flimynrft  and  ropynefs  to  which  they 
are  very  much  fubjed  : this  not  only  hinders  the  acid 
parts  from  rifing  freely,  but  likewife  is  apt  to  make 
the  vinegar  boU  over  into  the  recipient,  and  at  the 
feme  time  difpofes  it  to  receive  a disagreeable  impref- 
Gou  from  the  fire.  And  indeed,  with  the  beft  kind 
of  vinegar,  if  the  diftiilation  be  carried  on  to  any  great 
length,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  an  empyreums. 

The  beff  method  of  preventing  this  inconveoicncc  is, 
if  a retort  be  ufed,  to  place  the  fend  but  a little  way 
up  its  tides,  and  when  Somewhat  more  than  half  the 
liquor  is  come  over,  to  pour  on  the  remainder  a quan- 
tity of  frefh  vinegar  equal  to  the  liquor  drawn  off.  This 
may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  ; the  vinegar  fup- 
plied  at  each  time  being  previously  Seated.  The  ad- 
dition of  cold  liquor  would  not  only  prolong  the  ope- 
ration, but  alfo  endanger  the  breaking  of  the  retort. 

If  the  common  ftill  be  employed,  it  fhould  likewife  be 
occasionally  Supplied  with  frefh  vinegar  in  proportion 
as  the  Spirit  runs  off ; and  this  continued  until  the  pro* 
cefs  can  be  conveniently  carried  no  farther  : the  diftil- 
ltd  fpirit  mull  be  redified  by  a Second  diftiilation  in  a 
retort  or  glafs  alembic  ; for  although  the  head  and  re- 
ceiver be  of  glafs  or  ftonc  ware,  the  acid  will  contrad 
a metallic  taint  from  the  pewter  worm. 

The  refiduum  of  this  procefs  is  commonly  thrown 
away  as  tifelefa,  although,  if  ikilfully  managed,  it  might 
he  made  to  turn  to  good  account ; the  moft  acid  parts 
of  the  vinegar  ftill  remaining  in  it-  Mixed  with  about 
three  times  its  weight  of  fine  dry  fend,  and  commuted 
to  diftiilation  it)  a retort,  with  a well-regulated  fire,  it 
yields  an  exceeding  ftrong  acid  Spirit,  together  with 
an  empyreumatic  oil,  which  taints  the  fpirit  with  a dis- 
agreeable odour.  This  acid  is  nevertheless,  without 
toy  1 edification,  better  for  Some  purpofes  (as  a little 
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tnpn-  of  it  will  go  t preat  way)  than  the  pare  fpirit  t pur* 
c^pSl  tlC0^,^1r  ^or  making  the  diuretic  or  acetated  kali 
c.int  ' of  the  London  college  ; for  there  the  oily  matter,  on 
<■  -y— ' 1 which  its  ill  flavour  depends,  is  burnt  out  by  the  calci- 
nation. 

The  fpirit  of  vinegar  is  a purer  and  dronger  acid  than 
vinegar  ftfelf,  with  which  it  agrees  in  other  refpeds. 
(See Vi nec Ait)-  Their  principal  difference  from  the  mi- 
neral acidconfifts  in  their  being  milder, lefs  ftimulating, 
lefidifpofed  to  affedt  the  kidneys  and  promote  the  uri* 
nary  fccretions,  or  to  coagulate  the  animal  juices.  The 
mailer  left  after  the  diftillstion  in  glafa  veflel*,  though 
not  ufed  in  medicine,  would  doubtlefs  prove  a fervice- 
able  detergent  faponaceous  acid ; and  in  this  light  (lands 
recommended  by  Boerhaave. 

Conrentrattd  vinegar.  Suec. 

Zoi  Let  white  wine  vinegar  he  frozen  in  .1  wooden  veflel  in 
cold  winter  weather;  and  let  the  fluid  feparated  from 
the  ice  be  prrferved  for  ufe.  It  may  be  confidered  as 
fufficiently  llrong,  if  one  dram  of  it  be  capable  of 
fsturating  a fcruple  of  the  fixed  vegetable  i-.lkali. 
This  is  a very  eafy  mode  for  obtaining  the  acid  of 
vinegar  in  a concentrated  ftate,  and  freed  from  a con- 
fidrrahle  portion  of  its  water.  But  at  the  fame  time 
we  do  not  thus  obtain  the  acid  either  fo  much  con- 
centrated, or  in  fopurc  a ftate  as  by  the  following  pro- 
cefs. 

Auteui  acid.  L. 

Take  ofverdegrife,  in  coarfc  powder,  two  pounds.  Dry 
it  perfectly  by  means  of  a water-bath  faturated  with 
fea-falt  ; then  diftil  it  in  a fan <!  bath,  and  after  that 
diftil  the  liquor.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  to  that  of  di* 
(tilled  water  as  1050  to  1000. 

By  thin  procefr,  it  may  he  readily  concluded  that 
we  obtain  the  acetous  acid  in  its  moft  concentrated 
ftate,  and  with  the  lcaft  admixture  of  water.  And  af- 
ter the  re-diftillation,  it  may  alfo  be  fuppofed  that  it 
will  be  free  from  all  mixture  of  the  copper.  But  the 
intern*!  ufe  of  it  has  been  objefted  to  by  fome,  on  the 
fuppofltion  that  it  may  ftill  retain  a portion  of  the  me- 
tal ; and  hitherto  it  has,  we  believe,  been  but  little  em- 
ployed. 

CrjfiaUized  acid  of  tartar.  Suec. 

*03  Take  of  prepared  chalk,  frequently  wafhed  with  warm 
water,  two  pounds;  fpring  water,  32  pounds.  Af- 
ter flight  boiling,  by  degrees  add  of  cream  of  tartar 
7 pounds,  or  as  much  as  is  fufficicnt  for  faturation. 
Removing  the  vefTcl  from  the  fire,  let  it  (land  for 
half  an  hour,  then  cautioufly  pour  off  the  clear  li- 
quor into  a glafs  veflel.  Wafb  the  refiduum  nr  tar- 
tareous  felcnites  by  pouring  water  on  it  three  or  four 
timet.  To  this  refiduum  afterwards  add  of  weak 
vitriolic  acid  16  pounds,  let  it  be  digefted  for  a day, 
frequently  flirting  it  with  a wooden  fpatula.  After 
this  pour  the  acid  liquor  into  a glafs  veflel : but 
with  the  refiduum  mix  16  pounds  of  fpring  water; 
ffrain  it  through  paper, and  again  pour  water  on  the 
refiduum  till  it  become  infipid.  Let  the  acid  li- 
quors mixed  together  in  a glafs  veflel  be  boiled  to 
the  confidence  of  a thin  fyrup  ; which  being  drain- 
ed, null  be  fet  apart  for  the  formation  of  cryftaU. 
Let  the  cryfUU  coUedUd  after  repeated  diftiUatiooi 
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be  dried  on  paper,  an  J afterward*  kept  in  a dry  P*,<Tarj- 
place.  «“  * 

If  before  cryftallization  a little  of  the  infpiflated  acid 
liquor  be  diluted  with  four  times  its  quantity  of  pure  — -y  1 mJ 
water,  and  a few  drops  of  vinegar  of  litharge  be  put 
into  it, a white  fediment  will  immediately  be  depofi- 
ted.  If  a few  drops  of  the  diluted  nitrous  acid  be  then 
added, the  mixture  will  become  limpid,  if  the  tartare- 
ous  liquor  be  pure  and  entirely  free  from  the  vitriolic 
acid  ; but  if  it  be  not,  it  will  become  white.  This 
fault,  however,  may  be  corrected,  if  the  acid  of  tar- 
tar be  diluted  with  fix  pounds  of  water  and  a few 
ounces  of  the  tartnreous  felcnites  be  added  to  it.  Af- 
- ter  this  it  may  be  digefted,  drained,  and  cryftallizcd. 

By  this  procefr,  the  acid  of  tartar  may  be  obtained 
in  a pure  folid  form.  It  would,  however,  be  perhaps 
an  improvement  of  the  procefa,  if  quicklime  were  em- 
ployed in  place  of  chalk.  For  Dr  Black  has  found 
that  quicklime  abforbs  the  whole  of  the  tartareou*  acid, 
and  then  the  fupernatant  liquor  contains  only  the  alka- 
line part  of  the  tartar;  whereas,  when  chalk  is  employ- 
ed, it  contains  a folution  of  foluble  tartar,  the  chalk 
liking  up  only  the  fupcrabitndant  acid.  By  this  me- 
thod then  a greater  quantity  of  tartareou*  acid  might 
be  obtained  from  the  fediment.  The  tartareous  acid 
has  not  hitherto  been  much  employed  in  its  pure  ftate. 

But  befidcs  being  ufcful  for  tome  porpofes  in  medi- 
cine, for  which  the  cream  of  tartar  is  at  prefent  in 
ufe,  and  where  that  fuperfaturated  neutral  may  be 
lefs  proper,  there  is  alfo  rcafon  to  fuppofe,  that  f rom 
the  employment  of  the  pure  acid,  wc  Ihould  arrive  at 
more  certainty  in  the  preparation  of  the  antlmoniura 
tartarizatum,  or  tartar  emetic,  than  by  employing  the 
cream  of  tartar,  the  proportion  of  acid  in  which  varies 
very  much  from  different  circumftaoces.  The  pure 
acid  of  tartar  might  alfo  probably  be  employed  with 
advantage  for  bringing  other  metallic  fubftanccs  to  » 
faline  ftate. 

Di/JIed  acid  of  tartar.  Suec. 

Let  pounded  crude  tartar  be  put  into  a tubulated  204. 
earthen  or  iron  retort  till  it  fills  about  two-thirds  of 
it,  and  let  diftiilation  be  performed  by  gradually  in- 
ereafing  the  heat.  Into  the  recipient  which  (houtd 
be  very  large,  an  acid  liquor  will  pals  over  together 
with  the  oil;  which  being  feparated  from  the  oil,  muff 
again  bediftilted  from  a glafs  retort,  if  the  refiduum 
contained  in  the  earthen  or  iron  retort  be  diluted 
with  water,  drained  through  paper, and  boiled  todry- 
nefc,  it  gives  what  is  called  the  a/kali  of  tartar.  If 
this  do  not  appear  white,  it  may  be  made  fo  by  burn- 
ing, folution,  draining,  and  evaporation. 

This  is  another  mode  of  obtaining  both  the  aciJ  and 
alkali  of  tartar  in  a pretty  pure  ftate  ; and,  as  well  as 
the  former,  it  is  aot  unworthy  of  being  adopted  into 
our  pharmacopeias. 

Aerated  mater.  Rolfi 

Let  fpring  water  be  fatUTated  with  the  fixed  air,  or  205 
aerial  acid,  anting  from  a folution  of  chalk  in  vitri- 
olic acid,  or  in  any  fimilar  acid.  Water  may  alfo 
be  impregnated  by  the  fixed  air  rifing  from  ferment- 
ing liquors. 

The  aerial  acid,  on  which  we  have  already  had  occafioo 

to 
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ft>r<vam«  to  make  feme  obfervation*,  hefides  the  grtit  influence 
*****  *iid  w),{ch  it  ha8  as  affe&ing  different  falinc  bodies  into 
t:on»  whofe  compofition  it  enters,  is  alfo  frequently  employ* 

w c<]  in  medicine,  with  a view  to  its  allien  on  the  human 

body.  The  late  ingenious  l)r  Dobfon,  in  hia  Com- 
mentary  on  Fixed  Air,  has  pointed  out  many  purpo- 
fes  for  which  it  may  be  sfefnlly  employed,  and  fereral 
different  forms  under  which  it  may  be  ufed.  But  there 
is  no  form  under  which  it  is  at  prefent  more  frequently 
had  recourfe  ro  than  that  of  aerated  or  mephitic  wa- 
ter, as  it  has  often  been  called.  And  although  not 
yet  received  either  into  the  London  or  Edinburgh 
phiwmacopceias,  it  is  daily  employed  in  practice,  and 
is  we  think  juttly  inlitled  to  a place  among  the  falice 
preparations. 

The  moff  convenient  mode  of  impregnating  water 
with  the  atrial  acid,  and  thus  having  it  in  our  power 
to  exhibit  that  acid  as  it  were  in  a diluted  ftate,  is  by 
means  of  a well  known  and  fufficieutly  fimptc  appa- 
ratus, contrived  by  that  ingenious  philofopher  Dr 
Nooth.  Such  a machine  ought,  we  think,  to  be  kept 
in  every  fhop  for  the  more  ready  preparation  of  this 
fluid.  Water  properly  impregnated  with  the  aerial 
acid  has  an  agreeable  acidulous  taffe.  It  is  often  em- 
ployed with  great  advantage  in  the  way  of  common 
drink,  by  thofc  who  arc  fubjcclcd  to  (tomach  com- 
plaints, and  by  calculous  patientt'.  But,  befides  this, 
it  furnifhes  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of 
many  other  medic iues. 

1}. elides  the  firrple  aerated  water,  the  Pharmacopoeia 
RoHica  contains  elfo  an  aqua  aeris  fixi  martial-g,  or 
ferruginous  aerated  water.  This  is  prepared  by  fuf- 
pending  iron  wires  in  that  water  till  the  water  be  ful- 
' ly  faturated  with  the  metal.  Aod  in  confcquence  of 

this  acid,  Ample  water  becomes  a raenflruum  both  for 
different  metallic  and  earthy  fir -fiances.  But  water 
in  this  flafe  may  be  confiderrd  rather  as  fitted  for  thofe 
purpofes  for  which  chalybeate*  are  in  ufe,  than  as  a 
preparation  of  the  aerial  acid. 

Salt  and  oil  <j  amltr.  L. 

Take  of  amber  two  pounds.  Diftil  in  a fand  heat, 
gradually  augmented  : art  acid  liquor,  oil,  aud  fait 
impregnated  with  oil,  will  afeend. 

On  this  article  we  have  already  offered  fome  obser- 
vations under  the  bead  of  Effcntial  Oils.  The  direc- 
tions here  given  by  the  London  college  differ  chiefly 
from  thofe  of  the  Edinburgh  college  formerly  men- 
tioned, in  no  fand  being  employed  : But  when  care  is 
taken  that  the  fand  be  pure,  it  can  give  no  improper 
impregnation  to  the  meditinr,  and  may  prevent  fome 
inconveniences  in  the  diftilhtion,  particularly  that  of 
the  amber  riling  in  fubftance  into  the  receiver. 

Purified  fait  cf  amber.  L. 

%c..m  Take  of  fait  of  amber  h*lf  a pound  ; d iff  tiled  water, 
one  pint.  Boil  the  fait  in  the  dt Allied  water,  and 
fet  afide  the  folution  to  cryffallizc. 

Salt  of  amber,  when  perfectly  pure,  is  white,  of  sn 
acid  lafte,  and  not  ungrateful.  It  requires,  for  its  fo- 
lutiou,  of  cold  water,  in  fummer,  about  twenty  times 
its  weigh? ; : nd  of  boiling  water  about  twice  its  weight ; 
it  is  fcarcely  folulle  in  xe&ificd  fpirit  without  the  af- 
fiance of  heat. 
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It  is  giver  as  a cooling  diuretic  la  dofet  of  a few P-«v«v 
grains,  and  alio  in  hyftcrical  complaints. 


F lower  i of  lenzbui. 


Take  of  benzoin,  in  powder,  one  pound.  Put  it  in-  fed 
to  an  earthen  pot,  placed  in  fand  ; aud,  with  a flow 
fire,  ful  lime  the  flowers  into  a paper  cone  fitted  to 
the  pot. 

If  the  flowers  be  of  a yellow  colour,  mix  them  with 
white  clay,  and  fuhlime  them  a fecond  time.  L. 

Put  any  quantity  of  powdered  benzoin  into  an  earth- 
en pot,  to  which,  after  fitting  it  with  a large  coni- 
cal paper  cap,  apply  a gentle  heat  that  the  flowers 
may  fubltme.  If  the  flowers  be  impregnated  with 
cii,  Ut  them  be  purified  by  folution  in  warm  water 
and  cryffallization.  £. 

Benzoin,  expofed  in  a retort  to  a gentle  fire,  melts, 
and  fends  up  into  the  neck  white,  fhining  cryftallinc 
flowers,  which  are  followed  by  an  oily  fubffance. 

Thefc  flowers,  which  arc  at  prefent  confidcred  as  a pe- 
culiar acid,  are  by  fome  termed  aciJum  ber.zoieum.  On 
raifing  the  heat  a little  (a  recipient  being  applied  to 
the  neck  of  the  retort),  a thin  ycllowulh  oil  comes  over, 
intermingled  with  an  acid  liquor,  and  afterwards  a thick 
butyraccuus  fubffance  : this  laff,  liquefied  in  boiling 
water,  gives  out  to  it  a confulerable  quantity  of  faline 
matter  (feparablc  by  filtration  and  proper  exhalation), 
which  appears  in  ail  rcfpc&s  fimilar  to  the  flowers. 

It  appear!.,  therefore,  that  the  whole  quantity  of 
flowers  which  benzoin  is  capable  of  yielding,  cannot 
be  obtained  by  the  above  proccffes,  fince  aconfiderable 
portion  arifes  after  the  time  of  their  being  difeontinued. 

The  greateff  part  of  the  floweis  arife  with  a iefs  degree 
of  heat  than  what  is  neceffary  to  elevate  the  oil ; but 
if  the  operation  be  haftily  conducted,  or  if  the  fire  be 
not  exceedingly  gentle,  the  oil  will  arife  along  with 
the  flowera,  and  render  them  fouL  Hence  in  the  way 
of  trade,  it  is  extremely,  difficult  to  prepare  them  uf 
the  requifite  whitenefs  and  purity  ; the  heat  which  be- 
comes neceffary,  when  large  quantities  of  the  benzoin 
arc  employed,  being  fo  great  as  to  force  over  fome  of 
the  oil  along  with  them. 

In  order,  thcrelore,  to  obtain  thefc  flowers  in  per- 
fcltion,  only  a fmall  quantity  of  benzoin  fhould  be 
put  into  the  vcffcl  at  a time  ; and  that  this  may  not  be 
any  impediment  to  the  requifite  difpatch,  a number  of 
fhallow,  flat  bottomed,  earthen  diffus  may  be  employ- 
ed, each  fitted  with  another  vcffcl  inverted  over  it,  or 
a paper  cone.  With  thefe  you  may  fill  a fand  fur- 
nace; having  firclh  dirties  charged  in  readinefs  to  replace 
thofe  in  the  furnace,  aj  fuon  as  the  procefs  fhall  ap- 
pear finifhed  in  them  : the  refiduum  of  the  benzoin 
ihould  be  ( raped  out  of  each  of  the  veficls  before  a 
frefh  parcrl  be  put  in. 

Thefc  flowers,  when  made  in  perfe^ion,  have  an 
agreeable  tafte  and  fragrant  fmelL  They  totally  «!iC- 
folvc  in  fpirit  of  wine  j and  likewife,  by  the  afliftance 
of  heat,  m water  ; but  feparate  again  from  the  latter 
upon  the  liquor’s  growing  cold,  (hooting  into  falinc 
fpicula,  which  unite  together  into  irregular  made*. 

By  the  mediation  ol  fugar  they  remain  fufpended  in 
cold  water,  and  thus  form  an  elegant  baifamic  (yrup. 

Some  have  held  them  in  great  cittern  a«  pettc-rJ  and 
J fudorihe 
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fudorinc,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a fcruple  or  more  : hut 
St  prefent  they  are  rarely  ufed,  on  account  of  the  of- 
ftcfrrc  oil  which,  as  ufually  prepared,  they  are  tainted 
ifith,  and  from  which  a trelh  fuhlimation  from  tobac* 
co-pipe  clay,  as  formerly  pra&Ted,  did  not  free  them 
fa  c Actually  as  might  be  wifhed.  The  of  frrvations 
above  related,  point  out  the  method  of  depurating  them 
more  perfe&ly,  viz.  by  folution,  filtration,  and  cry* 
ftailization. 

They  enter  the  competition  of  the  paregoric  elixir, 
or  tin&uia  opii  camp  Karat  a,  as  it  ia  now  called. 

Salt  of  tartar,  E. 

Take  of  tartar,  what  quantity  you  pleafe.  Roll  it 
up  in  a piece  of  moift  bibulous  paper,  or  put  it  into 
a crucible,  and  furrounding  it  with  lire  coals,  burn 
it  to  a coal ; next,  having  beat  this  coal,  call  ire  it 
in  an  open  crucible  with  a moderate  heat,  taking 
care  that  it  do  not  melt,  and  continue  the  calcina- 
tion till  the  coal  becomes  of  a white,  or  at  Iraft  of 
an  afh,  colour.  Then  diffotve  it  in  warm  water  ; 
ftrain  the  liquor  through  a cloth,  and  evaporate  it 
in  a clean  iron  veflel ; diligently  ffirring  it  towards 
the  end  of  the  procefa  with  an  iron  fpatula,  to  pre- 
sent it  from  flicking  to  the  f ottom  of  the  veflel. 
A very  white  fait  wSl  remain,  which  is  to  be  left 
a little  longer  on  the  fire,  till  the  bottom  of  the  vef* 
Cel  becomes  slmoft  red.  Lafily,  when  the  Call  is 
grown  cold,  let  it  be  put  up  in  ghifs  reflets  well  (hut. 
Native  tartar  is  a falioc  fubftanre,  compounded  of 
an  acid,  of  a fixed  alkali,  and  of  oily,  vifeous,  and  co* 
louring  matter.  The  purpofe  of  the  above  procefa  is, 
to  free  it  from  every  other  matter  hut  the  fixed  alkdi. 
From  the  mislak.cn  notion  that  tartar  was  eflentially 
an  acid  mixed  only  with  impurities,  it  has  been  gene- 
rally fuppofed  that  the  effed  of  this  operation  was  the 
conrerfion  of  an  acid  into  an  alkali  by  means  of  heat. 
But  fince  Mr  Scheelc  ha*  difeovered  that  the  proper 
matter  of  tartar,  freed  from  the  oily  and  colouring 
parts,  is  really  a fait  compounded  of  an  acid,  which  ia 
predominant,  and  a fixed  alkali,  we  have  no  farther  need 
of  fuch  an  obfeure  theory.  The  acid  of  the  tartar  by 
this  procefs  ia  diflipated  by  means  of  the  heat : and  the 
oily,  vifious,  and  colouring  matters,  arc  partly  diffi- 
paecd,  and  partly  brought  to  the  (late  of  infoluMe 
earthy  matter,  eafily  feparable  by  the  future  lixiviation 
from  the  alkali,  wherewith  they  were  loofrly  combined. 
But  by  the  laft  of  tbefe  procefles,  fomething  farther 
is  carried  on  than  the  reparation  of  the  more  palpable 
foreign  matters.  By  allowing  the  fait,  freed  from  the 
water  of  the  lixivium,  to  remain  on  the  fire  till  the 
bottom  of  the  veflrl  \ ecome  almo.fi  red,  any  oily  mat. 
ter  that  may  ftill  I e prvfent  feems  to  be  dccompofcd 
by  the  united  allion  ot  the  heat  and  fixed  alkali,  burn- 
ing with  a part  of  (he  Liter,  by  their  reciprocal  ration, 
a volatile  alkaline  Lit,  which  is  forthwith  difeharged 
in  claflic  v pour*.  Be  fi  les  the  complete  dif.-harge  of 
the  above  priocip'cs  the  remaining  fixed  alkali  alfo  fuf- 
fen  a corfideraVIe  1<  ft  of  its  fixed  air,  or  aerial  acid  ; 
with  which,  when  fully  faturated,  it  forms  the  imper- 
fect neutral  fait,  denominated  by  Dr  Black  mild  fixed 
alkali:  on  this  acccunt  it  is  fomewhat  caufttc,  corfi* 
derably  ddiqucfccnt,  :.nd  in  proportion  to  it*  pofli  fling 
tbefe  properties  more  or  left,  it  mote  or  ltfs  nearly 
approaches  to  the  ftate  of  pure  alkali.  It  i«  not,  how 
Vou  XIV.  Fart  I. 
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ever,  fo  effe&uafly  deprived  of  fixed  air  at  to  b?  fuffi-  Prepam- 
ciently  cauftic  for  a numher  of  purpofe*.  Where 
caufticity  is  not  required,  the  fait  thus  purified  i*  abtm 
dantly  fit  for  molt  pharmaceutical  pnrpofcs  ; but  ns m 111 
native  tartar  generally  contains  fmall  portions  of  neutral 
falts  hefides  the  foreign  matters  already  noticed,  it  is 
neceflsry,  if  we  wi(h  to  have  a very  pure  alkali  for  nice 
operations,  to  employ  cryllallixation  and  other  means, 
be  fide  the  procefs  here  d>  reded. 

The  white  and  red  fort*  of  tartar  are  equally  fit 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  fixed  fait  \ the  only  dif- 
ference ia,  that  the  white  affords  a fomewhat  larger 
quantity  than  the  other:  from  16  ounces  of  this  fort, 
upwards  of  four  ounces  of  fixed  alkaline  fait  may  be 
obtained  The  ufe  of  the  paper  ia  to  prevent  the 
(mailer  pieces  of  the  Urtar  from  dropping  down  into 
the  »(h  hole,  through  the  interdicts  of  the  coals,  up- 
on firft  injc&ing  it  into  the  furnace. 

The  calcination  of  the  fait  (if  the  tartar  was  fuffi- 
ciently  burnt  at  firft)  does  not  increase  its  fttength  fo 
much  as  is  fuppofed  : nor  is  the  grccnifl)  or  blue 
colour  any  certain  mark  either  of  its  flrength,  or 
of  its  having  been,  as  was  formerly  fuppofo  , long 
expofed  to  a vehement  fire : for  if  the  crucil  le  be 
pcrfc&ly  clean,  dofc  covered,  and  has  flood  the 
fire  without  cracking,  the  fait  will  turn  out  white, 
though  kept  melted  and  reverierated  ever  fo  long  | 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a flight  crack  happen- 
ing in  the  crucible,  or  a (park  of  coal  falling  in, 
will  in  a few  minutes  give  the  fait  the  colour  admired. 

The  colour,  in  reality,  is  a mark  rather  of  its  contain- 
ing fome  inflammable  mattci  than  of  its  flrength. 

The  vegetable  alkali  prepared  from  tartar  has  now 
no  place  in  the  London  pharroacopceia,  or  at  lead  it 
is  included  under  the  toll,  wing  article. 

Pr reared  l alt,  L. 

Take  of  pot-afli,  two  pounds;  boiling  diftilled  wa- 
ter,  three  pints.  Diffolve  and  filtre  through  paper; 
evapoiate  the  liquor  till  a pellicle  apoear9  on  the 
furfiacc  ; then  fet  it  nfidc  for  a night,  that  the  neu- 
tral falts  nwy  cryftaliizc  ; after  which  pour  out  the 
liquor,  and  boil  awjy  the  whole  of  the  water,  con- 
flantly  (lirring,  1 -ft  any  fait  fhould  adhere  to  the 
pot.  In  like  manner  ia  purified  impure  kali  from 
the  afh.es  of  any  kind  of  vegetable.  The  fame  fait 
may  be  prepared  from  tirtar  burnt  till  it  bteomei 
of  an  a (h  colour. 

Fixed  vegetable  a/la  Fine  fait  purified.  E. 

Let  the  fixed  alkaline  fait,  called  in  Englifh  pearl.  2 1 1 
ajhtt , ’ c put  into  a cruc-hlc,  and  brought  to  a 
fomewh-,t  red  beat,  that  the  oily  impurities,  if  there 
lx  any,  may  le  confirmed  ; then  having  beat  sod 
agitated  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  let  them 
be  well  mixed.  After  the  frees  have  fubfided,  pour 
the  ley  into  a very  clean  iron  pot,  and  boil  to  dry* 
nefs,  diligently  Airring  the  fait  towards  the  end  of 
the  procefs,  to  prevent  its  flicking  to  the  veflel. 

This  fait,  if  it  hath  been  rightly  purified,  though 
it  be  very  dty,  if  rubbed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
water,  may  be  diffolvcd  into  a liquor  void  of  colour 
or  fmelL 

The  potufh  ti fed  in  commerce  is  an  alkali  mixed 
with  a considerable  quantity  of  remaining  charcoal, 

U u fulphur, 
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t'>iu*and  fulphur,  vilrfolated  Ur  tar,  and  oily  matter.  In  the 
IVrapoii.  manu  failures,  the  alkaline  part  is  indeed  confi- 

t-  !.*,  derably  ftced  from  impurities  by  mixing  the  weed 
* ■"V  1 afire*  with  water,  evaporating  the  clear  fey,  and  burn- 
ing the  rcfiduum  in  an  oven  ; hut  beikie*  that  this  pro- 
cess ia  iniufiufent  for  the  complete  reparation  of  the 
impurities,  it  alfo  hiper  adds  a Quantity  of  ilony  mat- 
ter, giving  to  the  alkali  the  pearl  appearance  (whence 
itn  name),  and  tendering  it  altogether  unfit  for  phar- 
maceutical purpofct.  liy  the  p roc  dies  here  diie&cd, 
the  «!ka!i  i*  dfcdudljr  freed  from  all  thefe  Kcteri'ge- 
ntous  matters,  excepting  perhaps  a final!  proportion 
of  vitriolated  tarter,  or  other  neutral  fait*,  which  may 
very  generally  be  t.eylcdcd.  As  in  the  proeef*  no  af- 
ter calcination  is  dirctied,  it  is  probable  that  the  fix- 
ed alkuli  thus  prepared  will  not  prove  fo  cuuflic,  that 
j«  to  fay,  is  not  So  confide  rably  deprived  of  fixed  air, 
as  in  the  procefe  directed  for  preparing  the  fait  of  tar- 
tar. It  is,  however,  fuffi.iently  pure  for  raoft  pur- 
poses: and  we  ronlider  the  above  procefs  a*  the  moft 
convenient  and  cheap  method  of  obtaining  the  vege- 
( table  fixed  alkali  in  its  mild  Rate. 

The  purified  vegetable  alkali  has  been  known  in  our 
phr  t roncopceias  under  the  different  names  cSfalt  of  utonif 
■•as oth  fait  of  tartar,  ficc.  Hut  all  thefe  being  now  known 
to  \<  really  the  fame,  the  terms,  as  leading  to  error, 
have  been  with  juftice  expunged  ; and  it  has  been  a 
xlcfidcratum  to  difeover  lomc  fhort  name  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole.  The  term  employed  by  the 
Edinburgh  college  is  too  long,  being  rather  a deferip- 
tion  than  a name  ; but  to  that  employed  by  the  Lon- 
don college,  Kali , objections  have  alfo  been  made. 
And  it  mull  be  allowed,  that  bcfiriei  the  inconvenience 
which  strifes  from  its  being  an  it  declinable  word,  the 
foffil  alkali  is  equally  intitled  to  the  fame  appellation. 
Btfile*  this,  as  a confiderable  portion  of  the  folfil  al- 
kali is  prepared  from  burning  a vegetable  growing  on 
r the  Tea  roads,  which  has  the  name  of  kali,  the  Kali 
fpinofum  of  J Jnnd,  fomc  apparent  contradiction  and 
nmbiguiiy  may  thence  arife.  And  the  London  col- 
lege would  perhaps  have  done  better,  if  they  had 
adopted  the  term  Potajfa  ; a name  which  has  been  ap- 
propriated to  this  fait  by  fomc  of  the  moll  eminent  mo- 
dern chemifts. 

The  purified  potafla  is  frequently  employed  in  me- 
dicine, in  conjunction  with  other  articles,  particularly 
for  the  formation  of  fatinc  neutr.il  draughts  and  mix- 
ture* : But  it  i*  ufed  alfo  by  itfelf  in  dofe*  from  three 
or  feur  grain*  to  15  or  205  and  it  frequently  ope- 
rates a*  a powerful  diuretic,  particularly  when  aided  by 
proper  dilution.  See  PRAtL-Aflj  and  Pot-ash. 

Water  of  haft.  L. 

312  Take  of  kali,  one  pound,  fet  it  by  in  a raoift  place 

till  it  be  diflolveJ,  and  then  ft  rain  it. 

This  article  had  a place  in  former  editions  of  our 
pharmacopeias  under  the  titles  of  ley  of  tartar , or  oil 
v of  tartar  per  tlrA'piium,  6ic.  It  is,  however,  to  be  con- 
fide red  as  a mere  watery  folution  of  the  mild  vege- 
table alkali,  formed  by  its  attracting  rr.oifture  from 
the  air  j and  therefor^  it  ia  with  propriety  ftyled  the 
Kvater  cf  kali. 

The  lolutiont  of  fixed  alkaline  fait*,  made  by  ex- 
pofing  them  to  a moiit  air,  are  generally  confidcred 
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a*  being  purer  than  thofe  made  by  applying  water  I*i*j*«u. 
dirediy  j for  though  the  fait  be  repeatedly  diflblvtd 11 
in  water,  filtered,  ani  cxficqited \ yet,  on  being 
quefied  by  the  humidity  of  the  air,  it  will  ftill  depo-  1-  > 
fitc  a portion  of  earthy  matter : but  it  mult  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  exfiecated  fait  leave*  always  an  earthy 
mutter  no  being  diifoived  iu  water,  as  wrll  as  oa  be- 
ing del  quoted  in  the  air.  Whether  it  leaves  more 
in  the  one  way  than  in  the  other,  is  not  determined 
with  precifion.  The  dcliqiuted  lixivium  is  faid  to 
contain  nearly  one  part  of  alkaline  fait  to  three  of  an 
aqueous  fluid.  It  is  indifferent,  in  regard  to  the  li- 
xivium itfelf,  whether  the  white  allies  of  tartar,  or 
the  fait  extracted  from  them,  be  ufed  j but  as  the 
afhci  leave  a much  greater  quantity  of  earth,  the  repa- 
ration of  the  ley  prove*  more  troublefanu*. 

The  water  of  kali  of  theprefent  edition  of  the  Lon- 
don pharmacoporia,  then,  may  be  confidcred  as  en  im- 
provement of  the  lixivium  tartari  of  their  former  edi- 
tion. But  the  Edinburgh  college,  confideeing  this  fo* 
lution  a*  beings  in  no  refptft  different  from  that  tun  !c 
by  pure  water,  have  entirely  rejected  this  preparation 
from  their  pharmacopoeia,  and  ptobahly  with  juftice. 

Water  of  pure  kali.  L. 

Take  of  kali,  four  pounds ; quicklime,  fix  pound*  ; 

diflillcd  water,  four  gallons.'  Put  four  pints  of  wa-  21 S 

ter  to  the  lime,  and  let  them  ftand  together  for 
an  hour;  after  which,  add  the  kali  and  the  reit 
of  the  water ; then  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  horn : 
fyffer  the  liquor  to  cool,  and  ftrain.  A pint  of  this 
liquor  ought  to  weigh  16  ounces.  If  the  liquor 
effervefcei  with  any  acid,  add  more  lime. 

A preparation  fimilar  to  this  had  a place  in  the 
former  edition  of  the  London  pharmacoporia,  un- 
der the  title  of  foap  ley.  Quicklime,  by  depriving 
the  mild  alkali  of  its  aerial  acid,  renders  it  cauftic : 
hence  this  ley  is  much  more  acrimonious,  and  aita 
more  powerfully  a*  a,  menftruntn  of  eila,  fat*,  ftc. 
than  a folution  of  the  potafla  alone.  The  lime  fhouli 
be  ufed  frelh  from  the  kiln  ; by  long  keeping,  even 
in  clofe  vefTels,  it  lofcs  its  ftrength : fuch  fhottld  be 
made  choice  of  as  is  thoroughly  burnt  or  calcined, 
which  may  be  known  by  its  comparative  lightntfs. 

AU  the  inftruments  employed  in  this  procefs  fhottld 
be  either  of  wood,  earthen  ware,  or  glafs : the  com- 
mon metallic  ones  would  be  corroded  by  the  ley,  fo 
a 3 either  to  difcolour  or  commonicntc  difagreeabtc  qua- 
lines  to  it.  If  it  fhottld  he  needful  to  fitter  or  ftrain 
the  liquor,  care  muff  be  taken  that  the  filter  or  ftrain- 
er  be  of  vegetable  matter:  woollen,  fi!k,  and  that 
fort  of  filtering  paper  which  is  made  of  animal  fub- 
fiances,  arc  quickly  corroded  and  diifoived  by  it. 

The  liquor  is  rnoft  conveniently  weighed  in  a nar- 
row-necked glafs  bottle,  of  fuch  a fizc,  that  the  mea- 
fure.of  a wine  pint  may  arife  feme  height  into  its  neck  ; 
the  place  to  which  it  reaches  being  marked  with  a 
diamond.  A pint  of  the  common  ley*  of  our  foap* 
makers  weighs  more  than  16  ounces:  it  has  been 
found  that  their  foap-Iey  will  be  reduced  to  the  ftan- 
dard  here  propofed,  by  mixing  it  with  fomc  thing  lefs 
than  an  equal  meafure  of  water. 

Although  this  liquor  is  indeed  pure  alkali  diffolvri 
in  water,  yet  wc  arc  inclined  to  give  the  preference 

to 
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to  the  name  etr ployed  by  the  Edinburgh  college,  a» 
well  as  to  the  mode*  of  preparing  it,  directed  it  the 
following  formula. 

CiVtflic  ley.  E. 

Take  of  frefh  burnt  quicklime,  eight  ounces  ; purified 
fixed  vegetable  alkaline  fait*  fix  oun<es.  Throw 
the  quicklime,  with  28  ounces  of  warm  water,  in- 
to an  iron  or  earthen  veficL  The  ebullition  and 
extn£tion  of  the  lime  being  perfeiUy  finifhed*  in- 
ttcntly  add  the  alkali  .c  fait  * and  having  thorough- 
ly mixed  them,  flint  the  veflel  till  it  cool?.  Stir 
the  cooled  matter,  and  pour  out  the  whole  into  a 
gla(s  funnel*  whofe  throat  muft  be  flopped  up  with 
a piece  of  clean  rag.  Let  the  upper  mouth  01  the 
funnel  be  rovered.  while  the  tube  of  it  is  inferted 
into  a glaf*  veflel,  fo  that  the  Icy  may  gradually 
# drop  through  the  raff  into  that  vefltl.  When  it 
firft  gives  over  dropping,  pour  into  the  funnel 
fame  ounce*  of  water  ; but  caurioufly,  and  in  fuch 
a manner,  that  the  wutcr  Anil  fwim  above  the  mat- 
ter. The  ley  will  atrain  begin  to  drop,  an  J the 
affufion  of  water  is  to  be  repeated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, until  three  pounds  have  dropped,  which  takes 
up  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  days  ; then  agitating 
th*  fuperior  and  inferior  parts  of  the  ley  together, 
mi*  them,  and  put  up  the  liquor  in  a well  fhut 
veflel. 

If  the  ley  be  rightly  prepared,  it  will  be  void  of  co- 
lour or  fjnell  5 nor  will  it  raife  an  cffervefcence  with 
acids,  except  perhaps  a very  flight  one.  Colour 
and  odour  denote  the  fait  not  fafficiently  calcined  ; 
and  effervefcencc,  that  the  quicklime  has  not  been 
good. 

The  reafons  and  propriety  of  the  different  fteps  in  the 
above  procefs  will  be  beft  underftood  by  ftudying  the 
theory  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  principle  of 
mildnefs  in  all  alkaline  falls,  whether  fixed  or  volatile, 
vegetable  or  foflil,  is  very  evidently  fixed  air,  or  the 
aerial  acid  : But  as  quicklime  has  a greater  attraction 
for  fixed  air  than  any  of  thefe  fahs,  fo  if  this  fub- 
ftance  be  prefiented  to  any  of  them,  they  are  thereby  de- 
prived of  their  fixed  air,  and  forthwith  become  cauftic 
This  is  what  precifely  happens  in  the  above  proceffee. 
The  propriety  of  dofely  (huttiag  the  vefTcls  through 
almoft  every  ftep  of  the  operation,  is  fuflidcntly  ob- 
vious j vir.  to  prevent  the  abforption  of  fixed  air 
from  the  atmofphere,  which  might  defeat  our  inten- 
tiona.  When  only  a piece  of  cloth  is  put  into  the 
throat  of  the  funnel,  the  operation  is  much  more  tc- 
dtoon,  becaufc  the  pores  of  the  cloth  are  foon  blocked 
up  with  the  wet  powdery  matter.  To  prevent  this, 
it  may  be  convenient  to  place  above  the  cloth  a piece 
of  fine  Fly’s  wirework  ; but  as  metallic  matters  are 
apt  to  be  corroded,  the  method  ufed  by  Dr  Black 
is  the  moll  eligible.  The  Doftor  firft  drops  a rou- 
ged done  into  the  tube  of  the  funnel,  in  a certain 
place  of  which  it  forms  itfclf  a firm  bed,  while  the 
inequalities  on  its  furface  afford  intetftices  of  fuffi- 
cient  fizc  for  the  paflage  of  the  filtering  liquor.  On 
the  upper  furface  of  this  flone  he  puts  a thin  layer  of 
lint  or  clean  tow j immediately  above  this,  but  not 
in  conlaft  with  it,  be  drops  a ftoOC  ftmilar  to  the 
former,  and  of  a fize  proportioned  to  the  fwcQ  in  the 
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upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the  funnel.  The  interfli  Prepara- 
ces  between  this  fecund  ftone  and  the  funnel  are  filled 
up  with  Hones  of  a left  dimenlion,  and  »he  gradation  tl0fll;  '* 
uniformly  continued  till  pretty  fmall  fand  is  employed. 

I inally,  this  is  covered  with  a liyer  of  coarfer  fand 
and  fmall  ftones  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  the  matter, 
and  to  prevent  its  being  invifeated  in  the  minute  in- 
teriLcrs  of  the  fine  fand.  The  throat  of  the  funnel 
being  thus  built  up,  the  ftony  fabric  is  to  be  freed  of 
clay  and  other  adhering  impurities,  by  making  clean 
water  pafs  through  it  till  the  water  conies  clear  and 
traniparent  from  the  extremity  of  the  funnel.  It  is 
obvious,  that  in  this  contrivance,  the  author  has,  as 
ufual,  copied  nature  in  the  means  fhc  employs  to  de- 
purate watery  matters  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ; 
and  it  might  be  nfetully  applied  fur  the  filtration  of 
variot.s  other  fluids. 

It  is  a very  neccflary  caution  to  pour  the  water 
geutly  into  the  funnel;  for  if  it  be  thrown  in  a 
forcible  ftream,  a quantity  of  the  powdery  matter  will 
be  walhcd  down,  and  render  all  our  previous  labour 
ufelefs.  That  part  of  the  Icy  holding  the  greateft 
quantity  of  fait  in  folution  will  no  doubt  be  hcavieii, 
and  will  confequcntly  fink  lowed  in  the  veflel : the 
agitation  of  the  ley  is  therefore  neceffary,  in  order 
to  procure  a folution  of  uniform  ftrength  through  all 
its  parts.  If  the  Cak  has  been  prtvioufty  freed  of  oily 
and  other  ioflammable  matters,  this  ley  will  be  co« 
lo urlcf*  and  void  of  fmcll.  If  the  quicklime  has  been 
fo  effectually  deprived  of  its  own  fixed  air,  as  to  be 
able  to  abforb  the  whole  of  that  in  the  alkali,  the 
ley  will  make  no  efl'enrcfccnce  with  acids,  being  now 
deprived  of  fixed  air,  to  the  difeharge  of  which  by 
acids  thi*  appearance  is  to  be  aferibed  in  the  mild  or 
aersted  alkalis. 

The  cauftic  ley  is  therefore  to  be  confidered  as  a 
folution  of  pure  alkali  in  water,  .£ecibe  article  Fixed 
Air. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  for  the  -fake  of  un- 
derftandmg  the  whole  of  the  theory  of  the  above 
procefs,  that  while  the  alkali  has  become  cauftic, 
from  being  deprived  of  fixed  air  by  the  quicklicftr, 
the  lime  has  in  its  turn  become  mild  and  infoluble  in 
water  from  having  received  the  fixed  air  of  the  alkali. 

The  cauftic  ley,  tinder  various  pompous  names 
has  been  much  ufed  as  a litbontriptic  ; but  its  fame 
is  now  beginning  to  decline.  In  acidities  in  the  Uo- 
macl*  attended  with  much  flatulence  and  laxity,  the 
cauftic  ley  is  better  adapted  than  mild  alkalis ; as  in 
its  union  with  kthe  acid  matter  it  does  not  feparate 
air.  When  covered  with  mucilaginous  matters,  it 
may  be  fafely  taken  into  the  ftomach : and  by  ftimu- 
lating,  it  coincides  with  the  other  intentions  of  cure; 
by  fome  dyfpeptic  patients  it  has  been  employed  with 
advantage. 

Pure  kart.  L. 

Take  of  water  of  pure  kali,  one  gallon.  Evaporate  * iy 
it  to  drynefs ; after  which  let  the  fait  melt  on  the 
fire,  and  pour  it  out. 

The  jlrongejl  common  cavjlk.  E. 

Take  of  cauftic  ley,  what  quantity  you  plcafc.  Eva-  216 
poratc  it  in  a very  clean  iron  vefld  on  a gentle  fire 
U u 2 till. 
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Prepua.  till,  on  the  ebullition  ceafiag,  the  faltne  matter  gent> 
Compofl.  *7  flows  like  oil,  which  happen*  before  the  veflcl 

li-.iu.  becomes  red.  Pour  out  the  cauftic  thus  liquefied 

-v— ' on  a fmonth  iron  plate  ; let  it  be  divided  into  fmall 

pieces  before  it  hardens,  which  are  to  be  kept  in 
well  (hut  phials. 

Thefe  preparations  may  be  confidercd  as  differing 
in  no  eflVnti&l  paiticular.  But  the  dirr&ions  given 
by  the  Edinburgh  college  arc  the  mod  precifc  and 
diftinfl. 

The  rffecl  of  the  above  proceffes  is  Amply  to  dif- 
charge  the  water  of  the  folution,  whereby  the  cau- 
fticity  of  the  alkali  is  more  concentrated  in  any  given 
quantity.  Thcfc  preparations  are  ftrong  and  fudden 
cau  flic*.  The  cauflic  prepared  itt  this  way  has  an  in- 
convenience of  being  apt  to  liquefy  too  much  on  the 
part  to  which  it  is  applied,  fo  that  it  is  not  eafily  con- 
fined within  the  limits  in  which  it  is  intended  to  ope- 
rate ; and  indeed  the  fuddennefs  of  its  a&ion  depends 
on  this  difpofition  to  liquefy. 

Ume  with  fur?  kali.  L. 

217  Take  of  quicklime,  five  pounds  and  four  ounces; 

water  of  pure  kali,  16  pounds  by  weight.  Boil 
awuy  the  water  of  pure  kali  to  a fourth  part  { then 
fprinkle  in  the  lime,  reduced  to  powder  by  the  af- 
fuiion  of  water.  Keep  it  iu  a veflel  clofe  flopped. 

The  milder  common  cauflic.  E. 

118  Take  of  cauflic  ley,  what  quantity  you  pleafe.  Eva- 
porate in  an  iron  vcffcl  till  one  third  remains;  then 
utix  with  it  as  much  new  Hiked  quicklime  as  will 
bring  it  to  the  confidence  of  pretty  folid  pap,  which 
is  to  be  kept  in  a vcffcl  clofely  flopped. 

Thefe  preparations  do  not  cffcntially  differ  from 
each  other,  while  the  chief  difference  between  the 
prefen t formula  and  jhat  which  flood  in  the  laft  edi- 
tion of  the  London  pharmacopoeia  is  in  the  name.  It 
was  then  fly  led  the  JlrongeJl  common  cauflic. 

Here  the  addition  of  lime  in  fubftance  renders  the 
preparation  lefsapt  to  liquefy  than  the  foregoing,  and 
confcquently  it  is  more  eafily  coafinahle  within  the 
intended  limits,  but  proportionally  flower  in  its  ope- 
ration. The  defign  of  keeping  or  of  flaking  the  lime 
is,  that  its  acrimony  may  be  fomewhat  abated. 

Expofed  long  to  the  air,  thefe  preparations  gra- 
dually refurne  their  power  of  cffcrvcfcencc,  and  lofe 
proportionally  the  additional  a&ivity  which  the  quick- 
lime had  produced  in  them. 

Prepared  natron.  *L. 

21 9 Take  of  barilla,- powdered,  two  pounds;  di  Hilled  wa- 

ter, one  gallon.  Boil  the  barilla  in  four  pints  of 
water  for  half  an  hour,  and  ftrain.  Boil  that  part 
which  remains  after  (training  with  the  reft  of  the 
water,  and  flrain.  Evaporate  the  mixed  liquors  to 
two  pints,  and  fet  them  by  for  eight  days ; ftrain 
this  liquor  again  ; and,  after  due  boiling,  fet  it 
aiide  to  cryftallize.  Diffulvc  the  cryftals  in  diftillcd 
water  ; flrain  the  folution,  boil,  and  fet  it  afide  to 
cryftallize. 

The  name  of  natron , here  ufed  by  the  London  col- 
lege for  the  fixed  foflil  alkali,  has,  as  well  as  their 
name  for  the  vegetable  alkali,  been  obje&ed  to.  And 
though  they  arc  here  fuppprtcd  by  the  authority  of 
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the  ancients,  yc*  nerhaps  they  would  hart  done  bet-  Prepan- 
ter  in  following  the  bed  modern  chemifts  by  employ-  t,on»«d 
in?  the  term  /alt  of  /da.  This  article  differs  in  name  ^^>oU 
only  from  the  following.  .. 

Fixed fojfll  alkaline  fait  purified.  E. 

Take  of  affics  of  Spanilh  kali,  commonly  called  foda 
or  barilla , as  much  as  you  pleafe.  Bruifc  them  ; 
then  boil  in  water  till  all  the  filt  be  diffolved.  Strain 
this  through  paper,  and  cvapoiate  in  an  iron  veflel,  • 
fo  that  after  the  liquor  has  cooled  the  fait  may  con- 
crete into  cry  Hals. 

By  the  above  proceffes,  the  foflil  alkali  is  obtained 
fufiiciemly  pure,  being  much  more  difpofed  to  CTy- 
ftallize  than  the  vegetable  alkali ; the  admixture  of 
this  laft,  objc&cd  to  by  Dr  Lewis,  is  hereby  in  a 
great  mesfure  prevented. 

It  is  with  great  propriety,  that  in  this,  as  well  as  * 
many  other  proceffes,  the  London  college  dire&  the 
ufe  of  diftillcd  water,  as  being  free  from  every  impreg- 
nation. 

The  natron,  or  foflil  alkali,  is  found  lying  on  the 
ground  in  the  ifland  of  Teneriff,  and  fomc  other  coun- 
tries. The  native  produ&ion*  of  this  (alt  feem  to  have 
been  better  known  to  the  ancients  than  to  late  natu* 
ralifts)  and  it  is,  with  good  rcafon,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
nitre  of  the  Bible.  How  far  the  native  natron  may 
fuperfede  artificial  means  to  procure  it  from  mixed  bo- 
dies, we  have  not  been  able  to  learn  with  certainty. 

The  foflil  alkali  is  not  only  a conftitucnt  of  diffe- 
rent  neutrals,  but  is  alfo  fometimes  employed  as  a 
medicine  by  itfelf.  And  in  its  purified  ftate  it  has  been 
by  fome  reckoned  ufcful  in  affe&ions  of  the  ferofu- 
lous  kind.  See  Natrum. 

Prepared  ammonia.  L. 

Take  of  fal  ammoniac,  powdered,  one  pound  ; prepa- 
red  chalk,  two  pounds.  Mix  and  fublimc. 

Water  of  ammonia.  L. 

Take  of  fal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ; pot -alb,  one  pound  222 
and  a half ; water,  four  pints.  Draw  off  two  pints, 
by  diftiUation,  with  a flow  fire. 

Volatile  alkali  from  fal  ammoniac , commonly  called  vo- 
latile fal  ammoniac. 

Take  of  fal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ; chalk,  very  pure 
and  dry,  two  pounds  ; mix  them  well,  and  fublimc 
from  a retort  into  a refrigerated  receiver. 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  E. 

Take  fal  ammoniac,  purified  vegetable  fixed  alkali,  of  224 
each  fixteen  ounces ; water,  two  pounds.  Having 
mixed  the  falts,  and  put  them  into  a glafs  retort, 
pour  in  the  water;  then  diflil  to  dryncls  with  a 
fand  bath,  gradually  railing  the  heat. 

Thefe  articles,  which  in  the  Laft  edition  of  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia  were  ftylcJ  the  volatile  fait  and fpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac , were  then  dire&ed  to  be  prepared  in 
the  fame  manner. 

Sal  ammoniac  is  a neutral  fait,  coropofed  of  volatile 
alkali  and  marine  acid.  In  thefe  proceffes  the  acid  is 
abforbed  by  the  fixed  alkali  or  chalk  ; and  the  volatile 
alkali  is  of  courfe  fet  at  liberty.  1 

The  volatile  alkali  is,  however,  in  its  mild  date, 

being 
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Prt|*»-  beioc  combined  with  the  fixed  air,  or  difeharged  from 
t#  t^e  fixed  alkali  or  chalk  on  their  uniting  with  the  mu* 

* riatic  acid. 

i'__  t - ■ The  fixed  alkali  begin*  to  a&  on  the  fal  ammonite, 
and  txtricatea  a pungent  urinous  odour  at  foon  ac  they 
are  mixed.  Hence  it  ia  mod  convenient  not  to  mix 
them  till  put  into  the  diddling  veil'd.  The  two  falta 
may  le  diffolvcd  fcparatdy  in  water,  the  folutiona 
poured  into  a retort,  and  a receiver  immediately  fitted 
on.  An  equal  weight  of  the  fixed  fait  ia  fully,  perhaps 
more  than  fufficicnt  to  extricate  all  the  volatile. 

Chalk  does  not  begin  to  aCt  on  the  fal  ammoniac 
till  a confiderablc  heat  be  applied.  Hence  they  may 
be  without  inconvenience,  and  indeed  ought  to  le 
thoroughly  mixed  together  before  they  are  put  into 
the  retort.  The  furfacc  of  the  mixture  may  be  cover- 
ed  with  a little  more  powdered  chalk,  to  prevent  fuch 
particles  of  the  fal  ammoniac  as  may  happen  to  lie 
uppermoft  from  fubliming  unchanged.  Though  the 
fire  mud  here  be  much  greater  than  when  fixed  alka- 
line fait  ia  ufed,  it  mud  not  be  ftrong,  nor  fu.ldenly 
railed  | for  if  it  be,  a part  of  the  chalk  (though  of  it- 
fel/  not  capable  of  Icing  elevated  by  any  degree  of 
heat)  will  be  carried  up  along  with  the  volatile  fidt. 
M.  du  Hamel  experienced  the  judnefa  of  this  observa- 
tion. He  relates,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  for  the  year  1 735*  that  he  frequently 
found  his  volatile  fait,  when  a very  ttrong  fire  was 
nCed  in  the  fublimation,  amount  to  more,  Sometimes 
by  a half,  than  the  weight  of  the  crude  fal  ammoniac 
employed  ; and  although  not  three- fourths  of  this  con- 
crete are  pure  volatile  fait,  yet  the  fixed  earthy  matter, 
when  once  volatilized  by  the  alkali,  arofc  along  with 
it  again  on  the  gentled  refuhli (nation,  diffolved  with  it 
in  w tier,  and  exhaled  with  it  in  the  air. 

When  all  the  fait  has  fublimed,  and  the  receiver 
grown  cool,  it  may  be  taken  off,  and  luted  to  another 
t retort  charged  with  frtfti  materials.  This  proerfs 
may  be  repeated  till  the  recipient  appears  lined  with 
volatile  fait  to  a confiderablc  thickncfs  : the  vcfftl  mull 
then  be  broken  in  order  to  get  out  the  fait. 

The  volatile  fait  and  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  are  the 
pured  of  all  the  medicines  of  this  kind.  They  are 
fomewhat  more  acrimonious  than  thofe  produced  di- 
re&ly  from  animal  fubdanoes,  which  always  contain  a 
portion  of  the  oil  of  the  fubjeCt,  and  receive  from 
thence  fome  degree  of  a faponaccous  quality.  Thefe 
lad  may  be  reduced  to  the  fame  degree  of  purity  by 
combining  them  with  acids  into  ammoniacal  falts,  and 
afterwards  recovering  the  volatile  alkali  from  thefe 
compounds  by  the  precedes  above  di reeled. 

l*he  matter  which  remains  in  the  recoit  after  the 
didillation  of  the  fpirit,  and  fublimation  of  the  volatile 
fid  ammoniac,  is  found  to  confiilof  marine  acid  united 
with  the  fixed  alkali  or  chalk  employed.  When  fixed 
alkaline  fait  hit  been  ufed  as  the  intermedium,  the  re- 
fiduum,  or  caput  mortuum  as  it  is  called,  yields,  on  fo- 
lntion  and  cryftalliznion,  a fait  exactly  firoilar  to 
the  fpirit  of  fca  fall  coagulated  afterwards  deferibed  ; 
and  hence  we  may  judge  of  the  extraordinary  virtues 
formerly  attributed  to  this  fait  under  the  names  of  fal 
anhljfericum,  antihypoohoadriacum  > febrifugum , Jigtjluum 
Sjfaii,  See. 

The  caput  mnrtuura  of  the  volatile  fait,  where  chalk 
is  employed  as  an  intermedium,  expofed  to  a moift  air, 
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runs  into  a pungent  liquor,  which  proves  nearly  the  tVjnr** 
fame  with  a folutinn  of  chalk  made  dircCtly  in  the  raa-Jj'^ 
rioe  acid.  It  is  cr.lied  by  fome  drum  crcl<e,  oit  of  chalk  - ^,,.1 
If  calcined  Ihdls,  or  other  animal  limes,  be  minjed  — — * 
with  fal  ammoniac,  a mafs  will  he  obtained,  which 
likewife  iMiqutfeei  in  the  air,  and  forms  a liquor  of 
the  fame  kind. 

» Water  of  pure  ammonia.  L. 

Take  of  ial  ammoniac,  one  pound  ; quicklime,  two  225 
pounds ; water,  one  gallon.  Add  to  the  lime  two 
pints  of  the  water.  Let  them  ftand  together  an 
hour  : then  add  the  fal  ammoniac  and  the  other  fix 
pints  of  water  boiling,  and  immediately  cover  the 
veffd.  Pour  out  the  liquor  when  cold,  and  diftil  off 
with  a flow  fire  one  pint. 

Caujlic  volatile  alkaTs,  commonly  called  fpirit  of  fal  am - 
monidc  •with  tpuckltmf.  E. 

Take  of  quicklime,  frefh  burnt,  two  pounds;  water,  2 at- 
one pound.  Having  put  the  water  into  an  iron  or 
Hone  ware  veil'd,  add  the  quicklime  previoufly  beat; 
cover  the  vcffel  for  24  hours ; when  the  lime  has 
fallen  into  a fine  powder,  put  it  into  the  retort ; 
thea  add  16  ounces  of  fal  ammoniac,  diluted  with 
four  tiroes  its  weight  of  water;  and,  (hutting  the 
mouth  of  the  retort,  mix  them  together  by  agitation. 

Laflly,  dillil  into  a refrigerated  receiver  ,-with  a very 
cutle  heat,  fo  that  die  operator  can  eaflly  bear  the 
cat  of  the  retort  applied  to  his  hands.  Twenty 
ounces  of  liquor  are  to  be  drawn  off.  In  this  diftil- 
lation  the  vcffcU  are  to  be  fo  luted  as  thoroughly  to 
exclude  the  vapours,  which  are  very  penetrating. 

After  the  didillation,  however,  they  are  to  be  open- 
ed, and  the  alkali  poured  out  before  the  retort  hath 
altogether  cooled.  * 

The  theory  of  this  procefs  is  precifely  the  fame 
with  that  direded  for  the  preparation  of  cauftic  ley. 

The  effeft  of  the  quicklime  on  the  fal  ammoniac  is- 
very  different  from  that  of  the  chalk  and  fixed  alkali 
in  the  foregoing  precefs.  Immediately  on  mixture  a 
very  penetrating  vapour  exhales  ; and  in  dillillation  the 
whole  of  the  volatile  fait  arifes  in  a liquid  form,  no 
part  ot  it  appearing  ia  a concrete  flate,  how  gently  fo- 
ever  the  liquor  be  re  diftilled.  This  fpirit  is  far  more 
pungent  than  the  other  both  in  fmell  and  tafte  ; and, 
like  fixed  alkalis  rendered  cauftic  by  the  fame  interme- 
dium, it  raifes  no  effervefcence  on  mixture  with  acids* 

The  whole  of  the  phenomena  arc  to  be  afenbed  to  the 
abforptioo  of  fixed  air  from  the  alkali  by  means  of  the 
quicklime;  and  from  being  thus  deprived  of  theaenal 
acid  the  volatile  alkali  is  brought  to  a caullic  ft  ate. 

This  fpirit  is  held  to  be  too  acrimonious  for  internal 
ufe,  and  has  therefore  keen  chiefly  employed  for  find- 
ling  to  in  faia tings,  See.  though,  when  properly  dilu- 
ted, it  may  be  given  inwaully  with  fafety.  It  is  a 
powerful  menflruum  for  fome  vegetable  fubtlances, 
as  Peruvian  bark,  from  which  the  other. fpirite  ex- 
tract little.  It  is  alto  moil  convenient  for  the  pur- 
pofc  of  rehdtring  oils  mifcible  with  water,  as  in  the  1 

preparation  ot  what  is  called  in  extemporaneous  practice 
tie  oily  mixture. 

Some  have  mixed  a quantity  of  this  with  the  offici- 
nal fpirits  both  of  fal  ammoniac  and  of  hartfhorn  ; 
which  thus  become  iqore  pungent,  fo  as  to  bear  an 

addition 
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Prep*  v addition  of  a corfidcraMe  quantity  of  water,  without 
Com  S ft  an?  ^*n?er  l*'e  difeovery  from' the  tafte  or  faell. 
uji*  ' This  ahtife  would  be  prevented,  if  what  has  been  for- 
— y—— ^ met!/  hid  down  as  a mark  of  the  ftrength  of  thefe 
fpirit*  (fome  of  the  volatile  fait  remaining  undtffolved 
in  them)  were  attended  to.  ft  may  be  deleted  by 
aiding  to  a little  of  the  fufpe^fed  fpirit  about  one- 
fourth  its  quantity  or  more  of  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine  ; 
which,  if  the  volatile  fpirit  Ve  genuine,  will  precipi- 
tate a part  of  its  volatile  hit,  but  occafions  no  vifible 
{'  ;-mt!on  or  change  in  the  caoftic  fpirit,  or  in  tbofe 
which  arc  fophifticated  with  it. 

Others  have  fubftituted  for  the  fpirit  of  fal  ammo- 
niac a folurion  of  entde  fal  ammoniac  and  fixed  alka- 
line hit  mixed  together.  This  mixture  depofites  a 
•f*t hue  matter  on  the  addition  of  fpirit  of  wine,  like 
the  genuine  fpirit ; from  which,  however,  it  may  be 
diftinguilhcd,  by  the  fait  which  is  thus  feparated  not 
being  a volatile  alkaline,  but  a fixed  neutral  fait.  The 
ibufe  may  be  more  readily  <'ctedcd  by  a drop  or  two 
of  folution  of  filver  in  aquafortis,  which  will  produce 
no  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  true  fpirit,  but  will 
render  the  counterfeit  turbid  and  milky. 

7 be  volatile  lijuor,  faltt  and  oil , of  hartjhom.  L. 

227  Take  of  hartfhorn,  ten  pound#.  Diftil  with  a fire 
gradually  inert  a fed.  A volatile  liquor,  fait,  and  oil, 
will  afeeud.  The  oil  and  fait  being  feparated,  diftil 
the  liquor  three  times.  To  the  fait  add  an  equal 
weight  of  prepared  chalk,  and  fublimc  thrice,  or 
till  it  become  white. 

The  fame  volatile  liquora,  fait,  and  oil,  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  any  parti  (except  the  fat)  of  all  kinds  of 
animals. 

The  volatile  alkali  obtained  from  hartfhorn,  whether 
in  a {olid  or  fluid  ftate,  is  precifcly  the  fame  with  that 
obtained  from  fal  ammoniac.  And  as  that  p roods  in 
the  eafirft,  the  Edinburgh  college  have  entirely  rrje&ed 
the  prefent.  While,  however,  the  names  of  fpirit  atul 
fait  of  hartfhorn  are  ftill  in  daily  ufc,  ammonia,  or  the 
volatile  alkali,  is  Hill  prepared  from  bones  and  other 
animal  fubftances  by  feveral  very  extenfive  traders. 

The  wholefale  dealers  have  very  large  pots  for  the 
diftillation  of  hartfhorn,  with  earthen  heads  atmoft  like 
thofc  of  the  common  ftill ; for  receivers,  they  ufe  a 
couple  of  oil  jars,  the  mouths  of  which  are  luted  toge- 
ther ; the  pipe  that  comes  from  the  head  enters  the 
lowermoft  jar  through  a hole  made  on  purpofe  in  its 
bottom.  When  a large  quantity  of  the  fubjedt  is  to 
be  diftilled,  it  ia  cuftomary  to  continue  the  operation 
for  feveral  days  fucceffivtly  ; only  unluting  the  head 
occafionally  to  pat  in  frefh  materials. 

When  only  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  or  fait  is 
wanted,  a common  iron  pot,  fuch  as  is  ufually  fixed  in 
fand  furnaces,  may  be  employed,  an  iron  head  being 
fitted  to  it.  The  receiver  ought  to  be  large,  and  a 
glafs,  or  rather  tin  adopter,  iaierted  between  it  and 
the  pipe  of  the  head. 

The  diftilling  vHW  being  charged  withpjcceaof  the 
horn,  a moderate  fire  is  applied,  which  is  flowly  in- 
ereafed,  and  raifed  at  length  altnoft  to  the  utraoft  de- 
gree. At  firil  a watery  liquor  ariles,  the  quantity  of 
which  will  be  fmallcr  or  greater  according  as  the  horns 
were  more  or  lefs  dry : this  is  fucceeded  by  the  fait 
and  oil : the  fait  at  firft  diffolvcs  as  it  comes  over  in 
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the  phlegm,  and  thus  forms  wbrt  is  called  Arif,  t* 

W hen  the  phlegm  is  fsturateJ,  the  remainder  of  ike tjfwt 
fait  concretes  in  a folid  form  to  the  fidcs  of  the  ieei-  t'°*nFc*' 
pient.  If  it  be  icquired  to  have  the  whole -of  the  fall  ' ^ ^ 
folid  and  imdiffolved,  the  phlegm  fhould  be  removed 
as  loon  as  the  fait  begins  to  arife,  which  may  hr  known  * 
by  the  appearance  of  white  fumes ; and  that  this  may 
be  done  the  more  commodioufly,  the  receiver  fhould 
be  left  unluted  till  this  firft  part  of  the  procefs  be 
finifh.-d.  The  white  vapours  which  now  arife  fo me- 
tier, es  come  with  fuch  vehemence  as  to  throw  off  or 
burft  the  receiver.  To  prevent  this  accident,  it  ia 
convenient  to  have  a fmall  hole  in  the  luting,  which 
may  be  occafionally  flopped  with  a wooden  peg,  or 
opened,  as  the  operator  (hall  find  proper.  After  the 
fait  has  all  arifen,  a thick  dark-coloured  oil  comes  over. 

The  procefs  is  uow  to  lie  difeontinued ; and  the  veileU, 
when  grown  cold,  unluted. 

All  the  liquid  matters  being  poured  out  of  the  re- 
ceiver, the  Idc  which  remains  adhering  to  its  fides  is 
to  be  wafted  out  with  a little  water  and  added  to  the 
reft.  It  is  convenient  to  let  the  whole  fUnd  for  a few 
hours,  that  the  oil  may  the  better  drfengtge  itfclf 
from  the  liquor,  fo  as  to  be  firft  feparated  by  a funnel, 
and  afterwards  more  perfectly  by  filtration  through 
wet  paper.  The  fait  and  fpirits  are  then  to  be  farther 
purified  as  above  directed. 

The  fpirit  of  hartftiom  met  with  in  the  fhops  n ex- 
tremely precarious  in  point  of  ftiength  ; the  quantity 
of  fait  contained  m it  (on  which  its  efficacy  depends) 
varying  according  as  the  diftillation  in  re&ifyiag  it  is 
continued  for  a longer  or  fhorter  time.  If  after  the 
volatile  fait  has  arifen,  fo  much  of  the  phlegm  or  watery 
part  be  driven  over  as  is  juft  fufficient  to  diffolve  it, 
the  fpirit  will  be  fully  faturated,  and  as  ft  rung  as  it  can 
be  made.  If  the  procefs  be  not  at  this  inftant  flopped, 
the  phlegm,  continuing  to  arife,  mult  render  the  fpirit 
continually  weaker  and  weaker.  The  diftillation  there- 
fore ought  to  be  difeontinued  at  this  period,  or  rather 
while  leme  of  the  fait  ftill  remains  undiffolved  ; the 
fpirit  will  thus  prove  always  equal,  and  the  buyer  be 
furnifhed  with  a certain  criterion  of  its  ftrength.  Very 
few  have  taken  any  notice  of  the  above-mentioned  in- 
convenience of  thefe  kinds  of  fpirits  ; and  the  remedy 
is  firft  hinted  at  in  the  Pharmacopeia  Rrformata.  The 
purity  of  the  fpirit  is  ealily  determined  from  its  clcar- 
nef*  and  grateful  odour. 

Volatile  alkaline  falls,  and  their  folutions  called 
/pints,  agree  in  many  refpcAs  with  fixed  alkalis,  and 
their  folutions  or  leys : as  in  changing  the  colour  of 
blue  flowers  to  a green ; effervefeing,  when  in  their 
mild  ftate,  with  and  neutralizing  acids  ; liquefying  the 
animsl  juices ; and  corroding  the  flelhy  parts,  fo  as, 
when  applied  to  the  fkin,  and  prevented  from  exhaling 
by  a proper  rovering,  to  a&  as  cauftics  ; iliitolving 
oils  and  fulphur,  though  lefs  readily  than  the  fixed 
alkalis,  on  account  probably  of  thrir  not  being  able  to 
bear  any  confidcrable  heat,  by  which  their  adrivity 
might  be  promoted.  Their  principal  difference  from 
the  other  alkalis  feems  to  coniift  in  their  volatility. 

They  exhale  or  emit  pungent  vapours  in  the  coldeft 
ftate  of  the  aimofphcre  ; and  by  their  ftimulating 
fmell  they  prove  fervit cable  in  languors  and  famtinga. 

Taken  internally,  they  difeover  a greater  colliquating 
as  well  as  ftimulating  power ; the  blood  drawn  from  a 

vein, 
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vein,  after  their  tifc  has  been  continued  far  fame  time, 
ij  find  to  be  remarkably  more  fluid  than  brfore  ; (hey 
are  likewife  more  difpofed  to  operate  by  perforation, 
and  to  aft  on  the  nervous  fyftem.  They  arc  particu- 
forty  ufefiit  in  lethargic  cafes*  in  hyfteriral  and  hypo* 
rhondriacal  ritfordm  j am!  in  the  languors,  beadachf, 
inflations  of  the  fiomach,  flatulent  eddies,  and  othet 
fymptoma  which  attend  them.  They  are  generally 
found  more  ferviccalde  to  aged  perfons,  and  in  phleg- 
matic habits,  than  in  the  oppofitc  circumftancea.  In 
fome  fevers,  particularly  thefe  ot  the  lo*  kind,  accom- 
panied with  a coogh,  hoirfentfi,  and  a redundance  of 
phlegm,  they  *re  of  grant  utility-,  railing  the  «i  vit*} 
•rd  exciting  a falntary  diaphorefis  ; bur  in  ptitnd 
fevers,  fourviet,  an  1 wherever  the  me  ft  of  tlpol  ia  thin 
and  acrimonious,  their  ufe  is  ambiguous.  As  they 
are  more  powerful  than  the  fixed  in  liquefying  tena- 
cious humours,  fo  they  prove  mere  hurtful  where  the 
fluids  are  already  in  a colliquatol  flute.  In  vernal  in- 
termittent*, particularly  thofe  of  the  How  kind,  they 
are  often  the  moll  efficacious  remedy.  Dr  foilfet 
©Lftrvet,  in  his  Fffay  on  tfye  Medical  Conflitinicn  of 
Great  Britain,  that  though  many  cafes  occur  which 
will  yield  to  uo  other  medicine  than  the  hark,  yet  he 
has  met  with  many  which  were  only  fupprefied  from 
time  to  time  by  the  bark,  but  were  completely  cured 
by  alkaline  fpirits.  He  tells  us,  that  thefe  fpirits 
will  often  carry  off  vernal  intermittent!  without  any 
previous  evacuation  : but  tkat  they  arc  generally  more 
tffe&ual  if  a purge  be  premifed ; and  in  plethoric  or 
inflammatory  cafes,  or  where  the  fever  perlonates  a re- 
mittent, venefeftion  is  nccefl’aiy. 

Thefe  falts  are  moft  commodioufly  taken  in  a liquid 
form,  largely  diluted ; or  in  that  of  a bolus,  which 
fhould  be  made  tip  only  as  it  is  wanted.  The  dofe  ia 
from  a grain  or  two  to  ten  or  twelve.  Ten  drops  of 
a well  made  fpirit,  or  faturated  fulution,  are  reckoned 
to  contain  about  a grain  of  the  fait.  In  intcrrahtCnts, 
l : or  20  drops  of  the  fpirit  are  given  in  a tea-cupful 
of  cold  fpring  water,  and  repeated  five  or  fix  time!  in 
each  intermiffion. 

The  volatile  fall!  and  fpirits  prepared  from  different 
•niitial  fubftances,  have  been  fuppofed  capable  of  pro- 
ducing different  effi&s  on  the  human  body,  and  to  re- 
ceive fpecific  virtues  from  the  fuhjedl.  The  fait  of 
vipers  has  been  efteemod  particularly  ferviceablc  in  dif- 
orders  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  that  animal;  and  a 
(alt  drawn  from  the  human  Ikull,  in  difcafes  of  the 
head.  But  modern  pra&ice  acknowledges  no  filch 
different  *ffe&s  from  thefe  preparations  ; and  chemi- 
cal experiment!  have  fhown  their  identity.  There  is 
indeed,  when  not  fufficiently  purified,  a very  percep- 
tible difference  in  the  find),  t*ftc,  degree  of  pungency, 
and  vo’atility  of  thefe  falts;  and  in  this  ftate  their  me- 
dicinal virtues  vary  confidcrably  enough  to  deferve  no- 
tice : but  this  difference  they  have  in  common,  ac- 
rording  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  loaded  with  oil,  not 
as  they  are  produced  from  this  or  that  animal  fub- 
fiance.  As  Hrft  diftfllcd,  they  may  he  looked  on  as  a 
kind  of  volatile  foip,  in  which  the  oil  is  the  prevailing 
principle  ; in  this  ftate  they  have  much  lefs  of  the 
proper  alkaline  acrimony  and  pungency  than  when 
they  have  undergone  repeated  dittiilations,  and  fuels 
other  operations  as  difengage  the  Oil  from  the  fait ; 
for  by  thefe  means  thcylolc  their  fopoMceous  quality, 
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and  acquiring  greater  digrees  o' acrimony,  become  me*  Prepara- 
dicinea  of  a different  t iafa.  Thefe  preparations  there- **]/ 
fore  do  not  differ  near  much  from  each  other,  a*  t i 
they  do  from  thcrnfclvcs  in  different  ILut,  of  purity.  — -y— 

To  which  may  he  added,  that  when  we  confidcr  them 
as  loaded  with  oil,  the  virtues  of  a di  Hi  lied  animal  oil  * 
itlclf  are  likewife  to  be  brought  into  the  account. 

Thefe  oils,  as  firft  d.  Hilled,  are  highly  fetid  and  of. 
fenfivc,  vf  an  extremely  heating  qu-liry,  and  of  fikh 
a&iviry,  that,  according  to  Hoffman’s  account,  hai!  a 
drop  d iff  lived  in  a dram  of  fpirit  of  wine  ia  fufficicnt 
to  ra  fir  a copious  fwe.n.  By  icpcated  ratifications, 
they  lofe  their  cffenfivcticfj,  and  at  the  fame  time  be- 
come- mild  in  their  medicinal  operation.  The  redi- 
fi:d  oils  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  twenty  or 
thirty  drops,  and  aie  faid  to  be  anodyne  aud  antifpaf- 
modic,  to  procure  a calm  llecp  and  gentle  fweat,  with- 
out heating  or  agitating  the  body,  as  has  been  ob- 
served in  treating  of  the  animal  oil.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  falts  and  fpirits  muff  differ,  not  on- 
ly according  to  the  quantity  of  6d  they  contain,  but 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  oil  itlelfin  its  different 
ftate*. 

The  volatile  fait  and  fpirits,  as  firft  diftilleJ,  arc  of 
a brown  colour,  anJ  a very  q^Fcnlivc  fine]]  : by  re- 
peated reftifiention,  as  dirc&ed  in  the  proceffes  above 
fit  down,  they  lofe  great  part  of  the  oil  on  which 
thefe  qualities  depend,  the  fait  becomes  white,  the  fpi- 
rit limpid  as  water,  anJ  of  a grateful  odour;  and  this 
U the  mark  of  fufficicnl  rectification. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  repeated  rectification  of 
thefe  preparations,  that,  by  feparating  the  oil,  it  ren- 
ders them  fnr.ilar  to  the  pure  fait  and  fpirit  of  Cal  am- 
monite, which  arc  procurable  at  an  eaftcr  rate.  But 
the  intention  is  not  to  purify  them  wholly  from  the 
oil,  but  to  leparatc  the  groiler  part,  and  to  fubti’lixe 
the  reft,  fo  as  to  bring  it  towards  the  fame  date  as 
when  the  oil  is  rectified  by  itielf.  The  rectification  of 
fpirit  of  hartfhorn  has  been  repeated  twenty  time* 
fuuceflively,  and  found  ftiLl  to  participate  of  oil,  but 
of  an  oil  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  lirit 
difiillation. 

The  reflified  oils,  in  long-keeping,  become  again 
fetid.  The  falts  and  fpirits  aifo,  however  carefully 
rectified,  fuffer  in  length  of  time  the  fame  change  $ 
refuroing  thtir  original  brown  colour  and  ill  fmell  ; a 
proof  that  the  rectification  is  far  from  having  diverted 
them  of  oil.  Any  intentions,  however,  which  they  are 
thus  capable  of  Biifwering,  may  be  as  effectually  ac- 
complished by  a mixture  of  the  volatile  alkali  with  the 
animal  oil,  ra  its  rc&ificd  Uatc,  to  any  extern  that 
may  be  thought  nectrffary. 

Vttriolatcd  la  ft.  L. 

Take  of  the  fait  which  remains  after  the  diftiliation  of  22B 
the  nitrous  acid,  two  pounds.  LitUUed  water,  two 
gallons.  Burn  out  the  fiiperfluous  acid  with  a firong 
fire  in  an  open  vcffcl ; then  boil  it  a little  while  in 
the  water ; rtrain  and  fet  the  liquor  afidc  to  cry- 
(UUixe. 

The  fait  thus  formed  is  the  fame  with  the  vitriolated 
tartar  of  the  laft  edition  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia ; 
but  it  is  now  prepared  in  a cheaper  and  ealicr  manner, 
at  kart  for  thofe  who  dirtil  the  nitrous  acid.  In  both 
ways  a neutral  is  formed,  cunfifthig  of  the  fixed  vcgc. 
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Prepare-  tlHc  ?lknli,  united  to  the  vitriolic  acid.  But  a fimi- 
C’nm  fi-  compound  mny  alfo  he  ohtainrd  by  the  following 
iiou».  procefs  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

p’itrwlattd  fxed  vegetable  alkali , commonly  called  vi- 
triolated  tartar . E. 

229  Take  of  vitriolic  acid,  diluted  with  fix  time#  its  weight 
of  water,  aa  much  as  you  plcafe.  Put  it  into  a ca- 
pacious trl^fa  veflcl,  and  gradually  drop  into  it,  of 
purified  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  diluted  with  fix  timt* 
its  weight  of  w ter,  as  much  as  it  fulficient  tho- 
roughly to  neutralize  the  acid.  The  efftrwfcence 
being  finifhed,  drain  the  liquor  through  paper; 
and  efter  proper  evaporation,  fet  it  afiJe  to  cry- 
(Vdlize 

The  operator  ought  to  t*ke  care  that  the  vapour 
feparntcd  during  the  effervt  fcence  fliall  not  be  applied 
to  hit  noftrils ; at  fixed  air,  when  applied  to  the  ol- 
h&ory  nerves,  is  highly  deleterious  to  life. 

This  is  an  elegant  and  one  of  the  lead  troublefome 
wavs  of  preparing  this  fait.  The  Edinburgh  college, 
in  their  former  editions,  ordered  the  acid  liquor  to  be 
dropped  into  the  alkaline  ; by  the  coovcrfe  procedure 
now  received,  it  is  ohvioufly  more  eafy  to  fccure  a- 
gainfl  a redundance  of  acidity  f aod  for  the  greater 
certainty  in  this  point,  it  may  be  expedient,  as  in  the 
forego'ng  procefs,  to  drop  in  a little  more  of  the  al- 
kaline ley  than  the  celfation  of  the  effcrvefoencc  feema 
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a crydalline  form.  The  cryfiala  when  perfect  are  ob-  P p, in- 
long,  with  fix  flat  fidei,  and  terminated  at  each  end'*,***^ 
by  a fix-fidetl  pyramid  : fomc  appear  computed  of  two0®®^' 
pyramids  joined  together  by  the  bafes  j and  many,  ia 
the  mod  pcrfcA  cryftallizationt  we  have  feen,  are  very 
irregular.  They  decrepitate  in  the  fire,  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  fea-falt,  for  which  they  have  lomctimes  been 
miftakeo. 

Salt  of  many  v'rturi.  E. 

Take  nitre  in  powder,  flowers  of  fulphur,  of  each 
equal  parts.  Mix  them  well  together,  and  injed 
the  mixture  by  little  and  little  at  a timr  into  a red- 
hot  crucible  : the  deflagration  being  over,  let  the 
fait  cooj,  after  which  it  is  to  be  put  up  in  a glafs 
veflcl  well  Ihut.  1 he  fait  may  be  purfied  by  dif- 
fusing it  in  w rm  water,  filtering  the  folution,  and 
exhaling  it  todrynefs,  or  by  crystallization. 

This  is  another  method  of  uniting  the  vitriolic  acid 
with  the  common  vegetable  fixed  alkali.  Both  the 
nitre  and  the  fu  phur  are  decompounded  in  the  opera- 
tion : the  acid  of  the  nitre,  and  the  inflammable  prin- 
ciple of  the  fulphur,  dttonate  together,  and  are  difli- 
pated;  while  the  acid  of  the  fulphur  (which,  as  we 
have  already  feen.  ia  no  other  than  the  vitriolic  acid) 
remains  combined  with  the  alkaline  bafis  of  the  nitre. 

Tht  (hops  accordingly  have  fubllitutcd  the  foregoing 
preparation  for  the  fal  pochyrdL 


to  require. 

In  a former  edition  of  the  fame  pharmacopoeia,  the 
acid  was  dire&ed  to  be  diluted  only  with  its  equal 
weight  of  witter,  and  the  alkali  with  that  quantity  of 
water  which  it  is  capable  of  imbibing  from  the  atrno- 
fphere  By  that  imperfe&ion  there  was  not  water 
enough  to  keep  the.  virriolated  tartar  diflolved  : on 
which  account,  ns  fail  as  the  alkali  was  neutralized 
by  the  acid,  a great  part  fell  to  the  bottom  in  a 
powdcTy  form.  In  order  to  obtain  perfect  and  well 
formed  crydals,  the  liquor  (hould  not  be  fet  in  the 
cold,  but  continued  in  moderate  heat,  fuch  as  the 
hand  can  fcarcely  bear,  that  the  water  may  (lowly  era- 
por.itc. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  although  the  vittiolic  add 
and  fixed  alkaline  fait  do  each  readily  unite  with  wa- 
ter, and  ftrongly  attract  moifture,  even  from  the  air, 
yet  the  neutrd  re  fulling  from  the  combination  of  thefe 
two,  vitrioUted  tartar,  is  one  of  the  (alts  moil  difficult 
of  folution,  very  little  of  it  being  taken  up  by  cold 
water. 

Vitriolated  tartar,  in  fmali  dofes,  as  a fcruple  or  half 
a dram,  is  an  ufeful  aperient ; in  large  ones,  as  four  or 
five  drums,  a mild  cathartic,  which  docs  not  pafs  off  fo 
hsilily  as  the  » itter  cathartic  fid  or  fait  of  Glauber,  and 
icems  to  extend  its  a&ion  further.  Thf  whole fale  deal- 
ers  in  medicines  have  commonly  fubflituted  for  it  an 
article  othervife  almoil  ufilefs  in  their  (hope,  the  re- 
fiduum  of  Glauber's  fpint  of  nitre.  This  may  be 
looked  on  as  a venial  fraud,  if  the  fpirit  has  been  pre- 
pared as  rormerly  dire&ed,  and  the  refiduum  difiolvcd 
and  cryftallized  ? but  it  is  a very  dangerous  one  if  the 
vitriolic  acid  has  been  ufed  in  an  over  propartioo,  and 
the  caput  mortuum  employed  without  cryftaliization  ; 
the  (alt  in  this  cafe,  inftead  of  a mild  neutral  one,  of 
a moderately  bitter  tafte,  proving  highly  acid.  The 
jiorchafcr  ought  therefore  to  in&&  on^the  fait  being  in 


Vitriohttd  natron.  L. 

Take  of  the  fait  which  remains  after  the  diilillation  of  a j| 
the  murhtic  acid,  two  pounds:  diddled  water, 
two  pints  and  an  half.  Burn  out  the  fuperfluoua 
acid  with  a flrong  fire  in  an  ooen  vcflVl;  then  boil 
it  for  a little  in  the  water : drain  the  folution,  and 
fet  it  by  to  cryftallize. 

Vitriolated  foda,  commonly  called  cathartic  fait  of 
Glauber . E. 

DifTolve  in  warm  water  the  mafs  which  remains  after 
the  didillation  of  fpirit  of  tea- fait : filter  the  folu-  * 
tion,  and  cryflatlUc  the  fait. 

The  directions  given  for  the  preparation  of  this  fait, 
lone  known  by  the  name  of  fat  mirobile  Glaubrrt , are 
nearly  the  fame  in  the  pharmacopoeias  of  both  colleges} 
but  thofe  of  the  London  college  are  to  be  preferred, 
as  being  mod  accurate  and  explicit. 

In  a former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia, it  was  ordered,  that  if  the  crydals  (obtained  as 
above)  proved  too  (harp,  they  ihouli  be  again  difloived 
in  water,  and  the  filtered  l:quor  evapomted  to  fuch  a 
pitch  only  as  may  difpofe  the  fait  to  rryitallize.  But 
there  is  no  great  danger  of  the  cnAals  proving  too 
Aurp,  even  when  the  fpirit  of  fait  i-  made  with  the 
larged  proportion  of  oil  of  vitriol  directed  under  that 
procefs.  The  liquor  which  remains  a*tcr  the  crystalli- 
zation is  indeed  very  acid  ; and  with  regard  to  this 
preparation,  it  i$  convenient  it  fliould  be  fij;  for  other- 
wife  the  crydals  will  kc  very  final!,  and  like  wife  in  a 
fimall  quantity.  Where  a fufficient  proportion  of  oil 
of  vitriol  has  not  been  employed  in  the  difliilation  of 
the  fpirit,  it  is  occnTiry  to  add  fome  to  the  liquor,  in 
order  to  promote  the  crydalliz'Uion  of  the  fait. 

The  title  of  cathartic  fait , which  this  fait  has  often 
had,  cxprcfTcs  iu  medical  virtues.  Taken  from  half 
8 an 
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an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  or  more,  it  proves  a mild  and 
uftful  purgative  ; and  in  fmaller  dotes,  largely  diluted, 
a fcrviccablc  aperient  and  diuretic.  The  (hops  fre- 
■ quently  fubftitute  for  it  the  bitter  cathartic  fair, 
which  it  nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  but  foroewhat 
more  unpleafant,  and,  an  is  laid,  lefa  mild  in  operation. 
They  are  very  eafily  diftinguiftiahle  from  each  other, 
by  the  effect  of  alkaline  fahs  upon  folution*  of  them. 
The  folution*  of  Glauber's  fait  fuffer  no  vifiblc  change 
from  this  addition,  its  own  balls  being  a true  fixed  al* 
kali  : but  the  folution  of  the  bitter  cathartic  fait 
growl  inftantly  white  and  turbid ; its  bails,  which  is 
an  earth,  being  extricated  copiously  by  the  alkaline 
fait. 

Purified  nitre.  L. 

Take  of  nitre  two  pounds  ; diftillcd  water,  four  pints. 
Boil  the  nitre  in  the  water  till  it  bediffolvcd;  ltrain 
the  folution,  and  fet  it  afide  to  cryftallize. 

Common  nitre  contains  ufually  a coniidcrable  por- 
tion of  fca-falt,  which  in  this  procefs  is  feparated,  the 
fea-falt  remaining  diffolvcd  after  the  greateft  part  of 
the  nitre  has  cryftalliztd.  The  cryftals  which  fhoot 
after  the  firil  evaporation  arc  lar^c,  regular,  and  pure: 
but  when  the  remaining  liquor  is  further  evaporated, 
and  this  repeated  a fecond  or  third  time,  the  cryftals 
prove  at  length  fcnall,  imperfed,  and  tipt  with  little 
cubical  cryllals  of  fea-falt. 

When  rough  nitre,  in  the  ftatc  wherein  it  is  firft 
extracted  from  the  earths  impregnated  with  it,  is  treat- 
ed in  this  manner,  there  remains  at  laft  a liquor,  call- 
ed mother-ley,  which  will  no  longer  afford  any  cryftals. 
This  appears  to  participate  of  the  nitrous  and  marine 
acids  and  to  contain  an  earthy  matter  diffolvcd  by 
thufc  acids.  On  adding  alkaline  lixivia,  the  earth  is 
precipitated ; and  when  thoroughly  wafhed  with  wa- 
ter, proves  infipid.  If  the  liquor  be  evaporated  to 
drynefs,  a bilterifh  (aline  matter  is  left ; which  being 
ftrongly  calcined  in  a crucible,  parts  with  the  acids 
and  becomes,  as  in  the  other  cafe,  infipid. 

. This  earth  has  been  celebrated  ns  an  excellent  pur- 
gative, in  the  dofe  of  a dram  or  two ; and,  in  fmaller 
dote*,  as  an  alterant  in  hypochondriacal  and  other  dis- 
orders. This  medicine  was  for  fomc  time  kept  a great 
fecret,  under  the  name  of  magnefia  alia,  nit  rout  panacea, 
Count  Palma*  t powder,  il polvere  alio  Romano,  poudre  de 
Sentinelli,  &c.  till  JLancifi  made  it  public  in  his  notes  on 
the  Metallotheca  Vaticana.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  that 
this  earth  is  no  other  than  a portion  of  the  lime  com- 
monly added  in  the  elixation  of  nitre  at  the  Euro- 
pean nitre-works:  but  though  the  fpecimens  of  mag- 
nefia  examined  by  Neumann,  and  fome  of  that  which 
has  lately  been  brought  hither  from  abroad,  gave  plain 
marks  of  a calcareous  nature  ; yet  the  true  magnefia 
rauft  be  an  earth  of  a different  kind,  calcareous  earths 
being  rather  aftringent  than  purgative.  The  earthy 
bafis  of  the  bitter  cathartic  fait  is  found  to  have  the 
properties  aferibed  to  the  tiue  magnefia  of  nitre,  and 
appeais  to  be  the  very  fame  fpccics  of  earth  : from 
that  fait  therefore  this  medicine  is  now  prepared,  as 
will  be  feen  hereafter.  The  magnefia  alba  differs  horn 
calcareous  earths,  in  having  a lefs  powerful  attraction 
for  fixed  air,  and  in  not  becoming  cauftic  by  calcina- 
tion. 

Vot.  XIV.  Parti. 
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AcetateJ  iaJi.  L.  ifo'STnd 

Take  of  kali  one  pound  ; boil  it  with  s «»•>  -sr6- 
four  or  live  times  its  quantity  of  diddled  vinegar  ; r 

the  effervcfccnce  ceafing,  let  there  be  added  at  dif-  2 34 

ferent  times  more  diftillcd  vinegar,  until  the  laft  vi- 
negar  being  nearly  evaporated,  the  addition  of  frefh 
will  excite  no  effervcfccnce,  which  will  happefi  when 
about  twenty  pounds  of  diftillcd  vinegar  are  confu- 
med  ; afterwards  let  it  be  dried  fiowly.  An  im- 
pure fait  will  be  left,  which  melt  for  a little  while 
with  a ilow  fire  ; then  let  it  be  diflolved  in  w:ter, 
and  filtered  through  paper.  If  the  fufion  has  been 
rightly  performed,  the  drained  liquor  will  be  co- 
lourlcfs  ; if  otherwife,  of  a brown  colour.  Laflly, 
evaporate  this  liquor  with  a flow  fire,  in  a very 
(hallow  glsfg  veflVl ; frequently  flirting  the  mafs, 
that  the  fait  may  be  more  completely  dried,  which 
fhould  be  kept  in  a vcflel  clofe  flopped.  The  fait 
ought  to  be  very  white,  aad  diffolvc  wholly,  both 
in  water  and  fpirit  of  wine,  without  leaving  any 
feces.  If  the  fait,  although  white,  fhould  depofite 
any  feces  in  fpirit  of  wine,  that  folution  in  the  fpi*. 
rit  fhould  be  filter^  through  paper,  and  the  fait 
again  dried. 

Acetated Jixed  vegetable  alkali,  commonly  called  regenera* 
ted  tartar.  E. 

Take  of  fait  of  tartar  one  pound  ; boil  it  with  a very 
gentle  heat  in  four  or  five  times  its  quantity  of  di« 
willed  vinegar ; add  more  diftillcd  vinegar  at  diffe- 
rent times,  till  on  the  watery  part  of  the  former 
quantity  being  nearly  diflipated  by  evaporation,  the 
new  addition  of  vinegar  ceafes  to  raife  any  effer- 
vefcence.  This  happens  when  about  twenty  pounds 
by  weight  of  diftiUed  vinegar  has  been  confirmed. 

The  impure  fait  remaining  after  the  cxficcation,  is 
to  be  liquefied  with  a gentle  beat  for  a fhort  time, 
and  it  is  proper  that  it  fhould  only  be  for  a fhort 
time  ; then  diffolve  it  in  water,  and  ftrain  through 
paper.  If  the  liquefa&ton  has  been  properly  per- 
formed, the  drained  liquor  will  be  limpid  ; but  if 
otherwife,  of  a brown  colour.  Evaporate  this  liquor 
with  a very  gentle  heat  in  a fhallow  glafs  vcffd,  oc. 
cafionally  fiirring  the  fait  as  it  becomes  dry,  that 
its  moifture  may  former  be  diflipated.  Then  put  it 
up  into  a vcflel  very  dofely  flopped,  to  prevent  it 
from  liquefying  in  the  air. 

This  fait  had  formerly  the  name  of  diuretic  /ah  ia 
the  London  pharmacopeia;  but  that  which  they  now 
employ,  or  perhaps  in  preference  to  it,  the  name  of 
potaj/a  acetata,  gives  a clearer  idea  of  its  nature. 

The  purification  of  this  fait  is  not  a little  trouble- 
some. The  operator  mull  be  particularly  careful,  in 
melting  it,  not  to  ufc  a great  heat,  or  to  keep  it  long 
liquefied  : a little  fhould  be  occasionally  taken  out, 
and  put  into  water ; and  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  part 
freely  with  its  black  colour,  the  whole  is  to  be  remo- 
ved from  the  fire.  In  the  laft  drying,  the  heat  muft 
not  be  fo  great  as  to  melt  it ; otherwife  it  wHl  not 
prove  totally  foluble.  If  the  folution  in  fpirit  of  wtnc 
be  cxficcated,  and  the  remaining  fait  liquefied  with  a 
very  gentle  fire,  it  gains  the  leafy  appearance  which 
has  procured  it  the  name  terra  foTiaia. 

X x I. 
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In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  corre- 
fpondents  of  the  French  Academy,  lately  publifhed, 
Mr  Cadet  ha?  given  a method  of  making  the  fait 
white  at  the  firft  evaporation,  without  the  trouble  of 
any  farther  purification.  He  obferves,  that  the  brown 
colour  depends  on  the  oily  matter  of  the  vinegar  being 
bernt  by  the  heat  commonly  employed  in  the  evapo- 
ration ; and  his  improvement  con  fills  in  diminifhing 
the  heat  at  the  time  that  this  burning  is  liable  to 
happen.  The  procefe  he  recommenda  is  as  follows  : 
Diffolve  a pound  of  fait  of  tartar  in  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  cold  water  j filter  the  rotation,  and  add  by 
degrees  aa  much  diftilled  vinegar  aa  will  faturate  it, 
or  a little  more.  Set  the  liquor  to  evaporate  in  a 
Hone-ware  vcffcl  in  a gentle  heat,  not  fo  ftrong  as 
to  make  it  boil.  When  a pellicle  appears  on  the 
furface,  the  reft  of  the  ptocefs  mull  be  finiihed  in  a 
water-bath.  The  liquor  acquires  by  degrees  an  oily 
confidence,  and  a pretty  deep  biown  colour;  hut 
the  pellicle  or  feum  on  the  top  looks  whitilh.  and 
when  taken  off  and  cooled,  appears  a congeries  of 
little  brilliant  filverdike  plates.  The  matter  is  to  be 
kept  continually  ftirring,  tilt  it  be  wholly  changed 
into  this  white  flaky  matter  ; the  complete  drying 
of  which  is  moft  conveniently  efie&ed  in  a warm 
oven. 

We  (hall  not  take  upon  us  to  determine  whether 
the  pure  or  impure  fait  is  preferable  as  a medicine  ; 
©bferving  only,  that  the  latter  is  more  of  a faponace- 
ous  nature,  the  former  more  acrid,  though  fomewhat 
more  agreeable  to  the  ftomach.  Mr  Cadet  reckons 
the  fait  prepared  in  his  method  fuperior  both  to  the 
brown  and  white  forts  made  in  the  common  way,  as 
poffefling  both  the  oily  quality  of  the  one  and  the 
•greeablencfs  of  the  other,  and  as  being  always  uni- 
form or  of  the  fame  power : whereas  the  others  are 
liable  to  vary  coufiderably,  according  to  the  degree  of 
heat  employed  in  the  evaporation.  They  are  all  me- 
dicines of  great  efficacy,  and  may  be  fo  dofed  and  ma- 
naged as  to  prove  cither  mildly  cathartic,  or  powerfully 
diuretic  : few  of  the  faline  deobftruents  come  up  to 
them  in  virtue.  The  dofe  is  from  half  a fcniple  to  a 
dram  or  two.  A bare  mixture,  however,  of  alkaline 
fait  and  vinegar,  without  exfictation,  is  not  perhaps 
much  inferior  as  a medicine  to  the  more  elaborate  fait. 
Two  drama  of  the  alkali,  faturated  with  vinegar,  have 
been  known  to  occafion  ten  or  twelve  ftools  in  hydro- 
pic cafes,  and  a plentiful  discharge  of  urine,  without 
any  inconvenience. 

Water  of  acetated  ammonia,  L. 

Take  of  ammonia,  by  weight,  two  ounces ; diftilled 
vinegar,  four  pints ; or  as  much  aa  is  fufBciant  to 
faturate  the  ammonia.  Mix. 

Spirit  of  ATindcrerut.  E. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  volatile  alkaline  fait  of  (al 
ammoniac,  and  gradually  pour  upon  it  diftilled  vi- 
negar till  the  effervcfcence  ceafes ; occasionally  ftir- 
ring the  miaturc  to  promote  the  a&ion  of  the  vi- 
negar  on  the  fait. 

Though  this  article  his  long  been  known  by  the 
name  of  Spiritus  Mindereri.  fo  called  from  the  inven- 
tor ; yet  that  employed  by  the  London  college  is  un- 
doubtedly preferable,  as  giving  a proper  idea  of  its  eon- 
Eitucnt  parts. 


This  is  an  excellent  aperient  faline  liquor.  Taken  Pttfsrt. 
warm  in  bed,  it  proves  commonly  a powerful  diapho-t'0,*“£ 
retie  or  fudoiific;  and  as  it* operates  without  heat,  it  55*’ 
ha*  place  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  diforders,  where  — . 
medicines  of  the  warm  kind,  if  they  fail  of  procuring 
fweat,  aggravate  the  diftemper.  Its  a&ion  may  like- 
wife  be  determined  to  the  kidneys,  by  walking  about 
in  a cool  air.  The  common  dofe  is  half  an  ounce,  ei- 
ther by  itfelf,  or  along  with  other  medicines  adapted 
to  the  intention.  Its  ftrength  is  not  a little  precari- 
ous, depending  much  on  that  of  th^  vinegar  ; an  in. 
convenience  which  cannot  eafily  be  obviated,  for  the 
faline  matter  is  not  reducible  to  the  form  of  a concrete 
fait. 

Tortarixed  kali.  L. 

Take  of  kali  one  pound ; cryftals  of  tartar,  three  poundi;  238 
diftilled  water,  boiling,  one  gallon.  To  the  (alt, 
dittolved  in  water,  throw  in  gradually  the  cryftals 
of  tartar,  powdered  ; filter  the  liquor,  when  cold, 
through  paper : and,  after  due  evaporation,  fet  it 
apart  to  cryftallixe. 

Tartarixed  vegetable  fixed  alkali,  commonly  called  folulle 
tartar.  E. 

Take  of  purified  fixed  vegetable  alkaline  fait  one  pound;  *39 
water,  15  pounds.  To  the  fait  dittolved  in  the  boil- 
ing water  gradually  add  cryftals  of  tartar  in  fine 
powder,  aa  long  as  the  addition  thereof  raifts  any 
effervcfcence,  which  almoft  ceafes  before  three  times 
the  weight  of  the  alkaline  fait  hath  been  injected  1 
then  flrain  the  cooled  liquor  through  paper,  and 
after  due  evapotation  fet  it  afide  to  cryftallixe. 

Common  white  tartar  is  perhaps  preferable  for  this 
operation  to  the  cryftals  ufutlly  met  with.  Ita  impu- 
rities can  here  be  no  objection  ; fince  it  will  be  fuffi- 
ciently  depurated  by  the  fubfcqucnr  filtration. 

The  preparation  of  this  medicine  by  cither  of  the 
above  methods  is  very  eafy  ; though  fomc  chemifla 
have  rendered  it  fufficicstly  trouble lorae,  by  a nicety 
which  is  not  at  all  wanted.  They  infill  upon  hitting 
the  very  cxa&  point  of  faturat ion  between  the  alkaline 
fait  and  the  acid  of  the  tartar ; and  caution  the  opera- 
tor to  be  extremely  careful,  when  he  comes  near  thia 
maik,  left  by  imprudently  adding  too  large  a portion 
of  either,  he  render  the  Lit  too  acid  or  too  alkaline. 

If  the  liquor  be  fufiered  to  cool  a little  before  it  be 
committed  to  the  filter,  and  then  properly  exhaled  and 
cryftallized,  no  error  of  this  kind  can  happen,  though 
the  figuration  (hould  nut  be  very  exa&ly  hit : for  Gnce 
cryftals  of  tartar  arc  very  difficultly  fohible  even  in 
boiling  water,  and  when  dittolved  therein  concrete 
again  upon  the  liquor's  growing  cold,  if  any  more  oS 
them  has  been  employed  than  is  taken  up  by  the  alkali, 
this  fuperfluous  quantity  will  be  left  upon  the  filter  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  too  much  of  the  alkali 
has  been  ufed,  it  will  remain  uncryftallized-  The  cry- 
ftalli/.ation  of  this  fait  indeed  cannot  be  effe&ed  with- 
out a good  deal  of  trouble  : it  is  therefore  moft  con- 
venient to  let  the  acid  fate  prevail  at  firft  ; to  fepa- 
rate  the  fuperfluous  quantity,  by  fuffering  the  li- 
quor to  cool  a little  before  filtration  ; and  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  total  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  fluid,  which 
will  leave  behind  it  the  neutral  fait  required.  The  moft 
proper  veffel  for  this  purpofe  is  a ftoae-warc  one  ; iron 
difcolouri  the  fait. 

Soluble 
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3 rcj*r*.  Soluble  tartar,  in  dofes  of  « fcruple,  half  a dram,  or 
idram,  ia  a mild  cooling  aperient ; two  or  tbree  drama 
* commonly  loo  fen  the  belly  ; and  an  ounce  provea  pret- 
u.  y tf  ftrongly  purgative.  It  baa  been  particularly  recom- 
mended as  a purgative  for  maniacal  and  melancholic 
patients.  M.ilouin  lays,  it  is  equal  in  purgative  virtue 
to  the  cathartic  fait  of  Glauber.  It  is  an  ufrful  addi- 
tion to  the  purgatives  of  the  reftnoua  kind,  as  it  pro- 
motes their  operation,  and  at  the  fame  time  tends  to 
corrcd  their  griping  quality.  But  it  mull  never  be 
given  in  conjunction  with  any  acid  ; for  all  acids  de- 
compound it,  abforhing  its  alkaline  fait,  and  precipi- 
tating the  tartar.  On  this  account  it  is  improper  to 
join  it  to  tamarinds,  or  fuch  like  acid  fruits  ; which  is 
too  often  done  in  the  extemporaneous  practice  of  (hofe 
pkyftctans  who  are  fond  of  mixing  different  cathartics 
together. 

T art arixtil  natron.  L. 

240  Take  of  nitron,  20  ounces  j cryflals  of  tartar,  pow- 

dered, 2 pounds ; diftilled  water,  boiling,  to  pints. 
Diffolve  the  natron  in  the  water,  and  gradually  add 
the  cryflals  of  tartar:  fiber  the  liquor  through  pa- 
per ; evaporate,  and  fet  it  afide  to  cryftnllize. 

7'artarizeJ  foda , commonly  called  Roche / fait.  £. 

241  Th<*  Rocbel  fait  may  be  prepared  from  purified  foflil 

alkaline  fait  and  cryftals  of  tartar,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  directed  for  the  foluble  tartar. 

This  is  a fpecies  of  foluble  tartar,  made  with  the  fait 
of  kali  or  foda,  which  is  the  fame  with  the  mineral  al- 
kali, or  1 afis  of  fca-felt.  It  cryftalluc*  far  more  cafi- 
ly  than  the  preceding  preparation,  and  docs  not,  like 
it,  grow  moift  in  the  air.  It  is  alfo  confiderably  lcfs 
purgative,  but  is  equally  decompounded  by  acids.  It 
appears  to  be  a very  elegant  fait,  and  begins  now  to 
come  into  eilecm  in  this  countiy,  as  it  has  long  been 
in  France. 

Purification  of  alum.  L. 

242  Take  of  alum, one  pound;  chalk,  one  dram  by  weight  \ 

diftilled  water,  one  pint.  Boil  them  a little,  tlrain, 
and  fet  the  liquor  afide  to  cryftsllisc. 

We  have  already  offered  foine  obfervatians  on  alum 
(fee  Alum);  and  in  general  we  may  fay  that  it  comes 
from  the  alum  works  in  England  in  a date  of  fuch  purity 
as  ta  be  fit  for  every  purpofe  in  medicine  : according- 
ly we  do  not  ohferve  that  the  purification  of  alum  has 
a place  in  any  other  pharma-  opteias ; but  by  the  pre- 
Cent  proccfs  it  will  lie  freed,  not  only  from  different 
impurities,  but  alfo  from  fuperabundant  acid. 

Burnt  alum . L.  E. 

243  Take  of  alum,  half  a pound.  Bum  it  in  an  earthen  vef- 

fel  fo  long  as  it  bubbles. 

This,  with  liri&  propriety,  ought  rather  perhaps 
to  be  called  dried  alum  chan  burnt  alum  ; for  the  only 
rfied  of  the  burning  hcTc  di  reded  ia  to  expel  the  wa- 
ter. In  this  (late  it  is  fo  acrid  as  to  lie  frequently  em- 
ployed as  an  efcharotic  ; and  it  is  with  this  intention 
chiefly  that  it  has  a place  in  our  phaimtcopmias : but 
it  has  fomrtimes  alfo  been  taken  internally,  particularly 
in  cafes  of  cholic. 

Salt  or  fugar  of  milk.  Succ. 

*44  Take  of  the  whey  of  milk,  prepared  by  rufinet,  any 
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quantity : let  it  be  boiled  over  • moderate  fire  to4>rcPar»- 
the  confidence  of  a fyrup  ; then  put  it  in  a cold  ^ 
place,  that  cryftals  may  be  formed.  Let  the  fluid 
which  remains  be  again  managed  in  the  fame  man-  — -y— J 
ncr,  and  let  the  cryftals  formed  be  wafhed  with  cold 
water. 

It  has  been  by  fome  imagined,  that  the  fuperi- 
ority  of  one  milk  over  another  depends  on  its  con- 
taining a larger  proportion  of  this  feline  or  faccharina 
part ; and  paiticuferly,  that  upon  this  the  reputed  vir- 
tues ot  afs  milk  depeod.  Hence  this  preparation  haa 
been  greatly  celebrated  in  dilordert  of  the  breaft,  but 
it  is  far  from  anfwcritig  what  has  been  expeded  from 
it.  It  has  little  (weetnefs,  and  is  difficult  of  folution  in 
w„tcr.  A feline  fubftance,  much  belter  defending  the 
name  of  fugar,  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  new 
milk,  particularly  that  of  the  afs,  to  drynefs,  digefting 
the  dry  matter  in  water  till  the  water  has  extraded  ita 
foluble  parts,  and  then  infpiflating  the  filtered  liquor- 
This  preparation  is  of  great  fwcetnefs,  though  neither 
white  nor  cryftalluie ; nor  is  it  perhaps  in  the  pure 
cryftatlizable  .parts  of  milk  that  its  medicinal  virtues 
re  fill  e ; and  fo  little  reliance  is  put  on  it  as  a medicine, 
that  it  has  no  place  in  the  London  or  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopeias ; although  it  long  has  Hood,  and  ftill  llandf, 
in  the  foreign  ones. 

Salt  of forrel.  Succ. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  ex  pre  fled  juice  of  the  leaves  345 
of  wood  forrel ; let  it  boil  gently,  that  the  feculent 
matter  may  be  feparated  ; then  ftrain  it  till  it  be 
clear,  and  after  this  boil  it  on  a moderate  fire  to  the 
confidence  of  a fyrup.  Put  it  into  long  necked 
glafe  vcflels,  and  place  it  in  a cold  fituation  that  it 
may  cryftalliv.e.  Let  thefe  cryftals  be  diffolved  ia 
water,  and  again  formed  into  purer  ones. 

To  make  the  forrel  yield  its  juice  readily,  it  ihonld 
be  cut  to  pieces,  and  well  bruifed  in  a fra  all  mortar, 
before  it  be  committed  to  the  prefs.  The  magma 
which  remains  in  (be  bag  Aill  retaining  no  inconfider* 
able  quantity  of  (aline  matter,  may  be  advantageoufly 
boiled  in  water,  and  the  decoction  added  to  the  ex* 
prefled  juice.  The  whole  may  be  afterwards  depurated 
together,  either  by  the  method  above  di reded,  or  by 
running  the  liquor  fevctal  times  through  a linen  cloth. 

Iri  fome  cafes  the  addition  of  a confidcrablc  portion  of 
water  is  necefiary,  that  the  juice,  thus  diluted,  may 
pan  the  more  freely  with  its  fecuicncies  ; on  the  re- 
paration of  which  the  fuccefs  of  the  proccfs  much  de^ 
pends. 

The  evaporation  ftiould  be  performed  either  in  (hal- 
low glafe  bafons,  or  in  fuch  earthen  ones  as  are  of  a 
coropsd  clofe  texture  ; fuch  arc  thofe  ufually  called 
floue-nvare.  The  common  earthen  vcflels  arc  fuf  jed 
to  have  their  glazing  corroded,  and  arc  fo  extremely  I 

porous,  aa  readily  to  imbibe  and  retain  a good  quan- 
tity of  the  liquor ; metallic  vcflels  are  particularly  apt 
to  be  corroded  by  thefe  acid  kinds  of  juices. 

Thefe  juices  are  fo  vifcid,  and  abound  fo  much  with 
heterogeneous  matter,  of  a quite  different  nature  from 
any  thing  faline,  that  a pellicle,  or  pure  feline  incru- 
ftaiion  upon  the  furfacc,  is  in  vain  impeded.  Boer- 
baave,  therefore,  and  the  more  expert  writers  in  phar- 
maceutical cheraiftry,  with  great  judgment  dired  cbe 
evaporation  of  the  fuperfluous  moitlurc  to  be  continued 
X x 2 until 
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part  of  Glauber’s  (alt,  cfpecially  if  the  evaporation  be 
. long  protra&c'T.  yH 

The  fait  of  borax  to  the  tafte  appears  to  he  a neu*^^** 
tral ; but  when  it  is  examined  by  alkalis,  it  (hows  the  t 

properties  of  an  acid,  effervefeing,  uniting,  and  cry- 
ftailizing  with  them,  and  it  deftroys  their  alkaline  qua- 
lity. it  diffolves  both  in  water  and  fpirit  of  wine,  al- 
though not  very  readily  in  cither. 

The  virtues  attributed  to  it  may  in  fome  degree  be 
inferred  from  the  name  of  fedative,  by  which  it  was 
long  diftinguifhed.  It  has  been  fuppofed  lobe  a mill 
anodyne,  to  diminifti  febrile  heat,  to  prevent  or  re- 
move delirium,  and  to  atlay,  at  leaf!  for  fome  time, 
fpafmodical  affections,  particularly  thofe  whLh  are  the 
attendants  of  hypochondriacs  and  hyileria.  It  may  be 
given  in  doles  from  two  to  twenty  grains. 
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until  the  matter  has  acquired  the  confidence  of  cream. 
If  it  be  now  fuiTered  to  ftand  for  »n  hour  or  two  in  a 
warm  place,  it  will,  notwithftanding  the  former  depu- 
rations, depofitc  a freih  fediment,  from  which  it  fhonU 
be  warily  decanted  before  it  be  put  into  the  veffcl  in 
which  it  is  dcfigncd  to  be  cryftallized. 

Some  recommend  an  unglazed  earthen  vcflcl  as  pre- 
ferable for  this  purpofe  to  a glafa  one  ; the  fmoothnefs 
of  the  latter  being  fuppofed  to  binder  the  fait  from 
(licking  thereto ; while  the  juice  eafily  infinuating  it* 
felf  into  the  pore*  of  the  former,  has  a great  advantage 
of  (hooting  its  faline  fpicuU  to  the  fides.  Others 
(lightly  incmtlate  the  fides  and  bottom  of  whatever 
vefTcl  they  ^mploy  with  a certain  mineral  fait,  which 
greatly  difpofci  the  juice  to  cryflallize,  to  which  of  it- 
felf  it  is  very  averfe  ; but  this  addition  is,  with  regard 
to  its  medical  virtue,  quite  different  from  the  fait  here 
intended. 

The  liquor  which  remains  after  the  crystallization 
may  be  depurated  by  a gentle  colaturc,  and  after  due 
infpiflation  fet  to  (hoot  again  ; when  a farther  produce 
of  cryftali  will  be  obtained. 

The  procefs  for  obtaining  this  fait  is  very  tedious  $ 
and  the  quantity  of  (alt  which  the  juices  afford  is  ex- 
tremely fmall : hence  they  are  hardly  ever  made  or  ex- 
pelled in  the  (hops.  They  may  be  fomewhat  fooner 
feparated  from  the  mucilage  and  other  feculcncies, 
by  clarification  with  whites  of  eggs,  and  by  adding 
very  pure  white  clay. 

In  the'  manner  above  deferibed,  falls  may  alfo  be 
obtained  from  other  acid,  auftere,  and  hittcriJh  plants, 
which  contain  but  a fmall  quantity  of  oiL 
. The  virtues  of  the  effential  falts  have  not  been  dif- 
fidently determined  from  experience.  This  much, 
however,  is  certain,  that  they  do  not,  as  has  been  fup- 
pofed, poffefsthe  virtues  of  the  fubjerts  entire,  except- 
ing only  the  acids  and  fweets.  The  others  feem  to 
be  almofl  all  of  them  nearly  fimilar,  whatever  plant 
they  were  obtained  from.  In  watery  ext  rads  of  worm- 
wood, carduus,  camomile,  and  many  other  vegetables, 
kept  for  fome  time  in  a foft  (late,  there  may  be  obfer- 
ved  fine  faline  effiorefeenecs  on  the  fnrface,  which 
have  all  nearly  the  fame  tafte,  fomewhat  of  the  nitrous 
kind.  They  are  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  in  reality  no 
more  than  an  impure  fpeciei  of  volatile  nitre  (that  is, 
a fait  com pofed  of  the  nitrous  acid  and  volatile  alkali): 
thofe  which  were  examined  by  the  chemifts  of  the 
French  academy  deflagrated  in  the  fire,  and  being  tri- 
turated with  fixed  alkali,  exhaled  an  urinous  odour ; 
plain  marks  of  their  containing  thofe  twoingtedients. 

A<\d  fait  of  borax.  Succ. 

Take  of  borax,  an  ounce  and  a half ; warm  fpring- 
water,  one  pound.  Mix  them  in  a glafs  veffcl,  that 
the  borax  may  be  diffolved  ; then  pour  into  it  three 
drams  of  the  concentrated  acid  of  vitriol : evaporate 
the  liquor  till  a pellicle  appears  upon  it ; after  this 
let  it  remain  at  reft  till  the  cryftals  be  formed.  Let 
them  be  walked  with  cold  water,  and  kept  for  ufe. 
This  fait,  which  has  long  been  known  by  the  title 
of  the  fedative fait  of  H amber g,  is  not  unfrequently  formed 
by  fublimation  : but  the  procefs  by  rryilaUization  here 
directed  is  lefs  troublefome,  though  the  fait  proves 
generally  lefs  white,  and  is  apt  Ukcwiie  to  retain  a 


Purified fal  ammoniac.  Succ. 

Diffolvc  fal  ammoniac  in  fpring-water;  (train  the  li- 
quor  through  paper ; evaporate  it  to  drynefs  in  a * 
glafs  veffcl  by  means  of  a moderate  fire. 

The  fal  ammoniac  imported  from  the  Mediterranean 
often  contains  fuch  impurities  as  to  render  the  above 
procefs  neceffary  ; but  that  which  is  prepated  in  Bri- 
tain from  foot  and  fea-falt,  is  in  general  brought  to 
market  in  a (late  of  very  great  purity.  Hence  this 
procefs  is  now  altogether  omitted  both  in  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  pharmacopeias.  It  furnifhes,  however* 
when  neceffary,  an  eafy  and  effectual  mode  of  obtain- 
ing a pure  ammonia  muriata. 

Chap.  VIII.  Magnefia. 

White  magnefia . 

Take  of  bitter  purging  fait,  kali,  each  two  pounds  ; 248" 

diddled  water,  boiling,  20  pints.  Diffolvc  the  bit- 
ter fait  and  the  kali  feparatcly  in  10  pints  of  water, 
and  filter  through  paper  ; then  mix  them.  Boil  the 
liquor  a little  while,  and  drain  it  while  hot  through 
licen,  upon  which  will  remain  the  white  magnefia  ; 
then  wa(h  away,  by  repeated  affufions  of  diltwed  wa- 
ter, the  vitnolated  kali.  L . 

Take  of  bitter  purging  fait,  purified  fixed  vegetable 
alkali,  equal  weights.  Diffolvc  them  fepar.  tely  in 
double  their  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  let  the 
liquor  be  drained  or  otherwise  freed  from  the  feces  ; 
then  mix  them,  and  inftantly  add  eight  times  their 
quantity  of  warm  water.  Let  the  liquor  boil  a. 
little,  ftirring  it  very  well  at  the  (ame  time  ; then 
let  it  reft  till  the  heat  be  fomewhat  diminished  ; af- 
ter which  drain  it  through  a cloth:  the  magnefia 
will  remain  upon  the  cloth,  and  it  is  to  be  wafhed 
with  pure  water  till  it  be  altogether  void  of  (aline 
tafte.  E. 

The  proceffes  here  directed  by  the  London  and  E« 
dinbwrgh  colleges  are  nearly  the  (ame  ; but  the  former 
feem  to  have  improved  fomewhat  on  the  Utter,  both 
in  Amplifying  the  procefs,  and  in  the  employment  of 
diftiUed  water. 

The  bitter  cathartic  faltt  or  Epfom  falit  is  a combi- 
nation of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  magnefia.  hr  this  pro- 
cefs, then,  a double  ele&ive  attraction  takes  pLce  : the 

vitriolic 
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vitriolic  acid  forfakes  the  magnefia,  and  joini  the  mild 
alkali,  for  which  it  hai  a greater  attrition  awhile  the 
magnefia  in  its  turn  unites  with  the  fixed  air  difchar- 
iged  from  the  mild  alkali,  and  ready  to  be  abforbed  by 
any  fubfiance  with  which  it  can  combine. 

We  have  therefore  two  new  produ&s,  viz.  a vitriol- 
atcd  tartar,  and  magnefia  united  with  fixed  air.  The 
former  is  dfffolved  in  the  water,  and  may  be  preferred 
for  ufe  ; the  latter,  as  being  much  left  foluble,  finks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vcffel.  The  intention  of  employing 
fuch  a large  quantity  of  water  and  of  the  boiling  is, 
that  the  vitriolated  tartar  may  be  all  thoroughly  dif- 
folvcd ; this  fait  being  foJcarcely  foluble  in  water,  that 
without  this  expedient  a part  of  it  might  be  precipi- 
tated along  with  the  magnefia.  It  might  perhaps  lie 
more  convenient  to  employ  the  mineral  alkali  ; which 
forming  a Glauber’s  fait  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  would 
require  lefs  water  for  its  fufpenfion.  By  the  after 
ablutions,  however,  the  magnefia  is  fuffidently  freed 
from  any  portion  of  vitriolated  tartar  which  may  have 
adhered  to  it. 

The  ablutions  fhotild  be  mode  with  very  pure  water; 
for  nicer  purpofes  diflillcd  water  may  be  ufed  with  ad- 
vantage t and  foft  water  is  in  every  cafe  neceffary. 
Hard  water  for  this  procefs  is  peculiarly  inadmiffible, 
as  the  principle  in  waters  giving  the  property  called 
hardtuft  is  generally  owing  to  an  imperfect  nitrous 
feknite,  whofe  bafe  is  capable  of  being  difengaged  by 
magnefia  united  with  fixed  air.  For  though  the  at- 
traction of  magnefia  itfelf  to  the  nitrouA  acid  is  not 
greater  than  that  of  calcareous  eat  tbs  ; yet  when  com- 
bined with  fixed  air,  a peculiar  circumftance  intervenes; 
whence  it  is  dcducihle,  that  the  fum  of  the  forces 
tending  to  join  the  calcareous  earth  with  the  air  of  the 
magnefia,  and  the  magnefia  with  the  acid,  h greater 
than  the  fum  of  the  forces  tending  to  join  the  calcare- 
ous earth  with  the  acid,  and  the  magnefia  with  the 
fixed  air. 

This  phenomenon  mud  therefore  depend  on  the  pre- 
fcncc  of  fixed  air,  and  its  greater  attraction  for  lime 
than  for  magnefia.  On  this  account,  if  hard  water  be 
ufedf  a quantity  of  calcareous  earth  ranit  infallibly  be 
depofited  on  the  magnefia  ; while  the  nitrous  acid  with 
which  it  was  combined  in  the  water,  will  in  its  turn 
attach  itfelf  to  a portion  of  the  magnefia,  forming  what 
may  be  called  a nitrous  magnrjia. 

All  the  alkalis,  and  alfo  calcareous  earths,  have  a 
greater  attraction  for  fixed  air  than  magnefia  has : 
Hence,  if  thjp  lait  be  precipitated  from  its  foltuion  in 
acids  by  cauftic  alkali,  it  is  then  procured  free  from 
fixed  air : but  for  this  purpofe  calcination  is  more  ge- 
nerally employed  in  the  manner  deferibed  in  the  pro- 
cefs  which  next  follows.  MagneGa  is  fcarcely  at  all 
falabic  in  water : the  infinitely  fmall  portion  which 
this  fluid  is  capable  of  taking  up,  is  owing  to  the  fix- 
ed air  of  the  magnefia;  aod  it  has  been  lately  difeover- 
cd,  that  water  impregnated  with  this  acid  is  capable#of 
diflolving  a confiderable  portion  : for  this  purpofe  it 
is  necefl'ary  to  employ  magnefia  already  fat urated  with 
fixed  air,  as  magnefia  deprived  of  this  air  would  quick- 
ly ab (tract  it  from  the  water,  whereby  the  force  of  the 
latter  would  be  very  confiderably  dinuniflted.  Such  a 
folution  of  maguefia  might  be  ufcful  for  fcvcral  pur- 
pofet  in  medicine. 
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Majnefia  U the  fame  fpecic.  of  ctrth  wnh  that  ob-  Prep—a- 
taintd  from  the  mother. Icy  of  nitre,  which  waj  forth  n'.rd 
fercral  yen  a celebrated  fee  ret  in  the  hands  of  fome 
particular  perfon.  abroad.  Hoffman,  who  defcribea  —ly— . 
the  preparation,  of  the  nitmua  magnefia,  gives  it  the 
chandler  of  an  ufcful  antacid,  a fafe  and  inoffenlive 
laxative  in  dole.  of  a dram  or  two,  and  a diaphoretic 
and  diuretic  when  given  in  fmaller  dofes  of  i ; or  20 
f rains-  Since  his  time,  it  has  had  1 confidence  place 
in  the  pndlice  of  foreign  phytiriani ; and  it  now  in 
great  elleem  among  us,  particularly  in  heart  burns, 
and  for  preventing  or  removing  the  many  diforden 
which  children  arc  fo  frequently  thrown  into  from  a 
redundance  of  acid  humours  in  the  firft  pillages  : it  is 
preferred,  on  account  of  it.  laxative  quality,  to  the 
common  abforbents,  which,  tinlefs  gentle  purgatives 
be  occalinnally  given  to  carry  them  off,  are  apt  to 
lodge  in  the  body,  and  occalion  a coilivcnefs  vrr,  de- 
trimental  to  infants. 


Magnefia  alba,  when  prepared  in  perfc&ion,  is  a 
while  and  very  fubtile  earth,  perfetlly  void  of  fmrll 
or  tafte,  of  the  clafs  of  thofe  which  diffolve  in  acids. 
Itdiflblvea  freely  even  in  the  vitriolic  acid  ; which,  in 
the  common  way  of  making  folution*,  takes  up  only 
an  inconfiderable  portion  of  other  earths.  Combined 
with  this  acid,  it  forms  the  bitter  purging  or  Epfom 
fait,  very  csiily  foluble  in  water ; while  the  common 
abforbents  form  with  the  fime  acid  almoft  infipid  con- 
cretes, very  difficult  of  folution.  Solution*  of  magne- 
fia in  all  acids  are  bitter  and  purgative,  while  thofe  of 
the  other  earths  are  more  or  lefs  auftcrc  and  sftringent. 
A large  dofe  of  magnefia,  if  the  ftomach  contain  no 
acid  to  diflblvc  ic,  does  not  purge  or  produce  any  Ten- 
Able  effeft  ; a moderate  one,  if  an  acid  be  lodged 
there,  or  if  acid  liquors  be  taken  after  it,  procures 
fereral  (tools ; whereas  the  common  abforbents,  in  the 
famccircumltances,  inftcad  of  loofening,  bind  the  belly. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  magnefia  is  fpecifically 
different  from  the  other  earths,  and  that  it  ia  applicable 
to  feveral  ufcful  purpofes  in  medicine. 

Magnefia  was  formerly  made  with  the  mother- water 
of  nitre  evaporated  to  drynefs,  or  precipitated  by  a 
fixed  alkali.  It  has  gone  under  different  names,  as  the 
white  powder  of  the  Count  of  Palma,  powder  of  fenlinelle , 
polytbrtjl,  laxative  powder,  dee.  It  feema  to  have  got 
the  character  white,  to  diilinguifh  it  from  the  dark  co- 
lourcd  mineral  called  alfo  magnefia  or  manganefn  a fub- 
ftance  poffefling  very  different  properties.  We  have 
not  heard  that  pure  native  magnefia  has  been  found  in 
its  uncombined  flate.  A combination  of  it  with  ful- 
phur  has  been  difeovered  to  cover  a ftratum  of  coal  at 
Liltry  in  Lower  Normandy.  It  has  alfo  been  found 
in  certain  Terpentine  earths  in  Saxony,  and  in  marly 
susd  alum  earths. 


Cah  me  J magnefia . 

Take  of  white  magnefia,  four  ounces.  Expofe  it  to  249? 
a ftrong  heat  for  two  hours ; and,  when  cold,  fet  it 
by.  Keep  it  in  a vcffel  dofcly  flopped.  L. 

Let  magnefia,  put  into  a crucible,  be  continued  in  a 
Ted  heat  for  two  hours  ; then  put  it  up  in  clofc  glafs 
vtficts.  E.  * 

By  this  prooefa  the  magnefia  is  freed  of  fixed  airs. 

which)  according  to  Dr  Black’s  experiments,  confti- 

Lutc*. 
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tutes  about  ^s-ths  of  it«  weight.  A kind  of  opaque 
foggy  vapour  i»  obferved  to  efcapc  during  the  calcina- 
tion, which  is  nothing  elfe  than  a quantity  of  fine  par- 
ticles of  magnefia  buoyed  off  along  with  a ftream  of 
the  difengagcd  air.  About  the  end  of  the  operation, 
the  magnefia  exhibits  a kind  of  luminous  or  phofpho- 
refcent  property  ; and  this  may  be  confidered  as  a 
pretty  cxafi  criterion  of  its  being  deprived  of  air. 

Calcined  magnefia  is  equally  mild  as  when  faturated 
with  fixed  air ; and  this  circumstance  is  fufficient  to 
lifti  a difference  between  it  and  calcareous  earths, 
all  of  which  are  converted  by  calcination  into  a caullic 
quicklime. 

The  cnlcined  magnefia  i*  ufed  for  the  fame  general 
purpofes  as  the  magnefia  combined  with  fixed  air.  In 
certain  attentions  of  the  ftomach,  accompanied  with 
much  flatulence,  the  calcined  magnefia  is  found  pre- 
ferable, not  only  as  containing  more  of  the  resl  earth 
of  magnefia  in  a given  quantity,  hut  as  being  alfo  de- 
prived of  its  air.  It  neutralizes  the  acid  of  the  do- 
mach  without  that  extrication  of  air  which  is  olten  a 
troublefomc  confcqutncc  in  employing  the  aerated 
magnefia  in  thefe  complaints.  It  i»  proper  to  ohferve, 
that  magnefia,  whether  combined  with  or  deprived  of 
fixed  air,  is  fimilar  to  the  mild  calcareous  earths  in 
promoting  and  increafing  putrefaction.  The  fame  has 
even  been  obferved  with  tefpeA  to  the  Epfom  and  force 
other  (alts  which  have  this  earth  for  their  bafe. 

Chap.  IX.  Preparations  of  Sulphur, 

IVaJhed 'flowers  of  fulphur.  L. 

Take  of  (lowers  of  fulphur,  one  pound  j diddled  water, 
four  pints.  Boil  the  (lowers  of  fulphur  a little  while 
in  the  diddled  water  ; then  pour  off  this  water,  and 
walh  off  the  acid  with  cold  water ; ladly,  dry  the 
flowers. 

In  the  former  editions  of  our  pharmacopeias  direc- 
tions were  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  (lowers  of 
fulphur  thcmfelves ; but  as  a large  apparatus  is  necef- 
fary  for  doing  it  with  any  advantage,  it  is  now  fearedy 
ever  attempted  by  the  apothecaries.  When  the 
flowers  are  properly  prepared,  no  change  is  made  on 
the  qualities  of  the  fulphur.  Its  impurities  only  are 
feparated  ; and  at  the  fame  time  it  is  reduced  to  a 
finer  powder  than  it  can  eafily  be  brought  to  by  any 
other  means.  But  as  the  flowers  of  fnlphur  are  gene- 
rally fublimed  in  very  capacious  rooms,  which  contain 
a large  quantity  of  air,  or  in  vcfiels  not  perfectly  clofe, 
fume  of  thofe  that  arife  at  fird  are  apt  to  take  fire, 
and  thus  are  changed  into  a volatile  acid  vapour,  which 
mingling  with  the  flowers  that  fublime  afterwards, 
communicates  to  them  a coofiderable  degree  of  acidity. 
In  this  cafe  the  ablution  here  dire&ed  is  for  the  gene- 
ral. ufe  of  the  medicine  abfolutcly  neceffary  ; for  the 
flowers  thus  tainted  with  acid  fometiincs  o*  cafion 
gi»;  es,  and  may  in  other  refpe&s  be  produ&ive  of 
cffe&s  different  from  thrfe  of  pure  fulphur.  There 
are,  huwever,  fomc  particular  combinations  to  which 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be  better  adapted  when  unwtflied, 
fuch  as  their  union  with  mercury  into  asthiops  mineral ; 
snd  accordingly  for  that  preparation  the  uowadted 
flowers  arc  directed  by  ibe  London  college. 


Part  If, 

Prepart. 


Sulphurated  l alt.  L. 

Tske  of  flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce;  kali, 

ounces.  Mix  the  fait  with  the  melted  fulphur,  by  . v— 
frequently  dirring,  until  they  unite  into  an  uniform  gji 
mats. 

This  preparation,  in  the  former  editions  of  our 
pharmacopoeias,.  had  the  name  of  hepar  fulphoru,  or 
Over  of  fulphur. 

It  is  much  nfore  convenient  to  melt  the  fulphur  firft 
by  itfelf,  and  add  the  fait  of  tartar  by  degrees,  as  here 
directed,  than  to  grind  them  together,  and  afterwards 
endeavour  to  melt  them,  as  ordered  in  former  editioost 
for  in  this  Ud  cafe  the  mixture  will  not  flow  fufficient- 
ly  thin  to  be  properly  united  by  dirring ; and  the  ful* 
phur  cither  takes  fire  or  fublimcs  in  flowers,  which 
probably  has  been  the  reafon  why  fo  large  a propor- 
tion of  it  has  been  commonly  directed.  Even  in  the 
prefent  method  a confiderable  part  of  the  fulphur  will 
be  difiipated  ; and  if  it  were  not,  the  hepar  would  not 
be  of  it6  due  quality  : lor  one  part  of  fulphur  requires 
two  of  the  alkaline  fait  to  tender  it  perfedtly  folublc  in 
water,  which  this  preparation  ought  to  be. 

The  hepar  fulphuria  has  a fetid  fmcll  and  a naufeous 
tafte.  Solutions  of  it  in  water,  made  with  fugsr  into 
a fynip,  have  been  recommended  in  coughs  and  other 
dilorders  of  the  bread.  Our  pharmacopoeias,  never- 
thelefs,  have  defervedly  rejected  this  fyrup,  a*  common 
pra&icc  has  almod  done  the  balfams.  Solutions  of 
the  hepar  in  water  have  been  alfo  recommended  in 
herpetic  and  other  cutaneous  affedions.  Some  phyfi- 
cians  have  even  employed  this  folution,  in  a large  quan- 
tity, as  a bath  for  the  ourc  of  pfora  ; and  in  cafes  of 
tinea  capitis  it  has  often  been  ufed  by  way  of  lotion. 

The  hepar,  digeded  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  im- 
parts a rich  gold  colour,  a warm,  fomewhat  aromatic 
tade,  and  a peculiar,  not  ungrateful  fmcll.  A tincture 
of  this  kind  it  kept  in  the  (hops  under  the  name  of 
another  mineral.  The  hepar  fulphuris  has  been  by 
fomc  drongly  recommended  to  prevent  the  effeds  of 
mineral  poifon. 

Sulphurated  oil  attd ' fulphur i Uni  petroleum.  L. 

Take  of  flowers  of  fulphur,  four  ounces ; olive  oil,  252 
fixteen  ounces.  Boil  the  flowers  of  brimdone  with 
the  oil,  m a pot  (lightly  covered,  until  they  be  united. 

In  the  fame  manner  is  made  fulphur uted  petroleum. 

Thefe  articles  arc  analogous  to  what  had  formerly 
a place  in  our  pharmacopoeias  under  the  titles  of  halfa- 
mum  julpburu  jimplex,  craffum , et  Barbadtnft.  And,  be- 
(idea  thefe,  s place  was  alfo  given  to  the  bufamum  ful» 
phurit  anijatum,  tertbinthi/uiimm , &c.  While  thefe  ar- 
ticles, however,  are  now  bauiihed  from  our  pharma- 
copoeias, even  thofe  retained  are  Ida  in  ufe  than 
formerly.  ' 

Thefe  preparations  are  more  conveniently  and  fafely 
made  in  a tall  giafs  body,  with  the  mouth  at  lead  an 
inch  in  diameter,  than  in 'the  circulatory  or  clofe  vcf- 
fcls  in  which  they  have  commonly  been  di reded  to  be 
prc;>ared : for  w hen  the  fulphur  and  oil  begin  to  adt 
vehemently  upon  each  other,  they  not  only  ratify  into 
a large  voluple,  but  likewise  throw  out  impetuoudy 
great  quantities  of  an  eladic  vapour ; which,  if  the 
vcffcls  he  dofed,  or  the  orifices  not  fufficient  to  allow 

it 
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Pr«p*n.  ^ B fre«  exit,  will  iVsIKMy  burft  them.  Hoffman  re- 
Com&ofi.  ty11  * remirkxble  hiftory  of  the  effe&i  of  in  ac- 
fact'  of  this  kind.  In  the  veffcl  nbove  recommended 

- the  procefs  msy  he  completed,  without  dinger,  in  four 
or  five  hour*,  by  duly  manikin?  the  fire,  which  (hould 
be  very  gentle  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards  increafed 
fo  as  to  make  the  oil  juft  bu‘ hie  or  boil  ; in  which 
ftate  it  (hould  be  kept  till  ail  the  fulphur  appears  to 
be  taken  up. 

Effential  oils,  employed  at  menftrua  for  fulphur, 
undergo  a great  alteration  from  the  degree  of  heat  ne» 
eeffary  for  enabling  them  to  diffolvc  the  fulphur  j and 
hence  the  balfams  have  not  near  fo  much  of  their  fla- 
vour aa  might  be  expe&ed.  It  (hould  therefore  feem 
more  eligible  to  add  a proper  quantity  of  the  effential 
oil#  to  the  Ample  balfam  : tbefe  readily  incorporate  by 
a gentle  warmth,  if  the  veffel  be  now  and  then  (haken. 
We  may  thus  compofc  a balfam  more  elegant  than 
thofe  made  in  the  manner  formerly  recommended,  and 
which  retains  fo  much  of  the  flavour  of  the  oil  a*  is  in 
fome  raeafure  fufficient  to  cover  the  tafte  of  the  fulphur, 
and  render  it  Aipportable. 

The  balfam  s of  fulphur  have  been  ftrongly  recom- 
mended in  coughs,  confumptionv,  and  other  diforders 
of  the  breaft  an  1 lungs ; but  the  reputation  which  they 
have  had  in  thefe  cafes  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
built  on  any  fair  trial  or  experience  of  tbeir  virtues. 
They  are  manifeftly  hot,  acrimonious,  and  irritating ; 
nod  therefore  (hould  be  ufed  with  the  utmoft  caution. 
They  have  frequently  been  found  to  injure  the  appe- 
tite,  offend  the  ftomach  and  vifeera,  parch  the  body, 
and  eccafion  third  and  febrile  heats.  The  dofe  of  the 
fimple  balfam  is  from  ten  to  forty  drops ; thofe  with 
effential  oils  are  not  given  in  above  half  thefe  quantities. 
Externally,  they  are  employed  for  deanfing  and  heal- 
ing foul  running  ulcers.  Boerhaave  conje&ures  that 
their  ufe  in  thefe  cafes  gave  occafion  to  the  yirtues 
ale n bed  to  them  when  taken  internally. 

Precipitated  fulphur.  L. 

>53  Take  of  fulphurated  kali,  fix  ounces ; diftilled  water, 
one  pound  and  a half;  vitriolic  acid,  diluted,  as 
much  as  is  fufficient.  Boil  the  fulphurated  kali  in 
the  diflilled  water  until  it  be  diflolved.  Filter  the 
liquor  through  paper,  to  which  add  the  vitriolic 
acid.  Wa(h  the  precipitated  powder  by  often  pour- 
ing on  water  till  it  becomes  inftpid. 

Thii  preparation  is  not  fo  white  as  that  of  the  laft 
pharmacopoeia,  which  was  made  with  quicklime;  and 
which  in  fome  pharmacopoeias  had  the  name  of  mUk  of 
fulphur . 

Pure  milk  of  fulphur  is  not  different  in  quality  from 
pure  fulphur  icfelf ; to  which  it  is  preferred  in  un- 
guents, &c.  only  on  account  of  its  colour.  The  white- 
nefs  does  not  proceed  from  the  fulphur  having  loft  any 
of  its  parts  in  the  operation,  or  from  any  new  matter 
fuperadded : fot  if  common  fulphur  be  ground  with 
alkaline  falts,  and  fet  to  fublimc,  it  rifes  of  a white  like 
colour,  the  whole  quantity  of  the  alkali  remaining 
unchanged  ; and  if  the  milk  be  melted  with  a gentle  fire, 
it  returns  into  yellow  fulphur  again. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  name  leu  fulpburu , or 
milk  cf  fulphur , applied  among  us  to  the  precipitate, 
is  by  the  French  writers  confined  to  the  white  liquor 
before  the  precipitate  has  fallen  from  it* 
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Chap.  X.  Preparations  of  Antimony.  To^md 

Aktimony  is  composed  of  a metal,  united  with 

fulphur  or  common  brimftone.  — 

If  powdered  antimony  be  expofed  to  a gentle  fire,  the  254 
fulphur  exhales ; the  metallic  part  remaining  in 
form  of  a while  calx,  reducible,  by  proper  fluxes, 
into  a whitilh  brittte  metal,  called  regulu t.  This  it 
readily  diftnguiftied  from  the  other  bodies  of  thst 
daft,  by  its  nut  being  foluble  in  aquafortis;  its  pro- 
per menftruum  is  aqm-regia. 

If  aqua-regia  be  poured  on  crude  antimony,  the  me- 
tallic part  will  be  diflolved  ; and  the  fulphur  thrown 
out,  partly  to  the  tides  of  the  vefTcl,  and  partly  to 
the  furface  of  the  liquor,  in  the  form  of  a greyifh 
yellow  fubflance.  This,  fepa  rated  and  purified  by 
fublimation,  appears  on  all  trial*  the  fame  with  pure 
common  brimflone. 

The  metal  freed  from  the  fulphur  naturally  blended 
with  it,  and  afterward*  fufed  with  common  brim- 
Hone,  rc fumes  the  appearance  and  qualities  of  crude 
antimony. 

The  antimonial  metal  is  a medicine  of  the  greateft 
power  of  any  known  fubftance  ; a quantity  too  minute 
to  be  fenfibic  in  the  tendered  balance,  is  capable  of 
producing  violent  effects,  if  taken  diflolved,  or  in  a 
foluble  date.  If  given  in  fucb  a form  as  to  be  irome- 
diately  mifcible  with  the  animal  fluids,  it  proves 
violently  emetic  ; if  fo  managed  as  to  be  more  (lowly 
afted  on,  cathartic  ; and  in  either  cafe,  if  the  dofe  be 
extremely  fmall,  diaphoretic.  Thus,  though  vegetable 
acids  extraft  fo  little  from  thia  metal,  that  the  remain* 
der  fee  ms  to  have  loft  nothing  of  its  weight,  the  tinc- 
tures prove  in  large  dofes  ftrongly  emetic,  and  in 
fmallcr  ones  powerfully  diaphoretic.  The  regulus  has 
been  caft  into  the  form  of  pills,  which  a&cd  as  vio- 
lent cathartics,  though  without  fufi'ering  any  fenfible 
diminution  of  weight  in  their  paffage  through  thebodyi 
and  this  repeatedly  for  a great  number  of  times. 

This  metal,  divefted  of  the  inflammable  principle 
which  it  has  in  common  with  other  metallic  bodies 
that  are  reducible  to  a calx,  becomes  indiftolubie  and 
inactive.  The  calx,  nevertheless,  urged  with  a ftrong 
fire,  melts  into  a glafs,  which  is  as  eafy  of  dilution, 
and  as  violent  in  operation,  as  the  regulus  itfelf : the 
glafs,  thoroughly  mixed  with  fuch  fubftances  u pre- 
vent its  folubility,  as  wax,  refio,  and  the  like,  is  again 
rendered  mild. 

Vegetable  acids,  as  has  already  been  obferved, 
diflolvc  but  an  extremely  minute  portion  of  this  me- 
tal : the  folution  neveithclels  is  powerfully  emetic  and 
cathartic.  The  nitrous  and  vitriolic  acids  only  cor- 
rode it  into  a powder,  to  which  they  adhere  fo  (light- 
ly aa  to  be  feparable  in  a confiderable  degree  by  wa- 
ter, and  totally  by  fire,  leaving  the  regulus  in  form 
of  a calx  fimilar  to  that  prepared  by  fire  alone.  The 
marine  acid  has  a very  different  effect : this  reduce# 
the  regulus  into  a violent  corrofive  ; and  though  it 
difficultly  unites,  yet  it  adheres  fo  very  elofeiy  as  not 
to  be  feparable  by  any  ablution,  nor  by  fire,  the  rc- 
gulus  anting  along  with  it.  The  nitrous  or  vitriolic 
acids  expel  the  marine,  and  thus  reduce  the  corrofive 
into  a calx  fimilar  to  the  foregoing. 

Sulphur  remarkably  abates  the  power  of  this  me- 
tal ; and  hence  crude  antimony,  in  which  the  regu- 
1 - luf 
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Treyara-  lag  appears  to  be  combined  with  fulphur,  from  one* 
C°m  *oC  ^ourt^  lo  onc*^a^  *l®  weight,  proves  altogether  mild, 
tim*  If  a part  of  the  firlphur  be  taken  away  by  fuch  ope* 

« -y  i rations  as  do  not  deftroy  or  calcine  the  metal,  the  re* 
training  mafs  becomes  proportionally  more  active. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  may  be  expelled  by  de* 
fligration  with  nitre  : the  larger  the  quantity  of  nitre, 
to  a certain  point,  the  more  of  the  fulphur  will  be 
diflipated,  and  the  preparation  will  be  the  more  atlive. 
If  the  quantity  of  nitre  be  more  than  fufficient  to 
confume  the  fulphur,  the  reft  of  it,  deflagrating  with 
the  inflammable  principle  of  the  rtgulus  itfelf,  renders 
it  again  mild. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  is  like  wife  abforbed  in  fu- 
sion by  certain  metals  and  by  alkaline  (alts.  Thefe 
lall,  when  united  with  fulphur,  prove  a menftruum 
for  all  the  metals  (zinc  excepted)  ; and  hence,  if  the 
fufion  be  long  continued,  the  regulus  is  taken  up,  and 
rendered  foluble  in  water. 

From  thefe  particulars  with  refpett  to  antimony,  it 
may  naturally  be  concluded,  that  it  not  only  fumifhe* 
us  with  an  ufcful  and  active  medicine,  but  that  it  may 
alfo  be  exhibited  for  medical  purpofes  under  a great 
variety  of  different  forms,  and  that  the  effcAs  of  thefe 
will  be  confidcrably  diver tified.  And  this  has  in  rea* 
lity  been  the  cafe.  For  further  information  refpe&ing 
antimony,  and  its  ufes  in  medicine,  we  refer  our  read* 
ers  to  the  articles  Antimony  ; Materia  Medio, 
p.  653,  &c. ; and  Chemistry-Tm/cx.  But  although 
there  is  perhaps  no  preparation  there  mentioned,  which 
is  not  fitted  to  fenre  fome  ufcful  purpofc } yet  the  colleges 
both  of  London  and  Edinburgh  have  now  reftri&ed 
the  number  of  preparations  in  their  pharmacopoeias 
to  a few  only.  And  it  is  highly  proba'le,  that  from 
the  proper  employment  of  them,  every  ufeful  purpofe 
to  be  anfwered  by  antimony  may  be  accomplifhcd. 

Calcined  antimony.  L. 

*55  Take  of  antimony,  powdered,  eight  ounces ; nitre, 
powdered,  two  pounds.  Mix  them,  and  call  the 
mixture  by  degrees  into  a red  hot  crucible.  Burn 
the  white  matter  about  half  an  hour  ; and,  when 
cold,  powder  it } after  which  walh  it  with  diliillcd 
water. 

In  the  lad  edition  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia 
this  preparation  had  the  name  of  calx  of  antimony  ; and 
it  may  be  confidered  aa  at  leali  very  nearly  approach* 
ing  to  fome  other  antimonials  of  the  old  pharmaco- 
peias, particularly  to  the  nitrated  diaphoretic  antirao* 
ny,  waffied  ditto,  and  ftihiated  nitre  { none  of  which 
are  now  received  as  feparate  formulas  of  our  pharma- 
copccia,  and  indeed  even  the  calx  of  antimony  itfelf, 
at  lead  as  thus  prepared,  has  now  no  place  in  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia. 

The  calx  of  antimony,  when  freed  by  wafhing  from 
the  falinc  matter,  is  extremely  mild,  if  not  altogether 
inactive.  Hoffman,  Lcmcry,  and  others,  affurc  us, 
that  they  have  never  experienced  from  it  any  fuch 
effetts  as  its  ufual  title  imports  : Roerhaave  declares, 
that  it  is  a mere  metallic  earth,  entirely  deflitute  of 
ail  medicinal  virtue : and  the  committee  of  the  Lon. 
don  college  admit  that  it  has  no  fcnGblc  operation. 
The  common  dofe  is  from  five  grains  to  a fcruple,  or 
half  a dram ; though  Wilfon  relates,  that  he  has 
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known  it  given  by  half  ounces,  and  repeated  two  orMepm. 
three  times  a day,  for  feveral  days  together.  “J5 

Some  report  that  this  calx,  by  keeping  for  a length ' 
of  time,  contrails  an  emetic  quality  : From  whence  — v— 
it  has  been  concluded,  that  the  powers  of  the  regu- 
iine  part  arc  not  entirely  deftroyed ; that  the  prepa* 
ration  has  the  virtues  of  other  antimonials  which  are 
given  as  alteratives ; that  is,  in  fuch  fmaii  dofes  aa  not 
to  Simulate  the  primx  vix  ; and  that  therefore  dia- 
phoretic antimony,  or  calcined  antimony,  as  it  is  now 
more  properly  ftylcd,  is  certainly  among  the  mildeft 
preparations  of  that  mineral,  and  may  be  ufed  for 
children,  and  fimilar  delicate  confiitutioni  where  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines  arc  cafily  affe&cd.  The  ob- 
fervations,  however,  from  which  thefe  conclufions  are 
drawn,  does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded : Ludovi. 
ci  relates,  that  after  keeping  the  powder  for  four 
years,  it  proved  as  mild  as  at  tirft:  and  the  Strafburgh 
pharmacopoeia,  with  good  reafon,  fufpects,  that  where 
the  calx  has  proved  emetic,  it  had  either  been  given 
in  fuch  cafes  aa  would  of  themfelvcs  have  been  at- 
tended with  this  fymptom  (for  the  great  alexiphannac 
virtues  attributed  to  it  have  occasioned  it  to  be  ex- 
hibited even  in  the  more  dangerous  malignant  fevers* 
and  other  diforders  which  are  frequently  accompanied 
with  vomiting)  j or  that  it  had  not  been  fufficiently 
calcined,  or  perfe&ly  freed  from  fuch  part  of  the  re- 
gulus as  might  remain  uncalcined.  The  uncalcined 
part  being  gruffer  than  the  true  calx,  the  reparation  is 
effe&ed  by  often  wafhing  witlr  water,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  directed  for  fsparating  earthy  powders  from 
their  groffer  parts. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  when  diaphoretic  onti* 
mony  is  prepared  with  nitre  abounding  with  fea-falt, 
of  which  all  the  common  nitre  contains  fome  portion, 
the  medicine  has  proved  violently  emetic.  This  ef- 
fe&  is  not  owing  to  any  particular  quality  of  the  fea* 
fait,  but  to  its  quantity,  by  which  the  proportion  of  the 
nitre  to  the  antimony  is  rendered  lefs. 

The  nitrum  Jlibiatumt  as  it  was  called,  it  produced  by 
the  deflagration  of  the  fulphur  of  the  antimony  witrt 
the  nitre,  in  the  fame  manner  a*  the  fa/^o/ychrrjt,  from 
which  it  differs  no  otherwife  than  in  retaining  fome 
portion  of  the  atitimonial  calx. 

Notwithllanding  the  doubt9  entertained  by  fome 
rcfpctting  the  activity  of  the  antimonium  calcinatum, 
yet  the  London  college  have  in  our  opinion  done  right 
in  retaining  it.  For  while  it  is  on  all  hands  allowed 
that  it  is  the  mildeft  of  our  antimonials,  there  are 
ferae  accurate  obfervers  who  confiderit  as  by  no  means 
inefficacious.  Thus  Dr  Healde  tells  us,  that  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  employing  it  for  upwards  of  40 
yeais,  and  in  mnch  deceived,  if,  when  genuine,  it  be 
not  produ&ive  of  good  effeds. 


titrated  calx  of  antimony.  E. 

Take  of  antimony  calcined  for  making  the  glafs  of 
antimony,  and  nitre,  equal  weights.  Having  mixed, 
and  put  them  into  a crucible,  let  them  he  heated, 
fo  that  the  matter  lhall  be  of  a red  colour  for  an 
hour ; then  let  it  be  taken  out  of  the  crucible,  and, 
after  beating  it,  waih  it  repeatedly  with  warm  water 
till  it  be  infipid. 

Although  thic  preparation  agrees  nearly  in  name  with 
* the 
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kbe  preceding,  and  lias  been  confidered  as  being  nearly  Here  the  antimonia!  lulphur  ia  almoft  totally  con- 
.l— — ju  ^ compete  calx  of  antimony,  yet  there  can  be  no  fumed,  and  the  metallic  part  left  diverted  of  iu  cor* 
doubt  that  it  it  a medicine  of  a much  more  a&ivc  reftor.  Thefe  preparations,  given  from  two  to  fix, 
L-  nature  than  the  former;  and  in  place  of  being  one  grains,  generally  e&  as  violent  emetic*,  grestfr  dif. 
of  the  mildeft  of  the  antimonia]*,  it  often  operate*  ordering  the  conftrttrtion.  But  the  operation,  like 
with  great  violence  when  given  in  doles  of  a few  that  of  every  preparation  of  antimony  whflfe  reguhne 
grains  only,  patt  is  not  joined  with  an  acid,  muff  be  liable  to  va- 

But  at  the  effc&i  of  every  preparation  of  antimony,  nation*,  according  to  the  quantity  and  condition  of 
not  already  conjoined  with  an  acid,  mud  depend  on  the  acid  in  the  ftomach.  Their  principal  ufc  i»  in 
the  quantity  and  condition  of  the  acid  in  the  ftomach,'  maniacal  cafes,  as  the  bafts  of  feme  other  prepara- 
fo  the  ablution  of  the  bafe  of  the  nitre  in  this  proccfs  tions  ; and  emong  the  farriers,  who  frequently  give 
gives  fuH  power  to  the  acid  of  the  ftomach  to  aft  as  to  horfes  an  ounce  or  two  a day,  divided  mto  diffc- 
'far  as  ; office  on  rhe  calx  ; whereas,  when  the  un*  rent  doles  as  an  alterative : in  thefe,  and  othrr  qua- 
•wafhed  calx  ia  employed,  a great  quantity  of  the  acsd  drnpeds,  this  medicine  ads  chiefly  aa  a diaphoretic, 
in  the  ftomach  is  neutralized  by  the  alkaline  bafe  of  The  chr  mills  have  been  accuiloraed  to  make  the 
the  nitre  adhering  to  the  calx.  The  nitrated  calx  of  tin-  crocus  with  X lefs  proportion  of  nitre  than  what  is 
timony  is  fupppfed  to  be  nearly  the  Dime  with  the  article  directed  above ; and  without  any  farther  melting  than 
which  has  been  fo  jr.uch  celebrated,  and  has  had  fuch  what  enfues  from  the  heat  which  the  matter  acquires 
ftn  extenfive  fale  under  the  title  of  Dr  Jamtt' / fever  by  deflagration,  which,  when  the  quantity  is  large, 
fonuder.  And  it  was  as  an  article  which  might  be  n very  conDder»hle  : a Kttic  common  fait  is  added  to 
‘employed  in  the  place  of  James’s  powder,  that  the  promote  the  fution.  The  mixture  is  put  by  de- 
Edinburgh  college  rotrodifccd  this  into  their  pharma-  gTees  into  an  iton  p<*  or  mortar,  fomewhat  heat, 
coporia.  There  is,  however,  reafcn  to  believe,  that  cd,  and  placed  under  a chimney:  when  the  firft 
the  preparation  of  James’*  powder  is  fomewhat  diffc-  ladleful  is  in,  a piece  of  lighted  charcoal  is  thrown 
rent  from  that  here  directed  ; but  their  effiels,  ns  far  to  it,  which  fcU  the  matter  on  fire ; the  reft  of  the 
as  our  obfervation  goes,  appear  to  be  very  ncarfy  the  mixture  ia  then  added  by  little  and  little ; the  defla- 
gration is  foon  over,  and  the  whole  appears  in  perfect 
fufion  : when  cold,  a cenliderable  quantity  of  fcoritt 
is  found  on  the  furface  ; which  fcorie  areeaftly  knock- 
ed off  with  a hammer.  The  crocus  prepared  after 
this  manner  is  of  S redder  colour  than  that  of  the 
former  editions  of  the  London  pharmacopce’a.  And 


fame. 

The  nitrated  calx  of  antimony  has  been  thought  by 
feme  preferable  to  emetic  tartar,  where  the  permanent 
effeft*  of  a long- con  tinned  naufea  arc  required,  anil 
where  We  wifh  our  nntimonials  to  pafs  the  pylorus  and 
produce  purging.  But,  like  every  other  preprration 


where  the  reguline  part  is  only  rendered  active  by  the  indeed  the  method  now  dire&ed  by  the  London  col- 
acitl  in  the  ftcanach,  the  nitrated  calx  of  antimony  is  in  lege  may  be  confidered  as  founded  on  this : It  differs 
all  cafes  of  uncertain  operation:  fumetimes- proving  per*  principally  from  that  of  the*  Edinburgh  college  in  the 
feftly  inert,  and  at  oaher  time#  very  violent  in  its  ef-  employment  of  the  fea-falt,  by  wbicn  the  proccfs  is 
fe&s.  The  dofe  is  generally  10  or  12  grains,  and  much  facilitated, 
this  ia  often  given  all  at  once  j an  inconvenience  not 

attending  the  emetic  tartar;  the  quantity  and  effects  Mvrtatta  anhmctoj,  L. 

of  which  wc  cn  generally  meafurc  with  furprifing  mi-  TiVr  of  the  crocu,  of  untimony,  powdered  j vitriolic 
Sotrncfs.  tcid,  ench  one  pound  ■,  dry  fca-falt,  two  pound,. 

.v-  _ »»•  , 


There  i£  however,  reafon  to  believe,  that  by  means 
of  James’s  powder,  and  rhe  nitrated  calx,  an  artificial 
termination  of  fever  is  fnmetimes  accomplished,  and 
that  too  more  frequently  than  by  emetic  tartar.  This 
per  haps  may  fotnrtimcs  be  the  confequrnce  of  the  vio- 
lence with  which  they  operate.  At  the  fame  time  it 
muft  be  admitted,  that  even  the  moft  violent  operation 
by  no  means  enfurcs  an  immediate  recovery,  but  that 


Pour  the  vitriolic  acid  into  a retort,  adding  by  de- 
grees the  fca-falt  and  crocus  of  antimony,  pteviouf- 
ly  mixed  ; then  diftil  in  a fand-bath.  Let  the  di- 
ftilled  matter  be  expofed  to  the  air  fevcral  days, 
and  then  let  the  fluid  part  be  poured  off  from  the 
dregs. 

Butter  of  antimony.  E. 


with  bad  effe&s. 

Crprtw  of  antimony. 

Take  of  antimony,  powdered ; nitre,  powdered,  of 
each  one  pound  ; Tea  fait,  one  ounce.  Mix,  and 
put  them -by .degrees  into  a red-hot  crucible,  and 
melt  them  with  an  augmented  hear.  Pour  out  the 
melted  matter ; and,  when  cold,  Separate  it  from 
the  fcoriae.  L. 

Equal  parts  of  antimony  abd  nitre  arc  to  be  injeAed 
by  degrees  into  a red-hot  crucible ; when  the  de- 
tonation is  over,  feparate  the  rcddifti  metallic  mat- 
ter from  the  wbitifh  cruft  ; beat  it  into  a powder, 
and  edulcorate  it  by  repeated  wafhings  with  hot 
latter,  tifi  the  water  comes  off  infipid.  £. 
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mate  of  mercury,  two  parts.  Grind  them  firft 
feparatcly ; then  thoroughly  mix  them  together, 
taking  the  utmoft  care  to  avoid  the  vapour*.  Put 
the  mixture  into  a coated  glafs  retort  (having  a 
(hort  wide  neck),  fo  as  to  fill  one  half  of  it : the 
retort  being  placed  in  a fand-fumacr,  and  a receiver 
adapted  to  it,  give  firft  a gentle  heat,  that  only  a 
deary  vapour  may  arife  : the  fire  being  then  increa- 
sed, an  oily  liquor  will  afeend  and  congeal  in  the 
neck  of  the  retort,  appearing  like  ice,  which  i*  to 
be  melted  down  by  a live  coal  cautioufty  applied. 
Thii  oily  matter  is  1 6 be  redified  in  a glafs  retort 
into  a pellucid  liquor. 

The  proccfs  here  dirc&ed  by  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege,  and  which  is  nearly  the  fame  with  what  flood  in 
Y 7 the 
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on  the  contrary  it  is  fometimes  roafcifcfily  attended  Taki  of  crude  antimony,  one  part ; corrofivc  fubli- 
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Trepin-  former  edition  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  is 

CaSHfofi  dangeruus,  info  much  that  even  the  life  of 

tiotriu  the  operator,  though  tolerably  verfed  m common 
pharmacy,  may  be  n ueb  endangered  for  want  of  due 
care.  Bucrhaavc  relates,  that  one,  who  from  the  title 
he  gi»e*  him  is  wot  to  he  fuppofed  inexpert  in  che- 
mical operations,  or  unacquainted  with  the  danger 
attending  this,  was  fuffocated  for  want  of  proper 
care  to  prevent  the  buriting  of  the  retort.  The  fumes 
which  arife,  even  upon  mixing  the  antimony  with 
the  fuMimste,  are  highly  noxious,  and  fometime*  iffue 
fo  copioiifiy  and  fuddenly.as  very  difficultly  to  be  avoid* 
cd.  Tbentmoft  circumfpeftion  therefore  is  ncceffitry. 

The  cauflic,  or  hatter  as  it  is  called,  appears  to  be 
a folutioo  of  the  metallic  part  of  the  antimony  in  the 
maiine  arid  of  the  fublimate  : the  fulphur  of  the  anti* 
motiy,  and  the  mercury  of  the  fublimate,  remain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  retort  united  into  an  xthiopa.  Thin  fo- 
liation does  not  fuccccd  with  fj  irit  of  fait  in  its  liquid 
date,  and  cannot  be  cffc&ed,  unlefs  in  the  cafe 
of  making  fublimate)  cither  the  acid  be  highly  tun- 
eentrated,  and  both  the  ingredients  drongly  heated ; 
or  when  the  antimony  is  expofed  to  the  vapours  of 
' the  acid  diftilled  from  the  black  calx  of  mauganefe. 
By  this  lift  procefs  a perfect  folution  of  the  regulua 
of  antimony  in  the  muriatic  acid  is  effected.  Of  this 
more  fimple,  more  fufc,  and  lets  expenfive  method  of 
preparing  rnuriated  antimony,  an  account  is  given 
by  Mr  Ruficl  in  the  Tranfa&ioni  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh. 

If  reguius  of  antimony  were  added  in  the  diffilla 
tiOn  of  fpirit  of  fca-fait  without  water,  a folution 
would  alfo  be  made. 

The  method,  however,  now  directed  by  the  I.on- 
don  college,  in  which  vitriolic  acid  and  fra-Calt  axe 
employed  to  give  a double  ek&ivc  attraction,  is  per- 
haps to  be  confidcml  as  preferable  to  any  of  the 
others.  In  this  they  have  followed  very  nearly  the 
directions  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  Suecica,  which 
arc  taken  from  the  procefs  of  Mr  Scbeele. 

When  .the  congealed  matter  that  arifes  into  the 
neck  oFtbe  retort  is  liquified  by  the  mo i (lure  of  the 
air,  it  proves  lefs  corrofive  than  when  melted  down 
and  rectified  by  heat;  though  it  feems,  in  either 
cafe,  to  be  fufficientiy  llrong  tor  the  purposes  of  con* 
fuming  fungous  fieih  and  the  callous  lips  of  ulcers.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  though  this  fdine  concrete  readily 
and  almoft  entirely  diflolves  by  the  humidity  ot  the 
air,  only  a fmall  quantity  of  white  powder  feparsting, 
it  ncverihekfi  will  not  diflblve  on  putting  water  to  it 
direel ly  : even  when  previouffy  liquefied  by  the  air, 
the  addition  of  water  will  precipitate  the  folution. 
And  accordingly,  by  the  addition  of  water  >«  formed 
that  once  celebrated  article  known  by  the  title  of  mer- 
turius  vita,  or  Algeroth'i  powder.  This  prep  nation, 
though  never  ufed  by  itfelf,  is  employed  both  by  the 
Edinburgh  aad  by  fome  of  the  foreign  college*,  in 
the  formation  of  emetic  tartar,  the  moll  ukfui  of  all 
the  antimomals.  And  although  chemids  are  not  al- 
together agTted  with  regard  to  the  bell  mode  of  mi* 
king  the  tartarixed  antimony,  yet  we  (hall  after- 
wards have  occasion  to  obferve,  when  treating  of  that 
article,  that  the  preparation  of  it  from  the  mu  rut- 
ted antimony,  or  rather  fiom  iu  precipitate  ( Alge- 
roth’i  ppwdcr),  is  perhaps  the  bc^  pi  ode  which  has 
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yet  been  pra&ifed.  And  were  it  even  with  ao  other 
intcution  than  this,  a fafe,  eafy,  and  cheap  method  of1!8"**** 
forming  a moriated  antimony,  may  be  confidercd  u J'JJJ**** 
aa  im^rtant  improvement  10  our  pharrsacopistaa.  _ - j 

Antmanial  powder.  L. 

Take  of  antimony,  coarftly  powdered,  hart  (horn  (hf-  260 
vin^js,  each  two  pounds;  mix,  and  jwu  them  into 
a wide  red  hot  iron  pot,  llirrin?  rondantly  till  the 
mals  acquires  a giey-tolour.  Powder  the  matter 
when  cold,  am!  put  it  into  a coated  crucible.  I.ute 
te»  it  another  crucible  inverted,  which  hit  a (mall 
hole  in  its  bottom  : augment  the  fire  by  degrees  to 
s red  heat,  and  keep  it  fo  for  two  hours.  LnlUy, 
reduce  the  matter,  win  a cold,  to  a very  fine  pour* 

%*er. 

In  this  preparation,  the  metallic  pin  of  the  anti- 
mony in  a Hate  of  calx  will  be  united  wit.li  that  part 
of  the  hartfhorn  which  is  indeilruttibJe  by  the  aclioo 
ol  fire,  vix.  iu  absorbent  earth.  If  this  powder  be 
properly  prepared,  it  is  of  a white  colour.  It  ii  a 
mild  antwnonial  preparation,  and  is  given  as  an  alte- 
rative from  three  to  fix  grains  for  a dole.  In  this 
quantity,  however,  it  fometimes  creates  naufea,  and 
even  vomits.  In  larger  dofes  it  proves  emetic,  and 
operates  by  ftooL 

Precipitated fulphur  of  antimony.  L. 

Take  of  antimony,  powdered,  two  pounds  ; water  *61 
of  pure  kali,  four  pints  ; dittillcd  water,  three  pints; 

Mix,  and  boil  them  with  a fiow  fire  for  three  hours, 
conffa-itly  (lirriog,  and  adding  the  diddled  water 
as  it  Hull  be  wauled  j drain  the  hot  Icy  through  a 
double  linen  cloth,  and  into  the  liquor,  whilft  yet 
hot,  drop  by  degrees  as  much  diluted  vitriolic  acid 
as  isfufficient  to  precipitate  the  fulphur.  Waih  off*, 
with  warm  water,  the  vitriolatcd  kali. 

Go/ Jen  fulphur  of  antimony.  E. 

Boil,  in  an  iron  pot,  four  pounds  of  cauftic  ley  di-  261 
luted  with  three  pints  of  water,  and  throw  iu  b7 
degrees  two  pounds  o:  powdered  antimony ; keeping 
them  continually  flirting  with  aa  icon  fpa tula  for 
three  hour>,  over  a gentle  fire,  and  occationally 
fupplying  more  water.  The  liquor  loaded  with  the 
fulphur  of  antimony  being  then  drained  through 
a woollen  cloth,  drop  into  it  gradually,  while  it 
continues  hot,  (o  much  fpirit  of  nitre,  diluted  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  as  (hail  be  iulficicnt  to 
precipitate  the  fulphur,  which  is  afterward*  to  be 
carefully  wafhed  with  hot  water. 

The  foregoing  preparations  are  not  ftriftty  fulphur*  ; 
they  contain  a confidcrablc  quantity  of  the  metallic 
part  of  the  antimony,  which  is  reducible  from  them  hry 
proper  fluxes.  The  lie  medicine*  mull  needs  be  liable 
to  great  variation  in  point  of  lUengtii^  and  in  tiii*  re* 
fytdt  they  are,  perhaps,  the  mod  precarious,  though 
fome  have  affirmed  that  they  arc  the  molt  certain,  of 
the  antimonial  medicine*. 

They  prove  emetic  when  takes  on  an  empty  fto- 
mach,  in  a dole  of  four,  five,  oj  fix  grain*  ; but  at 
prrfent  they  arc  fiaredy  prefenbed  with  this  intention  ; 
being  chiefly  ufed  as  alterative  deobdruenu,  particu- 
larly in  cutaneous  difordcr*.  Their  emetic  quality  iu 
cafily  blunted,  by  making  them  up  ififcO  pill*  with  re- 
do* 
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fttftn-  Qm  or  extract*  ind  giving  them  on  a full  ftomach : 
with  thefe  cautions  they  have  been  taken  in  the  quan* 
tity  of  1 6 grains  a -day,  and  continued  for  a con  fide  r- 
— able  time,  without  occafioning  any  difturbance  up- 
wards or  downwards.  As  their  ftrcngth  is  precarious* 
they  fhotild  be  taken  at  firft  in  very  fmatl  dofcs,  and 
incrcafed  by  degrees  according  to  their  effect. 

A com  pofi  lion  of  the  golden  fulphur,  with  fwect 
mercury*  has  been  found  a powerful*  yet  fate  al- 
terative, in  cutaneous  di  ford  era ; and  has  completed  a 
enre  after  fdlivation  had  failed.  In  venereal  cafes,  like- 
wifc*  this  medicine  has  produced  excellent  effe&s.  A' 
• mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  fulphur  and  calomel  (well 
triturated  together*  and  made  into  pills  with  extra&s, 
&c.)  may  he  taken  from  four  to  eight  or  ten  grains, 
morning  and  night  ; the  patient  keeping  moderately 
warm,  and  drinking  after  each  dofe  a draught  of  a de- 
cod  ion  of  ihe  woods,  or  other  fitntlar  liquor.  This 
medicine  generally  promotes  perfpiration*  fcarcely  oc- 
calioniog  any  tendency  to  vomit  or  purge,  or  affe&ing 
the  mouth. 

Tariarized  antimony.  L. 

Take  of  crocus  of  sntimony*  powdered,  one  pound 
and  an  half  ; cryftal*  of  tartar,  two  pounds  ; diftil- 
led  water,  two  gallons  j boil  in  a glafr  veffel  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour;  filter  through  paper,  and  fet 
a tide  the  ftiained  liquor  to  cryftalhxe. 

Emetic  tartar.  L 

264  Take  of  the  butter  of  antimony  what  quantity  you 
chooic  ; pour  it  into  warm  water,  in  which  fo  much 
of  the  purified  vegetable  fixed  alkali  has  been  pre* 
vioufly  diffolved,  that  the  anttmonia!  powder  may 
be  precipitated,  which,  after  being  well  wtfhed,  is  to 
be  dried.  Then  to  five  pounds  of  water  add  of  this 
powder  nine  drams,  of  cryftal*  of  tartar,  beat  into 
a very  fine  powder,  two  ounces  and  a half ; boil  for 
a little  till  the  powders  be  difTolved.  Let  the  ftrain- 
ed  folution  be  fiowly  evaporated  in  a glafs  veffel  to 
a pell  icle,  fo  that  cryftals  may  he  formed. 

We  have  here  two  modes  of  making  the  moft  com- 
mon, and  perhaps  we  may  add  the  moft  ufeful,  of  all 
the  antimonul  preparations,  long  known  in  the  {hops 
under  the  name  of  emetic  tartar.  Thefe  modes  differ 
confidently  from  each  other;  but  in  both,  the  regu- 
linc  part  of  the  antimony  is  united  with  the  acid  of 
the  tartar.  It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  fay  tt>  which  mode 
of  preparation  the  preference  is  to  be  given  ; for  on 
this  fubjcA  the  befl  chemifts  are  itill  divided  in  their 
opinioe.  The  mode  dire&ed  by  the  London  college 
is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  in  former  editions  of  their 
pharmacopeia*  while  that  now  adopted  by  the  Edin- 
burgh college  in  which  they  have  nearly  followed  the 
Pharma cojttia  Roffica,  is  of  later  date.  That  in  both 
ways  a good  emetic  tartar  may  be  formed,  is  very  cer- 
tain r but  in  our  opinion*  when  it  is  formed  of  the  pre- 
cipitate from  the  muriatic  acid*  or  the  poudrt  eTslfge-, 
rtfti,  as  it  has  been  called*  there  is  the  leaf!  chance  of 
its  being  uncertain  in  its  operation  : and  this  method 
comes  recommended  to  us  on  the  authority  of  Berg- 
man, Schcclc,  and  fome  other  of  the  firft  names  in 
chemiftry.  Bergman  advifes,  that  the  calx  be  preci- 
pitated by  fimpk  water*  as  being  leaf!  liable  to  varia- 
tion ; and  this  is  the  dire&ion  followed  in  the  Phar- 


macopceia  Roffica.  Bat  when  the  calx  ia  precipitated  Prepam- 
by  an  alkaline  ley,  as  is  dire&ed  by  the  Edinburgh  col 
lege,  it  it  more  certainly  freed  from  the  muriatic  acid,  t***. 
and  will  of  courfe  be  milder.  . — V mm,i 

In  the  after  part  of  the  procefs,  whether  precipitate 
or  crocna  have  been  ufed,  the  quantity  of  the  antimo- 
nial  ought  always  to  be  fome  drams  more  than  ia  ab- 
folutely  necelTary  for  faturating  the  act’d  of  tartar,  fo 
that  no  cryftals  miy  (hoot  which  are  not  impregnated 
with  the  i&ive  metallic  part  of  the  antimony.  And 
in  order  to  fecure  an  uniform  ftrcngth,  fome  attention 
is  neceffary  in  colkfltng  the  cryftals,  as  (ome  thay  con- 
tain more  metal  than  other*.  After  they  are  ail  fepa- 
rated  from  the  liquor*  they  ought  to  be  best  together 
m a glafs  mortar  into  a fine  powder,  that  the  medicine 
may  be  of  uniform  ftrcngth. 

Emetic  tartar  is,  of  all  the  preparations  of  antimony, 
the  moft  certain  in  its  operation. 

It  will  be  fufficient,  in  confidering  the  medicinil  ef- 
fects of  antfmonials,  that  we  ftiould  obferve,  once  for 
all,  that  their  emetic  property  depends  on  two  diffe- 
rent conditions  of  the  reguline  part : the  firft  ia  where 
the  reguline  part  is  only  adive,  by  being  rendered  fo 
from  meeting  with  an  acid  in  the  ftqmach  ; the  fecond 
is  where  the  reguline  part  is  already  joined  with  an 
acid,  rendering  it  aftive.  It  ia  obvious,  that  ihofe 
preparations,  reducible  to  the  firft  head,  muff  always 
be  of  uncertain  operation.  Such  then  is  the  equal  un- 
certainty in  the  chemical  condition  and  medicinal  ef- 
fects of  the  croci,  the  hepata,  and  the  calces ; all  of 
which  proceffes  are  different  fteps  or  degrees  of  freeing 
the  reguline  part  from  futphur  and  phlogifton.  It  is 
equally  plain,  that  the  preparation*  coming  under  the 
fecond  head  muff  be  always  eonftant  and  certain  in 
their  operation.  Such  a one  ia  emetic  tartar,  the  dofe 
and  effells  of  which  we  can  meafure  with  great  exa&- 
nefs. 

The  title  of  this  medicine  expreffes  its  principal  ope- 
ration. It  is  one  of  the  bed  of  the  antimonial  emetics, 
ading  more  powerfally  than  the  quantity  of  crocu* con- 
tained in  it  would  do  by  itfclf,  though  it  does  not  fe» 
much  ruflic  the  conftitution.  And  indeed  anttmonia  Is 
its  general,  tvheti  thus  rendered  foluble  by  vegetable 
acids*  are  more  fife  and  certain  in  their  effe&s  than  the 
violent  preparations  of  that  mineral  exhibited  by  them- 
felvcs;  the  former  never  varying  in  their  a&iofl  from 
4 difference  in  the  food  taken  during  their  ufc*  or 
other  firm  la  r circumftance* ; which  occafioning  more 
or  lefs  of  the  others  to  be  difl'olved,  make  them  ope- 
rate with  different  degrees  of  force.  That,  crude  an- 
timony, where  acid  food  has  been  liberally  taken,  has 
fometimes  proved  violently  emetic ; whilft  in  other 
dreumftances  it  has  no  filch  effed. 

The  dofe  of  emetic  tartar,  when  defigned  to  pro- 
duce the  full  efftd  of  an  emetic,  is  from  two  to  lour 
grains.  It  may  Itkrwife  be  advantageocfly  given  in 
much  fmaller  doles  as  a naufeating  and  fudorific  medi- 
cine. 

Vitrified  antimony.  L. 

Take  of  powdered  antimony,  four  ounces.  Calcine  it 
in  a broad  earthen  veffel,  with  a fire  gradually  railed, 
ttirring  with  an  iron  rod  until  it  no  longer  emits  a ful- 
phureous  fmoke.  Put  this  powder  into  a crucible, 
fo  as  to  fill  two-thirds  of  it.  A cover  being  fitted 
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on,  mak?  a fire  under  it,  at  firft  moderate,  after* 
wards  flrongcr,  until  die  matter  fc©  incited  Pour 
out  the  melted  gUfs. 

G/afj  of  (intimanj.  E. 


2 66  Strew  antimony,  heat  into  a coarfe  powder  like  fand, 
upon  a (hallow  unghzcd  earthen  veflkl,  and  apply 
a gentle  htat  underneath,  that  the  antimony  may 
he  heated  (lowly  ; keeping  it  at  {he  fame  time  con- 
tinually fijrring  to  prevent  it  from  tunning  into 
lump*.  White  vapours  of  a fulphurcous  Imcll  will 
arife  from  it.  If  they  ccafe  to  exhale  with  the  de- 
gree of  beat  firft  applied,  incrcafc  the  fire  a little,  fo 
that  vapours  may  a^ain  arife  : go  on  in  this  manner, 
till  the  powder,  when  brought  to  a red  heat,  exhales 
no  more  vapours.  Melt  the  ta*x  in  a crucible  with 
an  intenfe  heat,  till  it  afTjn.cs  the  appearance  of 
inched  glafs  : then  pour  it  out  on  a healed  bralk 
plate  or  difh. 

The  calcination  of  antimony,  in  order  to  procure 
tranfparent  glafs,  fuecceds  very  (lowly,  unlefs  the  ope- 
rator b:  wary  and  civcumfpcd  in  the  management  of 
it.  The  moll  convenient  vcflcl  is  a broad,  ib.»l!ow  di(h, 
or  a fmooth  fi<t  tile,  placed  under  a chimney.  The 
antimony  (hould  he  the  purer  fort,  fuch  as  is  ufuaJly 
found  at  the  apex  of  the  cones;  this,  groftJy  powder- 
ed, is  to  be  evenly  fprrcd  over  the  bottom  of  the  pan, 
fj  as  not  to  lie  above  a quaitcr  of  an  inch  thick  on  any 
part.  The  fire  (hould  be  at  firll  no  greater  than  is  juft 
fufficient  to  raife  a fume  from  the  antimony,  which  is 
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hut  hete  fo  much  of  the  inflammable  principle  is  ldt)l'r*^i- 
that  the  calx  is  grey,  and  the  glafs  of  a high  colour. 

The  calcined  antimony  is  bid  by  Boerhrave  to  bcnottlMJ; 
lentiy  emetic.  Experience  has  Ihown  that  the  glafs  is  — H ■ » ,.i 
fo,  infontuch  as  to  bejinfafe  for  internal  ufc.  At  pre- 
fent  it  is  chicfiy  employed  in  forming  fume  other  anti- 
moni.il  preparations,  particularly  the  ccrated  glaf.  of 
antimony,  the  next  article  to  be  mentioned ; aud  the 
wine  of  antimony,  afterwards  to  be  treated  of  under 
the  head  of  wines.  It  is  alfo  not  unfrequmtly  em- 
ployed in  tire  formation  of  emetic  tartar ; and  it  waj. 
din&cd  for  that  purpofc  in  the.  la  it  edition  of  the  E- 
dinhurgh  pharmacopoeia,  being  perhaps  even  lupcnor 
to  thccrocuso!  antimony. 

Cera/etl  g!<tfi  of  antimony.  E. 

Take  of  yellow  w ax,  a dram  ; glafi  of  antimony,  rc-  267 
duccd  into  powder,  an  ounce.  Melt  the  wax  in  an 
iron  veflel,  and  throw  into  it  the  powdered  glafs ; 
keep  the  mixture  over  a gentle  fire  for  half  »p  hour, 
continually  Haring  it ; then  pour  it  out  on  paper, 
and  when  cold  grind  it  into  powder. 

The  glals  melts  in  the  wax  with  a very  gentle  heat  ?■ 
after  it  Iran  been  about  twenty  minutes  on  the  fire,  it 
begins  to  change  its  colour,  and  in  ten  more  comes 
near  to  that  of  Scotch  fnuff ; which  is  a mark  of  its 
bring  fulhciently  prepared ; the  quantity  fet  down 
above  lolcs  about  one  dram-  of  its  weight  in  the  pro* 
ccfs. 

This  medicine  was  for  forae  time  much  efteemed  in 


to  be  now  and  then  ilirred  : when  the  fumes  begsn  to 
decay,  increafc  the  heat,  taking  care  not  to  raife  it  fo 
high  as  to  melt  the  antimony,  or  run  the  powder  into 
lumps  ; after  fome  time  the  vcflcl  may  be  made  red- 
hot,  and  kept  in  this  date  until  the  matter  will  not,, 
upon  being  ilirred,  any  longer  fume.  If  this  part  of 
the  procefs  he  duly  conducted,  the  antimony  wilt  ap- 
pear in  an  uniform  powder,  without  any  lumps,  aud 
of  a grey  colour. 

With  this  powder  fill  two- thirds  of  n crucible,  which* 
is  to  he  covert  J with  a tile,  and  placed  in  a wind- fur- 
nace. Gradually  incrcafc  the  fire  till  .the  calx  be  in 
perfeel  fufion,  when  it  is  to  be  now  and  then  examined 
by  dipping  a clean  iron  wire  into  it.  If  the  matter 
which  adheres  to  the  end  of  the  wire  appears  fmooth. 
and  equally  tranfparent,  the  vitrification  is  completed, 
and  the  glafs  may  be  poured  out  upon  a hot  lmooth 
flone  or  copperplate,  aud  fuficrtd  to  cool  (lowly  to 
prevent  its  cracking  and  flying  in  pieces.  It  is  of  a 
tranfparent  ycllowilh  red  colour. 

The  glafs  of  antimony  ufually  met  with  in  the  (hops, 
H faid  to  be  prepared  with  certain  aidiiions  ; which 
may,  perhaps,  render  it  not  fo  fit  for  the  purpofe  here 
defigned.  By  the  method  above  directed,  it  may  l>« 
calily  made  of  the  requifite  perfection  without  any  ad- 
dition. 

As  antimony  may  be  rendered  nearly  or  altogether 
inactive  by  calcination,  it  might  be  expected  that  the 
calx  and  glafs  of  the  prefent  procefs  would-be  likewife 
inert.  But  here  the  calcination  is  far  lefs  perfect  than 
in  the  other  cafe,  where  the  inflamnub'e  principle  of 
the  rcgulus  is  totally  burnt  out  by  deflagration  with 
nitre  ; there  the  calx  is  ot  perfect  whiientU,  and  a glafs 
made  from  that  calx  (with  t^e  addition  of  any  faline 
Xux,  for  of  itfclf  it  will  not  vitrify)  Uai  little  colour  ; 


dyfcntcrics  : fevcral  inft-unccs  of  its  good  effects  in  thefe 
cafes  may  be  feen  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
Effaya,  from  which  the  above  rc  r.arks  on  the  prepara- 
tions arc  taken.  The  dofc  is  from  two  or  three  grain* 
to  twenty,  according  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the 
patient.  In  its  operation,  it  makes  fome  perfons  (Lk. 
and  vomit ; it  purges  aim  nil  cvciy  one ; though  it  has 
fometimo  effected  a cure  without  occafioning  any  eva- 
cuation or  fuknefs.  It  is  now,  however,  much  lefs 
ufed  thsn  formerly.  % 

Mr  Geoffrey  gives  two  pretty  Angular  preparations 
of  glafs  of  antimony,  which  feem  to  have  fome  affini- 
ty with  this.  One  is  made  by  digcfling  the  glut's,  very 
finely  levigated,  with  a folution  of  matlich  made  in: 
fpirit  of  wine,  for  three  or  four  days,  now  and  then 
(baking  the  mixture  ; and  at  lad  evaporating  the  fpint 
fo  as  to  leave  the  mails,  h and  glafs  perfectly  mixed. 

Glafs  of  antimony  that  prepared,  is  faid  not  to  prove 
emetic,  but  to  a&  merely  as  a cathartic,  and  that  not 
of  the  violent  kind.  A preparation  like  this  was  full 
publillicd  by  Hartman,  under  the  name  of  Chylijia. 

The  other  preparation  is  made  by  burning  fpirit  of 
wine  on  the  glafs  three  or  four  times,  the  powder  be* 
ing  every  time  exquifnely  rubbed  upon  a marble-  The 
dofc  of  tbis  medicine  n from  ten  grains  to  zo  or  30  : 
it  is  faid  to  operate  mildly  both  upwardsani  downwards, 
and  fometimes  to  prove  fudorific. 

Ctruft  of  antimony.  Brun. 

Take  of  regulus  pf  antimony,  one  part ; nitre,  three  *6% 
parts.  Deflagrate  them  together  in  the  maimer  di- 
reded  for  tbe  calcined  antimony. 

The  refult  of  this  procefs  and  that  formerly  dire&ed 
for  the  calcined  antimony  ©re  neatly  the  fame. 

it  is  not  ncccflary  to  ufc  fo  much  nitre  here  as  when 
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antimony  itfelf  h employed  : for  the  fulphur  which 
Cmp&  trade  mineral  contains  and  which  requires  for  its 
t^*~Y  diffipation  nearly  an  equal  weight  of  nitre  to  the  an- 
mt  timony,  is  here  already  feparated.  Two  parts  of  nitre 
to  one  of  the  regulus  are  fuflicient.  It  it  better,  how- 
ever,  to  have  an  over,  than  an  under,  proportion  of 
nitre,  lcii  fome  parts  of  the  regulus  IhoulJ  efcape  being 
fufficienily  calcined. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  though  crude 
antimony  and  the  regulttf  yield  the  fame  calces,  yet 
the  faltt  feparated  in  wafhing  the  calces  are  very  dif- 
ferent. As  etude  antimony  contains  common  fulphur, 
the  acid  of  the  fulphur  unites  with ‘the  alkaline  bTts 
of  the  nitre,  and  the  refult  is  a neutral  fait.  As  the 
regulua  contains  the  pMngiftir,  or  inftammaMe  prin. 
ciple,  but  no  fulphur,  the  nitre  is  alkali  fed,  as  it  would 
he  by  ebarroal  or  fuch  like  inflimmable  bodies,  and 
is  at  the  fame  time  rendered  more  acrimonious  than 
the  common  alkaline  falts ; probably  oaring  to  the- 
calx  abforbing  the  air  of  the  alkali.  If  only  equal- 
parts  of  the  regulus  and  nitre  be  employed,  an  1 the 
fire  kept  up  Itrong  for  an  hour  or  more,  the  fait  will 
prove  more  cauilic  than  even  the  potential  cauiiic  of 
the  fhopa.  But  the  caufticity  of  the  fait  will  Hill  be 
far  greater,  if,  inftcad  of  the  ftmple  regulus  of  anti- 
mony, the  martial  regulus  he  ufed. 
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common  fait,  an  ounce  and  a half ; charcoal,  an  Prej-an»- 
ounce.  Reduce  them  into  a fine  powder,  and  put 
the  mixture  into  a red-hot  crucible,  by  half  a fpoon- 
ful  at  a time,  continuing  the  fire  a quarter  of  an  — 
hour  after  the  laft  injefiios : then  either  pour  the 
matter  into  « cone,  or  let  it  cool  in  the  crucible  ; 
which  when  cold  muft  be  broken  to  get  it  out.  In 
the  bottom  will  be  found  a quantity  of  regulus  ; 
above  this  a compact  liver-coloured  fubftance  ; and 
on  the  top  a more  fponcy  mafs  : this  la II  is  to  be 
reduced  into  powder,  edulcorated*  with  water,  and 
dried,  when  it  appears  of  a fine  golden  colour. 

This  preparation  is  fuppeftd  to  have  been  the  balls 
of  Lockyer's  pills,  which  were  formerly  a celebrated 
purge.  Ten  grain*  of  the  powder,  mixed  with  an 
ounce  of  white  fugar  candy,  and  rna  !c  up  into  a mafs 
with  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  may  be  divided  into 
an  hundred  Email  pills ; of  wiiich  one,  t«o,  or  three, 
taken  at  a time,  are  ft  id  to  work  gently  by  Aool  and 
vomit.  The  comjuA  liver  coloured  fuhftancc,  which 
lies  immediately  above  the  regulus,  operates  more  fe- 
vcrely.  This  lalt  appears  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  the  crocus  of  antimony,  anJ  the  former  with’ 
the  golden  fulphur. 

Ciiap.  XI.  Preparations  of fiver * 


. Kermei  m 'meru/.  Suec. 

*9  Take  of  crude  antimony,  powdered,  half  a pound ; 

fixed  vegetable  alkal , two  pounds;  boiling  water, 
eight  pounds.  Boil  them  together  in  an  iron  pot 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  t ontmu;lly  ttirring  the 
mixture  with  an  iron  fpalula,  and  filter  as  fpeedily 
aa  poflible  while  it  is  hot.  The  filtered  liquor,  fet 
an  cool  places,,  will  foon  depofrtc  a powder,  which 
anuR  be  repeatedly  walked,  firil  with  cold  and  af- 
terwards with  warm  water,  until  it  be  perfectly  iu- 
fipid. 

This  medicine  has  of  lile  been  greatly  efleemtd  in 
France,  efpecially  under  the  name;*  of  Kermet  mineral, 
ptdvij  Cartbufanus , poudre  des  (ibartrraux,  See.  It  w:is 
originally  a preparation  of  Glauber,  an  1 for  fome  time 
kept  a great  fccret,  till  at  Itngth  the  French  king 
purchafed  the  preparation  from  M.  rie  la  I.igcric,  for 
a confi^era!  1c  fum^and  communicated  it  to  the  public 
in  the  year  1720.  In  virtue,  it  is  not  difficrcut  from 
the  fulphurs  above  mentioned  ; all  of  them  owe  their 
efficacy  to  a part  of  the  regulus  of  the  antimony,  which 
the  alkaline  fait,  by  the  mediation  of  the  fulphur,  ren- 
ders folublrin  water. 

Chcmiits  r.rc,  however,  divided  in  their  opinions  with 
xefpect  to  the  precile  chemical  condition  of  the  rrgu- 
line  past  in  the  preparations  called  bepata  of  antimony. 
Some  have  alleged  that  they  contain  not  a particle  of 
alkali  uc  fait : it  is  at  any  rate  certain,  that  the  quan- 
tity and  condition  of  the  regulinc  part  mull  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  different  proportions  of  the  ingredients, 
the  time  of  the  precipitation,  the  greater  or  lefs  de- 
gree of  cauitiuly  of  the  alkali  employed,  and  fevers! 
other  c ire um fiances.  At  belt,  the  whole  of  them  are 
liable  to  the  fame  uncertainty  in  their  operation  as  the 
cakes  of  antimony. 

Panacea  of  antimony. 

Talu  of  wlimonjr,  fix  ounces;  nitre,  two  ounce; 


filtrated  fiver*  L. 

Take  of  filver,  one  ounce  ; diluted  nitrous  acid,  four 
ounces.  Diflblve  the  filver  in  the  nitrous  acid,  in  a ' 
glifg  vtffel,  over  a fand  heat  ; then  evapurate  with 
ajt  heat  gently  raifed  : afterwards  melt  the  refiduum 
in  a crucible,  that  it  may  be  poured  into  proper 
forms,  carefully  avoiding  too  great  a heat. 

Sait  of  filver,  commonly  called  lunar  caufic.  E. 

Take  of  pureft  filver,  beat  into  plate*,  and  cut  in  piecesr  272* 
four  ounces  ; weak  nitrous  acid,  eight  ounces;  pureft 
water,  four  ounces.  Diflblve  the  filver  in  a -phial  with 
a gentle  he  it,  and  evapor.ite  the  filiation  to  drynefs. 

Then  put  the  mafs  into  a large  crucible,  and  apply  the 
beat,  at  fiift* gently,  but  augment  it  by  degrees  till 
the  mafs  flows  like  oil ; thtn  pour  it  into  iron  mould*, 
previoufly  heated,  and  greafrd  with  tallow. 

Thcfe  proccffes  do  not  differ  in  any  m-terial  parti- 
cular. But  the  nume  of  nitrated  fiver  is  picferablc  to 
the  more  indefinite*  one  of  ft/t  of  fiver* 

Strong  fpirit  of  nitre  will  drffulve  forarwhat  more 
than  half  it*  weight  of  pure  filver ; and  the  weaker  of 
the  aquxfories,  formerly  deferibed,  proportionally  lefs, 
according  to  their  quantify  of  pure  nitrous  acid.  Some- 
times this  fpirit  contains  a portion  of  the  vitriolic  or 
marine  acids;  which,  however  minute,  renders  it  un- 
fit for  diffolving  this  and  Jhnuld  there'orc  be 

carefully  feparated  before  the  folution  be  attempted. 

The  method  which  the  refiners  employ  tbr  examining 
the  purity  of  their  aquafortis,  and  purifying  it  if  nc- 
ceflary,  is  to  let  fall  into  it  a few  drops  ot  a perfect 
folution  of  filver  already  made  : if  the  liquor  remain 
clear,  and  grow  not  in  the  lead  tuibid  or  whitiih,  it  is 
fit  for  ufe  ; otherwife,  they  add  a fmall  quantity  more 
of  the  folution,  which  immediately  turns  the  whole 
of  a milky  white  colour  ; the  mixture  being  then  fuf- 
fered  to  red  for  fome  time,  depofitesa  white  fediroent  ; 
from  which  it  if  warily  dccaated,  examined  afic/h,  and* 
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If  need  he,  farther  purified  by  a freflt  addition  of  the 
folution. 

The  filvtr  beat  into  thin  plates,  as  dire&cd  in  the 
Cccood  of  the  above  procefles,  needs  not  be  cut  in 
pieces  : the  folution  wilt  go  on  the  more  fpeedily  if 
they  arc  only  turned  round  into  fpu-al  circumvolutions 
fo  as  to  be  conveniently  got  into  the  gbfs,  with  care 
that  the  federal  furfcccs  do  not  touch  each  other.  By 
this  management,  a greater  extent  of  the  furface  is  ex- 
pofed  to  the  action  of  the  menftruum,  than  when  the 
plates  are  cut  in  pieces  and  laid  above  each  other. 
Good  aquafortis  will  diflbive  about  half  it*  weight  of 
fiber ; and  it  is  oot  advifable  to  ufe  a greater  quan- 
tity of  the  nicnftroum  than  is  fuficient  for  effecting 
the  folution,  for  all  the  furplua  mud  be  evaporated  in 
the  fubfiquent  fufioo. 

It  is  ncceflisry  to  employ  very  pure  water  | for  if 
hard  water  were  ufed  in  this  procefs,  the  nitrous  acid 
would  forfakc  a part  of  the  fiber  to  join  with  the  cal- 
careous earth  of  the  in: perfect  nitrous  feleaitc  ; where- 
by s part  of  the  fiber  would  be  precipitated. 

The  crucible  ought  to  be  liTgc  enough  to  hold  five 
or  fix  times  the  quantity  of  the  dry  matter ; for  it 
bubbles  and  {wells  np  greatly,  and  is  conlcqucntly 
apt  to  run  over.  During  this  time,  alfo,  little  drops 
are  now  aod  then  fpurted  up,  whole  caufticity  is  in- 
creafed  by  their  heat,  againft  which  the  operator  ought 
therefore  to  be  on  bis  guard.  The  fire  mult  be  kept 
moderate  till  this  ebullition  ceafes,  and  till  the  matter 
becomes  confident  in  the  heat  that  made  it  boil  be- 
fore : then  quickly  incrcafc  the  fire  till  the  matter 
flows  thin  at  the  bottom  like  oil,  when  it  is  to  be  im- 
mediately poured  into  the  mould,  without  wsiting  till 
the  fumes  ceafe  to  appear  ; for  when  this  happens,  the 
preparation  proves  not  only  too  thick  to  run  freely  in- 
to the  mould,  but  like  wife  lets  corrofive  than  it  it  ex- 
pected to  be. 

For  want  of  a proper  iron  mould,  one  may  be  form- 
ed of  tempered  tobacco-pipe  clay,  not  too  moift,  by 
making  in  a lump  of  it,  with  a fmooth  flick  fir  A grea- 
fed,  as  many  holes  as  there  is  occafioo  for : pour  the 
liquid  matter  into  thefe  cavities,  aad  when  congealed 
take  it  out  by  breaking  the  mould.  Eich  piece  is  to 
be  wiped  clean  from  the  greafe,  and  wrapt  up  in  foft 
dry  paper,  not  only  to  keep  the  air  fiom  acting  on 
them,  but  likewife  to  prevent  their  corroding  or  dif- 
colouring  the  fingers  in  handling. 

Ttiis  preparation  is  a ilrong  cauftic  ; and  is  fre- 
quently employed  as  fuch  for  confuming  warts  and 
other  flcfhy  excrefcences,  keeping  down  fungous  flefh 
in  wounds  or  ulcers,  and  other  fuadar  ufes.  It  it 
rarely  apphed  where  a deep  efchr.r  is  required,  as  in 
the  laying  open  of  impoflhumatiom  and  tumors ; for 
the  quantity  ncceflary  for  thefe  purpofes,  liquefying 
by  the  muiflure  of  the  Jkio,  fpre.ids  beyond  the  limits 
within  whitA  it  is  intended  to  operate. 

Tkt  /war  pith. 

DifTolve  pure  filver  in  aquafortis,  as  in  the  foregoing 
procefs  } and  » 'ter  due  evaporation,  fet  the  liquor 
afide  to  cry  fla  Hire.  Let  the  cry  dais  be  again  dif- 
fused in  common  water,  and  mixed  with.a  folution 
of  equal  their  weight  of  nitre.  Evaporate  this  mix- 
ture to  drynefs,  and  continue  the  exficcatiou  with  a 
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gentle  heat,  keeping  the  matter  conftantly  ftirring  Hrepwa- 
till  no  more  fumes  ante. 

Here  it  is  ncceflary  to  continue  the  fire  till 
fames  entirely  ceafe,  as  more  of  the  acid  is  required  to  ..  , .j 
be  diflipated  than  in  the  preceding  procefs.  'fbe  pre- 
paration is,  urvcrthclcXe,  in  Ulle  very  (harp,  intcnfcly 
bitter  and  naufeous*  applied  to  ulcers,  it  a&s  a*  % 
cauftic,  but  it  is  much  milder  than  the  foregoing. 
Boabaave,  Boyle,  and  others,  commend  it  highly  in 
hydropic  cafes  The  former  afibrea  us,  that  two 
grains  of  it  made  into  x pill  with  crumb  of  bread  and 
a little  fugar,  and  taken  on  an  empty  ftomach  (fome 
warm  water,  fwcetened  with  honey,  being  drank  im- 
mediately after),  purge  gently  without  griping,  and 
bring  away  a Urge  quantity  of  ucatcr,  almoit  without 
the  patient’s  perceiving  it : that  it  kills  worms,  sod 
cures  many  inveterate  ulcerous  diforders.  He  never- 
theless cautions  againft  ufing  it  too  freely,  or  in  loo 
Urge  a dofc ; and  obferves,  that  it  alwaya  proves  cor- 
rofive and  weakening,  efpccially  to  the  tlomach. 

Chap.  XII.  Preparations  of  iron. 

Ammoniacal  iron.  L. 

Take  of  iron  filings,  one  pound  ; fal  ammoniac,  two 
pounds.  Mix,  and  fublime.  What  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vcflel  mix  by  rubbing  together  with 
the  fublimed  matter,  and  again  fublime. 

Martial Jtowrx,  commonly  called  Etu  Ventrit.  E. 

Take  of  eolcothar  of  martial  vitriol,  wafhed  and  well 
dried  i fal  ammoniac,  equal  weights.  Having  mix- 
ed them  well,  fublime. 

Though  the  mode  of  preparation  dire&ed  by  the 
two  colleges  is  here  different,  yet  the  preparation  it 
fundamentally  the  fame  ; and  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to 
Cay  which  mode  of  preparation  is  to  be  preferred  as 
the  eafieft  and  bed. 

The  name  of  mt  w merit  has  by  fome  been  very  im- 
properly applied  to  this  preparation,  as  it  contains  not 
a particle  of  copper.  The  proper  ent  venrris  is  pre- 
pared from  the  blue  vitriol ; hut,  as  we  (hall  (boo 
fee,  is  often  not  materially  different  from  the  mania! 
jiomttn. 

The  fuccef*  of  this  procefii  depends  principally  on 
the  fire  being  haftily  railed,  that  the  fal  ammoniac  may 
not  fublime  before  the  heat  be  fufficictu  to  enable  it 
to  carry  up  a fufficient  quantity -of  the  iron.  Hence 
glafs  vdfcls  are  not  [o  proper  as  earthen  or  iron  ones  ; 
for  when  the  former  arc  ufed,  the  fire  esnnot  be  raifed 
quickly  enough,  without  endangering  the  breaking  of 
them.  The  moft  convenient  veflcl  is  an  iron  pot  i 
to  which  may  be  luted  an  inverted  earthen  jar,  having 
a final  1 hole  in  its  Isottom  to  fuffer  the  claftic  vapours, 
which  arife  during  the  operation,  to  efcape.  It  is  of 
advantage  to  thoroughly  rmx  the  ingredients  together, 
rooiften  them  with  a little  water,  and  then  gently  dry 
them  ; and  to  repeat  the  pulverization,  hu  me  datum, 
and  exficcatioc,  two  or  three  times,  or  oftener.  If  this 
method  be  followed,  the  fal  ammoniac  may  be  increafed 
to  three  times  the  quantity  of  the  iron,  or  farther  y 
and  a Angle  fublimatiun  will  often  be  fufficient  to  raife 
flowers  of  a very  deep  orange  colour. 

This  preparation  U foppofed  to  be  highly  aperient 
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Prtpwv-  anrf  attenuating;  though  no  otherwife  fo  than  the  reft  been  introduced  into  fome  ©f  the  foreign  ootf,  p**t»- 
of  the  chalybeate*,  or  at  moft  only  by  virtue  of  the  cukrly  the  pharmacopoeia  Gcnevenjh,  under  the  title 
C*}<*  p^ter  joinevl  to  the  iron.  It  haa  been  found  of  of  mars  tartarifatui  ; and  indeed  it  »*  alntoft  precifely.: — 
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ferret  in  hyftcrical  and  hypochondriacal  erfira,  sod 
iu  did  cm  pert  proceeding  from  a laxity  and  weiknef*  of 
the  (olid  a,  aa  the  rickets.  It  may  he  conveniently  ta- 
kto  in  the  fonn  of  a holov,  from  two  or  three  grains 
to  ten  : it  is  naufeoua  in  a liquid  form  (unlefs  in  fpi- 
vituoua  tincture  i ; and  nccafioiu  pills  to  (well  and 
crumble,  except  fuch  as  are  made  of  the  gums. 

Rujl  of  Iron.  J.. 

Take  of  iroR-fi’ingn,  one  pouo  : ; expofc  them  to  the 
air,  o*tcn  rmriftemug  them  with  water,  until  they  be 
corroded  into  roll ; then  powder  them  in  no  iroo 
mortar,  and  wadi  off  with  diddled  water  the  very 
one  powder.  But  the  remainder,  which  cannot  by 
moderate  rubbing  be  reduced  into  a powder  capable 
of  being  cafily  wafted  off,  mull  be  moillcned,  ex* 
pofed  to  the  air  tor  a longer  time,  and  again  pow- 
dered and  wafhed  as  before.  Let  the  wafted  poww 
der  be  dried. 

Ruf  of  irony  commonly  called  prepared  iron  filings*  E. 

Set  purified  filings  of  iron  in  • moift  place,  that  they 
may  turn  to  ruft,  which  it  to  be  ground  into  an  im- 
palpable powder. 

The  chanting  of  iron  tilings  by  means  of  a magnet 
is  very  tedious,  and  docs  not  anfwer  fo  well  as  might 
be  expedited  ; for  if  they  be  rufty,  they  will  not  he  at- 
tracted by  it,*  or  net  fufficiently  : nor  will  tliey  by  this 
mean*-  be  entirely  freed  from  brafc,  copper,  or  other 
metallic  fubAaocc*  which  n>3y  adhere  to  them.  It 
appears  from  the  experiments  of  Hcnckel,  that  if  iron 
be  mixed  by  fufioo  with  even  it*  own  weight  of  any 
of  the  other  met  ah,  regulua  of  antimony  atone  except- 
ed, the  compound  will  be  vigeroufiy  attracted  by  the 
load  Hone.  The  rufl  of  iron  is  to  be  procured  at  a 
moderate  rate  from  the  dealers  in  iron,  free  from  any 
in.  pun  ties,  except  fuck  as  may  be  wafted  off  by  wa- 
ter 

The  ruft  of  iron  is  prefer  a Mr  as  a medicine  to  the 
calces  or  croci,  rr.ade  by  a ftrong  fire.  Hoffman  re- 
lates, that  he  hat  frequently  given  it  with  remarkable 
furcefs  in  ohftinatc  chlorotic  cafes  accompanied  with 
cxccffivc  headachs  and  other  violent  fymptoms  ; and 
tbat  he  ufually  joined  with  it  pimpinelb,  arum  root, 
aod  fait  of  tartar,  with  a little  cinnamon  and  fugar. 
The  cioie  is  from  four  or  five  grains  to  twenty  or  thir- 
ty. Some  have  gone  as  fir  as  a dr;  m : but  all  the  prt- 

Cstioos  of  this  metal  anfwcr  beft  in  final  I dotes,  which 
old  rather  be  often  repeated  than  enlarged. 

Tartarrzrd  iron . L.  \ 

1 ake  of  filings  of  iron,  one  pound  ; powdered  cry  Hals 
of  tartar,  iwo  pounds.  Mix  them  with  diftiiled  «i. 
Ur  into  a thick  palle.  Expofe  it  to  ihe  air  in  an 
epep  earthen  veffel  tor  eight  days ; then  grind  the 
matter,  dried  in  a bath  of  (and,  to  a very  fine  pow. 
iIct 

Thia  is  a©  ufrful  preparation  of  iron,  in  which  that 
■total  is  chiefty  brought  to  a falinc  ftate  by  means  of 
the  cream  of  tartar.  I?  has  now  for  the  firft  time  a 
place  « Ike  Ijjodjon  phumacopuia ; but  il  had  below 


the  fame  with  the  mars  fnUbihs  of  the  old  editions  of  >— 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopeia. 

Vi triolated  iron.  L. 

Take  of  filing*  of  iron,  vitriolic  acid,  each  right 
ouncetj  diftiiled  water,  three  pints.  Mix  them  in 
a glaf»  veffel;  and  when  the  effervefccnce  has  ceafcd, 
place  the  mixture  for  fome  time  upon  hot  find  | 
then  pour  off  the  liquor,  draining  it  through  paper  g 
and  alter  due  exhalation  fet  it  slide  to  cryftaUizc. 

Vitriol  of  iron%  or  fait  of  feel.  E. 

Take  of  purified  filings  of  iron,  fix  ounce* ; vitriolic 
acid,  eight  ounces  ; water,  two  pounds  and  a half* 
Mix  them ; and  when  the  cffervefccncc  ceafes,  let 
the  mixture  Hand  for  fome  time  upon  warm  fand  % 
then  drain  the  liquor  through  paper,  and  after  due 
evaporation  fet  it  slide  to  crydallize. 

During  the  diflblution  df  the  iroti  an  eLftic  vapour 
rifes,  which  on  the  approach  of  flame  catchtf  fire  and 
explodes,  fo  at  fometimes  to  btird  the  veffel.  To  thin 
particular  there  lot  e the  operator  ought  to  have  due  re- 
gard- . 

This  vapour  is  alfo  noxious  to  animal  life.  It  ir 
the  inflammable  air  of  Dr  Prieftley. 

The  chcmifls  are  feldom  at  the  trouble  of  preparing 
this  fait  according  to  the  directions  above  given  ; but 
in  its  flead  fubflitute  common  green  vitriol,  purified 
by  folution  in  water,  filiation,  and  cry Italli ration* 
The  only  difference  between  the  two  is,  that  the  com- 
mon vitriol  contains  fomcwh.it  more  met  il  in  propor- 
tion to  tFie  acid  : and  hence  in  keeping,  its  green  co- 
lour is  inujh  fooner  debafed  by  a rufty  brownift  caff. 
The  fuperfluous  quantity  of  metal  may  be  cafily  fepa- 
raicd,  by  fuffirrmg  the  folution  of  the  vitriol  to  Hand 
for  fome  time  in  a cold  pi  ice,  when  a brownift  yekow 
ochcry  fe.limrnt  will  bill  to  the  bottom  ; or  it  may  b« 
perfectly  diffolved,  and  kept  fufpended  by  a fuitablc 
addition  of  oil  of  vitrioL  If  tire  vitr.ol  be  fufpc  filed 
to  contain  any  cupreous  matter,  which  the  tommoqr 
Englift  vitriol  feldom  does,  though  almoft  all  the  fo- 
reign vitriols  do,  the  addition  of  fome  bright  iron  wire 
to  the  folution  will  both  difi  over,  and  effectually  fepa- 
rate,  that  metal;  for  the  acid  quits  the  copper  to  dif- 
folve  a proportionable  quantity  of  the  iron  ; and  the 
copper,  in  its  firpir-.tion  from  the  acid,  adheres  to  the 
naJiffolvcd  iron,  and  forms  a fltin  of  a true  copper  co- 
lour on  its  furface.  Even  a vitriol  of  pure  copper 
majr,  on  thin  principle,  be  converted  kilo  a pure  vitriol 
of  iron. 

But  though  the  vitriolic  acid  appears  in  this  opera- 
tion to  have  fo  much  flronge*-  a difpotition  to  unite 
with  iron  than  with  copper,  that  it  totally  rejefiis  the 
latter  whcc  the  former  a prefented  to  it  ; the  operator 
may  never  their  Is  give  a dangerous  impregnation  of 
copper  to  the  pureft  and  moft  faturatrd  folution  ot  iron 
in  the  vitriolic  acid,  by  the  ufc  of  copper  veffel*.  If 
*L‘  martial  folution  be  boiled  in  a copper  vrffil,  it 
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never  fails  to  diffdvc  a part  of  the  copper,  diftinguift- 
abk  by  its  giving  a cupreous  ftain  to  a piece  cf  bright 
iron  uamerfed  in  it.  By  the  addition  of  the  iron,  the 

copper 
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«fper  j*  feptrated ; by  boiling  it  again  without  iron, 
C Impofi*  mof€  the  copper  it  diffblved  ; and  this  may  in  like 
iiorn.  wanner  be  feparated  by  adding  wore  iron 

- v— J The  fak  of  fleel  is  one  of  the  tnoft  efficacious  pre- 

parations of  tins  metal;  and  not  un  frequently  made  ufe 
of  in  cachcftie  and  chlorotic  cafes,  for  exciting  the 
uterine  purg.uions,  firengthening  the  tone  of  the  vif- 
ccra,  and  decoying  worms.  !t  may  be  contcnirntly 
taken  in  a^liquid  form,  largely  diluted  with  water; 
Boerhaave  ditefts  it  to  be  diflolved  in  an  hundred 
times  it*  weight  of  water,  ar.d  the  folution  to  be  ta- 
ken in  the  dofe  of  twelve  ounces  on  an  empty  ft^mach, 
walking  gently  after  it.  Thus  managed,  he  fays,  it 
opens  the  body,  proves  diuretic,  kills  and  expels  worm*, 
tinge*  the  excrements  black,  or  forms  them  into  a 
matter  like  clay,  ftTcngtbens  the  fibres,  and  thus  curca 
many  different  didempers.  The  quantity  of  vitriol  in 
the  above  dofe  of  the  folution  is  fifty -feven  grains  and 
f a half;  but  in  common  ptaftice,  fueh  large  dofci.  of 
this  ftron,*  chalybeate  are  never  ventured  on  Four  or 
five  grains,  and  in  many  cafes  half  a grain,  are  fuffi- 
citnt  for  the  intention  in  which  chalybeate  medicines 
are  given.  Very  dilute  folutioci,  ns  that  of  a grain 
of  the  fait  in  a pint  of  water,  may  be  ufed  as  fucce- 
danea  to  the  natural  chalybeate  waters,  and  will  in 
many  cafes  produce  fimilar  effects. 

* Colcot bar  of  vitriol.  £. 

fc8o  Let  calcined  vitriol  be  erged  with  a violent  fire  till  it 
becomes  of  a very  red  colour. 

In  this  preparation,  the  iron  which  had  been  brought 
to  a falinc  date  by  means  of  the  acid  of  vitriol,  is 
again  deprived  of  that  acid  by  the  aftion  of  fire.  It 
may  Sc  confidcrcd  therefore  a»  differing  in  nothing  from 
the  refiduum  which  remains  in  the  retort,  when  vitri- 
olic acid  is  diftiHed  from  martial  vitriol  The  colcO- 
thar  ii  very  rarely  employed  by  itfelf  for  medical  pur- 
pofes  ; but  it  is  ufed  in  the  preparation  of  fame  other 
chalybeate*,  particularly  the  marti  il  flowers,  when  pre- 
pared according  to  the  method  dirc&eJ  by  the  Edin- 
burgh college. 

Martial  rihiopi.  Gen. 

*8 1 Take  of  the  ruft  of  iron,  as  much  as  you  pi cafe;  olive 
oil,  a fufficimt  quantity  to  make  it  into  a pafte. 
l.e l this  he  dilliUed  in  a retort  by  a ftrong  fire  to 
t'rynefs.  Keep  the  refiduum  reduced  to  a fine  pow- 
der in  a clofe  veflel. 

An  article  under  this  name  had  formerly  a place  in 
fome  «t  the  old  pharmacopeias,  and  is  defer  i bed  by 
Lemery  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy;  but 
it  was  formed  by  a tedious  procefs,  continued  for  fe- 
deral months  by  the  aid  of  water.  Here  the  procefs 
is  much  fhorter,  and  is  fuppofed  to  give  nearly  the 
fame  product.  Some  have  recommended  it,  on  the 
fuppofition  that  the  iron  is  here  obtained  in  a very 
fubiilc  Hate  ; but  it  is  not  in  general  fuppofed  to  have 
any  advantage  over  the  other  more  common  chaly- 
' fceatet. 

Opening  and  aflrmgent  (roe vs  of  iron . 

Thefe  are  prepared  by  mixing  iron  filings  with  twice 
their  weight  of  powdered  fulpnur,  d<  flagrating  in  a 
red-hot  crucible  ; and  in  the  one  cafe  keeping  the 
preparation  over  the  fire  till  it  affumes  a red  colour ; 
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in  the  other,  by  reverberating  it  For  a long  time  io  thePrrpan- 
moft  extreme  degree  of  heat.  cCldf- 

Preparations  under  there  names  ftil!  retain  a place ’ 
m fome  of  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  but  they  are  — ~«f 
▼arioufly  prepared  They  may,  however,  be  confi- 
dered  as-pmTt fling  the  fame  medical  powers  ; and  al- 
though the  preparations  mentioned  above  probably 
differ  from  each  other  in  their  virtues,  yet  that  diffe- 
rence is  not  of  fu  h a nature  as  is  imported  by  the 
titles  by  which  they  are  ufually  diftinguifhed  For  aA 
the  preparations  of  iron  probably  aft  by  an  aftringent 
quality  and  that  whuh  i«  above  denominated  the 
ssflringent  crocus  bar  probably  leaft  effeft  in  that  way. 

At  cne  period,  thefe  preparations  were  not.unfre- 
quently  in  ufe  ; and  they  were  given  in  the  form  of 
bolus,  electuary,  or  pill,  from  a few  grains  to  a fcruplt  ; 
but  among  us  they  arc  at  prefent  Io  little  ia  ufe  as  to 
have  no  place  in  oar  pharmacopeias. 

Chap.  Xfll.  Preparations  of  Mercury. 


VTs  have  already  treated  of  mercury  in  various  parts  2?$ 
of  our  work  as  we  found  oc.  ifion,  an  ! what  we  have 
already  difeuffed  it  is  unr.eceffary  to  repeat.  Sec  Mer- 
cury, Crfmistry-Mx,  Materia  Mfdica.  p.  6;£. 
Metallurgy,  andQtJKltsiLYKii  On  the  whole, it  ap. 
pearl  evident  that  there  is  no  article  which  ha*  been  em- 
ployed for  medical  purpofes  in  a greater  varicry  of  forms. 

The  colleges  of  London  and  Edinburgh  havr  admitted 
into  their  phnrm-’copfeiasonly  a few  or  thefe;  but  from 
the  felcftion  they  have  made,  there  is  rcafon  to  belte^e 
that  every  ufcful  purpofe  for  which  mercury  has  been 
employed  may  he  anfwercd  ; and  thefe  purpofes  are 
both  numerous  and  confidcrable.  For  it  is  at  leall 
very  generally  allowed  among  intelligent  praftitioners, 
that  there  are  few  articles  kept  in  the  (hops  of  our 
apothecaries  which  can  be  considered  as  fo  extenfively 
useful. 

Merc  (fry  or  quickfilver,  in  its  crude  Hate,  is  a' pon- 
derous metallic  fluid,  totally  volatile  in  a ftrong  fire, 
and  calcinable  by  a weaker  one  (though  very  difficult- 
ly) into  a red  powdery  fubftance.  It  diffolvcs  in  the 
nitrous  acid,  is  corroded  by  the  vitriolic,  but  nut  afted 
on  by  the  marine  in  its  liquid  flatc  : it  nevertheless 
may  be  combined  with  this  lafl  fkilfully  applied  in  the 
form  of  fume.  Quickfilver  unites  by  trituration  with 
earthy,  nncluous.  refinouv,  and  other  fimilar  fubflanccs, 
fo  as  to  lofc  its  fluidity  : triturated  with  fulphar,  it 
forms  a black  mafs,  which  by  fublimation  changes  in- 
to a beautiful  red  one. 

For  the  general  virtue sjof  the  mercurial  preparations, 
fee  fome  of  the  articles  a’lovc  referred  to,  and  Medicine. 
Herefwc  (halt  only  obferve,  that  while  in  certain  circym- 
ilancen  they  aft  as  ftimulants,  and  even  as  corrofives,  to 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied;  under  a different 
management,  when  introduced  into  the  habit,  they 
feera  to  forward  circulation  through  even  the  fmalleft 
and  meft  remote  veffels  of  tire  body ; and  may  be  fo 
managed  as  to  promote  all  the  excretions.  But  while 
they  thus  operate  as  a powerful  ftimulu9  to  the  fangui- 
ferous,  and  probably  alfoto  the  lymphatic  fyflem,  they 
feem  to  exert  but  little  influence  on  the  nervous  fy- 
ftem.  By  this  means  they  prove  eminently  fervieeable 
in  fome  inveterate  chronical  diforders,  proceeding  from 
obilioaic  obrtru&ions  of  the  glaads.  Crude  mercury 
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has  no  effect  this  way.  Refolded  into  fume,  or  di- 
vided into  minute  particle*,  sod  prevented  from  re- 
uniting by  the  inter poGtion  of  other  fubftancea,  it  ope- 
rates very  powerfully,  unit  fs  the  dividing  body  be 
fulphur,  which  reflrains  it*  a&ion.  Combined  with  a 
{mail  quantity  of  the  mineral  acid*,  it  *61  * effectually, 
though  ia  general  mildly  ; with  a larger,  it  prove* 
violently  corrofive. 

Purified  qvLlJuvcr.  L. 

384  Take  of  quickfilver,  filings  of  iron,  each  four  pound*. 
Rub  them  together,  and  diltil  from  an  iron  vtffcl. 
A*  in  the  diftillation  of  quickGlvcr  glafa  retorts  are 
very  liable  to  be  broken,  an  iron  one  i*  here  with  pro- 
priety dire&cd  : and  by  the  addition  of  the  filing*  of 
iron,  matter*  which  might  otherwise  arlfe  with  the 
quickfilver  will  be  more  apt  to  be  detained  in  the  re- 
tort. Bnt  ftill  this  happens  fo  readily,  even  merely 
with  that  degree  of  heat  which  is  nectffary  10  elevate 
the  mercury,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  much 
advantage  be  obtained  from  this  procefa  ; and  accord- 
ingly it  ha*  now  no  place  ia  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the 
Edinburgh  college. 

Aeetatcd  quickfilver,  I,. 

185  Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  one  pound  ; diluted  ni- 
troua  acid,  two  rounds  ; water  of  kali,  as  much  a* 
is  fufficient.  Mix  the  quickfilver  with  the  acid  in 
a glafa  veffel,  and  diflolvc  it  in  a fand-bath  ; then 
drop  in  by  degrees  the  water  of  kali,  that  the  calx 
of  quickfilver  may  be  precipitated  ; warti  this  calx 
with  plenty  of  diftilled  water,  and  dry  it  with  a 
gentle  heat.  Thcfc  things  being  done,  take  of  the 
calx  of  quickfilver,  above  deferibed,  one  pound  ; a* 
cctous  acid,  as  much  as  is  neeeffary  to  diffolvc  the 
calx.  Mix  them  in  a glafs  veffel  ; and  the  folution 
being  completed,  drain  it  through  paper;  then  eva- 
porate it  till  a pellicle  appears,  and  fet  it  nfide  to 
cryftallize.  Keep  thefe  cry  this  in  a veffel  clofe 
flopped. 

Of  all  the  faline  preparations  of  mercury,  it  has 
long  been  the  opinion  of  the  be  ft  chemifta,  that  thofe 
in  which  it  was  brought  to  a faline  form,  by  means  of 
acetous  acid,  would  be  the  mildeft  ; and  fuch  a prepa- 
ration was  conjectured  to  be  the  baft*  of  a celebrated 
pill,  prepared  and  fold  by  Mr  Keyfcr.  ft  was,  how. 
ever,  fouttl  to  be  a veiy  difficult  matter  to  imitate  hi* 
piO,  or  to  obtain  a combination  of  mercury  with  the 
acetoua  acid  : but  not  long  finer,  the  proccfs  for  pre- 
paring thefe  pills  was  publifhed  by  authority  at  Paris, 
after  being  purchased  by  the  French  king.  The  pro- 
ccf*  here  deferibed  though  in  fome  particulars  much 
lefs  operofe  than  that  of  Mr  Keyfcr,  yet  nearly  ap- 
proaches to  it,  and  furniihes  us  with  the  mildeft  of  the 
iaiinc  mercurial*. 

Calcined  qvicljtlvtr.  L. 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  one  pound  ; expofe  the 
qoickfilver  in  a flat  bottomed  glafs  cucurbit,  to  an 
heat  of  about  600  degree*  in  a Land-baih,  till  it  be- 
comes a led  powder. 

This  preparation  may  now  he  made  in  a fhortertimc 
than  by  the  procefs  formerly  directed  in  (he  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia,  which  in  general  required  feveral 
mouths : for  the  acccfs  of  air,  without  which  cilciua- 
Vot.  XIV.  Part  I. 
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tion  cannot  be  performed,  was  then  very  much  ex-P^pva. 
eluded.  Still,  however,  the  procefs  is  a tedious  one, *2®°'  **1^ 
and  might  perhaps  be  improved.  A veffel  might  be 
fo  contrived,  as  to  occasion  a continual  flux  of  air  — v-  ■— > 
over  the  furface  of  the  mercury. 

Tbi*  preparation  is  highly  e deemed  in  venereal 
cafes,  and  fuppofei  to  be  the  moft  efficacious  and  cer- 
tain  of  all  the  mercurials.  It  may  be  dl^tatageoufly 
given  in  conjunction  with  opiates:  a boljjsor  pill, con- 
taining from  half  a grain  to  two  grains  of  thin  calx, 
and  a quarter  cr  half  a grain  or  more  of  opium,  with 
the  addition  of  fome  warm  aromatic  ingredient,  may 
be  taken  every  night.  Thus  managed,  it  aCta  mildly, 
though  powerfully,  as  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic  : 
given  by  itfelf  in  larger  dofes,  tv  four  or  five  grains,  it 
proves  a rough  emetic  and  cathartic. 

sjfxoloitrrd  fxnuder  of  mercury.  E. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  weak  nitrous  acid,  equal  weight*,  sly 
Mix  them  fo  as  to  diflblve  the  quickfilver  ; dilute 
the  folution  with  pure  water,  and  add  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to  feparate  the 
mercury  perfe&ly  from  the  acid  ; then  wafti  the 
powder  in  pure  water,  and  dry  it. 

, In  this  procefs  the  mercurial  nitre  is  decomposed  ; 
the  precipitate,  therefore,  is  a calx  of  mercury,  and  the 
dear  liquor  a folution  of  nitrous  ammoniac.  From 
the  great  attraction  which  the  nitrous  acid  has  foe 
phlogifton,  or  from  its  ready  difpoiitron  to  part  with 
pure  air,  the  precipitates  of  mercury  from  its  folution 
in  this  acid  arc  more  completely  in  the  ftate  of  a calx 
than  thofe  from  any  other  menftruum.  There  are, 
however,  feveral  niceties  to  be  ohferved  in  conducing 
this  procefs.  If  wc  employ  too  fmall  a proportion  of 
acid,  and  affift  the  folution  by  heat,  the  folution  will 
contain  an  txccfs  of  calx  capable  of  being  feparate  1 by 
the  water ; a:  d the  whole  precipitate  from  fuch  a fil- 
iation would  be  of  a white  colour.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  employ  too  large  a proportion  of  acid,  the 
mtTcury  ia  then  fo  far  calcined  as  to  be  capable  of 
beiug  diifolved  by  the  volatile  alkali ; and  this  might 
happen  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  fhould  be  fuper- 
abundant  to  the  neutralization  of  the  acid.  The  ufe 
of  the  water  is  to  diffblve  the  nitrous  ammoniac  as  faft 
as  it  is  formed,  and  thereby  prevent  it  from  filling 
down  and  mixing  with  the  precipitate.  It  is  necefla- 
ry to  employ  the  pnreft  water.  If  fuch  be  ufed  as 
contains  a nitrous  felenite,  not  only  a part  of  the  mer- 
cury may  be  precipitated  by  the  bafe  of  the  felenite, 
but  this  laft  might  alfo  be  depofited  by  the  fucceeding 
addition  of  the  alkali. 

The  a fh  coloured  powder  of  mercury  ha*  of  late 
years  been  much  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  venereal  af- 
fection*. ft  w.i*  fir  It  propofed  by  Dr  Saunders  to  be  made 
by  precipitating  the  mercury  from  calomel,  as  the  heft 
fubftitute  for  the  tediou*  and  expenfive  procefs  of  the 
precipitate  per  ft , and  of  the  grey  powder  produced  by 
triture  with  gum  arabic.  From  the  teftrmony  of  Dr 
Home,  and  feveral  other  practitioners,  we  have  no 
doubt  of  its  being  a very  valuable  preparation  of  mer- 
cury. It  may  be  given  in  a bolus  or  wafer,  in  the 
quantity  of  from  one  to  fix  or  feven  grains : the  dofe 
beir.g  gradually  incrcafcd  according  to  its  effects  upon 
the  perfoa. 
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Qjnclfihtr  with  cha'k.  L. 

Take  of  prtritieil  qukkfilver,  three  ounces  ; powdered 
chalk,  five  ounces.  Rub  them  together  until  the 

glo  ulcs  difippear. 

In  this  preparation,  as  well  as  the  two  feimcr,  we 
have  alfo  the  mer-cury  in  a date  of  calx  ; but  in  place^ 
of  being  brought  to  that  ftaic  by  the  aid  of  ft  cc  or  of 
acid%  what  may  here  he  coutidcred  as  calcination  it* 
effected  by  triture. 

This  preparation  had  no  place  in  the  former  edi- 
tions of  tbe  London  phartn  copueia.  A preparation 
nearly  fimilar  indeed,  under  the  title  of  mercunus  aUa/r- 
fatui , in  which  crabs  eyes  were  employed  inttcad  of 
chalk,  ha  ! a place  in  the  old  editions  of  the  Edi  nburgh 
pharmacopeia,  hut  was  rejected  from  the  edition  of 
1744.,  and  has  never  again  been  reflored.  One  icafon 
for  rcjeAing  it  was  its  being  liable  to  grofi  abufc  in 
the  preparation,  by  the  addition  of  feme  intermedium, 
facilitating  the  union  of  mercury  with  the  abforbent 
eatth,  hut  diurirriihiug  or  altering  its  power  The 
prefrnt  preparation  is  liable  to  the  fame  ohje^ion. 
Some,  however,  :ire  of  opinion,  that  when  duly  pre- 
pared, it  is  an  ufeful  .-Iterative.  But  there  ran  be 
little  doubt,  that  the  abforbent  earth,  by  deflroying 
acid  in  the  alimentary  canal,  will  diminifh  the  activity 
of  the  mercurial  calx. 

Muriated  quickfitver,  L. 

Take  of  purified  quiekfilver,  vitriolic  acid,  each  two 
pounds ; dried  fea-falt,  three  pounds  and  an  half. 

Mix  the  qnickfilver  with  the  acid  in  a glafs  vcflel, 
and  bod  in  a fand  heat  until  the  matter  be  dried. 

Mix  it,  when  cold,  with  the  fca-falt,  in  a glafi  vcf* 

£tl;  then  fuUimc  in  a glafs  cucurbit,  with  a hest 
gradually  raifed.  Laftly,  let  the  fublimcd  matter  be 
ic-pa  rated  from  the  fcoriae. 

Sulfimate  corrofive  mercury.  E. 

Take  of  quickSlver,  weak  nitrous  acid,  each  four 
ounces ; calcined  fca  fait,  calcined  vitriol,  of  trurh 
five  ounce*.  DifTolvc  the  quick  Giver  in  the  nitrous 
acid,  and  evaporate  the  folution  to  a white  and  tho- 
roughly dry  tnafs  ; then  add  the  fea-falt  and  vitiioL 
Having  ground  and  mixed  them  well  together,  put 
the  whole  into  a phial,  one  half  of  which  they  ought 
to  Gil  i then  fubliroc  in  fand,  fir  ft  with  a gentle,  but 
afterwards  with  an  incrcafed,  heat. 

The  fublimate  prepared  by  either  of  thefc  methods 
is  the  fame,  ibey  both  confift  only  of  mercury  and 
the  acid  of  the  fea.falt  united  together.  In  the  pro- 
cefs  direfted  by  the  Edinburgh  college,  the  materials 
being  mixed  and  expofed  to  the  fire,  firft  the  vitriol 
parts  with  its  acid,  which,  dtflodging  thofc  of  the 
nitre  and  marine  fait,  takes  their  place.  Tire  marine 
acid,  rcfolvcd  into  fume  and  affilled  by  the  nitrous, 
diffolveo  the  mercury,  now  alfo  ftroogly  heated.  This 
acid,  though  it  very  difficultly  a£ts  on  mercury,  yet 
when  thus  once  united  with  it,  is  more  ftroogly  re- 
tained thereby  than  any  other  acid.  The  nitrous  fpi* 
rit,  therefore,  having  nothing  to  retain  it  (for  its  own 
bafis  and  that  of  the  fea-falt  are  both  occupied  by  the 
vitriolic,  and  that  which  the  vitriolic  forfook  to  unite 
with  thefc,  is  now  feared  y combinable  with  it),  arifes; 
leaving  the  mercury  and  marine  acid  to  fublimc  togc- 
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ther  when  the  heat  ffiall  be  ftrong  enough  to  elevate  P'ep*o 
them.  Some  fmall  portion  of  the  marine  fpiric  arifes^**11.1 
along  with  the  nitrous:  and  hence  this  compound  acid ^lon/ 
has  been  ufualty  employed  inftead  of  the  compcunJ aqua-  t-  j 

foritt , to  which  it  is  fimilar,  for  making  the  red  cor- 
rofive. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  vitriol,  and  the  bafea 
of  the  nitre  and  ft  a frit,  are  of  no  farther  ufe  in  this 
proccfs,  than  as  convenient  intermediums  for  facility 
ting  the  union  of  the  mercury  with  tire  marine  acids. 

They  likewise  fevve  to  afford  a fupport  for  the  fub- 
limatc  tq  retl  upon,  which  thus  afTumea  the  form  of  a 
placenta  or  cake. 

'flic  proccfs,  however,  now  adopted  by  the  London 
college,  is  a better  and  more  Ample  one.  There  the 
mercuiy,  corroded  by  the  vitriolic  acid  into  a white 
mafs,  is  mixed  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  fca- 
falt,  and  fet  to  fublimc  ; tbe  vitriolic  acid  quits  the 
mercury  to  unite  with  the  bafis  of  the  fea  fait;  and 
the  acid  of  the  fea-fiilt,  now  fet  at  liberty,  umus  with 
the  mercury',  and  fublimc s with  it  into  the  compound 
required.  The  difeovery  of  this  method  is  generally 
attributed  to  Boulduc  ; though  it  is  found  alfo  in 
Kunckel's  Lalnr.it orium  Chymicum . When  the  pra- 
ccfsis  couductcd  in  this  way,  the  refiduous  matter  is  a 
pure  Glauber’s  fait,  and  the  fublimate  is  alfo  free  of 
ferruginous  matter;  a greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  which 
is  very  generally  carried  up  along  with  the  mercury 
when  vitriol  of  iron  is  employed.  Buuldue'a  method 
has  therefore  the  advantage  in  this,  that  the  proportion 
of  mercury  ia  a given  quautity  of  fublimate  mull  be 
lefn  liable  to  variation. 

If  the  mercury  be  corroded  by  the  nitrous  acid  in* 

Head  of  the  vitriolic,  the  event  will  be  the  fame ; that 
acid  equally  quitting  the  mercury,  and  letting  loofc  the 
marine;  and  the  fublimate  made  by  this  method  is  the 
fame  with  the  foregoing  ; but  as  the  quantity  of  fixed 
matter  is  fmallcr,  it  more  difficultly  a dames  the  form 
of  a cake.  It  requires  indeed  fome  fkill  in  the  ope- 
rator to  give  it  this  appearance  when  either  proccfs  ia 
followed.  When  large  quantities  are  made,  this  form 
may  be  eafily  obtained,  by  placing  the  mat  refs  no 
deeper  in  the  fand  than  tbe  furface  of  the  matter  con* 
tuned  iu  it ; and  removing  a little  of  the  find  from 
the  fidcs  of  the  glafs,  as  foon  as  the  (lowers  begin  to 
apptar  in  the  neck  ; when  the  heat  fhould  likewife  he 
fomewhat  lowered,  and  not  at  all  raifed  • uring  the 
whole  proccfs.  The  fublimation  is  known  to  be  com* 
pit-ltd  by  the  edges  of  the  cryftalline  cake,  which  will 
form  on  the  furface  of  the  caput  mortuum,  appearing 
fmooth  and  even,  and  a little  removed  from  iu 

Our  apothecaries  rarely,  and  few  even  of  the  che- 
mifL,  attempt  the  making  of  this  preparation  them- 
fclves ; greateft  part  of  what  is  ufed  among  us  comes 
from  Venice  and  Holland.  This  foreign  fublimate  hat 
been  reported  to  be  adulterated  with  arfcnic.  Some 
affirm,  that  this  diqgcrous  fraud  may  be  difeovered  by 
the  fublimate  turning  black  on  being  moiftened  with 
alkaline  ley ; which  by  others  is  denied.  As  this  point 
feeined  of  fome  importance  to  be  determined,  fundry 
experiments  have  been  made  with  this  view,  which 
prove  the  miufficiency  of  alkalis  for  diCcovcring  ar le- 
nic.  Alkaline  ley,  poured  into  a folution  of  pure  ar- 
fenic,  and  into  a mixture  of  the  two  filiations  in  diffe- 
rent proportion*,  produced  no  bUckacfs  in  any  : aod 
* though 
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Prrjttra-  though  the  pure  fubiimate,  and  tbe  mixtures  of  it  with 
tt-r*  *nd  arfcn;r$  exhibited  fome  difference*  in  thefe  trial*,  yet 
J«*.  thefe  differences  were  neither  fo  conflant  nor  fo  fliong- 
■ ly  marked,  as  to  be  laid  down  utiiverfallv  for  criteria 

of  the  prefence  or  »brencc  of  aifenic:  different  fpeci- 
irens  of  fubiimate,  known  to  be  purr,  have  been  found 
to  differ  considerably  in  thia  rtipeff  ; probably  from 
their  holding  a little  more  or  left  mercury  in  propor- 
tion to  the  acid,  or  from  their  retaining  fome  fmall 
portion  of  thofe  acid*  which  were  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration a*  intermedia. 

Some  ctx^llpdeny  the  practicability  of  this  adul- 
teration. There  i*  a procefe  common  in  books  of  che- 
miftry,  wherein  fubiimate  and  arfcnic  being  mixed  to- 
gether, and  fet  to  fublimc,  do  not  arife  in  one  mafc, 
or  yield  any  thing  fimilar  to  tbe  preparation  here  in- 
tended : the  arfcnic  ablorba  the  acid  of  the  fubiimate, 
and  is  reduced  thereby  into  a liquid  or  butyraceoua 
confidence ; while  the  mercury,  thus  freed  from  the 
acid,  diflila  in  its  fluid  form:  if  the  quantity  of  ar- 
fcnic be  inefficient  to  decompound  the  whole  of  the 
Xublimate,  the  remainder  of  the  fubiimate  concretes  di- 
ftinft  from  the  arfenical  butter.  From  whence  they 
conclude,  that  at  feme  and  fubiimate  cannot  be  united 
together  into  a crydalline  cake,  the  form  in  which  this 
preparation  is  brought  to  us. 

The  above  experiment  is  not  altogether  decifivc ; 
for  though  arfcnic  and  fulphur  do  not  aflume  the  re- 
quired form  by  the  common  procefs,  it  is  poffible  they 
may  by  fome  other  management.  It  will  therefore  be 
proper  to  point  out  means  for  the  fatisla&ion  of  thofe 
who  may  be  defirous  of  convincing  themfelvcs  of  the 
getmineuefs  of  this  important  preparation.  Let  fome 
of  the  fubiimate,  powdered  in  a glafs  mortar,  be  well 
mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  black  flux,  and  a little 
filings  or  drivings  of  iron  ; put  the  mixture  into  a 
crucible  capable  of  holding  four  or  five  times  as  much; 
give  a gradual  fire  till  the  ebullition  ceaies,  and  then 
haftily  increalie  it  to  a white  heat.  If  no  fumes  of  a 
garlic  fmcll  can  be  perceived  during  the  procefs,  and 
if  the  particle*  of  iron  retain  their  form  without  any 
of  them  being  melted,  we  may  be  fure  that  the  mix- 
ture contained  no  arfcnic. 

Sublimate  ts  a mod  violent  corrofivc,  foon  corrupt- 
ing and  deffroying  all  the  parts  cf  the  body  it  touches. 
A folntion  of  it  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a 
dram  to  a quart,  is  ufed  for  keeping  down  proud  flefh, 
and  cleanfiug  foul  ulcers  ; and  a more  diluted  folution 
as  a cofmetic,  and  for  deftroying  cutaneous  infers. 
But  a gTcat  deal  of  caution  is  requifite  even  in  thefe 
external  ufes  of  it. 

Some  have  neverthclefs  ventured  to  give  it  inter- 
nally, in  the  dofe  of  one-tenth  or  one-eighth  of  a grain. 
Boerhaavc  relates,  that  if  a grain  of  it  be  diffolved  in 
ao  ounce  or  more  of  water,  and  a dram  of  this  folu- 
tioo,  fweetened  with  fyrup  of  violets,  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a day,  it  will  prove  efficacious  in  many  dif- 
tempers  thought  incurable  $ hut  he  particularly  cau- 
tion* os  not  to  venture  upon  ity  untefs  the  method  of 
managing  it  be  well  known. 

Sublimate  diffolved  in  vinou*  fpirit  has  of  late  been 
given  internally  in  larger  dofes  ; from  a quarter  of  a 
grain  to  half  a grain.  This  method  of  ufir.g  it  was 
brought  into  repute  by  Baron  Van  Swictcnnt  Vienna, 
cfpccially  for  venereal  maladies ; and  feveral  trials  of 
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it  have  alfo  been  made  in  this  kingdom  with  fuccefs.  Prepara 
Eight  grains  of  the  fubiimate  are  diffolved  in  fixteen^”* 
ounces  of*  rc&ified  fpirit  of  wine  or  proof-fpirit ; ihe(:  ,I(J. 
redlified  fpirit  diffolves  it  more  perfectly,  and  feems  to  — — < — J 
make  the  medicine  milder  in  its  operation  than  the 
proof-fpirit  ot  the  original  prefeription  of  Van  Swie- 
ten.  Of  this  folution,  from  one  to  two  fpoonfuls,  that 
is,  trom  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  arc  given  twice  a- 
dtiy,  and  continued  till  all  the  fvtnptoms  are  removed  ; 
ohlerving  to  ul’e  a low  diet,  with  plentiful  dilution, 
otherwife  the  fubiimate  is  apt  to  purge,  and  gripe  fe- 
vercly.  It  generally  purges  more  or  lefs  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  afterwards  feems  to  operate  chiefly  by  urine 
and  perfpiration. 

Sublimate  con  lift*  of  mercury  united  with  a large 
quantity  of  marine  ccid.  There  are  two  general  me- 
thods of  dtftroying  its  corrofivc  quality,  and  render- 
ing it  mild  ; the  one  is,  combining  with  it  as  much 
frefh  mercury  a*  the  acid  is  capable  of  taking  up  ; and 
the  other,  by  feparating  a part  of  tbe  acid  by  means  of 
alkaline  fait*  and  cauhs.  On  the  firit  principle  fweet 
mercury  it  formed  ; on  the  latter,  white  precipitate. 

But  before  entering  on  thefe,  it  it  proper  to  give  the 
following  formula. 

Solution  of  corrofive  f IS  mo  ft  tnenury.  E. 

Take  of corrofive  fubiimate  mercury,  fix  grains;  fal  29X 
ammoniac,  twelve  grains.  JDiffolve  in  a pound  of 
diflilied  water.  If  hard  water  be  ufed  for  this  pur-  • 

pofr,  the  folution  fuffers  a kind  of  decomposition 
trom  the  nitrous  felenite  of  the  water. 

The  folution  of  corrofive  fubiimate  in  water  is  very 
much  a (fitted  by  fal  ammoniac.  There  was  a prartiic 
fome  years  ago,  of  mixing  up  thia  folution  with  wheat 
flout  into  the  confidence  of  pills  for  internal  ufe  t and 
the  quantity  of  fubjimite  in  each  pill  was  eafily  »fw 
t lined- 

This  folution  may  alfo  be  ufed  for  walking  venereal 
and  other  fores ; but  in  many  inlt  mccs  it  will  be 
found  too  acrid  for  that  purpofe,  and  will  require  to 
be  weakened  by  the  addition  of  a portion  of  water. 

Calomel.  L. 

Take  of  muriated  quick filver,  one  pound  ; purified  29s 
quickfdver,  nine  ounces.  Hub  them  together  till 
tke  globules  difoppear,  and  then  fuMime  the  rmfs. 

In  the  fame  mariner  repeat  the  fuhlimation  four 
times.  Afterward*  rub  the  matter  into  a very  fine 
powder,  and  waih  it  by  pouring  on  boiling  diitilled 
water. 

Sweet  mercury.  E. 

Take  of  corrofive  mercury  fubiimate,  reduced  to  a 
powder  in  a glafs  mortar,  four  ounces;  pure  qtiick- 
tilvcr,  three  ounces  and  a half.  Mix  them  well  to- 
gether, by  long  trituration  in  a glafs  or  marble  mor- 
tar, until  the  qutckfilvcr  ccafcs  to  appear.  Put  the 
powder  into  an  oblong  phial,  of  fuch  a fire  that 
only  one- third  of  it  may  be  filled  ; and  fet  the  glafa 
in  fand,  that  the  fnafs  may  fublimc.  After  the  fub- 
limation,  break  the  glafs;  and  the  red  powder  which 
ia  found  in  its  bottom,  with  the  whitifh  one  that 
flicks  about  tbe  neck,  being  thrown  away,  let  the 
white  mercury  be  fubtimed  again  three  or  lour  t inea, 
and  reduced  to  a very  fine  powder. 
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t>rC*,*f*d  tut  oration  of  coTrofive  lubhmate  with  quiok- 

C’ompofi*  '*  * rCT y noxious  operation  : for  it  is  almoft  im- 

tionsf  pofBble,  Ly  injr  care,  to  prevent  the  lighter  particle*  of 
» - y ^ the  former  from  rifing  fo  at  to  afTcd  the  operator's 
eyes  and  mouth.  It  is  nevertheless  of  the  utmoft  coufe- 
quence,  that  the  ingredients  L*J  perfetUy  united  before 
the  fublimation  is  begun.  It  is  oeceflary  to  pulverize 
the  fublimate  before  the  mercury  is  added  to  it : but 
this  may  be  fafely  performed  with  a little  caution  { 
tfpecially  if  during  the  pulverization  the  matter  be 
now  and  then  fprinkled  with  a little  fpirit  of  wine : 
this  addition  docs  not  at  all  impede  the  union  of  the 
ingredients,  or  prejudife  the  fublimation : it  will  he 
convenient  not  to  dofc  the  top  of  the  fuhliming  vcflcl 
with  a cap  of  paper  at  firft  (as  is  ufually  pratt i fed), 
but  to  defer  this  till  the  mixture  begins  to  fubliuic, 
that  the  fpirit  may  efcape. 

The  rationale  of  this  procefs  defervts  particular  at- 
tention ; and  the  more  fo,  as  a miftaken  theory  herein 
has  been  productive  of  feveral  errors  with  regard  to 
the  operation  of  mercurials  in  general.  It  is  fuppo- 
fed,  that  the  dulcificationt  as  it  is  called,  of  the  corro- 
fivc  mercury  is  owing  to  the  fpicutae  or  fharp  points, 
on  which  its  coirofivenefs  depends,  being  broken  and 
vorn  off  by  the  frequent  fublimations.  If  this  opi- 
nion were  juft,  the  corrofive  would  become  mild,  with- 
out any  addition,  barely  by  repeating  the  fublimation ; 
but  this  is  contrary  to  all  experience.  The  abatement 
of  the  corrofive  quality  of  the  fublimate  is  entirely  ow- 
ing to  the  combination  of  as  much  frefh  mercury  as  is 
capable  of  being  united  with  it ; an  l by  whatever 
means  this  combination  be  effected,  the  preparation 
will  be  fuiliciently  dulcified.  Triture  and  digedion 
promote  the  union  of  the  two,  while  fublimation  tend* 
rstherto  difunite  them.  The  prudent  operator,  there- 
fore, will  not  be  folicitous  about  fcpar.ning  fuch  mer- 
curial globules  as  appear  diftind  after  the  firft  fubli- 
mation : he  will  endeavour  rather  to  combine  them 
with  the  reft,  by  repeating  the  triture  and  digeflion. 

The  college  of  Wirtemberg  require  their  fweet 
mercury  to  be  only  twice  fublimed,  and  the  Auguflan 
but  once  ; and  Neumann  propofes  making  it  diredly 
by  a fingle  fublimation  from  the  ingredients  of  the 
corrofive  fublimate,  by  only  taking  the  quickfilver  in 
a larger  proportion. 

Mr  Sclle  of  Berlin  has  lately  proposed  a method  of 
making  fweet  mercury  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  Neu- 
mann. He  direds,  that  to  four  ounces  of  pure  quick- 
frlre.'  there  fhould  be  added  as  much  ftrong  vitriolic 
;.cid.  Thefe  are  to  be  mixed  over  a ftrong  fire  till 
they  become  a-folid  hard  mafs.  This  mafs  is  to  be 
triturated  in  a ftone  mortar  with  two  ounces  and  an 
half  of  quickfilver  and  four  ounces  and  an  half  of 
dried  common  {alt.  And  by  a fingle,  or  at  moft  two, 
fublimations,  he  aftutes  us  aa  excellent  fweet  mercury 
is  obtained. 

If  the  medicine  made  after  either  of  thefe  methods 
f. iould  prove  in  any  degree  acrid,  water  boiled  oa  It 
for  fomc  time  will  diflolvc  and  feparate  that  part  in 
which  its  acrimony  confifts.  The  marks  of  the  pre- 
paration being  fuflitcicntly  dulcified  are,  its  being  per- 
fectly infipid  to  the  tafte,  and  indiiTokible  by  long 
boiling  in  water.  Whether  the  water  in  which  it  has 
been  boiled  has  taken  up  any  part  of  it,  may  be  known 
by  dropping  into  the  liquor  a ley  of  any  fixed  alkaline 
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fait,  or  any  volatile  alkaline  fpirit-  If  the  decoAIonl^p*™* 
has  any  mercurial  impregnation,  it  will  grow  turbid 
on  this  addition  ; if  other  wife,  it  will  continue  limpid. 

But  here  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  b:  deceived  by  — . , —a 
any  extraneous  falinc  matter  in  the  water  itfelf.  Moft 
of  the  common  fpring  waters  turn  milky  on  the  addi- 
tion of  alkalis  | and  therefore,  for  experiments  of  this 
kind,  diftilled  water  or  rain  water  ought  to  be  ufed. 

This  name  of  calomel , though  for  a confiderable  time 
banifhed  from  our  bell  pharmacopoeias,  is  again  rc- 
ftored  by  the  London  college.  But  we  cannot  help 
thinking,.thit  they  might  eafily  have  {Rented  a name 
better  exprefling  the  conilitucnt  parts  and  nature  of 
the  preparation. 

Calomel,  or  fweet  mercury,  may  be  confidered  as 
one  of  the  moft  ufeful  of  the  mercurial  prepai  ations  ; 
and  it  may  be  eftimated  as  holding  an  intermediate 
place  between  the  acetated  quickfilver,  one  of  the 
mildefl  of  the  faline  preparations,  and  the  muriated 
quickfilver,  or  corrofive  fabfimite,  oic  of  the  moft  acrid 
•f  them. 

Miid  muriated  quickfilver.  L. 

Take  purified  quickfilver,  diluted  nitrous  acid,  of  each  *94. 
half  a pound.  Mix  in  a giafs  vcflcl,  and  Cet  it  afide 
until  the  quickfilver  be  diflolved.  Let  them  boil, 
that  the  fak  may  be  diflolved.  Pour  out  the  boiling 
liquor  into  a giafs  vefiiel  into  which  another  boiling 
liquor  has  been  put  before,  confiding  of  fea-fah, 
four  ounces } diftilled  water,  eight  pints.  After  a 
white  powder  has  fubfided  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vcflcl,  let  the  liquor  fwimming  at  the  top  be  poured 
off,  and  the  remaining  powder  be  waihed  till  it  be- 
comes infipid,  with  frequent  affufioni  of  hot  water  ; 
then  dried  on  blotting  paper  with  a gentle  heat. 

This  preparation  had  a place  in  former  editions  of 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopeias  under  the 
name  of  mercuriut  dulcu  precipitattu . But  the  proccfs 
as  now  given  is  fomewhat  altered,  being  that  of 
Mr  Schcck  of  Sweden,  who  has  recommended  this  as 
an  eafy  and  expeditious  method  of  preparing  fweet 
mercury  or  calomel. 

It  appears  from  feveral  tefts  that  this  precipitate  is 
equal  in  every  refped  to  that  prepared  by  the  prece- 
ding procefles.  It  is  left  troublefome  and  expenfive, 
and  the  operator  is  not  expofed  to  the  noxious  dull 
arifing  from  the  triture  of  the  quickfilver  with  the 
corrofive  fublimate,  which  neccflarily  happens  by  the 
common  method.  The  powder  is  alfo  finer  than  can 
be  made  from  the  common  fublimed  fweet  mercury 
by  any  trituration  whatever.  The  clear  liquor  Hand- 
ing over  the  precipitate  is  a folution  of  cubic  or  rhom- 
boldal  nitre. 

Sweet  mercury,  which  may  be  confidered  as  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  with  the  calomel  and  mild  muriated 
quickfilver,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  beft  and  fafeft 
preparations  of  this  mineral,  when  intended  to  ad  aa 
a quick  and  general  ftimulant.  Many  of  the  more 
elaborate  procefles  are  no  other  than  attempts  to  pro- 
duce from  mercury  fuch  a medicine  as  this  really  is. 

The  dofe,  recommended  by  fome  for  raifiog  a faliva- 
tion,  is  ten  or  fifteen  grains  taken  in  the  form  of  a bolus 
or  piU,  every  night  or  oftener,  till  the  ptyaiifm  be- 
gins. As  an  alterant  and  diaphoretic,  it  has  been  given 
in  doles  of  five  or  fix  grains  j a purgative  being  occa- 
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Prty«r*-  fionally  interposed,  to  prevent  ft*  ■firming  the  mouth. 

pmaod  j(  aofwera,  however,  much  better  when  given  in 

t-nai”  quantities,  8 a one,  two,  or  three  grains  every 

morning  and  evening,  in  conjunction  with  fuch  ful>- 
ftancea  as  determine  iu  ariion  to  the  (kin,  as  the  ex- 
traft  or  refin  of  guaiacum ; the  patient  at  the  fame 
time  keeping  warm,  and  drinking  liberally  of  warm 
diluent  liquor*.  By  thit  method  of  managing  it,  ob- 
ftinate  cutaneous  and  venereal  diftempers  have  been 
fucccfafully  cured  without  any  remarkable  increafc  of 
the  fenfible  evacuations.  It  is  femetime*,  however, 
difficult  to  meafurc  its  cffe&s  in  this  way  ; and  it  is  fo 
very  apt  to  run  off  by  the  inteftines,  that  we  can  feldom 
adminifter  it  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  produce  thofe 
permanent  effects  which  are  often  required,  and  which 
we  are  able  to  do  by  other  preparations.  It  has  been 
lately  pmpofed  to  rub  the  gums  and  infide  of  the 
mouth  with  this  preparation,  as  a ready  and  effectual 
method  of  producing  falivation.  1 his  practice  has 
tceneparticularly  recommended  in  the  internal  hydro* 
cephalus,  where  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  excite  a 
falivation  by  other  means.  The  advantages  of  this 
pra&ice  are  not  fully  confirmed  by  experience;  and 
when  mercury  is  attended  with  advantage  in  hydroce* 
phalus,  this  is  not  probably  the  confcqucnce  of  any 
difeharge  under  the  form  of  falivation,  but  merely  of 
the  mercury  being  introduced  into  the  fyltem  in  an 
aCdive  date,  and  thus  promoting  abforption.  And 
falivation,  when  it  arifes  from  the  internal  ufe  of  mer- 
cury, may  be  confidertd  as  the  ftrongeft  tett  of  this  ; 
hut  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  when  falivation  arifes 
from  a topical  a&ion  on  the  excrclories  of  faliva. 

Red  nitrated  quidf/ver.  L. 

2()j  Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  nitrous  acid,  each  one 
pound  ; muriatic  acid,  one  dram.  Mix  in  a glafs 
veffei,  and  diffolvc  the  quickfilver  in  a fand  bath  ; 
then  raife  the  fire  until  the  matter  be  formed  into 
red  cryflals. 

Red  corrofive,  commonly  called  red precipitated  mercury,  E. 

196  Take  of  quickfilver,  weak  nitrous  acid,  each  one 
pound.  Let  the  quickfilver  be  diffolved  in  the 
acid,  and  then  let  the  folution  be  evaporated  to  a 
white  dry  msfs.  This  being  beat  into  a powder, 
muff  be  put  into  a glafs  retort,  and  fubje&ed  to  a 
fire  gradually  incrcafed,  till  a fmall  quantity  of  it, 
taken  out  in  a glafs  fnoon,  and  allowed  to  cool;  af- 
fumes  the  form  of  Ihining  red  fquaro*.  Let  the 
veffei  be  then  removed  from  ths  fire.  During  the 
pvocefi  the  matter  mud  be  carefully  agitated  by  a 
glafs  rod,  that  it  may  be  equally  heated. 

The  marine  acid,  in  the  menftruum  ordered  in  the 
firft  proccfs,  difpofes  the  mercurial  calx  to  affume  the 
bright  fparkling  look  admired  in  it ; which,  though 
perhaps  no  advantage  to  it  as  a medicine,  ought  never- 
thelcfa  to  be  infitled  on  by  the  buyer  as  a mark  of  ita 
goodnefs  and  ftrength.  As  foon  sa  the  matter  has 
gained  this  appearance,  it  fhould  be  immediately  re- 
moved from  the  fire,  otherwife  it  will  foon  lofe  it 
again.  The  preparation  of  this  red  precipitate,  as  it 
is  called,  in  perfe&ion,  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  a 
(met  not  known  to  our  cbemifts,  infomuch  that  we 
are  under  the  needfity  of  importing  it  from  ahroad. 
This  reflection  feems  to  be  founded  on  mifmfor matron. 
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We  fometimes  indeed  receive  confidence  quantities  Prepan. 
of  it  from  Holland  ; but  this  depends  on  the  iogredi-^'^* 
cuts  being  commonly  cheaper  there  than  with  us,  «nd  tinn**" 
not  on  any  fecret  in  the  manner  of  the  preparation,  u— y.  ■ a 

This  precipitate  is,  as  its  title  imports,  an  efcharotic; 
and  with  this  intention  is  frequently  employed  by  the 
furgeons  with  bafilicum  and  other  dreflings,  for  con- 
fuming  fungous  fltfh  in  ulcers  and  the  like  purpofes. 

It  is  fubie&  to  great  uncertainty  in  point  of  ilrength, 
more  or  Jeff  of  the  acid  exhaling  according  to  the  degree 
and  continuance  of  the  fire.  The  beft  criterion  of  its 
ffrength,  as  already  obferved,  is  its  brilliant  appearance  j 
which  is  alfo  the  mark  of  its  genuinenefs : if  mixed 
with  minium,  which  it  is  fometimes  f?.id  to  be,  the 
duller  hue  will  difeover  the  ahufe.  This  admixture 
may  be  more  certainly  detcAcd  by  means  of  fire : the 
mercurial  part  will  totally  evaporate,  leaving  the  mi- 
nium behind. 

.Some  have  ventured  to  give  this  medicine  internally 
in  venereal,  Lrophulous,  and  other  obftinate  chronic 
diforders,  in  dofes  of  two  or  three  graina  or  more- 
But  certainly  the  milder  mercurials,  properly  managed, 
are  capable  of  anfw.-ring  all  that  can  be  cxpc&cd  from 
this  ; without  occafioning  violent  anxieties,  tormina*  of 
the  bowels,  and  fimilarill  confequences,  which  the  beff 
management  can  fcarccly  prevent  this  corrofive  prepa- 
ration from  fometimes  inducing.  The  chemitls  have 
contrived  fundry  methods  of  correding  and  rendering 
it  milder,  by  divelling  it  of  a portion  of  the  acid'; 
but  (o  no  very  good  purpofe,  as  they  either  leave  the 
medicine  ft  ill  too  corrofive,  or  render  it  fimilar  to 
others  which  are  procurable  at  an  eafier  rate. 


White  calx  of  quid  fiver.  L. 

'lake  of  rooriated  quickfilver,  fal  ammoniac,  water  of  *97* 
kali,  each  half  a pound.  Difloive  fir  ft  the  fal  am- 
moniac, afterwards  the  muriatic  quickfilver,  in  dif- 
tillcd  water,  and  add  the  water  of  kali.  Wafh  the 
piecipiuted  powder  until  it  becomes  iufipid.  ' 

White  precipitate  of  mercury.  E. 

Diff.Ive  corrofive  fublimate  mercury  in  a fufficient  298. 
quantity  of  hot  water,  and  gradually  drop  into  the 
folution  fome  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  as  long  as  any 
precipitation  enfue*.  Wafh  the  precipitated  powder 
with  feveral  frefh  quantities  of  warm  water.  * 

Thefe  preparations  are  ufed  chiefly  in  ointments, 
with  which  intention  their  Sac  white  colour  is  no  fmall 
recommendation  to  them.  For  internal  purpofes  they 
are  rarely  employed,  nor  is  it  at  all  wanted  : they  are 
nearly  fimilar  to  fwcet  mercury,  but  lefs  certain  iu 
their  tffc&s. 

Though  the  procefies  direfled  by  the  Loudon  and' 
Edinburgh  colleges  be  here  fomewhat  different,  yet 
the  preparations  are  ultimately  the  fame.  'The  proccls 
deferibed  by  the  Edinburgh  college  is  themoft  fitnple; 
but  is  liable  to  fome  objeaiona.  * 

Corrofive  fublimate,  as  we  have  already  feen,  confifts 
of  mercury  united  with  a large  portion  of  acid.  It  is 
there  dulcified  by  adding  as  much  frelh  mercury  as  is 
fufficient  to  fat  urate  ail  the  acid ; here,  by  feparating 
all  the  acid  that  is  not  faturated.  This  laft  way  feems 
an  unfrugal  one,  on  account  not  only  of  the  lofs  of 
the  acid,  but  of  the  volatile  fpirit  rieceffary  for  abforb-  , 
ing  it.  The  operator  may,  however,  if  it ^fhould  la 
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thought  worth  while,  recover  the  volatile  fait  from 
the  liquor,  by  addin#  to  it,  aftct  the  precipitate  hat 
been  fi-parated,  a proper  quantity  of  potalh,  ani  dillil- 
ling  with  a gentle  heat,  in  the  fame  manner  at  for  the 
fpirit  or  volatile  fait  of  fal  ammoniac  ; for  a true  fal 
ammoniac  is  regenerated,  in  the  precipitatioo,  from 
the  union  of  the  volatile  fpirit  with  the  marine  acid  of 
the  fublitr.ate.  It  is  by  no  means  advifablc  to  ufe  the 
liquor  itfrlf  as  a folution  ot.ial  ammoniac,  or  to  fepa- 
rate  the  fal  ammoniac  from  it  by  evaporation  and  cry- 
stallization, as  a part  of  the  mercury  might  he  retained, 
and  communicate  ds.n^erous  qualities : but  the  volatile 
fait  feparated  by  dill  illation  may  be  tiled  without  fear 
of  its  containing  any  mercury  ; rone  of  which  will 
arife  with  the  heat  by  whLh  the  volatile  Halt*  are 
JiftiUed. 

Fixed  alkalis  anfwer  as  effectually  for  precipitating 
folutiona  of  fublimate  a?  the  volatile;  but  the  precipi- 
tate obtained  by  means  of  the  former,  infleid  of  being 
white,  a a with  the  latter,  is  generally  of  a reddilh  yel- 
low or  orange  colour.  If  fal  ammoniac  be  diffolvcd 
along  with  the  fublimate,  the  addition  of  fixed  alkalis 
will,  by  extricating  the  volatile  alkali  of  the  fal  am- 
moniac, occafion  as  white  a precipitation  as  if  the  vo- 
latile fait  had  been  prevtoilfly  feparated  and  employed 
in  its  pure  date ; and  this  compendium  is  now  allowed 
by  the  London  college  in  the  process  whuh  they  have 
adopted. 

There  the  fal  ammoniac,  befides  its  ufe  in  the  capi- 
tal intention,  to  make  a white  precipitation,  promote* 
the  folution  of  the  fuhlimate  ; which  of  itfrlf  is  diffi- 
cultly, and  fcsrccly  at  all  totally,  foluble  by  repeated 
boiling  in  water ; for  however  fkilfully  it  be  prepared, 
fome  part  of  it  will  have  an  under-proportion  of  acid, 
and  confequently  approach  to  the  ftate  of  fwcet  mer- 
cury. A good  dc.’l  of  care  is  requifite  in  the  preci- 
pitation ; for  if  too  large  a quantity  of  the  fixed  alka- 
line  folution  be  imprudently  added,  the  precipitate  will 
lofc  the  elegant  white  colour  for  which  it  is  valued. 

§*uickfilvtr  with  fulphur.  L. 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  flowers  of  fulphur,  each 
one  pound.  Rub  them  together  ualil  the  globules 
di  Cap  pear. 

— JEt biops  mineral.  E. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  flower*  of  fulphur,  each  equal 
weights.  Grind  them  together  in  a glafs  or  ilone 
mortar,  with  a glafs  pefllc,  till  the  mercurial  globule* 
totally  difappear. 

An  sethiap*  is  made  alfo  with  a double  quantity  of 
mercury. 

We  need  hardly  remark,  that  thefe  preparations, 
though  now  differing  in  name,  are  in  reality  the  fame. 
Nor  need  we  add,  that  the  direction  given  by  the 
Edinburgh  college,  of  vfing  a glafs  or  done  mortar 
and  pctUe,  Is  neccffsry  and  proper. 

The  union  of  the  mercury  and  fulphur  might  be 
much  facilitated  by  the  affiibncc  of  a little  warmth. 
Some  are  acctiffomed  to  make  this  preparation  in  a 
very  expeditious  manner,  by  melting  the  fulphur  in  an 
iron  ladle,  then  adding  the  quickfilver,  and  ftirring 
them  together  till  the  mixture  be  completed.  The 
fmall  degree  of  heat  here  fufficient  cannot  reafonably 
be  fuppolcd  to  do  any  injury  to  {ubftaocc*  which  have 


already  undergone  muck  greater  fires,  not  only  in  the  IVcpm. 
extraction  from  their  ores,  but  like  wife  in  the  purifica.  ',0-H«*d 
t on*  of  them  directed  in  the  pharmacopoeia.  In  the 
following  procefs  they  are  expofed  in  conjunction  to  -»  - , ■ , 

Itrong  fire,  without  fufpicion  of  the  compound  re, 
cciving  any  ill  quality  from  it.  This  mucli  is  certain, 
that  the  ingredient*  are  mure  perfectly  united  by  heat 
tuan  by  the  degree  of  triturc  ufunlly  bellowed  00 
them.  From  the  sethiops  prepared  by  triturr,  part  of 
the  mercury  is  apt  to  be  fqueeaed  out  on  making  it 
into  an  electuary  or  pills;  from  that  made  by  fire  no 
feparation  is  obferved  to  happen. 

jEthiop*  mineral  is  one  of  the  moft  ina&ive  of  the 
mercurial  preparations.  Some  practitioners,  however, 
have  reprefinted  it  as  poffelfing  extraordinary  virtue*  5 
and  moil  people  imagine  it  a medicine  of  fomc  c fficacy. 

But  what  benefit  is  to  be  expe&ed  from  it  in  the  com* 
mon  dofes  of  eight  or  ten  grains,  or  a fcruple,  may  be 
judged  Irom  hence,  that  it  has  been  takes  io  dofes  of 
feveral  drams,  and  continued  for  a confiderabie  time, 
without  producing  any  remarkable  effcCt.  Sulphur 
eminently  abates  the  power  of  ail  the  more  adive  mi- 
nerals, and  fee  ms  to  be  at  the  fame  time  retrained  by 
them  from  operating*  in  the  body  itfrlf.  Boerhamre, 
who  is  in  general  fufficicntly  liberal  in  the  commenda- 
tion of  medicines,  difapproves  of  the  alhieps  in  very 
Arong  terms.  u It  cannot  enter  the  abforbent  veflels, 
the  Lcteals,  or  lymphatics,  hut  pafles  directly  through 
the  intefiinal  tube,  where  it  may  happen  to  defiroy 
worm*,  if  it  operates  luckily.  They  arc  dec  eived  who 
expert  any  other  effects  from  it ; at  leaft  I myfelf 
could  never  find  them.  1 am  afraid  it  is  unwarily 
given,  in  fuch  large  quantities,  to  children  and  perfons 
of  tender  conflitutions,  as  being  a foreign  mafs,  un- 
conquerable by  the  body;  the  more  to  be  fufpe&cd  as 
it  there  continues  long  fluggilh  and  inactive  It  does 
not  raife  a falivat^n,  bccaufc  it  cannot  come  into 
the  blood.  Who  knows  the  effects  of  a fubflance, 
which,  fo  long  a*  it  remains  compounded,  terms  no 
more  aftivc  than  any  ponderous  in  lipid  earth  V*  The 
sethiops,  with  a double  proportion  of  mercury,  now 
received  into  our  pharmacopoeias,  has  a greater  chance 
for  operating  as  a mercurial ; and  probably  the  quan- 
tity of  mercury  might  be  II  ill  further  incrcafed  to  ad- 
vantage. 

Red  fulphurated  qmcljilver,  L. 

Take  of  quickfdvcr,  purified,  forty  ounce* ; fulphur, 
eight  ounces.  Mix  the  quickfilver  with  the  melted  351 
fulphur ; and  if  the  mixture  take*  lire,  extinguish  it 
by  covering  the  veffcl ; afterward*  reduce  the  mafs 
to  powder,  and  fubhme  it. 

It  hat  been  cuAomary  to  order  a larger  quantity  of 
fulphur  than  here  directed  ; hut  fmaller  proportion* 
•bfwcr  better,  for  the  lefs  fulphur  the  finer  coloured  is 
the  cinnabar.  , 

As  foon  is  the  mercury  and  fulphur  begin  to  unite, 
a confiderabie  explofion  frequently  happens,  and  the 
mixture  is  very  apt  to  take  fire,  cfpecially  if  the  pro- 
cefs be  fomewhat  hafiily  conducted.  This  accident 
the  operator  will  have  previous  notice  of,  from  the 
matter  fwelling  up,  and  growing  fuddenly  confident  : 
as  foon  a*  this  happens,  the  veffcl  mull  be  immediately 
clofc  covered. 

During  the  fubliroation,  care  mull  be  had  that  the 
5 matter 
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nutter  rife  not  into  the  neck  of  the  vrfltl,  fo  R3  to 
ire»4  ■ block  i:p  and  burll  the  glaf*.  To  prevent  th‘s,  a widc- 
c«et^  6-  nec|tetj  i,0|t  head,  or  rather  an  oval  earthen  jar,  coated, 

' fliwnld  1»©  choft  n ft»r  the  fubliming  veflfel.  If  the 
former  be  employed,  it  will  be  convenient  to  introduce 
at  timet  an  iron  wire,  iomewbat  heated,  in  order  to  be 
the  better  : flu  red  that  the  pnffege  is  not  blocking  up; 
the  danger  of  whirh  may  be  prevented  by  caurtoufly 
railing  the  nflel  higher  from  the  fire. 

1/  the  ingredients  were  pore,  no  feces  will  remain  : 
in  Cuch  calcs,  the  fubUmalion  may  be  known  to  he 
over  by  introducing  a wire  as  before,  an  l frehng  there- 
with the  bottom  of  the  veffcl,  which  will  then  be  per- 
fectly (inane  th  : if  any  roughnef*  or  incqualities’are  per- 
ceived, cither  the  mixture  was  impure,  or  the  fu’  li- 
mation  it  not  completed  : it  the  latter  be  the  cafe,  the 
wire  will  foon  be  covered  over  with  the  riling  cinna* 
bar. 

1 he  preparer*  of  cnirahar  in  large  quantity  em- 
ploy earthen  y r»,  which  in  lhape  pretty  much  rcfemblc 
an  egg.  Thcfe  arc  of  different  fi/.es,  according  to  the 
quantity  intended  to  be  made  at  one  fuhlimatioo,  which 
fometioiea  amounts  to  two  hundred  weight.  The  jar 
it  ufuxily  coated  from  the  ftrfall  end  a 1 moll  to  the 
middle*  to  prevent  its  breaking  by  the  vehemence  or 
irregularity  of  the  fire.  The  greater  part,  which  ia 
placed  uppermoll,  not  being  received  withia  the  fur- 
nace, haa  no  occafion  for  this  defence.  The  whole  fe- 
cret  with  regard  to  this  proccfj,  ia  the  management 
of  the  fire,  which  ftiould  be  fo  fticng  as  to  keep  the 
matter  continually  fubliming  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
jar,  without  coming  out  at  its  mouth,  which  is  co- 
vered with  an  iron  plate  ; care  fhould  alfo  be  taken  to 
put  into  the  fuhliming  vriTel  only  fmall  quantities  of 
the  mixture  at  a time. 

The  principal  ufe  of  cinnabar  is  as  a pigment.  It 
was  formerly  held  in  great  eflccm  as  a medicine  in  cu- 
taneous fouIntfTca,  gouty  and  rheumatic  pains,  epilep- 
tic cafes,  9cc.  but  of  late  it  has  loft  much  of  its  repu- 
tation. It  appear!  to  be  nearly  fimilar  to  the  acthiopa 
already  fpoken  of.  Cuthcufer  relates,  that  having 
given  cinnabar  in  large  quantities  to  a dog,  it  produ- 
ced no  fcnfjblc  effedt,  but  was  partly  voided  along  with 
the  feces  unaltered,  arid  partly  found  entire  in  the  fto- 
mach  ami  inteftines  on  opening  the  aninvL  The  ce- 
lebrated Frederic  Hoffman,  after  beftowing  high  en- 
comiums on  this  preparation,  as  having  in  rfiany  iu- 
ftancea  within  his  own  knowledge  perfectly  cured  epi- 
leptics and  vertigoes  from  contufions  of  the  head  ( where 
it  is  probable,  however,  that  the  curt  did  not  fo  much 
depend  on  the  cinnabar  as  on  the  ipontanenus  recovery 
of  the  parts  from  the  external  injury),  obferves,  that 
the  laigc  repeated  dofes,  ncccffary  for  having  any  ctfcil, 
can  be  borne  only  where  the  firft  pafiaycs  are  ftreng  ; 
and  that  if  the  fibres  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  arc 
lax  and  flaccid,  the  cinnabar,  accumulated  and  con- 
creting with  the  mucous  matter  of  the  parts,  .oecafions 
great  oppreflion  ; which  feems  to  be  in  acknowledge- 
ment that  the  cinnabar  is  not  fubdued  by  the  powers 
of  digeftion,  an.1.  ha9  no  proper  medicinal  adivity. 
There  arc  indeed  fome  inftanves  of  the  daily  ufe  of  cin- 
nabar having  brought  on  a falivution  ; perhaps  from 
the  cinnabar,  ufed  in  thofe  caf«3,  having  contained  a 
kfs  proportion  of  fulphuf  than  the  forts  commonly  met 
with.  The  regulua  of  antimony,  and  even  white  ar> 
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fcnic>  when  combined  with  a certain  quantity  of  com*p'^rara- 
mun  fulpbur,  feem  to  have  their  deleterious  power  de-l‘orw 
flrayed:  on  fepantrng  more  and  more  of  the  fulpbur, t;oa:i; 
they  exert  more  and  more  of  their  proper  virulence.  — y— - a 
It  does  not  feem  unrexfon.il  le  to  prefume,  that  mcr- 
cuty  rosy  have  its  adivity  varied  in  the  fame  manner; 
that  when  perfectly  (aviated  with  fulphur,  it  may  be 
inert  ; and  thnt  when  the  quantity  of  fulphur  is  more 
and  mote  Itflened,  the  compound  may  have  greater 
and  greater  degrees  of  the  proper  efficacy  of  mercu- 
rials. 

Cinnabar  is  fomrtimes  ufed  in  funvgation*  atrairift 
venereal  ulcers  in  the  nofe,  mouth,  and  throat.  Half 
a dram  of  it  burnt,  the  fume  being  imbibed  with  the 
I reath,  ha*  occafioned  a violent  faliv«tion.  This  effidt 
is  by  no  means  owing  to  the  medicine  as  cinnabar : 
when  fet  on  fire,  it  is  no  longer  a mixture  of  mercury 
and  fulpbur,  but  mercury  refolved  into  fume,  and 
blended  in  pin  with  the  volatile  vitriolic  acids;  in 
either  of  which  circumltarices  this  mineral,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  has  very  powerful  effects. 

Vllrtol tiled  (juicljifver.  L. 

Take  of  quickfdvcr,  purified,  vitriolic  acid,  each  one  30a 
pound.  Mix  in  a tflafs  veffd,  and  heat  them  by 
degrees  until  they  unite  into  a white  mafs,  which  is 
to  be  perfectly  dried  with  a ftrong  fire.  Thi*  mat- 
ter, on  the  affufion  of  a large  quantity  of  hot  di- 
ft  filed  water,  immediately  becomes  yellow,  and  falls 
to  powder.  Rub  the  powder  carefully  with  this 
water  in  a glafo  mortar.  After  the  powder  has 
fubfided,  pour  off  the  water  ; and,  adding  more  di- 
ftiiled  water  Several  times,  walk  the  matter  tilt  it 
become  inlipid. 

TiUciv  mercury , commonly  called  TurhUh  mineral.  E. 

Take  of  quick  filvcr,  four  ounces;  vitriolic  acid,  eight  303 
ounces.  .Cautioufly  mix  them  together,  and  diftil 
in  a retort,  placed  in  a fand  furnace,  to  drynefs : 
the  white  calx,  which  is  left  at  the  bottom,  being 
ground  to  powder,  mull  be  thrown  into  warm  wa- 
ter. It  immediately  aflumes  a yellow  colour,  but 
mull  afterwards  be  purified  by  repeated  ablations. 

The  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  formerly  directed,  was 
double  to  that  now  employed  by  the  iLiinhurgh  coL 
lege.  The  redudion  made  in  this  article  greatly  fa- 
cilitates the  procef# ; and  the  proportions  of  the  Lon- 
don college  arc  perhaps  prefers'  le. 

Rocrluave  directs  this  preparation  to  he  made  in  an 
open  glafs,  Hourly  heated,  and  then  placed  immediate- 
ly on  burning  coals  ; care  being  taken  to  avoid  the 
fume*,  which  are  extremely  noxious.  Thi*  method 
will  fuccced  very  well  with  n little  addrefs  when  the 
ingredients  are  in  fmall  quantity  ; but  where  the  mix- 
ture is  large,  it  i*  better  to  ufe  a retort,  pla.-cti  in  a 
fund-furnace,  with  a recipient,  containing  s fnftll  quan- 
tity of  water,  luted  to  it.  Great  care  ihould  be  ta- 
ken, when  the  oil  of  vitriol  begins  to  bu’  blr,  ch*t  the 
beat  be  (leadily  kept  up,  without  at  all  increafing  it, 
till  the  ebullition  ccafct,  when  the  fire  ihould  be  aug- 
mented to  the  utmoft  degree,  that  as  much  a*  pc  (ft  hie 
of  the  redundant  a id  may  be  expelled 

If  the  matter  be  but  barely  exficcated,  it  prove*  a 
cauftic  fait,  which  in  the  .V  iut»on  with  water  will  al- 
moll  all  diffolve,  leaving  only  a little  quantity  of  tur- 

bilh  ; 
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bitli : the  more  of  the  acid  that  has  been  diffipated, 
the  lcfs  of  the  remaining  mercury  will  dilfblve,  and 
consequently  the  yield  of  turbith  will  be  greater;  6re 
expelling  only  fuch  part  of  the  acid  as  is  not  com- 
pletely latiatcd  with  mercury,  while  water  take*  up  al- 
ways, along  with  the  acid,  a proportional  quantity  of 
the  mercury  itfclf.  Even  when  the  matter  has  been 
flrongly  calcined,  a part  will  ftill  be  foluhle  ; tbii  evi- 
dently appears  on  pouring  into  the  walkings  a little  fo- 
lution of  fixed  alkaline  fait*  which  will  throw  down  a 
confidcrable  quantity  of  yellow  precipitate,  greatly  re- 
fcmbling  the  turbith,  except  that  it  is  lcfs  violent  in 
operation. 

From  this  experiment  it  appears,  that  the  beft  me- 
thod of  edulcorating  this  powder  is,  by  impregnating 
the  water,  intended  to  be  ufed  in  its  ablution,  with  a 
determined  proportion  of  fixed  alkaline  fait ; for  by 
this  means,  the  walked  turbith  will  not  only  turn  out 
greater  in  quantity,  but,  what  is  of  more  oonfcqucnce, 
will  have  an  equal  degree  of  ftrength  ; a circumftancc 
which  defervw  particularly  to  be  confidered,  cfpecially 
in  making  fuch  pnparations  as,  from  an  error  in.  the 
procefs,  may  prove  too  violently  corro five  to  be  ufed 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  fifely.  It  is  neceflary  to 
employ  warm  water  if  we  arc  anxious  for  a fine  co- 
lour. If  cold  water  be  ufed,  the  precipitate  will  be  white. 

It  is  obfcrvable,  that  though  the  fuperfluous  acid  be 
here  abforbed  from  the  mercury'  by  the  alkaline  fait  ; 
yet  in  fome  circnmftjnccs  this  acid  forlakes  that  fait 
to  unite  with  mercury.  If  vitriolatcd  tartar,  or  w 
triolated  kali,  as  it  is  now  called,  which  is  a combmi- 
f toil  of  vitriolic  acid  with  fixed  alkali,  be  diflolved  in 
water,  and  the  folution  added  to  a folution  of  mercury 
in  aquafortis,  the  vitriolic  acid  will  unite  with  the 
mercury,  and  form  with  it  a turbith,  which  fall*  to 
the  bottom ; leaving  only  the  alkali  diftblved  in  the 
aquafortis,  and  united  with  its  acid  into  a regencra- 
ted  nitre.  On  this  principle  depends  the  preparation 
deferibed  by  Wilfon  undcT  the  title  of  an  excellent  pre- 
cipitate of  mercury  ; which  is  no  other  than  a true  tur- 
bith,  though  not  generally  known  to  be  fuch.  It  is 
made  by  diflolving  four  ounces  of  vitriolatcd  kali  in 
fixtecn  ounces  of  fpirit  of  nitre  ; diflolving  in  this 
compound  liquor  four  ounces  of  mercury  ; abftratting 
the  menftruum  by  a fand  heat;  and  edulcorating  with 
water  tie  gold  coloured  mafs  which  remains. 

Turbith  mineral  is  a ftrong  emetic,  and  with  this 
intention  operates  the  raoft  powerfully  of  all  the  mer- 
curials that  can  be  fafely  given  internally.  Its  adion, 
however,  is  not  confined  to  the  prim*  »i* ; it  will 
fometimes  excite  a falivation,  if  a purgative  be  not 
taken  foon  after  it.  This  medicine  is  ufed  chiefly  in 
virulent  gonorrhoeas,  and  other  venereal  cafes,  where 
there  is  a great  flux  of  humour*  to  the  parts.  Its 
.chief  Vc  at  prrfent  is  in  fwrllings  of  the  teftide  from 
a venereal  aflv&ioo  ; and  it  feems  not  only  to  ad  as  a 
mercurial,  but  alfo,  by  the  fevere  vomiting  it  occa- 
fions,  to  perform  the  office  of  a difeutient,  by  acce- 
lerating the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  parts  affeded. 
It  is  faid  likcwife  to  have  been  employed  with  fucccfc, 
in  robuft  conftitutious,  again  ft  leprous  diforder*  and 
olftinate  glandular  obftrudions : the  dofe  is  from  two 
grains  to  fix  or  eight.  It  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  a 
grain  or  two  is  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  calcined  mercury  already  fpoken 
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of.  Dr  Hope  has  found  that  tlse  turbith  mineral  is  Prq*-»- 
the  raoft  convenient  errhine  be  has  had  occafioo  to  em-it0*1**0* 

p*°y- . . sr*4- 

This  medicine  was  lately  recommended  as  the  raoft  < 

effcdu.il  prefervative  againft  the  hydrophobia.  It  baa 
been  alleged  there  are  feveral  eximples  of  its  prevent- 
ing mad  rich  in  dogs  which  had  been  bitten  ; and  fome 
of  its  performing  a cure  after  the  madnefs  was  begun  : 
from  fix  or  feven. grains  to  a fcruple  may  be  given 
every  day,  or  every  fecond  day,  for  a little  time,  and 
repeated  at  the  two  or  three  fucceeding  fulls  and 
changes  of  the  moon.  Some  few  trials  have  likewife 
been  made  on  human  fuhjeds  bitten  by  mad  dogs  ; 
mid  in  thefe  alfo  the  turbith,  ufed  either  as  an  emetic 
or  alterative,  feeraed  to  have  good  efifeds. 

The  walkings  of  turbith  mineral  are  ufed  by  fome 
externally  for  the  cure  of  the  itch  and  other  cuta- 
neous foulnrfles.  In  fome  cafes  mercurial  lotions  may 
be  proper,  but  they  ate  always  to  be  ufed  with  great 
caution  : this  is  by  no  means  an  eligible  one,  as  be- 
ing exticmcly  unequal  in  point  of  ftrength,  more  or 
lcfs  of  the  mercury  being  diflolved,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved  above,  according  to  the  degree  of  calcination. 

The  pharmacopoeia  of  Paris  direds  a mercurial  waih 
free  from  this  inconvenience,  under  the  title  of  sfpua 
mercur  tali/,  or  Mtrcuriui  hquidut.  It  is  compofed  of 
one  ounce  of  mercury,  diflolved  in  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  diluted  with  30  ounces  of 
drftiUed  water.  In  want  of  diftillcd  water,  rain  wa- 
ter may  be  ufed  ; but  of  fpring  waters  there  arc  very 
few  which  will  mix  with  the  mercurial  folution  with- 
out growing  turbid  and  precipitating  a part  of  the 
mcrcuty. 


Simple  mercurial  folution.  Jof.  Jac.  Ptenck. 

Take  of  pureft  quickfilver,  one  dram  ; gum  arable,  304 
two  drams.  Beat  them  in  a ftone  mortar,  adding 
by  little  and  little  diftillcd  water  of  fumitory  till 
the  mercury  thoroughly  difappear  in  the  mucilage. 
Having  beat  and  mixed  them  thoroughly,  add  by 
degrees,  and  at  the  fame  time  rubbing  the  whole 
together,  fyrup  of  kcrmei,  half  an  ounce,  diftillcd 
water  of  fumitory, 'eight  oun.es. 

This  mixture  was  much  celebrated  by  its  suthor  as 
an  cffc&ual  preparation  of  mercury,  unattended  with 
the  inconvenience  of  producing  a falivation  ; and  he 
imagine^  that  this  depended  on  a peculiar  affinity 
cxifting  between  mercury 'and  mncilage.  Hence 
fuch  a conjunction,  the  gammy  quickfilver,  as  it  has 
been  ft  y led,  has  been  the  foundation  of  mixtures, 
pills,  fyrups,  and  feveral  other  formula,  which  it  is 
unneciflaty  to  dwell  upon  in  this  place. 

By  a long  continued  triture,  mercury  feems  to  un- 
dergo a degree  of  calcination;  at  leaft  its  globular  ap- 
pearance is  not  to  be  difetrned  by  the  beft  microfcope  t 
its  colour  is  converted  into  that  of  a greyifh  powder  ; 
and  from  the  iua&ive  fubftancc  in  its  globular  form,  it 
is  now  become  one  of  the  moft  powerful  preparations 
of  this  metallic  body.  The  ufc  of  the  gum  feems  to 
be  nothing  more  than  to  afford  the  innrpofitinn  of 
a vifckl  fubftance  to  keep  the  particles  at  'a  diftance 
from  each  other,  till  the  triture  requifite  to  pro- 
duce this  change  be  performed.  Dr  Saunders  ha* 
clearly  proved,  that  no  real  fulutiou  takes  place  in 
6 this 
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ivefarv  tStf  procffn,  and  that  though  a quantity  of  mereu- 
'^"jj  ria  1 particle*  arc  ti  ll  rrtained  in  the  mixture  after 
t0^|  " the  vlubular  parts  have  been  depofited  by  dilution 
'i ' ^ ■■  with  water,  yet  Ahat  this  fufpended  mercurial  matter 
is  only  diffuled  in  the  liquor,  and  capable  of  being 
perfectly  fcp*r*ted  by  filtration.  That  long  triture  it 
capable  of  effecting  the  above  change  on  mercury,  is 
fully  evinced  from  the  well  kr  own  experiment  of  Dr 
Boerhaevc,  in  producing  a kind  of  calcined  mercury 
by  expofing  qutikfilver  indofed  in  a phial  to  the  agi- 
tatton  produced  by  keeping  the  phial  tied  to  a wind- 
n il  for  14  years.  By  iodoliig  a pound  of  quick- 
fiivtr  in  an  iron  box,  w'lh  a quantity  of  iron  nails 
anJ  a fmail  quantity  of  water,  by  the  addition  of 
which  a greater  degree  of  intcfh'nc  motion  is  given  to 
the  particles  of  the  mercury,  and  fixing  the  box  to 
the  wheel  of  a carriage.  Dr  Saunders  obtained,  du- 
ring a journey  of  40^  miles,  two  ounces  of  a grey- 
ilh  powder,  or  calx  of  mercury.  * 

On  the  above  accounts  we  arc  not  to  aferihe  the 
effects  of  Pienck's  f»  hit  ion  to  an  intimate  divifion 
of  the  globul-s  of  mcrcuTy,  nor  to  any  affinity,  nor 
derive  attraction,  between  gum-arabic  and  mercury; 
which  laft  Mr  Plcnck  has  very  anphilofophically  fup- 
pofrd.  The  fame  thing  can  lie  done  by  means  of 
gum-tragacanth,  by  honey,  and  by  furidry  balfams. 
It  is  evidently  owing  to  the  codverfion  of  the  quick  - 
filver  to  a caiciform  nature  ; but  as  this  will  t>e  ac- 
complilhed  rrore  or  lefs  completely  according  to  the 
different  circumftanccs  during  the  triture,  it  is  certain- 
ly preferable,  inftead  of  Plcnck’s  folution,  to  dtffnfe 
in  mucilage,  or  other  vifeid  matters,  a determinate 
quantity  of  the  aih-coloured  powder,  or  other  calx  of 
mercury. 

It  is  proper  to  take  notice,  that  there  is  in  many 
inflances  a real  aiy.mttge  in  employing  mucilaginous 
matters  along  with  mercurials,  tbefe  being  found  to 
prevent  diarrhoea  and  falivation  to  a remarkable  de- 
gree. So  far,  then,  Mr  Plcnck’s  folut  on  is  a good 
reparation  of  mercury,  though  his  chemical  rationale 
is  perhap-;  erroneous.  The  diftillcd  water  and  fyrup 
ore  of  no  confeqnenee  to  the?  preparation,  either  as 
facilitating  the  prorefs,  or  for  medicinal  ufc. 

• It  ia  always  moil  expeditious  to  triturate  the  mer- 
cury with  the  gum  in  the  flate  of  mucilage.  Dr 
Saunders  found  that  the  addition  of  honey  was  an  ex- 
* cellent  auxiliary;  and  the  mucilage  of  gum-traga- 
canth  fee  ms  better  fuited  for  this  purpofe  than  gum- 
arabic- 

Chap.  XIV.  Preparations  of  I.eaJ. 

J05  I. rad  readily  melts  in  the  fira,  and  calcines  into  a 
clufky  powdei  ; which,  if  the  flame  is  reverberated 
00  it,  become*  at  iirft  yellow,  then  red,  and  at  length 
melts  in  a vitreous  mafs.  list*  mctr.l  difTolves  eafily 
in  the  nitrous  acid,  difficultly  in  the  vitriolic,  and  in 
fmail  quantity  in  the  vegetable  acids ; it  is  alfo  foluble 
in  txprefled  oil,  efpccially  when  calcined. 

Lead  and  its  calces,  while  undiffolved,  have  no  con- 
fiderablc  effects  as  medicines.  Diflolved  in  oils,  they 
are  fuppofed  to  be  (when  externally  applied)  anti- in- 
flammatory and  dcficcative.  Combined  with  vegetable 
acids,  they  arc  remaikably  fo  ; and,  taken  internally, 
prove  a powerful  though  dangerous  ftyptic. 

Vot.  XIV.  Part  1. 
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There  nre  two  preparations  of  lead,  red  and  white  Preytrv 
fratt,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  which  are  much  v 

more  extenfively  employed  in  other  arts  than  in  inedi- tj0|IVa* 
cine,  and  of  courfc  they  are  prepared  in  large  quan-  y— J 

tines.  Thefe  formerly  flood  among  the  preparations 
in  our  pharmacopoeias ; but  they  are  now  referred 
to  the  materia  medics.  We  (hall  not  therefore,  on 
the  prefent  occntion,  mskc  any  farther  obfervations 
with  rriped  to  them,  hut  ftiail  heteinfert  from  the  old 
editions  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopccu  the  direc- 
tions there  given  for  preparing  them. 

Red  lead.  , ^ 

Let  any  quantity  of  lead  be  melted  in  an  tingTazed  30<^ 
earthen  veflei,  ind  kept  flirting  with  an  iron  fpatu- 
Ii  till  it  falls  into  powder,  at  firil  black  ifli,  after- 
wards yellow,  find  at  length  of  a deep  red  colour, 
in  which  lail  flate  it  is  called  minium  ; taking  care 
not  to  raife  the  fire  fo  high  as  to  run  the  calx  into 
a vitreous  mafs. 

The  preparation  of  red  lead  is  fo  trouMcfome  and 
tedious,  as  fcarce  ever  to  be  attempted  by  the  apothe- 
cary or  chemifl ; nor  indeed  is.  this  commodity  ex- 
ported to  be  made  by  them,  the  preparation  of  it  be- 
ing a diltinrt  branch  of  btifincf*.  The  makers  melt 
large  quantities  of  lead  at  once,  upon  the  bottom  of 
a reverberatory  furnace  built  for  this  purpofe,  and  fo 
contrived  that  the  fljme  arts  on  a large  furface  of  the 
metal,  which  is  continually  changed  by  means  of  iron 
rakes  drawn  backwards  and  forwards,  till  the  fluidity 
of  the  lead  is  destroyed  ; after  which,  the  calx  is  only 
now  and  then  turned.  By  barely  ftirring  the  calx,  at 
above  direrted,  in  a vcfiel  over  the  fire,  it  acquire* 
no  rednefs ; the  reverberation  of  flame  on  the  furface 
being  abfolutcly  ueceflary  for  this  effect.  It  is  faid, 
that  20  pounds  of  lead  gain,  in  this  prncefs,  five 
pounds  ; and  that  the  calx,  being  reduced  into  lead 
ag  tin,  is  found  one  pound  lefs  than  the  original  weight  t 

of  the  metal. 

Thefe  calces  are  employed  in  external  applications, 
for  abating  inflammations,  clean  ling  and  healing  ul- 
cers, and  the  like.  Their  e(Tc£ts,  however,  are  not 
very  confidence  ; nor  are  they  perhaps  of  much  far- 
ther real  ufe,  than  as  they  give  contiilcucc  to  the  pla- 
Her,  unguent,  &c. 

Ctmfe  or  white  /tad. 

Put  fome  vinegar  into  the  bottom  of  an  eartheo  vef- 
fel,  and  fufpend  over  the  vinegar  very  thin  plates 
of  lead,  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  vapour  which 
arifes  from  the  acid  may  circulate  about  the  plates. 

Set  the  containing  vcffel  in  the  heat  of  horfe-dung 
for  three  weeks ; if  at  the  end  of  this  time  the 
plate*  be  not  totally  calcined,  (crape  off  the  white  « 

powder,  and  ex  pole  them  again  to  the  fleam  of 
vinegar,  till  all  the  lead  be  thus  corroded  into  pow- 
der. 

The  making  of  white  had  is  r.lfo  become  a trade 
by  itfdf,  and  confined  to  a few  ]<rfons,  who  have 
large  conveniences  for  this  purpofe.  The  general  me- 
thod which  they  follow  ii  nearly  the  fame  with  that 
above  deferibed.  See  the  Philofophical  Tranfartions, 
n*  137. 

In  this  preparation,  the  lead  is  fo  far  opened  by  ' 
the  acid,  a a to  diicover,  when  taken  internally,  the 
3 A mi- 
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Prepare-  militant  quality  of  the  melal ; and  to  prove  exter- 
Con»-*^  oalljr*  when  fprinklcd  on  running  fore*,  or  ulcers,  mo- 
t50,„J  dcratcly  tooling,  drying,  and  aftridive. 

* jfettated  cerufe.  L. 

«cg  Take  of  ccrufe,  one  pound ; diftilled  vinegar,  one 
gallon  and  an  half.  Boil  the  cerufe  with  the  vine- 
gar until  the  vinegar  is  faturated  : then  filter  thro* 
paper;  after  proper  evaporation,  fet  it  afiie 
to  cryftillizc. 

Salt,  commonly  called  fugar  of  /tad.  E. 

309  Put  any  quantity  of  cerufe  into  a -cucurbit,  and  pour 
upon  it  ten  tiroes  its  quantity  of  diftilled  vinegar. 
J^et  the  mixture  (land  upon  warm'  fand  till  the  vi- 
negar becomes  fwcet  ; when  it  is  to  be  poured  off, 
v-d  frefh  vinegar  added  as  often  31  it  comes  off 
iweet.  Then  lit  all  the  vinegar  be  evaporued  in  a 
' glafs  vefftl  to  the  confidence  of  pretty  thin  honey, 
r.nd  ftt  it  aftfic  in  a cold  place,  that  cryftals  may 
be  formed,  which  are  to  be  afterwards  dried  in  the 
fh:de.  The  remaining  liquor  is  again  to  be  evapo- 
rated.  th3t  new  eprftals  may  be  formed  ; the  eva- 
poration of  the  refidnoua  liquor  is  to  be  repeated 
till  no  more  • ry finis  concrete. 

Cerufe  t-fpeeially  that  fort  called  fiaie  /tad,  which 
is  not,  like  the  others,  fubjeft  to  adulteration)  is 
much  preferable  either  to  minium  or  litharge,  for  ma- 
king the  fugar  of  lead : for  the  corrofion  which  it 
lias  undergone  from  the  fteam  of  the  vinegar  difpo- 
fes  it  to  diffclvc  more  readily.  It  fhould  be  finely 
powdered  before  the  vinegar  be  put  to  it ; and  during 
the  digefiion,  or  boiling,  every  now  and  then  ftirred 
up  with  a wooden  fpatula,  to  promote  its  dill  Union, 
and  prevent  its  concreting  into  a hard  roafs  at  the 
bottom.  The  ftrong  acid  obtained  from  the  caput 
mortuum  of  vinegar  may  be  employed  for  this  purpofc 
to.  better  advantage  than  the  weaker,  though  purer 
acid,  above  dire&eJ.  If  a fmall  quantity  of  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine  be  prudently  added  to  the  folution  as 
foon  as  it  is  duly  exhaled,  and  the  mixture  fuffered  to 
grow  cold  by  flow  degrees,  the  fugar  will  concrete 
into  very  large  and  tranfparent  cryftals,  which  are 
fcarcely  to  be  obtained  by  any  other  method. 

If  the  cryftils  be  dried  in  funfhinc,  they  acquire  a 
blackifh  or  livid  colour.  This  feems  to  happen  from 
the  abforption  of  light  and  its  converfion  into  ph  lo- 
gift  on.  If  it  be  owing  to  the  efcape  of  pure  air, 
why  are  the  rays  of  the  fun  neerflary  to  thisdifeharge? 
On  whatever  principles  we  account  for  it,  the  fadi  is 
the  fame  ; that  the  cryftals  foon  lofe  their  falioe  con- 
ditipn,  and  the  Iced  gradually  reafTumes  its  metallic 
form.  From  this  property  of  lead  readily  abfoibing 
phlogifton,  or  parting  with  pure  #ir,  a folution  of 
the  fugar  of  lead  becomes  a very  convenient  fympa- 
thetic  ink  ; on  the  fame  grounds  it  is  alfo  ufed  for 
a more  important  purpofe.  As  lead  communicates  a 
fweetnef*  and  aftringency  very  fimilar  to  the  produfci 
of  the  vinous  fermentation,  a practice  formerly  pre- 
vailed among  fraudulent  dealers,  of  corre&ing  the  too 
great  fliarpnefs  of  acid  wines  by  adulterating  them 
with  this  metal.  The  abufe  may  be  dttc&ed  in  two 
different  ways  : a piece  of  paper  may  be  moifteoed 
with  the  liquet  to  be  examined,  and  then  expofed  to 
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the  vapours  of  liver  of  fulpbur  : the  moiflened  paper  Wr*pm 
will  become  of  a livid  colour,  and  this  will  happeu 
though  200  or  300  leaves  of  a book  were  interpofed  u‘ 

between  the  paper  and  the  vapours^  by  this  method,  - 

then,  we  make  a kind  of  fynip-ithetic  ink.  But  the 
beft  way  of  making  the  teft  is,  to  drop  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  a folution  of  the  liver  of  fulphur  into  the  fuf- 
pc&cd  liquor:  if  there  he  any  lead  prefen t,  tl  is  ad- 
dition will  iqftantly  occafion  the  precipitation  of  a li- 
vid or  dark  coloured  cloud. 

The  fugar  of  lead  is  much  more  efficacious  than  the 
foregoing  preparations,  in  anfwcring  the  fevered  in- 
tentions to  which  they  are  applied,  borne  have  ven* 
tuied  upon  it  internally,  dn  dofes  of  a few  graius,  a* 
a ftyptic  in  haemorrhagic*,  profufe  colliquative  fweats, 
feminal  fluxes,  the  flu  or  albus,  See.  nor  has  it  failed 
their  execrations.  It  very  powerfully  reftrains  the 
difeharge  ; but  almoft  as  certainly  as  it  does  this,  it 
occafions  fymptoms  of  another  kind,  often  more  dan- 
gerous than  thofe  removed  by  it,  and  fometimes  fatal. 

Violent  pains  in  the  bowels  or  through  the  whole 
body,  and  obftinate  conftipations,  fometimes  imme- 
diately follow,  efpecially  if  the  dofe  has  been  confi- 
denbie  : cramps,  tremors,  and  wcakneis  of  the  nerves, 
generally  fooncr  or  later  enfue. 

Bocrhaave  is  of  opinion,  that  this  preparation  proves 
malignant  only  as  far  as  its  acid  happens  to  be  al - 
farted  in  the  body  ; for  in  fuch  cafe,  he  fays,  “ it  re- 
turns again  into  cerufe,  which  is  violently  poifonous.*' 

On  this  principle  it  would  follow,  that  in  habits 
where  acidities  abound,  the  fugar  of  lead  would  be 
innocent.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe.  Lead 
and  its  preparations  ad  in  the  body  only  when  they 
are  combined  with  acid  : ccrufe  pofleffes  the  qualities 
of  the  faccharum  only  in  a low  degree  ; and  either  of 
them  freed  from  the  acid  has  little,  if  any,  effed  at 
all.  For  the  fame  rcafons,  the  fait  df  lead  is  preferable 
to  the  pompous  extra tt  and  t 'egeto  mineral  water  of 
Goulard,  in  which  the  lead  is  much  lefs  perfectly 
combined  in  a faline  date.  It  is  fometimes  conve- 
nient to  aflift  the  folution  of  the  fugar  of  lead  in  wa- 
ter, hy  adding  a portion  of  vinegar.  The  effeda 
of  the  external  application  of  lead  feems  to  differ  from 
the  ilrength  of  the  folution  : thus  a very  weak  . 
folution  feems  to  dimiuifti  dircdly  the  adion  of 
the  veffcls,  and  is  therefore  more  peculiarly  proper  in 
adivc  inflammations,  as  of  the  eyes ; whereas  a ftrong 
folution  operates  as  a direct  flimulant,  and  is  there- 
fore more  fuccefsful  in  paflive  ophthalmia. 

Water  of  acetaied  litharge.  L. 

Take  of  litharge,  two  pounds  and  four  ounces ; di*  310 
Billed  vinegar,  one  gallon.  Mix,  and  boil  to  fix 
pints,  conftantly  ftirrmg  ; then  fet  it  afide  After 
the  feces  have  fubfided,  (train. 

This  preparation  may  be  confidered  as  nearly  the 
fame  with  the  extract  and  vegeto-mincral  water  of  Mr 
Goulard.  And  it  is  probably  from  the  circumftances 
of  his  preparations  having  come  into  a common  ufc, 
that  the  London  college  have  given  this  article  a place 
in  their  pharmacopoeia.  It  may,  however,  he  a mat- 
ter of  doubt  whether  it  be  really  intitled  to  a place. 

For,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  every  purpofe  to  be 
anfwrcred  by  it  may  be  better  obtained  from  the  em- 
ployment 
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Tr«pwm  ploy  merit  of  a folution  of  the  acetated  cetufe  in  Ample 
water.  The  acetatcJ  water  of  litharge  it  intended  fo* 
lSr  external  life  only. 


MAC  Y. 

Chap.  XVI.  Preparations  of  zinc  and  copper . 

Calcined  zinc.  L. 
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Chap.  XV.  Preparations  of  tin. 

Tix  eafily  roclta  in  the  fire,  and  calcines  into  a 
dufky  powder ; which,  by  a farther  continuance  of 
the  heat,  hecorrcs  white.  A mafs  of  t?n  heated  till  it 
be  juft  ready  to  melt,  proves  extremely  brittle,  fo  an 
to  fall  in  pieces  from  a Mow  ; and  by  dexterous  agi- 
tation, into  powder.  Its  proper  menftruum  i>  aqua- 
regia  ; though  the  other  mineral  acids  may  alfo  be 
made  to  ditTolve  it,  and  the  vegetable  ones  in  fmall 
quantity.  It  cryftaHizen  with  the  vegetable  and  vitrio- 
lic acids;  but  with  the  others,  deliquates. 

The  virtues  of  this  metal  are  little  known.  It  has 
been  recommended  as  an  antihyfterlc,  abtihcftic,  ft c. 
At  prefent  it  is  chiefly  ufed  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Powdered  tin . L. 

Take  of  tin,  fix  pounds.  Melt  it  in  an  iron  veflcl, 
and  ftir  it  with  an  iron  rod  until  a powder  floats  on 
the  furface.  Take  off  the  powder,  and,  when 
cold,  pals  it  through  a fieve. 

This  preparation  may  be  confidered  as  nearly  the 
fame  with  the  calx  Jo  vis,  which  had  a place  in  the 
former  editions  of  the  Edinuurgh  pharmacopoeia ; 
but  from  the  late  editions  the  calx  has  been  expunged, 
and  the  filings  or  powder  of  tin,  has  a place  only  in 
their  lift  of  the  materia  medics.  Jdut  although  fcldora 
prepared  by  the  apothecary  himfelf,  it  is  not  unfre- 
quentlv  employed  as  a remedy  againft  worms,  parti' 
cularly  the  flat  kinds,  which  too  often  elude  the  force 
of  other  medicines.  The  general  dofc  is  from  a 
fcruple  to  a dram ; fome  confine  it  to  a few  grains. 
But  Dr  Alfton  allures  us,  in  the  Edinburgh  Lfljfrs,  • 
that  its  fuccefs  chiefly  depends  on  its' being  given  in 
much  larger  quantities  : he  directs  an  ounce  of  the 
powder  on  an  empty  ftomach,  mixed  with  lour  ounces 
of  molafici ; next  day,  half  an  ounce ; and  the  day 
following,  half  an  ounce  more ; after  which  a ca- 
thartic is  adminifttrred  : he  fays  the  worms  arc  ufually 
voided  during  the  operation  of  the  purge,  but  that 
pains  in  the  llomach  .occafimed  by  them  are  removed 
alaioft  immediately  upon  taking  the  firil  dofe  of  the 
tin. 

This  pra&ice  is  fometimes  fucccfiful  in  the  expul- 
Con  of  taenia,  but  by  no  means  fo  frequently  as  Dr 
Alfton ’s  obfcrvations  would  lead  us  to  hope. 

Amalgama  of  tin.  Dan. 

Take  of  (havings  of  pure  tin,  two  ounces;  pure  quick- 
filver,  three  drama.  Let  them  be  rubbed  to  a pow- 
der m a Hone  mortar. 

Some  have  imagined  that  tin  thus  a&ed  on  by  mer* 
eury  is  in  a more  adive  condition  than  when  exhi- 
bited in  a ftate  of  powder : and  accordingly  it  has  been 
given  in  woim  cafes.  But  as  both  are  equally  in  Co- 
bble in  tbc  animal  fluids,  this  is  not  to  be  cxpe&ed  | 
and  to  obtain  any  peculiar  properties  which  tin  may 
poffefc  to  their  ful  extent,  it  will  probably  be  ncccf- 
Ary  to  exhibit  it  in  fome  f*line  ftate. 


Tare  of  zinc,  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  eight  ounces. 
Caft  the  pieces  of  zinc,  at  feveral  times,  into  an 
ignited,  large,  and  deep  crtKiblc,  placed  leaning, 
or  halt-upright,  putting  on  it  another  crucible  in 
fuch  a manner  that  the  air  may  have  free  accefs  to 
the  burning  zinc.  Take  out  the  calx  as  foon  as  it 
appears,  and  feparate  its  white  and  lighter  part  by 
.a  fine  fieve. 

Flower t of  zinc.  E. 

Let  a large  crucible  be  placed  in  a furnace,  in  an  in- 
clined ifituation,  only  half  upright ; when  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vcfiel  is  moderately  red,  put  a fmall 
piece  of  zinc,  about  the  weight  of  two  drams,  into 
it.  The  zinc  foon  flames,  and  is  at  the  fame  time 
converted  into  a fpongy  calx,  which  is  to  be  raked 
from  the  furface  of  the  metal  with  an  iron  fpatula, 
that  the  combuition  may  proceed  the  more  fpeedily: 
when  the  zinc  ccafes  to  flame,  take  the  calx  out  of 
the  crucible.  Having  put  in  another  piece  of  zinc, 
the  operation  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  you  plcafet 
Lallly,  the  calx  is  to  be  prepared  like  antimony. 
Tbefe  flowers,  as  ufed  externally,  are  preferable  for 
medicinal  purpofes  to  tutty,  and  the  more  impure  fub* 
limates  of  zinc,  which  are  obtained  in  the  braft  works; 
and  like  wife  to  calamine,  the  natural  ore  of  this  me- 
tal, which  contains  a large  quantity  of  earth,  and 
frequently  a portion  of  heterogeneous  metallic  mat- 
ter. But  bdidrs  being  applied  externally,  they  have 
alfo  of  late  bern  ufed  internally.  The  flowers  of 
zinc,  in  dofes  from  one  to  feven  or  eight  grains,  have 
i been  much  celebrated  of  late  years  in  the  cure  of  epi- 
lepfy  and  feveral  fpafmodic  affections : and  there  arc 
fufticient  teftimonies  of  their  good  cfie&s,  where  to- 
nic remedies  in  thole  affc&ions  are  proper. 

White  vitriol.  E. 

Take  of  zinc,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  three  ounces; 
vitriolic  acid,  five  ounces  ; water,  twenty  ounces ; ha- 
ving mixed  the  acid  and  water,  add  the  zinc,  and 
when  the  ebullition  is  floiflied  drain  the  liquor  ; 
then  after  proper  evaporation  fet  it  apart  in  a cold 
place,  that  it  may  (hoot  into  cryftals. 

This  fait  is  an  elegant  white  vitiiol.  It  differs  from 
the  common  white  vitriol,  and  the  fait  of  vitriol  of  the 
fhops,  only  in  being  purer,  au!  perfectly  free  Irom 
any  admixture  of  copper,  or  fuch  other  foreign  me- 
tallic bodies  as  the  others  generally  contain. 

Purified  vitric  'atid  zinc.  L. 

Take  of  white  vitriol,  one  pound  ; vitriolic  acid,  one 
dram  ; boiling  diftilled  water,  three  pints.  Mix, 
and  filter  through  psper.  After  a proper  evapora- 
tion, fet  it  afide  in  a cold  place  to  cry  ftailize. 
Although  the  Edinburgh  college  have  given  a for- 
mula for  the  preparations  of  white  vitriol,  yet  their 
direction  is  very  rarely  followed  by  any  of  the  apothe- 
caries or  chemifts,  who  in  general  purchafe  it  as  ob- 
tained from  the  Collar  mines.  When,  however,  >t  is 
got  in  this  way,  it  is  often  a very  impure  fait,  and  re- 
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quires  that  purification  which  is  here  tlireflcJ,  and  The  proccfi  which  lias  bcenjudgfd  moft  tnalogani  P •«!*«- 
which  is  (<y  ho  mean*  necctiary  for  the  white  vitriol  to  that  of  nature,  i*  the  following.  The  fubjctl  irtfll ^ 
artificially  prep"jred,  in  the  manner  above  directed,  gathered  at  the  feafon  of  its  greateft  vigour,  with  the 

But  by  this  proccfr,  the  ordinary  white  vitriol,  in  in  morning  dew  on  it,  is  laid  lightly  and  unbruifed  in  a —— y— ■< 

common  Hate  of  impurity,  will  be  freed  Irom  thofe  fflallow  veflVl,  to  which  is  adapted  a low  head  with  a 

in»pregnation*ofearthyand  other  matters  which  itoften  recipient!  under  the  vcfTel.a  live  coal  i*  placed,  and 
contains.  And  in  this  purified  ftate  it  anfwers  many  occafionally  renewed,  fo  a*  to  keep  up  an  uniform 
iifeful  purpofes,  not  only  externally  but  internally  j heat,  no  gicatcr  thaa  that  which  obtain*  in  the  atroo- 
and  particularly  in  doles  from  ten  grains  to  halt  a fphere  in  fummer,  vtz-  about  hj  degree#  of  Fahrenheit  » 

dram,  it  operates  altnofl  intlantly  as  an  emetic,  and  thermometer.  In  this  degree  of  heat  there  arilcs  ex- 

it at  the  fame  time  perfeAly  fafe.  By  employing  it  ceeding  fiowly  an  inviliblc  vapour,  which  condenfes 
internally,  in  (mailer  doles,  we  may  obtain,  and  per-  in  the  heal  into  dewy  drops,  and  falls  down  into  the 
haps  even  more  effectually,  all  the  tonic  power  of  the  receiver ; and  winch  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  vciy 
y.inc  ; and  lomc  think  it  in  every  cafe  preferable  to  the  fubftaocc  that  the  plant  would  have  fpoutancoully  emit* 
calx  of  zinc.  ted  in  the  open  air. 

Bat  on  fubmitting  many  kinds  of  odoriferous  re- 
stmmonival  copper,  E,  getablcs  „to  this  proccfs,  the  liquors  obtained  by  it 

Take  of  blue  vitriol,  two  parts  ; volatile  fal  ammo-  have  been  found  to  be  very  different  from  the  natural 
niac,  three  parts  ; rub  them  together  in  a glafsmor-  effluvia  of  the  refpc£tive  fubjetta  : they  have  had  very 
tar,  until  they  unite,  after  the  cff.rvefcence  ceafec,  little  fmell,  and  no  rerr.irka  le  fade.  It  appeared  that 
into  a unifoirn  violet-coloured  mafs,  which  mull  be  a heat,  equal  to  that  of  the  atrr.ofpherc,  is  incapable  of 
iiril  dried  on  blotting  paper,  and  afterwards  by  a railing  in  dofe  veffels  thofe  parts  of  vegetables  which 
gentle  beat.  The  product  muff  be  kept  in  a gfafs  tlicy  emit  in  the  open  air.  It  may  therefore  be  pre- 
pliial,  well  dofed  with  a glafs  ftopper.  fumed,  that  in  this  Ian  cafe  f:in»e  other  caufe  concurs 

This  preparation  has  been  thought  ferviceable  in  to  the  effect : that  it  is  not  the  iuu’s  heat  alone  which 
epilepfies  j but  from  its  frequent  want  of  fucccfs,  and  raifes  and  impregnates  the  air  with  the  odorous  priu- 
t he  dii agrees'. le  confequences  with  which  its  ule  is  ciple*  of  vegetables,  but  that  th<  air  itfclf,  or  the  w«s- 
fomcliincs  attended,  it  has  not  lately  been  much  pre-  tcry  humidity  with  which  it  abounds,  acting  as  a true 
fetihed.  It  is  employed  by  beginning  with  dofes  of  folvcnt,  ext  raft  a and  imbibes  them  ; lo  that  the  natu- 
half  a grain,  twice  a day,  and  increafing  them  gra*  ral  effluvia  of  a plant  may  lie  confidered  as  an  infufion 
d>ally  to  as  rou.h  as  the  ftomAch  will  bear.  Dr  Cul-  of  tbc  plant  made  in  air.  The  purgative  virtue  of 
len  fometimes  mereafed  the  dofe  to  five  grains.  the  damafk  rofc,  and  the  aftringency  of  the  walnut- 

tree,  which,  as  above  obierved,  arc  in  fomc  degree 
Chap. XVII.  Simple  dtjliUed  "waters.  L.  E.  communicated  to  the  air,  may  be  totally  cxtra&cd  by 

infufion  both  in  watery  and  ipirituous  mcnitiua,  but 
Tmc  effluvia  which  exhale  into  the  air  from  many  never  rife  in  diflillntion  with  any  degree  of  heat:  and 
vegetables,  particularly  from  thofe  of  the  odorous  kind,*  the  volatile  odours  of  aromatic  herbs,  which  arc  dif- 
con  lid  apparently  of  principles  of  great  fu'  ti\ity  and  fufed  through  the  atmofpherc  in  the  lowcti  warmth, 
a&ivity,  capable  of  ftrongly  and  fuddenly  affe&ing  the  cannot  be  made  to  drftil  without  a heat  much  greater 
brain  and  nervous  fyflem,  efpecially  in  thofe  whofe  than  is  ever  found  to  ohtain  in  a fhadtd  air. 
nerves  are  of  great  fenfibility  ; and  likcwifc  of  opera-  We  apprehend,  that  the  effluvia  anting  from  gTOw- 
ting  in  a flower  manner  on  the  fyftcm  of  the  grolTcr  ing  vegetables  arc  chiefly  exhaled  try  the  living  cner- 
\c  lie  Is.  Thus  Boerhaave  obferves,  that  in  hyilerical  gy  of  the  plant:  the  odorous  matter  is  a real  fecre- 
tnd  hypochondriacal  perfons,  the  fragrant  odour  of  non,  which  cannot  be  performed  independent  of  adtive 
the  Indian  hyacinth  excites  fpafms,  which  the  flrong  veflels;  and  it  is  as  reafoor.ble  to  allow  the  fame  powers 
fecot  of  rue  relieves  ; that  the  effluvia  of  the  walnut-  for  the  exhalation  of  thefe  effluvia,  as  for  the  tranlpi* 
tree  occalion  headache,  and  make  the  body  coitivc ; ration  of  their  watery  parts. 

that  thofe  of  poppies  procure  fleep;  and  that  the  fmtll  The  above  proccfs,  therefore,  and  the  theory  on 
of  bean-hloffoms,  long  continued,  difordtrs  the  fenfes.  which  it  is  built,  appear  to  be  faulty  in  two  points; 

Lem  cry  relates,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  feveral  j.  In  fuppofing  that  all  thefe  principles,  which  natu- 
perfoi  t were  purged  by  flaying  long  in  a room  where  rally  exhale  from  vegetables,  may  be  collc£ttd  by  di- 
damaik  rofc  a were  drying.  foliation  ; whereas  there  are  many  which  the  air  cx- 

Somc  of  the  cheraifli  have  indulged  themfelves  in  trails  in  virtue  of  its  folvcnt  power  5 fomc  are  alio  ia- 
thc  plea  ling  fervey  of  thefe  pn  tiding  fpirits,  as  they  capable  of  being  collected  in  a vitible  and  inclattic 
are  called,  of  vegetables ; tlteir  peculiar  nature  in  the  form  ; and  fome  are  artificially  feparable  by  folveats 
different  fpecies  of  plants ; their  exhalation  into  the  only  : 2.  In  employing  a degree  of  heat  infuificicnt 
atmofpherc  by  the  fun’s  heat,  and  difpcrfion  by  winds;  for  feparating  even  thofe  parts  which  are  truly  exhai* 
their  rendering  the  air  of  particular  places  medicinal,  able  by  beat. 

or  otherwife,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plants  The  foregoing  method  of  diftillation  is  commonly 
that  abound.  They  have  contrived  alfo  different  called  dtJliliutuM  by  the  cold  jVdl ; but  thofe  who  have 
means  for  colle&ing  thefe  fugitive  emanations,  and  pra&ifed  it  have  generally  employed  a confidcrabk 
concentrating  and  coadcnfing  them  into  a liquid  form  ; heat.  A (hallow  leaden  veffel  is  filled  with  the  frelh 
employing  either  the  native  moiflure  of  the  fubjeft,  herbs,  flowers,  $tc.  which  are  heaped  above  it ; fo  that 
or  an  addition  of  water,  as  a vehicle  or  matrix  for  re-  when  the  head  is  fitted  on,  this  alfo  may  be  filled  a 
tain  ing  them.  confidcrablc  way,  A little  fire  is  made  under  the  vcf- 
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l’npva-  ftl,  'aSdcnt  to  make  the  bottom  much  hotter  than 
i~Mran£  l^c  hand  caa  bear,  care  being  only  uktn  nut  to  heat 
it  fo  far  a a to  endanger  fcurching  any  part  of  the  fub- 
..  ■ ■'  jcA.  If  the  bottom  of  the  veil'd  be  not  made  fo  hot 

at  to  have  this  cfFctl  on  the  part  contiguous  to  it,  it 
»*  not  to  he  feared  that  the  heat  communicated  to  the 
reft  of  the  included  muter  will  he  fo  great  a*  to  do  it 
any  injury,  liy  this  management,  the  volatile  putts  of 
feveral  odorous  plants,  as  mint,  are  tffr&uaily  forced 
over  ; :.t»d  if  the  proccfs  has  been  fkilfully  managed, 
the  diRilled  l quor  pioves  richly  impregnated  with  the 
f^tive  odour  and  flavour  of  the  fuhjeCf,  without  having 
received  any  kind  of  difagrceablc  imprciTion  from  the 
heat  ufed. 

This  proccfs  has  been  chiefly  pradifed  in  private 
families  i tbc  flowncls  of  the  diliillation,  and  the  at- 
tendance and  care  nccc/Tsry  for  preventing  the  fcorch- 
»ng  of  Come  patt  of  the  plant,  fo  as  to  communicate 
an  ungrateful  burnt  ihvouf  to  the  liquor,  rendering  it 
incoufiRtnt  with  the  cifpatch  requilite  in  the  larger 
way  of  bu  tine  Is. 

Another  method  ha 6 therefore  been  had  rrconrfe  to, 
▼iz.  by  the  common  (fill,  c.died,  in  tiiflindion  from  the 
foregoing,  the  hot  Jtiil.  Here  a quantity  of  water  ia 
added  to  the  plant  to  prevent  it*  turning}  and  the  li- 
quor is  kept  nearly  of  a boiling  heat,  or  trade  to  boil 
fully,  fo  that  the  vapour  rife*  plentifully  into  the  head, 
and  palling  thence  into  a fpiral  pipe  or  worm  placed 
in  a ^effei  of  cold  water,  is  there  condcnfcJ,  and  runs 
out  in  drops  quickly  fuccecding  each  other,  or  in  a 
continued  Rrcam.  The  additional  water  docs  not  at 
all  weaken  the  produce  t for  the  moft  volatile  parts  of 
the  lii!>jc&  life  firft,  and  impregnate  the  liquor  that 
firtl  diRils : as  Coon  as  the  ph.nt  has  given  over  its  vir 
tuc  fufficiently,  which  is  known  by  examining  from 
time  to  time  the  liquor  that  ruus  from  the  nofe  of  the 
worm,  the  dillillation  is  to  be  Hopped. 

This  is  the  method  of  OiRillation  commonly  prac- 
ticed for  the  officinal  waters.  It  is  accompanied  with 
one  irnperfeAion,  affecting  chiefly  thofe  waters  wbofe 
principal  value  confab  in  the  delicacy  of  their  flavour  ; 
this  being  not  a little  injured  by  the  boiling  heat  ufual- 
Jy  employed,  and  by  the  agitation  of  the  odorous  par- 
t eles  of  the  fubjeft  with  the  water.  Sometimes  alfo  a 
part  of  the  plant  Rieka  to  the  fldcs  of  the  Rill,  and  is 
lo  far  fcorchcd  as  to  give  an  ungrateful  taint  to  the  li- 
quor. 

There  is  another  method  of  managing  this  opera- 
tion, which  has  been  recommended  for  the  dift  illation 
of  the  more  volatile  eflential  oils,  and  which  is  equal- 
ly applicable  to  that  of  the  water*.  In  this  way,  the 
advantages  of  the  foregoing  methods  are  united,  tod 
their  inconvenience*  obviated.  A quantity  of  water 
being  poured  into  the  Rill,  and  the  herbs  or  flowers 
placed  in  a bafket  over  it,  there  can  he  no  pofiibiiity 
of  burning  j the  water  may  he  made  to  boil,  but  fo  as 
not  to  rife  up  into  the  bafl&ct,  which  would  defeat  the 
intention  of  this  contrivance.  The  hot  vapour  of  the 
water  palling  lightly  through  all  the  interdicts  of  the 
(uhjeft  matter,  imbibes  and  carries  over  the  volatile 
parts  unaltered  in  their  native  flavour-  By  this  means 
the  diRilled  waters  of  all  thofe  fubflanccs  whofc  oiks 
are  ot  the  moR  volatile  kind,  arc  obtained  in  the  ut- 
mod  perfection,  and  with  fuflkient  difpatch  ; for  which 
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iatt  intention  the  Rill  may  be  filled  quite  up  lo  the  Prepa**- 
bcad.  • % turns  aid 

in  tlte  difiillation  of  cflcntial  cits,  the  water,  as  was^^|^v‘1‘* 
obferved  in  the  iortgoing  feet  ion,  imbibes  always  a — t , ■« 
part  of  the  oil.  The  diitillcd  liquors  here  treated  of, 

Brc  no  other  than  water  thus  impregnated  with  the  cf* 
fential  oil  of  the  fubjt<ft  ; whatever  fmtll,  uftc,  or 
virtue  is  here  communicated  to  the  water,  or  obtained 
in  the  form  of  a watery  liquor, . being  found  in  a con- 
centrated Rate  in  the  oil.  The  efTccti.il  oil,  or  fume 
pan  of  it,  more  attenuated  and  fubtihzcd  than  the  rcR, 
is  the  dired  principle  on  which  the  title  of  fprtttu 
retior,  or  prci'idiflg  fpirit,  has  been  1-dtowed. 

All  thofe  vegetables  therefore  win  Ji  contain  an  ef- 
frntial  ci|,  will  give  over  fomc  virtue  to  water  by  di- 
ll illation  : but  tbc  degree  of  the  impregnation  of  the 
water  which  a plant  is  capa!  le  of  faturating  with  its 
virtue,  arc  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  quautity 
o!  its  oil.  The  oil  fatarates  only  the  water  that  couics 
over  at  the  fame  time  with  it : if  there  be  more  oil 
than  is  foflicient  for  this  faturation,  the  furplu*  fepa- 
raics,  and  concretes  in  its  proper  form,  not  mifcibld 
with  the  water  that  arifes  afterward#.  Some  odori- 
ferous Rowers,  whofc  oil  is  in  lo  fmalt  quantity,  that 
fcarctly  any  vatrilc  mark  of  k appear*,  unlcfs  Ji.ty  or 
an  hundred  pounds  or  more  arc  dtflillcd  at  once,  give 
ncvcrthelds  as  it  rung  an  impregnation  to  water  aa  tbofe 
plants  which  abound  moll  with  oil. 

Many  have  been  of  opinion,  that  diRilled  water* 
may  be  more  aud  more  impregnated  with  the  virtues 
of  the  fuhjed,  ar.d  their  Rreugth  incrcafed  to  any  af- 
ilgned  degree,  by  cohobution,  that  it,  by  redifldling  them 
a number  of  times  from  frclh  parcels  of  the  plant. 
Experience,  however,  (hows  the  contrary  ; a water 
ikilfully  drawn  in  the  firR  dillillation,  proves  on  every 
repeated  one  not  flrongcr  but  more  dilagreeable.  A- 
queous liquors  ate  not  capable  of  imbibing  above  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  tbe  volatile  oil  of  vegetables ; and  this 
they  nuy  be  roaJe  to  take  up  by  one  as  well  as  by 
any  number  of  dillillations  : the  oftencr  tbc  proccfs  is 
repeated,  the  ungrateful  impreflion  which  they  gene- 
rally receive  from  the  lire,  even  at  tbc  time,  be- 
comes greater  aud  greater.  Thofe  plants,  which  do 
not  yield  at  lirtt  waters  fufHcicntiy  Rroog,  are  not  pro- 
per iubjeCts  lor  this  proccfs,  tince  their  virtue  may  be 
obtained  much  more  advautageoully  by  others. 

Genera l rukt  for  tbe  distillation  of  the  officinal 

SIMPLE  WATERS.  f 

I.  Where  they  arc  diretted  frefh,  fuch  only  mull  be 
employed  : but  fome  aft  allowed  to  be  ufed  dry,  as 
being  cafily  procurable  in  this  Rate  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  though  rather  more  elegant  waters  might 
. be  obtained  from  them  while  green. 

When  frclh  and  juicy  herbs  are  to  be  diRilled,  thrice 
their  weight  of  wvtcr  will  be  fully  fufficient ; but  dry 
ones  require  a much  larger  quantity.  In  general,  there 
fhould  he  fo  much  water,  that  after  ail  inteoded  to  be 
ditlillcd  has  come  over,  there  may  be  liquor  enough 
left  to  prevent  tbe  matter  from  burning  to  the  Rill. 

Plants  difltr  fo  much,  according  to  the  foil  and  fea- 
fon  of  which  they  are  the  produce,  and  likewife  ac- 
cording to  their  own  age,  that  it  is  impofliUe  to  fix 
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the  quantity  of  w*.  ter  lobe  drawn  from  a certain  weight 
of  them  to  any  invariable  (Undard.  The*  diftillation 
may  always  be  continued  as  Ion.*'  as  the  liquor  runs 
well  fl  iTOiired  off  the  fubjeft,  and  no  longer. 

2 . The  dift illation  may  be  performed  in  an  alemhic 
with  a refrigeratory,  the  jun&ures  bring  luted 

3.  If  the  herbs  are  of  prime  goodnefs.  thefy  mufl  be 
taken  in  the  weights  preferred  : hut  when  frelh 
ones  are  fuMl'tuttd  for  dry,  or  when  the  plants 
thetnfclves  arc  the  produce  of  unfavourable  feafons, 
ami  weaker  than  ordinary,  the  quantities  are  to  be 
varied  according  to  the  diferetion  of  the  artift. 

After  the  odorous  water,  alone  intended  for  ufr, 

ba9  come  over,  an  acidulous  liquor  arlfes,  which  has 
fometiir.es  extracted  fo  much  from  the  copper  head 
of  the  ftill  as  to  prove  emetic.  To  this  are  owing 
the  anthelmintic  virtues  attributed  to  certain  diftilled 
waters, 

4.  In  a preceding  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia, fome  vegetables  were  ordered  to  be  {lightly 
fermented  with  the  addition  of  yell  previoufly  to 
the  diflillation. 

The  principle  on  which  this  management  is  found- 
ed, is  certainly  juft ; for  the  fermentation  fomewhat 
opens  and  unlocks  theif  texture,  fo  as  to  make  them 
part  with  snore  in  the  fubfequent  d i it  illation  than  could 
be  drawn  over  from  them  without  fome  afti dance  of 
this  kind.  Thofe  plants,  however,  which  require  this 
treatment,  are  not  proper  fubje&s  for  fimple  waters 
to  be  drawn  from,  their  virtues  being  obtainable  to 
better  advantage  by  other  procefles. 

5.  If  any  drops  of  oH  ftvim  on  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter, they  are  to  be  carefully  taken  off. 

6.  That  the  Waters  may  keep  the  better,  about  a acth 
part  their  weight  of  prooF-fpirit  may  be  added  to 
each  after  they  are  diftilled. 

A great  number  of  diftilled  waters  were  formerly 
kept  in  the  fliops,  and  are  dill  retained  in  foreign 
pharmacopoeias.  The  faculty  of  Paris  direfl,  in  the 
laft  edition  of  their  Codex  Afedieameniariut,  no  left  than 
125  different  waters,  and  130  different  ingredients  in 
one  Angle  Nearly  one  half  of  thefe  prepara- 

tions have  fcarccly  any  virtue  or  flavour  from  the  fub* 
jell,  and  many  of  the  others  are  infigniftcant. 

The  colleges  of  London  and  Edinburgh  have  re- 
jt  Aed  thefe  oftentatious  fuperftuities,  and  given  an  ele- 
gant and  compendious  fet  of  waters,  fufftcicnt  for  an- 
farcring  fuch  purpofes  as  thefe  kinds  of  preparations 
are  applied  to  in  pra&icc.  Diflillrd  waters  are  em- 
ployed chiefly  as  grateful  diluents,  as  fuitable  vehicles 
for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy,  or  for  rendering  dif- 
guftful  ones  more  acceptable  to  the  palate  and  fto- 
roach  ; few  are  depended  on,  with  any  intention  of 
confequence,  by  themfelves. 

Di/hlltd  water.  L. 

Take  of  fpring-watcr,  10  gallons.  Draw  off  by  di- 
ftillatiou,  lull,  four  pint*  ; which  being  thrown  a- 
way,  draw  off  four  gallons.  This  water  is  to  be 
kept  in  a glafs  or  earthen  bottle  with  a glafs  ftop- 
per. 

D'lfiilled  •water.  E. 

Xft  well  or  river  water  be  diftilled  in  very  dean  veflcls 
till  about  two  thirds  are  drawn  off. 


N .tivc  water  is  feldom  of  never  found  pure,  and  ,*reT “ '* 
generally  contains  earthy,  faline,  metallic,  or  olher^“_ 
matters.  Diflillation  is  therefore  employed  as  a means 
of  freeing  it  from  thefe  heterogeneous  pans.  For  fome  — v— 1 
pharmaceutical  purpofes  diftilled  water  is  abfolutely 
neccff ry : thus,  if  we  employ  hard  undiftilled  water 
for  diflblviruj  fugar  of  lead,  inlleid  of  a perfect  folu- 
t on,  we  produce  a milky-like  cloud,  owing  to  a real 
dcco-npolitfon  of  parts. 

Diftilled  water  is  now  employed  by  the  London  col- 
lege for  a great  variety  of  purpofes  ; and  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  in  many  chemical  and  pharmaceutic  A 
procefles,  the  employment  of  a heterogeneous  fluid* 
in  place  of  die  pure  clement,  may  produce  an  effeotial 
alteration  of  qualities,  or  frullrate  the  intention  in 
view.  While  the  London  college  have  made  more  ufe 
of  diftilled  wnter  than  any  other,  their  directions  for 
preparing  it  feem  to  be  the  heft.  For  as  fome  im- 
pregnations may  be  more  volatile  than  pure  water,  the- 
water  may  be  freed  from  them  by  throwing  awry 
what  corner  firft  Over  ; an  1 by  keeping  it  afterward* 
in  a clofe  veffel,  abforption  from  the  air  is  prevented. 

Did  •water.  L. 

Take  of  dill  feed,  bmifed,  one  pound;  water,  fuiR-  31* 
dent  to  prevent  au  empyreuma.  Draw  off  one  gal- 
lon. 

Simple  eft! i -feed  water.  E.  • 

Take  of  dill- feeds,  one  pound  ; pour  on  as  much  wa- 
ter as  when  ten  pound*  have  been  drawn  off  hy  di- 
ftulatitm  there  may  remain  as  much  as  is  fufficicnt 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma.  After  proper  macera- 
tion, let  ten  pounds  he  drawn  off. 

Although  the  dill  water  holds  a place,  not  only  in 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias,  but  alfo 
in  moft  of  the  foreign  ones ; yet  it  is  not  much  em- 
ployed in  practice.  Jt  obtains,  indeed,  a pretty  ttrong 
impregnation  from  the  feeds,  and  is  fometimes  em- 
ployed a a a carminative,  particularly  as  the  bafts  of 
mixtures  and  juleps  ; but  it  is  lefs  powerful  and  Id's 
agreeable  than  that  of  peppermint,  cinnamon,  and  fome 
others. 

Cinnamon-water.  L.  E. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  bruifed,  one  pound;  water,  fuffi-  -2- 
cient  to  prevent  an  empyreuma.  Macerate  for  24  * 

hours,  and  draw  off  one  gallon. 

From  one  pound  of  cinnamon  the  Edinburgh' col* 
lege  dire  A 10  pounds  of  water  to  be  drawn  off ; and 
if  the  cinnamon  employed  be  of  good  quality,  it  may 
yield  that  quantity  with  a flrong  impregnation  ; but 
what  comes  over  firil  is  unqueftiooably  the  ftrongeft. 

This  is  a very  grateful  and  ufcful  water,  poffefliog 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  fragrance  and  aromatic  cor- 
dial virtues  of  the  fpicc.  Where  real  cinnamon  wa- 
ter is  wanted,  care  fhuuld  be  had  in  the  choice  of  the 
cinnamon,  to  avoid  the  too  common  impofttion  of 
caffta  being  fubftituted  in  its  room.  The  two  drugs 
may  be  eafily  diftinguiihed  from  each  other  by  a va- 
riety of  marks,  which  it  is  ncedlefs  to  introduce  in  this 
place.  See  Cassia  and  Cinnamon.  But  the  cflenthl 
% la  of  the  two  approach  fo  near,  that  after  diftillation 
it  is  perhaps  impoffible  to  dillinguifh  the  waters  ; and 
it  is  ftill  more  doubtful  how  far  the  one  is  in  any  de» 
gree  preferable  to  the  other. 
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The  ofl  of  cinnamon  ie  very  ponderous*  and  arifes 
Cwoct  more  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  vend  ible 

txii  matters  from  which  firr.ple  waters  are  ordered  to  be 

■ drawn.  This  obfervation  dire&s  us,  in  the  dirt  illation 

of  this  water,  to  ufe  a qui  *k  fire  an  ! a low  veffcl.  For 
the  fame  reafon,  the  water  does  not  keep  fo  well  as 
might  be  wifhed  ; the  ponderous  oil  parting  from  it 
in  time,  and  falling  to  the  bottom,  when  the  liquor 
lofes  its  milky  hoe,  its  fra/rant  fmtll  and  aromatic 
talle.  Some  recommend  a fmail  proportion  of  fu^rar 
to  he  added,  in  order  to  keep  the  oil  united  with  the 
water. 

* Cajfia-ivaltr.  E. 


3*4  From  a pound  and  a half  of  the  caffia  bark,  ten  pounds 
of  water  are  direded  to  be  drawn  uff  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  dill-water. 

This  diftiUed  water,  as  wc  have  already  obferved, 
when  pioprrly  prepared,  approaches  fo  near  to  that  of 
cinnamon,  that  it  is  almoft,  if  not  altogether,  impof- 
fible  to  diflinguifli  the  difference  between  the  two. 
And  although  the  London  college  has  given  it  no 
place  in  their  pharmacopoeia,  yet  we  may  venture  to 
affert,  that  it  is  no  fl ranger  to  the  fheps  of*  the  apothe- 
caries. Nay,  fo  great  is  the  difference  of  price,  and 
the  fenfible  quilitiea  fo  nearly  alike,  that  what  is  fold 
under  the  name  of  cinnamon-water  is  almoft  entirely 
prepared  from  caffia  alone ; and  not  even  prepared 
from  the  c?ffia  bark,  as  dire&cd  by  the  Edinburgh 
college,  bnt  from  the  caffia  buds,  which  may  be  had  at 
a ft  ill  cheaper  rate,  and  which  yield  precisely  the  fame 
effential  oil,  although  in  lefs  quantity.  When  erffia- 
water  is  prepared  prerifely  according  to  the  dire&ions 
of  the  Edinburgh  college,  from  containing  a larger 
proportion  of  the  fubjeft,  it  has  in  general  a flronger 
impregnation  than  their  genuine  cinnamon-watcr,  and 
n probably  in  no  degree  inferior  in  its  virtues. 


Fennel • rvalcr.  L. 


Take  of  fweet  fennel  feeds,  brui fed,  one  pound  ; water, 
fufficient  to  prevent  an  empyreuma.  Draw  off  one 
gallon. 

The  water  of  fennel  feeds  is  not  unpleafant.  A 
water  has  alfo  been  diftdlcd  from  the  leaves.  When 
thefe  are  employed,  they  fbould  be  taken  before  the 
plant  has  run  into  Bower ; for  after  this  time  they  are 
much  weaker  and  lefs  agreeable.  Some  have  obferved, 
that  the  upper  leave*.  and  tops,  before  the  flowers  ap- 
pear, yield  a more  elegant  water,  and  a remarkably 
finer  effential  oil  than  the  lower  ones;  and  that  the 
oil  obtained  from  the  one  fwims  on  water,  while 
that  of  the  other  finks.  No  part  of  the  herb,  however, 
is  equal  in  flavour  to  the  feeds. 

Peppermint-  water. 

326  Take  of  herb  of  peppermint,  dried,,  one  pound  and 
an  half ; water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Draw  off  one  gallon.  L. 

From  three  pounds  of  the  leaves  of  peppermint,  ten 
pounds  of  water  are  to  be  drawn  off.  E. 

This  is  a very  elegant  and  ufcful  wster.  It  has  a 
warm  pungent  tafte,  exadly  refem'  ling  that  of  the 
peppermint  ilfelf.  A fpoontul  or  two  taken  at  a time 
warm  the  ftomach,  and  give  great  relic f in  cold  flatu- 
lent colics.  Some  have  fubftituted  a plain  iafufioo  of 
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the  dried  leaves  of  the  plant,  which  is  not  greatly  Prcjara- 
different  in  virtue  from  the  diftilled  water. 

In  the  diflillation  of  this  water,  a confiderahlc  quan-tj*”|  ‘ ’ 
tity  of  effential  oil  generally  comes  over  in  its  pure  y— ^ 

ftate.  And  it  is  not  uncommon  to  employ  this  for 
impregnating  other  water,  with  which  it-  may  be  rea- 
dily mixed  by  the  aid  of  a little  fugar. 

Spearmint  ■•water.  L. 


Take  of  fpeaimint,  dried,  one  pound  and  an  half j j2y 
water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an  empyreuma.  Draw 
off  one  gallon. 

The  Edinburgh  college  t- ire  6b  this  water  to  be 
made  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  preceding.  But 
probably  three  pounds  of  the  frclh  herb  will  not  give 
a flronger  impregnation  than  a pound  and  a half  of  the 
dried  : fo  that  the  water  of  the  London  college  imy 
be  confidcrcd  to  be  as  Ilrungly  impregnated  as  that  of 
the  Edinburgh  college. 

This  water  fmells  and  laftes  very  ftrongly  of  the 
mint;  and  proves  in  many  cafes  an  ufcful  ftomachic. 
Bocrhaavc  commends  it  (cwhubated)  as  a pleafant  and 
incomparable  remedy  for  ftrcngthrning  a weak  fto. 
ir.ach,  and  curing  vomiting  proceeding  from  cold  vif- 
cous  phlegm,  and  alfo  in  lientcrics. 

jiH-fpiee  loafer.  L.  E.  • 

Take  of  all-fp  ice,  bruifed,  half  a pound  ; water,  fuf-  3*® 
ficicnt  to  prevent  an  empyreuma.  Macerate  for  24 
hours,  and  draw  off  one  gallon. 

From  half  a pound  of  the  pimento  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege direct  ten  pounds  of  water  to  be  drawn  off; 
fo  that  the  impregnation  is  there  fomewhat  weaker 
than  the  above. 

This  diftilled  water  is.  a very  elegant  one,  and  has 
of  late  come  pretty  much  into  ufe ; the  hofpitali  em- 
ploy it  as  a fu.cedaneum  to  the  more  coiily  fpice- 
waters.  It  is,  however,  inferior  in  gmtefulnefs  to  the 
fpirftuous  water  of  the  fame  fpicc  hereafter  directed. 


F< nnyroy al-iv Oter.  L.  E. 

Take  of  dried  herb  pennyroyal,  one  pound  and  an  half  j 329 
water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an-  empyreuma.  Draw 
off  one  gallon. 

The  pennyroyal-water  is  dire&ed  to  be  prepared  by 
the  Edinburgh  college  in  the  fame  proportions  as  the 
mint  and  peppermint.  Whether  prepared  from  the 
recent  or  dried  plant,  it  poffcffct  in  a tonfiderablc  de- 
gree the  fmell,  taile,  and  virtues,  of  the  pennyroyal. 

It  is  not  unfrcquently  employed  in  hyftcrical  cafes, 
and  feroctimes  with  a good  effect. 

Rvfe-water.  L.  E. 

Take  of  frefh  petals  of  the  damafic  rofe,  the  white  heels 
being  cut  off,  fix  pounds ; water,  fufficient  to  pre- 
vent an  empyreuma.  Draw  off  one  gallon. 

From  the  fame  quantity  the  Edinburgh  college  direct 
ten  pounds  to  be  drawn  off. 

This  water  is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its 
fine  flavour,  which  approaches  to  that  generally  ad- 
mired in  the  rofe  ilfelf.  The  purgative  virtue  of  the 
rofes  remains  entire  in  the  liquor  left  in  the  Bill,  which 
fias  therefore  been  generally  employed  for  making  the 
folutive  honey  and  fyrup,  inftead  of  a deco&ion  or  in- 
fufion  of  frclh  roles  prepared  on  purpofe;  and  this- 
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pi«;e  of  frugality  the  college  h»v«  now  ad  milled.  A 
ilirtilicd  water  of  red  rofri  hss  t*en  fomctimcs  called 
for  in  the  (hops,  ant!  (applied  bp  that  of  damalk  rofu 
diluted  with  common  water.  Thia  it  a very  venial 
fnhfHintinnt  fot  the  water  drawn  from  the  ted  rofe 
liaa  no  qu'lity  which  that  of  the  damafit  dota  not 
jwdeft  in  a far  fuperior  degree  i neither  the  purgative 
virtue  of  the  one  nor  the  atlringeucy  of  the  other 
nrifing  in  dilliilation. 

l.t  run  -fXfl-  water.  E . 

from  two  pannd.a  of  recent  lemon  peel  ten  pounds  of 
water  ate  to  be  drawn  offby  diltillation. 

Orange- ptl-w&ttr,  E. 

From  two  potmda  of  orange  peel  ten  pounds  of  water 
are  dirtflc-1  to  he  drawn  off. 

Ne  ther  of  thefe  diddled  waters  are  now  to  Ire  met 
with  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia  j and  it  is  probable 
that  no  great  lofs  ariles  from  the  want  of  them,  for 
both  the  one  and  the  other  contain  only  a very  weak 
impregnation.  They  are  chiefly  employed  as  diluents 
in  fevers  and  other  diforders  where  the  ftomadi  and 
pal  rte  are  vei f apt  to  he  dilgufled.  And  perhtps  the 
only  circumOance  for  which  they  are  valuable  is  the 
ftightnefs  of  the  impregnation  i for  in  fuch  affection., 
any  flavour,  however  agreeable  at  other  times,  often 
becomes  highly  difguftful  to  patients. 

The  diddled  waten  above  noticed  are  the  whole 
that  have  now  a place  in  the  pharmacopccias  of  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  colleges  i and  perhaps  this 
fried  urn  is  fufikicntly  large  for  anfwenng  every  ufeful 
pnrpofe.  But  befides  t’lefe,  a cooftderable  number  ot 
others  are  ftill  retained  even  in  the  modern  foreign 
pharmacopoeias ; fomc  of  which  at  lrait  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  mention. 

AUxitenal  water.  Bran. 
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Cai'.or  viols! a almuft  all  its  flavour  in  diflillation  to  Fie,,-, 
water,  but  treated  in  the  fame  manner  with  fpirit 
wine  gives  over  nothing.  The  fpirit  of  caff  or  formerly 
kept  in  the  (hops  had  none  of  the  fmcll  or  virtues  of 
the  drug  | while  the  water  here  dittoed  prove*,  when 
frefh  drawn,  very  rtrong  of  it. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  virtues  of  this  animal- 
fubltancc  refide  in  a volatile  oil,  analogous  to  the 
cftentiiil  oils  of  vegetables.  Some  are  reported  to  have 
obtained,  in  diddling  large  quantities  of  this  drug,  a 
fmall  portion  of  oil,  which  fmclt  extremely  ftrong  of 
the  caftor,  and  diffuied  its  ungrateful  feent  to  a great 
diilance. 

This  wr.ttr  is  ufed  in  hyfteric  eifcs  and  fome  ner- 
vous complaints,  though  it  has  not  teen  found  to  an- 
fwrr  what  many  people  expett  from  it.  It  lofes  greatly 
of  its  flavour  in  keeping. 

And  it  is  probably  from  this  circumftance  that  it 
has  no  plate  cither  in  our  pharmacopoeia*  or  in  the 
nvxicrn  foreign  ones;  but  at  the  fame  time,  as  pof- 
ft- fling  in  a high  degree  the  fcnfible  qualities  of  the 
caftor,  it  may  be  coufldcrcd  as  joftly  deferving  future 
attention. 

Gen. 


Chervil-  water. 

Take  of  frelh  leaves  of  chervil,  one  pound  ; fpring 
water,  as  much  as  is  f'lfHcicnt  for  allowing  eight 
pounds  to  be  drawn  off  by  distillation,  at  the  fame 
time  avoiding  empyteuma. 

Although  the  chervil  be  but  little  employed  in  Bri- 
tain, yet  among  fome  of  the  foreigners  it  is  held  in 
high  efteem  ; and  the  diddled  water  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  mod  elegant  forms  under  which  its  active  parts  can 
be  introduced.  But  there  is  rcalon  to  believe  that 
thofc  diuretic  powers,  for  which  it  has  been  chiefly 
celebrated,  will  be  moll  certainly  obtained  from  exhi- 
biting it  in  fub (lance,  or  under  the  form  of  the  expref- 
fed  juice  of  the  recent  plaut. 
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333  Take  of  elder  flowers,  moderately  dried,  three  pounds; 

angelica  leave.,  frelh  gathered,  two  pounfl.  s (pring 
water,  forty  pound*.  Draw  off,  by  diftillition, 

thirty  pounds. 

This  watrr  is  firfficlently  decant  with  regard  to 
taftr  and  fmell;  though  few  rupee*  from  it  fuch  virtue, 
as  its  title  feems  to  imply.  It  i.  ufed  oecafionally  for 
vehicles  of  alexipharmae  medicines,  or  in  juleps  to  be 
drank  after  them,  as  coinciding  in  the  intention  ; but 
in  general  is  not  fuppofed  to  be  itfelf  of  aoy  conlider- 
able  efficacy. 

Camphor 'Water.  Brun. 

334  Take  of  camphor,  an  ounce  and  an  half.  Let  it  be 
diffolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  the  fpirit  of  rofemary, 
* then  pour  on  it  two  pounds  of  fpring  water,  and 

draw  off  by  diflillation  a pound  and  an  half. 

This  diftilled  watrr,  which  has  no  plsce  in  our  phar- 
macopeias, is  introduced  into  fome  of  the  foreign 
ones.  And  fince  camphor  may  be  confidcreJ  as  a 
concrete  eflential  oil,  it  naturally  occurs  as  a form  un- 
dvr  which  that  medicine  may  be  introduced  with  ad- 
vantage in  a diluted  Hate. 

CaSar-auattr.  Brun. 

, Take  of  Ruffta  caftor,  one  ounce;  water,  as  much  as 
wiU  prevent  burning.  Draw  off  two  pints. 


Block  cherry-water.  Suec. 

Take  of  ripe  bhek  cherries  bruifed  with  the  kernels, 
to  pounds;  pure  water,  a»  much  as  isfufficient  for 
avoiding  empyreuma.  Diaw  off  20  pound*  by 
d illillatton- 

Thi»  water,  although  now  banifhed  from  our  phar- 
macopeias, ha*  long  maintained  a place  in  the  foreign 
one*,  and  even  in  Britain  it  in  not  unfrequently  to  be 
met  with  in  the  (hops.  It  has  often  been  employed 
by  phyficians  as  a vehicle,  in  preference  to  the  other 
dilbllcd  water*  ; and  among  nurfe*  who  hare  the  care 
of  young  children  ha*  been  tkc  lirft  remedy  again  it  the 
convulfivc  difordera  to  which  intanta  are  fo  often  fub- 
]ed. 

This  water  has  neverthelrh  of  late  been  brought  in- 
to difrcpuce,  and  has  been  cftcemcd  poifonous.  1 hey 
obferve,  that  it  receives  it*  flavour  principally  from  the 
cherry  (tones;  and  that  thefe  kernel:,  like  many  others, 
bear  a refemUance  in  tafle  to  the  leaves  of  the  huro 
cerafus,  which  have  been  difeovered  to  yield;  by  in- 
fufion  or  diflillation,  the  mod  hidden  poifon  known. 
Some  phyiicians  of  Worcefter  have  lately  found,  by 
trial  purpofely  made,  that  a diftiUed  water  very  ftrontf- 
ly  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the  cherry  kernda 
(no  more  than  two  pints  being  diddled  from  fourteen 
pound*  of  the  cherry  done*)  proved  in  like  manner 
7 poifonous 
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poifonoui  to  ftwute*.  The  London  college  rt petted 
the  fame  experiment,  and  found  the  effect  a agreeable 
to  thofe  gentlemens  report. 

It  by  no  means  follows  from  tbefe  trials,  nor  after 
fuch  long  experience  can  it  be  imagined,  that  black* 
cherry-water,  when  no  ftronger  than  the  (hops  have 
been  accu  Homed  to  prepare  it,  is  unfafe.  Thefc  ker- 
nels plainly  refemble  opium,  and  fome  other  things, 
which  poifon  only  when  taken  in  too  great  a quantity. 
The  water  from  the  very  laurel  leaves  is  harmlefs  when 
duly  diluted  ; and  even  fpirit  of  wine  proves  a poifon 
ef  its  kind  not  greatly  different,  if  drank  to  a certain 
degree  of  cxceCs.  Nor  can  it  be  concluded,  from  the 
trials  with  the  ftrong  black-cherry  water  on  dogs,  dtc. 
that  even  this  will  have  the  fame  effc&s  in  the  human 
body  ; the  kernels  of  m my  forts  of  fruits  being  in  fub- 
fiance  poifonoui  to  brutes,  though  innocent  to  man. 

It  is  pofEble,  however,  that  this  water  in  any  de- 
gree of  lirtngth  may  not  be  altogether  fafe  to  the  ten- 
der age  of  infants,  where  the  principles  of  life  are  but 
juft  beginning  as  it  were  to  move.  It  is  pofliblc  that 
it  may  there  have  had  pernicious  effects  without  being 
fufpcCted  ; the  fymptom*  it  would  produce,  if  it  ffiould 
prove  hurtful,  being  fuch  as  children  are  often  thrown 
into  from  the  difeafe  which  it  is  imagined  to  relieve. 
On  thefc  confiderations,  both  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh colleges  have  chofen  to  lay  it  afidc  ; more  efpe- 
dally  as  it  has  been  too  often  counterfeited  with  a 
water  diftilled  from  bitter  almonds,  which  are  known 
to  communicate  a poifonmts  quality.  It  is,  however, 
one  of  thofe  aCtive  articles  which  may  perhaps  be 
confidcrcd  as  deferring  farther  attention. 


Camomile jljwer  water,  Dan. 

S3®  Take  of  camomile  flowers,  dried  in  the  (hade,  eight 
pounds;  water,  72  pounds.  Draw  off  by  gentle 
diftiiiation  4*  pounds. 

Camomile  flowers  were  formerly  ordered  to  he  fer- 
mented previoufly  to  the  diftiiiation,  a treatment  which 
they  do  not  need ; for  they  give  over,  without  any 
fermentation,  as  much  as  that  prcccfs  is  capable  of 
enabling  them  to  do.  In  either  cafe  the  fmell  and 
peculiar  flavour  of  the  flowers  arife  without  any  of 
the  bitttrncfs,  this  remaining  behind  in  the  decoction; 
which,  if  duly  depurated  and  infpiffated,  yields  an 
extraCt  fimilar  to  that  prepared  from  the  flowers  in  the 
common  manrer.  The  diftilled  water  has  been  nfed 
in  flatulent  colics  and  the  like,  but  is  at  prefent  held 
in  no  great  efteem. 

StrmwUrrj  ■ water.  Succ. 


339  From  20  pounds  of  ftrawberries  20  pounds  of  diftilled 
water  arc  drawn  off,  according  to  the  fame  directions 
given  for  the  preparation  of  the  black  cherry  water. 
Water  thus  impregnated  with  the  effential  oil  of 
the  ftrawbe  rries  foir.e  people  will  think  o(  a very  agree 
able  flavour,  but  any  conliderable  medical  power  is  not 
to  be  cxpcCted  from  it. 

U\JJopwater.  Suec. 

34®  From  four  pomida  of  the  frefti  leaves  of  hyflbp  fix 

Eoods  of  water  ate  drawn  off. 

yffop  water  has  keen  held  by  fome  in  confidemble 
efleem  as  an  uterine  and  pe&oral  medicine.  It  waa 
Vot.  XIV.  Fart  L 
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direded  in  a former  edition  of  the  Edinbdrgh  pharmi- l^P***- 
co;  aia  for  making  up  the  black  pcdonl  troches,  but^’^VJJ^ 
is  now  exchanged  for  common  water.  Few  at  prefent 

expelt  any  Angular  virtues  from  it,  nor  is  it  often  to •,  - - 1 

be  met  with  in  our  (hops,  being  now  expunged  from 
our  pharmacopoeias.  It  holds  a place,  however,  in 
mod  of  the  foreign  ones,  and  among  ourfclvea  there 
are  ftill  fome  practitioners  who  frequently  employ  it. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thofe  medical  properties 
which  the  hyflbp  contains  may  be  more  readily  and 
cffcCtuaiiy  extracted  by  Ample  in fu lion. 

Wbite-My  water.  Brun. 

Lily  <>j •tbe.va/ley  water.  Brim. 

To  any  quantity  of  thefe  flowers  four  times  their 
weight  of  water  is  to  be  added,  and  water  drawn  off 
by  diftiiiation  in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds  to 
each  pound  of  the  flowers. 

Thde  waters  mull  obtain  fome  impregnation  of  that 
elegant  cflcntial  oil  on  which  the  odour  of  flowers  in 
their  growing  Hate  depends.  But  they  do  not  pofleii 
any  remarkable  medical  pioperties. 

Balm-water.  Brun. 

The  green  leaves  of  the  balm  are  to  be  macerated  with  - 
double  their  weight  of  water;  and  from  each  pound  ** 
of  the  plant  a pound  and  an  half  of  water  is  to  be 
drawn  off. 

This  water  contains  a conliderable  impregnation  from 
the  balm,  which  yields  its  effentiai  oil  pretty  fieety  on 
diftiiiation.  Though  now  banilhed  from  our  pharma- 
copoeias, it  has  ftill  a place  in  mod  of  the  foreign  ones. 

In  the  old  editions  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
this  water  was  ordered  to  be  cohobatcd  or  rediitilled 
from  fired*  quantities  of  the  hrrb.  This  management 
feems  to  have  been  taken  from  Bocrhaave,  who  h is  a 
very  logh  opinion  of  the  water  thus  prepared:  he  fays, 
he  has  experienced  in  himfelf  extraordinary  effect*  from 
it  taken  on  an  empty  ftomnch  ; that  it  has  fcarce  its 
equal  in  hypochondriacal  and  hyfterical  cafes,  the  chlo- 
rolia,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  as  often  as  thofe 
difeafe*  proceed  from  a diforder  of  the  (pints,  rather 
than  irorn  any  collection  of  morhilic  matter. 

But  whatever  virtues  r.re  lodged  in  balm,  they  may 
he  much  more  pertedly  and  advantagenufly  ex  traded 
by  cold  infuffon  m aqueous  nr  fpintuous  menftrua : in 
this  lift  procefs,  the  liquor  fuffers  no  injury  from  be- 
ing returned  on  frefti  pared*  of  the  herb;  a few  repe- 
titions will  load  it  with  the  virtues  of  the  fubjtd, 
and  render  it  very  rich.  The  impiegnation  here  is 
almoft  unlimited;  but  in  diftilled  waters  it  is  far  other- 
wife. 

Rye  water.  Roff. 

From  each  pound  of  rue,  with  a fuflicient  quantity  of  ^4J 
fpring- water  to  prevent  empyreuma,  two  pounds  of 
diftilled  water  arc  to  be  drawn. 

Rue  gives  over  in  this  proccfs  the  whole  of  it*  fmell, 
and  great  part  of  its  pungency.  The  diftilled  water 
Hands  recommended  in  epileptic  cafes,  the  hyftcrie  p<f- 
fion,  for  promoting  per fpi ration,  and  other  n itnral  fe- 
c ret  ions.  But  though  it  is  a good  deal  employed 

abroad,  it  if  with  us  tailing  into  dr  (repute. 

m 3 B Sal'irr- 
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Prepara- 

float  and  Sarin  water. 

lion*.  This  if  diftiiled  from  the  frefh  leaves  of  favin,  after  the 
w— v— — fame  manner  *s  the  other  already  mentioned. 

344  This  water  it  by  fomc  held  in  ronfiderable  efteem  for 
the  fame  purp  >fes  as  the  dialled  oil  of  favin.  Boer- 
btave  relates,  that  he  has  found  it  (when  prepared  by 
• cohobation)  to  give  an  almoft  incredible  motion  to  the 

whole  nervous  fyftem  ; and  that,  when  properly  ufed, 
it  proves  eminently  feraceable  for  promoting  the  menfet 
and  the  hemorrhoidal  flux. 

It  has  row,  however,  fallen  fo  much  into  difrepnte 
ns  to  have  no  place  either  in  our  pharmacopeias  or  in 
the  bell  modern  foreign  ones : But  at  the  fame  time, 
when  we  reflect  how  readily  favin  yields  a large  pro- 
portion of  active  eflential  oil  on  dill  illation,  it  may 
perhaps  be  confidcredos  letter  intitled  to  attention 
thin  fomc  other  diftiiled  waters  which  arc  Hill  re- 
tained. 

El, hr  flower  water.  Brun. 

Thiaia  diftiiled  from  frefh  elder  flowers,  after  the  fame 

manner  as  the  white-lily  water. 

This  water  fiv.clU  cor.fidcrably  of  the  flowers  ; but 
ia  rarely  ufed  arooug  us. 

Sage- wafer.  Brun. 

346  This  is  dire&ed  to  be  prepared  from  the  green  leaves 

of  the  fage  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  balm  water. 

Sage  leaves  contain  a con  frier  able  proportion  of  ef- 
fcntial  oil,  which  they  yield  pretty  freely  on  diftilla- 
tion.  But  their  whole  medical  properties  may  with 
Afll  greater  cafe  and  advantage  be  extracted  by  Ample 
infufion. 

To  the  Ample  diftiiled  waters  the  London  college 
ha«e  annexed  the  following  remarks. 

We  have  ordered  the  waters  to  be  diftiiled  from  the 
dried  herbs,  hecanfc  frefh  are  not  ready  at  all  times 
of  the  year.  Whenever  the  firefti  arc  ufed,  the  weight* 
are  to  he  increased.  But,  whcthtT  the  frefh  or  dried 
herbs  be  employed,  the  operator  may  vary  the  weight 
according  to  the  feafon  in  which  they  have  been  pro- 
duced and  colle&ed. 

Herbs  and  feeds  kept  hcyond  the  fpace  of  a year 
are  left  proper  for  the  diftiliation  of  waters. 

To  every  gallon  of  thefe  waters  add  five  ounces,  b/ 
meafurc,  of  proof-fpirit. 

Chap.  XVIIL  DjflilUd  Spirits. 

347  The  fhvours  snd  virtues  of  diftiiled  waters  are 
owing,  as  was  obferved  in  the  preceding  chapter,  to 
their  bciag  impregnated  with  a portion  of  the  eflential 
oil  of  the  Ctibjtft  from  which  they  arc  drawn.  Spirit 
of  wing,  confldeted  as  a vehicle  for  thefe  oils,  has  this 
advantage  above  water,  that  it  is  their  proper  met!- 
flruum,  and  keeps  all  the  cil  that  rifet  with  it  perfect- 
ly diflolvcd  into  an  uniform  limpid  liquor. 

Nevertheless,  many  fubftaners,  which,  on  being  di- 
fiilled  with  water,  impart  to  it  their  virtues  in  great 
perfection  ; if  treated  in  the  fame  manner  with  ipirit 
of  wine,  fcarcely  give  it  any  fine  11  or  tafte.  This  dif- 
ference proceeds  from  hence,  that  fpirit  is  not  fufeep- 
lible  of  fo  great  a degree  of  heat  as  water.  Liquid* 
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in  general,  when  made  to  boil,  have  received  as  great  Prepare 
a heat  as  they  are  capable  of  fuftaining  : now,  1/  the  ** w °*  **? 
extent  of  heat  between  freezing  and  boiling  water,  aa 
meafured  by  thermometers,  be  taken  for  a ftar.dard,  . t 
fpirit  of  wine  will  tie  found  to  boil  with  lefa  than  four- 
fifths  of  that  heat,  or  above  one- fifth  left  than  the  heat 
of  boiling  water.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  fub- 
ftsnces  may  be  volatile  enough  to  rife  with  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  but  not  with  that  of  boiling  fpirit. 

Thus,  if  cinnamon,  for  inftance,  be  committed  to 
diftiliation  with  a mixture  of  fpirit  of  wine  and ‘water, 
or  with  a pure  proof-fpirit,  which  is  110  other  than  a 
mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  the  two  ; the  fpirit 
will  rife  firft,  clear,  colourlefs,  and  tranfparcnt,  and 
almoft  without  any  tafte  of  the  fpicc ; but  as  foon  as 
the  more  ponderous  watery  fluid  liegins  to  rife,  the  oil 
comes  over  freely  with  it,  fo  as  to  render  the  liquor 
highly  odorous,  fapid,  and  of  a milky  hue. 

The  pioof-fpiriis  ufually  met  with  in  the  fhops  are 
accompanied  with  a degree  of  ill  flavour;  which, 
though  concealed  by  means  of  certain  additions,  plain, 
ly  difeovera  itfelf  in  diftiliation.  This  naufeous  rclifh 
does  not  begin  to  rife  till  after  the  purer  fpirituoua 
part  has  come  over ; which  is  the  very  time  that  the 
virtues  of  the  ingredients  begin  alfo  mod  plentifully 
to  diftil : and  hence  the  liquor  receives  an  ungrateful 
taint.  To  this  caufe  principally  is  owing  the  general 
complaint,  that  the  cordials  of  the  apothecary  are  left 
agreeable  than  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  prepared  by  the 
dtllilitr ; the  latter  being  extremely  curious  in  recti- 
fying or  purifying  the  fpirits  (when  designed  for  what 
he  calls  fine  goods)  from  all  ill  flavour. 

drdeui  far  it.  L. 

Take  of  rc&ificd  fpirit  of  wine,  one  gallon;  kali,  , g 
msdc  hot,  one  pound  and  an  half  j pure  kali,  one 
ounce.  Mix  the  fpirit  of  wine  with  the  pure  kali, 
and  afterwards  add  one  pound  of  the  hot  kali  ; 
fliake  them,  and  digeft  for  twenty-four  hours.  Pout 
eff  the  fpirit,  to  which  add  the  reft  of  the  kali,  and 
diftil  in  a water  bath.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  a veffel 
well  flopped.  The  fpecific  giavity  of  the  alcohol  ia 
to  that  of  diftiiled  water  as  815  to  1000. 

Wc  have  already  offered  fomc  obfervations  on  fpirit 
of  wine  both  in  the  Rate  of  what  is  called  rtBifita  and 
pnvffa  rit.  But  in  the  prefent  formula  wc  have  ar- 
dent Ipirit  ftill  more  freed  from  an  admixture  of  water 
than  even  the  former  of  thefe.  And  in  thia  ftatc  it  ia 
nnqucftionably  heft  fitted  for  arfwering  fome  pttrpofca. 

It  may  therefore  be  juftly  confidered  as  an  omiffion  in 
the  prefent  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
that  they  have  no  analogous  form.  In  former  editions 
of  this  work,  alcohol  was  direded  to  be  prepared  from 
French  brandy.  But  this  is  rather  too  dear  an  article 
ui  this  country  for  diftiliation  ; nor  is  the  fpirit  ob- 
tained from  it  anywife  preferable  to  one  procurable 
from  cheaper  liquors.  The  coarfer  inflammable  fpirits 
may  be  rendered  perfeAly  pure,  and  fit  for  the  nictfh 
purpofes,  by  the  follow  ing  method. 

If  the  fpirit  be  exceedingly  foul,  mix  it  with  about 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  diftil  with  a flow  fire; 
di  front  inning  the  operation  as  foon  as  the  liquor  begins 
to  run  milky,  and  difeovers  by  its  naufeous  tafte  that 
ihe  impure  and  phlegmatic  part  ia  rifing.  By  this 
2 treat- 
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Prrpan.  treatment,  the  fpirit  leaves  a coofidcrable  portion  of  it* 
foul  oily  matter  behind  it  in  the  water,  which  now 
appears  milky  and  turbid,  and  proves  highly  difagree- 
» able  to  the  tatle.  If  the  fpirit  be  not  very  foul  at  firft, 
this  ablution  is  not  neceifary  ; if  extremely  fo,  it  will 
be  needful  to  repeat  it  once,  twice,  or  oftener. 

As  vinous  fpirit s arife  with  a lefs  degree  of  tire  than 
watery  liquors,  wc  are  hence  dire&ed  to  employ,  in 
the  diftillation  of  them,  a heat  lefs  than  that  in  which 
water  boils  \ and  if  due  regard  be  bad  to  this  circum- 
fiance,  very  weak  fpirits  may,  by  one  or  two  wsry  di- 
ftillations,  be  tolerably  well  freed  from  their  aqueous 
phlegm  ; cfpcciaUy  if  the  diftilling  vcffcls  are  of  fuch  a 
height,  that  the  fpirit,  by  the  heat  of  a water-bath, 
may  but  juft  pafs  over  them  : in  lhis*cafc,  the  phleg- 
matic vapours  which  rife  for  a little  way  along  with 
the  fpirit,  will  condenfeand  fall  back  again  before  they 
can  come  to  the  head.  Very  pompous  inftrumeots  have 
been  contrived  for  this  purpofe,  and  carried  in  a fpiral 
or  Terpentine  form  to  an  extraordinary  height.  The 
fpirit  afeending  through  thefe,  was  to  leave  all  the  wa- 
tery parts  it  contained  in  its  pafTage,  and  come  over 
perfectly  pure  and  free  from  phlegm.  But  thefe  in- 
ftrumenti  arc  built  upon  erroneous  principles,  their 
extravagant  height  defeating  the  end  it  was  designed 
to  anfwer : if  the  liquor  be  made  to  boil,  a confidcr- 
ablc  quantity  of  mere  phlegm  will  come  over  along 
with  the  fpirit ; and  if  the  heat  be  not  raifed  to  this 
pitch,  neither  phlegm  nor  fpirit  will  diftiL  The  moil 
cooven  ient  inftrument  is  the  common  ftill ; between 
the  body  of  which  and  its  head  an  adopter  or  copper 
tube  n»*Y  be  fixed. 

The  fpirit  being  walked,  as  above  dfre&ed,  from  it* 
foul  oil,  and  freed  from  the  greateft  part  of  the  phlegm 
by  gentle  diftillation  in  a water-bath,  add  to  every 

Sllon  of  it  a pound  or  two  of  pure  dry  fixed  alkaline 
t.  Upon  drgefttng  thefe  together  for  a little  time, 
the  alkali,  from  its  known  property  ofattr  siting  water 
and  oils,  will  imbibe  the  remaining  phlegm,  and  fuch 
part  of  the  difagreeablc  un&uous  matter  as  may  ftill 
be  left  in  the  fpirit,  and  will  link  with  them  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vcfftl.  If  the  fpirit  be  now  again  gen- 
tly drawn  over,  it  will  rife  entirely  free  from  its  phlegm 
and  naufeous  flavour ; but  fomc  particles  of  the  alka- 
line fait  are  apt  to  be  carried  up  with  it,  and  give  what 
the  workmen  call  an  urinous  rtlijb : this  may  be  pre- 
vented by  adding,  previous  to  the  laft  diftillation,  a 
fmall  proportion  of  calcined  vitriol,  alum,  or  bitter  ca- 
thartic fait  ; the  acids  of  thefe  falts  will  unite  with 
and  neutralize  the  alkali,  and  effectually  prevent  it 
from  riftng  ; while  no  more  of  the  acid  of  the  (alts  is 
extricated  than  what  the  alkali  abforbs. 

The  fpirit  obtained  by  this  means  is  extremely  pure, 
limpid,  perfectly  flavourlefs,  and  tit  for  the  ftneft  pur- 
pofes.  It  may  be  reduced  to  the  ftrength  commonly 
underftood  by  proof,  by  mixing  twenty  ounces  of  it 
with  feventeeu  ounces  of  water.  The  diitilled  cordials 
made  with  thefe  fpirits  prove  much  more  elegant  and 
agreeable,  than  when  the  common  re&ified  or  proof- 
fpirits  of  the  fhops  arc  ilfcd. 

If  tbe  rectified  fpirit  be  difttlied  afrefh  from  dry  al- 
kaline fait  with  a quick  fire,  « brings  over  a confidcr- 
ahle  quantity  of  the  fait ; and  in  this  date  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a more  powertui  menttruem  for  certain 
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fu bilances  than  the  pure  fpirit.  This  alkalized  fpirit l*repar*. 
is  called  tattarrzed /pint  oj  '\mne.  ^°!1* 

The  procefs  here  described,  which  was  long  fince^  mJ’0*1* 

recommended  by  Dr  Lewis,  will  fufficiently  explain  » 

the  intention  of  the  London  college,  in  the  directions 
they  have  now  given  for  the  preparation  of  alcohol. 

And  there  c.m  be  no  doubt,  that  by  their  proccfs  a 
very  pure  alcohol  may  be  obtained.  Of  this  we  nave 
a fuflicient  teft  in  tbe  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid  which 
comes  over,  which  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water  only  as 
815  to  1000,  while  the  fpecific  gravity  of  proper  rec- 
tified fpirit  is  as  835  to  1000. 


Spirit  of  vitriolic  xilxr . L. 

Take  of  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  vitriolic  acid,  each  one 
pound.  Pour  by  a little  at  a time  the  acid  on  the 
fpirit,  and  mix  them  by  fhaking  ; then  from  a re- 
tort through  a tubulated  receiver,  to  which  another 
recipient  is  fitted,  diftil  the  fpirit  of  vitriolic  sethcr 
till  fulphurcoua  vapours  begin  to  rife. 

Vinous  vitriolic  acid,  commonly  called  dulcified  fpirit  of 
vitriol.  E. 

Take  of  vitrii  lie  ethereal  liquor,  one  part ; rectified 
fpirit  of  wine,  two  paits.  Mix  them. 

The  lift  of  thefe  proccffts  is  a very  ready  and  con- 
venient method  of  preparing  the  duLificd  fpirit  of  vi- 
triol, which  only  differs  from  aether  by  the  acid  being 
more  predominant,  and  lefs  intimately  combined. 

In  the  firft  proccfs,  a good  deal  of  caution  ia  requi- 
fite  in  mixing  the  two  liquora.  Some  direct  tbe  fpirit 
of  wine  to  be  put  firft  into  the  retort,  and  the  oil  of 
vitriol  to  be  poured  upon  it  all  at  once  ; a method  of 
procedure  by  no  means  advifable,  as  a violent  heat 
and  ebullition  always  enfpe,  which  not  only  difiip»te  a 
part  af  the  mixture,  but  hazard  alfo  the  breaking  of 
the  vcffcl,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  operator.  Others 
put  the  oil  of  vitriol  into  the  retort  firft  : then  by 
means  of  a funnel,  with  a long  pipe  that  may  reach 
down  juft  to  the  furface  of  the  acid,  pour  in  the  fpirit 
of  wine ; if  this  be  done  with  fufficieat  caution,  the 
vinous  fpirit  fpreads  itfelf  on  the  furface  of  the  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  the  two  liquors  appear  diftinci.  On  Hand- 
ing for  a week  or  two,  the  vinous  fpirit  is  gradually 
imbibed,  without  any  commotion,  and  the  vcfftl  may 
then  be  fafely  ftiakcn  to  complete  the  mixture:  but  if 
the  fpirit  be  poured  in  too  hailily  at  firit,  or  if  thi 
veffel  be  moved  before  the  two  liquors  have  in  fome 
degree  incorporated,  the  fame  effect  enfucs  at  in  the 
foregoing  cafe.  The  only  fecurc  way  is,  to  add  the 
oil  of  vitriol  to  the  fpirit  of  wine  by  a little  quantity 
at  a time,  waiting  till  tbe  Bril  addition  be  incorporated 
before  another  quantity  is  put  in  : by  this  manage- 
ment, the  heat  that  cufucs  is  inconfiderable,  and  the 
mixture  is  cffe&cd  without  any  inconvenience. 

The  diftillation  Ihould  be  performed  with  an  equa'  Ie 
and  very  gentle  heat,  and  not  continued  fo  long  as  t 
a black  froth  begins  to  appear : fur  before  thia  time  a 
liquor  will  arife  of  a very  different  nature  from  the 
fpiriu  here  intended.  The  firvoral  products  aic  moil 
comraodioufly  kept  apart  by  uiinga  tubulated  receiver, 
fo  placed,  tliat  its  pipe  may  couvty  the  matter  which 
(hail  come  over  into  a vial  let  underneath.  The  juoc- 
tore  of  the  retort  and  recipient  is  to  be  luted  w:th  a 
3 B * pafc 
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pafte  made  of  lintfeed  meal,  and  further  fecured  by  a 

piece  of  wet  Madder ; the  lower  juncture  may  l-e  clo- 
fed  only  with  fome  (oft  wax,  that  the  vial  may  be  oc- 
cafioo&Jly  removed  with  cafe. 

The  true  dulc.fied  fpirit  arifes  in  thin  fubtile  va- 
pours, which  comic nfc  on  the  iides  of  the  recipient  in 
i^rai^ht  flri*  It  is  colourlefs  as  water,  very  volatile, 
inflammable,  of  nn  extremely  fragrant  fmcll,  in  taile 
fome  what  aromatic. 

After  the  tire  has  been  kept  up  for  fome  time,  white 
fumes  arife;  which  either  form  irregular  Arise,  or  are 
collected  into  large  round  drops  like  oil : On  the  firfl 
appeal ance  of  thele,  the  vial,  or  the  receiver,  if  a com- 
mon one  is  ufed,  mud  he  taken  away.  If  another  he 
fubflituted,  and  the  dilliila^ion  continued,  an  acid  li- 
quor comes  over,  of  an  exceeding  pungent  fmcll,  hke 
the  fume*  of  burning  brimflone.  At  length  a black 
froth  begins  halliiy  to  arife,  and  prevents  cairying  the 
procefs  further. 

On  the  furface  of  the  fulphureous  fpirit  is  found 
fwimming  a fmall  quantity  of  oil,  of  a light  yellow  co- 
lour, a ftrong,  penetrating,  and  very  agreeable  fmell. 
This  oil  feems  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
cfTcr.tial  oils  of  vegetables.  It  readily  and  totally  dif. 
folves  in  rcAified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  communicates  to 
a large  quant  ty  of  that  menflruum  the  tafle  and  fmell 
of  the  aromatic  or  dulcified  fpirit. 

The  matter  remaining  alter  the  diftillation  is  of  a 
dark  blackifli  colour,  and  flill  highly  acid.  Treated 
with  frcfli  fpirit  of  wine,  in  tbe»fame  manner  as  beiore, 
it  yields  the  fame  production  ; till  at  length  all  the 
acid  that  remains  unvolatilized  being  fituiaied  with 
the  inflammable  uily  matter  of  the  fpirit,  the  compound 
proves  a bituminous  fulphurcoua  mats  ; which,  expo- 
led  to  the  tire  in  open  vtflcls,  readily  bums,  leaving  a 
confiderahle  quantity  of  fixed  allies  ; but  in  clofc  ones 
it  explodes  with  violence  ; with  fixed  alkaline  fslts  it 
lorms  a compound  nearly  fimiUr  to  one  composed  of 
alkalis  and  fulphur. 

■ The  new  names  adopted  by  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh colleges  for  this  fluid,  arc  expreflive  of  its  com- 
petition ; the  one  employing  the  term  of  /fnntw  *the - 
nt  viinc/ici , the  other  of  nzuium  vitriolicum  vino/ urn  : 
the  old  term  of fpiritaj  vitriJi  Jufcit  is  lefs  properly  fit* 
ted  to  dilHiiguilh  it  from  other  fluids,  and  to  convey 
a juft  ides  of  its  nature. 

Dulcified  fpiiit  of  vitriol  has  .'been  for  fome  t me 
greatly  eOecmcd,  both  as  a mcnltruum  and  a me- 
dicine. It  difTolves  fume  rctinous  and  bituminous  fub- 
ftances  more  readily  than  fpirit  of  wine  alone,  and  ex- 
trails  elegant  tinctures  from  fundry  vegetables.  As 
a medicine,  it  promotes  pctfpiratioo  and  the  urinary 
fee  ret  ion,  expels  flatulencies,  and  in  many  cafes  abates 
fpafmodic  Uriilurce,  cafes  pains,  and  procures  deep. 
The  dofe  is  from  ten  to  eighty  or  ninety  drops  in  any 
convenient  vehicle.  It  is  not  eficntuily  different  from 
the  celebrated  anodyne  liquor  of  Hoffman  ; to  which 
it  is,  by  thd  author  himfielf,  not  (infrequently  directed 
as  a fuccrdaneum. 

Of  this  fluid,  however,  or  at  leaf!  of  an  article  flill 
more  nearly  refembhog  it,  wc  Hull  afterwards  have 
occafion  to  fpcak,  when  we  treat  of  the  vinous  fpirit 
of  vitriolic  ether. 

Vitriolic  other.  L. 

•l  ake  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriolic  ether,  two  pounds  j wa> 
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ter  of  pure  kali,  one  ounce.  8hake  them  together,  I'repsra- 
and  diA.il,  with  a gentle  best,  fourteen  ounces  by^0®’ 

— &»■  sr6- 

Vitriolic  ethereal  lupior.  E.  ' " ' * f 

Tnke  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  vitriolic  acid,  each 
• thirty-two  ounces.  Pour  the  fpirit  into  a glafs  re- 
tort fit  for  fuflaioing  a fud  Jen  heat,  and  add  to  ic 
the  acid  in  an  uniform  Areani.  Mix  them  by  de- 
grees, frequently  fluking  them  moderately ; thin 
clone,  inflantly  diflil  from  fand  previoufly  heated 
for  that  purpofc,  into  a receiver  kept  cool  with  wa«  . 
ter  rr  faow.  But  the  heat  is  to  be  fo  managed, 
that  the  liquor  thall  boil  at  firft,  and  continue  to  boil 
till  16  ounces^ire  drawn  oft  { then  let  the  retort  be 
mi  fed  out  of  the  fand. 

To  the  diftilled  liquor  add  two  drams  of  the  common 
bitter  cauflic  ; then  diflil  again  in  a very  high  re- 
tort with  a very  gentle  heat,  into  a cool  receiver, 
until  ten  ounces  have  1-een  drawn  off. 

If  fixtecn  ounces  of  reAificd  fpirit  of  wine  be  poured 
upon  the  acid  remaining  in  the  retort  after  the  firft 
ditlillation,  an  ethereal  liquor  may  he  obtained  by 
repeating  the  ditlillation.  This  may  be  done  pretty 
often. 

The  preparation  of  this  Angular  fluid,  now  received 
into  public  pharmacopoeias,  was  formerly  confined  to 
a few  hand* ; for  though  fevcral  proccffes  have  been 
publithed  for  obtaining  it,  the  fucccfs  of  moft  of  them 
is  precarious,  and  fome  of  (hem  arc  accompanied  alio 
with  d inger  to  the  operator.  The  principal  difficulty 
confiits  in  the  firit  part  of  the  dill  illation. 

It  has  been  ufual  to  dirett  the  heat  to  be  kept  up 
till  a black  froth  begin*  to  appear  : but  if  it  is  mana- 
ged in  the  manner  here  directed,  the  quantity  of  zihcr 
which  the  liquor  can  afford  will  be  formed  aud  diawn 
off  before  this  fulphureous  froth  appears.  The  ufe  of 
the  cauflic  alkali  is  to  engage  any  uncombined  vitrio- 
lic aciJ  which  may  be  prefent  in  the  firft  ditlilled  li- 
quor. If  a mild  alkali  were  employed  for  this  purpofc, 
the  reparation  of  us  air  by  the  acid  might  endanger 
the  but  fling  of  the  veflcls.  This  lafl  is  indeed  an  in- 
convenience  which  attends  the  whole  of  this  procefs. 

It  might  in  a great  meafure  be  obviated  by  employing 
• range  of  receivers  filch  as  the  adopter  defen  bed  in 
the  full  part  of  this  work. 

The  ether,  or  etherial  fpirit,  is  the  lighted,  moft 
volatile  and  inflammable  of  all  kuown  liquids.  It  in 
lighter  than  the  molt  highly  rc&itied  fpirit  of  wine, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  7 to  8 : a drop,  let  fall  on 
the  hand,  evaporates  almolt  in  an  inftant,  fcarceiy  ren- 
dering the  part  moifl.  It  does  not  mix,  or  only  in 
a fmall  quantity,  with  water,  fpiiit  of  wine,  alkaline 
lixivia,  volatile  alkaline  fpirits,  or  acids  ; but  is  a power- 
ful diffolvcnt  for  oils,  balfams,  refias,  and  other  ana- 
logous fubftanccs:  it  is  the  only  known  fubftance  ca- 
pable of  diflbiviog  the  ciaftic  gum  ; it  has  a fragrant 
odour,  which,  in  confequencc  of  the  volatility  of  the 
fluid,  is  diffufed  through  a large  fpace.  It  has  often 
been  found  to  give  cafe  in  violent  headachs,  by  being 
applied  externally  to  the  part  ; and  to  relieve  the 
toothich,  by  being  laid  on  the  affl  cfced  jaw.  It  baa 
been  given  alfo  internally,  with  benefit,  in  hooping 
coughs,  hyflcrical  cafes,  in  afthraa,  and  indeed  in  al- 
most every  fpafmodic  tffe&ion,  from  a few  drop*  to 
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p cpan-  the  quantity  of  half  *n  ounee,  in  a glafs  of  wine  <;r 
a»d  water  | which  fhould  be  fwallowed  is  quickly  a*  pof- 
y**  fcble,  a*  the  ether  fo  fpeedity  exhale*. 

1-  » Spirit  of  nitrous  ttbtr.  L. 

351  Take  of  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints;  nitron* 
acid,  half  a pound.  Mix  them,  by  pouring  in  the 
acta  on  the  (pint,  and  dill.il  with  a geode  heat  one 
pound  ten  ounce*. 

Vinous  acid  of  nitre , commonly  called  dulcified  fpirit  of 
nitre.  E. 

Take  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wioe,  three  pound*  ; n-trou* 
acid,  one  pound.  Pour  the  fpirit  into  a capacious 
phial,  pheed  in  a vert'd  full  of  cold  water,  and  add 
the  acid  by  decree*,  conllantly  agitating  them.  Let 
the  phial  be  (lightly  cohered,  and  laid  by  for  feven 
day*  in  a cool  place  ; then  diftil  the  liquor  with 
the  heat  of  boiling  water,  into  a receiver  kept 
cool  with  water  or  (now,  till  no  more  (pit it  comes 
over.  ' 

By  allowing  the  acid  and  rectified  fpirit  to  (land 
for  Tome  time,  the  union  of  the  two  i*  not  only  more 
complete,  but  the  danger  alfo  of  the  rcrtcls  giving  way 
to  the  ebullition  and  heat  consequent  on  their  being 
mixed,  ia  in  a great  meafure  prevented.  By  fixing 
the  degree  of  heat  to  the  boiling  point,  the  fupera  >un- 
dant  acid  matter  *is  left  in  the  retort,  being  too  pon* 
dcrou*  to  be  raifed  by  that  degree  of  heat 

Here  the  operator  mutt  take  care  not  to  invert  the 
order  of  mixing  the  two  liquors,  by  pouring  the  vinou* 
fpirit  into  the  acid  j for  if  he  (hould,  a violent  effer- 
vefeence  and  heat  would  enfuc,  and  the  matter  be  dif- 
perfed  in  highly  noxious  red  fumes.  The  molt  con- 
venient and  fate  method  of  performing  the  mixture 
frems  to  be,  to  put  the  inflammable  fpirit  into  a large 
glafs  bottle  with  a narrow  mouth,  placed  under  a chim- 
ney, and  to  pour  into  it  the  acid,  by  means  of  a glafs 
funnel,  in  very  fmall  quantities  at  a time  ; (baking  the 
vcfTel  as  foon  as  the  effervefeence  enfuing  upon  each 
addition  ceafes,  before  a frcih  quantity  is  put  in:  by 
this  means  the  glafs  will  be  heatc  ! equally,  and  be  pre- 
vented from  breaking.  During  the  a&ion  of  the  two 
fpirit*  upon  each  other,  the  vcifcl  thould  be  lightly  co- 
vered: if  dote  flopped,  it  will  borft  ; and  if  left  en- 
tirely open,  fome  of  the  more  valuable  parts  will  ex- 
hale. 1 -emery  dire&s  the  mixture  to  be  made  in  an 
open  veffcl ; by  which  unfcicntitical  procedure,  he 
tafually  loti,  at  be  himfelf  obferves,  half  his  liquor ; 
and  we  may  prefume,  that  the  remainder  was  not  the 
medicine  here  jntended. 

Several  methods  have  hero  contrived  for  obviating 
the  inconveniences  anting  from  the  elattic  fluid  and 
violent  captations  produced  on  the  mixture  of  the  ni- 
trous acid  and  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine : for  preparing 
the  nitrous  *iher  they  arc  abfolutely  necctiary,  and 
might  perhaps  be  conveniently  ufed  for  making  the 
dulcified  fpirit.  The  method  we  judge  to  be  the  beft, 
is  that  employed  by  Dr  Black.  On  two  ounces  of 
the  ftrong  acid  put  into  a phial,  the  doftor  pours, 
(lowly  and  gradually,  about  an  equal  quantity  of  wa- 
ter ; which,  by  being  made  to  trickle  down  the  fidcs 
of  the  phial,  floats  on  the  furface  of  the  acid  without 
mixing  with  it ; he  then  adds,  ia  the  fame  cautious 
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manner,  three  ounces  of  highly  re&ified  fpirit  of  win:,  Prej'sra- 
which  in  it*  turn  flonts  on  the  furface  of  the  water. 

By  this  means  the  three  fluids  are  kept  feparate  on  ac-  *” 
count  of  their  different  fpecific  gravities,  and  a ftratum  t 

of  water  is  interpofed  between  the  acid  and  fpirit.  The 
phial  is  now  ftt  in  a cool  place  : the  acid  gradually  af- 
cends,  and  the  fpirit  defends  through  the  water,  this 
hit  acting  as  a boundary  to  reftrain  their  violent  action 
on  each  other.  By  this  method  a quantity  of  nitrous 
ether  is  formed,  without  the  danger  of  producing  ela- 
flic  vapours  or  explofiun. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  dulcified  fpirit.  the  li- 
quors, when  mixed  together,  fhould  be  fuffered  to 
reft  for  fome  time,  a*  above  direfted,  that  the  fumes 
may  entirely  fubflde,  and  the  union  be  in  fome  mea- 
fure completed.  The  dtfliilatiou  fiiould  be  perform- 
ed with  a very  (low  and  well  regulated  fire ; other- 
wife  the  vapour  will  expand  with  fo  much  force  as  to 
burft  the  veflcls.  Wilton  teems  to  have  experienced 
the  jufluefs  of  this  obfervatton,  and  hence  directs  the 
juncture  of  the  retort  and  receiver  not  to  be  luted, 
or  but  (lightly  : if  a tubulated  recipient,  with  a fufli- 
cicntly  tang  pipe,  be  ufed,  and  the  diiyilaiion  per- 
formed with  the  heat  of  a water-bath,  the  vertcis  may 
be  luted  without  any  danger  : this  method  has  like- 
wife  another  advantage,  as  it  afeertain*  the  time  when 
the  operation  is  finifhed  : ex  .mining  the  diflillcd  fpi- 
rit every  now  and  then  with  alkaline  fait*,  as  directed 
above,  is  fufficicntly  troublefomr  ; while  in  a water- 
bath  we  may  fafely  draw  over  all  that  will  rife ; for 
this  heat  will  elevate  no  more  of  the  acid  than  what 
is  dulcified  by  the  vinous  fpirit. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  has  been  tang  held,  and 
not  uodefervedly,  in  great  eltcem.  It  quenches  third, 
promotes  the  natural  fccrctions,  expels  flatulencies, 
and  moderately  flrengthens  the  ftomuch  : it  may  be 
given  from  20  drops  to  a dram,  in  any  convenient 
vehicle.  Mixed  with  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  of 
hartfhorn,  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  or  any  other 
alkaline  fpirit,  it  proves  a mild,  yet  efficacious,  dia- 
phoretic, and  often  rem  irkably  diuretic ; efpecially 
in  fome  febrile  cafes,  where  fuch  a iMutary  evacuation 
is  wanted.  A fmall  proportion  of  this  (pint  added 
to  malt  fpirits,  gives  them  a flavour  approaching,  to 
that  of  French  brandy. 

Spirit  of  ammonia.  L. 

Take  of  proof  fpirit,  three  pint*  ; fal  ammoniac,  four  35a 
ounces  ; pot-alh,  fix  ounces.  Mix  and  diflil  with 
a (low  fire  one  pint  and  an  half. 

Vinout  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  E. 

Take  of  quicklime,  1 6ounces;  fal  ammoniac,  eight  oun- 
ces; rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  32  ounces.  Having  (light- 
ly bruifed  and  mixed  the  quicklime  and  ammoniaca! 
fait,  put  them  into  a glafs  retort ; then  add  the  fpi- 
rit, and  diflil  in  the  manner  dirc&cd  for  the  volatile 
caurtic  alkali,  till  all  the  fpirit  ha*  parted  over. 

This  fpirit  has  lately  come  much  into  efteem,  both 
as  a medicine  and  a menrtrnum.  It  is  a folution  of 
volatile  fait  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  ; for  though 
proof- fpirit;  be  ufed,  its  phlegmatic  part  docs  not  rife 
in  the  diflillation,  and  ferves  only  to  facilitate  the  ac- 
tion of  the  pure  fpirit  upon  the  ammooiac.il  fak. . 

Rectified 
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1W|W  Peflified  fpirit  of  wine  doc«  not  diflblvc  voUtile  alkt. 
ComcoC-  •*"  flltl  bf  fimPlc  "'ttture  : on  the  contrary,  it  pre- 
Ii„n,.  cipitatca  them,  at  hat  been  already  oSfcrved,  when 
I v they  are  proioufly  difiblred  in  water  : hut  by  the  pre- 

fect procefi,  a confideiible  proportion  of  the  roiattle 
alkali  is  e robined  with  the  fpirit.  It  might  periiapt, 
for  fomc  purpofei,  be  more  advifable  to  life  with  thia 
intention  the  volatile  fpirit  made  with  quicklime  t for 
thia  may  be  mixed  at  once  with  red i lied  fpirit  of  wine, 
in  any  proportion,  w ithout  the  lea II  danger  of  any  re- 
paration of  the  volatile  alkali. 

The  name  here  employed  by  the  I.oodon  college, 
particularly  when  put  in  loniradittinflion  to  the  wa- 
ter of  ammonia,  conveys  a dear  idea  of  the  article,  and 
is  we  think,  preferable  to  that  employed  by  the  Ediu- 
burgh  college. 

At  a men  Hr u urn,  the  fpirit  of  ammonia  is  employ- 
ed to  dilTolve  e Hernial  oils,  thus  forming  the  volatile 
aromatic  fpirit,  or  compound fpirit  of  ammonia , as  it  is 
now  called  by  the  Loudon  college,  which  again  it 
employed  in  making  the  tin&ures  of  guaiac,  valerian, 
See. 

The  chief  medical  virtues  which  the  fpirit  of  am- 
monia pofftfiVs,  when  exhibited  by  itfelf,  are  thofe  of 
the  volatile  alkali. 

Fetid  fpirit  of  ammonia. 

3 S3  Take  of  proof-fpirit,  fix  pints ; fal  ammoniac,  one 
pound  ; afafcclida,  four  ounces  ; pot-afh,  one  pound 
and  a half.  Mix  them,  and  draw  off  by  diffillation 
five  pints,  with  a flow  fire.  L. 

Take  of  vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  eight  ounces  ; 
afaf.riida,  half  an  ounce.  Digeft  in  a clofc  vcffel 
12  hours  ; then  diflil  off  with  the  heat  of  boiling 
water  eight  ounces,  E. 

This  fpirit,  the  lafl  formula  of  which  is  in  our  opi- 
nion the  belt,  as  being  moil  cafily  prepared  without 
any  rifle  of  being  injured  in  the  preparation,  is  de- 
figned  as  an  antihyfleric,  and  is  undoubtedly  a very 
elegant  one.  Volatile  fpirits,  impregnated  for  thefe 
purpofes  with  different  let  ids,  have  been  ufually  kept 
in  the  ihops ; the  ingredient  here  made  choice  o’,  is 
the  bell  calculated  of  any  for  general  ufe,  and  equi- 
valent in  virtue  to  them  all.  The  fpirit  is  pale  when 
newly  diddled,  but  acquires  a couliderablc  tinge  in 
keeping. 

t Compound fpirit  of  anifeed.  L. 

Take  anifeed,  angelica- feed,  of  each,  bruifed,  half 
a pound  ; proof-fpirit,  one  gallon  ; water,  fufiicient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma.  Draw  off  one  gallon  by 
diffillation. 

This  compound  fpirit  is  now  directed  to  be  prepared 
by  the  London  college  in  tire  fame  manner  as  in  their 
former  edition.  It  has  no  place  in  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  ; bat  it  msy  j-ffly  be  coafidered  as  a 
very  elegant  anifeed  water.  The  angelica  feed*  great- 
ly improve  the  flavour  of  the  suife.  It  is  often  em- 
ployed with  advantage,  particularly  in  cafes  of  fla- 
tulent cholic  ; but  it  hat  been  alleged  to  be  fometime  a 
too  frequently  ufed  with  this  intention  as  a domeffic 
medicine,  cfpccially  by  old  ladies : for  unlefa  it  be 
prudently  and  cautioufly  employed,  it  may  foon  be  at- 
tended with  all  the  pernicious  conTequencet  of  draio- 
d .-inking. 
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Spirit  cf  caraway.  L. 

Take  of  caraway  feeds,  bruifed,  half  a 
fpirit,  one  gallon  ; water,  fufiicient 
empyreuma.  Draw  off  one  gallon. 


P.-epara. 

lioai  is] 

pounJi  proof. 
to  prevent  aa  „ 
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Spiriiuout  car  a way.  water.  E. 


Take  of  caraway  feeds,  half  a pound;  proof-fpirita 
nine  pounds.  Macerate  two  days  in  a clofe  veffcl  $ 
then  pour  on  as  much  water  as  will  prevent  an  em- 
pyreuma, and  draw  off  by  diffillation  nine  pounds. 
By  this  procefs  the  fpirit  obtains  in  great  perfec- 
tion the  flavour  of  the  caraway-feeds  ; and  with  Tome 
it  is  a cordial  not  uncommonly  in  ufe. 


Spirit  of  cinnamon.  L. 

Take  of  bruifed  cinnamon  one  pound  ; -proof-fpirit,  , ,5 
one  gallon  ; water,  fufiicient  to  prevent  an  empy- 
reuma. Draw  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituotu  cinnamon-water . E. 


From  one  pound  of  cinnamon,  nine  pounds  of  fpirit 

arc  to  be  drawn  off,  in  the  fame  manner  aa  in  the 

caraway  fpirit. 

This  is  a very  agreeable  and  uftful  cordial,  but  not  . 
fo  ftrong  of  the  cinnamon  as  might  be  expeded  ; for 
very  little  of  the  virtues  of  the  fpice  antes  till  after 
the  pure  fpirituous  part  has  diftiUcd.  Hence,  in  the 
former  editions  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  the 
diffillation  was  ordered  to  be  protracted  till  two  pints 
more  than  here  direded  were  come  over.  By  thia 
means,  the  whole  virtue  of  the  cinnamon  was  more 
frugally  than  judicioufly  obtained  ; for  the  difagrecable 
flavour  of  the  feints  of  proof  fpirits,  and  the  acidu- 
lous liquor  arifing  from  cinnamon  as  well  aa  other  ve- 
getable* when  tbeir  diffillation  is  long  continued,  give 
an  ill  rclilh  to  the  whole  ; at  the  fame  time  that  the 
oil  which  was  extra&ed  from  the  fpice  was  by  thjs 
acid  thrown  down. 

In  the  Pharmacopoeia  Reformats*  it  is  propofed  to 
make  this  fpirit  by  mixing  the  iimplc  cinnamon  wa- 
ter with  fomewhat  left  than  an  equal  quantity  of  rec- 
tified fpirit : on  fluking  them  together,  the  liquor 
lofes  its  milky  hue,  foon  becomes  clear,  and  more  ele- 
gant than  the  water  diftilled  as  above : it  is  equally 
ffrong  of  the  cinnamon,  and  free  from  the  naufeous 
taint  with  which  the  common  proof- fpirits  are  im- 
pregnated. 


Compound fferit  of juniper.  L. 

Take  of  juniper-berries,  bruifed,  one  pound  ; cara- 
way-feeds, bruifed,  fweet-fennel  feeds,  of  each  one 
ounce  and  an  half ; proof-fpirit,  one  gallon  ; water, 
fufficicut  to  pievent  an  empyreuma.  Draw  off  one 
gallon. 


Compound  juniper  water.  E. 

Take  of  juniper  berries,  well  bruifed,  one  pound ; 
feeds  of  caraway,  fweet-fennel,  each  one  ounce 
and  a half ; proof-fpirit,  nine  pounds ; macerate 
two  days  ; and  having  added  as  much  water  aa  will 
prevent  an  empyreuma,  draw  off  by  diftiliatioa  nine 
pounds. 

This  water,  mixed  with  about  an  equal  quantity 
of  the  10b  of  juuiper-fcerriea,  prove*  an  uftful  medi- 
cine 
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Prq»f»*  cine  in  catarrh*,  debility  of  the  flomach  and  inte* 
*>*’"**  (line*,  and  fcarcity  of  jrinc.  The  water  by  itfel-  js 
Co.,0  # good  cordial  and  carminative:  the  fervice  which  this 

^ and  otheT  fpirituoua  water  do  with  thefe  intentions 
is  commonly  known  ; though  the  ill  confequences 
that  follow  from  their  conftant  ufe  arc  too  little  re- 
garded. 

Spirit  of  lavender*  I*. 

•j8  Take  of  frefh  flowers  of  lavender,  one  pound  and  an 
half ; proof-fpirit,  one  gallon.  Draw  off  by  di- 
ftillarioa  in  a water-bath,  five  pint*. 

Simple  fpirit  of  lavender.  E. 

Take  of  flowering  fpikes  of  lavender,  frefh  gathered, 
two  pounds  ; re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  eight  pound*. 
Draw  off  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water  feven  pounds. 
Thi*  fpirit,  when  made  in  perfection,  is  very  grate- 
ful and  fragrant:  Jt  is  frequently  rubbed  on  the 
templet,  &c.  under  the  notion  of  rcfrefhing  and  com- 
forting the  nerves  j and  it  probably  operates  as  a 
powerful  ftimulus  to  their  fenfiblc  extremities  : it  is 
like  wife  taken  internally,  to  the  quantity  of  a tca- 
fpoonful,  as  a warm  cordial. 

Spirit  of  peppermint . L. 

Take  of  the  herb  peppermint,  dried,  one  pound  and 
an  half;  proof  fpint,  one  gallon;  water,  fufficient 
to  prevent  an  cmpyreunia.  Draw  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  peppermint*  water*  E. 

From  a pound  and  a half  of  thefe  leaves  nine  pounds 
of  fpirit  are  drawn  off,  as  from  the  cat  away  feed*. 
This  fpirit  receive*  a ftrong  impregnation  from  the 
peppermint.  It  is  employed  in  flatulent  colics  and 
fimil  iar  diforders ; and  in  thefe  it  fdmetime*  gives  im- 
mediate relief:  but  where  it  is  indicated,  there  ate 
few  cafes  in  which  the  peppermint-water  is  not  prefe- 
rable. 

Spirit  of  fpearmiat.  L. 

360  Take  of  fpearmint,  dried,  cne  pound  and  an  half ; 

proof-fpirit,  one  gallon  ; water,  fufficient  to  pre- 
vent an  empyreuma.  Draw  off  one  gallon. 

This  fpirit  ha*  no  place  in  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia. It,  however,  turns  out  a very  elegant 
one,  and  preferable,  in  weaknefs  of  the  flomach, 
retching  to  vomit,  and  the  like,  to  many  more  elabo- 
rate preparation*.  Where  the  difordcr  is  not  accom- 
panied with  heat  or  inflammation,  half  an  ounce  of 
this  water  may  be  given  diluted  with  fomc  agreeable 
aqueous  liquor : but,  as  was  already  obferred  w ith  re- 
gard to  the  preceding  article,  there  arc  many  cafes  in 
which  the  prudent  praftitioccr  will  he  difpufed  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  Ample  diddled  water. 

Spirit  of  nutmeg.  L. 

361  Take  of  bruifed  nutmegs,  two  ounces;  proof  fpirit, 

one  gallon  ; water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an  cropy- 
ituma.  Draw  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  nutmeg -water.  E. 

By  two  ounces  of  the  nutmeg,  well  bruited,  wine 
pounds  of  fpirit  are  impregnated. 
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This  is  an  agreeable  fpirit  nous  liquor,  highly  im  Prep**- 
pregnated  with  the  nutmeg  flavour.  It  was  formerly 
celebrated  in  nephritic  diforders,  and  when  combined 
with  a few  hawthorn  flowers,  it  had  even  the  title  of  — -y— *» 
nephritic  water.  At  prrfcnt  it  is  employed  only  as  a 
cordial  liquor,  and  is  not  even  very  frequently  in  ufe. 

Spirit  of  pimento t or  alljpiee.  L. 

Take  of  all  fpice,  bruifed,  two  ounces  ; proof-fpirit,  3^- 
one  gallon  ; watrr,  fufficient  to  prevent  an  empy* 
rcuma.  Draw  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  Jamaica  -pepper  water.  E. 

By  half  a pound  of  pimento  nine  pounds  of  fpirit 
arc  to  be  impregnated. 

This  water  is  far  more  agreeable  than  a ftmple  wa- 
ter drawn  from  the  fame  fpice  ; and  hnd  long  a place 
among  the  cordials  of  the  diflitler  before  it  was  re- 
ceived into  any  pu’Jic  pharmacopoeia  : but  although 
now  adopted  both  by  the  London  ami  Edinburgh  col- 
leges, it  ia  not  very  frequently  ordered  from  the  fhops 
of  the  apothecary. 

Spirit  of  pennyroyal.  L. 

Take  of  the  herb  pennyroyal,  dried,  one  pound  and  363 *• 
an  half ; proof-fpirit,  one  gallon  ; water  fufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyrenma.  Drawoff  one  gallon. 

Thi*  fpirit  has  no  place  in  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia. It  prfTcffes,  however,  a confiderablc  (hare 
of  the  flavour  of  the  pennyroyal,  and  very  frequently 
it  is  employed  as  a carminative  and  antihyflcric. 

Compound fpirit  of  horfe-radijh.  L. 

Take  of  frefh  horfe-ntdifh  root,  dried  outer-rind  of  3^+ 
Seville  oranges,  each  two  pounds  ffrcfh  herb  of  gar- 
den feurvy-grafs,  four  pounds  ; bruifed  nutmegs,  one 
ounce;  proof-fpirit,  two  gallon*;  water,  fufficient 
to  prevect  an  empyreuma.  Draw  off  two  gallons. 

This  fpirit  has  long  been  confidered  as  an  elegant 
one,  and  is  perhaps  as  well  adapted  for  the-  purpofes  of 
ar.  antifcorlutic  as  ary  thing  that  can  be  contrived  in 
this  form.  It  has  been  alleged,  thu  the  horfe-radiflt 
and  feuivy-graf*  join  very  well  together,  giving  a fimi- 
l?,r  flavour,  though  not  a little  difagrecable  ; that  the 
nutmeg  fupprcffrs  this  flavour  very  fucccfaftilly,  with- 
out fupcraddiug  any  of  its  own  ; and  that  to  this, 
orange-peel  adds  a flavour  very  agree  able.  Arnm 
root  had  formerly  a place  in  this  water,  but  is  here  de- 
ft rvedly  thrown  out ; for  it  gives  nothing  of  its  pun-' 
gcncy  over  the  helm,  notwithftanding  what  is  afftrted 
by  fome  pharmaceutical  writers  to  the  contrary.  Mu- 
Hard-feed,  though  not  hitherto-  employed  in  thefe 
kinds  of  compofitions,  would  feem  .0  be  an  excellent 
ingredient ; it  gives  over  the  whole  of  its  pungency* 
anj  is  likewife  lef*  pcriihable  than  moil  of  the  other 
fubftancc*  of  this  claf: : this  feed  wants  no  addition, 
excepting  forr.c  aromatic  material  to  furnifh  an  agree- 
able flavour. 

But  although  this  prooefs  may  furniih  an  agreeable 
compound  fpirit,  yet  it  is  much  to  he  doubted,  whe- 
ther it  poflefs  thofc  anrifaorbutic  powers  for  which  it 
was  once  cchbrated.  Aud  with  this  intention  the  E- 
d in  burgh  college  place  fo  little  confidence  ia  it,  that 
they  have  now  rejected  it  from  their  pharmacopeia. 

Spirit 
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Pr'-jura-  Spirit  of  rofemary. 

CIOMUI4  pen  r r , • 

Compofi-  Take  of  Ircm  topi  of  rofemary,  one  pound  and  t 

ti«>n*.  half;  proof fpirit,  one  gallon.  Diftil  in  a walcr- 

*■"  ' bath,  five  pints.  L. 

365  Take  of  flowering  tons  of  rofemary,  frefh  gathered, 

two  pounds  ; rectified  fpirit,  of  wine,  eight  pounds. 
Diflit  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water  till  feven  pounds 
come  over.  E. 

A fpirit  firnilar  to  this  is  generally  brought  to  us 
from  abroad,  under  the  name  of  Hungary  water. 

This  fpirit  is  very  fragrant,  fo  as  to  be  in  common 
life  as  a perfume  : that  brought  from  abroad  is  fupe- 
rior  in  fragrance  to  fuch  as  is  generally  made  among 
us.  In  order  to  prepare  it  in  perfection,  the  vinous 
fpirit  fhouIJ  be  extremely  pure  ; the  rofemary  tops 
gathered  when  the  flowers  are  full  blown  upon  them, 
and  committed  immediately  to  diflilUtian,  care  being 
taken  not  to  Lruife  or  prefs  them.  The  beft  method 
of  managing  the  distillation,  is  tint  which  wjs  farmer* 
ly  recommended  for  the  diflillation  of  the  more  vola* 
tile  cfTential  oils  and  Ample  waters,  viz.  firft  to  place 
the  fpir.t  in  the  lliil,  and  thenfet  in,  above  the  li- 
quor, either  an  iron  hoop,  with  a hair  cloth  flretched 
over  it,  upon  which  the  flowers  are  to  be  lightly  fpread, 
or  rather  a bafket,  fupported  on  three  pin?,  reaching 
down  to  the  bottom.  A gentle  heat  being  applied, 
juft  fufficient  to  raifethe  fpirit,  its  vapour  lightly  per- 
colating through  the  flowers,  will  imbibe  their  finer 
parts,  without  making  that  difagreeable  alteration, 
which  liquors  applied  to  fuch  tender  fubjeds,  in 
their  grolfer  form,  generally  do.  Probably  the  fupe- 
riority  of  the  French  Hungary  water,  to  that  prepared 
among  us,  fl  owing  to  fume  ikilful  management  of  this 
kin j,  or  to  employing  a perfectly  pure  fpirit. 

In  the  Wirtemberg  pharmacopoeia,  fotne  fage  and 
ginger  are  added,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a pound  of 
the  former,  and  two  ounces  of  the  latter,  to  four  pounds 
of  chc  rofemary. 

But  the  peculiar  agreeable  flavour  of  this  water  in 
all  probability  depends  on  the  rofemary  alone. 

. Carmelite  water,  or  compound  lalm- water.  Dan. 

3 66  Take  of  frefh  gathered  leaves  of  balm,  a pound  and  a 

half;  the  recent  yellow  rind  of  lemons,  four  ounces ; 
nutmeg,  coriander,  each  two  ounces  ; cloves,  cin- 
namon, each  one  ounce.  The  ingredients  being 
(li  ed  and  hrnifed,  pour  upon  them  rectified  fpirit 
of  wine,  fix  pounds  ; balm-water,  three  pounds. 
Dgrit  for  three  days,  then  draw  off  fix  pounds  by 
diflillation. 

rI  his  fpirit  has  been  a good  deal  celebrated,  parti- 
cularly among  the  French,  under  the  title  of  E,ia  Je 
Cartnrs.  Mr  Beaume,  in  his  Element  de  P Jut r made,  pro- 
pofes  fomc  improvements  on  the  procefs.  After  the 
fpirit  added  to  the  ingredients  has  been  drawn  off  in 
the  heat  of  a water  bath,  hr  orders  the  diflilled  liquor 
to  he  redified  by  a fccond  diflillation,  drawing  off 
fomewhat  Icf#  than  nine-tenths  of  it.  He  recommends, 
that  all  the  aromatic  fpirits  fhould  be  prepared  in  the 
fame  manner  When  the  common  fpirits  of  this  kind 
arc  rubbed  on  the  hands,  Stc.  they  leave,  niter  the 
more  volatile  parts  have. exhaled,  a (bfrgretablc  empy- 
renmatic  fmell;  and  when  diluted  with  w?tcr,  and  ta- 
ken medicinally,  they  leave,  in  like  manner,  a naufe- 
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ous  flavour  in  the  mouth.  To  remedy  thefe  imper-  Prepare, 
fed  tons,  he  made  many  experiments,  which  ihowed, **•*“  *** 
that  in  order  to  obtain  thctc  liquors  of  the  dt Arabic  * 

qualities,  the  fpirit  muft  not  only  be  pcrfcdly  pure  at  - 1— 
firft,  but  that  the  liquor  ought  alio  to  be  rectified  after 
it  has  been  diflilled  from  the  fubjeCti.  In  this  recti- 
fication, only  the  more  volatile,  fubtile,  aromatic  parts 
of  the  ingredients  arife  : there  remains  behind  a white* 
liquor,  send,  bitter,  loaded  only  with  the  grofTcr  oil, 
and  deprived  of  all  the  fpccific  flavour  of  the  fubjeds. 

Indeed  the  very  imperfection  complained  of  naturally 
points  out  this  fecond  diflillation  aa  the  rem/dy  ; for 
it  fhows  the  fpirit  to  contain  a grateful  and  ungrateful 
matter ; the  firft  of  which  exhales,  while  the  other  it 
left  behind.  The  author  fays,  that  when  the  aqua 
mtUJf*  is  prepared  aa  above  directed,  it  has  femething 
in  it  mote  perfect  than  any  of  the  odoriferous  fpirits, 
wbofe  excellence  is  cried  up,  and  which  have  the  re- 
putation of  bcin^  the  beft. 

Aromatic  fpirituous  liqoom  have  in  general  left 
fmell,  when  newly  diflilled,  than  after  they  have  been 
kept  about  fix  months.  M.  IV  aumc  fufpeds  that  the 
preparations  of  this  kind  which  have  been  moil  in 
vogue,  were  fuch  as  liavc  been  thu»  improved  by  keep- 
ing ; and  found  thet  the  good  effeds  of  age  might  be 
produced  in  a thert  time  by  mc'ina  of  cold.  He  plunges 
quart  bottlrs  of  the  Honor  into  a mixture  of  pounded 
ice  and  lea-falt ; the  fpirit,  after  having  fuffered,  for 
fix  or  eight  hours,  the  told  thence  refulting,  proves 
as  grateful  as  that  which  has  been  kept  tor  fevcral 
years.  Simple  waters  alfo,  after  being  frozen,  prove 
far  more  agreeable  than  they  were  before,  though  they 
are  always  iris  Co  than  thofe  which  h,;ve  becu  drawn 
with  fpirit,  and  expofed  to  a like  degree  of  cold.  This 
melioration  of  diflilled  waters  by  froil  was  taken  no- 
tice of  by  Gcoftroy. 

Spirit  of  furwy-grafs.  Safe. 

Take  of  frefh  feurvy-grafa,  bruifed,  to  pounds;  ic&i-  367 

fied  fpirit  of  wine,  eight  pints.  With  the  heat  of  a 

water  bath,  diftil  off  four  pints. 

This  fpirit  is  very  ftrong  of  the  feurvy-grafa  j and 
has  been  given,  in  thofe  cafe*  where  the  ufe  of  this 
herb  is  proper,  from  20  to  100  drops.  The  virtues 
of  feurvygraf*  refide  in  a very  fubtile,  volatile  oil,  which 
arife..  in  diflillation  both  with  water  and  pure  fpirit  j 
and  if  the  liquors  arc  cxpoled  to  the  air,  foon  exhales 
from  both.  The  fpirit,  newly  diflilled,  is  extremely 
pungent ; but  if  long  kept,  even  in  clofe  vriTels,  it  be- 
comes remarkably  lefi  fo : hut  it  is  not  prohahle,  that 
with  fuch  a pungent  vehicle  we  can  ufe  a fufficient 
uantity  of  the  herb  to  produce  any  permanent  or  con- 
dcrable  effed  ; it  has  been  much  recommended  aa  a 
diuretic  in  tiropfies. 

The  makers  of  this  fpirit  have  frequently  added  to 
the  feurvy-grafs  a quantity  of  hnrfc  radifh  root,  and 
fometimes  fub  ft  fluted  for  it  one  drawn  entirely  from 
the  horfc  radifh  : the  flavour  of  thefe  two  fimples  be- 
ing fo  mu-'h  alike,  that  their  diflilled  fpirits  are  fierce- 
ly diftinguiftiabie  from  each  other.  Here  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  though  amm  and  draruntu/oj  are  itfually 
ranked  in  the  fame  clafs  with  the  two  foregoing  vege- 
tables, and  confidercd  as  firnilar  to  them  ; this  procefs 
difeovers  a remarkable  differences  while  tbc  foimer 
1 yield 
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l*rfp»r»-  yreW  all  their  pungency  in  diftillation  both  to  water 
and  fpirlt ; the  latter  give  over  nothing  ty  eithcT,  and 
tianti"  y*t  their  virtues  are  deftroyed  in  the  operation. 

^ * Orange-peel  v)at:r.  Soec. 

Take  of  recent  orange  (kins,  one  pound  ; proof-fpirit, 
three  pounds.  Draw  eff  two  pounds  by  the  heat 
of  a water- bath. 

This  fpirit,  which  is  now  rejected  from  our  phar- 
macopoeias, had  formerly  a place  in  them  under  the 
title  of  aqua  ecrt'uum  auramiotum  fpiritunfa,  It  is  con- 
fidcrably  llrouger  of  the  orange-peel  than  the  fur.plc 
water ; and  it  is  ufed  as  an  ufeiul  cordial,  ftumachic, 
and  carminative. 

Aromatic  Jfrlrit.  Slice. 

j.fy  Takeof  the  tops  of  tofemnry,  a pound  and  ab  half ; tops 
of  milfoil,  thyme,  ench  half  a pound  f proof  fpirit, 
id  pounds;  macerate  for  two  days,  and  draw  off 
by  diftillation  eight  pounds.  If  before  diftiibuion 
eight  pounds  of  vinegar  be  added,  it  forms  the  ace* 
tated  aromatic  fpirit- 

Thcfc  preparations  do  not  differ  materially  from  the 
fjpirit  of  rofemary  or  Hungary  water  ; for  on  the  ef- 
fenti.d  oil  of  the  rofemary  their  medicinal  properties 
may  be  con  fulc  red  as  chiefly  depending.  Thty  are 
often  employed,  particularly  forrxternal  purpofes,  and 
for  impregnating  the  air  with  their  vapours,  to  dcllroy 
the  influence  of  febrile  contagions. 

AniiSeric  f peril . Geo. 

jyo  Take  of  fpirit  of  turpentine,  an  ounce  and  an  half  ; 
reAified  fpirit  of  wine,  half  a pound.  Diftil  with  a 
gentle  heat.  Let  the  oil  fwtmming  above  in  the 
receiver  be  feparated  from  the  fatututed  fpirit, which 
is  to  be  preferred  for  ufr. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  this  combination  of  oil 
of  turpentine  with  ardent  fpirit  will  furnifh  an  effc&ual 
folvent  for  biliary  calculi.  Hence  the  origin  of  the 
name  here  given  it  ; but  although  it  may  have  fuch  an 
effcA  when  copioufly  applied  to  the  calculi  in  a glafs 
vtffel  ; vet  this  is  not  to  be  expected  when  it  is  taken 
into  the  ftomacb,  and  can  only  reach  them  in  the  courfe 
of  circulation. 


this  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  Heat ; Hut  as  the 
liqnor  cools,  this  additional  quantity  feparates,  and 
the  water  retains  no  more  than  it  would  have  diflblvcd  tjona; 
without  heat.  With  gummy  fubftances,  on  the  other  •» 

hand,  it  unites  unlimitedly,  difl'olving  more  and  more  of 
them  till  it  lofet  it*  fluidity.  Heat  expedites  the  aftion 
of  the  water,  but  cannot  enable  it  to  take  up  more 
than  it  wruid  do  by  allowing  it  longer  time  in  the 
cold.  The  active  parts  cxtraAcd  from  nod  vege- 
tables by  water,  and  oils  and*  refins  m#dc  foluble  in 
water  by  the  artificial  admixture  of  gum,  partake  of 
this  property  of  pure  gums,  being  foluble  without  fa* 
ft  ration. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  vegetables  in  a frefh  1 
ftatc, while  their  oily, refinous. and  other  a&ive  parlsare 
already  blended  with  a watciy  fluid,  would  yield  their 
virtues  to  water  more  freely  end  more  plentifully  than 
when  their  native  moilture  has  been  diffipated  by  dry- 
ing. Experience,  hewever,  Ihows,  that  dry  vegetable* 
in  general  give  out  more  than  frtfh  ones,  water  feem- 
ing  to  have  little  a&ion  upon  them  in  their  recent 
ftatc.  Ic,  of  two  equal  quantities  of  mint,  one  be  in- 
filled frefh  in  water,  and  the  other  dried,  aud  then 
infufed  in  the  like  quantity  of  water  for  the  fame 
length  of  time,  the  infufion  of  the  dry  herb  will  b< 
remarkably  the  ftrongeft : and  the  cafe  appears  to  be 
the  fame  in  all  the  vegetables  that  have  been  tried. 

In  all  the  preparations  deferibed  in  this  chapter,  it 
is  to  be  underftood  that  the  fu!Je&s  mull  he  modriate- 
ly  and  newly  dried,  unlefs  when  they  arc  exprefsiy  or- 
dered to  be  taken  frefh ; in  which  cafe  it  is  to  be 
judged  that  their  virtues  arc  deftroyed  or  impaired  by 
drying. 

The  native  colours  of  many  vegetables  are  commu- 
nicated to  water  along  with  their  medicinal  matter  ; 
many  impart  a colour  different  from  their  own;  and 
others,  though  of  a beautiful  and  deep  colour  them- 
felves,  give  fcarcely  any  to  the  menftruum.  Of  the 
firft  kind  are  the  yellow  and  red  flowers ; of  the  fe- 
cond,  the  leaves  of  moll  plants  ; of  the  third,  fome  of 
the  blue  flowers,  as  thofe  of  cyanus  and  larkfpur* 

Acid  liquors  change  the  infufions  of  moll  flowers,  the 
yellow  ones  excepted,  to  a red  ; aud  alkalis,  both  fixed 
and  volatile,  to  a green.  • * , 


From  animal  febftances  water  extracts  the  gelati- 
Chap.  XIX.  Deceptions  and  infufons . nous  and  nutritious  parts;  whence  glues,  jellies,  broths, 

&c.;  and  along  with  |hefe,  it  takes  up  principles  of 
Watxx,  the  dircA  menftruum  of  gums  and  fait*,  more  adivity,  as  the  acrid  matter  of  cantharides.  It 
*7  cxtraAa  readily  the  gummy  and  fsliue  pirta  of  ve-  diffolves  alfo  fomc  portion  of  calcined  calcareous  earths, 
getahJea.  Its  a&ton,  however,  is  not  limited  to  both  of  the  animal  and  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  but 
tbefc  ; the  refinous  and  oily  principles  being,  in  mod  has  no  aftiou  on  any  other  kind  of  earthy  matter, 
vegetables,  fo  intimately  blended  with  the  gummy  and  The  effcA  of  boiling  differs  from  that  of  infufion  in 
falinc,  as  to  be  in  part  taken  up  along  with  them  : Tome  material  particulars.  One  of  the  moll  obvioua 
fome  of  the  refinous  cathartics,  and  rooft  of  the  aro-  differences  is,  that  as  the  effcntial  oils  of  vegetables,  m 
matic  herbs,  as  well  as  bitters  and  aftringents,  yield  to  which  their  fpccific  odours  refide,  are  volatile  in  the 
water  the  greateft  part  of  their  fmell,  tafte,  and  medi-  heat  of  boiling  water,  they  exhale  in  the  boiling  along 
cinal  virtue.  Even  of  the  pure  effcntial  oils,  and  odor-  with  the  watciy  Acaro,  and  thus  are  lofHo  the  remain- 
ousrcfins\>f  vegetables,  feparated  from  the  other  priu*  ing  decoAion  ; whereas  both  in  cold,  and  fometimes 
, ciplea,  water  imbibes  a part  of  the  flavour  ; and  by  the  in  hot  infufions,  they  are  pieferved  ; although  in  the 
artificial  admixture  of  gummy  or  faline  matter,  the  latter  they  are  by  no  m*ans  perfeAIy  fo.  Odoroua 
whole  fubfUnce  of  the  oil  or  refin  is  made  foluble  in  fubftanccs,  and  thofe  in  general  whofe  virtues  depend 
^**t**«  # , 4 * on  their  volatile  parts,  arc  therefore  unfit  for  this 

Of  pure  falts,  water  diffolves  only  certain  deterrm-  treatment.  The  foluble  parts  of  thefe  may,  never- 
tote  quantities  : by  applying  htat,  it  is  generally  cn-  thelcfs,  be  united  in  this  form  with  thofe  bodies  of  a 
*bled  to  take  up  more  than  it  can  do  m tic  cold,  and  more  fixed  nature,  by  boiling  the  latter  till  their  vir* 
Vo*..  XIV.  Fart  I.  3C  toe* 
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toe*  be  fuficietttfy  extrafted,  and  then  iofufiog  the 
former  in  this  decoction. 

The  extra&ion  of  the  virtue  of  the  (tihjed  is  ufu  al- 
ly promoted  or  accelerated  by  a boiling  heat ; but  this 
rule  is  lefs  general  than  it  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be. 
We  have  already  obferved,  that  Peruvian  bark  give* 
out  its  virtue  more  perfectly  by  cold  infuiion  than  by 
coition.  In  fome  cafes,  boiling  occalkras  a raanifei 
difunion  of  the  principle*  of  the  fuhjeft : thuB,  when 
almonds  are  triturated  with  cold  water,  their  oil,  Llend- 
ed  with  the  mucilaginous  or  other  folublt*  matter  of 
’the  almond,  unites  with  the  water  into  a milky  liquor 
vailed  an  anuljion  : but  on  boiling  them  in  water,  the 
oil  feparates  and  rifes  to  the  furfacc  ; and  if  the  mofl 
perfect,  emulfion  be  made  to  boil,  a like  feparation  hap- 
pens. 

This  alfo  r.ppetrs  to  take  place,  though  in  a lefs 
•evident  manner,  in  boiling  fundry  other  vegt table#; 
thus  tobacco,  alarum,  and  ipecacuanha,  lofe  their  ac- 
tive powers  by  boibng  : nor  does  it  appear  that  this 
change  is  effefted  merely  by  the  difeharge  of  volatile 
parts.  From  fome  late  experiments,  it  has  been  found, 
that  the  dillilied  water  of  ipecacuanha  was  infinitely 
lefs  emetic  than  the  infufion  from  which  it  was  dillilied, 
and  that  the  boiling  liquor  gradually  a flume#  a black 
colour,  indicating  fome  kind  of  deeompofition  of  parti: 
the  fame  circumtlances  probably  take  place  in  boiling 
tobacco,  afarum,  and  perhaps  all  vep« tables  whatever, 
though  from  their  not  producing  fuch*  fcnfible  opera- 
tions on  the  living  body,  they  cannot  be  fo  clearly  dif- 
coveredas  in  ipecacuanha,  tobacco,  orafarnm.  The  ex- 
periments we  allude  to  were  made  by  Dr  Irving,  when 
a Undent  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh  i and  they  gain- 
ed him  the  prize  given  by  the  Hatveian  Society  of 
that  place,  for  the  bdl  experiment  d inquiry  con- 
cerning ipecacuanha. 

It  is  for  the  ?bove- mentioned  resfoo*  that  we  think 
many  of  the  infufions  ftrould  be  made  with  cold  water: 
it  fa,  however,  to  be  acknowledged,  that  this  it  not 
always  sbfolutcly  neceflary,  and  in  extemporaneous 
practice  it  may  be  often  very  inconvenient ; it  is,  how- 
ever. proper  to  point  out  the  advantages  to  be  exped- 
«d  from  this  more  tedious,  but  much  more  complete 
and  elegant,  method. 

Vinegar  extra&s  the  virtues  of  feteral  medicinal 
fuhftances  in  tolerable  perfedkm : but  at  the  fame 
time  it*  acidity  makes  a remarkable  alteration  in  them, 
or  fuperadds  a virtue  of  a different  kind  ; and  hence 
it  is  more  rarely  employed  with  this  intention  than 

rurely  aqueous  or  fpirituoua  rr.enftrua.  Some  drugs, 
owever,  for  particular  purpofes,  vinegar  excellently 
afiitfa,  or  coincides  with,  aa  fquills,  garlic,  ammoniac, 
and  others  : and  in  many  cafes  where  this  acid  is 
itfelf  principally  depended  on,  it  may  be  advantage- 
oufly  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  certain  vege- 
tables ) moft  of  the  odoriferous  flowers  impart  to  it 
their  fragrance,  together  with  a fine  purpliftt  or  red 
colour ; violets,  for  inftance,  if  frefh  parcels  of  them 
mre  infufed  in  vinegar  in  the  cold  for  a little  timr, 
Communicate  to  the  liquor  a pleafaiu flavour,  and  deep 
purplifh  red  colour.  Vinegar,  like  other  acids,  added 
to  watery  infufions  or  deception#,  generally  precipi- 
tate* * put  of  what  the  water  bad  ddfolved. 
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DeeoQton  of  narfbmaltoeut.  E.  Prejvn. 

limt 

Take  of  dried  roarfhmallow  roots,  four  ounce*  j radios  Compel, 
of  the  fun,  ftoned,  two  ounces;  water,  feven  pounds,  bo*"- 
Boil  to  five  pounds  ; place  apart  the  ftramed  liquor 
till  the  feces  have  fublidcd,  then  pour  out  the  dear  37* 
liquor.  • 

Tuc  Edinburgh  college  have  fubftituttd  this  for  the 
more  complicated  formula  of  the  DetoHumad  Nephriticos 
of  their  former  pharmacopoeia,  and  it  fully  anfwcrs  the 
intentions  of  that  pieparation : it  is  intended  chiefly 
as  an  emollient,  to  be  liberally  dr.nk  of  in  nephritic 
paTOxyfron  ; in  which  cafes,  by  foftening  and  tehiing 
the  parts,  it  frequently  relieves  the  pain,  and  procure* 
an  cafy  paiTagc  lor  the  fabulous  matter.  This  medi- 
cine is  now  made  more  timple  than  before,  without 
any  diminution  of  its  virtue,  by  the  rcje&ion  of  wild 
carrot  feed,  refthsrrow  row,  figs,  linfeed,  and  liquorice. 

The  carrot  feeds  were  indeed  unfit  for  this  form,  a* 
they  give  out  little  of  their  virtue  to  watery  liquors. 

DecoBion  of  hartjborn.  L. 

Take  of  burnt  and  prepared  hartihorn,  two  ounce*  { 

gum  arabic,  fix  drains  ; dialled  water,  three  pint*.  3 
Boil,  conflantly  flirriog,  to  two  pint*,  and  dram. 

This  decoftton  is  ufed  an  common  drink  in  acute 
dtfeafe*  attended  with  a loofeoefs,  >nd  where  acrimo- 
nious humours  abound  in  the  prime  vise.  1'he  gum 
is  added,  in  order  to  render  the  liquor  lightly  gluti- 
nous, and  thus  enable  it  to  fuflaln  more  of  the  calx  j. 
which  is  the  ingredient  on  which  the  colour,  but 
probably  not  the  virtue,  of  the  medicine  depends. 

Cakined  hartfhord  ha#  no  quality  from  which  it  fecra* 
capable  cither  of  conflringing  and  flrengtheoing  the 
veflels,  giving  a greater  degree  of  confillency  to  thin 
fluids,  or  obtundmg  acrimonious  humours,  it  blunt* 
and  abforbs  acid  juices ; hut  acrimony  and  acidity  are 
very  different  ; there  are  few  (perhaps  none  of  the 
acute)  difarders  of  adults  attended  with  the  latter  ; and 
few  of  infants  are  unaccompanied  therewith.  Some 
have  proposed  flare  h as  an  ingredient  in  thefe  kinds  of 
decoitions;  a fmall  quantity  of  this  foft,  gelatinous, 
farinaceous  Jubilance  would  feem  to  be  greatly  prefer- 
able to  the  earthy  cab.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
water  is  not  enabled  by  the  boiling  to  diflblve  any  part 
of  the  calx  ; and  that  in  the  decoftion,  the  earth  it 
only  diflufed  in  fubilance  through  the  water,  as  it 
would  lie  by  agitation. 

For  thefe  rea/bns,  this  formula  is  now  rejected  by 
the  Edinburgh  college,  notwith {landing  the  reputa- 
tion in  which  it  was  held  by  Dr  Sydenham,  and  other 
names  of  the  firft  eminence.  But  as  an  absorbent  of  a. 
lirr.ilar  nature,  the  Edinburgh  college  have  introduced 
the  following  formula. 

Chalk  julep.  E. 

Take  of  prepared  chalk,  one  ounce  ; pureft  refined  fu- 
gar,  half  an  ounce ; mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  two 
ounces ; rub  them  together  ; an J add  by  degree*, 
water,  two  pounds  and  a half ; fpirituoua  cinnamon 
water,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

In  the  funner  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia* 
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frtfon-  pdta,  a prepant'dn  of  this  kind  had  the  title  of  Jrcot- 
H"8*  tun  tr/taeewn,  and  the  chalk  was  directed  to  be  boiled 
with  the  water  and  gum.  In  the  prefent  formula,  the 
chalk  it  much  more  completely  fufpended  by  the  mu- 
cilage and  fugar,  which  lail  gives  alfo  to  the  mixture 
an  agreeable  ttfte  i it  it  proper  to  employ  the  fined 
fagar,  as  the  redundant  acid  in  the  coarfer  kinds  might 
fuim  with  the  chalk  a kind  of  fait.  It  would  perhaps 
have  been  more  proper  to  have  added  an  aromatic,  by 
fufpending  the  entire  powder  of  cinnamon,  or  its  oil, 
by  means  of  the  mucilage  and  fugar  i the  method  here 
dirtied  >s,  however,  left  exceptionable  in  this  than  in 
many  other  preparations,  as  the  precipitated  matter  of 
the  fpirituoiu  water  will  probably  be  invifcatcd  in  the 
iaccharine  and  mucil-ginous  matter.  This  is  a very 
elegant  form  of  exhibiting  chalk,  and  is  an  ufeful  re- 
medy in  difcafes  arifing  from,  or  accompanied  with, 
acidity  in  the  prim*  vise.  It  has  been  moil  frequent- 
ly employed  in  fluxes  proceeding  from  that  caufe.  At 
the  fame  time  that  the  mucilage  fcTves  to  keep  the 
chalk  uniformly  diffufed,  it  alfo  confidcrably  improves 
its  virtues  by  (hcathing  tire  internal  furfaee  of  the  in- 
tcilines  fo  often  abraded  in  thefe  afleAions.  It  is  in- 
deed probable,  that  chalk,  as  being  fomewhat  aftrin- 
gent,  is  in  fomc  of  thefe  complaints  preferable  to  mag- 
ncfia  ; both,  however,  arc  improper  in  dyfenteiy,  or 
other  fluxes  attended  with  putrefeent  matter  in  the 
prime  vise,  or  a general  tendency  to  a putrefadion  of 
the  flffida. 

Decodicn  of  Peruvian  tori.  L, 

S7J  Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  powdered,  one  ounce  \ diftilTed 
water,  one  pint  and  three  ounces.  Boil,  for  ten  mi- 
nutes, in  a covered  veflcl,  and  drain  the  liquor  while 
hot- 

Although  a cold  watery  infufion  of  bark  is  in  ge- 
neral preferable  to  any  decoAion,  yet  this  form  has  at 
leafl  the  advantage  ol  being  more  quickly  prepared. 
And  the  decoAion  here  direded,  which  is  boiled  only 
for  a fliort  time,  and  ftraiued  while  hot,  is  preferable 
to  any  other. 

This  dccodion  (hould  be  pafTed  only  through  a coarfe 
ftraincr,  and  drank  while  turbid:  if  fullered  to  Hand  till 
dear,  the  more  efficacious  parts  of  the  bark  will  fubfidc. 
Wc  have  formerly  ohferved,  that  the  virtues  of  this 
drug  coufift.  chiefly  in  its  refioous  fubftance,  which, 
though  it  may  be  totally  melted  out  by  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  remains  only  partially  fufpended  in  that 
menftruum. 


M A C Y.  . 

Common  detofh'on.  E.  rrfpera. 

1 1 : itt*  ami 

Take  of  camomile  flowers  one  mince;  carvy  feeds,  Compofi. 
half  an  ounce  ; water,  five  pounds.  Boil  for  a qu*r- tton*  f 
ter  of  an  hour,  and  drain. 

This  decodion  is  intended  to  anfwcr  the  purpofea  ** 
of  both  the  foregoing.  It  is  Icfs  loaded  with  ingre- 
dients than  either,  but  not  perhaps  for  that  rcafon  the 
lefs  ufeful. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  acknowledged,  that  thefe  impreg- 
nations are  for  the  mod  part  unnccefTary  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  glyflers  ; and  in  ordinary  cafes  the  weight  of 
the  water  ufually  folicits  a discharge  before  thefe  me- 
dicines can  produce  any  cffcA. 

As  to  fomentations,  their  virtut3  in  our  opinion  are 
totally  to  be  aferibed  to  the  influence  of  the  warm  wa- 
ter.  And  when  the  herbs  themfelvcs  are  applied,  they 
aA  only  as  retaining  heat  and  moiflure  for  a longer 
time. 

DecoSion  of  hellebore,  jL» 

Take  of  the  root  of  white  hellebore,  powdered,  one  3*9 
ounce  ; diftilled  water,  two  pints  ; reAitied  fpirit  of  . 

wine,  iwo  ounces.  Boil  the  water  with  the  root  to 
one  pint ; and,  the  liquor  being  cold  and  drained, 
add  to  it  the  fpirit. 

White  hellebore,  as  we  formerly  obferved,  is  now 
very  rarely  employed  internally  ; and  the  prefent  for- 
mula is  entirely  intended  for  external  ufe.  Recourfe 
is  fomet  mes  had  to  it  with  advantage  in  cutaneous 
eruptions,  particularly  in  tinea  capitis.  But  where  the 
incruflations  arc  entirely  removed,  leaving  a very  ten- 
der (kin,  it  is  nrceiTary  that  the  dccoAion  (hould  be 
diluted  previous  to  its  employment. 

D notion  of  barley.  L. 

Take  of  pearl-batley,  two  ounces ; didiUcd  water,  four  5®^ 
pint*.  The  barley  being  firll  walked  with  cold  wa- 
ter from  the  adhering  impurities,  pour  upon  it  about 
half  a pint  of  water,  and  boil  the  barley  a little 
time.  This  water  being  thrown  away,  add  the  di- 
ftilled  water,  boiling,  to  the  barley  ; boil  it  to  two 
pints,  and  drain. 

Compound  JecoSion  of  barley.  L. 

Take  of  the  decision  of  barley,  two  pints;  raifins,  3$  I 
doned,  figs.  Diced,  each  two  ounces;  liquorice  root, 

. Diced  and  bcuifed,  half  an  ounce  ; didiiled  water, 
one  pint.  Boil  to  two  pints,  and  rti  aio. 

Parley- wafer.  £, 


Decodion  for  a clyfltr.  L. 

376  Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  mallow,  one  ounce  ; dried 
camomile-flowers,  half  an  ounce ; watery  one  pint. 
Boil,  and  drain. 

The  title  of  this  decoAion  Diffidently  exprefles  its 
ufe,  as  the  bafis  of  glyftcrs.  The  ingredients  (hould 
be  very  lightly  boded,  or  at  lead  the  camomile  flowers 
(hould  not  be  put  in  till  towards  the  end,  a part  of 
their  virtue  being  Toon  lofl  by  boiling. 

Decodion  for  fomentation.  L. 

Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  foutberowood,  the  dried 
tops  of  fea  wormwood,  dried  camomile  flowers,  each 
one  ounce  \ dried  l>ay-leavea,  half  an  ounce  ; diflilkd 
water,  fix  pints.  Boil  them  a little,  tad  drain. 


Take  of  pearl  barley,  two  ounces;  water,  five  pints.  38* 
Firfl  waih  the  barley  from  the  mealy  matter  that 
adheres  to  it  with  fomc  cold  water  » then  boil  it  a 
little  with  about- halt  a pint  of  frcrti  water,  which 
will  acquire  a confidcrable  tinge  from  it.  Throw 
away  this  tinged  water  ; put  the  barley  into  the  five 
pints  of  boding  water  preferibed  ; and  cootinuc  the 
boding'till  hall  the  water  be  wafted. 

Thefe  liquors  are  to  be  drank  fredy  as  a dilutcr,  in 
fevers  and  other  difordm  ; hence  it  is  of  confluence 
that  they  (hould  be  prepared  fo  as  to  be  as  elegant  and 
agreeable  as  poflible  ; lor  this  reafon  they  are  infeited 
in  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  the  feveral  circumftances 
which  contribute  to  their  elegance  fet  down  ; if  any 
•lie  of  them  be  omitted,  the  beverage  will  be  lefs  grate. 

3 £ a ful. 
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ful.  However  trivial  medicine*  of  ibis  clafs  may  ap- 
pear to  be,  they  are  of  greater  importance  in  the  cure 
of  acute  tlifcafc*  than  many  more  elaborate  prepara- 
tions. 

Barley* water,  however,  it  much  more  frequently 
prepared  by  uurfet  than  apothecaries,  particularly  in 
us  ample  Hat?.  The  compound  dccodion  contain*  a 
large  proportion  of  faccharine  and  mucilaginous  mat- 
ter, and  may  be  employed  for  the  fame  pwrpofcs  at 
the  dcco&iou  of  marftimallow*  of  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia. 

Dccdllon  of  the  woods.  E. 

Take  of  guaiacum  faw-duft,  three  ounces;  raifint  of 
the  fen,  (toned,  two  ounces  ; faff.ifrat  wood,  (haved, 
liquorice,  diced,  each  one  ounce;  water,  ten  pounds, 
iioil  the  guatmeum  and  raifins  with  the  water,  over  a 
gentle  fire,  to  the  confumpiion  of  one  half ; adding, 
towards  the  end,  the  faflarias  and  liquorice.  Strain 
out  the  liquor ; and  having  fuffered  it  to  reft  for 
fome  time,  pour  off  the  clear  from  the  feces  without 
expreflion.  p 

This  dccodion  is  very  well  contrived;  and  if  its  ulc 
be  duly  continued,  it  will  do  great  fervice  in  fome  cu- 
taneous difeafes,  in  what  has  been  called  fouluefi  of 
the  Hood  and  juices,  and  in  fome  diforders  of  the 
breaft  ; particularly  in  phlegmatic  habits.  It  may  be 
taken  by  itfelf  to  the  quantity  of  a quarter  of  a pint 
two  or  three  times  a day,  or  ufed  as  an  aOitlant  in  a 
courfe  of  mercurial  or  antimomal  alteratives;  the  pa- 
tient in  either  cafe  keeping  warm,  in  order  to  promote 
the  operation  of  the  medicine.  1’he  faw-duft  expofes 
a larger  fur  face  to  the  ailion  of  the  water  than  the 
(having;,  diieded  in  the  former  edition  of  the  pharma- 
copoeia. 

D tee  dim  of farfapttrilht.  L. 


This  compound  decoAion  is  an  tlcgant  mode  of  pre-  Prefan- 
paring an  article  once  highly  celebrated  under  the  title 
of  the  Li/itm  diet  drink.  That  formula,  for  a long  time, 
after  its  lirft  introduction  into  Britain,  was  kept  a fc-  — y— J 
cret ; but  an  account  of  the  method  of  preparation  was 
at  length  pubiifhed  in  the  Bhylical  and  Literary  Effay* 
of  Edinburgh,  by  Dr  Donald  Monro.  And  of  the 
fonuula  there  given,  which  ic  in^n  ny  rcfpeclt  an  uu- 
chemical  one,  the  prefent  may  juftiy  be  ponfidered  as 
an  improvement.  Even  in  its  original  form,  but  HUl 
more  in  the  prefent  (late,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
it  furnilhes  us  with  a very  ufeful  medidne,  particularly 
in  thole  oblfinatc  ulcers  originating  from  venereal  in- 
fection, which  refill  the  power  of  mercury.  And  it 
is  highly  probable,  that  its  good  effects  principally  de- 
pend on  the  impregnation  it  receives  from  the  meae- 
reon.  Pcrhapa,  however,  even  thus  improved,  it  i» 
more  complicated  ami  expenfive  than  is  neccflary  : at 
lead  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  every  advantage  de- 
rived from  it  may  with  equal  cafe  and  certainty  be 
obtained  from  impregnating  with  the  me  xenon,  in 
the  manner  here  directed,  a Ample  dcco&ion  of  the 
guaiacum,  baidaua,  or  althaea,  without  having  recourse 
to  feveral  articles,  or  employing  one  fo  expenfive  as  the 
farfapanlU.  • 

Deeodkn  of  frneita.  E. 

Take  of  feneka,  or  rattlcfanke  root,  one  ounce ; water, 
two  pounds.  Boil  to  iixu-en  ounces,  anil  ftrain. 

The  virtue*  of  this  decoction  will  be  eafily  uoder- 
flooJ  from  thofe  of  the  root  from  which  it  is  prepared. 

The  dofe.in  hydropic  cafes,  and  rheumatic,  or  arthritic 
complaints,  is  two  ounces,  to  be  repeated  three  or  four 
times  a day,  according  to  its  effett. 

Dccodion  of  elm.  L. 


Take  of  the  root  of  farfaparilla,  diced,  fix  ounces  ; di- 
ftillcd  water,  eight  pin:*.  Macerate  for  two  hours, 
with  an  heat  o(  about  195*;  then  take  out  the  root, 
and  bruife  it ; Vcturn  the  bruifed  root  to  the  liquor, 
and  ag  in  macerate  it  for  two  hour*.  Then,  the 
liquor  being  toiled  to  four  pints,  prefs  it  out,  and 
Aram.  , 

This  decision  i*>  an  article  in  very  common  ufe,  par- 
ticularly in  venereal  afiedions.  And  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  by  this  proeef*  the  medical  powers  of  the 
faifapurilla  nrc  fully,  cxtradled.  But  it  has  of  late  been 
much  queftioned,  whether  this  article  be  in  any  degree 
inti  tied  to  the  high  character  which  was  once  given 
of  it.  Some,  as  we  have  already  obfeived,  arc  even 
difpofed  to  deny  iis  poffeffing  any  medical  property 
whatever : but  the  general  opinion  is}  that  it  has  lome- 
what  of  a diaphoretic  efTc£l ; and  .this  ettett  is  more 
readily  obtained  when  it  is  exhibited  under  the  form 
ofdecodion  than  under  any  other. 


Take  of  the  frefh  inner  bark  of  elm,  bruifed,  four 
oupces ; diftillcd  water,  four  pint*.  Boil  to  two 
pints,  and  Itram. 

It  ha.  been  chtrrty,  if  not  entirely,  ondcr  this  form 
of  decoction,  that  the  elm  bark  has  been  omploved  for 
Lombating  thofe  cutaneous  cniptions  ogaiuft  which  it 
has  of  late  been  fo  highly  celebrated.  Any  experience 
which  we  have  had  of  it,  however,  in  ittua!  practice, 
by  no  means  confirms  the  very  favourable  account 
which  fome  have  given  of  its  ufc. 

Muttlagc  of fiarch.  L. 

Take  of  fiarch,  three  drams ; diftillcd  water,  one  pint. 
Rub  the  ditch,  hy  degrees  adding  ihe  diftillcd  wa- 
ter ; then  boil  it  a little  time. 

The  mucilage  thus  formed  of  ftarch  is  very  ufeful 
for  anfwering  thefe  purpofet  where  a glutinous  fub- 
ftancc  i,  required,  and  in  particular  it  it  ofte*  fucccla- 
fully  employed  under  the  iorm  of  glyftcr. 
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Com found  JrctSicn  of farfafarilta.  L. 

Take  of  the  root  of  farfaparilla,  Diced  and  bruifed,  fix 
3 ounces ; hark  of  the  root  of  (-(Tafras,  rafpioga  of 

guaiacum-wood,  liquorice  root,  bruifed,  of  each  one- 
ounce  ; Lark  of  the  root  of  meztrron,  three  drams ; 
diddled  water,  ten  pinta.  Macerate,  with  a gentle 
heat,  for  Dx  hours  s then  boil  it  down  to  fi-c  pinta, 
adding,  towards  the  end,  the  balk  of  the  Kiot  of  me- 
screen,  and  Drain  the  bjuor. 


Mue  lag  f of  gum  archie . 

Take  of  gum  arable,  powdered,  four  ounces  s boiling 
diftillcd  water,  eight  ouncet.  Rub  the  gum  with 
the  water  until  it  be  diifolved.  L. 

Take  of  gum  arabic,  beat  into  powder,  and  warm  wa- 
ter, each  equal  weight!.  Digeft,  and  frequently  ftir 
them  till  the  gum  be  diffalttd,  then  prcfl  the  folu- 
tion  though  linen.  £■ 
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depart-  It  Is  ver j neceffary.to  pafs  the  mucilage  through 
ticu* ukI  linen,  in  ordei  to  free  it  from  pieces  of  wood  and  other 
tempafi.  0,purj(jn|  which  always  adhere  to  the  gum  ; the  linen 

L t may  be  placed  in  a funnel. 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic  is  very  ufeful  in  many  ope- 
radons  in  pharmacy:  itisalfo  much  ufeJ  for  properties 
peculiar  to  thofe  fubftances  of  its  own  claf?,  and  of  all 
the  gums  it  Teems  to  be  the  pureft. 

Mucilage  of  gum  tragaianth.  E. 

390  Take  of  gum  tragacanth,  powdered,  one  ounce  ; hot 

water,  eight  ounces.  Macerate  twenty-four  hours  ; 
then  mix  them,  by  robbing  briOdy,  that  the  gum 
may  be  diffolvcd  ; and  prefs  the  mucilage  through 
linen  cloth. 

This  gum  is  more  difficultly  fallible  in  water  than 
gum  arabic,  and  Teems  to  be  confi  icrably  more  adhc- 
fire;  it  is  therefore  # filter  for  forming  troches,  and 
fucli  Like  purpofea.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  more 
peculiarly  what  has  been  called  a peitoral,  than  the 
other  gums;  but  this  does  not  fee m to  be  certainly 
founded.  This  mucilage  is  perhaps  preferable  to  the 
foregoing  in  thofe  operations  in  pharmacy  where  much 
tenacity  is  required  ; as  in  the  iufpcnfion  of  mercury, 
or  other  ponderous  bodies. 

Mucilage  of  quince  feed.  L. 

3f  1 Take  of  feeds  of  the  quince,  one  dram  ; diftilled  wa- 
ter, eight  ounces,  by  mrafure.  Boil  with  a flow 
fire  until  the  water  thickens ; then  pafs  it  through 
linen. 

Tbit  is  a plrafant  foft  mucilage,  of  a fame  what 
fwcetiih  tafte,  and  a light  a-jjreeable  fmell : in  thefc  re- 
fpe&s,  and  in  its  eafy  fallibility  in  water,  it  differs 
. from  the  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  to  which  fame 
have  fuppofed  it  fimiUr  ; it  has  another  difference,  to 
its  difad  vantage,  being  apt  Lo  grow  mouldy  in  keep- 
ing. 

Compound  infufon  of  gentian.  L. 

391  Take  of  the  root  of  gentian,  one  dram  ; frefh  outer- 

rind  of  lemons,  half  an  ounce  ; dried  outer  rind  of 
Seville  oranges,  one  dram  and  an  half..  Boiling  w*. 
ter,  1 2 ounces,  by  meafure.  Macerate  for  an  hour, 
and  drain. 

Bitter  infufon.  E. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  half  an  ounce  j dried  peel  of 
Seville  oranges,  one  dram  t coriander  feeds,  half  a 
dram  ; ptoof-fpirit,  four  ounces  ; water,  one  pound 
Firfl  pour  on  the  fpirit,  and  three  hours  thereafter 
add  the  water;  then  macerate  without  heat  for  a 
night,  and  ffrain. 

Thcfc  formulae  do  not  materially  differ.  That  of 
the  London  college  is  the  moil  expeditious  mode  of 
preparation  ; but  that  of  the  Edinburgh  college  pof- 
ieffes  other  advantages,  which  are  in  our  opinion  more 
than  fufficicnt  to  outweigh  that  cirrumfUnce. 

In  the  former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia the  water  was  dire&ed  to  be  boiling  : this  was  at 
leaft  unneceffary,  and  Was  probably  liable  to  the  ob- 
jc&ions  obferved  againft  deco&ions.  The  proof-fpirit 
u alfa  an  nfeful  addition  to  the  bitter  infufion,  as  it 
now  Hands  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  : betides 
that  it  ailifts  in  ciira&ing  the  refioous  pans,  and  pre- 
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ferving  the  infufion  from  fermentation,  It  communicates  Breparau 
an  agreeable  pungency  to  the  liquor.  To  anfwer  inT‘or;S 
fame  meafure  thtfe  intentions,  it  was  formerly  directed 
to  add  to  the  filtrated  liquor  a quantity  of  aromatic  * 

water.  This  was  certainly  a piece  of  very  bad  phar- 
macy; for,  betides  that  the  fpirit  in  this  preparation, 
when  diluted  with  the  water  of  the  infufion,  was  now 
no  longer  able  to  retain  the  fafptnded  matter,  it  would 
alfo  difpofe  the  infuliun  to  part  with  its  proper  extract 
tivc  matter ; and  in  this  way  the  retinous  matter  of  the 
aromatic  water,  and  the  gummy  parts  of  the  bi'ter 
infufion,  would  both  in  fame  degree  feparnte  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vcflcl.  By  the  formula  now  laid  down, 
the  infafion  contains  the  different  principles  of  the  in- 
gredients in  a manner  more  nearly  approaching  to  their 
natural  and  entire  date. 

Simple  infufon  of fenna.  L. 

Take  of  fenna,  an  ounce  and  a half ; ginger,  powder- 
cd,  one  dram  ; boiling  diftilled  water,  one  pint. 

Macerate  them  for  an  hour  in  a covered  vcflcl ; and 
the  liquor  being  cold,  ftrain  it. 

This,  although  a Ample,  is  a very  elegant  infufion 
of  fenna,  the  ginger  aiding  as  an  ufeful  corrigent. 

But  it  the  lenni  were  employed  to  the  quantity  of  a 
dram  and  an  half  or.  two  drams  only,  with  the  fame 
menttruum,  in  of  the  qr;antity  lure  ordered,  it 
would  be  a no  lefs  ufeful  medicine,  an#n.ight  be  em- 
ployed for  one  dofe,  as  it  is  bell  when  frefh.  Of  the 
prclent  infufion,  an  ounce  or  two  is  a fufficicnt  dofe. 

7 artariued  infufon  of fenna.  L. 

Take  of  fenna,  one  ounce  and  a half ; coriander  feeds,  39^. 
bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ; cry  flab  of  tartar,  two  drams; 
diftilled  water,  one  pint.  Diffolve  the  cryltals  of 
tartar  by  boiling  in  the  water ; then  pour  the  water, 
as  yet  Inuling,  on  the  fenna  and  feeds.  Macerate 
for  an  hour  in  a covered  veffel,  and, ftrain  when 
cold. 

In  the  laft  edition  of  the  London  pharmacopeia 
this  had  the  n ine  of  infufum  fenna  commune. 

Formerly  an  alkaltne  fait  was  ufed  in  the  infufian  of 
fenna  infteai  of  the  acid  one  here  directed.  The  firfl 
was  fuppofed  to  promote  the  operation  of  the  medi- 
cine, by  fuperaddiag  a degrefe  of  purgative  virtue  of 
its  own,  and  by  enabling  the  water  to  extract  fame* 
what  more  from  the  capital  ingredient  than  it  would 
be  capable  of  doing  by  rtfclf ; while  acids  were  alleged 
to  have  rather  a contrary  cffcA.  Experience,  how- 
ever,  his  fufficiently  ffiown,  that  alkaline  fait*  incrcafe 
the  offenfiveuefs  of  the  fapna,  while  crylUU  of  tartar 
cunfi  IcraMy  improve  the  colour  of  the  infufion,  and 
likewife  render  the  Caffe  to  feme  perfons  lefs  d:fa/ree- 
arilc.  Soluble  tartar  fhould  feem  a good  ingredient  to 
thefe  kinds  of  lompofition*,  as  it  not  only  improves 
the  tafte,  but  promotes  the  purgative  virtue  of  the 
medicine  : this  addition  alfo  re  mien  the  infufion  left 
apt  to  gripe,  or  occafion  flatulencies. 

/nfifon  of  tamarinds  with  fenna . E. 

Take  of  tamarinds,  fix  drams;  cryftals  of  tartar,  fenna, 
each  one  dram ; coriander  feeds,  half  a dram  ; brown 
fugarcatidv,  half  an  ounce;  boiling  water,  eight 
ounces.  Macerate  in  a dofe  earthen  veffel  which 
ha#  sot  beta  vitrified  with  lead  j Sir  the  liquor  now 

an& 
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and  then,  and  after  it  ha*  flood  four  hours  drain  it. 
It  may  &lfo  be  made  with  double,  triple,  dec.  the 
quantity  of  fenna. 

Both  this  and  the  former  infufions  might  be  made 
with  cold  water.  By  this  means  the  aromatic  quality 
qf  the  coriander  feeds  would  probably  be  extracted  in 
a more  perfeii  tbtc  ; but  the  cryllals  of  tartar  are  fo 
difficultly  folubic  in  cohl  water,  that  for  extempora- 
neous ufe  it  is  in  foQie  meafure  neceffary  to  prepare 
them  in  the  manner  here  directed.  It  is  not  indeed 
probable,  that  when  fnch  foluble  matters  a*  acids  and 
fugar  are  prefented  to  water,  the  water  lhall  be  able  to 
cxirad  fuch  a quantity  of  the  finer  volatile  part  of 
aromatics  as  to  afford  any  coaliderable  flavour  to  the 
liq  uor.  Where  an  aromatic  is  required,  we  would 
therefore  propofe,  that  fomc  agreeable  aromatic  water 
fhould  be  mixed  with  the  liquor  immediately  before 
f wallowing  it ; or  that  a quantity  of  aromatic  oil  fhould 
be  incorporated  with  the  cold  infulion  by  menus  of 
gum,  01  a part  of  the  fugar  which  might  be  referved 
for  that  purpofe.  It  is  a very  ncccffary  caution  uot 
to  make  this  infufion  in  vefieto  glazed  with  lead,  other- 
wife  the  acid  might  corrode  the  le*d,  and  communicate 
its  poifonous  effects  to  the  infulion. 

Both  thefc  infufions  are  mild  and  ufcful  purges;  the 
latter  in  particular  is  excellently  fuited  for  delicate 
Anmachs,  at  the  fame  tjrae  that  it  is  very  much  ealcu- 
fcted  for  febrilfe  and  other  acute  difelfcs.  it  is  ob- 
fcrvable,  that  fugar  added  to  neutral  falts  rather  in- 
crcafes  than  diminifhc*  their  naufeoufnefs ; but  when 
tiled  along  with  an  acid,  fuch  as  tamarinds;  or  a fait 
wherein  the  acid  predominates,  as  in  cryftals  of  tartar, 
it  is  found  very  much  to  improve  their  taite.  The 
acid  in  this  infulion,  or  rather  the  combination  of  acid 
and  fweet,  arc  found  to  cover  the  tall c of  the  fenna 
very  cffedually : the  aromatic  fervea  alfo  the  fame 
puipofe,  but  would  pci bups  l>e  better  applied  in  the 
way  above  propofed. 

lnfujion  of  the  rofe . L. 

396  Take  of  red  rofe -buds,  the  heels  being  cut  off,  half  an 
ounce  ; vitriolic  acid,  diluted,  three  drams  ; boiling 
diilillcd  water,  two  pints  and  a half;  double-refined 
fugar,  one  ounce  and  a half.  To  the  water,  flrlt 
pouted  on  the  petals  in  a glafi  veffel,  add  the  diluted 
vitr.olic  acid,  and  macerate  for  half  an  hour.  Strain 
the  liquor  when  cold,  and  add  the  fugar. 

Jnfu/tm,  commonly  called  tin  Hurt  of  roftx.  £. 

Take  of  red  rofe*,  dried,  one  ounce ; boiling  water, 
five  pounds  ; vitriolic  acid,  one  dram  ; white  fugar, 
two  ouuces.  Macerate  the  rofes  with  the  boiling 
water  iu  an  ungUzed  veffel  four  hours ; then  having 
poured  on  the  acid,  drain  the  liquor,  aod  add  the 
fugar. 

Some  have  dire&ed  the  vitriolic  acid  to  be  dropped 
upon  the  rofes  before  the  water  is  put  to  them-t  but 
this  method  is  certainly  faulty  ; for  fach  of  the  rofes 
as  this  cauftic  liquor  falls  on  undiluted  will  be  burnt 
up  by  it,  and  have  their  texture  dedroyed.  Others 
have  made  an  infulion  of  the  rofes  in  water  ffrft,  and 
then  added  the  acid,  from  an  appreheufioo,  that  if  this 
acid  be  added  to  the  water,  it  would  weaken  iu  power 
ss  a rucuilruum  ; but  whatever  the  acid  fpirit  will 
hinder  the  water  from  extracting,  it  mult  precipitate 
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if  added  aft -rw arc! a ; though,  in  this  preparation,  thePI*PMV 
vitriolic  scid  heirs  fo  fmall  a proportion  to  the  water, 
that  its  effefts  in  this  refped  will  be  very  little;  tad^aS; 
it  appears  to  be  of  little  confequencc  which  of  the  two  — y ■ t 
ways  be  followed,  only  that  by  the  above  formula  the 
vcffels  are  expofed  a fhorter  time  to  the  aftioo  of  the 
acid.  The  ininfion  fhould  be  made  in  a glafs  or  done- 
ware  vcfTel,  rather  than  a glazed  earthen  one  ; for  the 
acid  will  be  apt  to  corrode  the  glazing  of  the  latter. 

This  infufion  is  of  an  elegant  red  colour,  and  makes 
a very  grateful  addition  to  juleps  in  hasmorrhagies,  and 
in  all  cafes  which  require  mild  coolers  and  fubaffrin- 
gents.  It  is  fometime;  taken  with  bolufes  or  elec- 
tuaries of  the  hark,  and  likewife  make*  a good  gargle. 

But  although  in  our  pharmacopoeias  it  his  its  name 
from  the  rofes,  yet  its  virtues  are  to  be  afcribcd  chiefly, 
or  perhaps  solely,  to  the  vitriolic  acid. 

Infujim  of  rhubarb,  E. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  ; boiling  water,  eight- 
ounces  ; fpirituous  cinnamon  water,  oae  ounce.  Ma- 
cerae  the  rhubarb  in  a plals  veffel  with  the  boiling 
water  for  a night  1 then  iuving  added  the  cranaimja. 
water,  drain  the  liquor. 

In  this  infulion  cold  water  might  perhaps  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage  ; we  alfo  objedt  to  the  fpiritu- 
ous cinnamon-water  on  the  fame  grounds  as  we  did 
before  to  the  aromatic  water  io  the  bitter  infufroo  of 
the  former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

This,  however,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  bell  prepara- 
tions of  rhubarb  when  defigned  as  a purgative  ; water 
extracting  its  virtue  more  effectually  than  cither  vinous 
or  fpirituous  menftrua.  In  this  refpect  rhubarb  differs 
from  moft  of  the  other  vegetable  cathartics ; sod  we 
think  the  London  college  might  have  given  it  a place 
in  their  pharmacopoeia  as  well  as  the  wine  or  tintture  * 
of  rhubarb. 

Ume-water, 

Take  of  quicklime,  half  a pound  ; boiling  diffilled 
water,  twelve  pints.  Mix,  and  fet  it  afide  in  a 
covered  veffel  for  an  hour;  then  pour  off  the  liquor, 
which  keep  in  a dofe  veffel.  L. 

Take  half  a pound  of  frcfhburnt  quicklime,  put  it  in- 
to an  earthen  veffel,  and  gradually  fprinkle  on  it 
four  ounces  of  water,  keeping  the  veffel  (hut  while 
the  lime  grows  hot  and  falls  into  powder ; then  pour 
on  it  twelve  pounds  of  water,  and  mix  the  lime 
thoroughly  with  the  water  by  ffirring.  After  the 
lime  has  fubfided  renew  the  ffirring ; aud  let  this 
be  done  about  ten  times,  always  keeping  the  veffel 
fhut  (during  the  ebullition),  that  the  acccfs  of  the 
air  may  be  the  more  effectually  prevented.  Laftly, 
let  the  water  be  filtered  through  paper  placed  in  a 
funnel  dofe  fhut  at  its  top ; and  it  mull  be  kept  in 
very  dofe  vcffels.  E. 

The  realoa  of  adding  the  water  by  degrees  to  the 
lime  is,  that  when  poured  on  at  once  it  reduces  the 
external  part  to  a kind  of  muddy  fubffance,  or  foft 
paffe,  which  in  fomc  meafure  defends  the  internal  part 
from  being  aded  on  by  the  water.  It  docs  not  appear 
that  the  different  proportions  of  water  in  the  two 
above  prcfcriptions  occaiiun  any  fcnfible  difference  in 
the  llicngth  of  the  product : the  quicklime  is  far  frous 
yielding  all  iu  folubic  parts  io  either  proportion  ; the 
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Piqw»»-  remainder  giving  * ftrong  Imprecation  to  many  frefh 
quantities  of  water,  though  not  fo  ftrong  a6  to  the  firft. 

' The  caution  of  keeping  the  water  in  elofe-ftopped  veffeb 
t— -y-  ■ - ought  to  be  ftriAIy  attended  to ; for  in  open  one*  the 
calcareous  matter  dilTolved  in  the  liquor  foon  begins  to 
frparate,  and  forms  a white  cruft  on  the  furfkce.  This 
cruft  is  not  of  a faline  nature,  as  fome  hare  imagined  ; 
but  an  infipid  earth,  no  longer  mifciLle  with  watery 
liquois.  The  theory  of  the  production  of  this  earth 
will  be  eifilr  underftood  from  what  we  hare  faid  on 
the  article  Fixio  Air.  The  reparation  firrf  takes 
place  at  the  furface,  a«  being  the  pure,  immediately  ap- 
plied to  the  common  air.  As  long  a3  the  cruft  re- 
mains entire,  the  dofenefs  of  its  texture  fo  excludes 
the  air,  that  the  reft  of  the  matter  ftill  remains  im- 
pregnated with  lime ; but  when  this  pellicle  is  broken 
1 y any  means,  it  foon  finks  to  the  bottom,  and  ex- 
po fes  a new  (surface  lor  thd  feparatiou  of  the  lime.  In 
this  way  a fucccifion  of  crufts  and  precipitations  are 
■formed,  till  the  whole  of  the  once  cauftic  and  foluble 
quicklime  is  now  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  in 
the  Hate  of  a mild  infoluhle  earth,  leaving  the  water 
perfeffly  infipid. 

The  formation  of  thefe  crufts,  and  their  fucccffive 
'precipitations,  are  owing  to  the  abforption  of  fixed 
air,  or  aerial  acid,  from  the  atmofpherc;  and  the  mild 
•ofolublc  ftate  of  thefe  precipitations  is  alfo  owing  to 
the  fame  caufe. 

The  diftilled  water  recommended  by  the  London 
college  is  certainly  preferable  to  common  fountain  wa- 
ter ; tbc  purity  of  which  can  rarely  be  depended  on. 

Lime-water  has  been  thought  of  great  ferrice  in 
ferofuhnu  complaints ; but  perhaps  on  no  very  good 
foundation.  It  h.is  alfo  been  ufed  both  internally  and 
externally  for  various  affection*  of  the  (kin.  It  feema 
to  be  very  confiderably  aftringem,  and  has  been  ufeful 
in  fome  kinds  of  alvine  fluxes,  in  diabetes,  Iqpcorrhcra, 
and  in  fundry  other  diforders  proceeding  from  a laxity 
cr  debility  of  tbc  folids. 

Its  more  common  ufe  is  in  affe&inns  of  the  ftomaeh 
accompanied  with  acidiry  aqd  flatulence.  For  which 
left  complaint,  the  mild  or  aerated  earths  are  lefs 
prop«*r,  o«  account  of  the  feparatiou  of  air  on  their 
meeting  with  an  acid  in  the  ftomaeh.  Lime-wa- 
ter is  alfo  capable  of  drffolving  mucus  ; and  may  there- 
fore be  ufed  where  a redundance  of  the  inteftinal  mu- 
ons afford*  a nidus  for  worms,  or  gives  rife  to  other 
complaints.  It  has  alfo  been  found,  that  lime-water 
injected  into  the  anus  immediately  kills  afearides.  The 
lithontriptic  powers  of  lime-water  feem  at  prefent  to 
be  much  doubted.  Lime-water  is  given  in  dofes  pro- 
portioned to  the  nature  of  the  complaints  ; in  fome 
cafes,  as  in  diabetes, .it  may  be  given  in  divided  por- 
tions to  tbc  extent  of  two  quatts  a-day  It  is  ufed 
externally  for  walking  what  are  railed  foal  or  il f cotuB- 
tun  d nicer i ; it  it  alfo  inje&cd  into  the  vagina  and  other 
parts  affc ded  with  preternatural  difeharges  from  laxity. 

The  ufe  ot  time -water  in  feurvy  is  very  doubtful. 

Vinegar  of  f quills. 


391  Take  of  fquiUs,  dried,  one  pound  ; vinegsr,  fix  pints*; 
proof- fpirit,  half  a pint.  Macerate  the  fquitls  in 
•the  vinegar,  with  a gentle  heat,  in  -fhgLls  vrflel, 
im  four-mod- twenty  hours  ; then  prefs  out  tbc  li- 
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quor,  and  fet  it  by  that  the  feces  may  fdbfide  : laft-  Pttpara- 
ly,  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  the  fpirit.  L.1"***  “f1 
Take  of  dried  root  of  fquills,  two  ounces;  diftilled 

vinegar,  two  pounds  and  a half ; rectified  (pint  ,,r 

of  wine,  three  ounces.  Macerate  the  fquills  with 
the  vinegar  eight  days ; then  prefo  out  the  vinegar, 
to  which  add  the  fpirit ; and  when  the  feces  have 
fubfided,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  is. 

Vinegar  of  fquills  is  a medicine  of  great  antiquity  ; 
we  find  in  a treatife  attributed  to  Galen,  an  account 
of  its  preparation,  and  of  many  parti,  uLr  virtues  then 
if  ribed  to  it.  It  is  a very-  powerfu.  ftimulani,  peri- 
ent,  and  what  is  called  an  attenuant  oi  tenacious  juices  ; 
and  hence  it  is  frequently  ufed,  with  great  (ucccfa, 
in  diforders  of  the  breaft  occafioned  by  a load  of  thick 
phlegm,  and  for  promoting  urine  in  hydropic  cafes. 

'Hie  dofe  of  this  medicine  is  from  a dram  to  half  an 
ounce:  where  crudities  abound  in  the  firft  pilL^es,  it 
may  be  piveu  at  firll  in  a larger  dofe,  to  evacuate  them 
by  vomiting.  It  is  mult  conveniently  exhibited  along 
with  cinnamon,  or  oth^r  agreeable  aromatic  waters, 
which  prevent  the  naufea  it  would  otherwife,  even  in 
fmall  dofes,  be  apt  to  occafioo.  . 

dramatic  vinegar,  Suec.  • 

Take  of  tops  of  rofemary,  leaves  of  frge,  each  four  40^1 
ounces;  flowers  ot  lavender,  two  oun  cs ; cloves 
two  drams  ; vinegar,  eight  pounds.  Macerate  for 
four  days,  exprefs  the  liquor,  and  drain  it. 

This  may  be  confidered  as  an  elegant  improvement 
of  what  had  formerly  a place  in  the  foreign  phrrma- 
copcehs,  under  the  title  of  acetum prophjlatiicum,  which 
contained  not  only  the  prefent  articles,  but  alfo  a con* 
f ufed  farrago  of  others,  as  wormwood,  rue,  garlic^ 
cinnamon.  Sc c. 

It  is  faid,  that  during  the  plague  at  Marseilles,  four 
perfons,  by  the  ufe  of  tbc  acetum  propbyla&icum  as  a 
prefervative,  attended,  unhurt,  multitudes  oi  thole  who 
were  infe&cd  : that  under  colour  of  thofc  fervices,  they 
rubbed  both  the  lick  and  the  -lead  : and  that  one  o-  them 
being  afterwards  apprehended,  faved  himfeh  from  the 
gallows  by  difeovering  the  remedy.  The  preparation 
was  hence  called  Vinaigrc  dts  quatre  yolettfs  ; “ The 
vinegar  of  the  four  thieves."  It  is  not  to  he  doubted 
that  vinegar,  impregnated  with  antifeptic  vegetables,, 
will  contribute  greatly  to  prevent  th  effects  of  con- 
tagious air  And  in  the  prefent  aromatic  vinegar  we 
have  a ftrongcr  and  Letter  impregnation,  than  from  the 
numerous  articles  which  were  before  employee;.  We 
are  far,  however,  from  imagining  that  it  will  be  able 
to  counteract  the  contagion  of  tbc  plague  : Lot  it  may. 
on  different  occ-fions  be  more  powciful  than  vinegar* 
in  its  Ample  (late,  for  impregnating  with  antifeptic  va« 
pours  the  chambers  of  the  lick. 

Vinegar  of  rafts.  Suec. 

Take  of  the  flowers  of  red  rofes  dred,  any  quantity; 
add  to  them  twelve  rimes  tiicir  weight  of  vinegar. 

Macerate  for  four  days,  and  drain  through  paper. 

This  has  been  chiefly  ufed  for  embrocating  the  head 
and  temples  in  fome  kinds  of  beadach,  &c.  in  which 
•it  has  now  and  then  i>crn  of  icrvicc.  It  h£^io  been 
ufed  for  certain  cafes  of  ophthalmia,  but  before  it 
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can  be  applied  to  the  eye a,  it  will  in  general  require  to 
be  diluted  with  water. 

Phugar  of  had.  Succ. 


4«*a  Take  of  litharge,  triturated,  half  a pound ; vinegar, 
two  pounds.  Digeft  them  together,  frequently 
ftirring  the  mixture  with  a wooden  rod,  till  the 
colour  of  blue  p*per  be  not  changed  by  the  vinegar  ; 
preferve  for  ufc  the  clear  liquor  which  is  above  the 
frdiment. 

This  liquor  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  fohit'ona  of  fu- 
gar  of  lead,  or  acctated  cerufe,  as  it  is  now  called.  It  is 
only  ufedextertially  againff  cutaneous  eruptions,  rednefs, 
inflammations,  & c.  But  even  in  thef:  cafes  fome  think 
it  is  not  void  of  danger  : and  it  is  alleged,  that  there 
fcre  examples  of  its  continued  ufe  having  occafioncd 
f undry  ill  confequences.  Of  this,  however,  we  are  very 
doubtful.  But  by  means  of  the  acetattd  cerufc  every 
purpofe  to  he  anfwered  by  tins  may  be  sccompldhed. 
This  liquor  differs  only  in  the  proportions  from  the 
water  of  actlated  litharge  of  the  London  pharmaco- 
poeia. 

lrutegaf  6f  cohbkum.  Refs. 

403  Take  of  the  recent  root  of  colchicum  cut  into  dices, 
one  ounce  ; vinegar,  one  pound.  Macerate  w.*th  a 
gentle  heat  for  two  days : then  ftraiu  after  flight 
txpreflion. 

Although  in  our  pharmacopoeias  a place  he  given  to 
the  oxymel  and  fyrup  of  colchicum,  both  of  which  are 
formed  from  the  vinegar,  yet  the  vinegar  itfclf  is  not 
directed  to  be  kept  in  its  feparate  ftate  : under  this 
form,  however,  it  may  often  be  employed  with  advao- 
*agc. 

Infufion  of  Peruvian  lari.  Suec. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  bruited,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 
river  water,  boiling,  a pound  and  a half.  Digeft 
for  two  hours,  (halting  the  veffcl  frequently  ; then 
drain  the  liquor  with  txpreflion. 

The  Peruvian  bark,  as  we  have  already  had  occafioo 
to  obferve,  gives  out  its  medical  properties  to  water 
not  lefs  readily  in  the  way  of  infufion  than  of  decn&ion. 
And  in  th  • former,  the  extractive  matter  la  even  more 
in  a date  of  folution.  An  infufion,  however,  not  only 
• more  elegant,  but  flronger  than  the  prefent,  might 
be  obtained,  from  employing  cold  inftead  of  boiling 
water,  and  from  continuing  the  maceration  for  a great- 
er length  of  time.  But  in  whatever  manner  it  be  form- 
ed, an  infufion  will  often  lit  on  the  (tomach,  when 
the  bark  either  in  fubftance  or  dccoAion  cannot  be  re- 
tained. 


Ter-woter.  Suec. 


405  Take  of  tar  two  pounds ; water,  one  gallon.  Stir 
them  ftrongly  together  with  a wooden  rod  ; and 
after  Handing  to  fettle  for  twelve  hours,  pour  off 
the  water  for  ufe. 

Tar-water  has  lately  been  recommended  to  the  world 
as  a certain  and  fafe  medicine  in  almoft  aH  difeafes  ; 
a flow  yet  effe&ual  alterative  in  cahexics,  feurvies, 
chlorotic,  hyftcrical,  hypochondriacal,  and  other  chro- 
nical cqpdpbints ; and  a fudden  remedy  in  acute  di* 
Ac/npera  which  demand  immediate  relief,  as  pleuritic?, 
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peripneumoaics,  the  Cmall-pox,  Iftd  all  kinds  of  fevers  Prepm- 
in  general.  The  medicine,  though  certainly  far  infe  t‘<m,“J 
rior  to  the  character  that  has  been  given  of  it,  is  doubt- ti 
lefs  in  many  cafes  of  confnlcrable  utility  1 it  fcntibly  ‘ a ■ ■ -f 
raifes  the  pulfe  ; and  occafions  fome  contiderable  eva- 
cuation, generally  by  perfpiration  or  urine,  though 
fomctur.es  by  (tool  or  vomit.  Hence  it  is  fuppofed  to 
a6t  by  increating  the  vis  vitae,  and  enabling  nature  to 
expel  the  mor'.utic  humours. 

We  (hall  hercinfert.  from  the  firft  public  recommend- 
er  of  this  liquor  ( Bifliop  Berkeley),  fome  obfervationi 
on  the  manuer  of  ufing  it.  “ Tar-water,  when  right, 
is  not  paler  than  Preach,  nor  deeper  coloured  thaa 
Spantfh,  white  wine,  and  full  as  dear  ; if  there  be  not 
a fpirit  very  fcntibly  perceived,  in  drinking,  you  may 
conclude  the  tar  water  is  not  good.  It  may  be  drank 
either  cold  or  warm.  In  colics,  I take  it  to  be  beff 
warm.  As  to  the  quantity,  in  common  chronical  in. 
difpofitions,  a pint  a-day  may  fufficc,  taken  on  an 
empty  ftomach,  at  two  or  four  times,  v.z.  night  and 
morning,  and  about  two  hours  after  dinner  and  break- 
faff  : more  may  be  taken  by  flronger  ftomach*.  But 
thofe  who  labour  under  great  and  inveterate  maladies, 
moil  drink  a greater  quantity,  at  leaf!  a quart  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Ail  of  this  clafs  muff  have  much 
padence  and  perseverance  in  the  ufe  of  this,  as  well  as 
of  all  other  toed  cine;,  which,  though  fure,  muff  yet 
in  the  nature  ot  this  gs  be  flow  in  the  cure  of  invete- 
tcrate  chronical  diforders.  In  acute  cafes,  fevers  of 
all  kinds,  it  muff  be  drank  in  bed  warm,  and  in  £reat 
quantity  (the  fever  fttU  enabling  the  patient  to  drink)* 
perhaps  a pint  every  hour,  which  I jliave  known  to 
work  furprifing  cures.  But  it  works  fo  quick,  and 
gives  fuch  fpirits,  that  the  patients  often  think  them- 
fclves  cured  Lefore  the  fever  has  quite  left  them.’' 
Notwithstanding  thefc  encomiums,  tar- water  feema 
to  be  faff  loting  its  reputation.  It  is  not  probable  that 
water  can  take  up  any  of  the  more  a&ive  principles  of 
the  tar } and  it  would  perhaps  he  more  convenient  to 
feparate  its  acid  by  diftillation,  and  mix  it  with  water 
occafionally  : for  it  is  pretty  certain,  that  the  water 
9*n  only  take  up  the  acid  of  the  tar,  perhaps  charged 
with  a very  fmall  quantity  of  oily  matter  in  the  ftate 
of  an  acid  foap. 

DecoQion  of  catechu.  Geo; 

Take  of  catechu,  three  drams  ( fpring-water,  two  4^ 
pounds  : boil  it  to  one  pound  ; and  add  to  the  drain- 
ed liquor,  of  fyrup  of  quinces,  three  ouocea. 

This  deco&ion  may  be  contidered  as  nearly  fimilar 
to  the  dcco&um  japonicum,  and  decod  urn  terras  ja- 
ponic* of  the  former  editions  of  our  pharmacopoeia: 
and  like  thefe  it  will  be  founds  a very  agreeable  and 
ufeful  medicine  in  fluxes  that  are  not  critical  or  fymp-  . 
tomatfc,  and  in  a weak  lax  ftate  of  the  inteftincs.  A 
fpoonful  or  two  may  be  taken  crery  hour,  or  oftener : 
thus  managed,  it  produces  much  better  cffr&a  than  if 
larger  dofes  are  given  at  once.  But  for  extrading  the 
powers  of  the  catechu,  boiling  is  not  rrquifitc.  By 
Ample  infufion  in  wand  water,  all  its  a&ivc  parts  are 
aeadily  and  completely  diffolved.  It  may  in  this  man- 
ner alfo  be  readily  united  with  cinnamon  or  other  aro- 
matic!. And  an  infufum  japonicum  is,  we  think,  a 
formula  juflly  in  titled  to  a place  sa  our  pharmacopeias. 
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Chap.  XX.  Medicated  Wines. 

The  original  intention  of  medicated  wines  was, 
4^7  that  medicines,  which  were  to  be  continued  for  a 
length  of  time,  might  be  taken  in  the  mod  familiar 
and  agreeable  form  ; by  this  means  a coutfe  of  rente- 
dies  was  complied  with,  notwithstanding  the  repug- 
nance and  aversion  which  the  fick  often  manifeft  to 
tbofc  di redly  furnished  from  the  /hop*  ; and  hence 
the  inferior  fort  of  people  had  their  medicated  alea. 
Neverthelcfs,  as  vinous  liquors  excellently  extract  the 
virtues  of  feveral  Am  plea,  and  are  not  ill  fitted  for 
keeping,  they  have  been  employed  as  officinal  roen- 
flrua  alfo  ; and  fubftancee  of  the  grcatefl  efficacy  are 
fruited  in  this  form.  As  compounds  of  water  and  in. 
flammable  fpirit,  they  take  up  fuch  parti  of  vegetables 
and  animals  as  arc  foluble  in  thofe  liquors;  though 
mod  of  them  abound  at  the  fame  time  with  a mucila- 
ginous or  vifeous  fubflancc,  which  renders  them  lefs 
effectual  menilrua  than  purer  mixtures  of  water  and 
fpirit.  They  contain  likevife  a fubtile  acid,  which 
fomewhat  further  obflrudU  their  action  on  certain  ve- 
getable and  animal  matters;  hut  enables  them,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  quantity,  to  diflblve  fome  bodies  of  the 
metallic  kind,  and  thus  impregnate  themfelvet  with 
the  corroborating  virtues  of  fteel,  the  alterative  and 
emetic  powers  of  antimony,  and  the  noxious  qualities 
of  lead. 

To  all  the  medicated  wines,  after  they  have  been 
(trained,  you  may  add  about  one-twentieth  their  quan- 
tity of  proof  fpirit,  to  pteferve  them  from  fermenta- 
tion. They  may  be  conveniently  kept  in  the  fame 
kind  of  glafs  bottles  that  wines  generally  arc  for  com- 
mon ufes,  which  fhould  like  wife  be  coikcd  with  the 
fame  care. 

Wine  of  aloes.  L. 

408  Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  eight  ounces;  white  canella, 
commonly  called  winter's  bark,  two  ounces;  Spa- 
nilh  white  wine,  fix  pints ; proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 
- l’owdcr  the  aloes  and  white  canella  feparatcly  ; when 
mixed,  pour  on  them  the  wine  and  fpirit  : after- 
wards dtgeft  for  fourteen  days,  now  and  then  Dis- 
king them  ; laftly,  drain.  It  will  not  be  araifs  to 
mix  white  fand,  cleanfcd  from  impurities,  with  the 
powder,  in  order  to  prevent  the  moiftcnedalocafrem 
gating  into  lumps. 

Aloetic  wins,  or  /acred  tindure.  E. 

Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  one  ounce ; lcfTcr  carda- 
mom feeds,  ginger,  each  one  dram ; Spanifh  white 
wine,  two  pounds.  Digtft  for  feven  days,  dining 
row  and  then,  and  afterwards  drain. 

This  medicine  has  long  been  in  great  eftcem,  not 
only  as  a cathartic,  hut  likewife  as  a flitmilus ; the 
wine  diffolving  all  thtft  part  of  the  aloes  in  which  thefe 
qualities  rt-fide,  a portion  only  of  the  Icfa  aftire  refi- 
nous  matter  being  left.  The  aromatic  ingredients  are 
rdded  to  warm  the  medicine,  and  fomewhat  alleviate 
the  ill  flavour  of  the  aloes  : white  can  r lla,  or  cloves,  are 
laid,  among  numerous  materials  that  have  been  tried, 
to  anfwcr  this  er.d  the  mofl  fticccfsfuUy ; hence  the 
intredudion  of  the  former  of  thefe  into  the  formula  of 
the  London  college. 
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The  faered  tin&ore  appears  from  long  experience  to  Prefara- 
be  a medicine  of  excellent  fcrvicc  in  languid,  phleg- 
mitic  habits,  not  only  for  cleanfing  the  prim*  vi*,J^2^° 
but  likewife  for  Simulating  the  folids,  warming  the  •— y— -f 
habit,  promoting  or  exciting  the  uterine  purgations, 
and  the  haemorrhoid*!  flux.  The  dofe,  as  a purgative, 
is  from  one  to  two  ounces  or  more.  It  may  be  intro, 
duced  into  the  habit,  fo  as  to  be  produ&ive  of  excel, 
lent  efie&s,  as  an  alterant,  hy  giving  it  in  fmall  dofes, 
at  proper  intervals  : thus  managed,  it  does  not  for  a 
confiderable  time  operate  remarkably  by  fiool  ; but  at 
length  proves  purgative,  and  occafions  a lax  habit  of 
much  longer  continuance  than  that  produced  by  the 
other  common  cathartics. 

Bitter  tome.  E. 

Take  of  root  of  gentian,  half  an  ounce : Peruvian  409 
bark,  one  ounce  ; Seville  orange-peel,  dried,  two 
drams ; white  canella,  one  dram  ; proof  fpirit,  four 
ounces;  Spanifh  white- wine,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Firft  pour  on  the  fpirit,  after  twenty-four  hours  add 
the  wine  ; then  macerate  for  three  days,  and  drain. 

This  wine  is  intended  to  fupply  the  place  of  the 
Aomachic  finflurc,  as  it  was  formerly  called.  The 
wine  is  a menftruum  fully  capable  of  extracting  the 
active  powers  of  the  different  ingredients ; and  it  top- 
plies  us  with  a very  ufeful  and  elegant  ftomachic  me- 
dicine, anfwering  the  purpofea  intended  much  better 
than  the  celebrated  elixir  of  Van  Helmont,  and  other 
unchcmical  and  uncertain  preparations,  which  had  for- 
merly a place  in  our  pharmacopceias. 

Wine  of  antimony.  L. 

Take  of  vitrified  antimony,  powdered,  one  ounce  j 
Spanifh  white  wine,  a pint  and  an  half.  Digcft  for 
twelve  days,  frequently  (baking  the  veil'd,  and  filter 
the  wine  through  paper. 

Antimonial  tuine.  E. 

Take  of  glafs  of  antimony,  finely  powdered,  one  4 
ounce  ; Spanifh  white  wine,  fifteen  ounces.  Ma- 
cerate for  three  days,  ftirring  them  now  and  then, 
and  afterwards  drain  thr  liquor  through  piper. 

However  carefully  the  fettling  and  decantation  are 
performed,  the  filtration  of  the  wine  through  paper 
appears  to  be  ncceflary,  left  fomc  of  the  finer  parts  of 
the  glafs  fhould  chance  to  remain  fufpended  in  fub- 
ftance.  It  is  not  here,  as  in  mod  other  wines  and 
tinchires,  where  the  matter  left  undiffolvcd  by  the  men- 
ftruum is  of  little  confequence  ; the  antimonial  glafs, 
after  the  a&ion  of  the  wine,  continues  as  virulent  as 
ever,  and  capable  of  impregnating  frefh  parcels  of  the 
liquor  as  ftrongly  a*  the  firft,  and  this,  in  appearance, 
inexhauftibly.  After  thirty  repeated  iufufions,  it  has 
been  found  fcarce  fenfibiy  diminifhed  in  weight. 

The  antimonial  wine  pofTcfTcs  the  whole  virtues  of 
that  mineral,  and  may  be  fo  dofed  and  managed  as  to 
perform  all  that  can  be  effe&cd  by  any  antimonial  pre- 
paration ; with  this  advantage,  that  as  the  active  part 
of  the  antimony  is  here  already  diffolved  and  rendered 
mifvible  with  the  animal  fluids,  its  operation  is  more 
certain.  Given  from  ten  to  fifty  or  fixty  drops,  it 
generally  alls  as  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic  ; in  lar- 
ger dofes,  as  a diuretic  and  cathartic  ; while  three  or 
four  drams  prove  for  the  mofl  part  violently  emetic. 
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Pi  rpara-  It  has  been  chiefly  ufed  with  this  laft  intention,  in 

Co  wifi*.  ^omc  maniacal  and  apoplc&ic  cafe* ; ^nd  hence  it 
gained  the  name  of  emetic  •wine, 

k— ■> /■— -*  The  quantity  of  the  regulinc  part  mull,"  however, 

vary  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  aek!  matter  in 
different  wines,  arid  the  operation  of  the  medicine  mult 
-n  be  thereby  lefs  certain  in  decree  ; the  vitrum  is  pre- 
feiable  to  the  crocu*  for  making  this  preparation.  See 
the  different  preparation*  of  Antimony. 

Wine  of  tartarrzeJ  antimony.  L. 

41*  Take  of  tartarixed  antimony,  two  fcniples ; boiling 
diftilled  water,  two  ounces;  Spanifti  white  wine, 
eight  ounce*  ; dKTolvc  the  tartarized  antimony  in 
the  boilmg  diftilled  water,  and  add  the  wine. 

Wine  of  antimenial  tartar.  E. 

Take  of  antimonial  tartar,  commonly  called  emetic  tar - 
lor,  twenty  four  grains ; and  diffolve  it  in  a pound 
of  Spanilh  white  wine. 

Watery  folutions  of  emetic  tartar,  on  (landing,  pre- 
cipitate a part  which  is  lefs  completely  in  a falinc  (late  ; 
by  this  it. cans,  and  efpecia'ly  if  the  folulion  be  not 
fhaken  before  ufing  it,  the  dofe  of  that  medicine  if 
fomewhat  ambiguous : in  the  above  formula,  the  acid 
matter  of  the  wine  increafes  the  faline  date  of  the  an- 
timony, and  therefore  its  fo!ubility,  whereby  the  ope- 
ration of  the  mcdic.ne  is  more  certain,  and  in  many 
cafes  more  powerful.  From  the  certainty  of  it*  effedh, 
this  preparation  might  be  very  convenient  in  large 
hofpitals  or  armiei,  where  great  numbers  of  the  fick, 
and  inaccurate  nutting,  frequently  occation  au  uncer- 
tain or  dangerous  practice. 

In  the  formula  employed  by  the  Edinburgh  college, 
each  ounce  of  the  wine  contain*  two  grains  of  the  tar- 
tamed  antimony  ; but  in  that  of  the  London  college, 
each  ounce  of  the  menftruum  contains  four  grains  ; 
hence,  while  an  ounce  of  the  one  may  be  employed  for 
exciting  full  vomiting,  the  fame  quantity  of  the  other 
would  be  too  ilrong  a dofe.  It  is  much  to  be  rcgict- 
ted,  that,  in  articles  of  this  afiive  nature,  the  propor- 
tions employed  by  the  two  colleges  (hould  differ  fo 
confiderably  : and  it  would  perhaps  have  been  better, 
had  the  London  college  adopted  the  proportions  em- 
ployed by  that  of  Edinburgh,  u they  have  followed 
them  in  adopting  this  formula. 

IVme  of  iron.  L. 

41  a Take  of  filings  of  iron,  four  ounces;  Spanifii  white 
wine,  four  pints.  Digeft  for  a month,  often  (hakisig 
the  vrffcl,  and  then  drain. 

This  formula  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia  is  now 
not  only  Amplified,  but  improved,  when  compared 
with  their  former  vinurn  chalyleatum : for  the  cinnamon 
and  other  articles  which  were  then  conjoined  with  the 
iron,  were  certainly  rather  prejudicial  than  otherwife  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time,  Rhenilh  wine,  formerly  employ- 
ed, is  perhaps  to  be  confidered  at  a better  menftruum 
than  the  £panifh  wine  now  direded.  It  may  ftill, 
however,  he  juftly  confidered  as  a good  chalybeate ; 
and  we  think  the  Edinburgh  college  have  done  wrong 
in  rejecting  the  fotmula  from  their  pharmacopoeia. 

By  the  London  college  it  wa*  formerly  prepared  by 
maceration,  without  heat;  now,  however,  they  direA 
digcfUon  for  the  fpacc  of  a month,  home  have  ob- 
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jefied  to  the  ufe  of  heat,  that  it  impregnated  the  wine  Prcpara- 
more  ftronrly  with  the  metal,  and  tnus  rendered  it  t‘n,,,  *ni 
more  unpleafar.t  to  the  tafte  : but  if  this  was  the  onlyCompS^* 
inconvenience,  the  remedy  would  be  eafy,  diluting  lttloa^  , 
with  more  wine.  Heat  has  another  effect,  much  lef* 
dcfirahlc,  and  which  art  cannot  remedy  ; making  a 
difagreeable  alteration  in  the  quality  of  the  wine  it- 
fclf : hence  it  is  ncccffary  that  it  (hould  be  very  mo- 
derate. 

Stcel-wtnc  is  a very  ufcful  preparation  of  this  metal, 
and  frequently  exhibited  in  chlorotic  and  other  indif- 
poti lions  where  chalybeate*  are  proper.  Bocrhaave 
recommends  it  as  one  of  the  noblcil  medicines  he  wa* 
acquainted  with  for  promoting  that  power  in  the  body 
by  which  blocd  is  made,  when  weakened  by  a bare 
debility  of  the  over-relaxed  folids,  and  an  indolent, 
cold,  aqueou*  indifpofition  of  tbc juice*:  for  in  this 
cafe,  fays  he,  no  virtue  of  any  vegeta’  le  or  animal 
fubflance,  no  diet,  nor  regimen,  can  effect  that  which 
is  effected  by  iron  : but  it  proves  hurtful  where  the 
vital  powers  are  already  too  Ilrong,  whether  this  pro- 
ceed* from  the  fluids  or  the  folids.  The  dofe  is  from 
a dram  to  half  an  ounce  ; which  may  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times  a-dny. 

Some  direct  folutions  of  iron,  made  in  wine  or  other 
vegetable  acids,  to  be  evaporated  to  the  confidence  of 
an  extract,  under  the  title  of  extraiium  mirth , Thcfe 
preparation*  have  no  advantage,  in  point  of  virtue, 
above  the  common  chalybeate*:  though  in  fome  forms, 
that  of  pills  in  particular,  they  may  be  rather  more 
tommodioufiy  exhibited  than  moft  of  the  officinal  cha- 
lyhcaics  of  equal  efficacy.  They  may  be  nude  into 
pills  by  them  Selves,  and  are  tenacious  enough  to  re- 
duce other  fubftances  into  that  form. 

li'ine  of  ipecacuanha.  L. 

Take  of  the  root  of  ipecacuanha,  bruifed,  two  ounce*  ; 413 

Spanilh  white  wine,  two  pints.  Digeft  for  ten  days, 
aud  drain. 

Wine,  or  tinQure,  of  ipecacuanha.  E. 

Take  of  ipccacumha,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; Spaniffi 
white  wine,  fifteen  ounces.  After  three  days  ma- 
ceration, let  the  tinflure  be  filtrated  for  ufe. 

Both  thefe  wines  arc  very  mild  and  (aft  emetics, 
and  equally  ferviccable  in  dyfcnteiies  alfo  with  the  ipe- 
cacuanha in  fubilance;  this  root  yielding  nearly  all  its 
virtues  to  the  Spanifh  white  wine  here  ordered,  as  it 
docs  a good  (hare  of  them  even  to  aqueou*  liquor*. 

The  common  dofe  i*  an  ounce,  more  or  kfa,  according 
to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient.  The  college 
of  Edinburgh  added  formerly  a fcruple  of  cochiucal, 
which  impart*  a tine  red  colour  to  the  liquor:  this  ar- 
ticle is  now  omitted,  on  a complaint  that  the  red  co- 
lour of  the  matters  evacuated  fometirnes  alarmed  the 
patient,  as  if  it  proceeded  from  a di  (charge  of  blood. 

Wine  of  millepede.  E. 

Take  of  live  millcpedi,  bruifed,  one  ounce  ; Rhenilh  t 
wine,  eight  ounces.  Infufe  them  together  for  twelve  * * 
hours,  and  afterward*  prefs  the  liquor  through  a 
drainer. 

This  wine  has  been  commended  a*  an  admirable 
deanfrr  of  all  the  vifeera,  yielding  to  nothing  in  the 
jaundice  and  obltru&ion*  of  the  kidneys  or  urinary 
J paffigct. 
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paifaget,  of  excellent  fervice  in  almoft  all  chronical  di- 
fteniper*,  even  in  fcrofulous  and  ftruraons  fwellings, 
and  in  defluxions  of  rheum  upon  the  eyes.  But  thofe 
vrho  expected  thefe  extraordinary  virtue*  from  it  have 
often  been  deceived  ; and  at  prclent  there  are  few  who 
have  any  great  dependence  on  it;  and  hence  it  is  omit* 
ted  by  the  London  college,  probably  without  any  loCs. 
It  ia  directed  to  be  given  from  half  an  ounce  to  two 
ounces. 

IV me  of  rhubarb . L> 

4 1 j Take  of  diced  rhubarb*  two  ounces  and  an  half;  lefTer 
cardamom- feeds,  bruifed  and  hulked,  half  an  ounce; 
faffroo,  two  drama  ; Spanilh  white  wine,  two  pints; 
proof-fpirit,  eight  ounces.  Digdl  for  ten  days,  and 
drain. 


Prepara- 
tions and 
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intended  that  the  fquills  Ihould  exert  their  effe£W,  not 
on  the  alimentary  canal,  but  on  the  kidneys  or  otkCT 
excretories. 


Zedvjrj  wine.  Dan. 

Take  of  the  root  of  zedoary,  gently  bruifed,  two 
pounds  ; fpirit  of  wine,  eight  pounds.  Let  them 
be  macerated  for  a month  ; then  add  fpring  water, 
eight  pounds.  Diftil  from  thence  twelve  pounds. 
Though  this  formula  has  the  name  of  a wine,  yet 
it  is  in  reality  a diftilled  fpirit,  nothing  from  the  ze- 
doary but  a portion  of  its  effential  oil  being  united 
with  the  ardent  fpirit : and  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  active  powers  of  this  article,  both  as  depend- 
ing on  aroma  and  bitternefs,  might  he  better  obtained 
by  a fimplc  infufion  in  Spanilh  white  wine. 


Rbubarb~winr.  E. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces;  white  canella,  one  dram ; 
proof-fpirit,  two  ounces ; Spanilh  white  wine,  fif- 
teen ounces.  Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  drain. 
By  aififiing  the  folvcnt  power  of  the  menftruum, 
the  proof-fpirit  in  the  above  formula:  is  a very  ufcful 
addition.  This  is  a warm,  cordial,  laxative  medicine. 
It  is  ufed  chiefly  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
and  fome  kinds  of  loofeneffes,  for  evacuating  the  of- 
fending matter,  and  flrengthening  the  tone  of  the  vif- 
cera.  It  may  he  given  from  half  a fpoonful  to  three 
or  four  fpoonfuls  or  more,  according  to  the  circum- 
fiances  of  the  diforder,  and  the  purposes  it  is  intended 
to  anfwcr. 

Tobacco  •wine. 

4*6  Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  bell  Virginian  tobacco, 
one  ounce  ; Spanilh  white  wine,  one  pound.  Ma- 
cerate for  four  days,  and  then  drain  the  liquor. 

We  have  already,  under  Jthe  article  Nicotiaxa, 
offered  fome  obfervations  on  its  late  introduction  into 
practise  by  Dr  Fowler,  as  a very  ufeful  remedy  in 
the  cure  of  dropfiea  and  dyfuries.  From  his  trea- 
tife  on  that  fubjedt  the  prefect  formula  is  taken  ; and 
we  may  obfeTvc,  that  while  in  practice  wc  have 
frequently  experienced  from  the  tobacco  thofe  good 
effects  for  which  Dr  Fowler  recommends  it,  we  are 
inclined  to  give  the  prefent  formula  the  preference 
to  every  other  which  he  has  propofed.  It  feems  to 
extrad  more  fully  the  active  principles  of  the  tobacco 
than  either  water  or  fpirit  taken  feparately.  For  fur- 
ther obfcrvations.on  the  medical  virtues  of  tobacco,  fee 
the  article  Nicotiana. 

Squill-wine . Snec. 

.jv  Take  of  dried  fquill,  fliced,  one  ounce ; ginger,  one 
* ' dram  ; French  white  wine,  two  pounds.  Macerate 
for  three  day',  and  then  (train. 

By  the  wine  employed  as  a menflruum,  the  adlive 
properties  of  the  fquills  may  be  readily  extracted;  and 
in  fome  calcs  at  lead  the  prefect  formula  may  jufily 
be  confidcred  as  intitled  to  a preference  over  either  the 
vinegar  or  oxymel  of  fquills,  which  have  a place  in  our 
pharmacopoeias.  The  ginger  here  added  to  the  fquiiU 
operates  as  an  ufeful  corn  gent ; and  on  this  account 
tne  prefrnt  formula  is  preferable  to  the  fquill- wine  of 
fome  other  pharmacoposias,  where  the  fquills  alone  are 
ufed:  For  it  is  chiefly  ufed  in  thofe  cafes  where  it  is 
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Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  is  the  direct  menflruum  of  ’ 
the  relins  and  effential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally 
extracts  thefe  active  principles  from  fundry  vegetable 
matters,  which  yield  them  to  water  either  not  at  all, 
or  only  in  part.  It  diflblves  likewife  the  fweet  faccha- 
rine  matter  of  vegetables ; and  generally  thofe  parts  of 
animal  bodies  in  which  their  peculiar  fmell  and  tafle 
refidc. 

The  virtues  of  many  vegetables  are  extracted  elm  oil 
equally  by  water  and  rc&ificd  fpirit ; hut  in  the  wa- 
tery and  fpirituoua  tin&ures  of  them  there  is  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  adtivc  parts  in  the  watery  extractions 
are  blended  with  a large  proportion  of  inert  gummy 
matter,  on  which  their  folubility  in  this  menflruum  in  a 
great  meafure  depends,  while  rectified  fpirit  extracts 
them  almoft  pure  from  gum.  Hence,  when  the  fpiri- 
tuous  tin&ures  ar.e  mixed  with  watery  liquors,  a part 
of  what  the  fpirit  had  taken  up  fro«t  the  Jubjeci  gene- 
rally feparates  and  fubfides,  ou  account  of  its  baring 
been  freed  from  that  matter  which,  being  blende! 
with  it  in  the  original  vegetable,  made  it  foluble  in 
water.  This,  however,  is  not  univerfal ; for  the  ac- 
tive parts  of  fome  vegetables,  when  extra&ed  by  recti- 
fied fpint,  are  not  precipitated  by  water,  being  almoft 
equally  foluble  in  both  menftrua. 

Rectified  fpirit  may  be  tinged  by  vegetables  of  at! 
colours  except  blue  s the  leaves  of  plants  in  general, 
which  give  out  but  little  of  their  natural  colour  to  wa- 
tery liquors,  communicate  to  fpirit  the  whole  of  their 
grjen  tindture,  which  for  the  moft  part  proves  elegant* 
though  not  very  durable. 

Fixed  alkaline  falls  deepen  the  colour  of  fpirituout 
tinctures ; and  hence  they  have  been  fuppofed  to  pro- 
mote she  difiolving  power  of  the  menltrunm,  though 
this  does  not  appear  from  experience:  in  the  trials  that 
have  been  made  to  determine  tliis  affair,  no  more  wa9 
found  to  be  taken  up  in  the  dcep-colonrcd  tincture* 
than  in  the  paler  ones,  and  often  not  fo  much  : if  the 
alkali  be  added  after  the  extraction  of  the  i-  ndlore,’  it 
will  heighten  the  colour  as  much  as  when  mixed  with 
the  ingredients  at  full.  Nor  does  the  addition  of  thefe 
falts  make  tinctures  ufelefs  only,  but  likewife  pre- 
judicial, as  they  in  general  injure  the  flavour  of  aro- 
matics, and  fuperadd  a quality,  fometimes  contrary  to 
the  intention  of  the  medicine.  Volatile  alkaline  (alts, 
iu  many  cafes,  promote  the  action  of  the  fpirits.  A- 
$ D z cids 
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Prepara-  cidl  generally  weaken  it ; unlef*  when  the  add  has 
Compoli*  ^ccn  P^^ioufly  combined  with  the  vinous  fpirit  into 
tioiu.  * compound  of  new  qualities,  calltd  dule'JUJ fpirit . 

■L  ' — Tin  Hurt  of  ‘wormwood.  E. 

^20  Take  of  the  flowering  tops  of  wormwood,  properly 
dried,  four  ounces;  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pounds.  Macerate  for  two  days  ; then  preGi  out 
the  fpirit,  and  pour  it  on  two  ounces  of  wormwood. 
Macerate  again  for  four  days  ; then  prrfs  the  tine- 
ture  through  a cloth,  and  afterwards  drain  it  through 
aper. 

he  aromatic  parti  of  wormwood  ate  more  efpe- 
cially  found  in  the  flowering  tops,  and  its  bitternef*  in 
the  leaves : but  as  the  Utter  are  replete  with  a muci- 
laginous matter,  which  might  imp<  de  the  action  of  the 
mcnflruum  on  the  aromatic  parts  in  this  very  elrgnnt 
formula  the  flowering  tops  are  infufed  firft,  and  their 
tinflurc  made  to  extradl  the  bitter  parts  of  the  leaves 
and  ftallts.  This  preparation  may  therefore  be  eon- 
ftJered  as  containing  the  who-e  virtues  of  the  plant. 

In  the  tin&ure  of  wormwood  we  hate  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  of  the  vegetable  bitters  It  is  fomet  mes  ufed 
as  an  anthelmintic,  and  ftill  more  frequently  in  (to- 
math  ailments : But  to  moll  people  it  is  a very  difa- 
gteeable  medicine. 

Tindure  of  aloes . L. 

Take  of  focotorinc  aloes,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ; 
extra&  of  liquorice,  an  ounce  and  an  half ; dittillcd 
water,  proot-fpirit,  of  each  eight  ounces.  Digeft 
in  a fand-bath,  now  and  then  fluking  the  vcflVl,  un- 
til the  extract  be  diflblved,  and  then  drain. 

In  this  Ample  tinfiure  all  the  a&ivc  p.uts  of  the 
aloes,  whether  of  a gummy  or  fefiuoua  nature,  are 
fufpended  in  the  menftruum.  The  extiatf  of  liquorice 
ferves  both  to  promote  the  fufpenfion  and  to  cover  the 
tafte  of  the  aloes;  and  in  thefe  cafes  where  we  wilh 
for  the  operation  of  the  sloes  alone,  without  the  aid 
either  of  an  adjuvans  or  corrigens,  this  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  beft  formulae  under  which  aloes  can  be  exhibited 
in  a fluid  flate. 

Compound  tindure  of  aloes.  L. 

4*2  Take  oft  indure  of  myrrh,  two  pints  ; faffron,  foco- 
torine  aloes,  of  each  three  ounces.  Digeft  for  eight 
days,  and  drain. 

Elixir  of  aloes , commonly  called  elixir  proprietors.  E. 

Take  of  myrrh  in  powder,  two  ounces  ; focotorinc 
aloe*,  an  ounce  and  a hnlf ; Englilh  faffron,  one 
ounce  t .rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  proof-fpirit,  of  cich 
one  pound.  Digeft  the  myrrh  with  the  fpirit  for 
the  (pace  of  four  days  ; then  add  the  aloes  in  pow- 
der, and  the  faffron  ; continue  the  digeition  for  two 
days  longer,  fuller  the  feces  to  fubfide,  and  pour  off 
the  clear  elixir. 

Thcfe  two  formulae,  though  the  mode  of  prepara- 
tion be  fomewhat  varied,  do  not  materially  differ  from 
each  other ; and  both  may  be  confidered  as  being  the 
elixir  proprietaJis  of  Paracelius,  improved  with  regard  to 
the  rnaumr  oi  preparation.  The  myrrh,  faffron,  and 
aloes  have  been  uluaily  dirc&cJ  to  be  digefted  in  the 
fpirit  together  : by  this  method^  the  menftruum  fooa 
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loads  itfclf  with  the  latter,  fo  as  fcarcely  to  take  up  Pitpwi. 
any  of  the  myrrh  ; while  a tinftnrt,  extraded  firft  . 

from  the  myrrh,  readily  diffolves  a large  quantity  of  ^nJ***' 
the  others.  'Hie  alkaline  fait,  commonly  ordered  in  * 

thefe  preparations  wilh  a view  to  promote  the  diffo- 
lution  of  the  myrrh,  we  have  already  obferved  to  be 
ufelcfs  ; and  accordingly  it  it  now  omitted.  Inflcad 
of  employing  the  rectified  fpirit  alone,  the  Edinburgh 
college  have  ufed  an  equal  portion  of  proof-fpirit, 
which  is  not  only  a more  complete  menftruum,  but 
alfo  renders  the  medicine  Icfshoting. 

This  medicine  is  highly  recommended,  and  not  un- 
defervedly.  as  a w^rro  ft«mulant  and  aper  ent.  It 
ftnen^thens  the  ftomich  and  other  vifeera,  cleanfes  the 
firft  p»ffages  from  tenacious  phlegm,  and  promotes  the 
natural  fecretions  in  general.  Its  continued  ufe  haa 
frequently  done  much  fcrvice  in  cachcltic  and  idcric 
ca<es,  uterine  obft*-u&  ons,  and  other  fimilar  di formers  ; 
particularly  in  cold  pale  phlegmatic  habits.  Where 
the  patient  is  of  a hot  bilious  confutation  and  florid 
complexion,  this  warm  ftimulating  medicine  is  lefs  pro- 
per, and  fometimts  prejudicial.  The  dofe  tnay  be 
from  twenty  drops  to  a tea*fpoonful  or  more,  two  or 
three  times  a-day,  according  to  the  purpofes  which  it 
is  inten  led  to  anfwer. 

Vitriolic  tlixir  of  alocsy  OT  proprietaiir . E» 

Take  of  myrrh,  foentnrine  aloes,  each  an  ounce  and  4*3 
a half ; Engltfh  faffron,  one  ounce  ; dulcified  fpirit 
of  vitriol,  one  pound.  Digeft  the  myrrh  with  the 
fpirit  for  four  days  in  a clofe  veflel ; then  add  the 
faffron  and  aloes  Digeft  again  four  days;  and  when 
the  feces  have  fubff'.ed  pour  off  the  elixir. 

The  Edinburgh  college  have  reformed  this  prepara- 
tion confi  lerably ; and  efpccially  by  dire&ing  the 
myrrh  to  be  digefled  firft,  lor  the  fame  rcafons  as  were 
obferved  on  the  preceding  article.  Here  the  dulcified 
fpirit  of  vitriol  is  very  judicioufly  fubftituted  for  the 
fpirit  of  fulphur,  ordered  in  other  books  of  pharmacy 
to  be  added  to  the  foregoing  preparation  ; for  that 
ftrong  acid  precipitates  from  the  liquor  great  part  of 
what  it  had  before  taken  up  from  the  other  ingredients; 
whereas  when  the  acid  is  previoufly  combined  with 
the  vinous  fpirit,  and  thereby  dulcified,  as  it  is  cail.d, 
it  does  not  impede  it*  diffolving  power.  This  elixir 
pofleffes  the  general  virtues  of  the  preceding,  and  is, 
in  virtue  of  the  menftruum,  preferred  to  it  in  hot  con* 
ftitutiens  and  weakneffesof  the  ftomach. 

Aromatic  tindure.  E. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  fix  drams : letter  cardamom  feeds,  434 
one  ounce  ; garden-angelica  root,  three  drams;  long 
pepper,  two  drams;  proof  fpirit,  two  pounds  and  an 
hall.  Macerate  ior  feven  days,  and  filter  the  tinc- 
ture. 

This  preparation  is  improved  from  the  preceding 
editions  by  the  omiilion  of  fomc  articles,  either  fuper- 
fluous  or  foreign  to  the  intention  ; gahngal,  gentian, 
zedoary,  lay-berries,  and  calamus  aromaricus.  A* 
no  v reformed,  it  i.<  a futhciemly  elegant  warm  aro-  « 
marie. 

This  very  warm  aromatic  is  too  hot  to  be  given  with- 
out dilution.  A tea  fpoenful  or  two  may  t>c  taken  it» 
wine  or  any  other  convenient  vehicle,  in  languors, 
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weaknefsof  the  flomach,  flatulencies,  and  other  Gmi- 
r complaint*;  and  in  theft  cafe*  it  U often  employed 
with  advantage. 

TinBurt  of  afafalida.  L. 

Take  of  afafoetida,  four  ounce*  ; rectified  fpirit  of 
wine,  two  pint*.  Digcft  with  a gentle  heat  for  fix 
day*,  and  ftrain. 


Fetid  tinBurt.  E. 

Take  of  afafoetida,  two  ounce*  ; vinous  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac  one  pound.  Macerate  for  fix  day*  in  a 
clofe  Ihut  veffcl,  an-!  Hrain. 

Of  theft  two  formula,  the  bft  is  perhaps  moft  ge- 
nerally ufeful : The  vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  ia 
not  only  a more  powerful  menftruum  than  the  re£liflcd 
fpirit  of  wine,  but  alfo  coincides  with  the  general  vir- 
tue* of  the  remedy. 

Thi*  tinfture  poffrfles  the  virtue*  of  the  afafeetida 
itfelf ; am!  m - y be  given  from  ten  drop*  to  firty  or 
fixty.  It  was  firft  propofed  to  be  made  with  proof- 
fpirit ; this  diflolvcs  more  of  the  afrfoetida  than  ^ rec- 
tified one  i but  the  tindlure  proves  tur1  id;  and  there- 
fore re&ificd  fpirit.  which  extn&s  a trarfparent  one, 
is  very  juftly  preferred  where  ardent  fpirit  is  to  be  tm- 
ph  yed  : and  with  this  menftruum  wc  cm  at  lcall  ex- 
hibit the  afJcctida  in  a liquid  form  to  a greater  ex- 
tent. 


Tin/ture  of  btiffim  of  Peru.  L. 

426  Take  of  balfam  of  Peru,  four  ounce*;  reftified  fpirit 
of  wine,  one  pint.  Digelt  until  the  balfam  be  d if 
folved. 

The  whole  of  the  Peruvian  balfam  is  difTolved  by 
fpirit  or  v ine  : thi*  therefore  may  be  confidered  as  a 
good  method  of  freeing  It  from  it*  impurities;  while 
at  the  fame  time  it  is  thus  reduced  to  a ft  .te  under 
which  it  miy  be  readily  exhibited  ; but  at  prefent  it 
is  very  It 'tie  rmploved,  unlefs  in  compofuion,  either 
under  this  or  any  other  form. 


TinBurt  or  balfam  of  Tolu. 

...  Take  of  balfam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce  and  an  half  j rec- 
' lifted  fpiptof  wine,  one  pint.  Digcft  until  the  bal- 
fam be  d: Solved,  an.'  drain.  L. 

Take  of  ballast  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  an  half ; rcAi- 
fied  fpirit  of  wint,  one  pound.  Digcft  until  the 
balfam  be  d flolve  ',  an  1 then  drain  the  tincture.  E. 
This  fnlution  of  Lalf?m  of  Tolu  poflefles  all  the  vir- 
tues of  the  balfam  itfelf.  It  may  Le  taken  internally, 
with  the  fcveral  intentions  for  which  that  vilua'  le  bal- 
fam i«  proper,  to  the  quantity  of  a tea-fpoonfnl  or  two, 
in  any  convenient  vehicle.  Mixed  wit^  the  plain  fy- 
rup  of  fugar,  it  forms  an  elegant  bslfamic  fyrup. 
Compound  tinBurt  of  benzoin.  L. 

Take  of  benzoin,  three  ounces  ; ftorax  drained,  two 
ounces;  b:i!fam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce;  focotetioe 
aloes,  half  au  ounce  ; rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints.  Digcft  with  a gentle,  heat  for  three  days, 
and  ft  rain. 

Traumatic  half  am.  E. 

Take  of  berxoin,  three  ounces;  balfam  of  Peru,  two 
ounces } hepatic  aloes,  half  an  ounce ; rectified  fpi- 
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rit  of  wine,  two  pounds.  Digcft  them  in  a fanJ 
heat  for  the  fpacc  of  ten  days,  and  then  ftrain  the  *5°n*  “Jr 
balfam.  tion*. 

Although  the  London  college  have  changed  the  — , ^ 1— ■/ 
name  of  this  compofuion,  yet  they  hare  made  very 
little  alteration  on  the  formula  which,  in  their  laft  edi- 
tion, had  the  name  of  Traumatic  balfam  ; a name  which 
it  ftill  retains  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  ; and 
both  may  be  confidered  as  elegant  contractions  of  fome 
very  complicated  compofitions,  which  were  celebrated 
under  different  nirncs ; fuch  as  Baume  dc  Commarr- 
deur,  Wade’*  balfam.  Friar’*  balfam,  Jefuit’*  drops, 
dec  Thefe,  in  general,  con  ft  tied  of  a confuted  far- 
rago of  difeordaut  fubftances.  They,  however,  de- 
rived confidcrablc  activity  from  the  benzoin  and  aloes; 
and  every  thing  to  be  expected  from  them  may  readily 
be  obt  liucd  from  the  prefent  formulae- 

The  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  or  traumatic 
balfam,  Hands  highly  recommended,  externally,  for 
clca  fiag  and  healin  ' wounds  and  ulcers,  for  difeuf- 
fing  cell  tumors,  allaying  gouty,  rheumatic,  ami 
other  old  pains  and  aches  ; and  likewife  internally, 
for  warming  an  l ftrengthening  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teilines,  expelling  flatulencies,  and  relieving  colic  com- 
plaints. Outward  y,  it  is  applied  cold  on  the  p^rt 
with  a fetthcr;  inwardly,  a few  drops  are  taken  at  a 
time,  in  wine  or  any  other  convenient  vehicle. 

There  is,  however,  reafon  to  think  that  its  virtue* 
have  been  corfiderably  over  rated  ; and  at  prefent  it 
is  much  lefs  employed  than  formerly,  rccourfe  being 
chi.  fly  ha  1 to  it  in  cafes  of  recent  wounds,  with  the 
view  of  Hopping  hftmorrhsgies,  and  of  promoting 
healing  by  the  firft  intention,  as  it  i*  called. 


TinBure  of  the  Spanfb fy. 

Take  of  bruifed  ennthtrides,  two  drams;  cochineal,  429 
powdered,  half  a dram  ; proof  fpirit,  one  pint  and 
an  half.  Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain.  L. 

Take  of  cantharidcs,  one  diam  ; proof  fpirit,  one 
pound.  Digcft  for  four  days,  and  ftrain  through 
paper.  R. 

Thefe  tinctures  poffefs  the  whole  virtue*  of  the  fly, 
and  arc  the  only  preparations  of  it  defigned  for  inter- 
nal ufe ; tin&ures  being  by  f*r  the  moft  commodious 
and  fafe  form  for  the  exhibition  of  this  ad ive  drug. 

The  two  tincture*  are  fcarcely  different  in  virtue  from 
each  other.  The  cochineal  is  ufed  only  as  a colour- 
ing ingredient : the  gum  guaiacum,  camphor,  and  ef- 
fential  oil  of  Juniper- berries,  which  were  formerly  ad- 
ded. however  well  a lapted  to  the  intentions  of  cure, 
could  be  of  little  copfiquence  in  a medicine  limited 
to  fo  fmall  a dofe.  Il  any  additional  fubftances  ftiould 
be  thought  requifite  for  promoting  the  rffedt  of  the 
cantharidcs,  whether  as  a diuretic,  as  a detergent  in 
ulcerations  of  the  urinary  paffages,  or  a*  a ipecac 
rtftringent  of  fcminal  gleets  and  the  ftuor  aibus,  they 
are  more  advantageoufly  joined  extemporaneoufty  to 
the  tindurc,  or  interpofed  by  themfclv^*  at  proper  in- 
tervals. The  ufual  dofe  of  thefe  tincture*  is  from 
ten  to  twenty  drops  ; which  may  be  taken  in  a jlafs 
of  water,  or  any  other  more  agreeable  liquor,  twice 
a day  ; and  incre-ifcd  by  two  or  three  dtopa  at  a time, 
according  to  the  efieft. 

The  tinClure  of  cantharides  ha*  of  late  been  highly 
celebrated  as  a fuccc&ful  remedy  in  diabetic  cafes- 1 
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)*re|«n>  and  in  fome  infttflcw  of  this  kind,  its  ufe  has  been 
tion*  »->d  pufhed  to  a very  confiderablc  extent,  without  giving 
£>o».  ~ rife  to  anr  ft™§uriou3  affefiions  : But  we  have  not 

- - found  it  productive  of  a change  for  the  better  in  any 
of  thofe  cafes  of  diabetes  in  which  we  have  tried  it. 

TinQure  of  cardamom. 

430  Take  of  leffer  cardamom  feeds,  hulked  and  bruifed, 
three  ounces  \ proof-fpirit,  two  pints.  Digcll  tor 
eight  days,  and  drain.  L. 

Take  of  leffer  cardamom- feeds,  fix  ounces;  proof-fpi- 
rit,  two  pounds  and  a half.  Macerate  for  eight 
days,  and  drain  through  piper.  E. 

Tinfture  of  cardamom  has  been  in  ufe  for  a con- 
fiderable  time.  It  is  a plcafant,  warm  cordial ; and 
may  be  taken,  along  with  any  proper  vehicle,  from  a 
dram  to  a fpoonful  or  two. 

Compound  tinSure  of  cardamom.  L. 

Take  of  leffer  cardamom  feeds,  hulked,  caraway-feeds, 
cochineal,  each,  powdered,  two  drams  ; cinnamon, 
bruifed,  half  an  ouoce  ; railins,  ftoned,  four  ounces; 
proof-fpirit,  two  pints.  Digcft  for  fourteen  days,  * 
and  ftrain. 

This  tinfture  contains  fo  fmall  a proportion  of  car- 
damoms as  to  be  hardly  intitied  to  derive  its  name 
from  that  article  j and  from  the  large  proportion  of 
railins  which  it  contains,  the  influence  of  the  aroma- 
tics rauft  be  almoft  entirely  prevented,  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  from  thefe  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  obtain 
any  adive  impregnation. 

TmSure  of  cafcarilla.  L. 

- Take  of  the  bark  of  cafcarilla,  powdered,  four  ounces; 

proof-fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeft  with  a gentle  heat 
for  eight  days,  and  drain. 

Pioof-fpirit  readily  extracts  the  adivc  powers  of  the 
cafcarilla ; and  the  tinfture  may  be  employed  to  an- 
fwer  moft  of  thofe  purpofea  for  which  the  bark  itfelf 
is  recommended : But  in  the  cure  of  intermittent*,  it 
in  general  requires  to  be  exhibited  in  fubdance. 

TinQure  of  cajior. 

t,\\  Txkc  of  Rufiia  cailor,  powdered,  two  ounces;  proof- 
fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeil  for  ten  days,  and  drain. 

Take  of  Ruflia  cailor,  an  ounce  and  a half;  recti- 
fied fpirit  of  wine,  one  pound  ; digeil  them  with  a 
gentle  heat  far  fix  days,  and  afterwards  drain  off 

the  liquor.  E.  

An  alkaline  fait  war  formerly  added  in  tbu  lad  pro- 
feriptioo,  which  is  here  judicioiifly  rejected,  aa  being 
ai  lead  an  ufelefs,  if  not  a prejudicial,  ingredient.  It 
has  been  difputcd,  whether  a weak  or  refiifh  d fpirit, 
and  whether  cold  or  warm  digedion,  are  preferable 
for  making  this  tinaure.  To  determine  thu  point, 
the  following  experiment  has  been  mentioned.  “ Some 
fine  Siberia  cailor  having  been  infufed  in  good  French 
brandy,  without  heat,  for  twenty  daya,  the  tinaure 
proved  very  weak  : Ou  the  fiine  individual  cailor  (the 
magma  or  rtHduunt  of  the  former  tiu&urc)  the  fame 
quantity  of  rt&ificd  fpirit  was  poured  as  before  of 
brandy  ; and  alter  a few  hours  warm  digeftion,  a 
tinfture  was  extracted  much  llronger  than  the  other. 
But  this  experiment  is  not  fatisfaflory  2 the  effects  of 
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the  two  menftrua,  and  of  heat,  having  Keen  refpcc*  Prtpvs- 
tivcly  compared  in  very  different  circumftances.  ' 

From  other  trials,  it  appear*  that  cailor,  macera-  tl  llM; 
ted  without  heat,  gives  out  its  liner  and  mod  grate-  ^ 
ful  parts  to  either  fpirit,  but  moft  perfeflly  to  the  rec- 
tified. That  heat  enables  both  meullrua  to  extract 
greateft  part  of  its  g roller,  and  more  naufeous  mat- 
ter ; and  proof-fpirit  extracts  this  lift  more  readily 
than  rectified. 

The  tinfture  of  caftoris  recommended  in  moft  kinds 
of  nervous  complaints  and  hyfteric  diforders  : In  the 
latter  it  fometimes  docs  fervice,  though  many  have 
complained  of  its  proving  ineffectual.  The  dofe  is  from 
twenty  drops  to  forty,  fifty,  or  more. 

Compound  tincture  of  cajior.  E. 

Take  of  Ruffia  caftor,  one  ounce  ; afafeetida,  half  an  ^ 
ounce  ; vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  one  pound. 

Digeil  for  fix  days  in  a clofe  Hopped  phial,  fre- 
quently fluking  the  veffel ; and  then  drain  the  tine- 
ture. 

This  compofitton  is  a medicine  of  real  efficacy,  par- 
ticularly in  hyftcrical  difoiders,  and  the  feveral  fymp* 
toms  which  accompany  them.  The  fpirit  here  ufed 
is  an  excellent  menllruum,  both  for  the  cailor  and  the 
afafoetida,  and  greatly  adds  to  their  virtues. 

TmSure  of  catechu.  L. 

Take  of  catechu,  three  ounces  ; cinnamon,  bruifed,  435 
two  ounces  1 proof-fpirit,  two  pints.  Digcft  for 
three  days,  aud  drain. 

Japonic  tinSurc.  E. 

Take  of  Japan  earth,  three  ounces ; cinnamon,  two 
ounces;  proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a half.  Af- 
ter digellion  for  eight  days,  let  the  tinfture  be  paf- 
fed  through  a ftrair.rr. 

A tinfture  of  this  kind,  with  the  addition  of  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  ambergris,  and  mulk,  to  the  ingredients 
above  direfted,  was  formerly  kept  in  the  (hops.  The 
tinfture  here  received  is  preferable  for  general  ufe  : 
where  any  other  ingredients  are  required,  tiofturcs  of 
them  may  be  occafionally  mixed  with  this  in  extem- 
poraneous preferiplion.  The  cinnamon  is  a very  ufe- 
ful  addition  to  the  catechu,  not  only  as  it  warms  the 
ftomach,  &c.  but  likewife  as  it  improves  the  rough- 
nets  and  aftringency  of  the  other. 

The  tinfture  is  of  fervice  in  all  kinds  of  defluxions, 
catarrhs,  loofeneffes,  uterine  Ihmrs,  and  other  difor- 
ders, where  mild  aftiiogcnt  medicines  are  indicated* 

Two  or  three  tca-fpoonfuls  may  be  taken  every  now 
and  then  in  red  wine,  or  any  other  proper  vehicle. 

T'wBure  of  cinnamon. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  bruifed,  one  ounce  and  an  half ; ^36 

proof-fpirit,  one  pint.  Digeft  for  ten  days,  and 
flrain.  L. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  three  ounces  ; proof  fpirit,  two 
ound*  and  a half.  Macerate  for  eight  days,  and 
rain.  E. 

The  tinfture  of  cinnamon  poffcffes  the  reftringrot 
virtues  of  the  cinnamon,  as  well  as  its  aromatic  cor- 
dial ones  ; and  in  this  refpett  it  differs  from  the  didd- 
led waters  of  that  fpicc. 

Compound 
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Compound  tindure  of  cinnamon.  L. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  bruifed,  fix  drams  j kffer  cards* 
mem-feeds,  hoiked,  three  drams  ; long  pepper,  gin- 
ger, of  each,  in  powder,  two  drains ; proof-fpirit, 
two  p'nts.  Digell  for  eight  days  and  drain. 

From  the  different  article*  which  this  tincture  con- 


tains, it  mull  neceffarily  he  of  a more  hot  and  fiery 
nature  than  the  former,  though  much  lefi  ftron^Iy  im- 
pregnated with  the  cinnamon. 


ounce, according  to  the  different  purpofe*  it  is  intend- P"?1™* 

, . _e  . ° r r tions  and 

ed  to  anfwer.  Compofi- 

Compound  tindurt  of  Peruvian  bark.  L.  lions- 


Take  of  Peruvian  hark,  powdered,  two  ounces ; ex- 
terior  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  dried,  ore  ounce  and 
an  half ; Virginian  fntke- root,  bruifed,  three  drams; 
faffron,  one  dram ; cochineal,  powdered, two  fcrtiple? ; 
proof -(pint,  twenty  ounces.  Digeft  for  fourteen 
days,  and  flra.n. 

I bis  has  been  for  a confidcrable  time  celebrated 
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Tindure  of  co/omla.  L. 

Take  of  columba  root,  powdered,  two  ounces  and  an 
half;  proof  fpirit,  two  pints.  Digell  for  eight 
days,  and  ft rain. 

The  colomba  readily  yields  its  a<Sive  qualities  to 
the  menftruum  here  employed  ; and  accordingly,  un- 
der this  form,  it  may  tc  advantageoufly  employed 
againft  bilious  vomitings,  and  thofe  different  tlomach 
ailments,  in  which  the  cclomba  has  been  found  ufefui; 
tut  where  there  docs  net  occur  fome  ohieftion  to  its 
ufe  in  fubftance,  that  form  is  in  general  prefir aHe  to 
the  tmdhire,  which  is  now  foT  the  fir  ft  time  introdu- 
ced into  the  London  pharmacopoeia. 

Tndure  of  orange  feel.  L. 

Take  of  the  freftt  exterior  peel  of  Seville  oranges, 
three  ounces;  proof  fpirit,  two  pints.  Digell  for 
time  days,  and  ft  rain. 

By  this  menftruum,  both  the  bitter  quality  of  the 
orange  (kins  and  likewife  their  peculiar  eftcr.tial  oil, 
are  extracted ; hence  it  may  be'eroployed  for  any  pur* 
pofe  in  medicine  which  thefe  are  capable  of  anfwcring. 
It  is  however,  but  rarely  ufed  \ and,  aa  well  as  the 
former,  has  now  only  for  the  firft  time  a place  b the 
London  pharmacopoeia. 

Tindure  of  Peruvian  bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  powdered,  four  ounces ; proof- 
fpirit,  two  pints.  Digell  with  a gentle  heat  for 
eight  days,  and  ffrain.  L. 

Take  of  Petuvian  bark,  four  ounces  ; proof- fpirit,  two 
pounds  and  a half.  Digell  for  teu  days,  and  ftrain. 
E . 

A medicine  of  this  kind  has  been  for  a long  time 
pretty  much  in  efteem,  and  ufually  kept  in  the  (hops, 
though  but  lately  received  into  the  pharmacopoeias. 
Some  have  employed  highly-rectified  fpirit  of  wine 
aa  a menftruum ; which  they  have  taken  care  fully  to 
faturatc,  by  digeftion  on  a large  quantity  of  the  bark. 
Others  have  thought  of  affijiing  the  action  of  the 
fpirit  by  the  addition  of  a little  fixed  alkaline  fait, 
which  doe*  rot  however  appear  to  be  of-  any  advan- 
tage; and  others  have  given  the  preference  to  the  vi- 
triolic acid,  which  was  fuppofed,  by  giving  a greater 
confidence  to  the  fpirit,  to  enable  it  to  fnftain  more 
than  it  would  be  capable  of  doing  by  itfelf  j at  the 
fame  time  that  the  acid  improves  the  medicine  by  in- 
cfeafing  the  roughnefa  of  the  lark.  This  lart  tinc- 
ture, and  that  made  with  rectified  fpirit,  have  their 
advantages ; though,  for  general  ufe,  that  above  di* 
reeled  is  the  mod  convenient  of  any,  the  proof-fpirit 
catrafling  nearly  all  the  virtues  of  tf,*e  baik.  It  may 
be  given  from  a tea  fpoonful  to  half  cn  ounce,  or  an 


under  the  title  of  Huxbtm't  tin  dure  of  bark. 

The  fubffanees  here  joined  to  the  bark,  in  fome 
cafes,  promote  its  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  intermittent*, 
and  not  unfrcqnently  are  ahfolutely  nerelfcry.  In 
fome  ill  habits,  particularly  where  the  vifccra  and  ab- 
dominal glands  arc  obrtrufled,  the  bark,  by  itfelf, 
proves  unfuccefiful,  if  not  injurious  ; while  given  in 
conjun&ion  with  ftimulatir.g  ftomachics  and  dcob- 
ftruent*,  it  more  rarely  fails  of  the  due  effed.  O- 
range-peel  and  Virginian  fnake-roct  are  among  the 
befl  additions  for  this  purpofe;  to  which  it  is  thought 
by  fome  ncccffary  to  join  chalybeate  medicines  alfo. 

Aa  a corroborant  and  ftomachic,  it  is  given  in  dofes 
of  two  or  three  drams ; but  when  employed  for  the 
cure  of  intermittent!,  it  mnil  be  taken  to  a greater 
extent.  For  this  purpofe,  however,  it  is  rarely  em- 
ployed, unJefs  with  thofe  who  are  averfe  to  the  ufe 
of  the  l ark  in  fubllancc,  or  wkofe  ftomacha  will  not 
retain  it  under  that  form. 

Tindure  of  faffron.  E. 

Take  of  Englifh  faffron,  one  ounce;  proof-fpirit,  fif- 
teen ounces.  After  digefting  them  for  five  days, 
let  the  tinflure  be  llrained  through  paper. 

This  tin&ureis  fimilar  in  virtue  to  the  faffron  wine. 
A fpirituouj  menftruum  is  here  preferred  to  the  wine, 
as  a tindure  drawn  with  the  former  retains  its  elegant 
colour  longer,  and  is  not  apt  to  depofite  in  keeping 
any  part  of  what  it  had  taken  up  from  the  faffron. 
The  Ihops  have  been  accuftomcd  to  employ  treacle 
water  as  a menftruum  for  faffron,  with  a view  to  the 
promoting  its  efficacy  with  the  intention  of  operating 
as  an  alexipharmac  ; but  the  acid  in  that  compound 
water  foon  deftroya  the  colour  of  the  tinduie. 

Tindure  of  muriated  iron.  L. 

Take  of  the  ruft  of  iron,  half  a pound  ; muriatic 
acid,  three  pounds  ; rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  three 
pints.  Pour  the  muriatic  acid  on  the  ruft  of  iron 
in  a glnfj  vcffcl ; and  (hake  the  mixture  now  and 
then  during  three  days.  Set  it  by  that  the  feces 
may  fublldc  ; then  pour  off  the  liquor : evaporate 
this  to  one  pint,  and,  when  cold,  add  to  it  the 
vinous  fpirit. 

Tindure  of  iron.  E. 

Take  of  the  fealts  of  iron,  purified  and  powdered,  . 
three  ounces  ; muriatic  acid, 4a  much  as  is  fufficeut 
to  diffolve  the  powder.  Digell  with  a gentle  heat; 
and  the  powder  being  diffolved,  add  of  redified 
fpirit  of  wire  tt  much  as  will  mak<r  up  of  the  whole 
liquor  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Of  thefe  two  f.  rrmike,  that  of  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege is,  iu  our  opinion,  in  lever. 1 refpecu  iatitlcd  to 
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the  preference.  The  fcales  are  much  fitter  for  giving 
a proper  folution  than  the  ruft.  The  firength  of  the 
muriatic  acid  is  fo  variable,  that  the  quantity  it  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  operator.  If  the  acid  be  fu- 
perabundant,  the  folution  is  of  a gTccn  colour ; if  it 
be  fully  faturated  with  the  iroo,  it  it  more  or  lefs  of 
a rcddtfh  or  yellow  colour  ; and  this  ferves  as  a pretty 
accurate  criterion-  As  the  muriatic  acid  combines 
lefs  intimately  with  redified  fpirit  than  any  of  the 
foflil  acids,  fo  the  afterproeef*  of  dukificatioa  fcarcc* 
ly,  if  at  all,  impairs  the  folvcnt  power  of  the  acid  ; 
though,  when  the  dulcification  happens  to  be  more 
than  ufually  complete,  a fmall  quantity  of  ferruginous 
matter  ia  fometimes  precipitated  on  adding  the  recti- 
fied fpirit  to  the  folution.  But  as  the  rectified  fpirit  in- 
errefes  the  volatility  of  the  acid,  fo  if  it  was  added 
at  firft,  we  (hould  lofe  much  more  of  the  menfiruum 
by  the  beat  employed  during  the  digeftion.  When 
this  tinfturc  is  well  prepared,  it  is  of  a yellowilhred 
colour  ; if  the  acid  be  fuperabundant,  it  is  more  or 
lefs  of  a greenifli  hue  ; and  if  the  rectified  fpirit  has 
bern  impregnated  with  the  aftringent  matter  of  oak 
calk>,  it  affumes  an  inky  colour. 

AU  the  tin&ures  of  iron  arc  no  other  than  real 
fulutions  of  the  metal  made  in  acids,  and  combined 
with  vinous  fpirit*.  The  tin&urcs  here  direded  differ 
from  each  other  only  in  firength,  the  acid  being  the 
fame  in  both.  In  our  former  pharmacopoeias,  there 
was  a tin&ure  from  the  matter  which  remains  after 
the  fublimation  of  the  martial  flowers;  which,  though 
•it  appears  to  be  a good  one,  is  now  expunged  as  fu- 
prtfiuous.  Some  have  recommended  dulcified  fpirit 
«>f  nitre  as  a mer.ftruum  ; but  though  this  readily  dif- 
iolves  the  metal,  it  does  not  keep  it  fufpended.  The 
mirine  is  the  only  acid  that  can  be  employed  for  this 
purpofe. 

Thefc  tin£Vures  are  greatly  preferable  to  the  calces 
or  croci  of  iron,  as  being  net  only  more  fpeedy,  but 
like  wife  more  certain  in  their  operation.  The  latter, 
in  fume  cafes,  pafs  off  through  the  intcfiinal  tube 
• with  little  cffcA  ; while  the  tinfturcs  fcarcc  ever  fail. 
From  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  either  of  the  tinctures 
may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day,  in  any  pro- 
per vehicle  ; though  it  is  feldom  advifable  to  ex- 
tend the  dofe  of  any  tindures  of  iron  fo  far  as  the 
laft  of  thefe  quantities,  cfpecially  with  the  tin&ure 
in  fpirit  of  fall,  which  ia  exceedingly  (bong  of  the 
iron. 

7 "insure  of  foot.  E. 

444  Take  of  (hining  wood-foot,  one  ounce  ; afafeetida, 
half  an  ounce  ; rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  proof-fpi- 
rit,  of  each  half  a pound.  Digefi  for  fix  days,  and 
firain. 

The  ptoof-fpirit  is  not  liable  to  any  ohjc&ion  here, 
as  giving  a turbid  tin&ure  ; for  when  foot  is  added, 
whatever  fpirit  l»e  employed,  the  tindure  will  not 
prove  tranfparcnt.  Fuller,  in  his  Pharmacopceia  Do- 
meftica,  has  a medicine  under  the  title  of  hyfUric  tine - 
turey  fimilar  to  this,  only  with  a little  myrrh,  which 
is  no  very  material  addition  to  afafietida  and  foot. 

• Thefe  medicines  arc  found  fcrviceable,  not  only  in 
hyfteric  cafes,  kut  likewife  in  other  neivous  diforders. 
They  may  be  given  from  a tea-fpoonful  to  a table- 
fpoonful  twice  a-day. 

This  medicine  has  by  fofhe  been  thought  fcrviceable 
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in  obfiruAions  of  the  menfes  ; but  its  a&ivity  may  Prepara- 
be  coufidered  as  depending  much  more  on  the  afafee  • 
tida  than  on  the  foot. 


Tin  Sure  of  gafbanum.  L. 


Take  of  galbanum,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  two  ounces;  . . - 
proof-fpm't,  two  pints.  Digefi  with  a gentle  heat 
for  eight  days,  and  firain. 

This  tinAurc  ia  now  for  the  firft  time  introduced 
by  the  London  college,  and  may  be  ufefully  employ- 
ed for  anfwering  feveral  purpofet  in  medicine.  Gal- 
banum is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  the  fetid  gums  ; and 
although  lefs  active,  yet  much  lefs  difagreeable  than 
afafeetida  : and  under  the  form  of  tin&ure  it  may  be 
fuccefifully  employed  in  cafes  of  flatulence  and  hy- 
fteria,  where  its  effe&»  are  immediately  required,  par- 
ticularly with  thofe  who  cannot  bear  afafeetida. 


Compound  tinSure  of  gentian.  L. 

Take  of  gcntiaTi  root,  fiiced  and  bruifed,  two  ounces;  44^ 
exterior  dried  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  one  ounce  ; 
leffer  cardamom  feeds,  hulked  and  bruifed,  half  an 
ounce  ; pro«f  fpirit,  two  pints.  Digefi  for  eight 
days,  and  firain. 

Bitter  tincture t or  fJomathic  elixir.  E. 

Take  of  gentian-root,  two  ounces  ; Seville  orange- 
peel,  dried,  one  ounce;  white  canella,  half  an  ounce? 
cochineal,  half  a dram ; proof- fpirit,  two  pounds 
and  a half.  Macerate  for  four  days,  and  firain 
through  paper. 

Thefc  are  very  elegant  fpirituous  bitters.  As  the  % 
preparations  are  defigned  for  keeping,  lemon-peel,  au 
excellent  ingredient  in  the  watery  bitter  infufions, 
has,  on  account  of  the  perifhablcnefs  of  its  flavour, 
no  place  in  thefe.  The  aromatics  are  here  a very 
commodious  ingredient,  a9in  this  fpirituous  menftruum 
they  are  free  from  the  inconveuience  with  which  they 
are  attended  in  other  liquors,  of  rendering  them  un- 
traofparent. 

Elixir  of  guaiacum.  E. 

Take  of  gum-guaiacum,  one  pound  ; balfam  of  Peru,  447 
three  drams ; rc&ificd  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pounds 
and  a half.  Digefi  for  ten  days,  and  firain. 

This  tindure  may  be  conftdercd  as  nearly  agreeing 
in  medical  virtues  with  the  two  following.  It  is, 
however,  lefs  in  ufc ; but  it  may  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  thofe  cafes  where  an  objection  occurs  to 
the  menfiruum  ufed  in  forming  the  others. 

Tindure  of  gum  -guaiacum.  L. 

Take  of  gulp -guaiacum,  four  ounces  ; compound  fpi-  449 
rit  of  ammonia,  a pint  and  a half.  Digefi  for  three 
days,  and  drain. 

Volatile  elixir  of  guaiacum.  E. 

Take  of  gum-guaiacum,  four  ounces;  balfam  of  Pe- 
ru,  two  drams;  di Hilled  oil  of  LfTafras,  half  a dram; 
vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  a pound  and  an  half. 
Macerate  for  fix  days  in  a clofc  vcffel,  and  firain. 

In  the  lafi  of  thefe  formulae,  the  vinous  fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac  is  lefs  acrimonious  than  the  menfiruum 
dirc6icd  by  the  London  college  ; and  the  balfam  of 
Peru,  and  diddled  oil  of  faffafras,  are  ufcful  additions, 
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. by  tncTeafing  the  permanence  of  its  operation  as  a 
I general  ftunuLnt,  or  more  particularly  as  a diaphore- 

i ft  Thefe  are  very  elegant  and  efficacious  tin&urei ; 
Pthe  volatile  fpirit  excellency  diffolving  the  gum,  and 
«t  the  fame  time  promoting  its  medicinal  virtue.  In 
* * rheumatic  cafes,  a tea  or  even  table  fpoonful,  taken 
every  morning  and  evening  in . any  convenient  vehicle, 
particularly  in  milk,  has  proved  of  lingular  fcrvice. 

Ttn&are  of  block  hellebore.  L. 

Take  of  black  hellebore  root,  in  coarfe  powder,  four 
ounces  ; cochineal,  powdered,  two  fcruples;  proof. 
fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeft  with  a gentle  heat  for 
eight  days,  and  drain. 

TinSurt  of  mclampodium , or  black  hellebore.  E. 

Take  of  black  hellebore  root,  four  ounce*  ; cochineal, 
half  a dram  ; proof- fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a half. 
Digcfl  them  together  for  eight  dnys,  and  afterward* 
filter  the  tin&ure  through  paper. 

This  is  perhaps  the  heft  preparation  of  hellebore, 
when  dc  fig  ucd  for  an  alterative,  the  menitruum  here 
employed  extracting  the  whole  of  its  virtues.  It  has 
been  found,  from  experience,  particularly  fetviceabJc 
in  uterine  obftrudions  ; in  fanguine . conductions, 
where  chalybeates  arc  hurtful,  it  has  been  fai  1 that  it 
feldora  fails  of  exciting  the  menflrua)  evaluations,  and 
removing  the  ill  confluences  of  their  fupprefiion.  So 
great,  according  to  fomc,  is  the  power  of  this  medi- 
cine, that  wherever,  from  an  ill  conformation  of  the 
parts,  or  other  caufcs,  the  expend  difebarge  does 
not  fucceed  on  the  ufe  of  it,  the  blood,  as  Dr  MeaJ 
bas  obferved,  is  fo  forcibly  propelled,  as  to  make  its 
way  through  other  pafiages.  A tea  fpoonful  of  the 
tindurc  may  be  taken  twice  in  a day  in  warm  water 
or  any  other  convenient  vehicle. 

ITte  college  of  Edinburgh  hid  formerly  a tincture 
of  this  root  with  wine.  Proof  fpirit  i«  undoubtedly 
preferable,  both  as  a menftruum,  and  as  being  better 
fitted  for  keeping. 

TinBure  of  jalap. 

> Take  of  powdered  jalap  root,  eight  ounces  j proof, 
fpirit,  two  p’Dts.  Digeft  with  a gentle  heat  for 
eight  days,  and  ft  rain.  L. 

Take  of  j*l£p,  in  coarfe  powder,  three  ounces;  proof- 
fpirit,  fifteen  ounces.  Digeft  them  for  eight  days, 
and  ftrsin  the  tin&ure.  E. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  was  formerly  ordered  for 
the  preparation  of  this  tinfture  ; but  rectified  fpirit 
difloiring  little  more  than  the  pure  refinous  parts  of 
the  jalap,  rendered  the  ufe  of  the  medicine  fomewhat 
* lets  commodious  than  that  of  the  tincture  prepared 
with  proof-fpirit.  Moft  of  the  tindures  made  in  rec- 
tified fpirit,  diluted  with  water,  fo  as  to  be  fit  for  ta- 
form  a turbid  white  mixture.  Many  of  them 
are  fafely  taken  in  this  form,  without  any  further  ad- 
dition : bat  the  cathartic  ones  are  never  to  be  ventu- 
red on  without  sn  admixture  of  f>rup  or  mucilage  to 
the  rf fia  united  — ilh  the  liquor  t for  if  it  frpn- 
ratn  in  iu  pure  undi.ided  tUtc,  it  ncrer  fails  to  pro- 
dace  riolent  grip*,. 
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Some  have  preferred  to  the  tinAures  of  jalap, 
folution  in  fpirit  of  wine  of  a known  quantity  of  the 
tefin  extra&ed  from  the  root;  and  obferve,  that  this 
folution  is  more  certain  in  ftrength  than  any  tin&urc  ^ — ■ * 
that  can  be  drawn  from  the  root  direftly.  For,  as 
the  purgative  virtue  of  jalap  refutes  in  its  refin,  and  as 
all  jalap  appears  from  experiment  not  to  be  equally 
refinous,  fomc  forts  yielding  five,  and  others  not 
three,  ounces  of  refin  from  fixteen  ; it  fellows,  that 
although  the  root  be  always  taken  in  the  lame  pro- 
portion to  the  menftruum,  and  the  roenftruum  always 
exa&ly  of  the  fame  drength,  it  may,  never  thclefs,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  goodnefs  ol  the  jalap,  be 
impregnated  with  different  quantities  of  rclin,  and 
consequently  prove  different  in  degree  of  efficacy. 

Though  tins  objection  againti  the  tindfcure  does  not 
reach  fo  far  as  fome  feero  to  fuppofe,  it  certainly  be- 
hoves the  apothecary  to  be  careful  in  the  choice  of 
the  root.  The  inferior  forts  may  be  employed  for 
making  refin  of  j dap,  which  they  yield  in  as  great 
perfection,  though  not  in  fo  large  quantity,  as  the 
beft.  Neumann  thinks  even  the  worm-eaten  jalap  a* 
good  for  that  purpofc  as  sny  other. 

Ttn&ure  of  gum-kino.  E. 

Take  of  gum-kino,  two  ounces  ; proof-fpirit,  a pound  451 
and  an  half.  Digeft  eight  days,  and  drain. 

The  fubdance  called  gum- kino  feems  to  be  really  a 
gurn-rtfin  ; on  which  account  proof-fpirit  is  the  motl 
proper  menftruum.  This  preparation  muft  therefore 
puffefs  the  virtues  of  the  fufcftance ; and  it  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  beft  forms  under  which  it  can  be  exhibited 
in  obftinate  diarrhoeas,  and  in  cafes  of  lienteri*  : but 
in  hemorrhigies,  it  is  in  general  proper  to  exhibit  it 
either  in  fubllance  or  diffufed  ; yet  wc  cannot  help 
thinkir  g that  the  want  of  this  tinttuie  is  an  cmiflion 
in  the  London  pharmacopoeia. 

Compound  tindvre  of  lavender.  L. 

Take  of  fpirit  of  lavender,  three  pints  ; rofcmsry,  4^ 
one  pint ; cinnamon  bruited,  nutmegs  bruifc !,  of 
each  half  an  ounce  ; red  founders,  one  ounce.  Di- 
gtd  for  tcu  days,  and  drain. 


Compound fpirit  of  lavender.  E. 

Take  of  fimplt  fpirit  of  lavender,  three  pounds;  fur  pie 
fpirit  of  roferaary,  one  pound  ; cinnamon,  oac 
ounce  ; cloves,  two  drams  ; nutmeg,  half  an  ounce; 
red  founders,  three  drams.  M.-ceratC  feven  days, 
and  drain. 

Thtfe  two  competitions,  although  vjrying  a little 
from  each  other,  both  with  refpeti  to  their  ingre- 
dients and  names,  m y yet  be  conlidertd  as  precifely  * 
the  fame.  Although  the  London  college,  in  the  pre- 
feat  edition  of  their  pharmacopeia,  b-vc  made  many 
ufeful  alterations  with  refpest  to  names,  yet  the  pro- 
priety of  the  change  here  adopted  may  perhaps  be 
doubted  : For  it  cannot  with  juftit-e  be  ftyied  a tinc- 
ture of  lavender,  when  the  diftilled  fpirit  of  that 
plant  is  employed  only  as  a menftruum.  If,  there- 
fore, it  feemed  ncccffary  to  refer  it  to  the  head  of 
tin&ures,  it  ought  to  have  been  denominated  from 
the  cinnamon  or  nutmegs  ; but  fince  the  activity  of 
thia  article  very  much  depends  on  the  fpirit  of  la- 
J E vender. 
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▼coder,  the  old  name  it  in  our  opinion  juftly  preferable 
to  the  new  one. 

The  red  faunders  is  of  no  farther  ufe  in  thefe  com- 
petition* than  as  a colouring  ingredient.  If  a yel- 
low fpirit  was  liked,  the  yellow  faunders  would  be  an 
excellent  article,  si  it  not  only  communicates  a fine 
colour,  but  likewife  a coufiderable  (hare  of  medicinal 
virtue.  A fpirit  diftilled  from  the  flowers  of  lavender 
and  foge,  in  due  proportion,  and  digefted  in  the  cold 
for  a little  time  with  fome  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  and 
yellow  founder?,  proves  a very  elegant  and  grateful 
one.  Where  cflential  oils  ate  employed,  particular 
care  mull  be  had  in  the  choice  of  them  ; for  on  their 
goodnefs  that  of  the  medicine  depend?.  The  dige- 
ftion  of  the  fpirit  with  the  fpices,  &c.  fhould  be  per- 
formed without  heat,  otherwife  the  flavour  of  the  me- 
dicine will  be  injured.  Thefe  fpirits  arc  grateful  re- 
viving cordials  : though  confiJcrably  more  firaplc,  they 
are  not  lefs  elegant  or  valuable  than  many  other  mure 
elaborate  preparations.  This  medicine  has  long  been 
held  in  great  efteem,  under  the  name  of  Palfy  drops  t 
in  all  kinds  of  languors,  wcaknefo  of  the  nerves,  and 
decays  of  age.  It  may  be  conveniently  takcu  on  fu- 
gar,  trom  ten  to  eighty  or  a hundred  drops. 

T'tnBurt  of  muflt.  E. 

Take  of  mufk,  two  drams  ; re&ificd  fpirit  of  wine, 
one  p ttnd.  Digeft  for  ten  days,  attd  drain. 
Rectified  fpirit  is  the  molt  complete  mcnftnium  for 
mode  ; but  in  this  form  it  is  often  impoflihlc  to 
give  ftch  a quantity  of  themufk  as  is  neccflary  for  our 
puipofc ; a id  hence  this  article  is  more  frequently 
employed  under  the  form  of  julep  or  bolus. 

TtnBttrt  of  myrrh. 

Take  of  myrrh,  bruifed,  three  ounces;  proof-fpitit, 
a pint  and  an  ha’f ; rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  half  a 
pint.  Digeft  with  a gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  and 
lira  in.  L. 

Take  of  myrrh,  three  ounces;  proof  fpirit,  two  pounds 
and  a half.  After  digeftiun  for  ten  days,  ftrain  off 
the  tin&ure.  E. 

The  pharmaceutical  writers  in  general  have  been  of 
opinion,  that  no  good  tmAure  can  be  drawn  from 
myrrh  I y fpirit  of  wine  alone,  without  the  afliflance 
of  fixed  alkaline  falls.  But  it  appears  from  proper 
experiments,  that  Huf.  falt»  only  heighten  the  colour 
of  the  tinfluie,  without  enabling  the  mcnftruom  to 
. t diffolve  any  more  chan  it  would  by  itfdf.  Re&ifitd 
fpirit  extracts,  without  any  addition,  all  that  part  of 
the  myrrh  in  which  its  peculiar  fmell  and  tifte  i elide, 
▼i*.  the  refill  and  proof  fpirit  dilfolves  almoll  the 
whole  ol’  the  drug,  except  its  impurities:  hence  the 
combinat’on  of  thefe  two  dirc&ed  by  the  London 
colic,  e is  putnp*  preferable  to  cither  by  itfclf. 

Tin«wure  of  m)nh  is  recommended  intern  lly  for 
warming  the  h bit,  attenuating  vifoid  juices,  Hrength* 
«ni:,g  the  fblid>  opening  obll ructions,  particularly 
thofr  of  the  uterine  veftrb,  and  refilling  vutrefa "lion. 
Borrbaave  grelly  efteems  it  in  all  languid  cafes  pro- 
ceeding ‘rt^i  fi.njde  inactivity  ; in  th-ife  female  dif 
orders  wh:ch  are  occafn>n?d  by  an  «q:>eous,  mucouv,. 
fiug,  ith  indilpcfition  of  ihc  humour™,  and  a xiatation 
of  the  v tikis;  in  t^c  fljor  alius,  ami  all  difeafes  ari- 
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frag  from  a like  canfe.  The  dofe  is  from  fifteen  drops  Prqwrs- 
to  forty  or  more.  The  medicine  may  doubtlefs  be*10*” 
given  in  thefe  cafes  tff  advantage ; though  with  us. 
it  is  more  commonly  ufed  externally  for  cleanfing  ^ . 

foul  ulcers  and  promoting  the  exfoliation  of  carious 
bones. 

Tinflure  of  opium.  L. 

Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  ten  drams;  *rr 
proef-fpirit,  one  pint,  Digeft  for  ten  days,  and 
ftrain. 

TinBareof  opium , commonly  called  liquid  laudanum.  E. 

Take  of  opium,  two  ounces  ; fpirituoui  cinnamon- 
water,  one  pound  and  a half.  Digeft  four  day*, 
and  ftrain  off  the  tio&ure. 

Thefe  are  very  elegant  liquid  opiates,  the  menftrutitn 
in  the  laft  diffolve*  nearly  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
opium,  and  effectually  covers  its  ill  flavour.  It  were 
to  be  wifhed  that  the  (hops  were  fu  rail  bed  with  a li- 
quid opiate,  in  which  the  proportion  of  menftruum 
was  (till  much  larger,  fo  as  to  admit  of  tire  dofe  be- 
ing determined  by  weight  or  meafurc  ; the  method 
by  drops  feeming  too  precarious  for  a medicine  of  fo 
powerful  a kind.  The  following  preparation  is  con- 
trived with  this  view. 

Take  of  thebaic  extract,  half  a dram ; highly  recti- 
fied fpirit  of  wine,  called  alcohol,  ten  ounces ; Ample 
cinnamon  water,  twenty  ounces.  Digeft  them  to- 
gether until  the  opium  be  diffolved,  and  then  filter 
the  folution  through  paper. 

This  preparation  is  apprehended  to  be  free  from  all 
the  inconveniences  attending  the  common  opiate  tinc- 
tures. The  menftruum  diffolves  the  whole  of  the  opi- 
um except  the  impurities,  and  consequently  the  tinc- 
ture it  not  liable  to  any  unccrta'nty  in  point  of 
ftrength.  The  dofe  may  be  afeertained  to  the  greateft 
exaAnefs ; one  grain  of  opium  is  contained  in  one 
ounce  by  meafure,  which  is  equal  nearly  to  feven  drams 
by  weight.  Neither  the  tindurcs  in  wine  nor  proof- 
fpirit  are  fo  well  adapted  for  keeping  as  could  be 
wiftted : io  long  (landing,  a part  of  the  opium  is  gra- 
dually thrown  off  from  both,  and  confequently  the 
tinAurcs  become  gradually  weaker:  the  part  whietk. 
thus  feparates,  amounts  fometimes,  it  is  fo  d,  to  near 
one-fourth  of  the  quantity  of  opium  at  firft  d-ffolved  : 
it  floats  on  the  furtace  of  the  vinous  t n&ure,  and  io 
the  fpirtuous  finks  to  the  bottom.  Irrtl.c  prepara- 
tion here  recommended,  it  has  not  been  obferved  that 
any  feparation  happens. 

lnftc  d of  the  cinnamon  water,  pure  waier  may  be 
employed  ro  the  mixture  : and  where  aromatic  addi*> 
tions  arc  wanted,  cither  with  a medicinal  intention  or 
for  covering  the  ill  fmell  of  the  opum,  any  proper 
tn&ure  or  diftdlcd  water  may  be  extempornneoufly 
joined.  Saffron,  an  addition  once  employed  by  the 
Ed  nburgb  college,  has  been  conlidrrca  as  a corrctlor 
of  opium  ; but  the  qualities  it  was  fuppofed  to  corrc£k 
arc  merely  imaginary  ; not  indeed  can  that  article  be 
of  n;uch  importance  with  any  intention  in  the  fmall 
quantity  that  enters  a dofe  of  the  i<n&ure  : a grain  of 
opium  being  accompanied  with  qniy  half  a grain  of 
Mpon. 

*A  preparation  in  fome  refpedts  fimil.tr  to  that  here, 
recommended  vraa  introduced  into  the  Edinburgh 
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V*n~  pharmacopoeia  published  in  1774,  under  the  title  of 
dnfJura  neronii.  Each  ounce  *of  this  tindure  con- 
tained four  grain*  of  opium  ; and  it  was  proposed  that 
t the  dofes  of  it  (hould  be  meafured,  not  by  drops,  but 
by  weight : but  aa  modern  phyficiana  are  much  more 
bold  in  giving  opium  than  their  predcceflora,  fuch  a 
fcnspulous  accuracy  in  the  dole  is  not  thought  at  all 
nectffary ; and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  dangerous 
confequcnce  will  ever  arife,  merely  from  a difference  in 
the  fize  of  drops.  This,  however,  might  be  the  cafe, 
where  the  thebaic  tin&urc  is  by  accident  taken  for  the 
tindure  of  meconium.  To  fuch  miAakcs,  however, 
it  was  feared  that  the  analogy  of  the  articles,  as  well 
as  the  caution  neceflary  with  refped  to  both,  might 
lead  ; and  it  was  on  many  accounts  fafer  to  have  but 
one  liquid  laudanum  only.  It  is,  however,  much  to 
be  regretted,  that  the  liquid  laudauum  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  colleges,  which  by  the  former  is 
now  fly  led  tindura  opii,  by  the  latter  tindura  thebaic  a, 
(hould  differ  fo  much  from  each  other  in  point  of 
ftrength. 

Camphorated  tindure  of  opium . L. 

456  Take  of  bard  purified  opium,  flowers  of  benzoin,  each 
one  dram ; camphor,  two  fcruples  ; effcniial  oil  of 
anifeed,  one  dram  ; proof-fpirit,  two  piuts.  DigeA 


C Y. 

Tindure  of  rhubarb . 


for  three  days. 

Paregoric  elixir.  E. 

Take  of  flowers  of  benzoin,  Englilh  faffron,  each 
three  drams;  opium,  two  drams;  effential  oil  of 
anifeeds,  half  a dram  ; vinous  fpirit  of  fai  ammo- 
niac, fix  teen  ounces.  Digcft  for  four  days  in  a dofe 
veflel,  and  Arain. 

Thefe  two,  though  differing  not  merely  in  name, 
may  yet  l>c  considered  as  agreeing  very  nearly  in  their 
nature. 

The  mod  material  differences  in  the  laA  formula 
from  the  flrft  are  the  fubftitution  of  the  vinous  fpirit 
of  fkl  ammoniac  for  the  proof-fpirit,  and  a larger  pro- 
portion of  opium ; the  vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac 
is  not  only;  perhaps,  a more  powerful  menflruum,  but 
in  mod  infbnces  coincides  with  the  virtues  of  the  pre- 
paration ; but  as  tbe  opium  is  the  ingredient  on  which 
we  place  the  principal  dependence,  fo  its  proportion 
is  increafed,  iu  order  that  we  may  give  it  in  fuch  a 
dofe  as  that  the  acrimony  of  the  menflruum  (hall  not 
prove  hurtful  to  the  Aorr.ach. 

The  London  formula  is  taken  from  Le  Mort,  with 
the  omiflion  of  three  untieceflary  ingredients,  honey, 
liquorice,  and  alkaline  fait.  It  was  originally  called 
elixir  ajlhmatieum , which  name  it  does  not  ill  deferve. 
It  contributes  to  allay  the  tickling  which  provokes  fre- 
quent coughing  ; and  at  the  fame  time  is  fuppofed  to 
©pen  the  brtaft,  and  give  greater  liberty  of  breathing : 
the  opium  procures  (as  it  docs  by  itfelf)  a temporary 
relief  from  the  fymptoms ; while  the  other  ingredients 
tend  to  remove  the  caufe,  and  prevent  their  return. 
It  is  given  to  children  again  A the  chim:ough,  &c.  from 
five  drop*  to  twenty  ; to  adults,  from  twenty  to  an 
hundred.  In  the  London  formuh,  half  an  ounce  by 
mcafure  cqptafns  abe.ut  a grain  of  opium  ; but  in  the 
Edinburgh  formula  tbe  proportion  of  opium  is  larger. 
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ti'jif*  and  r 

Take  of  rhubarb,  diced,  two  ounces;  leffer  cardamom  Compofi»y 
feeds,  hufleed  and  bruited,  half  an  ounce  ; faffron, j 
two  drams ; proof  fpirit,  two  pints.  DigeA  for 
eight  days,  and  Arain.  L. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  three  ounces;  IcfTcr  cardamom  feeds, 
half  an  ounce  ; proof-fpirit  two  pounds  and  a half. 

DigeA  for  feven  days,  and  Arain.  E. 

Compound  tindure  of  rhubarb.  L. 

Take  of  rhubarb  diced,  two  ounces  ; ginger  powder- 
ed, faffron,  each  two  drams  ; liquorice  root,  bruifed, 
half  an  ounce;  diftillcd  water,  one  pint;  proof- 
fpirit,  twelve  ounces.  DigeA  for  fourteen  day*,  and 
Arain. 

Bitter  tindure  of  rhubarb . E.  I 

Take  of  rhubarb  two  ounces ; gentian-root,  half  an 
ounce ; Virginian  fnakc-root,  one  dram  ; proof  fpi- 
rit, two  pounds  and  a half.  DigeA  for  ieven  days, 
and  then  Arain  the  tindure. 


Sweet  tindure  of  rhubarb.  E. 

It  is  made  by  adding  to  two  pounds  and  a half  of  the 
Arained  tindure  of  rhubarb,  four  ounces  of  fugar- 
candy. 

The  laA  of  thefe  preparations  is  improved  from 
the  former  editions.  Two  ounces  of  hquoricc  and 
one  of  raifins  are  fupplied,  by  an  increafc  of  the  fugar- 
candy. 

All  the  foregoing  tindures  of  rhubarb  are  defigned 
as  flomacbics  and  corroborants,  at  well  as  purgatives : 
fpirituous  liquors  excellently  extract  thofe  parts  of  the 
rhubarb  in  which  the  two  firft  qualities  refide,  and  the 
additional  ingicdicnts  confidcrably  promote  their  effi- 
cacy. In  weaknefsof  the  Aomach,  indigeftion,  laxity  of 
the  inteflines,  diarrhoeas,  colic,  and  other  fimilar  com- 
plaints, thefe  medicines  arc  frequently  of  jyreat  fcrvice  : 
the  fccond  is  alfo,  in  many  cafes,  an  ufeful  addition  to 
the  Peruvian  bark,  in  the  cure  of  intermittents,  parti- 
Iariy  in  cached ic  habits,  where  the  vifccra  are  obftrud- 
ei  ; with  thefe  intentions,  a fpoonful  or  two  may  be 
taken  for  a dofe,  and  occafionally  repealed. 

Elixir  of  aloes  and  rhubarb , commonly  called  faertd 
elixir.  E. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  cut  fmall,  ten  drams;  focotorine  45$ 
aloes,  in  powder,  fix  drams  ; Idler  cardamom  fredj, 
half  an  ounce ; proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a haif. 

DigeA  for  feven  days,  and  then  Arain  the  elixir. 

This  preparation  is  very  much  employed  as  a warm- 
ing cordial  purge,  and  for  the  general  purpofes  of 
aloetics  ; with  which,  however,  it  combines  the  me- 
dical properties  of  rhubarb. 

Compound  tindure  of  fan-in.  L. 

Take  of  extrad  of  favin,  one  ounce  ; tindure  of  caflc*r,  459 
one  pint ; myrrh,  half  a pint.  DigeA  till  the  cx- 
traft  of  favin  he  diffoIvcJ,  and  then  Arain. 

This  preparation  had  a place  in  the  laA  e Htion  of 
our  pharmacopoeia,  under  the  title  of  Elixir  myrrh m 
compo/Uum. 
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l*rcp»ra-  This  preparation  i«  improved  from  one  defcrikeJ  in 
Com fome  former  difpenfaricB  under  the  name  of  uterine 
liont.  " tlixir.  It  it  a medicine  of  great  importance  in  uterine 
— ■ obftrudions,  and  in  hypochondriacal  cafes  ; though, 
poflibly,  means  might  he  contrived  of  fupcradJing  more 
cffe&ually  the  virtues  of  favin  to  a tin&ure  of  myrrh 
and  caftor.  It  may  he  given  from  five  drops  to  tvren- 
ty  or  thirty,  or  more,  in  pennyroyal  water,  or  any 
other  fuitahlc  vehicle. 

7 Inffure  tf  [quill.  L. 

460  Take  of  fquills,  frefh  dried,  four  ounces  ; proof-fpirit, 

two  pints.  Digcft  for  eight  days,  and  pour  off  the 

liquor. 

For  extrading  the  virtues  of  fquills,  the  menftruum 
which  has  hitherto  been  alrooft  folely  employed  is  vi- 
negar. There  are,  however,  cafes  in  which  ardent 
fpirit  may  be  more  proper;  and  by  the  menftruum  here 
directed  its  virtues  are  fully  extraded.  Hence  it  is 
with  propriety  that  the  London  college  have  introdu- 
ced this  form* as  well  as  the  vinegar  and  oxymel.  But, 
in  general,  the  purpofes  to  be  anfwered  by  fquills  may 
be  better  obtained  by  employing  it  in  fubftancc  than 
in  any  other  form. 

jlntiphtkjfical  itnQure.  E. 

461  Take  of  fti^ar  of  lead,  an  ounce  and  a half ; vitriol  of 

iron,  one  ounce  ; redified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pound. 

Let  a tincture  be  extracted  without  heat. 

The  reducing  of  the  falts Jiparatefy  into  powder,  and 
performing  the  digestion  without  heat , arc  very  neccf- 
fary  circumflahcea : for  if  the  ingredients  be  attempted 
to  be  pulverized  together,  they  will  grow  foft  and  al- 
most liquid  ; and  if  heat  be  ufed,  fcarce  any  tindure 
will  be  obtained. 

This  tincture  is  foroctinaes  given  in  dofes  of  twenty 
or  thirty  drops  for  retraining  immoderate  fecretions, 

' particularly  the  colliquative  1 wests  attending  hcdic  fe- 
vers and  phihifical  diforders;  whence  the  name  anti- 
phthijica!  tincture.  It  is  undoubtedly  a medicine  of 
great  efficacy  in  thefe  cafes,  but  too  dangerous  to  be 
ralhlv  ventured  on.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  it  does 
not  contain  any  of  the  fugar  of  lead  ; but  experiments 
made  for  that  purpofc  have  ftiown  the  contrary. 

We  mull,  however,  confider  the  above  preparation 
as  unfeientific.  Both  the  acetous  and  vitriolic  acid 
have  a greater  attraction  for  iron  than  for  lead : and 
thoagh  the  vitriolic  he  capable  of  difeharging  the  ace- 
tous acid,  yet  it  makes  not  only  in  its  entire  flak  a lefs 
perfect  union  with  lead  than  the  acetous  acid,  but  it 
is  now  alfo  combined  with  iron,  for  which  it  has  a 
greater  attraction,  and  can  therefore  only  ad  on  the 
fait  of  lead  in  proportion  as  it  is  fuperabundaat  in  the 
fait  of  copperas  ; but  in  proportion  as  the  vitriolic  dif- 
engages  the  acetous  acid  from  the  lead,  the  laft,  in  its 
turn,  will  attach  itfelf  to  the  iron.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  difficult  to  afeertain  the  prectfe  nature  of  this  prepa- 
ration ; it  Teems  always,  however,  to  contain  a quanti- 
ty of  lead  in  a falinc  ftatc,  fufficient  to  expunge  it 
from  prudent  practice  : or,  at  leaft,  if  in  thefe  cafes  in 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  employed,  lead  be  thought 
nrceffary,  the  fait  of  lead  may  with  more  Cafety  and  ad- 
vantage be  given  in  its  folid  flate,  particularly  when 
combined  with  opium ; and  it  is  probably  on  this  ac» 
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count  that  the  prefent  formula  has  now  no  place  in  the  Frapoa. 
Loudon  pharmacopoeia.  ' 

TinSure  of  fenna.  L.  , 7 

Take  of  fenna,  one  pound ; caraway  feeds,  broifed,  4(1 
one  ounce  and  an  half  ; letter  cards  mom -feeds,  bulk- 
ed and  bruited,  half  an  ounce;  raifins,  (toned,  fix- 
teen  ounces  ; proof  fpirit,  one  gallon.  Digcft  for 
fourteen  days,  and  ftnutu 

Compound  tinflure  of  fenna , commonly  called  Elixir  of 
health.  E. 

Take  of  fenna  leaves,  two  ounces;  jalsp  root,  one  ounces 
coriander  feeds,  half  an  ounce;  proof  fpirit,  two 
pounds  and  a hair.  Digefl  for  feven  days,  and  to 
the  (trained  liquor  add  four  ounces  of  fugarcandy. 

Both  thefe  tindure*  arc  ufeful  carminatives  and  ca- 
thartic*, efpeci  Jly  to  thofe  who  have  accultomcd  ihcm- 
felves  to  the  ufc  of  fpirituoua  liquors;  they  oftentime* 
relieve  flatulent  complaint*  and  colics,  where  the  com- 
mon cordials  have  little  effect : the  dofc  is  from  one 
to  two  ounces.  Several  preparations  of  this  kind  have 
been  offered  to  the  public  under  the  name  of  Daffy* t 
elixir:  the  two  above  are  equal  to  any,  and  fuperior  to 
moft  of  them.  The  laft  in  particular  i«  a very  ufeful 
addition  to  the  caftor  oil,  iu  order  to  take  off  its  maw- 
kiffi  talle : and  as  coinciding  with  the  virtues  of  the 
oil,  it  is  therefore  much  preferable  to  brandy,  ffirub, 
and  fuch  like  liquors,  which  otherwife  are  often  found 
occcflary  to  make  the  oil  fit  on  the  ftomsch. 

*TinSure  tf  fnahe  root. 

Take  of  Virginian  fnake-root,  three  ounces ; proof-  .<5% 
fpirit, two  pints.  Digcft  for  eight  days,  and  llrain.Z.. 

Take  of  Virginan  fnake-root,  two  ounces;  cochineal, 
one  dram  ; proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a half.  Di- 
geft in  a gentle  heat  for  four  days,  and  then  llraiw 
the  tindure.  E. 

The  tindure  of  fnake-root  was  in  a former  phar- 
macopoeia directed  to  be  prepared  with  the  tindure  of 
felt  of  tartar,  which  being  now  expunged,  it  was  pro- 
pofed  to  the  college  to  employ  redified  fpirit  ; but  as 
the  heat  of  thia  fpirit  prevents  the  medicine  from  be- 
ing taken  in  fo  large  a dofc  as  it  might  otherwife  bct 
a weaker  fpirit  was  cbofen.  The  tindure  rpade  in  this 
menftruum,  which  ext  rads  the  whole  virtues  of  the 
root,  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a fpoonful  or 
more  every  five  or  fix  hours  ; and  to  this  extent  it  of- 
ten  operates  as  an  ufeful  diaphoretic. 

T'u&urt  of  valerian.  L. 

Take  of  the  root  of  wild  valerian,  in  coarfe  powder,  464, 
four  ounces  ; proof-fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeft  with 
a gentle  heat  tor  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

The  valerian  root  ought  to  be  reduced  to  a pretty 
fine  powder,  otherwife  the  fpirit  will  not  fuffictcndy 
extract  its  virtue*.  The  tindure  proves  of  a deep  co- 
lour, and  confidertbly  ftrong  of  the  valerian  ; though 
it  has  not  been  found  to  anfwcr  fo  well  in  the  cure  of 
epileptic  diforders  as  the  root  in  fubftance,  exhibited 
in  the  form  of  powder,  or  bolus.  The  dofc  of  the 
tiodure  is,  from  half  a fpoonful  to  a fpoonful  or  more, 
two  or  three  times  a -day. 

r dati/e 
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Volatile  tin  flare  of  valerian. 

BflHpflb^  Take  of  the  root  of  wild  valerian,  four  ounces  ; com* 
pound  fpirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints.  Digeft  for  eight 
days,  and  drain.  L. 

Take  of  wild  valerian  root,  two  ounces  | vinous  fpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac,  one  pound.  Macerate  for  fix  days 
in  a dofe  vefTel,  and  drain.  E. 

Both  the  compound  and  vinous  fpirit  of  fal  immo* 
•me  aredicre  excellent  menftrua,  and  at  the  fame  time 
confiderably  promote  the  virtues  of  the  valerian,  which 
in  fome  cafes  wants  an  afliftance  of  this  kind.  The 
dofe  may  be  a tea  fpoonfulor  two. 

Tincture  of  veratrum,  or  white  hellebore.  E. 

455  Take  of  white  hellebore  root,  eight  ounces  ; proof- 
fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a half.  Digeft  them  toge- 
ther for  ten  days,  and  filter  the  tinAure  through 
paper 

This  tinAure  is  fometimes  ufed  foracuating  cathar- 
tics, &c.  and  as  an  emetic  in  apopleAic  and  maniacal 
diforders.  It  may  like  wife  be  l b managed  as  to  prove 
a powerful  alterative  and  deobdroent  in  cafes  where 
milder  remedies  have  little  effeA.  But  a great  deal  of 
caution  is  requifitc  in  its  ufe : the  dofe,  at  fird,  ought 
to  be  only  a few  drops  ; if  confiderable,  it  proves  vio- 
lently emetic  or  cathartic* 


Add  elixir  of  vitriol.  E. 

467  Take  ofteAified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pounds  ; drop  in- 
to it  by  little  and  little  fix  ounces  of  vitriolic  acid  ; 
digeft  (he  mixture  with  a very  gentle  heat  in  a dofe 
vcUcl  for  three  days,  and  then  add  of  cinnamon,  an 
ounce  and  a half  j ginger,  one  ounce.  DigeG  again 
in  a dofe  veflel  for  fix  days,  and  then  filter  the  tinc- 
ture through  paper  placed  in  a glafs  funnel. 

The  intention  in  this  proccfs  is,  to  obtain  a tinAure 
of  aromatic  vegetables,  in  fpirit  of  wine,  combined 
with  a confiderable  proportion  of  vitriolic  aetd.  When 
the  tinAure  is  fird  drawn  with  vinous  fpirit,  and  the 
add  added  afterwards,  the  acid  precipitates  great  part 
of  what  the  fpirit  had  before  taken  up  : and  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  acid  is  mixed  with  the  fpirit  im- 
mediately before  the  extraAion,  it  prevents  the  diffo- 
lution  of  all  that  it  would  have  precipitated  by  the 
former  wav  of  treatment : by  previously  uniting  the 
acid  and  toe  vinous  fpirit  together  by  digeftion,  the 
inconvenience  is  fomewhat  leflened. 

This  is  a valuable  medicine  in  weaknefs  and  relaxa- 
tions of  the  ftomach  and  decays  of  constitution,  £ar- 
• ticularly  in  thole  which  proceed  from  irregularities, 
which  arc  accompanied  with  flow  febrile  fymptoms, 
» or  which  follow  the  fuppreflion  of  intermittecta.  It 

frequently:  Succeeds  after  bitteTS  and  aromatics  by 
tbcmfelves  had  availed  nothing ; and  indeed  great 
part  of  its  virtues  depend  on  the  vitriolic  acid  } which, 
hardy  diluted  with  water,  has,  in  thofe  cafes  where 
the  ftomach  could  bear  the  addity,  produced  happy 
cffcAa. 

Fuller  relates  (in  his  Me&cina  Gymnajlica)  that  he 
was  recovered  by  Mynficht’s  elixir,  from  an  extreme 
decay  of  cooflitution,  and  continual  retchings  to  vo- 
mit. It  may  be  given  from  10  to  30  or  40  drops  or 
more,  according  to  the  quaotit^  of  acid,  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  at  fuch  times  as  the  ftomach  is  moll 
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empty.  It  is  very  ufefully  conjoined  with  the  bark,^rer»ra- 
both  as  covering  its  difagreeablc  uftc  and  coinciding 
with  its  virtues.  tions;^* 

Sweet  elixir  of  vitriol . E. 

This  is  made  of  the  fame  aromit'cs,  and  in  the  fame 
manoer  as  the  aromatic  tinAure  j except  that,  in 
place  of  the  vinous,  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  is 
employed. 

This  is  defigned  for  perfon*  whofc  ftomachs  are  too 
weak  to  bear  the  foregoing  acid  elixir ; to  the  tafte,  it 
is  gratefully  aromatic,  without  any  perceptible  acidity. 

’i*he  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  here  direAed,  occafions 
little  or  00  precipitation  on  adding  it  to  the  tinAure. 

A medicine  of  this  kind  was  formeily  in  great  etlecm 
under  the  title  of  Vigani’i  volatile  elixir  of  vitriol ; the 
composition  of  which  was  firft  communicated  to  the 
public  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  reformata . It  is  prepared 
by  digefting  fome  volatile  fpirits  of  vitriol  upon  a fmali 
quantity  of  mint  leaves  curioufly  dried,  till  the  liquor 
has  acquired  a fine  green  colour.  If  the  fpirit,  as  it 
frequently  does,  partakes  too  much  of  the  ;:cid,  this 
colour  will  not  fuccced  : in  fuch  cafe,  it  ftiould  be  rec- 
tified from  a little  fixed  alkaline  fait. 

Camphorated  fpirit  of  tame.  E. 

Take  of  camphor,  one  ounce  ; rcAified  fpirit  of  wine, 
one  pound.  Mix  them  together,  that  the  camphor 
may  be  diflolved.  It  may  alfo  be  made  with  a 
double,  triple,  &c.  proportion  of  camphor. 

This  folution  of  camphor  is  employed  chiefly  for 
external  ufes,  againft  rheumatic  pains,  paralytic  numb- 
utfles,  inflammations,  for  difculung  tumours,  prevent- 
ing gangrenes,  or  reftraining  their  progTefs.  It  is  too 
pungent  to  be  exhibited  internally,  even  when  diluted, 
nor  does  the  dilution  fucceed  well ; for  on  the  admix- 
ture of  aqueous  liquors,  the  camphor  gradually  ftps- 
rates  and  runs  together  into  little  mailits. 

Hoffman,  Rothen,  and  others,  mention  ■ camphora- 
ted fpirit  not  fubjeA  to  this  inconvenience.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  grinding  the  camphor  with  fomewhat  more 
than  an  equal  weight  of  fixed  alkaline  (alt,  then  adding 
a proper  quantity  of  proof  •fpirit,  and  drawing  off  one 
half  of  it  by  diftillatinn.  This  fpirit  was  propofed  to 
be  received  into  our  pharmacopoeias,  under  the  title  of 
Spirit  us  camphor  X tartarizaJus.  But  on  tnil,  it  did  not 
anfwcr  expeAstion  : fome  of  the  camphor  nfes  with 
the  fpirit  in  diftillation,  though  but  a fmali  quantity  \ 
whence,  mixed  with  a Urge  portion  of  water,  it  doc# 
not  fenfibly  render  it  turbid  j but  in  a proper  quanti- 
ty, it  exhibits  the  fame  appearance  as  the  more  com- 
mon camphorated  fpirit : it  did  not  appear,  that  fpirit 
diftilled  from  camphor,  with  or  without  the  alkaline 
fait,  differed  at  all  io  thisrefpeA. 

The  noil  convenient  method  of  uniting  camphor 
with  aqueous  liquors,  for  internal  ufe,  feems  to  be  by 
the  mediation  of  almonds,  or  of  mucilages  ; triturated 
with  thefe,  it  readily  mingles  with  water  into  the  form 
of  an  eiaulfion,  at  the  fame  time  that  ita  pungency  is 
confiderably  abated.  It  may  alfo  be  commodioufly  ex- 
hibited in  the  form  of  an  oily  draught,  exprefled  oils 
totally  diffolving  it. 

The  anodyne  /tn/iwnf, commonly  called  Anodyne  balfam.  E. 

Take  of  opium,  - one  ounce  \ white  Caftile  foap,  four  479 

ounces  t 
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Proj-ara-  ounces;  csmphor,  two  ounces;  effential  oil  of  rofe- 
gSSfi  mar>'»  half  an  ounce;  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 

tiur*.  ° " pounds.  Digeft  the  opium  and  foap  in  the  fpirit 

c— y — > for  three  days;  then  to  the  (trained  liquor  add  the 

camphor  and  oil,  diligently  (halting  the  vcffel. 

The  levcrtl  ingredients  in  this  formula  are  exceed- 
ingly well  fuited  for  the  purpofes  expreffed  in  the  title 
of  this  preparation  ; the  anodyne  ballam  has  according- 
ly hern  ufed  with  much  fuccefs  to  allay  pains  in  drain- 
ed  limbs,  and  fuch  like  topical  affections. 

Saponaceous  l*  if  am  or  liniment.  E. 

47*  This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  and  of  the  fame  in- 
gredients as  the  anodyne  balfam,  only  omitting  the 
opium. 

It  is  intended  as  a Amplification  and  improvement 
of  what  had  formerly  the  name  of  Op&leldock , and  is 
employed  with  the  fame  intentions  as  the  two  prece- 
ding. 

Tinfturt  of  antimony.  RofT. 

472  Take  of  antimony,  in  powder,  half  a pound  ; fait  of 

tartar,  one  pound  ; rc&ified  fpirit,  three  pints.  Mix 
the  antimony  with  the  fait  of  tartar,  and  inject  them 
Ly  little  and  little  into  a crucible  placed  in  a ftroug 
Are.  Let  the  mixture  melt  thin,  and  continue  io 
this  Rate  for  half  an  hour;  after  which  it  is  to  be 
poured  out  into  a hot  and  dry  iron  mortar.  Powder 
the  mafa  white  hot,  put  it  into  a heated  matrals,  and 
pour  the  fpirit  on  it.  Digeft  them  together  for 
three  days,  and  then  ftrain  the  tindure. 

In  this  procefs.  the  alkulioe  fall  unites  with  the  ful- 
phur  of  the  antimony  into  a hepar;  which  communi- 
cates to  the  fpirit  a tin&ure  fimilar  to  the  tindure  of 
fulphur.  This  antimonial  tincture  is  fuppofcdto  con- 
tain likewife  fume  of  the  reguline  parts  of  the  mineral, 
and  is  faid  to  have  fomelimes  provoked  a puke  when 
taken  on  an  empty  ttomarh,  even  in  a fmall  dofe.  It 
(lands  recommended  in  doles  from  ten  to  Axty  drop* or 
more,  as  a dcohflrucnt,  promoter  of  uriae,  and  purifier 
of  the  blood.  But  there  is  probably  no  purpofe  to  be 
anfwered  by  it,  which  may  not  be  more  effectually  ob- 
tained by  other  antimonial  preparations,  particularly 
the  wine  of  tartar  of  antimony. 

TtnSure  of  co/otynlh.  Succ. 

473  Take  of  colocynth,cut  fmall,  and  freed  from  the  feeds, 

one  ounce  ; anifeed,  one  dram  ; proof- fpirit,  four- 
teen ounces.  Macerate  for  three  days,  and  ftrain 
through  paper. 

In  this  tin&urc  wr  haft  the  adive  purgative  power 
of  the  oolocynth.  And  although  it  be  fcldom  ufed  as 
a cathartic  by  itfclf,  yet  even  in  frnall  quantity  it  may 
be  advantagcoufly  employed  to  promote  die  operation 
of  others. 

Volatile  tiniJure  of  copper.  Gen. 

474  Take  of  filings  of  copper,  one  dram  ; fpirit  of  fal  am- 

moniac, an  ounce  and  a half.  Mix  them,  and  keep 
them  in  a vcJTc!  clofely  flopped,  which  is  to  be  fre- 
quently agitated,  till  the  liquor  becomes  of  a beau- 
tiful-violet colour. 
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In  this  formula  die  copper  is  brought  to  a falioe  Prepara. 
Rate  by  mean*  of  the  volatile  alkali.  It  may  therefore  “ 
be  confidered  as  very  analogous  tothe  ammoniacdcop-ti°^'Ji* 
per.  And  where  rccourfe  is  had  to  it  in  pra&ice,  it  • - * 

il  employed  with  the  fame  intentions. 

T injure  of  quajfta.  Suec. 

Take  of  quaflia,  bruifed,  two  ounces;  proof-fpirit,  two  Amr 
pound*  and  an  half.  Digeft  for  three  days,  and 
then  Rrain  through  paper. 

By  proof-fpirit  the  medical  properties,  as  well  as  the 
fcnfible  qualities  of  the  quaflia,  arc  readily  extra&ed. 

And  under  this  form  it  may  be  advantagcoufly  em- 
ployed for  anfwering  different  purpofes  in  medicine. 

Tmfture  of  lac.  Suec. 

Take  of  gum  lac,  powdered,  one  ounce  ; myrrh,  three 
drams ; fpirit  of  feurvy-grafs,  a pint  and  an  half.  1 
Digeft  in  a fand  heat  for  three  days  ; after  which, 

Rrain  off  the  tin&urc  for  ufc. 

This  tin&urc  is  principally  employed  for  ftrength- 
ening  the  gums,  and  in  bleedings  and  fcorbutic  exul- 
ccrationa  of  them  : it  may  be  fitted  for  ufe  with  thefe 
intentions,  by  mixing  it  with  honey  of  rofes,  or  the 
like.  Some  recommend  it  internally  again II  fcorbutic 
complaints,  and  as  a corroborant  in  gleeta,  female 
weaknefles,  &c.  Its  warmth,  pungency,  aad  manifest- 
ly atiringciu  bitterifh  tafie,  point  out  its  virtues  in  thefe 
cafes  to  be  confiderablc,  though  common  pradicc 
among  us  has  not  yet  received  it. 

Tinflure  e f nux  vomica.  RofT. 

Take  of  nux  vomica,  an  ounce  and  a half;  proof- fpi-  ^yy 
rit,  two  pounds.  Digeft  for  fome  days,  and  then 
ftrain  it. 

The  nux  vomica,  a very  a6tive  vegetable,  has  of  late, 
as  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve,  been  in- 
troduced into  practice  as  taken  internally,  for  the  cure 
of  intermittents  and  of  contagious  dyfentcry.  In  thefe 
affection  1 it  may  be  employed  under  the  form  of  tinc- 
ture as  well  aa  in  fuhftance ; and  in  thia  way  it  moft 
readily  admits  of  being  combined  with  other  articles, 
either  as  adjuvants  or  corrigentia. 

v 

TinQure  of  amber.  Succ. 

Take  of  yellow  amber,  powdered,  one  ounce  ; vitrio-  .-5 
lie  rther,  four  ounces.  Digeft  for  three  days  in  a i 
veflcl  accurately  clofed,  frequently  (haking  the  vcf- 
fel,  and  after  this  ftrain' through  paper. 

The  tin&urc  of  amber  was  formerly  prepared  with 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine  : but  the  menftruum  here  di- 
rected gives  a more  complete  folution,  and  forma  a 
more  elegant  and  aftive  titidure.  It  pofleffes  the 
whole  virtues  of  the  concrete  ; and  although  it  has  no 
place  in  our  pharmacupccia,  yet  it  is  perhaps  to  be 
confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  valuable  preparations  of 
amber.  It  has  been  recommended  in  a variety  of  af- 
fections, particularly  thole  of  the  nervous  kind,  as  hy- 
ftcrical  and  epileptic  complaints.  It  may  be  taken 
from  a few  drops  to  the  extent  of  a tea  fpoonful  in  a 
glafs  of  wine  or  any  fimilar  vehicle. 


Chat. 
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Chap.  XXII.  Mixtures. 

Camphorated  mixture . I#. 

Taxi  of  camphor,  one  dram  ; rc&ifi'*d  fpirit  of  wine, 
1 ten  drops  ; dauble-rrfined  fugar,  h*lf  an  ounc?  j 
boiling  diftilled  wafer,  one  pint.  Ruh  the  camphor 
firft  with  the  fpirit  of  wine,  then  with  the  fugar  ; 
lafUy,  add  the  water  by  degrees,  and  drain  the  mix- 
ture. 

While  camphor  is  often  exhibited  in  a folid  Hate,  it 
is  frequently  alfo  advantageous  to  employ  it  as  diffu- 
fird  in  watery  flui.U,  Aud  with  this  intention  thfe 
prefent  formula  is  perhaps  one  of  the  mot!  fimplc,  the 
union  being  affected  merely  by  the  aid  of  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  fpirit  of  wine  and  a little  fugar.  But  perhaps 
the  more  common  form  of  emulfion  in  which  the  union 
is  tffcdedi  by  triturating  the  camphor  with  a few 
almonds,  is  not  to  be  confidcred  as  inferior  to  this. 
For  the  unfluous  quality  of  the  almond*  ferves  in  a 
confiderr.ble  degree  to  cover  the  pungency  of  the  cam- 
phor without  diminifhing  its  activity.  Camphor  un- 
der the  prefent  form  as  well  as  that  of  emulfion,  is  ve- 
ry often  ufrful  in  fevers,  taken  to  the  extent  of  a table 
/poonful  every  three  or  four  hours. 


Part  II. 

PKp««- 

tvr*  and 
C rapofi- 


• Chalk  mixture.  L. 

t 

4I9  Take  of  prepared  chalk,  one  ounce;  double-refined 
fugar,  fix  drams;  gum  arabic,  powdered,  two  oun- 
ces ; diltilled  water,  two  pints.  Mix  them. 
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mncilage  not  only  ferves  to  keep  the  chalk  uniformly  Prepsra- 
diftufed,  but  alfo  improves  its  virtues  by  (heath  ng  the*^*^ 
internal  furfacc  of  the  inteftinre.  The  dofe  of  thi* 
medicine  requires  no  nicety.  It  may  be  taken  to  the  — v— <J 
extent  of  a pound  or  two  in  the  courfc  of  a day. 

Mujk  mixture.  L. 

Take  of  mufk,  two  fcruplcs;  gum  arabic,  powdered,  4®* 
double-refined  fugar,  of  each  one  dram;  rofe  water, 
fix  ounces  by  meafure.  Rub  the  mufk  firft  w th  the 
fugar,  then  with  the  gum,  and  add  the  rofe-water 
by  degrees. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  juUpumc  mofcho%  and 
was  intended  as  an  improvement  upon  the  hyHcric  ju- 
lep with  mufk  of  Bates.  Orange  flower  water  is  di- 
rected by  that  author  ; and  indeed  this  more  perfcflljr 
coincides  with  the  mufk  than  rofe-water:  but  as  the 
former  is  difficultly  procurable  in  perfe&ion,  the  latter 
is  here  preferred.  The  julep  appear*  turbid  at  firft  : 
on  ftanding  a little  time,  it  drpofites  a brown  powder, 
and  becomes  clear,  but  at  the  fame  time  lofes  great 
part  of  its  virtue.  This  inconvenience  may  be  prevent- 
ed by  thoroughly  grinding  the  mufk  with  gum-arabic 
before  the  addition  of«the  water:  by  means  of  the 
gum,  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  mufk  is  made  to  re- 
main fufpended  in  the  water.  Volatile  fpitiu  are  in 
many  cafes  an  ufeful  addition  to  mufk,  and  likewife 
enable  water  to  keep  fomewhst  more  of  the  mulk  dif- 
foived  than  it  would  otherwise  retain. 

Almond  milk . L. 


Chalk  * drink . E. 

Take  of  prepared  chalk,  one  ounce;  pureft  refined  fu- 
gar,  half  an  ounce  ; mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  two 
ounces.  Rub  them  together,  and  add  by  degrees, 
water,  two  pounds  and  an  half ; fpirituous  cinnamon 
water,  two  ounces. 

Thcfe  two  preparations  agree,  pretty  much  both  in 
their  name  and  in  their  nature.  But  of  the  two  for* 
mulx  that  of  the  Edinburgh  college  is  mod  agreeable 
to  the  palate,  from  containing  a proportion  of  cinna- 
mon water,  by  which  the  di  (agreeable  tafte  of  the  chalk 
is  taken  oil. 

In  the  former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia, a prruairation  of  this  kind  lloo!  among  the  de- 
coctions, and  the  chalk  was  dirc&ed  to  be  boiled  with 
the  water  and  gum  : by  the  prefent  formul thechrik 
is  much  more  completely  fufpended  by  the  mucilage 
and  fugar ; which  lal!  gives  alfo  to  the  mixture  an 
agreeable  tafte.  It  is  proper  to  employ  the  fined  fu- 
gar, as  the  redundant  acid  in  the  coarfcr  kin  Is  might 
form  with  the  chalk  a kind  of  earthy  fait.  It  would 
perhaps  have  been  more  proper  to  have  added  an  aro. 
matic,  by  fufpending  the  entire  powder  of  cinnamon, 
or  Its  oil,  by  means  of  the  mucilage  and  fugar : The 
method  here  directed  is,  however,  lefs  exceptionable  in 
this  than  many  other  preparations,  as  the  precipitated 
matter  of  the  fpirituous  water  will  probably  be  invif- 
catei  in  the  faccharine  and  mucilaginous  matter.  This 
is  a very  elegant  form  of  exhibiting  chalk,  and  is  an 
uftful  remedy  in  difeafes  arifing  from,  or  accompanied 
with,  acidity  in  the  primee  vix.  It  is  frequently  em- 
ployed  ia  diarrhoea  proceeding,  from  that  caufc.  The 


Take  of  fweet  almonds,  one  ounce  and  an  half;  double-  482 
refined  fugar,  halT  an  ounce;  dill illcd  water,  two 
pints.  Beat  the  almonds  with  the  fugar ; then, 
rubbing  them  together,  add  by  degrees  the  water, 
and  drain  the  liquor. 


Common  emulfion.  E 4 

Take  of  fweet  almonds,  one  ounce:  bitter  almonds,, 
one  dram  ; common-water,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Beat  the  blanched  almortds  in  a done  mortar,  and 
gradually  pour  on  them  the  common  water,  work- 
ing the  whole  well  together,  then  ftrain  off  the  li- 
quor. 

Arabic  emu  film.  E. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding;  483- ~ 
only  adding,  while  heating  the  almonds,  of  muci- 
lage of  gum  arabic  two  ounces. 

All  thcfe  may  be  confidcred  as  poflcfljng  nearly  the 
fame  qualities.  But  of  the  three  the  lad  is  the  mol! 
powcriul  demulcent. 

Great  care  fhould  be  taken,  that  the  almonds  be  not 
become  rancid  by  keeping  ; which  will  uofoniy  ren- 
der the  emulfion  extremely  unpleafant,  a chvumtlance 
of  great  confequencc  in  a-medteine  that  requite*  to  be 
taken  in  large  quantities,  hut  likewife  give  it  injurious 
qualities  httle  expected  from  preparation*  of  this  chfs. 

1 he  addition  of  the  hitter  almonds  now  ordered  by 
the  Edinburgh  college  in  preparing  thcfe  emulsions, 
may  perhaps  preferve  them  in  fomc  degree  from  fufler- 
ingthe  above  changes;  but  it  is  much  more  ufe  ul  as 
giving  the  emulfion  an  agreeable  flavour.  And  al- 
though the  fubftsnce  of  bitter  almonds  be  of  a delete- 
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Prr|on.  riou.  nitnre,  jret  nothing  it  to  be  apprehended  from 
/ ConutuC-  l^c  Sulnt,t7  here  employed. 

Thefe  liquors  are  principally  ufed  for  diluting  and 

l——» — * obtuixling  acrimonious  humours ; particularly  in  heat 

of  urine  and  ftranguries  ariGng  either  from  a natural 
(harpnefs  of  the  juices,  or  from  the  operation  of  can* 
tharides  and  other  irritating  medicines  in  thefe  cafes, 
they  arc  to  be  drank  frequently,  to  the  quantity  of  half 
a pint  or  more  at  a time. 

Some  have  ordered  emulfionB  to  be  boiled,  with  a 
view  to  deprive  them  of  fome  imaginary  crudity  ; but 
by  this  procefs  they  quickty  ceafc  to  be  erauHions,  the 
oil  fcpirating  from  the  water,  and  floating  dittiudly 
cn  the  furface.  Acids  and  vinous  fpirits  produce  a 
like  dccompofuion.  On  Handing  alfo  for  fome  days, 
without  addition,  the  oily  matter  feparates  and  rifes 
to  the  top,  not  in  a pure  form,  but  like  thick  cream. 
Thefe  experiments  prove  the  competition  of  the  emul* 
fions  made  from  the  oily  feeds  of  kernels,  and  at  the 
fime  time  point  out  fome  cautions  to  be  attended  to 
in  their  preparation  and  ufe. 

sfmnKniiicttm  mill,  L- 

4«4  Take  of  ammoniicutn,  two  drams ; diftilled  water, 
half  a pint.  Rab  the  gum- retin  with  the  water, 
gradually  poured  00,  until  it  become#  a milk.  In 
the  fame  manner  may  be  made  a milk  of  afaloetida, 
and  of  the  reft  of  the  gum  refms. 

The  ammoniacum  milk  is  ufed  for  attenuating  tough 
phlegm,  and  promoting  expe&oration,  in  humoural 
all h mas,  coughs,  and  obftru&ioaa  of  the  vifeera.  It 
may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  two  fpoonfuls  twice  a- 
day. 

The  lac  afafcetida  is  employed  in  fpafmodical,  hy- 
flcrical,  and  other  nervous  affections.  And  it  is  alfo 
not  unfrequently  ufed  under  the  form  of  iojc&ion.  It 
anfwers  the  fame  purpofes  as  afafeetida  in  tub  fiance. 

Compound  fpirit  of  vitriolic  ether*  L. 

485  Tike  of  fpirit  of  vitriolic  aether,  two  pounda  ; oil  of 

wine,  three  drams.  Mix  them. 

This  is  fuppofed  to  be,  if  not  precifcly  the  fame,  at 
leal!  very  nearly,  the  celebrated  mineral  anodyne  li- 
quor of  Hoffman  ; as  we  learn  from  his  own  writings, 
that  the  liquor  which  he  thus  denominated  was  formed 
of  dulcitied  fpirit  of  vitriol  and  the  aromatic  oil  which 
arifes  after  it,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  in  what  pro- 
portions thefe  were  combined.  It  has  been  highly  ex- 
tolled as  an  anodyne  and  sntifpafmodic  medicine;  and 
with  thefe  intentions  it  is  not  unfrequently  employed 
in  practice.  $ 

Compound fpirit  fif  ammonia.  L. 

486  Tske  of  fpirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints  : cffential  oil  of 

lemon,  nutmeg,  of  each  two  drams.  Mix  them. 

This  differs  almoft  only  in  name  from  the  follow- 
ing. 

Volatile  aromatic  fpirit  % commonly  called  volatile  oily  Jjpi - 
ritf  and  fahne  aromatic  fpirit . E. 

Take  of  vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  eight  ounces  j 
difliQed  oil  of  rofemary,  one  dram  and  a half j di- 
• Aillcd  oil  of  lemon-peel,  one  dram.  Mix  them  that 

the  oils  may  be  diffolvcd. 
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By  the  method  here  dire  fled,  the  oil*  are  as  com-  Prqwr*. 
plctely  diffolvcd  as  when  did  illation  is  employed.  **“*•“£ 
Volatile  falts,  thus  united  with  aromatics,  arc  not, 
only  more  agreeable  in  flavour,  but  like  wife  more  ac-  , t-  , 
ccptable  to  the  ftomach,  and  lefs  acrimonious  than  in 
their  pure  ftate.  Both  the  foregoing  competitions 
turn  out  excellent  ones,  provided  the  oils  are  good, 
and  the  diflillmtion  fkilfully  performed.  The  dofe  is 
from  five  or  fix  drops  to  fixty  or  more. 

Medicines  of  this  kind  might  be  prepared  extempo- 
raneoufly,  by  dropping  any  proper  effential  oil  into  the 
dulcitied  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  which  will  readily 
difTolve  the  oil  without  the  aftiflance  of  diflillation. 

But  it  is  perhaps  preferable  that  they  fhould  be  kept 
in  the  fhops  ready  mixed. 

Succinate d fpirit  of  ammonia.  L. 

Take  of  alcohol,  one  ounce  ; water  of  pure  ammonia,  487 
four  ounces  by  rneafure;  rectified  oil  of  am!>er,  one 
fcruple  ; foip,  ten  grains.  Digefl  the  foap  and  oil 
of  amber  in  the  alcohol  till  they  be  diffolvcd  ; then 
add  the  water  of  pure  ammonia,  and  mix  them  by 
(hiking. 

This  competition  is  extremely  penetrating,  and  hat 
lately  come  into  efleem,  particularly  for  fmclling  to  in 
lowneffes  and  fainlings,  under  the  name  of  eau  de  luce . 

It  has  been  hitherto  brought  from  France.  It  is  not 
quite  limpid,  for  the  oil  of  amber  diffolvet  only  im- 
perfectly in  the  fpirit : if  the  volatile  fpirit  be  not  ex- 
ceedingly ftrong,  fcarcely  any  of  the  oil  will  be  im- 
bibed. 

The  eau  de  luce  is  not  only  ufed  with  the  view  of 
making  an  impreffion  on  the  nofe,  but  is  taken  inter- 
nally in  the  fame  cafes.  It  has  likewife  of  late  been 
celebrated  as  a remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlcfnake, 
when  ufed  internally,  and  applied  externally  to  the 
wounded  pan. 

Camphorated  fpirit.  L. 

Take  of  camphor,  four  ounces;  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
two  pints  : Mix  them,  fo  that  the  camphor  may  be 
diffolvcd.  ^ • 

Of  this  wc  have  already  had  occation  to  fpeak  in 
the  preceding  chapter  under  thq  title  given  to  it  by 
the  Edinburgh  college. 

Simple  oily  emulfion.  Gen.  * 

Take  of  almond  oil,  one  ounce  * fyrup  of  althea,  an 
ounce  and  a half ; gum-arabic,  half  an  ounce  ; 
fpring  water,  fix  ounces,  Mix,  and  make  an  emul- 
fion  according  to  art. 

Volatile  oily  emulfion.  Gen. 

Take  of  almond  oil,  an  ounce  and  a half ; fyrup  of 
althea,  one  ounce  ; gum-arabic,  half  an  ounce  ; vo- 
latile alkaline  fait,  one  dram ; fpring-water,  (even 
ounces.  Mix  them  according  to  art. 

Both  thefe  arc  elegant  and  convenient  modes  of  ex- 
hibiting oil  internally.  And  under  thefe  forma  it  ia 
often  advantageous y employed  in  cafes  of  cough, 
hoarfenefs,  and  fimilar  affections.  By  means  of  the 
alkali,  a more  intimate  union  of  oil  with  water  ia  ob- 
tained than  can  be  had  with  the  intermedium  either 
of  fyrup  or  vegetable  mucilage ; and  ia  fome  cafes, 
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litpr*-  the  alkali  both  contributes  to  anfwer  the  intention  in 
•'  «•»  ^ view,  and  prevent*  the  oil  fiom  exciting  Ikknefsat 
Cm]w-  florDtch  . gut  jn  other  inftances,  the  pungency  which 
— - it  imparls  is  difagrecablc  to  the  patient  and  unfavour- 
able to  the  diftafe.  According  to  thefe  circumflances, 
therefore,  where  an  oily  mixture  is  to  be  employed, 
the  practitioner  will  be  determined  in  hi*  choice  to 
hare  recourfe  cither  to  the  one  or  the  other  formula. 

Acid  julep.  Cen. 

qp  Take  of  weak  vitriolic  acid,  three  drams ; Ample  fy- 
rup,  three  ounces;  fpriug-water,  two  pounds.  Mix 
them. 

In  this  Rate,  the  vitriolic  acid  is  fufCciently  diluted 
to  he  taken  with  cafe  in  confiderable  dofes.  And  it 
may  thus  be  advantsgeoufly  employed  in  various  affec- 
tions ; concerning  which  we  have  already  had  occafion 
to  make  a few  remarks  in  Chimistry,  n°  617.  (fee* 
CwiuuTKr-Jritlex),  and  which  are  to  be  tnfwered,  ei- 
ther by  its  atliou  on  the  itomacb,  or  on  the  fyflem  in 
general. 

A Ziber  julep.  Gen. 

49*  Take  of  pure  vitriolic  zthcr,  two  fcruples ; fpring- 
w.itcr,  fix  ounces ; refined  fugar,  hah  an  ounce. 
Mix  them  according  to  art. 

Although  it  is  in  general  proper  that  .rther  fhould 
be  dilated  only  when  it  is  to  be  immediately  ufed,  yet 
it  is  fometimes  neceflary  that  it  fhoukl  be  put  into  t^e 
hands  of  the  patient  in  tire  Rate  in  which  it  is  to  be 
taken,  la  fuch  in  (lances  the  prefent  formula  is  a very 
-proper  one;  for  the  addition  of  a little  mucihge  tends 
both  to  cover  the  pungency  of  the  xtherin  the  mouth, 
and  to  retain  it  in  a Rate  of  mixture  with  the  water. 

Amber  julep.  Gen. 

491  Take  of  tinfture  of  amber,  two  drams  ; refined  fugar, 
half  an  ounce;  fpring-watcr,  fix  ounces.  Mix  them 
according  to  art. 

Under  this  form  the  tinflure  of  amber  is  fo  fir  dilu- 
ted and  fweetened,  as  to  form  an  agreeable  mixture  ; 
and  in  this  manner  it  may  often  be  advantagroufly 
employed  for  counteracting  nervous  affections,  and  an- 
fwering  thofe  other  purpofes  for  which  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned  that  this  article  is  had  recoutfc  to  in 
pra&ice. 

Saline  mixture,  or  julep.  Suec. 

493  Take  of  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  three  drams ; river-wa- 
ter, half  a pound.  To  this  lixivium  add,  Icmon- 
juicc,  half  a pound,  or  as  much  as  is  fuflicient  to 
fkturate  the  alkali ; fyrup  of  black  currants,  one 
ounce. 

This  mixture  is  frequently  preferred  in  febrile  dtf* 
cafes  as  a means  of  promoting  a flight  difeharge  by 
the  furface  : For  where  the  /kin  is  parched  with  great 
increafed  heat,  it  generally  operates  as  a gentle  diapho- 
retic. It  often  alfo  promotes  a difeharge  by  the  kid- 
neva,  and  is  not  unfrcquently  employed  to  reRrain  vo- 
miting. With  thefe  intentions  it  is  in  daily  ufe  among 
Britilh  pra&itioners,  although  it  has  no  place  in  our 
pharmacopoeias,  from  its  being  entirely  an  extempora- 
neous profcriptioQ. 
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Mineral fofutian  of  arfenic.  Sous  and 

Take  of  white  arfenic,  reduced  to  a fubtile  powder, 

fixed  vegetable  alknli,  each  fixty-four  grains ; di-  * 

Rilled  water,  half  a pint.  Put  them  into  a Horen-  494 
tine  Rafk,  and  let  this  be  placed  in  a (and  heat,  fo 
that  the  water  may  boil  gently  till  the  arfenic  be 
completely  diifolved;  then  add  to  the  fetation  when 
cold  half  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  lavender,  and  as  much 
difiiUcd  water  as  to  make  the  lolution  amoui*.  to  a 
pint  by  me&fure,  or  fifteen  ounces  and  an  half  by 
weight. 

For  the  introduction  of  this  remedy  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  Dr  Fowler  of  Stafford.  We  have  already 
had  occafion  to  mention  it  in  our  article  Arsenic, 
n°  J4.1  fee  alfo  Chemistry,  n°  u65,  &c.  In  the 
former  of  thefe  places  wc  have  obferved,  that  if  it 
be  not  precifely  the  fame,  it  is  at  lead  fuppofed  to  be 
very  analogous  to  a remedy  which  has  had  a very  ex- 
teniire  Calc  in  fotne  parts  of  England  under  the  name 
of  the  tofleleft  ague  tlrops  and  which  has  been  employed 
with  very  great  fuccefs  in  the  cure  of  obftinate  inter* 
mitt  cuts.  But  whether  the  prefent  formula  in  any 
degree  approaches  to  the  tsRclefs  ague  drop  or  not, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  concurring  teftimony 
of  many  eminent  praditioners,  that  it  is  equally  fuc- 
cefiful  in  combating  intermittrnts.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  it  is  given  according  to  the  age  and  other  cir- 
rumRxnces  of  the  patient  in  dofes  from  two  to  twenty* 
drops,  once,  twice,  or  oftener  in  the  courfe  of  the 
day : And  its  ufe  has  been  found  to  be  attended  with 
remarkable  fuccefs,  although  with  fome  patients  even 
very  fmail  dofes  have  been  found  to  excite  fevere  vo- 
miting. Bcfidca^  difiin&ly  marked  intermittent*,  this 
folution  has  alfo  been  fometimes  fucccfsful  in  obRinate 
periodical  headachs,  and  in  cutaneous  affections  of  the 
leprous  kind,  refilling  every  other  mode  of  cure.  And 
perhaps  in  every  cafe  where  arfenic  can  be  employed 
with  fafety  or  advantage  internally,  this  preparation 
is  preferable  to  any  other  with  which  wc  are  yet  ac- 
quainted. 

Chap  XXIII.  Syrups* 

Syrups  are  faturated  folutioni  of  fugar,  made  in  493 
water,  or  watery  or  vinous  infufions,  or  in  juices. 

They  were  formerly  coufidered  as  medicines  of  much 
greater  importance  than  they  are  thought  to  be  at 
prefent.  Syrups  and  diRillcd  watets  were  for  fome 
ages  ufed  as  the  great  alteratives  ; infotnuch  that  the 
evacuation  of  any  peccant  humour  was  never  attempted 
till  by  a due  courfe  of  thefe  it  had  firft  been  fuppofed 
to  be  regularly  prepared  fob  expulfion  Hence  crofe 
the  exuberant  collection  of  both,  which  wc  meet  with 
in  pharmacopoeias,  and  like  errors  have  prevailed  in 
each.  As  multitudes  of  diflilled  waters  have  been  com- 
pounded from  materials  unfit  to  give  any  virtue  over 
the  helm  ; fo  numbers  of  fymp9  have  been  prepared 
from  ingredient?,  which  in  this  form  cannot  be  taken 
in  fuffioient  dofes  to  exert  their  virtues  ; for  two- 
thirds  of  a fyrup  con  fill  of  fugar,  and  greatefi  part  of 
the  remaining  third  is  an  aqueous  fluid. 

Syrups  arc  at  prefent  chiefly  regarded  as  convenient 
vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy;  and  ufed 
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^rclafK  for  fweetening  draughts  rnd  juleps,  for  reducing  the 
C om %kter  powder*  into  bolufcs,  pills,  or  ele&uarics,  and 
tionJ  other  fimilar  purpofes.  Some  likewife  may  not  im- 
v "'properly  be  confidcred  as  medicines  themfelves;  aa 
thofe  of  faffron,  buckthorn-berries,  and  feme  others. 

To  the  chapter  on  Syrup*  the  London  college  in 
their  pharmacopoeia  hare  premifed  the  following  ge- 
neral obfervations. 

In  the  making  of  fyrups,  where  we  hare  not  directed 
either  the  weight  of  the  fugar,  or  the  manner  in  which 
it  fhould  be  difTolved,  this  is  to  be  the  rule  : 

Take  of  double-refined  fugar,  twenty-nine  ounces  ; 
any  kind  of  liquor,  one  pint.  Diffolve  the  fugar  in 
the  liquor  in  a water-bath ; then  fet  it  afide  for 
twenty-four  hours  ; take  off  the  feum,  and  pour  off 
the  fviup  from  the  feces  if  there  be  any. 

The  fallowing  are  the  general  rules  which  base  com* 
monly  been  given  with  refpedi  to  the  preparation  of 
fyrups. 

I.  Ail  the  rules  laid  down  for  making  deco&inns  are 
likewife  to  be  obferved  in  the  decoctions  for  fyrups. 
Vegetables,  Loth  for  dcco&ions  and  infuftons,  ought 
to  be  dry,  unlcfs  they  are  cxprcfsly  ordered  other- 
wife. 

II.  In  both  the  (London  and  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeias, only  the  purefl  or  double  refined  fugar  is  al- 
lowed. 

In  the  fyrups  prepared  by  boiling,  it  lias  been  cu- 
ftomary  to  perform  the  clarification  with  whites  of 
eggs  after  the  fugar  had  been  difTolved  in  the  decoc- 
tion of  the  vegetable.  This  method  is  apparently  in- 
jurious to  the  preparation  ; fince  not  only  the  impuri- 
ties of  the  fugar  are  thusdifebarged,  but  a confiJcrable 
part  likewife  of  the  medicinal  matter,  which  the  wa- 
ter had  before  taken  up  from  the  ingredients,  is  fepa- 
rated  along  with  them.  Nor  indeed  is  the  clarifica- 
tion and  c'efpumation  of  the  fugar,  by  itfelf,  very  ad- 
visable ; for  its  purification  by  this  procefs  is  not  fo 
pcrfcA  as  might  be  cxpe&ed  : after  it  has  undergone 
this  procefs,  the  refiners  ftill  fepsratc  from  it  a quantity 
of  oily  matter,  which  is  difagreeablc  to  weak  fto- 
machs.  It  appears  therefore  moll  eligible  to  employ 
fine  fugar  for  all  the  fyrups  { even  the  purgative  ones 
(which  have  been  ufually  made  with  coarfe  fugar,  as 
fbrr.cwhat  coinciding  with  their  intention)  not  except- 
ed; for,  as  purgative  medicines  are  in  general  ungrate- 
ful to  the  flomacb,  it  is  certainly  improper  to  employ 
an  addition  which  increafes  their  offenfivenefs. 

III.  Where  the  weight  of  the  fugar  is  not  expreffed, 
twenty-nine  ounces  are  to  be  taken  in  every  pint 
of  liquor.  The  fugar  is  to  be  reduced  into  powder, 
and  difTolved  in  the  liquor  by  the  heat  of  a water- 
bath,  unlcfs  ordered  olherwife. 

Although  in  the  formula  of  frveral  of  the  fyrups,  a 
double  weight  of  fugar  to  that  of  the  liquor  is  di- 
rected, yet  lefs  will  generally  be  fuificient.  Firft, 
therefore,  diffolve  in  the  liquor  an  equal  weight  of 
fugar,  then  gradually  add  fome  more  in  powder,  till 
a little  remains  undiffolted  at  the  bottom,  which  is 
to  be  .'flerwards  incorporated  by  fetting  the  fyrup 
in  a water-bath- 

The  quantity  of  fugar  fhould  be  as  much  as  the  li- 
quor is  capable  of  keeping  difTolved  in  the  cold  : if 
there  is  more,  a part  of  it  will  feparate,  and  concrete 
isto  cryftals  or  candy  $ if  kfs,  the  fyrup  will  be  fob- 
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}<.&  to  frrmetit,  cfptciiKy  in  warm  wratfcer,  in!  change  Prep... 
into  a vinous  or  four  liquor.  If  in  cry  Utilizing,  only  ^“4 
the  fuperfluous  fugar  be  feparated,  it  would  be  of  noCoBPot* 
inconvenience  ; but  when  part  of  the  fugar  has  _j 

died,  the  remaining  fyrup  is  found  to  have  an  under 
proportion,  and  is  as  fubjeft  to  fermentation  as  if  it 
had  wanted  fugar  at  firft. 

IV.  Copper-veffels,  unlcfs  they  be  well  tinned,  fhould 
not  le  employed  in  the  making  of  acid  fyrups,  or 
fuch  as  are  con.  poled  of  the  juices  of  fruits. 

The  confectioners,  who  are  the  moft  dexterous 
people  at  thefe  kinds  of  preparations,  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pence  of  frequently  new  tinning  their  veffds,  rarely 
make  ufe  of  any  other  than  copper  ones  untinned,  in 
the  preparation  even  of  the  moll  acid  fyrups,  as  of 
oranges  and  lemons.  Nevrrthelefs,  by  taking  due  care 
that  their  coppers  be  well  fcoured  aud  perfetf  ly  clean, 
and  that  the  fyrup  remain  no  longer  in  them  than  is 
abfolutely  neccffary,  they  avoid  giving  it  any  ill  tafte 
or  quality  from  the  metal.  This  pra&irc,  however, 
is  by  no  means  to  be  recommended  to  tie  apothe- 
cary. 

V.  The  fyrup,  when  made,  is  to  be  fet  by  till  next 
day;  if  any  facchai  ine  cruft  appears  upon  the  fur- 
face  it  is  to  be  taken  off. 

Syrup  of  vinegar.  E. 

Take  of  vinegar,  two  pounds  and  an  half ; refined  fu-  496 
gar,  three  pounds  and  an  half.  Boil  them  till  a fy. 

■»  nip  be  formed. 

This  is  to  be  confidrred  as  fimpte  fyrup  merely  aci- 
dulated, and  is  by  no  xnc?ns  unpleafant.  It  is  often 
employed  in  mucilaginous  mixtures  and  the  like  ; and 
on  account  of  its  cheapncfs  it  is  often  preferred  to  fjr- 
rup  of  lemons. 

Syrup  of  marfhmallow . 

Take  of  frefh  root  of  marfhmallow,  brut  fed,  one  pound  { 497 

double-refined  fugar,  four  pound*  ; diftnled  water, 
one  gallon.  Boil  the  water  with  the  marfhmallow 
root  to  one  half,  and  prefs  out  the  liquor  when  cold. 

Set  it  by  twelve  hours  ; and,  after  the  feces  have 
fubfided,  pour  off  the  liquor.  Add  the  fugar,  and 
boil  it  to  the  weight  of  fix  pounds.  L. 

Take  of  marfhmallow  roots,  fomewhat  dried,  nine 
ounces;  water,  ten  pounds;  pure  ft  fugar,  four  pounds- 
Boil  the  water  with  the  roots  to  the  confumption 
of  one  half,  and  drain  the  liquor,  ftrongly  cxpreffing 
it.  Suffer  the  ftrained  liquor  to  reft  till  the  feces 
have  fubfided ; and  when  it  is  free  from  the  dregs, 
add  the  fugsr ; then  boil  fo  a*  to  make  a fyrup.  E. 

The  fyrup  of  marfhmallows  Teems  to  have  been  a 
fort  of  favourite  among  difpenfatory  writers,  who  have 
taken  great  pains  to  alter  and  amend  it,  but  have  been 
wonderfully  tender  in  retrenching  any  of  its  articles. 

In  the  laft  prescription,  it  is  lopt  of  its  fuperfluiucs, 
without  any  injury  to  it*  virtues.  It  is  ufed  chiefly  in 
nephritic  cafes,  for  fwcctening  emollient  decoctions, 
and  the  like  : of  itfelf  it  can  do  little  fcrvice,  not  wit h- 
ftanding  the  high  opinion  which  fome  have  entertained 
of  it  ; for  vhat  can  be  expected  from  two  or  three 
fpoomul*  of  the  fyrup,  when  the  deco&ion,  from 
which  two  or  three  pounds  n re  made,  may  be  taken 
at  a draught  or  two?  It  is  fomenmes  ufcful  is  tickling 

coughs,. 
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coughs,  by  invifc.iting  irritating  matter  diftilling  in 
the  faucet : in  this  way  it  fometimes  affords  confider- 
able  relief. 


Syrup  of  clove  July  flower. 

498  Take  of  frc(h  clove  July- flowers,  the  heels  being  cut 
off,  two  pounds;  boiling  diflilled  water,  fix  pints. 
Macerate  the  flowers  for  twelve  hours  in  a glafs 
xrelfclj  and  in  the  drained  liquor  diffolve  the  double* 
refined  fugar,  that  it  may  be  ntadc  a fyrup.  L. 
Take  of  clove  July- flowers,  frefh  gathered  and  freed 
from  the  heels,  one  pound  ; pureft  fugar,  feven 
pounds  and  a quarter ; boiling  water,  four  pounds. 
Macerate  the  flowers  in  the  water  for  a night;  then 
to  the  ftrained  liquor  add  the  fugar  previoufly  beat, 
and  dilTolve  it  by  a gentle  heat,  to  make  the  whole 
into  a fyrup.  E. 

This  fyrup  is  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  a fine  red 
colour  ; and  for  thefe  it  is  chiefly  valued.  Some  have 
fub flit u ted  for  it  one  eafily  preparable  at  feafons  when 
the  flowers  are  not  to  be  procured  : an  ounce  of  clove 
fpice  is  iofufed  for  fome  (Lays  in  twelve  ounces  of  white 
wine,  the  liquor  drained,  and,  with  the  addition  of 
twenty  ounces  of  fugar,  boiled  to  a prooer  confidence; 
a little  cochineal  renders  the  colour  of  this  fyrup  ex* 
a£lly  finukr  to  that  prepared  from  the  clove  July- 
flower ; and  its  flavour  is  of  the  fame  kind,  though 
not  fo  plcafant.  The  abufe  may  be  readily  detefted 
by  adding  to  a little  of  the  fyrup  fome  alkaline  fait  or 
ley ; which  will  change  the  genuine  fyrup  to  a green 
colour ; but  in  the  counterfeit,  it  will  make  no  fuch 
alteration,  only  varying  the  fhade  of  the  red. 

As  the  beauty  of  the  colour  is  a principal  quality 
in  thia  fyrup,  no  force  in  the  way  of  expreffion  fhould 
be  ufed  in  leparaticg  the  liquor  kora  the  flowers. 


Syrup  of  colcbicum.  E. 

499  Take  of  cokhicum  root,  frefh  and  fucculent,  cut  into 
fmatl  pieces,  one  ounce  ; vinegar,  fixteen  ounces ; 
pureft  fugar,  twenty- fix  ounces.  Macerate  the  root 
in  the  vinegar  two  days,  now  and  then  (baking  the 
veflel ; then  drain  it  with  a gentle  preffure.  To 
the  drained  liquor  add  the  fngar,  and  boil  a little, 
fo  as  to  form  a fyrup. 

This  fyrup  fee  ms  to  be  the  bed  preparation  of  the 
cokhicum  ; great  care  ia  required  to  take  up  this  root 
in  the  proper  feafon  : and  from  errors  of  this  kind  we 
are  to  aferibe  the  uncertainty  in  the  effefts  of  this  roe* 
dkinc  as  found  in  the  (hops. 

The  fyrup  of  colchicum  is  often  fucccfsfully  em- 
ployed as  a diuyetic,  and  may  be  taken  from  a dram  or 
two  to  the  extent  of  an  ounce  or  more. 

Syrup  of  orange-peel. 

Take  of  frtfti  outer-rind  of  S* 'Ale-oranges,  eight 
* ounce*;  boiling  diftitled  water,  five  pints.  Macerate 

for  twelve  hours  in  a dofe  veflel ; and  in  the  drain- 
ed liquor  diffolve  double- re  fined  fogar  to  make  a 
fyrup.  L. 

, Take  of  yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange  peel  frtfh,  fix 
ounces  ; boiling  water,  three  pounds.  Infufe  them 
for  a night  in  a etofe  veflel ; then  drain  the  liquor; 
let  it  fland  to  fettle  ; and  having  poured  it  off  dear 
hom  the  fidirr.cnt,  difiolvc  in 'it  four  pounds  and  a 
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quarter  of  white  fugar,  fo  as  to  make  it  into  a fy*  Prepara- 
rup  with  a gentle  heat.  E.  gJJ  JJjJ 

In  making  this  fyrup,  it  is  particularly  neceflary  thattJ0ns; 
the  fugar  be  previoufly  powdered,  and  diflblved  in  the  - j 
iafufion  with  as  gentle  a heat  as  poflible,  to  prevent 
the  exhalation  of  the  volatile  parts  of  the  peel.  With 
thefe  cautions,  the  fyrup  proves  a very  elegant  and 
agreeable  one,  poffcfling  great  (hare  of  the  fine  flavour 
of  the  orange-pceL 

* Syrup  of  fajfron.  L. 

Take  of  faflron,  one  oudcc  ; boiliug  diflilled  water,  501 
one  pint.  Macerate  the  faflron,  in  the  water,  for 
twelve  hours,  in  a clofe  veflel ; and  difiolve  double- 
refined  fugar  in  the  ftrained  liquor,  that  it  may  be 
made  a fyrup. 

Saffron  is  very  well  fitted  for  making  a fyrup,  as  in 
this  form  a fufficient  dofe  of  it  ia  contained  in  a rea- 
fonable  compafa.  This  fyrup  is  at  prefent  frequently 
preferibed  ; it  is  a plcafant  cordial,  and  gives  a fine 
colour  to  juleps. 

Syrup  of  lemon -juice. 

Take  of  lemon -juice,  ftrained,  after  the  feces  have  fub-  501 
tided,  two  pints ; double-refined  fugar,  fifty  ounces. 

DilTolve  the  fugar,  that  it  may  be  made  a fyrup.  L. 

Take  of  juice  of  lemons,  fuifered  to  fland  till  the  feces 
have  (ubfided,  and  afterwards  ftrained,  two  pounds 
and  a half ; double- refined  fugar,  fifty  ounces.  Dif- 
folve the  fugar  in  the  juice,  fo  as  to  make  a fyrup. 

E% 

Syrup  of  mulberry  juice.  L. 

Syrup  of  rafpberry  juice.  L. 

Syrup  of  bind  currants.  L. 

Thefe  three  are  directed  by  the  London  college  to  be 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  fyrup  of  letuonsa 
which  immediately  precedes  them.  * 

Afl  thefe  four  arc  very  pleafant  cooling  fyrups  ; 
and  with  this  intention  they  are  occafionally  ufed  in 
draught'  and  juleps,  for  quenching  third,  abating  heat, 
fee.  in  bilious  or  inflammatory  dillcmpers,  They  arc 
fometimet  likewife  employed  in  gargarifms  for  inflam- 
mations of  the  mouth  and  tonlils. 

Syrup  of  the  white  poppy.  L. 

Take  of  the  heads  of  white  poppies,  dried,  and  the  503 
feeds  taken  out,  three  pounds  and  an  half ; double- 
refined  fugar,  fix  pounds  ; diflilled  water,  eight  gal- 
lons. Slice  and  bruife  the  heads,  then  boil  them 
in  the  water,  to  three  gallons,  in  a water-bath  fa* 
turated  with  fca-falt,  and  prefs  out  the  liquor.  Re- 
duce this  by  boiling  to  about  the  mcafure  of  four 
pints,  and  drain  it  while  hot,  firft  through  a fievc, 
then  through  a thin  woollen  cloth,  and  fet  it  afide 
for  twelve  hour),  that  the  feces  may  fubfidc.  Boil 
the  liquor,  poured  off  from  the  feces,  to  three  pints, 
and  diffolve  the  fugar  in  it  that  (t  may  be  made  a 
fjrrap. 

Sjrt if  ./  white  poffitt,  or  of  metom.m,  commonly  called 
diac odium.  E. 

Tike  of  white  poppy  hcadi,  dried,  and  freed  from  the 
3 F 2 feeds, 
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feeds,  two  pound*  j Loiltng-watcr,  thirty  pound*  ; 
purcfl  fug*.r,  four  pound*.  Macerate  the  bruifed 
head*  in  the  water  lor  r*.  night)  rrxt  boil  till  only 
one- third  part  of  the  liquor  remain  ; then  ft  rain  it, 
exprc(fing  it  dron^ly.  Boil  the  drained  liquor  to 
the  coafumption  of  one  half,  and  drain  again;  laftly, 
add  the  fugar,  and  boil  to  a fyrup.  It  may  alfo  he 
mad;4  by  Uifloiving  in  two  pounds  rnd  a half  of 
finnple  fyrup,  one  dram  of  the  extract  of  white 
poppies. 

This  fyrup,  impregnated  with  the  opiate  matter  of 
the  poppy  heads,  is  given  to  children  in  dofea  of  two 
or  three  drams ; to  adults  from  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  and  upwards,  for  eating  pain,  procuring  reft, 
rnd  anfwcring  the  other  intentions  of  mild  opiates. 
Particular  carr  is  requifite  in  its  preparation,  that  it 
may  be  always  made,  as  nearly  a*  polfible,  of  the  fame 
ftrenyth  ; and  accordingly  the  colleges  have  Liceu  very 
minute  in  their  defeription  of  the  procefs. 

Syrup  of  the  red  poppy.  L. 

Take  of  the  freih  flenvers  of  the  wild  or  red  poppy, 
four  pounds;  boiling  diitilled  water,  four  pints  and 
rn  half.  Put  the  flowers  by  degrees  into  the  boil- 
ing water  in  a water  bath,  conftantly  ftirring  them. 
After  this,  the  vcflcl  being  taken  out  of  the  bath, 
macerate  for  twelve  hours  ; then  prefs  out  the  li* 
quor,  and  Cct  it  apart,  that  the  feces  may  fubfide. 
Laftly,  make  it  into  a fyrup,  with  double  refii»cd 
t'ugar. 

The  defign  of  putting  the  flowers  into  boiling  water 
in  a water  bath  is,  (hat  they  may  be  a little  folded, 
fo  as  to  (brink  enough  to  be  all  immerged  in  the  water; 
without  this  artifice  they  can  fcarcely  he  all  got  in  ; 
lut  they  are  no  longer  to  be  continued  over  the  lire 
than  till  this  ctTcet  is  produced,  leit  the  liquor  become 
too  thick,  and  the  fyrup  be  rendered  ropy. 

This  fyrup  lias  been  recommended  in  diforders  of 
the  breifl,  coughs,  fpitting  of  blood,  plcurifics,  and 
other  difrafes,  both  es  an  emollient  and  as  an  opiate. 
It  is  one  of  the  lighted  of  the  opiate  medicines  ; and 
in  this  refpedl  fo  weak,  that  fome  have  doubted  of  its 
having  any  anodyne  quality.  We  indeed  prefume, 
that  it  mipht  be  very  fafely  fuperfeded  altogether  j 
and  accordingly  it  lias  now  no  place  either  in  the 
Edinburgh  pimrrcacopcrii,  or  fome  of  the  bell  foreign 
ones,  though  dill  retained  by  the  London  college. 

Rofe  fyrup.  L. 

Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  damaftc  rofe,  feven 
ounces;  double-refined  fugar,  fix  pounds;  boiling 
diftillcd  water,  four  pint*.  Macerate  tbc  rofe  leaves 
in  water  for  twelve  hours,  and  drain.  Evaporate 
the  drained  liquor  to  two  pints  and  an  half,  and  add 
the  fugar,  that  it  may  be  made  a fyrup. 

Syrup  of  pale  rofet.  E. 

T#ke  of  pale  rofe*,  frefh  gathered,  one  pound  ; boding 
water,  four  pounda ; white  fugar,  three  pounds. 
Macerate  the  rofea  in  the  water  for  a night ; then 
to  the  liquor  drained,  and  freed  from  the  dregs,  add 
the  fugar ; and  boil  them  into  a fyrup. 

This  fyrup  may  likewife  be  made  from  the  liquor  re- 
maining after  the  difldlation  of  rofe-water  depurated 
from  its  feces. 
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The  liquor  remvninj  after  the  diftillatlon  of  rofci  Prrpin. 
(provided  the  dill  has  been  pcrfcClly  clean)  is  as  pro-  *>d 
prr  fur  making  this  fyrup  as  a freih  infufion  ; for  the 
diftillation  only  collects  thofe  volatile  parts  which  are10  . 
diflipated  in  the  air  while  the  infufion  is  boilin/  to  its  1 
cor  li  Hence.  This  fyrup  is  an  agrees1  le  and  mill  pur- 
gative for  children,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a fpoonful  or  a 
fpoonful.  It  likewife  proves  gently  laxative  tu  adults; 
and  with  this  intention  may  be  of  fervire  in  coilivc 
habits.  Its  principle  ufc  is  in  foiutivc  giyilcrs. 

Syrup  of  dry  rofet.  E. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  dried,  feven  ounces  ; white  fugar,  jo 6 
fix  pounds  ; boiling  water,  five  pounds,  lnfufc  the 
rofes  in  the  water  for  a night,  then  boil  them  a 
little;  drain  out  the  liquor,  and  adding  to  it  the 
fugar,  boil  them  to  the  confidence  of  a fy«up. 

This  fyrup  is  fuppofed  to  be  mildly  aft  r ingen  t ; but 
is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its  red  colour.  The 
London  college  have  omitted  it,  having  retained  othcia 
at  lead  equal  to  it  in  that  refpe&t. 


Syrup  of  fquulj.  E. 

Take  of  vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pounds ; white  fugar,  -0- 
three  pounds  and  a half.  Make  them  into  a fyrup 
with  a gentle  heat. 

This  fyrup  was  formerly  prepared  with  fome  fpicet, 
intended  to  alleviate  the  offeiifivenef*  of  the  fquills. 

But  while  they  had  not  this  effeff,  they  often  counter- 
acted the  intention  in  view,  and  are  therefore  omitted. 

It  is  ufed  chiefly  in  dofci  of  a fpoonful  or  two,  for 
promoting  expectoration,  which  it  does  very  power- 
fully. 

Simple  or  common  fyrup.  E. 

Take  of  pureft  fugar,  fifteen  parts)  water,  eight  parts.  508 
Let  the  fugar  be  diflolved  by  a gentle  heat. 

This  preparation  is  a plain  liquid  fweet,  void  of 
flavour  or  colour.  It  is  convenient  for  fun  dry  pur- 
pofes  where  thefe  qualities  are  not  wanted,  or  would 
be  exceptionable. 

Syrup  of  buckthorn. 

Take  of  the  juice  of  ripe  and  freih  buckthorn  berries,  joQ 
one  gallon;  ginger,  bruifed,  one  ounce  ; all  fpicc, 
powdered,  one  ounce  and  an  half  ; double-refined 
fugar,  feven  pounds.  Set  by  the  juice  for  fome 
dayf,  that  the  feces  may  fubfide,  and  (train.  Mace- 
rate the  ginger  and  all-fpice  in  a pint  of  the  (trained 
juice  for  four  hours,  and  (train.  Boil  away  the  re 
of  the  juice  to  three  pints  ; then  a Id  that  part  of 
tbc  juice  in  which  the  ginger  and  att-fpice  have  beeo 
macerated  ; and,  laltly,  the  fugar,  that  it  may  be 
made  a fyrup.  L. 

Take  of  juice  of  tbe  ripe  buckthorn  berries,  depu- 
rated, feven  pounds  ana  a half ; while  fugar,  three 
pounds  and  a half.  Boil  them  to  the  confidence  of 
a fyrup.  E. 

Both  thefe  preparations,  in  dofea  of  three  or  four 
fpoonful*,  operate  as  brilk  cathartics.  The  principal 
inconveniences  attending  them  are,  their  being  very 
unpleafant,  snd  their  occalioning  a third  and  drynefs 
of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  fometimes  violent  gripes. 

Thefe  effeds  may  be  prevented  by  drinking  freely  of 

water- 
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Pr *n.  water-grne],  op  other  warm  liquids,  during  the  opera- 
lion.  The  ungrate  fulaef*  of  the  buckthorn  i 3 end ca- 
l’“’l01*'  T0Urc^  to  1*  remedied  in  the  fir  ft  of  the  above  pre- 
t—  feriptions  by  the  addition  of  aromatics,  which,  how- 
ever,  are  fcarcely  fuffi.-ient  lot  that  purpofe.  The 
fecond  sdfo  h.»d  tormcily  an  a%udi:  material  for  the 
fame  intention,  a dram  of  the  eflential  oil  of  cloves; 
which  being  found  incfTcflual,  i»  now  njeded. 

Syrup  of  balfam  <f  TJu.  L. 

jiO  Take  of  the  bal fair,  of  Tolu,  eight  ounces;  diftilled 
water,  three  pint*.  Boil  lor  two  hour*.  Mix  with 
the  liquor,  ftraintd  after  it  is  cold,  the  double. refined 
fugar,  that  it  may  be  made  a fyrup. 

D<i/famie  Jjruf>,  E. 

Take  of  Ample  fyrup,  juft  made,  and  warm  from  the 
fire,  two  pounds;  tincture  of  balfam  of  Tolu,  one 
O'ince.  When  the  fyrup  ha*  grown  almoft  cold, 
ftir  into  it  the  tin&ure,  by  little  at  a time,  agitating 
them  well  together  till  perfectly  united. 

This  latl  method  of  making  the  balfamic  fyrup  wa* 
dropt  in  one  of  the  preceding  editions  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopceia,  on  a complaint  that  thr  fpirit 
fpofled  the  tafte  of  the  fyrup  ; which  it  did  in  a great 
degree  when  the  tincture  was  drawn  with  male  fpirits, 
the  naufecu*  oil  which  all  the  common  mtlt  ("pints  arc 
accompanied  with  communicating  that  quality ; and 
this  wa*  particularly  the  cafe  when  the  fpintuous  part 
was  evaporated  from  the  fytup,  as  was  dirtfi*  d in  the 
former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia.  Par- 
ticular care  therefore  fhould  be  taken  that  the  fpirit 
employed  for  making  the  tindlure  be  perfefUy  clean, 
and  well  re&ified  from  all  ill  flavour. 

The  intention  of  the  contrivers  of  the  two  foregoing 
precedes  feems  to  have  been  fomewhat  different.  In 
the  firft,  the  more  fuhtile  and  fragrant  parts  of  the 
balfam  are  extradrd  from  the  gr  offer  reiinous  matter, 
and  alone  retained  in  the  fyrup : the  other  fyrup  con* 
tains  the  whole  fubftfnce  of  the  balfam  in  larger  quan- 
tity. They  are  both  moderately  impregnated  with 
the  agreeable  flavour  of  the  bsifam. 

In  fome  pharmacopceia*  a fyrup  of  this  kind  is  pre- 
pared from  a tincture  of  bsifam  of  Peru,  with  rofe- 
watcr,  and  a proper  quantity  of  fugar. 

Syrup  tf  t nokts. 

jji  Take  of  the  frefh  petals  of  the  violet,  two  pounds; 
boiling  diddled  water,  five  pints.  Macerate  for  24 
hours;  afterwards  drain  the  liquor,  without  prefling, 
through  thin  linen.  Add  refined  fugar,  that  it  tnay 
be  made  a fyrup.  L. 

Take  of  frefh  violets,  one  pound ; boiling  water,  four 
pounds  1 pureft  fugar,  feven  pounds  and  a half. 
Macerate  the  violets  in  the.  water  for  24  hours  in  a 
glafs,  or  at  leaft  a glazed  earthen  vcflcl,  dole  co- 
vered ; then  drain  without  expreflion,  and  to  the 
ftrained  liquor  add  the  fugat  powdered,  and  make 
into  a fyrup.  E. 

This  fyrup  is  of  a very  agreeable  flavour ; 9 nd  in 
the  quantity  of  a fpoonful  or  two  proves  to  children 
gently  laxative.  It  is  apt  to  lofe,  in  keeping,  the  ele- 
gant blue  colour,  for  which  it  is  chiefly  valued ; and 
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hence  feme  have  been  induced  to  counterfeit  it  w?thP«par»- 
matcrials  whole  colour  is  mote  permanent.  This  abufej;01** 
may  be  readily  difeovered,  by  adding  to  a little  of  iheJjJJJj' 
fufpedei  fyrup  any  acid  or  alkaline  liquor.  If  the  — y ■ 1 
fyrup  f*e  genuine,  the  acid  will  change  iu  blue  colour 
to  a rcJ,  and  the  alkali  will  change  it  to  a green  ; but 
if  counterfeit,  tltcfc  changes  wiil  not  happen.  It  is 
obvious,  from  this  mutability  of  the  colour  of  the  vio- 
let, that  the  pteferiber  would  be  deceived  if  he  fhouii 
taped  to  give  any  blue  tinge  to  acidulated  ot  alkalized 
juleps  or  mixtures  by  the  addition  of  the  blue  fyrup. 

Syrup  of  ginger . 

Take  of  ginger,  biuifcd,  four  ounces  ; boiling  diddled 
water,  three  pints.  Macerate  for  four  hours,  and 
ft  rain  ; then  add  refined  fugar,  that  it  may  he  made 
a fyrup.  L. 

Take  of  powdered  ginget^three  ounces  ; boiling  wtter, 
four  pounds ; pjicft.  fugar,  feven  pounds  and  a half. 

Macerate  the  ginger  in  the  water  in  a clofe  vcflcl 
for  24  hour* ; then  to  the  liquor,  ftramed  and  freed 
from  the  feces,  ,add  the  puwjerei  fugai,  and  make 
them  into  a fyrup.  £. 

Thcfe  are  agreeable  and  moderately  aromatic  fyrupa, 
lightly  impregnated  with  the  flavour  and  virtues  of 
the  ginger. 

Acid  of  fyrup.  Gen. 

Take  of  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol,  two  drams;  fyrup  of  5 1 3 
iemens,  fix  ounces.  Mix  them. 

Where  we  wilh  to  obtain  a fyrup,  not  only  ftrongly 
acidulated,  but  alio  powerfully  ailnngent,  this  formula 
may  be  confiJcrcd  «i  well  fuited  to  anfwcr  the  pur- 
pole. 

Alkaline  fyrup.  Gen. 

Take  of  fait  of  tartar,  thtee drams;  fimplc  fyrup,  fix  514, 
ounces.  Mix  them. 

Iu  this  fyrup  vve  have  in  fome  degree  the  converge 
of  the  preceding  ; and  it  may'  be  ulefuily  employed 
either  for  the  deft  ruction  of  acid  in  the  ltomaJi,  or 
for  the  formation  ot  neutral  or  cffcrvcfcent  mixtures. 

Syrup  of  gar  he.  Suec. 

Take  of  the'frelh  root  of  garlic,  diced,  one  pound;  5JS 
boiling  water,  two  pounds.  Macerate  them  in  a 
clofe  vcffel  for  an  hour.  Add  to  the  ftrained  liquor, 
refined  fugar,  two  pounds.  Boil  them  to  a fyrup. 

This  fyrup  formerly  heli  a place  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias, and  was  recommended  for  promoting  expecto- 
ration in  cafes  of  chronic  catarrh  and  other  affections 
of  the  brealt : but,  a*  well  as  the  oxymcl  of  garlic,  it 
is  now  banifhed  from  them  ; and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  fame  intentions  may  in  general  lac  an- 
fwered  by  lefs  difagreeable  medicines.  Yet  where  we 
with  to  employ  garlic  in  a watery  menftruum,  this  for- 
mula is  perhaps  one  of  the  beft  under  which  it  can  be 
exhibited. 

Syrup  of  almond/.  Suec. 

Take  of  fwcet  almonds,  one  pound ; bitter  atmoods,  516 
two  drams.  Let  the  almonds  be  blanched  and  beat 
in  a (lone  mortar  with  a wooden  peftlc ; then  by 
degrees  add.  bailey- water,  two  pounds ; ftraiu  the 

liquor. 
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liqudr,  and  form  it  into  a fyrup,  w‘th  at  much 
double  refine!  fugar  as  may  be  neceflary. 

The  agreeable  flavour  of  the  almonds  is  in  this  for- 
mula communicated  to  a fyrup,  which  may  be  advan- 
tageoufly  employed  to  fweeten  mixture*,  or  to  form  a 
plcafant  drink  when  diffufed  in  water ; and  the  flavour 
is  not  a littJe  improved  by  the  addition  of  the  pro- 
portion of  bitter  almonds  here  directed.  But  even 
tbefe  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  communicate  any  a&ive 
quality  to  this  fyrup,  as  they  arc  employed  in  fo  ftnall 
a quantity : and  flill  lefs  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
fweet  almonds,  which  can  communicate  little  more  to 
the  fyrup  than  their  mild  oiL 

Syrup  of  cumammu  Rofl. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  broifrd,  five  ounces;  fpirituoila 
cinnamon  water,  two  pounds.  Digeft  them  in  a 
clofc  glafs  ve (Tel  for  24  hours  ; then  add  to  the 
(trained  liquor  double  refined  fogar,  three  pounds. 
Bod  it  to  a fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  cinna- 
mon j and  where  wc  wifh  to  fweeten  any  mixture,  at 
the  fame  time  adding  to  it  an  agreeable  aromatic,  it  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  bed  articles  we  can  employ. 

Emetic  fyrup . Brun. 

5 iB  Take  of  glafs  of  antimony,  finely  powdered,  two  drams ; 

Kheni/h  wine,  twelve  ounces.  Let  them  be  digeited 
for  three  days  in  a gentle  heat ; then  ftrain  the  liquor 
through  paper,  and  mix  with  the  (trained  liquor  30 
ounces  of  double-refined  fugar.  Let  it  be  formed 
into  a fyrup,  and  kept  in  a clofc  veflel. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  fyrup  being  ftrongly 
impregnated  with  the  emetic  quality  of  the  antimony; 
and  it  will  at  lea  ft  have  fo  far  the  advantage  of  being 
very  agreeable  to  the  tafte,  that  it  may  be  readily  ta- 
ken by  very  young  people.  But  every  good  effeft  to 
be  obtained  from  it  may  be  had  with  more  certainty, 
by  adding  to  firaple  fyrup  any  quantity  that  may  b« 
thought  nectflary  of  the  antimonial  tartar  previoufly 
di Solved  in  a fmall  proportion  of  water. 

Syrup  of  qukljilver . Suec. 

jfg  Take  of  purified  qmckfilver,  one  dram;  gum  arabir, 
three  drams ; rofe-water,  as  much  as  fufficieot  for 
reducing  the  gum  to  a mucus.  Let  them  be  rubbed 
in  a mortar  till  the  quickfilver  totally  difappears ; 
then  by  degrees  mix  with  it  fimple  fyrup,  four 
ounces. 

In  this  we  Have  a preparation  fimilar  to  the  mercu- 
rial folution  of  Dr  Pleuck  formerly  mentioned ; and 
which,  while  it  does  not  poflefs  any  other  advantage 
than  mere  fwcetnefs  of  tafte,  is  liable  to  the  obje&ions 
formerly  urged  agaiaft  that  preparation. 


$2o 


Chap.  XXIV.  Medicated  Honeys. 

The  more  fixed  parts  of  vegetables,  diffolved  in 
watery  liquors,  may  be  thence  transferred  into  honey, 
by  mixing  the  honey  with  the  watery  deco&ion  of 
juice  of  the  plant,  and  boiling  them  together  till  the 
aqueous  part  has  exhaled,  and  the  honey  remains  of 
rta  original  confidence.  Honey  has  not  probably, 
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however,  any  very  peculiar  advantage  over  fugar,  andPwps^* 
it  is  liable  to  many  inconveniences  which  fugar  is  freeji0™^ 
from:  in  particular,  it  is  much  more  liable  to  run 
fermentation,  and  in  many  conftitutions  produces  . -v—s 
gripes,  and  often  violent  effe&s.  The  Edinburgh 
college  have  therefore  fejc&ed  the  whole  of  the  oxy- 
mels  from  their  laft  edition  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  And 
the  number  of  preparations  with  honey  in  moll  of  the 
foreign  pharmacopoeias  is  now  much  diminifticd.  Still, 
however,  there  are  fevcral  much  employed  by  prac- 
titioners of  eminence ; and  of  courfe  retained  in  the 
London  pharmacopoeia. 

Honey  of  rofee . L. 

Take  of  dried  red'  rofe-buds,  with  the  heels  cut  off,  321 
four  ounces ; boiling  diftillcd  water,,  three  pints  ; 
clarified  honey,  five  pounds.  Macerate  the  rofe 
leaves  in  the  water  for  fix  hours ; then  mix  the 
honey  with  the  drained  liquor,  and  boil  the  mixture 
to  the  thicknefs  of  a fyrup. 

This  preparation  is  not  unfrcquently  ufed  as  a mild 
cooling  detergent,  particularly  in  gargarifms  for  ulce- 
rations and  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  tonfila. 

The  rofe-buds  here  ufed  fhould  be  hallily  dried  : the 
defign  of  doing  fo  is,  that  they  may  the  better  preferve 
their  aftringcncy. 

Honey  of  fqutttt.  L. 

Take  of  clarified  haney,  three  pounds;  tin&ure  of  52a 
fquills,  two  pints.  Boil  them  is  a glafs  veflel  to 
the  thicknefs  of  a fyrup. 

The  honey  will  here  be  impregnated  with  all  the 
a&ive  parts  of  the  fquills  which  the  tin&ure  before 
contained,  and  may  be  employed  as  an  ufeful  expe&o- 
rant  or  diuretic- 

Oxymrl  of  verdigrife.  L. 

Take  of  prepared  verdegrife,  one  ounce  ; vinegar, feven  32  j 
ounces ; clarified  honey,  fourteen  ounces.  Diflolve 
the  verdegrife  in  the  vinegar,  and  ftrain  it  through 
linen ; then  add  the  honey,  and  boil  the  whole  to  a 
proper  thicknefs. 

This  is  an  improvement  of  what  was  formerly  known 
to  our  pharmacopoeias  under  the  title  of  mel  JEgyptia- 
cum  t which,  however,  was,  as  then  prepared,  very 
uncertain  with  refpeft  to  ftrength.  It  is  ufed  only 
externally  for  clean  ling  foul  ulcers,  and  keeping  down 
fdngous  flcfti.  It  ia  alfo  often  fcrviccablc  in  venereal 
ulcerations  of  the  mouth  and  tonfils.  But  there  ia 
forfic  danger  from  its  application  to  places  from  the 
fitoation  of  which  it  is  apt  to  be  fwallowed  ; for  even 
a fmall  quantity  of  verdegrife  palling  into  the  ftomach 
may  be  productive  of  diftref&ng,  if  not  deleterious, 
cffc&a. 

Orymd  of  meadow  fijfron,  L. 

Take  of  the  frefh  root  of  meadow- faffron,  cut  into  324 
thin  (lices,  one  ounce;  diftillcd  vinegar,  one  pint; 
clarified  honey,  two  pounds.  Macerate  the  root 
of  raeadow-faffron  with  the  vinegar,  in  a ghfs  veflel, 
with  a gentle  heat,  for  48  hours.  Strain  the  liquor, 
prefled  out  ftrongly  from  the  root,  and  add  the 
honey.  Laftly,  boil  the  mixture,  frequently  ftir- 
ring  it  with  a wooden  fpoon,  to  the  thicknefs  of  a 
fyrup. 

8 Tbi. 
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Pt«:  »n-  This  oxymel  may  be  confidercd  as  very  analogous  to 
SmMfi  *^e  *VmP  °f  c°lckicum,  of  which  we  have  already  made 
J-jjoJf**  fome  obfervations.  Under  this  form  it  was  firft  intro* 
w v—  duced  by  Dr  Stoerk.  And  although  with  certain 
conftitutions  the  fyrup  is  unqucftionablf  preferable, 
yet  it  well  deferves  a place  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  as 
Icing  an  active  medicine. 

Oxymel  of f quids.  L. 

Take  of  clarified  honey,  three  pounds ; vinegar  of 
fquills,  two  pints.  Boil  them  in  a glafs  vc fitly  with 
a How  fire,  to  the  thick nefs  of  a fyrup. 

The  honey  was  formerly  employed  for  this  prepa- 
ration  unclartfied,  and  the  from,  which  in  fuch  cafes 
arifes  in  the  boiling,  taken  off:  by  this  means  the  im- 
puiitiesof  the  honey  were  difeharged  ; but  fome  of  the 
medicinal  parts  of  the  fqui)l%  with  which  the  vinegar 
was  impregnated,  were  alfo  feparated.  l'or  this  rca- 
fon  the  college  of  London  have  now  judicioufly  ordered 
the  honey  for  all  thefe  kinds  of  preparations  to  be 
previoufly  clarified  by  itfclf. 

Oxymel  of  fquills  is  an  ufeful  aperient,  detergent, 
and  expectorant,  and  of  great  fcrvice  iu  humoral  afth- 
mas,  coughs,  and  other  d.f<-rders  where  thick  phlegm 
abounds.  It  is  given  in  dofes  of  two  or  three  drams, 
along  with  fome  aromatic  water,  as  that  of  cinnamon, 
ta  prevent  »he  great  nsufea  which  it  would  otherwise 
be  apt  to  excite.  In  large  dofes  it  proves  emetic. 

Simple  oxymel.  L. 

Take  of  clarified  honey,  two  pounds ; diftilled  vinegar, 
one  pint.  Boil  them  in  a glafa  veflel,  with  a flow 
fire,  to  the  tliicknefs  of  a fyrup. 

This  preparation  may  be*confidcred  as  analogous  to 
the  fyruput  aceti  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia.  It 
is  not  interior  in  efficacy  to  many  more  elaborate  co-a- 
pofitiona.  It  is  an  agreeable,  mild,  cooling  medicine. 
It  is  often  ufed  in  cooling  detergent  gargarifma,  and 
not  unfrequenily  as  an  cxpedlorant. 

Oxymel  of  garlic.  Dan. 

527  Take  of  garlic,  cut  in  dices,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 
caraway  feeds,  fweet  fennel  feeds,  esch  two  drams; 
clarified  honey,  ten  ounces ; vinegar,  half  a pint. 
Boil  the  vinegar  for  a little  t-mr,  with  the  feeds 
bruifed,  in  a glared  earthen  veflel ; then  add  the 
garlic,  and  cover  the  veflel  dole  ; when  grown  cold, 
prtfs  out  the  liquor,  and  diflfolve  in  it  the  honey  by 
the  heat  of  a water  bath. 

This  oxymel  is  recommended  for  attenuating  vifeid 
juices,  promoting  expectoration,  and  the  fluid  fccre* 
tions  in  general.  It  is  doubtltfr  a medicine  of  confi- 
derable  efficacy,  though  very  unplcafant,  the  flavour 
of  the  garlic  prevailing  notwithilandiug  the  addition 
of  the  aromatic  feeds. 

PeBoral  oxymel.  Bran. 

328  Take  of  elecampane  roots,  one  ounce  ; orria  root,  half 
an  ounce ; gum  ammoniac,  one  ounce ; vinegar, 
half  a pint ; clarified  honey,  one  pound  ; water, 
three  pints.  Let  the  roots,  cut  and  bruifed,  be 
boiled  in  the  water  till  one-third  is  wafted : then 
flrain  off  the  liquor;  let  it  Hand  to  fettle;  and  ha* 
ving  poured  it  off  dear  from  the  feces,  add  to  it 
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the  honey  and  the  ammoniac,  previoufly  difTolved  in  Prepwu- 

the  vinegar.  Mix  them  together,  by  gently  boiling*',  ,kS  a,ld 

li,™-  . , ...  „ . “ ' 

The  title  of  this  competition  exprefles  its  medical  j 

virtues.  It  is  defigned  for  thole  diforders  of  the  breafl 
that  proceed  from  a load  of  vlfi-id  phlegm,  and  ob- 
ftru&ions  of  the  pulmonary  vcflels.  Two  or  three 
ip  on  n full  may  be  taken  every  night  and  morning,  and 
continued  for  fome  time. 


Chap.  XXV.  Powders* 

This  form  receives  fuch  materials  only  as  arc  cm- 
pablc  of  being  fufficicntly  dried  to  become  pulverifable 
without  the  lofs  of  their  virtue.  There  are  many  fub- 
ftances,  however,  of  this  kind,  which  cannot  be  con- 
veniently taken  in  powder : b.ttcr,  acrid,  fetid  drugs, 
arc  too  difagreeable  ; emollient  and  mucihginou*  herbs 
and  roots  are  too  bulky  j pure  gums  cohere,  and  be- 
come tenacious  in  the  mouth  ; fixed  alkaline  fait*  li- 
quefy on  expofing  the  competition  to  the  air  ; and 
volatile  alkalis  exhale.  Many  of  the  aromatics,  too, 
fuller  a greater  lofs  of  their  odorous  principle  when 
kept  in  powder;  as  in  that  form  they  no  doubt  expofe 
a much  larger  fur  face  to  the  air. 

The  dofe  of  powders,  in  extemporaneous  preferip- 
tion,  is  generally  about  half  a dram  : it  rarely  exccels 
a whole  dram,  and  is  not  often  Icfs  than  a fcruple. 
Subftanccs  which  produce  powerful  in  fmaller 

dofes  are  not  trurted  to  this  form,  unlefs  their  bulk  be 
incrcafcd  by  additions  of  lefs  efficacy  ; thofc  which  re- 
quire to  be  given  in  larger  ones  arc  better  fitted  for 
other  forms. 

The  ufual  vehicle  for  taking  the  lighter  powders  is- 
any  agreeable  thin  liquid.  The  ponderous  powders, 
particularly  thofe  prepared  from  metallic  fubftanccs, 
require  a more  confident  vehicle,  as  fyrups ; for  from 
thin  ones  they  foon  fubfide.  Re  linou»  fubftanccs  like- 
wife  are  moft  comraodioufly  taken  in  thick  liquors ; in 
thin  ones  they  are  apt  to  run  into  lumps,  which  arc 
not  cafily  again  foluble. 

General  rules  for  nulling  powders. 

I.  Particular  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  nothing 
carious,  decayed,  or  impure,  he  mixed  in  the  compo- 
fition  of  powders  : the  ftalks  and  corrupted  par  ts  of 
plants  are  to  be  frparuttd. 

II.  The  dry  aromatics  ought  to  be  fprinklcd,  duw 
ring  (heir  pulverization,  with  a few  drop*  of  any  pro- 
per water. 

III.  The  moiftcr  aromatics  may  be  dried  with  a very 
gentle  heat  before  they  are  committed  to  the  mortar. 

IV.  Gum*,  and  fuch  other  fubftanccs  as  are  diffi- 
cultly pulverifable,  (hould  be  pounded  along  with  the 
drier  ones,  that  they  may  pafs  the  fieve  together. 

V.  No  part  ftsould  be  feparated  for  ufe  until  the 
whole  quantity  put  into  the  mortar  has  patted  the  fieve, 
and  the  fcveral  liftings  mixed  together  ; for  thofe  parts 
of  the  fubje&  which  are  firft  powdered  may  prove  dif- 
ferent, .it  ieafl  in  degree  of  efficacy,  from  the  reft. 

VI.  Powders  of  aromatics  are  to  be  prepared  only- 
in  ftnall  quantities  at  a time,  and  kept  in  glaf*  vcffels 
very  elofely  flopped. 

If  powders  arc  long  kept,  and  not  carefully  fccureJ 
from  the  air,  their  virtue  ia  in  a gTeat  mcafurc  deftroyed, 
• although 
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although  the  p?rts  in  which  it  confifls  fh-suld  not  in 
other  circumftances  prove  volatile.  Thus,  though  the 
virtue*  of  ipecacuanha  ate  fo  fixed  as  to  remain  entire 
even  in  extrifls  made  with  proper  menttrua,  yet  if  the 
powdered  root  be  expofed  lor  a long  time  to  the  air, 
it  lofcs  its  emetic  quality. 

jiloetic  powder,  L. 

Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  one  pound ; white  canella, 
three  ounces.  Rub  them  icparauly  to  powder, 
and  then  mix  them. 

This  composition  has  long  been  known  in  the  (hops 
under  the  title  of  hitro  piera.  It  furnifhes  us  with  an 
ufeful  aloctic  purgative,  the  canella  operating  as  a 
good  cotrijent  for  the  sloes.  But  it  is  tnore  frequently 
employed  as  the  tafia  of  deAuaries  or  pills,  or  of  a 
tinAure  which  was  for  a long  time  diftinguilhed  by 
the  appellation  of /acred  tinQure. 

/llueti;  powder  with  iron . L. 

Teke  of  focotorine  aloes,  powdered,  an  ounce  and  an 
half ; myrrh,  powdered,  two  ounces ; dry  extraft 
of  gentian,  vitriolated  iron,  of  each,  in  powder,  one 
ounce.  Mix  them. 

In  this  powder  we  have  an  aloctic  and  chalybeate  con- 
joined. It  confifis  of  nearly  the  fame  articles  wLich 
formerly  entered  the  compofition  of  the pi/ui*  ecphrattic* 
eba/yleatx,  as  they  were  called  ; and  it  is  perhaps  more 
frequently  employed  when  brought  to  the  form  of  pills 
by  means  of  fyrups  than  in  powder  : but  in  cither  way 
it  is  an  ufeful  medicine,  and  is  particularly  employed 
with  advantage  in  cafes  of  obftruclcd  mcnllruatiou. 

jlloetic  powder  with  guaiacum.  L. 

Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  one  ounce  and  an  half;  gum 
guaiacum,  one  ource ; aromatic  powder,  half  an 
ounce.  Rub  the  aloes  and  gum  guaiacum  feparatrly 
to  powder  ; then  mix  all  the  ingredients  together. 
In  the  guaiacum,  as  well  as  the  aloes,  we  have  a 
warm  gurrmi-refinoua  purgative ; and  both  are  cor- 
rected, a*  well  as  more  minutely  divided,  from  their 
combination  with  the  aromatics.  This  therefore  fur- 
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in;  the  tone  of  the  eifeera.  Tit  dofe  i>  from  troPriji  i. 
grains  to  a fcruplc  and  upwards.  The  firfl  is  confi-,!."n>  ,n!j 
dcrably  the  warmeft.  This  principally  arifes  from  thej'^^* 
quantity  of  long  pepper  which  it  contains.  But  it  is  ' "^-r-v 
perhaps  t<s  be  doubled  whether  Irom  this  article  any 
advantage  be  derived ; and  a powder  not  inferior  to 
either  might,  we  think,  be  formed,  by  fubfiituting 
caffia  fot  the  cinnamon  employed  by  the  one  college, 
or  the  nutmegs  by  the  other. 

Compound  powder  of  afarabacca.  L. 

Take  of  the  dry  leaves  of  tferabacca,  fwcet  marjoram,  r*z 
Syrian  herb  mafiich,  dry  dowers  of  lavender,  each 
one  ounce.  Powder  them  together. 

Sternutatory  or  cephalic  powder.  E. 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  afarum,  three  parts  j marjoram, 
one  part.  Beat  them  together  into  a powder. 

Though  the  former  of  thefe  powder*  be  more  com- 
pounded than  the  latter,  yet  they  differ  very  little. 

They  are  both  agreeable  and  efficacious  errhines,  and 
fuperior  to  rnoft  of  thofe  ufuatly  fold  under  the  wa^ne 
of  herb  fnuf.  They  are  often  employed  with  great 
advantage  in  cafes  of  obftinatc  hcadach,  and  of  oph- 
thalmias refilling  other  modes  of  cure.  Taken  under 
the  form  of  fnuff  to  the  extent  of  five  or  fix  grains  at 
bed-time,  they  will  operate  the  fucceedng  day  as  a 
powerful  errhine,  inducing  frequent  fneezing,  but  ftill 
more  a large  difeharge  from  the  nofe.  It  is,  however, 
ncceffary,  during  their  operation,  to  avoid  expofure 
to  cold. 

Powder  of  cerufe.  L. 

Take  of  cmife,  five  ounces  ; farocoll,  one  ounce  and  535 
an  half ; tragacanth,  lulf  an  ounce.  Rub  them  to- 
gether into  powder. 

This  competition  is  the  trothifei  a/bi  of  Rhazes 
brought  hack  to  its  original  fimpheity  with  regard  to 
the  ingredients,  and  without  the  ntcdlefs  trouble  of 
making  it  into  troches..  It  is  employed  for  external 
puipofcs,  as  in  collyria,  lotions,  and  injections,  for  re- 
pellii  g acrimonious  humours,  and  in  inflammations. 


ti'fhes  us  with  an  ufeful  purgative:  but  when  taken 

only  in  fmall  doles,  its  chief  effect  i*  that  of  promoting  Compound  powder  of  crabs  claws.  L. 

pcrfpirali.il.  h is,  however,  moic  frequently  employe!  Take  of  crab.  claw.,  prepared,  one  pound  , chalk  red  536 
in  the  form  of  pill.  than  in  the  Hate  of  powder  i and  coral,  each,  prepated,  three  ounce.  Mix  them 
indeed  it  Contift.  of  nearly  the  fame  ingredient.  which  Thefe  powder,  hare  loft  fcveral  of  tbeir  ingredient, 
conilituted  the  pi/oU  aromatic,  of  the  former  edition  without  any  injury  to  their  viitues ; and  , oflibly  they 
of  the  London  pharmacopeia.  would  ftill  bear  a farther  redueiion,  for  the  crabs  eye. 

. and  chalk  arc  hy  thcmfelec.  at  leaft  as  effectual  a8  Jny 

Aromatic  pomder.  L.  compofition  of  them  with  corah  And  pcrhnp.  every 

mai  Take  of  cinnamon,  two  ounce.;  ftnaller  cardamom  l’nrpufe  to  be  obtained  from  then,  may  be  accompli/h- 

feeds  hulked,  ginger,  long  pepper,  of  each  one  a wore  limple  alforbent,  as  the  chalk  powder 

ounce.  Rub  them  together  to  a j owder.  afterwards  to  be  mentioned,  or  the  powder  01  the 

lapiili  cancrorum.  ( 

Aromatic  pon  der,  or  aromatic /pica.  £.  Compound povidrr  of  cemtraycna.  L. 

• Take  of  nutmegs,  teller  cardamom  feed.,  ginger,  Take  of  concrayerra,  powdered,  five  ounce.  • com-  ctl 

each  two  ounce..  Beat  them  together  into  a pow.  pound  powder  of  crab,  claw.,  one  pound  and  an 

der,  to  be  kfrpt  in  a pMal  well  fliut.  them. 

Both  thefe  compofitiona  are  agreeable,  hot,  fpicy  Tin's  powder  wa.  formerly  direfled  to  be  made  no 
medicine. ; and  a.  fuch  may  be  ufefully  taken  in  cold  into  Lidls  with  water,  and  wa«  then  called  topi,  contra 
phlegmatic  habit,  and  decayed  conftitution.,  for  warm-  y„v,  ; a piece  of  trouble  now  Lid  .tide  afneedlef. 
uigthc  ftomach,  piomotmg  digellion,  and  flrcngthcn-  for  it  w aa  nccaflary  to  reduce  the  balls  into  powder 
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Pre^art-  again  before  they  could  be  u led.  Nor  did  that  form 
contribute,  as  has  been  imaginedrto  their  preferraUcn ; 
^°r  *l  ,s  fcwcdy  to  he  foppofed  that  the  powder  will 
^ * lofe  more  by  being  kept  for  a rcafonable  length  of  time 

in  a clofe  ftopt  glaft  than  the  balls  will  in  the  bumec- 
tation  with  water  and  ea ficcat ion  in  the  air  before  they 
are  fit  for  being  put  by  to  keep.  This  medicine  has 
touch  better  claim  to  the  title  of  an  alexipharmac 
and  fudorific  than  the  foregoing  competition?.  The 
contraycrva  by  itfclf  proves  very  fcrriceaUc  in  low 
fevers,  where  the  tv/  vita  is  weak,  and  a diapho- 
refii  to  be  promoted.  It  i*  poflible  that  the  crabs 
daws  are  of  no  farther  fervice  than  as  they  divide  this 
powerful  ingredient,  and  make 1 it  fit  more  cafily  oa 
the  ftocnach. 

Compound powder  of  chalk.  L. 

rig  Take  of  prepared  chalk,  half  a pound  ; cinnamon, 
four  ounces  ; tormentil,  gum-arabic,  of  each  three 
ounces  ; long  pepper,  half  an  ounce.  Powder  them 
feparately,  and  mix  them. 

— Chalk  poweLr.  Ei 

Take  of  white  chalk,  prepared,  four  ounces ; nutmeg, 
half  a dram  ; cinnamon,  one  dram.  Mix  and  make 
them  into  a powder ; which  may  fupply  the  place 
of  the  cardialgic  troches. 

The  addition  of  the  aromatics  in  the  above  formu- 
la, coincides  with  the  general  intention  of  the  remedy 
which  is  indicated  for  weakoefs  and  acidity  in  the  fto- 
mach  ; and  in  loofcnefc  from  acidity. 

Compound  powder  of  chalk  with  opium.  L. 

Take  of  compound  powder *u£  chalk,  eight  ounces; 

hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  one  dram  and  an 
* half.  Mix  them. 

From  the  addition  of  the  opium  this  remedy  be- 
comes Hill  more  powerful  than  the  above  in  retraining 
diarrhoea. 

Compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha.  L. 

539  Take  ipecacuanha  arid  bard  purified  opium,  of  each, 
powdered,  one  dram ; vitrioUtcd  kali,  powdered, 
one  ounce.  Mix  them. 


Sudorific,  or  Dover' t powder.  E. 

Take  of  vitriolated  tartar,  three  drams  ; opium,  root 
of  ipecacuanha  powdered,  of  each  one  fcruple. 
Mix,  and  grind  them  accurately  together,  fo  as  to 
make  an  uniform  powder. 

The  vitriolated  tartar,  from  tbe  grittinefs  of  its 
cryftals,  is  perhaps  better  fitted  for  tearing  and  di- 
viding the  tenacious  opium  than  any  other  lalt ; this 
feems  to  he  its  only  ufe  in  tbe  preparation.  The  ope* 
ntor  ought  to  be  careful  that  the  opium  and  ipeca- 
cuanha fhall  be  equally  diffufed  through  the  whole 
mafs  of  powder,  otherwife  different  portions  of  the 
powder  mufl  have  differences  in  degree  of  Arcngth. 

The  hard  purified  opium,  direded  by  the  London 
coUege,  is,  from  this  circum fiance,  preferable  to  opium 
in  Its  ordinary  (late,  employed  by  the  Edinburgh  col- 

powder  is  one  of  the  noil  certain  fudorifics 
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shat  we  know  of ; and  iu  fuch,  was  recommended  by*/*?*™- 

Dr  Dover  a*  an  cffe&ari  remedy  in  rheumatifm. 

dern  pra&ice  confirms  its  reputation,  not  only  in  rheu-^^110 

tnatifm,  but  aifo  in  dropfy  and  fandry  other  difeafes, 

where  it  is  often  difficult  by  other  means  to  produce 
a copious  fweat.  The  dofe  is  from  five  to  ten  or  twelve 
grains,  according  as  the  patient’s  ftomach  and  ftrength 
can  bear  it.  It  is  convenient  to  avoid  much  drinking 
immediately  after  taking  it,  otherwife  it  is  very  apt 
to  be  rejected  by  vomiting  before  any  other  cflctU  arc 
produced. 

Compovml powder  of  jalap.  E. 

Take  of  jalip  root,  one  ounce  ; cryfUIs  of  tartar,  54® 
two  ounces.  Mix,  and  diligently  grind  them  to- 
gether /or  forr.c  time,  fo  as  to  form  a very  fine  pow- 
der. 

The  ufe  of  the  cryftals  in  this  preparation  is  to 
breakdown  and  divide  the  jalap  into  very  minute  par- 
ticles, whereby  its  operation  is  thought  to  be  melio- 
rated ; an  ! on  this  account  the  two  articles  arc  direct- 
ed to  be  pounded  together,  and  not  Crparately.  Put 
whether  from  this  circumftance  any  advantage  arifes 
or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  combination 
fumifties  us  with  a very  ufeful  and  a&ivc  purgative, 
in  every  cafe  where  it  is  necefTary  to  produce  both  a 
full  evacuation  of  the  intcftinal  canal,  and  a free  dif- 
chargc  from  the  fyftem  in  genera),  under  the  form  of 
catharfis. 


Compound  powder  of  myrrh.  L. 

Take  of  myrrh,  dried  favin,  dried  rue,  Ruffian  caflor, 
of  each,  one  ounce.  Rub  them  together  into  a 
powder. 

This  is  a reformation  of  the  troches  of  myrrh,  a 
compofition  contrived  by  Rhazes  againft  uterine  ob- 
ftrudions.  It  may  be  taken  in  any  convenient  ve- 
hicle, or  made  into  bolufes,  from  a fcruple  to  a drain 
or  more,  two  or  three  times  a-day. 


54*. 


Opiate  powder . L . 

Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  one  dram  ; 
burnt  and  prepared  hartfhom,  nine  drains.  Mix 
them. 

The  hartfhom  is  here  intended  merely  to  divide  the 
opium,  and  to  give  it  the  form  of  powder,  although 
it  may  perhaps  have  alfo  Game  influence  in  rendering 
the  opium  more  active  from  deftroying  acid  in  the  fto- 
raach.  But  whether  in  this  way  it  has  any  effedk  or 
not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a very  convex 
nient  formula  for  tbe  exhibition  of  opium  in  powder; 
which  on  fomc  occafions  is  preferable  to  its  being 
given  either  in  a liquid  form  or  in  that  of  pills.  As  ten 
grains  of  this  piwder  contain  prccifely  one  of  the 
opium,  the  requifitc  dofc  may  be  eafily  adapted  to  the 
circumftances  of  the  cafe.  It  is  often  fucccfsfully  em- 
ployed as  a fweat ing  powder  ; and  has  not,  like  Do- 
ver's powder,  the  effedk  of  inducing  ficknefs  or  vo- 
miting. 

Compound  powder  »f  fatnmony. 

Take  of  fcammony,  hard  extradk  of  jalap,  each  two 
ounces ; ginger,  half  an  ounce.  Powder  them  fe- 
parately,  and  mix  there.  L. 

3 G . TaH« 
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Preps ra-  Take  of  fcammony,  cryftals  of  tartar,  each  two  oun- 
Compcfi*  cc# » m'x>  an^  gr‘&d  l^cm  diligently  into  a pow- 
uon*.  ^er* 

u ■'  It  ii  much  to  be  regretted,  that  in  the  pharmaco- 
poeia* publifhed  by  authority  in  Britain,  two  compo- 
sitions (hould  be  diilinguiihcd  by  the  fame  name,  dif- 
fering confiderably  from  each  other  in  their  nature  and 
degree  of  activity. 

The  compound  powder  of  fcammony  in  the  laft 
edition  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia  differed  confi- 
derahly  from  the  prefent : For  there,  the  only  addi- 
tion was  calcined  hartfhom,  intended  merely  for  the 
divifion  of  the  fcammony.  Thia  purpofe  is  Hill  bet- 
ter anfwercd  by  the  cryftala  of  taitar,  which  at  the 
fame  time  confpire  with  the  operation  of  the  fcaro- 
mony  aa  a purgative.  But  the  addition  of  jalap  and 
ginger,  according  to  the  prefent  formula  of  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia,  give*  not  only  a purgative  confi- 
derahly  different,  but  incTtafca  alfo  the  heating  quality 
of  the  medicine,  while  the  cream  of  tartar  baa  an  evi- 
dent refrigerant  power.  Both  may  on  oocafioni  be 
ufcful,  but  we  think  that  in  moft  cafes  the  Edinburgh 
formula  will  be  found  prefcrahle. 

In  editions  of  our  pharmacopoeias  qf  ft  ill  older  date, 
this  powder  was  prepared  with  another  very  adive 
ingredient,  diaphoretic  antimony.  It  was  much  ce- 
lebrated as  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  it*  inventor, 
being  c ailed  from  its  nrft  publisher,  Comtubini’/  pow 
der.  In  a former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia it  was  thus  di reded  to  he  prepared  : 

Take  of  diaphoretic  antimony,  cream  of  tartar,  fcira- 
mony,  each  iqual  part*.  Make  them  into  a poi*. 
der. 

This  may  he  given  to  the  quantity  of  a dram  or 
more.  In  other  preferiptions,  the  tartar  and  antimo- 
nial  calx  bear  nearly  the  fame  proportion  to  the  fcam- 
mony  as  the  calcined  hartfhorn  did  in  the  London 
pharmacopoeia.  It  appears  probable,  that  neither  of 
tbefc  ingredients  are  of  any  farther  ufe,  than  as  they  di- 
' vi  !e  the  texture  of  the  fcammony  ; though  Cormchini 
fuppofes  very  confidence  advantage  from  feme  deob- 
ftruent  quality  in  the  tartar,  whereby  the  veffcls  (hall 
be  opened,  and  the  noxious  humoura  prepared  for 
expulfion ; and  from  the  preparation  of  antimony, 
though  it  have  no  feufibk  operation,  he  expeds  Tome 
(hare  of  the  fame  fucccf*  which  fometimea  attends 
the  rougher  preparations  of  that  mineral. 

Both  the  prefent  formulae  may,  however,  he  confi- 
dered  as  poffeffmg  all  the  advantages  of  Cornachini’s 
powder. 

Powder  of fcammony  wffb  aloes.  L. 

f 44  Take  of  fcammony,  fix  drams  ; hard  extnd  of  jalap, 

focotorinc  aloe-,  of  each  an  ounce  and  an  half  j gin- 
ger, half  an  ounce.  Powder  them  fcparatcly,  and 
mix  them. 

In  this  formula,  the  combination  of  fcammony,  ja- 
lap, and  aloes,  furmfhes  a very  adive  purgative,  which, 
with  fomc  intentions  at  leaff,  may  be  preferable  to 
either  of  the  preceding.  Taken  from  five  to  ten 
grains,  it  will  operate  as  a purgative,  even  in  cafes  of 
t obftinatc  coftivenefs. 

Powder  of  fammony  with  calomel.  L. 

545  Take  of  fcammony,  half  an  ounce  ; calomel,  double* 
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refined  fugar,  of  each  two  drama.  Rub  them  fc-frer *n 
paratcly  to  a powder,  aod  then  mix  them.  tiotu«4 

In  this  formula,  we  have  the  fcammony  in  a more 
fimple  ftate,  united  with  fuch  a propoition  of  calomel  as  j 
muff  very  confiderably  aid  its  purgative  power.  And 
accordingly  it  may  be  employed  with  advantage,  both 
in  cafes  of  obitinate  colhvcncU  and  in  droptical  af- 
fediona,  where  a conlidciablc  dtluharge  ia  required 
from  the  fyffem. 

Compound  powder  of  fenna . L, 

Take  fenna,  cryftala  of  tartar,  of  each  two  ounces  ; , M 
fcammony,  half  an  ounce;  ginger,  two  dram*.  Rub 
the  fcammony  by  itfelf,  rub  the  reff  together  into  a 
powder,  and  then  mix  them  all. 

This  powder  is  given  as  a cathartic,  in  the  dofc  of 
two  fcruplcs  or  a dram.  The  fpicc  is  added,  not  only 
to  divide,  but  to  warm  the  medicine,  and  ui.  ke  it  fit 
eaficr  on  the  flomach.  The  fcam*r.ony  is  ufcd  as  a 
ftimulus  to  the  fenna ; the  quantity  of  the  latter  ne- 
ceflary  for  a dofc,  when  not  afliffed  by  fomc  more 
powerful  material;  being  too  bulky  to  be  conveniently 
taken  in  this  form. 

The  compofition  of  this  medicine  i«  now  confide- 
ral  ly  fimpliticd  by  the  rejedion  both  of  tinnamon 
and  cloves,  as  the  ginger  alone  u louui  fully  to  an- 
fwer  the  intention  in  view. 

Styptic  powder.  E. 

Tike  of  alum,  an  ounce  and  an  half ; gum-kino,  547 
three  drams.  Grind  them  together  into  a fine  pow- 
der. 

In  former  editions  of  our  pharmacopoeia,  a powder 
of  this  kind  was  directed  to  be  made  with  alum  and 
dragon’s  blood,  and  was  long  in  repute  as  an  atlrin- 
gent,  under  the  title  of  Helvetiuj’e flyptic  powder.  The 
gum-kino  is  judicioufly  fubffituted  for  the  dragon’s 
blood,  a*  being  a much  more  powerful  and  certain 
ailtingent.  The  chief  ufe  of  this  powder  is  io  he- 
morrhagica, efpecially  of  the  uterus. 

Compound  powder  of  tragacanth.  L. 

Take  of  trsgacanth  powdered,  gum  arabre,  ftarch, 
each  an  ounce  and  a half ; double-refined  fugar, 
three  ounces.  Rub  them  together  into  a powder. 

This  compnfition  *is  fomewhat  Amplified  by  the  re- 
jeft  ion  of  the  marihmallow,  and  liquorice-root,  which . 
formerly  entered  it.  But  this  has  not  probably  pro- 
duced any  diminution  of  its  me'dical  properties.  It 
operates  as  a mild  emollient ; and  hence  becomes  fer- 
viceable  in  hedic  cafes,  tickling  cougha,  llnngury, . 
fomc  kinds  of  alviue  fluxes  and  other  disorders  pro- 
ceeding from  a thin  acrimonious  flate  of  the  humours, 
or  an  abrafioa  of  the  mucus  of  the  intefiines ; they 
foften,  and  give  a greater  degree  of  confiffency  to 
the  former,  and  defend  the  latter  from  being  irritated 
or  excoriated  by  them.  All  the  ingredients  coincide 
in  tbefc  general  intentions.  The  dofe  is  from  half  * 
dram  to  two  or  three  drams,  which  may  be  frequently 
repeated. 

Anthelmintic  powder.  Gen. 

Take  of  the  flowers  of  tanfy,  worm-fe-ds,  each  three  54^ 
drams ; ul  martis,  one  dram.  Mix  them. 

Both 
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prrpan-*  Both  the  tanfy  and  worm-feed  poffefs  a confiderable 
degree  of  anthelmintic  power,  which  is  not  a little 
increaftd  by  the  fait  of  fteel.  And  from  thia  com- 
■ bination  more  effeft  in  the  expulfion  of  worms,  par- 
ticularly of  the  lurnbrici,  may  be  cxpe&ed,  than  from 
rny  of  the  articles  taken  by  themfclvet.  This  pow- 
der may  be  taken  to  the  extent  of  half  a dram  or  up* 
warda  for  a dofe,  proportioned  to  the  age  and  circum- 
fUnces  of  the  patient. 

Powder  againjl  the  bite  of  a mod  dog.  Brun. 

5J0  Take  of  afh  coloured  grouod  liverwort,  two  ounces; 
black  pepper,  ortc  ounce.  Beat  them  together  in- 
to a powder. 

The  virtue  for  which  this  medicine  has  been  cele- 
brated, is  cxprefled  in  its  title  j the  dofe  is  a dram 
and  a half,  to  be  taken  in  the  morning  falling,  in  half 
a pint  of  cows  milk  warm,  for  four  mornings  toge- 
User. 

At  one  period  it  was  held,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Dr  Mead  and  other  eminent  praftiri oners,  in  very 
high  cittern.  Now,  however,  it  has  fallen  into  fuch 
difreputc,  as  to  be  baniibed  from  raoft  of  the  modem 
pharmacopceias. 


Compound  powder  of  arum.  Suec. 

Take  of  arum  root,  frelh  f^ried,  two  drams;  yellow 
water-flsg  roots,  burnt  faxifrage  roots,  each  one 
dram  ; white  canella,  a dram  | fait  of  wormwood, 
one  fctuple-  Beat  them  into  a powder,  which  is 
to  be  kept  in  a clofe  veffel. 

In  former  editions  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia, 
oae  of  the  ingredients  in  this  compofition  was  called 
atoms  vufgi  or  t migoru  ; a name  which  has  been  ap- 
plied, by  different  writers,  both  to  colamu  ar&malicus , 
and  to  glailiolus  luteus,  or  common  yellow  watvr-flag. 
In  this  uncertainty,  the  compounders  generally  took 
the  former.  But  as  the  medicine  was  firft  contrived 
by  a German  phyfidan  (Birkmann),  and  as  in  fomeof 
the  German  pharmacopceias,  the  acorns  vulgaris  is  ex- 
plained to  be  the  water  flag,  the  Swedilh  college  have 
rather,  in  conformity  to  the  original  prefeription,  than 
from  any  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  the  water  flag 
(which  appears,  when  the  root  is  dried  and  powder- 
ed, to  he  very  inconfidcrahle),  made  choice  of  this 
laft,  and  expreffed  it  by  the  name  which  more  clearly 
diftinguilhes  it  from  the  other.  The  caution  of  keep- 
ing the  powder  in  a clofe  veffel  it  very  neceflary  ; for 
if  it  be  expofed  to  the  air,  the  alkaline  fait,  imbibing 
moifhire,  would  mn  into  a liquid  ftatc.  T wo  alkaline 
(aha  have  been  generally  directed  ; but  a«  they  dif- 
fer from  each  other  only  in  name,  one  of  them  is  here 
juffly  omitted,  and  fupplied  by  a proportional  increafe 
of  the  other.  Crabs  eyes  were  originally  sn  article 
in  thia  compofition,  but  probably  fcrvtd  little  other 
puipofe  than  to  increafe  its  volume. 

Agreeably  to  the  above  remark,  the  college  of  E- 
dinburgh,  in  a revibl  of  their  pharmacopeia,  had 
omitted  ihe  ersbs  eyes,  and  continued  the  former  prac- 
tice of  ufing  calamus  aromaticus  for  the  acorus  vulga- 
ris. They  had  likewife  exchanged  the  cinnamon  for 
the  white  canella  ; and  the  alkaline  (alt  for  a neutral 
one,  better  fuited  to  the  form  of  a poadcr.  Their 
formula  was  as  follows  ; 
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Take  of  arum  roots,  newly  dried,  two  ounces;  ca-^rnurj- 
lamus  aromaticus,  burnt  faxifrage  roota,  ea;honc£  nJ^jj* 
ounce;  white  canctla,  fix  drama;  vitrioUtcd  taf- tj 
tar,  two  drams.  Mix  and  make  them  into  a pow-  — — y 
der. 

This  article,  which  had  formerly  a place  alfo  in  the 
London  pharmacopeia,  is  ftill  retained  in  fomc  of  the 
heft  foreign  ones  : But  it  is  now  altogether  rejected  , 
from  our  pharmacopceias. 

The  compound  powder  of  arum  wss  originally  in- 
tended as  a Horn ichic  : and  in  wcikneffcs  and  relaxa- 
tions of  the  ftomjch,  accompanied  with  a furcharge 
of  vifeid  humours,  it  is  doubtlefs  a very  ufeful  mcJi- 
cine.  It  frequently  has  alfo  good  effects  in  rheumatic 
cafes ; the  dofe  may  be  from  a fcruple  to  a dram, 
two  or  three  times  a dsy,  in  any  convenient  liquor.. 

It  (hojld  be  ufed  as  frelh  as  poffible,  for  its  virtue  fuf- 
fers  greatly  in  keeping  : the  arum  root  in  particular, 
its  capital  ingredient,  foon  lofes  the  pungency,  in 
which  its  efficacy  principally  con  fid*. 

Digefiive  powder.  Suec. 

Take  of  bitter  purging  falts,  rhubarb,  each  equal  55  % 
parts.  Mix  them. 

In  this  compofition,  the  Lit  will  briiken  the  ope- 
ration of  the  rhubarb  as  a cathartic,  and  the  aftrin- 
gency  of  the  latter  will  tend  to  increafe  the  tone  of 
the  fiomach  : hence,  in  confequeocc  of  evacuating,  and 
at  the  fame  time  ftrengthening  the  alimentary  canal, 
it  may  be  prefumed  to  have  confiderable  influence  in 
promoting  digellion. 

Djfenteric  powder.  Dan. 

Take  of  rbnbarb,  one  ounce ; calcined  hartfhom,  half  $5  j 
an  ounce  ; gum-arabic,  three  drams  ; ca  fear  ilia 
bark,  two  drams.  Mix  them,  and  reduce  them  to 
a very  fine  powder. 

Heitf  the  rhubarb  is  combined  with  another  power- 
ful tonic,  the  cafcarilla  ; and  while  the  calcined  harts- 
horn ferres  to  neutralize  acid,  the  gum-arabic  will 
operate  as  a demulcent.  This  compofition  therefore 
may  be  very  ufeful  in  djfcntcric  cafes,  after  the  vio- 
lence of  the  difeafe  has  been  overcome,  and  when 
there  remains  a debilitated  and  abraded  ftate  of  the  in- 
tcdin&l  canal. 

Fumigation  powder.  Rolf. 

Take  of  ollbanum,  amber,  maftich,  each  three  parts;  £54 
fto rax,  two  parts;  benzoin,  labdanum,  each  one 
patt.  Mix  them  into  a grofa  powder. 

This  powder  is  intended  for  the  purpofe  of  fumiga- 
tion ; and  when  burnt  it  givea  out  a fragrant  odonr ; 
hence  it  may  be  fuccefsfully  employed  for  combating 
difa^reeabk  fmells,  and  counteracting  putrid  or  other 
noxious  v&ponrs  diffufed  in  the  atmofphcre. 

Powtltr  for  infants.  Suec.  , * 

Take  of  magnefia  alba,  one  ounce  ; rhubarb,  redo-  $5$ 
ced  to  a very  fine  powder,  one  dram.  Let  them 
be  mixed. 

This  powder  is  very  ufeful  for  deflroying  add,  and 
at  the  fame  time  reftoring  the  dinrinifhed  tone  of  the 
alimentary  canal:  hence  it  is  often  advantageous jr  em- 
ployed in  cafes  of  diarrhoea,  which  depend  on  thefe 
3 G a morbid 
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l'rcp*rm-  morbid  conditions.  An  ! it  it  in  general  a circtim-  ’ 
Compdi-  of  confiderablc  advantage,  that  it  does  not  tend 

tiorA  "*  to  check  loofenefs  very  fuddcnly.  It  it  particularly 
-v—  ■ • ufcful  with  infants,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  name 
here  affixed  to  it. 

Nitrous  powder,  Suec. 

^5  Take  of  purified  nitre,  three  ounce* ; fait  of  forrel, 
one  ounce  ; double-refined  fugar,  ten  ounce*,  l.ct 
them  he  mixed. 

Thia  is  a very  convenient  ani  agreeable  form  of  ex- 
hi!  iting  nitre  : for  while  the  fugar  ferves  not  only  to 
divide  and  diffufe  it,  but  alfo  to  corrcd  its  tafte,  the 
fait  of  fortcl  adds  to  its  refrigerant  power. 


Purging  Peruvian  powder.  Gen. 

557  Take  of  the  powder  of  Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce : 
powder  of  rhubarb,  powder  of  fal  ammoniac,  each 
one  dram  and  a half. 

It  has  been  imagined  by  many,  that  particular  ad- 
vantage r«  fulled  from  uniting  the  Peruvian  bark  with 
fal  ammoniac ; and  there  can  he  no  doubt,  that  in 
fome  cafe*  inconvenience  refults  from  the  hark,  in  con- 
fluence of  its  binding  the  biUy.  There  arc  there- 
fore circumfiancei  in  wnich  the  combination  here  pro- 
pofed  may  perhaps  he  proper  : but  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  that  the  benefit  of  the  fal  ammoniac  is  more 
imaginary  than  real ; and  it  not  (infrequently  happens, 
that  we  are  difr.ppointed  of  the  benefit  which  might 
otherwise  be  derived  from  the  bark,  in  confequc~.ce 
of  its  proving  even  of  itfrlf  a purgative.  Hence,  in 
perhaps  a mijority  of  cafes,  the  exhibiting  it  with  the 
additions  here  propofed  will  be  rather  prejudicial  than 
otherwife. 

Theban  powder,  Suec. 

35*  Take  of  opium,  half  a fcruple  ; purified  nitre,  fi^e 
fcniples  and  a h’.lf  ; refined  fugar,  one  ounce.  Mix 
them  together  into  a powder. 

In  this  powder  thofc  inconveniences  which  fome- 
t’mes  refult  from  opium  may  withccrtaio  conftitutim* 
be  corrected,  in  confeqiiencc  of  the  refrigerant  power 
of  nitre ; and  1 cncc  it  may  prove  a very  ufcful  feda- 
tive  powder.  The  fugar  is  intended  merely  to  give 
form  to  the  medicine ; and  in  its  ftate  of  combina- 
tion, each  dram  of  it  contains  a grain  of  opium  ; fo 
that  a pra&itioner  has  it  in  his  power  tafily  to  regu- 
late the  dofe  according  to  circuir;  fiances. 

Sponge  powder.  C en. 

jpg  Take  of  burnt  fponge,  powdered,  common  fait,  each 
three  drams.  Mix  them,  and  divide  into  twelve 
powders. 

We  have  formerly  noticed  the  manner  of  burn- 
ing fponge,  (fee  n°  98.)  It  is  of  vety  confidcrable 
fervicc  in  fcrofulaos  affeftions,  and  particularly  in 
the  cure  of  the  bronchoccle.  It  has  of  late  been 
highly  celebrated  for  thefe  purpofes  by  Mt  Wilmer, 
under  the  title  of  the  Coventry  remedy.  There  it  waa 
fometimes  employed  merely  in  its  pure  ftate,  coro- 
Lined  with  a fufficieot  quintity  of  honey,  to  form 
it  into  a bolus ; fometimes  it  was  given  united  with 
nalcincd  cork  and  pumtce-ftonc.  What  advantage, 
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however,  it  could  hate  derived  rvum  thefe  additions  Prtfats. 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  ; uor  can  wc  readily  fee  howlW0B,Bd 
it  will  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  common  lea- 
fait  litre  propofed : lor  thia  may  probably  lead  to  j 
new  combinations,  matciiaily  altering  the  qualities 
of  tFiofe  (alts  which  the  fponge  it  ft  If  contains ; aul 
on  which  ita  virtues,  as  far  as  it  has  any,  mull  de- 
pend. At  the  fame  time,  for  any  experience  which 
we  our  ft  Ives  have  had,  wc  arc  inclined  to  think,  that 
thofc  virtues  which  have  been  attributed  to  burnt 
fponge  are  more  imaginary  than  real. 

\ 

Chap,  XXVI.  Troches* 

■> 

Troches  and  lozenges  are  compofed  of  powders  ^ 
made  up  with  glutinous  fubftances  into  little  cakes, 
and  afterwards  dried.  This  form  is  principally  tiled 
for  the  more  commodious  exhibition  of  cert  .in  medi- 
cines, by  fitting  them  to  dilTolve  (lowly  in  the  meuth, 
fo  as  to  pafs  by  degrees  into  the  ftom.rch  ; and  hence 
thefe  preparations  have  generally  a confident!  le  pro- 
portion of  fugar  or  rather  materials  grateful  to  the  pa- 
late. Some  powders  have  likcwifc  been  reduced  into 
troches,  with  a view  to  their  preparation;  though 
poshbly  for  no  very  good  rcafons : for  the  moiftening* 
and  afterwards  drying  them  in  the  air,  muil  on  this 
account  be  of  greater  injury  than  any  advantage  ac- 
cruing from  this  form  cat:  « junterbalance. 

General  Rules  fur  mating  Troches . 

1.  The  three  fir  ft  rules  hud  down  for  making  pow- 
ders, arc  alfo  to  be  obferved  in  the  powders  for  tro- 
ches. 

2.  It  the  mafs  proves  fo  glutinous  as  to  ftick  to  the 
fingers  in  making  up,  trie  hauls  may  be  anointed 
with  any  convenient  Tweet  or  aromatic  oil;  or  elfe 
fprinkled  with  powder  of  ftarch,  or  of  liquorice,  or 
with  flour. 

3.  In  order  to  thoroughly  dry  the  troches,  out  them 
on  an  inverted  fievc,  in  a fhady  airy  place,  and  fre- 
quently turn  them. 

4.  Troches  are  to  be  kept  in  glafs  veffcls,  or  in  earthen 
ones  well  glazed. 


Troches  of  /larch.  L.. 

Take  of  ftarch,  an  ounce  and  an  half ; liquorice,  fix 
drams;  florentine  on  is,  half  an  ounce  ; double  re- 
fined fugar,  one  pound  and  a half.  Rub  thefe  to 
powder,  and,  by  the  help  of  tragacanth,  diffilvcd  in 
water,  make  troches.  They  may  be  made,  llfocho- 
feu,  without  the  orris. 


*5f 


While  pebbrai  troches.  E, 

Take  of  pureft  fugar,  one  pound  ; gum  arabic,  four 
ounces  ; ftarch,  one  ounce  ; flowers  of  benzoin, 
half  a dram.  Having  I cat  them  all  into  a powder, 
make  them  into  a proper  mafii  with  rofe-water,  fo 
as  to  form  troches. 

Thefe  eompofitions  arc  very  agreeable  pcftorals,  and 
may  he  ufed  at  pleafure.  They  are  calculated  for  foft- 
ening  acrimonious  humours,  and  allaying  the  tickling 
in  the  throat  which  provokes  coughing. 

Although  not  only  the  name  but  the  compofitioa 

alfo 
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Pr-fM**  alfo  in  the  London  and  Ediiborgh  pharmacopoeias  be 
tww  ini  fomc what  different,  yet  their  effeds  are  very  much  the 

L -*  Troche  of  liquorice,  L. 

56a  Take  of  cxtra&  of  liquoric#,  double-refined  fugar, 
each  ten  ounces ; tragacanth,  powdered,  three  oun- 
tea.  Make  troches  by  adding  water. 

Black  pectoral  troche.  E. 

Take  of  extraft  of  liquorice,  gam  arabic,  each  four 
ounce* ; white  fugir,  eight  ounces.  Diflolre  them 
in  warm  water,  and  drains  then  evaporate  the  mix- 
ture over  a gentle  fire  till  it  be  of  a proper  conliii- 
cnee  fbr  being  formed  into  troches. 

Thefe  compofitions  are  defigned  tor  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  is  the  white  pcftoral  troches  above  deferihed.  In 
foreign  pharmacopoeias  there  are  fame  other  tro  hes 
of  this  kind,  under  the  titles  of  Trocbtfci  bet  hies  Jla-oi 
and  rubri ; the  firft  are  coloured  with  faflfron,  the  lat- 
ter with  bole  armcnic.  The  ditTolving  and  draining 
the  ext rz£t  of  liquoncc  and  gum  arabic,  as  now  order- 
cd  in  the  lail  of  the  above  preferiptions,  is  a co miser- 
able improvement  ; not  only  as  they  are  by  that  means 
more  uniformly  mixed  than  they  can  well  be  by  beat- 
ing, but  likewife  as  they  arc  thereby  purified  from 
the  heterogencouj  matters,  ot  which  both  thole  drugs 
have  commonly  no  fmall  admixture. 

PcQ'jral  trochee  with  opium.  E. 

563  Take  of  pure  opium,  two  drams  ; balfam  of  Peru,  one 
dram  ; tindturc  of  Tolu,  three  drams.  Grind  the  opi- 
um with  the  balfam  and  tin&ure  previously  mixed, 
till  it  be  thoroughly  diflolvcd;  then  a U*by  degree*, 
of  common  fyrup,  eight  ounces;  extntt  of  liquo- 
rice, foftened  in  warm  water,  fite  ounces.  While 
beating  thtm  diligently,  gradually  fprinkle  upon  the 
mixture  five  ounces  of  powdered  gura  arahic.  E<- 
ficcatc  fo  as  to  form  trcches,  each  weighing  ten 
grains. 

The  directions  for  preparing  the  above  troches  are 
fo  full  and  particular,  that  no  farther  explanation  is 
nccelTuy.  Six  of  the  troches  prepared  in  the  manner 
here  ordered,  contain  about  one  grain  of  opium.  Thefe 
troches  are  medicines  of  approved  efficacy  in  tickling 
coughs  depending  on  au  irritation  of  the  taucci.  Hc- 
fidrs  the  mtchanical  effect  of  the  invifeating  matters 
and  involving  acrid  humours,  or  lining  and  defending 
the  tender  membranes,  the  opium  mad,  no  doubt,  have 
a confiiersble  fhare,  by  more  immediately  dimioiffiing 
the  irritability  of  the  parts  themfelves. 

The  coropofition  of  thefe  tro'hes,  however,  would 
perhaps  be  improved  by  the  omlflion  of  the  br.lfim  of 
Peru:  for  although  here  directed  only  in  fm-dl  quan- 
tity, yet  it  gives  a tafte  to  the  troches  which  is  to  ma- 
ny people  very  difiigreeable  ; and  it  is  at  the  fame  time 
probable  that  it  adds  very  little,  if  any  thing,  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  medicine. 

T rubes  of  nitre. 

'(64  Take  of  putified  nitre,  powdered,  four  ounces } double* 
refined  fugar,  powdered,  one  pound  ; tragacamb, 
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With  the  addition  of  water,  Prepara- 
tions and 
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powdered,  fix  ounces, 
make  troches.  L. 

Take  of  nitre,  purified,  three  ounces;  double-refined  So?06" 
fugar,  nine  ounces.  M ike  them  into  troches  with  ^ 
mucilage  of  gum  tragaesntb.  E. 

This  is  a very  agreeable  form  for  the  exhibition  of 
r.Itre ; though,  when  the  fait  is  thus  taken  without 


any  liquid  (if  the  quantity  be  confide rahlc),  it  is  apt 
to  occafion  uneaficefu  about  the  ftorarch,  which  can 
only  be  prevented  by  large  dilution  with  aqueous  li- 
quor*. The  troches  of  nitre  have  Keen  faid  to  be  em- 
ployed with  fucccfs  in  feme  cafes  of  difficult  degluti- 
tion. 


Trot  bee  of  fitipbur. 

Tike  of  wafhed  flowers  of  fuIphur,two  ounces;  double.  eQ+ 

refined  iugar,  four  ounces.  Rub  them  together  ; 
and,  with  the  mucihge  of  quiuce- feeds,  now  and  ihc® 
added,  make  troches.  J.% 

Take  of  flowers  of  fulphur,  two  ounces  j flowers  of 
benzoin,  one  feruple  ; white  fugar,  four  ounces; 
fictitious  cinnabar,  half  a dram.  Beat  them  toge- 
ther, and  add  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth  as  much 
es  is  fufficicnt.  Mix  and  make  them  into  troches 
according  to  art.  E. 

Thefe  compofitions  are  to  be  conflicted  only  as  a- 
g re  cable  forms  for  the  exhibition  of  lulphur,  no  altera- 
tinn  or  addition  being  here  made  to  its  virtues;  tmlcfs 
that,  by  the  flowers  «f  beoxoiti  in  the  fecund  preicrip- 
tion,  the  medicine  is  fuppofed  to  be  rendered  mote  ef- 
ficacious a*  a pectoral. 

The  factitious  cinnabar  feems  chiefly  intended  ag  m 
colouring  ingredient. 

Troches  of  chalk.  L. 

Take  of  chalk,  prepared,  four  ounce*  ; crabs-claws, 
ptepared,  two  ounce*;  cinnamon,  half  an  ounce  ; 
double-refined  fugar,  three  ounces.  Thefe  being 
rubbed  to  powder,  add  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  and 
meke  troches. 

Troche  of  magnrfia.  L. 

Take  of  burnt  magnefia,  four  ounces;  double-refined 
fugar,  two  ounces ; ginger,  powdered,  one  feruple. 

With  the  audition  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic  rake 
troche*. 

Thefe  compofitions  are  calculated  2gaintl  that  un- 
eafy  fenfation  at  the  rtomach,  improperly  called  the 
h art  turn  ; in  which  they  often  give  immediate  relief, 
by  abferbing  and  neutralizing  the  acid  Juices  that^^* 
cafion  this  difordar.  The  abforbent  powder*  here 
arc  of  the  molt  powerful  kind.  The  former  tJNr 
general  the  effect  ot  binding,  the  Utter  of  opening,  the 
belly  ; and  from  this  circumflance  the  practitioner  will 
be  determined  in  his  choice,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  calc  which  he  may  have  occaiion  to  treat* 

Red  had  trochee.  Dan. 

Take  of  red  lead,  half  an  ounce  ; corrofive  fubh’mate  r&+ 
mercury,  one  ounce  ; crumb  of  the  fined  bread  four  * • 

ounce*.  Make  them  up  with  rofe-watcr  into  oblooz 
troches. 

* Theft 
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Thefe  trochet  arc  employed  only  for  external  pur* 
pofea  as  efcarotics : they  are  powerfully  fuch,  and  re- 
quire a good  deal  of  caution  in  their  ulc. 


Troches  of  ealceba.  Brun. 


Take  of  catechu,  one  ounce  ; white  fugarcandy,  two 
ounce#;  ambergris  mude,  each  ten  grains;  tnuci- 
laee  of  gum  tragacanth,  as  much  as  is  fufficient. 
Make  them  into  troches. 

This  medicine  has  long  h«*n  in  ederm  as  a flight 
-rtftringent ; and  reflringents  thus  gradually  received 
into  the  ftomach  produce  better  effects  than  when  an 
equal  quantity  is  taken  down  it  ore e.  Thefe  troches 
would  be  more  palatable,  and  perh  ips  not  lefs  fervicc- 
aMc,  were  the  mufle  and  amhcrbris  omitted. 


Ciiap.XXVII.  Pills. 
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mortar,  until  the  mercurial  globules  entirely  difap*  P cpw 
pear;  then  add  the  golden  fulphur  and  guaiacum,1300*  *** 
with  as  much  mucilage  of  guoiarabic  as  is  fufficient  t- linj; 
to  make  the  mixture  into  a mafe  of  the  proper  con-  i 

fiucncc  for  forming  pills. 

Tliefe  pills  are  much  more  efficacious  than  thofe  dt 
a former  edition  ; the  ethiops  mineral,  there  ordered, 
bein  ; exchanged  for  a more  a&ive  compofition.  In 
their  prefent  form,  they  rcfemble  Dr  Plummer’s  pills, 
deferibed  in  the  Edinburgh  Eff*ys,  and  afterwards  to 
be  menlionc  b To  it  they  are  preferable  in  one  re- 
fpeft,  that  they  are  lefs  apt  to  run  off  by  ftool.  They 
are  an  ufcful  alterative  both  in  cutaneous  and  venereal 
diforden.  Oue  fourth-part  of  the  quantity  above 
prescribed  may  be  made  into  fixty  pills;  of  which  frria 
one  to  four  may  be  taken  every  night  and  morning, 
the  patient  keeping  moderately  warm  during  tbe  whole 
time  that  thiscourfe  is  continued. 
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To  this  form  ire  peculiarly  adapted  thofe  drugs 
which  operate  in  a fmall  dofe,  and  whofe  naufeons  and 
offeiilivc  lafle  or  fmell  require  them  to  be  concealed 
from  the  palate. 

Pills  ditTolvc  the  mod  difficultlvin  the  ftomach,  and 
produce  the  mod  gradual  ami  lading  rffcfli  of  all  the 
intern d forms.  This  is  in  fotne  cafes  of  great  advan- 
tage, in  others  it  is  a quality  not  at  all  dcfirable  ; and 
fometimes  may  even  be  of  dangerous  confequence,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  emetics;  which,  if  they  pals 
the  ftomach  undiffolved,  and  afterwards  exert  tlrem- 
fclves  in  the  intedincs,  operate  there  as  violent  cathar- 
tics. Hence  em.tics  arc  among  us  fearccly  ever  given 
in  pills;  and  hence  to  the  refmous  and  difficuhly  fo- 
lublc  fubdaneea,  faponaceous  ones  ought  to  be  added, 
in  order  to  promote  their  folution. 

Gummy  refins,  and  infpiffated  juices,  arc  fometimes 
foft  enough  to  be  made  into  pills  without  addition  ; 
where  any  moifture  is  requifitc,  fpirit  of  wine  is  more 
proper  than  fyrups  or  ccmferves,  as  it  unites  more  rea- 
dily with  them,  and  docs  not  frnfibly  increafe  their 
bulk.  Light  dry  powders  require  fyrup  or  mucilages; 
and  ihe  more  ponderous,  as  the  mercurial  and  other 
metallic  preparations,  thick  honey,  conferve  or  ex- 
tracts. 

Light  powders  require  about  half  their  weight  of 
fyrup,  of  honey,  about  three-fourths  their  weight, 
to  reduce  them  into  a due  confidence  for  forming  pills. 
Idalf  a dram  of  the  ir.afs  will  make  fix  or  feven  pills  of 
a moderate  file. 


Central  Rules  for  moling  fills. 
and  infpiffated  juices  arc  to  be  fird  foftened 
^^with  the  liquid  preferibed  ; then  add  tbe  powders, 
and  continue  beating  them  all  together  till  they  be 
perfectly  mixed. 

a.  The  mattes  for  pills  are  bed  kept  in  bladders,  which 
(hould  he  rooiftened  now  and  then  with  fome  of  the 
fame  kind  of  liquid  that  the  raafs  was  made  up  with, 
or  with  fome  proper  aromatic  oil. 


Etb'tofk  fills.  E. 

Take  of  quickfilvcr,  fix  drams;  golden  fulphur  of  an- 
5/  timony,  refin  of  guaiacum,  honey, each  b alf  an  ounce. 

.Grind  the  quickfilvcr  with  ihe  honey,  in  a giafs 


Pills  of  aloes.  L. 

Take  of  focotorinc  aloes,  powdered,  one  ounce ; ex- 
trad  of  gentian,  half  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  as 
much  as  is  fnffiv'ient.  Beat  them  together. 

jiloeik  fills . E. 

Take  of  focotorinc  aloes,  in  powder,  thick  extrad  of 
gentian,  each  two  ounces;  make  them  iuu>  a mats 
with  fimplc  fyrup. 

Thefe  pills  were  formerly  dire&ad  to  be  made  with 
Caltilc  foap ; from  a notion  which  Bocrhaavc  and 
tome  others  were  very  tond  of,  that  foap  promoted 
the  folution  of  refmous  and  fcveral  other  fubtianccs  in 
the  ftomsch.  This,  however,  fecroa  to  be  a mitlake  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
alkaline  pait  of  the  foap  is  in  moil  indances  feparated 
from  the  oily  by  the  acid  in  the  ftomach  ; by  which 
dccompofition  the  foap  may  poffibiy  retard  iodcad  of  * 
promoting  the  folution  of -the  aloes.  Thefe  pills  have 
been  much  ufed  as  warming  and  ftomachic  laxatives  s . 
they  are  very  well  fuited  far  the  codiveocfs  fo  often 
attendant  on  people  of  fedentary  lives.  Like  other 
preparations  of  aloes,  they  are  alfo  ufed  in  jaundice, 
and  in  certain  cafes  of  obitrutied  menfes.  They  are 
feldom  ufed  for  producing  full  purging  ; but  if  this 
be  required,  a fcruple  or  half  a dram  of  the  mafs  may 
be  made  into  pills  of  a moderate  fize  for  one  dofe. 

Pills  cf  aloes  with  myrrh.  L. 

Take  of  focotorinc  aloes,  two  ounces  ; myrrh,  fafffon, 
of  each  one  ounce  ; fyrup  of  faffron,  as  much  as  U 
fufficient.  Rub  the  aloes  and  myrrh  Separately  to 
powder ; afterwards  beat  them  all  together. 

Tbe  common  fills , vulgarly  called  Rufus's  fills.  E. 

Take  of  focotorinc  aloes,  two  ounces  j myrrh,  one 
ounce  ; faffron,  half  an  ounce.  Beat  them  into  a 
mafi  with  a proper  quantity  of  fyrup. 

Thefe  pills  have  long  continued  in  pra&ice,  without 
any  other  alteration  than  in  the  fyrup  with  which  the 
roafs  is  made  up,  and  in  the  proportion  of  faffron.  In 
our  lift  phatmacopceia,  the  fyrup  of  wormwood  was 
ordered,  which  is  here  judicioufly  exchanged  by  the 
London  college  for  that  of  faffron  j this  preferring 
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prefv*.  and  improving  the  briektnefsofcolour  in  the  medicine, 
which  is  the  chara&cnftic  of  its  goodnefs.  The  fuf- 
u fron,  in  the  compofitton  which  is  attributed  to  Rufus, 

i—  \ it  equal  in  quantity  to  the  myrrh;  and  in  thefe  pro- 

portions the  pill  was  received  in  our  firft  pharmico- 
peria.  Aa  the  diminution  afterwards  made  in  the  faf- 
t'ron  was  grounded  on  very  ahfurtS  reafons,  (viz.  **  left 
the  former  quantity  fhoulJ  orcafion  a fpnfmus  cyni- 
co*,w)  the  London  college  have  now  again  inoreafed 
it,  am!  reftortd  the  pill  to  its  original  form.  The  vir- 
tues of  this  medicine  may  be  eafily  underftood  from  its 
ingredient*-.  Thefe  pills,  given  to  the  quantity  of 
half  a dram  or  two  females  prove  confidcrably  cathar- 
tic, but  they  anfvrer  much  better  purpofes  in  Imallcr 
dofea  as  laxatives  or  alteratives. 

Colocynth  f ill*  with  aloes,  commonly  called  Cocci*.  E. 

pj  Take  focotorine  aloes,  fcammony,  of  each  two  oun- 
ces; fal  polychreft,  two  drams;  colocynth,  one 
ounce  ; oil  of  cloves,  two  drams.  Re  ucc  the  .ilocs 
and  fcamtnony  into  a powder  with  the  fait  ; then 
let  the  colocynth,  beat  into  a very  fine  powder,  and 
the  oil  be  added  ; laftly,  make  it  into  a piopcr  mafs 
with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

In  thefe  pills  we  have  a veiy  ufcful  and  a&ive  pur- 
gative ; end  where  the  firr.ple  aloetic  pill  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  for  obviating  coftivenefs,  this  will  often  efft&ual- 
ly  anfwcr  the  purpofe.  Little  of  their  a&ivity  can 
depend  upon  the  fall  which  enters  the  compofition  ; 
but  it  may  affift  in  dividing  the  adlive  parts  of  thr  other 
frticle*,  particularly  the  aloes  and  fcammony.  Thefe 
pills  often  produce  a copious  difeharge  in  cafts  of  ob 
ftimte  coftiventfs,  when  taken  to  the  extent  only  of 
five  or  teu  giains  ; hut  they  may  be  employed  in  much 
larger  dofes.  They  are,  however,  feldom  ufed  with 
the  view  of  producing  proper  catharfi*  Half  a dram 
of  the  mafs  contains  about  five  grains  of  the  colocynth, 
ten  of  the  aloes,  and  ten  of  the  fcammony. 

, Copper  pills.  E. 

Take  of  cuprum  ammoniacum,  fixteen  grains  ; crumb 
of  bread,  four  (cniplcs  ; fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  as 
much  as  is  fufficicnt  to  form  them  into  a rerfs, 
which  is  to  be  divided  into  thirty- two  equal  pills. 
Thefe  piUs  had  formerly  the  name  of  Ptlul*  ccrule*. 
but  they  are  now  with  greater  propriety  denominated 
from  the  metal  which  is  their  baft*. 

Each  of  thefe  pills  weigh  about  three  grain*,  and 
contain  fomewhat  more  than  half  a gfain  of  the  cup- 
* rum  ammoniacum.  The  above  piDs  feem  to  be  the 
brft  form  of  exhibiting  this  medicine.  Sec  CvrtuM. 
JrnmomacaU,  and  CnzMisTai,  n*  1034. 

Gum  pH  Is. 

573  Take  of  galbanum,  opopaoax,  myrrh,  fagapenum, 
each  one  ounce  ; afafeetid  »,  half  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of 
faffron,  aa  much  as  is  fufficicnt.  Beat  them  toge- 
ther. L . 

Take  of  n&fcstida,  galbanum,  myrrh,  each  one  ounce ^ 
rectified  oil  of  amber,  one  dram.  Beat  them  into  a 
mafs  with  fimplc  fyrup.  E. 

Thefe  pills  axe  defigoed  for  antihyfterict  and  emme- 
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nagogues,  and  arc  very  well  calculated  for  anfwertng  Prvpara- 
thofe  intentions ; half  a fcruple,  a fcruple,  or  more, 
may  be  taken  every  night  or  oftener.  The  fetid  pills tionsL^ 
of  our  former  pharmacopccia  were  confidcrably  purga-  — — v ■■  ■» 
live  : the  purgative  ingredients  are  now  omitted,  as 
the  phyfician  may  eafily,  in  extemporaneous  preferip- 
tion,  compound  thefe  pills  with  cathartic  medicines,  in 
fuch  proportions  as  particular  cafes  lb -II  require. 

QuicIJilver  pills.  L. 

Take  purified  quickfilver,  extraft  of  liquorice,  ha-  57S' 
ving  the  confidence  of  honey,  of  each  two  drams; 
liquorice,  finely  powdered,  one  dram.  Rub  the 
quickfilver  with  the  cxtra&  of  liquorice  until  the 
globules  difappear  : then,  adding  the  liquorice- pow- 
der, mix  them  together. 

Mercurial  pills.  E. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  honey,  each  one  ounce ; erumf* 
of  bread,  two  ounces.  Grind  the  quickfilver  with 
the  honey  in  a glars  mortar  till  the  globule*  difap- 
pear,  adding  occafionally  a little  firuHe  fyrup;  then 
add  the  crumb  of  bread,  and  !>cat  the  whole  with 
v.atcr  into  a mafs,  which  is  to  be  immediately  di- 
vided into  four  hundred  and  eighty  equal  pills. 

The  quickfilver  was  formerly  di reded  to  1 c ground 
with  refrn  of  guaiacum  and  Caftile  foap.  The  former 
was  fuppofed  to  coincide  with  the  virtues  ef  tbe  mer- 
cury, and  the  Utter  was  tiferl  chiefly  to  divide  the 
globules  of  mercury.  For  this  laft  intention  Dr  Saun- 
ders found  that  honey,  the  fubibr.ee  here  ordered  by 
the  Edinburgh  college,  is  of  all  he  tried  the  molt  ef- 
fectual; but  we  would  fuppofe  with  this  gentleman, 
tint  fomething  farther  is  done  in  this  procets  than  the 
mere  divifion  of  tbe  mercurial  globules,  and  that  part 
of  the  quickfilver  is  as  it  were  amalgamated  with  the 
honey,  or  brought  to  a ftate  frmilar  to  that  in  Plenck'a 
felation.  The  fame  effect  will  take  place  when  the 
pills  are  prepared  with  ext  rati  of  liquorice  now  direct- 
ed by  the  London  college. 

The  mercurial  pill  is  one  of  the  bed  preparations  of 
mercury,  and  may  in  general  fuperfede  moft  other 
forms  of  this  medicine.  It  is  ncccffary  to  form  the 
mafs  immediately  into  pills,  as  the  crumb  foon  becomes 
too  hard  for  that  purpofe.  Soap  was  undoubtedly  a 
very  improper  medium  for  triturating  the  mercury  ; 
it  is  not  or.iy  too  hard  for  that  purpofe,  hut  when  the 
preparation  entered  the  ftomacb,  tbe  alkaline  part  of 
the  foap  being  engaged  by  the  and  in  that  vifcua,  the 
mercury  would  in  all  probability  he  immediately  fc- 
p^rate J.  The  honey  and  bread  can  only  be  changed 
by- the  natural  powers  of  dtgeftion,  aad  can  never  op-^ 
prefs  the  tiomach.  The  dofe  of  the  pills  is  from  two 
to  four  or  fix  in  the  day,  according  to  the  cflcCb  we 
wifh  to  produce. 

Jalap  pills . E. 

Take  of  cxtrafl  of  jalap,  two  ounces  ; aromatic  pow-  577' 
der,  half  an  ounce.  Beat  them  into  a mafs  with 
fimple  fyrup.  ' . 

This  is  an  ufcful  and  active  purgative,  either  for 
evacuating  the  content*  of  the  inteilinal  canal,  or  pro-  * 
duciug  a difeharge  from  the  fyilcrn  in  general. 
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PHARMACY.  Part  II, 

One  of  the  fame  kind,  with  powdered  jalap  in  fub-  Take  of  gom  ammoniac,  kffer  cardamom  feed*,  iaPrepv*- 
ftance  ioftead  of  the  extraft,  is  ufed  in  (ome  of  our  hof- 
pitali,  as  a cheap  and  cffcftual  puigc. 


powder,  extract  of  liquorice,  each  one  dram  ; dried™ ' "r 

root  of  fqtiilh,  in  fine  pow.ler,  one  fcruple. 

end  form  them  into  b mafe  with  fimple  fyrup.  E.  j 


Plummer's  pill.  E. 

T.’ke  of  fwcet  mercury,  precipitated  fulphur  of  anti* 
moity,  each  fix  diam*  ; extract  of  gentian,  white 
Spaiiilh  foap,  each  two  drams.  Let  the  mercury 
he  triturated  with  the  fulphur  till  they  be  thorough- 
ly minced,  then  aid  the  extract,  and  form  a m*fs  with 

fimplr  fyiup. 

Thcfc  pills  were  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  about  forty  years  ago  by  Dr  Plummer,  whofe 
name  they  ft  ill  bear.  He  icprefentcd  them  in  a pr.pcr 
which  he  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Effays, 
as  a very*  iifcfnl  alterative ; and  on  hia  authority  they 
were  at  one  time  much  employed;  but  they  are  now 
It  fa  extcnfivrly  ufed  than  form-rly.  And  although 
they  dill  retain  a place  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
peia, yet  it  is  probable  that  every  purpofc  to  be  an- 
fvvered  by  them  may  be  more  effcftually  obtained  from 
the  common  mercurial  pill,  or  from  calomel  in  a more 
ft m pie  date. 

Opium  fills,  L. 


Thcfc  are  elegant  and  commodious  form*  for  the 
exhibition  of  Apulia,  whether  for  promoting  cxpcCtora. 
tion,  or  with  the  other  intention*  to  which  that  roe* 
dtcine  is  applied.  As  the  virtue  of  the  compound  ia 
chiefly  from  the  fquitls,  the  other  ingredient*  are  often 
varird  in  extemporaneous  preemption  : and  probably 
r.o  material  difference  takes  place  in  the  two  forms 
here  propofol  excepting  in  the  proportion  of  the  fquiUs, 
which  in  the  former  couftitute*  one  ninth,  in  the  Ut- 
ter one  tenth,  of  the  n.afs. 

Stomachic  pills.  , E. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  one  ounce;  focotorine  aloes,  Ax  t 
drams ; myrrh,  half  an  ounce  ; vitriolated  tartar,  ooe 
dram  ; cffential  oil  of  mint,  half  a drain  ; fyrup  of 
orange  peel,  a fufBcicnt  quantity.  Make  them  into 
a male. 

Thi*  pill  is  intended  for  moderately  warming  and 
(Lengthening  the  ftomach,  and  evacuating  crude  vifeid 
humour*.  A fcruple  of  the  mafs  may  be  taken  twice 


Take  of  bard  purified  opium,  powdered,  two  drams  ; 
ext  raft  of  liquorice,  one  ounce.  Beat  them  until 
they  arc  perftdly  united. 

Thebaic,  commonly  called  Pacific  pills.  E. 

T*ke  of  opium,  half  an  ounce  ; extraft  of  liquorice, 
two  ounces;  Caftile  foap,  an  ounce  and  a half;  Ja- 
maica pepper,  one  ounce.  Soften  the  opium  and 
extraft  feparatcly  with  proof-fpiiit,  and  having  beat 
them  into  a pulp,  mix  them ; then  add  the  foap, 
and  the  pepper  bent  into  a powder  ; and  lallly,  ha- 
ving heat  them  well  together,  form  the  whole  into 
a mafs. 

Thefe  two  enmpofitioni,  though  differing  in  feveral 
particulars,  may  yet  be  confidcrcd  a*  fundamentally 
very  much  the  fame.  The  firil  is  a Ample  opiate,  in 
which  every  five  grain*  of  the  mafs  contains  one  of 
opium  ; and  in  the  opium  alone  can  we  fuppofe  that 
the  aftivity  of  the  medicine  depend*. 

Although  fomc  of  the  article*  contained  in  the  lat- 
ter competition  may  perhaps  be  fuppofed  to  operate 
n«  corrigentia,  yet  the  former  compofitien,  which  is 
the  mod  fimple,  is  in  general  preferable. 

Pill*  fimilar  to  the  fecond  were  contrived  by  a che- 
mical empiric,  Starkey,  and  communicated  by  him  to 
Matthews,  under  whofe  name  they  were  fomc  time  ago 
greatly  celebrated.  The  form  here  given  differ*  con- 
fid  cr  ably  from  the  original,  in  omitting  many  ingre- 
dient*  of  no  great  fervice.  Nor  indeed  are  any  of  the 
ingredient*  of  much  confequence,  except  the  opium  ; 
their  quantity  being  too  inconfidcrable  to  anfwer  any 
ufeful  purpofc.  Ten  grains  of  the  compofition  contain 
one  of  opium. 

Squill-pills. 

Take  of  frefh  dried  fquills,  powdered,  one  dram  ; gin- 
ger powdered,  foap,  of  each  three  dram* ; ammo- 
niacum,  two  drams ; fyrup  of  ginger,  a*  much  as  is 
Sufficient.  Beat  them  together.  L. 


a day. 

Backer's  pill.  Gen. 

Take  of  extraft  of  black  hellebore,  purified  myrrh,  j9l 
each  one  ounce  ; powder  of  carduus  benediftus,  two 
fcruple*.  Mix  them  into*  mafs  according  to  art,  to 
be  dried  in  tbe  air  till  it  be  fit  for  the  formation  of 
pills,  each  weighing  one  grain. 

Thefe  pills  have  been  ilrongly  recommended  a*  a 
moft  effectual  remedy  in  dropfical  cafes,  and  have  been 
alleged  to  unite  an  evacuant  and  tonic  power.  Hence 
they  have  been  confidered  a*  particularly  fuited  to  thofe 
cafes  where  remarkable  wcaknefs  and  laxity  occur. 

Under  the  hand*  of  Mr  Bachcr  the  inventor,  they  ac- 
quired fo  great  reputation,  that, after  a trial  in  the  mi- 
litary hofpitals  at  Paris,  the  receipt  was  purchased  by 
the  French  king,  and  publilhed  by  authority.  But 
like  many  other  noftrums  fince  this  publication,  Ba- 
cher’a  pill  has  by  no  means  fupported  the  reputation 
which  it  had  when  kept  a fecrct.  The  dofe  is  varied 
according  to  circumflanccs,  from  one  to  thirty  pill*  ta- 
ken in  the  courfe  of  the  day. 

Pills  of  elaterrum.  Succ. 

Take  of  the  pure  ft  gum  ammoniac,  two  ounce*  ; fo-  * 
cotorinc  aloes,  gamboge,  each  two  dram* ; elate- 
rium,  half  a dram.  Mix  them,  by  means  of  bitter 
tinfture,  into  a mafs,  and  let  pills  be  formed,  each 
weighing  two  grains. 

This,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  alfo  a pill  celebrated 
for  the  cure  of  dropfical  affeftions.  And  the  claterium, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name,  is  one  of  the  moft  pow- 
erful cvacusnts  in  the  way  of  cathtrfis.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  is  united  with  fuch  aftive  articles,  particularly 
the  gamboge,  as  mud  make  it*  effect  fomewhat  doubt- 
ful. And  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a preferable 
formula  for  making  the  pills  of  datcrium,  ia  to  form 
it  into  a mafs,  with  the  cjttraft  of  gentian.  This  if 
imagined  to  have  fomc  influence  as  correcting  it*  effeft. 
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P-cpw  in  exciting  ficknrfs.  And  when  each  pill  if  made  to 
ton*  contain  hall  a grain  of  the  elatrrium,  the  dofe  may  be 
tcaipo  • c#f,|y  accommodated  to  the  cireumftances  of  the  pa- 
w v — ■ tient,  one  or  two  pills,  being  taken  every  hour  till  they 
begin  to  operate. 

The  cUtrrium,  whether  under  the  form  above  men- 
tioned, or  in  the  more  fimple  date  which  ha#  now 
been  fuggefted,  operate#  a#  a very  powerful  cathartic, 
olten  inducing  the  difeharge  of  fhgnant  feruro,  when 
other  remedies  are  found  ineflfeduat.  Dut  it  can  he 
exhibited  only  in  thofe  cafe#  where  the  patient  ftiJl  re- 
tains a considerable  degree  of  firength. 

Fetid  fills.  Succ. 


ter  medium  will  be  fufficient  to  bring  it  to  the  form  of^rrlara- 
pills.  The  formula  here  dire&cd  feem#  wctl  fuited  for^,^* 
the  purpofe  intended.  Each  of  the  pills  contain#  tlo^ 
about  an  eighth  of  a grain  of  t^c  corroiive  : thus  the  ■ v"— 

dofe  may  be  eafily  regulated  according  to  the  intention 
in  view.  And  thefe  pills  arc  not  un frequently  em- 
ployed with  advantage,  both  in  combating  venereal 
and  cutaneous  affedt ions,  and  for  the  exptilfion  of  worms 
from  the  alimentary  canal.  With  the  latter  of  thefe 
intentions,  a firailar  pill  was  particularly  recommend- 
ed by  Dr  Gardner,  in  a paper  published  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Phyfical  and  Literary  Eflays:  and  although 
not  received  into  our  pharmacopoeia,  it  has  been  fre- 
quently ufed  at  Edinburgh. 


584  Take  of  afafeetida,  caftor,  each  a dram  and  a half } 
fait  of  amber,  half  a dram  ; oil  of  hartfhom,  half  a 
fcruple.  Make  them  into  a mafs,  with  tinfture  of 
myrrh,  to  be  divided  into  pills  of  two  grains  each. 
Thefe,  like  the  gum  pills  formerly  mentioned,  are 
chiefly  ufed  a#  an  antihyileric  and  antifpafmodic  me- 
dicine ; and  they  are  particularly  ufeful  in  counteract- 
ing fp.ifmoiic  affection#  of  the  alimentary  canal,  cf- 
pccialJy  thofe  connected  with  flatulence.  But  the 
afafmtida  is  no  left  fuccef#*‘ul  when  exhibited  in  a 
more  fimple  date,  particularly  when  formed  into  pills 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  foap,  by  the  aid  of  fimple 
fjrup. 


Tar  pills.  Dan. 

Take  any  quantity  of  tar,  and  mix  with  it  as  much  587 
powdered  elecampane  root  as  will  reduce  it  to  a pro- 
per thickncfs  for  being  formed  into  pills. 

The  powder  here  mixed  with  the  tar,  though  of  jo 
great  virtue,  is  nevertheless  a very  ufeful  addition,  not 
only  for  procuring  it  a due  confidence,  hut  likewifc 
as  it  divides  the  refinous  texture  of  the  tar,  and  thus 
contributes  to  promote  its  folution  by  the  animal  juices. 

In  the  Edinburgh  infirmary,  half  a dram  of  the  mafs, 
made  into  middle- fixed  pills,  is  given  every  morning 
and  evening  in  diforders  of  the  bread,  fcurvics,  3cc. 


Gambcge  pills.  Dsn. 

585  Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  extraft  of  black  hellebore, 
fwcet  mercury,  gamboge,  each  two  drams  ) diitillcd 
oil  of  juniper,  half  a dram  ; fyrup  of  buckthorn, 
a*;  much  as  is  fufficient  for  forming  a mafs  of  pills, 
from  the  ingredient#  of  which  thefe  pills  are  con- 
flituted,  we  need  hardly  remark,  that  they  mud  prove 
a very  powerful  purgative.  The  gamboge,  from  which 
they  derive  their  name  is  unqurdionably  a very  aftive 
purge.  But  it  is  not  more  fo  than  the  fweet  mercury  ; 
and  perhaps  from  an  union  of  thefe  two,  as  much 
might  be  cxpeAcd  as  from  the  more  compounded  for- 
mula here  adopted.  Yet  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  cdential  oil  of  juniper  may  in  feme  degree  operate 
as  a corrigcnt. 

Pills  of  corrojivf  /ultimate  mercury.  Succ. 

585  Take  of  corrofive  fuhlimate,  purified  fal  ammoniac, 
each  one  fcruple ; didilkd  water,  as  much  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  diflblvr  them  ; powder  of  the  root  of  al- 
thca,  fixteen  fcruple#  ; honey,  two  drams.  Mix 
them  into  a mafs  for  the  formation  of  pills,  each 
weighing  three  grains. 

Corrofive  fublimate  in  fubftance  was  long  confi- 
dered  a#  being  fo  violent  in  its  effeds,  that  it  could 
rot  with  fafety  be  taken  internally  } but  for  a con- 
fidcrallc  time  it  has  been  ufed  with  advantage  un- 
der the  form  of  folution,  either  in  water  or  (pints. 
But  to  both  thefe  a confiderablc  objection  occur#  from 
their  difagreeablc  brafly  taftc.  This  objeAion  is  how- 
ever entirely  obviated,  by  reducing  the  folution,  alter 
it  i*  formed,  to  a folid  mafs,  by  means  of  crumb  of 
bread,  or  any  proper  powder : and  by  the  aid  of  a 
Ihtle  fal  ammoniac,  the  folution  may  be  made  in  a very 
(mall  quantity  of  water ; fo  lint  left  of  any  folid  in- 
Vot.  XIV.  Part  II. 


Soappi/ls.  Suec. 

Take  of  hard  white  foap,  two  ounces ; extrad  of  birch,  588 
one  ounce.  Let  them  be  formed  into  a mafs,  to 
be  divided  into  pills,  each  containing  three  grains. 
Although  many  virtues  have  been  attributed  to  the 
birch,  yet  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  it  here  ferves 
little  other  purpofe  than  to  give  the  form  of  pills  to 
the  foap.  And  this  article,  even  when  taken  in  fmall 
quantity  with  feme  conftitutions,  operates  as  a gentle 
laxative.  But  befides  this,  it  has  alfo  been  fuppnfed 
to  be  highly  ufeful  both  in  cafes  of  jaundice  and  of  cal- 
culus. There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
theories  on  which  it  ha#  been  inferred  that  it  may  be 
ufeful  in  fuch  complaints  are  not  well  founded  ; and 
we  may  perhaps  add,  that  the  ufc  of  it,  even  to  a great 
extent,  is  by  no  means  attended  with  thofe  confequen- 
cc#  which  were  once  alleged  to  arife  from  it. 

St  or  ax  pills . Succ. 

Take  of  ((rained  ftorax,  five  feruptea  ; extraft  of  li-  583 
quorice,  three  drams  { opium,  one  dram.  Let  the 
opium,di(Tolved  in  wine,  be  added,to  the  other  ingre- 
dients, fo  a#  to  form  a mafs  of  proper  confidence, 
to  be  made  into  pills,  each  weighing  three  grains. 

Thefe  pill#  arc  principally  aftjte  in  confequenct  of 
the  opium  which  they  contain.  And  they  are  chiefly 
meant  with  a view  to  a (low  folution  in  the  domach, 
and  confequently  producing  more  giadual  and  lading 
effects.  One  grain  of  opium  is  contained  in  feventccn 
grains  of  the  maU. 

Chap.  XXVIII.  EUEluaritt. 

Electuaries  are  compofed  chiefly  of  powders  mix-  ygo 
ed  up  with  fyrups,  6cc.  into  fuch  a CQLliftcncc  that 
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l>re|*ra-  the  powden  may  not  fcparate  in  keeping,  that  a dofe 
noni  and  beeafilr  taken  upon  the  point  of  a knife,  and  not 
prove  too  ftiff  to  fwauow. 

■ Eleitoariei  receive  chiefly  the  miider  alterative  me- 

dicines and  fuch  aj  arc  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate. 
The  more  powerful  druga,  as  cathartics,  emetics  opi- 
. atn,  and  the  like  (except  in  officinal  eleftuariea  to  be 
tlifpenfed  by  weight),  are  feldora  tiuftcd  in  thi«  form, 
on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  dofe  ; diUuftful 
onea,  acridt,  bitten,  fetida,  cannot  ! c conveniently 
taken  in  it  ; nor  ia  the  form  of  an  eleftuary  well  fitted 
for  the  more  ponderoua  fubilancea,  aa  mercurial*,  thefe 
being  apt  to  fubii  '.e  in  keeping,  uniet  the  compoli- 
lion  be  made  very  ftiff. 

The  lighter  powderi  require  thrice  their  weight  of 
honey,  or  fyrup  boiled  to  the  thicknefs  of  honey,  to 
make  them  into  the  confidence  of  an  eiedtuary  i of 
fyrup*  of  the  common  confidence,  twice  the  weight  of 
the  powder  it  fuificicnt. 

Where  the  common  fyrupa  are  employed,  it  i*  ne- 
ceffary  to  add  likewife  a little  conferee,  to  prevent  the 
compound  from  drying  too  foon  ; eleftuariea  of  Peru- 
vian bark,  for  ioftance,  made  up  with  fyrup  alone,  will 
often  in  a day  or  two  grow  too  dry  for  taking. 

Some  powder*,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  lefs  grateful 
kind,  are  more  conveniently  made  up  with  mucilage 
than  with  fyrup,  honey,  or  conferee.  The  three  lat- 
ter (lick  about  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  thua  occa- 
fion  the  tafte  of  the  medicine  to  remain  for  a confi- 
derablc  time  s while  raucilagea  p»f«  freely,  without 
leaving  any  tafte  in  the  mouth.  A little  toft  extrvct 
of  liquorice,  joined  to  the  mucilage,  render!  the  com- 
pofition  diffidently  grateful,  without  the  inconveni- 
ence* of  the  more  adhefive  fweeti. 

The  quantity  of  an  eledtuary,  directed  at  a time, 
jo  extemporaneous  prefeription,  varies  much  according 
to  it*  conilituent  part*,  but  it  i»  rarely  left  than  the 
fixe  of  a nutmeg,  or  more  than  two  or  three  ounces. 

General  min  far  ma Hag  eteSaariee. 

I.  The  rule*  already  laid  down  for  decoflious  and 
powder*  in  general,  are  likewife  to  be  obferved  in 
making  decoSions  and  powderi  for  eledtuarici. 

II.  Gumi,  infpiflated  juice*,  and  fuch  other  fubftan- 
cca  aa  are  not  pulvcrizable,  ihould  be  difTolved  in 
the  liquor  prrfcribed : then  add  the  powder*  by 
little  and  little,  and  keep  the  whole  hrilkly  dining, 
fo  ii  to  make  an  equable  and  uniform  mixture. 

III.  Aftringent  cleauarie*,  and  fuch  a*  have  pulp*  of 
fruit  io  their  compaction,  ihould  be  prepare.!  only 
in  fmall  quantities  at  a time:  for  aftringent  medi- 
cine* lofc  much  of  their  virtue  on  being  kept  in  thia 
form,  and  the  pulpi  of  fruit*  are  apt  to  become 
four. 

IV.  The  fuperflnoua  moifture  of  the  pulps  fhould  be 
exhaled  over  a gentle  fire,  before  the  other  ingre- 
dient* arc  added  to  them. 

V.  Ekauaries,  if  they  grow  dry  in  keeping,  are  to 
be  reduced  to  a due  confidence,  with  the  addition 
of  a little  Canary  wine,  and  not  with  fyrup  or  ho- 
ney : by  thia  mean*  the  dofe  will  be  the  lea#  un- 
certain a circumftanee  deferring  particular  regard, 
io  thofe  efpecially  which  are  made  up  with  fyrup, 
and  contain  a proportion  of  opium* 


M A C Y.  Part  If. 

Eh  fluary  of  cojfia.  JL.  Frfpjr,. 

Take  of  the  frerti  cxtra&ed  pulp  of  caflia,  half  a pound  j Ccmpofi- 
znanna,  two  ounces ; pulp  of  tamarind*,  one  ounce 
rofe  fyrup,  half  a pound.  Beat  the  manna,  and 
dilTblve  it  over  a flow  fire  in  the  rofe- fyrup  ; then 
add  the  pulp*;  and  with  a continued  best  evaporate 
the  whole  to  the  proper  thickaef*  of  an  electuary. 

Eleduery  of  .caffta*  commonly  called  dttuojia.  E. 

Take  of  pulp  of  cafln  fiftularis,  fix  ounces;  pulp  of 
tamarinds,  manna,  each  an  ounce  and  a half;  fyrup 
of  pale  rofe*,  fix  ounces.  Having  beat  the  manna 
in  a mortar,  diflotve  it  with  a gentle  heat  in  the  fy- 
rup‘;  then  add  the  pulps,  and  evaporate  them  with 
a regularly  continued  neat  to  the  confluence  of  an 
eleftuary. 

Thefe  compofitiona  art  very  convenient  offlcinals,  to 
ferve  as  a baflj  for  purgative  declinrics  and  other  rt- 
niilar  purpofes;  as. the  pulping  a fmall  quantity  of  the 
fruit6,  for  extemporaneous  prefeription,  is  very  trou- 
bkforae.  The  tamarinds  give  them  a pleafant  tafte, 
and  do  not  fubjed  them,  as  might  be  expected,  to 
turn  four.  After  Handing  for  four  months,  the  com. 
position  has  been  found  no  fourerthan  when  fir  it  made. 

Thia  cle&uary  likewife  is  ufcfully  taken  by  itfclf,  to 
the  quantity  of  two  or  three  drams  occafionaliy,  for 
geutly  loofening  the  belly  in  coftivc  habits. 

Eleduory  of  fcammvny.  L. 

Take  of  fcammony,  in  powder,  one  ounce  an  J an  half;  591 
doves,  ginger,  of  each  fix  dram*;  eflencial  oil  of  % 
caraway,  half  a dram;  fyrup  of  rofes,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient.  Mix  the  fpiccs,  powdered  together,  with 
the  fyrup  ; then  add  the  fcammony,  and  laftly  the 
oil  of  caraway. 

Thia  cleduary  is  a warm  hrifk  purgative.  It  is  a 
reform  of  the  eleSuartum  caryoccflmum  of  our  preceding 
difpenfatories;  a compofition  which  was  greatly  com. 
pHined  of,  as  being  inconvenient  to  take  on  account 
of  the  largcncfs  of  its  dofe.  A diam  and  a half  of  , 
this,  which  contains  fifteen  grains  of  fcammony,  ia 
equivalent  to  half  au  ounce  of  the  other. 

x EIcBuary  of  fenna . L. 

Take  of  fenna,  eight  ounces  ; figs,  one  pound  ; pulp  ... 
of  tamarinds,  of  caflia,  of  prunes,  each  half  a pound ; * 

coriander  feeds,  four  ounces  ; liquorice,  three  oun. 
ces;  double-refined  fugar,  two  pounds  and  an  half. 

Powder  the  fenna  with  the  coriander  feeds,  and  lift 
out  ten  ounces  of  the  mixed  powder.  Boil  the  re- 
maindcr  with  the  figs  and  liquorice,  in  four  pints  of 
diftillcd  water,  to  one  half;  then  prefsout  and  ftraio 
the  liquor.  Evaporate  this  ft  rained  liquor  to  the 
weight  of  about  a pound  and  an  half;  then  add  the 
fugar,  and  make  a fyrup ; add  this  fyrup  by  de- 
grees to  the  pulps,  and  laftly  mix  in  the  powder. 

Lenitive  tUSuary.  E. 

Tske  of  pulp  of  French  prunes,  one  pound  ; pulp  of 
caflia,  pulp  of  tamarinds,  each  two  ounce#  and  a half; 
black  fyrup  of  fugar,  commonly  called  mohffet%  one 
pound  and  a hall  ; fenna  leaves,  in  fine  powder, 
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four  ouncei ; coriander  feeds,  in  fine  powder,  half 
an  ounce.  Haring  boded  the  pulps  with  the  fyrup 
to  the  confidence  of  honey,  add  the  powders,  and 
beat  the  whole  into  an  ele&uiry. 

This  electuary,  the  name  of  which  ii  with  propriety 
changed  by  the  London  college,  is  now  freed  from 
fome  faperfiuoui  ingredients  which  were  left  in  it  at 
former  reviCals,  viz.  polypody  root,  French  mercury 
leaves,  fenugreek  feeds,  and  linfeed.  MolafTes  is  pre- 
ferable to  wther  honey  or  fugar,  as  it  coincides  with 
the  intention,  and  is  not  only  of  itfclf  inapt  to  ferment, 
lut  like  wife  prevents  fuch  fubOances  as  art  this  way 
difpofed  from  running  into  fermentation. 

h is  a very  convenient  laxative,  an  1 has  long  been 
in  common  ufe  among  pra&itionera.  Taken  to  the 
quantity  of  a nutmeg  or  more,  as  oceafion  may  require, 
it  is  an  excellent  laxative  for  loofening  the  belly  in 
codive  habits. 

Japonic  eltduary,  commonly  called  Japonic  confcdion.  E. 
Take  of  Japan  earth,  four  ounces  ; gum-kino,  three 
ounces;  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  each  one  ounce;  opium 
diffufed  in  a fufficicnt  quantity  of  Spanilh  white 
wine,  one  dram  and  a half ; fyrup  of  dried  rofes, 
boiled  to  the  confidence  of  honey,  two  pounds  and 
a quarter.  Mix  and  form  them  into  an  electuary. 
The  ingredients  in  this  ele&uary  feem  extremely 
well  chofen,  and  are  fo  proportioned  to  one  anothtr, 
that  the  quantity  of  opium  is  the  fame  as  in  the  diaf- 
cordium  of  the  former  pharmacopeias  of  Edinburgh, 
viz.  one  grain  in  ten  fcruples.  The  gum-kino,  now 
fubtl  it  uteri  for  the  tormcntil  mot,  is  an  excellent  im- 
provement in  the  formula. 

Tin  eltduary.  Brun. 

J95  Take  of  pare  tin,  quickfilver,  each  one  oonce.  Let 
them  be  formed  into  an  amalgam ; oy If er- (hells, 
prepared,  one  ounce.  Reduce  the  whole  to  a powder. 
Take  of  this  powder,  conferee  of  wormwood,  each 
one  ounce,  and  form  an  eie&uary  with  fyrup  of 
mint. 

Tin,  as  we  have  already  had  occafton  to  obferve 
^bove  (0*312.)*  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the 
expulfion  of  taenia ; and  it  is  alfo  well  known,  that 
in  mercury  we  have  one  of  the  molt  powerful  an- 
thelmintics. Such  a combination  as  the  prefent,  then, 
might  tc  fuppofed  well  fuited  for  the  removal  of  that 
animal  from  the  alimentary  canal ; and  accordingly  it 
has  been  alleged,  that  this  clc&uary  has  fometimet  fuc- 
ceeded  after  other  remedies  have  failed.  It  may  be 
taken  twice  a-day,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  diams 
for  a tlofc. 
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derived  from  the  myrrh  maybe  obtained  from  this Prtpan- 
ele&uary,  which  may  always  be  applied  with  fafety,  "ol  * 
and  (bmetimes  with  advantage.  tioox^ 

Eltduary  nf  manna.  Suec. 


Take  of  manna,  refined  fugar  pounded,  fennel-water,  597 
each  two  ounces.  Strain  the  mixture,  ufing  expref- 
fion  ; then  add  fine  powder  of  the  root  ol  flo- 
rentine  oiris,  one  dram ; frerti  drawn  almond  oil, 
one  ounce. 

In  this  electuary  we  have  a gently  emollient  laxa- 
tive, which  is  very  ufeful  in  thofe  cafes  where  obftipa- 
tion  either  arifes  from  indurated  feces,  or  is  fuppoited 
by  that  caufe.  But  its  cathartic  powers  arc  by  no 
means  cotifidcrable. 


Nitrous  ckduary.  Gen. 

Take  of  purified  nhrr,  half  an  ounce;  conferee  of 
rofes,  four  ounces.  Mix  them. 

Under  this  formula  nitre  may  be  introduced  to  a 
confiderable  extent,  without  giving  uneafinefi  at  ilo- 
mach,  while  at  the  fame  time  its  refrigerant  power  is 
combined  with  the  aftringency  of  the  rofes.  From 
thefe  circumftances  it  may  be  advantageoufly  employ- 
ed in  different  cafes,  but  particularly  in  inllanccs  of 
hemoptyfis. 

Terglintbinate  dcHuary.  Suec. 

Take  of  fpirit  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce  ; honey,  599 
one  ounce  ; powder  of  liquorice,  as  much  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  formation  of  an  cic&uary. 

Under  this  form,  the  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  in- 
troduced with  lefs  uncafincfs  than  perhaps  under  al- 
moll  any  other.  And  it  may  thus  be  employed  for 
different  purpofes,  but  particularly  with  a view  to  its 
diuretic  power.  But  it  has  been  efpecially  celebrated 
for  the  cure  of  obllinate  rheumatifmi,  and  above  aH, 
for  that  modification  of  rheumatifm  which  has  the  name 
of  ifckiai,  and  which  is  found  in  many  inllanccs  ub In- 
nately to  refill  other  modes  of  care. 

Ecnimt  Katins.  Suec. 

Take  of  gum-arabic,  bruifed,  two  drains ; cherry- 
water,  half  an  ounce.  By  trituration  in  a mortar, 
mix  with  them  almond  oil,  frelh  drawn,  fyrup  of 
almonds,  each  feven  ounces. 

In  this  we  have  a very  agreeable  emollient  linflua, 
highly  ufeful  in  recent  catarrhal  affe&iona,  for  lubri- 
cating the  throat  and  fauces.  It  may  l>e  taken  at 
plcafure  to  any  extent  that  the  ftonuch  may  cafily 
bear. 


Eltduary  for  the  gums.  Suec. 

^ Take  of  powdered  myrrh,  three  drams;  cream  of  tar- 
tar, cochineal,  each  a dram  and  a half.  Grind  them 
together  in  a glafs  mortar  ; then  add  melted  honey, 
four  ounces ; cloves,  in  powder,  one  dram. 

Myrrh,  particularly  under  the  form  of  tinQure,  haa 
long  becu  a favourite  application  to  the  glims,  when  in 
a fpongy  or  ulcerated  (late.  But  the  fpirituous  racn- 
firuum  there  employed,  although  fomettmea  favouring 
the  intention  in  view,  in  other  infiancea  occurs  as  an 
objection  to  its  ufe.  in  thefc  cafes,  the  benefit  to  be 


Chap.  XXl*X.  Qon/cclions. 

AtTNOCGH  the  London  college  have  fepn  rated  "thefe 
from  ele&uaries,  yet  they  differ  fo  little,  that  in  mod 
pharmacopoeias  they  are  ranked  under  the  fame  head. 
And  in  that  of  Edinburgh,  there  arc  feverri  unities 
which  have  promifcuoufly  the  name  either  of  com/tdiom 
or  eltduary.  But  as  no  inconvenience  arifi  t.  from  the 
feparation,  and  as  we  have  followed  the  order  of  the 
London  pharmacopoeia  in  other  particulars,  it  would 
be  improper  to  deviate  from  it  in  this.  . 

3 H a Aromatic 
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iM.fi,  and  Aromatic  ccmfethon.  L. 

Take  of  zedoary,  in  cq?rfe  powder,  faffron,  of  each 
%m  — v— ■■ * half  a pound  ; diddled  water,  three  pints.  Mace* 

6^2  rate  for  twenty-four  hours  ; then  prefa  and  drain. 

Reduce  the  drained  liquor,  by  evaporation,  to  a 
pint  and  a half,  t®  which  add  the  following,  rubbed 
to  a very  fine  powder  ; compound -powder  of  crabs* 
claws,  fixteen  ounces  ; cinnamon,  nutmegs,  of  each 
* two  ounces  j cTbves,  one  ounce  j fmallcr  cardamom- 
feeds,  hu/ked,  half  an  ounce  ; double-refined  fugar, 
two  pounds.  Make  a confection. 

This  confe&ion  is  compofed  of  the  more  unexcep- 
tionable ingredients  of  a compofition  formerly  held  io 
great  edeem,  and  which  was  called,  from  its  author, 
confedio  Ralcighana.  The  original  confection  was  com- 
pofed of  no  lefs  than  five  and  twenty  particulars;  each 
of  which  were  examined  apart,  except  one,  moor- 
grafs,  the  dower  of  which  is  too  fmall  to  be  gathered 
m fufficicnt  quantity  for  the  general  ufe  of  the  medi- 
cine, and  the  plant  is  poflcfled  of  hurtful  qualities,  as 
is  experienced  in  cattle  that  feed  where  it  grows.  In 
this  examination,  many  of  the  extract  came  out  fo 
very  naufeou*,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  retain  them, 
confident  with  any  regard  to  the  tade  of  the  compofi- 
tion.  But  fomc  few,  of  equal  efficacy  with  any  of  the 
red,  being  of  a tolerable  tadc  and  flavour,  were  com- 
pounded in  different  proportions  ; and  when,  after 
many  trials,  a compofition  was  approved,  the  quantity 
of  each  material,  that  would  yield  the  proportion  of 
extra&  which  entered  that  compofition,  was  calcula- 
ted, and  from  thence  the  proportions  were  collr&cd  as 
now  fet  down  : after  which  the  compound  extract  was 
made,  and  found  to  nufwer  expectation.  The  London 
college,  in  the  prefent  edition  of  their  pharmacopoeia, 
have  dill  farther  Amplified  this  formula,  by  rejecting 
the  ro Ternary,  juniper,  and  cardamoms,  which  formerly 
entered  it. 

The  eonfe&ion,  as  now  reformed,  is  a fufficiently 
grateful  and  moderately  warm  cordial  { and  frequent* 
ly  given  with  that  intention,  from  eight  or  ten  grains 
to  a fcruplc  or  upwards,  in  bolufes  or  draughts.  The 
foimula  might  perhaps  be  Hill  more  Amplified  without 
ar.y  lofs.  The  crabs  claw  powder  does  not  appear  to  be 
vrty  nccefiary,  and  is  inferted  rather  in  compliance  with 
the  original  formula,  than  from  its  contributing  any 
thing  to  the  intention  of  the  medicine  ; and  the  fol- 
lowing formula  of  the  Edinbutgh  pharmacopoeia  fee  ms 
to  us  preferable  to  that  of  the  London,  even  in  its  pre- 
fect improved  llate. 

' . Cordial  eleduary,  commonly  called  cordial confrdion.  E. 

^c3  Take  of  conferee  of  orange-peel,  three  ounces ; pre- 
ferved  nutmegs,  an  ounce  and  a half;  preferved  gin- 
ger, fix  dtams  ; cinnamon,  in  fine  powder,  half  an 
ounce  ; fyrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much  as  will  form 
the  whole  into  an  ele&uary. 

la  thcabovc  Ample  and  elegant  formula,  a number 
of  trifling  ingredients  are  rejected,  and  thofc  fubfti- 
tuted  in  their  place  are  medicines  of  approved  efficacy. 
We  therefore  confider  this  preparation  as  an  ufcful  re- 
medy for  the  purpofes  exprefitd  in  its  title. 

ConfUiion  qf  opium.  L. 

6c 4 Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  fix  drams ; 
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long  pepper,  ginger,  caraway  feeds,  of  each  two  P«par»- 
ounces;  fyrup  of  white  poppy,  boiled  to  the  con- t,nn,*r** 
Alienee  of  honey,  three  tiroes  the  weight  of  thej^j*** 
whole.  Mix  the  purified  opium  carefully  with  fy.  - - . 
rap  gently  heated  ; then  add  the  reft,  rubbed  to 
powder. 

Thebaic  eh  Unary.  E. 

Take  of  aromatic  powder,  fix  ounces;  Virginian  fnakc- 
root,  io  fine  powder,  tbicc  ounces;  ojvim  d iff  tiled 
in  a fufficicnt  quantity  of  Spanilh  while  wine,  three 
drama  ; clarified  honey,  thrice  the  weight  of  the 
powders.  Mix  them,  and  form  an  electuary. 

Thcfe  compofitions  con  Ail  of  very  powerful  ingre- 
dients, and  are  doubtkfs  capable  of  anfwering  every 
end  that  can  be  rcafonatly  ex  pr  died  from  the  more 
voluminous  Theriaca  of  Androouchus.  The  London 
college  alfo  had  formerly  their  Tlteriaca  compofed  of 
the  lefs  exceptionable  ingredients  of  Andromachus’s. 

But  as  thcfe  medicines  have  for  a long  time  been  chief- 
ly employed  for  external  purpofes,  by  the  way  of  ca- 
taplaim,  the  London  theriaca  is  now  omitted,  and  ita 
place  fupplied  by  a cataplafm  compofed  of  a few  wcll- 
chofen  articles,  under  the  name  of  cataplafm  of  cummin ; 
of  which  hereafter.  For  internal  ufe,  none  of  the  thc- 
riacss  arc  at  prefent  fo  much  regarded  as  they  have 
been  heretofore ; practitioners  having  introduced  in 
their  room  extemporaneous  lolufcs  of  Virginian  fnakc- 
root,  camphor,  contraycrva,  and  the  like ; which  an- 
fwer  all  their  intentions,  with  this  advantage,  that  they 
may  be  given  cither  with  or  without  opium ; an  in- 
gredient which  renders  the  others  prejudicial  in  cafes 
where  they  might  otherwife  be  proper. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  opium  in  the  fore- 
going  compofitions,  one  grain  thereof  is  contained  in 
thirty-fix  grains  of  the  confedtionof  opium,  and  in  five 
fcruplcs  of  the  thebaic  eledtuary.  The  propoitioo  of 
opium  will  vary  a little,  according  to  the  time  that 
they  have  been  kept ; their  moidure  by  degrees  ex- 
haling, fo  as  to  leave  the  remainder  (hunger  of  the 
opium  than  an  equal  weight  was  at  firft.  A change 
of  this  kind  is  taken  notice  of  by  many  writers,  but 
fslfcly  attributed  to  an  imaginary  fermentative  quality 
of  the  ingredients;  by  which  they  were  fuppofed,  from 
their  multiplicity  and  contrariety,  to  be  continually  ta- 
sking and  improving  the  virtues  of  each  other. 

A good  deal  of  care  it  requifite  in  making  theCe 
compofitions,  to  prevent  the  watte  which  is  apt  to 
happen  in  the  pounding,  and  which  would  render  the 
proportion  of  opium  to  the  other  ingredients  preca- 
rious. The  intention  of  difiblvin/  the  opium  io  wine, 
for  thcfe  and  other  clcdluarics,  is,  that  it  may  be  more 
uniformly  mixed  with  the  reil. 

Thcfe  compofitiona  fully  fupply  the  place  of  two  ar- 
ticles, which,  though  long  banilhed  from  the  (hops, 
we  (hall  here  fubjoin,  *s  examples  of  the  amazing 
height  to  which  compofition  in  medicine  had  at  one 
time  proceeded. 

Afiibndate,  or  the  confcdion  of  Democratei. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  fourteen  drams ; myrrh,  eleven  605 
drams;  agaric,  Indian  nard,  ginger,  faffron,  feci* of 
mithridate  rouftard,  frankincenie,  chio  turpentine, 
each  ten  drams ; camels  hay,  collus,  or  in  its  (lead 
zedoary,  Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  Acad  mace,  fteebas 

long 
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Iongpeppcrf  hartwort  fe ed«,  hypociftii,  ftorax  drain- 
ed, opoponax,  galbanum  drained,  opolialf'in,  or  in 
its  Head  exprefled  oil  of  nutmeg*,  Kufli.  n c.iftor, 
each  one  ouuce  ; Poley  mountain,  feordium,  carpo- 
baliam,  or  in  its  Head  cubcbs,  white  pepper,  candy- 
carrot  feed,  bdellium  drained,  each  feven  drams  ; 
Celtic  nard,  gentian  root,  dittany  of  Crete,  red 
rofes,  Macedonian  parfley  feed,  lcflcr  cardamom 
feeds  hulked,  fweet  fennel  feed,  gum  arabic,  opium 
drained,  each  five  drams  ; calamus  aromaticus,  wild 
valerian  root,  anifeed,  fagapenum  drained,  each  three 
drams  ; meum  athamnnticum,  St  John’s  wort,  aca- 
cia, or  in  its  dead  terra  japonica,  bellies  of  (kinks, 
each  two  drams  and  a haif ; clarified  honey,  thrice 
the  weight  of  ;ill  the  other  ingredients.  Warm  the 
honey,  and  mix  with  it  the  opium  dilfolved  in  wine; 
melt  the  dorax,  gallanum,  turpentine,  and  opobal* 
fam  (or  cxprcficJ  oil  of  ndtmcgs),  together  in  an- 
other vcdcl,  continually  dirring  them  about,  to  pre- 
vent their  burning ; with  thefe  fo  melted,  mix  the 
hot  honey,  at  fir  ft  by  fpoonfuls,  and  afterwards  in 
larger  quantities  at  a time;  when  the  whole  is  grown 
alrooft  cold,  add  by  degrees  the  other  fpii.es  reduced 
into  powder. 


Theriaca  of  Andromachus%  or  Venice  treoefe . 


Take  of  troches  of  fquilla,  half  a pound  ; long  pepper, 
opium  drained,  vipers  dried,  each  three  ounces  ; 
cinnamon,  opobalfam,  or  in  its  dead  expreffed  oil 
of  nutmegs,  each  two  ounces  ; agaric,  Florence  orris 
root,  fcordium,  red  rofes,  navcw  feeds,  exttaft  of 
liquorice,  each  an  ounce  and  a half ; Indian  nard, 
faffron,  amomum,  myrrh,  coftus,  or  in  its  dead 
zedoaiy,  camel’s  hay,  each  one  ounce;  cinquefoil 
root,  rhubarb,  ginger,  Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  dead 
macc,  dittany  of  Crete,  horehoutid  leaves,  calamint 
leaves,  dechaa,  black  pepper,  Macedonian  parfley 
feed,  olibanum,  chio  turpentine,  wild  valerian  root, 
each  fix  drams;  genti-n  root,  Celtic  nard,  fpignel, 
leaves  of  Pclcy  mountain,  of  St  John’s  wort,  and  of 
groundpine,* germander  tops  with  the  feed,  carpo- 
balfam,  or  in  its  dead  cuhebs,  anifeed,  fweet  fennel 
feed,  lefTcr  cardamom  fee  !*,  hulked,  feeds  of  bilhop’s 
weed,  of  hartwort,  and  of  treacle  milliard,  hypociftis, 
acacia,  or  in  its  dead  Japan  earth,  gum  arabic,  flo- 
rax  drained*,  fagapenum  drained,  terra  Lemnia,  or 
in  its  dead  bole  mmcnio,  or  French  bole,  green  vi- 
triol calcined,  erch  half  an  ounce;  fraali  (or  in  its 
dead  the  long)  hirthwort  root,  Idler  centaury  tops, 
candy  ^carrot  feed,  ^opopanax,  galbanum,  drained, 
Rufiia  cador,  Jews  pitch,  or  in  its  dead  white  am- 
ber prepared,  calamus  aromaticus,  each  two  drams; 
clarified  honey,  thrice  the  weight  of  all  the  other 
ingredients.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  mixed  toge- 
ther, after  the  fame  manner  as  directed  in  making 
the  mithridate. 

Thefe  celebrated  ele&uaries  are  often  mentioned  by 
medical  writers,  and  may  ferve  as  examples  of  the  wild 
exuberance  of  compofition  which  the  fuperdition  of 
former  ages  brought  into  vogue.  The  theriaca  is 
arc  formation  of  mithridate  made  by  Andromachua 
phyfician  to  Nero.  The  mithridate  itfclf  is  faid  to 
have  been  found  in  the  cabinet  of  Milhridatcs  king  of 
Pontus.  The  firft  publishers  of  this  pompous  arcanum 
were  very  extravagant  in  their  commendations  of  its 
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virtues ; the  principal  of  which  ms  made  to  confift  in  Preya-a. 
its  being  a noil  powerful  preferv  live  ngainft  all  kin<*s!:,on’ 
of  venom;  whoever  took  a proper  quantity  in  a morn  u,  nJ 
ing  was  iv.  fared  from  being  poifoned  during  that  whole  - — t 
day.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  example  ol  its  fup- 
pofed  inventor,  who,  as  Celfus  informs  us,  was  by 
its  conftant  ufe  fo  fortified  ngainft  the  commonly  re- 
puted poifon*,  that  none  of  them  would  have  any  efleft 
upon  him  when  he  wanted  their  afliftance.  But  the 
notion*  of  poifons  whiih  prevailed  ir«  thofe  ruder  age* 
were  man  if  c Illy  erroneous.  Before  experience  hal 
furnilhed  mankind  with  a competent  knowledge  of 
the  power*  of  fimplcs,  they  were  under  perpetual 
alarms  from  an  apprehenfion  of  poifons,  and  bailed 
themfclves  in  contriving  cotnpolitions  which  (hould 
counters^  their  effecl?,  accumulating  together  all  thofe 
fabftacces  which  they  imagined  to  he  pofltffed  of  any 
degree  of  alexipharmac  power.  Hcncc  proceed  the 
voluminous  antidotes  which  we  meet  with  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ancient  phyficians ; yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  were  acquainted  with  any  real  poifon  except 
the  cicuta,  aconttum,  and  bites  of  venomous  animals ; 
and  for  thefe  they  knew  of  no  antidote  whatever.  Even 
admitting  the  reality  of  the  poifons,  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  feveral  antidotes  feparately*  the  compofitions 
could  no  more  anfwcr  the  piupofcs  expected  from 
them,  than  the  accumulating  of  all  the  medicinal 
fimplcs  into  one  form  could  make  a remedy  againlt  all 
difeafea. 

Vet  not  with  (landing  the  abfurdity  in  the  original 
intention  of  thefe  medicines,  and  their  enormity  in 
point  of  compofition,  as  they  contain  feveral  powerful 
materials,  whole  virtues,  though  greatly  prejudiced, 
yet  arc  not  dcilroycd,  bjr  their  multiplicity  and  con- 
tiaricty ; the  compounds  have  been  found,  from  re- 
peated experience,  to  produce  very  confidcrable  effects 
as  warm  opiate  diaphoretics. 

Thefe  compofitions  might  without  doubt  be  lopt  of 
numerous  fuperfiuities  without  any  diminution  of  their 
virtues ; yet  as  the  effects  of  them,  in  their  prefeat 
form,  are  fo  well  known,  fo  much  regard  has  been 
paid  to  ancient  authority  as  not  to  attempt  a reforma- 
tion of  that  kind.  Although  thefe  forms  were  origi- 
nally complex,  yet  fubfequent  additions  had  crept  in- 
to them.  Neither  the  defeription  in  verfc  of  the 
elder  Andromachus,  nor  the  profe  explanation  of  the 
younger,  make  any  mention  of  the  white  pepper  after- 
wards added  to  the  theriaca ; and  the  orris  root,  in 
the  mithridate  of  our  former  pharmacopoeias,  is  alfo 
a fupernumeiary  ingredient,  not  warranted  by  the 
original:  thefe  therefore  arc  rejected.  Nor  is  the 
afaruin  in  the  mithridate  grounded  on  any  good  au- 
thority : the  vcifc  it  is  taken  from  is  mutilated  and 
corrupt  ; and  the  word  which  fomc,  on  conje&ure 
only,  fuppofc  to  have  been  afarum,  others,  alfo  on 
cor.jcdture,  choofe  to  read  differently.  Till  fomc 
emendation  (hall  be  better  founded  than  merely  on 
critical  gueffes,  this  (ingle  fpeoies  may  be  fafely  palled 
over  without  any  prejudice  to  the  medicine.  None  of 
the  ancient  deferiptions  afford  any  othtr  light  in  this 
particular ; for  they  either  omit  this  ingredient,  and 
others  alfo,  or  abound  with  additions. 

Another  innovation  on  both  thefe  medicines  a!f<f 
took  place.  In  each  of  thefe  compofitions  were  found 
both  cinnamon  and  caJLa  lignea  ; and  it  is  very  evident, 

from 
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Prcpanu  from  fcvcral  parts  of  Galen’s  work?,  that  the  latter 
tion» and  wag  ufej  ^ tj,e  anr;cni,  only  on  account  of  the  great 
" difficulty  of  procuring  the  other  ; fo  that  to  retain  the 

v— raffia,  now  th-t  cinnamon  is  fo  common,  is  a ljiu;l 

following  of  thefe  writers,  without  any  attention  to 
their  meaning : the  enffia  therefore  is  now  rtjc&cd, 
and  half  the  quantity  of  cinnamoni  put  in  its  room  ; 
which  is  the  proportion  that  Galen  direfts  to  he  oh- 
ferved  in  fubftituting  the  one  for  the  other.  It  it 
probable  that  the  calc  is  the  fame  with  regard  .to  the 
Celtic  and  the  Indian  n:rd  ; that  the  tirtl  had  a place  in 
- thefe  compofitions  on  account  of  the  difficulty  ot 
procuring  the  Indian,  for  Galen  exprcfsly  prefers  the 
latter. 

There  is  a material  error  in  regard  to  the  theriaca, 
which  has  parted  through  fcvcral  editions  of  our  phar- 
macopeia ; this  is  the  fwbftituting  the  Romm  vitriol 
for  the  ancient  chalcitis,  now  not  certainly  known  ; 
cnJ,  in  the  catalogue  of  fimples,  deferibing  the  Roman 
to  be  a blue  vitriol,  whereas  the  Italian  writers  are 
unanimous  it  is  a green  vitriol ; and  were  it  not,  it 
would  not  aofwcr  to  the  effcfta  of  the  chaleuis,  which 
was  certainly  a chalybeate,  and  gives  the  medicine  its 
black  colour.  What  has  chiefly  cKcaiioncd  chalcitis 
to  be  fuppo'cd  a cupreous  vitriol  feems  to  be  its  mme, 
derived  from  copper:  but  it  is  to  be  obfervei 

that  all  vitriols  were  formerly  imagined  to  proceed 
from  copper,  and  were  named  accordingly : the  green 
or  martial  vitriols  are  ftill  called  by  the  Germans 
iupffirr-<tOfiJJert  and  by  us  copper  at.  It  is  probable  ih.it 
the  ancient  chalcitis  was  no  other  than  a native  mar- 
tial vitnol,  calcined  by  tbe  heat  of  thofe  warm  climates 
to  a jlegrec  of  yellow ith  red  or  coppery  colour  ; and 
therefore  the  common  green  vitriol,  thus  calcined  by 
art,  very  properly  fupplics  its  place. 

The  preparation  ot  thefe  medicines  has  been  fome- 
what  facilitated  by  omitting  the  troebifei  cyphros  ufed 
in  the  mithridate,  and  the  hedychrvi  and  viperini  for 
the  theriaca  ; and  inferting  their  ingredients,  after 
Zwcltfcr’s  manner,  in  the  competitions  they  are  in- 
tended for.  This  is  done  in  the  theriaca  very  com* 

% modioufly  ; the  ingredients  in  thefe  troches  uniting 

with  thofe  in  the  theriaca  itfclf  into  unbroken  mint- 
l*rs.  But  to  render  the  numbers  equally  iimple.  in 
the  mithridate,  it  was  ncccflary  to  retrench  a few  odd 
grains  from  fome  of  the  articles,  and  mukc.a  firull  ad- 
dition to  fome  others.  The  proportions  of  the  ingre- 
dients in  the  troelnfci  cyphrcs  are  adjurted  from  the 
original  defeription  in  Galen,  the  numbers  in  our  former 
ph  armacopcria  being  very  erroneous. 

Both  the  London  and  Ecinbutgh  colleges  ventured 
at  length  to  dilcard  thefe  venerable  relics.  The 
Edinburgh  college  at  firit  fubfliiuted  in  their  loom  an 
elegant  and  Iimple  foim,  equivalent  to  them  both  in 
efficacy,  under  (be  title  of  theriaca  Edtucnjhy  Edinburgh 
theriaca.  in  later  editions,  however,  they  have  en- 
tirely banifhed  the  name  of  theriaca  from  their  book, 
and  have  put  in  its  place  the  more  elegant  competition 
already  mentioned,  the  thebaic  eletiua  y. 

Chap.  XXX.  Medicated  Ha  ten. 

* W*  have  already  taken  notice  of  many  articles 
which  are  either  dirtclved  in  water,  or  communicate 
their  vittucs  to  it ) aai  in  one  fcafe  of  the  word  thefe 


may  be  called  medicated  waters.  Sometimes  this  im.  Prepan. 
predation  is  effected  by  the  aid  of  heat,  fometimes”0'*^ 
without  it  ; and  thu*  are  formed  deco&ions,  infufions,"^^* 
and  the  like.  But  among  thofe  articles  referred  to  iu  -t  -,j 
this  chapter,  there  takes  place  mere  watery  folution 
only,  and  they  are  ufed  folcly  with  the  intention  of 
acting  topically  in  the  way  of  lotion,  inject ica,  or  at 
the  utmoft  of  gargarifm. 

Compound  alum- water.  L. 

Take  of  alum,  vitriolated  zinc,  each  half  an  ounce;  607 
boiling  dilliilcd  water,  two.pint*.  Pour  the  water 
on  the  falls  in  a glafs  vcflel,  and  ftrain. 

This  water  was  long  known  in  our  ffiops  under  the 
title  ot  aqua  aluminofa  Bali  ana. 

Bates  directed  the  falts  to  be  fir  ft  powdered  and 
melted  over  the  fire  : but  this  is  needlcfs  trouble,  fince 
the  melting  only  evaporates  the  aqueous  parts,  which 
aic  rettored  again  on  the  addition  of  the  water.  This 
liquor  is  ufed  for  clean  ting  and  healing  ulcers  and 
wounds ; and  for  removing  cutaneous  eruptions,  the 
pait  being  bathed  with  it  hot  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

It  is  fometimes  likewife  employed  as  a collyrium  ; and 
aa  an  injection  in  xhe  gonorrhcca  and  tiuor  albus,  when 
nut  accompanied  with  virulence. 

Styptic  water.  E. 

Take  of  blue  vitriol,  alum,  each  three  ounces  ; water, 
two  pound*.  Boil  them  until  the  falts  be  dirtolvcd; 
then  filter  the  liquor,  and  add  an  ounce  and  an  half 
of  vitriolic  acid. 

This  water,  though  made  with  the  blue  in  place  of 
the  white  vitriol,  cannot  be  considered  as  differing  very 
much  from  tbe  former.  It  is  formed  on  the  ftyptic 
recommended  by  Sydenham  for  flopping  bleeding  at 
the  nofe,  and  other  external  hemorrhagies ; for  this 
purpofc  cloths  or  doffils  arc  to  be  dipf  in  the  liquort 
and  applied  to  the  part. 

H ater  of  ammoniated  copper . L. 

Take  of  lime-water,  one  pint  ; fal  ammoniac,  one  609 
dram.  Let  them  ft  and  together,  in  a copper  vert'd, 
till  the  ammonia  be  Cammed. 

Sapphire- coloured  water . E. 

Take  of  lime-water,  newly  made,  eight  ounces  ; fal 
ammoniac,  two  fcrtiple*;  verdegris,  powdered,  four 
gtains.  Mia  them,  and  alter  24  hours  drain  the 
liquor. 

This  is  a much  more  elegant  and  convenient  me- 
thod than  the  preceding. 

This  water  is  at  prefent  pretty  much  in  ufc  as  a de- 
tergent of  foul  and  obfhnate  ulcers,  and  for  taking 
away  fpeeka  or  films  in  the  eyes.  The  copper  contri- 
butes mote  to  its  coloar  than  to  its  medicinal  cffi.acy  ; 
for  the  quantity  of  the  metal  dirtblved  is  extremely’ 
fmalL 

Compound  water  of  at  dated  litharge.  L. 

Take  of  acetated  water  of  litharge,  two  drams  ; diftil-  6 H 
led  water,  two  pints ; proof-fpirit,  two  drams.  Mix 
the  fpirit  with  the  acetated  water  of  litharge  ; then 
add  the  d. Hilled  water. 

This 
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Prtpir*.  This  lrquor  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  folutions  of 
fugar  of  lead,  and  is  Uilogooi  to  the  vegeta. mineral 
water  of  Mr  Goulard,  it  ti  only  ufed  externally  at  a 
, cofmetic  againfl  cutaneous  eruptions,  redneft,  inflam- 
mation, $tc.  But  even  here  it  is  alleged  that  it  is 
not  altogether  void  of  danger,  and  that  there  are  ex- 
amples of  its  continued  employment  having  occasioned 
fondry  ill  confcqucnccs.  But  at  the  fame  time  the  very 
frequent  ufe  that  is  made  of  it  with  perfett  impunity 
would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  iu  thefe  obfciv«tions 
there  mul  be  fume  tuittakc. 


IV r.Ur  of  vUrULled  zint  nukb  (amp her.  L. 

6f X Take  of  vitriolated  zinc,  half  an  ounce  ; camphorated 

fpfrit,  h ilf  an  ounce;  S oiling  water,  two  pints.  Mix, 
and  filter  through  paper. 

Thn  is  an  improved  method  of  forming  the  vitriolic 
camphorated  water  of  the  former  editions  of  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia.  It  is  ufed  externally  as  a lotion 
for  fume  ulcer?,  particularly  ihofe  in  which  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  reftrain  a great  dii’charge.  It  ft  alfo  not 
unfrrquently  employed  as  a collyrium  in  fome  cafes  of 
ophthalmia,  where  a large  difeharge  of  watery  fluid 
takes  place  from  the  eyes,  with  hut  little  inflammation. 
But  when  it  ts  to  be  applied  to  this  tender  oigan,  it 
ought,  at  firtt  at  Icaft,  to  be  diluted  by  the  addition 
/ of  more  water.  # 

• . Vitriolic  footer.  E. 

6i2  TaV*  °f  white  vitriol,  fixtten  grains;  water,  eight 
outicca ; weak  vitriolic  acid,  fixtten  drops.  DiffoliC 
the  vitriol  in  the  water,  and  then  adding  the  acid, 
drain  through  paper. 

Where  the  eyes  are  watery  or  inflamed,  this  folution 
of  white  vitriol  is  a very  ufeful  application.  The 
(lighter  inflammations  will  frequently  yield  to  this  me- 
dicine without  any  other  aflitlancc  ; in  the  more  vio- 
lent ones,  venefedtion  and  cathartics  are  to  be  premifed 
to  its  ufe. 
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It  has  been  fjppofed,  that  pladert  might  be  Im-Ptcr**1- 
pregnatei  with  the  fpecific  virtues  of  different  vege  tl,c,rM  *n<1 
tables,  by  boiling  the  recent  vegetable  with  the  oil  WJ" 

employed  for  the  compofltion  of  the  platter.  The  — t * 

coClion  was  continued  till  the  herb  was  r.ltnott  crifp, 
with  care  to  prrvcnt  the  matter  from  contracting  a 
black  colour:  «fter  which  the  liquid  was  flrained  off, 
and  Art  on  the  fire  again,  till  all  the  aqueous  moifture 
had  exhaled.  We  have  <•  (ready  obferved,  that  thft  treat- 
ment docs  not  communicate  to  the  oils  any  very  va- 
luable qualities,  even  relative  to  their  ufe  in  a flui  1 date  : 
much  left  can  platters,  made  with  fuch  oils,  receive  ary 
confiJcrabic  cfB  acy  from  the  herbs. 

Calces  of"  lead,  toiled  with  nil*,  unite  with  them  in- 
to a platter  of  an  excellent  confidence,  and  which  makes 
a proper  bafis  for  fevera)  oilier  phllcrs. 

In  the  boiling  of  thefe  compofitions,  a quantity 
of  water  mutt  be  added,  to  prevent  the  platter  from 
burning  and  growing  black.  Such  water,  as  it  may 
be  ncccflary  to  add  during  the  boiling,  mull  He  pre- 
vioufly  made  hot ; for  cold  liquor  would  not  only  pro* 
long  the  praccft,  but  likewife  ocvafion  the  matter  to 
explode,  and  be  thrown  about  with  violence,  to  the 
great  danger  of  the  operator  : this  accident  will  equally 
happen  on  the  addition  of  hot  water,  if  the  platter  be 
extremely  hot. 

yjnmoniacum  plafler  with  qaulfllvtr.  L. 

Take  of  flrained  ammoniacum,  one  pound  ; purified  . 
quit . kfilvrr,  three  ounces;  fulphuratcd  oil,  one  dram  * 
or  what  ia  fufficient.  Rub  the  quickfilvcr  with  the 
fulphurated  oil  until  the  globules  difappear ; then 
add,  by  little  at  a time,  the  melted  ammoniacum, 

. and  mix  them. 

This  is  a very  well  contrived  mercurial  plafler.  The 
ammoniacum  in  general  affords  a good  bafts  for  the 
application  of  the  mercury.  In  fomc  cafes,  however, 
it  is  not  fuflicicntly  adheiive.  But  this  inconvenience, 
when  it  does  occur,  may  be  readily  remedied  by  the 
addition  ol  a fmail  quantity  of  turpentine. 


*3 


Chap.  XXXI.  Plafler s. 

Pl  a stirs  are  compofed  chiefly  of  oily  and  nn&uoufl 
fubflanccs,  united  with  powders  into  fuch  a confiftencc 
that  the  compound  may  remain  firm  in  the  cold  with- 
out flicking  to  the  fingers ; that  it  may  be  foft  and 
pliable  in  a low  degree  of  beat,  and  that  by  the  warmth 
of  the  human  body  it  be  fo  tenacious  as  readily  to  ad- 
here both  to  the  part  on  which  it  is  applied  and  to 
the  fubiiance  on  which  it  is  fpread. 

There  is,  however,  a difference  in  the  confiflence  of 
platters,  according  to  the  purpofes  they  are  to  be  ap- 
plied to  : thus,  fuch  as  was  intended  for  the  bread 
and  ftomach  ihouid  be  very  foft  and  yielding,  while 
thofe  defigned  for  the  limbs  are  made  firmer  and 
more  adhefive.  An  ounce  of  expreffed  oil,  an  ounce 
of  yellow  wax,  and  half  an  ounce  of  any  proper  powder, 
will  mnke  a plafler  of  the  firft  confiflence:  for  a hard 
one,  an  ounce  more  of  wax,  and  half  an  ounce  more 
of  powder , may  be  added.  Platters  may  likewife  be 
made  of  refins,  gummy  refins,  See.  without  wax,  efpe- 
cially  in  extemporaneous  prefeription  : for  ofiicinals 
theft  compofitiont  arc  left  proper,  as  they  foon  grow 
wo  foft  in  keeping,  and  fall  flat  ia  l warm  air. 


Plafler  of  Spani/i flies.  L. 

Take  of  Span ifh  flies,  one  pound;  wax  plafler,  two 

pounds  ; prepared  hog’s  lard,  half  a pound.  Ha-  J 
ring  melted  the  platter  and  lard,  a little  before 
they  coagulate  fprioklc  in  the  flies,  reduced  to  a very 
hoe  powder. 

Rlifltring  plafler , or  epifpaflic  plafler.  E, 

Take  of  hoff’s  lard,  yellow  wax,  white  refin,  cantha- 
ridcs,  each  equal  weights.  Beat  the  cantharides  in- 
to a fine  powder,  and  add  them  to  the  other  ingre- 
dients, prrvioufly  melted,  and  removed  from  the  fire. 

Both  thefc  formulas  arc  very  well  Anted  to  anfwcr 
the  intention  in  view,  that  of  exciting  blitters ; for 
both  are  of  a proper  confiflence,  and  fufficicrgL  degree 
of  tenacity,  which  are  here  the  only  requifites.  Can- 
tharidev  of  good  quality,  duly  applied  to  the  (kin, 
never  fail  of  producing  blitters.  When,  therefore,  the 
defn  ed  effedt  docs  not  take  pl?ce,  it  is  to  be  afciibcd  to 
the  flics  t ither  being  faulty  at  firfl, or  having  thciraTivity 
afterwards  deftroyed  by  tome  accidental  circumftance ; 
fuch  as  too  great  heat  in  forming,  in  fpreading  the 
platter,  or  the  like.  And  when  due  attention  is  paid 
5 to 
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to  theft  particulars,  the  Ample  compofitions  now  in- 
ti oJuccd  anfwcr  the  purpofe  better  than  thofe  com- 
pound platters  with  muftardfeed,  black  pepper,  vine- 
g*r,  verdegris,  and  the  like,  which  had  formerly  a 
p’aoc  in  our  pharmacopoeias.  It  is  not  however  im- 
probable, that  the  pain  of  bliftering-pUfters  might  be 
confiderably  diminittied  by  the  addition  of  a portion 
of  opium,  without  preventing  the  good  cffeAs  other- 
wife  to  be  derived  from  them. 

Wax-pLJlcr, 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  prepared  mutton-fuet,  each 
three  pounds;  yellow  rcfio,  one  pound.  Melt  them 
together,  and  (train  the  mixture  whilft  it  is  fluid. 
L. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  three  parts  ; mutton  fuct,  white 
refin,  two  parts.  Melt  them  together  into  a 
plaller ; which  fupplies  the  place  of  melilot  pla- 
tter. E. 

This  platter  had  formerly  the  title  of  drawing  plafer, 
and  was  chiefly  employed  as  a dreffing  after  blittcts, 
to  fupport  feme  difchaige. 

It  is  a very  well  contrived  platter  for  that  purpofe.  It 
is  calculated  to  fupply  the  place  of  melilot  platter  1 
whofe  great  irritation,  when  employed  for  the  dref- 
fing of  blitters,  has  been  continually  complained  of. 
This  was  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  rclin  it  con- 
tained, which  is  here  ou  that  account  retrenched.  It 
would  feem  that,  when  designed  only  for  dreffing  bli- 
tters, the  refin  ought  to  be  entirely  omitted,  unlcfs 
where  a continuance  of  the  pain  and  irritation,  ex- 
cited by  the  vefleatory,  is  required.  Indeed  platters 
of  any  kind  are  not  veiy  proper  for  this  purpofe : 
their  confidence  makes  them  lit  uneafy,  and  their  ad- 
hefivenefs  renders  the  taking  them  oil  painful.  Ce- 
rates, which  arc  foftcr  and  lefs  adhefivr,  appear  much 
more  eligible  : the  cerate  of  fpermaceti  will  ferve  for 
general  ufe  ; and  for  fomc  particular  purpofes,  the  ce- 
rate of  yellow  refln  may  he  applied. 

Cummin-plajhr.  I.. 

Take  of  the  feeds  of  cummin,  feeds  of  caraway,  bay- 
kenies,  each  three  ounces;  Burgundy-pitch,  three 
pounds  ; yellow  wax,  three  ounces.  Mix,  with  the 
melted  pitch  and  wax,  tbc  re  ft  of  the  ingredients, 
powdered,  and  make  a platter. 

This  platter  Hands  recommended  as  a moderately 
warm  difeutient ; and  is  directed  by  fome  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  hypogaftric  region,  for  ftrengthening  the 
vifeera,  and  expelling  flatulencies : but  it  is  a matter 
of  great  doubt,  whether  it  derives  any  virtue'  cither 
from  the  article  from  which  it  is  named,  or  from  the 
caraway  or  bay-berries  which  enter  its  compofitfon. 

Fetid,  commonly  called  antihgferie,  plafier.  E. 

Take  of  common  platter,  afafeetida,  (trained,  each  two 
parts;  yellow  wax,  drained  galbanum,  each  one 
pjit.  Mix,  and  make  them  into  a platter. 

This  platter  is  applied  to  the  -umbilical  region,  or 
over  the  whole  abdomen,  in  hytteric  calcs;  and 
foractimes  with  good  effedl  ; hut  probably  more 
Irom  its  giving  an  additional  degree  of  heat  to  the 
part,  than  from  any  influence  derived  from  the  fetid 
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gums.  It  has  indeed  been  alleged,  that  from  the  ap-  Prtpsrt- 
plication  of  this  platter  to  the  abdomen,  the  taftc 
afafmtida  can  be  diftindlly  perceived  in  the  mouth ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  foaie  abforption  of  its  y...  t 
aftivc  parts  may  take  place  by  the  lymphatic  veffels 
of  the  furface  ; while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  afifte. 
tida  thus  applied  mutt  conftantly,  in  fome  degree,  aft. 
on  the  nerves  of  the  nofe.  But,  in  both  thefe  ways, 
its  influence  can  be  inconfiderablc  only  ; and  much 
more  effect  may  he  obtained  from  a very  fmall  quan- 
tity taken  internally.  And  we  arc  on  the  whole  in- 
clined to  think,  that  the  addition  of  the  fetid  gums 
to  the  common  platter  is  here  more  difagrccablc  than 
ufeful. 

Ladanum  plajler . L. 

Take  of  ladanum,  three  ounces ; frankincenfe,  one 
ounce ; cinnamon  powdered,  exprefied  oil,  called 
oil  of  mace,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; eflential  oil  of 
fpearmint,  one  dram.  To  the  melted  frankiaccnfc 
add  flrft  the  ladanum,  foftened  by  heat ; then  the 
oil  of  mace.  Mix  thefe  afterwards  with  the  cinna- 
mon and  oil  of  mint,  and  beat  them  together  in 
a warm  mortar  into  a platter.  Let  it  be  kept  in  a 
clofc  veffcL 

This  has  been  confidered  as  a very  elegant  (lomach 
platter.  It  is  contrived  fo  as  to  be  eafily  made  occa- 
sionally (for  thefe  kinds  of  compofitions,  on  account 
of  their  volatile  ingredients,  arc  not  fit  for  keeping), 
and  to  he  but  moderately  adheflve,  fo  as  not  to  of- 
fend the  fkin,  and  that  it  may  without  difficulty  be 
frequently  taken  off  and  renewed  ; which  thefe  forts 
of  applications,  in  order  to  their  pro Jucing  any  con- 
flderablc  effeft,  require  to  be.  But  after  all,  it  pro- 
bably ads  more  from  the  mere  covering  which  it 
gives  to  the  ttomach,  than  from  any  of  the  articles 
abounding  with  eflential  oil  which  it  contains. 

Litharge  plq/Ur.  L. 

Take  of  litharge,  in  very  fine  powder,  five  pounds; 
olive-oil,  a gallon.  Boil  them  with  a flow  fire, 
in  about  two  pints  of  water,  conftantly  ttirring 
until  the  oil  and  litharge  unite,  and  have  the  con- 
fidence of  a platter.  But  it  will  be  proper  to 
add  mare  boiling  water,  if  the  water  that  was  firft 
added  be  nearly  confumed  before  the  end  of  tbc  pro- 
ccfs.  . . 

Common  plajler.  E. 

Take  of  litharge,  one  part  1 olive-oil,  two  parts  1 
boil  them,  adding  water,  and  conftantly  flirting  the 
mixture  till  the  oil  and  litharge  be  formed  into  a 
platter. 

The  heat  in  thefe  proceffes  fhould  be  gentle,  and 
the  matter  kept  conftantly  ttirring,  otherwife  it  (wells 
up,  and  is  apt  to  run  over  the  veffel.  If  the  coinpo* 
fition  proves  di  (coloured,  the  addition  of  a little  white 
lead  and  oil  will  improve  the  colour. 

Thefe  platters,  which  have  long  been  known  under 
the  name  of  Jliacbylon , are  the  common  application 
in  excoriation*  of  the  (kin,  (light  flcih  wounds,  and 
the  like.  They  keep  the  part  foft,  and  fomc  what 
warm,  and  defend  it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that 
can  be  expected  in  thefe  cates  from  any  platter.  Some 
6 of 
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l-rran  of  ccr  (nduftriooi  medicine  irskcri*  hm  thought  thcfe 
■ purpofes  might  he  arfwered  by  a cheaper  compofi* 

i <'••!'<**  accordingly  have  added  a large  quantity  of 

_ com  iron  whitening  and  hogs  lard:  this,  however,  it  by 

no  mean  a allowable,  .not  only  a*  it  tinea  not  ttick  fo 
wtll,  but  like  wife  a*  the  l.ird  is  apt  to  grow  rancid 
and  acrimonious.  The  counterfeit  is  dtllingtiiftiaWe 
by  the  eye. 

J.iihargf  plajler  with  gum.  L 

fll  Take  of  lithirge-ptafter,  three  pounds;  drained  gal- 
l ar.nm,  eight  ounces;  turpentine  ten  drams  ; frank* 
incenfe,  three  ounces.  The  gulbanum  and  turpen- 
tine being  melted  with  a How  fire,  mix  with  them 
the  powdered  frankintenfe,  and  afterwards  the  li- 
tharge-platter melted  with  a very  (low  fire,  and  make 
a platter. 

Gum-plaJIrr.  E. 

Take  of  common  plrfler,  eight  parts ; gum-ammo- 
niacum  tlrancd,  flrained  galhanum,  yellow  wax, 
eaqfi  one  part.  Make  them  into  a plaftcr  according 
to  art. 

Both  thcfe  platter*  arc  ufed  as  dip'eflivcs  and  fup- 
pur  itives;  pariirularly  in  abfccffi*,  after  a part  of  the 
mtter  has  been  maturated  and  difeharged,  for  fup- 
piiraflng  or  difeufiing  the  remaining  hard  part;  hut 
it  ii  very  douhtful  whethci  they  derive  any  advantage 
from  the  gumsentering  their  competition* 

I. ithargr -p/ ajler  «**/A  quttltfllver.  L. 

ill  Take  of  litharge*  plaftcr,  one  pound;  purified  quick* 
filver,  three  ounces  ; fulphuiatcd  oil,  one  dram,  or 
what  is  fuffleient.  M .ke  the  plaftcr  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  ■mmunii.cutn-plattcr  with  quickfii- 
ver. 

Mercurial  or  Hut  plajler.  E. 

Take  of  olive- oil,  white  refin,  each  one  part  : qni«  k- 
filver,  three  parts  ; common  platter,  fix  pm,  Melt 
the  oil  and  refm  together,  and  when  this  mixture 
is  cold,  let  the  quickfilver  be  rubbed  with  it  till 
the  ginhulcsdifappear;  then  add  by  degree*  the  com- 
mon plaftcr,  melted,  and  let  the  whole  be  accurate- 
ly mixed.  • 

Thcfe  mercurial  plafters  ?.re  looked  on  as  powerful 
rcfolvcuts  and  difeutirntt,  afting  with  much  greater 
certainty  for  tfccfc  intentions,  than  any  compofition  of 
vegetable  fubftances  alone;  the  mercury  exerting  it- 
felt  in  a contidcrable  degree,  and  being  fomct’mts  in- 
troduced into  the  habit  in  fitch  quantity  as  to  alfcd 
the  mouth.  Pairs  in  the  joints  and  limbs  from  a ve* 
ncrral  caufe,  nodes,  tophi,  and  beginning  indurations 
of  the  glands,  are  fau!  form  times  to  yield  to  them. 

I.it  barge  plajler  evith  refiu.  L« 

623  Take  of  litharge  plotter,  three  pounds;  yellow  refm, 
half  a pound.  Mix  the  |>cwdcred  refin ‘with  li- 
tharge platter,  melted  with  a very  (low  fire,  and 
make  a platter. 

Stic  li ng- p/ ajler.  E. 

Take  of  common  platter,  five  parts  ; white  refm,  one 
Vol.  XIV.  Pait  II. 
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part.  Melt  them  together,  fo  w to  mike  a pU*  Prcpara 
ftcr  uses  an-t 

Thefe  plafters  are  ufed  chiefly  as  adhefiveafor 
ing  on  other  d re  flings,  &c.  •**  v— 

P! ajler  of  Burgundy  pitth,  L. 

Tike  of  Burgundy  pitch,  two  pounds  ; ladanum,  one 
pound  ; yellow  refin,  yellow  wax,  of  each  (or 
ounces ; the  exprdfed  oil,  commonly  called  the  oil  of 
mace,  one  ounce.  To  the  pitch,  rtfin,  ami  wax, 
melted  together,  add  full  the  ladanum,  and  then 
the  oil  of  mace. 

This  platter  was  at  one  time  much  celebrated  un- 
der the  title  of  eephalie  plajler,  the  name  which  it  for- 
merly held  in  our  phnrmaoopcria*.  It  was  applied  in 
weaknefs  or  pains  of  the  head,  to  the  temples,  fore- 
head, dec.  and  fometimes  like  wife  to  the  feet.  Schulz* 
relates,  that  an  inveterate  rheumatifm  in  the  temple*, 
which  at  tirns*  extended  to  the  teeth,  and  occafroned 
intolerable  pain,  was  • ompletely  cured  in  two  days  by 
a platter  of  this  kind  {with  the  addition  of  a little 
opium)  applied  to  the  part,  after  many  other  reme- 
dies had  been  tried  in  vain.  He  adds,  that  a large 
Quantity  of  liquid  matter  exuded  under  the  platter  in 
drops,  wh»ch  were  fo  acrid  as  to  corrode  the  cuticle  : 
but  it  ia  probable,  that  this  was  much  more  the  effect 
of  the  Burgundy  pitch  than  of  any  other  part  of  the 
compofition  ; for  when  applied  to  very  tender  (km> 
it  often  produces  even  vefication,  and  in  raoft  imUnces 
operates  as  a rubefacient  or  hot  platter : and  m far  as 
it  has  any  good  effect  in  headach,  it  i*  probable  that 
its  influence  is  to  be  explained  on  this  ground. 

Soap  plajler.  L. 

Take  of  foajk  half  a pound  ; litharge-plsflcr,  three  625 
pound";  mix  the  ftiap  with  the  melted  litharge  pla- 
tter, and  boil  them  to  the  thicknefs  of  a plaftcr. 

Sftponaceout  plajler,  E. 

Take  of  common  platter,  four  parts ; gum-plartcr, 
two  parts;  Caflilc  foap,  feraped,  011c  part.  To 
the  plaftcr*,  m^ted  together,  add  the  loap  ; then 
boil  fora  little,  To  as  to  form  a platter. 

Thcfe  platters  have  been  fuppofed  to  derive  a re- 
folvent  power  from  the  foap;  and  in  the  laft,  the  ad- 
dition of  the  gums*  is  fuppofed  to  promote  the  refol- 
vent  virtue  of  the  fo-'  p : hut  it  is  a matter  of  great 
doubt,  Whether  they  derive  any  material  advantage 
from  either  addition. 

Franlinctnfe  plajler,  L, 

Take  of  frankinccnfe,  half  a pound  ; dragon's  blood,  626 
throe  ounce* ; litharge  platter,  two  pounds.  To  the 
melted  litharge. platter  add  the  reft,  powdered. 

This  platter  had  formerly  in  the  London  pharma- 
copcc ia  the  title  of  flrengthenifig  plajler , and  is  a refor- 
mation of  the  complicated  and  injudicious  compofition 
defcrjhcd  in  the  former  pharmacopoeias,  under  the 
title  of  Emplaflrum  ad  he  mi  am.  Though  far  the  moil 
elegant  and  Ample,  it  is  8*  effcttoal  for  that  purpofe  as 
any  of ‘the  medicines  of  this  kind.  If  constantly  • 
worn  with  a proper  bandage,  it  will,  in  children,  fre- 
quently do  (mice  ; though,  per  hap*,  not  fo  much 
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1'irpara-  from  any  ftrengthening  quality  of  the  ingredients,  ns 
Con*  a'fi*  ^rorn  ’ts  ^c,ng  a foft,  clofc,  and  adhefivc  covering. 
tiontT*  I*  has  ^ccn  that  plafterB  cornpofed  of  ftyptic 

v— -y— — medicines  contlringe  and  ftrcni'.then  the  part  to  which 
* they  are  applied,  but  on  no  very  juft  foundation  ; for 
plaltcra  in  general  relax  rather  than  aftringe,  the  unc 
tuous  ingredients  occefTary  in  their  compofition  conn- 
tcrartin.j  and  deftroyir.g  the  etfert  of  the  others. 

Dcfenftvt  cr  jlrengthrning plajier.  E. 

6:7  Take  of  common  pi  tfter,  twenty-four  parts;  white 
refin,  fix  parts  ; yellow-wax,  oil  olive,  each  three 
parts ; colcothar  of  vitriol,  eight  parts.  Grind  the 
rokothar  with  the  oil,  and  then  add  it  to  the  other 
ineredienta  previoufly  melted. 

This  plafter  is  laid  round  the  lips 'of  wounds  ami 
ulcers  over  the  other  drt  flings,  for  deUndingthem  from 
inflammation  and  a fluxion  of  humour*  ; whirh,  how- 
ever, as  Mr  Sharp  very  juftly  obferves,  plafters,  on 
account  of  their  confidence,  tend  rather  to  bring  on 
than  to  prevent.*  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  weakneflVsof  the 
large  tnufcles,  as  of  the  loins  ; and  its  effects  feem  to 
proceed  from  the  artifi.  i d mechanical  fupport  given 
to  the  part,  which  may  alfo  be  done  by  any  other  puffer 
that  adheres  with  equal  firmuefs. 

Deadly  night jlade  plajier.  Brun. 

6lS  Take  of  the  juice  of  the  recent  herb  of  belladonna, 
linfecd  oil,  each  nine  ounces;  yellow-wax,  flx  oun- 
ces; Venice  turpentine,  fix  drams;  powder  of  the 
herb  of  belladonna,  two  ounces.  Let  them  be 
formed  into-a  plaftcr  according  to  art. 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  belladonna,  ex- 
ternally applied,  has  a very  powerful  influence,  both 
on  the  nerves  and  blood  vcfTels  of  the  part  ; and  thus 
it  has  very  confiderablc  effert  both  on  the  circulation 
and  (late  of  fenfibility  of  the  part  ; and  when  applied 
under  the  form  of  this  plafter,  efpccially  in  affections 
of  the  mammae  and  ferotum,  it  has  been  fair*  to  have 
very  powerful  influence  in  alleviating  pain,  in  difcuf-' 
fing  tumors,  and  in  promoting  a favourable  fuppu ra- 
tion. It  has  however  been  but  little  employed  in  this 
country  ; and  we  can  fay  nothing  Wf  it  from  our  own 
experience. 

Corn  plajier . Dan. 

620  Take  of  galbanum,  diflblved  in  vinegar,  and  again  in- 
fpiflated,  one  ounce  ; pitch,  half  on  ounce  ; diachy- 
lon, or  common  plaftcr,  tw©  drams.  Let  them  be 
melted  together  ; and  then  mix  with  them  vcrdc- 
gris  powdered,  fal  ammoniac,  each  one  fcruplc  ; 
and  make  them  into  a plaflcr. 

Of  this  platter,  as  well  as  the  former,  we  can  fay 
nothing  from  our  own  experience.  It  has  been  cele- 
brated for  the  removal  of  corns,  and  for  alleviating 
the  pain  which  they  occafion  ; and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  it  may  fometimes  have  a good  effert  from 
the  corrofi  vc  articles  which  it  contains;  but  in  other 
cafes,  from  this  very  circutnftancc,  it  may  tend  to  ag- 
gravate the  pain,  particularly  in  the  fir  ft  inftance. 

He  ml tx  l plajier.  Suec. 

^30  Take  of  yellow  wax,  half  a pound  ; oil  olive,  four 
ounces j gum  ammoniac ura,  half  an  ounce  : after 
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they  r.re  melted  together,  mix  with  them  powder*  Pre;**-*- 
cd  herb  of  hemlock,  half  a pound.  ti  juu.  S 

This  corrcfponds  very  nearly  with  the  Emplaftrum 
de  cicuta  cum  ammooiaco,  which  had  formerly  a place  " — ’ uJ 
in  our  pharma  opceias.  and  was  fuppufed  to  be  a 
powerful  cooler  and  difeutient,  and  to  he  particularly 
icrviccable  againtl  fwellings  of  the  fplccn  and  diften. 
lions  of  the  hypochoodscs.  For  fome  time  p*ft,  it 
has  hcen  among  11s  entirely  neglefted  ; but  the  high 
rcfolvcnt  power  wliich  Dr  St»<rk  hrs  difeovere ! tn 
hemlock,  and  whic4l  he  found  it  to  »*xert  in  thij  as 
well  as  in  othcr.f<  rms,  intitle  it  to  further  trials  The 
plafter  appears  very  well  contrived,  and  the  additional 
ingredients  well  chofen  for  affiftiug  the  efficacy  of  the 
hemlock. 

Cornjtvi  plajlir . Gen. 

Take  of  corrofive  fublimatc  mercury,  half  a dram ; 
hogs  lard,  half  an  ounce ; yellow  wax,  two  drams.  , 

Mix  them  according  to  art. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  murialed  mercury 
here  employed  is  a very  powerful  corrofive ; and 
there  may  be  fome  cafes  in  which  it  is  preferable  to 
other  articles  of  the  tribe  of  cauftics  : but  this  would 
feem  to  be  a very  uneconomical  mode  of  applying  it, 
as  hut  a very  fmall  portion  of  what  enters  the  plaftcr 
can  art  ; and  even  that  portion  mull  have  its  artion 
much  reflrained  by  the  unrtuous  matters  with  which 
it  is  combined. 

Plajier  of  fenugreek , or  of  mucilages.  Gen. 

Take  of  fenugreek  feed,  two  ounces ; linfeed-oi( 
warm,  half  a pound.  Infufe  them  according  to  art, 
and  ftrain  ; then  take  of  yellow  wax,  two  pounds 
and  an  half;  gum-ammoniac,  ftraioed,  flx  oun- 
ces ; turpentine,  two  ounces.  Melt  the  gutn-am- 
moniac  with  the  turpentine,  and  by  degrees  add  the 
oil  and  wax,  melted  in  another  veftcl,  fo  as  to  form 
a plafter. 

This  plafter  had  formerly  a place  in  our  pharmaco- 
peias, hut  was  rejerted  ; and  although  ftill  held  ia 
efteem  by  fome,  it  is  probably  of  no  great  value  ; at 
leaft  it  would  feem  to  derive  but  little  either  from  the 
fenugreek  feed,  with  which  it  is  now  made,  or  from 
the  oil  and  mucilages  which  formerly  entered  its  com- 
pofition. . 

Henbane  plajier.  Stl  c c . 

This  is  directed  to  be  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  ai  633. 
the  emplaftrum  e conio,  or  hemlock-plafter. 

From  the  well-known  fedative  power  of  thij  plaut, 
as  affertiog  the  nervous  energy  of  the  part  to  which 
it  is  applied,  we  might  rcafonably  conclude  that  good 
efforts  may  be  obtained  from  it  when  ufed  under  the 
form  of  plaftcr  ; and  accordingly  it  has  been  with  ad- 
vantage employed  in  this  manner,  for  allaying  pain, 
and  rcfolving  fwclling,  in  cafes  of  feinhus  and  cancer. 

Pitch  plsjler.  Rofl". 

Take  of  white  feftn,  fix  ounces;  (hip-pitch,  feven  634 
ounces  ; yellow  wax,  five  ounces.  Melt  them,  and 
form  them  into  a plafter. 

Pitch,  applied  externally,  has  been  fuppofed  to  art 
on  two  principles,  by  iu  warmth  and  by  its  adhefive 

quality. 
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Pre;«r*-  quality.  In  the  former  tray  it  may  hive  fame  effect  ; 
C-n  ^Ul  11  ^'a*  muc^  raorc  tr  «°  the  latter  . and  par- 

» .n*f  ~ ticularly  it  has  thu*  been  found  to  produce  a cure  in 
t-  i cafes  of  tinea  capitis.  When  a pitch  platter  is  ap- 
plied to  the  affe&ed  part  of  the  hairy  fcaip,  and  allow- 
ed to  remain  there  for  a few  days,  it  becomes  fa  at- 
tached to  the  parts,  that  it  cannot  be  removed  with- 
out bringing  with  it  the  bulbs  of  the  hair  in  which 
the  difeafe  is  fcated  : and  by  this  mean*  a radical  cure 
is  not.unfrequently  obtained,  after  fvery  other  re- 
medy has  Wca  tried  in  vain.  But  the  cure  is  a pain- 
ful one,  and  not  without  danger  : for  in  fame  in- 
ttancei,  inflammations,  even  of  an  alarmiug  nature, 
have  been  excited  by  the  injury  thus  done  to  tffc 
parts.  Hence  this  mode  of  cure  is  rarely  hail  recourfe 
to  till  others  have  been  tried  without  effect : and  when 
it  is  employed,  if  the  difeafe  be  extenfive,  prudent 
praftitioners  direef  its  application  only  to  a fmall  por- 
tion at  a time,  the  fixe  of  a crown-piece  or  fo : and 
after  one  part  is  fully  cured,  by  application  to  another 
in  facccffion,  the  affection  may  be  foon  completely 
overcome.  With  this  intention  it  is  mott  common  ro 
employ  the  pttch  in  it*  purq.ftate:  but  the  platter  htre 
directed,  while  it  is  no  Ids  adhdive,  it  more  manage- 
able and  flexible. 


Chap.  XXXII.  Ointments  and  Liniments. 

635  Ointmewts  and  liniments  differ  from  platters  little 
otherwise  than  in  confittence.  Any  of  the  officinal 
platters,  diluted  with  fa  much  oil  as  will  reduce  it  to 
the  thickncfs  of  ftiff  honey,  forms  an  ointment : by 
farther  increafing  the  oil,  it  becomes  a liniment. 

In  making  thefc  preparations,  the  Edinburgh  eol- 
lrge  direct,  that  fat  and  refinous  fubftanccs  arc  to  be 
melted  with  a gentle  beat ; then  to  be  conttantly  ftir- 
red,  fprinkling  in  at  the  fame  time  the  dry  ingre- 
dients, if  any  fach  are  ordered,  in  the  form  of  a very 
fine  powder,  till  the  mixture  on  diminifiling  the  heat 
becomes  ftiff. 

It  ia  to  be  understood  that  the  above  general  di- 
rections are  meant  to  apply  to  each  particular  ronnpo- 
fition  contained  in  the  prefent  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacoptrin.  It  is  alfo  to  be  cbfcrved,  that 
where  any  compofitions  are  ordered,  as  bafea  or  in- 
gredients of  others,  the  college  always  refer  to  thofe 
made  according  to  their  own  formula. 

Ointment  of  hog*t  lard.  L. 

4*6  Take  of  prepared  hog’s  lard,  two  pounds;  rofe-wa- 
J ter,  three  ounces.  Beat  the  lard  with  the  rofc- wa- 
ter until  they  be  mixed ; then  melt  the  mixture  with 
a flow  fire,  and  fet  it  apart  that  the  water  may  fab- 
fide ; after  which,  pour  off  the  lard  from  the  wa- 
ter, conttantly  ftirrmg  until  it  be  cold. 

In  the  la  ft  edition  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia, 
this  was  ftylcd  Unguent  am fm/dex,  the  name  given  by 
the  Ediuburgh  college  to  the  following. 

Simple  ointment.  E. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  five  parts  i white  wax,  two  parts. 

Both  thefe  o-ntmenia  may  be  ufed  for  faftening 
the  ikm  and  healing  chap*.  The  Lift  is,  however, 
preferable,  on  account  of  its  being  of  one  uniform  cod* 
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fiftence.  For  the  fame  re  a fan  it  Is  alfo  to  be  preferred  Prepsra 
as  the  bafis  of  other  more  compounded  ointments. 


Ointment  of  verdegrit.  E. 


lion*. 


Take  of  hafilicon  ointment,  fifteen  parts;  verdegris,  ^-7 
one  part.  ** 

This  ftintmer.t  is  ufed  far  cleaning  fores,  an  l keep- 
ing down  fungous  ftcfti.  Where  ui  -ers  continue  to 
run  from  a wcakoefs  in  the  vcflcls  of  the  part,  the 
tonic  powers  of  copper  proraife  considerable  advan- 


tage. 

It  is  alfo  frequently  ufrf  with  advantage  in  cafas  of 
ophthalmia,  depending  on  ferofah,  where  the  palpc- 
bi*  are  principally  affedt  -d  ; but  when  it  is  to  be  thus 
applied,  it  is  in  general  requ'fite  that  it  ftiould  be 
fomewhat  weakened  by  the  addition  of  a proportion 
of  fimplc  ointment  or  hug’s  lard.  An  ointment  fimi- 
lar  to  the  above,  a id  clcbratcd  for  the  cure  of  fach 
inftances  of  ophthalmia,  has  long  been  fold  under  the 
name  of  Smetlvnt  ejefihx. 


Ointment  of  the  white  calx  of  quiehjilwr.  L. 

Take  of  the  white  calx  of  quickfilver,  one  dram  ; 638 

ointment  of  hog’s  lard,  one  ounce  and  a half.  Mix, 
and  make  an  ointment. 

This  is  a very  elegant  mercurial  oiotment,  and  fre- 
quently ufed  in  the  cure  of  obltinstc  and  cutaneous 
affections.  It  is  an  improvement  of  the  ointment  of 
precipitated  mercury  of  the  (aft  London  pharmaco- 
poeia ; the  precipitated  fulphur  being  thrown  out  of 
the  coropofition,  and  the  quantity  of  mercury  increa- 
sed. 


Ointment  of  calx  of  zinc.  E. 

Take  of  fimplc  liniment,  fix  part9  ; calx  of  xinc,  one  639 
part. 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  ufed  in  affc&ions  of  the 
eye,  p irti.  ularly  in  thofe  cafes  where  reduefs  antes 
rather  iiom  relaxation  than  from  active  inflammation. 


Ointment  of  Spanjl flies.  I*. 

Take  of  Spanifi)  A cs,  powdered,  two  ounces;  dittillcd  640 
water,  eight  ounces;  ointment  of  yellow  refin,  eight 
ounces.  Boil  the  water  with  the  Spanilh  flies  to 
one  half,  and  ftrain.  To  the  drained  liquor  add  the 
ointment  of  yellow  refin.  Evaporate  this  mixture  in 
a water  bath,  fiituratcd  with  fea-falt,  to  the  thickncfi 
of  an  ointment. 

Epifpajlic  ointment  from  inf  fan  of  eanihjridet.  E. 

Take  of  cantharidc*,  white  refin,  yellow  wax,  car-h  one 
ounce ; hog’s  lard,  Venice  turpentine,  each  two 
ounce*  ; boiling  water,  four  ounces,  lnfufc  the 
cantharides  in  the  water,  in  a clofc  veffcl,  for  a 
night;  then  llrongly  prefs  out  and  ftrain  the  liquor, 
and  boil  it  with  the  lard  till  the  water  be  confu- 
med  ; then  add  the  refin,  wax,  and  turpentine,  and 
make  the  whole  into  an  ointment. 

Thefc  ointments,  containing  the  faluble  parts  of  the 
cantharides,  uni.  or  oily  blended  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients, arc  more  commodious,  in  general  occafion  It  fa 
pain,  and  are  no  lefs  effectual  in  fame  cafes,  than  the 
competitions  with  the  fly  in  fubftance.  This,  however, 
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doc*  notf  uniformly  hold;  f.nd  accordingly  the  Edin- 
burgh college,  with  propriety,  ftih  retain  an  ointment 
containing  the  flics  iu  fubilaucc. 


Epifafik  ointment,  from  powder  of  cantba  rides.  E. 

^4*  Take  of  bafilicon  ointment,  feven  part*;  powdered 
cantharides,  one  part. 

This  ointment  is  employed  in  the  drellngs  for  bli- 
ficre,  intended  to  be  made  perpetual,  as  tbev  are  called, 
oi*  to  be  kept  running  for  ■ confidcraWe  time,  which 
ir«  many  chronic,  and  forne  acute  cafco,  ia  of  great  fer- 
yice.  Parti-ular  care  fhould  be  taken,  that  the  can- 
tbaridca  employed  in  thefe  compofitiona  be  reduced  to 
a very  fine  powder,  and  that  the  mixture  be  made  as 
equal  and  uniform  as  poffihie.  But  with  thefe  precau- 
tion*, there  are  fome  particular  hahits  in  which  this 
ointment  operate*  with  even  lef*  pain  than  the  former, 
while  at  the  fame  time  it  ia  generally  more  effe&ual. 


Wax  ointment.  Li  * 

<1*  Take  of  white  wax,  four  ounces;  fpermaceti,  three 
ounce*  ; olive  oil,  one  pint.  Stir  them,  after  being 
melted  with  a flow  fire,  conflantly  and  brifkly,  until 
cold. 

This  ointment  had  formerly  the  title  of  nn$u entum 
album  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia.  It  differs  very 
little  from  the  iimplc  ointment  of  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
in  aco  par  ia,  am!  in  nothing  from  the  ointment,  of  fper- 
maceti  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  excepting  that 
in  this  ointment  the  proportion  of  fpermaceti  ia  fome- 
what  lef*.  It  is  an  ufeful  cooling  ointment  for  exco- 
riations and  other  fretting*  of  the  Ikin. 

Ointment  of  acelated  cerufe.  I*. 

&J3  Take  of  acctateJ  cerufc,  two  drama  ; white  wax,  two 
onnecs ; olive  oil,  half  a pint.  Rub  the  acctated 
cerufe,  previoufly  powdered,  with  fame  part  of  the 
olive-oil ; then  add  it  to  the  wax,  melted  with  the 
remaining  oil.  Stir  the  mixture  until  it  be  cold. 

Saturnine  ointment.  E. 

Take  of  Ample  ointment,  twenty  parts ; fagar  of  lead, 
one  part. 

Both  thefe  ointments  are  ufeful  coolers  and  defic- 
cativcs ; much  fuperior  both  in  elegance  and  efficacy 
to  the  nutrition  or  tripbamuuum,  at  one  time  very  much 
celebrated. 

Ointment  of  cerufe,  commonly  called  white  ointment.  E, 

Takeoffimplc  ointment,  five  parts;  cerufe,  one  part. 

This  if  an  ufeful,  cooling,  emollient  ointment,  of 
great  fervice  in  excoriations  and  other  Itmtlar  frrttings 
of  the  Ikin.  The  cerufe  has  been  obje&ed  to  by  (omc, 
on  a fufpicion  that  it  might  produce  fome  ill  effects, 
when  applied,  as  thefe  unguents  frequently  are,  to  the 
tender  todies  of  children.  Though  there  doc*  not  feem 
to  he  much  danger  in  this  external  ufe  of  cerufe,  the 
addition  of  it  is  the  lefs  neccffaiy  here,  as  we  have  an- 
other ointment  containing  a more  aflive  preparation 
of  the  fame  metal,  the  faturnine  ointment  ju!l  mention- 
ed ; which  may  be  eccafionally  mixed  with  this,  or 
employed  by  itfelf,  in  calcs  where  faturnine  applica- 
tions are  wanted. 
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Tjke  of  elenil,  one  pound  ; turpentine,  tea  ounces  ; 
mutton-fact,  prepared,  two  pounds;  olive-oil,  twnlIJt>^ 
ounces.  Melt  the  clemi  with  the  fuet;  and  having  gar 
removed  it  from  the  tire,  mix  it  immediately  with 
the  turpentine  and  oil,  after  which  limn  the  mix- 
ture. 


This  ointment,  perhaps  heft  known  by  the  name  of 
/inimentum  ariei , Ikas  long  been  in  ufe  for  diverting, 
clean fing,  and  incarnating;  and  for  thefe  purpofc*  is 
preferred  by  fome  to  all  the  other  competitions  of  this 
kind. 


Thefe,  however,  are  much  more  proceffes  of  nature 
than  of  art  ; and  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether 
it  has  in  reality  any  influence. 


Ointment  of  white  hellebore.  L. 

Take  of  the  root  of  white  hellebore,  powdered,  one  646 
ounce;  ointment  of  hog’s  lard,  huir  minces;  effener 
of  lemons,  half  a fcruple.  Mix  them,  and  ms>ke  an 
ointment. 

White  hellebore  externally  applied  fias  long  been 
celebrated  in  the  cure  of  cutaneous  affections;  and  thu 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  bell  formulx  under  which  it  can 
be  applied,  the  hog'h  lard  ointment  ferving  as  an  ex- 
cellent bafis  for  it;  while  the  effence  of  lemons  com- 
municates to  it  a very  agreeable  fmcll. 


Stronger  ointment  if  quickflver . I.. 

Take  of  purified  quick filver,  two  pounds ; hog’s  lard, 
prepared,  twenty  three  ounces;  mutton -fact,  pre- 
pired,  one  ounce.  Firft  rub  the  quickfilvcr  with 
the  faet  and  a httls  of  the  hog’s  lard,  until  the  glo- 
bules difappear  ; then  add  wcut  rematiuor  the  wrd, 
aud  make  an  ointment. 


Weaker  ointment  of  quicljilver.  ' L. 

Take  of  the  ftronger  ointment  of  quickfilvtr,  one  part; 
hog’s  lard,  prepared,  two  parts.  Mix  them. 

Quickfilvcr,  or  blue  ointment.  E. 

Take  of  quickfilvcr,  mutton-fact,  each  one  part ; hog’g 
lard,  three  parts.  Rub  them  carefully  in  a mortar 
till  the  globules  entirely  difippear. 

This  ointment  may  alfo  be  made  with  double  or 
triple  the  quantity  of  quickfilvcr. 

Thefe  ointments  arc  principally  employed,  not  with 
a view  to  their  topical  action,  but  with  the  intention  of 
introduung  mercury  in  an  a&ivc  date  into  the  circula- 
ting fyltem.  And  this  m .y  be  efle&ed  by  gentle  fric- 
tion on  the  found  fain  of  *ny  part,  particularly  on  the 
infide  of  the  thighs  or  legs.  For  tnis  purpofc,  thefe 
Ample  ointments  are  much  better  failed  than  thr  more 
compounded  one*  with  turpentine  and  the  like,  for- 
merly employed.  • For  by  any  acrid  fubttance  topical 
inflammation  is  apt  to  be  excited,  preventing  farther 
fri&ion,  and  giving  much  uneafinci*.  To  avoid  this, 
it  is  needfary,  even  with  the  mildeft  and  wcakelt  oint- 
ment, fomewhat  to  change  the  place  at  which  the  fric- 
tion is  performed.  But  by  thefe  ointments  properly 
managed,  mercury  may  in  moll  initauces  be  as  ad- 
vr.at.igcoully  introduced,  either  for  eradicating  fyphi- 
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fapri*  |f*,  or  combating  other  obflioate  difrafrs,  as  under  any 
““•Jj  form  whatever.  But  to  obtain  thefe  effett*,  it  in  re* 
jvrojflfi.  nininnnt  (hould  be  prepared  with  very 

L--f-r  great  care  :*for  npon  the  tkgree  of  tiiturc  winch  has 
k been  employed,  the  a&ivity  of  the  mercury  muff  en- 
tirely depend.  The  addition  of  the  routtou-fuet,  now 
adopted  by  both  colleges  is  an  advantage  to  the  oint- 
ment, as  it  prevents  it  from  running  into  the  ftate  of 
oil,  which  the  hog's  lard  alone  in  warm  weather,  or  in 
• warm  chamber,  is  fometimes  apt  to  do,  and  which 
it  followed  by  a reparation  of  parts.  We  are  even  in- 
clined to  think,  that  the  proportion  of  fuet  direiked  by 
the  London  college  it  too  frnail  for  this  purpofe,  and 
indeed  Teems  to  be  principally  intended  for  the  more 
effedual  triture  of  the  mercury  : But  it  is  much  more 
to  be  regretted,  that,  in  a medicine  of  furh  a&ivity, 
the  two  colleges  fhould  not  hare  directed  the  fame 
proportion  of  mercury  to  the  fatty  matter.  For  al- 
though both  have  dirc&ed  ointments  of  different 
flreng-.h,  neither  the  weakeft  nor  the  ftrongeft  agtcc 
in  the  proportion  of  mercury  which  they  contain. 

• Ointment  of  nitrated  quichfilwr.  L. 

54S  Take  of  purified  quickfilvfr,  one  ounce;  nitrous  arid, 
two  ounces;  hog's  lard,  prepared,  one  pound.  Dif* 
folve  the  quickfdver  in  the  nitrous  acid  ; and,  while 
it  is  yet  hot,  mix  it  with  the  hog's  lard,  previoufly 
melted,  and  juft  growing  cold. 

Yellow  ointment.  E. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  one  ounce  ; fpirit  of  nitre,  two 
ounces;  hog’s  lard,  one  pound.  Diflolve  the  quick- 
filver  in  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  by  digeftion  in  a fand- 
heat  ; and,  while  the  folution  is  vety  hot,  mix  with 
it  the  lard,  previoufly  melted  by  itfclf,  and  juft  be- 
ginning to  grow  (lift.  Stir  them  briflely  together, 
in  a marl 4c  mortar,  fo  as  to  form  the  whole  into  an 
ointment. 

Thefe  ointments  differ  only  in  name  ; and  that  em- 
ployed by  the  London  college  is  certainly  the  prefer* 
able  appellation  : For  here  the  quickfilver,  previous  to 
its  union  with  the  lard,  is  brought  to  a iaiine  ftatc 
by  mean?  of  the  nitrous  acid.  And  although  itsadti- 
vity  be  very  couliderably  moderated  by  the  animal  fat 
with  which  it  is  afterwards  united,  yet  it  ftill  affords 
ns  a very  adtive  ointment;  and  as  fuch  it  js  frequently 
employed  with  fuccefs  in  cutaneous  snd  other  topical 
affections.  In  ifils  condition,  howevrr,  the  mercury 
does  not  fo  readily  enter  the  fyftem  as  in  the  preceding 
form.  Hcncc  it  may  $ven  be  employed  in  fomc  cafes 
with  more  freedom;  but  in  other  iottances  it  is  apt  to 
excoriate  and  inflame  the  pans.  On  this  account  a 
rcdu&ion  of  its  ftrength  is  fometimes  requifitc;  and  it 
is  often  alfo  neccfiary,  from  the  hard  coofilteucc  which 
St  acquires,  in  conftquciice  of  the  ad  ion  of  acid  on  the 
lard. 

Tar  ointment. 

Take  of  tar,  mutton  fuet  prepared,  each  half  a {found. 

Melt  them  together,  and  ftrain.  L. 

Take  of  tar,  five  parts  ; yellow  wax,  two  parts.  E. 

Thefe  compofitions,  though  the  one  be  formed  into 
an  ointment  by  means  of  fuet,  the  other  by  wax,  can* 


not  be  considered  as  differing  effcntially  from  each  frepara- 
otlitr.  As  far  as  they  have  any  peculiar  atkivity,  this 
entirely  depends  on  the  tar.  And  this  article,  Irom  * 

the  cmpyrcumatic  oil  and  fitline  matters  whuh  it  con-  — y— J 
tiios.  is  undoubtedly,  as  well  as  turpentine,  of  tome 
activity.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  fuccefsfully  em- 
ployed againlt  fomc  cutaneous  affections,  particularly  • 
thole  of  domeilic  animals.  At  one  time,  as  well  as  the 
Hack  b&fdrcon,  it  was  a good  deal  employed  s»  a dref- 
fing  even  for  recent  wounds.  But  although  it  ftill  re- 
tains a place  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  it  is  at  prefeut 
liule  ufed  with  any  intention. 

Ointment  of  yellow  re  fin.  L. 

Take  of  yellow  n fin,  yellow  wax,  each  one  pound  ; 
olive  oil,  one  pint.  Melt  the  refin  and  wax  with  a 
flow  fire  ; then  add  the  oil,  aad  ftrain  the  mixture 
while  hot. 

BajMcon  ointment.  E. 

Take  of  hog’s  lard,  eight  part*;  white  refin,  five  parts ; 
yellow  wax,  two  pirts 

Thefe  arc  commonly  employed  in  dreflings,  for  di- 
rc  fling,  eltanfing,  and  incarnating  wounds  and  ulcers. 

They  differ  very  little,  if  at  all,  in  their  effe&s,  from 
the  limmeniurn  arcai,  or  ointment  of  elemi,  as  it  is  now 
more  properly  ftyled.  But  it  is  probable  that  no  great 
effca  is  to  be  attributed  to  either : For  there  can  be 
tio  doubt  that  the  fuppurative  and  adhefive  inflamma- 
tion arc  procefles  of  nature,  which  will  occur  without 
the  aid  of  any  ointment.  * * 

Elder  ointment.  L. 

Take  of  elder  flowers,  four  pounds;  mutton-fuet,  pre- 
pared,  three  pounds  ; olive-oil,  one  pint.  Boil  the 
flowers  in  the  fuet  and  oil,  firft  melted  together,  till 
they  be  almuft  crifp ; then  ftrain  with  expreflion. 

This  ointment  docs  not  feem  fuperior  to  fome  others, 
which  are  much  peatcr,  and  lefs  expensive.  It  can 
fcarcely  be  fuppofed  to  receive  iny  coclidcrablc  virtue 
from  the  ingredient  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

And  accordingly  it  is  not  without  propriety  that  it  is 
reje&ed  from  the  pharmacopccia  of  tlic  Edinburgh 
college. 

Ointment  of  Jfermaceti.  L. 

Take  of  fpermaceti,  fix  drams;  white  wax,  two  drams;  6 jy 
olive-oil,  three  ounces.  Melt  them  together  over  a 
flow  fire,  ftirring  them  conflantiy  and  brifkly  until 
they  be  cold. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  white  liniment  f and  it 
is  perhaps  only  in  confidence  that  it  can  be  coutidered 
as  differing  from  the  limp;-:  ointment  already  mention- 
ed, or  the  iimplc  cerate  afterwards  to  be  noticed. 

Sulphur  ointment.  L. 

Take  of  ointment  of  hog's  lard,  half  a pound ; flown*  6*3 
of  fulphur,  four  ounces-  Mix  them,  and  make  an 
ointment. 

• 

Ointment  of  fulphurt  or  antipforic  ointment.  E. 

Take  of  hog’s  brd,  four  parts;  fulphur,  beat  into  a 
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very  fin;  powder,  one  pirt.  To  each  pound  of  this 
ointment  a Id  effence  ot  lemons,  or  oil  of  lavender, 
half  a dram. 

Sulphur  is  a certain  remedy  for  the  itch,  and  fafer 
than  mercury.  Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  unlef* 
n mercurial  undion  wa*  to  touch  every  part  of  the  ftcin, 
there  can  be  no  certainty  of  fuccefs  : whereas,  from  a 
fulphutcous  one,  a cure  may  be  obtained  by  only  par- 
tial undioo  ; the  anitnalcula,  which  are  fuppofed  to 
occafion  this  difordcr,  being,  like  other  infefti,  killed 
by  the  fulphurroui  fleams  which  exhale  hy  the  heat  of 
the  body.  As  to  the  internal  ufc  of  mercury,  which 
fotne  have  accounted  a fpecific,  there  arc  fcveral  in- 
ftances  of  men  undergoing  a complete  falivation  for 
the  cure  of  the  lues  venerea,  without  being  freed  from 
the  itch  : but  there  arc  alfo  a multitude  of  intlances  of 


men  undergoing  a long  courfe  of  fulphur  without  ef 
feft,  and  who  were  afterwards  readily  cured  by  nier- 


cury. 

The  quantity  of  ointment,  alrove  di  reded,  fervesfor 
four  un&ions:  the  patient  is  to  he  rubbed  every  night* 
but  to  prevent  any  di  (order  that  might  arife  from  (lop- 
ping too  m^ny  pore*  at  once,  a fourth  part  of  the 
body  is  to  be  rubbed  at  one  time.  Though  the  itch 
may  thus  be  cured  by  one  pot  of  ointment,  it  will  ue 
proper  to  renew  the  application,  and  to  touch  the 
parts  mofl  affefted  for  a few  nights  longer,  till  a fc- 
cond  quantity  a.fo  be  exhaufted  ; and  in  the  worft 
cafes,  to  fuhjoin  the  internal ufc  of  fulphur,  not  with  a 
view  to  purify  the  blood,  but  to  diffufe  the  fleams 
V more  certainly  through  the  (kin  ; there  being  reafos 
to  believe,  that  the  animatcula  may  fome times  lie  too 
deep  to  be  thoroughly  deftroyed  by  external  applica- 
tions. 
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Tutty  ointment. 

Take  of  prepared  tutty,  one  dram  ; ointment  of  fper- 
maceti,  what  is  fufficicnt.  Mix  them  fo  as  to  make 
a foft  ointment.  L. 

Take  of  fimple  liniment,  five  parti ; prepared  tutty, 
one  part.  E- 

— Thcfe  ointments  have  long  been  celebrated,  and  are 
ft  ill  much  employed  againft  affeftions  of  the  eyes.  But 
they  cannot,  we  imagine,  be  eflcemcd  elegant. 

Both  calamine  and  tutty  aft  only  by  means  of  the 
7inc  they  contain,  and  calamine  appears  to  contain  the 
rootl  of  the  two,  and  likewife  to  be  the  leall  variable 
in  rts  contents.  But  the  pure  flowers  prepared  from 
ainc  ilfdf  are  doubtlcfs  preferable  to  cither.  Hence 
the  ointment  of  tutty  may  ^e  confidered  as  inferior  to 
both  the  ointment  of  calamine  and  to  the  ointment  of 
the  calx  of  zinc,  which  have  alfo  a place  in  our  phar- 
macopoeia. 

Simple  Imiment  E. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  four  parts  ; white  wax,  one  part. 

This  confifts  of  the  fame  arti  lei  which  form  the 
fimple  ointment  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  but 
merely  in  a different  proportion,  fo  as  to  give  a thin- 
ner  confidence  ; an!  where  a thin  coofi  fence  is  requi- 
fito,  this  may  be  confidered  as  % very  elegant  and  ufc- 
ful  application. 

Liniment  of  ammonal,  L. 

Take  of  water  of  ammonia,  half  an  ounce  j dive -oil, 
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one  ounce  and  an  half.  Shake  them  together  in  a'f<p*» 
phial  till  they  arc  mixel.  **"**lli 

This  has  long  been  known  in  the  (hops  under  the 
title  of  volatile  liniment , but  is  now  more  "properly  de-  - — t 
nominated  from  the  principal  aftive  article,  which  en- 
ters its  compofition.  It  has  been  much  employed  in 
praftiee,  particularly  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir 
John  Pringle  in  his  Observations  on  the  Difcafes  of 
the  Army.  He  o‘  ferves,  that,  in  the  inflammatory 
quinfey,  or  R ran  filiation  of  the  fauces,  a piece  of  flan- 
nel,  moifteoed  with  this  mixtur-,  applied  to  the  throat, 
and  renewed  evrry  four  or  five  h urs,  is  one  of  the 
moll  efficacious  remedies  By  means  of  this  warm  fli- 
mulating  application.  the  neck,  and  fometimes  the 
whole  body,  is  put  into  a fveat,  which  after  bleeding 
either  tarries  off  or  leffens  the  inflammation.  Where 
the  fkin  cannot  best  the  acrimony  of  this  mixture,  a 
larger  proportion  of  oil  may  be  ufed. 

Stronger  liniment  of  ammonia,  jL, 

Take  of  water  of  pure  ammonia,  one  ounce;  olive  oil,  *57 
two  ounces,  rthake  them  together  in  a phial. 

This  article  differs  from  the  foregoing  in  ftrength 
only.  This  anfes  both  from  its  being  formed  oi  a 
more  acrid  fpirit,  and  from  its  containing  that  fpirit  in 
a larger  proportion  to  the  oiL  It  is  ufed  to  lupply 
the  place  of  the  epithema  el  tmpiajlrum  volatile  of  our 
former  pharmacopoeias,  and  is  a very  acrid  ftimulating 
compofition  W icn  largely  applied,  it  often  excites 
inflammation,  and  even  veficatioa,  on  tender  (kin.  It 
is  often,  however,  fucccfA.'uIly  employed  againft  obfti- 
nate  rheumatic  and  ifehiadic  pains. 

Camphor  liniment . L. 

Take  of  camphor,  two  ounces;  water  of  ammonia,  fix  •J® 
ounces  ; fimple  fpirit  of  lavender,  fixtecn  ounces. 

Mix  the  water  of  ammonia  with  the  fpirit,  and  <Ji- 
flil  from  a jjaf*  retort,  with  a flow  fire,  fixteen 
ounces.  Then  diffolvc  the  camphor  in  the  ditiiiled 
liquor. 

This  formula,  which  has  now  for  the  firft  time  a 
place  in  the  Lon  Jon  pharmacopoeia,  approaches  to  the 
volatile  c (fence  of  tlut  celebrated  empyric  the  late  Dr 
Ward : But  the  above  is  a more  elegant  and  active 
formula  than  erthcr  of  the  recepts  puhltlhed  by  Mr 
Page,  from  Dr  Ward's  book  ot  receipts  i and  there 
is  no  rcafon  io  doubt  that  it  will  be  equally  effcftual 
in  removing  fome  local  pain*,  filch  as  particular  kinds 
of  headach,  in  eonfequtnce  of  external  application. 

Soap-  liniment.  L. 

Take  of  fc.ap,  three  ounces;  camphor,  one  ounce;  fijy 
fphit  of  rofcmaiy,  one  pint.  Digeil  the  foap  in 
the  fp.ril  of  rofemary  until  it  ' be  diffolveJ,  and  add 
to  it  the  camphor. 

This  is  the  foap  liniment  of  the  former  edition  of 
the  Lon  fon  ph.irmacopteia,  without  any  alteration  ; 
and  A differs  very  little  from  the  foap-baHam  of  the 
Edinburgh  college  already  mentioned.  Though  a Ids  J 
aftive  and  penetrating  application  than  the  prci  e ling, 
it  is  perhaps  no  Ida  ufcfut  s and  it  is  often  filcce&.ully 
employed  Mr  external  purpofe  agamft  rheumatic  paint, 
fprains,  bruifes,  and  fimilar  complaints. 

£&*-  . 
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Egyptian  ointment.  Gen. 

Take  of  honey^  one  pound  ; ft  roar;  vinegar,  half  a 
* purr.t!;  verdegris,  powdered,  five  ounces.  Let  the 
ingredient*  be  boiled  whether  till  the  verdegrit  be 
dtffolvrd,  fn  that  the  ointment  may  have  a due  de- 
gree of  th- tc  knefs  and  a. purple  colour; 

This  prep;  ration  had  formerly  sr place  in  our  phar- 
mi'Opccia*  under  the  title  of  Egyptian  honey:  and  a 
fimilrr  preparation  has  now  s place  under  the  title  of 
ef  verdegrit . But  in  that  formula  the  propor- 
tion is  much  lcfi»  than  in  the  above  It  may  juflly  be 
confn'ered  a*  a very  powerful  application  for  clearing 
and  deterging  foul  ulcers,  as  well  as  for  keeping  down 
fungous  flefli.  But  thefe  purpofes  may  in  general  be 
anfvieird  \ y articles  lcf»  acrid,  aud  exciting  lefs  pain. 
E elides  this,  the  above  preparation  is  alfo  liable  to 
confrdetal  le  uncertainty  with  refpe<ft  to  flrength  ; for 
a large  proportion  of  the  verdegris  will  in  a fhort  time 
fuhfnle  to  the  bottom;  thus,  what  is  in  the  top  of  the 
pot  is  much  lefs  active  than  th-t  in  the  bottom. 


jlnodyne  ointment.  Gen. 

^vI  Take  of  olive-oil,  ten  drams  ; yellow  wax,  half  an 
ounce  ; crude  opium,  one  dram.  Mix  them  accord- 
ing to  art,  fo  as  to  form  an  ointment. 

Opium  thus  externally  applied,  will  in  fome  degree 
be  produ&ive  of  the  fame  efied  as  when  ufed  under 
the  form  of  the  anodyne  baliam.  In  that  date  it  pro- 
duces itseffeds  more  immediately;  but  ur.dcr  thcgpre- 
fent  form  itseffeds  are  more  permanent.  Eelidcs  this, 
theprefent  ointment  furni/hes  us  with  an  ufeful  dreffing 
for  forts  attended  with  levrre  pain  ; to  which  opium 
when  diflblved  in  fpirit  cannot  be  applied.  Hence  the 
prefent,  or  fome  analogous  formula,  is  well  infilled  to 
a place  in  our  pharmacopoeias. 

Ointment  for  an  ulcerated  cancer.  Brim. 

IGl  Take  of  the  recently  exprefled  juice  of  the  ricinus,  one 
pound  : Jet  it  he  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun  in  a 
leaden  velTel  till  it  acquire  the  confiflcncc  of  an.  oil ; 
then  to  one  pound  of  this  infpiffated  juice  add  cal- 
cined lead,  white  precipitate  mercury,  each  one 
pound.  Let  them  be  properly  mixed. 

This  acrid  application  mull  poflefs  a confiderable 
degree  of  coxrofive  power.  And  in  fome  cafes  of  can- 
cer, by  the  proper  application  of  corrofives,  much  be- 
nefit may  be  done  : But  where  the  difeafe  has  made 
any  confiderable  progrefs,  thefe  will  in  general  have 
the  effedfc  rather  of  hailening  its  prog  rtfs  than  of  re- 
moving it;  particularly  if  there  be  a large  indolent  tu- 
mor below  the  ulcer, 

Digtjl'cvt  ointment.  RofT. 

^3  Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  one  pound  ; the  yolks  of 
eight  eggs.  Mix  them  together  according  to  art. 
This  warm  ftimulaiing  application  is  well  fuited  to 
promote  tht  fuppurative  inflammation,  and  may  be  ad* 
vantageoufly  had  recourfe  to,  where  it  is  uectflary  to 
encourage  a large  difeharge  of  pus. 

Httmorrkoidal  ointment. 

*4  Take  Jaturnine  ointment,  fix  drams ; oil  of  hyofeyx- 
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mus,  obtained  by  boiling,  two  drams;  camphor, Prepara-  . 
powdered,  two  fcruples ; fafiron,  one  fcruple.  an* 

them  into  an  ointment. 

The  name  affixed  to  this  ointment  exprefles  the  pur- 
pofe  for  which  it  is  applied.  From  the  articles  of  which 
it  confifts,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  it  poflefles  a 
gently  emollient  and  anodyne  power  ; and  may  there- 
fore afford  confiderable  relief,  where  much  pain  arilc* 
from  external  hemorrhoidal  tumors. 

Laurel  ointment.  Suec.  • 

Take  of  prepared  mutton -fuet,  eight  ounces.  After  665b: 
it  is  melted  and  removed  from  the  fire,  add  to  it  oil 
of  bays,  one  pound  ; ethereal  oil  of  turpentine,  one 
ounce  ; rc&ihcd  oil  of  amber,  half  an  ounce.  Let 
them  he  mixed  and  rubbed  together  till  they  form 
nn  ointment. 

This  is  an  improved  mode  of  forming  an  o'ntment 
which  had  formerly  a place  in  our  pharmacopceias  un- 
der  the  tide  of  nervine  ointment.  And  it  furnifhes  a warm 
ftimulating  nervine  application,  which  may  in  fome  de- 
gree rellorc  fenfc  and  motion  to  paralytic  limbs-  And 
while  it  at  lead  ferrea  to  lead  to  the  careful  ufe  of  fric- 
tion, it  may  fomewhat  incrcafc  the  l cm  fit  which  would 
rcfult  from  it. 

Ointment  of  tobacco.  Dan, 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  tobacco,  three  pounds  ; juice  of 
tahacco,  nine  ounces ; hog’s  lard,  a pound  and  a 
half  j refin,  three  ounces.  Let  tfe  cut  leaves  he 
macerated  for  the  (pace  of  a night,  and  then  boiled 
over  a gentle  fire.  Having  drained  the  fluid  ob* 
tained  by  expreffion,  add  to  it  yellow  wax,  half  an 
ounce ; powder  of  the  root  of  birthwort,  three 
ounces.  Mix  them  into  an  ointment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tobacco  externally  applied 
has  very  powerful  effects  on  the  human  bo.!y  ; and  that 
not  merely  froirt  its  topical  adion,  but  fometimes  even 
as  affording  the  fyftcm  in  general.  From  this  lad  cir- 
cumitancc  it  requires  to  be  ufed  with  great  caution. 

It  has,  however,  been  found,  under  proper  manage* 
ment,  to  afford  an  effectual  cure  in  obit  inate  cutaneous 
affVttions.  But  were  it  io  be  ufed  with  this  intention, 
we  would  have  a more  elegant  formula,  by  merely  im- 
pregnating cither  hog’s  lard,  or  the  Ample  ointment, 
with  the  adivc  qualities  extracted  by  the  aid  of  heat 
from  the  leaves  of  the  prepared  tobacco  in  the  date  in 
which  it  is  ufually  brought  to  us  from  America,  than 
by  having  rccourfc  to  the  recent  juice,  and  to  the  an- 
ftoloehia  and  other  additions  here  directed. 

Ointment  of  for  ax.  Succ. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  a pound  and  a half;  white  refio,  g/j- 
gum  elemi,  yellow  wax,  each  feven  ounces.  After  1 
they  arc  melted  together  and  drained,  add  liquid 
ftorax,  feven  ounces.  Mix  them  together,  and  agi- 
tate  the  mixture  till  it  concretes  into  an  uniform 
ointment. 

An  ointment  fuppofed  to  derive  its  a&ivity  from  the 
florax,  although  it  have  no  pLce  in  our  pharmaco- 
peias, is  received  into  moft  of  the  foreign  ones.  And 
it  has  been  much  celebrated  not  only  as  a lengthen- 
ing application  to  weakly  children,  but  even  for  the 
removal  of  afl’edtions  of  the  bones,  as  in  cafes  of  tachi- 
8 tis  4. 
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tii  r*nd  tne  like.  It  in,  however,  very  doubtful  how 
far  thefe  properties  depend  on  the  ftorax.  If  it  have 
really  any  nood  cffc£f,  it  is  probable  that  this  it  more 
the  conficjucnce  of  the  friAion  merely,  thrn  of  any  of 
the  trtici«  which  enter  the  comprfition  of  the  oint- 
mmt.  Put  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  virtue* 
attributed  to  this  ointment  are  more  imaginary  than 
real. 


Onion  ointment . Su?c. 


658  Take  cf  yellow  wax,  refin,  each  half  a pound.  To 
thefe  melted,  add  ouioua  rot.  fled  under  the  aftier, 
honey,  each  two  pound*  ar.  j a half ; black  foap.  h.tlf 
a pound.  Let  them  be  gently  boiled  together  till 
all  tiic  moiflure  be  confirmed,  then  ftrain  the  liquor, 
txprcfiing  it  from  the  materials,  and  afterwards  agi- 
tate it  with  a wooden  pritlc  that  it  may  unite  into 
«»ne  uniform  maf*. 

This  ointment  is  applied  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
moting feppuration.  And  it  has  long  been  fuppofcJ, 
that  the  onion,  cfpccially  iu  its  to*  tied  date,  has  a re- 
markable influence  in  this  way  : but  there  is  reafon  to 
think,  that  the  power*  attributed  to  it  have  been 
greatly  over-rated  And  there  is  even  ground  to  pre- 
fume that  thefe’  effcdU  totally  depend  entirely  on  heat 
and  moillure.  Hence  no  application  is  perhaps  bet- 
ter fuited  for  promoting  fappuratiun  thm  a poultice 
of  bread  and  milk,  applied  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  with 
and  frequently  repeated. 


Chap.  XXXIII.  Cerates. 


^99  Curates  are  fubftanee*  intended  for  external  appli- 
cation, formed  of  neatly  the  fame  materials  which  con- 
tinue ointments  and  plaller*.  And  they  differ  prin- 
cipally from  thefe  in  being  merely  of  an  intermediate 
confidence  between  the  two.  Accordingly,  they  arc 
fclJom  the  fubjeft  of  a feparate  chapter  by  themfclves, 
hut  are  clafled  either  with  the  one  or  the  other.  Io 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopeia  they  arc  clafTcd  among 
the  ointments:  but  as  the  London  college  have  refer- 
icd  them  to  a feparate  head,  we  Ihall  here  alfo  confide^ 
them  ? y ihemfctvci. 

Simple  cerate.  E. 

£.0  Take  of  olive  oil,  fix  parts  j white  wax,  three  part*; 

fpermaerti,  one  part.  Uoitc  them  according  to  art. 
This  differ*  from  the  Ample  ointment  in  containing 
a greater  proportion  of  wax  to  the  oil,  and  in  the  ad- 
dition of  the  fpcrmaccti.  But  by  theft;  means  it  ob- 
tains only  a more  firm  confidence,  without  any  cficn- 
tul  change  of  ptopeitic*. 

Cerate  of  caniharuleel  or  Spani/h  JTtet . L. 

w Take  of  cemtc  of  fpermaceti,  fattened  with  heat,  fix 
drams ; Sp^nilh  flie6,  finely  powdered,  one  dram. 
Mix  them. 

Under  this  form  rantharidcs  may  be  made  to  aft  to 
ary  extent  that  is  rrqui file.  It 'may  fupply  the  place 
either  of  the  bliflering  platter  or  ointment  ; and  there 
arc  cafes  in  which  it  is  preferable  to  either.  It  i*  par- 
ticularly more  convenient  than  the  platter  of  cantha- 
ride*,  where  the  fktn  to  which  the  blitter  is  to  be 
applied  is  previotdly  anuch  affected,  a*  in  cafe*  of  final!  - 
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pnx  ; and  in  fupporting  « drain  under  the  form  of  ifioe|Tvtp.r.. 

it  is  lefs  apt  to  fpread  than  the  fofter  oiutment. 

r r • Cvaqisi. 


C darning- cerate. 


L. 


Take  cf  calamine  prepared,  yellow 'wax,  each  h**  If  671 
a pound  ; olive  oil,  one  pint.  Melt  the  wax  with 
the  oil ; and,  as  foon  us  the  mixture  begin*  to  thick- 
er, mix  with  it  the  calarniue,  and  flit  the  cerate  un- 
til it  be  cold. 

Cerate  of  calamine.  E.  • 

Tukc  of  fimpic  cerate,  five  part*  ; calamine  prepared, 
one  part. 

Thefe  compnfirion*  are  formed  on  the  cerate  which 
Turner  llrongly  rccoirmcnds  iu  cutaneous  ulceration* 
and  excoriations,  and  which  has  been  ufuaily  dill  in- 
guifhed  hy  his  name.  They  appear  from  experience 
to  be  eXvrllcnt  cpulotics,  and  as  fuch  are  frequent!/ 
tilled  in  practice. 

Cerate  of  delated  litharge,  -L. 

Take  of  water  of  acetated  litharge,  two  ounce*  and  a 673 
half;  yellow  wax,  four  ounces  ; olive  oil,  nine  oun- 
ce** ; camphor,  haif  3 dram.  Rub  the  camphor  with 
a little  of  the  oil.  Melt  the  wax  with  the  remaining 
oil ; and  as  foon  as  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken, 
pour  in  by- degree  a the  water  of  aceuted  litharge, 
and  ftir  conttawly  until  it  be  cold  ; then  mix  i:i  the 
camphor  before  rubbed  with  oil. 
rRbis  application  hsa  been  rendered  famous  by  the 
recommendations  of  Mr  Goulard.  It  ia  uoquJlon- 
tbly  in  many  cafes  very  ufefiil  It  cannot,  however, 
be  confidcrcd  as  varying  eflVntially  from  the  fit  undue 
ointment,  or  ointment  pf  acetated  ccrufe,  formerly 
mentioned.  It  is  employed  wirh  nearly  the  fame  in- 
tention*, and  differs  from  it  chiefly  in  confidence. 


Cerate  of  yellow  rr/tn.  L. 

Take  of  ointment  of  yellow  refin,  half  a pound  ; yel- 
low  wax,  one  ounce.  Melt  ihem  together,  and  make 
a cerate. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  lemon  ointment.  It 
is  no  Otlwrvife  different  from  the  yellow  bafilieura,’  or 
ointment  of  yello  w refin,  than  being  of  a flitter  confif- 
tence,  which  renders  it  fur  fome  purpofes  more  com- 
modious. 

Soap  ccraie.  L. 

Take  of  foap,  eight  ounces  ; yellow  wax,  ten  ounces;  fi-y 
litharge,  powdered,  one  pound  ; olive  oil,  one  pint  ; 
vinegar,  one  gallon ; boilthc  vinegar  withthc  litharge 
over  a flow  fire,  conflantly  ttirriir£  until  the  mixture 
unites  and  thickens  ; then  mix  in  the  otlitr  articles, 
and  make  a cerate. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  name,  my  rather  be  con-  , 
fidered  as  another  faiurnine  application  ; iu  activity 
depending  very  little  on  the  drip ; and  it  may  be  beil 
as  varying  in  little  rife  but  confidence  from  the  platter 
of  litharge.  It  can  hardly  he  thought  to  differ  in  its 
properties  from  the  cerate  of  acetated  litharge  jufk 
mentioned  j for  neither  the  (mall  proportion  of  cam- 
phor which  enter*  the  coinpofitiou  of  the  one,  nor  the 
foap  which  gives  name  to  the  other,  can  be  confidcrcd 
as  having  much  influence. 
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* C/rate  of fptmattti.  L.  v 

JJJJ  Take  of  fperroaceti,  half  no  ounce;  white  wax,  two 
u— - ounces  ; olive  oil*  four  ounces.  Melt  then  togc- 

tfjtf  tether,  and  ftir  until  the  ceratcbe  cold. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  thite  cerate , and  it 
differs  in  nothing  from  the  ointment  of  fpcrmaccti*  or  . 
white  liniment*  as  it  was  formerly  called,  excepting  in 
coofiftrnce,  loth  the  wax  and  the  fpcrmaccti  bearing 
a greater  propot  t ion  to  the  od. 

Lipfohx.  Ro(T. 

$)•)  Tike  of  olive  oil,  eighteen  ounce*  ; Srhite  wax,  one 
pound  ; fpermaceti,  an  ounce  and  a half t oil  of 
rhodium,  half  a dram.  Forma  cerate,  tinging  it 
with  alkanet.  fo  a;  to  (five  a red  colour. 

The  name  affixed  to  this  cerate  points  out  the  ufe 
for  which  it  is  intended,  ft  i*  chiefly  employed  agaibft 
thofc  chop*  and  excoriations  of  the  lips,  which  are  of- 
ten the  confluence  of  cold  weather ; and  it  is  very 
Well  fuited  for  removing  aftedMortt  of  that  kind.  But 
excepting  in  the  colour  and  fimed  which  it  derives  from 
the  alkanet  and  rhodium,  it  difffik  in  nothing  from  the 
cerate  of  fpcrmaccti,  and  cannot  lie  confidered  at  more 
effectually  anfweriog  the  intention  in  view. 

Bougies.  Suec. 

(5)8  Take  of  yellow  wax,  melted*  one  pound  j fpemaceti, 
three  drams  j vinegar  of  litharge,  two  drams  Mil 
them,  and  upon  irmcval  from  the  fire  immerfe  into 
the  mixture  (lips  of  linen,  of  which  bougies  are  to 
be  formed  according  to  the  rules  of  art.  Thefe  may 
alfo  be  made  with  double,  triple,  or  quadruple,  the 
quantity  of  the  vinegar. 

It  is  perhaps  rather  furprifing,  that  no  formula  for' 
the  preparation  of  bougies  has  a place  in  our  pharma- 
copoeias : for  there  Can  be  no  doubt,  that  although  the 
preparation  of  them  has  hitherto  been  principally  truft- 
cd  to  empirics  ; yet  in  the  hand  r>f  the  fkilful  practi- 
tioner they  arc  of  great  ftrvice  in  combating  obftinate 
tffettion*.  Although  it  hat  been  pretended  by  fome 
that  their  influence  is  to  he  aferibed  to  Certain  impreg- 
nations ; yet  it  is  on  better  grounds  contended,  that 
they  adt  entirely  on  mechanical  principles.  The  great 
object  is  therefore  to  obtain  the  union  of  a proper  de- 
gree of  (iimnefs  and  flexibility.  Thtfc  qualities  the 
above  compofiticto  poflefles;  and  it  does  not  probably 
derive  any  material  benefit  from  being  prepared  with 
sm  additional  proportion  of  the  vinegar  of  litharge. 

Chap.  XXXIV.  Epiihtmt. 

(fa  B*  epithet**  or  cataplafms  *re  i*  general  underftood 
thole  ixternal  applications  which  are  brought  to  a 
due  confidence  or  form  for  being  properly  applied,  not 
by  means  of  oily  or  fatty  matters,  but  by  water  or  wa- 
tery fluids.  Of  thefe  not  a few  ere  had  secoorfc  to  in 
ttdoal  practice  s but  they  are  fcldocn  prepared  in  the 
(hops  of  the  apothecaries;  and  in  (one  of  the  heft  mo- 
dern pharmacopoeias  no  formulae  of  this  kind  are  in- 
troduced- The  London  college,  however,  although 
they  have  abridged  the  number  of  cpithczns,  Hill  main 
a few.  And  it  is  not  without  fome  advantage  that 
there  are  fixed  forms  for  the  preparation  of  them. 

Vox.  XIV.  Fart  H. 


M A C Y. 

Cataplafm  e>f  cmtfniu  L. 

Take  of  cummio-fced,  one  pound;  bay -berries,  dryti’J 
leaves  of  water-germander,  or  fcordinm,  Virginian  — 
fnake  root,  of  each  three  ounces ; clove*,  one  ounce. 
Rub  them  all  together  ; and,  with  the  addition  of 
three  time*  the  weight  of  honey,  make  acataplafm. 
This  i>  adopted  into  theprefent  edition  of  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopeia  with  very  little  alteration  from  the 
lafl.  It  was  then  intended  as  a reformation  of  the 
theriaea  l.andtnenjie,  which  for  fome  time  pifl  has  beet 
fcarccly  other  wife  ufed  than  as  a warm  cataphfm.  in 
place  of  the  numerous  articles  which  formerly  entered 
that  compofition,  only  fuch  of  ingredients  are  re- 
tained as  contribute  mbit  to  this  intention  i but  even 
the  article  from  which  it  now  derives  its  name,  as  well 
as  feveral  others  which  (liU  enter  it,  probably  contri- 
bute very  little  to  aoy  medical  properties  it  may  pof- 
fefi. 

M afford  -catOplafm.  L. 

Take  of  muftard  feed,  powdered*  crumb  oF  bread, 
each  half  a pound  ; vinegar,  as  much  as  is  fuffi;icnt. 
Mix,  and  make  a cataphfm. 

Epithema  of  this  kind  are  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Jfmtpi/ms.  1 hey  were  formerly  rot  unfVe- 
quently  prepared  in  a more  complicated  (late,  con  • 
taining  garlic,  black-foap,  and  other  fimilar  articles  ; 
but  the  above  fimple  form  will  anfwcr  every  purpofe 
which  they  are  capable  of  accompliihing.  They  are 
employed  only  as  ftimuhnt*  : they  often  inflame  the 
part  and  raife  blitters,  but  not  fo  perfectly  a*  cantha- 
ridcs-  They  are  frequently  applied  to  the  foies  of  the 
feet  in  the  low  ftite  of  acute  difeafet,  for  railing  the 
pulfe  and  relieving  the  bead.  The  chief  advantage  they 
have  depends  o»  the  fuddennefs  of  their  action. 

Alum-curd.  L.  * 

Take  the  whites  of  two  eggs ; flrake  thelto  with  a 
niece  of  alum  till  they  be  coagulated. 

This  preparation  is  taken  from  Rivcriut.  It  is  an 
ufeful  aftringent  epithem  for  fore,  moitt  eyes,  and  ex- 
cellently cools  and  reprefles  thin  defluxions.  Slighter 
inflammations  of  the  eyes,  occafioned  by  duft,  expo- 
fure  to  the  fun,  or  other  fimilar  caufes,  are  generally 
removed  by  fomenting  them  with  warm  milk  and  wa- 
ter, and  vrafhiog  them  with  folutions  of  white  vitriol. 
Where  the  complaint  is  more  violent,  this  preparation* 
after  the  inflammation  has  yielded  a little  to  bleeding* 
is  one  of  the  ! eft  external  remedies.  It  is  to  be  fpread 
on  lint,  and  applied  a.  bed-time. 

A TaElf,  Jhovj'ing  in  euhht  Proportions  MtXCCXY  Or 
OrtVM  enter  different  Formula. 

Puivix  l tret  a cempo/itus  asm  opto.  L.  In  about  forty- 
four  grains,  one  grain  of  opium  is  contained. 

Pu/vu  ipecacuanha  compcfitus.  L.  In  ten  grains,  one 
grain  of  opium. 

Pulvit  fudoriffnts.  E.  In  eleven  grains,  one  grain  of 
opium. 

Pu/vis  cpiatui.  L-  In  ten  grains,  one  grain  of  opium. 
Pulvis  e Jcammonio  cum  caltsmelane . L.  In  four  grains, 
one  grain  of  calomel. 
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Fripara-  Pilula  ex  ofno.  I,.-  In  five  grains,  one  grain  of  opium, 
tiors  atiJ  pnu\a  thebaic a.  E.  In  ten  Brains,  one  graioof  opium, 
tj^po  ' Pilula  ex  bydrargyro.  L.  In  two  grains  an a half, 
w— v— • one  grain  of  mercury. 

Pilula  ex  hydrargyro.  E.  In  four  grains,  one  grain  of 


mercury. 

Pilula  plummrri.  E.  In  two  grains  and  two-thirds,  one 
grain  of  calomel. 

Con/tdio  fiat  a,  L.  In  thirty-fix  grains,  otic  grain  of 
opium. 

fltfSuarium  Japcnicum.  E.  Iri  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three  grains,  one  grain  of  opium. 

EieSuarium  Thebauum.  E.  la  ninety-feven  grains,  one 
grain  of  opiutn. 

Trochtfn  beebici  cum  opio,  E.  In  fifty  five  grains,  one 
gnin  of  opium. 

Thcfc  trochifei  are  not  unrrequcntly  ordered  cum  dupbee 
opio  and  under  this  form  are  kept  in  many  (hops. 

Emplafirum  ammotiiacum  cum  by  dr ar gyro.  L.  In  five 
ounces,  one  ounce  of  mercury. 

Emp/ajtrum  lytbargyri  cum  hydrargyro.  L.  In  five  oun- 
ces one  ounce  of  mercury. 

Emplafirum  t hydrargyro.  E.  • In  three  ounces  and  two- 
thirds,  one  ounce  of  mercury. 

Unguentum  lydrargyri  Junius.  L.  In  two  drama,  one 
dram  of  mcrcuiy. 


Uafuentum  bydrargyri  tni/lut.  L.  In  five  drams,  one  Prepan. 
dram  of  mercury.  twenat.il 

Ungttetthm  ex  by  dr  ar gyro.  E,  In  five  drams,  one  dram 

of  mercury.  j 

Ungurntum  hydrargyri  nitrali.  L.  'In  one  dram,  four 
grains  of  nitrated  quicklilver. 

Ungurntum  citrimm . E.  Iu  one  dram,  four  grains  of 
nitrated  quickfilver. 

Unguent um  calcic  bydrargyri  alb*.  L.  In  one  dram, 
four  grains  and  two-thirds  of  the  calx  bydrargyri 
alba. 

TinQura  opii  ( L.)  is  made  with  opium,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  grain  to  about  thirteen  ot  the  tnen- 
firuum. 

7 ‘inQura  Thebaica  (E.)  is  made  with  opium,  iu  the  pro- 
portion of  one  grain  to  twelve  of  the  menllruum. 

TinQu^a  opii  camphor.it  i ( L.)  is  made  with  opium,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  gr.iin  to  two  hundred  and  lixty  of 
the  menfiruum. 

Elixir  paregoritum  (E.)  is  made  with  opium,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  grain  to  fixty-eight  of  the  men- 
ftruum. 

Balfamum  anodynum  ($.)  is  made  with  opium,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  grain  to  about  thirty  of  the  mcn- 
firuum. 
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rACETJTED\h\ur%ct  com- 

~ pound  water  of,  n°  6 to. 
Cerate  of,  673.  Ointment 
of  acetated  ccrufe,  643. 

Acetous  fermentation,  16,  17. 
Acid,  202. 

Aerated  water,  205.  . • 

Aetbicpi  martial,  48 1.  Mine- 
ral, 300. 

Acid  carbonic,  12.  Account 
of  the  various  acids,  53.  As 
raenftrua,  71.  On  various 
acids,  196— 20$.  Acidju- 
leP’.  490.  Of  fyrup,  513. 

Affinities , tabic*  of,  p.  2t)0 — 

294* 

Air,  fixed,  nature  of,  n°  54; 

Alcohol , 15.  The  menftruum 
of  efftnltal  oils  and  refin* 
of  vegetable?,  73. 

Alexitcrial  water,  333. 

Alkali , fixed  vegetable,  24. 
Acetated  fixed  vegetable, 
*35.  Tartarizcd  vegetable, 
fixed,  239. 

Albaline  falls  and  earths,  £ c. 
difiolvcd  by  acid*,  75*  Lixi- 
via diffolve  oils,  & c.  7 6. 
Fixed  vegetable  purified, 
ail.  Fixed  foflil  alkaline 
Calts,  Ac.  220.  Syrup,  514. 

AUJp*“  water,  328.  Spirit 

•f,  3 ^2. 


Almonds,  oil  of,  n°  152.  Milk 
482.  Syrup  of,  516. 

Aha,  watery  extraA  of,  148. 
Wine  of,  408.  Tin&ure  of, 
421.  Compound  do.  422. 
Vitriolic  elixir  of  do.  423. 
Elixirof,  458.  Pills  of,  571. 
Do  with  myrrh,  572. 
Aheiic  wine,  408.  Powder, 
530.  Do  with  iron,  531. 
Do.  with  guiiacum,  532. 
Alum,  purification  of,  242. 
Burnt,  243.  Compound, 
water  of,  607. 

Amalgam#  of  tin,  313. 

Amber,  oil  and  fait  of,  1 78, 
206.  Purified  fait  of,  107. 
Tin&ureof,478.  Julep, 492. 
Ammonia,  prepared,  221.  Wa- 
ter of,  222.  Do.  of  pure, 
225.  W?ter  of,  acetated, 
236.  Spirit  of,  352.  Fe- 
tid fpirit  of,  353.  Com- 
pound fpirit  of,  486.  Sue- 
cinated  do.  487.  Liniment 
of,  656.  Stronger  do.  of, 

«57-  , , , 

Ammoniac,  volatile  fal,  2 23. 
Spirit  of  fid,  224.  D®. 

with  quick  lime,  22fi.  Pre- 
pared, 22  1.  Vinou*  fpirit  of 
fal,  352.  Iron,  274.  Cop- 
P«, ‘318. 


Ammonlacum , gum  purification 
of,  n°  95.  Milk,  484.  Pla- 
fter  with  quuk-lilvcr,  614. 

Ammoniaicd  copper,  water  of, 
6s  9. 

Andrvm  ubux,  thcriaca  of,  605. 

Animal  oil,  176,  177. 

Animals,  analogy  between  them 
and  vegetables,  3.  Nature 
of  the  fub fiance  of,  45. 
Fluid  parts,  46.  Oils  and 
fits  of,  47.  Mifccllctieou* 
observations  on  fcvetal  fub- 
fianccs  of,  48.  Earths  of, 
5‘* 

Anife,  eflential  oil  of,  158. 159. 

Anifttd,  eflential  oil  of,  159, 
1 ft  1.  Compound  fpirit  of, 
354-  . . 

Anodyne  limment  or  halfam, 
470.  Ointment,  661. 

Anthelmintic  powder,  549. 

Anti  fieri:  fpirit,  ^70. 

Antibyfieric  platter,  6 1 8. 

Antimomal  powder,  260.  Wine, 
410.  Wine  of  tartar,  411. 

Antimony,  prepared,  91.  Pre- 
paration* of,  254-  271. 
Wine  of,  410.  Wine  of 
tartarized,  41 1.  Tin&ure 
of,  471. 

Antiphthyica!  tin&ure,  461. 

Antip/ork  ointment,  653. 


Ardent  fpirit,  a°  348. 

Aroma,  35. 

Aromatic  fpirit,  369.  Vinegar, 
400.  Tincture,  424.  Pow- 
der or  fpices,  533  Confec- 
tion, 602. 

A r feme,  mineral  folutioo  of, 

494- 

Arum , conferee  of,  1 14.  Com- 
pound powder,  551. 
Afafertida,  tincture  of,  423. 
Afarabocca,  compound  powder 
of.  514 

AJh  coloured  powder  of  mer- 
cury, >87. 

Attrahi  nr,  ele£K*e,  yy.  Ta- 
ble of  fingle  explained,  56. 
Table,  p 29%  &c.  Cafci 
of  doul  le,  p 294. 

B. 

Bother* s pills,  582. 

Bairn  water,  34  2.  Compound 

water  of,  afi7). 

BaJ/am  of  Peru,  tinfluw  of 
426  ; and  of  Tolu,  427. 
Traumatic,  428.  Anodyne, 
470.  Saponaceous,  471. 
Of  Tolu,  fyrup  of,  or  ball*- 
mic  fyiup,  510. 

Bark,  extras  of  Peraviao,  138* 
Barley- water,  382. 

Bar  fey,  dccocl?on  of,  j8<*. 
Compound  do.  381. 

BafktA 
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Saf/uen  ointment,  11®  650. 

Bath,  64. 

Bay  berries,  cxpreffcd  oil  of, 

•54- 

Bn erift,  41.  FIowcts  of,  lp8. 

Compound  tincture  of,  428. 
2?r.Wr  infa!*?on,  392.  Wine, 
429.  Tintlure,  446. 
Dew*™,  50. 

Jki currants,  infpifTated juice 
of,  127.  Cherry-water,  337. 
EV  plaftcr,  622. 

plafter,  615. 

Bsrox,  aci  1 fait  of,  246. 

Btuj'ut,  678 

Buckthorn,  fyrup  of,  509. 
ibr^ra/jr  pitch,  platter  of,  624. 
Bvning  of  hartihorn,  96.  Of 
fponge,  102. 

H*«rr  of  antimony,  259. 

C. 

Calamine,  prepared,  9a.  Ce- 
rate of,  672. 

Calcination,  89. 

Cabined  Zinc,  3(4. 

Calomel , >92, 

Camomile,  cffcntial  oilof,  (84* 
Flower-water,  338. 

Cnfktr,  34.  Water,  334. 

Luiiment,  65  8. 

Camphorated  tin  ft  lire  of  opium, 
4j6.  Spirit  of  wine,  469. 
Mixture,  479.  Spirit,  4H8. 
Cancer,  ointment  for  an  ulce- 
rated, 662. 

Cantharider,  cerate  of,  671. 
Coelom if  act  1,  1 2. 

Cardamom tinfture,  430.  Com- 
pound ditto,  431. 

Carmelite  water,  366. 

Csromay  fpirit,  or  fpirituons 
water,  355.  EfTential  oil  of, 
158,  159.  Seeds,  162. 
Cafuvilla,  extra  ft  of,  141. 

Tin&ure  of,  43  2. 

C$o  water,  324.  Eleftuary 

*•19'- 

CS™’«.  153.  Water,  333. 
Tinfture,  433.  Compound 
4*10,434. 

Cstaplafm  of  cummin,  680.  Of 
nnftird,  681. 

Catechu,  dccoftion  of,  406. 
Tinfture  of,  435.  Troches 
of,  568. 

Cathartic  fait  of  Glauber,  231. 
£**/!«  ley,  214.  Strongcfl 
tomtaon,  216.  Milder  dit- 
to, 218.  Lunar,  272. 

Cephalic  or  fternutatory  pow- 

Ltretet,  669 — 679. 
tervje  of  autimooy,  268  ; or 
"hkelcad,  307.  Aceuted, 
508.  Powder  of,  535. 
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Ointment  of  sedated,  o°64 3. 
Ointment  of,  644. 

Chalk , prepared,  93.  Julep, 
374.  Mixture  or  drink, 

4^0-  Compound  powder 
of,  dec.  and  combined  with 
opium,  538.  Troches  of, 
566. 

Chervil,  conferve  of,  1 1 8.  Wa- 
ter,  336. 

Chocolate  nuts,  oil  of,  155. 

Cinnamon,  cffcntial  oil  ^f,  185. 
Water,.  323.  Spirit  of,  or 
fpirituouc  water,  356.  Tinc- 
ture of,  436.  Compound 
ditto,  437.  Syrup  of,  517. 

Clovet  of  jnty  flower,  fyrup  of, 
498.  Eflcntial  oil  of,  183. 

Cly/ler , dccoftion  for,  376. 

Cocci Jt  pills,  573. 

Coleothar  of  vitriol,  280. 

Cole hit  ten,  404.  Syrup  of,  499. 

Colo’ynth  'tinfture,  *473.  Pills 
with  sloes,  573. 

Colombo,  tinfture  of,  438. 

Coloiju'ntida , compound  ext  raft 
of.  135. 

Comminution,  87. 

Common  dec  oft  ion,  3 7 8.  Plaftcr, 
6zo. 

Con/eBion,  japonic,  594.  Of 
various  kinds,  601 — -606. 

Confervee,  ic8  — 121. 

Cimtrnyerva , compound  povr- 

. dcr  of»  537- 

Copper,  preparations  of,  and 
zinc,  314 — 319.  Volatile 
tinfture  of,  474.  Pills,  574. 
Water  of  ammoniated,  609, 

Cordial  eleftuary  or  confcftioo, 
603. 

Corn  plafter,  629. 

Corro/ive  fublimate  of  mercury, 
290.  Solution  of,  29 1 . Red 
of,  296.  Pills  of,  586. 
Plafter  of,  63 1 . 

Coventry  remedy,  559. 

Crabs  claws,  compound  pow- 
der of,  536. 

Crocus  of  antimony,  257.  O- 
pening  and  aftringent  of 
iron,  282. 

Cryflallixation,  80. 

Cummin,  cataplafm  of,  680. 
Plaftcr,  617. 

Curd,  alum,  682. 

Currants , black,  infpiffated  juice 
of,  1 27.  Syrup  of  black,  502. 
D. 

Dandelion , extraft  of,  1 47. 

Deadly  nigbtftiadc  plaller,  628. 

Dtcodions  and  mfufions, 
371—407. 

Defenjivc  plafter,  627. 

Democratic,  confection  of,  605. 


Depuration,  n*  79. 

Diacajfta , eleftuary  of,  39 1. 

Diacodivm , 503. 

Digrjlion , long,extraftv  by,  1 32. 

DigeJUve  powder,  552.  Oint- 
ment, 663. 

Dill  or  dill  feed  water,  312. 

DiJ/i  Hatton , 83.  General  r ules 
for  that  of  the  officinal  fim- 
ple  waters,  320. 

Djflitlcd  w.tcr,  321.  Spit  its, 
347* 

Dovers  powder,  539. 

Drying  of  Sioift  bodies,  8(5.  Of 
herbs  and  flowers,  97.  ©f 
fq  uills,  101. 

Dj rf enteric  powder,  353. 

Earths , vegetable,  animal,  and 
mineral,  51.  Alkaline,  dif- 
fered by  acids,  75. 

C-U  oil,  137. 

Egyptian  ointment,  660. 

Ei'uttrium,  136.  Pctls  of,  583. 

Elderberry , infpifTated  juice  of, 
126. 

Elder  ointment,  651.  Flower 
water,  345. 

EleBuariei,  390—601.  Gene- 
ral rule*  for  making,  590. 

Elf  mi,  ointment  of,  645. 

Elixir,  vitriolic,  of  alots,  423. 
Stomachic,  446.  Of  guaia- 
cum,  447.  Volatile  of  ditto, 
448.  Paregoric,  436.  Of 
aloes  ami  Thubarh,  called 
faired  elixir,  458.  Of  health, 
462.  Acid  elixir, of  vitriol, 
467.  Sweet  ditto,  468. 

E/m,  dccoftion  of,  387. 

Emetic  fyrup,  5 1 8. 

Emuifton,  common,  482.  A- 
rabic,  483.  Simple  oily,  cr 
volatile  oily,  489. 

Ens  Veneris,  275. 

Epifpajlic  plaftcr,  615.  Oint- 
ment from  infufion  of  can. 
tharidcs,  640.  Ditto  from 
powder  of  ditto,  64 1 • 

Epithems , 679—683. 

EJfeniiaJ  oils,  158 — 1 96. 

Ether , vitriolic,  fpirit  of,  349 
and  350.  Nitroua  fpirit  of, 
351.  Compound  fpirit  of 
vitriolic,  485.  Julep,  491. 

Ethiopic  pill*,  570. 

Evaporation , 82. 

Exprejfed,  See.  dils,  131—158, 

Exprejjion,  8 5. 

Ex/iccation , 86.  Of  herbs  and 
flowers,  97.  Of  fquilla,  102. 

ExtraBion , 77,  78. 

ExtraS ton  uf  pulps,  JOO.  Of 
mucilage,  107. 

ExtraSs  and  re  fins,  128  — 151. 

3 K a 


F. 

Farina , n°  42, 

Fennel  feeds,  cffcntial  oil  of, 
186.  Water,  325. 

Fenugreek , plaftcr  of,  632. 

Fermentation , 9.  Different 

ftages  of,  10,  IV*  Vinous, 
produft  of,  14,  15.  Ace- 
tous, 16,  17.  Putrcfaftive, 
18,  19. 

Fetid  tiufturc,  425.  Pills, 
5K4.  Plafter,  618. 

Filings  of  iron  purified,  104- 

Fire,  application  of,  important 
in  pharmaceutical  apparatus, 

5?-  . 

Fixed  air,  nature  of,  54. 

Flowers  and  herbs,  drying  of, 

• 97.  Of  benzoin,  2 08.  Of 
ainc,  315. 

Fluids,  meafure;  of  the  weights 
of,  table  of,  70. 

Flies , tinfture  of  Spaniffi,  429* 
Plafter  of,  615.  Ointment 
of,  640.  Cerate  of,  671. 

Fomentation , dccoftion  for^j77* 

FoffUc.  tar,  oil  of,  173.  Ftxed 
loflile  alkaline  fait  purified, 
220. 

Frattitnrenfe  plafter,  626. 

Fumigation  powder,  554. 

Furnaces, 58,59.  60,61,62,  63. 

Fufion,  88. 

G. 

Galbanvm,  tinfture  of,  445. 

Gamboge  pills,  585. 

Garlic,  fyrup  of,  515.  Oxy- 
mel  of,  517. 

Gentian , compound  tinfture  of, 
446.  Extraft  of,  134.  Com- 
pound infufion  of,  392. 

Ginger,  fyrup  of,  5 1 2. 

Glafs  veffds,  65.  Coated,  66» 
Of  antimony,  266.  Ccratcd 
glafs  of  ditto,  367. 

Glauber,  cathartic  fait  of,  232. 

Gaainum,  elixir  of,  447. 

Gum , 37.  Ammoniac  um,  pu- 
rification of,  95.  Pills,  575. 
Plaftcr,  621. 

Gum  a rabic,  mucilage  of,  389. 

Gum-kino,  liafture  of,  451. 

Gum-rcfin,  38. 

Gum-tvagacantb,  mucilage  of, 
S9°* 

Gum-guaiacum,  tinfture  of, 
448. 

Gums , eleftuary  for  the,  596. 

H. 

Hamorrhoidcl  ointment,  664. 

Hartjhom , burning  of,  96* 
Volatile  liquor,  fait  and  oil 
of,  227.  Dccoftion  of,  373. 

Hellebore,  dccoftion  of,  379* 
Tinfture  of  black,  449.  Do» 
of 
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44+ 

of  White,  466.  Ointment  of 
white,  6+6. 

Hemlock,  infpKTaited  juice  of, 
n°  i^.  Plidlcv,  63c. 

He  filar.'  plsftcr,  6$  j. 

Mrpar.  See  Sul/hnr,  See. 
Herbs  ap.d  lowers,  drying  of, 
97* 

Hips,  conferve  of,  i ij. 

Hogs  lard  and  mutton  fact, 
preparation  of,  Oint- 

ment of,  636. 

Honey  1 1 the  purifying  of,  oS. 

Medicated,  $20— $29. 
Horfe  rad  th,  compound  fpirit 
of,  564. 

Horns, rc&ified  oil  of,  r?7- 
Hydrogenc,  19. 
ffyojcysmus,  oil  of,  1^6,  * 

Hyjfop  water,  343. 


P H A R 


Preparations  of,  374—383. 
Wine  of,  412.  Tin&nre  of. 


Puro,  213.  Lime  with,  iif. 
Vitriolattd,  328,  Ac  eta  ted 


234-  Tc: tari/ed,  238. 
Keratts  mineral,  269. 

L 


Jalopy  cxtrr.fl  of,  142.  Tine* 
hire  of.  Ago.  Com  pound 


powder  of,  $4>>»  Pill*,  $77- 

Jamaica  pepper,  eflcntial  oil 
of,  160.  172.  Spirituous 
water  of,  362. 

Japonic  tincture,  43;.  Elec* 
tuary  or  confeftion,  594. 

Infants , powder  for,  $££. 

Jnfujions  and  dcco&ionf, 
371—407. 

jafpi/fateJ  juLes,  123—128. 

Ipecacuanha , wine  or  tinilurc 
of,  41  Compound  pow- 
dcr  of,  339. 

Irony  parifieJ  filings  of,  104. 
Ruft  of,  prepared,  10$. 
Scales  of,  purified,  ic6. 


I.ac,  tinfture  of,  476. 

Ijulanum  ptaftcr1,  6»Q. 
l.arj,  hog’s,  an  ! muiton-fuct, 
preparation  of,  94.  Oint- 
ment of,  636. 

Laudanum,  I quid,  43  3. 
Lavender , eflcntial  oil  <if,  1 $Q. 
Ditto  of  the  flowering  toes 
of,  tfa.  Ditto  of  flowers, 
163.'  Simple  fpirit  cf.  f 38. 
Compound  tincture  of  spirit 
or,  4?> 

Laurel  ointment,  663. 

Lead,  prep  rations  or,  305 — 
3 > 1.  Vinegar  of,  402. 
Troches  of  red,  367. 

Leaves  of  wood-forte),  corfervc 
of,  icq.  Of  fpearmint, con- 
ferve  of,  113. 

Lemon  -juice,  fvrup  of,  $02. 
Z^m?n/,infpifratedjui.‘eof,l  27. 
Eff.nce  aft  tSi.  kecl-wa- 


*«r»  nil 

Lenient  Unant,  fcn. 


443.  Filing*  prepared.  2 76. 

Juice',  compound,  of  fctirvy- 
grafs,  122.  iufpiflatcd  of 
the  elder-berry,  124.  Dit- 
to of  wolfs-banc,  125.  Dit- 
to of  hemlock,  ixfL  Ditto 
of  black  currants  and  lemons, 
1*7. 

Juices , exprtflion  of,  84.  Na- 
ture of,  and  way  of  ob- 
taining* m.  lnfpiflatefl, 
122 — 128. 

Julep  acid,  490.  -&ther,  43 1. 
Amber,  49  3 • Saline  mix- 
ture, or  julep,  403. 

Julj-tiourzTy  fytup  of,  dome  of, 
498* 

Justiper-lxrrj,  cffcnti&l  oil  of, 
l $9,  160,  169.  Compound 
fpirit  of,  or  compound  juni- 
per-water, ^7- 

Kali,  prepared,  21 Q,  Water 
of,  2x2.  Ditto  of  pure,  2 1 3. 


Lenitive  ele&uary,  593. 

Lejy  c.uftic,  2 1 4« 
litly-ol  the-r^ilcy  water,  HL 
Lime  with  pure  kali,  317. 
Lime- water,  39$. 

Lindas,  Icuieot,  6 so. 

Liniment iy  anodyne,  470.  Sa- 
ponaceous, 471 . And  oint- 
ments, 635—669. 

Lip-i al vc,  67*7. 

Liquorice , refined,  150.  Tro- 
ches of,  $62. 

Litharge,  a ct  rated  water  of,  3 10. 
Compound  ditto,  6iq.  Fla- 
tter, 620-  Ditto  with  gum, 
621.  Ditto  with  qoickfil- 
vfr,  622.  Ditto  with  re  ho, 
623.  Cerate  of,  673. 
Logwood,  extract  of,  137. 
Long  dtgeftion,  on  extracts  by, 

HL- 

Lunar  cauftic,  273.  Pills,  173. 
M.  ^ 

Mace,  expreffed  oil  of,  154. 

Eflcntial  ditto,  iM> 
Mad-dog,  powder  to  prevent 
the  poifon  of  the  Lite,  550. 
Magnrfia,  248 — 250.  Troches, 
of,  £66.  * 

Manna,  elefluary  of,  597. 
Marjoram , eUcntial  oil  of,  189. 
MarjhmaOtywsy  deco&ion  of, 

21h  sTrBP  af<  . 
Maniqlf\oute.n,2mi<;.  iEthiops, 
281. 


M A c Y. 

Meadow  faff  ran,  ox  y met  of, 

n m. 

Mca fares  in  pharmacy,  60.  Ta- 
ble of  the  weights  ot^ diffe- 
rent fluid  ones,  70. 
Meconium,  fyntpof,  $93. 
Medicat'd  wine*,  4C7 — 419. 
Water*,  606 — 613.  Honeys, 
$ to—  $ 29. 

MelampoJium,  t<nflure  of,  449. 
Mcnjlrua , fSriticipal,  for  folu- 
taon,  jh  8tc 

Mercury,  prcp.ii  at  ions  of,  283 
— K $.  Pills  of  the  corrcriivc 
fnbluaaee  of,  $86. 

Mercurial  pills,  $76.  Or  blue 
piaftcr,  622. 

Metallic  ktbftancc*  JifTolved  by 
acids,  2j. 

Metals,  $ 2. 

Mill,  fnk  or  fngar  of,  244. 
Almond,  48a.  Ammonia- 
cum,  484- 

Milliptdsy  preparation  of,  97. 
Conferve  of,  119.  Wineofi 

Mi  frier  crus , fpirit  of,  237. 
Minerals,  49.  Mineral  earths, 
$ r.  Mineral  kermes.  269. 
Mineral  folution  of  arfeme, 


494. 

Mtnium. 


Ihdis. 

Sdrer,*7l.  Red  qiiict&iwr, 
295.  Ointment  of  on»ck- 
fimrr,  648. 

Nitre , purified,  733.  Viaooi 
acid,  or  -dtfldficd  (pun  of, 
3S7-  Troches  of,  564. 

Nit’ on*  acid,  1 97.  Weak,  i^f. 
Ether,  fpirit  of,  351.  Pew. 
dcr,  +56.  Electuary,  $v8. 
Nutmeg*,  cffeotial  oil  of,  jpo. 
Spirit  o'",  or  fpintuoiu  sal* 
meg-water,  361. 

Nux  vomica,  tioAuxt  of,  477, 
O. 

Odorous  principle  of  vegetable^ 

45* 

Od  of  almonds,  143.  Of  hart- 
(horn,  > 2?. 

Oils,  grofs  29.  Elios  tial,  31, 


32,  33.  Uf  vegetaWes, rec- 
t ilio t spirit  of  wine  1 rata- 


Sec  Lead,  8c c. 

Mint,  garden,  effcotial  oil  of 
rhe  herbs  of,  i6q.  Ditto  of 
leaves  of  common,  16$. 

A Tfthridate,  605. 

Mixture,  falme  or  julep,  493. 
Mixtures  of  various  kinds,  479 
—495- 

Mucilage,  extrdftion  of,  103. 
Of  flarch,  388.  Of  gum- 
arabic,  3^9.  Ptafter  of,  633. 
Of  gum  tragacantb,  390.  Q£ 
quince  feed,  391. 

Mulberry  juice,  fyrup  of,  502. 
Aluriaitd  antimony,  258. 
Quick6lver,  289.  MilJ  mu- 
viated  ditto,  294. 

Muriatic  acid,  199 
Muji,  t mature  of,  453.  Mix.- 
ture  of,  481. 

Muji  or d cataplafro.  of,  68 1. 
Mutton  fuet  and  hog’s  lard,  prr- 
j» a ration  of,  £0. 

Myrrh , gummy  e atm  A of,  145. 
Tinfturt  of,  434.  Com- 
pound powder  of,  $41.  Fills 
of  aloes  with,  $72. 

N. 

Natron,  4$.  Prepared,  21 9. 
VitnoUted,  23J.  Tartari- 
xcd,  340. 

Night -JbaJf,  pi  after  of  deadly, 

628. 

Nitrated  calx  of  antimony,  256. 


ffrunni  for,  Of  the  nr 
nerai  kingdom,  49.  Diflek 
various  Inbflances,  Dit 
folved  by  alkaliac  lixiwi,  ^ 
ExprcflcJ,  &c-  l$t  — l$l>. 
Eflcntial,  dec.  1 $8 — icf- 
Salt  and  oil  of  amber,  17S- 

Ointments  and  liniments,  635— 

669. 

Olives,  expreffed  oil  of,  154. 
Oniou  ointment,  668. 

Opiate  powder,  $42. 

Opium , purified.  1 44.  Extnfi 
of,  prep  *red  by  long  digr- 


ft  ion,  145.  Tincture  ol,  45$. 
phorat 


Camphorated  tinware  of, 
4$ 6.  Pills,  $79.  Confec- 
tion of,  6c 4. 

Otwayr-pecl,  confcrve  of  the 
yellow  rind  of  that  of  Se- 
ville. 112.  Water,  332,365. 
Tin  flu  re  of,  439.  Syrup  of, 
£00.  -5 

Orange-  Heins,  eflcntial  oil  of, 
182. 

Originum,  eflcntial  oil  of,  159- 
Ditto  of  leaves  of,  tft6. 

Oxymel  of  veniegrifc,  523.  Of 
meadow  faffron,  524.  Of 
fg uills,  $g$.  Simple,  $26. 
Of  garlic,  927.  Poaoral, 

p 

Pabulum  of  vegetables,  4. 


Pacific  pills,  $79. 

Palm,  exp  re  fled  oil  of,  * 54- 


P /mace a of  antimony,  270- 
Paregoric  elixir,  4ft. 

Pebhrat  oxymel,  White 
troches,  $6i.  Black  ditto, 
56a.  Trachea  with  opts*  1 
563- 

Pennyroyal, eflcntial  oil  of»  j59 

JKtti 
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Ditto  oflewret  oT,  t&j.  Wa- 
ter* 329.  Spirit 
Peppermint,  c£e  n t u I oil  of,  139* 

1 DO-  Ditto  of  leave*,  164. 
W ter,  326.  Spirit  of,  or 
fpiritaotw  wafer,  330. 

Peru,  tin&urc  of  tbcbailum  of, 
426. 

Peruvian  bark,  extm&  of,  138, 
140.  Ditto  with  r«Un,  1 39. 
Dccocfion  oi,  373^  ln*u- 
fiun  of,  4 Q4.  Tin  A ore  W, 
440-  Compound  ditto,  441. 
Purging  powder,  $57. 
P&arwMty  Achatd,  i.  Objefts 
of*  2L 

Ptils,  limar,  27  3.  Of  various 
kinds,  and  gcrcrol  rules  for 
making*  ffir?*?0; 

Pnasntu,  or  sll-foicr,  tpirit  of, 
362  j or  fpiritiwus  Jamaica 
pepper  water,  ibul. 

Pt  ch,  plxfterof  Burgundy,  624. 
Platter,  634- 

P.jeti,  differ  io  the ; d iff,- rent 
periods  of  their  growth,  tL 
Different  part  of  the  fame 
plant  of  different  qualities,  J. 
PU/Urt,  £11— 635. 

Roppy,  fyrup  of  white,  303. 
Ditto  of  red,  504. 

23. 

P vmder,  amimoniai*  260  Afh- 
co loured  of  mercury,  287. 

P readers,  manner  of  making* 
and  various  kinds  of,  529 — 

560. 

Pv&dered  tin,  3L2< 
PrnijHlati'M,  8 la 
Preparation*) f fubftances  not  fo- 
Inble  in  water,  90,  8tc.  Of 
hog^.  I-  rri  and  mutton-farty 
V4.  Of  millipctU,  99- 
Pr'f+rrJ  antimony,  Ca- 

Inmiw.qa.  Chalk,  93.  Rull 

orOiavi nt>of  iron,  105.  K:  li, 

,10.  Nation,  7 19.  Am- 
monia, an. 

tnfi,  ufe  of,  in  * xpix  fling  jui- 

8j- 

Pklpt  extraction,  1QQ, 
farymy  Ptruman  powder,  557. 
r-*tj  utror.  of  gum  ammoniac* 
Of  hooey,  98.  Offlo- 
R>,  let-  - Of  alum,  I4»' 
Pvrijtul  filing*  of  iron,  1C*. 
Scales  of  iron,  tc6.  Opium, 
144.  Filed  foHile  alkaline 
fait,  m Nitre,  ayq-  Sal 
ammoniac,  >47* 

PtiT'faant  ferrneutatioa 

SyiJJta,  tioAurc  of,  47  (• 


18. 


S£uhkjtfvrry  purified,  084- 
ectated,  285.  Calcined, 


A- 

186. 


T H A Tt 

With  chalk,  288.  Mori.-rted, 
289.  Mild  rnurtated,  294. 
Red  nitrated,  293.  White 
calx  of,  297  With  fulphur* 
209.  Red  fulph  urate  d*  tot. 
Variolated*  3c  2.  Sytup  of, 
3 19.  Piles,  57 6.  Ointment 
ot  the  white  calx  of,  638. 
Stronger  ditto,  647.  Weak- 
er  ditto,  ibid ; or  blue  oint- 
ment Hid.  Ointment  of  ni- 
trated, 648. 

Qrm< e-fed,  mucilage  of,  391. 

R. 

Rnfplerry  juice,  fyrup  of,  302. 

Riliified  fpirit  of  wine,  a mcn- 
llruuai  for  effential  oils  and 
refir.s  of  vegetables*  73.  On 
cxtra&s  with,  1 3 V.  Oil 

of  turpentine,  173.  Oil 

of  hoi  ns,  177.  OU  of 
amber,  » 79. 

Rtd  nitrated  quickfdvcr,  293. 
Corrofivc  or  precipitated  mer- 
cury, 296.  Lead,  306.  Pop- 
py  fyrup,  504. 

Refined  liquorice,  1 go. 

Refin* , 36.  Extras,  See.  1 28 
— 151.  Refinous  fubttan- 
ces  diffolved  by  alkaline  lix- 
ivia, 76.  Extrail  of  Peru- 
vian bark  with,  1 39.  Oi  tu- 
rnout of  yellow,  630.  Cerate 
of  ditto,  674. 

Rhodium,  effential  oil  of,  1 %7V 

/2/irtW4»infufioiiof,  3Q7.  Wine 
of,  41  3.  Various  tin&urei 
of,  437.  Elixir  of*  438. 

Roe  he/  fait,  237. 

Rob,  or  infpiiiated  juice  of  el- 
der berries,  1 24. 

Rofes,  rnfufion  of,  396.  Cotv. 
ferve  of  the  bu-W  of  red, 
in.  Vitrinlated  con  ferve 
bf,  1 2q.  Tin&ure  of,  396. 
Vinegar  of,  401..  Syrup  of 
jmlc*  303.  Of  dry,  30 6. 
Honey  olTj  21.  Water,  330. 

Rofrmary.  effenrial  oil  of,  1 39. 
Ditto  of  tops  of,  160,  168. 
Spirit  of,  363, 

Rue,  effential  oil  of,  191.  Wa- 
ter* 34J: 

Rufus  pill%  372. 

Rdf  of  iron,  prepared,  103. 
276. 

S. 

So/fron,  tinfhrre  of,  442.  Sy- 
rup of,  30 1.  Oxymel  of 
meadow,  324. 

Sage  water,  3 4 u. 

Sal  ammoniac,  223.  Spi- 

rit of,  22a.  Ditto  with 
quicklime,  226. 

Saline  mixture  or  julep,  493. 

Salt  and  oil  of  iunbt r,  178, 


M A C Y. 

206.  Purified  ditto  of  am- 
ber, 207.  Of  tartat,  209. 
Fixed  vegetable  alkaline, 
21  La  Fixed  tolfilc  alkdized, 
purified,  .220.  Of  harts- 
horn, 227.  Of  many  vr- 
. tues,  13c.  Cathartic  of  GUu- 
ber,  232.  Rochet,  241.  Or 
fugar  of  milk,  244.  Of 
forscl,  245.  Acid  of  bo- 
rax, 2 46  Ammonite,  pu- 
L rified,  247.  Of  filver,  272. 

Or  fteel,  279,  dec. 

Sails,  and  Jaiine  preparations 
cf  vegetables,  p.  272,  n®  32* 
40.  4 T.  Alkaline,  <-.«.Tolve3 
by  acids,  7£.  Chaptet  on, 


See.  196  —2x8. 

. 1,672: 
Sap  ot  vegetables,  2 3* 


Salve  for  lips. 


Sapphire  coloured  water,  60I). 

Saponaceous  brifam  or  linimeut, 
471.  Platter,  623. 

Sarfaparilla,  dreoftion  of,  384. 
Compound  ditto,  3 S3. 

Sajdfras  root,  cffcatial  oil  of, 
139.  and  170. 

Saturnine  ointment,  64.3. 

Savin,  effential  nil  of,  i6q.  Dit- 
to of  leaves  of,  171.  Water, 
344.  Compound  t injure  of, 
459- 

S'iwry,  effential  oil  of,  192. 

Scales  of  irou  purified,  1 q6. 

Scanmotty,  compound  powder 
of,  $43-  Ditto  with  sdota, 
344.  Dido  with  calomel, 
34  3.  Elc6tuary  of,  392. 

Scurvy-graft,  fpirit  of,  367. 

Sebaceous  matter,  30. 

Sincka,  decoction  of,  386. 

Senna,  extract  of,  1 4 f.  Simple 
infufion  of,  TarUrizcd 
ditto,  394.  Infulion  of  ta- 
m.irinds  with, 39  3.  Tincture 
cf,  462.  Compound  powder 
of,  346.  Ele&uary  of,  393. 

Seville  n range- ped,  con  ferve  of 
the  yellow  rind  of,  1 12. 

Sharings  of  rufl  of  iron,  prepa- 
red, 103. 

Silver , preparations  of,  271— 

Simple  ointment,  636.  Lini- 
ment, 633.  Cerate,  670. 

S/oet,  con  ferve  'of,  111S. 

Snalc-root,  tin^urc  r,f,  463. 

Soap  pills,  388.  Plafttr,  6t£. 
l>iniment,^39.  Cerate,  673. 

Seda , 2j.  Vitriolated,  23a. 
I’artanT^d,  241. 

Solids,  fublimation  of,  84. 

Solution , in  the  humid  and  dry> 
way,  yi*  Principal  men- 
ftrua  for,  J2.  Simple  mer- 
curial,  3c  4,  Mineral  of  ai* 
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feme,  494. 

Soot,  tin&UTe  of,  444. 

Sorrel,  fait  of,  243! 

Sfanijb  flies,  t injure  of,  429. 
Platter  of,  613.  Ointment 
of,  640,  Cerate  of,  671. 
Spta'mint,  t onferve  of  the  leaves 
of,  1 14-^  Effential  oil  of* 

1 39«  Water,  327.  Spirit 
of,  360. 

Spermaceti , ointment  of,  631. 

Cerate  of,  676. 

Spi  ett,  aromatic,  333. 

Spirit  of  wine  remitted,  a men- 
flrunm  for  effential  oils  or  re- 
fills of  vegetables,  2$.  Oja 
extradta  with,  13a  On  ex- 
trsd*  with  *nd  water,  131. 
Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  224^ 
Ditto  with  quicklime,  226.. 
Of  Mindercriw,  237.  Cam* 
phorated  of Vine,  41%  Com* 
pound  of  vitriolic  ether,  483- 
Ditto  of  ammo  iia,48/>.  8oc» 
cinitcd  ditto  ot  ftmmonia*. 
4^7-  Volatile  aromatic,  Rc. 

4 8S.  Camphorated,  486. 
Spirits,  ditlilled,  347—371. 
Sponge,  burning  of,  io2~  Pow- 
dfT»  iW 

Squills , drying  of,  101.  Con* 
ferve  oF,  1 i_2*  Vinegvr  of, 
399-  Wine  of,  4jj.  Tine* 


ture  of,  460,  Syrup  of,  307. 

~ tymell 

lb,  380. 

Starch,  rrucila.>e  of, 


Honey  of,  322.  Oxymel 
of,  323.  Pills,  380. 

“ 38«. 
Troches  of,  3 6i. 

Steel,  fait  of,  279. 

Stern  italory  or  cephalic  pow- 
der,  334. 

Sticking  pi  ifler,  62  3. 

Stomachic  elixir,  446.  PiTa,  gflr.  - 

Stern*,  purification  of,  103. 
Fills,  389.  Ointment  of, 667. 

Stranrberry  water,  339. 

Strengthening  pLtter^olT. 

Styptic  f owder,  547. 

Sublimate  corrofire  of  mercury*. 
29~.  Solution  of  it,  291. 
Kill*  of,  386. 

Sublimation , 84. 

Subfi oners  not  f oluble  in  water* 
preparation  of,  90,  &c. 

Suit,  mutton  and  hog’s  laid*, 
preparation  of,  94. 

Sudor  fc  powder,  3 39. 

Sugar,  or  faltttf  milk,  244  } or 
fak  of  lend,  309. 

Sulphur  diffolved  by  alkaline  li- 
xivia, 2^  Pevpantions  of* 
2 to,  See.  Precipitated  of: 
anti  irony,  261.  Golden  of 
antitr-rvaT,  262.  With  quick- 
filver,  299.  Troches  of^ 
Orntmect,  633. 

Swedli 
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Sweet  mercury,  n»  203- 

Syrup,  fimple  or  common,  308. 

Syrup/  of  various  forts,  495 — 

<20. 

T; 

Valle  of  affinities,  p.  *90 — 
2Q4-  Of  the  weights  of  fome 
fluid  meafurre,  n°  20.  Of 
quantity  of  efiential  oil  oh* 
tained  from  various  vegeta- 
kles,  193.  p.  ^31,  &c.  Of 
quantity  of  opium  and  mer- 
cury in  thedifferent  compofi- 
tions  of  the  London  and  E- 
dinburgh  colleges,  683. 

7<snuzrfW/,infufionof,with  fen- 
na,  39  J. 

Tanfy,  effential  cil  of,  193. , 

Tar,  oil  of  foffile,  173  Pills, 
387.  Ointment,  649. 

7tfr-watcr,  40$. 

Tartar,  crynallised  tcid  of, 
303.  Dirt  1 Sled  ditto  of,  1C4. 
Salt  of,  2:  9.  Vitriolated, 
319.  Regenerated,  23$. 
Soluble,  2 IQ.  Emetic,  264. 
Antimonial  wine  of,  41  L 

Tartarnud  kali,  238.  Vege- 
table fined  alkali,  239  Na- 
tron, 240.  Soda,  24t.  An- 
timony, 263.  Iron,  277. 
Antimony,  w me  of,  411. 

Terebentbinate  cl  Aviary,  590. 

Thebaic  powdrr,  558.  Pills, 
379.  ElcAuary,  604. 

Tbertaca  of  A nd romachus,  60 $ . 

Tm,  preparations  of,  31 1— - 
314.  ElcAuary,  39f. 

TmBvre,  facred  or  aloe  tic  wine, 
.408  ; or  wine  of  ipccaciun- 

WILL  # . 

TsnOurss  of  various  kinds,  419 

—479. 
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Tobacco  wiae,n°4i6.  Ointment 
of, 

Tohs,  t injure  of  the  balfam  of, 
427.  Syrup  of  ditto,  tip, 

Tragatmttb,  compound  pow- 
der, £^8. 

Traumatic  bnlfam,  428.  . 

Treacle,  Venice,  633. 

Troche t,  tulcs  for  making,  and 
various  kinds  of,  560— 369. 

Troy  weight, 

Turlith  mineral,  303. 

Turpentine , oil  of,  1 74.  Rec- 
tified ditto,  175. 

Tatty  ointment,  ^>34. 

V. 

Valerian , tinAure  of,  464.  Vo- 
latile ditto,  4^3. 

V egeiahles ; analogy  between 
them  and  animals  ^ Pa- 
bulum of,  Influence  of 
foil,  climateTlight,  and  heat 
upon,  3.  Obnoxious  to  dif- 
cafe  ancf  death,  8*  ProduA 
of,  by  vinous  fermentation, 
14,  i C.  By  acetous  fer- 
mentation, 16,  \j_.  By 

putrefaction,  18,  19.  By 
fire,  20—42.  Sap  of,  28. 
Grofs  oil*  of,  2£*  Ef- 
fential  oils  of.  31.  Seba- 
ceum matter  ofTjO.  Na- 
ture of  the  colouring  mat- 
ter of,  43.  Practical  obfer. 
rations  on, 4 4.  Earths  of,  31. 

Vegetable  alkali,  24.  Fixed 
vegetable  alkaline  fait,  111. 

Venice  treacle, 

Veratrum , tinAure  of,  466. 

VerJ/friJi9  oxynr.el  of,  323. 
Ointment  of,  63 7. 

Vejfelt,  glafs,  naked  and  coat- 
ed, 6%,  &£i  Cautions  with 


M A C Y. 

refpeA  to  tbe  matterof  other 
veflels,  ni  67. 

Vinegar , 1^.  Diftilled,  200. 

# Concentrated,  201.-  Of 
Squills,  399.  Aromatic, 
400.  Of  rofet,  4QI-  Of 
lead,  402.  Of  coichtcon, 
403.  Syrup  of,  496. 

Vineas  fcrmint.ition,  ul.  Pro- 
du & of  14,  !_£.  Acid  of 
nitre,  331.  Spirit  of  fal- 
ammoniac,  352. 

Violet fyrup  of,  311. 

VitriJieJ  antimony,  263. 

Vitriol  of  iron,  279.  Colco- 
thar  of,  18a.  White,  3 1 6. 
Dulcified  fpirit  of,  349.  A- 
cid  elixir  of,  467.  Sweet 
ditto.  468. 

Vitrolated  conferve  of  rofe3, 
t22.  Kali,  22B.  Tartar, 
229.  Natron,  231.  Soda, 
232.  Purified  zinc,  water 
of  — zinc  with  camphor, 
dll* 

Vitriolic  acid,  weak,  iQfi.  Ether 
fpirit  of,  J49.  Acid,  vi 
nous,  ib.  Ether,  or  ethereal 
liquor,  330.  Elixir  of  aloes, 
423.  Ether,  compound  fpi- 
rit  of,  483.  Water,  6» 2. 

Ulcerated  cancer,  ointment  for, 
(<f>  1. 

Volatile  fal  ammoniac,  223. 

t Liquor,  fait,  and  oil  of 
hartfhoni,  2 27.  Elixir  of 
guaia-.-um,  448. 

Vomica , nux,  tinAure  of,  477. 
W. 

Waters , fimple  diftilled,  3 1 Q— 
347.  Medicated,  606—613. 

Water , a principal  menftruum 
in  pharmacy,  £2.  SublUu- 


Index; 

CCS  not  folable  in  prepara- 
tion of,  n°  dec  Extracts 
with,  128.  And  rules  foi 
making  extracts  with,  1 24, 
Aerated,  203.  Of  kSj 
2JJL  Of  pure  ditto,  213. 
Of  ammonia,  222.  Oi  pare 
ammonia,  223.  Of  aceu* 
ted  litharge,  310. 

Wax , oil  of,  194.  PUftrr, 
616.  Ointment,  642 

Weights,  two  kinds  of,  ufed,  6?. 
Table  of  the  weights  ofdif- 
ferent  fluid  meafures,  70. 

White  precipitate  of  mercury, 
298.  Vitriol,  316.  Lily- 
water,  341.  Poppy,  fyrup 
of,  503.  Ointment,  644. 

Wine , various  kinds  of,  13. 
Rectified  fpirit  of,  a men- 
firuuni  for  eflfential  oils  or  re* 
fins  of  vegetables,  73.  Oil  of, 
180-  Medicated, 407— 419. 

Camphorated  fpirit  of,  ^6j7 

Wolfsbane,  inlpiffatcd  juice  sf, 

Wood forrel,  conferve  of  tie 
leaves  of,  108. 

Woo  ls,  decoAion  of,  383. 

Wormwood,  conferve  of  the 
tops  of  fea,  110.  Extract 
of,  146-  EfTcntial  oil  of, 
181.  Tin  A u re  of,  410. 

V. 

Yellow  ointment,  648.  Rjn, 
ointment  of,  633.  Cerate 
of  ditto,  674. 

Zedoary  wine,  418. 

Zinc,  preparations  of,  and  cop- 
per, 314  — ^19.  Waterof.  vi. 
triolated,  with  camphor, 6 1 r. 
Ointment  of  the  calx  of, 639. 
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Pharni.  PHAROS,  (Homer,  Strabo,  &&)>  a fraall  oblong 
ifland,  adjoining  to  the  continent  of  Egypt,  over- 
agiinft  Alexandria.  On  this  ifland  flood  a co^nominal 
light-tower,  of  four  fidts,  each  fide  a ftadium  in  length ; 
and  the  tower  fo  high  as  to  be  feen  ico  miles  off.  Some 
aHnm,  each  of  its  four  corners  refted  on  a large  fca- 
crab  of  glafs  or  of  hard  tranfparent  ftone  of  Ethiopia 
or  Memphis.  Others  imagine  the  crabs  were  only 
added  externally  to  the  bafe  by  way  of  ornament,  or 
as  emblematical  of  its  fitustion  and  ufe.  The  architect 
was  Softratcs  tbe  Cnidian,  as  appears  by  an  infeription 
on  the  tower,  under  Ptolemy  Phikdelphus,  who  laid 
out  800  talents  upon  it.  On  account  of  the  port  of 
Alexandria,  the  entrance  to  which  was  difficult  and 
dangerous,  the  Pharos  was  called  the  ley  of  the  Egyp- 
tian fea,  or  even  of  Egypt  itfelf  (Lucan) : and  Pharos, 
from  being  a proper  name,  is  become  an  appellative  to 
denote  all  light  houfes. 


P H A 

Pharos,  or  Phare,  a light-houfe ; a pile  raifed  near  Plurcw 
a port,  where  fire  is  kept  buruinR  in  the  night,  to ' » 

guide  and  dircA  veflels  near  at  hand.  The  pharos  of 
Alexandria,  built  in  the  ifland  of  Pharos,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  was  anciently  very  famous,  inforouch  as  to 
communicate  its  name  to  all  the  reft.  This  moft  mag- 
nificent tower  confiftcd  of  feveral  dories  and  galleries,  , 
with  a lantern  at  top,  in  which  a light  being  conti- 
nually burning,  might  be  feen  for  many  leagues  at  fea, 
and  along  the  coalt.  It  was  accounted  one  of  the 
feven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  built  by  the  famed 
architcA  Softratcs,  a native  of  Cnidos,  or,  according 
to  fome,  by  Dciphanes,  the  father  of  Softratcs  ; and 
coft  Ptolemy  Phihdctphus  8co  talents.  The  feveral 
ftories  were  adorned  with  columns,  balluflrades,  galle- 
ries of  the  fineft  marble  and  workmanfltip  ; to  which 
fome  aid,  that  the  architect  had  contrived  to  fallen 
fomc  lookiog-glaflcs  £0  artificially  againft  the  higheft  - 

galleries, 
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fkwf,  gilleriea,  that  out  could  fee  in  them  aH  the  (hipi  that  enemy  kept  the'r  rinks,  eeptfling  quietly  the  figml  PkarMla. 

fcukd  on  the  fea  for  a great  way.  Inftcad  of  which  of  battle,  and  on  the  central  y how  impatient  and  un- <~~J 

L ’ noble  ftru&uit,  one  fees  now  only  a kind  of  irregular  fiend,  his  own  men  were,  running  up  and  down  in 
cafile,  without  ditchca  or  outworks  of  any  ttrmgth,  the  great  difordet  for  want  of  eaperience,  he  began  to  be 
whole  being  accommodated  to  the  inequality  of  the  afraid  left  his  ranks  Ihould  be  hroktn  upon  the  firll 

S round  on  which  it  ftandi,  and  which  it  ftems  ia  no  onfett  and  therefore  commanded  the  foot  in  the  front 
ighcr  than  that  which  it  Ihould  command.  Out  of  to  keep  their  ground,  ai  d quietly  mit  for  the  eneme. 
the  midft  of  this  clumfy  building  rites  a tower,  which  The  two  armies,  though  within  reach  of  etch  other, 
fetres  for  a light-houfe,  but  which  hath  nothing  of  the  kept  a mournful  fiJcnce  ; but  at  length  the  trumpet! 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  old  one.  The  Colofliu  of  founded  the  charge,  and  Cafar’a  ninsv  advanced  in 


Rhode*  alfo  ferved  as  a pharos.  good  order  to  begin  the  attack,  being  encouraged  by 

PH  A R PAR,  or  Phaiphar,  is  one  of  the  rivers  the  example  of  one  Caiui  Cnftinu*,  a centurion,  who 
of  Damafcus,  or  rather  it  is  an  arm  of  the  Darrady  or  at  the  head  of  no  men  threw  lumfclf  upon  tl.e  ene- 
Chryfoirhoas,  which  waters  the  city  of  Damafcus  and  ray's  firft  line  with  incredible  fury.  Tim  he  did  to 
the  country  about  it  (2  Kiugs  v.  12.)  “ Arc  not  Aba-  acquit  himfelf  of  a promife  he  had  folcmnly  made  to 
naand  Pharpsr,  rivers  of  DanuCus,  better  than  all  Cxlar,  who,  meeting  hm  as  he  wav  going  out  of  his 
the  waters  of  Ifrael?”  The  river  of  Damafcus  has  its  tent  in  the  morning-,  sliced  him,  afici  fume  difeourfe, 
fountain  in  the  mountains  of  I.ibanus.  At  its  approa.h  IV hat  hit  opinion  tv  at  touching  the  event  of  tbf  battle ? 
to  the  *.itv  it  is  divided  into  three  arms,  one  of  To  which  he,  flrrtrliing  out  his  ban  !,  replied  aloud, 
which  pallet  through  Dam.  feus.  The  other  two  7 Line  ii  the  viSory,  Cat.tr ; th-m  fla  t ghrioujly  conquer, 
water  the  gardens  round  about,  and  then  reuniting,  and  I myftlf  thu  day  tv  U be  the  fuh'trd  oj  thy  pr.iije 
they  loft  themfetves  at  four  or  five  leagues  from  the  either  dead  or  alive.  In  purfoance  of  this  promife  he 
city,  towards  the  north.  See  MauaJulli  Travels  broke  out  of  hia  rank  as  loon  as  the  trumpet  founded  j 
from  AUppo  to  Jtrufalem ; fee  alfo  the  articles  Abas  a and,  at  the  head  of  his  ornparty,  ran  in  upon  the 
and  Damascus.  enemy,  and  made  a great  Daughter  of  them  But 

PHARSALIA,  Pmarsalium,  Pharfahu , or  while  he  was  ftill  prtffiig  forward,  forcing  his  way 
Pharfaloty  (arve.  geog  ,,  a town  of  the  Phthiotis,  a through  the  firft  line,  one  of  Pomocy’s  men  ran  him 
dillrict  ot  TlulLly,  near  Phcix  and  LnrilTi,  to  which  in  at  the  mouth  with  fiich  violence,'  that  the  point  of 
lift  place  Pompey  fled  from  the  plains  of  Pbarfulus  ; his  (word  came  out  at  the  hm  ! part  of  hr.*  nc  k. 
watered  by  the  river  Enipeus,  which  falls  into  the  Upon  his  death  Pumpry’t  fnkiicrs  tt><  k conrage,  and 
Apidtmis,  and  both  together  into  the  Peoeus.  Be-  with  great  bravery  flood  the  enemy's  onfet.  While 
tween  Pbaifalus  and  Enipeus,  Pompcy  drew  up  his  men  the  foot,  were  thui*  fharply  cn  a;*ed  in  the  centre, 
at  the  fatal  battle  of  Pharfalia.  Pompey's  horfe  in  the  left  wing  marched  up  .onli- 

In  this  battle,  the  advantage  with  refpeft  to  num-  dently  ; and  havi  ig  full  widened  their  rank*;,  with 
ben  was  greatly  on  the  fide  ot  Pompey.  That  gene*  a delign  to  furroond  Cxfar’s  right  wing,  charged  his 
ral  himfelf  was  on  the  left  with  the  two  legions  which  cavalry,  and  forced  thtm  to  eive  ground.  Hereupon 
Cxfar  had  returned  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  C'xfar  ordered  his  hoile  to  retreat  a little,  an:!  give 
war.  Scipio,  Pompey's  father-in-law,  was  in  the  way  to  the  fin  cohorts,  which  lie  had  • oiled  in  the 

centre,  with  the  legions  he  had  biought  from  Syria,  rear  as  a holy  of  referve.  Thefe, . upon  a fi/na! 

and  the  rciofoi cements  font  by  fcvcial  kingi  and  ibtes  given,  comug  up,  charged  the  enemy's  horfe  with 
of  Afia.  The  Cilician  leRiun,  and  iome  cohorts  that  rcfjlution  and  g od  order  which  U peculiar  to 

which  had  ferved  in  Spain,  were  in  the  right,  under  men  who  have  fpent  all  their  livci  in  camps.  They 

the  command  of  Afranius.  As  Pompey’s  right  wing  remembered  their  intlruttion?,  not  ftriking  it  the  legs 
Was  covered  by  tl.e  Enipeus,  he  Arcngthcnrd  the  left  or  thighs  of  the  enemy,  but  aiming  only  .it  their  faces, 
with  his  Hinge  is,  archers,  ar.d  the  7000  Roman  horfe,  i his  unexpected  and  new  mum  r of  fi  (hting  had  the 
on  whom  chiefly  tis  party  founded  tbeir  bopci  of  vie-  defired  effect.  For  the  young  patricians,  whom  C«- 
tory.  The  whole  army  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  far  con  tempt  uoufly  calls  the  pretty  young  datum,  not 
with  very  little  fpaces  between  tliem.  in  conformity  being  able  to  heir  the  thoughts  of  h.ving  their  faces 
to  this  dilptficion,  Cxfar’s  army  was  drawn  up  in  the  deformed  with  fears,  turned  their  backs,  and,  covering 
following  order : The  tenth  legion,  which  had  on  all  their  faces  with  their  hands,  fled  in  the  utmoll  con- 
ecccfions  fignaiized  t.  emfeives  above  all  the  reft,  was  fufion,  leaving  tlie  foot  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy, 
placed  in  the  right  w.n/,  and  the  ninth  in  the  left ; Cxfor’s  men  did  not  purfue  the  fugitives ; but  char- 
but  as  the  latter  had  been  confiderahly  weakened  in  ging  the  foot  of  that  wing,  now  naked  and  no* 
the  action  at  Dyrihachium,  the  eighth  legion  was  guarded,  furrounded  them,  and  cut  mull  of  them  in 
polled  fo  near  it  as  to  be  able  to  fupport  and  rein-  pieces. 

force  it  upon  occafion.  1 he  reft  of  Cxfar’s  forces  filled  Pompey  was  fo  tranfported  with  rage,  in  feeing  the 
up  the  fpace  between  the  two  wings.  Marc  Antony  flower  of  his  forces  thus  put  to  flight  or  cut  in  pie- 
comniandcd  the  let  wing,  Sylla  the  right,  anJ  Cncius  ees,  that  he  left  his  nrmy,  and  retired  flowly  towards 
Domitiua  C.lvmus  the  ma  n body.  As  for  Cxfar,  be.  his  camp,  looking  more  like  a man  diftra&ed  *nd  he- 
pofted  hipifilf  in  the  right  ovir-agaiull  Pompey,  that  fide  himfelf  than  one  who  by  his  exploits  had  ac- 
he might  have  him  always  in  his  fight.  quired  the  name  of  the  Great.  When  he  had  reached 

Thus  was  the  whole  plain  covered,  from  Pharfalia  the  camp,  he  retired  to  his  tent  without  fpeakirig  jl 
to  the  Enipeus,  with  two  armies,  drcflcJ  and  arracJ  word  to  any  ; and  continued  there,  like  one  diftra&ed 
after  the  fame  manner,  and  bearing  the  fame  enfigns,  and  out  of  hi*  fenfes,  till  his  whole  army  was  defeated, 
the  Roman  eagles,  j'ompcy  observing  how  well  the  Cxfar  no  fooner  faw  himfelf  mailer  of  (he  field  than 
% he.- 
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he  ttotrched  to  atuck  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  that 
’ Pompey  might  not  have  time  to  rccolleft  himfelf. 
When  Pompey  wai  informed  that  hia  rival  was  advan 
cing  to  attack  hit  entrenchments,  he  then  firtt  feemed 
'to  have  recovered  his  ienfer,  cni  cried  out,  into 

my  cam ft  too  / He  (aid  no  more : but  immediately  lay- 
ing a file  the  marks  of  hia  dignity,  and  putting  on 
fuch  a garment  as  might  bell  favour  his  flight,  he  dole 
out  at  the  decuman  gate,  and  took  the  road  to  La- 
rifla,  which  city  had  hitherto  fhown  great  attachment 
to  him.  In  the  mean  time  Caefar  began  the  attack 
on  the  enemy’s  camp,  which  was  vigorously  defended 
by  the  cohorts  dumpty  had  left  to  guard  it  j but  they 
were  it  length  forced  to  yield.  Caefar  was  not  a little 
furprifed,  when,  after  having  forced  the  entrench- 
ments, he  found  the  enrmy’s  tents  and  pavilions  rich- 
ly adorned  with  carpets  and  hangings,  their  couches 
ft  rewed  with  flowers,  their  tables  ready  fpmd,  and 
fidebovtrda  fet  out  with  abundance  of  plate,  bowls, 
and  glaflcs,  and  fome  of  them  even  filled  with  wine. 
So  great  was  the  confidence  of  Pompey \ party,  that 
they  made  preparations  before  hand  for  plcafures  to  fie 
enjoyed  after  the  victory,  which  they  thought  certain. 
In  Pompcy’s  tent,  CstLr  found  the  box  in  which  he 
kept  his  letters : but,  with  a moderation  and  magna- 
nimity worthy  of  himfelf,  he  burnt  them  all,  without 
reading  one ; faying,  that  he  had  rather  be  ignorant 
of  crimes,  than  obliged  to  punifh  them. 

The  next  clay,  when  the  dead  were  numbered,  it 
appeared  that  Caefar  had  (carte  loft  200  men  • among 
whom  was  about  30  centurions,  whom  Carur  caufed 
to  be  buried  with  great  fokmnity.  He  did  particular 
honours  to  the  body  of  Ciaftitius,  who  had  begun  the 
battle ; and  ordered  his  allies  to  be  deposited  in  a tomb, 
which  he  erc&cd  to  his  memory.  On  Pompey’*  fide, 
the  number  of  the  dead  amounted  to  15,000  accord- 
ing to  fome,  and  to  25,000  according  to  others.  Cx- 
Car  took  24,000  prifoners,  eight  eagles,  and  1 8o  cn- 
figm. 

Ph  a*  sal  1 a,  an  epic  poem,  compofe  l by  Lucan  on 
the  civil  war  between  Pompey  and  Cxfar,  and  parti- 
cularly ou  the  victory  of  the  latter  over  the  former, 
of  which  we  have  given  an  account  in  the  preceding 
article.  It  is  a poem  univerfally  acknowledged  to  have 
great  beauties  and  great  defe&s  j but  we  are  the  Irfs 
capable  of  eflimating  its  merit  as  a whole,  that  either 
time  has  deprived  us  of  the  hft  books,  or  its  author 
has  left  it  incomplete.  “ The  fubje&  of  the  Pharfi- 
lia  (fays  an  excellent  critic)  carries  undoubtedly  all 
the  epic  grandeur  and  dignity  : neither  does  it  want 
unity  of  objetft,  vie.  the  triumph  of  Cxfiir  over  the 
Roman  liberty.  In  the  choice  of  that  fubjed,  he 
thinks,  however,  that  the  author  was  not  happy.  The 
civil  wars  *cre  too  recent  to  admit  in  the  defeription 
of  them  the  tmbrllifhments  of  fiction  and  machinery. 
The  fables  of  the  gods  mixed  with  the  exploits  of  Cst- 
far  and  Pompey,  inftrad  of  railing,  would  have  dimi- 
nished, the  dignity  of  fuch  well  known  fads.**  A nother 
obje  ’tioji  to  the  fubject, perhaps  more  forcible  than  thiF, 
arifes  from  the  fuccefs  of  the  war  and  the  abilities  of 
the  generals.  Lucan  was  a friend  to  liberty,  ami 
wiihed  to  raife  the  character  of  Pompey  and  Cato  t 
but  in  fpite  «f  bis  utmott  efforts,  they  are  always 
edipfed  by  the  fuperior  talents  and  confequent  fuccefs 
at  C«C*r.  Ail  his  chars  dr  rs,  however,  arc  drawn 


with  fpirit,  and  with  uncommon  regard  to  truth  j and  FhnUb 
Ibmc  of  the  fpeeches  which  he  pm»  into  the  mouths  l 
of  hia  heroes  are  equri  for  moral  fubliraity  to  any 
thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  aU  antiquity. 

“ There  are  in  the  Pbarfalia  (continues  the  critic  ah 
ready  quoted)  feveral  very  poetical  and  fpirited  de- 
fer iptions.  But  the  author's  chief  ftrength  does  not 
lie  cither  in  narration  or  drfcriptinn.  His  narration 
is  often  dry  and  hfrih  ; bis  delVript ions  arc  often  over- 
wrought, and  employed  too  upon  difagreca'4e  objects. 

His  principal  merit  confift*  in  his  fentiments,  which 
are  generally  noble  and  linking,  and  exprefied  in  that 
glowing  a. id  ardent  manner  which  peculiarly  dilhn- 
guiihes  him.  Liiw?n  is  the  moil  phiiofophical  and 
the  moft  public-fpinted  poet  of  aU  antiquity.  He 
waa  the  nephew  of  the  famous  Seneca  the  philofo- 
pher ; was  himfelf  a Stoic;  and  the  fpirit  of  that  phi- 
loiophy  brenthes  throughout  hi*  poem  We  muft  ob- 
fet  vc,  too,  that  he  is  the  only  ancient  epic  poet  whom 
the  fubjett  of  his  poem  really  and  deeply  interefted. 

Lucan  recounted  rvo  tnftion.  JHc  was  a Roman,  and  had 
felt  all  the  direful  effects  of  the  Roman  civil  wars,  and 
of  that  frverk  defpotifm  which  fucceeded  the  loft  of  li- 
berty. His  high  and  bold  fpirit  made  him  ent*T  deep- 
ly into  this  fubjeft,  and  kindle,  on  many  occfions, 
into  the  moft  real  warmth.  Hence,  he  abounds  in 
exclamations  and  apoftrophes,  which  are  almoft  always 
well  timed,  snd  fupported  with  a vivacity  and  fire  that 
do  him  no  fmall  honour. 

**  But  it  is  the  fate  of  this  poet,  that  his  beauties  can 
never  be  mentioned,  without  their  fuggefting  hit  ble- 
muhes  alfo.  As  his  principal  excellency  is  a lively 
and  glowing  genius,  which  appears  form  times  in  bit 
defcHptiotr),  and  very  often  in  his  fentimeotti  his  gnat 
dcfeA  in  both  is  want  of  moderation.  He  carries 
every  thing  to  an  extreme.  He  knows  not  where  to 
flop.  From  an  effort  to  aggrandife  his  objedls,  he  be- 
comes tumid  and  unnatural  : and  it  frequently  hap- 
pen*, that  where  the  fecond  line  of  one  ot  his  deferip- 
tiors  is  fublime,  the  third,  in  which  he  meant  to  rife 
dill  higher,  is  perfectly  bombaft.  I.ucan  lived  in  an 
age  wheti  the  fchools  of  the  declaimers  had  begun  to 
Corrupt  the  eloquence  and  tafte  of  Rome.  He  was 
not  free  from  the  in  fed  ion  j and  too  often,  inffetd  of 
fhowing  the  genius  of  the  poet,  betrays  the  fpirit  of 
the  declaimer  ; but  he  is,  on  the  whole,  an  author  of 
lively  and  original  genius.**  * 

PHARUS,  in  botany  : A genus  of  the  hrxandrii 
order,  belonging  to  the  monmeia  elafs  of  plants  ; and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  fourth  order, 

Cr  amino.  The  male  calyx  it»  a bivalved  unifloroua 
glume  ; the  corolla,  a bivalved  glume  j the  female  ca- 
lyx the  fame  with  the  male;  the  corolla  an  uniflo- 
roue,  long,  snd  wrapping  glume.  There  is  but  one 
feed- 

PHARYNX,  in  anatomy.  See  there,  p.  708,  709. 

PH  A SCUM,  in  botany  1 A genus  of  the  order  of 
mofri,  belonging  to  the  ctyptngamia  clafs  of  plums* 

.The  anthera  is  operculated,  with  a ciliated  month  ; the 
calyptrx  are  minute. 

PH  ASEOLUS,  the  Kidney-beam  t a genus  of  the 
decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  cLL  of 
plants.  There  is  only  one  fpecies;  but  of  this  there  are 
many  varieties.  Thofc  principslly  cultivated  for  Che 
table  are,  1.  The  common  white,  or  Dutch  kidney- 
3 bear*. 
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PWecivs.  bean,  7.  The  fan  Her  kidney-bean,  commonly  called  nioc-  On  examining  the  root  after  the  pods  were  Ph*fu 
'L  ’»  the  Batterfro  kidney- bftm.  And,  3.  The  upright  fart,  ripe,  he  found  from  three  to  eight  roots  of  this  kind,  i*^^,^** 
called  the  tree  kidney-bean.  The  force  of  the  vegetation  was  wonderful ; but  dread-  v -* 

1.  The  hrft  fort  was  fame  time  ago  propagated  in  ing  the  deleterious  elfedi  of  recent  manioc,  he  did 


England,  and  is  Hill  in  Holland  ; it  grows  very  tall,  not  tafte  them,  but  fubjeded  them  to  a chemical  ana* 
and  requires  long  Hakes  and  poles  to  climb  on,  and  its  lyfm,  which  proved  nothing.  After  t oiling  them  in 
beans  arc  confidcrably  broad  : this  makes  them  lefs  water  a little  falted,  he  ventured  to  taftc  them,  and 
faleable  in  the  markets,  people  fuppofing  them  to  be  found  them  moiit,  unduous,  and  faccharine,  not  un- 
old  becaufe  they  are  broad;  and  they  arc  hence  grown  like  potatoes.  He  made,  after  fame  hours  trial,  very 
into  difufc,  though  a much  more  valuable  kind  for  good  caflava  with  them,  without  being  incommoded 


eating  than  any  other. 


by  the  difagrccahle  fibres  which  are  met  with  in  the 


2.  The  fecond  fort,  or  Batterfra  bean,  is  what  is  manioc  during  this  operation.  Since  that  time,  blf- 


more  univcrfally  cultivated  : it  never  grows  very  tall, 
nor  rambles  far,  and  the  air  can  eafily  pafs  between 


cuit  and  bread  have  been  made  from  thei’c  roots  by* 
M.  Lombart  counfelior  at  the  Cape.  The  plant  has 


the  rows,  becaufe  of  its  moderate  growth  ; and  this  bren  found  to  be  very  common  in  the  wools..  It  re- 
makes it  bear  plentifully,  and  ripen  well  for  the  table,  quires  110  peculiar  management : its  roots  arc  in  fca- 


It  is  the  bcH  tailed  bean,  except  the  Uil. 


Ion  when  the  pods  blacken,  and  its  fibres  run  in  every 


3.  The  third,  or  tree  kidney  bean,  is  alfo  a plcn-  direction,  fca.cbing  for  nourishment  through  the  clefts 
tiful  bearer,  and  never  rambles,  but  grow*  up  inform  of  ro.ks,  an!  receiving  the  iirpreflioti  of  the  llrats 
of  a fhrub  ; but  its  beans  are  broader  than  the  Batter-  without  injuiy.  If  the  principal  root  is  left,  the  plant 


fea  kind,  and  are  not  fo  well  tailed. 


(hoots  again  and  flouriftea  a«  before  ; but  it  is  not  yet 


They  are  nil  propagated  from  feeds,  which  are  to  afeertained  whether  it  puts  forth  any  new  root*.  The 
be  put  into  the  ground  in  the  latter  end  of  March  or  feeds  are  not  alimentary  when  drrifcd,  as  if  nature 
beginning  of  April  for  an  early  crop:  but  thefe  ftiould  dcligned  them  only  for  propagating  other  plants, 
have  a warm  (ituation  and  a dry  foil ; they  muH  alfo  Every  ufc  which  a farinaceous  plant  can  fupply,  this 
be  planted  in  a dry  fcafon.  The  manucr  of  planting  new  phafeolus  has  fuccefsfully  anfweied  ; and  the  feeds 
them  is,  to  draw  lines  with  a bough  over  the  bed,  at  iu  the  hands  of  MefTrs  Heretier  and  Thouin  will 
two  feet  and  a half  diHance,  into  which  the  feeds  are  probably  furnilh  a fufficicnt  quantity  for  curiofity  as 
to  be  dropped  at  about  two  inches  afuuder ; and  the  well  as  ufe. 


earth  is  to  be  drawn  over  them  with  the  head  of  a rake, 
to  cover  them  about  an  inch  deep.  In  a week  after 


PHASES,  in  aHroooray,  from  the  Greek  word  **•»», 
to  appear  ;**  the  fcveral  appearances  or  quantities  of 


fowing,  the  plants  will  appear,  and  the  earth  fhould  illumination  of  the  moon,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the 
be  drawn  up  about  their  Halks  as  they  rife  up;  for  a other  planets.  See  Astsonomy. 
few  days  after  this  they  wiH  require  no  fuithcr  care,  PHASGA,  or  Pisgah,  (Mofev),  a mountain  on  the 
except  to  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and,  when  the  other  fide  Jordan,  joined  to  Abarirn  and  Nebo,  and 
beans  appear,  to  have  them  gathered  twice  a-wcck  ; running  fouth  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arnon  : from 
for  if  the  beans  arc  fuftered  to  hang  on  too  long,  they  which  Mofts  had  a view  of  the  promifed  land,  and 
not  only  become  of  no  value,  but  thry  weaken  the  where  he  died,  having  before  appointed  Joftua  his 
plant.  The  firH  crop  of  kidney- beans  will  continue  4 fucceffor.  Wtlla  takes  Pifgah  and  Nebo  to  be  differ- 
month  in  good  order ; and,  to  fupply  the  tabic  after-  ent  n.imes  ot  one  and  the  fame  mountain,  a pan  or 
wards,  there  (hould  he  frrfh  fowings  in  March,  April,  branch  of  the  mountains  Abatim,  ( Deut.  xxxii.  49. 
May,  and  June;  the  laft  of  which  will  continue  till  compared  with  Deut.  xxxiv.  i.)  Or  that  the  top  of 


the  frofts  come  to  deHroy  them.  Some  raife  their 


peculiarly  called  PiJgoA  t or  fame  other  part 


early  crops  on  hot-beds;  and  this  is  to  be  done  ex-  of  it,  cut  out  in  Heps,  as  the  primitive  word  denotes: 


a&ly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  raifing  the  early  cu- 
cumbers. 

A new  fpecies  of  phafeolus,  apparently  a very  ufe- 
ful  one,  has  been  difeovered  by  M.  Morancy,  “ an  in- 
habitant of  Morne  Rouge,  dependant  on  the  Cape 
we  fuppofc  Cape  Fraitfois  of  the  iflaud  of  St  Domin- 
go. In  his  fearch  for  plants,  fabfervient  to  his  col- 
lection of  infcdls  for  the  king’s  cabinet,  he  was  over- 
taken by  night,  and  he  patted  it  in  a cave,  to  which 


and  thus  it  is  rendered  by  Aquila,  by  a Greek  word 
fignifying  cut  out  (Jerome).  There  was  alfo  a city 
of  this  name,  id. ; and  the  adjoining  country  waa  in  like 
manner  called  Pi/gaht  id. 

PHASIANUS,  in  ornithology,  a genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  gallinse.  The  cheeks  are  covered  with 
a fmooth  naked  {kin. 

Gibbons,  in  his  Roman  Hiftory,  tells  us,  that  the 
name  PhaJianuj  is  derived  from  the  river  Phasis.  the 


he  had  recouiTe  for  flicker.  At  its  extremity  he  found  banks  of  which  is  the  native  habitation  of  the  phea- 
beds  of  foflils,  broken  pieces  of  burnt  earthen-ware,  fant.  See  Phasis. 


fame  tools  and  other  things,  which  fliowcd  that  this 
cave  had  formerly  been  the  habitation  of  the  natives. 


1.  The  g.illtis,  or  common  dunghill  cock  and  hen,  Dumt-hiB 
with  a comprefled  caruncle  or  Hefty  comb  on  the  top 


Near  it  be  faw  a climbing  plant  attached  to  fame  trees,  of  the  head,  an:!  a couple  of  caruncles  or  wattles  under 


with  clufters  of  dry  pods  hanging  from  it.  Thefe  he 
gathered,  and  on  his  return  fowed  the  feed.  Some 


the  chin.  The  ears  are  *ak?d,  and  the  tail  is  cornpref- 
fed  and  created.  Of  all  other  birds,  perhaps  this  fpr- 


montha  after,  the  plants  gtew  tall  and  ftrong  : they  cies  affords  the  greateR  number  of  varieties  ; there  bq- 


appeared  to  rrfcmble  a phafeolus  known  at  Perpignan  ing  f caret  two  to  be  found  that  exactly  refemble  each 
by  the  name  of  caraqnoe/at  and  in  the  fuperb  port-  other  in  plumage  and  form.  The  tail,  which  makes 
folios  of  the  king  by  that  of  phafeolus  Indicus,  cochleato  fucli  a lieautiful  figure  m the  generality  of  thefe  bin 


tLrcy  which  produced  many  roots,  not  unlike  the  ina- 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 


is  yet  fauud  entirely  %i  anting  in  others  ; and  not  only 
3 L the 
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frhafnw.  the  tail,  hut  the  rump  alfo.  The  toes,  which  art 
^ T ufuslty  four  iu  all  animal*  of  the  poultry  kind,  yet  in  a 
{pecics  of  the  cock  arc  found  to  amount  to  fire.  The 
feathers,  which  lie  fo  deck  and  in  fuch  beautiful  order 
in  moll  of  thofe  we  arc  acquainted  with,  art  in  a pe- 
culiar breed  all  inverted,  and  (land  daring  the  wrong 
vray.  Nay,  there  is  a fpcciea  that  comes  from  Japan, 
which  iatlead  of  feathers  feems  to  be  covered  over  with 
hair. 

It  is  not  well  afeert  lined  when  the  cock  was  firft 
made  domeftic  in  Europ? ; but  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  we  fiift  had  him  in  our  weilern  world  from  the 
kin/dom  of  Perfia.  Ariftophanes  calls  the  cock  the 
Perjian  bird;  and  tells  us  he  enjoyed  that  kingdom  be- 
fore fomc  of  its  carlicft  mouarJit.  This  animal  was  ru 
fad  known  fo  early  even  in  the  mod  fava/e  parts  of 
• Europe,  that  we  are  told  the  cock  was  one  of  the  for- 
bidden foods  among  the  ancient  Britons.  Indeed,  the 
doroell  ic  fowl  feems  to  have  laniflied  the  wild  one. 
Pcrlia  itfelf,  that  firft  introduced  it  to  our  acquaintance, 
feems  no  longer  to  know  it  in  its  natural  form  ; and  if 
we  did  not  find  it  wild  in  fomc  of  the  woods  of  India, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  the  iilands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  we 
might  begin  to  doubt,  as  has  been  done  with  regard  to 
fheep,  in  what  form  it  firft  cxiticd  in  a Hate  of  nature. 
Eut  the  cock  is  ftill  found  in  the  iflsnds  of  l'inim. 
In  many  others  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  in  the  woo  ls 
on  the  coaft  of  Milabar,  in  its  ancient  date  of  inde- 
pendence. In  his  wild  condition,  his  plumage  is  black 
and  yellow,  and  his  comb  and  wattles  yellow  an  1 purple. 
There  ii  another  peculi  trity  alfo  in  thofe  of  the  Indijn 
woods;  their  bones,  which,  when  boiled,  with  us  are 
white,  as  eveiy  body  knows,  in  thofe  arc  aa  black  as 
ebony. 

In  their  firft  propagation  in  Europe,  there  were  di- 
ftin&ione  then  that  now  ful  fill  no  longer.  The  an- 
cients eftremed  thofe  fowls  whofe  plumage  was  rcddtlh 
as  invaluable ; but  as  for  the  white,  it  was  conihlered 
as  utterly  unfit  for  domeftic  purpofex  Thcfe  they  re- 
garded r.a  lubjeA  to  become  a prey  to  rapacious  birds ; 
and  Aritlotlc  thinks  tVfcm  kfi  fruitful  thaqthe  former. 
Indeed,  his  divifion  of  thofe  birds  feems  taken  from 
their  culimry  ufes  : the  one  foit  he  calls  gmrroiu  and 
mile,  being  remarkable  for  fecundity  ; the  other  fort, 
ignolie  and  nfeleft,  from  their  fterility.  Thefc  diftinc- 
tions  differ  widely  from  our  modern  notions  of  gcncro 
dity  in  this  animal  ; that  which  we  call  the  game-cock 
being  by  no  means  fo  fruitful  as  the  ungenerous  dung- 
hill cock,  whh.li  we  treat  with  contempt.  The  Athe- 
nians had  their  cock-matchcs  as  well  as  wc  ; but  it  is 
probable  they  did  not  enter  into  our  refinement  of  choo- 
ting  out  the  moil  barren  of  the  fpecics  for  the  purpofes 
of  combat. 

However  this  be,  no  animal  in  the  world  has  greater 
courage  than  the  cock  when  nppofed  to  oce  of  bis  own 
fpcciea  ; and  >n  every  part  of  the  world  where  refine- 
ment and  poliihed  manners  have  not  entirely  taken 
place,  cock  fight* ng  is  a principal  dive*  fion . In  China, 
lndi  1,  the  Philippine  itlande,  and  all  over  the  Eaft,  cock- 
fighting  in  the  (port  and  amufement  even  of  kings  and 
princes.  With  us  it  ia  declining  every  day  ; and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  it  will  in  time  become  only  the  paftimeof 
tb'e  loweft  vulgar.  See  the  article  Cock  pit. 

The  cock  claps  his  wings  before  he  fings  or  crows. 
Hu  fight  is  very  piercing ; at*l  be  never  fads  to  cry  in  a 


peculiar  manner,  when  he  difeovert  any  bird  of.prey 
in  the  air.  Hii  extraordinary  courage  ia  thought 
to  pioceed  from  his  being  the  mod  faUcious  of  all 
other  bird*  whatfoever.  A bugle  cock  fufiicc*  for  ten 
or  a dozen  hens ; and  it  ia  faid  of  him  that  he  is  the 
only  animal  whofe  fpirits  are  not  abated  by  indulgence. 

But  then  he  fooo  grows  old  ; the  radical  moiiture  is 
exhaufied  ; and  in  three  or  four  year*  he  becomes  ut- 
terly unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  impregnation.  u Hens  Deatftj; 
alfo  (to  ufe  the  words  of  Willoughby),  as  they  for  the  1**. 
greateft  part  of  the  year  daily  Uy  eggs,  cannot  fufli.e 
for  fo  many  births,  but  for  the  moft  part  after  three 
years  become  effete  and  barren  : for  when  they  have 
exhauited  all  their  feed-eggs,  of  which  they  had  but  a 
certain  quantity  from  the  beginning,  they  muft  neccf- 
farily  ceafc  to  by,  there  being  no  new  oues  generated 
within.” 

The  hen  kldoffl  clutches  a brood  of  chickens  above 
once  a feafon,  though  inltanres  have  been  kqown  ia 
which  they  produced  two.  The  number  of  eggs  a do- 
nieftic  hen  will  lay  in  the  year  are  above  Z03,  provi- 
ded file  be  well  fed  and  fupplied  with  water  and  liber- 
ty. It  matters  not  much  whether  fhe  be  trodden  by 
the  cock  or  no  ; file  wilt  continue  to  lay,  although  the 
eggs  of  1 his  kiud  can  never  by  hatching  be  brought  to 
produce  a li-ing  animal.  Her  neft  is  made  without  any 
care,  if  left  to  berfelf ; a hole  Aratched  into  the  ground, 
among  a few  1 ulhcv,  is  the  only  preparation  five  makes 
for  this  feafon  of  patient  expectation.  Nature,  aknott 
exhaufted  by  its  own  fecundity,  feems  to  inform  her  of 
the  proper  time  for  hatching,  which  five  hcifclf  (citifies 
by  a clucking  note,  and  by  difcoruinuiug  to  lay.  The 
good  houfewives,  who  often  get  more  by  .their  hena 
laying  than  by  their  chickens,  often  artificially  protract 
this  clucking  feafon,  and  fonietimes  entirely  remove 
it.  As  (bon  as  a hen  begins  to  cluck,  they  (tint  btr  in 
her  pro  vi  Hons ; which,  if  that  fails,  they  plunge  her 
into  cold  water;  this,  for  tlte  time,  effectually  puts  back 
her  hatching  ; but  then  it  often  kills  the  poor  bird, 
who  takes  cold  and  dies  under  the  operation. 

If  left  entirely  to  heri’etf,  the  hen  would  feldora  Uy 
above  20  eggs  in  the  fame  reft,  without  at  tempt  iu/  to 
hatch  them  : but  in  proportion  as  (he  lay?,  her  egga 
are  removed  ; and  (he  continues  to  Uy,  vainly  hoping 
to  inctcafe  the  number.  In  the  wiki  ftate,  the  beu 
fd Jura  lays  above  15  eggs;  but  then  her  provifioo 
is  more  difficultly  obtained,  and  (he  »•  perhaps  fen- 
Aide  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  too  numerous  a 
family. 

When  the  hen  begins  to  fit,  nothing  can  exceed  her 
perfieverance  and  patience  ; Ihe  continues  for  fomc  days 
immoveable ; and  when  forced  away  by  the  importu- 
nities of  hunger,  (he  quickly  return#.  Sometimes  alfo 
her  eggs  become  too  hot  for  her  to  bear,  efpecially  if 
(he  be  turn i (bed  with-  too  warm  a neft  within  doors,  for 
then  (he  is  obliged  to  leave  them  to  cool  a little  : thus 
the  warmth  of  the  neft  only  retards  incubation,  and 
often  puts  the  brood  a day  or  two  back  in  the  fhelL. 
While  the  hen  fits,  (he  carefully  turns  her  eggs,  and 
even  removes  them  to  different  fituations  ; till  a length, 
in  about  three  weeks,  the  young  brood  begin  to  give 
figns  of  a defire  to  burft  their  confinement.  When  by 
the  repeated  efforts  of  their  bill,  which  ferves  like  a 
pioneer  on  this  occafion,  they  have  broke  themfelves  it 
paffage  through  the  (hell,  the  heu  dill  continues  to  fit 
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fhsfiatm**  till  all  are  excluded.  The  ftrongeft  and  beft  chicken* 
u-  generally  arc  the  firft  candidates  for  liberty;  the  weak- 
eft  come  behind,  and  fome  even  die  in  the  IhelL  When 
all  are  produced,  (he  then  leads  them  forth  to  provide 
for  thcrafclve*.  Her  affection  and  her  pride  fcera  then 
to  alter  her  very  nature,  aud  correft  her  imperfections. 
No  longer  voracious  or  cowardly,  (he  abilains  from  all 
food  that  her  young  can  f wallow,  and  dies  boldly  at 
every  creature  that  (he  thinks  is  likely  10  do  them  roif- 
chief.  Whatever  the  invading  animal  be,  (he  boldly 
attacks  hin.  ; the  horfe,  the  hog,  or  the  maflifE  When 
marching  at  the  head  of  her  little  troop,  (he  acts  the 
commander  ; and  has  a vanity  of  notes  to  call  her  nu- 
merous train  to  their  food,  or  to  warn  them  of  ap. 
proaching  danger.  Upon  one  of  thefe  oecafion*,  the 
whole  brood  have  beea  feen  to  run  for  fccurity  into  the 
thickeft  part  of  an  hedge,  while  the  ken  herfelf  ven- 
tured boldly  forth,  and  faced  a fox  that  came  for  plun- 
der. • 

Ten  or  twelve  chickens  are  the  grrateft  number  that 
• rood  hen  can  rear  and  clutch  at  a time ; bnt  as  this 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  number  o*  her  eggs,  fehemes 
have  been  imagined  to  clutch  all  the  eggs  of  an  hen, 
and  thus  turn  her  produce  to  the  greateft  advantage. 
13y  thefe  contrivances  it  has  been  obtained,  that  a hen 
that  ordinarily  produces  but  i 2 chickens  in  the  year, 
is  found  to  produce  as  many  chickens  as  eggs,  and 
consequently  often  a‘*ove  200.  This  contrivance  is  the 
artificial  method  of  Hatthimg  chickens  in  llores,  as  it 


hatched  put  un  ler  him,  which  he  will  treat  with  the  Wufisnn* 
fame  tenderntfs  he  did  the  former.  w 


The  cock,  from  his  filacioufoefs,  is  allowed  to  be  a 
(hort-live  j animal  ; but  how  long  thefe  birds  live,  if 
left  to  themfelves,  is  not  yet  well  afeertained  by  any 
hitlorian.  As  they  are  kept  only  for  profit,  and  in 
a few  years  become  unfit  for  generation,  there  are 
few  that,  from  mere  motives  of  curiofily,  will  make 
the  tedious  experiment  of  maintaining  a proper  num- 
ber till  they  die.  Aldrovandus  bints  their  age  to  be 
10  years;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  may  be  its  ex- 
tent. They  are  fubjeit  to  for,ie*dif»rders  j and  as 
for  pnifotia,  be  tides  dux  vomica,  which  is  fatal  to 
mod  animals  except  man,  they  arc  injured,  as  Lin* 
nxut  afllrts,  by  elderberries;  o:  which  they  aie  not  a 
little  fond. 


Of  this  fpc.ie*  Mr  Latham  enumerates  no  lefs  than 
13  varieties,  beginning  with  the  wild  cock,  which  is  »//»*. 
a third  lefs  in  the  body  than  the  domett ic  cock.  This 
variety  he  imagines  to  be  the  original  (lock  from 
whence  all  our  domed  ic  varieties  have  fptung.  They 
appear  10  be  natives  of  the  forefts  of  India.  There 
are  but  few  place*,  however,  a*  Mr  Latham  goes 
on  to  outer  vc,  where  the  different  voyagers  have  not 
met  with  cocks  and  hens,  cither  wild  or  tame  ; and 
mention  has  been  particularly  mule  of  finding  them 
at  St  Jago,  Pulo  Condore,  Ille  of  Timor,  Philippine 
aud  Molucca  lfics,  Sumatra  and  Java,  New  Guinea, 

Tinian,  and  mod  of  the  ifles  of  the  South  Seas  — 


prndt’fed  at  Grand  Cairo;  or  in  a chemical  elahoratory 
properly  graduated,  as  has  been  effected  by  Mr  Reau- 
mur. At  Grand  Cairo,  they  thus  produce  6000  or 
7COO  chickens  at  a time ; where,  as  they  arc  brought 
forth  in  their  mild  fpting,  which  is  warmer  than  our 
fummer,  the  young  one*  thrive  without  clutching  But 
it  i»  otherwise  in  our  colder  and  unequal  climate  ; the 
little  animal  may  without  much  difficulty  be  hatched 
fru m the  (hell,  hut  they  almotl  all  prnlh  when  exclu- 
ded. To  remedy  this,  Reaumur  lus  made  ufe  of  a 
woollen  hen,  as  he  calls  ft ; which  was  nothing  more 
than  putting  the  young  ones  in  a warn  bafket,  and 
clappiug  over  them  a thick  woollen  canopy. 

Capons  may  very  ealiiy  he  caught  to  clutch  a frefh 
brood  of  chickens  throughout  the  year  ; fo  tint  when 
one  little  colony  is  thin  reared,  another  may  be  brought 
to  fuccccd  it.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee 
capons  thus  employed  ; and  the  manner  of  teaching 
them  is  this : Firft  the  cr.pon  is  made  very  tame,  fo  as 
to  feed  from  one's  hand  ; then,  about  evening,  they 
pluck  the  feathers  o(f  his  bread,  and  rub  the  bare  (kin 
w ith  nettles ; they  then  put  the  chickens  to  him,  which 
pri  fcntly  run  under  bis  bread  and  belly,  and  probably 
rubbing  his  bare  (kin  gently  with  their  heads,  ulb.y  the 
flinging  pain  which  the  nettles  had  jud  produced. 
This  is  repeated  for  two  or  three  nights,  till  the  ani- 
mal takes  an  affection  to  the  chickens  that  have  thus 
given  bim  relief,  and  continues  to  give  them  the  pro- 
tection they  feek  for  : perhaps  alfo  the  querulous  voice 
of  the  chickens  may  be  pleafant  to  bim  in  mifery,  and 
invite  him  to  fuccour  the  diftrefied.  He  from  that  time 
brings  up  a brood  of  chickens  like  a hen,  clutching 
them,  feeding  them,  clucking,  and  performing  all  the 
funflions  of  the  tendered  parent.  A capon  once  sc- 
cn domed  to  this  fervice,  will  not  give  over ; but  when 
one  biood  is  grown  up,  he  may  have  another  nearly 


Thofe  of  Pulo  Condore  are  very  much  like  our  own, 
but  confiderably  lefs,  being  only  of  the  fix-  of  a crow. 
The  cocks  crow  like  ours,  but  their  voices  arc  mudi 
more  fmall  and  (brill. Foy.  vol.  i.,p.  392.— 
Two  wild  ones  were  (hot  there  by  our  !:i(l  voyagers.— 
Lhu't  Narr  ji.  p 340.  Thofe  of  Sumatra  and  Java 
are  remarkably  large,  and  arc  called  the  St  Jago  breed* 
The  cock  is  fo  tall  as  to  peck  oft  a common  dining- 
table.  Wneu  fatigued,  he  fit*  down  on  the  firft  joint 
of  the  leg  ; aud  is  then  taller  than  the  common  fowls. 
Hijl.  S um.it r.  p.  98.  They  are  found  in  New  Gui- 
nea, but  not  in  great  plenty. — Forr%  Fay,  p.  joy. 
rl  he  fowls  which  were  met  with  wil  1 at  Tinian  “ were 
run  down  without  much  trouble,  as  they  could  fcarve 
fly  farther  than  100  yards  at  a flight/' — Anfon't  Voy, 
p 4 1 6-  Forftrrobfcrvca,  that  they  are  plenty  at  F.after, 
Society,  auJ  FiicnJIy  Ides:  at  the  two  lift  they  arc 
of  a prodigious  li/.e.  They  are  not  uncommon  at  the 
Marq oeCas,  Hebrides,  and  New  Caledonia  ; but  the 
Low  lfles  arc  quite  deftitute  of  them.— See  Obf.  p. 

193. Ducks  and  poultry  are  numerous  in  the 

SoudwLh  I (Li  — Caok't  Jmmaf,  p.  229.  In  re- 
fpc£t  to  Europe,  little  need  be  fai  S,  as  varieties  with- 
out epd  art  everywhere  feen,  an  i their  m inner*  fully 
known  tu  every  one.  It  is  ohfenred,  however,  that 
they  breed  moft  freely  iu  the  warmer  tituations.  In 
the  very  cold  regions,  thou  'h  they  will  live  and  thrive, 
they  ccafe  to  mulliply.  They  are  not  found  to  breed 
iu  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia  ; and  in  Greenland 
are  only  kept  as  rarities. — Faun.  Green.  On  the 
whole,  it  feems  quite  unnecefliry  to  enlarge  further 
on  a fub|c£t  well  known  to  every  body.  They  arc  fo 
common,  that  every'  one  who  willies  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  nature  and  manners,  Ins  the  mean* 
of  fuch  knowledge  in  his  power.  Thofe  who  wifh 
for  minuter  deferiptions,  we  mull  refer  to  the  author* 
3 L 2 who 


Ttufianuf. 


FTitaCnts. 
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who  hive  profeffedly  written  on  the  fubjeft  ; for  the  fined  date.  The  circumftance  of  the  hen  acquiring  ttufiww*. 
varieties  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  we  refer  the  plumage  of  the  cock  after  a certain  time  ia  not  " *' ,ai 
to  Mr  Lathara.  confined  to  the  pheafant : the  inftaocc  of  the  pea  hen 

2.  The  motmot,  or  Guinea  pheafant,  ia  trownifli,  belonging  to  Lady  Tyntc,  now  in  the  Leverian  Mu- 
fomewhat  red  below,  with  a wedge-like  tail,  and  wants  feum,  evinces  the  contrary,  which,  after  having  many 
fpura.  3.  The  colchicua  it  red,  with  a bine  head,  a broods,  got  much  of  the  fine  plumage  of  the  cock,  with 
edge-fhaped  tail,  and  papillous  cheeks.  It  is  a r.a-  the  addition  even  of  the  fine  train  feathers.  The  female 

alfo  of  the  rock  manakin  it  laid  to  get  the  plumage.of 
the  oppofite  fex  after  a number  of  years ; and  per- 
haps, if  obferved  hereafter,  this  may  be  found  to  be 
the  cafe  with  many  other  fpccics.  A gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance  (continues  our  author),  dead  long 
fince,  who  ufed  to  keep  thefe  birds  for  hia  amufe- 
ment,  obferved  the  fame  to  me  : and  the  ingenious  Mr 
J.  Hunter  has  a well  diawn  up  paper  in  the  iPhilofo- 


tive  of  Africa  and  Afia.  4.  The  argus  is  yellowiih, 
with  black  fpots,  a red  face,  and  a blue  creft  on  the 
back  pirt  of  the  head.  It  is  found  in  Chinefe  Tar- 
tary. 5.  The  pj&tu  has  a yellowifh  creft,  a red 
bread,  and  a wedge-fhaped  tail.  It  is  n native  of 
China.  6.  The  ncAherr.rrus  is  white,  with  a black 
creft  and  belly,  and  a wedge  ftiaped  tail.  It  is  a na- 
tive of  China. 


Mr  Latham  enumerates  nine  different  fpccics  of  phical  Tranfa&ions*  to  the  fame  purport;  hut,  in  • VoUrt. 


pbeafants,  and  of  the  common  pheafant  he  reckons  £x 
varieties.  The  firft  which  he  deferibet  is  the  fuperb 
pheafant.  This  bird  Linnaeus  deferibed  from  the  va- 
rious representations  of  it  painted  on  paper-hangings 
and  Chian-ware  ; and  farther  confirmed  by  a figure 
and  dcicription  in  a Chinefe  book  which  came  under 
his  infpection. 

“ Wc  hav'e  lately  feen  (fays  Latham)  a drawing  of 
the  tail  feather  of  a bird  of  the  pheafant  kind,  which 


addition  to  this,  I am  well  informed,  that  it  docs  notP*>*?» 
always  require  mature  age  to  give  the  hen -pheafant 
the  appearance  of  tho  male,  as  foroetimea*young  birds 
will  be  adorned  with  his  fine  plumage.  1 will  not 
fay  how  this  happens,  and  whetner  it  mny  be  peculiar 
to  this  fpecies  to  grow  barren  (if  th<|t  be  the  rcafon) 
fooner  than  any  other  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe ; but  I 
am  allured  that  feveral  of  thefe  fpurlefs,  cock-like  hens, 
have  proved  ou  eating  to  be  young  birds,  from  their 


meafurrd  above  fix  feet  in  length,  and  which,  it  is  juictncfa  and  delicacy  of  flavour.** 
probable,  muft  have  belonged  to  fume  bird  not  hither-  One  of  the  varieties  which  our  author  remarks  un- 
to come  to  our  knowledge.  The  drawing  is  in  the  der  this  fpccics,  he  calls  the  Hybridal  pheafant , which 
pofleflion  of  Major  Davies,  who  took  it  from  the  ori-  is  a mixed  breed  between  the  pheafant  and  cock  ; one 
ginal  feather ; two  of  which  were  in  the  poffcffion  of  of  which  is  in  the  Levcrhtn  Mufcum.  The  two  lad 
a gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  and  were  brought  fpecies  which  our  author  deferibes,  is  the  parraka  and 


from  China.  They  are  exactly  in  lhape  of  the  two 
middle  fathers  of  the  painted  pheafant ; the  generr.l 
colour  is  that  of  a fine  blue  grey,  margined  on  the 
tides  with  a rufous  cream-colour,  and  marked  on  each 
fide  the  fluft  with  numerous  bars  of  black  ; between 


courier. 

The  Rarraka  is  about  the  fizc  of  a fmall  fowl,  re- 
fembling  it  in  the  bill,  legs,  and  body.  Its  length  ia 
23  inches.  The  colour  of  the  bill  is  dark  rufous  ; the 
eyes  are  brown  ; the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  ia 


70  and  80  1 am  in  all  ; thofc  on  the  oppofite  lides  of  a deep  brown  on  the  back,  and  fulvous  under  the  belly  : 


the  (haft  fcldom  correfponding  with  each  other. 

*•  The  argus,  though  it  be  a native  of  China,  is  very 
commonly  found  in  the  woods  of  Sumatra,  where  it 
is  called  coo  ow.  It  is  found  extremely  difficult  to 
be  kept  alive  for  any  conliderablc  time  after  catching 
it  in  the  woods  ; never  for  more  than  a month.  It. 
feems  to  have  an  antipathy  to  the  light,  being  quite 
inanimate  in  the  open  day ; but  when  kept  in  a dark 
place,  it  appears  perfectly  at  eafe,  and  fometimes  makes 
its  note  or  call,  from  which  it  takes  its  name  ; and 
which  is  rather  plaintive,  and  not  harfti  like  that  of  a 
peacock.  The  flefh  referable*  that  of  the  common 
pheafant/* 


the  top  of  the  head  is  fulvous,  and  the  feathers  arc 
fomewhat  long,  but  not  fo  much  as  to  form  a real 
creft  ; the  wings  are  (hort ; the  web9  of  fome  of  the 
quilts  arc  fomewhat  rufous  ; the  tail  con  fills  of  1 2 
feathers,  ia  even  at  the  end,  about  a foot  in  length, 
and  is,  for  the  noil  part,  carried  pendent ; the  Tegs 
arc  of  a dark  rufous,  inclining  to  black  ; the  claws 
are  like  thofe  of  a fowl. 

**  It. is  peculiar  (faya  Mr  Latham)  in  its  internal 
ftru&ure  in  rcfpe&  to  the  windpipe  ; which,  inftead 
of  entering  directly  the  brtaft,  as  in  moft  birds,  palfca 
over  the  fide  of  the  left  clavicle,  and  on  the  outline  of 
the  flefhy  part  of  the  bread,  being  covered  only  by- 


Mr  Latham  obferves,  that  the  common  pheafant  is  the  (kin,  then  taking  a turn  upwards,  paffea  over  the 
now  found  in  a ftatc  of  nature  in  almoft  the  whole  of  right  clavicle  into  the  bread,  and  ia  distributed  through 


the  Oi  l Continent.  They  fometimes  (he  fays)  come 
into  farm  yards  near  woods,  and  produce  crofs  breeds 
with  common  hens.  He  then  fays,  “ M.  Salcrne  re- 
marks, that  the  hen-pheafimt,  when  dose  laying  and 
fitting,  will  get  the  plumage  of  the  male,  and  after 
that  become  fo  little  rcfpc&ed  by  him,  as  to  be  treat- 
ed with  the  fame  incivility  as  he  would  fttow  to  one 
of  his  owu  fex.  He  mentions  this  as  a new  observa- 
tion ; but  it  is  far  more  common  than  may  be  gene- 
rally fuppofed,  anl  hai  been  long  before  mentioned 
by  Edwards,  who  gave  for  example  one  kept  in  the 
menagery  of  the  duke  of  Leeds;  and  remarks,  that 
this  change  is  mod  likely  to  happen  when  in  a con* 


the  lungs  in  the  ufual  way.  The  female  has  not  this 
circumvolution  of  the  windpipe.  The  handequaw, 
mentioned  by  Bancroft,  is  probably  the  fame  bird. 
He  fays  that  it  is  black,  moils  in  trees,  and  may  be 
heard  early  in  the  morning,  diftinftly,  but  hoaifely, 
repeating  the  word  hannequavt  (cafily  millakcn  tor 
parrequaw)  very  loud.  Thefe  arc  found  in  the  unfre- 
quented woods  of  .the  internal  parts  of  Cayenne,  Gui- 
ana, and  many  pails  of  South  America.  At  fun-tile 
they  fet  up  a very  loud  cry,  which  is  thought  to  be 
the  loudeft  of  all  birds  in  the  new  world  ; ac  which 
time  the  eyes  appear  red,  as  does  a fmJl  Ik  in  under 
the  bread,  which  is  not  at  all  Leo*  except  when  the 

bird 
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rhafou*.  bird  makes  fuch  exertions,  or  is  angry. 

L » very  like  the  word  parraqusw  ; and  is  repeated  many 
times  together ; and  often  many  cry  at  once,  or  an- 
fwer  one  another,  bat  mod  in  breeding-time,  which 
is  twice  in  the  year  ; at  each  time  laying  from  four  to 
fix  eggs  ; making  the  neft  in  low  branches  or  dumps 
of  trees,  and  behaving  with  their  chickens  in  the  fame 
manner  as  hens.  They  feed  on  grain,  feeds,  and  herbs  ; 
but  feed  the  young  in  the  oeft  with  worms  and  fmall 
infe&s.  Thcf<%  with  many  other  birds,  inhabit  the 
woods* by  day,  coming  out  into  the  open  favannaa 
morning  and  evening  to  feed  ; at  which  times  they  are 
chiefly  killed  by  the  natives  and  near  inhabitants.  They 
may  be  brought  up  tame  ; and  their  flefh  is  much 
efteemed. 

“ The  courier  pheafant  is  but  very  imperfcAly  dc- 
feribed  by  Fernandez  ; and  is  laid  to  be  18  inches 
long.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  white, 
inclined  to  fulvous ; about  the  tail  they  are  black,  mix- 
ed with  fome  fpots  of  white  t the  tail  itfelf  is  long, 
and  of  a green  colour,  reflecting  in  fome  lights  like 
the  feathrts  of  a peacock  : the  wings  arc  fhort.  This 
fpccie#  inhabits  the  hotter  parts  of  Mexico  ; flies  flow  ; 
but  is  recorded  to  outrun  the  fwifteft  horfc*.” 
Pheafant*  were  originally  brought  into  Europe  from 
the  banks  of  the  Phafls,  a river  of  Colchis,  in  Afia 
Minor  ; and  from  whence  they  ftil]  retain  their  name. 
Next  to  the  peacock,  they  are  the  mod  beautiful  of 
birds,  as  well  for  the  vivid  colour  of  their  plumes  as 
for  their  happy  mixtures  and  variety.  It  is  far  beyond 
the  power  ot  the  pencil  to  draw  any  thing  fo  glofly,  fo 
bright,  or  points  fo  finely  blending  into  each  other. 
We  are  told,  that  when  Cicefus,  king  of  Lydia,  was 
feated  on  his  throne,  adorned  with  royal  magnificence 
and  all  the  barbarous  pomp  of  ea^ern  fplendor,  he 
alkcd  Solon  if  he  had  ever  beheld  any  thing  fo  fine  ? 
The  Greek  philofopher,  no  way  moved  by  the  o'lje&s 
before  him,  or  taking  a pride  in  his  native  fimplicity, 
replied,  That  after  having  feen  the  beautiful  plumage 
of  the  pheafant,  he  could  be  aflonifhed  at  no  other 
finery. 

Thefc  birds,  tho’  fo  beautiful  to  the  eye,  are  not  lefa 
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This  cry  is  delicate  when  ferved  up  to  the  tabic.  Their  flefh  is  con.  Phaflanaa, 
filered  as  the  greateft  dainty ; and  when  the  old  phy-  "v- ' 

ficians  fpokc  of  the  wholei'omenefs  of  any  viands,  they 
made  their  comparifon  with  the  flefh  of  the  pheafant. 

However,  notwithstanding  all  thefc  perfections  to  tempt 
the  curiofity  or  the  palate,  the  pheafant  has  multiplied 
in  its  wild  (late. 

A fpirit  of  independence  feems  to  attend  the  phea. 
fant  even  in  captivity.  In  the  woods,  the  ben  phea- 
fant  lays  from  » 8 to  20  eggs  in  a feafon;  but  in  a do* 
meftic  flate,  flie  feldom  lays  above  io.  In  the  fame 
manner,  when  wild,  (he  hatches  and  leads  up  her  brood 
with  patience,  vigilance,  and  courage;  but  when  kept 
tame,  flie  never  fit*  well,  fo  that  a hen  is  generally  her 
fubftitute  upon  fuch  occa lions  : and  as  for  leading  her  * 
young  to  their  food,  (he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  where  it 
is  to  be  found;  and  the  young  birds  (Unre,  if  left  fold/ 
to  her  prote&ion.  The  pheafant,  therefore,  on  every 
account,  feema  better  left  at  large  in  the  woods  than  • 
reclaimed  to  priftine  captivity.  Its  fecundity  when  wild 
is  fufheient  to  dock  the  foreft  ; .its  beautiful  plumage 
adorns  it ; and  its  flefh  retains  a higher  flavour  from  its 
unlimited  freedom. 

However,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  late  to  take  thefc 
birds  once  more  from  the  woods,  and  to  keep  them  in 
places  fitted  for  their  reception.  Like  all  others  of  the 
poultry  kind,  they  have  no  great  fagacity,  and  fuller 
themfelves  eafily  to  be  taken.  At  night  they  rooll  up- 
on the  higheft  trees  of  the  wood  ; and  by  day  they 
come  down  into  the  lower  brakes  and  bullies,  where 
their  food  it  chiefly  found.  They  generally  make  a 
kind  of  flapping  noife  when  they  arc  with  the  females; 
and  this  often  apprises  the  fportfman  (a)  of  their  re- 
treats. At  other  times  he  traces  them  in  the  fnow, 
and  frequently  takes  them  in  fprings.  Rut  of  all 
birds  they  arc  fhot  moll  eafily  ; as  they  always  make  * 
a whirring  noife  when  they  rife,  by  which  they  alarm 
the  gunner,  and  being  a large  mark,  and  flying  very 
flow,  there  it  fcarcc  any  mifliug  them. 

When  thefc  birds  are  takrn  young  into  keeping,  ■ 
they  become  as  familiar  as  chickens : and  when  they 
arc  defigaed  for  breeding,  they  arc  put  together  in  a 

yard. 


(a)  Pheafants  may  be  taken  in  a variety  of  ways.  Onr  method  is,  to  be  well/icquaintcd  with  their  haunts  and 
breeding- places ; which  are  generally  young,  thick,  and  well  grown  coppices,  free  from  the  dillurbances  of 
Cattle,  and  without  a path- way- through  them;  for  they  are  timorous  birds.  When  their  haunts  arc  difeo- 
vered,  it  will  next  be  neceflary  to  find  out  where  the  brood  is-  And  here  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  phea- 
ftnts  come  out  of  the  wood  three  times  a-day  to  feed  in  green  corn,  frefh  paflures,  or  fuch  like  places.  The- 
times  of  coming  out  are  in  the  morning  foon  after  funrife,  at  noon,  and  at  fuufet.  The  fidcs  of  the  wood 
where  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  come  out  ought  then  to  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  young  ones  will  be  feen 
following  the  female  as  a flock  of  chickens  follow  the  hen.  The  wood  ought  alfo  to  be  watched  in  the  eve- 
nings, when  the  noife  of  the  cock  |nd  hen  calling  the  young  ones  together  will  foon  be  heard  ; and  the 
fportfmvn  muft  then  endeavour  to  get  as  near  as  he  can  to  the  place  ; and  being  very  Hill  and  filcot,  he  may  ob- 
frrvc  their  numbers  and  difpofitiorr,  and  learn  how  to  fpread  his  nets  fo  as  mod  eafily  to  take  the  whole  brood; 
but  if  by  the  lead  motion  they  difeover  him,  they  will  all  take  to  their  legs,  and  run  to  a great  diitance  ; for 
they  feldom  rife  on  the  wing,  except  when  very  clofe  frighted*  By  practice  fome  people  have  become  able 
to  imitate  the  voice  of  the  old  pheafant,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  call  the  young  ones  together  to  any  place  that  he 
pkafes,  when  the  haunts  are  once  found  out,  and  by  this  means  they  are  eafily  led  into  the  nets.— The  belt 
time  for  ufing  this  call  is  in  the  morning  or  evening ; and  the  note  imitated  fhuull  be  that  by  which  they 
are  called  out  to  feed  j indeed,  by  learning  to  imitate  the  other  notes,  they  may  be  brought  together  at  any 
time  of  the  day.  The  fportfman  who  can  make  this  call,  muil  (belter  himfejf  in  fome  clofc  place,  and  begin  < 
•very  foftly  at  firlt ; then,  if  none  are  near  enough  to  l;c  within  hearing,  he  is  gradually  to  raife  it  louder  and 
louder,  and  at  length  he  will  be  anfwered  as  loud,  if  any  are  within  hearing,  though  at  a coufidcrable  di- 
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Phiftaim*.  yard,  five  hens  to  a cock  ; for  this  bird,  like  all  of  the 
poultry  kind,  is  very  faU'ious.  In  her  natural  (fate 
the  female  makes  her  nett  of  dry  graft  and  leaves:  the 
fame  mutt  be  laid  for  her  in  the  pheafandry,  and  (he 
• hcrfelf  will  fometimes  properly  difpofe  them.  If  (be 
refufes  to  hatch  her  eggs,  then  a common  hen  mull  be 
got  to  fupply  her  place,  which  talk  (lie  will  perform 
with  pcrfevcrance  and  fucrefs.  The  yonng  ones  are 
very  difficult  to  be  reared  (n)  ; and  they  muft  be  fup- 
plicd  with  ant 9- eg "8,  which  ia  the  food  the  old  one 
lead*  them  to  gather  when  wild  in  the  woods.  To 
make  thefe  go  the  farther,  they  are  to  be  chopped  op 
with  curds  or  other  meat  ; and  the  young  otiea  are  to 
# be  fed  with  great  exsClnefs,  both  as  to  the  quantity 
end  the  time  of  their  fupply.  This  food  ia  fometimea 
alfo  to  be  varied  t and  wood  Hoc,  earwigs,  and  other 
infetis,  are  to  make  a variety.  The  place  where  they 
are  reared  muft  he  kept  extremely  dean  t their  water 
muft  be  changed  twice  or  thrice  a-day  ; they  muft  not 
be  expofed  till  the  dew  it  off  the  ground  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  they  (hould  always  be  taken  in  before  fun- 
fet.  Wien  they  become  adult,  they  very  well  can 
(bift  for  themfelvea  ; but  they  are  particularly  fond  of 
oats  and  barley. 


In  order  to  increafe  the  breed,  and  make  it  ft  ill  more  PhaJUrpi 
valuable,  Longoliut  teachea  us  a method  that  appears  ■ 
very  peculiar.  The  pheafant  is  a very  hold  bird  when 
firft  brought  into  the  yard  among  other  poultry,  not 
fparing  the  peacock,  nor  even  fuch  young  cocks  and 
bens  as  it  can  raafter  j but  after  a time  it  wilt  live  tame- 
ly among  them,  and  will  at  Uil  be  brought  to  couple 
with  a common  hen.  The  breed  thus  produced  take 
much  ftronger  after  the  pheafant  than  the  Hen ; and  in  a 
few  fuceeffions,  if  they  be  let  to  breed  with  the  cock- 
pheafant  (for  the  mixture  ia  not  barren),  there  wiU  be 
produced  a fpecies  more  tame,  ftronger,  and  more  pro- 
lific ; fo  that  he  adds,  that  it  ia  ftrange  why  mod  of 
our  pheafandries  are  not  docked  with  birds  produced 
in  this  manner. 

The  pheafant,  when  full  grown.  Teems  to  Feed  indif- 
ferently upon  every  thing  that  offers.  It  is  fa  id  by  a 
French  writer,  that  one  of  the  king's  fportfmen  (hoot- 
ing at  a parcel  of  crows  that  were  gathered  round  a 
dead  carcafe,  to  his  great  furprife,  upon  coming  up, 
found  that  he  hid  killed  as  many  pheafants  as  crows. 

It  is  even  aflerted  by  fome,  that  fuch  is  the  carnivo- 
rous difpofition  of  this  bird,  that  when  ft veral  of 
them  are  put  together  in  the  fame  yard,  if  one  of 

them 


fiance  ; whereas,  if  he  fhould  fet  up  the  call  too  loud  at  firft,  and  any  of  the  birds  (hould  happen  to  be  very 
near,  they  would  be  frighted  away.  * 

When  a pheafant  anfwcrs,  the  fportfman  is  to  creep  nearer  and  nearer,  ftill  calling,  though  not  fo  loud  ; and 
he  will  ftill  be  anfwered,  till  at  length  he  will  be  led  by  the  bird's  voice  within  fight  of  it.  Then  he  is  co  fpread 
his  net,  and  to  begin  to  call  again,  keeping  in  fome  clofe  and  well  (bettered  place  behind  the  net ; in  this  place 
he  is  to  call  till  the  bird  approaches ; and  when  he  has  drawn  it  under  the  net,  be  U to  appear  fuddeoly,  and 
the  bird,  riling  up,  will  thus  be  caught. 

There  is  another  method  of  taking  pheifanta  much  quicker  than  we  have  juft  deferibed,  via.  the 
hiving  a live  cock-pheafaat  to  ufc  as  a ftalc  : this  bird  is  to  be  fixed  under  the  net,  and  by  his  crowing  he 
will  foon  entice  others  in.  'Hie  fportfman  muft  lie  concealed  t and  when  another  pheafant  cornea  in,  he  ia 
to  draw  the  net  over  him.  Many  people  take  pheafants  in  fpringes  or  horfe  hair  fnares:  to  fucceed  in  this* 
it  will  be  neccffary  to  be  careful  in  fcarehing  out  their  haunts,  and  the  places  by  which  they  go  out  of  the  woods 
into  the  fields.  When  thefe  are  difeovered,  a peg  muft  be  fixed  in  the  ground  at  each,  and  at  each  peg  two 
fpringes  muft  be  laid  open  ; the  one  to  take  in  the  legs,  the  other  the  head.  When  the  fpringes  are  fet,  the 
fportfman  muft  go  into  the  woods,  and  get  behind  the  birds  in  order  to  fright  them  with  fome  little  noife, 
fuch  as  (hall  not  be  enough  to  raife  them  to  the  wing,  but  only  to  fet  them  a-running.  They  will  naturally 
make  their  way  out  of  the  wood,  through  their  accuftomed  pafles,  and  be  then  caught  in  the  fpringes. 

There  is  another  method  of  taking  thefe  birds  in  winter,  provided  there  be  no  linow.  This  muft  be  done 
with  a net  made  in  the  form  of  a calling  net,  bnt  with  wider  mefhea  ; they  may  indeed  be  five  inches  wide. 
Some  peas  or  wheat  are  to  be  taken  out  j and  the  path  of  the  pheafants  being  difeovered.  which  may  eafily 
be  done  by  their  dung,  a pint  or  thereabout  of  corn  is  to  be  thrown  dowo  in  the  path  in  a place  marked, 
fo  that  the  fportfman  can  come  to  it  again.  This  muft  be  done  for  fome  days,  till  at  length  the  pheafaau 
will  expcdl  it  every  day  regularly } and  all  of  them  that  frequent  the  place  arc  brought  together  to  feed 
there,  and  then  the  net  is  to  be  fixed  over  the  place ; its  top  being  tied  up  to  fome  bough  of  a tree,  and 
its  bottom  fixed  down  all  around,  except  in  one  place,  where  the  walk  of  the  pheafants  lies.  In  this  place 
it  muft  be  raifed  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  and  the  entrance  muft  be  lined  with  fevcral  rods  of  hard ; the  thick 
enda  of  which  are  to  be  tied  to  the  net,  and  the  thin  ones  let  into  the  fpace  covered  by  it ; and  thus  the 
pheafants  will  eafily  get  in  by  parting  the  fmall  ends  of  the  (licks,  as  filh  into  a wheel,  but  they  will  not 
csfily  get  out  again.  The  nets  are  to  be  dyed  of  a ruffrt  colour,  by  laying  them  in  a un-pit  i and  they 
muft,  when  planted  for  this  purpofc,  be  covered  with  boughs,  fo  that  the  birds  do  not  difeover  them,  and 
then  they  will  eafily  run  into  them,  and  be  all  taken  at  once. 

(a)  The  pheafant  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  our  common  poultry  that  this  aflertion  may  appear  odd  : it  is  ne- 
verthelcfs  true  ; and  the  principal  caufe  may  be,  that  their  proper  food  is  not  known,  or  not  fuftsciently  in- 
quired into.  They  feed  voracioufly  on  ants  and  various  other  in  feds ; and  it  is  find,  that  when  the  mutlinefii 
of  com  or  want  of  deanneft  in  their  apartments  has  made  them  fi<  k,  a repaft  of  ants  has  recovered  them. 
When  thefe  fail,  millepedes  and  earwigs  together  anfwer  as  an  excellent  medicine,  along  with  their  common 
food  (com),  which  muft  be  very  fwcet  and  clean.  Thefe  birds  arc  very  fullcn,  and  when  coupling  time  ia  over, 
they  are  fcldom  found  more  than  one  in  a place. 
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them  happen*  to  fall  fick,  or  feems  to  be  pining, 
all  the  reft  will  f#I!  upon,  kill,  and  devour  it.  Such 
ia  the  language  of  book*  t thofe  who  have  frequent 
- opportunities  of  examining  the  manner*  of  the  bird 
itfelf,  know  what  credit  ought  to  be  given  to  fuoh 
an  account. 

PH  AS  IS,  a river  which  falls  into  the  Euxine  fea 
about  700  miles  from  Conftantinople.  “ From  the 
JVd Iberian  Caucafus  (fay*  Gibbon),  the  moil  lofty  and 
ftilt/tit  craggy  mountain*  of  Afia,  that  river  dcfccuda  with 
At*** Km-  puc|^  oblique  vehemence,  that  in  a fhort  fpace  it  it  tra- 
f*'  verfed  by  120  bridges.  Nor  does  the  ft  ream  become 
placid  and  navigable  till  it  reaches  the  town  of  Sara- 
pana,  five  day*  journey  from  the  Cyrus,  which  fiuwa 
from  the  fame  hill*,  but  in  a contrary  direction,  to 
the  Cafpian  lake.  The  proximity  of  thefe  river*  has 
fuggrfted  the  pra£!ice,  cr  *t  leaft  the  idea,  of  waft- 
ing the  precioua  merchandife  of  India  down  the  Ox- 
%»*,  over  tire  Cafpian,  up  the  Cyrua,  and  with  the  cur- 
rent of  the  Pham  into  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean 
feta.  A*  it  fucce  (lively  collect*  the  it  ream*  of  the  plain 
of  Colchos,  the  Pham  moves  with  dimtniihedfpeed,  tho* 
accumulated  weight.  At  the  mouth  it  ia  60  fathoms 
deep,  and  half  a league  broad  ; but  a fmail  woody 
ill  anti  is  interpofed  in  the  midil  of  the  channel : the 
water,  fo  foon  as  it  has  deposited  an  earthy  or  metal- 
lic fediment,  float*  on  the  furface  of  the  waves,  and 
is  no  longer  fufccptible  of  corruption.  In  a courfe 
of  ico  miles,  40  of  which  arc  navigable  for  larg^ 
vefTels,  the  Phafit  divides  the  celebrated  region  of 
Colchoa  or  Mingrelia,  which,  on  three  fide*,  is  for* 
lified  by  the  Ibcriau  and  Armenian  mountains,  and 
whofc  maritime  cuaft  extends  about  2CO  miles,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  'i'rcbizond  to  Diofcurias  and 
(he  confine*  of  Circaflia.  Both  the  foil  and  climate 
are  relaxed  by  cxceffive  moilture  : 28  rivers,  befides 
the  Phafis  and  his  dependent  ftrearas,  convey  their 
waters  to  the  Tea  ; and  the  hollow  nefa  of  the  ground 
appears  to  indicate  the  fubterraneous  channels  between 
the  Euxine  and  the  Cafpian.” 

PHASMATA,  in  phyfiology,  certain  appearances 
arifing  fiom  the  various  tincture*  of  the  clouds  by  the 
rays  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  efpcc-ally  the  fun  and 
moon.  Thefe  are  infinitely  diverfified  by  the  different 
figures  and  fituations  of  the  clouds,  and  the  appulfes 
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PHEASANT,  in  ornithology.  See  Phasianus. 
PanjtAyr't-eje,  or  Bird*/ -eye.  See  Adonis. 

PI  IE  13E,  a dcacrneU  of  the  port  of  O'orioth,  call- 
ed Cemebrea.  St  Paul  had  a particular  efteem  for  this 
holy  wom  ro;  and  Tlieodortt  thinks  the  apoftlc  lodged 
at  her  houfc  for  fome  time,  while  he  continued  in  or 
near  Corinth.  It  is  thought  (he  brought  to  Rome 
the  epiftle  he  wrote  to  the  Romans,  wherein  (he  is 
commended  and  recommended  in  fo  advantageous  a 
maimer.  He  fays  { Rom.  xvi.  1,  a.),  “ I commend 
unto  you  Phebe  our  fitter,  which  is  a (errant  of  the 
church  which  is  at  Cenchrea:  that  ye  receive  her  ia 
the  Lord,  as  become th  faints,  and  that  ye  affift  her 
in  whatsoever  bufinrfs  (he  bath  need  of  you  ; for  (he 
hath  been  a fuccourer  of  many,  and  of  tnyfelf  alfo.” 
Some  moderns  have  advanced  a notion,  that  Phebe  was 
ifife  to  St  Paul ; but  none  of  the  ancients  have  faid 
any  thing  like  it.  It  is  thought,  in  qiulity  of  dca- 
conefs,  (he  was  employed  by  the  church  in  fome  mi* 
nifiration*  fuitable  to  her  fix  and  condition  ; as  to  vi- 
fit  and  inftrud  the  Chrittian  women,  to  attend  them 
in  their  fickncf*,  and  dillribute  alma  to  them. 

PHEGORs  or  Pxoa,  a deity  wor (hipped  at  a very 
eatly  period  by  the  Midianitcs  and  Moabites,  sad  pro- 
bably by  all  the  other  tribes  which  then  inhabited  Sy- 
ria. Much  has  been  faid  concerning  the  functions  of 
this  god,  and  the  rank  which  he  held  among  the  Pa- 
gan divinities  (fee  Baal- Par) ; and  mauy  conjectures 
have  been  formed  concerning  the  origin  of  bia  name. 
Moil  of  thefe  feem  to  have  no  bettrr  foundation  than 
the  fcnfclefi  dreams  of  the  Jcwiih  rabbie*.  Pm  cor, 
or  Peor,  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  with  the  Hebrew 
word  pecker , which  figuiiies  aperudt  and  probably  re- 
fer* to  the  prophetic  influence  always  attributed  to  the 
folar  deity,  by  which  he  opened  or  difeovered  things  to 
come.  Accordingly  we  find  Phi  cor  or  Pxor  gene- 
rally joined  to  Battle  which  was  the  Syrian  and  Chal- 
dean name  of  the  fun  after  he  became  an  obje&  of 
worihip ; hence  Bam1- Ph*(.o*  mull  have  been  the  fun 
wotfhipped  by  fome  particular  rites,  or  under  fome  par- 
ticular charader.  What  thefe  were,  a refolution  of 
Pecker  into  its  component  paits  may  perhaps  inform 
us.  As  this  word,  wherever  it  occurs  in  Scripture, 
has  fome  relation  to  diilending  or  opeuing  the  mouth 
wide,  it  is  probably  compounded  of  vmah  the  mouth  or 


of  the  rays  of  light ; and,  together  with  the  occasional  face,  and  emaa  naked.  In  thofe  countries  we  know 


fiafhings  and  (hooting*  of  dinfeunt  meteors,  they  have, 
no  doubt,  occafioned  thofe  prodigies  of  armies  fight- 
ing in  the  air,  fee.  of  which  we  have  fuch  frequent  ac- 
count* in  mo(l  fort*  of  writers.  See  2 Maccab.  xi.  8. 
Mclaneth  Meteor.  2 SheL  de  Comet,  ana.  i6r8. 

Kircher  and  Schottu*  have  erroneoufly  attempted 
to  explnio  the*  phenomenon  from  the  rrfledion  of 
t erred  rial  objeds  made  on  opake  and  congealed  cloud* 
in  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  which,  according  to 
them,  have  the  effect  of  a mirror.  Thus,  according 
to  thefe  authors,  the  armie*  pretended  by  fcvcral  hi- 
ftorian*  to  have  been  feen  in  the  (kie*,  were  no  other 
than  the  refiedion  of  the  like  armies  placed  on  fome 
part  of  the  earth.  See  Hift.  Acad.  Roy.  Serene.  anu. 
1726,  p.  405,  & feq. 

PH  ASS  AC  HATES,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name 
of  a fpecies  of  pgate,  which  the  indents,  in  its  various 
appearance*,  fcmctixnes  called  leucacbtUet  and  perUeu* 
€94. 


that  the  women  wore  veil*;  but  it  would  appeal,  that 
in  celebrating  the  rite*  of  thi*  deity  they  were  un- 
veiled. It  feems^ven  not  improbable,  that  on  thefe 
occafion*  the  fexes  danced  proiuifcuoully  without  their 
clothe*  1 a practice  which  would  naturally  give  birth  to 
the  licentious  amours  mentioned  in  the  15th  chapter 
of  the  book  of  Numbers.  If  this  be  admitted,  it  will 
follow  that  Pbegor  was  the  fun  prtfiding  over  the  my- 
ft  cries  of  Vcr.us. 

PHELLANDRIUM,  wATax*HEMtocK{  a genu* 
of  the  digyaia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clats 
of  plants.  There  are  two  fpecic*,  00c  of  which,  viz. 
the  aquaticum,  i*  a native  of  Britain.  This  grow*  in 
ditches  and  ponds,  but  i*  not  very  common.  The 
ftalk  is  remarkably  thick  and  dichotomous,  and  grows 
in  the  water.  It  is  a poifon  to  horfes,  bringing  upon 
them,  as  Linnrus  informs  us,  a kind  of  palfy  ; which, 
however,  he  fuppofes  to  be  owing  not  fo  much  to  the 
noxious  qualities  of  the  plant  itfelf,  as  to  thofe  of  an 
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Fhengitcs  infedt  which  fccdf  upon  it,  biceding  within  the  tlalks, 
pj*  and  which  he  calls  curculio  poraplcdicus.  The  Swedes 
erre*.  fwine's  dung  for  the  cure:  The  feed*  are  fome- 

i • — v— — times  given  in  intermittent  fevers,  and  the  leaves  -re 
by  feme  added  to  difeutient  cataplafm*.  In  the  win- 
ter, the  roots  and  ftem,  differed  by  the  influence  of 
the  weather,  afford  a very  curious  fkcleton  or  network. 
Horfesrfheep,  and  goats,  eat  the  plant  ; fwine  are  not 
fond  of  it ; cows  refufe  it. 

PH  ftNGITES,  among  the  ancients,  the  name  of  a 
HUT 1 17!/.  beautiful  fpecies  of  al  shatter.  It  is  a rude  irregular 
of  Ftfih,  mail,  very  (hattcry  and  friable,  but  of  a bright  nets  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  mod  other  marbles,  and  excelling 
them  all  in  tranfparencc.  The  colour  is  an  agreeable 
pale,  .yellowifh,  white,  or  honey  colour  ; the  ycllowifh 
- is  more  intenfe  in  fome  places  than  in  others,  and 
fometimes  makes  an  obfeure  refemblance  of  veina.  U 
is  very  weak  and  brittle  in  the  mafa  ; and  when  redu- 
ced to  fmall  pieces,  may  be  calily  crumbled  between 
the  fingers  into  loofe,  but  eonfidcrably  large  angular 
piece*,  fome  perfect,  others  complex,  ii  regular,  or  mu- 
tilated, and  all  approaching  to  s flat  (ha  pc.  The  an- 
cients were  very  fond  of  this  fpecies  itr  public  build' 
ings ; and  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  built  entirely  o£it, 
has  long  been  celebrated.  Ita  great  beauty  is  its  tranf- 
parcnee,  from  which  alone  this  temple  was  perle&ly 
light  when  the  doors  were  (hut,  though  it  was  built 
without  a window,  and  had  no  other  light  but  what 
w*a  tranfmitted  through  the  (tone  its  walls  were  built 
with.  It  was  anciently  found  in  Cappadocia,  and  is 
fill!  plcntit ul  there  : we  have  it  alfo  in  Germany  and 
France,  and  in  our  own  kingdom  in  Derbyfhire,  and 
fome  other  counties.  It  takes  an  excellent  polifti,  and 
is  very  fit  for  ornamental  works,  where  there  is  no 
great  ftrength  icquired.  Sec  Amethyst. 

J^HENICE,  a port  of  the  ifland  of  Crete,  to  the 
weft  of  jhe  ifland.  St  Paul  having  anchored  at  Phe- 
nice,  when  he  was  carried  t6  Rome  (AcUxxvii.  12.), 
advifrd  the  fhipVcrew  to  fpend  the  winter  thetc,  bc- 
cault  the  fcafon  was  too  far  advanced. 

PHEN1CIA.  Sec  Phoenicia. 

PH  EONS,  in  heraldry,  the  barbed  heads  of  darts, 
arrows,  or  other  weapon*. 

PHF-OS,  iq  botany,  a name  which  Theophraftus, 
Diofcoridcs,  and  others,  give  to  a plant  ufed  by  fullers 
in  drifting  their-  cloths,  and  of  which  there  were  two 
kinds,  a (mailer  called  (imply  phew,  and. a larger  call- 
ed bitpepheit.  This  plant  is  fometimes  called  pfsleot ; 
and  ia  thus  confounded  with  a kind  pf  marfh  cudweed, 
or gnaphaltvmy  called  alfo  by  that  name;  but  it  may  al- 
ways be  difctjvered  which  of  the  two  plants  an  author 
taeans,  by  observing  the  fenfe  in  which  the  word  is 
ufed,  and  the  ufc  to  which  the  plant  was  put.  The 
phltos,  properly  fo  called,  that  is,  the  cudweed,  was 
ufed  to  fluff  heds  and  other  fuch  thing*,  and  to  pack 
tip  with  earthen  veflels  to  prevent  their  breaking;  but 
the  pheos,  improperly  called  pkltot%  only  about  cloths  : 
this  was,  however,  alfo  called  fltbt  and  cnapbon. 

PHERECRATES,  a Greek  comic  poet,  was  con- 
temporary with  Plato  and  Ardlophancs.  After  the 
example  of  the  ancient  comedians,  who  never  introdu- 
ced upon  the  theatre  imaginary  but  living  chandlers, 
lie  acted  his  contemporaries.  But  he  did  not  abufc  the 
liberty  which  at  that  time  prevailed  upon  the  ltagc  ; 


and  laid  it  ddwn  as  a rule  to  himfelf  never  to  deftroy  Phcrr. 
the  reputation  of  any  perfon.  Twenty-one  comedies  t^‘ 
are  attributed  to  him,  of  which  there  now  only  remain  ~~  ’ 
fome  fragments  collected  by  Hertelius  and  Grotius. 

From  thefe  fragments,  however,  it  is  cafy  to  difeern, 
that  Pherecrates  wrote  the  pureft  Greek,  and  pofteffed 
that  ingenious  and  delicate  raillery  which  is  called  at- 
tic urbanity . He  was  author  of  a kind  of  verfc  called, 
from  his  own  name,  Phtrccratick.  The  three  iaft  feet 
were  in  hexameter  verfc,  and  the  firft  of  thofe  three 
feet  waa  always  a fpondte  This  verfc  of  Horace  (for 
example,  Quamvit pcntica  pitta  1 ) is  a Phrrecratick  verfe. 

We  find  in  Plutarch  a fragment  of  this  poet  upon  the 
mufic  of  the  Greek*,  which  has  been  critically  exami- 
ned by  M.  Burette  of  the  academy  of  inferiptions.  See 
the  15th  volume  of  the  colle&ion  publifhcd  by  that 
leacncd  fociety. 

PHERECYDES,  a native  of  Scyros,  flouriftied 
about  the  year  560  before  the  Chriftian  era,  and  was 
difciple  of  Pittacus,  one  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece 
(fee  Pittacus).  He  is  fail  to  have  been  the  firft  of  all 
the  philofophcrs  who  has  wiittcn  on  natural  fubjc&s 
and  the  eftence  of  the  gods.  He  was  alfo  the  firft,  it 
is  faid,  who  held  the  ridiculous  opinion,  “ that  animals 
aie  mere  machines."  lie  was  Pythagoras's  mailer, 
who  loved  him  as  his  own  father.  This  grateful  feho* 
lar  h-ving  heard  that  Phcrccydcs  lay  daogeroufly  ill  in 
the  ifland  of  Delos,  immediately  repaired  thither,  io 
order  to  give  every  neceflary  aftiftattce  to  the  old  mao, 
and  to  take  care  that  no  means  ftiould  be  left  untried 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  His  great  age,  how- 
ever, and  the  violence  of  his  difeafe,  having  rendered 
every  prefer! ption  inefft  ftual,  his  next  care  was  to  fee 
him  decently  buried  i and  when  he  had  paid  the  laft 
duty  to  hia  remains,  and  erefted  a monument  to  hit 
memory,  he  fet  out  again  for  Italy.  Other  caufcs  have 
been  aftigned  fqr  the  death  of  Pherecydes : fome  (ay 
he  was  eaten  up  by  lice,  and  others  that  he  fell  head- 
long from  the  top  of  Mount  Corycius  in  his  way  to 
Deiphos.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  85  years,  and  was 
one  of  the  firft  profe  writers  among  the  Greeks. 

“ Marvellous  circumlUoces  have  been  rel  ited  of  him,  F.-Hrlft 
which  only  ileferte  to  be  mentioned,  in  order  to  (how  *f 
that  what  has  r>een  deemed  fu peril.- rural  by  iguorart 
fpeCtators  may  be  eafily  conceived  to  have  happened 
from  natural  caufes.  A (hip  in  full  fail  was  at  a di- 
fiance  approaching  its  harbour;  Pherecydes  predicted 
that  it  would  never  come  into  the  haven,  and  it  hap- 
pened accordingly  ; for  a ftorm  arofe  which  funk  the 
veffd.  After  drinking  water  from  a well,  be  pre- 
dicted an  earthquake,  which  happened  three  days  af- 
terwards. It  is  cs*fy  to  fuppofe  that  tficfc  predictions 
mb:ht  have  been  the  rcfultofa  cartful  obfet  ration  of 
thole  phenomena  which  commrmly  precede  ft 01  ms  or 
oarthquakes  in  a climate  where  they  frequently  happen. 

“ It  i*dilficult  to  give  in  any  degree  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  doctrines  of  Pherecydes  ; both  b^caufc  he 
delivered  them,  after  the  manner  of  the  times,  under 
the  concealment  of  fym'  ols;  and  becaufc  vtry  few 
memoirs  of  this  pfiiloiopher  remain,  it  is  molt  pro- 
bable that  he  taught  thofe  opinions  concerning  the 
gods  and  the  origin  of  the  world  which  the  ancient 
Grecian  thcogonitts  borrowed  flora  Egypt and  of 
which  the  reader  will  fiod  accounts  in  different  am- 
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fliWw  cfH  of  tbit  work.  Set  EcrfT,  Metaphysics,  Mr- 
*]  jtfries,  Mythology,  am!  Polythfism. 

PH  E WET  IMA,  wi*  th,  wifeof  Bittus  king  of 
Cyirne,  ami  the  nether  of  Arcefil  ti*.  After  her  fon’a 
Heath,  fhe  recovered  the  kingdom  hr  mean*  of  Amifis 
king  of  Egypt,  and  to  avenge  the  fnnrder  of  Arce- 
•filaus,  (he  esnfed  all  hi*  afTaffint  to  he  crucified  round 
the  wall*  of  Cyrene,  an  1 (hr  cut  off  -.he  breads  of  their 
witc*,  and  hm*g  them  up  near  the  bodies  of  their  huf- 
Lands.  It  i*  faid  that  (he  waa  devoured  alive  by  worm*; 
a punishment  which,  accordingto  fome  of  the  an  dents, 
was  infiided  by  Providence  for  her  unparalleled  cruel- 
tie*. 

PH  E RON,  was  a king  of  Egypt,  who  fucceeded  Se- 
foftris.  He  was  blind  ; an  1 he  recovered  his  fight  by 
waftiing  hi*  eyes,  according  to  the  direftiona  of  the 
oracle,  in  the  unde  of  a woman  who  had  never  had 
any  unlawful  conneftions.  He  tried  his  wife  firft,  but 
(he  appeared  to  have  been  faitblefs  to  his  bed,  and  (he 
was  burnt  with  all  thofe  whofe  urine  could  not  reftore 
fight  to  the  king.  He  married  the  woman  whofe  urine 
proved  beneficial. 

PHIAL,  a well  known  vefTel  made  of  ghf§,  ufed 
for  various  ^urpofes. 

Leyden  Pfn.ii,  is  a phial  of  elafs  coated  on  both  Tides 
with  tin-foil  for  a confiderable  way  up  the  fides,  of 
great  nfc  in  eleArical  experiments.  See  EllcTriciT  Y, 

fajjim. 

PHIDIAS,  the  moft  famous  fculptor  of  antiquity, 
was  an  Athenian,  and  a contemporary  of  the  celebra- 
ted Pericles,  who  flourifhed  in  the  t*pl  Olympiad. 
This  wonderful  art  ill  Wi«  not  only  confummate  in  the 
ufe  of  his  tools,  but  accomplithed  in  thofe  fciences  and 
branches  of  knowledge  which  belong  to  his  profefBon, 
as  hiftory,  poetry,  fable,  geometry,  optics,  5cc.  He 
firft  taught  the  Greeks  to  imitate  natnre  perfectly  in 
this  way  ; and  all  his  works  were  received  with  admi- 
ration. They  were  alfo  incredibly  numerous ; for  it 
was  almoft  peculiar  to  Phidias,  that  he  unite d the  great- 
eft  facility  with  the  grcatefl  perfection.  His  Nemrfis 
was  ranked  among  his  firft  pieces  : it  waa  carved  out 
of  a block  of  marble,  which  was  found  in  the  camp  of 
the  Perfians  after  they  were  defeated  in  the  plains  of 
Marathon.  He  made  an  excellent  ftatue  of  Minerva 
for  the  Platean*;  but  the  ftatue  of  this  "ojdcft  in  her 
magnificent  temple  at  Athens,  of  which  there  are  ft  til 
fome  ruined  remains,  was  an  aftoniftiing  production  of 
human  art.  Pericles,  who  had  the  care  of  this  pom- 
pous edifice,  gave  orders  to  Itii^ras,  whofe  prodigious 
talents  he  well  knew,  to  make  a ftatue  of  the  goddefn; 
and  Phidiar  formed  a figure  of  ivory  and  gold  39  feet 
high.  Writers  never  fpcak  of  this  illustrious  monu- 
ment of  (kill  without  raptures ; ret  what  has  render- 
ed the  name  of  the  artift  immortal,  proved  at  that  time 
his  ruin.  He  had  curved  upon  the  fhieM  of  the  god- 
defs  his  own  portrait  and  that  of  Pericles ; and  this 
was,  by  thofe  that  envied  them,  rmde  a crime  in  Phi- 
dias. He  was  alfo  charged  with  emhe2rling  part  of 
the  rmtoiaht  which  were  defigned  for  the  ftatue.  Up- 
on this  Ire  wtthdtew  to  l.lis,  and  revenged  hirofelf  up- 
xui  the  ungrateful  Athenian?,  by  making  for  theElians 
the  Olympic  Jupiter;  a prodigy  of  art,  and  which  was 
afterwards  ranked  among  the  fevefi  wonders  of  the 
■world.  It  vi as  of  ivory  end  gold  ; 60  feet  high,  and 
Vt>i.  XIV.  Part  II. 


every  way  proportioned.  “The  msjefty  of  the  work  did  Pkiiitia 
equal  the  majefly  of  the  god  (fays  Quintilian),  and  its  p^daU 
beauty  feems  to  have  aided  luftrc  to  the  rtligioa  of 
the  country."  Phidias  concluded  his  labours  with  this  — — y ■ -■  * 
msfterpicce  ; and  the  Elian*,  to  do  honotrr  to  his  me- 
mory, crefted,  and  appropriated  to  bis  defrendants,  an 
office,  which  confided  in  keeping  dean  this  magnifi- 
cent image. 

PH1D1TIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  fieafls  celebra- 
ted with  great  frugality  at  Sparta.  They  were  held 
in  the  poMio  places  and  in  the  open  air.  Rich  and 
pour  aftifted  at  them  equally,  and  on  the  fame  footing; 
their  defign  being  to  k-ep  up  peace,  friendfhip,  good 
underftanding,  and  equality  among  the  ritisxrs  great 
and  final!.  It  is  faid  that  thofe  who  attended  this 
feaft  bronght  each  a buflirl  of  floor,  eight  meafnres  of 
wine  named  chorvt,  five  mince  of  cheefe,  and  as  many 
figs. 

PHILA,  in  mythology,  one  of  the  attributes  of 
Venus,  which  diftinguifties  her  as  the  mother  of  love* 

from  *'*•'»  to  love. 


PHILADELPHIA.  in  antiquity,  were  games  in- 
ftituted  at  Sardis  to  celebrate  the  nnion  of  Caracal!* 
and  Geta,  the  fens  of  Septimios  Severn*. 

Ptfinof.'.nm,  the  capital  of  the  ftstc  of  Penfyl- 
vania  in  North  America,  fituated  in  W Long.  75.  8. 
N.  Lat.  ^9.  57.  It  i*  one  of  the  molt  beautiful  and 
regular  cities  in  the  world,  being  of  an  oblong  form, 
fituated  on  the  weft  bank  of  the  river  Delaware,  on  an 
extenfive  plain,  about  < 18  milea  (fome  fay  more)  from 
the  fea.  The  length  of  the  city  raft  and  well,  that  is, 
from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill,  upon  rhe  original 
plan  of  Mr  Pcnri,  is  1 0,300  feet,  and  the  bieadth,  north 
and  fouth,  is  4837  feet.  Not  two  fifths  of  the  plot 
covered  by  the  city  charter  is  yet  built.  The  inhabi- 
tants, however,  have  not  confined  themfclves  within  the 
original  limits  of  the  cicy,  but  b*vc  built  north  and 
fnoth  along  the  Delaware  two  miles  in  length.  The 
lottceft  ftreet  is  Second  ftreet,  a!  out  700  feet  from 
Delaware  river,  and  parallel  to  it.  The  circumference 
of  that  part  of  the  city  which  is  built,  if  we  include 
Kenfington  on  the  north  and  Southwark  on  the  fouth, 
may  be  about  five  miles.  Muiket-ftreet  ia  10*3  feet 
wide,  and  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  city  from  river 
to  river.  Near  the  middle,  it  is  interfered  at  right 
angles  by  Brond-ftreet,  II 3 feet  wide,  running  nearly 
north  and  fouth  quite  acrof*  the  city. 

Between  Dthware  river  and  Broad-ftreet  are  14 
ftreet*,  nearly  cquidiilant,  running  parr  Del  with  Broad- 
ftreet  acrofs  the  city  ; and  between  Broad-ftreet  and 
the  Schuylkill,  there  are  nine  ftieets  equidiftant  from 
each  other.  Parallel  to  Market -ftreet  arc  eight  other 
ftrects,  running  call  and  weft  from  river  to  river,  and 
intcrfe^l  the  erofs  ftreets  at  right  an^lci*  1 ali  thefe 
ftreets  ere  50  feet  wide,  encept  Arch-ftreet,  which  ia 
65  feet  wide.  All  the  ftreets  which  run  north  and 
fonth,  except  Broad- ftre s't  mentioned  above,  are  50 
fett  wide.  There  were  four  fquafes  of  eight  acre* 
each,  one  at  each  corneT  of  the  city,  originally  reftfivetl 
for  public  and  common  ufe?.  And  in  the  rttitr^f 
the  city,  where  Broad-ftreet  and  Markct-ftreet  intw- 
each  other,  is  a fqnarc  of  ttn  acre*,  referred  in 
like  manner,  to  be  planted  with  rows  of  trees  for  pub- 
lie  walks.  Tfcie  city  was  founded  in  1O82  by  the  ce- 
3 M * lebrated 
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FkiUdct*  Id-rated  Wifliain  Penn,  who  in  O&ober  1701  granted 
. Phl>~  , a charter  incorporating  the  town  with  city  privileges. 

* jn  j -j4q  the  dwelling  houfcs  were  computed,  and 
found  to  be  2076  s in  1790,  they  amounted  to  5000. 
They  are  in  general  handfomcly  built  of  brick ; and 
contain  40,000  inhabitant*,  compofed  of  almoft  all  na- 
tions  and  religion*.  Their  place*  for  religious  wor- 
ih ip  ire  as  follow : The  Friends  or  Quakers  have  five, 
the  Prclbyterians  fix,  the  Epifcopalians  three,  the  Ger- 
man Lutherans  two,  the  German  Calvinifts  one,  the 
Catholica  three,  the  Swediffi  Lutheran*  one.  the  Mo- 
ravians one,  the  Baptift*  one,  the  Univerfal  Baptift* 
one,  the  Methodifts  one,  the  Jew*  one. 

The  other  public  building*  in  the  city,  betides  the 
univerfity,  academies,  dec.  are  the  following,  viz.  a 
Bate  houfc  and  offices,  a city  court-houfc,  a county 
court-houfe.  a carpenter's  ball,  a philofophLal  feciety’e 
hall,  a difpenfary,  an  liofpital  and  offices,  an  alm$*houfe, 
a houfe  of  corrrftion,  a public  faflory  of  linen,  cotton, 
and  woollen,  a public  obfetvatory,  three  brick  market 
boufes,  a filh  market,  a public  gaol. 

The  university  of  Philadelphia  was  founded  during 
the  war.  Its  fund*  were  partly  given  by  the  (late,  and 
partly  taken  from  the  old  college  of  Philadelphia.  A 
medical  fchool,  which  was  founded  in  1 765,  i*  attach* 
ed  to  the  univerfity  ; and  ha*  profefiors  in  all  the 
branches  of  medicine,  who  prepare  the  ftudent*  (whofe 
number  yearly  I*  50  or  6o)  foi  degrer*  in  that  fcience. 
Belize*  the  univerfity  and  medical  fchool,  there  is  the 
ProteHant  Epifcopal  academy,  a very  fiourilhing  intli- 
tution  ; the  academy  for  young  ladies;  another  for 
the  Frien'a  or  Quaker*,  and  one  for  the  German*} 
befidcs  five  free  fchool*. 

In  Market-ftreet,  betweeen  Front  and  Fourth  Greets, 
is  the  piinripai  market,  built  of  brick,  and  U 1 JOO 
feet  in  lcngtli.  This  market,  in  refpeft  to  the  quan- 
tity, the  variety,  and  ncatnefs  of  the  provifion*,  is  not 
equalled  in  America,  and  peihapt  not  exceeded  in  the 
world. 

The  Philadelphian*  are  not  fo  focial,  nor  perhaps  fo 
hofpitable,  as  the  people  in  Bolton,  Cbarleftown,  and 
New  York.  Various  caufe*  have  contributed  to  this 
difference  ; among  which  the  molt  operative  hat  been 
the  prevalence  of  party-fpirit,  which  ha*  been  and  is 
carried  to  greater  length*  in  this  city  than  in  any  other 
in  America  ; yet  no  city  can  boaft  of  fo  mauy  ufcful 
improvements  in  manufacturer,  in  the  mechanical  arts, 
in  tlx  art  of  healing,  and  particularly  in  the  fcience  of 
humanity.  In  (hort,  whether  we  confider  the  conve- 
nient local  fituation,  the  fize,  the  beauty,  the  variety 
and  utility  of  the  improvements,  in  mechanics,  in  agri- 
culture, and  manufactures,  or  the  induftry,  the  entcr- 
I rife,  the  humanity,  and  the  abih’tie*,  of  the  inhahi- 
tants  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  it  merits  to  be  view, 
cd  as  the  capital  not  only  of  the  province,  but  of  the 
fiourilhing  empire  of  United  America. 

Several  canals  ate  let  into  the  town,  which  add 
much  to  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  place.  Its 
quay  i*  2co  feet  fquarc,  to  which  fhips  of  400  or  500 
tons  may  come  up,  and  lay  their  broadfides  olofe  to  it} 
with  wet  and  dry  docks  for  building  and  repairing 
fhips,  1 r Tides  magazines,  warchoufcs,  and  all  other 
convenience*  fur  exporting  and  importing  merchan- 
dize Scarce  any  thing  can  appear  more  beautiful 
than  the  city  and  the  adjacent  country,  which  for  fome 


miles  may  be  compared  to  a fine  and  fiourilhing  gar*  DulvM. 
den.  rkk 

Though  all  our  readers  muft  unqueftionahly  have  ~ ’*  f 
heard  of  the  malignant  fever  which  to  lately  raged  in 
Philadelphia,  yet  as  fome  of  them  may  not  he  fo  well 
acquainted  with  particulars,  it  will  not,  we  truft,  be 
thought  improper  if  we  give  a fhort  account  of  that 
dreadful  malady  in  this  place.  This  account  we  (hall 
extract  from  a pamphlet  written  by  Matthew  Carey, 
which  had  run  through  ao  lets  than  three  editions  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  laft  year. 

Of  this  fever,  then,  it  is  obferved,  that,  generally 
fpeaking,  the  mortality  was  not  fo  great  among  women 
as  among  men,  tut  that  corpulent,  high-fed,  and 
drunken  men,  common  pioftitutes,  and  fuch  of  the 
poor  as  had  been  debilitated  through  the  want  of  fuf- 
ficient  nourifhment,  and  lived  in  dirty  and  confined  ha- 
bitations, became  an  eaiy  prey  to  it  \ whillt  thafe  who 
refided  in  the  fuburbs,  enjoying  the  benefit  of  country 
air,  were  little  affrdted  by  it.  A lingular  fa&  is,  that 
the  French  refiding  in  Philadelphia  were  in  a remark- 
able degree  exempt  from  it ; a cit  cum  (lance  which  can- 
not be  accounted  for.  The  report  which  prevailed 
here  of  the  Africans  having  wholly  rfcaped  the  dif- 
rafe,  prove*  to  be  not  altogether  true,  feveral  of  them 
having  been  feized.  The  fever,  however,  wn  found 
to  yield  more  readily  to  medicine  in  them  than  in  white 
perfons. 

We  find  the  following  account  of  the  nature  an  1 * 
fymptoms  of  the  dV-afc,  as  deferibed  by  Dr  Currie,  iti 
the  third  edition  of  the  pamphlet  already  mentioned. 

“ The  fymptoms  which  charaderifed  the  fir  ft  ftage  of 
the  fever  were,  in  the  greateft  number  of  cafes,  after 
a chilly  fit  of  fome  duration,  a quick  tenfe  pulfe  ; hot 
(kin ; pain  in  the  bead,  back,  and  limb* } flushed 
countenance  ; inflamed  eye,  mo  ill  tongue  ; oppreffion 
and  fenfe  of  furenefs  at  the  ftomach,  efpecially  upon 
prefiure ; frequent  fick  qualms,  and  retchings  to  vo- 
mit, without  difeharging  any  thing,  except  the  con- 
tents laft  taken  into  the  ftomach  ; coftivencfs,  &c. 

And  when  (tools  were  procured,  the  firft  generally 
fhowed  a defied  of  bile,  or  an  ohftru&ion  to  its  en- 
trance into  the  inteftines.  Buc  brdk  purges  generally 
altered  this  appearance. 

“ Tbcfc  fymptoms  generally  continued  with  more  or 
lefs  violence  fmm  one  to  three,  four,  or  even  five  days; 
and  then  gradually  abating,  left  the  patient  free  from 
every  complaint,  except  general  debility.  On  the  fe- 
brile fymptoms  fuddcnly  fubfiding,  they  were  imme- 
diately fucceeded  by  a yellow  tinge  in  the  opaque  cor- 
nea, or  whiles  of  the  eyes ; an  increafed  oppredien  at 
the  pnecordia,  a confirm  puking  of  every  thing  taken 
into  the  ftomach,  with  much  ilraining,  accompanied 
with  a hoarfe  hollow  noife. 

“If  thefe  fymptoms  were  not  foon  relieved,  a vo- 
miting of  matter  rcfcmbLing  coffee  grounds  in  colour 
and  confidence,  commonly  called  the  black  vomur 
fometimea  accompanied  with  or  fucceeded  by  hemor- 
rhagica from  the  nofe,  fauces,  gums,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body;  a yellowilh  purple  colour, and  putrefeent  ap- 
pearance of  the  whole  body,  hiccup,  agitation?,  deep  and 
diftrefled  fighing,  comatofe  delirium,  and  finally  death, 
are  the  confcqueacr.  When  the  di fenfe  proved  fatal,  it 
was  generally  between  the  fifth  and  eighth  day*. 

“ This  was  the  rood  ufual  progrefs  of  this  for- 
midable 
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PfcihM-  midable  difcafe  through  its  fcvtral  ftages.  There  were, 
1*J*  . however,  very  confiderable  variation#  in  the  fymptoms 

aa  well  as  in  the  duration  of  ita different  ftages,  accord- 
ing to  the  conllitution  ami  temperament  of  the  patient, 
the  date  of  the  weather,  the  manner  of  treatment,  Sec. 

“In  fome  cafes,  liana  of  putrefcency  appeared  at 
the  beginning  or  before  the  enJ  of  the  third  day.  In 
thefe,  the  black  vomiting,  which  wav  generally  a mor- 
tal fymptom,  and  universal  yellow  iiefs,  appeared  early. 
In  thefe  cafet,  alfo,  a low  delirium,  and  great  prolira- 
tion  of  ftreogth,  were  conllint  fymptomi,  and  coma 
came  on  very  fpeedily.  • 

“ In  fome,  the  fymptoma  inclined  more  to  the  ner- 
vous thao  the  inflammatory  type.  In  thefe,  the  jaun- 
dice colour  of  the  eye  and  (kin,  and  the  black  vomit- 
ing, were  more  rare.  Nut  in  the  majority  of  cafes, 
particularly  after  the  nights  became  fenflbly  cooler,  all 
the  fymptom*  indicated  violent  irritation  and  inflam- 
matory dial  hefts  In  thefe  cafes,  the  (kin  was  always 
dry,  and  the  remifHons  very  ebfenre. 

“ The  febrile  fymptom*,  however,  as  ha*  been  al- 
ready ohferved,  either  gave  way  on  the  third,  fourth, 
or  fifth  day,  and  then  the  patient  recovered ; or  they 
were  foon  after  fucceeded  by  a different  hut  much  more 
dangerous  train  of  fymptomi,  by  debility,  low  pulfe, 
> cold  flein  (which  alfumed  a tawny  colour,  mixed  with 
purple),  black  vomiting,  hemorrhapies,  hiccup,  anxiety, 
reftleflnefs,  coma,  dec.  Many  who  fnrvived  the  eighth 
day,  though  apparently  out  of  danger,  died  fuddenly 
in  confequence  of  an  hemorrhagy." 

Purging  the  patient  with  calomel  and  jalap  appears 
to  have  proved  the  moft  fuccefsful  treatment ; and  the 
repeated  ufe  of  the  lancet,  in  cafes  where  no  fymptoms 
of  putridity  raided.  Dr  Griffiu,  who  had  been  fei/.ed 
with  the  difeafe,  “ wa*  bled  feven  time*  in  five  days, 
and  aferibes  his  recovery  principally  to  that  operation." 
Dr  Maefe  alfo,  **  in  five  days,  loll  72  ounces  of  blood, 
by  which  he  waa  recovered  when  at  the  lowed  Hage  of 
the  diforder."  It  was  generally  remarked  that  an  ob- 
fiinate  coflivenef*  took  place  at  the  commencement  of 
the  difeafet  and  when  this  was  removed,  by  purgatives, 
within  the  firfl  twelve  hours,  the  patient  fcldom  failed 
to  do  well. 

The  work  concludes  with  a lift  of  the  committee 
for  the  relief  of  the  fick,  of  which  our  author  was  a 
member:  alfo  the  oames  of  a large  number  of  the  in- 
habitants who  were  cut  oft,  a feries  of  meteorological 
tables,  and  a general  account  of  burials  during  the  pre- 
valence of  this  f.tal  complaint.  From- the  Utter  we 


extract  the  following  account : 

“ Auguft  - - 325 

“ September  - - 1442 

“ October  - - 1993 

“ November  - - 118 

14  Jews,  returned  in  grok  - 3 

“ Baptifts,  do.  - 60 

44  Methodifts,  do.  - 31 

Free  Quakers,  do.  - 39 


**  German  part  of  St  Mary's  congregation  30 
Total  4042** 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  gcneml  did  refs 
which  fuc  h an  evil  mud  have  oc.afioned  to  perfc  ns  of 
every  rank  and  defeription.  Some  of  the  moft  linking 
intUnccs  our  author  has  related  in  eery  afleding  terms; 


but  no  pi&ure  of  human  calamity  perhaps  evtr  ex-  Ph'lsdei- 
ceeded  the  following  : 4‘  A fervant  girl  belonging  to , l1^'  , 
a family  in  this  city,  in  which  the  fever  had  prevailed, 
was  apprrhenfive  of  danger,  and  refolved  to  remove  to 
a relation’s  houfc  in  the  country.  She  was,  however, 
taken  fick  on  the  road,  and  returned  to  town,  where 
fhe  could  find  no  perfon  to  receive  her.  One  of  the 
gurnlian*  of  the  poor  provided  a cart,  aud  took  her 
to  the  alms-houfr,  into  which  (he  was  refufed  admit- 
tance. She  was  brought  back,  and  the  guardian  of- 
fered five  dollars  to  procure  her  a fingle  night’s  lodge- 
ing,  but  111  vain.  And  in  fine,  after  every  effort  made 
to  provide  her  (hclter,  (he  abfolutcly  expired  in  the 
cart." 

We  cannot  difmifs  the  prefent  article,  though  it 
has  already  extended  to  a fufficient  length,  without 
giving  our  readers  an  account  of  a very  extraordinary 
people  who  live  within  $o  miles  of  Philadelphia  j where 
there  is  a little  town  or  colony,  particularly  remark- 
able on  account  of  its  origin  and  the  manners  of  the 
people  by  whom  it  is  inhabited.  It  was  founded  by  a 
German,  who,  weary  of  the  world,  returned  into  the 
country  that  he  might  be  mure  at  liberty  to  give 
’ himfclf  up  to  contemplation.  Curiofity  brought  fe- 
veral  of  his  countrymen  to  vifit  his  retreat ; and  by 
degrees  his  pious,  fimplc,  and  peaceable  manners,  in- 
duced them  to  fettle  near  him;  when  they  all  formed  a 
little  colony,  which  they  called  Euphrates , in  allufion 
t»  the  Hebrews,  who  ufed  to  fiag  plalms  on  the  bor- 
ders of  that  river. 

This  little  town  forms  3 triangle,  the  cutfidcs  of 
which  are  bordered  with  mulberry  and  r.pple  trees 
planted  with  great  regularity  ; and  its  inhabitants,  we 
know  not  for  what  rrafon,  are  called  Du  snplers.  Ia 
the  middle  of  the  town  t9  a very  large  orchard,  and 
between  the  orchard  and  thofc  rtnges  of  trees  are 
houfes  built  of  wood,  three  dories  high,  where  every 
Dumpier  is  left  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  his  meditation 
without  difturbancc.  Thefe  contemplative  men  do  not 
amount  to  above  500  ; and  the  extent  of  their  terri- 
tory is  about  250  acres,  hounded  by  a river,  a piece 
of  ftagnated  water,  and  a mountain  covered  with 
trees. 

The  men  and  women  live  in  feparate  quarters  of  the  , 

town,  and  never  fee  each  other  but  at  pi  ices  of  wor- 
(hip  ; for  among  the  Dumpier*  there  are  no  afTcm- 
bites  of  any  kind  but  for  public  bufintls.  Their  lives 
arc  fpent  in  labour,  prayer,  and  fleep.  Twice  every 
day  and  night  they  are  called  forth  from  their  cells 
to  attend  divine  fcrvice.  Like  the  Methodifts  and 
Quakers,  every  individual  among  them  has  the  right 
ot  preaching  when  he  thinks  himfclf  infpired.  The 
favourite  fuhje&s  on  which  they  difeourfe  in  their  af- 
fembliea,  are  humility,  temperance,  chaility,  and  the 
other  Chriilian  virtues.  They  never  violate  that  day 
of  repofc  which  all  orders  of  men,  whether  idle  or  lu- 
xurious, much  delight  'in.  They  admit  a hell  and  a 
paradife;  but  reject  the  eternity  of  future  pumlhments. 

They  abhor  the  dodtrinc  of  original  fin  a«  an  impioul 
blafphemy  j and,  in  general,  every  tenet  that  is  fevere 
to  men  appears  to  them  injurious  to  the  Divinity. 

As  they  do  not  allow  merit  to  any  but  voluntary 
works,  they  adminiticr  baptifm  only  to  the  adult ; nc 
the  fame  time,  they  tliii  k baptifm  fo  eflcntidly  ncccf- 
Liy  to  falvatioa,  th-t  they  imagine  the  fouls  of  Cirri- 
3 M 2 Ilians 
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PhiUfW!-  gi^ni  in  another  world  anr  employed  in  convening  towns.  The  Emperor  Mamul,  in  1 1 75,  retired  for  Phi?»H. 

1 thole  who  have  not  died  under  the  law  of  the  Gofpcl.  protection  from  the  Turk*  to  this  place.  In  t joo  it  phis- 

Jn  this  ridiculous  opinion  we  have  known  Chriilinut  fell  by  lot  to  Karaman.  In  1306  it  wu  befirged  by v"^ 
of  other  denominations  and  who  boatted  a higher  an-  A lift  r as,  and  considerably  barafled  j but  wu  not  ta- 
liquity,  that  agreed  with  them.  ken.  In  1 391 , this  place  alone  rrfufed  to  a lmit  Ba- 

Still  more  difintcredcd  than  the  Quakers,  they  never  jaztt;  but  it  was  at  length  forced  to  capitulate  for 

enter  into  any  law  fuit.  One  may  cheat,  rub,  and  want  of  provifions.  It  has  been  matter  of  fur prife  that 
ahufc  them,  without  being  expo  fed  to  any  retaliation,  this  town  was  not  totally  abandoned  ; and  yet  it  haa 
or  even  to  any  complaint  from  them.  On  them  rch-  furvived  many  cities  Itfs  liable  to  inconveniences,  and 
gion  ha*  the  fame  cficck  that  philufophy  had  upon  the  is  Hill  an  extenfive  place,  tbo’  in  its  appearance  it  is  poor 
Stoics;  it  makes  them  iofenfiblc  to  every  kind  of  in-  and  mean.  Some  remnant*  of  Us  walls  are  Aid  Hand- 
full  ing*  but  with  large  gaps.  The  materials  of  the  wad  are 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  their  draft.  In  winter  fmall  done*  llrcngly  cemented.  It  is  thick,  lofty,  and 
it  is  a long  white  gown,  from  which  there  hangs  a has  round  towers.  Near  ibis  place,  between  the 
bool,  which  femes  inftcad  of  a hat,  a coarfe  fhirt,  mountains,  there  is  a i'piing  of  a purgative  quality  ; it 
thick  (hoes,  and  very  wide  breeches.  The  women  are  is  much  cltccmcd,  and  many  people  rclort  to  it  in  the 
dretfed  very  much  like  the  men,  except  that  they  bet  months.  It  Lades  bkc  ink,  is  clear,  but  tinges 
have  no  breeches.  Their  common  food  confide  whed-  the  earth  with  the  colour  of  ochre.  The  famous  wall 


ly  of  vegetables;  not  bccaufc  it  is  unlawful  to  eat  any 
other,  but  becaufe  that  kind  of  abttmcncc  is  looked 
upon  as  more  conformable  to  the  fpirit  of  Chridianity, 
which  has  an  a verb  on  from  blood. 

Each  individual  follows  with  cbcerfulneft  the  branch 
of  bufineft  allotted  him  ; and  the  produce  of  all  their* 
labours  is  drpotited  in  a common  Hock,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  whole.  This  union  of  vndudry  has  not  only  efta- 
blifhcJ  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  ail  the  arts  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  fupport  of  this  little  focicty,  but  hath 
alfo  fupplied,  for  the  purposes  of  exchange,  fuperttui- 
ties  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  its  population. 

Though  the  two  fexes  live  fcpsrate  at  Euphrates, 
the  Dumpier*  do  not  on  that  account  fooliihiy  re- 
nounce matrimony  ; but  thoGe  who  find  themfdvcs 
difpofed  to  it,  leave  the  town,  and  form  an  edabliih- 
roent  in  the  country,  which  is  fnpportci  at  the  pub- 
lic expcnce.  They  repay  this  by  the  produce  of  their 
labours,  which  in  all  thrown  into  the  public  treafury; 
and  their  children  are  (cot  to  be  educated  ia  Euphra- 
tes, which  they  con  tide  r as  their  mother  country. — 
Without  this  wife  privilege,  the  Dumplcrs  would  be 
sao  better  than  monks;  and  in  proccfs  of  time  they 
would  become  cither  favages  or  libertines.  They 
are  at  prefent  an  innocent,  though  perhaps  deluded, 
race. 

Philadelphia,  an  ancient  town  of  Turkey  in  A- 
fia,  in  Natolia.  It  is  fcaied  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Tmolus,  by  the  river  Cogamua,  from  whence  there  is 
an  exceeding  fine  view  over  an  extenfivc  plain.  This 
place  was  founded  by  Attains  Philadelphus,  brother 
of  Eumenes. 

It  was  very  liable  to  earthquakes,  which,  perhaps, 
arofc  from  its  vicinity  to  the  region  called  Cataie&ai* 
nunc.  So  feme  were  thofe  earthquakes,  that  even 
the  city  walls  were  not  fccure ; and  fo  frequent  were 
they,  that  thefc  experienced  daily  concuflions.  The 
inhabitants,  therefore,  who  were  not  numerous,  lived 
ia  perpetual  apprehenfion,  and  their  condant  employ- 
ment was  in  repairs.  In  fad,  fo  great  were  their 
%ears,  that  their  chief  refidence  was  in  the  country,  the 
foil  of  which  was  very  fertile*  Such  is  Straho’s  ac- 
count of  this  place.  In  the  year  1097,  it  was  taken 
by  afJatilt  by  John  Ducas  the  Crack  general.  It  was 
without  difficulty  reduced  alfo  in  the  year  1 106,  un- 
der the  fame  emperor.  The  Turks  marched  from  the 
Ead  with  a defign  to  plunder  it  and  the  maritime 


which  credulity  has  adcited  to  be  made  of  human 
bones,  Hands  beyond  this  and  beyond  the  town.  Sec 
the  next  article. 

When  Dr  Chandler  was  there,  he  tells  us,  “ The  Tn*,L  m 
bidiop  of  Philadelphia  was  abfent;  but  the  proto-papas  ("***• 
or  chief-pried,  his  fubttitute,  whom  we  went  to  vifit, 
received  us  at  his  palace,  a title  given  to  a very  indif- 
ferent houfe  or  mher  a cottage  of  clay.  We  fouod . 
him  ignorant  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  were  forced 
to  difeourfe  with  him  by  an  interpreter  in  the  lur- 
kifb  language.  -He  had  no  idea  that  Philadelphia  ex- 
iHed  before  Chridianity,  but  told  us  it  bad  become  a 
city  in  coofequcnce  ot  the  many  (cligious  foundations. 

The  number  of  churches  he  reckoned  at  24,  roodly  in 
rums,  and  mere  nudes  of  wail  decorated  with  painted 
faint*.  Only  fix  are  in  a better  condition,  and  have 
their  pried*.  The  epifcopal  church  is  large,  and  or- 
namented with  gilding,  carving,  and  holy  portraits. 

The  Greeks  are  about  300  families,  and  live  in  a 
friendly  intercourfe  with  the  Turks,  of  whom  they 
fpeok  weU.  We  were  allured  that  the  clergy  and 
laity  in  general  knew  as  little  of  Greek  as  the  proto- 
papas  ; aud  yet  ike  liturgies  and  oJBh.es  of  the  church 
arc  read  as  clfcwhcrc,  and  have  undergone  no  altera- 
tion on  that  account. 

44  The  PUdadclpbUns  arc  a civil  people.  One  of 
the  Greeks  feat  u»  a (snail  earthen  vclTel  full  of  choice 
wine.  Some  families  beneath  the  trees,  by  a rill  of 
water,  invited,  us  to  alight,  sad  partake  of  their  rc- 
freihments.  They  faluud  us  when  we  met;  and  the 
ag&or  governor,  on  hearing  that  vtc  were  Wanks,  bade 
us  welcome  by  a mefleogcr.  , , 

“ Philadelphia  pofiefling  waters  excellent  in  dying, 
and  being  fituated  on  one  of  the  mod  capital  roads  to 
Smyrna,  is  much  frequented,  cfpcciaify  by  Armenian 
merchants.  The  Greeks  dill  call  this  place  by  it* 
ancient  name,  hut  the  Turks  call  it  AlUlajur.  TLe 
number  of  inhabitants  arc  about  7000  or  8000  ; of 
whom  2000  are  fuppofed  to  be  L'hridians.  It  is 
about  40  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Smyecuw  E.  Eong.  28. 

15.  N.  Lat.  38,  28. 

P tu ladf iru  1 a- Stones , a name  which  fomc  authors 
have  given  to  what  is  otherwife  called  Cbnjlian  bcr*i% 
found  in  the  walls  of  that  city.  It  is  a vulgar  error 
that  thefc  walls  are  built  of  boots ; and  the  tradition 
of  the  countiy  is,  that  when  the  Turks  took  the  place, 
they  fortified  it  for  tbaufdvcs,  aud  built  their  walla 
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ffciiiici-  cf  the  bones  of  the  Chriftian*  whom  they  had  killed 
Jii,. lh"*-  Dr  So,r,h»  in  one  of  his  epiftle*,  mentions 
j+.itt.  l^,B  V8^  **  an  of  Turku*  barbarity.  i hi$  idle 

uJ-y— - opinion  has  gained  credit  merely  from  a loofe  and 
porous  ftnnc  of  the  foairy  kind,  found  in  an  oki  aque- 
cuff , which  is  (fill  in  the  wall.  Sir  Paul  Rycauc 
hrou/ht  home  pieces  of  thefe  (tones,  which  even  he 
fuppofed  to  ha»e  been  !*>ncs,  but  they  proved  on  ex- 
amin.u ton  to  he  various  horiies,  chiefly  vegetable,  in- 
crufted  onr  and  preferred  in  a fpar  of  the  nature  of 
that  whfeh  forms  incrurtaciona  in  Knarefborough 
fpring,  and  other  places  with  u*.  Thrfc  bodies  are 
ohen  cemented  together  in  conliderable  number*  by 
this  matter,  and  their  true  fhape  loft  in  the  congeries, 
tail  a diligent  and  judicious  eye  traces  them  regularly. 

PnuAZ>*LHtiAN-M><iity,  in  eccleflalli- al  hillory,  an 
ohfeure  and  ioconfiderable  focicty  of  myftict.  They 
wire  formed  al-out  the  end  of  the  bit  century  by  an 
EogKflt  female  fanatic,  whofe  name  was  'Jane  Leiuilry. 
Thi*  woman,  fcduced  by  her  vifions,  predictions,  and 
dodtrinc*,  fevcral  difeipka,  among  whom  were  perfons 
of  learning.  She  believed  that  all  difTcniinng  among 
Chrittiaas  would  ceafe,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Re- 
deemer become  a feeneof  charity  and  felicity,  if  Chri- 
ftians,  difregardiog  the  forms  of  do&rine  cr  diLipliuc 
of  their  fevcral  communions,  would  all  join  in  commit- 
ting their  foul*  to  the  care  of  the  internal  guide,  to  be 
inttni&ed,  governed,  and  formed,  by  hi*  divine  tro- 
pnlfe  and  fuggeftions.  But  (he  went  fort  her  than  this : 
(he  even  pretended  a divine  commiffion  to  proclaim 
the  approach  of  this  glorious  communion  of  faints; 
aod  was  convinced  that  the  fociety  eftablifhed  by  her- 
felf  was  the  tiue  kingdom  of  Chrift.  One  of  her 
leading  doctrines  was,  that  of  the  final  reiteration  of 
all  intelligent  beings  to  perfe&kwi  and  happinefs. 

PHILADELPHIA,  in  antiquity,  was  a title  or 
fat-name  borne  by  fevcral  ancient  kings ; formed  from 
the  Greek  44  friend,  lover/*  and  •***•>,  “ bro- 
ther/* 9.  tL  one  who  loves  his  brother  or  brethren. 
See  Ptolemy  and  Ecyet. 

Philadelphus,  the  Pi  pe-t  a be,  or  Moek  orange  j 
a genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
icofandria  cbfs  of  plants. 

Species  I . The  coronarius,  white  fyringe,  or  mock- 
orange,  has  been  long  cultivated  ia  the  gardens  of  this 
country  as  a flowering  fh rub  j it  is  not  well  known  in 
what  country  it  is  to  be  found  native.  It  rifea  feven 
or  eight  feet  high  ; funding  ap  a great  number  of 
tlcndrr  (talk*  from  the  root.  Thefe  Rave  a grey  bark, 
branch  out  from  their  fide*,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves.  Thefe  laft  have  deep  indru- 
turea  on  their  edges ; their  upper  fuvface  being  of  a 
deep  green,  hut  the  under  furtace  pale,  with  the  tafte 
of  a frefh  cucumber.  The  flowers  are  white,  and 
come  out  from  the  fries  and  at  the  end*  of  the 
branches  in  Inofe  bunches,  eaeh  Handing  on  a diftindt 
foot-ftalk  : they  have  four  oval  petals,  which  fpretd 
open,  with  a great  number  of  ftamina  within,  fur-  * 
rounding  the  fiyle. 

•»/  Thi*  flsrub  by  its  flowers  makes  a fine  figure  in  May 
and  June  ; for  they  ate  produced  ia  clutters  both  at 
***,*'  the  end  and  from  the  fide*  of  the  brartchcs.  They 
are  of  a fine  white  colour,  and  exceedingly  fragrant. 
The  petals  of  which  each  ia  computed  are  large,  and 
fpread  open  like  thofe  of  the  orange  ; and  then  form- 


ing 1 ranches,  which  ftand  each  on  its  owofepatace  fhort  PhiJarfcl* 

footllalk,  and  being  produced  in  plenty  all  over  the  . 

fhrub,  both  at  once  feaft  the  eye  and  the  fmell : The  ’ 

eye,  by  the  pkafing  appearance  it  will  then  have  ; the 

fmeii,  as  the  air  at  Come  di (lance  will  be  replete  with 

the  odoriferous  particles  coailantly  emitted  from  thofe 

fragrant  flowers.  Thefe  flowers,  however,  are  very 

improper  (or  chimney*,  water-gLflcs,  dec.  in  rooms  ; 

i or  in  thofe  places  their  feent  will  be  too  ftrong  ; and  • 

for  the  ladies  in  particular,  often  too  powerful. 

The  double- flowering  fyringa,  is  a low  variety  of 
this  fpecies,  fcldom  riling  to  more  than  a yard  high. 

The  defciiption  of  the  other  belongs  to  this  fort,  ex- 
cept ll.at  the  leaves  and  brandies  are  proportionally 
fcnalier  and  more  numerous,  and  the  bark  of  the  (hoots 
of  a lighter  brown.  It  ia  called  the  Double  ftorutring 
fyringa^  becaufc  it  fometimes  produces  a flower  or  two 
with  three  or  four  rows  of  petals ; whereas,  in  gene- 
ral, the  flower,,  which  arc  very  few,  and  fcldom  pro- 
duced, are  tingle.  They  are  much  (mailer  than  thofe 
ot  the  other  ; and  you  wilt  not  fee  a flower  oi  any 
kind  on  this  flirub  oftencr  perhaps  than  once  in  five 
years.  It  is  hardly  worth  propagating  on  this  ac- 
count ; fo  that  a few  plants  cnly  ought  to  be  admitted 
into  a collection,  to  be  ready  for  obfervation. 

The  dwarf  fyringa  is  dill  of  lower  growth  than  the 
other,  feldom  ariflog  to  more  than  two  feet  in  height. 

The  ccfcnption  of  the  firft  fort  (till  agrees  with  this  ; 
only  that  the  branches  and  leaves  arc  (till  proportion- 
ally If  nailer  and  more  numerous,  and  the  bark  is  (till  of 
a lighter  brown.  'It  never  produces  flowers. 

2.  The  nanus,  with  oval  leaves  fame* hat  indented, 
and  double  flowers, fcldom  rife*  above  three  feet  high; 
the  flowers  come  out  fiogly  from  the  fide*  of  the 
branches,  and  have  a double  or  treble  row  of  petals  of 
the  lame  fixe  and  form  as  well  as  the  fame  fccnt  with 
the  former  j but  this  fort  flowers  very  rarely,  fo  ia  but 
little  etteemed. 

5.  The  inbdorut,  with  entire  leaves,  is  a native 
of  Carolina,  and  as  yet  but  little  known  in  Eu- 
rope. It  rifes  with  a (hrubby  (talk  of  about  16 
feet  in  height,  fending  out  (lender  branches  from  the 
fide*  oppoiiic,  garmihed  with  fro ooth  jeaves  (harped 
like  thole  of  the  pear-tree,  and  Handing  on  pretty  long 
foot-ftalk*.  The  (lowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches  t and  aie  large,  white,  fpreading  open, 
with  a great  number  of  ihort  ftamina  with  yellow  fum- 
mks.  i hk  is  called  the  Carolina  fyringa , ia  tlie  tailed 
grower  by  f«r  of  any  fort  of  the  fyringa,  and  makes 
the  graudeil  (how  when  in  blow  5 though  the  (lowers 
are  de&itutc  of  imcli 

The  propagation  of  all  the  forts  is  very  eafy  : They 
are  increafed  by  layers,  cuttings,  or  fuckers.  1.  The 
moft  certain  method  is  by  layers  ; for  the  young  twigs 
being  laid  inr  the  earth  in  the  winter,  will  be  good- 
rooted  plants  by  the  autumn  following.  2.  i hefc 
plants  may  be  increafed  by  cuttings,  which  being 
planted  in  Odho’jcr,  in  a fludy  moift  border,  many  of 
them  will  grow  j though  it  will  be  proper  to  let  thofe 
of  the  Carolina  fort  remain  until  (pring,  and  then  to 
plant  them  in  pots,  and  help  them  by  a little  heat  in 
the  bed.  By  this  fcfEttar.ce,  hardly  one  cutting  will 
fail.  J.  They  may  be  alfo  incrcakd  by  fuckers  j lor 
all  the  forts  throw  out  fuckers,  though  the  Carolina 
fyringa  the  lead  of  any.  Thefe  will  all  (bike  roof, 
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1 f*  fit  for  the  uurfery  ground  : nsy,  the  double - 
tibr^tU  flowering  and  the  dwarf  forts  ere  always  increafcd  thi» 
^P*~  . way  ; for  thefe  plants  having  flood  five  or  fix  years, 
may  be  taken  up  and  divided  into  feveral  fcorca.  All 
the  plants,  however,  whether  raifed  from  layers,  cut- 
ting*, or  fuckers,  fhould  be  planted  in  the  nurfery 
ground  to  get  ftrength,  before  they  are  fet  out  for 
good.  They  fhould  be  planted  a foot  afunder,  and 
the  diftnnee  in  the  rows  fhould  be  two  feet.  After 
this,  they  will  require  no  other  care  than  hoeing  the 
weeds,  until  they  have  flood  about  two  yeara,  which 
will  he  long  enough  for  them  to  Hand  there. 

PHI  L-£NI,  were  two  brothers,  citiremof  Carthage, 
who  facrificed  tbr ir  lives  for  the  good  of  their  country. 
At  the  lime  when  the  Carthaginians  ruled  over  the 
greateft  part  of  Africa,  the  Cyrrnian*  wire  alfo  a 
great  and  wealthy  people.  The  country  in  the  middle 
betwixt  them  was  all  Tandy,  and  of  an  uniform  ap- 
pearance. There  was  neither  river  nor  mountain  to 
diftinguifh  their  limits;  a cireuroftance  which  engaged 
them  in  a terrible  and  tedious  war  with  one  another. 
After  their  armies  and  fleet*  had  been  often  routed 
and  put  to  flight  on  both,  fi  lea,  and  they  had  weakened 
one  another  pretty  much  ; and  fearing  left,  by  and  by, 
fomc  third  people  fhould  fall  upon  the  conquered  and 
conqueror*  together,  equally  weakrned,  upon  a cefTa- 
tion  of  arms  thry  made  an  agreement,  44  that  upon  a 
day  -ppointed  depute*  fhould  fet  out  from  their  re- 
fpeAive  homrs,  ar  d the  place  where  they  met  one 
another  fhould  he  accounted  the  common  boundary  of 
b'*  h nations.**  Accordingly,  the  two  brother*  called 
Philasm,  fent  from  Carthage,  made  all  dtfp^tch  to  per- 
fir-tni  their  journey.  The  Cyrenians  proceeded  more 
fl  wly.  I hefe  laft,  perceiving  themfelves  a little  be- 
hind and  turning  apprehenfive  of  punifhment  at  home 
for  mifmanaging  the  affair,  charged  the  Carthaginians 
with  fetting  out  hefore  the  time ; made  a mighty 
bud  It  upon  it j and,  in  fhort,  would  rather  choofe  any 
thing  thin  go  away  outdone.  But  whereas  the  Gar- 
tba.;infans  defirrd  any  other  terms,  provide  I only  they 
were  fair,  the  Greeks  made  this  propofid  to  the  Car- 
thaginians, “ either  to  he  buried  alive  in  the  place 
which  they  claimed  as  the  boundary  to  their  nation, 
or  that  they  would  advance  forward  to  what  place 
they  inclined  upon  the  fame  condition.**  The  Phiheni 
accepting  the  otTer,  made  a facrifice  of  themfelves  and 
their  lives  to  their  country,  and  fo  were  buried  alive. 
The  Carthagini  .ns  dedicated  altars  in  that  place  to  the 
memory  of  the  two  brother*.  Thefe  altars,  called 
jtr*  Phi/anot urn,  ferved  as  a boundary  to  the  empire 
of  t!  e Carthaginians,  which  extended  from  this  monu- 
ment to  Hercules’s  Pillar*,  which  is  about  2000  miles, 
or,  according  to  the  accurate  obfrrvations  of  the  mo 
derns,  only  1420  geographical  miles.  It  is  Saliuft 
who  gives  this  account  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Jugurthine 
war. 

PHILANTHROPY  is  compounded  of  two  Greek 
word*  wh  ch  fignify  the  love  of  mankind.  It  is  there-- 
foie  of  neatly  the  fame  import  with  btntvoletue  (a);  and 


differs  from  fnenJ/lip,  as  thi*  latter  affedion  fubfifts  fM** 
only  between  a few  individuals,  whilft  philanthropy 
comprehends  the  whole  fpecics.  — * 

Whether  man  has  an  inftindive  propenfity  to  love 
his  fpecies,  which  mikes  him  incapable  of  happinefa 
but  tn  t-  e mid  ft  of  fociety,  and  impels  him  to  do  all 
the  go<  d that  he  can  to  others,  feeling  their  felicity 
»n  addition  to  his  own,  is  a queftioo  that  has  been 
w armly  de-ha  ted  among  philofrpbcrs  ever  finre  met*- 
phyfic*  was  ftndicd  as  a foence.  With  the  opinions 
of  the  ancients  we  AwD  not,  in  this  detached  article, 
trouble  our  readers;  but  it  would  be  unpardonable  to 
pafs  without  notice  the  different  theories  which  on  £0 
interefting  a fubjccl  have  divided  the  moderns. 

Hobbes,  who  hclieved,  or  pretended  to  t«lieve,  that 
right  refults  from  power,  and  that  in  fociety  there  ic 
no  other  ftandard  of  jufticc  than  the  law  of  the  land, 
or  the  will  of  the  (upreme  magiftratr,  built  his  opi- 
nions upon  a theory  of  human  nature  in  which  phi- 
lanthropy has  no  place.  According  to  him,  mankind, 
in  the  original  Bate  of  nature,  were  wholly  fdjtjh. 

Each  endeavoured  to  fciae,  by  fraud  or  force,  what- 
ever he  thought  would  contribute  to  his  comfort ; and 
as  all  had  nearly  the  fame  want*,  the  inevitable  confe- 
qitence  of  this  frlhlhncfi  was  univerfal  war.  We  are 
taught  indeed  by  the  f?mc  philofopher,  that,  in  aferica 
of  ages,  mankind  difrovered  the  miferics  of  this  flate  of 
nature  j and  therefore,  upon  the  fame  baGs  of  unirer- 
fal  felfifhnefs,  formed  focictfet,  over  which  they  placed 
fupreme  governors  for  the  ptirpofe  of  protc&tng  die 
weak  agathft  the  violence  of  the  ftrong.  He  doe*  not, 
however,  explain  how  men,  whofe  angry  and  ferfilH 
psfiions  were  thus  excited  to  the  utmoft  agrinft  each 
other,  could  enter  upon  this  friendly  treaty  ; or,  fup- 
pofing  it  formed,  how  the  ignorant  multitude  were 
induced  to  pay  of*edicncc  to  the  more  enlightened  few. 
Clogged  with  this  and  other  infurmountable  difficulties, 
his  philofophy  of  bnman  nature  foon  tell  into  merited 
contempt ; but  about  the  origin  of  philanthropy  thofe 
who  united  in  oppofuiOn  to  biro  ftill  thought  very  dif- 
ferently from  one  another. 

The  elegant  ShaJ'trJhury , who  had  imbibed  ranch  of 
the  fpirit  of  Plato,  endeavoured,  like  his  mafter,  to 
deduce  all  the  duties  of  maa,  and  alrooft  all  his  actions, 
from  a numher  of  internal  feelings  or  inftinAs  which 
be  fuppofed  to  be  interwoven  with  his  confutation  by 
the  immediate  hand  of  God.  This  fyftem  appeared 
fo  honourable  to  human  nature,  and  at  thr  fame  time 
was  fo  eafily  comprehended,  that  the  noble  lord  had 
foon  many  followers,  and  may  indeed  be  confidered  as 
the  founder  of  a ft  hoot  which  ha*  produced  philofo- 
phers  whofe  woiks  do  honour  to  the  age  and  country- 
in  which  they  flotmfhed.  Among  thefe  we  mnll 
reckon  Riflnp  Boiler  % Hal  chi/un.  Lord  Kama , Dr  Btjttu, 
and  prrhapa  Dr  Reid . 

According  to  the  fyftem  of  thefe  writers,  the  whole 
duty  of  min  Tcfults  from  an  intuitive  principle,  to 
which  they  have  given  the  name  of  the  moral  fenfe  ; 
and  with  this  fenfe  they  conceive  philanthropy  to  be 

infeparably 


(a)  We  fay  nearly  of  the  fame  import ; becaufe  lenevo'ttuc  extends  to  every  being  that  has  life  and  fenfe, 
and  is  of  courfe  fufcrptible  of  pain  and  pleafurc ; whereas  philanthropy  cannot  comprehend  mere  than  tbc 
human  race.  6 
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Pfc&a*  infeparably  united,  or  rather  perhaps  to  make  an  effen- 
tial  part  of  it.  (See  Moral  Philosophy  } If  this 
theory  be  carried  to  ita  utmoft  extent,  as  it  ha*  been 
by  Tome  of  its  patrons,  it  feems  to  follow,  that  peace 
and  Jurmony  fhould  reign  among  lavages;  and  that 
a man  who  had  from  his  infancy  grown  up  in  fobtude, 
would  be  delighted  with  the  firft  fight  of  a fellow- 
creature,  and  run  to  him  with  eagemefs  as  to  a new 
fource  of  enjoyment.  This  conclufion,  however,  ia 
contrary  to  acknowledged  faCts.  Savages  are  generally 
divided  into  fmall  tribes  or  hordes ; and  though  the 
attachment  of  individuals  to  their  own  tribe  appears 
indeed  to  be  abundantly  ftrong,  the  tribes  thcmfclves 
are  frequently  at  war,  and  entertain  a conftant  jealoofy 
of  each  other.  Savages,  too,  are  almoft  uni  ver  Tally 
afraid  of  ttrangm ; and  the  few  folitary  individuals, 
who  have  been  caught  in  parts  where  they  had  ran 
wild  from  their  in  finer,  in  Head  of  being  delighted 
with  the  appearance  of  fellow-men,  have  eithet  fled 
from  them  with  their  utmoft  fpeed,  or  been  fixed  to 
the  fpot  in  terror  and  aftonifhmentr  Thefe  are  no  in- 
dications of  that  inftinCtive  philanthropy  for  which 
fome  writers  fo  ftrenuoufly  plead.  They  have  indeed 
induced  others  to  deny,  that  in  human  nature  there  ia 
any  inftin&ive  principles  at  all  ; and  to  endeavour  to 
account  for  our  ftvcral  propenfities  by  the  influence  of 
education  producing  early  and  deep-rooted  habits. 

At  the  head  of  this  fchool  flood  Locke  and  Hartley. 
The  former,  employing  himfetf  almoft  wholly  on  the 
intcJU&ual  powers  of  man,  and  combating  the  bfurd, 
though  then  generally  received,  belief,  that  there  are 
in  the  human  mind  innate  principles  of  fpeculative 
truth,  ha*  touched  but  incidentally  on  our  principles 
of  aftion.  It  feems,  however,  to  be  evident,  that  he 
did  not  confider  any  one  of  thefe  principle*  as  innate; 
and  his  opinion  was  adopted  by  Hartley,  who  fludied 
the  fenfitive  part  of  human  nature  with  greater  induflry 
and  fuccefs  than  perhaps  any  writer  who  had  preceded 
him  in  that  department  of  fcience.  This  philofophcr 
refufes  ail  kinds  of  inflinCt  to  man,  even  the  v%»  of 
a mother  to  her  new-born  infant,  and  that  which  has 
been  generally  fuppofed  innate— the  propensity  of  the 
infant  to  fuck  the  bread  It  is  therefore  needlefs  to 
fry  that  in  his  theory  of  human  nature  innate  philan- 
thropy can  have  no  place. 

The  reader,  however,  muft  not  fuppofe  thst  the 
theory  of  Hartley  ia  the  theory  of  Hobbes.  Though 
be  admits  no  innate  principles  of  action  in  the  human 
mind,  he  in  far  from  dreaming  that  the  original  ftate 
of  man  was  a ftate  of  war  and  fdfifhnefs,  or  that  the 
acquifttion  of  philanthropic  fentiments  is  not  natural. 
He  confider*  fuch  acquisitions  at  even  neceffary  and 
unavoidable,  and  founds  them  on  the  great  law  of 
aflociation,  which  we  have  elfewhere  endeavoured  to 
explain  (See  Mstafm  ystes,  Part  1.  chap,  v.)  Hartley 
was  a Chriftian,  and  appears  to  have  been  a man  of 
great  piety.  Conceiving  with  Locke  that  men  arc 
bom  without  any  ide.it,  or  any  principles  either  of 
knowledge  or  or  action,  but  that  (bey  are  fubieA  to 
the  law  of  afTociation  as  much  as  to  the  imprcfiions  of 
fenfe,  he  feems  to  have  thought,  that  the  important 
parpofe  for  which  they  are  fetit  into  this  world  is,  that 
they  may  acquire  habiti  of  piety  and  virtue,  which, 
operating  like  inftiu&s,  will  fit  them  for  the  purer 
fuciety  of  a future  fUtc.  That  this  theory  is  uo- 
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friendly  to  morals,  no  man  who  undcrftsnds  it  will 
prrfume  to  affirm.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  be  more  v 
confident  with  the  neceffity  of  a revelation  from  God 
than  that  of  Shafteftniry,  which  baa  fo  many  followers: 
but  notwithilanding  this,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  excellent  author  has  carried  his  antipathy  to 
inflmCts  by  much  too  ftr  (fee  Instinct),  and  that 
the  truth  lies  in  the  middle  between  him  and  his  op- 
ponents. 

Without  fome  inftinCts  to  influence  before  the  dawn 
of  reafon,  it  is  not  tafy  to  be  conceived  how  children 
could  be  induced  to  that  exercifc  which  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  life  and  health  j nor  docs  it  appear  with 
fuf&cient  evidence  that  the  human  race  are  defected  by 
every  inftinft  as  foon  as  their  rational  powers  arc 
evolved.  It  feems  to  be  a matter  of  fa&  which  cannot 
be  controverted,  that  women  have  an  wftin&ivc  at- 
tachment to  their  new-born  infants ; but  that  thefe, 
whin  they  become  capable  of  diflinguilhing  objects, 
arc  infimQivtly  attached  to  their  parents,  their  brothers, 
and  fillers,  is  a pofition  which,  though  it  may  be  true, 
feems  incapable  of  proof.  That  they  foon  appear  to 
be  fo  attached,  is  a f*&  which  we  believe  no  man  will 
deny  : but  the  attachment  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  affociating  principle  operating  upon  that  defirc  of 
happinefs  which  is  neceffarily  formed  as  foon  as  hap- 
pinefs  is  experienced.  (See  Passion.)  An  infant 
becomes  earlier  attached  to  its  nurfe  than  to  any  other 
perfon  ; becaufe,  feeling  wants  which  (he  fupplics,  the 
idea  of  enjoyment  becomes  foon  ailociated  in  ita  mind 
with  the  perception  of  the  woman.  If  this  woman 
be  its  mother,  a hafty  obferver  immediately  attributes 
this  attachment  to  inflinA  directing  the  infant  to  love 
iia  parent ; but  that  inftinft  has  here  no  place,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  well  known  facta,  that  a child  is  as  fond 
of  a tender  nurfe,  though  no  relation,  as  of  the  mofl 
affectionate  mother;  and  as  regardlcfs  of  a mother 
who  fcldom  fees  it,  or  fees  it  with  indifference,  as  of 
any  other  perfon.  Nay,  we  have  feen  children  of  the 
fwectefl  diipolitions  as  fond  of  the  maid  with  whom 
they  fkpt,  as  of  a very  affectionate  parent  by  whom 
they  had  been  tenderly  nurfed  : and  fure  no  man  will 
fay  that  this  could  be  inilinCt  ; it  was  evidently  a new 
afTociation  of  the  idea  of  the  maid  with  the  greatefl 
happinefs  which  they  enjoyed  after  the  period  of  their 
furkling  was  at  an  end. 

ic  is  much  in  the  fame  way  that  children  acquire  an 
attachment  to  their  brothers  and  lifters-  Brothers 
and  Utters  being  conflantly  together,  cootiibute  to 
each  other’s  amufement : hence  arifes  that  plcafure 
which  they  have  in  each  other’s  company,  and  the 
uncaiinefs  which  they  Icel  when  fcpirated.  This  ge- 
nerates mutual  love  in  them  minds,  which  ia  (Length- 
ened by  the  perpetual  injunctions  of  their  partnts  ; for 
if  thefe  have  any  virtue  tbernfclvcs,  they  cannot  fail  to 
inculcate  the  duty  of  loving  each  other  on  their  tender 
offspiing.  Benevolence,  thus  generated,  foon  extends 
to  their  daily  companions  ; and  takes  a wider  and  a 
wider  range  as  theie  companions  are  multiplied,  and 
as  children  advance  towards  the  date  of  manhood. 
New  objects  then  prefeat  thcmfclves  to  the  mind.  A 
man  foon  difeovers,  that,  as  he  is  a mcrohtr  of  a com- 
munity, his  happinefs  as  an  individual  depends  in  a> 
great  meafure  ou  the  profperity  of  the  whole.  Hence 
antes  and  that  pleafure  which  we  all  take 
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ThiUn-  Jn  the  eminence  of  our  countrymen.  But  the  prin*  lie  was  converted  to  the  Chn'ftian  faith,  with  Appia 
Vhilcmtm,  f*P^  '^nvvolence  flops  not  here.  He  whofe  mind  his  wife,  hy  Epjphna  the  dtfciple  of  St  Paul ; for 
*— -y— . » i»  enlarged  by  a liberal  education,  confidcrs  ail  pzrticu-  St  Paul  himfelf  did  not  preach  at  CuioiTe,  ColtdT.  ii. 

lar  countries  as  province*  of  one  great  country  ex-  1.  Pcrhapj  arefhoull  have  known  nothing  or  St  Phu 
tended  over  the  whole  globe ; and  ail  mankind,  of  lemon,  ha  ! it  not  been  on  the  account  of  his  flave  O* 
courfr,  as  not  only  (haring  the  fame  nature  with  him-  nriitnus,  who  having  robbed  him,  and  run  away  from 
fell,  but  M being  in  reality  his  fellow -citizens  and  h< in,  came  to  Rnmr,  where  he  found  St  Paul,  and  was 
brethren.  The  principles  of  religion,  if  he  be  actuated  very  fcrviceable  to  h»m.  St  Paul  converted  him.  baptized 
by  them,  mufl  aid  thefe  reflexions,  and  make  him  him,  and  fent  him  back  to  his  mailer  Philemon;  to 
wiJh  the  happincf*  of  ail  who  ftnnd  in  the  lame  relation  whom  he  wrote  a letter  flill  extant,  aod  which  pades 
with  himfrlf  to  the  Great  Governor  of  the  world,  for  a mafterpiece  of  that  kind  of  e!o<juence,  natural. 
This  is  philanthropy;  -and  we  fee  how  it  may  fpring,  lively,  ilrong,  and  pathetic,  that  was  peculiar  to  St 
by  the  great  law  of  affociatfon,  from  dcfirea  which,  Paul.  Philemon  (1.  2 ) had  made  a church  oi  his 
in  their  original  Hate,  cannot  be  confidcrel  aa  other  houfc,  and  all  his  dotncftics,  aa  well  as  himfelf,  were 
than  felfiih.  It  is  a calm  fentiment,  which  we  believe  of  the  houfebold  of  faith.  His  charity,  liberality,  and 
hardly  ever  rifes  to  the  warmth  of  affe&ion,  and  cer-  compaffion,  were  a furc  refuge  to  all  that  were  in  di- 
. tainly  not  to  the  heat  of  pafllon.  ftrefc.  The  Apoftolical  Conttitutiona  f»y,  that  St 

Sioul  1 any  of  our  rradera  be  difpofed  to  controvert  Paul  made  him  bithop  of  Cokoflse  ; but  the  Mm*a 
this  opinion,  or  to  fancy  it  degrading  to  human  ni-  infinuate,  that  he  went  to  Gaza  in  Paleftine,  of  which 
ture,  we  will  not  enter  into  controverfy  with  them  ; he  waj  the  apotUc  and  firft  bifhop.  From  thence  he 
we  only  beg  leave  to  aik,  whether  they  have  ever  re-  returned  to  Coloflje,  where  he  foffcml  martyrdom 
- joiced  in  the  good  foitune  of  a (Iranger  or  a foreigner,  with  Appia  hit  wife,  in  the  time  of  Nero.  They  re- 
or  regretted  his  lofs,  with  any  portion  of  thofc  feel-  late  fevercl  particular!  of  his  martyrdom,  nnd  fay, 
iiigs  which  they  have  frequently  experienced  on  that  his  body  remained  at  Coloflc,  where  it  performed 
hearing  of  the  profperity  or  the  death  of  a friend  feveral  miracles. 

or  a neighbour?  We  anfwcr  candidly  for  our-  PHI I. ETAS,  a Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  of 

frlves,  that  we  feel  no  intercfl  which  can  be  called  the  ifiand  of  Coa,  flout  ilhed  uttdei  Philip  and  Alex- 

fafim  or  ojftBton  in  the  fortunes  of  a native  of  andet  the  Great,  and  was  preceptor  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
China;  and  yet  we  (hould  be  forry  to  think  that  our  ladelphus.  He  was  the  author  of  fome  Elegies,  Epi« 
philanthropy  is  left  than  that  of  other  men.  A com-  grams,  and  other  works,  which  have  not  come  down 
mon  clown,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  fetdom  extends  to  us.  He  is  celebrated  in  the  poems  of  Ovid  aod 
hia  -kffeflion  beyond  his  friends  and  neighbours ; and  Propertius,  as  one  of  the  beft  poets  of  Lis  age.  Elian 
though,  from  having  often  heard  hrs  country  pnifed,  reports  a very  improbable  dory  of  him,  namely,  4 that 
and  knowing  that  he  belongs  to  that  country,  he  would  his  body  was  fo  (lender  and  feeble,  that  he  was  obliged 
probably  be  offended  at  the  man  who  (hould  prefer  to  have  fome  lend  in  his  pockets,  to  prevent  him  from 
another  to  it;  yet  if  no  misfortune  befal  himfelf,  or  being  carried  away  by  the  wind." 
his  friends  nnd  neighbours,  we  imagine  that  his  grief  PH1LETUS.  St  Paul,  writing  to  Timothy  (*  Tim. 

fo-  p-ihlic  calamities  m y be  borne  with  patience.  In  ii.  16,  17,  18.)  in  the  6yth  year  o»  Chrift.  and  a little 

hi*  mind  no  fuch  affectations  have  been  former!  as  while  before  his  own  martyrdom,  fpeaks  thus : “But 
;ie  r he  good  of  a country,  far  lefs  of  all  cotin-  (hun  profane  and  v.iin  babblings,  for  they  will  inerrafe 

;r  : and  hrrefniw  his  philanthropy  muff  be  confined  unto  mjre  ungodltneCs.  And  their  word  will  eat  aa 

v-rv  limited  ranye.  We  douk  t nut,  however,  doth  a canker  * of  whom  is  Hymenseu*  and  Philetu* ; 
but  • f Tt  op-.ominity  offers,  and  aa  circum flanges  who  concerning  the  truth  have  erred,  faying,  that  the 
p rr>  fech  a man  is  ready  to  feed  the  hungry  and  refurreciion  is  pall  already,  and  overthrow  the  faith 
o.vh  wc  n krd  of  all  countries;  not  indeed  from  of  fome.’*  We  have  nothing  very  certain  concerning 
•»*  irTr-Aion  either  innate  or  acquired,  hut  Philetns ; for  we  make  but  fmal l account  of  what  is 
fr  n the  »bv-  -a  reflexion  that  he  it  not  exempted  read  in  the  falfc  Abdias,  in  the  life  of  St  James  ma- 

t . r ahmitres  which  have  befallen  them,  and  jor,  even  fuppofmg  this  author  had  not  put  the  name 

fro-  i 11  d higher  principle— V fenfe  of  duty  to  that  of  Philetns  infUtd  of  Pbygdlus.  This  it  the  fub- 
G » f '<•  .0  H*  ma  V of  one  blood  all  n ti*»n»  upon  (lance  of  what  is  found  in  Abdiis.  St  James  the  f 00 
car1-,  rid  commanded  them  to  be  mutually  aiding  to  of  Zebcder.  palling  through  the  fynagoguc*  of  Judea 
ci.  - • “ and  Samaria,  prraehed  even  where  the  faith  of  jefua 

F'Ml.K'lON,  *i  Greek  corn!  - port,  win  fon  to  Chrift.  Hermogtnes  and  Philetns  ffrenuoufly  ormo- 
IV  » > . n cm.’mporaty  with  Menander.  Any  « !•  fed  him,  affirming,  that  Jefus  Chritl  was  not  the  Mef- 
w • : ir  be  ha1'  over  this  **oeT,  wji*  owing  lefs  to  his  fiah.  Hcitno'enes  was  a notable  magician,  and  Ph»- 
> -r  r ■■•■nr  ’ban  *0  the  intrigue*  of  Sis  friends.  Plan,  let  US  arts  his  difciple,  who  be;ng  converted,  was  de- 
tfv.  hn  vnitattd  hi?  o nedr  Ju'  Mnrrhmtk  He  is  re-  firous  to  bring  his  mailer  to  St  James;  but  Hermo- 
] r:-  to  have  ‘ied  laughing  on  f-erng  his  aft  cat  genes  bound  him  up  fo  by  his  magic  art,  that  he  could 
(i  r-.  He  was  then  n^out  97  yeirs  of  age.  His  fon,  not  come  at  the  apoflle.  Philctus  found  means  to 
r *:’l  non  the  you.n  :er,  was  slfe  the  author  of  54  co-  make  St  James  acquainted  with  what  had  happened 
tv.«"  Ur;,  of  which  there  are  ftill  extant  fome  confider-  to  him  ; upon  which  St  J.tfnea  unbound  him,  and  Phi* 
ablu*  (r:*grr.cnt**  collrAed  by  Grotins.  Thefe  clearly  letus  came  to  him.  Hcrmogcnes  perceiving  how  i®» 
>1  rove  ’bat  he  was  nor  a port  of  the  fir  ft  rank.  He  rff-flcnl  his  :irt  was  r.girafl  the  faint,  Iwcamc  himfelf 
£ ii;. (hed  about  the  year  27.1  before  our  S:viour.  a convert  r.s  well  as  Pin  Ictus. 

^m.EM0X,  nvxis  a ri^h  citizen  of  CobJlr  in  Phrygia.  PHlLIBEG,  is  a little  plaid,  called  alfo  hit,  and 
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WiH;-.  \s  a fort  of  ihort  petticoat  reaching  nearly  to  the  knees 
worn  by  the  Scotch  Highlanders.  It  is  a modern  fub- 
dilute  for  the  lower  part  of  the  plaid,  being  found  to 
be  Ufa  cumbcrfomc,  efpccially  in  time  of  aftion,  when 
the  Highlanders  ufed  to  tuck  their  brcchdan  into  their 
girdle.  Airooft  all  of  them  have  a great  pouch  of  bad- 
ger and  other  (khis,  with  taiTeia  dangling  before,  in 
which  they  keep  their  tobacco  and  money. 

PHILIP,  fuller  brother  of  Afitiochus  EpiphaflCt 
(t  Mace.  vi.  14, & 55.  2 Mace.  ix.  2 9.),  was  a Phrygian 
by  buth,  and  very  much  in  Antiechus's  (qyopr.  This 
prince  made  him  governor  of  Jctufalcm  (2  Mace.  viii. 
8.  v.  22.)  where  he  committed  many  outrages  upon  the 
Jews  to  force  them  to  furfake  their  (cligion.  Seeing 
that  Apollonius  and  Scron  were  defeated  by  Judas 
. Maccabxus,  he  Tent  for  new  fuccours  to  Ptolemy  go- 
vernor of  CVrloSyri.%  who  Cent  him  Gorgias  and  Ni- 
c anor  with  a powerful  army.  Some  time  after.  An- 
tiochus  going  beyond  the  Euphrates,  to  cxtoit  money 
from  the  people,  Philip  went  along  with  him  ; and 
Antiochu*  finding  himfclf  near  his  end  (l  Mace.  vi. 
14.)  made  him  regent  of*  the  kingdom,  put  his  dia- 
dem into  his  baud*,  his  royal  cloak,  and  his  ring,  that 
be  might  Tender  them  to  hi»  fon  the  young  Antio- 
thus  Eupator.  But  Lyfus  having  taken  poficfiion  of 
the  government  in  the  name  of  young  Eupator,  who 
was  but  a child,  Pliijjp  not  being  able  to  cope  with 
him,  durft  not  return  into  Syria;  but  he  went  into 
Egypt,  carrying  the  body  of  Epiphanes  along  with 
Mm,  there  to  implore  aflillance  from  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor  again  ft  Lylias  the  ufurper  of  the  government 
%»f  Syria.  The  year  following,  while  Lyliar  was  bufy 
in  the  war  carrying  on  again  ft  the  Jews,  Philip  got 
into  Syria,  and  took  pofleflion  of  Antioch:  but  Ly- 
fins  returning  into  the  cout  try,  with  great  diligence, 
retook  Antioch,  aud  put  Philip  to  death,  who  was 
taken  in  the  city. 

Philip  the  apoftlc  was  a native  of  Bclhfaida  in 
Galilee.  Jefua  Chriil  having  feen  him,  laid  to  him, 
“ Follow  me,"  John  i.  43,  44,  dee.  Philip  follow' - 
ed  him  ; and  foon  after  finding  Natiianacl,  Pitilip  laid 
to  him,  M.  We  have  found  the  Me  (Hah,  of  whom  Mo- 
tes and  the  prophets  have  fpokm,  Jefus  of  Nazareth, 
the  fon  of  Jofeph."  Nathanael  aiked  him,  “ Can  any 
thing  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  ? To  .which  Philip 
replied,  “ Come  and  fee."  Then  he  brought  Natha* 
uael  to  Jefus,  and  they  went  with  him  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Caua  in  Galilee.  St  Philip  was  called  at  the 
very  beginning  of  our  Saviour’s  million  ; and  when 
Jefus  Chriil  was  about  to  feed  the  5000  that  followed 
him  (Lukevi.  13.  Mat.  x. 2.  John  vi.  5— 7*)»hc  aiked 
"St  Philip,  only  to  prove  him,  whence  bread  might  be 
bought  for  fuch  a multitude  of  people ? Philip  anfwcred, 
that  2 co  penny -worth  of  bread  would  not  be  fufficient 
for  every  one  to  taftc  a little.  Some  Gentiles,  having 
a curiofny  to  fee  Jefus  Chriil,  a little  before  his  pal- 
lion,  they  addicftcd  thcmfelves  to  St  Philip  (John  xii. 
- zit  22.),  w ho  mentioned  it  to  St  Andrew,  and  tbefe 
two  to  thrift.  At  the  laft  fupper,  Philip  dehred  our 
Saviour,  that  he  would  be  plcaftd  to  lliow  them  the 
J at  her,  being  all  that  they  defired  (John  xiv.  8—  10.) 
Hut  Jefus  told  them,  that  feeing  the  Son  they  faw  the 
1 allies  alfo.  This  is  all  we  find  concerning  Philip  iu 
the  gofpcl, 

The  upper  Afia  fell  to  this  ipolUe’s  lot,  wnere  he 
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took  great  pains  in  planting  the  gofpel,  and  by  h«  Ph'hp. 
preaching  and  miracles  made  many  converts.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  came  to  liicrapoli*  in  Phry- 
gia, a city  very  mud;  addicted  to  idolatry,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  worfliip  of  a ferpent  of  a prodigious 
bignt.fr.  St  Philip  by  his  prayers  procured  the  death, 
or  at  lead  the  disappearing,  of  this  montler,  and  con- 
vinced its  woi shippers  of  the  ahfurdity  of  paying  di- 
vine honours  to  lucb  odious  creatures.  But  the  ma- 
gitlrates,  enraged  at  Philip's  fucccfr,  imp:  Honed  him, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  fcvercly  feojurgeu,  and  then  put 
to  death,  which  fome  fay  was  by  crucifixion;  other*,  by 
hanging  him  up  agaimt  a pillar.  St  Philip  is  generally 
reckoned  among  the  inanicd  apoilles;  and  it  is  fair!  he 
had  three  daughters,  two  whereof  preferved  their  vir- 
ginity, and  died  at  Hicrapolist  the  third,  having  lee!  a 
very  fpiritual  life,  died  at  Ephefus.  He  left  behind  him 
no  writings.  The  gofpel  under  his  name  was  forged  by 
the  Gnoftics,  to  countenance  their  bad  principles  and 
wotfe pra&ices.  TheChtiftho  church obferree the  fefti- 
vd  of  this  faint,  together  with  that  of  St  James,  on  the 
fir  ft  day  of  May.  Eufeb.  lib.  iii.  c,  30. 

Philip,  the  fccond  of  the  feven  deacons,  was chofen 
by  the  apoltle*  a tter  our  Saviour’s  refurredtion.  ( A£fr  ri. 

5.)  This  deacon,  they  fay,  was  of  Cxfarra  in  Pale, 
ftinc.  It  is  certain  that  his  daughters  lived  in  this 
city  (AtU  xxi.  8,  9.)  After  the  death  of  St  Ste- 
phen, all  the  Chriftians,  excepting  the  apoftlcs,  ha. 
viqg  left  Jerufalcm,  and  being  difpeifcd  in  fcveral 
places,  St  1 hilip  went  to  preach  at  Samaria  (if.  viii. 

1,  2,  &c.),  where  he  performed  fevera!  miracles,  and 
converted  many  perfone.  Hebaplifed  them  ; but  be- 
ing only  a deacon,  he  could  not  confer  on  them  the 
Holy  Ghoft.  Wherefore  having  made  known  to  the 
apollles  at  Jerufalcm,  that  Samaria  had  received  thtf 
word  of  God,  Peter  and  John  came  thither,  and  the 
Samaritan*  that  were  converted  received  the  Holy 
Ghoft.  St  Philip  was  probably  at  Samaria  when  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  ordered  him  to  go  to  the  fonth 
part  of  the  country,  in  the  roal  that  leads  from  Jc- 
ruf.ilem  to  old  Gaza.  Philip  obeyed,  and  there  met 
with  an  Ethiopian  eunuch  belonging  to  Queen  Cvn- 
dace,  who  had  the  care  of  her  revenues,  aiuT  had  been 
at  Jerufalcm  to  worship  God  there  (id.  viii.  26,  27, 

&c.)  He  was  then  returning  into  hi*  own  country, 
and  was  reading  the  prophet  Ifaiah  as  he  went  along 
in  his  chariot.  Philip,  hearing  the  eunuch  reading 
the  prophet  Ifaiah,  laid  to  him.  Do  you  underftand 
what  you  read?  The  eunuch  replied,  How  fhould  I • 
underftand,  except  fame body  explain  it  to  me?  He 
delired  Philip  theicfore  to  come  and  lie  down  by  him 
in  the  chariot.  The  paiTage  the  eunuch  was  reading 
is  this,  “ He  was  led  as  a Ihccp  to  the  (laughter, 
and  like  a lamb  dumb  before  his  (hearer,  fo  he 
opened  not  his  mouth."  Tfcfe  eunuch  then  fays  to 
Philip,  Pray,  whom  does  the  prophet  fpcak  of 
in  this  place?  Is  it  of  himfeif,  or  of  fome  other? 

Then  Philip  began  to  inftruft  him  concerning  Jefus 
Chriil.  And  having  gone  on  together,  they  came  to  a 
fountain;  when  the  eunuch  faid  10  Philip,  Here  is  wa- 
ter, what  hinders  me  from  be i fig  baptized  ? Philip 
told  him  that  he  might  be  fo,  if  he  believed  with  all 
his  heart.  He  replied,  I believe  that  Jefus  Chrift  is  . 
the  fon  of  God.  He  then  ordered  the  chariot  to  (lop, 
aud  they  both  alighted  and  went  down  into  the  wi- 
. * 3 N ter, 
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VKHp.  ter,  where  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch.  Being  come 
out  of  the  water,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lori  took  away 
Philip,  and  the  eunuch  faw  no  more  of  him.  But 
Philip  was  found  again  at  Azotus,  and  he  preached 
the  gofpel  in  all  the  citica  he  paHcd  through,  till  he 
arrived  at  Csefarea  in  Paleftinc.  After  this,  the  ferip- 
lure  does  not  inform  us  of  any  particulars  relating  to 
Philip,  The  modem  Greeks  fay  that  he  went  to 
Tralles  in  Af»a,  where  he  founded  a church,  of  which 
l.e  was  the  apottle  and  biftiop  ; and  where  he  relied  in 
peace,  after  performing  many  miracles.  The  Latins, 
on  the  coutrary,  fay  that  kc  died  at  Czfsrea,  and 
that  three  of  his  daughters  were  there  buried  with  him. 

it  is  thought,  that  the  eunuch  converted  by  St 
Philip  was  the  first  apoftlc  of  the  Ethiopians  ; and  that 
the  Aby (Tines  boat!  of  having  reci-ved  the  Chritlian 
faith  from  him. 

Philip  II.  was  the  4th  fon  of  Aroyntas,  kiag  of 
Zt^ifihre's  Macedonia.  He  was  fent  to  Thebes  as  an  hollage  by 
J]ij  father,  where  he  learnt  the  art  of  war  under  Epa- 
Ll’jjua.  miuondas,  and  itndicd  with  the  greateft  care  the  man- 
ners and  the  purfuits  of  the  Greeks.  He  difeovered,  ftom 
hiicarlieil  years,  that  quicknefs  of  genius  and  greatnefs 
of  courage  which  sftcrwaids  procured  him  fo  great  a 
name  ami  fuch  powerful  enemies.  He  was  recalled  to 
. Macedonia ; and  at  the  death  of  his  brother  Pcrdiccas  he 

afeeoded  the  throne  as  guardian  and  prutc&or  of  the 
youthful  years  of  his  nephew.  His  ambition,  how- 
ever, foon  difeovered  itlclf,  and  he  made  himfclf  in- 
dependent about  the  year  360  before  Chrift.  The 
valour  of  a prudent  general,  and  the  policy  of  an  ex- 
perienced ftatefman,  teemed  requisite  to  eufurc  his 
power.  The  neighbouring  nations,  ridiculing  the  youth 
and  inexperience  of  the  new  king  of  Macedonia,  ap- 
peared in  arms  ; but  Philip  fooa  convinced  them  of 
their  error.  Unable  to  meet  them  as  yet  in  the  held 
of  battle,  he  fufpended  their  fury  by  prefents,  and 
foon  turned  his  arms  againll  Amphipolis,  a colony 
tributary  to  the  Athenians.  Amphipolis  was  con- 
quered, and  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia;  and 
Philip  meditated  no  lefs  than  the  defttudion  of  a re- 
public  which  had  rendered  itfclf  fo  formidable  to  the 
reft  of  Greece,  and  had  even  claimed  fubmilikm  from 
the  princes  of  Macedonia.  His  defigns,  however, 
weieas  yet  immature;  aod  before  he  could  make  A- 
thens  an  objed  of  conqueft,  the  Thracians  and  the 
Illyrians  demanded  his  attention.  He  made  himfclf 
mailer  of  a Thracian  colony,  to  which  he  gave  the 
• name  of  Philipf>i%  and  from  which  be  received  the 
greateft  advantages  on  account  of  the  golden  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Thcfe  made  it  a very  impor- 
tant capture.  He  fettled  in  it  a number  of  workmen, 
and  was  the  firft  who  caufed  gold  to  be  coined  m his 
own  name.  He  employed  fus  wealth  in  procuring 
fpies  and  parti  Cana  in  all  the  great  cities  of  Greece, 
and  in  making  eonquefts  without  the  aid  of  arms.  It 
was  at  the  fiege  of  Methoncin  Thrace  that  Philip  had 
the  misfortune  to  receive  a wound  in  his  right  eye 
from  the  llrokc  of  an  arrow.  In  the  midll  or  bis  po- 
litical profperity,  Philip  did  not  neglect  the  honour 
of  his  family.  He  ibarried  Olympias  the  daughter 
cf  Ncopiolexnufl,  king  of  the  Moloffi ; and  when,  fome 
. time  after,  he  became  father  of  Alexander,  the  mo- 
narch, confcious  of  the  ineftimable  advantages  which 
3 rife  from  the  lcffons,  the  example,  and  conversation 


of  a learned  and  virtuous  preceptor,  wrote  a letter  with  9kSp 
bis  own  hand  to  the  phUofopher  Aritlotle,  and  beg-  — 
ged  him  to  retire  from  his  ufual  purfuits,  and  to  de- 
dicate his  whole  time  to  the  inftrudiou  of  the  young 
prince.  Every  thing  feemed  now  to  confplrc  tn  his 
aggrandizement;  and  hiftorians  have  obferved  that  Phi- 
lip received  in  one  day  the  intelligence  of  three  things 
which  could  gratify  the  mod  unbounded  am  nion,  and 
flatter  the  hopes  of  the  moft  afpiring  monarch  : the 
birth  of  a fon,  an  honourable  crown  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  a victory  over  the  barbarians  of  Illyncum. 

But  all  thcfe  increafcd  rather  than  filiated  bis  ambi- 
tion : he  declared  his  inimical  fcatiments  againft  the 
power  of  Athena,  and  the  independence  of  all  Greece, 
by  laying  fiegc  to  Olynthua,  a place  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  fituation  and  consequence,  would  prove 
moft  injurious  to  the  interefts  of  the  Athenians,  and 
moft  advantageous  to  the  intrigues  and  military  ope- 
rations of  every  Macedonian  prince.  The  Athenians, 
routed  by  the  eloquence  of  Demofthenes,  fent  17  vef- 
fcls  and  2000  men  to  the  aftiilance  of  Olynthus;  but 
the  money  of  Philip  prevailed  over  all  their  effort*. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  citizens  fullered  thcmfclvcs 
to  be  bribed  by  the  Macedonian  gold,  and  Olyoihua 
furrendered  to  the  enemy,  and  was  inftantly  reduced 
to  ruins.  Philip  foon  after  defeated  the  Athenians, 
and  made  a great  number  of  them  pri  loners,  whom  he 
difrr.ilTed  without  ranfom.  Of  this  vidory,  the  fruit 
of  that  excellent  difcipline  which  he  had  eftablifhed 
in  his  army,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  bad  the  princi- 
pal honour.  This  was  a body  of  infantry  heavily  arm- 
ed, confiding  commonly  of  1 6,000  men,  who  had  etch 
of  them  a ftiield  fix  feet  high  and  a pike  21  feet  long. 

(Sec  Phalanx).  The  fucccfs  of  bis  arms,  and  cfpe- 
c tally  hit  generofity  after  vidory,  made  his  alliance 
and  a peace  a dcfirablc  object  to  the  people  of  Athens; 
and  as  both  parties  were  iudined  to  this  meafurc,  it 
was  concludol  without  delay.  His  fucccfles  were  as 
great  in  every  part  of  Greece : he  was  declared  head 
of  the  Amphidyonic  council,  and  was  entrufted  with 
the  care  of  ibefacred  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  If 
be  was  recalled  to  Macedonia,  it  was  only  to  add  frelh 
laurels  to  his  crown,  by  vidorics  over  his  enemies  in 
lUyricum  and  Thcflaly.  By  aflumiug  the  matte  of 
a moderator  and  peace-maker,  he  gained  confidence  ; 
and  in  attempting  to  proted  the  Pcloponncfians  again  it 
the  iocroaching  power  of  Sparta,  he  rendered  his 
esufe  popular ; and  by  ridiculing  the  infulu  that  w ere 
offered  to  his  perfon  as  he  paifed  through  Corinth,  he 
difplayed  to  the  world  his  moderation  and  philofophic 
virtues.  In  his  attempts  to  make  himfclf  matter  of 
Eubcea,  Philip  was  unfucccfsful ; aod  Phocion,  who* 
defpifed  his  gold  as  well  as  his  meannefs,  obliged  him 
to  evacuate  an  ifland  whole  inhabitants  were  as  inien- 
Able  to  the  charms  of  money  as  they  were  unmoved 
at  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  bold  efforts  of  a vi- 
gilant enemy.  From  Euboea  he  turned  his  arms  again!* 
the  Scythians ; but  the  advantages  he  obtained  over 
this  indigent  nation  were  inconfidcrahlc,  and  he  agai  a 
made  Greece  an  objed  of  plunder  and  rapine.  He 
advanced  far  in  Bocotia,  and  a general  engagement 
was  fought  at  Chzronca.  The  fight  was  Tong  and 
bloody,  but  Philip  obtained  the  vidory.  His  beha- 
viour after  the  battle  refleda  great  difgracc  upon  him 
at  a man  and  as  a monarch.  In  the  hour  of  feftivi- 
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M8p  ty,  and  during  the  entertainment  which  he  had  given 
- » “ ' to  celebrate  the  trophies  he  had  won,  Philip  Tallied 
from  bis  camp,  and  with  the  inhumanity  of  a brute, 
he  infulted  the  bodies  of  the  (lain,  and  exulted  over 
the  calamities  of  the  prifoners  of  war.  His  infolence, 
however,  was  checked,  when  Demides,  one  of  the  A- 
theniaa  captives,  reminded  him  of  his  meannefs,  by  ex* 
claiming,  44  Why  do  you,  O king,  aX  the  part  of  a 
Thcrfites,  when  you  can  reprefent  with  fo  much  dig* 
nity  the  elevated  charaXer  of  an  Agamemnon  ?”  The 
reproof  was  frit ; Demadet  received  his  liberty ; and 
Philip  learned  how  to  jpm  popularity  even  among  bis 
fallen  enemies,  by  relieving  their  wants  and  eating 
their  diftrefles.  At  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece  was  extingui(hed ; and  Philip,  un- 
able to  find  new  enemies  in  Europe,  formed  new  en- 
terprises, and  meditated  new  conqucfts.  He  was  no- 
minated general  of  the  Greeks  againft  the  Pcrfians, 
and  wss  called  upon  as  well  from  inclination  as  duty 
to  revenge  thofe  injuries  which  Greece  had  fuffered 
from  the  invafions  of  Darius  and  of  Xerxes.  But  he 
was  (topped  in  the  midft  of  his  warlike  preparations, 
being  dabbed  by  Pau&niat  as  he  entered  the  theatre 
at  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  Cleo- 
patra. This  murder  has  given  rife  to  many  reflexions 
upon  the  caufes  which  produced  it ; and  many  who 
confider  the  recent  repudiation  of  Olympias  and 
the  rrfentmcrit  of  Alexander,  are  apt  to  ioveftigste 
the  caufes  of  his  death  in  the  bofom  of  his  family. 
The  ridiculous  honours  which  Olympias  paid  to  her 
huftaand’s  murderer  ftrengthened  the  fufpicion  ; yet 
Alexander  declared  that  he  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
Pcrfia  to  revenge  his  father’s  death  upon  the  Pettian 
fit  raps  and  princes,  by  whofe  immediate  intrigues  the 
•fiaffination  had  been  committed.  The  charaXer  of 
Philip  is  that  of  a fagacious,  artful,  prudent,  and  in- 
triguing monarch  : he  was  brave  in  the  field  of  battle, 
eloquent  and  dtflimulating  at  home,  and  be  poffefTed 
the  wonderful  art  of  changing  his  condnX  according 
to  the  difpofition  and  caprice  of  mankind,  without 
ever  altering  his  purpofc,  or  luting  fight  of  his  ambi- 
tious aims.  He  poflefled  much  perfeverance,  and  in 
the  execution  of  bis  plan*  he  was  always  vigorous.  He 
had  that  eloquence  which  is  infptred  by  ftrong  paf- 
lions.  The  hand  of  an  afTaflin  prevented  him  from 
atchiering  the  boldeft  and  the  mod  extenfive  of  his  un- 
dertakings ; and  he  might  have  acquired  as  many  laurels, 
and  conquered  as  many  nations,  as  hit  fon  Alextnder 
did  in  the  fucceeding  reign;  and  the  kingdom  of  Perfia 
might  have  been  added  to  the  Macedonian  empire,  per- 
haps with  greater  moderation,  with  more  glory,  and  with 
more  lading  advantages.  The  private  charaXer  of  Phi- 
lip lies  open  to  cmfure,  and  rxifes  indignation.  The  ad- 
mirer of  his  virtues  is  dtfgnfted  to  find  him  among  the 
mo ft  abandoned  proftitutrs,  and  difjgractng  himftlf  by 
the  moft  unnatural  crimes  and  lafcirions  indulgences 
which  can  make  even  the  moft  debauched  and  the  moft 
profligate  to  biufh.  He  was  murdered  in  the  47th  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  24th  of  his  reign,  about  336  years 
before  the  (Thrift  tan  era.  His  reign  is  become  uncom- 
monly interefting,  and  his  adminiftration  a matter  of 
inftruXion.  He  is  the  firft  monarch  whofe  life  and 
aXions  are  deferibed  with  peculiar  accuracy  and  hifto 
rical  faithfulncfa.  Phiitp  waa  the  father  of  Alexia 
drr  the  Great  and  of  Cleopatra,  by  Olympias  ; he 
had  alio  by  Audaca  an  Illyrian,  Cyna,  who  married 


Amyntaa  the  fon  of  Perdiccaa,  Philip’s  cider  brother; 
by  Nicafipolis  a Thcflalian,  Nic*a,  who  married  Caf* 
fanderi  by  Phtlsena  a Lari  dir  an  dancer,  Aridxus,  who 
reigndj  fame  time  after  Alex  indcr’a  death  , by  Cleo- 
patra, the  niece  of  Attalua,  Caranns  and  Europa,  who 
were  both  murdered  by  Olympias  ; and  Ptolemy,  the 
firft  king  of  Egypt,  by  Arfinoc,  who  in  the  firft  month 
of  her  pregnancy  was  married  to  Ligu*.  Of  the 
many  memorable  actions  and  faying*  reported  by  Plu- 
tarch of  this  prince,  the  following  arc  the  moft  re- 
markable. Being  prefent  at  the  fate  of  forac  captives, 
in  an  indecent  pofture,  one  of  them  informed  turn  of 
it;  “ Set  this  man  at  liberty  (fays  Philip),  1 did  not 
know  that  he  was  my  friend.”  Betn^  lolic.tc  1 to  fa- 
vour a lord  of  his  court,  who  was  like  to  lofe  his 
charaXer  by  a iuft  but  fevere  feotencc,  Philip  rrtufed 
to  hearken  to  the  folicitation,  and  aided,  41  I had  ra- 
ther that  he  be  difj^raced  than  myfelf.”  A poor  wo- 
man was  importuning  him  to  do  her  jufticc ; and  ta 
he  fent  her  away  from  day  to  day,  under  the  pretence 
that  he  had  no  time  to  attend  to  her  petition,  (he  {aid 
to  him  with  fome  warmth,  44  Ccafc  then  to  be  a 
king.”  Philip  felt  all  the  force  of  this  reproof,  and 
immediately  gave  her  fattsfaXion. — Another  woman 
came  to  afle  jufticc  of  him  as  he  waa  going  out  from 
a great  entertainment,  and  was  condemned.  44  I ap- 
peal (exclaimed  (he)  !”  44  And  to  whom  do  you  ap- 
peal ((aid  the  king  to  her)?”  44  To  Philip  fading. ’ This 
anfwcr  opened  the  eyes  of  the  monarch,  who  retraX*  * 
ed  his  fentcnce.  If  he  poflefled  any  virtue,  it  was 
principally  that  of  fuffering  injuries  with  patience. 
Democha!  us,  to  whom  the  Greeks  gave  the  fumame 
of  Pcrrfxjiajii$%  on  account  of  his  exceflive  petulance 
of  tongue,  was  one  of  the  deputies  whom  the  Athe- 
nians lent  to  this  monarch.  Philip,  at  the  condution 
of  the  audience,  begged  the  ambaffadora  to  tell  him, 

44  if  he  could  be  of  any  fenrice  to  the  Athenians  j” 
to  which  Dcmocharus  gave  an  inTolcst  return,  which 
he  forgave.  Having  learned  that  fome  Athenian  am- 
bafTadors  charged  him,  in  full  aflembly,  with  atrocious 
calumnies : 44  1 am  under  great  obligations  (faid  he) 
to  thofe  gentlemen,  for  I (hall  henceforward#  he  fo  cir- 
cumfptX  in  my  words  and  aXions,  that  I fhall  con- 
viX  them  of  falfcliood.,>  One  faying  of  Philip,  which 
does  him  lefa  honour  than  thofe  vre  have  before-men- 
tioned, was,  44  Let  us  amufc  children  with  playthings, 
and  men  with  oaths.”  This  abominable  maxim,  which 
was  the  foul  and  Turing  of  his  politics,  gave  rife  to 
the  obfervation,  44  That  he  was  in  full  length,  what 
Louis  XI.  afterwards  was  in  miniature.”  It  is  well 
known  that  Philip  had  a perfon  about  him,  who  call- 
ed out  at  times,  44  Philip,  remember  that  thou  ait  mor- 
tal t”  but  whether  we  ftiould  place  thia  to  the  account 
of  his  pride  or  his  humility,  it  is  difficult  to  fay. 

Philip  V.  was  king  of  Macedonia,  and  Ton  of  De-  fW. 
me  trim.  His  infancy,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  was 
proteXcd  by  Antigonus,  one  of  his  friends,  who  a- 
Icended  the  throne,  and  reigned  for  1 2 years,  with  the 
title  of  I mdt pm  ih  nt  mtmartb.  When  An  tig  00  us  died, 

Philip  recovered  his  father’s  throne,  though  only  15 
years  of  age.  and  he  early  diftin^ui(hcd  himftlf  by 
his  bold n els  and  his  ambitious  views.  He  came  to 
the  throne  in  the  year  2 20  before  our  Saviour,  and  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  was  rendered  glorious  by  the 
conqucfts  of  Aratut;  a general  who  «va'  a.  eminent  for 
hit  love  of  jufticc  as  hi#  (k.ll  in  war.  But  fo  virtuous 
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v I'hi^sp.  a chara&er  coul  1 hardly  fail  to  be  disagreeable  to  a 
prince  who  wanted  to  indulge  himfelf  in  every  fpccies 
. of  chffipation  and  vice  : and  indeed  his  cruelty  to  him 
loon  displayed  hia  character  in  it»  true  light  ; for  to 
the  gratification  of  every  vice,  and  every  extravagant 
propenfity,  he  had  the  Pi  can  nc  fa  to  facrihcc  this  faith- 
ful and  virtuous  Athenian.  Not  fati&fied  with  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia,  Philip  afpireri  to  become  the 
friend  of  Annibal,  and  wilhed  to  {hare  with  him  the 
fpoil*  which  the  diihcfles  and  continual  loft  of  the 
Romans  feemed  foon  to  promife.  But  hia  expectations 
were  frnftrated  ; the  Romans  difeovered  hia  intrigues; 
and  though  weakened  by  the  valour  and  artifice  of  the 
Carthaginian,  yet  they  were  foon  enabled  to  meet  him 
in  the  field  of  battle.  The  confitl  Lsevinus  entered 
without  delay  his  territories  of  Macedonia  ; and  alter 
he  had  obtained  a victory  over  him  near  Apoilonia, 
and  reduced  his  fleet  to  afhea,  he  compelled  him  to* 
fue  for  peac-.  This  peaceful  difpofition  was  not  per- 
manent ; and  when  the  Romans  difeovered  that  he 
h-d  aflifted  their  formidable  enemy  Annibal  with  men 
and  money,  they  appoined  T.  Q.  Flaminius  to  punilh 
hia  perfidy,  and  the  violation  of  the  treaty.  The  Ro- 
man cooful,  with  his  ufual  expedition,  invaded  Mace- 
donia ; and  in  a general  engagement,  which  was  fought 
near  Cynocephalc,  the  holfile  army  was  totally  defeat- 
ed, and  the  monarch  faved  his  life  with  difficulty  by 
m flying  from  the  field  of  battle.  Deflicute  of  refonrees, 
without  friend#  either  *t  home  or  abroad,  Philip  was 
obliged  to  fuhmit  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  and 
to  demand  peace  by  his  ambafladors.  It  was  granted 
with  difficulty  ; the  terms  were  humiliating  ; but  the 
poverty  of  Philip  obliged  him  to  accept  the  conditions, 
however  difiivantigeoits  and  degrading  to  his  dignity. 
In  the  cnidd  of  thefe  public  calamities,  the  peace  of 
his  family  was  ibflurbcd  ; and  Perfcs,  the  tided  of  his 
font  by  a concubine,  r.tifcd  (editions  again ll  his  brother 
Demetrius,  whofe  condcfcenlion  and  humanity  bad 
gained  popularity  among  the  Macedonians,  and  who 
from  his  refidenre  at  Rome,  as  an  holla 'c,  had  gain- 
ed the  good  graces  of  the  fenate,  and  by  tfic  modclty 
and  innocence  of  his  manners  had  obtained  forgive- 
ness from  that  venerable  body  for  the  h oddities  of  his 
father.  Philip  Uilened  with  too  much  avidity  to  the 
falfe  accufations  of  Perfct  ; and  when  he  heard  it  avert- 
ed that  Demetrius  wUhcd  to  rob  him  of  his  crown,  he  no 
longer  hefitated  to  punifh  with  death  fo  unworthy  and 
fo  ungrateful  a Ton.  No  fconer  was  Demetrius  facti- 
ficed  to  credulity,  than  Philip  became  convinced  of  his 
cruelly  and  rafhncfs  ; and  topuniih  the  perfidy  of  Per- 
fes,  he  attempted  to  make  Antigonus,  another  fon,  his 
fucceflbr  on  the  Macedonian  throne.  But  he  was  pre- 
vented from  executing  his  purpofe  by  death,  in  the 
42d  year  of  bis  reign,  178  years  before  the  Chrirtian 
era.  The  afTaflin'of  Demetrius  fuccecded  his  father, 
and  with  the  fame  ambition,  with  the  fame  rafhncfs 
and  oppreflion,  renewed  the  war  againft  the  Remaps, 
till  his  empire  was  deftroyed,  and  Macedonia  became  a 
Roman  province.  Philip  has  been  compared  with 
his  great  anceflor  of  the  fame  name  ; but  though  they 
poflefled  the  fame  virtues,  the  fame  ambition,  and 
were  tainted  with  the  fame  vices,  yet  the  father  of  A- 
lexander  was  more  fagacious  and  more  intriguing, 
and  the  fon  of  Demetrius  was  more  fufpicious,  moie 
cruel,  and  more  implacable  ; and,  according  to  the 


pretended  prophecy  of  one  of  the  Sybils,  Macedonia  Phi:?- 
was  indebted  to  one  Philip  for  her  rife  and  conic-  -v— ^ 
queue*  among  nations,  and  under  another  Philip  the 
lamented  the  'lofts  of  her  power,  her  empire,  and  her 
dignity. 

Philip  (M.  Julius),  a Rom^n  emperor,  of  an  oh-  /W. 
feure  family  in  Arabia,  from  whence  he  was  furnamed 
Arabian.  From  the  lowed  rank  in  the  army  he  gra- 
dually rofc  to  the  highell  offices ; and  when  he  wat 
made  general  of  the  pretoriao  guards,  he  aflaffinated 
Gordian,  to  make  himfelf  emperor.  To  fecurc  him- 
felf  on  the  imperial  throne,  he  left  Mefopotamia  a 
prey  to  the  continual  invasions  of  the  Pcilrans,  and 
hurried  to  Rome,  where  his  election  was  univcrfally 
approved  by  the  fenate  and  the  Roman  people.  Phi-  , 

lip  rendered  his  caufc  popular  by  his  liberality  and 
profufion ; arid  it  added  much  to  his  fptendor  and  dig- 
nits,  that  the  Romans  during  his  icign  commcmmj. 
teu  the  foundation  of  their  city  ; a fnlemnity  which 
* was  obferved  but  once  every  100  years,  and  which 
was  celebrated  with  more  pomp  and  more  magnificence 
than  under  the  preceding  reigns.  The  people  were 
entertained  with  games  and  fjjcdacles ; the  theatre  of 
Pompcy  was  fucccflively  crowded  during  three  day* 
nnd  three  nights  ; and  2000  gladiators  bled  ii»  the  cir- 
cus at  once,  for  the  amufement  and  pleafure  of  a ga- 
zing populace.  Hi#  ufurp.it ion,  however,  wss  (hurt. 

Philip  was  defeated  by  Decius,  who  had  proclaimed 
himfelf  emperor  in  Pannonia;  and  he  w»?  alTaifiuated 
by  his  own  foldiem  near  Verona,  in  the  45th  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  $th  of  his  reign.  His  foil,  who 
bore  the  fame  name,  and  who  had  (hared  with  him 
the  imperial  dignity,  was  alfo  mafTacred  in  the  arms 
of  his  mother.  Young  Philip  was  then  in  the  12th 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  Romans  lamented  in  him  the 
lofs  of  riling  talents,  of  natuial  humanity,  and  endear- 
ing virtues. 

Phi li r,  a mtive  of  Acamania,  phyfiefan  to  A-  mi 
lexvnder  the  Great.  When  that  monarch  had  been 
fuddcnly  taken  ill,  after  bathing  in  the  Cydnus,  Phi- 
lip undertook  to  remove  the  complaint,  when  the  geil 
of  the  phyficians  believed  that  all  medical  aflittance 
would  be  ineffedud.  But  V he  was  preparing  his 
medicine,  Alexander  received  a letter  from  Parmenio, 
in  which  he  was  ndvifed  to  beware  of  his  phyficiaa 
Philip,  as  he  had  confpircd'  again;!  hit  life.  The 
monarch  was  alarmed ; and  when  Philip  prefented  him 
the  medicine,  he  gave  him  Parmenio’s letter  to  perufe, 
and  began  to  drink  the  potion.  The  ferenity  and 
compofure  of  Philip’*  countenance,  as  he  read  the 
letter,  removal  every  iufpicion  from  Alexander’s 
bread,  and  he  purfued  the  directions  of  his  pbyiician, 
and  in  a few  days  recovered. 

There  were,  befides,  a vail  number  of  perfons  of  tht« 
name  iu  antiquity,  and  many  of  them  were  very  emi- 
nent. 

Philip  I.  king  of  France,  fuccecded  his  father 
Henry  I.  in  1060,  when  but  eight  years  of  age,  un- 
der the  regency  and  guardianlhip  of  Bunlouin  V.  count 
of  Flanders,  who  difeharged  his  trud  with  zeal  and 
fidelity.  He  defeated  the  Gafcone  who  were  inclined 
to  rrvolt,  and  died,  leaving  his  pupil  15  years  of  age. 

This  young  prince  made  war  in  Flanders  again tt 
Robert,  Baudouin’s  younger  foo,  who  had  invaded 
Flanders,  which  belonged  to  the  children  of  his  el- 
der 
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Hip-  der  brother.  Philip  marched  ags’nft  him  with  a 
r*—  numerous  army,  which  wai  cut  to  pieces  near  Mount 
Cartel.  Peace  was  the  confrqucncc  of  the  vinery,  rmd 
the  conqueror  quietly  enjoyed  his  ufirpation.  Philip, 
after  the  f.tigue*  of  the  war,  by  way  of  rel  .xation 
pave  hirriftlf  up  entirely  to  plealure  and  diffi-.  ation. 
Tired  of  his  wife  Bertha,  and  fond  of  Butrade, 
fpoufe  of  Foufques  count  of  Anjou,  he  carried  her  oft 
from  her  hnlband.  liavinr,  in  1093,  legally  annul- 
led his  own  marriage,  under  the  pretext  of  barren- 
nefa,  and  Hertradc’s  marriage  with  the  count  of  An- 
jou having  been  (et  slide  under  the  lame  pretext,  Phi- 
lip and  ihe  were  afterwards  folemnly  married  by  the 
biihop  of  Beauvais.  This  union  was  declared  void  by 
Pope  Urban  II.  a Frenchman  by  birth,  who  pronoun- 
ced the  fentence  in  the  king  s own  dominions,  to 
which  be  had  come  for  an  alylum.  Philip,  fearing 
that  the  anathemas  of  the  Roman  pontiff  might  be 
tbc  means  of  exciting  his  fubjcCb  to  rebellion,  Cent 
deputies  to  the  pope,  who  obtained  a delay,  during 
which  time  he  was  permitted  to  ufc  the  crown.  To 
know  what  is  meant  by  this  pertnifiion,  it  is  neceffary 
to  recollect,  that  at  tiiat  period  kings  appeared  on 
public  toiemnities  in  royal  habit,  with  the  crown  on 
their  heads,  which  they  received  from  the  hand  of  a 
biihop.  This  delay  was  not  of  long  duration.  Philip 
was  excommunicated  anew  iu  a council  held  at  Poi- 
tiers in  1100  j but  in  the  year  1104,  .Lambert  biihop 
of  Arras,  legate  of  Pope  Pakhalil  at  Lull  brought 
him  his  abfolution  to  Paris,  after  having  made  him 
promife  never  to  fee  Bcrtrade  more;  a promife  which 
he  did  not  keep.  It  would  appear  that  the  pope  af- 
terwards approved  their  marriage  ; for  Sugcr  informs 
us,  that  their  Ions  were  declared  capable  of  faceted- 
ing  to  the  crown.  Philip  died  at  Melon  the  29th  of 
0 July  1 10k,  aged  57  years,  after  having  witutffed  the 
tirtk  _ crufade,  in  which  he  declined  taking  any  part. 
His  reign,  which  comprehends  a period  of  48  years, 
was  the  longed  of  any  of  his  predectffors,  excepting 
that  of  Clotanus,  and  of  all  who  came  after  him  ex- 
cept thofe  of  Louis  XI V,  and  Louis  XV.  It  was  di- 
ll inguithed  by  fevcral  great  events  : but  Philip,  though 
brave  in  battle,  and  wife  in  counfcls,  was  no  very  excel- 
lent character.  He  appeared  fo  much  the  mure  con- 
temptible to  bits  fubjecis,  as  that  age  abounded  with 
heroes.  Philip  is  not  the  firil  of  the  French  mo- 
narch! (as  is  commonly  reported),  who,  in  order  to 
give  the  greater  authority  to  his  charters,  caufed  them 
to  be  fubfenbed  by  the  officers  of  the  crown  ; for 
Henry  1 had  fometimes  done  the  fame  before  him. 

Philip  II.  furnamed  yJugujius,  the  cotiqutror  and 
givfn  of  God,  fon  of  Louis  VII.  (called  the  younger). 
King  of  France,  and  ot  Ahx,  his  third  wife,  daftgh- 
ter  of  Thibault,  count  of  Chamga^ne,  was  born  the 
22d  of  Auguit  1 (65.  He  came  to  the  crown,  after 
his  father’s  death  in  1180,  at  the  age  of  1 5 years. 
His  youth  was  not  fpent  like  that  of  the  generality 
of  other  princes ; lor,  by  avoiding  the  lock  of  plea- 
fure  on  which  fo  many  arc  apt  to  fplit,  his  courage 
thereby  became  tbc  more  lively  and  intrepid.  1 he 
king  of  England  feemed  willing  to  Uxt  advantage 
of  his  minority,  and  to  feize  upon  a part  of  Ida  do 
minions.  But  Philip  marched  again!!  tum,  and  com- 
pelled him,  fword  in  hand,  to  coidinn  ihe  ancknt 
treaties  between  the  two  kingdoms.  As  icon  as  the 


war  was  ended,  he  made  bis  people  enjoy  the  blcffings 
of  peace.  He  gave  a check  to  the  oppreffions  of  the 
great  lords,  baniflied  tbe  comedians,  punilhed  bhf* 
phrtnics,  caufed  the  ilrcets  and  public  places  of  Paris 
to  be  paved,  and  annexed  to  that  capital  a part  of  the 
adjacent  villages.  It  was  inclofed  by  walls  with  towers; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  other  cities  were  equally  prou  l 
to  fortify  and  cmbellifli  them.  Tbe  Jews  having  for 
a long  time  praeftifed  the  itioft  fhanicful  frauds  *n 
France,  Philip  expelled  them  from  his  kingdom,  and 
declared  his  fubjeds  quit  with  them;  an  action  un- 
juft,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  confequert- 
ly  to  religion.  The  tranquillity  of  France  was  forae- 
wlwt  difturbed  by  a difference  with  the  count  of  Flin- 
ders, which  was  however  happily  terminated  in  1184. 
Some  time  after  he  declared  war  agninft  Henry  If. 
king  of  England,  and  took  from  him  the  towns  of 
lffoudun.  Tours,  Mans  and  other  places.  The  epi- 
demical mad  nets  of  the  crufadts  then  agitated  all  Eu- 
rope ; and  Philip,  as  well  as  other  princes,  caught  the 
infection.  He  embarked  in  the  year  1190,  with 
Richard  I.  k'ng  of  England,  for  the  relief  of  the 
Chriftians  in  Paleftine  who  were  oppreffed  by  S.iladiri. 
Thofe  two  monarch*  fat  down  before  Acre,  which  is 
the  ancient  Ptolemais;  as  did  a 1 moil  all  the  Chriftians 
ot  the  eaft,  while  Stfadin  was  engaged  in  a civil  w.ir 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  When  the  two  Eu- 
ropean monarch*  had  joined  their  forces  to  thofe  •( 
the  Afiatic  Chriftians,  they  counted  above  300,000 
fighting  men.  Acre  furren’ered  the  13th  of  July 
uyi  ; but  the  unhappy  difagreement  which  took 
place  between  Philip  and  Richard,  rivals  of  glory  and 
of  intereil,  did  more'roifebief  than  could  he  compinfa- 
tnl  by  the  fuccefsful  exertions  of  thofe  300,000  tnen. 
Philip,  tired  of  thefe  divisions,  and  difplcafed  with  the  be- 
haviour of  Richard  his  vaffal,  rt  Aimed  to  hiiowi;  coun- 
try, which,  perhaps,  he  Ihould  never  have  left,  or  at 
lead  have  feen  aj<ain  with  more  glory.  Bclidea,  lie 
was  attacked  (fay  hillorians)  with  a langnilhiug  dif- 
order,  the  effects  of  which  were  attributed  to  poifon  ; 
but  which  might  have  been  occafioncd  merely  by  the 
fcorching  heat  of  a climate  fo  different  from  that  of 
France.  He  loft  h:s  hair,  his  beard,  and  hii  nails  ; 
nay,  his  very  flefli  came  off,  The  pbyiicians  urged 
him  to  return  home  ; and  he  foon  determined  to  fol- 
low their  advice.  The  year  after,  he  obliged  Bau* 
douin  VIII.  count  of  Flanders  to  leave  him  the  coun- 
ty of  Artois.  He  next  turned  his  arms  again  ft  Ri- 
chard king  of  England,  fruin  whom  he  took  Evreux 
and  Vcxin  ; though  he  had  promifed  upon  the  holy 
gofpcL  never  to  take  any  advantage  of  his  rival  du- 
ring his  abfencc  ; fo  that  the  confluences  of  this  war 
were  very  unfortunate.  The  French  monarch,  repul  * 
fed  from  Rouen  with  lofs,  made  a truce  for  fix  months; 
during  which  lime  he  married  Ingclburge,  princefs 
of  Denmark,  whofc  beauty  could  only  be  equalled  by 
her  virtue.  The  divorcing  of  this  lady,  whom  he 
quitted  in  order  to  marry  Agnes  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Merania,  embroiled  bun  with  the  court  of 
Rome.  The  pope  iffued  a fentencc  of  excommuni- 
cation againll  him  ; but  it  wag  taken  off  upon  his 
promiiingto  take  back  his  former  wife.  John  Sans- 
terre,  fuccceded  to  the  crown  of  England  in  1199, 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  nephew  Arthur,  to  whom  of 
right  it  belonged.  The  nephew,  fupported  by  Phi- 
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lip,  took  arm*  again!)  the  uncle,  but  was  defeated 
in  Poitou,  where  he  was  taken  prifoncr,  and  after 
wards  murdered.  The  murderer  being  fummoned 
before  the  court  of  the  peer*  of  France,  not  having 
appeared,  was  declared  guilty  of  his  nephew’*  death, 
and  condemned  to  lofe  his  life  in  1205.  His  lands, 
lituated  in  France,  were  forfeited  to  the  crown.  Phi 
lip  foon  fet  about  gathering  the  fruit  of  hit  vsflal'a 
crime.  He  fetzed  upon  Normandy,  then  carried  his 
victorious  arms  into  Maine,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Poitou, 
and  brought  thofe  provinces,  as  they  anciently  were, 
under  the  immediate  authority  of  hia  crown.  The 
Englifh  had  no  other  part  left  them  in  France  but 
the  province  of  Guieonc.  To  crown  his  good  for 
tune,  John  his  enemy <was  embroiled  with  the  court 
of  Rorye,  which  had  lately  excommunicated  him. 
This  ecclefiaftical  thunder  was  very  favourable  for  Phi  ■ 
Lp.  Innocent  II.  put  into  his  hands,  and  transferred 
to  him,  a perpetual  tight  to  the  kingdom  of  England. 
The  king  of  France,  when  formerly  excommunicated 
by  the  pope,  had  declared  his  cenfures  void  and  abu* 
five  ; he  thought  very  differently,  however,  when  he 
found  himfelf  the  executor  of  a bull  isvefting  him 
with  the  Engli(h  crown.  To  give  the  greater  force 
to  the  fentence  pronounced  by  hia  bolinefe,  he  em- 
ployed a whole  year  in  building  1700  (hips,  and  in 
preparing  the  fineft  army  that  was  ever  feen  in  France. 
Europe  was  in  expectation  of  a decifivc  battle  between 
the  two  kings,  when  the  pope  laughed  at  both,  and 
artfully  took  to  himfelf  what  he  bad  bellow  ed  upon 
Philip.  A legate  of  the  holy  fee  purfoaded  John 
Sans  terre  to  give  his  crown  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
which  received  it  with  cnthufiafm.  Then  1 hilip  was 
cxprtftly  forbid  by  the  pope  to  make  any  attempt  up- 
on Engl.in  1,  now  become  a fee  of  the  Roman  church, 
or  again!)  John  who  was  under  her  prote&ion.  Mean- 
while, the  great  preparations  which  Philip  had  made 
alarmed  all  Europe  * Germany,  England,  and  the  l.ow* 
Countries  were  united  ^gainft  him  in  the  feme  manner  as 
we  have  feen  them  united  again!)  Loum  XIV.  Fer- 
rand,  count  5f  Flanders,  joined  the  emperor  Othon  IV. 
He  was  Philip’s  vaffal ; which  was  the  ftrongtft  rrafon 
for  declaring  again!)  him.  The  French  king  was  no 
wife  difconcertcd ; his  fortune  and  his  courage  dif* 
fipated  all  his  enemies.  His  valour  was  particularly 
confpicuous  at  the  battle  of  Bouvine*,  which  was 
fought  on  the  27th  of  July  12I4,  and  lafted  from 
noon  till  mght.  Before  the  engagement,  he  knew 
well  that  foroe  of  his  nobles  followed  him  with  re- 
luctance. He  affembled  them  together  and  placing 
himfelf  in  the  midf)  of  them,  he  took  a laige  golden 
cup,  which  he  filled  with  wine,  and  into  which  he 
put  feveral  Dices  of  bread.  He  eat  one  of  them  him- 
felf, and  offering  the  cup  to  the  rei),  he  faid,  “ My 
companions,  let  tbofe  who  would  live  and  die  with 
me  follow  my  example.”  The  cup  was  emptied  in  a 
moment,  and  tbofe  who  were  the  ieail  attached  to 
him  fought  with  all  the  bravery  that  could  be  expeft- 
ed  from  Lis  warmeft  friends.  It  is  alfo  reported,  that 
after  fhowtng  the  tuny  the  crown  that  was  worn  by 
foverrigns  upon  thefe  occafions,  he  feud,  “If  any 
one  thought  hirafeif  more  worthy  than  he  wag  to  wear 
it,  he  had  only  to  explain  himfelf ; that  he  fftould  be 
content  it  were  tbc  prize  of  that  man  who  ihould  dif- 
play  the  grcateil  valour  is  battle.”  The  enemy  bad 
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an  army  of  1 50,000  fighting  men  ; that  of  Philip  vrm  W.!!!p. 
not  half  fo  numerous ; but  it  was  compofed  of  the  v™ 
flower  of  his  nobility.  The  king  run  great  ha- 
zard of  his  life ; for  he  was  thrown  down  under  the 
horfes  feet,  and  wounded  in  the  neck.  It  is  faid 
50,000  Germane  were  killed  ; but  the  number  is  pro- 
bably much  exaggerated.  The  counts  of  Flanders 
and  Boulogne  were  led  to  Pari-  with  irons  upon  their 
feet  and  hands ; a barbarous  cuflom  which  prevailed 
at  that  time.  The  French  king  made  no  conqucil  on 
the  fide  of  Germany  after  this  ever  memorable  aftion ; 
but  it  gained  him  an  additional  power  over  his  vaffali. 

Philip,  conqueror  of  Germany,  and  pofieffor  of  ai- 
med) all  the  Lnglith  dominions  in  France,  was  invited 
to  the  crown  of  England  by  the  fubje&s  of  King  John, 
who  were  grown  wreaiy  of  bis  tyranny.  The  king  of 
France,  upon  this  occafion,  conducted  himfelf  like  an 
able  politician.  He  per  funded  the  En^lilh  to  afk  hie 
fon  Louis  for  their  king  ; but  as  he  wilhed  at  the  lame 
time  to  manage  the  pope,  and  not  lofc  the  crown  of 
England,  he  chofc  to  afliik  the  prince  his  fon,  with- 
out jppearing  to  aft  himfelf.  Louis  nude  a defeent 
upon  England,  was  crowned  at  London,  and  cxcomrou  - 
nictfud  at  Rome  in  r<a  16  ; but  that  excommunication 
made  no  change  upon  John’s  fit  nation,  who  died  of 

friet.  ills  death  extinguilhcd  the  refentment  of  the 
inglifh,  who  having  declared  thcmfelvcs  for  his  fon 
Henry' III.  forced  Louis  to  leave  Eng  land.  Philip. 

A tig  til)  us  died  a little  time  after,  at  Mantes,  the  14th 
of  July  1225,  sged  59,  after  a reign  of  43  years. 

Of  all  the  kings  of  the  3d  race,  he  made  the  greatest 
acceffion  to  the  crown -lands,  and  tranfmiited  the  great, 
eft  power  to  his  (ucceffora.  He  reunited  to  hisdomi* 
nions  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  Poitou, 

&c  After  having  fuhducd  John  Sans- tore,  he  hum. 
hied  the  great  lords,  and  by  the  overthrow  of  foreign  # 
and  dome  flic  enemies,  took  away  the  counter  poife 
which  balanced  his  authority  in  the  kingdom.  He 
was  more  than  a conqueror ; he  was  a great  king  and 
an  excellent  politician ; fond  of  fplendor  on  public 
occafions,  but  frugal  in  private  life  t exaft  in  the  ad- 
ministration ot  juftice  j Ikilful  in  employing  alternately 
flattery  and  thrratenmgs,  rewards  end  puniftimcnts  | 
he  was  zealous  in  the  defence  of  religion,  and  always 
difpofed  to  defend  the  church  | but  he  knew  well  how 
to  procure  from  her  fuccours  for  fupply iog  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  Date.  t he  lords  of  Coney,  Rhetcl,  R®. 
fey,  and  feveral  others,  frized  upon  the  property  of 
the  clergy.  A great  many  of  the  prelates  applied  for 
protection  to  the  king,  who  promifed  them  his  good 
offices  with  the  depredators.  But,  notwithstanding 
hi-'  recommendations,  the  pillages  continued.  The 
bifHbpa  redoubled  their  complaints,  and  intreated  Phi- 
lip to  march  again!)  the,r  enemies.  *♦  Wrth  all  my 
heart  (faid  he)  ; but  in  order  to  fight  tbetn,  it  is  oeceU 
fary  to  Save  trooper  mi  troops  cannot  be  raifed  without 
money.**  The  clergy  troderftood  his  meaning  j they 
furnifited  fubfidies,  and  tbc  pillages  cc  fed.  Tbc  en- 
terprizes  of  Philip  Au^uffus  w ere  aim  oft  always  fuc-^ 
cc  fern  Is  beer ufc  he  formed  his  projtfts  with  delircra- 
tion,  and  executed  them  without  delay.  He  began  by 
rendering  the  French  happy,  and  in  the  end  rendered 
them  ormicable  ; though  he  was  more  inclined  to 
anger  titan  to  gcatlencis,  to  punifh  than  to  pardon,  he 
was  regretted  by  hi*  fubjefts  as  a powcriui  gciuua  and 
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IWjp  at  die  of  hia  country.  It  wag  in  hit  reign  that 

~~  * the  marlhal  of  France  wu  fecn,  for  the  firft  time, .at 
the  Head  of  the  army.  It  was  then,  alfo,  that  fami- 
lies began  to  have  fixed  and  hereditary  furnames  ; the 
lords  took  them  from  the  lands  which  they  poAcHed  ; 
men  of  letters  from  the  place  of  their  birth  ; the  con- 
verted Jews  and  rich  merchants  from  that  of  their  re* 
fidcnce.  Two  very  cruel  evils,  viz  leprofy  and  ufury, 
were  prevalent  at  that  time  ; the  one  infefted  the  body, 
the  other  proved  the  ruin  of  the  fortunes  of  families.  The 
number  of  lepers  was  fo  great,  that  thefmalleft  villages 
were  obliged  to  have  an  hofpital  for  the  cure  of  that  di- 
stemper. It  is  remarkable,  that  when  Philip  was  on 
the  point  of  engaging  Richard,  the  Eiiglifh,  who  were 
lying  rn  ambu'h  near  the  Loire,  run  away  with  his 
equipages,  in  which  he  caufed  to  be  carried  all  the 
deed!*  or  writings  refpeding  the  rights  of  the  crown  ; 
a cuilom  which  is  ufed  at  this  day  by  the  grand  feig- 
nior."  Philip  caufed  copies  of  hia  charters  to  be  col- 
lefled  wherever  they  could  be  found  ; but  after  all  his 
endeavours,  fomc  of  them  were  never  recovered.  The 
furnamc  of  stugujlus  was  given  to  Philip  by  his  cotem- 
poraries. Mczerai  is  midaken,  when  he  afierts  that 
Paulus  Emiliui  was  the  firft  who  rendered  the  name  of 
conqueror  by  that  of  Auguftus  ; a learned  critic  has 
proved  the  contrary  by  undoubted  authorities. 

Philip  of  Fa/ou,  firft  king  of  France  of  the* col- 
lateral branch  of  the  Valois,  was  fon  to  Charles  count 
of  Valois,  brother  of  Philip  the  Fa  if.  He  mounted  the 
throne  iu  13 29,  on  the  death  of  his  coufin  Charles  the 
Fair,  after  having  held  for  fomc  time  the  regency  of 
the  kingdom.  France  was  much  divided  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  by  difputes  about  the  fuccelfton  to 
crown.  Edward  III.  king  of  England  laid  claim 
wit  as  grandlon  of  Philip  the  Fair,  by  his  mother ; 
but  Philip  of  Valois  took  poltcffion  of  it  as  firft  prince 
of  the  blood.  The  people  gave  him,  upon  his  acccf- 
fion  to  the  throne,  the  title  of fortunate  ; to  which  might 
have  been  added,  for  fomc  time,  tbofe  of  vu ioriout  and 
fuji.  He  marched  to  the  relief  of  his  va.Tal  the  count 
of  Flanders,  whole  fubjc&s,  on  account  of  bad  ufage, 
had  taken  up  arms  again ll  him.  He  engaged  the  re- 
bels at  Caflel,  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  gained 
a fignal  victory,  the  24th  of  Auguil  1328.  Having 
made  all  quiet,  he  went  home,  after  laying  to  the 
count  of  Flander*,  4‘  Be  more  prudent  and  more  hu- 
mane, anti  you  will  have  fewer  difloy  al  fubjc&s.”  The 
victorious  Philip  devoted  the  time  of  peace  to  the  in- 
ternal regulations  of  his  kingdom.  The  financiers 
were  called  to  an  account,  arid  fome  of  them  condem- 
ned to  death  among  others  Peter  Remi,  general  of 
the  finances,  who  left  behind  him  near  20  millions.  He 
afterwards  enadted  the  law  refpedting  freehold#,  impo- 
fing  a-  tax  upon  churches,  and  commoners  who  had 
acquired  the  lands  of  the  nobility.  Then,  alfo,  began  to 
be  introduced  the  form  of  appeal ccnnme  d'ulus,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  are  more  ancient  than  the  name.  The 
year  132$  was  diftinguilhed  by  a folemn  homage  paid 
to  Phibp,  by  Edward  king  of  England,  for  the 
duchy  of  Guicnpc,  u^ion  his  knees,  and  with  hU 
head  uncovered.  The  interior  peace  of  the  kingdom 
was  difturbed  by.  difputes  about  the  diftintUoa  of 
the  church  and  Jtatc.  An  aflcmbly  was  fummon- 
ed  for  hearing  the  two  parties,  in  the  prcfcnce  of  the 
king  ; and  in  this  adembly  Peter  dc  Cugoicres,  hit 


majefly’s  advocate,  defended  the  fecular  jurifiH&ion  Phi-fix 
with  great  ability  as  a min  well-informed,  and  an  en-  v™' 
lightened  philofophcr.  Bertrand  bilhop  of  Autun, 
and  Roger  arch  bilhop  of  Sens,  pled  the  caufe  of  the 
clergy  with  lefs  ingenuity  and  judgment.  This  did 
not,  however,  prevent  the  king  from  fhowing  them 
favours,  though  the  controvcrfy  itfclf  laid  the  tounda* 
tion  of  all  the  difputes  which  were  afterwards  agitated 
about  the  authority  of  the  two  powers  ; difputes  which 
contributed  not  a little  to  confine  the  ccdefiaftica!  ju« 
rifdi&ion  within  narrower  limits.  While  Philip  was 
employing  himfelf  in  fomc  ufeful  regulations,  he  was 
unhappily  intentipted  by  Edward  ill.  declaring  war 
agaiuft  France.  This  prince  immediately  recovered 
tbofe  pnr:a  of  Guienue  of  which  Philip  was  in  pofTef- 
fion.  The  Flcmiih  having  again  revolted  from  France 
in  fpite  of  oaths  and  treaties,  joined  the  ftandard  of 
Edward  ; and  required  that  he  would  affrirae  the  title 
of  king  of  France , in  confequence  of  his  precenfions  to 
the  crowu  ; becaufe  then,  agreeably  to  the  letter  of 
their  tieaty,  they  only  followed  the  king  of  France. 

From  this  period  is  dated  the  union  of  the  flower-de- 
luce  and  leopards  in  the  arms  of  England.  Edward,, 
in  order  to  juftify  the  change  of  hU  arm#,  caufed  the 
following  raanifefto  to  be  published  in  the  verfc  of  the 
times. 

Rex  fum  regno  rum,  Una  ratione,  dusruwi  .• 
s/nglorum  in  regno  fum  rex  ego  jure  pater  no  ; 

Muir  11  jure  qmdem  Francorum  nuncufir  idem  : 

Hinc  eji  arm  arum  variatin  fatta  meorum. 

In  the  way  of  a parody  to  thefe  lines,  Philip  made 
the  following  reply 

Prerdo  regno  rum  qui  dicerij  ejfe  duonfm, 

F rancor  urn  regno  privaheris,  atque  filter  no. 

Suecedunt  mares  huic  regno,  non  mulicret  .* 

Hinc  eji  armor  urn  varialio  Jiu/ta  tuorum. 

Io  the  mean  time  Philip  put  himfeif  in  a pofture  of 
defence.  HU  arms  were  at  firft  attended  with  fome 
fuccefs ; but  thofe  advantages  were  far  from  compen- 
fating  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Eclufe,  in  which  the 
French  fleet,  confiding  of  1 20  large  Ihips,  and  manned 
by  40,000  Teamen,  was  beat  by  that  of  England  in 
the  year  1340.  This  defeat  is  to  be  attributed,  in 
part,  to  the  little  attention  which  had  been  paid  to 
the  navy  of  France,  notwithftanding  her  favourable 
fittiation,  by  being  walhcd  by  two  teas.  She  wai 
obliged  to  make  ufe  of  foreign  (hips,  which  obeyed 
but  flowly,  and  even  with  fome  reluctance.  This  vrar, 
which  had  been  alternately  difcontinued  and  renewed, . 
be-un  again  with  more  heat  than  ever  in  1345.  The 
two  armies  having  come  to  an  engagement  the  26th  of 
Auguit  1346,  near  Crccy,  a village  in  the  county  of 
Pontliieu,  the  English  there  gained  a fignal  victory. 

Edward  had  only  40,00c  men,  while  Philip  had  nearly 
twice  that  number  j but  the  army  of  the  former  wa# 
inured  to  war,  and  that  of  the  Utter  was  ilUdtfciplined 
and  overcome  with  fatiguing  marches.  France  loft 
from  25,000  to  30,000  men  ; of  which  numbers  were 
John  king  of  Bohemia  (who,  though  blind,  fought 
gallantly),  and  about  1500  gentlemen,  the  flower  of 
the  French  nobility.  The  lofs  of  Calais,  and  fcveral 
other  pUces,  was  the  fad  fruit  of  this  defeat.  Some 
time  before  Edward  had  challenged  Philip  of  Valois 
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to  a fillgle  combat;  which  he  refilled,  not  on  the  (core 
of  cowardice,  but  from  the  idea  that  it  was  improper 
for  a fove reign  prince  to  accept  a challenge  from  a 
king  who  was  his  vaffid.  At  length,  in  1347,  a truce 
for  lire  months  was  concluded  between  France  and 
England,  and  afterwards  prolonged  at  different  tim«. 
Philip  died  ar  ffiort  time  after,  the  23d  of  Auguft  13  JO, 
aged  £7  years,  and  far  from  hearing  on  his  monument 
the  title  of  Fortunate,  He  had,  however,  reunited 
Dauphiny  to  France.  Humbert,  the  iait  prince  of 
that  country,  having  loll  all  his  children,  and  wearied 
with  the  wars  which  he  had  held  out  againll  Savoy, 
turned  a Dominican,  and  gave  his  province  to  Philip, 
in  1 349,  on  condition  that  the  eldeff  fon  of  the  kings 
of  France  ffiould  bear  the  title  of  Dauphin.  Philip 
iikewife  added  to  his  domain  Rouiillon  and  a part  of 
Cerdague,  by  lending  fome  money  to  the  king  of  Ma- 
jorca, who  gave  him  thofc  provinces  as  a Iccnrityt 
provinces  which  Charles  VIII.  afterwards  reftored 
without  any  reimbursement.  It  is  furprifing  that  in 
lb  unfortunate  a rtign  he  ffiould  have  been  able  to 
purchafc  thofe  provinces  after  having  paid  a great 
deal  for  Dauphiny  ; but  the  duty  on  hit,  the  rife  on 
the  other  taxes,  and  efpecially  the  frauds  committed 
in  the  coinage  of  money,  aie  fuppofed  to  have  enabled 
him  to  make  thofc  acquifuions.  The  liditiout  and 
ideal  vahic  of  the  coin  w as  not  only  nufed,  but  a great 
deal  of  bad  money  was  iffued  from  the  mint.  The 
officers  of  the  mint  were  fworn  upon  the  gofpcla  to 
keep  the  fccret : but  how  could  Philip  flatter  himfclf 
that  fo  grofs  a fraud  would  not  be  difeovered  ? 

Philip  II.  fon  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Ifabella  of 
Portugal,  who  was  hern  at  Valladolid  on  the  2 ill  of 
May  1 327,  became  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily  by  his 
father’s  abdication  in  1554.  He  afeended  the  throne 
of  Spain  on  the  i^th  of  January  15^6  by  the  fame 
means.  Charles  had  made  a truce  with  the  French, 
but  his  fon  broke  it ; and  having  formed  an  alliance 
with  England,  poured  into  Picardy  an  army  of  40,000 
men.  The  French  were  cut  to  pieces  at  the  battle  of 
St  Qututin,  which  was  fought  on  the  2Cth  of  Augult 
j 557-  That  town  was  taken  by  aflault,  and  the  day 
cm  which  the  breach  was  mounted  Philip  appeared 
armed  cap-a-pee  in  order  to  animate  the  foldicrn.  It 
was  the  liril  and  lift  time  that  he  was  obferved  to  wear 
this  military  drrfs.  It  is  well  known,  indeed,  thflt  his 
tenor  was  fo  great  during  the  action  that  he  made 
two  vows ; one,  that  he  ffiould  never  again  be  prefent 
in  a battle  ; and  the  other,  to  build  a magnificent 
monaffrry  dedicated  to  St  Lawrence,  to  whom  he  at- 
tributed the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  which  he  executed  at 
Efcurial,  a village  about  feven  leagues  from  Madrid. 
After  the  engagement,  his  general,  the  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy, wanted  to  kifs  his  hand;  but  Philip  prevented 
him,  faying,  44  It  is  rather  my  duty  to  kifs  yours, 
who  have  the  merit  of  fo  gloiious  a viclory  and  im- 
mediately prefented  him  with  the  colours  taken  dun'ng 
the  ad  ion.  The  taking  of  Catelct,  Ham,  and  Noyon, 
werc^lhe  only  advantages  which  were  derived  from  a 
Lattle  which  might  have  proved  the  ruin  of  France. 
When  Charles  V.  was  informed  of  this  viAory,  it  is 
faid  he  affied  the  perfon  who  brought  him  the  intelli- 
gence, 44  if  his  fon  was  at  Paris?”  and  being  anfwercd 
in  the  negative,  he  went  away  without  uttering  a 
Jingle  word.  The  Duke  of  Guife  having  had  time  to 


aflemblc  an  army,  repaired  the  di {grace  of  hi#  country  P?! 
by  the  taking  of  Calais  and  Thionville.  While  he 
V3B  animating  the  French,  Philip  gained  a pretty 
coniiJerablc  battle  againll  Marffiall  de  Theimcs  near 
Gravtlines.  Hia  army  was,  on  this  occaffon,  com- 
manded by  Count  Egmont,  whom  he  afterwards  caufed 
to  be  beheaded.  The  conqueror  made  no  better  ufc 
of  the  viftory  qf  Gravclsr.es  than  he  had  done  of  that 
of  i>t  Quintin  ; but  he  reaped  confiderable  advantage 
from  the  glorious  peace  of  Catcau-Cambrefo,  the 
mailer-piece  of  his  politics.  By  that  treaty,  concluded 
the  13th  of  April  1559,  he  gained  pofltflion  of  the 
ftrong  places  of  Thionville,  Marienbourg,  Monimedi, 
Hcfdin,  and  the  county  of  Charollois.  •This  war,  fo 
terrible,  and  attended  with  fo  much  cruelty,  was  ter- 
minated, like  many  others,  by  a marriage.  Philip 
took  for  his  third  wile  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  1 1. 
who  had  been  promifed  to  Don  Carlos. 

After  thefe  glorious  achievements,  Philip  returned 
in  triumph  to  Spain,  without  having  drawn  a fword. 

His  firtl  care,  upon  his  arrival  at  Valladolid,  was  to 
demand  of  the  grand  inquifitor  the  fpcAa  le  of  an 
auto-da-fe.  This  was  immediately  granted  him  ; 40 
wretches,  fome  of  whom  were  prieffs  or  monks,  were 
flranglcd  and  burnt,  and  one  of  them  was  burnt  alive. 
Don  Carlos  dc  Seza,  one  of  thofe  unfortunate  victims, 
ventured  to  draw'  near  to  the  king,  and  faid  to  him, 

44  How,  Sir,  can  you  fuffer  fo  many  wretches  to  be 
committed  to  the  fffmea  ? Can  you  be  witness  of  fuch 
barbarity  without  weeping  V*  To  this  Philip  coolly 
replied,  41  If  my  own  fon  were  fufpeited  of  hctcfy# 

I would  myfclf  give  him  up  to  the  feverity  of  the  in- 
quiiition.  Such  is  the  horror  which  I feel  wbca^ 
think  of  you  and  your  companions,  that  if  an 
tioner  were  wanting,  I would  fupply  his  place  myletlfll 
On  other  occafions  he  conducted  h'mfclf  agreeably  lo 
the  fpirit  which  had  dictated  this  anfwer.  In  a valley 
ofPicdmonf,  bordering  on  the  country  of  the  Milantfr, 
there  were  feme  heretics;  and  the  governor  of  Mil.tn 
had  orders  to  put  them  all  to  death. by  the  gibbet. 
The  new  opinions  having  found  their  way  into  fome 
of  the  dillriCts  of  Calabria,  he  gave  orders  that  the  in- 
noitfitors  ffiould  be  put  to  the  fword,  with  the  refer- 
vation  of  60  of  them,  of  whom  30  were  afterwards 
(Irangled,  and  the  tell  committed  to  the  flame?. 

This  fpirit  of  cruelty,  and  fhameful  abufe  of  *nU 
power,  had  the  effeA  to  weaken  that  power  itfclf. 
The  FIcmiffi,  no  longer  able  to  bear  fo  hard  a yoke, 
revolted.  The  revolution  began  with  the  fine  and 
large  provinces  of  the  continent ; but  tjie  maritime 
provinces  only  obtained  their  liberty.  In  1579  they 
formed  them  ft  Ives  into  n republic,  under  the  title  of 
the  United  Province*.  Philip  fent  the  Duke  of  Alba 
to  reduce  them  ; hue  the  cruelty  of  that  general  only 
ferved  to  exafperate  the  fpirit  of  the  rebels.  Never 
did  either  party  fight  with  moic  courage,  or  witb 
more  fury.  The  Spaniards,  at  the  fiegc  of  Ii aer- 
ie rn,  having  thrown  inly  the  town  the  head  of  a 
Duti  h officer  who  had  been  killed  in  a fkirmiffi, 
the  inhabitants  threw  to  them  the  heads  of  eleven 
Spaniards,  witli  this  infer  ip!  ion  : 44  Ten  heads  for  the 
payment  of  the  tenth  penny,  and  tire  eleventh  for  in- 
tereft.”  Hacilcm  having  furrendejed  at  diferetion, 
the  conquerors  caufed  all  the  magiilrattft,  ail  the  pallors, 
and  abpvc  j 500  citizens,  to  be  bagged. 
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Philip.  The  Duke  of  Alba,  being  at  length  recalled,  the  jeA  of  which  was  to  overturn  the  throne  and  divide 
•-v—1  grand  commander  of  .the  Kcquefnet  wai  fent  in  hia  the  ftate.  The  leaguers  conferred  upon  him  the  title  * """**• 

place,  and  after  bis  death  Don  John  of  Aullria  ; hut*  of  Proteffcr  of  their  aflociition  ; which  he  esgcily  ac- 
neither  of  thofe  generali  could  feftorc  tranquillity  in  cep  ted,  from  a pcrfuafion  that  their  exertions  would  A 
the  Dow  Countries.  To  this  fon  of  Charles  V.  fuc-  foon  conduA  him,  or  one  of  his  family,  to  the  throne 
•ccedcd  a grand  fon  no  lefs  illullrious,  namely,  Alexander  of  France.  He  thought  himfclf  fo  furc  of  hia  prey, 

Farnefe  duke  of  Parma,  the  greased  man  of  his  time  ; that  when  fpcakitig  of  the  principal  cities  in  France, 
hut  he  could  neither  prevent  the  independence  of  the  he  ufed  to  fay,  “ My  fine  city  of  Pari?,  my  fine  city  of 
United  Provinces,  nor  the  progrefs  of  that  republic  Orleans,'*  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  would  have fpoken 
which  arofe  under  his  own  eye.  It  was  then  that  Philip,  of  Madrid  and  Seville.  What  was  the  refult  cf  all 
always  at  his  eafe  in  Spain,  inflead  of  coming  to  reduce  thofe  intrigues?  Henry  IV.  embraced  the  Catholic 
the  rebels  in  Flanders,  profcri?**d  the  Prince  of  Change,  religion,  and  by  his  abjuration  of  Proteffoatifm  made 
and  fet  2 j,coo  crowns  upon  his  head.  William,  fupenor  his  rival  lofe  Fry  net  in  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
to  Philip,  difdainrd  to  make  ufe  of  that  kind  of  ven*  Philip,  at  length,  worn  out  by  the  debaucheries  of 
geance,  and  ti  idled  to  his  fword  for  his  prdcnmtiou.  lit 4 youth,  ai.d  by  the  toils  of  government,  drew  near 
In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  Spain  fuc^rded  ,to  h'»#  tall  hour.  A flow  fever,  the  inoft  painful  gout, 
the  crown  of  Portugal,  to  which  he  had  a right  by  and  a complication  of  other  di  ford  era,  could  not  dif- 
his  mother  Ifabclla.  'l’his  kingdom  was  fuhjeAed  to  engage  him  from  bufinefs,  nor  draw  from  him  the  Icaft 
him  by  the  Duke  of  Alba,  in  the  fpacc  of  three  weeks,  complaint.  14  What  !**  faid  he  to  the  pliyfiriaiiB  who 
in  the  year  1580.  Antony,  prior  of  Crato,  being  hefitatei  about  letting  blood  of  him;  **  Whai ! are 
proclaimed  kiug  by  the  populace  of  L fbnn,  had  the  you  afraid  of  drawing  4 few  drops  of  blond  from  the 
refolution  to  come  to  an  engagement  ; but  he  was  veins  of  a king  who  has  made  whole  rivers  of  it  flow 
vanquished,  putfurd,  and  of  liged  to  fly  for  his  life.  from  heretics?**  At  hit,  exh&ullcd  by  a complication 
A cowardly  affaflin,  Balthazar  Gerard,  by  a piflol*  . of  diilctnperi,  which  he  bore  with  sn  heroic  patience, 

/hot  killed  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  thereby  delivered  and  being  eaten  up  of  lice,  he  expired  the  i ph  of  Sep* 

Philip  from  his  molt  implacable  enemy.  Philip  was  tember  1598,  aged  72  years,  after  a reign  of  43  years 
charged  with  this  crime,  it  i»  believed  without  reafon  ; and  eight  months.  During  the  lafl  50  days  of  bis  ill* 
though,  when  the  news  was  communicated  to  him,  he  nefv  he  Ihowed  a grrnt  ft  ufe  of  religion,  and  had  his 
wSs  impudent  enough  to  exclaim,  “ If  this  blow  had  eyes  aim  oil  rlways  fixed  towards  heaven, 
been  given  two  years  ago,  the  Catholic  religion  and  I No  character  war.  ever  drawn  by  different  hiftoriana 
would  have  gained  a great  deal  by  it.**  in  more  oppofite  colours  than  that  of  Philip ; and  yet,  lL 

This  murder  had  not  the  effect  to  reflore  to  Philip  confldering  the  length  and  aAivity  of  his  reign,  there 
the  Scv<  n United  Province*.  That  republic,  already  is  none  which  it  Ihould  feem  would  be  more  cafy  to 
puwtrful  by  fca,  aflillcd  England  againft  him.  Philip  afeertnin.  From  the  fads  recorded  in  hillory,  wc  can- 
having refolvcd  to  dillrefii  Elizabeth,  fitted  out,  in  uot  doubt  that  he  poflefled,  in  an  eminent  degree,  pe- 
1 j8K,  a fleet  called  the  Ittv'ttu  iile.  It  confided  of  150  net  rat  ion,  vigilance,  and  a capacity  for  government, 
large  fhip»,  on  which  were  counted  2650  pieces  of  His  eyes  were  continually  open  upon  every  part  of  his 
cannon,  8oco  fcamen,  20.000  fi  tidier*,  and  ail  the  extenfive  dominions.  He  entered  into  every  branch 
flower  of  the  Spanith  nobility.  This  fleet,  commanded  of  adminitlration  ; watched  , over  the  conduft  of  his 
by  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  failed  from  Lilhou  miniflers  with  unwearied  attention  ; and  in  his  choice 
when  the  feafon  was  too  far  advanced  ; and  being  over-  both  of  them  and  of  his  general*  difeovered  aconiider- 
takrn  by  a violent  ftorm,  a great  pan  of  it  was  dif-  able  /hare  of  fag" city.  He  hid  at  all  times  a com- 
perfed.  Twelve  (hips,  driven  upon  the  end  of  Eng-  poled  and  fettled  countenance,  and  never  appeared  to 
land,  were  captured  by  the  Engliflt  fleet,  which  ion-  be  either  elated  or  depreffed.  Hi*  temper  was  the 
filled  of  ico /hips  i 50  were  wrecked  on  the  coafli  of  mod  imperious,  and  his  looks  and  demeanor  were 
France,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  haughty  and  feverc  { yet  among  his  Spanilh  fubjcAs 
Such  was  the  fucccfs  of  the  Invincible.  See  Axmapa.  he  was  of  cafy  acccfs ; liftened  patiently  to  their  re- 
This  eaterprife,  which  coll  Spain  40  millions  of  prefentations  and  complaints ; and  where  his  ambition 
ducats,  20,oco  men,  and  ico  (hips,  was  productive  and  bigotry  did  not  interfere,  way  generally  willing  to 
only  of  difgracc.  Philip  fupported  this  misfortune  with  red  re  Is  ikeir  grievances.  When  wc  have  faid  thus 
an  heroic  refolution.  When  one  of  his  courtiers  told  much  in  his  praife,  wc  have  faid  all  that  truth  requires 
him,  with  sn  sir  of  condonation,  what  had  happened,  or  truth  permit*.  It  is  indeed  impoffibte  to  fuppofe 
he  coolly  replied,  44  I fent  to  fight  the  Engl  ,h,  and  that  he  was  in  finer  re  in  hi*  zeal  for  religion.  But  as 
not  the  winds.  God’s  will  be  done.**  The  day  after  hia  religion  was  ot  the  mod  corrupt  kind,  it  ferved  to 
1'hilip  ordered  the  bilhops  to  return  thanks  to  God  incrcsfe  the  natural  depravity  of  Kis  difpofition  ; and 
for  having  preferred  fome  remains  of  his  fleet;  and  he  not  only  allowed,  but  tven  prompted,  him  to  commit 
wrote  thus  to  the  pope:  44  Holy  father,  a*  long  as  (I  the  odious  and  flunking  crimes.  Although  a 
remain  mailer  of  the  fountain  head,  I (haft  not  much  prince  in  the  bigotted  age  of  Philip  might  be  pertuaded 
regard  the  lof*  of  a rivulet  1 will  thank  the  Supreme  that  the  interell  of  religion  would  be  advanced  by 
Difpofcr  of  empires,  who  has  given  me  the  power  of  faifehood  anJ  pet  fee  ut  ion  ; yet  it  might  be  cxpcAcd* 
esfily  repairing  a difafter  which  my  enemies  mull  at-  that,  in  a virtuous  prince,  the  fentimems  of  honour 
tribute  fulcly  to  the  elements  which  have  fought  for  and  humanity  would  on  fome  oc;afi»n»  triumph  over 
them.**  the  dictates  of  fuperftitinn  : but  of  this  triumph  there 

At  the  fame  time  that  Philip  attacked  England,  he  occurs  not  a finale  mllance  in  the  reign  of  Philip  ; 
was  encouraging  in  France  the  Holy  League  ; the  oh-  who  without  helitatioo  violated  his  moll  facrcd  oblt- 
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WSp*  gallons  as  often  as  religion  afforded  him  a pretence, 
■■"V— ' and  under  that  pretence  exercifed  for  many  yean  the 
mod  unrelenting  cruelty  without  rclu&ance  or  remorfe. 
His  ambition,  which  was  exorbitant ; his  refentment, 
which  was  implacable  j his  arbitrary  temper,  which 
would  fubmit  to  no  edntroul — concurred  with  his  bi- 
gotted  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion,  and  carried  the 
Sanguinary  fpirit,  Which  that  religion  was  calculated  to 
infpirc,  to  a greater  height  in  Philip  than  it  ever  at- 

* tained  in  any  other  prince  of  that  or  of  any  former  or 
focceeding  age. 

Though  ol  a fmall  fize,  he  had  an  agreeable  perfon. 
His  countenance  was  grave,  his  air  tranquil,  and  one 
could  not  difeover  from  hit  looks  either  joy  in  prof- 
perity  or  chagrin  in  adverftty.  The  wars  againft  Hoi- 
land,  France,  and  England,  coft  Philip  564.  millions  of 
ducats  ; but  America  furnifhed  him  with  more  than 
the  half  of  that  fum.  His  revenues,  after  the  junc- 
tion of  Portugal,  are  hid  to  have  amounted  to  25  mil- 
lions of  ducats,  of  which  he  only  laid  out  100,000  for 
the  fupport  of  his  own  houfebold.  Philip  was  very 
jealous  of  outward  refpeci;  he  was  unwilling  that  any 
fhould  fpeak  to  him  but  upon  their  knees.  The  duke 
of  Alba  having  one  day  entered  this  prince’s  cabinet 
without  bring  introduced,  he  received  the  following 
harfli  falutation,  accompanied  with  a ilormy  counte- 
nance : “ An  impudence  like  this  ofyour’s  would  de* 
ferve  the  hatchet.”  If  he  thought  only  howto  make 
himfclf  he  feared,  he  fuccccdcd  in  doing  fo  ; for  few 
w princCR  have  been  mote  dreaded,  mc^re  abhorred,  or 
have  caufed  more  blood  to  flow,  than  Philip  II.  of 
Spain.  He  had  fucceflively,  if  not  all  at  once,  war 
to  maintain  againft  Turkey,  Fran  e,  England,  Hol- 
land, and  ftlmoH  all  the  Prottllanti  of  :he  empire,  with* 
out  having  a Tingle  ally,  not  even  tfoc  branch  of  his 
own  houtc  in  Germany.  Notwithlbuiding  fo  many 
millions  employed  againfl  the  encm  es  of  Spain,  Philip 
found  in  his  economy  and  his  refourcca  wherewith  to 
Imild  30  citadels,  64  fortified  places,  9 fea -ports,  25 
arfenals,  and  as  many  palaces,  without  including  the 
cfcurial.  His  debts  amounted  to  140  millions  of  du- 

* cats,  of  whifrh,  after  having  panf  feven  million'  of  in- 
tereft,  the  greateft  part  was  due  to  the  Gcnoefe. 
Moreover,  he  had  fold  or  alienated  a capital  flock  of 
1 30  millions  of  ducats  in  Italy.  He  made  a Lw,  fix- 
ing the  majority  of  the  kings  of  Spain  at  44  years  of 
age.  He  uflc&cd  to  be  more  than  commonly  devout; 
he  eat  often  at  the  refectory  with  the  monks  ; he  ne- 
ver entered  their  churches  without  killing  all  the  re 
lies ; he  caufed  knead  his  bread  with  the  water  of  a 
fountain  which  was  thought  to  poflefs  a miraculous 
virtue  ; he  boafted  of  never  having  danced,  aud  of  ne- 
ver wearing  breeches  after  the  Grecian  falhion.  Grave 
and  folemn  in  all  his  options,  he  drove  from  hisptefcncc 
a woman  who  had  fmilcd  while  he  was  blowing  his 
nofe.  One  great  event  of  his  domeftic  life  is  the  death 
of  his  fon  Don  Carlos.  The  m inner  of  this  prince's 
death  is  not  certainly  known.  Hi*  body,  which  lies 
in  the  monument  of  the  cfcurial,  is  there  feparated 
from  his  bead  ; but  it  is  pretended  that  the  head  is 
feparated  only  txcaufe  the  leaden  coffin  which  contains 

• the  body  is  too  fm.ill.  The  particulars  of  his  crime 
arc  aa  little  known  as  the  manner  in  which  it  was  com- 
mitted. There  is  no  evidence,  nor  is  there  any  pro- 
bability, that  Philip  would  have  caufed  him  to  be  coo* 


demned  by  the  inquifition.  All  that  we  know  of  the  Philipp^, 
matter  it,  that  in  1568  his  fathpr,  having  difeovered  “ 
that  he  had  forae  correfpnndence  with  the  Holhnders 
hii  enemiea,  arrefted  him  himCelf  in  his  own  room. 

He  wrote  at  the  fame  time  to  Pope  Pius  V.  in  order 
to  give  him  an  account  of  hii  Ton’s  imprifooment  j and  * 
in  nil  letter  to  this  pontiff,  the  20th  of  January  1 c68, 
he  toys,  “ that  from  hi*  earlieft  years  the  ftreogtn  of 
a wicked  nature  has  ftifled  in  Don  Carlo*  every  piter- 
nal  inftru&ion.”  It  was  Philip  II.  who  caufed  to  be 
printed  at  Anveri,  hetween  1569  and  1572,  in  8 volt 
folio,  the  fine  Polyglot  Bible,  which  be4rs  hi*  name  ; 
and  it  was  he  who  luSje&cd  the  iflands  afterwards  call- 
ed the  PhUipp'uut.  He  married  fucceffivtly,  ift,  Mary 
daughlga  of  John  III.  king  of  Portugal  » idly,  Mary 
daughteRf  Henry  VIII.  and  queen  of  England;  3div, 
Elizabeth  of  France,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  ; 4thly, 

Anne,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  Don 
Carlos  was  the  foo  of  his  firfi  wife,  and  Philip  HI.  of 
the  laff. 

PHILIPPI  (anc.  grog.),  a town  of  Macedonia,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Edones,  on  the  confines  of  Thrace 
(Pliny,  Ptolemy),  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a fteep  emi- 
. nence;  anciently  called  Datum  and  DrrmJet  ( Appian), 
though  Strabo  fee  ms  to  diftinguifh  them.  This  town 
was  famous  on  federal  accounts;  not  only  as  taking  its 
nime  from  the  celebrated  Philip  of  Macedon,  father 
to-  Alexander  the  Great,  who  confident)  it  as  a fit 
place  for  carrying  on  the  war  againft  the  Thracians ; 
but  alfo  on  account  of  two  battles  fought  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood between  Auguftus  and  the  republican  party. 

In  the  firft  of  thefc  battles,  Brutm  and  Caflius  had  the 
command  of  the  republican  army  ; while  Octavisnus, 
afterwards  Auguftui,  and  Mark  Antony,  had  the  com- 
mand of  their  adverfaries.  The  army  of  Brutus  and 
Caflius  confifted  of  19  legions  aud  20,000  horfc  ; the 
imperial  forces  of  an  equal  number  of  legions,  but 
more  complete,  and  1 3,000  horfe  ; fo  that  the  num- 
ber* on  both  fides  were  pretty  equal.  The  troops  of 
Brutus  were  veiy  richly  dreffed,  mod  of  them  having 
their  armour  aiorned  with  gold  and  filver  ; for  Bru- 
tus, though  very  frugal  in  other  refpeCU,  was  thus  ex- 
travagant with  refpedt  to  his  men,  thinking  that  the 
riches  that  they  had  about  them  would  make  them  ex- 
ert themfelves  the  more,  to  prevent  thefe  from  falling 
into  the  enemy’s  hands.  Both  the  republican  gene- 
rals appear  to  have  been  inferior  in  fkill  to  Mark  An- 
tony ; for  as  to  Odtavianua,  he  is  allowed  never  to 
have  conquered  but  by  the  valour  of  others.  A little 
before  the  firft  engagement,  O&avianus,  who  had  beers 
in  Jifpofrd,  was  carried  out  of  the  camp,  at  the  perfua- 
fion  of  Artoriu*  his  phyfician,  who  had  dreamed  that 
he  fur  a vifion  directing  him  to  be  removed.  Brutus's 
men,  who  oppofed  the  wing  commanded  by  O&ivia- 
nus,  charged  without  orders,  which  caufed  great  con- 
fufion.  However,  they  were  fuccefsful ; for  part  o£ 
them,  taking  a compafs  about,  fell  upon  the  enemy’s 
rear : after  which  they  took  and  plundered  the  camp, 
making  a great  flaughtcr  of  fuch  as  were  in  it,  and 
among  the  reft  putting  2000  Lacedemonians  to  the 
fword  who  were  newly  come  to  the  affiftance  of  Od»- 
vianus.  The  emperor  himfelf  was  fought  for,  but  in 
vain,  having  been  conveyed  away  for  the  reafon  above* 
mentioned  ; and  as  the  foldiers  pierced  the  litter  in 
which  he  was  ufuaily  carried,  it  was  thence  reported 
2 that 
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yfcflippi.  tbit  he  hid  been  killed-  Thii  threw  thtt  whole  part 
FhJifpiM-  0f  the  army  into  fuch  confternation,  that  when  Bru- 
w*v  tot  attacked  them  in  front,  they  were  moil  completely 
routed  ; three  whole  legions  being  cut  in  pieces,  and 
a prodigious  daughter  male  among  the  fugitives.  But 
by  the  imprudence  of  the  general  in  purfuing  too  far, 
the  wing  of  the  republican  army  commanded  by  Caf- 
fius  was  left  naked  and  frparaicd  from  the  reft  of  the 
army ; on  which  they  were  attacked  at  once  in  front 
and  in  flank,  and  thus  they  were  defeated  and  their 
camp  taken,  while  Brutus  imagined  that  he  had  gain- 
ed a complete  vi&ory.  Caffius  himfelf  retired  to  an 
eminence  at  a fmill  di fiance  from  Philippi  s whence 
be  fent  one  of  his  greateft  intimates  to  procure  intelli- 
gence concerning  the  fate  of  Brutus.  That  general 
was  on  his  way,  and  already  in  view,  when  the  mef- 
fengcr  fet  out.  He  foon  met  his  friends ; but  they 
furrounding  him  to  inquire  the  new#,  Caffius  who  be- 
held whst  pa  fled,  imagined  that  he  was  taken  prifoner 
by  the  enemy,  retired  to  his  tent,  snd  in  defpair  esu- 
fed  one  of  his  freed  men  cut  off  his  head.  Thus  far  at 
leaf!  is  certain,  that  he  went  into  the  Jcnt  with  that 
freedman,  and  that  his  head  was  found  frparated  from 
his  body  when  Brutus  enterrd.  However,  the  freed- 
man was  never  afterwards  Teen. 

The  fecond  engagement  was  pretty  fimilar  to  the 
firft.  Brutus  again  oppofed  O&avianus,  and  met  with 
* the  fame  fucccfs ; but  in  the  mean  time  Antony,  to 
whom  he  ought  undoultcdly  to  have  oppofed  himfelf, 
having  to  do  only  with  the  lieutenants  of  Caffius, 
gained  a complete  viftory  over  them.  Whst  was 
word,  the  fugitives,  inftead  of  leaving  the  field  of 
battle  altogether,  fled  for  prote&ion  to  Brutus’s  army; 
where,,  crowding  in  among  the  ranks,  the?  carried 
defpair  anchcoofufion  wherever  they  went,  lo  that  a 
total  defeat  enfued,  snd  the  republican  army  was  al- 
molt  entirely  cut  in  pieces.  After*the‘battlc,  Brutus 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  as  is  related  more  fully  un- 
der the  article  Rome. 

The  city  of  Philippi  is  likewife  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  an  epiflle  written  by  St  Paul  to  the  church  in 
that  place.  It  was  a Roman  colony  (Luke,  Pliny, 
Coin,  Infcrrptton).  It  is  alfo  remarkable  for  being  the 
birth-place  of  Adraflus,  the  Peripatetic  philofopher, 
and  difciple  of  Ariflotle. — The  town  is  ftill  in  being, 
and  is  an  archbifhop’s  fee;  but  greatly  decayed  and  bad- 
ly peopled.  However,  there  is  «n  old  amphitheatre, 
and  fcvcral  other  monumeuts  of  its  ancient  grtndcur. 
£.  Long.  44.  5 5.  N Lat.  41.0. 

PHILIPPICS,  kry*t,  in  literature,  is  l 

name  which  is  given  to  the  orations  of  Demoflbenes 
again  ft  Philip  king  of  Macedon.  The  Philippics  arc 
reckoned  the  mafter-pieces  of  that  great  orator:  Lon- 
ginus quotes  many  inftanccs  of  the  1'ublime  from  them; 
apd  points  out  a thoufand  latent  beauties.  Indeed  that 
pathetic  in  which  Demofthenes  excelled,  the  frequent 
interrogations  and  apoftrophes  wherewith  he  attacked 
the  indolence  of  the  Athenians,  where  could  they  be 
better  employed  ? Whatever  delicacy  there  be  in  the 
oration  againtl  Leptines,  the  Philippics  ba^fc  the  ad- 
vantage over  it,  were  it  only  on  account  of  the  fubjeCt, 
which  gives  Demofthenes  fo  fair  a field  to  difplny  his 
chief  talent,  we  mean,  with  Longinus,  that  .of  moving 
and  atloniihiog. 

Diouyfius  Halicarnafleus  ranks  the  oration  on  thc 


Halonefe  among  the  Philippics,  and  places  it  the  eighth  Philippic, 
in  order:  but  though  his  authority  be  great,  yes  that 
force  and  majefty  wherein  Cicero  chara&erifcs  the  Phi-  *n  ‘ « 
lippics  of  Demofthenes,  feem  to  exclude  the  oration 
on  the  Halonefe  out  of  the  number;  and  aulhorife  the 
almoft  univerfal  opinion  of  the  learned,  who  rejeft  it 
as  fpuriou?:  Libanius,  Photius,  and  others,  but  above 
all  the  languidnefs  of  the  ftyle,  and  the  lowncfs  of  the 
expreflions,  w hich  reign  throughout  tjie  whole,  father 
it  on  Hegefippus. 

Philippic  is  likewife  applied  to  the  fourteen  ora- 
tions of  Cicero  againft  Mark  Antony,  • Cicero  him- 
fdf  gave  them  this  title  in  his  epiftles  to  Btutui ; and 
poftcrity  have  found  it  fo  juft,  that  it  lips'*  been  conti- 
nued to  our  times.  Juvenal,  Sat.  x.  calls  the  fecond 
the  divine  Philippic  y and  witneffes  it  to  be  of  great 
fame,  confp'uu.t  divina  Phi/ippiea  jams.  That  orator’s 
intitling  his  laft  and  moft  valued  orations  after  the  Phi- 
lippics of  Demofthenes  (hows  the  high  opinion  he  had 
of  them.  Cicero's  Philippics  coft  him  his  life  ; Mi  rk 
Antony  having  been  fo  irritated  with  them,  thtt  when 
he  arrived  at  the  triumvirate,  he  procured  Cicero's 
murder,  cut  off  his  head,  and  iluck  it  up  in  the  very 
place  whence  the  oiator  had  delivered  the  Philippics. 

PHILIPPINE  islands,  are  certain  iflands  of 
Afia,  which  lie  between  114  and  126  degrees  of  call 
longitude,  and  between  6 and  20  degrees  of  north  la- 
titude ; about  300  miles  fouth-eaft  of  China.  They  Brmtfvft 
are  fa»d  to  be  about  1200  in  number,  of  which  there  ALL- Mm, 
arc  400  very  confiderable.  They  form  a principal  di- 
vifion  of  that  immenfe  Indian  Archipelago,  which 
confilli  of  fo  many  thoufand  iflands,  forne  of  which 
are  tbejargeft,  and  many  of  them  the  richcft,  in  the 
world.  The  Philippines  form  the  northernmoft  du- 
ffer of  thefe  iflands,  and  were  discovered  in  the  year 
1521  by  the  famous  navigator  Ferd  nand  Magellan,  a 
Portuguese  gentleman,  who  had  ferved  hts  native 
country  both  in  the  wars  of  Africa  and  in  the  Eaft 
Indies;  particularly  under  Albuquetque,  the  famous 
Portuguefe  general,  who  reduced  Goa  and  Malacca 
to  the  obedience  of  that  crown.  Magellan  having  had 
a confiderable  flurc  in  thofc  actions,  and  finding  him- 
felf neglected  by  the  government  of  Portugal,  and  even 
denied,  as  it  is  faid,  the  fmall  advance  of  a ducat  a 
month  in  his  pay,  left  the  court  of.  Portugal  in  difguft, 
and  offered  his  lcrvices  to  Charles  V.  then  emperor  of 
Germany  and  king  of  Spain,  whom  he  convinced  of  / 

the  probability  of  difeovering  a way  to  the  Spice 
Iflands,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  the  weft  ; whereupon 
the  command  of  five  fmall  (hips  being  given  him,  he 
fet  fail  from  Seville,  on  the  10th  of  Auguft  1519, 
and  flan  ding  over  to  the  coait  of  South  America,  pro- 
ceeded fouthward  to  5 2°,  where  he  fortunately  hit  up- 
on  a rtrait,  fince  called  thc.$Vrji/  of  M.igxllax*  which 
carried  him  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  South  Sea  ; and 
then  ftcering  northward,  reps  fled  the  equator  : after 
which,  he  llretched  sway  to  the  weft,  acrofs  that  vs.fi 
ocean,  till  he  arrived  at  Guam,  one  of  the  Lairones, 
on  the  icth  of  March  1521  ; and  footi  after  failed  to 
the  weftward,  and  dijccvcrtd  the  Philippine!-,  which 
he  did  on  St  Lazarus’s  day  ; nnd,  in  honour  of  that, 
faint,  he  called  them  the  At cbiptlago  of  St  Lazar m.  , 

He  took  poffellion  of  them  in  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  but  happened  to  be  killed  in  a Ikirmith 
be  had  wkh  the  natives  of  one  of  them.  His  people, 

,*  3 O J however, 
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? Wrm,  arrived  afterward*  at  the  Moluccas,  or  Clove  from  Cadiz  to  the  Weft  Indict  it  reft  rained.  The 
Iflandt,  where  they  left  a colony,  and  returned  to  ftiipf  employed  are  all  king's  fliipa,  commiffioned  and  ,fii  **• 
Spain  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; be-  paid  by  him  ; and  the  tonage  is  divided  into  a cer.  y 
iug  the  firil  perfona  that  ever  tailed  round  the  globe.—  tain  uumber  of  balet,  all  of  the  fame  fize.  Thefc  are 
But  there  was  no  attempt  made  by  the  Spaniards  divided  among  the  convents  at  Manila,  but  princr- 
to  fubduc  or  plant  the  Philippine  Iflands  until  the  pally  the  Jefuits  ( a),  as  a donation  to  fupport  their 
year  1564,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  foe  of  Char*  millions,  for  the  propagation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
lea  V.  'when  Don  Louis  de  Vclafco,  viceroy  of  Me-  faith.  Moft  of  the  religious  are  concerned  in  this 
xico,  fent  Michael  Lopez  Delagafpes  thitbtr  with  a trade,  and  fell  to  the  merchants  at  a great  price  what 
fleet,  and  a force  fuffi:ient  to  m ike  a conqueft  of  room  in  the  Ihip  they  are  not  to  occupy.  This  trade 
thefe  iflands,  which  he  named  the  Pbitypints,  in  ho-  is  by  a royal  edift  limited  to  a certain  value,  but  it 
nour  of  Philip  II.  then  upon  the  throne  of  Spain  ; and  always  exceeds  it,  each  Ihip  being*  generally  worth 
they  have  remained  under  the  dominion  of  that  crown  3,000,000  of  dollars.  The  returns  made  from  Amc- 
till  taken  *y  S r William  Draper.  The  Philippines  rica  are  in  filver,  cochineal,  fwcctmeati,  together  with 
arc  fcarce  inferior  to  any  other  ifl-nda  of  Alia  in  all  fume  European  millinery  ware  for  the  women,  and 
the  natural  productions'  of  that  happy  climate  ; and  fome  ftrong  Spanifh  wine.  It  is  obvious,  that  the 
they  are  by  far  the  beft  fituated  tor  an  eztenfive  and  greatcll  part  of  the  treafure  remitted  does  not  remain 
advantageous  commerce.  By  their  politinn,  they  form  »t  Manila,  but  is  dii'pcrfed  over  India  for  goods, 
the  centre  of  interconVfe  with  China,  Japan,  and  the  Many  Wrong  remouftrsnees  againft  this  Indian  trade  * 

Spice  Iflands;  and  whilft  they  are  under  the  dotflSnton  to  Mexico  have  been  made  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
of  Spain,  they  connect  the  Aiiatic  and  American  wherein  they  urge,  that  the  fdk  manufactories  of  Va- 
commerce,  an!  become  a general  magazine  fur  the  lentia  and  other  parts  of  Sp.in,  the  linens  from  Ca- 


rich  manufactures  of  the  one  and  for  the  treafure*  qf 
the  other.  Bcfidcs,  they  are  well  fltuate  I for  a fup* 
ply  of  European  gbods,  both  from  the  tide  of  Aca- 
pulco and  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
In  fa£t,  they  formerly  enjoyed  a traffic  in  fome  de- 
gree proportioned  to  the  peculiar  felicity  of  their  fitu- 
itior. ; but  the  Spantih  dominion  is  too  vafl  and  un- 
connected to  be  improved  to  the  beft  advantage. — 


diz,  and  their  other  manufactories,  are  hurt  in  their 
falc  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  by  the  Chinefe  being  able 
to  afford  them  goods  of  the  fame  fort  cheaper  than 
they  are  able;  that  wric  this  trade  laid  open,  the 
whole  treafure  of  the  New  World  would  centre  in 
Spain,  or  with  European  merchants ; but  now  it  en- 
riches only  the  Jefuits  and  a fc.w  private  perfons. 
Wife  as  thefc  arguments  arc,  the  Jefuits  and  priefts, 


The  fpirit  of  commerce  is  not  powerful  in  that  people,  verfant  in ‘intrigue,  and  the  moft  felfiih  fet  of  men 
The  trade  of  tbc  Philippines  is  thought  to  have  de-  on  earth,  had  intcrcil  enough  at  court  to  flop  the  cf- 
dined  ; its  great  branch  is  now  {educed  to  two  ffiips,  fed.  . 

which  annually  pah  between  thefe.  iflands  and  Aca-  At  Cavite  in  this  bay  are  a fort,  a town,  and  a fine 
pnlco  in  America,  and  to  a Angle  port  of  Manila  in  dock-yard,  where  thefc  large  galleons  arc  built  and  re- 
the  illand  of  Luconia.  paired,  and  where  they  load  and  unload,  together 

Indeed  the  Spaniards  appear  by  no  means  to  be  ac-  with  all  the  other  large  fhips  that  trade  to  this  bay. 
tuated  by  the  fpirit  of  indullry  ; for,  fo  far  from  im-  The  principal  of  the.  Philippine  iflands  arc  Luco- 
p roving  the  fine  fitnation  of  thefe  iflands  to  the  ut«  nia  or  Manila,  Tandago  or  Samul,  Mafbate,  Mind  ora, 
moft,  it  happens,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  trade  is  Luban,  Paragoa,  Panay,  Leyte,  Bohcl,  Sibu,  Sogbu, 
hurtful  to  the  mother-country  ; for  (to  confine  our-  Negros.  St  John,  Xolo,  and  Mindanao.  In  moil  of 
felves  to  Manila,  with  which  they  have  moll  to  do),  thefe,  the  Spanifh  poorer  prevail*,  and  all  are  under 
inftead  of  taking  Spanifh  manufacture*,  they  trade  the  governor  of  Luconia  ; but  there  are  fome  in  whi.h 
-fc-ith  the  Chinefe  for  fpices,  liUs,  dockings,  Indian  that  nation  ha*  little  authority,  or  even  influence,  fuck 

as  Mindanao. 

The  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  con  lift  of  Chinefe, 
Ethiopians,  Malays,  Sparfiards,  Portuguefe,  Pinta- 
dos or  Painted  People,  and  Meftees,  a mixture  of  all 
produce,  and  great  quantities  of  wrought  plate  by  the  thefe.  Their  perfons  and  habits  rcfemblc  thofc  of  the 
Chinefe  r.rtifana*  are  collided  at  Manila,  and  tranf-  fcveral  nations  whence  they  derive  their  original  ; on- 
ported  annually  in  two  (hips  to  Acapulco  in  Mexico,  ly,  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  features  of  the  blacks  of 
Each  of  theft  ihips  is  adeemed  worth  L.f'O0,cob  Stcr-  thefc  iflands  arc  as  agreeable  as  thofe  of  the  white 
ling  ; and  in  the  war  which  beg?n  in  1739,  and  which  people.  There  i«  not  at  foil  in  the  world  that  pruiu- 
was  not  diftinguifhed  by  fuch  a fcrics  of  wonderful  fuc-  ces  greater  plenty  of  all  things  for  life  ; as  appear*  by 
ceffcaa*  that  which  ended  in  1763,  the  taking  of  one  the  multitude  of  inhabitants  to  be  found  in  the  woods 
of  the  galleons  which  carry  on  the  trade  between  Ma-  and  mountains,  who  fubfift  almoft  entirely  by  the 
itii.i  an!  America,  was  confide  red  a*  one  of  the  moll  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  venifon  they  take.  Nor 
brilliant  advantages  which  we  gained.  This  trade  is  not  can  any  country  appear  more  beautiful ; for  there  is  a 
Ltd  open  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Manila,  but  is  con-  perpetual  verdure,  and  buds,  blofioms,  and  fruit,  arc 
fined  by  very  particular  regulations,  fomewhat  analo-  found  upon  the  trees  all  the  year  round,  as  well  on  the 
gous  to  thole  by  which  the  trade  of  the  rcgitler  flops  mountains  as  in  the  cultivated  gardens.  Vaft  quanti- 
ties 


fluffs,  callicocs,  chintz,  and  many  other  articles  ; and 
with  the  Japanese  for  cabinet*,  and  all  furt*  of  lac- 
quered ware  ; for  all  which  they  pay  in  gold  or  filver. 
All  thefe  commodities,  together  with  what  the  iflands 


(a)  We  do  not  know  who  has  the  Jefuits  fliarc  flucc  they  were  czpellcd  the  Spanifh  dominions. 
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philtf^ine  ties  of  gold  ire  wafhcd  down  from  the  hill®  by  ihe 
liiiAd*,  ra;ngt  tntj  found  mixed  with  the  fand  of  their  rivers. 

u-  ' There  are  ilfo  mince  of  other  metals,  and  excellent 
Jose*,  done i found  here*  and  fuch  numhm  uf  wild  buf- 
faloes, that  a wood  huntfixun  on  horfebaejt,  armed 
with  i fpcar,  will  kill  10  or  20  in  a day-  'I  he  Spa- 
niards take  them  for  their  hides,  which  they  fell  to 
the  Chincfe ; and  their  carcafcs  ferve  the  mountaineers 
for  food.  Their  woods  alfo  abound  with  deer,  wild 
hogs,  and  goats.  Of  the  lad,  there  i«  fuch  plenty  in 
one  of  thefe  illand*,  that  the  Spaniards  gave  it  the 
name  of  Cairaj.  Horfes  and  cows  have  been  likewife 
imported  into  tbrfe  inlands,  from  New  Spain,  China, 
and  Japan,  which  have  multiplied  considerably  5 but 
the  (beep  that  were  brought  over  came  to  nothing. 

The  trees  produce  a great  variety  of  gums  ; one  kind, 
which  is  the  commoneft,  by  the  Soanjfrds  called  irrtt, 
is  ufed  inftead  of  pitch  ; of  the 'others  fome  are  medi- 
cinal, otbcis  odoriferous. 

In  thofc  iflands  arc  monkeys  and  baboons  of  a mon- 
ftroua  bignrfs,  that  will  defend  thcmlclvci  if  attacked 
by  men.  When  they  can  find  no  fiuit  in  the  moun- 
tains, they  go  down  to  the  fca  to  catch  crabs  and  oy- 
ftets } and  that  the  oyHers  may  not  clofe  and  catch 
their  paws,  they  fir  A put  m a Hone  to  prevent  their 
(hutting  clofe  : they  take  ciabs  by  putting  their  tail 
in  the  holes  where  they  lie,  and  when  the  crab  lays 
bold  of  it,  they  draw  him  out.  There  are  alfo  great 
numbers  of  civet-cats  in  fome  of  the  iflands.  The  bird 
called  tavant  is  a black  fca  fowl,  fomething  left  than  a 
hen,  and  has  a long  neck ; it  lays  its  eggs  in  the  tan  J 
bf  the  fca  fide,  <40  or  50  in  a trench,  and  then  covers 
them,  and  they  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  (un. 

They  have  likewife  the  bird fa/igan,  which  builds  her 
nefl  on  the  fiJcs  of  rocks,  as  the  {wallows  do  again tt  a 
wall ; and  thefe  are  the  delicious  Btkos-Ntfls  fo  much 
clletmcd,  being  a kind  of  jelly  that  diilolves  in  warm 
mater. 

The  Spaniaids  have  introduced  fevcral  of  the  Ame- 
rican fruits,  which  thrive  here  as  well  as  in  America  ; 
the  cocoa  or  chocolate-nut  particularly,  which  iocrta- 
(es  fo  that  they  have  no  occalion  now  to  impott  it  from 
Mexico.  Here  is  alfo  the  Foust  Aw-Tre*%  from  which 
the  natives  draw  water;  and  there  is  likewife  a kind  bf 
cane,  by  the  Spaniards  called  vaxuco*  which,  if  cut, 
yields  fair  water  enough  lor  a draught,  of  which 
there  art  plenty  in  the  mountains,  where  water  is  mod 
wanted. 

Thefe  iflands  being  hot  and  moift,  produce  abun- 
dance of  venomous  creatures,  as  the  foil  does  poifonous 
herbs  and  flowers,  which  do  not  kill  thofc  who  touch 
or  tafte  them,  but  fo 'infect  the  air,  that  many  people 
die  in  the  time  of  tbeir  blofToming. 

The  orange,  lemon,  and  fevcral  other  trees,  bear 
twice  a year.  A (prig,  when  planted,  becomes  a tree 
and  bears  fruit  in  a year's  time  ; fo  that  without  any 
hyperbole  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  a more  luxuriant 
verdant  foil  can  fcarccly  be  conceived.  The  wood*  are 
filled  with  old,  Urge,  and  lofty  trees,  and  fuch  as  yield 
more  fu&enancc  to  man  than  is  to  dc  found  it*  almoft 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  Thefe  iflands,  however, 
befides  their  other  inconveniences,  of  which  they  have 
many,  are  very  fubjeft  to  earthquakes,  which  often 
prove  very  fatal.  See  Manila. 
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Phi Ltvpi Mrs,  a religious  focifty  of  young  wo-Phibl^Uea 
men  at  Rome,  fo  called  from  their  taking  St  Philip  dc  II, 
Ncri  for  their  protcCfor.  The  fociety  confitis  of  »oo , . 

poor  girls,  who  arc  brought  up  till  they  are  of  age  to 
be  married,  or  become  nuns,  under  the  dire&ion  of 
fome  religious  worny^  who  teach  them  to  read,  write, 
and  work,  and  inftruct  them  in  the  duties  of  Chriftia- 
rrfty.  They  wear  a white  veil,  and  a black  crofs  on 
their  bread;.  See  Macedonia. 

PHLLIPPiSTS,  a ft  ft  or  party  among  the  Lu- 
therans { the  followers  of  Pliilip  Mclan&hon.  He 
had  llrenuoujly  oppolcd  the  Ubiquifts,  who  arofe  in 
his  time  ; and  the  difpute  growing  dill  hotter  after  his 
death,  the  univeriity  of  Wittenberg,' who  cfpouied 
Melancthon's  opinion,  were  called  by  the  FLcians,  who 
attacked  it,  Phi/iffi/h. 

PHILIPS  (Fabian),  waf  author  of  feveral  books 
relating  to  ancient  cuftoras  and  privileges  in  England. 

He  was  Korn  at  Preftbury  in  GloUceilerlhiic,  Sep- 
tember aHth  1601.  When  very  young,  he  fpent  fome 
time 'in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery  ; and  went  from 
thence  to  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  became  learn- 
ed in  the  law.  In  the  civil  wars,  he  was  a bold  •(Tar- 
tar of  the  king's  prerogative ; and  was  fo  paffionate  a 
lover  of  Charles  I.  that,  two  days  before  that  illuftri- 
ous  monarch  was  beheaded,  he  wrote  a protcltation 
agaiull  the  intended  murder,  and  caufcd  it  to  be ' 
printed,  and  affixed  to  polls  in  all  public  places.  He* 
likewife  publilhcd,  iu  1649,  4to,  a pamphlet  intituled, 

“ Fsri/as  InctmcuJfj  ; or  King  Charles  I.  no  Man  of 
Blood,  but  a Martyr  for  his  People  which  was  re-  . 
printed  in  166c,  8vo.  In  1663,  when  the  courts  of 
jufticc  at  Weft  min  ft 4r,  efpccially  the  Chancery,  were 
voted  down  by  Olivet 'a  parliament,  he  publifhed, 

“ Coiilidcrationaagainft  the  dhTolving  and  taking  them 
away  :w  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  William 
Lenthal,  Lfqj  fpeaker  of  the  late  parliament,  and  of 
the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England.  He  was  for 
fome  time  blazer  for  London,  Middlesex,  Cambridge- 
(hire,  and  Hur.tingdonfhire  ; and  fpent  much  money 
in  fcarching  records,  and  writing  in  favour  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  The  only  advantage  he  received  for  this 
attachment  to  the  royal  caufe  was,  the  place  of  one. 
of  the  comnnffioncrs  for  regulating  the  law,  worth 
L.  200 ptr  annum , which  only  lafted  two  years.  Af- 
ter the  Kc  ft  oration  of  Chailet  II.  when  the  bill  for 
taking  away  the  tenures  was  depending  in  parliament, 

. he  wrote  and  pubiiflied  a book,  to  (how  the  neceffity 
of  preferving  them,  intitlcd,  **  'Tcnenda  non  tol/enda  t 
or,  the  Neccflity  of  preferving  Tenures  in  capise,  and 
by  KuightYfervicc,  which,  according  to  their  fird 
inftitution,  were,  and  are  yet,  a great  part  of  the  fa - 
/us  pcpJi,  See.  1660,"  4to.  In  1663  he  publifhed, 
a The  Antiquity,  Legality,  Rfafon,  Duty,  and  Neccf- 
fity  ol  Pre-emption  and  Pourvcyancc  for  the  King,'* 

4(0 ; and  afterwards  many  other  pieces  upon  fubjeftt 
of  a fun ilar  kind.  He  aflitled  Dr  Bates  in  his  “ 
itnebus  Mot  mm ; cfpecially  in  fcarching  the  records 
and  offices  for  that  work.  He  died,  November  17th, 

1690,  in  his  89thyear ; and  was  buried  near  his  wife 
in  the  church  of  Twjrford  in  Middlesex.  H4  was  a 
man  well  acquainted  with  records  and  antiquities ; 
but  his  manner  of  writing  is  neither  clofe  nor  well  di- 
gcllcd.  He  pubhlhcd  a political  pamphlet  in  i6St«. 

1 iu  tilled,. 
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Philip*.  intitled,  " Urfa  Mapr  et  Minors  ft  owing  that  there  fevertl  dramatical  pieces  s The  Britoo,  Diftreffed  Mo-  Ph»V 
*l  1 * is  no  fuch  Fear,  as  is  fa&itioufly  pretended,  of  Popery  ther,  and  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucefter ; 'mil  of  which 

and  arbitrary  Power."  met  wftth  fuccefs,  and  one  of  them  is  at  this  time  a 

Philips  (Ambrofe),  an  Englift  poet,  was  de-  ftandard  of  entertainment  at  the  theatres,  being  ge. 
feended  from  a veryancient  and  confiderable  family  of  nerally  repeated  fcveral  times  in  every  feafon.  Mr 
that  name  in  Leicefterfhire.  He/cceived  his  eduea-  Philips’s  drcumftancea  were  in  generat,  through  his 
tion  at  St  John’s  college,  Cambridge  ; during  his  Hay  life,  not  only  eafy,  but  rather  affluent,  in  confcquence 
at  which  univerfity,  he  wrote  hi*  pallerals,  which  ac-  of  his  being  conoe&ed,  by  his  political  principles, 
quired  him  at  the  time  fo  high  a reputation.  His  with  perfons  of  great  rank  tad  confequcncc.  He  was 
next  performance  was,  Tlxe  Life  of  Anhbijhvp  Williams , concerard  with  Dr  Hugh  Boulter,  afterwards  arch- 
written,  according  to  Mr  Cibber,  to  make  known  his  hiftop  of  Armagh,  the  right  honouraole  Richard  Weft, 
political  principles,  which  in  the  courfe  of  it  he  had  Efq;  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  reverend  Mr  G3- 
a free  opportunity  of  doing,  as  the  archbiftop,  who  bert  Burnet,  and  the  reverend  Mr  Henry  Stevens,  in 
is  the  hero  of  his  work,  was  a ftrong  opponent  to  the  writing  a feries  of  papers  called  the  Free  Thinker v 
high-church  meafures.  which  were  all  puhlifhed  together  by  Mr  Philips,  in 

When  he  quitted  the  univerfity,  and  came  to  Lon-  three  volumes  in  i*mo. 
don,  he  became  a conftaAt  attendant  at,  and  one  of  In  the  latter  part  6f  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  he  was 
the  wits  of,  Button’s  coffee-houfc,  where  he  obtained  feeretary  to  the  Hanover  club,  who  were  a fet  of 
the  friendftip  and  intimacy  of  many  of  the  celebrated  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  formed  an  affo- 
geoiufes  of  that  age.  more  particularly  of  Sir  Richard  ciation  in  honqur  of  that  fucceflion,  and  for  the  fup- 
Steele,  who,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Toiler , has  jn-  port  of  its  intereils,  and  who  ufed  particularly  to  di- 
rected a little  poem  of  Mr  Philips’s,  which  he  calls  a ttwguift  in  their  toafts  fuch  of  the  fair  fex  as  were  moll 
Ji'inter  Piece,  tinted  from  Copenhagen,  and  addreffed  Te.iloufly  attached  to  the  illuArious  Houfe  of  Brunfwic. 
to  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  on  which  he  bellows  the  highlit  Mr  Philips’s  ftation  in  this  club,  together  with  the 
encomiums  ; and,  indeed,  fo  much  jullice  is  there  in  xeal  Ibown.  in  his  .writings,  recommended  him  to  the 
thefe  his  commendations,  that  even  Mr  Pope  himlclf,  notice  and  favour  of  the  new  government.  He  was, 

' who  had  a fixed  avetfion  for  the  author,  while  he  af-  Toon  aft*r  the  acceffion  of  king  George  I.  put  into  the 
Ttfled  to  defpife  his  other  works,  ufed  always  to  except  commiflion  of  the  peace,  and  appointed  one  of  the 
this  from  the  number.  commifliooers  of  the  lottery.  And,  on  his  friend  Dr 

The  fir  ft  diflike  Mr  Pope  conceived  againft  Mr  Phi-  Boulter’s  being  made  primate  of  Ireland,  he  accom- 
lips,  proceeded  from  that  jealoufy  of  fame  which  was  panied  that  prelate  acrofs  St  George’s  Channel,  where 
fo  confpicuous  in  the  character  of  that  great  poet ; he  had  confiderable  preferments  bellowed  on  him,  and 
for  Sir  Richard  Steele  had  taken  fo  ftrong  a liking  was  elected  a member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  there, 
to  the  paftorals  of  the  latter,  as  to  have  formed  a de-  as  rtprefentative  for  the  county  of  Armagh.  At 
fign  for  a critical  comparifon  of  them  with  thofe  of  length,  having  purebafed  an  annuity  for  life  of  400 1. 

Pope,  in  the  conclufion  of  which  the  preference  was  per  annum , lie  came  over  to  England  fome  time  in  the 
to  have  been  given  to  Philips.  This  defign,  however,  year  1748  ; but  having  a veiy  bad  Hate  of  health,  and 
coming  to  Mr  Pope’s  knowledge,  that  gentleman,  who  beinjy  morever  of  an  advanced  age,  he  died  foon  after, 
could  not  bear  a rival  near  the  throne,  determined  to  at  his  lodgings  near  Vauxhall,  in  Surry, 
ward  off  this  ftroke  by  a ftratagem  of  the  mod  artful  44  Of  his  perfonal  chara&cr  (fays  Dr  Johnfon)  all  I 
kind  ; which  was  no  other  than  taking  the  fame  talk  have  heard  is,  that  be  was  eminent  for  bravery,  and 
on  himfclf}  and,  in  a paper  in  the  Guardian,  by  draw-  Ikill  in  the  fword,  and  that  in  conversation  he  wag  fo- 
ing  the  like  comparifon,  and  giving  a like  preference.  It  inn  and  pompous."  He  is  fomewhere  called  Quaker 
but  on  principles  of  criticifm  apparently  fallacious,  -o  Philips , but,  however,  appears  to  have  been  a man  of 
point  out  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  a judgment.  How-  integrity  ; for  the  late  Paul  Whitehead  relates,  that 
ever,  notwithftanding  the  ridicule  that  was  drawn  on  when  Mr  Addifon  was  fecretary  of  date,  Philips  ap- 
him  in'  confequcncc  of  his  Handing  as  it  were  in  com-  plied  to  him  for  fome  preferment,  but  was  coolly  an- 
- petition  with  fo  powerful  an  antagomft,  it- is  allowed,  fwered,  44  that  it  was  thought  that  he  was  already 
that  there  are,  in  fome  parts  of  Philips’s  paftorals,  cer-  provided  for,  by  being  made  a juftice  for  Weftmin- 
tain  ftrokes  of  nature,  and  a decree  of  fimpHcity,  that  tier."  To  this  obfcrvrtion  our  author,  with  fome  in- 
arc much  better  Tinted  to  the  purpofrs  of  paitural,  thin  dignation,  replied,  14  Though  poetry  was  a trade  he 
the  more  corrc&ly  turned  periods  of  Mr  Pope's  verfifi-  could  not  l;vc  by,  yet  he  fcorned  to  owe  fubfiftence  to 
cation.  Mr  Philips  and  Mr  Pope  bring  of  different  another  which  he  ought  not  to  live  by." 
political  principles,  was  another  caufe  of  enmity  be-  The  following  anecdote  is  told  of  our  author' by 
tween  them;  which  srofc  at  length  to  fo  great  a height,  Dr  johnfon  : 44  At  a coffcc-houfe,  he  (Philips)  was 
that  the  former,  finding  hia  antagomft  too  hard  for  difeourfing  upon  pifturw,  and  pitying  the  painters, 
him  at  the  weapon  of  wit,  had  even  determined  on  who.  in  their  hiftorical  piece*,  always  draw  the  fame 
making  ufc  of  a rougher  kind  of  argument ; for  which  fort  of  jky.  44  Thcf  ftould  travel  (/aid  he),  and  then 
purpofe  he  even  went  fo  far  as  to  hang  up  a rod  ^t  they  would  fee  that  there  is  a diffcrent',_/ty  in  every 
Button’s  for  the  chaftifement  of  hi*  adversary  whenever  country,  in  England,  France,  Italy,  and  fo  forth." 
he  ftould  come  thither;  which,  however,  Mr  Pope  de-  44  Your  remark  is  juft  (faici  a grave  gentleman  who  fat 
dining  to  do,  avoided  the  orgumenium  Linhnvmf  in  by),  I have  been  a traveller,  ami  can  teftify  what  you 
which  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  found  hirnfol:*  on  the  obferve  is  true  ; but  the  greatest  variety  of flies  that  I 
jveakeft  tide  of  the  queftion.  Our  author  ailo  wrote  found  wis  iu  Poland."  44  In  Poland,  Sir?  (fays  Phi- 
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PUipi  lips).”  11  Yes,  in  Poland  ; for  there  is  Sob!e/ljr,  and 
- Sabrur/Jy,  and  Jablon/Jy,  and  Podebra/fyr,  and  many 
more  J< his.u  . 

Philips  (Catharine^,  a very  ingenious  lady,  the 
daughter  of  Mr  John  Fowler  merchant,  was  born  at 
London  in  January  l6gl«  and  educated  at  a fchool 
at  Hackney.  She  married  James  Philip*  of  the  prioxy 
of  Cardigan,  Efq;  and  went  with  the  vifcoontcfs  of 
Dungannon  into  Ireland,  where  fhe  tranflated  Cor* 
neillc's  tragedy  of  Pompcy  into  linglifh,  which  was 
fcveral  times  arted  there  with  p resit  applaufe. 

She  tranHated  tlfo  the  four  firft  acts  of  Horace, 
another  tragedy  of  Corneille,  the  fifth  being  done  by 
Sir  John  Denham.  Thin  excellent  and  amiable  lady, 
for  fuch  it  feems  the  was,  died  of  the  fraallpox  ia 
London,  the  22d  of  June  1664,  much  and  juflly  re- 
gretted ; “ having  not  left  (fay*  Langbaine)  any  of 
her  fex  her  equal  in  poetry.  — She  not  only  equalled 
(adds  he)  all  that  is  reported  of  the  poet < fie*  of  an- 
tiquity, the  Lcfbian  Sappho  and  the  Roman  Sulpitii, 
Lot  jullly  found  her  admirers  among  the  greateft 
poets  of  our  age."  Cowley  wrote  an  ode  upon  her 
death.  Dr  Jeremy  Taylor  had  addrefled  to  her  hia 
tl  Meafurcs  and  Offices  of  Friendfhip:”  the  fecoud 
edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1657,  12010.  She 
afTumed  the  name  of  Orinda.  In  1 667,  were  printed, 
in  folio,  *'  Poems  by  the  mod  dcfcrvcdly  aJmfrcd  Mi* 
Catharine  Philips,  the  matchlefs  Orinda.  To  which 
is  added,  Monficnr  Corneille’s  Pom^ey  and  Horace, 
tragedies.  With  fcveral  other  tranfiations  from  the 
French  and  her  pifturc  before  them,  engraven  by 
Faithorne.  There  wa«  Lkewiie  another  edition  iu 
1678,  folio;  in  the  preface  of  which  we  are  told, 
that  M fhe  wrote  her  familiar  letter*  with  great  faci- 
lity, in  a very  fair  han  1,  and  perfect  orthography  ; 
and  if  they  were  cullcrttd  with  thofe  excellent  dif 
courfcs  flte  wrote  on  fcvcrajjubje&s,  they  would  make 
a volume  much  larger  than  that  o?  her  poems.”  In 
1705,  a fmall  volume  of  her  letter*  to  Sir  Charles  Cot- 
tiel  were  printed  under  the  title  of  “ Letter*  from 
Orinda  to  Poliarchuf.  The  editor  of  thefe  letters  ttlla 
us,  that  **  they  were  the  cfltct  of  an  happy  intimacy 
between  hcrfclf  and  the  late  famous  Poliarcbus,  and 
are  an  admiral le  pattern  for  the  plrafing  corrcfpood- 
eocc  of  a virtuous  friendfhip.  They  will  fufficiently 
inflrwrt  us,  how  au  inlcrcourfe  of  writing  between 
perfona  of  different  fexes  ought  to  be  man  igcd  with 
delight  and  innocence  ; and  teach  the  world  not  to 
load  fuch  a commerce  with  ceulute  and  detraction, 
when  it  is  removed  at  fu;b  a difiante  from  even  the 
appearance  of  guilt.” 

Philips  (John),  an  eminent  Englifli  poet,  wa* 
born  in  1676.  He  was  educated  at  Winchefler  and 
Oxford,  whete  he  became  acquainted  with  Milton, 
whom  he  ftudied  with  great'application,  and  traced  in 
ail  his  fucicfsful  tranfiations  from  the  ancient*.  The 
(ttH  poem  which  dillinguifhed  our  suthor,  was  hi* 
Splendid  shilling,  which  is  in  the  Tat/tr  ftyled  the 
JntJi  bar/effjue  poem  in  the  Knglijh  language.  His  next 
wa*  intitled  Blenheim*  which  he  wrote  at  the  rcqupft 
of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  Mr  Henry  St  John,  after- 
wards Lord  Pclingbioke,  on  the  victory  obtained  there 
by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  1704.  It  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  1705  ; and  the  year  after  he  finifhed  another 
poem  upon  cyder,  the  bill  hook  of  which  had  been 


mitten  at  Oxford.  It  is  on  the  model  of  Virgil’s  Philip* 
Georgies,  and  is  a very  excellent  piece.  We  have  no  * ' 

more  of  Mr  Philips  but  a Latin  ode  to  Henry  St  John, 

Efq;  which  is  efteemed*  nufterpiece.  He  was  con- 
triving greater  things } but  i'lnefs  coining  00,  he  was 
obliged  to  drop  every  thing  but  the  care  of  his  health. 

This  care,  however,  did  not  fave  him  : for,  after  ling- 
ering a long  time,  he  died  at  Hereford,  Feb.  15.  1 70S, 
of  a confumption  and  afthma,  before  he  had  reached 
hia  33d  year.  He  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  that 
city  with  an  infaiption  over  his  grave;  and  had  a mo- 
nument ererted  to  his  memory  in  WcHminfler-abbcy 
by  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  afterwards  lord-chanccllor, 
with  an  epitaph  upon  it  written  by  Dr  Atterbuty, 
though  commonly  aferibed  to  Dr  Frcind.  He  was 
one  of  thofe  few  poets  whofc  mufc  an  l nunnets  were 
equally  excellent  and  amiable  ; and  both  were  fo  in  a 
very  eminent  degree. 

Dr  Johnfon  obferves,  that  “ Philips  has  been  always 
praifed,  without  contradiction,  as  a man  modcfl,  blame 
lefs,  and  pioti3;  who  bore  a nai row  fortune  without  dif- 
content,  and  tediou*  and  p sinful  maladies  without  im 
patience ; beloved  by  thofe  that  knew  him,  but  no: 
ambitious  to  be  known.  He  was  probably  not  formed 
for  a wide  circle.  His  convention  is  commended  for 
its  innocent  gaiety,  which  feems  to  have  flowed  only 
among  his  intimates;  for  1 have  been  told,  that  he  was 
in  company  filcnt  and  barren,  and  employed  only  up- 
on the  pleafurc*  of  his  pipe.  His  addition  to  tobac- 
co is  mentioned  hy  one  of  his  biographers,  who  re- 
marks, that  in  all  his  writings  except  Blenheim  he  has 
found  an  opportunity  of  celebrating  the  fragrant  fume. 

Ip  commou  life,  he  was  probably  one  of  thofe  who 
pica  ft:  by  not  offending,  and  whole  per  fun  was  loved, 
becaufe  his  writings  were  admired.  He  died  honour- 
ed anJ  lamented,  before  any  part  of  his  reputation 
had  withered,  and  before  his  pitron  St  John  hud  dtf- 
graced  him  H19  works  are  few.  The  Splendid  Shil- 
ling lias  the  uncommon  merit  cf  an  original  defign, 
unlefx  it  may  be  thought  precluded  by  the  ancient  Ccn» 
tot.  To  regrade  the  founding  words  and  llately  con- 
ltrurtion  of  Milton,  by  an  application  to  the  lowed 
and  moll  trivial  things,  gratifies  the  mind  with  a mo- 
mentary triumph  over  that  grandeur  whi:h  hitherto 
held  its  captive*  in  admiration  ; the  words  and  things 
areprefented  with  a new  appearance,  and  novejiy  Mid- 
ways grateful  where  it  gives  no  pain.  Bui  the  merit 
of  fuch  performances  begins  and  ends  with  the  firfl 
author.  He  that  Ihouli  again  adapt  Milton’s  phrafe 
to  the  grefi  incidents  of  common  life,  and  even  adapt 
it  with  more  art,  which  would  not  be  difficult,  mull 
yet  expetl  but  a fmall  part  of  the  praife  which  Phi- 
lip* has  obta'ne  1 5 he  can  only  hope  to  be  co-fiJcrcd 
as  the  repeater  of  a jell. 

**  There  is  a Latin  ode  written  to  his  patron  St 
John,  in  return  fora  prefent  of  wine  and  tobacco, 
which  cannot  be  palled  without  notice.  It  is  gay  and 
tie? ant,  and  exhibit*  fcveral  artful  aurtommo  Jations  of 
cbfiic  cxprtfJions  to  new  purpofc*.  It  feems  better 
turned  than  the  otic*  of  Hanoea.  To  the  poem  on 
cyder,  written  in  imitation  ol  the  Georgies,  may  be 
given  this  peculiar  praife,  that  it  is  grounded  in  truth; 
that  the  precepts  which  it  conta  ns  are  exart  and  juft; 
and  that  it  is  therefore  at  once  a book  of  entertain- 
mem  and  of  fcicncc.  This  I was  told  by  Miller,  the 

great  ; 
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llilHpi  great  gardener  and  botanlft,  whofe  expreflton  w«,  that 
R * thtrr  wete  many  bo^k"  written  on  the  fame  fuhjeft 

. 11  1 in  prole,  which  do  not  contain  fo  much  truth  11  that 

poem.’  In  the  difpofition  of  hi*  matter,  fo  as  to  in- 
terfperfc  precept,  relit  in  a to  the  culture  of  trees,  with 
fentiments  more  generally  pleafing,  and  in  cafy  and 
graceful  transitions  from  one  fubj'Cl  to  another,  he 
has  very  diligently  imitated  his  mailer;  but  he  unhap* 
pily  pleafed  himfclf  with  blank  verfe,  and  fuppofed 
that  the  number*  of  Milton,  which  imprefs  the  mind 
with  veneration j combined  as  they  are  with  fubjefti  of 
inconceivable  grandeur,  could  be  fullained  by  images 
which  at  moil  can  rife  only  to  elegance.  Contending 
angel*  may  (hake  the  regions  of  hc«ven  in  blank  verfe  j 
but  the  flow  of  equal  meafure«,  and  the  embellishment 
of  rhime,  mull  recommend  to  our  attention  the  art  of 
engrafting,  and  decide  the  merit  of  the  redllreak  and 
pearmaui.  What  ft  tidy  could  confer,  Philips  had  ob- 
tained ; bnt  natural  deficiency  cannot  be  fupplfe d.  He 
feeing  not  born  to  greatnefa  and  elevation.  He  is  ne- 
ver lofty,  nor  does  he  often  furprife  with  une*pcded 
excellence  : but  perhaps  to  his  lafl  poem  may  be  ap- 
plied what  Tully  laid  of  the  work  of  Lucretius,  that 
* it  is  written  with  much  an,  though  with  few  blazes 
of  genius.'* 

It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  there  wore  two 
poeta  of  both  the  names  of  our  author,  and  who  flou- 
rilhed  in  his  time.  One  of  them  was  Milton’s  nephew, 
and  wrote  fcvcral  things,  particularly  ferae  memoirs  of 
hia  uncle,  and  part  ofViigil  Travcftied.  'Hie  other 
was  the  author  of  two  pohtic.nl  (trees,  which  were  both 
printed  in  1716;  l.  The  Earl  of  Marr  married,  with 
the  Humours  of  Jocky  the  Highlander.  2.  The  1* re- 
tender’s Flight ; or  a Mock  Coronation,  with  the  Hu- 
mours of  the  facetious  Harty  St  John. 

PHILIPSBUR.G,  is  an  imperial  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  cirptc  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  It  is  very  ftrong, 
and  looked  upon  as  oge  of  the  bulwatksof  the  empire. 
It  is  feated  in  a morafs,  and  fortified  with  feven  ba- 
(lions,  and  fevcral  advanced  Works.  The  town  belongs 
to  the  bi/hop  of  Spire,  but  all  the  works  and  the  forti- 
fications to  the  empire.  It  has  been  feveial  times  ta- 
ken and  retaken,  particularly  by  the  French  in  1734, 
when  the  duke  of  Berwick  was  killed  at  the  fiege;  but 
it  was  rendered  back  the  year  following,  in  confc- 
quence^of  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  It  is  feated  on  the 
- river  Rhine,  over  which  there  is  a bridge  feven  miles 
fouth  of  Spire,  22  foti»h-caft  of  Worms,  and  40  north- 
eaft  of  Siralburg.  E.  Long.  8.  $3*  N.  Lit.  49.  12- 

FHILIS  TiEA  (anc.  gcog  the  country  of  the 
Philitlines  ( Bible) ; which  lay  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean, from  Joppa  to  the  boundary  bf  Egypt,  and  ex- 
tending to  inland  places  not  far  Irom  the  coal  Pahe- 
Jliniy  the  people;  Palaflina,  the  country  (Jofephui.): 
Afterwards  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  Holy  Land 
and  ns  inhabitants  Pkilifidi,  the  people  (Sept uagint); 
Ph'ififUm  (Vulgate)  ; the  Caphtorim  and  PkiFtJltm,  ori- 
ginally from  Egypt,  and  tlefccndancqrif  Cham  (Mofo). 
Expelled  and  deftroyed  the  Hivites  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants, and  occupied  their  country. ; that  is,  the  re- 
gion which  retained  the  name  of  PhiTiflm , in  which 
that  of  Caphtorim  was  fwallowed  tip. 

PHILIS  TINES,  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Palcftine,  well  known  in  facrcd  hiftory.  Thefc  people 
ate  fcmctitocs  called  in  Scripture  Cberctbita  and  Caph- 


torimt.  The  earlier  part  of  thtir  hiftory  Is,  Ukc  that  of  WlSfliw*. 
mdll  other  nations,  very  o’Teure  and  uncertain*  The  ~*~uj 
authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  tell  us,  that  they  were 
def  ended  from  the  Caduhim  partly,  and  partly  from 
the  Caphtorim,  both  from  the  loin*  of  Mizraim  the 
fon  of  Ham,  the  foil  of  Noah.  Moles  tells  us  (Deut. 
xi  23  ),  that  they  drove  out  the  Avira  or  Avitcs  even 
to  Aazah  or  Gazah,  where  they  fettled  ; but  when 
this  happened  cannot  be  determined.  On  the  whole, 
however,  our  learned  authors  arc  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  the  Cafluhim  and  Caphtorim,  from  whom  the 
Philiftines  Ire  dcfcendcJ,  came  originally  from  Egypt, 
and  called  the  country  which  they  had  conquered  by 
their  own  name  (Sec  Palestine).  Many  interpre- 
ters, however,  think,  that  Caphtor  w»b  but  another 
name  for  Cappadocia,  which  they  imagine  to  have 
been  the  original  country  of  the  Phitiftincf.  But  Fa- 
ther C&lmet,  in  a particular  differ  tat  ion  prefixed  to  the 
firll  book  of  Samuel,  endeavours  to  Ihow  that  they 
were  originally  of  the  iile  of  Cre’e.  The  fcafons  which 
led  him  to  think  that  Capbtor  is  the  ifle  of  Crete  arc 
as  folic .v : The  Phtliftincs  were  iitaogersin  Palcftine, 
as  appears  in  various  parts  of  Scripture;  fuch  as  Gen. 
x.  14.  Deut.  ii.  23.  Jer.  xlvii.  4.  and  Amos  ix.  7. 
whence  the  Scptuagint  always  tranilate  this  name 
Strangers*  Their  proper  name  was  Chcrrthira*,  for 
Ezekiel  (xxv.  i6.)(  f peak  mg  again  ft  the  PhUiftines, 

. has  thefe  wording!*  I will  ttretch  out  mine  hand  upon 
the  Philiftinesy  W0  I will  cut  off  the  Chercthimi,  and 
deftroy  the  remnant  of  the  fea  co&tt.”  Zcphaniah  (ii. 

5.),  inveighing  againll  the  fame  people,  fays,  **  Wo 
unto  the  inhabitants  of  the  fea-cottls,  the  nation  of 
the  Cherechites  ’*  And  Samuel  (Book  I,  xxx.  14.) 
fays,  that  the  Amalekitca  made  an  irruption  into  the 
country  of  the  Chereihites,  that  is  to  (ay,  of  the  Phi- 
liftince,  as  the  fequel  of  the  difeourfe  proves.  And  af- 
terwards the  kings  of  Judah  hai  foreign  guards  called 
the  Che  ret  bite*  and  PcJet  bites,  who  were  of  the  number 
of  the  Phil! Hines  (2  Sam.  xv.  18.)  The  Scptuagint, 
under  the  name  Cberethites , undcrftoo.l  the  Cretans; 
and  hy  Cherish  they  understood  Crete.  Betides  the 
Scripture  fays,  that  the  Philitlines  came  from  the  ifle 
of  Capbtor.  Now  we  fee  no  ifland  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean wherein  the  marks  whereby  the  Scripture  de- 
feribee  Caphior  aa  l Chercthim  agree  better  than  in 
the  ifle  of  Crete.  The  name  Crelim  or  CberetbiM  it 
the  fame  with  that  of  Grrienfet.  The  Cretans  arc  one 
of  the  molt  ancient  and  celebrated  people  which  inha- 
bited the  iflands  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  pretend- 
ed to  have  been  produced  originally  out  of  their  own 
foil.  This  ifland  was  well  peopled  in  the  tirtic  of  the 
Trojan  war.  Homer  tall*  it  the  ifland  with  a hun- 
dred cities.  The  city  of  Gaza  in  P dell  Inc  went  by 
the  name  of  Minoa  ( Stepb.  Bix-tnt.  in  Gaza),  becaufc 
Minos  king  of  Crete  coming  into  that  country,  called 
this  ancient  city  by  his  own  name. 

Herodotus  acknowledges  th«  the  Cretans  were  ori- 
ginally all  barbarians,  and  did  not  conic  from  Greece. 
Homer  fays,  that  a different  language  was  fpoken  in 
the  ifle  of  Crete  ; that  there  were  Greeks  there,  true 
<v  ancient  Cretans,  IMafgians,  8tc.  The  ancient  Cre- 
tans are  the  fame  as  the  Cberethites,  the  Pelafgians  as 
the  Phililtincs  or  Telethites  of  the  Scripture  : their 
language  wui  the  fame  with  that  **f  the  Canaairitea  or 
Phoenicians,  that  is,  Hebrew;  they  were  dcfccudcd,  as 
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FWthtt  «rcll  a 1 Canaan,  from  Ham,  by  Mi/raim  (Gen.  x.  6,  they  were  cye-witneffes  of  the  flrame  and  ignominy ^hi’HVfne* 
1 1 » ' 13,  14.)  The  manner*,  amni,  religion,  and  gods  of  which  bcfel  them  in  the  prefence  of  the  captive  ark  ; » 

the  Cretan!  and  Philiftines  were  the  fame.  The  arm*  nay,  they  were  fo  bisfTcd  in  their  favour,  a*  to  imagine 
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of  the  one  and  the  other  were  bow*  and  arrow*.  Da 
con  the  god  of  the  Philtllincs  was  the  fame  aa  the 
Didvnni  of  the  Cretans. 

Whether  theft  argument*  are  convincing,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  determine  ; but  Well*  drea  not  think  they  are,  a* 
he  is  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the  author*  of  the  Uni- 
verfal  Hiftory,  who  fay,  that  Cof*utt  the  name  of  an 
old  city  of  Egypt,  i*  a corruption  of  the  ancient  Caph- 
tor.  It  is  not,  however,  of  great  importance  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  came  from  Crete,  from  Cappa- 
docia, or  from  Egypt : they  had  certainly  been  a 
confiderahle  time  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  when  Abra- 
ham arrived  there  in  the  year  of  the  world  *£83.  They 
were  then  a very  powerful  people,  were  governed  by 
kings,  and  in  pofleffion  of  fevrrat  corfiderablc  citic*. 
7*he  race  of  king*  then  in  power  were  honoured  with 
the  title  ot  AFtmelech.  This  race,  however,  was  but 
of  fhort  duration  ; for  their  monarchy  became  an 
ariftocracy  of  five  lord*,  who  were,  as  far  a*  we  can 
difeover,  partly  independent  of  each  other,  though  they 
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that  their  gods  might  prevail  againft  Him  who  had  in 
fo  glaring  a manner  put  them  to  fhame  and  difgrace* 
They  were  much  addicted  to  trade;  which,  confide  - 
ing  their  filiation,  they  may  have  excrcifed  from  the 
beginning  ; but,  by  the  acccfiion  of  the  fugitive  Edo- 
mite* in  David's  time,  they  rofe  to  fo  great  a repu- 
tation as  merchant*,  that  the  Greek*,  it  feem*,  pre- 
ferred them  to  all  other  nation*  in  that  refpecl,  and 
from  them  called  all  the  country  bordering  011  their* 
Pahfline.  Their  language  was  not  fo  different  from 
that  fpoken  by  the  Hebrew*  as  to  caufe  any  difficulty 
for  them  to  converfe  together,  as  will  he  perceived  by 
their  intcrcourfe  with  Abraham  and  Ifcwc  ; fo  that,  in 
all  this  region,  the  fevcral  nations  fpokc  one  and  the 
fame  tongue,  perhaps  with  fomc  variation  of  dialcdt. 
They  had  doubtlef*  the  arts  and  fcicncc*  in  commoa 
with  the  moft  learned  and  ingenious  among  their  con- 
temporaries, and  perhaps  fomc  of  them  in  greater  per- 
fection. They  had  giants  among  them  ; but  whether 
they  were  originally  of  the  breed  of  the  Anakims,  who 


aded  in  concert  for  the  common  caufe.  This  form  of  retired  hither  when  they  were  expelled  from  Hebron, 
government  was  again  fucceeded  by  another  race  of  or  were  fprung  from  accidental  births,  isnoteafily  de- 
kings,  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Ach\Jh%  though  they  ternruned.  We  muff  not  forget,  that  the  invention  of 
alfo  bore  that  of  Ab’tmtltrh.  The  kings  were  always  the  bow  and  arrow  is  afenbed  to  this  people, 
under  great  limitations.  The  Philifline*  appear  to  have  “Their  religion  was  different  at  different  times; 
been  a very  warlike  people,  induftrious,  and  lovers  of  under  their  firlt  race  of  kings,  they  ufed  the  fame  rites 
freedom;  they  did  not  circumcife,  and  in  the  early  pc-  with  the  Hebrews.  Abimclceh,  in  the  fin  he  had  like 
riods  of  their  hillory  held  adultery  in  the  greatcll  ah-  to  have  committed  with  Sarah,  through  Abraham's 
horrcncc.  “ Their  charaftcr  (fay  the  authors  of  the  timidity,  was  favoured  with  a divine  admonition  from 
Univcrfal  Hiftory)  mud  be  confidered  at  different  pe-  God  ; and,  by  hi*  fpccch  and  behaviour  at  that  time. 


riods  ; for  we  may  fay  they  were  not  always  the  fame 
people.  In  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Ifaac,  they 
were  without  all  doubt  a righteous  and  hofpiiahle  na- 
tion : but  afterward*  a revolution  in  government,  reli- 
gion, and  morals,  may  have  enfued.  From  thencefor- 
ward they  became  like  other  idolatrous  nations  ; the 


it  feems  as  if  be  had  been  ufed  to  converfe  with  the 
Deity.  In  after-times,  they  erred  into  endlefs  fuper- 
ftitions,  and  different  kinds  of  idolatry  ; each  of  the 
principal  or  five  cities  feemed  to  have  had  an  idol  of 
its  own.  Mama,  Marnas,  or  Marnafh,  was  worfhip- 
ped  at  Gaza,  and  is  faid  to  have  migrated  into  Crete, 


fame  enormities  crept  in  and  prevailed  alfcong  them,  and  to  have  become  the  Cretan  Jupiter.  Dagon  was 
They  arc  conftantl*  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  ftran-  worfhipped  at  Azotus  ; he  feems  to  have  been  the 
gers;  and,  though  poflefTcd  of  a mod  confiderahle  part  greateft,  the  moft  ancient,  and  moft  favourite  god  they 
of  the  Land  of  Promife,  yet  God  would  never  fuffer  had  ; to  which  may  be  added,  that  he  perhap*  fubfift- 
them  to  be  driven  nut,  they  being  Egyptians  by  de-  ed  the  longeft  of  any  that  did  not  draggle  out  of  the 
fernt,  and  not  original  natives,  whofe  land  only  was  country.  To  him  they  iferihed  the  invention  ofbread- 
promifed  to  Abraham  and  his  feed.  Their  arrogance  com,  or  of  agriculture,  as  his  name  imports.  We  can- 
and  ambition  were  great  ; and  fo  irreconcilea1  le  was  not  enter  into  the  common  notion  of  his  being  repre- 
their  enmity  (a)  to  the  Ifraelite*,  that  one  would  be  fented  as  a mnnAer,  half  man  half  fifh  ; nor  confe- 
almoft  tempted  to  think  they  were  created  on  purpofe  quently  into  another  alraofl  as  common,  that  he  is  the 
to  be  a thorn  in  their  fide* ; for  though  the  hand  of  fame  with  the  Syrian  goddefs  Derceto,  who,  we  are 
God  was  evidently  againft  them  fevers!  times,  and  par-  told,  was  reprefented  under  fome  fuch  mixed  form, 
ticularly  when  they  detained  the  ark,  yet  they  harden-  Our  opinion  is,  that  this  idol  was  in  ftape  wholly  like 
ed  their  hearts,  and  dofed  their  eyes  againft  convic-  a man  ; for  we  read  of  hia  head,  hia  hand*,  and  his 
tion.  They  feem  to  have  entertained  a very  fond  ve-  feet.  He  flood  in  a temple  at  Azotua,  and  had  priefts 
aeration  for  their  deities,  in  which  they  perfitled,  tho*  of  his  own  who  paid  him  a very  cooftant  attendance. 
Vot.  XIV.  Part  II.  3 P Next 


(a)  “ From  a paffage  in  Chronicle*,  it  i*  gueffed  to  have  been  of  very  ancient  date  ; where  it  is  faid,  that 
* the  men  of  Gath  flew  the  children  of  Ephraim,  who  would  have  taken  their  cattle  from  them.’  Tbia  in- 
cident is  nowhere  elfe  to  be  found  ; and  there  are  various  notions  concerning  the  fenfc  in  which  wc  mull  take 
this  paffage.  As  to  the  time  of  the  tranfa&ion,  moft  people  allow  it  to  have  been  while  the  children  of 
Ifracl  were  fojournera  in  Egypt.  It  plainly  appears,  by  the  next  verfe,  that  Ephraim  himfelf  was  living  at 
that  period.  The  Targura  fuppofes  his  children  mifeomputed  the  time  they  were  to  ferve  in  Egypt,  and  be- 
gan too  early  an  attempt  upon  their  Promifed  Land.’1 
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Nest  to  Pagon  was  Batdzrbuh  the  GodofEkron.  In 
■— — -y ' the  text  of  the  New  Teilament  he  is  called  Brr/zrlub, 
and  the  frime  of  devil t.  Hi*  name  ii  rendered  lord 
*f  fl'in  t which  by  feme  is  held  to  be  a mock  appella- 
tion bellowed  on  him  by  the  Jews}  but  others  think 
him  fo  fly  led  by  his  worfhippers,  as  Hercules  Apo* 
myios,  and  others,  were,  from  his  driving  thofc  infects 
away;  and  urge,  that  Ahazfah,  in  bis  fnknefs,  would 
Jcarcrly  have  applied  to  him,  il  his  name  had  carried  in 
it  anv  reproach.  But  it  mull  be  remembered,  it  is  the 
facred  hi.ioiian  that  makes  ufe  of  that  contemptuous 
term  in  dcrifjon;  whereas  the  idolatrous  monarch,  who 
was  one  of  his  votaries,  mi,, lit  call  him  by  his  common 
n m»c,  fuppofed  to  have  been  BaaI-zelaotbt  ' the  lord 
of  armies, ’ or  Baal/lamirt,  * lord  of  heaven/  or  fome 
other  bordering  on  Baal-zebub.  How,  or  under  what 
form  he  was  reprefented,  is  uncertain:  fome  place 
him  on  a throne,  and  attire  him  like  a king  ; others 
paint  him  os  a fly.  Not  to  dwell  on  this  obfeurity, 
it  appears  that  he  became  an  oracle  of  the  highcfl  re- 
pute for  omnifciencc  and  veracity  } that  he  had  prieils 
of  his  ow  n ; and  that  he,  in  the  middle  times  at  lead, 
was  much  fought  after  by  thofe  who  were  anxious  about 
futurity.  Dcrccto  we  take  certainly  to  have  been  the 
goddefs  of  Afcaion  ; but  we  are  fupp"»ited  by  pro- 
fane authority,  without  the  lead  countenance  from 
Scripture.  Gath  is  fccmingly  the  only  city  of  all  the 
five  unpiovidcd  with  a deity;  wherefore,  as  the  Scrip- 
ture declares,  that  A (h tarot h,  or  Aftarte,  was  wor- 
fhipped  by  this  people,  we  are  ready  to  place  her  at 
Gath,  and  the  raihtr,  as  this  of  all  their  cities  may 
have  had  mod  communication  with  Sidon.  To  fpt-ak 
in  general  concerning  their  religious  rites  and  cere- 
ir.oniea,  which  is  all  wc  can  do,  they  feem  te  have 
erected  very  large  and  fpacious  temples,  or  very  wide 
halls,  for  the  celebration  of  their  folemn  fcafons  and 
feflivals  (for  fuch  they  furcly  had);  their  religious 
c dices  were  attended  with  much  pomp,  and  a great 
concourfc  from  all  parts  ; and  they  prefeuted  their 
gods  with  the  chief  part  of  their  fpoil,  and  carried 
them  about  with  them  when  they  went  to  war.  Wc 
do  not  find  in  Scripture  that  they  facriliced  their  chib 
drtn  ; and  yet  the  Curetes(a)  arc  laid  to  be  their  de- 
jcend&nta.” 

Withrcfpe&tothchiftoryof  this  extraordinary  people, 
we  find  from  thr  above  extra -ft,  that  they  were  not  com- 
prehended in  the  number  of  nations  devoted  to  extermi- 
nation, and  whofc  territory  the  Lord  had  abandoned  to 
the  Hebrews;  oorwtre  they  of  the  curfed  feed  of  Canaan. 
However,  Jofliua  did  not  forbear  to  give  their  lands  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  to  fet  upon  them  by  command  from 
the  Lord,  bccaufe  they  po.TefTcd  a country  which  was 
promifed  to  the  people  of  God  (Jo/h.  xv.  45— 47.  and 
xiii.  2,  3.)  But  thefe  conquefts  of  Jofhua  muft  have 
been  ill  maintained,  fincc  under  the  Judges,  under  Saul, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  David,  the  Phi- 
t (lines  oppreffed  the  Ifraclitcs.  True  it  is,  Shamgar, 
Samfon,  Samuel,  and  Saul,  made  head  againft  them,. 


but  did  not  reduce  their  power  ; and  they  conitnned 
independent  down  to  the  reign  of  David,  who  fub-  ^hibrr* 
jested  them  to  his  government.  ’ 

They  continued  in  fuhjeflion  to  the  kings  of  JudiK 
down  to  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  fon  ot  Jrhofhaphat  ; 
that  is,  for  about  246  years.  However,  Jihotam  made 
war  againll  them,  ano  proba'-ly  reduced  them  to  his 
obedience  again;  fcecaufc  it  is  obfeived  in  Scripture, 
that  they  revolted  again  from  Uzz»ah  ; and  that  tkia 
prince  kept  them  to  their  duty  during  the  time  of  hi* 
rei^n  (2  Chr.  xxi.*  16.  and  xxvi.  6.  7.)  During  the 
unfortunate  reign  of  Aha*.  the  Pbihflines  made  great 
havoc  in  the  tc-ritoriea  of  JuJah;  but  his  fon  and  fu:- 
ceflor  Hezektah  fubdued  them  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18  and 
2 Kings  xviii.  8. ) Laftly,  they  regained  their  full  li- 
berty under  the  latter  king*  o;  Ju  lab  ; and  we  may 
fee  by  ti  e menaces  denounced  againft  them  by  the  pro- 
hets  Ifninh,  Amos,  Ztphaniah,  Jeremiah,  and  Eze- 
iel,  that  they  brought  a thoufand  hardlhips  and  cala- 
mities upon  the  children  of  lfrael : for  which  cruelties 
God  threatened  to  punifh  them.  Eftrhaddon  befieged 
Aflidod  or  Azoth,  and  took  it  (Ifa.  xx.  1.)  And  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  Pfftnvneticua  king  of  Egypt 
took  the  lame  city,  after  a frege  of  29  years.  There 
is  great  probability,  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  he 
fubdued  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Egyptians,  and 
other  nations,  bordering  upon  the  Jews,  reduced  alfo  the 
Phiiiftines.  After  this,  they  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Peifuma  ; then  under  that  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  deflroyed  the  city  of  Gaza,  the  only  city 
of  Phcenicia  that  durft  oppnfc  him.  After  the  perfe- 
ction of  Antiochns  Epiphanes,  the  Afmonzans  fub- 
jefted  under  their  obedience  fcvcral  cities  of  the  Phi* 
liflines  ; and  Tryphon  gave  to  Jonathan  Maccabxus 
the  government  of  the  whole  coaft  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, from  Tyre  as  far  as  Egypt,  which  included  all 
the  country  of  the  Phiiiftines. 

PHILLYREA,  mock  vritit  ; a genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  dafi  of 
plants.  Each  flower  contains  two  males  anJ  one  fe- 
male. Some  fay  there  arc  (even  fpcciei,  all  of  them 
(hrubby  plants,  and  natives  of  France  or  Italy.  Others 
reckon  only  three  fpccics,  which  are  as  follow  : 

I.  Pbiflyrta  media ; the  ova!  leaved  phillyrea  or  mock  Bit. 
privet,  or  the  medial  leaved  phillyrea,  a tall  evergreen 
fhrub,  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  '2.  Phillyrea  la - * 
t folia  ; the  broad-leaved  phillyrea  or  mock  privet,  a t:.U 
evergreen  fhrub,  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  j. 
Phillyrea  angujlifofia  ; the  narrow-leaved  phillyrea  or 
mock-privet,  a deciduous  fhrub,  native  of  Spain  and 
Italy. 

I.  The  firft  hrs  three  varieties,  tw*.  The  firft  is  the 
common  fmooth  leavrd  phillyrea.  This  plant  grows  to 
be  12  or  14  feet  high,  and  the  branches  are  very  nu- 
merous. The  older  branches  are  covered  with  a dark 
brown  bark,  but  the  bark  on  the  young  (hoots  is  of  a 
fine  greeu  colour.  They  arc  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  and 
grow  oppofitc,  by  pairs,  on  ftroog  fhott  footftalks. 

The 


(b)  “ The  Curetes  facrificcd  their  children  to  Saturn;  and  from  the  flmilitude  this  name  bears  to  Che- 
lethites  or  Phiiiftines,  it  has  been  advanced  tbat  they  are  the  fame  people  ; but  as  wc  have  no  warrant  for  fay. 
ing  the  Philiftmet  pra&ifed  fo  barbarous  an  1 unnatural  a cuftom,  we  may  stature  to  pronounce,  that  they 
learned  it  aot  from  them,  but  borrowed  it  clfc where.” 
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PhUlytts.  The  flower*  are  produced  m clutters  from  the  wings 
» of  the  young  branches*  They  arc  fmall,  and  of  a kind 
of  greenifh-  white  colour  j they  appear  io*  March,  and 
art  fucceedcd  by  berries,  which  arc  ftril  green,  then 
red,  and  black  in  the  autumn  when  ripe.  The  fecond 
variety  is  the  privet  leaved  philiyrea,  which  grows  to 
be  10 or  la  feet  high,  add  the  branches  of  which  are 
covered  with  a brown  bark.  The  leaves  a little  re- 
femble  the  privet;  they  are  of  a fir..*  green  colour,  and 
grow  by  pairs  on  the  branches.  They  arc  of  a lan- 
ceolate figure,  and  their  edges  are  entire,  or  nearly  foj 
for  feme  ligns  of  ferratures  fometimes  appear.  The 
flowers  grow  like  others  in  cluilcrs  in  March.  They 
are  whitilh,  and  are  fucceedcd  by  fra?.  11  black  berries. 
The  third  variety,  or  the  olivc-lcavcd  philiyrea,  is  the 
moll  beautiful  of  all  the  forts.  It  will  grow  to  be  about 
jo  or  12  feet  high  $ and  the  branches,  which  are  not 
numerous,  fpread  abroad  in  a free  eafy  manner,  which 
may  not  improperly  be  faid  to  give  the  tree  a fine  air. 
They  are  long  and  fiendet,  and  arc  covered  with  a 
light  brown  bark ; and  on  thefc  the  leaves  (land  oppo* 
file  by  pairs  at  proper  intervals  on  fliort  Jootftalke. 
They  rcfcmblc  thofe  of  the  olive-tree,  snd  are  of  fo 
delightful  a green  as  to  force  eLlccm.  1 heir  furface  is 
exceeding  fmooth,  their  edges  are  entire,  and  the  mem- 
brane of  a thickilh  cor  filUncc.  The  flower*  aie  fmall 
and  white,  and  like  the  ether  forts  make  no  (how. 
They  are  fucceedcd  by  tingle  round ilh  berries. 

2.  The  hroad-leaved  philiyrea  will  grow  to  be  about 
12  feet  high.  The  branches  feem  to  be  produced 
ftronger  and  more  upright  than  thofe  of  the  former 
fpccica.  The  bark  is  of  a grey  colour,  fpotted  with 
white,  which  lias  a pretty  cfl'ccl ; and  the  leave*  grow 
op  polite  by  pair*.  They  are  of  a hcirt-lhaped  oval  fi- 
gure, of  a thick  contiiUnce,  and  a flrong  dark-green 
colour.  Their  edges  are  (harply  ferrated,  and  they 
Hand  on  fhort  ltrong  footllalki.  The  flowers  grow 
from  the  wings  of  the  leave*  in  clutter*  in  March. 
They  arc  of  a kind  of  greenifh- white  colour,  make  no 
(how,  and  are  fucceedcd  by  fmall  round  black  berries. 
There  arc  alfo  three  varieties  of  this  fpecics,  viz  the 
ilex  leaved  philiyrea,  the  prii  kly  philiyrea,  and  the  olive 
philiyrea  with  (lightly  (errated  edges. 

3.  The  narrow-leaved  philiyrea  is  of  lower  growth, 
fcldom  rifing  higher  than  8 or  10  feet.  The  branches 
ire  few  and  (lender,  and  they  alfo  arc  beautifully  {put- 
ted with  grey  fpots.  The  leaves,  like  the  others,  ttand 
oppofite  by  pairs.  They  arc  long  and  narrow,  fpcar- 
(haped,  and  undivided,  of  a deep  green  colour,  and  of 
1 thick  confidence.  Their  edges  are  entire,  and  they 
alfo  fland  on  (hort  footftalks.  The  flowers,  like  the 
ethers,  make  no  (how.  They  are  whitifh,  and  grow 
in  dufters  from  the  wings  of  the  branches,  in  March  j 
and  are  fuccecded  by  fmall  round  black  berries.  The 
varieties  of  this  fpcciet  arc,  the  rofemary  phillyiea,  la- 
vender philiyrea,  flriped  philiyrea,  flee. 

This  vegetable  is  to  be  propagated  by  feeds  or 
layers.  1.  By  feeds.  Thcfc  ripen  in  the  autumn,  and 
(hould  be  fown  foon  after.  The  mould  mull  be  made 
fine;  and  if  it  is  not  naturally  faody,  if  fome  drift  find 
be  added,  it  will  be  fo  much  the  better.  The  feeds  for 
the  mod  part  remain  until  the  fecond  fpring  before 
they  come  up ; and  if  they  are  not  fown  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  fome  will  cotne  up  even  the  third  fpring 
«fter.  They  mufti*  fown  about  aa  inch  deep;  and 


during  the  following  fumrocr  ihould  be  kept  clean  from  MtiUj-rea, 
weeds.  After  they  arc  come  up,  the  fame  care  mud  ^do.  ^ 
be  obfenred,  and  alfo  watering  in  dry  weather ; and  if  * 
the  beds  arc  hooped,  and  the  plants  (haded  in  the  hot- 
ted feafon,  they  will  be  fo  much  the  better  for  it. 

However,  at  the  approach  of  winter  they  mud  be 
hooped,  and  the  beds  covered  with  mats  in  the  hardeft 
frofts,  othenvife  there  will  be  danger  of  luting  the 
whole  crop ; for  thefc  trees,  though  they  are  very 
hardy  when  grown  tolerably  large,  are  rather  tender 
whilft  feedliugs.  It  will  be  proper  to  let  them  remain 
in  the  feed-beds  with  this  management  for  twu  Cum- 
mer* ; and  then  waiting  for  the  lull  autumnal  rains, 
whether  in  September  01  Odobcr  (am!  having  prepa- 
red a (pot  of  ground),  they  (hould  at  that  juncture  be 
planted  out,  and  this  will  occafion  them  immediately 
to  ftrike  root.  The  didance  they  (hould  be  planted 
from  each  other  need  not  be  more  than  a foot,  if  they 
are  not  defigned  to  remain  long  in  the  nurfery.  If 
there  is  a probability  of  their  not  being  wanted  for 
fome  years,  they  (hould  be  allowed  near  double  that  di- 
flancc;  and  every  winter  the  ground  in  the  rows  (hould 
be  well  dug,  to  break  their  roots,  and  caufe  them  to 
put  out  frelh  fibres,  other  wife  they  will  be  in  danger  of 
being  loft  when  brought  into  the  fhrubbery  quarters. 

2.  By  layers  they  will  eafily  grow.  The  autumn  is 
the  bed  trmc  for  this  operation,  and  the  young  (hoots 
are  fit  for  the  purpofe.  The  bed  way  of  layering  them 
is  by  making  a (lit  at  the  joint ; though  they  will 
often  grow  well  by  a twill  being  only  made.  When 
the  gardener  choofcs  the  method  of  twilling  a young 
branch  for  the  layers,  he  mull  be  careful  to  twill  it 
about  a joint  fo  as  only  to  break  the  bark  ; for  if  it  is 
too  much  twitted,  it  will  die  from  that  time,  and  his 
expe&ations  wholly  vani.h.  But  if  it  be  gently  twill-  * 
cd  with  art  and  care,  it  will  at  the  twilled  parts  be 
preparing  to  ftrike  root,  and  by  the  autumn  following, 
as  well  as  thofe  layers  that  had  been  (lit,  will  have  good 
roots  ; the  ftrougeft  of  which  will  be  tit  for  planting 
where  they  are  wanted  to  remain,  whilft  the  weaker 
and  worft- rooted  layers  may  be  planted  in  the  nurfery- 
ground  like  the  iieedlings,  and  treated  accordingly. 

PHILO,  an  ancient  Greek  writer,  was  of  a noble 
family  among  the  Jews,  and  flourished  at  Alexandria 
during  the  reign  of  Caligula.  He  was  the  chief  of  an 
cmbalfy  fent  to  Rome  about  the  year  42,  to  plead  the 
caufe  of  the  Jews  againft  Apion,  who  was  fent  by  the 
Alexandrians  to  charge  them  with  neglecting  the  ho- 
nours due  to  Csefar.  Caligula,  ho.vcver,  would  not 
allow  him  to  fpcak,  and  behaved  to  him  in  fuch  a man- 
ner that  Philo  was  in  contidcrable  danger  of  lotiug  his 
life.  Others  again  tell  us  that  he  was  heard  ; bn:  that 
his  demands  were  refufed.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  *,  and  then,  Eufcliiis 
and  Jerome  inform  us,  he  became  acquainted  with  St 
Peier,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  fricndlhip.  Pho- 
tiui  adds,  that  he  became  a Christian,  and  ai  ter  war  (It, 
from  forac  motive  of  refentment,  renounced  it  Great 
part  of  this,  however,  is  uncertain,  for  few  believe  that 
St  Peter  was  at  Rome  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, if  he  ever  was  there  at  alL 

Philo  was  educated  at  Alexandria,  and  made  very 
great  progrefs  in  eloquence  and  philofophy.  After 
the  fafhiou  of  the  time,  he  cultivated,  like  many  of  his 
nation  and  faith,  the  phtlofophy  of  Plato,  whole  prio- 
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Phi'o.  cipleshe  fo  thoroughly  imbibed,  and  whofe  manner  he 
yhitocio.  fQ  wc|j  imitated,  that  it  became  a common  faying, 
^ 4 41  Aut  Plato  philonizat,  aut  Philo  platonizat."  Jofe- 

phus  fays,  he  was  a min  “eminent  on  all  accounts:" 
and  Eufcbius  deferibes  him,  “copious  in  fpcech,  rich 
in  fentiments,  and  fublimc  in  the  knowledge  of  holy 
writ"  He  was,  however,  fo  much  immcrlcd  in  phi  - 
lofophy,  paiticularly  the  Platonic,  that  he  negle&ed  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  the  rites  and  cuitoms  of  his  own 
people.  Scaliger  fays,  that  Philo  “ knew  no  more  of 
Hebrew  and  Syriac  than  a Gaul  or  a Scythian.” 
Grotius  is  of  opinion,  that  “ he  is  not  fully  to  be  de- 
pended 011,  in  what  relates  to  the  manner*  of  the  He- 
brews :"  and  Cudworth  goes  further ; for  “ though 
a Jew  by  nation  ,fays  he),  lie  was  yet  very  ignorant  of 
Jewish  cuftoms.”  Fabricius  thinks  differently  ; for 
though  he  allows  fome  inadvertencies  and  errors  of 
Philo  with  regard  to  thefe  muter*,  yet  he  docs  not 
fee  a fufheient  foundation  on  which  to  charge  fo  rllu- 
Arious  a doC’ior  of  the  iaw  with  ignorance  He  al 
lows,  however,  tint  Philo’s  paflion  for  philofophy  had 
made  him  more  than  half  a Pagan  ; for  it  Jed  him  to 
interpret  the  whole  law  and  the  prophets  upon  Plato- 
nic ideas ; and  to  admit  nothing  as  truly  interpreted 
which  was  not  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  the  aca- 
demy. Befides,  this  led  him  farther;  he  turned  every 
thing  into  allegory,  and  deduced  the  dirked  meanings 
from  the  plained  words  This  mod  pernicious  prac- 
tice Origfh,  it  is  known,  imitated,  and  expo  fed  iiimfelf 
by  it  to  the  feoffs  of  Celfus'and  of  Porphyry.  Philo’s 
writings  abound  with  high  and  mydicai,  new  and  fub 
tile,  far-fctched  and  abltra£t<d,  notions;  and  indeed 
the  dodrincs  of  Plato  and  Mofes  are  fo  promifeuoufly 
blended,  that  it'  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  aflign  to 
each  bis  principles.  There  art  certainly,  however,  in 
his  works  many  excellent  things.  '1  hough  he  is  con- 
tinually Platonifing  and  allcgorifmg  the  Scriptures, 
he  abounds  with  fine  fentiments  and  leflbns  of  morali- 
ty'; and  his  morals  are  rather  the  morals  of  a Chridian 
than  of  a Jew.  Hiftory,  together  with  his  own  wti- 
tings,  give  us  every  reafon  to  believe  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  prudence,  condancy,  and  virtue. 

His  works  were  firll  puhlifticd  in  Greek  by  Turne- 
bus  at  Paris  1552*  A Latin  tranflation  made  by  Gclc- 
nius  was  afterwards  added,  and  printed  feveral  times 
with  it.  The  Paris  edition  of  1640  in  folio  was  the 
bed  for  a whole  century  ; which  made  Cotelertus  fay, 
that  “ Philo  was  an  author  that  deferved  to  have  a bet- 
ter text  and  a better  vcrfion."  In  1742,  a handfumc 
edition  of  his  work  was  publidied  at  London  by  Dr 
Mangey  in  two  volumes  folio  ; which  is  certainly  prefer- 
able if  it  were  only  for  the  paper  and  print,  but  it  is 
not  fo  good  a oue  as  Philo  deferves. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  be  defirous  of  further  de- 
tails refpefting  this  celebrated  man ; we  refer  fuch 
therefore  to  Jofepbuj’s  / Intujuities , Euithui't  Euijiajiical 
Htjhry , St  Jerome’s  work  De  Scriptoribus  Eeeiehafi'uu% 
JFabriaut  Bibl  Grcc.  Cave  fiifl.  Liter . and  Vol.  II.  of 
Monuments  of  the  Greek  Church . 

PHILOCLES,  an  admiral  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
during  the  Pcloponncfian  war.  He  recommended  to 
his  countrymen  to  cut  off  the  right  hand  of  fuch  of 


the  enemies  as  were  taken,  that  they  might  be  ren-  PhHoc. 
dcred  unfit  for  fcrvice.  His  plan  was  adopted  by  all 
the  ten  admirals  except  one  ; but  their  expe&Ationi 
were  fruflrated,  and  inflead  of  being  conquerors  they  ’ f 
were  totally  defeated  at  iEgofpotamos  by  Ly  Cinder, 
and  Philocl<;s  was  put  to  death  with  the  rett  of  his 
colleagues. 

PHILOCTETES,  in  fabulous  hitlory,  the  fon  of 
Pzao,  was  the  faithful  companion  of  Hercules  ; who 
at  his  death  obliged  him  to  fwear  not  to  difeover  the 
place  where  bis  afheswere  interred,  and  prefented  him 
with  his  arrows  dipped  in  the  Hydra’s  Mood.  The 
Greeks  at  the  fiege  of  Troy  being  informed  Wy  aa 
oracle  that  they  could  never  take  that  city  without 
thofe  fatal  arrows,  went  to  Philo&ctes,  and  inlifted 
upon  his  difeovering  where  he  had  left  his  fricud;  when 
Philottctcs,  to  evade  the  guilt  of  perjury,  let  them 
know  where  Hercules  was  intombed,  by  damping  up- 
on the  place  : but  be  was  pumfhed  for  the  violation  of 
his  oath,  by  dropping  an  arrow  upon  that  foot ; 
which,  after  giving  him  great  agony,  was  at  length 
cured  by  Macaon.  He  was  afterwards  taken  by  Uiyf- 
fes  to  the  liege  of  Troy,  where  he  killed  Paris  with 
one  of  his  arrows 

PH  I LOLA  US,  of  Crotona,  was  a celebrated  phi- 
lofopher  of  antiquity,  of  the  fchoot  of  Pythagoras, 
to  whom  that  philofopher’s  QaLien  Verfei  have  beta 
afiribed  He  made  the  heavens  hi*  principal  object  of 
contemplation  ; and  has  been  idly  (4)  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  author  of  that  true  fy  (lem  of  the  world  which 
Copernicus  afterwards  revived.  This  made  Bulbil  Idas 
place  the  n.  me  of  Phiiotaus  at  the  head  of  two  works,  ' 
written  to  Ulullrate  and  confirm  that  fyflera. 

“ He  was  (fays  Dr  Enfield)  a difciplc  of  Archytas, 
and  flouriihed  in  the  time  of  Plato  It  was  from  him 
that  Plato  purchafcd  the  written  records  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean fydem,  contrary  to  an  exprefs  oath  taken  by 
the  focicty  of  Pythagoreans,  pledging  tlumfclves  to 
keep  fecret  the  myfteries  of  their  fed.  It  is  probable, 
that  among  thefe  books  were  the  writings  of  iimzus, 
upon  which  Plato  formed  the  dialogue  winch  bore  his 
name.  Plutarch  relates,  that  PhiloLius  was  one  of  the 
ptrfons  who  cfcaped  from  the  houfe  which  was  burned 
by  Cylon,  during  the  life  of  Pythagoras  ; but  this  ac- 
count cannot  be  correct.  Philulaus  was  contemporary 
with  Plato,  and  therefore  certainly  not  with  Pythago- 
ras. Interfering  in  affairs  of  date,  he  fell  a iacrifice 
to  political  jealoufy. 

“PhiloLaus  ticatcd  the  dodrioe  of  nature  with  great 
fubtlcty,  but  at  the  fame  time  with  great  obfeurity  ; 
referring  every  tbiag  that  exids  to  mathematical  prin- 
ciples. He  taught,  that  reafon,  improved  by  mathe- 
matical learning,  is  alone  capable  of  judging  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  things  ; that  the  whole  world  con- 
fids  of  infinite  and  finite  ; that  number  fubiitb  by  it- 
frlf,  and  is  the  chain  which  by  its  power  fudains  the 
eternal  frame  of  things  ; that  the  Monad  is  not  the 
foie  principle  of  all  things,  but  that  the  Binary  is  ne* 
ccffary  to  furnidi  materials  from  which  all  fubiequent 
numbers  may  be  produced ; that  tlut  world  is  one 
whole,  which  has  a fiery  centre,  about  which  the  ten 
ctlcdial  fpheres  revolve,  heaven,  the  fun,  the  planets, 

the 


(a)  We  fay  idly,  bcouifc  there  is  undoubted  evidence  that  Pythagoras  learned  that  fyilem  in  Egypt. 
See  Philosophy. 
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Fiiolwi  the  earth,  and  the  moon  ; that  the  fun  has  a vitreous  fumruary  of  the  do&rfnc  t>f  Phiiolaui  it  appears  pro*  Plnlabus.^ 
Airface,  whence  the  fire  diffufed  through  the  world  ii  ' * * * * * 


refle&ed,  rendering  the  mirror  from  which  it  is  re* 
flexed  vifiblc  ; that  all  things  arc  preferved  in  harmo- 
ny by  the  law  of  necrffity : and  that  the  world  is  liable 
to  deflmdion  both  by  fire  and  by  water.  From  this 


table,  that,  following  Timzus,  whofc  writings  he  pof- 
fcfTed,  he  fo  far  departed  from  the  Pythagerean  fyftem 
ai  to  conceive  two  independent  principles  in  nature, God 
and  Matter,  and  that  it  wa*  from  the  fame  fourcc  that 
Plato  derived  his  do&rine  upon  this  (object.” 


PHILOLOGY. 


Dtuaiioo  T^HILOLOGY  is  compounded  of  the  two  Greek 
JT  words  and  u^<>  and  imports  “the  dr  (ire  of 
inveftigating  the  properties  and  affections  of  words.*' 
The  fagea  of  Greece  were,  in  the  mod  ancient  times, 
denominated  *►  that  is,  wife  men.  Pythagoras  re- 
nounced this  pompous  appellation,  and  affumed  the 
more  humble  title  of  that  is,  a Inter  of  wife 

men.  J'bc  learned  Greeks  were  afterwards  called  phi- 
lofophers  ; and  in  proccfs  of  time,  in  imitation  of  this 
epithet,  the  word phihioger  was  adopted,  to  import  “a 
man  deeply  veiled  in  languages,  etymoloyy,  antiqui- 
ties, &c."  Hence  the  term  philology , which  denotes 
the  fciencc  that  we  propofe  briefly  to  difeufs  in  the 
following  article. 

Though  philology,  in  its  original  import,  denoted 
only  the  fiudy  of  words  and  language,  it  gradually  ac- 
quired a mnch  more  extenfive,  and  at  the  Came  time  a 
1 much  more  ufeful,  as  well  as  more  exacted,  fignificaticn. 

0&jf£i  ird  It  comprehended  the  jlody  of  gramnrtir,  criticifm,  cty- 
^ F^mology,  the  interpretation  of  ancient  authors,  ar.tiqut- 
tics  ; and,  in  a word,  every  thing  relating  to  ancient 
manners,  laws,  religion,  government,  language,  & c. 
In  this  enlarged  fenfc  of  the  word,  philology  becomes 
a fi  icncc  of  the  greateft  utility  ; opens  a wide  field  of 
intelleAunl  inveftigntion  ; and  indeed  calls  for  a more 
intenfe  exertion  ofinduflry,  and  multifarious  erudition, 
than  moil  of  thofc  departments  of  literature  which 
cuftom  hath  dignified  with  more  high-founding  names. 
It  is  indeed  apparent,  that,  without  the  aid  of  philo- 
logical fiudies,  it  is  itnpoflible,  upon  many  occafions, 
to  dcvclope  the  origin  ot  nations ; to  trace  their  pri- 
mary frame  and  cooftitution  ; to  difeover  their  man* 
ners,  cuftoms,  law's,  religion,  government,.  language, 
prog  re  fa  in  arts  and  arms ; or  to  learn  by  what  men 
and  what  mcafures  the  moft  celebrated  dates  of  an- 
tiquity rofe  into  grandeur  and  coniideration.  The 
fiudy  of  hiilory,  fo  eminently  ufeful  to  the  legifiator, 
the  divine,  the  military  man,  the  lawyer,  the  philofo- 
pher,  and  the  private  gentleman  who  wilhes  to  employ 
his  learned  leifurc  in  a manner  honourable  and  impro- 
ving to  himfclf,  and  ufeful  to  bis  country,  will  con- 
tribute  very  little  towards  enlightening  the  mind  with, 
out  the  aid  of  philological  refearchcs.  For  thefe  rea- 
fona  we  fhall  endeavour  to  explain  the  various  branch- 
es «f  that  ufeful  fcience  as  fully  and  as  intelligibly  as 
the  nature  of  theprefent  undertaking  will  permit 
j Molt  of  the  branches  of  philology  have  been  already 

%etof  canvafled  under  the  various  heads  of  Critic  sm,  Ety- 
kaimcle.  molocy.  Grammar,  Language,  ficc.  There  It  ill  te- 
mains  one  part,  which  has  been  either  flighJy  touched 
upon,  or  totally  omitted,  under  the  foregoing  topics  : 
we  mem,  the  nature  and  complexion  of  molt  of  the 
oriental  tongues , as  clfo  Tome  of  the  radical  dialects 
of  the  languages  of  the  weft.  As  we  would  willingly 


gratify  our  readers  of  every  defeription  to  the  utrroil 
of  our  power,  we  fhall  endeavour  in  this  place  to  com- 
municate to  them  as  much  information  upon  that  fub- 
jc£>  as  the  extent  of  our  reading,  and  the  limits  pre- 
feribed  one  fingle  article,  will  permit. 

Before  we  enter  upon  this  fubjeci,  we  obferve, 
that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  fill  our  wages  with  a 
tedious,  uninterefting,  catalogue  of  barbarous  langua- 
ges, fpoken  by  favage  and  i neon  fide  rable  tribes,  of 
which  little,  or  perhaps  nothing,  more  is  known 
th  -n  barely  their  names.  Suth  an  enumeration  would 
fwcll  the  article  without  communicating  one  fingle  new 
idea  to  the  reader’s  antecedent  ftock.  We  (hall  there* 
fore  confine  our  inquiries  to  fuch  languages  as  have 
been  ufed  by  confide! able  flates  and  focietics,  and 
which  of  confcqucncc  have  acquired  a high  degree  of 
celebrity  in  the  regions  of  the  cad.  4 

What  was  the  antediluvian  language,  or  whether  it  Variety  of 
was  divided  into  a variety  of  dialects  as  at  this  day,  dialed#  be- 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  rules  of  analogy  ; and^* 
thefe  will  lead  us  to  believe,  that  whatever  might  have  ' 
been  the  primitive  language  of  mankind,  if  human 
nature  W3S  then  conftituted  as  it  is  at  prefent,  a great 
variety  of  dialects  muA  of  necefiity  have  fprung  up 
in  the  fpace  of  near  aoco  years.  If  we  adept  the  Mo- 
faic  account  of  the  antediluvian  events,  we  mult  admit 
that  the  dtftendanis  of  Cain  for  fomc  ages  lived  fc* 
para  ted  from  thofe  of  Seth.  Their  maimer  of  life, 
their  religious  ceremonies,  their  laws,  their  form  of 
government,  were  probably  different,  and  thefe  cir- 
c 11m fiances  would  of  courfc  produce  a variety  in  their 
language.  The  pofierity  of  Cain  were  an  inventive 
race.  They  found  out  the  art  of  metallurgy,  roufic, 
and  fomc  think  of  weaving ; and  in  all  probability 
many  other  articles  conducive  to  the  tafe  and  accommo- 
dation of  life  were  the  produce  of  their  ingenuity. 

A people  of  this  chara&cr  mull  have  paid  no  fimtU  re-  5 
gard  to  their  words  and  modes  of  expreflion.  Whert-^P^dally 
ever.mnlic  is  cultivated,  language  will  naturally  be 
proved  and  refined.  W^cn  new  inventions  arc  intro- 
duced,  a new  race  of  sgHf  and  phrafcs'uf  neceflity 
fpring  up,  correfpondin£ to  the  recent  (lock  of  ideas 
to  be  intimated.  Bcfidcs,  among  an  inventive  race  of 
people,  new  vocables  would  be  continually  fabricated, 
in  order  to  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  the  primitive 
language,  which  was  probably  fcanty  in  words,  and 
its  phrafeoibgy  tfnpolifiicd.  The  Cainites,  then,  among 
their  other  improvements,  cannot  well  be  fuppofed  to 
have  neglc&cd  the  cultivation  of  language. 

Many  conjedurcs  have  been  hazarded  both  by  an- 
cient and  modern  authors  with  tefpefi  to  the  origin  of 
writing;  an  art  neatly  connected  with  that  of  (peaking. 
According  to  Pliny*,  “ the  Aflyrian  letters  bad  « .•  tfot.liflt 
ways  cxiftcd  ; fomc  imagined  that  letter!  bad  been  ia*l,b  T 
3 •Ytmed1*?18- 
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Hiftory  »f  rented  by  the  Egyptian  Mercury  ; others  afcribedthe 
* - honour  of  the  invention  to  the  Syrians/*  The  truth 

Ori  m of  ^eemB  to  *1C»  l^at  ^ctt*r8  an  antediluvian  invention* 
y rising,  preferved  among  the  Chaldeans  or  A Syrians,  who 
v erc  the  immediate  defendants  of  Noah,  and  inhabi- 
ted thofc  very  regions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
the  at  It.  reftf-d,  and  where  th'.t  patriarch  afterwards 
hved  his  rdidtnce.  This  cir<.  urn  dance,  we  think,  af 
fords  a ltrong  prcfumptiin  that  the  ufc  of  letters  was 
known  before  the  deluge,  and  tianfmitted  to  the  Af- 
fyrians  and  Chaldeans  by  No  -h  their  progenitor,  or 
at  leaf!  hy  their  immediate  ancrllo'S  of  his  family.  If, 
tlien,  the  art  of  writing  was  nn  antediluvian  invention, 
we  think  that  in  all  probability  it  originated  among 
• the  pollerity  of  Cain. 

The  defendants  of  Seth,  according  to  the  oriental 
tradition,  •fccrc  chiefly  addicted  to  agriculture  and 
tending  of  ca.tle.  They  devoted  a great  part  of  their 
lime  to  the  cxocifc?  of  piety  and  devotion.  From  this 
circumfluntc  they  came  to  be  diitinguifhcd  by  the  title 
of  the  (a)  funs  of  God.  According  to  this  defeription, 
the  Sethitcs  were  a finaple  (b),  unimproved  race  of 
people  till  they  mingled  with  the  race  of  Cain;  after 
which  period  they  at  once  adopted  the  improvements 
and  the  vices  of  that  waked  family. 

It  is  not,  however,  probable,  that  ail  the  defeen- 
danti  of  Seth,  without  exception,  mingled  with  the 
Cainitci.  That  family  of  which  Noah  was  drfeended 
bad  not  incorporated  with  the  race  of  Cain:  it  was, 
according  to  the  facred  hillorian,  lineally  defended 
firm  Seth,  ami  had  preferved  the  wor.'hip  of  the  true 
God,  when,  it  is  probiblc,  the  gitateft  pirt  of  man- 
kind had  apoflatifed  and  become  idolaters  (c).  Along 
with  the  true  religion,  the  progenitors  of  Noah  had 
preferved  that  Jimplicity  of  manners  and  equability  of 
chara&er  which  had  dillinguithed.  their  icmote  an- 
ceftorr.  Agriculture  and  rearing  tattle  had  been  their 
favourite  occupations.  Accoidingly  we  find,  that  the 
patriarch  Noah,  immediately  “ after  the  deluge/*  be- 
came a hufbuuhnan,  ar.d  “planted  a vineyard.’*  The 
chofen  patrurch«,whodcubtlcfs  imitated  tbiir  pious  an- 
ceftom,  were  fhepherds,  and  employed  in  rearing  and 
tending  cattle.  Indeed  there  are  llrong  preemptions 
that  the  Chaldeans,  A (Tyrian*,  Syrians,  Canaanites, 
arid  Arabian*,  in  the  earlicll  ages  followed  the  fame 
profeflion- 

From  this  deduction,  wc  imagine  it  is  at  Icart  pro- 
bable, that  the  anceftor*  of  Noah  perfitled  in  the  ob- 
fervaucc  of  the  fame  fimplicity  of  manners  which  had 


L O G V. 

been  handed  down  from  Adam  to  Seth,  and  from  hiaU”{<np 
to  Enoch,  Metbufelah,  Lamcch,  and  from  this  Lft  to  "'mi 
Noah.  According  both  to  feripture  and  tradition, 
innovations  were  the  province  of  the  Cainites,  while 
the  defendants  of  Seth  adhered  to  the  primitive  and 
truiv  patriarchal  inftitution*.  , 

If  thefe  premif.-s  arc  allowed  the  merit  of  probabi’The4rigi» 
lit y,  wc  may  juftly  infer  that  the  language  of  Noah, ^dUa. 
whatever  it  was,  differed  very  little  from  that  of 
dam  (d);  anJ  that  if  .it  is  pofliblc  to  a (certain  the 
langungc  of  the  former,  that  of  the  tatter  will  offrorowLA 
couifc  be  difeovered.  We  fhall  then  proceed  to  throw  N«*h 
together  a few  observations  relating  to  the  language^**11*- 
of  Noah,  and  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  thrmfclves. 

Wc  believe  it  will  be  fuperfluous  to  iu^geft,  that  our 
intention  in  the  courfc  of  this  deduction,  is,  if  pof- 
ft  birr,  to  trace  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue  ; and  to  try  to  difeover  whether  that  language, 
or  any  of  its  lifter  dtale&t,  may  claim  the  honour  of 
being  the  original  language  of  mankind. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  dialed  of  Noah  and 
his  family,  that  fame  dialed,  according  to  the  Mofaic 
account,  muft  hare  obtained,  without  any  alteration, 
till  the  era  of  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel. — 

Upon  this  occafion  a dreadful  convulfion  took  place: 
the  language  of  mankind  was  confounded,  and  men 
were  featured  abroad  upon  lbs  face  of  ail  the  earth . g 

How  far  this  catallrophe  (i)  ex  tended,  is  nat  theC»  f<fr* 
bufinefs  of  tbe^prefent  inquiry  to  determine.  One lC  . 
thing  is  certain  *be yon  1 all  controverfy,  namely, 
the  languages  of  all  the  nations  which  fettled  near  the 
centre  of  population  were  but  (lightly  affedted  by  its 
influence.  A very  judicious  writer  has  obferved  *,  that  • Strtk. 
3000  years  after,  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  ex- 
hibited a very  llrong  refcmblance  of  cognation,  41  in 
their  language,  manner  of  living,  and  the  lineaments  of 
their  bodies.  At  the  fame  time  he  obferves,  that  the 
refcmbtance  in  all  thofe  particulars  was  moll  remark- 
able among  the  inhabitants  of  Mefopotamia.:*  This 
observation,  with  rcfpecl  to  hnguage,  will,  wc  doubt 
not,  be  vouched  by  every  one  of  our  readers  who  Has 
acquired  even  a faperfi.ial  knowledge  of  the  languages 
current  in  thofe  quartern,  at  a very  early  period. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  languages  of  {he  Arme- 
nians, Syrians,  Aflyrians,  Arabians,  and  probably  of 
the  Chanianim,  did  not  fuffer  materially  by  the  cor* 
fufion  of  tongues.  This  observation  may,  we  ima- 
gine, be  extended  to  many  of  the  diak&s  (r)  fpoken 
by  the  people  who  fctlkd  in  thofe  countries  not  far  di* 

(last 


(a)  From  this  paffage  ((Jen.  ch.  vi.  ver.  2.)  mifunderftood,  originated  the  abfurd  idea  of  the  connexion 
between  angets  and  mortal  women.  See  Jefejth.  Ant'iq . Jud.  I.  1 cap.  4.  See  Eufeb.  Chron.  lib.  1.  All  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  aim  oft  without  exception,  adopted  this  foolifh  notion.  See  alfo  Philo,  fud.  p.  198.  ed. 
Turn,  Paris  15 52. 

(a)  The  oricotals,  however,  affirm  that  Seth,  whom  they  call  Edrit , was  the  inventor  of  aftronomy. 

(c)  Wc  think  it  highly  probable  that  idolatry  was  tftabliified  before  the  flood  ; becaufe  it  prevailed  almoft 
immediately  after  that  cataftrophe.  See  Poi-ytmkism. 

(d)  For  the  firft  language  communicated  to  Adam,  fee  the  article  on  Language  j aJfo  ShenckftrtPe  ConneQ. 
VoL  I.  L xa.  p.  III.  et/eq. 

(t)  Jofephus  and  the  fathers  of  the  church  tell  us,  that  the  number  of  languages  produced  by  the  coafu- 
finn  of  tongues  was  72  ; but  this  is  a mere  rabbinical  legend. 

(f ) The  languages  of  the  Medes,  Pcrftans,  Phmnicians,  and  Egyptians,  very  much  refembled  each  other  in 
their  original  complexion  ; and  all  had  a llrong  affinity  to  the  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Syriac,  kc.  See  Walton’s 

Pro  leg.  f 
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ha#  Gentile  writer?,  was  called  E'vir.a'u, 


fi*c3  the  original  feat  of  mankind  after  the  deluge. 
The  inference  then  is,  that  if  Noah  and  his  family 
fpoke  the  original  language  of  Adtun,  as  they  moft 
pro  abljr  did,  the  judgment  which  affe&cd  the  confu- 
fioo  of  tongue#  did  not  produi  e any  conliderable  al- 
teration in  the  language  of  fuch  of  the  defer  ndints 
of  Noah  a*  (ettlcit  near  the  region  where  that  pa 
triar.h  bad  fixed  hit  rcfidcnce  after  he  quilled  the 
ark. 

But  fuppofing  the  change#  of  language  produced 
tfmu*v#b_  the  otaftrophe  at  the  building  of  the  tower  as 
ffS  SLcoofiderahle  as  hi 


Above  him,  on  lMgL*$» 


OoJf  » P*rt 
d aaakr 4 


the  fame  fiver,  Ly  the  demefne  of  Afhur  on  the  we* 
ftern  fide,  Id  like  manner,  noon  the  fame  river,  above 
him  was  fituated  Aram,  who  pofTrfied  the  country  of 
Aramca;  and  oppofiie  to  him  was  Arphaxad,  or  Ai« 
baces  cr  Arhaches,  and  his  country  was  denomina- 
ted jlrphaekffii.  Lud,  as  fame  think,  fettled  in  Ly- 
dia, among  the  fons  of  Japhct ; hut  thin  opinion  feem« 
to  be  without  founJation  ;h).  Here,  then,  there  is 
difperfion,  but  fuch  as  mull  have  originated  from  the 
nature  o?  the  thing.  The  four,  or  rather  the  five,  bro- 


thcis,  all  fettled  contiguous,  without  being  fcattered 
his  ever  been  imagined,  it  doe#  not,  abroad  upon  the  fate  of  the  ubole  earth,  Befide#,  there 


after  all,  appear  certain  that  all  mankind  without  ex-  wa*  no  confufion  of  language  among  thefe  tribe#  : 


ception  were  engaged  in  this  impious  projcdl.  If  this 
af!irrt:oo  fhould  be  well  founded,  the  confluence  will 
be,  th  t there  wa#  a chofen  race  who  did  not  engage 
in  that  enterprife.  If  there  was  fuch  a fi.mily,  fo- 
ctety,  or  body  of  men,  it  will  follow,  that  this  family 


they  continued  to  ufe  one  and  the  fame  hp  through 
many  fucceedinggeneratiom.  lf 

From  thefe  circumltancca,  it  appears  that  the  po  The  !ao- 
ftcrity  of  Shcra  were  not  involved  in  the  guilt  of  the 
builder#  of  the  tower,  and  of  caafrquence  did  not  un-^  l4nJ 

J .L.'  If  * _ *L.  . ICTVe-O  in 


(ociety,  flee.  retained  the  language  of  it#  great  nnceflor  dergo  their  punifhment.  If,  then,  the  language  ofthc  fami- 


|C«. 

k*j. 


without  change  or  variation.  That  fuch  a family  did 
actually  exift,  i#  highly  probable,  lot  the  following 
realms : 

1.  We  think  there  ?#  reafon  to  fcebeve,  that  Ham, 
upon  the  heavy  curfe  denounced  upon  him  by  his  fa- 
ther  J,  retired  from  his  brethren,  and  fixed  his  re- 
sidence elfewbrre.  Accordingly,  we  find  hi#  defen- 
dant# fcattered  far  and  wide,  at  a very  great  diftance 
from  the  Gordycean  mountains,  where  the  ark  is  ge- 
nerally fuppofed  to  have  refted  immediately  after  the 
flood.  Some  of  them  w'e  tin  ! in  Chaldea,  other#  in 
Arabia  Felix,  others  in  Ethiopia  (c),  other#  in  Ca- 
naan, snd  others  in  Egypt ; and,  finally,  multitudes 
Centered  over  all  the  co»fl  of  Africa.  Between  ihofe 
countries  were  planted  many  colonies  of  Shemites,  in 
Elam,  A Syria.  Syria,  Arabia,  Arc.  We  find,  at  the 


the  Shemites  wa#  not  confounded  upon  the  ereflion  :y  of  Shem, 
of  the  tower,  the  preemption  is,  that  they  retained 
the  language  of  Noah,  which,  in  all  probability,  was 
that  of  Adam  Some  dialedUcnl  differences  would  in 
procef#  of  time  creep  in,  but  the  radical  iabric  of  the 
huguage  woui  i remain  unaltered 

3.  The  poiletity  of  Shem  appear  in  general  to  have 
cultivated  the  pailonl  life.  They  imitated  the  llylc 
of  living  adopted  by  the  antcdduvi,.i*  poftcrity  of 
Snh.  No  fooncr  had  Noah  defended  from  the  ark, 
th*n  he  became  tjh  hj  Adamah%  a man  of  the  earth  ; 
that  is,  a hufbandman,  and  planted  a viney'rd.  We 
find  that  fome  ages  after,  Laban  the  Syrian  had  flocks 
and  herds;  and  that  the  chief  wealth  of  the  pitri- 
arch  Abraham  and  his  children  confided  in  their 
flocks  and  herds.  Even  hi#  Gentile  defendants,  the 


fame  time,  the  defendants  of  Shem  and  J :phcth  fet-  . Ifhniaclites  and  Midianttes,  feetn  to  have  followed  the 
tied,  in  a great  degree,  contiguous  to  each  other.  This  fame  occupation.  But  people  of  this  profcfljon  are 
difperfion  of  the  H finite#,  irregular  at  it  is,  can  feldom  given  to  changes  : their  want#  are  few,  and  of 
fcarce,  we  think,  have  been  accidental ; it  mull  have  confequence  they  are  under  few  or  no  temptations  to 
betn  owing  to  fome  uncommon  caufe,  and  none  feerna  deviate  from  the  beaten  track.  This  circumflance  ren- 


Biore  prolmble  than  that  affigned  above,  lf,  then, 
the  dcTcendant#  of  Ham  feparated  early,  and  took  dif- 
ferent mufv,  as  from  their  poflerior  fituatior.#  it  ap- 
pear# they  did,  they  could  not  all  be  prelent  at  the 
building  of  the  lower. 

a.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  defendants  of  Shem 

utJTle.  were  engaged  in  this  undertaking,  fince  wc  find  that  left  tl.e  focicty  of  his  other  brothers,  and  emigrated 
teiica  they  were  not  frattered  abroad  uf-on  the  faee  of  a/1  the  elfcwbtre,  as  Cain  had  done  in  the  antediluvian  world. 
liLtm.  w9ij.  The  children  of  Shertt  were  ||  Elam,  Afhur,  There  ie  a tradition  fiill  current  in  the  Eill,  and  which 
!'£*?  *•  Arphaxad,  I.u  \ and  Aram.  Elam  fettled  near  the 
r ***  mouth  of  the  liver  TIi 


Bit tr.U 


ders  it  probable,  that  the  language  of  Noah,  the  fame 
with  that  of  Adam,  wa#  preferred  with  little  varia-  is 
tier  among  the  dcfccmlants  of  Arphaxad  down  to  A.  down  to* 
braham  Abraham. 

Wc  have  obferved  above,  that  Ham.  upon  the  curfe 
•denounced  againft  him  by  hi#  father,  vety  probably 


rigrii,  in  the  country  which,  by 


wa#  adopted  by  many  of  the  Chriflian  fathers  ( i),  that 
Noah,  in  the  930th  year  of  hi#  life,  by  divine  appoint- 
4 ment. 


Proleg,  i Gale’#  Court  of  the  Gent.  vol.  I.  1.  1.  ch.  II.  page  70.  et  feq . ; Boch.  Pha/ts  and  Chanaaa  paff.  To 
thefe  we  m»y  add  the  Greek  language,  as  will  appear  more  fully  below. 

- (g)  Jofcpbus  informs  us,  that  all  the  nation#  of  Afia  called  the  Ethiopian#  Ctfbim,  1.  ».  cap.  7. 

(h)  '1  he  ancient  name  of  Lydia  w*i  See  Strabo  Ca/iub.  1.  13.  pige  {86.  chap.  7.  Rhod.  577, 

The  Lydians  were  celebrated  for  inventing  games;  on  which  account  they  were  ni  knatnel  by  the  A£olia?X 
Greek#  Lyd*  or  laedt,  from  the  Hebrew  word#  /utzt  ludere,  il/udere,  dtridere.  Wc  find  (Ezck.  chap, 

xxvii.  ver.  10.)  the  men  o‘  Elam  and  the  men  of  Lud  joined  in  the  defence  of  Tyre;  which  feems  to 
intimate,  that  the  Elimite#  and  Ludim  were- neighbours.  If  thia  wa#  adually  the  cafe,  then  Lud  fettled  in 
the  fame  quarter  with  his  brother#. 

(1)  Eptph.  vol.  i.  pag.  5.  ibid,  pag.  709.  where  our  learned  readers  will  obferve  fome  palpable  error#  about 
Rhiaocorura,  flee.  Euleb,  Citron . pag.  10,  Syuceilus,  pag.  89.  Cedrenua,  Chron.  Pafch,  &c. 
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t»f  meat,  did,  in  the  troll  formal  manner,  divide  the 
1_  ' whole  terraqueous  globe  amo  ng  ht$  three  Tons,  obli- 
ging them  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  ftand  by 
the  deciOnn.  I'pon  this  happened  a migration  at  the 
birth  of  Peleg.  th  t is,  about  three  centuries  after  the 
flood.  It  is  affirmed,  that  Nimrod  the  arch- rebel  difre- 
g.irdtd  this  partition,  and  en  reached  upon  the  ter- 
ritory of  Afliur,  which  occaiioncd  the  firft  war  after 
the  flood. 

The  Greeks  had  acquired  fome  idea  of  this  parti- 
tion, whirh  they  fuppofed  to  have  been  between  Ju- 
) Cstymatl.  t>\ier  X*  Neptune,  and  Pluto.  Plato  feems  to  have 
/A»-  heard  of  it  (a)  : “ For  (fays  he)  the  gads  of  old  ob- 
I £ m^Jiia>* 1 ta  i oed  the  dominion  of  the  wheje  earth,  according  to 
their  ditferent  allotment*.  This  veu  effctlccJ  without 
any  contention,  for  they  took  poffiflion  of  their  fcvc- 
ral  provinces  in  a fair  and  amicable  way,  by  lot." 
§ Ant.  7^,Jofephu.$,  in  his  account  of  the  difperfion  of  mankind, 
Lt.  i.  c.  j.  plainly  infiwuatc*  a divine  drftination  ; and  Piiilo  Ju- 
<!cus(l)  was  of  the  fame  opinion  before  him. 

In  confcq'iejK-e  of  this  arrangement,  the  Tons  of 
Shcm  poflefTcd  tbcmftlvcs  of  the  countries  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  pages : the  pofltrity  of  Japhct  had 
fpread  thcmfelves  towards  the  north  and  weft  ; but  the 
Hamites,  who  ha!  frparaccd  from  their  brethren  in 
confequcncc  of  the  curfe,  riot  choollng  to  retire  to 
their  quarters,  which  were  indeed  very  diftaut  from 
the  place  where  the  ark  refted,  feixed  upon  the  land 
of  Canaan  (m).  Perhaps,  too,  it  might  be  fuugeftcd 
by  fomc  malicious  fpirits,  that  the  agtef  patriarch  was 
dealing  partially,  when  he  pffigned  Ham  and  his  po- 
ftcri'.y  a quaiter  of  the  world  to  inhabit  not  only  re- 
mote from  the  centre  of  popi'l.uion,  but  likewife  fe- 
quel^red  from  the  reft  of  mankind  (x). 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  children  of  Ham  removed 
eaftwjrd,  and  at  length  defeending  from  the  Cardu- 
chean  or  Gordyxan  mountains,  directed  their  courfe 
weilward,  and  arrived  at  the  plains  of  Shinar,  which 
had  been  poflefled  by  the  Afhurim  ever  fmcc  the  era 
of  the  firft  migration  at  the  birth  of  Peleg.  The  fa- 
crcd  hiftorian  informs  us,  that  the  whole  earth  “ waa 
of  one  language  and  of  one  fpecch  ;**  that  in  jour- 
tieying  from  the  call,  they  lighted  upon  the  plain  of 
Shinar,  and  dwelt  there,  in  this  pafTagc  we  had  no 
particular  people  fpccificd  ; but  as  wc  find  Nimrod, 


LOGY. 

ne  cf  the  defendants  of  Ham,  fettled  in  that  conn. 
try,  we  are  fure  th’t  they  were  the  offspring  of  that  — »“— * 
patriarch.  It  would  not,  we  think,  be  cafv  to  afligu 
a icafon  how  one  branch  of  the  family  of  Ham  came 
to  plant  itfclf  in  the  midft  of  the  Tons  of  Shem  by  any 
other  means  but  by  violence. 

It  is  indeed  generally  fuppofed,  that  Nimrod,  at 
the  head  </  a body  of  the  children  of  Ham,  made  war 
upon  Alhur,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  country  of  Shi-  ij 
nar  ; and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  tint  kingdom,  TV  ran? 
the  beginning  of  which  was  Babel : that  this  chief,  .!^*1 
fupported  ly  all  the  Cufhitci,  and  a great  number  of  ,£^2. 
apoitaus  from  the  famiijrof  Shcm  and  Japhet  who,ir*tid 
had  joined  him,  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  divine  ordi-  Ham.  t 
nance  by  the  mouth  of  Noah,  with  refpedt  to  the  par- 
tition of  the  earth  ; and  that  he  and  his  adherents 
were  the  people  who  crc&cd  the  celebrated  tower,  in 
confequenee  of  a refutation  which  they  had  formed  to 
keep  together,  without  repairing  to  the  qu-rters  af- 
figncd  them  by  the  determination  of  Heaven.  This 
was  the  crime  which  brought  down  the  judgment  of 
the  Almighty  upon  them,  by  which  they  were  feat- 
tered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth.  The  main 
body  of  the  children  of  Shem  and  Japhet  were  not 
engaged  in  this  impious  undertaking  ; their  language, 
therefore,  was  not  confounded,  nor  were  they  them- 
felvcs  featured  abroad.  Their  habitations  were  con- 
tiguous ; ihofc  of  the  Shemiteg  towards  the  centre  of 
Afia  ; the  dwcllisgs  of  Japhet  were  extended  towards 
the  north  and  north-weft  ; and  the  languages  of  both 
tbefe  families  continued  for  taany  ages  without  the 
lead  variation,  except  what  time,  climate,  laws,  reli- 
gion, new  inventions,  arts,  fciences,  and  commerce, 

5cc.  will  produce  in  every  tongue  in  a fucceffion  of 
years. 

The  general  opinion  then  was,  that  none  but  the 
progeny  of  Ham  and  their  aflociates  were  prefent  at 
the  building  of  the  tower,  and  that  they  only  f offered 
by  the  judgment  (o)  confequent  upon  that  attempt. 

There  are  even  among  the  Pagans  fome  allufions  to 
the  diviiton  of  the  world  among  the  three  fon*  of 
Noah.  Many  of  the  learned  have  imagined  that  this 
patriarch  was  Saturn ; and  that  his  three  .fons  were 
Jupiter , Neptune,  and  Pluto,  as  has  been  obferved 
above. 

Bero- 


(x)  Critias,  vol.  3.  pag.  109.  Serr.  ApolloJoru*  mentions  a time  when  the  gods  refpe&ively  felc&ed  par- 
ticular cities  and  regions,  which  they  were  to  take  under  their  peculiar  protection. 

(l)  L.  10.  p.  236.  Turn.  Paris  I J>2.  Wc  have  a-  plain  allufion  to  this  diftribution  (Deut.  ch.  xxxii. 
vet.  7.)  “ When  the  moft  High  divided  to  the  nations  their  inheritance,  when  he  feparated  the  Tons  of  A- 
dam,  he  fets  the  bounds  of  the  people,  according  to  the  number  of  the  children  of  Ifracl ; for  the  Lord's  por- 
tion is  his  people  ; Jacob  Is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance."  From  this  pafTagc  it  appears,  that  the  whole  was 
arranged  by  the  appointment  of  God,  and  that  the  land  of  Canaan  was  exprefsly  referved  for  the  children 
of  Ifracl.  St  Paul,  Ads  ch.  xvii.  ver.  2 6.  fpcaks  of  this  divine  arrangement,  “ God  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth  ; and  determiued  the  bounds  of  their  ha- 
bitation." 

(m)  The  ark.  according  to  the  moft  probable  accounts,  refted  upon  mount  Ararat  in  Armenia. 

(«)  We  think  it  is  by  no  mean*  improbable  that  Noah,  well  knowing  the  wickednefs  of  .the  family  of 
Ham,  and  efpecially  their  inclination  to  the  idolatry  of  the  antediluvians,  might  actually  intend  to  feparate 
them  from  the  reft  of  mankind.  4 

(o)  Some  learned  men  have  imagined  that  this  confuGon  of  language,  which  the  Hebrew  calls  of  Lip,  was 
only  a temporary  failure  of  pronunciation,  which  was  afterwards  removed.  This  they  are  led  to  conclude, 
from  the  agreement  of  the  languages  of  thefe  people  in  after  times. 
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WAotyof  Berofus*,  in  bis  hiftory  of  the  Babylonians,  in- 
forms  u*.  that  Noah,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Baris  or 
Laban,  where  the  ark  relied,  gave  his  children  their 
w/"'  Jail  inftruAtons,  and  then  vanimed  out  of  fight.  It  is 
now  generally  believed  that  the  Xitbrufus  of  Berofus 
f F.M.  was  Noah.  Eupokmutf,  another  Heathen  writer, 
‘yrrfi,  iv.  tell*  ujt  *»  that  the  city  Babel  was  firft  founded,  and 
‘ **  afterwards  the  celebrated  tower  \ both  which  were  buflt 
by  feme  of  thofc  people  who  efcaped  the  deluge.  They 
were  the  fame  with  thofe  who  in  after  times  were  ex- 
hibited under  the  name  of  gianft.  The  tower  was 
at  length  ruined  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  and 
thofc  gianta  were  feattered  over  the  whole  earth/* 
This  quotation  plainly  intimates,  that  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  author,  only  the  raically  mob  of  the 
Hamitcs,  and  their  apoftate  affociates,  were  engaged  in 
this  daring  enterprise. 

Indeed  it  can  never  be  fuppofed  that  Shetn,  if  he 
was  alive  at  that  period,  as  he  certainly  was,  would 
co-operate  in  fuch  an  abfurd  and  impious  undertaking. 
That  devout  patriarch,  we  think,  would  rather  em- 
ploy his  influence  and  authority  to  divert  bis  defend- 
ants from  an  attempt  which  he  knew  was  undertaken 
in  contradiction  to  an  exprefs  ordinance  oi  Heaven  : 
and  it  is  furely  very  little  probable  that  Elam,  Aihur, 
Arphaxad,  and  Aram,  would  join  tint  impious  con- 
federacy, in  opposition  to  the  rcmontlranccs  of  their 
father. 

The  building  of  the  tower,  according  to  the  molt 
probable  chronology,  was  undertaken  at  a period  fo 
late,  that  all  mankind  could  not  poffibly  have  concur- 
red in  the  enterprise. 

Many  of  the  father*  were  of  opinion,  that  Noah 
fettled  in  Armenia,  the  country  where  the  ark  refted ; 
and  that  bia  defendants  did  not  leave  that  region  for 
five  generation*  J,  during  the  fpace  of  6jp  years.  By 
this  period  the  human  race  mu  ft  have  bced  fo  amazing- 
ly multiplied,  that  the  plaint  of  Shinar  could  not  have 
contained  them.  According  to  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch, and  the  Septuagiiu  verfion,  Pekg  was  bom 
m the  134th  year  of  hit  father  Eber.  Even  admitting 
the  vulgar  opinion,  that  the  tower  was  begun  to  be 
built,  and  the  difperfion  confequcnt  upon  that  event 
to  have  taken  place  at  this  era,  the  human  race  would 
have  been  by  much  too  numerous  to  have  univcrfally 
concurred  in  one  defign. 

From  thefe  circuro fiances,  we  hope  it  appears  that 
the  whole  mafs  of  mankind  was  not  engaged  in  build- 
ing the  tower ; that  the  language  of  all  the  human 
race  was  not  confounded  upon  that  occafion ; and  that 
the  difperfion  reached  only  to  a combination  of  Ha- 
mites,  and  of  the  mod  profligate  part  of  the  two 
other  families,  who  had  joined  their  wicked  confede- 
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We  have  purfued  this  argument  to  confidcrable  Language. 
length,  beesufe  fome  have  inferred,  from  the  differ-' ' w 
ence  in  languages  exifting  at  this  day,  that  mankind  yj^4^ 
cannot  have  fprong  from  two  individuals ; becaufe,thc  original 
from  the  connexion  ftill  exifting  among  languages, 
fome  have  been  bold  enough  to  queftion  the  fad, 
though  plainly  recorded  in  facred  hillory  ; and  laftly,^ 
becaufe  we  imagine  that  fome  of  onr  readers,  who  do  lies, 
not  pretend  to  perufc  the  writingsof  the  learned,  may 
be  gratified  by  feeing  the  various  opinions  rcfpeAing 
the  confnfion  oPtongues,  and  the  difperfion  of  man- 
kind, collected  into  one  mafs,  equally  brief,  we  hope, 
and  intelligible  : and  this  view  of  thefe  opinions,  with 
the  foundations  on  which  they  refpe&ively  reft,  we 
think  may  fuffice  to  prove,  that  the  language  of  Noah 
was  for  fome  ages  preferred  tmmixed  among  the  de- 
scendants of  both  Shem  and  Japhet. 

To  gratify  ftill  farther  fuch  of  our  curious  readers 
as  may  not  have  accefs  to  more  ample  information, 
wc  Ault  in  this  place  exhibit  a brief  detail  of  the  cir-  . 
cumftancef  which  attended  this  fatal  attempt.  The 
people  engaged  in  it  have  been  held  up  as  a profligate 
race.  The  Almighty  himfelf  denominates  thenf  “ the 
children  of  men,”  which  m the  very  appellation  by 
which  the  antediluvian  Tinners  were  characterized  j 
tie  font  of  God  fame  the  daughters  of  wen,  See,  Their 
defign  in  railing  this  edifice  was  “ to  malt  them  a nan or, 
and  to  jrrnxnt  tbnr  being  feattered  abroad  ufon  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth  * /*  • Oen. 

Whatever  resolution  the  reft  of  mankind  might c^aP‘  ** 
take,  they  had  determined  to  maintain  themfcUc*  on 
that  fpoc.  The  tower  was  intended  ns  a centre  of 
union,  and  perhaps  as  a fortrefs  of  defence.  Such  a 
ftupendous  fabric,  they  imagined,  would  immortalize 
their  memory,  and  tranfmit  the  name  of  their  confe- 
deracy with  eclat  (a)  to  future  ages.  This  defign 
plainly  intimates,  that  there  was  only  a party  con- 
cerned in  the  undertaking,  fince,  had  all  mankind  been 
engaged  in  it,  the  purpofe  would  have  been  fooliflt 
and  futile.  Again,,  they  intended,  by  making  them- 
fclvea  a name,  to  prevent  their  being  feattered  abroad 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  was  an  aA  of  re- 
bellion in  direft  contradi&ion  to  the  divine  appoint- 
ment, which  conflicted  their  crime,  and  brought 
down  the  judgment  of  Hcaveh  upon  their  guilty 
heads.  The  confcquence  of  the  confufion  of  languages 
was,  that  the  projeAors  left  off  to  build  (qJi  and 
were  n&ually  feattered  abroad,  contrary  to  their  in- 
tention. 

Abydenos,  in  his  Affyrian  annals,  records,  that  the*PagIn  tra. 
(r)  44  tower  was  carried  up  to  heaven  ; but  that  the duion  con- 
gods  ruined  it  by  ftorms  and  whirlwinds,  and  ovcr-CCTIun*  *h* 
threw  it  upon  the  heads  of  thofc  who  were  employed 
in  the  work,*  and  that  the  ruins  of  it  were  called  Ba - * 

• 3 by  Ion. 


(f  ) Many  fooliftr  and  abfurd  notions  hare  been  entertained  concerning  this  ftni&urtr.  Some  hate  imagined 
that  they  meant  to  take  fhelter  the**  in  cafe  of  a fccond  deluge ; others,  that  it  was  intended  for  idolatrous 
purpofe*  ; others,  that  it  was  to  be  employed  a*  an  obfttvatory.  It*  dimrafions  have  likewife  been  moil 
extravagantly  magnified.  Indeed  Strabo,  1.  16.  mentions  a tower  of  immenfe  fize  remaining  at  Babylon  ih 
Iris  time,  the  dimeofions  of  which  were  a ftadium  every  way.  This,  however,  feems  to  have  been  the  remains 
wf  the  temple  of  Bel  or  Bclus. 

(O  Fo*  * defeription  of  the  tower,  fee  the  article  Babel. 

(a)  See  the  Greek  original  of  this  quotation,  F.ufcb,  Chron.  lib.  I.  page  rt|. 
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Hirtory  nf  Before  this  there  was  but  one  language  fubfift- 

V_L  v inj x among  men  : but  now  there  arofe  a ma- 

nifold fpeech  ; and  he  adds,  that  a war  foon  after  broke 
out  Ixtween  (a)  Titan  and  Cronus  *'  (T)Tbe  Sybillinc 
oracles  give  much  the  fame  account  of  this  early  and 
imporcant  tranfa&ion. 

• PI  Hip.  ti  Juftin  • informs  us,  that  the  Phoenicians  who  built 

lib  it.  Tyre  wer-  driven  from  Aflyria  byan  earthquake.  Thcfe 
Phoenicians  were  thedefcendant*  of  Mtzrsim  theyoung- 
eft  fon  of  Ham  j am!  were,  wc  think,  confederates  in 
building  the  tower,  and  were  driven  away  by  the  ca- 
taftrophe  that  enftied.  Many  other  allufions  to  the 
difperfion  of  this  branch  of  the  family  occur  in  Pa- 
gan authors,  which  the  limits  to  be  oblerved  in  an  in- 
quiry of  this  nature  oblige  us  to  omit.  Upon  the 
whole,  we  think  it  probable  that  the  country  of  Shi* 
nar  lay  defobte  for  fome  time  after  this  revolution  ; 
for  the  dread  of  the  judgment  indited  upon  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  would  deter  men  from  fettling  in  that 
. xnaufpicious  region.  At  lad,  however,  a new  co- 
lony arrived,  and  Babel,  or  Babylon,  became  the  ca- 
pital of  a flourifhing  kingdom. 

Ou»  readers,  we  believe,  will  expe&  that  we  (hould 
fay  fomething  of  Nimrod  the  mighty  hunter,  who  is 
generally  thought  to  have  been  deeply  concerned  in 
the  tran&Aions  of  this  period.  According  to  moll 
authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  this  patriarch  was 
the  leader  of  the  confederates  who  ere&cd  the  tower, 
and  the  chief  inftigator  to  that  enterprise.  But  if  the 
tower  was  built  at  the  birth  of  Pheleg,  according  to 
f Bttiar.  the  Hebrew  computation,  that  chief  was  f cither  a 
i>£a,Ct  child,  or  rather  not  born  at  that  period  (u).  The 
cap  \a  Seventy  have  pronounced  him  a giant,  as  well  as  a 
V hunlfman.  They  have  tranfUtcd  the  Hebrew  word 
gebur,  which  generally  fignifica  firong*  mighty , by  the 
word  r giant ; an  idea  which  we  imagine  thofe 
tranfiator*  borrowed  from  the  Greeks.  The  antedilu- 
vian  giants  are  called  Nepheftm  and  Repbaim , but  never 
Gtburm.  The  Rabbinical  writers,  who  juftly  hated  the 
Babylonians,  readily  adopted  this  idea (x);  and  the  fa- 
thers of  the  church,  and  the  Byzantine  hiftoriani, 
have  univcrfally  followed  them.  He  has  been  called 
Nimrod,  Nelrod,  Nymbroth,  Nebroth*  and  Nehru.  Not 
• few  have  made  him  the  fir  ft  Bacchus*  and  compounded 
his  name  of  Rary  a fon,  and  Cujb , that  is,  the  Ion  of 
Cujh.  Some  have  imagined  that  he  was  the  Orion  of 
the  Pagans,  whofe  (hade  is  fo  nobly  deferibed  by  Ho- 
| OJrf.  1.  i.  mer  %.  But  the  etymology  of  this  lail  name  implies 
v«f.  j ji.  fomething  (y)  honourable,  and  very  unfuitable  to  the 
idea  of  the  tyrant  Nimrod.  It  rouft  be  obfrrved,  however, 


that  we  find  nothing  in  Scripture  to  warrant  the  fup-  La******, 
pofition  of  bis  having  been  a tyrant  j fo  far  from  it,  J 

that  (x)  fame  have  deemed  him  a benefador  to  man* 
kind.  Sec  NiMxyn 

The  beginning  of  this  prince's  kingdom  was  Bibcl 
Eufcbius  gives  us  firft  * a catalogue  of  fix  kings  of  the  • 
Challxaus,  and  then  another  of  five  kings  of  Ara**** 
bian  extraction,  who  reigned  in  Chaldxa  after  them.  *****  '♦* 
Tbi*  might  naturally  enough  happen,  fince  it  appears 
that  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  pacts  of  Arabia  which 
are  adjacent  to  Chaldea  were  actually  Cuibites,  of  the 
ffame  family  with  the  Babylonians.  t ®«a  i. 

The  CufhilC3,  however,  were  at  laft  f ibdued,  per-^2c**m‘** 
haps  partly  expelled  Chaldea  by  the  Chafidim,  who 
probably  claimed  that  territory  as  the  patrimony  of 
their  progenitors.  That  the  Cliafiiim  were  neither 
Cujhita * nor  indeed  Hamitcs , is  obvious  from  the  name. 

The  Hebrews,  and  indeed  all  the  Orientals  J,  denoj  7#^. 
minated  both  the  people  who  inhabited  the  eaftern^'*  kh  i. 
coaft  of  Arabia  Cujhm,  and  alfo  the  Ethiopians  whoc****  *’ 
fprung  from  the  laft  mentioned  people.  Had  the  later 
inhabitants  of  Chaldea  been  the  ilefcendarrts  of  Cuih, 
the  Jewifh  writers  would  have  called  them  Cu/htm. 

We  find  they  called  the  Phoenicians  Cbanaamm,  the 
Syrians  Aramin, i,  the  Egyptians  AJizraim*  the  Greeks 
Jonim,  &c.  The  Chafidim,  therefore,  or  modern  in- 
habitants of  Chaldea,  were  pofitively  defeended  of  one 
Chefed  or  Chafed  ; but  who  this  family-chief  was, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  The  only  perfon  of  that 
bame  whom  we  meet  with  in  early  times  is  the  fourth 
fon  of  Nahor  the  brother  of  Abraham  ; and  fo»e  $G*B*  - 
have  bcrti  of  opinion  that  the  Chaldeans  were  the  pro 
geny  of  this  fame  Chefed.  This  appears  to  us  high- 
ly probable,  becaufe  both  Abram  and  Nahor  were  tj  | Geo. 
natives  of  Ur  of  the  Chafidim.  The  former,  we  know,cl,*j!,  **• 
in  confequence  of  the  divine  command,  removed  tove”ea 
Haran , afterwards  Charrse  ; but  the  latter  remained 
in  Ur%  where  his  family  multiplied,  and,  in  proccfis 
of  time,  became  matters  of  the  country  which  they 
called  the  land  of  the  Chafidim,  from  Chejed  or  Chafed* 
the  name  of  their  anccttor.  This  account  is  the  more 
probable,  as  we  find  the  other  branches  of  Nahor's 
family  fettled  in  the  fame  neighbourhood  (a).  l( 

How  the  Greeks  came  to  denominate  theOc  people  Origin  of 
X«u*a»i  ChalJsei,  is  a queftion  rather  difficult  to  be  re-* he  a*"* 
folvcd  ; hut  we  know  that  they  always  sfTc&ed  toCh2*-i*' 
dittinguiffi  people  and  places  by  names  derived  from 
their  own  language.  They  knew  a rugged,  erratic 
nation  (a  Jon  the  banks  of  the  river  Thermodon,  in 
the  .territory  of  Ponlus,  borJcriog  oa  Armenia  the 

.Lets 


(s)  This  war  was  probably  carried  on  between  the  leaders  of  the  Hamitcs  and  Affiur  upon  their  invafion. 

(t)  Theoph.  ad  Antol.  1.  2.  page  toy.  ed.  Paris  1636. 

(ti)  Gen.  ch?p.  10.  verfc  8,  9.  “ This  man  began  to  be  a giant  upon  the  earth ; he  was  the  giant  hunter 
before  the  Lord  God. — As  Nymbrod  the  giant  hunter  before  the  Lord.  a 
l x)  See  Mr  Bryant’s  Analyfis,  vol.  3.  page  34.  ct  fcq. 

(y)  Orion  is  compounded  of  the  Hebrew  Or  “ light,’*  and  ion  “one  of  the  names  of  the  fun  |’*  and  O- 
riorj  was  probably  one  of  the  names  of  that  luminary. 

(1)  See  Shuckfurd’s  Connect.  vol.  t.  1. 3.  page  179,  180.  Alfo  the  authors  of  the  Univer.  Hitt.  vol.  1. 

(a)  Huz  gtve  name  to  the  country  of  Job  ; Elihu,  one  of  Job’s  friends,  was  a Buzite  of  the  kindred  of  Ram  or 
Aram,  another  of  the  fons  of  Nahor.  Aram,  whofe  poftcrity  planted  Syria  cava,  was  the  grandfo.i  of  Nahor  by 
Kemuel.  llencc  it  appears  probable  that  Job  himfclf  was  a defendant  of  Nahor  by  Huz  his  firft  bora. 

(a)  See  EulUt.  in  Dion.  Pciicg.  vcr.  768-  Strabo,  L 1 2-  page  543.  Calaub.  As  the  Chalybei  were  famous  for 
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^ Thefe,  in  ancient  time#,  were  called  Atjtn. , or 

i— v— * Chafyhes,  becatife  they  were  much  employed  in  forging 
and  polilhtng  iron.  Their  neighbours,  at  length,  gave 
them  the  name  of  ChalJ  or  Ca/ed,  which  imports,  in 
the  Armenian  dialeX,  juree,  hardy,  robufl.  This  title 
the  Greek*  adopted,  and  out  of  it  formed  the  word 
*•»*•*.  "Chaldeans"  * 

The  Mofaic  htftory  inform*  u*  (c),that  Aftinr  went 
out  of  that  land  (Shinar)  and  built  Nineveh  and  Jc- 
veral  other  conG  Icrable  cities.  One  of  the  fucct flora 
of  Aftiur  war  the  celebrated  Ninus,  who  firft  broke 
• the  peace  of  the  world  •,  made  war  upon  his  neigh- 

i 1.  cap.  !•  hours,  and  obliged  them  by  force  of  arms  to  become 
his  fubje&s,  and  pay  tribute.  Some  authors  make  him 
the  immediate  focceffor  of  A (bur,  and  the  builder  of 
Nineveh.  This  wc  think  i*  not  probable  ; Eufrbius, 
a*  we  have  obferved  above,  gives  a lift  of  fix  A- 
rabian  princes  who  reigned  in  Babylon.  Thefe  we 
take  to  have  been  the  immediate  fucceffors  of  Nim- 
rod, called  Arabians  f becaufc  thefe  people  were  Cn- 
flutes.  Ninos  might  be  reputed  the  firft  king  of  the 
A (Tyrians,  becatife  he  figured  beyond  his  predertflors; 
aind  he  might  pafs  for  the  builder  of  Nineveh,  becaufc 
he  greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  th*t  city.  We 
therefore  imagine,  that  Ninus  was  the  fifth  or  fixth 
in  fuccefltoo  after  Afttur. 

t Lika.  Ninus,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus  made  an 
alliance  with  Ariaeus  king  of  the  rt  rabiam,  and  con- 
quered’the  Babylonians.  This  event,  in  our  opinion, 
put  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  Hamitesor  CuJhim  in 
Shinar  or  Babylonia.  'I  he  author  obferves  that  the 
Babylon  which  figured  afterwards  did  not  then  cxift. 

| Cfc.  Tiiii.'rhis  fail  it  confirmed  by  the  prophet  Ifaiah  41  Be* 
hold  the  land  of  the  Chafidim  ; this  people  was  not 
t31  Aftiur  fpnnded  it  for  them  that  dwell  in  the  wilder* 
nefs.  They  fet  np  the  towers  thereof,  8ccV  After 
Babylonia  was  fuMued  by  the  Affyrians  under  Ninus, 
tfie  capital  was  either  deftroyed  by  that  conqueror  or 
deferted  by  the  inhabitants.  At  length  it  was  re- 
edified  by  fome  one  or  other  of  the  Affyrian  monarch*, 
who  collcXed  the  roving  Chafidim,  and  obliged  tfyem 
to  fettle  in  the  new  city.  Thefe  were  fufcjrX  to  the 
Affyrian  empire  till  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  when 
both  the  Medea  and  Babylonians  rebelled  againft  that 
effeminate  prince. 
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The  Chafidim  were  celebrated  by  all  antiquity  for  Langny^ 
their  proficiency  in  aftrouomy,  a Urology,  magic,  and  — 
curious  fciences.  Ur  or  Orchoe  (d)  was  a kind 
of  univerfity  for  thofe  branches  of  learning.  Such 
was  their  reputation  in  thofe  ftudies,  that  over  a great 
part  of  Afia  and  Europe  a Chaldean  and  an  aftrolo- 
ger  were  fynonymou*  terms.  Thefe  fciences,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  of  the  Orientals,  had  been  invent- 
ed by  Seth,  whom  they  call  Edris ; and  had  been  cul-  • 
tivated  by  his  defeeadants  downward  to  Noah,  by 
whom  they  were  tr  mfmitted  to  Shcrn,  who  conveyed 
them  to  Aiphaxad  and  his  pofterity. 

T«Aus  it  appears  probable,  that  the  religious  fenti* 
ments  tranfmitted  from  Noah  through  the  line  of  Shem, 
were  kept  alive  in  the  family  of  Arphaxad,  and  fo 
handed  down  to  the  families  of  Scrug,  Nahor,  Te- 
rah,  Abram,  Nahor  IT.  and  Haran,  k.c.  The  Jewifli 
rahbii,  and  all  the  Perfian  and  Mahomcdan  writers, 
make  Abraham  contemporary  with  Nimrod  : who,  fay 
they,  persecuted  him  moft  cruelly  for  adhering  to  the 
true  religion.  That  thefe  two  patriarchs  were  con- 
temporary, is  very  imptobable,  fince  Nimrod  was  the 
third  generation  after  Noab,  and  Abmm  the  tenth. 

Abram  has  been  invefted  by  the  rabbinical  writers 
with  every  department  of  learning.  According  to 
them,  he  tranfported  from  Charrae  into  Chanaan.  and 
Egypt,  aftronomy,  aftrology,  mathematics,  geography, 
magic,  alphabetical  writing,  See.  See.  Jy 

After  the  Babyloniih  captivity,  when  the  Jews  were  I .ejjendarp 
difperfed  ever  all  the  raft,  and  began  to  make  profelytet  ule*. ***• 
of  the  $aie  among  the  Pagan#,  wonderful  things  were 
reported  of  Abram  with  refpeX  to  his  acquirements 
in  human  erudition,  as  well  as  his  fuperemincnce  in 
virtue  and  piety.  Thefe  legendary  tales  were  believed 
by  the  profelytes,  and  by  them  retailed  to  their  con- 
nexions and  acquaintances.  But  certainly  the  holy 
man  either  was  not  deeply  verfed  in  human  fciences, 
or  did  not  deem  them  of  importance  enough  to  be 
communicated  to  his  pofterity  ; fince  the  Jews  are,  on 
all  hands,  acknowledged  to  have  made  little  progrefs 
in  thefe  improvements.  To  think  of  raifing  the  fame 
of  Abraham,  by  clafling  him  with  the  philofophers, 
betrays  an  extreme  defcX  in  judgment.  He  is  intitled 
to  praife  of  a higher  kind  j for  he  excelled  in  piety, 
was  the  father  of  the  faithful,  the  root  of  the  M(fi 
3 QjL  fiaki 


manufaXuring  iron,  fo  were  they  celebrated  formating  the  choiccft  pieces  of  armour.  They  excelled  in  ma- 
king ■*•£***.  or  coats  of  mail,  or  brigantines  ufed  by  the  braveft  of  the  Perfian  horf  men.  Bochart  Phaleg, 
1.  3.  cap.  1 1 and  1 3,  has  proved  that  the  word  Che  lit  a fignifies  4‘  feales  of  brafs  or  fteel."  1'rqm  the  word  Che- 
1:1a,  the  Greeks  formed  their  Chalybtt.  Xcnoph.  Cyrop.  1 3.  page  43.  Steph.  represents  the  Chaldeans, 

who  inhabited  a mountainous  country  hordcring  upon  Armenia,  as  a very  fierce  warlike  people,  lb.  page  107. 
we  have  an  example  of  their  rapacious  charaXer.  Id.  ib.  1.  4.  page  192.  Hen.  Steph.  we  have  an  account  of 
their  bravery  and  of  their  arma.  Another  inftancc  of  their  rapacity  occurs  in  their  plundering  the  cattle  of 
Job. 

(c)  A difputc  haa  arifen  about  the  fenfe  of  verfe  10.  chap.  to.  Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Aftiur,  and 
builded  Nineveh.  Some  approve  our  translation,  which  wc  think  is  juft  ; others,  confidering  that  the  in 
fpirrd  writer  hitd  been  juft  (peaking  of  Nimrod  and  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom,  arc  of  opinion  that  it 
fltould  be  tranflated,  And  out  of  this  land  He  ^that  is  Nimrod)  went  into  Aftiur  and  builded  Nineveh.  Thi* 
they  make  a military  expedition,  and  a violent  irruption  into  the  territory  of  Aftiur. 

(d)  Ur  or  Orchde  was  fituated  between  Nifihis  and  Cordueua.  See  Am  mi  an  us  Marcel.  Expeditio  Jut 
liana,  1.  «$-  It  h*y  not  far  from,  the  river  Tigri^  Strabo,!.  16.  page  739,  tells  us  that  the  Chaldean 
philofophers  were  divided  into  different  feXs,  the  Orcheni,  the  Borfippeni,  and  fever al  others.  Diod.  Sicul. 
like  wife,  lib.  ii.  page  82.  Steph.  gives  an  exaX  detail  of  the  functions,  profcfllon,  and  efUblilhmcnt  of  the 
Chaldeans,  to  which  wc  mufl  refer  our  curious  readers. 
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Hiftory  of  fob,  >D,J  the  friend  of  God.  Before  thefe,  all  other 
**  * titles  vanifh  away.  Such  of  our  reader*,  however,  as 

have  leifure  enough,  and  at  the  fame  lime  learning 
enough  to  enable  them  to  confult  the  rabbinical  le- 
gend*, will  be  fumilhed  with  a full  and  ample  detail  of 
hi*  imaginary  exploit*  and  adventure*.  Others,  who  are 
either  not  willing  or  not  qualified  to  perufr  the  writings 
• Chap.  1 L of  the  rabbins,  may  confult  Dr  Hyde  • dc  Rclig.  vet. 
t VuLI.  Perf.  and  the  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  f, 
where  they  will  find  materials  fufficicnt  to  gratify  their 
curiohty.  We  (hall  only  obferve,  in  addition  to  what 
we  have  already  (aid,  that  the  Per  funs,  Chaldeans, 
and  Arabians,  pretended  that  their  religion  was  that  of 
Abraham  ; that  honourable  mention  is  made  of  him  in 
the  Koran  ; and  that  the  name  of  Abraham  or  Ibrahim 
was  celebrated  over  all  the  ealL  See  Abaaham. 

In  the  progrrfs  of  this  difquifition,  we  hate  fern 
that  the  language  of  Noah  was,  in  all  probability,  the 
fame  or  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  Adam.  Addi- 
tions and  improvements  might  be  introduced,  but  Bill 
the  radical  ftamina  of  the  language  remained  unchan- 
ged. It  has  like  wife,  we  hope,  appeared,  that  the 
confufion  of  language  at  the  building  of  the  tower  of 
Babel  was  only  partial,  and  affefted  none  but  the  re- 
bellious crew  of  the  race  of  I lam  and  the  apoflate 
part  of  the  families  of  Shdn  and  Japhct.  We  have 
concluded,  that  the  main  body  of  the  taceof  Shcm, 
at  lead,  were  neither  difperfed  nor  their  language  con* 
founded;  and  that  consequently  the  defendants  of  that 
patriarch  continued  to  fpeak  their  paternal  dialect  or  the 
uncorruptrd  language  of  Noah.  To  thefe  argument*  we 
may  take  the  liberty  to  add  another,  which  is,  that  in  all 
probability  the  worthip  of  the  true  God  was  preferved  in 
the  line  of  Arphaxad,  after  the  generality  of  tke  other 
felts  had  lapfed  into  idoiatiy.  Out  of  this  family  Abra- 
ham was  taken,  in  whofe  line  the  true  religion  was 
to  be  preferved.  Whether  Abraham  was  an  idolator 
when  he  dwelt  in  Chaldea,  the  feripture  does  not  in- 
form us,  though  it  feems  to  be  evident  that  bis  father 
was.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  namely,  that 
Jehovah  (e)  appeared  to  him,  and  pronounced  a blef- 
Cng  upon  him  before  he  left  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 
This  circumflancc  no  doubt  indicates,  that  this  pa* 
Kriarch  had  made  uiconunoo  advances  in  piety  sod 
viflue,  even  prior  to  hit  emigration.  The  progeni- 
tors of  hi*  family  had  been  diftinguiihed  by  adhe- 
ring to  the  true  religion.  About  this  time,  how- 
ever, they  began  to  degenerate,  and  to  adopt  the 
sabiifm  of  their  apoiUte  neighbours.  It  was  then 
that  Abraham  was  commanded  by  Heaven  to  “ leave 
his  kindred  and  his  father’s  Houle,  and  to  travel  into 
a land  which  was  to  be  fhown  him.'*  The  Almighty 
v intended  that  the  true  religion  (hould  be  preferved  in 
his  line,  and  therefore  removed  him  from  a country 
am)  kindred,  by  the  influence  of  whofe  bad  example 
Ikts  religious  principle*  might  be  endangered.  His 
family  had  only  of  late  apoftatized  ; till  that  period 
they  bad  preferved  both  the  language  and  religion  of 
their  venerable  anceflors. 

But  however  much  Abraham  might  differ  from  the 
other  branches  of  hia  family  in  his  religious  fcntiments, 


his  language  was  certainly  in  unifon  with  their*.  The '.1  "fu 
confcqucncc  of  this  unqucftionable  pofition  is,  that  the  ■ — r 
language  which  he  carried  with  him  into  Chanaan  was  rUHe. 
exadly  the  fsme  with  that  of  bis  family  which  he  re-  Lrew  uj 
linquilhcd  when  he  began  his  peregrinations.  But  ifUulom  • 
this  be  true,  it  will  follow,  that  the  language  after- 
War.ls  denominated  Hebrew,  and  that  of  the  Chalidim  JjjJ JP** 
or  Chaldeans  were  originally  one  and  the  fame.  ThisSrl  be. 
pofition,  we  think,  will  not  be  controverted.  There  is  e * efto» 
then  an  end  of  thedifpute  concerning  the  original  lao-^0  60 
guage  of  mankind.  We  have  advanced  Come  prrfump- 
tive  proofs  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  the  language 
of  Adam  was  transmitted  to  Noah,  and  that,,  the  dia- 
led of  the  latter  was  preferved  in  the  lint  of  Arphaxad 
downwards  to  the  family  of  Abraham : and  it  now 
appears  that  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldean  were  originally 
fpoken  by  the  fame  family,  and  of  courCe  were  the 
fame  between  themfclvcs,  and  were  actually  the  firfl 
language  upon  earth,  according  to  the  Mofaic  hi  dory. 
Numberlefs  additions,  alterations,  improvements,  wc 
acknowledge,  were  introduced  in  the  courfc  of  aooo 
years  , hut  flill  the  original  ftamioa  of  the  language 
were  unchanged.  Our  readers  will  plcafc  to  oblcrvc, 
that  the  Oriuntdl*  are  not  a people  given  to  change  ; 
and  that  thi*  chancier,  m the  carlicft  ages,  waa  ft  ill 
more  prevalent  thrn  at  prefect.  This  akertion,  wc 
prtfume,  needs  no  proof. 

In  confirmation  of  their  prefumptive  arguments,  ve 
may  add  the  popular  owe  which  is  commonly  urged 
upon  this  occafion,  viz  that  the  names  of  antediluvian 
perfons  and  places  mentioned  by  the  (acred  hittoriao,. 
sire  generally  of  Hebrew  original,  and  lignificant  io 
that  language.  Some  of  them,  wc  acknowledge,  are 
not  io  ; but  in  this  cafe  it  ought  to  be  remembered* 
that  a very  fmall  part  of  that  language  now  cxidi,  and 
that  probably  the  radicals  from  which  thefe  words  arc 
defeended  are  among  the  number  of  tbofie  which  have* 
lung  been  loll.  • 

Sect.  L The  Hebrew  Language. 

Having  thus  proved  the  priority  of  the  Hebrew  chaAftir- 
to  every  other  language  that  has  been  fpoken  by  men,  jfti.  » M tbe 
we  (hall  now  proceed  to  coofidcr  its  nature  and  genius ; Hebrew 
from  which  it  will  appear  Hill  more  evidently  to  be  an  lan8u*6t* 
original  language,  neither  improved  nor  debated  by 
foreign  idioms.  The  words  of  which  it  is  cornpofed 
art  fhort,  and  admit  of  very  little  flexion.  The  names 
of  places  arc  deferiptive  of  their  nature,  fituation,  ac- 
cidental circumftances,  fee.  Its  compounds  arc  few, 
and  in  artificially  joined  together.  In  it  wc  find  few 
of  thofc  artificial  a. axes  which  diilinguiih  the  other 
cognate  dialefts ; fuch  as  the  Chaldean,  Syrian,  Am* 
bian,  Phceaician,  Uc.  We  find  in  it  so  traces  of  im- 
provement from  the  age  of  Mofca  to  the  era  of  the 
Babylonifh  captivity.  The  age  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon was  the  golden  period  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  p 
and  yet,  in  our  opinion,  it  would  puzzle  a critic  of 
the  nicett  acumen  to  difeovrr  much  improvement  evea 
during  that  happy  era.  In  fad,  the  jews  were  by  no 
means  an  inventive  people.  We  bear  nothing  of  their 
progrefs  in  literary  purfuiis  ; nor  do  they  feem  to  have 

. been 


(s)  Compare  Gen.  chap.  12.  ver.  2.  with  Acts  chap.  7.  vetle  4. 
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Sear.  r. 

Hr  brew  been  induftrious  in  borrowing  from  their  neighbours. 
Ur*»»ge.  The  laws  sod  ftatutca  communicated  by  Mold  were 
~ ’ ~ the  principal  objc&s  of  their  ftudies.  Thcfe  they  were 
commanded  to  contemplate  day  and  night;  and  in  them 
they  were  to  place  their  chief  delight.  The  conic- 
qucuce  of  this  command  was,  that  'little  or  no  regard 
■could  be  paid -to  fade,  or  any  other  fubjeft  of  phi* 
lofophical  inveftigation.  Every  unimproved  language 
abounds  in  figurative  expnffions  borrowed  from  fi  n- 
fibie  ohje£U.  This  is  in  a peculiar  manner  the  eba- 
rxifteriilic  of  the  language  in  quell  ion  ; of  which  it 
would  be  fuperfluoua  to  produce  iuftancei,  as  the  fc& 
rouft  be  obviooa  eves  to  the  attentive  reader  of  tlie 
Engl i (h  Bible. 

In  the  courCe  of  this  argument,  wc  think  it  ought 
to  be  obferved,  and  we  deem  it  an  ohiervation  of  the 
gteateft  importaoce,  that  if  we  compare  the  other 
languages  which  have  claimed  the  prize  of  originality 
from  the  Hebrew  with  that  dialed,  we  Hull  quickly 
be  convinced  that  tfce  latter  has  a juft  title  to  tlie  pre- 
ference. The  writers  who  have  treated  this  fubjed, 
generally  bring  into  competition  the  Hebrew,  Chal- 
dean, Syrian,  and  Arabian.  Some  one  or  other  of 
thcfe  has  commonly  been  thought  the  original  language 
of  mankind.  The  arguments  for  the  Syrian  and 
Arabian  arc  altogether  futile.  The  numerous  im- 
provements fupcrinduccd  upon  thefc  languages,  evi- 
dently prove  that  they  could  not  have  teen  the  original 
language.  In  all  cognate  dialects,  ctymologifts  hold 
it  at  a maxim,  that  the  lead  improved  is  likely  to  be 
the  molt  ancient. 

. We  have  obferved  above,  that  the  language  of  Abra- 
ham and  that  of  the  Chcfedim  or  Chaldeans  were 
originally  the  fame ; and  we  are  perfuaded,  that  if  an 
able  critic  ihould  take  the  pains  to  examine  ftriclly 
thefc  two  languages,  and  to  lake  from  each  what  may 
reafonahly  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  improvements  or 
additions  fince  the  age  of  Abraham,  he  will  find  in- 
trinfic  evidence  fufficient  to  convince  him  of  the  truth 
of  this  pout  ion.  There  appear  11  ill  in  the  Chaldean 
tongue  great  numbers  of  (v)  words  the  fame  with  the 
Hebrew,  perhaps  as  many  as  mankind  had  occasion 
for  in  the  noil  early  ages ; and  much  greater  numbers 
w would  probably  be  found  if  both  languages  had  come 
fl'V'ivmdowfl  to  ua  entire.  The  conftru&ion  of  the  two  lan- 
'firrfd  guages  is  indeed  foroewhak  different;  but  this  difference 
«t-° wbac  arifen  chieily  from  the  fuperior  improvement  of  the 
ikCUL  Chaldean.  While  the  Hebrew  language  was  in  a 
Oaa,  manner  ftationary,  the  Chaldean  underwent  progreffive 
improvements;  was  mellowed  by  antitbtfes,  rendered 
fonorous  by  lire  d.fpohtioo  of  vocal  founds,  acquired 
a copioufncfs  by  compounds,  and  a majeffy  by  affixes 
and  prefixes,  &c.  In  procefs  of  time,  however,  the 
difference  became  fo  great,  that  the  Ifiatiites  did  not 
underffand  the  Chaldean  language  at  the  ua  of  the 
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Babyinnilh  captivity..  This  much  the  prophet*  ia-  He! 
timates,  when  he  promifevthe  pious  Jews  proteftion 
•*  from  a fierce  people  ; a peojple  of  a deeper  fperch  • * 

tluin  they  could  perceive;  of  a Hammering  tongue,  ch.  xxxuu 
that  they  could  not  under ftand.”  verf.  19. 

The  priority  of  the  Chaldean  tongue  is  indeed  con- 
tended for  by  very  learned  writers.  Cambdenf  calls  f Brit . 
it  the  mother  of  all  Lnguages;  and  moft  of  the  fathers 
were  of  the  lame  opinion.  Amira  £ has  made  a col-  f Pref.  «J 
ledion  of  arguments,  not  inconfidcrable,  ia  favour  of  Grsm-  8yr» 
it ; and  Mynceus  $,  after  him,  did  the  fame.  Erpe-J  Pr*f.*d 
niut  |j,  in  his  Oration  for  the  Hebrew  tongue,  thought  <»**»• 
the  argument  for  it  and  the  Chaldean  lo  cquil,.  that 
he  did  not  choofc  to  take  upon  him  to  determine  * 
the  queft ion.  M4r.  xii. 

Many  urcumftances,.  however,  concur  to  make  ua 
affign  the  priority  to  the  Hebrew,  or  rather  to  make 
us  believe  that  it  has  fullered  feweft  of  thofc  changes 
to  which  every  living  tongue  is  more  or  left  liable.  If 
we  ftrip  this  language  of  every  thing  obvloufiy  adven- 
titious, we  (hall  find  it  txtremely  hmplc  and  primitive.  aI 
I.  Every  thing  maforctical,  fuppofing  the  vowels  and  Rttfoni  for 
points  (c)  eiTcntial,  was  certainly  unknown  in  its  ori-  maonuin- 
ginal  charader.  2.  AH  the  prefixed  and  affixed  letters ,n?  fhc  _ 
were  added  time  after  time,  to  give  more  compafi  and 
piecifion  to  the  language.  3.  The  various  voices,  brew.  " 
moods,  tcufrs,  numbers,  and  perfons  of  verbs,  were 
pofterior  improvements  ; for  in  that  tongue,  nothing 
at  firff  appeared  but  tlie  indeclinable  radix.  «j.  In  the 
lame  manner,  the  few  adje&ives  that  occur  in  the 
language,  and  the  numbers  and  regimen  of  nouns, 
were  not  from  the  beginning,  j.  Molt  of  the  Hebrew 
nouns  are  derived  from  verbs ; indeed  many  of  them 
are  written  with  the  very  fame  tetters.  This  rule, 
however,  is  not  general ; for  often  verbs  are  derived 
from  nouns,  and  even  fome  from  prepofitions.  6.  All 
the  verbs  of  that  language,  at  leaft  all  that  originally 
belonged  to  it,  uniformly  confift  of  three  letters,  aud 
feem  to  hive  been  at  firff  pronounced  as  roonofyllablei. 

If  we  anatomize  the  Hebrew  language  in  this  manner,  . 
we  ffiall  reduce  it  to  very  great  funplicity  ; wc  (hall  con- 
fine it  to  a few  names  of  things,  perfons,  and  actions ; 
wc  llull  make  all  its  words  monofyllables,  and  give  it 
the  true  characters  of  an  original  language.  If  at  the 
fame  time  we  reffecl  on  thclmall  number  of  (h)  radi- 
cal words  in  that  dialjit,  wc  ih;dl  be  more  and  more 
convinced  of  its  originality. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  fhould  enter  into  a 
minute  difeuflioa  of  the  grammatical  peculiarities  of 
this  ancient  Language.  For  thefc  we  inuft  refer  our 
readers  to  the  numerous  and  elaborate  grammars  of 
that  tongue,  which  are  everywhere  calily  to  be  found. 

We  fhall  only  make  a few  Uriel  ures,  which  naturally 
prefent  thcmfelvcs,  before  wc  difmifs  the  futjeft. 

The  generality  of  wt iters  who  h..vc  maintained  the 

fuperior 


(f)  Moft  of  the  Chwldcan  names  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  pure  Hebrew  words  compounded  ; fitch  as 
A 'dmchatlnrx.nar,  Kebu%aradany  Rubjhsi<f>t  Rabmag,  BeZ/lutcxar,  Ruijans,  R'uhir,  MalahtL/i%  Pbrat  or  Pharad 
Borofvst  Carcbrmjji,  l/r,  Cutha)  Hcb.  Cujby  6tc.  All  thcfe  woids,  and  a multitude  of  others  which  we  couM 
mention,  approach  fo  near  the  Hebrew  dialctt,  that  tbeir  original  is  (iif.ernible  at  fitft  fight.  Moft  of 
thcfe  are  compounds,  which  the  fimils  prefenbed  us  will  not  allow  us  to  decompound  and  explain. 

(a)  The  futility  of  thcfe  points  will  be  proved  in  the  following  part  of  this  fedtion. 

(u)  The  radical  words  in  the  Hebrew  language,  as  it  new  Hands,  arc  about  300, 
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Hebrew  faperior  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  language,  hgve  at  the 
Language  fame  t{rac  contended  that  all  other  languages  of  Afu, 
and  moft  of  thofe  of  Europe,  hatre  been  drived  from  that 
tongue  as  their  fource  and  matrix.  We,  for  our  part, 
are  of  upioion,  that  perhaps  all  the  language*  in  the 
caftcrn  part  of  the  globe  are  coeval  with  it,  and  were 
originally  one  and  the  fame  ; aod  that  the  difference! 
which  afterwards  diftioguifoed  them  fprung  from  cli- 
mate, caprice,  inventions,  religions,  commerce,  con- 
quers, and  other  accidental  cauGtt,  which  will  occur 
to  our  intelligent  readers.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
prove,  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  all  mankind  were 
not  concerned  in  the  building  of  the  fatal  tower,  nor 
affected  by  the  puni foment  coofcquent  upon  that  at- 
tempt : and  we  now  ad  J,  that  even  that  puniftiment 
was  only  temporal y ; fince  we  find,  that  thole  very 
If. unites  or  Cuihini,  who  are  allowed  to  have  been  af- 
fected by  it,  did  certainly  afterward*  recover  the  former 
organization  of  their  lip , and  differed  not  more  from 
the  original  ftandard  than  the  defeendanta  of  Japhet 
and  Shem. 

The  Jcwifo  rabbis  have  pretended  to  afeertain  the 
number  of  languages  generated  by  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  at  the  building  of  Babel.  They  tell  us  that 
mankind  was  divided  into  70  nations  and  70  languages, 
and  that  each  of  tbefe  nations  had  ita  tutelar  or  guardian 
angel.  This  fabulous  legend  is  founded  on  the  num- 
ber of  the  progeny  of  Jacob  at  the  time  when  that 
patriarch  and  his  family  went  down  into  Egypt.  Others 
attribute  its  origin  to  the  number  of  the  fons  and  grand- 
* Gem  of  Noah,  who  are  enumerated  Gen.  chap.x. 

Ah*.Strtm.  The  fathers*  of  the  church  make  the  languages  at 
ha  fit.  the  confyfion  to  amount  to  7*  ; which  number  they 

</•?**. lib.  1.  complete  by  adding  Cainan  and  Elifhah,  according  to 
'jftrft*'  Ac  Septuagint,  who  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew 
Au^uJ.  (jV.tcxt.  This  opinion,  they  think,  is  fupported  by  the 
words  of  Mofci,  when  he  faith,  that  -f  4*  when  the  Mod 
High  divided  to  the  nations  their  inheritance,  when 
he  feparated  the  fons  of  Adam,  he  fet  the  bounds  of 
the  people  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribe*  of 
Ifrael.”  That  is,  fay  they,  he  divided  them  into  72 
nations,  which  was  the  number  of  the  children  of 
lfrac!  when  they  came  into  Egypt.  The  Targum  of 
Ben-Uzziel  plainly  favours  this  interpretation  ; but 
the  Jcrufi-lem  Targum  intimates  that  the  number  of 
nations  wtic  only  1 2,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
ti  ibes  of  IfrteL  Tiiis  pafiage,  however,  frems  to  re- 
fer to  the  tribes  of  the  Chamanim  ; and  imports,  that 
the  Almighty  afiiirned  to  the  different  fepta  of  that 
family  fuen  a trafl  of  land  as  .he  knew  would  make 
a fufficiect  inheritance  for  the  children  of  Ifrael 
Others  have  inert  afed  the  different  language*  of  the 
difperfion  to  120;  but  the  genetal  opinion  ha*  fixed 
mp*JH>rrcm  |^em  to  or  7 j.  Our  readers  need  fesree  be  put 
in  m,a**  that  l^c^c  opinion*  arc  futile  and  abfuid  ; nci- 
r'J  ther  founded  in  Scripture,  profane  hiftory,  or  com- 
mon fenfe.  At  the  fame  time,  it  mult  not  be  omitted, 
t that,  according  to  H ora  polio  j,  the  Egyptians  held, 

that  the  world  was  divided  into  72  habitable  regions! 


t Oeut. 
eh-  mi', 
verfc  8. 


t Pe.’jnimi 
Efifif. 
Bn.  m„. 


and  that,  in  coofcquence  of  this  tradition,  they  made 
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the  cynoccphalns  the  emblem  of  the  world,  becaufe  Hebrew 
that  in  the  fpacc  of  7a  days  that  animal  pines  away  ^ 
and  vises.  • ' * 

It  has  been  made  a queftion,  whether  the  Hebrew origin  of 
language  was  denominated  from  Heber  the  progenitor^*  n*me 
of  Abraham,  or  from  a word  which  in  th»t  tongue  im- 
ports  overt  beyond.  Moft  of  the  Chnftian  fathers,  prior  to  ■ 

St  Origen,  believed  that  both  the  Gentile  name  He- 
brew, and  the  rfame  of  the  language,  were  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  patriarch  ; but  that  learned  man 
imagined,  that  Abraham  was  called  the  Hebrew,  not 
becaufe  he  was  a defendant  of  Heber,  but  becaufe  he 
was  a transfiuvianu*,  or  from  beyond  the  river  Eu- 
phrates. The  learned  Bochart  • hss  Drained  hard 
to  prove  the  former  pofition  ; but  to  us  his  arguments 
do  not  appear  dccifive.  We  are  rather  inclined  to 
believe,  that  Abraham  was  called  Cbihri,  (Hebrew), 
from  the  fituation  of  the  country  from  which  he  emi- 
grated when  he  came  to  the  country  of  Chsoaan  ; and 
that  in  procefi*  of  time  that  word  became  a Gentile 
appellation,  and  was  afterwards  applied  to  his  pofte- 
tity  (1)  often  by  way  of  repioach,  much  in  the  fame 
manner  as  wc  fay  a Nortblander , a Nr  man,  a T ramon- 
tane,  See. 

Here  we  may  be  indulged  an  obfervation,  namely, 
that  Abraham,  a Hebrew,  lived  among  the  Chalde- 
ans. travelled  among  the  Chanaanitro,  fojoumed  among 
the  Philiftmcs,  lived  fome  time  in  Egypt ; and  in  ail 
appearsnee  converged  with  all  thofe  nations  without 
any  apparent  difficulty.  This  circumftance  plainly 
proves,  that  all  tbefe  nations  at  that  time  fpoke  nearly 
the  fame  language.  The  nations  had.  not  yet  begun 
to  improve  their  refpeftive  dialers,  nor  to  deviate  in 
any  great  meafure  trom  the  monofyllabic  tongue  o£ 
the  Hebrews.  With  refpe&  to  the  language  of  Cha- 
naan,  afterwards  the  Phoenician,  its  fimilarity  to  th6 
Hebrew  is  obvious  from  the  names  of  gods,  men,  ci- 
ties, mountains,  rivers,  See.  which  are  the  very  fame 
in  both  tongues,  as  might  be  foown  in  numberlefa 
cafes,  were  this  a proper  place  for  etymological  re- 
searches. 

Before  we  difmifs  this  part  of  our  fobje& , we  would 
wifo  to  gratify  our  unlearned  reader*  with  a brief  ac- 
count of  the  Hebrew  letters,  and  of  the  Maforetical 
points  which  have  been  in  a manner  ingrafted  on  tbefe 
letters.  In  the  courfe  of  this  deduction,  we  lhall  en- 
desvour  to  follow  fuch  authors  as  are  allowed  to  hate 
handled  that  matter  with  the  grrateft  acutenefs,  learn- 
ing, and  petfpicuity.  If,  upon  any  occafion,  we 
foould  be  tempted  to  hazard  a conje&ure  of  oar  OWn, 
it  is  cheerfully  fubmitted  to  the  cnodour  of  the  pu- 
blic. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  numberlefa  hypochcfet 
propofed,  with  a view  to  inveftigate  the  origin  of  al- 
phabetical writing.  To  give  even  an  abridged  account 
of  all  thefe,  would  fill  many  volumes.  I he  moft 
plaulible,  in  our  opinion,  19  that  which  fuppofes 
that  the  primary  characters  employed  by  men  were 
the  figures  of  materisl  objects  analogous  to  thofe  of 
the  Mexicans,  (o  often  mentioned  by  the  authors  who 

have 


(1)  The  Egyptians  might  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews,  for  that  is  an  abomination  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, The  Phtliftincs  (Samuel  I always  call  the  Ifraeliscj  Hclrtwt  by  way  of  reproach. 
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Hebrew  hive  written  the  hUlory  of  that  people  at  the  era  of 
the  Spaniih  invafton  of  their  country.  As  this  plan 
was  too  much  circurofcribed  to  be  generally  ufcful, 
Oripr.  of  hieroglv  phical  figures  were  in  proceft  of  time  invented 
^luretK  as  fubfi diariea  to  thia  contracted  orthography.  In 
vnti^f.  this  ichcme,  we  imagine,  the  proect  was  fomewhat 
more  extenfive.  A lion  might  be  fketched,  to  import 
fiercenefi  or  valour ; an  ox,  to  denote  ftrengtfe  ; a flag, 
to  fignify  fwiftnelis ; a hare,  to  intimate  timorouf- 
nefs.  See. 

The  next  flep  in  this  procefa  would  naturally  ex- 
tend to  the  inventing  and  appropriating  of  a few  ar- 
bitrary character*,  for  reprcfcoting  abilract  ideas,  and 
other  relations,  which  could  not  be  well  xfcertained  by 
the  methods  above-mentioned.  Thefc  arbitrary  figna 
might  readily  acquire  a currency  by  compact,  as  mo- 
ney and  medals  do  over  a great  part  of  the  world. — 
Upon  this  plan  we  imagine  the  ancient  Cbincfe  form- 
ed their  language. 

But  neither  the  piUure  nor  the  hieroglyphic,  nor 
the  method  of  denoting  ideas  by  arbitrary  chara&era 
approptiated  by  compaft,  could  ever  have  arrived  at 
fuch  perfection  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  ideal 
communication.  The  grand  defideratum  then  would 
be  to  fabricate  characters  to  rfcprcfcnt  fimplc  founds, 
and  to  reduce  thefc  characters  to  fo  fraall  a number 
as  to  be  eafily  learned  and  preferred  in  the  memory. 
In  this  attempt  the  Chincfc  have  aotorioufiy  failed  j 
their  letters,  or  rather  their  characters,  are  fo  nume- 
rous, that  few,  if  any,  of  their  moft  learned  and  in- 
dutlrious  authors,  have  been  able  to  learn  and  retain 
the  whole  catalogue.  Indeed  thofe  people  are  not 
able  to  conceive  how  any  combinations  of  20  or  30 
characters  fhould  be  competent  to  anfwer  all  the  pur- 
polcs  of  written  language. 

Many  different  nations  have  claimed  the  honour  of 
this  invention.  The  Greeks  tferibed  it  to  the  Phce- 
nicians  ; and  confcquently  ufed  the  word  *•«•!*<{.** 
to  aB  the  Phankian,  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  «*«yw*wai»»f 
t Lisa,  to  read ; and  confcquently  the  poet  \ aferibe*  the  inven- 
tion to  tljc  fame  ingenious  people.  The  Greeks  bor- 
rowed their  letters  from  the  Phoenicians,  and  of  courfe 
looked  up  to  them  as  the  inventors. 

Others  have  attributed  the  invention  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. That  people  aferibed  every  ufeful  and  ingeni- 
ous invention  to  their  Thyoth,  or  Mercury  Trifine- 
giftus.  Plato  feems  to  have  believed  this  tradition  (x), 
and  pretends  to  record  a difpute  between  the  king  of 
Egypt  that  then  reigned  and  this  perfonage,  with  rc- 
fp«Ct  to  the  influence  that  the  ait  of  alphabetic  writing 
might  polhbly  have  upon  the  improvements  of  man- 
kind in  fcience  and  liberal  arts.  Diodorus  the  Sici- 
l SU-  L i.lian  £ gives  a fimilar  hiiiory  of  the  f.tmc  invention, 
but  carrier  it  back  to  the  reign  of  Ofiris. 
j v«'  fat  Pliny  informs  us  H,  that  Geiiius  attributed  letters  to 
*.7.  c j6  the  fame  Egyptian  Merc  ary,  and  others  to  the  Sy- 
rians » but  that  for  “ bis  part,  he  thought  tbr.t  the  Af- 
fyrian  letter*  were  eternal.”  Tliat  learned  Roman 
then  imagined,  that  the  Affyrian  letters  had  existed  at 


a period  prior  to  all  the  records  of  hiflory  j which  was  Hebrew 
in  fad  the  cafe.  By  the  Affyrian  letters,  he  mull 
mean  the  Chaldaic,  and  by  the  Syrian  probably  the  ’ 
Hebrew.  The  earlieft  Greek  hiftorians  generally 
confound  the  Jews  with  the  Syrians.  Herodotus, 
enumerating  the  people  who  had  • learned  circumci-  * I.ib.  %, 
fion  from  the  Egyptians,  mentions  the  Syrians  of  Pa-C*  lc4- 
leftine  ; and  elk  where  he  tells  us,  that  Nechof  beat-y  ibid, 
the  Syrians,  and  took  Cadytis,  a large  and  populous  1.  ij  9* 
city  belonging  to  that  people.  Hence  it  is  evident 
that  the  Syrian  alphabet,  or  the  Syrian  letters,  were 
the  fame  with  the  Hebrew.  That  the  Affyrian  or 
Chaldaic  and  Hebrew  languages  were  the  fame,  has, 
we  hope,  been  fully  proved  already  : that  their  letters 
were  the  fame  in  their  original  flrudurr,  can  fcarec  a , 
be  controverted.  Thefc  letters,  we  think,  were  an-  Antedilw* 
tediluvian  ; whether,  to  ufc  the  expreffion  of  Plato,  vian. 
they  were  dilated  by  fome  god,  or  fabricated  by 
dome  man  divinely  infpired.  As  this  opinion  may  ad- 
mit fome  difpute,  we  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  fubjoin 
our  reafons. 

1.  It  appears  that  the  era  of  this  invention  is  buried, 
in  impenetrable  obfeurity.  Had  an  invention  of  filch 
capital  importance  to  mankind  been  made  in  the 
pofldiluvian  age#,  we  imagine  the  author  would  have 
been  commemorated  in  the  hiftorical  annals  of  the 
country  where  fee  lived  (t). 

2.  The  art  of  writing  in  alphabetical  character*, 
according  to  the  facred  records,  was  pradifed  at  fa 
early  a period,  that  there  was  not  a long  enough  in- 
terval between  that  and  the  deluge  to  give  birth  to 
that  noble  invention.  If  we  confider  the  ftate  of  the 
world  during  forae  ages  after  that  difaffrous  event, 
we  fhall  quickly  be  convinced  that  little  refpite  could 
be  found  from  the  labour  and  induftry  indifpenfabiy 
requisite  to  provide  the  neccffarics,  and  only  a few  of 
the  convcniencics,  of  life.  Such  a date  oi  things  wax 
certainly  mod  unfavourable  to  the  invention  of  thofe 
arts  and  improvements  which  contribute  nothing  to- 
wards procuring  the  accommodations  of  litc.  The 
confcquence  is  obvious 

Mofet  has  recorded  the  hillory  of  the  creation,  of 
a few  of  the  capital  transitions  of  the  antediluvian 
world,  the  birth,  the  age,  the  death,  of  the  lineal  de- 
feendants  of  Seth.  He  bis  preferred  the  dimenfions 
of  the  ark,  the  duration  of  the  univeifal  deluge,  its 
effects  upon,  man  and  all  terrefirial  animals,  the  po- 
pulation of  the  world  by  the  pofterity  of  Noah,  the 
age,  dec.  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  line  of  Shcm,  from 
which  his  own  anccftors  had  fprung.  To  this  he  hat 
fubjoined  the  petty  occurrences  which  diverfified  the 
lives  of  Abraham,  Ifsac,  and  Jacob,  and  their  defern- 
dauts.  Whence  did  the  hiflorian  derive  his  infor- 
mation ? We  believe  few  of  our  readers  will  be  fa 
cntbufiallic  as  to  imagine  that  the  author  received  it 
from  divine  infpiraltoa.  Tradition  is  a fallible  guide  ; 
and  in  many  cafes  the  accounts  are  fo  minutely  pre- 
cife,  as  to  defy  the  power  of  that  fpecies  of  convey, 
niice.  The  infpired  author  mull  certainly  have  cx- 
6 trailed 


(x)  See  Phtdrxu , page  1 J40.  See  alfo  page  374.  Phil. 

(l)  It  ia  true,  the  Egyptian!  attribute  the  invention  to  their  Thoth, and  the  Phoenicians  to  their  Hercule*, 
or  Mcliccru  or  Baal  i but  thefc  were  only  imagiuaiy  perfonagea. 
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Hebrew  traded  his  abridgment  firotii  written  memoir*,  or  hi-  cal  iettertjpmift  bare  been  known  and  pra&ifed  many  Hefcnw 
t •l0<u>gf- fton'cg  of  the  tranfatkionn  of  hia  anceftors  regularly  age*  before  Mofe*.  It  has  indeed  been  pretended, 
tranfmuted  from  the  molt  early  periods.  Thefe  annals  that  the  Jewifti,  decalogue,  inferibed  upon  two  tablet 
he  probably  ahridged,  at  Ezra  did  afterwards  thc’bi-  of  ftonc,  waa  the  very  fitft  Specimen  of  alphabetical 
itary  of  the  Kings  of  Ifrael.  If  this  was  the  cafe,  at  writing.  The  arguments  adduced  in  proof  of  this 
it  moft  certainly  was,  the  art  of  writing  in  alphabet!-  fact  arc  tame  and  inconciuiive  (m).  Had  that  been 
. . the 


(*0  The  moft  ingenious  and  plaufible  of  thofe  argument*  which  have  fallen  tinder  our  observation,  is  given 
by  Mr  Johnfon  vicar  of  Cranbrook,  a writer  of  great  learning  and  piety,  who  flourilhed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  century,  and  whofe  works  deferve  to  be  more  generally  known  than  we  have  reafon  to  think 
they  are  at  prefent.  After  endeavouring  to  prove  that  alphabetical  writing  was  not  pra&ifed  before  the  era 
of  Mofes,  and  expatiating  upon  the  difficulty  of  the  invention,  this  excellent  fcholar  attempts  to  /how,  that 
the  original  Hebrew  alphabet  was  actually  communicated  to  the  Jewilh  legislator  at  the  fame  time  with  tM 
two  tables  of  the  law.  **  1 know  not  (fays  he)  any  juft  caufe  why  the  law  Should  be  written  by  GW,  or  by 
an  atngt!  at  his  command,  except  it  were  for  want  of  a man  that  could  well  perform  this  part.  This  could 
give  no  addition  of  authority  to  the  law,  efpecially  alter  it  had  been  publifhed  in  that  aftonrihiog  and  mira- 
culous manner  at  Mount  Sinai.  The  true  writing  of  the  original  was  indeed  peife&ly  adjufted,  and  precisely 
afeertained  to  all  future  ages,  by  God's  giving  a copy  of  it  under  his  own  hand  : but  this,  I conceive,  had 
been  done  altogether  as  effe&ually  by  God’s  dictating  every  word  to  Mofes,  bad  he  been  capable  of  per- 
forming the  office  of  an  amanuenlii.”  The  learned  writer  goes  on  to  fuppofc,  that  it  was  for  the  porpofe  of 
teaching  Mofes  the  alphabet,  that  God  detained  him  forty  days  in  the  mount ; and  thence  he  conclude!,  thafc 
the  Decalogue  was  the  firft  writing  in  alphabetical  characters,  and  that  thofe  characters  were  a divine,  and  not 
a human  invention. 

It  it  always  rafh,  if  not  Something  worfe,  to  conceive  reafons  not  afiigned  by  Goi  bimfelf,  for  any  parti- 
cular tranfadion  of  his  with  thofe  men  whom  he  from  time  to  time  infpired  with  heavenly  wifdom.  That 
it  was  not  for  the  purpofe  of  teaching  Mofc*  the  alphabet  that  God  detained  him  forty  day  a in  the  mount, 
when  he  gave  him  the  two  tables  of  tne  law,  feems  evident  from  his  detaining  him  juft  as  many  days  when 
he  gave  him  the  fecond  tables  after  the  firft  were  broken.  If  the  legiHator  of  the  jews  had  not  been  fuffi- 
ciently  inftrufted  in  the  art  of  reading  during  his  firft  flay  in  the  mount,  he  would  have  been  detained  longer; 
and  it  is  not  conceivable,  that  though  in  a fit  of  pious  psffion  he  was  fo  far  thrown  off  bis  guard  as  to 
break  the  two  tables,  his  mind  was  fo  totally  unhinged  by  the  idolatry  of  hia  countrymen,  as  to  forget  com- 
pletely an  art  which,  by  the  fuppolition,  the  Supreme  Being  had  fpent  forty  days  in  teaching  him  ! 14  But  if 
Mofes  could,  at  his  firft  afeent  into  the  mount,  perform  the  office  of  an  amaiiuenih,  why  are  the  original 
tables  faid  to  have  been  written  by  the  linger  of  God,  and  not  by  him  who  wrote  the  fecond  V*  We  pre- 
tend not  tO*fay  why  they  were  written  by  God  rather  than  man  j but  we  think  there  is  fufficient  evidence, 
that  by  whomfoever  thev  wctc  written,  the  chara&ers  employed  were  of  human  intfentioo.  The  Hebrew 
alphabet,  without  the  Maforctic  points,  is  confeffedly  defe&ive  ; and  every  man  who  is  in  any  degree  acquaint- 
ed with  the  language,  and  is  not  under  the  influence  of  inveterate  prejudice,  will  readily  admit  that  thofe 
points  are  no  impiovemcnt.  But  we  cannot,  without  impiety,  fuppofc  an  art  invented  by  infinite  wifdom,  to 
fall  ffiort  of  the  utmoft  pcrfe&ion  of  which  it  is  capable  : an  alphabet  communicated  to  man  by  God,  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  free  both  from  defects  and  from  redundancies ; it  would  have  had  a diftind.  charaAer 
for  every  fimple  found,  and  been  at  leafl  as  perfect  as  the  Greek  or  the  Roman. 

But  we  need  not  fill  our  pages  with  reofonings  of  this  kind  againft  the  hypothefis  maintained  by  Mr 
Johnfon.  We  know  that  M Mofes  wrote  all  the  words  of  the  Lord,”  i.  e.  the  fnbftance  of  all  that  had  brea 
delivered  in  Excd.  xx,  x*i,  xxii,  xxiii.'  before  he  was  called  up  into  the  mount  to  receive  the  tables  of 
flone  ; nay,  that  lie  had  long  before  been  commanded  by  God  himfelf  to  M write  in  a book”  an  account  of 
tbe  vi&ory  obtained  ovet  Amidck  ( Rxod . xvii.  14),  AH  this,  indeed,  the  learned  writer  was  aware  of;  and 
to  reconcile  it  with  his  hypoihefn,  lie  frames  another,  more  improbable  than  even  that  which  it  ia  meant 
to  fupport.  **  It  is  not  unreafonablc  (fays  he)  to  believe  that  God  had  written  thefe  tables  of  ftonc,  and  pat 

them  in  mount  Horeb,  from  the  time  that  by  hit  angel  be  had  there  firft  appeared  to  Mofes  ; and  that, 

therefore,  all  the  time  after,  while  he  kept  Jethro’s  (Keep  thereabouts,  he  bad  free  accefs  to  thofe  tablet, 
and  perufed  them  at  difcrction.”  But  if  belief  IhouU  reft  upon  evidence,  we<beg  leave  to  reply,  that  to 
believe  all  this  would  be  in  the  bigheti  degree  unreasonable ; for  there  is  not  a (ingle  hint  in  Scripture  of 
the  tables  having  been  written  at  fo  early  a period,  or  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  as  God's  firft  appearance  t* 
Mofei  in  the  burning  bulh.  We  know  how  relu&aht  Mofes  was  to  go  upon  the  erebaffy  to  which  he  was 
then  appointed ; and  it  is  ftrange,  we  think  paffing  ftrangc,  that  when  he  records  fo  faithfully  his  own 
back  ward  ssefs,  and  the  means  made  ufe  of  by  God  to  reconcile  him  to  the  arduous  undertaking,  he  fhould 
make  no  mention  of  thefe  important  tables,  if  at  that  period  he  had  known  any  thing  of  their  exiftence. 
Bolides  all  this,  is  it  not  wonderful,  if  Mofes  had  been  pra&ifing  the  art  of  writing,  as  our  authpr  fup- 

pofes,  from  the  t;n.e  of  the  burning  bulb  to  the  giving  of  the  law,  he  Ihould  then  have  ftood  in  need  of 

forty  days  teaching  from  God,  to  enable  him  to  read  with  eafe  the  firft  tables ; and  of  other  forty,  to  enable 
him  to  write  the  fecond  * This  give*  fuch  a mean  view  of  the  natural  capacity  of  tbe  Hebrew  legiftator,  as 
renders  the  hypothefis  which  implies  it  wholly  iucredible.  See  a Co/ie&ion  of  Dfconrfes,  8ce.  in  two  vc/umet,  by 
the  reverend  John  Johnfon,  A.  M.  vicar  of  Cranbrook  in  Kent* 


Sefl.  L 

Hebrew  the  cafe,  Come  notice  moft  have  been  taken  of  fo  pal- 
pabie  a circumftance.  Mofes  wrote  out  hit  hiilory, 
^ r " h«  liwi,  and  hie  memoirs ; and  it  appear!  plainly 
from  the  text,  chat  all  the  learned  among  his  country* 
men  could  read  them.  Writing  waa  then  no  novel  in- 
vention in  the  aje  of  the  Jewish  legiflator,  but  current 
and  generally  known  at  that  era. 

The  patriarch  Job  lived  at  an  earlier  period  (h).  In 
that  book  we  find  many  allufioot  to  the  art  of  wri- 
i ting,  and  fome  pailagea  which  plainly  prove  its  exig- 

ence. This  (hows  that  alphabetical  characters  were 
not  confined  to  the  chofcn  feed,  fiocc  job  was  in  all 
probability  a descendant  of  Hux,  the  eldeft.  Ton  of 
*fea.nilKahor  • the  brother  of  Abraham.  From  this  circutn- 
if i *<•  ftance,  we  think  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  this  art 

was  known,  and  pra&ifed  in  the  family  of  Tenth  the 
father  of  Abraham. 

3.  There  was  certainly  a tradition  among  the  Jews 
in  the  age  of  Jotephui,  that  writing  waa  an  antedilu- 

I A-'iiy.  viaa  invention  f.  That  hiftarian  pretends,  that  the  de- 
lib.L  cip.^.fccodants  of  Seth  erefted  two  piHars,  the  one  of  done 
Tnibsns  81  ^ l^e  other  of  brick,  and  imeribed  upon  them  their 
to  itu  pBr. agronomical  observations  and  other  improvements. — 
This  legend  (hows  that  there  did  exiit  fuch  an  opi- 
nion of  the  antiquity  of  the  art  of  writing. 

4.  There  muft  have  been  a tradition  to  the  fame 
purpofe  among  the  Chakleans,  fmcc  the  writers  who 
have  copied  from  Bcrofus,  the  celebrated  Chaldean  hi- 
storian (o),  fpeak  of  alphabetical  writing  as  an  art  well 
known  among  the  antediluvians.  According  to  them, 
Oannes  the  Chaldean  legiflator  gave  his  difciplcs  44  an 
in  fight  into  letters  and  fuencc.  This  perfon  alfo  wrote 
concerning  the  generation  of  mankind,  of  their  diffe- 
rent purfuiu,  of  civil  polity,  &c.  Immediately  be- 
fore the  deluge  (fay  they)  the  god  Cronus  appeared  to 
Sifuthrus  or  Xifuthrus,  and  commanded  him  to  com- 
mit to  writing  the  beginning,  improvement,  and  con- 
dufion  of  all  things  down  to  the  prefent  term,  and 
to  bury  thefe  accounts  ffcurely  in  the  temple  of  the 
Sun  at  Seppara.’*  AH  thefe  traditions  may  be  deem- 
ed fabulous  in  the  main ; but  ftill  they  evince  that  fuch 
an  opinion  was  current,  and  that  though  the  ufe  of 
letters  was  not  indeed  eternal  (r),  it  was,  however, 
prior  to  all  the  records  of  hiftory  } and  of  courfe,  we 

tj  think,  an  antediluvian  difeovery. 

vrifi.  This  original  alphabet,  whatever  it  was,  and  how- 
wr  conftrufrtttJf  was,  we  think,  preferred  in  the  fa- 
£ er£i]a  n8y  of  Noah,  and  from  it  conveyed  down  to  fuc- 
cecding  generations.  If  we  can  then  difeover  the 
•tNoai  original  Hebrew  alphabet,  we  (hall  be  able  to  invefti- 
gate  the  primary  fpecies  of  letters  expreffive  of  thofe 
articulate  foam  la  by  which  man  is  in  a great  meafure 
diftin^uiihed  from  the  brute  creation.  Whatever 
Vot.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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might  be  the  nature  of  that  alphabet,  we  may  he  cen-  Hebrew 
vinccd  that  the  ancient  Jews  deemed  it  facred,  and  k**tLagg* 
therefore  preferred  it  pure  and  uumixed  till  the  Ba-  ’ 
bylonilb  captivity.  If,  then,  any  monuments  are  dill 
extant  inferibed  with  letter#  prior  to  that  event,  wc 
m y reft  allured  that  thefe  are  the  remains  of  the  origi- 
nal alphabet. 

There  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  dug  up'st  Je- 
rufalem,  and  other  parts,  of  Judea,  coins  aud  medals, 
and  medallions,  inferibed  with  Ictteia  of  a fotra  v-  ry 
different  from  thofe  (quare  letters  in  which  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  are  now  written. 

When  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  difeovered  f|,r  fame 
(Ot  evidently  appeared  that  the  infcriptions  onwirhthc 
thofe  medals  and  coins  were  drawn  in  genuine  Sams-** «nuritan | 
rttan  ch  rafters.  The  learned  Abbe  Barthclcmi,  in 
his*  difiVrtation  44  on  the  two  medals  of  Antigonuj  * Mem  it 
king  of  Judea,  one  of  the  later  A fanout*  n princes,*  ‘ '♦f***- 
proves  that  all  the  infcriptions  on  the  coins  an>’  medals^/ 
of  Jonathan  and  Simon  Macabeus,  and  alfo  on  his,  were 
invariably  in  the  Samaritan  charafter,  down  to  the 
40th  year  before  the  Chriftian  era." 

It  were  eafy  to  prove,  from  the  MilHna  and  Jeru- 
falcm  talmud,  that  the  Scriptures  publicly  read  in 
the  fymtgognes  to  the  cud  of  the  fccond  century  were 
written  in  the  Samaritan  chandler,  wc  mean  in  the 
fame  charafter  with  the  Pentateuch  in  quellioa.  As 
the  ancient  Hebrew,  however,  ceafed  to  be  the  vulgar 
langua/c  of  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  the  Ba-  lf 
byloniih  captivity,  the  copies  of  the  Bible,  especially  which  a£ 
in  private  hands,  were  accompanied  with  a Chaldaicterwaris 
paraphnfc  \ and  at  length  the  original  Hebrew  cba-fir*P|^* 
rafter  fell  into  dtfufe,  and  the  Chaldaic  was  umverfaily 
adopted.  a**C* 

It  now  appears  that  the  letters  inferibed  on  the 
ancient  coins  and  medals  of  the  Jews  were  written  to 
the  Samaritan  form,  and  that  the  Scriptures  were 
written  in  the  very  fame  charaftcrs : we  (hall  there- 
fore leave  it  to  our  readers  to  judge  whether  (confi- 
dering  the  implacable  hatred  which  fubfilled  between 
thefe  two  nations)  it  be  likely  thit  the  one  copied 
from  the  other  ; or  at  leaft  that  the  Jews  preferred  to 
the  beautiful  letters  ufed  by  their  ance(|ors,  the  rude 
and  inelegant  charaftcrs  of  their  moft  detefted  rivals. 

If,  then,  the  infcriptions  on  the  coins  and  medals  were 
actually  in  the  charaftcrs  of  the  Samaritan  I'cnUtcnch 
(and  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  the  Jews  borrowed 
them  from  the  Samaritans),  the  confequence  plainly 
i»*  that  the  letters  of  the  infcriptions  were  thofe  of 
the  original  Hebrew  alphabet,  coeval  with  that  lan- 
guage, which  we  dare  to  maintain  was  the  firft  upon 
earth. 

It  may,  perhaps,  he  thought  rather  fuperffuous  to 
J R men- 
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(u)  We  have  feen  a maoufeript,  which  may  one  day  fee  the  light,  in  which  it  is  Ihown,  with  great  proba- 
bly, that  Job  was  nearly  cotemporary  with  the  patriarch  Jacob.- 

(o)  Apollodorus,  Alexander  Poljhiftor,  Abydenus.  See  SjnctUut,  cap.  39.  et  Jeq,  Ea/rk  C&rtm . I.  u 
page  3.  • 

(r)  Pli«-  Nat.  Hift.  1 7.  page  41  J. Ex  quo  afparet  eiirnm  liter  arum  1 ifiu. 

(qj  '1  he  celebrated  Archbilhop  Ulher  was  the  firft  who  brought  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  into  Europe. 
In  a letter  to  .Ludi-vicuj  Capelins  *‘  he  acknowledges,  that  the  frcqncct  mention  he  had  feen  made  of  it  by 
fome  authors,  would  not  fuller  him  to  be  at  reft  till  he  had  procured  five  or  fuc  copicj  of  ft  from  Pftcilinc 
nod  Syria." 
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Hebrew  mention,  that  the  Samaritan  colonifts,  whom  the  king* 
. ti'Puatrc.  t,f  Aflyrla  planted  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  (a),  were 
natives  of  countries  where  Chaldaic  letters  were  cur. 
rent,  and  who  were  probably  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew 
language  and  charn&ers.  When  thofe  coloniits  em- 
braced the  Jewilh  religion,  they  procured  a copy  of 
the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  written  in  its  native  charac- 


4 Cf-ren  in 
mn*v  474O. 

t Pr*f.  1 

SO 

'Which  was 
introduced 
by  harm. 


Thc3ie- 

lirew 


ter,  which,  from  fuperftition,  they  preferved  inviolate 
as  they  received  it ; and  from  it  were  copied  fuccelfively 
the  others  which  were  current  in  Syria  and  Pale  dine 
when  Archbilhop  Ulhcr  procured  his. 

1‘rotn  the  reafons  above  exhibited,  we  hope  it  will 
appear,  that  if  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  as  it  appears  in 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  was  not  the  primitive  one, 
it  was  at  lead  that  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  were 
fitfl  committed  to  writing. 

Scaligcr  has  inferred,  from  a paffage  in  Eufebiuif, 
anj  another  in  St  Jcrom  J,  that  Ezra,  when  he  refor- 
med the  Jewilh  church,  tranferibed  the  Scriptures 
from  the  ancient  characters  of  the  Hebrews  into  the 
fquare  letters  of  the  Chaldeans.  This,  he  thinks,  was 
done  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  Jews  who,  being  born  du- 
ring the  captivity,  knew  no  other  alphabet  than  that 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  were  educated. — 
This  account  of  the  mutter,  though  probable  in  itfclf, 
and  fupported  by  paflages  from  both  Titlmuds,  has 
been  attacked  by  Buxtorf  with  great  learning  and  no 
lefs  acrimony.  Soligcr,  however,  has  been  followed 
by  a crowd  of  learned  men  (sj,  wbofc  opinion  is  now 
pretty  generally  dpoufed  by  the  facred  critics. 

Having  faid  fo  much  concerning  the  Hebrew  al- 
phabet in  the  preceding  pages,  we  find  ourfclves  laid 
tinder  a kind  of  ncceility  of  hazarding  a few  ftric- 
tures  on  the  vowels  and  Maforetic  points  ; the  Jhft 
efiential,  and  the  la/l  an  appendage,  of  that  ancient 
language.  The  number  of  the  one,  and  the  nature, 
antiquity,  and  ncceility  of  the  other,  in  order  to  read 
the  language  with  propriety  and  with  diferimination, 
have  been  the  futjeft  of  much  and  often  illiberal  con- 
troverfy  among  philological  writers.  To  enter  into 
a minute  detail  of  the  arguments  on  cither  Gde,  would 
require  a complete  volume : we  (hall,  therefore,  briefly 
exhibit  the  Hate  of  the  cont rover fy,  and  then  adduce 
a few  obfrrvations,  which,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to 
determine  the  queftion. 

The  controverfy  then  is,  Whether  the  Hebrews 
tifed  any  vowels  ; or  whether  the  points,  which  are 
now  called  by  that  name,  were  fubilituted  inftcad  of 
them  ? or  if  they  were,  whether  they  be  as  old  as  Mo- 


fes,  or  were  invented  by  Ezra,  or  by  theMaflbritts(T)?  Htbw* 
This  controverfy  h«$  cxerrifeJ  the  wits  of  the  mod  banpwgc. 
learned  critics  of  the  two  lad  centuries  and  is  Hill  * 
far  enough  from  being  detertnioed  in  the  prefenc. 

The  Jews  maintain,  that  thefe  vowel  points  (u)  were 
delivered  to  Mofes  along  with  the  tables  of  the  law  ; 
and  consequently  hold  them  as  facred  as  they  do  the 
letters  themfeltcs.  Many  Cbriftian  authors  who  have 
handled  this  fubjeik,  though  they  do  uot  affirm  their 
divine  original,  nor  their  extravagant  antiquity,  pre- 
teod,  however,  that  they  arc  the  only  proper  vowels 
in  the  language,  and  regulate  and  afeeruin  its  true 
pronunciation.  Though  they  differ  from  the  Jews 
with  refpedfc  to  the  origin  of  thefe  points,  they  yet  al- 
low them  a "pretty  high  antiquity,  aferibing  them 
to  Ezra  and  the  members  of  the  great  fynagogue.  .s 

At  length,  however,  about  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  The*M jfo- 
century,  Elias  Levita,  a learned  German  Jew  whorcor  points 
then  flourifhed  at  Rome,  difeovered  the  deletion,  and * n,“ern 
made  it  appear  that  thefe  appendages  had  never  been  u,VCJI*,vU* 
in  ufe  till  after  the  writing  of  the  ulmuds,  about 
500  years  after  Chrift.  This  innovation  railed  Elias 
a multitude  of  adverfaries,  both  of  his  own  country- 
men and  Chriflian*.  Among  the  latter  appeared  the 
two  Buxtorfs,  the  father  and  the  fon,  who  produced 
foroe  cabhalitlical  books  of  great  antiquity  (x),  at  lead 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  in  \7hich  there  was  ex* 
prefs  mention  of  the  points.  The  Buxtorfs  were  an- 
swered by  Capellus  and  other  critics*,  till  Father • W«Itoo, 
Morinua  having  examined  all  that  had  been  urged  on 
both  tides,  produced  his  learned  differtation  on  that  fub*  ^ 
je£l ; again  ft.  which  there  has  been  nothing  replied  of  g§/t 
any  confequence,  whilft  his  work  has  been  univerfnlly 
admired,  and  his  opinion  confirmed  by  thofe  that  have 
beaten  the  fame  field  after  him. 

According  to  this  learned  father,  it  plainly  appears 
that  neither  Origen,  nor  St  Jerome,  nor  even  the 
compilers  of  the  talmuds,  knew  any  thing  of  what 
has  been  called  the  vowel  points;  and  yet  thefe  books, 
according  to  the  fame  author,  were  not  finilhed  till 
the  feveoth  century.  Even  tbc  Jewilh  rabbis  who 
wrote  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  accord* 
mg  to  him,  were  not  in  the  lead  acquainted  with 
thefe  points.  He  adds,  that  the  firll  vcltigcs  he  could 
trace  of  them  were  in  the  writings  of  rabbi  Ben  Abcr 
chief  of  the  weftern,  and  of  rabbi  Ben  Naphtali  chief  of 
the  callcm,  fchool,  that  is,  about  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century  ; fo  that  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to  be 
older  than  the  beginning  of  that  period. 

Some 


(r)  II.  Kings,  chap.  xvii.  ver.  24.  “ And  the  king  of  AfTyria  brought  men  from  Babylon,  and  from  Cu- 
thah,  and  from  Avah,  and  from  Hamath,  and  from  Scpharvaim,  and  placed  them  in  tbc  cities  of  Samaria.** 
Babylon,  and  Cuthah,  and  Avah,  were  neighbouring  cities,  and  undoubtedly  both  fpoke  and  wrote  in  the 
Chaldaic  ftyle.  The  nat.ves  of  Hamath  (poke  the  Syriac,  which  at  that  time  differed  very  little  from  the 
Chaldaic. 

(s)  Cafaubon,  Grotius,  Voffius,  Bochart,  Morin,  Brcrcwood,  Walton,  Prideaux,  Huet,  and  Lewis  Cspcl, 
always  a fworn  enemy  to  Buxtorf.  All,  then,  have  maintained  the  fame  ground  with  Scaliger : how  truly, 
appear*  above. 

(t)  The  term  maforah  or  majforeth  fignifies  “ tradition  ;’*  and  imports  the  unwritten  canon  by  which  the 
reading  and  writing  of  the  facrcd  books  was  fixed. 

(u)  Thefe  points  are  14  in  number,  whole  figures,  names,  aad  effe&s,  may  be  feen  in  mofl  Hebrew 
grammars. 

( x ) Thefe  books  are  the  Balirt  Zahart  and  the  Kizri.  A$  for  the  Kizri,  the  Jews  make  it  about  1 900  years 
old;  and  the  other  about  a century  later.  But  the  fidelity  of  the  Jews  in  fuch  matters  cannot  be  relied  upon. 


s«a.i. 

Hcfc*«w  Sorre  Icimed  men  (y)  have  afcribed  the  invention 
twinge.  0f  jjijC  vowel  points  in  queftion  to  the  rabbis  of  the 
’ fcheol  of  Tiberias : wlrich,  according  to  them,  flotiriffi- 
ed  about  the  middle  “bf  the  l’econd  century.  This 
opinion  ii  by  no  means  probable,  hecaufe  it  appears 
plain  from  hiltory,  that  before  that  period  all  the 
Jewifh  feminaried  in  that  province  were  deftroyed,  and 
their  heads  fore*,!  into  exile.  Some  of  thefe  retired 
into  Babylonia,  and  fettled  V »Sora,  Nrherda,  and 
Pombeditl.a,  where  they  efiablifhed  famous  unfvrrfi- 
tics.  After  this  era  there  remained  no  more  any  rab- 
binical fchool*  in  Judarn,  headed  by  profefTors  capable 
of  undertaking  this  difficult  operation,  nor  indeed  cf 
fufficient  authority  to  recommend  it  to  general  prac- 
tice, had  they  been  everfo  thoroughly  qualified  for  ex- 
torting it. 

Capellus  and  father  Morin,  who  contend  for  the 
late  introduction  of  the  vowel-points,  acknowledge 
that  there  can  certainly  be  no  language  without  vocal 
founds,  which  are  indeed  the  foul  and  effence  of 
fpccch  ; but  they  affirm  that  the  Hebrew  alphabet  ac- 
tually contains  vowel  characters,  as  well  as  the  Greek 
and  Latin  and  the  alphal>ets  of  modern  Europe. 
TUwitrti  Thefe  are  a!tpb%  he,  vau,jod.  Theft  they  call  the  mu- 
k8mu.  tret  or,  if  you  plcafe,  the  parents  of  reading. 

To  thefe  fome,  we  think  very  properly,  add  am  or  om, 
aim.  Thefe,  they  conclude,  perform  exactly  the  fame 
office  in  Hebrew  that  their  defendants  do  in  Greek. 
It  is  indeed  agreed  upon  all  hands,  that  the  Greek 
alphabet  is  derived  from  the  Phoenician,  which  is 
known  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Samaritan  or  Hebrew. 
This  polition  we  fhaill  prove  more  fully  when  we  come 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Grtek  tongue.  Hitherto 
the  analogy  is  not  only  planfiblc,  but  the  refcmblance 
precifc.  The  Hebrews  and  Samaritans  employed  thefe 
vowels  exactly  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  Greeks ; 
u and  fo  ail  was  eify  and  natural. 

Wjrdirtm  But  the  aflerters  of  the  Maforetic  fyftetn  maintain, 
•sivoed.  tbc  letters  mentioned  above  are  not  vowels  but 
confonants  or  afpirationr,  or  any  thing  you  pleafe 
but  vocal  letters.  This  they  endeavour  to  prove  from 
their  ufe  among  the  Arabians,  Perfians,  and  other 
oriental  nations  : But  to  us  it  appears  abundantly 
flrange  to  fuppofe  that  the  Greeks  pronounced  beta , 
gamma,  delta,  3cc.  exadUy  as  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Phccnicians  did,  and  yet  at  the  fame  time  did  not 
adopt  their  mode  of  pronunciation  with  refpe&  to 
the  five  lcttera  under  confideration.  To  this  argu- 
ment we  think  every  ©bje&ion  muff  undoubtedly  yield. 
The  Greeks  borrowed  their  letters  from  the  Phoeni- 
cians ; thefe  letters  were  the  Hebrew  or  Samaritan. 
The  Greeks  wrote  and  ( z)  pronounced  all  the  other 
letters  of  their  alphabet,  except  the  five  in  quefiion, 
in  the  fame  manner  with  their  originals  of  the  call : 
if  they  did  fo,  it  obvioufiy  follows  that  the  Greek  and 
oriental  office  of  thefe  letters  was  the  fame. 

Another  objection  to  reading  the  Hebrew  without 
the  aid  of  the  Maforetic  vowel  points,  arifes  from 
the  coofidcratioa,  that  without  thefe  there  will  be  a 
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grc&t  number  of  rr.dical  Hebrew  words,  both  nouns  Hebrew 
and  verbs,  without  any  vowel  intervening  amongft 
the  confonants,  which  is  certainly  abfurd.  Nothwith-  * 
Handing  this  fuppofed  abfurdity,  it  is  a well  known 
faft,  that  nil  the  copies  of  the  Hebrew  feriptures, 
ufed  in  the  Jewifh  fynagogues  throughout  the  world, 
are  written  or  printed  without  points.  Thefe  copies 
are  deemed  facred,  and  kept  in  a coffer  with  the 
greateft  care,  in  allufion  to  the  ark  of  the  teftimony 
in  the  tabernacle  and  temple.  The  preleift,  however, 
reads  the  portions  of  the  law  and  hagiographa  with- 
out any  difficulty.  The  fame  is  done  by  the  remains 
of  the  Samaritans  at  this  day.  Every  oriental  fcholar 
knows  that  the  people  of  thefe  countries  look  upon 
confonants  as  the  ffamina  of  words.  Accordingly,  in 
writing  letters,  in  difpatches  upon  bufinefs,  and  all 
affairs  of  fmall  moment,  the  vowels  are  generally 
omitted.  It  is  obvious,  that  in  every  original  lan- 
guage the  found  of  the  vowels  is  variable  and  of  little 
importance.  Such  was  the  cafe  with  the  Hebrew 
tongue  t Nor  do  we  think  that  the  natives  of  the 
country  would  find  it  a matter  of  much  difficulty  to 
learn  to  read  without  the  help  of  the  vowels.  They 
knew  the  words  beforehand,  aqd  fo  might  readily 
enough  learn  by  practice  what  vowels  were  to  be  in- 
fer ted. 

When  the  Hebrew  became  a dead  language,  as  It 
certainly  was  id  a great  meafore  to  the  vulgar  after 
the  return  from  the  Babylonifh  captivity  ; fuch  fub- 
fidiariee  might,  we  think,  have  been  uleful,  and  of 
courfe  might  poffibly  have  been  adopted  for  the  ufc 
of  the  vulgar  : but  the  feribe,  the  lawyer,  and  the 
learned  rabbi,  probably  difdained  fuch  beggarly  ele- 
ments. We  (hall  in  this  place  hazard  a conjecture, 
which,  to  us  at  lcaff,  is  altogether  new.  We  ima- 
gine that  the  Phccnicians,  who  were  an  inventive, 
ingenious  people,  had,  prior  to  the  age  of  l ad- 
min, who  firtt  brought  their  letters  into  Greece, 
adopted  the  more  commodious  method  of  inferting 
the  vowels  in  their  proper  places  ; whereas  the  Jews, 
zealoufly  attached  to  the  cuftoms  of  their  anec- 
ilors,  continued  to  write  and  read  without  them.  In 
this  manner  the  Gephursei  J,  who  were  the  followers  * 
of  Cadmus,  communicated  them  to  the  Jones  their  “***- 
neighbours.  We  are  convinced  that  the  materials  of01*  5 
the  Greek  tongue  arc  to  be  gleaned  up  in  the  eaft ; 
and  upon  that  ground  have  often  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  origin  of  Greek  words  in  the  Hebrew,  Phoe- 
nician, Chaldean,  and  Arabian  languages.  Reading 
without  the  vowel  points  we  have  fcldom  failed  in  our 
fearch  ; hut  when  we  followed  the  method  of  reading  p^o/that 
by  the  Maforetic  paints,  wc  fcldom  fucceedcd  ; and  the  Ma- 
this, wc  believe,  every  man  of  tolerable  erudition  wk  \ ainu 
who  will  make  a trial  will  find  by  experience  to  be 
true.  This  argument  appears  to  us  fuperior  to  every  u * 
objection.  Upon  this  balls,  the  mod  learned  Boch;>rt 
has  ere£led  his  etymological  fabric,  which  will  be  ad- 
mired by  the  learned  and  ingenious  as  long  as  philolo- 
gj  (hall  be  cultivated  by  men. 

3 R 2 It 
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( v ) See  Buxlorf  the  father,  to  Tiber,  cap.  5,  6,  7.  Buatorf  the  fon  tie  Antiq.  Ptir.fi.  P.  II.  1 1. 

(1 ) Thii  it  fo  true,  that,  according  to  Hcfychiua  and  Suidaa,  to  aft  the  Pbteniciani,  fignifted  “ t. 

read." 
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Hebrew  ft  has  been  urged  by  the  zealot i for  the  Maforetic 
iMgvigr.  that  the  Arabian#  and  Perfian#  employ  the 

rowel  point#.  That  they  do  fo  at  prefent  i»  readily 
granted  ; but  whether  they  did  fo  from  the  beginning 
fee  ms  f be  the  quetiioo.  That  Arabia  wa«  overfpread 
with  Jcwiih  exile#  at  a eery  early  period,  ia  abundant* 

1 y certain,  it  wa«  natural  for  them  to  retire  to  a 
land  where  they  would  not  hear  of  war  nor  the  found 
of  the  trumpet.  Accordingly  we  hod  that,  prior  to 
the  age  of  the  Arabian  iropoftor,  Arabia  fvrar rr.cd 
with  Jewifti  feitlementa.  From  thefe  Jcwu,  it  ia  high- 
ly probable  that  their  neighbours  learned  the  ufe  of 
the  point#  in  queftion  ; which  in  the  couric  of  their 
conqucfl#  the  Saracen#  communicated  to  the  Perfian#. 

It  has  been  alleged  with  great  ftiow  of  reai'on,  that 
without  the  vowel  point#,  it  i#  often  impolJible  to  de- 
velope  the  genuine  figniiication  of  many  words  which 
occur  frequently  in  the  language  ; many  words  of 
different  and  fontetimes  oppofite  fign  ideations  are  writ* 
ten  with  exactly  the  fame  confonants.  Without  the 
points  then,  how  are  we  to  know  the  difiin&ioo  i In 
anfwer  to  this  obje&ion,  we  beg  leave  toobferve,  that, 
during  the  firft  period  of  a Language,  it  is  impoffibic 
that  there  fhould  not  occur  a number  of  (imilar  founds 
of  different  fig  n ideation#.  This  is  furcly  to  be  attri* 
bated  to  the  poverty  of  the  language.  When  a few 
terms  have  been  once  fabricated,  men  will  rather  an- 
nex new  fignificalions  to  old  terms,  than  be  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  time  or  thought  to  invent  new  ones.  Thia 
mud  have  been  the  cafe  with  the  Hebrew  in  particu- 
lar ; and  indeed  no  language  on  earth  ia  without  in* 
dances  of  this  inconveaicncy,  which,  however,  in  a 
living  tongue,  is  eafily  overcome  by  a difference  of  ac* 
cent,  tone,  gedure,  pronunciation ; all  which,  we  think, 
sight  obviate  the  difficulty. 

From  the  preceding  arguments,  we  think  ourfelvet 
authorized  to  infer  that  the  Mafora  is  a novel  fydem, 
utterly  unknown  to  the  rood  ancient  Jews,  and  never 
admitted  into  thofe  copies  of  the  Scriptures  which 
were  deemed  mod  (acred  and  mod  authentic  by  that 
people. 

According  to  0 MIG  EM. 

Brcfith  bara  Elocim  cth  afxmaim  oueth  aares. 

OuaatcB  aicthaThAau  ouboou  ouofekh  al  phne  The* 
6m  ourouc  el6eim  maraepheth  al  phne  ainaim. 

Ouiomer  cl6eim  iei  Ar  oniei  6r. 

Ouiar  el6cim  eth  a6r  kbi  tO>b  ouiabdcl  cloeim  ben 
adr  outin  a6frkh. 
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With  refpeft  to  the  original  intro 4uAw>n  of  the  Hdvew 
points,  we  agree  with  the  learned  and  judicious  • Dr 
Prideaux,  who  imagines  that  they  were  gradually  in-  v ^ f 
troduced  after  the  Hebrew  became  a dead  language,  pAn  L 
with  a view  to  facilitate  the  learning  to  read  that  lan-BswkL 
guage,  more  efpecially  among  the  vulgar.  By  whom 
they  were  introduced,  we  think,  cannot  eafily  be  de- 
termined ; nor  is  it  probable  that  they  were  all  intro- 
duced at  once,  or  by  one  and  the  fame  perfon.  They 
have  been  aferibed  to  Ezra  by  many,  lor  do  other 
r talon  that  we  can  difeover  but  to  enhance  their  au- 
thenticity, and  becatifc  the  fentiment  is  analogous  to 
the  other  articles  of  reformation  ellabiiihcd  by  that  holy 
pried.  If  our  curious  reader  fhould  not  be  fatiafied 
with  the  preceding  detail,  wc  mull  remit  him  to  Ca* 
pell  Ob  and  Morinu*  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  two  Bux* 
torfs,  Schulteoa,  and  Dr  James  Robertfon  profefibr 
of  oriental  languages  in  the  univerfity.of  Edinburgh, 
on  the  other.  This  learned  orieatalifi,  in  hi#  differ  - 
tation  prefixed  to  hit  Clovis  Pentatcmbi,  has  collc&ed  * 

and  arranged,  with  a true  fpirit  of  critieifm,  every 
thing  that  has  been  advanced  in  favour  of  the  Ma- 
foretical  fyftera. — Si  Pergama  dextra  default poffeiu,  ettam 
bat  dtfenfa  futffeni.  ^ 

St  Origen,  who  flourifhed  about  the  beginning  of  Prom  Ori. 
the  3d  century,  was  a profound  Hebrew  fcholar.  HeS*®’1^* 
publilhed  a moil  laborious  and  learned  work,  which  is*^ 
generally  called  the  Hcxapla , bccaufc  it  confided  of 
fix  column#  ; the  firft  of  which  contained  the  Hebrew 
text  | the  fccond,  the  fame  text,  but  written  in  Greek 
characters  ; the  third  column  exhibited  the  verfion  of 
A^uila ) the  fourth,  that  of  Symroachus ; the  fifth, 
the  Scptuagint ; and  the  fixth,  the  verfion  of  Theo- 
dotan.  In  fome  fragments  of  that  vad  work  which 
are  dill  extant,  wc  have  a fpecimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Hebrew  was  pronounced  in  the  third 
century,  by  which  it  appears  that  it  was  very  diffe- 
rent from  that  which  remits  from  observing  the  Maib- 
retical  points.  The  following  is  an  in  dance  copied 
from  the  beginning  of  Genefis. 

* According  to  tic  Af.UOEiTU, 

Berdhith  bara  Elohira  cth  afhamajim  veeth  aarerz. 

Veaaretz  ajetha  thoou  vaboou,  vekhoihek  gnal  pend 
tbeom  verouakh  clohim  merzkhepheth  gnsl  pcnc  bam* 
mim. 

Vaiomcr  clohim  jehi  or,  vajeht  or. 

Vajare  clohim  eth  aor  ki  tob  vajabedel  eloh’m  brio 
aor  oubcin  hakhofhek. 


Upon  the  whole,  we  prefume  to  give  it  as  our  opi- 
nion, that  in  the  mod  early  periods,  the  vowels  aUpbt 
he,  jod  or  rodt  vatu  or  tvatu,  and  perhaps  m or  ajin , 
were  regularly  written  wherever  they  were  founded. 
And  the  This  to  us  appears  plain  from  the  pra&ice  of  the  an* 
pradicc  of  cient  Greeks.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  Sa- 
O*1  III**11*  msriun  and  Phoenician  alphabets  were  the  fame  j and 
rcc  that  the  former  waa  that  of  the  Jews  originally.  The 
Phoenicians  certainly  wrote  the  vowels  exaXJv,  for 
fo  did  the  Greeks  who  copied  their  alphabet  : If  the 
Phoenicians  wrote  their  vowels,  fo  then  did  the  Jews  of 
the  age  of  Cadmus ; but  Cadmus  was  contemporary 
with  fome  of  the  earlteft  judges  of  tfracl  j the  confc- 
quence  is  evideot|  namely,  that  the  Jews  wrote  their 


vowels  as  late  as  the  arrival  of  that  Coloney- chief  in 
Greece.  We  ought  naturally  to  judge  of  the  Hebrew 
by  the  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  and  Arabian,  its  fitter  dia- 
lers. All  thefe  languages  in  ancient  times  had  their 
vowels  regularly  inferted  ; and  why  not  the  Hebrew 
in  the  fame  manner  with  the  reft  ? 

As  thefe  firft  vowel#,  which  were  coeval  with  the 
other  letters,  often  varied  in  their  found  and  applica- 
tion, the  points,  in  all  appearance,  were  firfl  invented 
and  employed  to  ascertain  their  different  founds  in 
different  connexions.  Other  marks  might  be  invent- 
ed to  point  out  the  various  tones  of  voice,  like  the 
or  accents,  with  which  the  vowels  were  to  be 
cnouoccd,  m was  done  among  the  later  Greeks,  in 

procef* 
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Hebrew  procefi  of  time,  in  order  to  promote  celerity  of  wri- 
ting,  the  vowels  were  omitted,  and  the  pointi  fubili- 
L"  T luted  in  their  place. 

Before  we  conclude  onr  observations  on  the  He* 
brew  language,  wc  ought,  perhaps,  to  make  an  apo- 
logy for  omitting  to  interlard  our  details  with  quota* 
dons  fiom  the  two  Tahnuds,  the  Mifhna,  the  Gcma- 
ra,  the  Cabbalas,  and  a multitude  of  rabbinical  wri* 
ters  who  are  commonly  cited  upon  fuch  an  occafion. 
Wc  believe  wc  could  have  quoted  almoft  numbcrlefs 
paflagen  from  the  two  Buxtorfs,  Father  Morin,  Capel- 
ins, and  other  Hebrew  critics,  with  no  great  trouble 
to  otirftlves,  and  little  emolument  to  the  far  greater 
part  of  our  readers.  But  our  opinion  is  that  fuch  a 
pedantic  difplay  of  philological  erudition  would  pro- 
bably have  excited  the  mirth  of  our  learned,  and 
roufed  the  indignation  of  our  unlearned,  reader*.  Our 
wilh  is  to  gratify  readers  of  both  deferiptions  by  con- 
tributing to  the  edification  of  one  clafs  without  dif- 
gulling  the  other. 

We  cannot,  wc  imagine,  handfomely  take  leave  of 
the  (acred  language  without  giving  a brief  detail  of 
thofe  excellencies  which,  in  our  opinion,  give  it  a 
juft  claim  to  the  fuptnority  over  thole  other  tongues 
which  have  fome times  contended  with  it  for  the  prize 
of  antiquity  : and  of  thefe  the  following  in  our  appre- 
3j  hen  lion  deferve  particular  notice. 

ficeUm.  If  this  language  may  claim  any  advantage  over  its 
cx»of  the  antagonifts,  with  ref  pc  ft  to  its  being  rather  a mother 
than  a daughter  to  any  of  them,  it  it  undoubtedly 
4 s in  confrquencc  of  its  fimplicity,  its  purity,  its  energy, 
its  fecundity  of  expreffioos  awd  11  gn ideations.  In  all 
thefe,  notwith Handing  its  pancity  of  words  if  excels 
the  vafl  variety  of  other  languages  which  are  its  cog. 
nate  dialefts.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  fignificancy 
of  the  names,  both  of  men  and  brutes  ; the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  Utter  of  which  are  more  clearly 
and  more  fully  exhibited  by  their  names  in  this  than 
in  any  other  tongue  hitherto  known.  Betides  its 
well  authenticated  antiquity  and  the  venerable  tone  of 
its  writings  furpafs  any  thing  left  upon  record  in  any 
other  dialed  now  extant  in  the  world.  Thefe  extra, 
ordinary  qualities  excite  our  admiration  at  prefent  un- 
der every  difadvantage ; and  from  this  circumtlance 
we  may  infer  its  incomparable  beauty  in  the  age  of  the 
Jevrifh  legislator,  and  what  effefts  it  would  naturally 
produce,  could  ,we  know  it  now  as  it  was  fpoken  and 
written  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon. 

As  far,  however,  as  wi  under  Hand  it  in  its  prefent 
mutiUted  condition,  and  are  able  to  judge  of  ita  cha- 
rafter  from  thofe  few  books  that  have  come  down  to 
our  time,  we  plainly  perceive  that  its  genius  is  Ample, 
primitive,  natural,  and  cxaftly  conformable  to  the  eba* 
rafter  of  thofe  uncultivated  patriarchs  who  ufed  it 
themfelves  and  tranfmitted  it  to  their  defendants  in 
its  native  purity  and  fimplicity.  Its  words  are  com* 
parativcly  few,  vet  concife  and  expreffive ; derived 
from  a very  fen  a 11  number  of  radicals,  without  the  ar* 
tificial  compofition  of  modern  languages.  No  tongue, 
ancient  or  n.udcrn,  can  rival  it  in  the  happy  and  rich 
fecundity  of  its  verbs,  refulting  from  the  variety  and 
fignificancy  of  its  conjugation) ; which  are  fo  admirably 
arranged  and  diverfined,  that  by  changing  a letter  or 
two  of  the  primitive,  they  exprefs  the  various  modes 
of  afting,  fufferiog,  motion,  reft,  See.  ui  fuch  a pre- 
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cife  and  fignificant  manner,  that  frequently  in  one  Hebrew 
word  they  convey  an  idea  which,  in  any  other  l*n- 
guage,  would  require  a tedious  paraphrafe.  Thefe  ~ T 
portions  might  eafily  be  iHuftrttcd  by  numerous 
examples ; but  to  the  Hebrew  fcholar  thefe  would  be 
fuperfitiout,  and  to  the  illiterate  clafs  neither  intcreH. 
ing  nor  entertaining. 

To  thefe  we  may  add  the  monofyllabic  tone  of  the 
language,  which,  by  a few  prefixes  and  affixes  without 
affefting  the  radix,  varies  the  fignification  almoil  at 
pleafure,  while  the  method  of  affixiag  the  perfon  to 
the  verb  exhibits  the  gender  of  the  objeft  introduced. 

In  the  nouns  of  this  language  there  is  no  flexion  ex* 
ccpt  what  is  neccffary  to  point  out  the  difference  of  gen- 
der and  number.  Its  cafes  are  dillinguiihed  by  articles, 
which  arc  only  Angle  letters  at  the  beginning  of  the 
word;  the  pronouns  are  only  finglc  letters  affixed;  and 
the  prepofitioot  are  of  the  fame  charzfter  prefixed  to 
words.  Itswords  followoneanothcrinancafyand  natural 
arrangement,  without  intricacy  or  tranfpofition,  with- 
out fufpending  the  attention  or  involving  the  fenfe  by 
intricate  and  artificial  periods.  Ail  thele  Hriking  and 
peculiar  excellencies  combined,  plainly  demonffrate  the 
beauty,  the  (lability,  and  antiquity  of  the  language 
under  coufidcration. 

We  would  not,  however,  be  thought  to  infinuate 
that  this  tongue  continued  altogether  without  changes 
and  imperfeftions.  We  admit  that  many  radical 
words  of  it  were  loff  in  a courfe  of  ages,  and  that 
foreign  ones  were  fubliituted  in  their  place.  The 
long  fojourning  of  the  Ifraelites  in  Egypt,  and  their 
clofe  connexion  with  that  people,  even  quoad  fatm9 
muff  have  introduced  a multitude  of  Egyptian  vo- 
cables and  phrafea  into  the  vulgar  dialcft  at  leaff, 
which  muff  have  gradually  incorporated  with  the  writ- 
ten  language,  and  in  proeefs  of  time  have  become  part* 
of  its  effencc.  In  Egypt,  the  Ifraelites  imbibed  thofe 
principles  of  idolatry  which  nothing  lefs  than  the  final 
extirpation  of  tbeir  polity  could  eradicate.  If  that 
people  were  fo  obffinstcly  attached  to  the  Egyptian 
idolatry,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  they  would  be 
avtrfe  from  the  Egyptian  language.  Befides,  the 
Scripture  informs  us,  that  there  came  up  out  of  Egypt 
a mixed  multitude;  a cii  cum  Ita  nee  which  muff  have  in- 
fefted  the  Hebrew  tongue  with  the  dialcft  of  Egypt. 

As  none  of  the  genuine  Hebrew  radicals  exceed  three 
letters,  whatever  words  exceed  that  number  in  their 
radical  Hate  may  be  juffly  deemed  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion. 

Some  Hebrew  critics  have  thought  that  verbs  con- 
ffitutc  the  radicals  of  the  whole  language  ; but  this 
opinion  appears  to  u;  ill  founded  : for  though  many 
Hebrew  nouns  are  undoubtedly  derived  from  verbs, 
we  find  at  the  fame  time  numbers  of  the  latter  dedu- 
ced from  the  former.  ^ 

Before  we  conclude  our  detail  of  the  Hebrew  Hatching* 
tongue,  a few  of  our  readers  may  poffibly  imagine  niaadim. 
that  we  ought  to  give  forae  account  of  the  Hutchin- 
fonian  fyfiem  ; a fyftcm  fo  highly  in  vogue  not  many 
years  ago.  But  at  this  allegorical  feheme  of  interpre- 
tation is  now  in  a manner  exploded,  we  (hall  beg  leave 
to  remit  our  curious  Hebraiff  to  Mr  Holloway’s 
Oiiginals  a frnall  book  in  2 voU  8vo,  but  replete  with 
multifarious  erudition,  efpecially  in  the  Hutcbinfo&iaa 
ftyle  and  charaftcr. — h'Uu  fit  pence  autorem. 
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Arabic  lan*  W e now  proceed  to  give  fome  account  of  the; Arabian 
puageoji.  language,  which  is  evidently  one  of  the  filter  dialc&a 
tuully  He-  t,f  t|,c  Hebrew.  Doth,  we  imagine,  were  originally 
,<w*  the  fatnej  the  former  highly  improved  and  enlarged} 
the  latter,  in  appearance,  retaining  its  original  fim- 
plicity  anj  rude  al'pcct,  Ipoken  by  a people  of  a genius 
by  no  means  inventive.  In  this  inquiry,  too,  as  in 
the  former,  we  (hall  (pare  ourfclvcg  the  trouble  of  de- 
founding  to  the  grammatical  minutiae  of  the  tongue; 
a method  which,  we  are  perfuaded,  would  neither  gra- 
tily  our  learned  nor  edify  our  unlearned  readers.  To 
thofe  who  are  inclined  to  acquire  the  tirll  elements 
oi  that  various,  copious,  and  highly  improved  tongue, 
we  beg  to  rcconr.i  end  Erpmii  Rtuiimmsa  Ling.  Arab. 
Calii  Gram.  Arab,  the  Differ*  al  Ions  of  Hariri,  trxnfla- 
ud  by  the  eider  Schultcna  ; Mr  Richartiion’s  Perhc 
and  Atabic  Gram.  dee. 

We  have  pronounced  the  Hebrew  and  Arabian 
filer  diak&s ; a relation  which,  as  far  as  we  know, 
has  been  fcldom  controverted  : hut  we  think  there  ia 
authentic  historical  evidence  that  they  wire  positively 
one  and  the  fame,  at  a period  when  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other  appeared  in  its  infant  unadorned  fimplicity. 
The  following  detail  will,  we  hope,  fully  authenticate 
the  truth  of  our  poiition. 

« Gen.  x«  •'  Unto  Eber  (fays  the  Scripture  * ) were  bprn  two 
® 5*  fons.  The  name  of  one  was  Peletr,  becaufe  in  hia 

days  the  eaith  was  divided  * and  his  brother’s  name 
was  Joktan,”  or  rather  Yoktan.  This  laft,  fays  the 
facrcd  hidorian,  “ had  thirteen  fons ; and  their  dwcl. 
ling  readied  from  Mdha  (Mocha)  to  Sephar  (a),*’  a 
mount  of  the  fall.  According  to  this  account,  the 
defendants  of  Yoktan  poffeffcd  all  the  maritime  coaft 
of  Arabia  from  Mdha  (Mocha)  to  mount  Sephar  to- 
wards the  calt  of  that  pcninfula.  Mofes,  defer  ibing 
the  rivers  of  paradile,  tells  us, .that  one  of  the  branches 
t Gen.  ii.  of  that  river  f “ encompaffed  the  whole  land  of  Ha- 
,c*  vilab,  where  there  was  great  lloie  of  gold.’*  Havihth 

was  the  twelfth  foa  of  Yoktan,  whom  the  Arabians 
call  Ivohian  ; and  confcquently  his  territory  was  iitua- 
tei  towards  the  caller  n limit  of  the  poffefGoni  of  the 
tjofttrily  of  the  youngeft  fon  of  Eber.  Yoktan  or 
Kobtan  was  too  young  to  be  concerned  in  the  building 
of  the  tower ; and  confcquently  retained  the  language 
of  his  family,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  Hebrew. 
His  dc  fee  miauls  mull  have  carried  the  fame  language 
into  their  rcfpeCtive  fcttlcmcnts,  where  it  mull  have 
been  tranfmitted  to  fuccccding  generations.  The 
original  language  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Arabians  who 
inhabit  a vaft  tract  of  country  along  the  fouthern  (horc, 
according  to  this  deduction,  was  that  of  their  father 
lvcbtan,  that  i>,  the  Hebrew.  Indeed,  the  molt 
learned  Arabians  of  modern  times  unanimeufly  ac- 
knowledge thib  patriarch  as  the  founder  of  their  lan- 
guaee  as  weil  ar*  of  their  nation. 

The  other  diftriCts  of  Arabia  were  peopled  by  the 
offspring  of  Abraham.  The  likmaclitcs,  the  poiltrity 
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of  that  patriarch  by  Hagar,  penetrated  into  the  very  An!»c 
centre  of  the  peninfula  5 incorporated,  and  in  procefs 
of  time  became  one  people  with  the  Kobtanites.  Ana*  " r 
thrr  region  was  poffcffed  by  the  children  of  the  fame 
hoy  roan  by  Cbeturah  his  fccond  wife.  The  Moabites, 
Ammonites,  Edomites,  Aroalekites,  dec.  who  fettled 
in  the  various  regions  of  Arabia  Pttrsta,  were  all 
branches  of  Abraham’s  family,  and  ufed  the  fame  lan- 
guage with  their  great  progenitor.  The  Scripture 
indeed  fpeaks  of  people  who  inhabited  the  country  lalt 
mentioned  prior  to  the  branches  of  Abraham’s  family ; 
but  thefe,  according  to  the  fame  hiftory,  were  extir- 
pated by  the  former.  '1  he  conclufion  then  is,  if  we 
credit  the  Mofaic  account,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  three  divifions  of  Arabia  did,  in  the  earlieit  pciiodi, 
universally  ufe  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

There  was,  we  are  fenfible,  a region  of  Arabia  in- 
habited by  the  Culhira,  or  descendants  of  Culh.  This  * 
di Uriel  was  fituated  on  the  confines  of  Babylonia.  Our 
tranflators  have  confounded  this  country  with  the 
modern  Ethiopia ; and  have  confcquently  aferibed  the 
exploits  of  the  Arabian  Culhim  to  the  Ethiopians. 

The  Arabian  kings  of  Babylon  were  of  thofe  Cufhim. 

Thefe  were  conquered  and  expelled  Babylonia  by  the 
Chan  Jim.  Thefe  fpoke  the  Chaldean  dialed!,  as  will 
appear  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  that  of  the  Abyflj- 
mans.  Here  the  candid  reader  is  defired  to  reflect 
that  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  are  cognate  dialcCts. 

The  foregoing  proofs,  deduced  from  the  Mofaic 
hiftory,  will  be  corroborated  by  a roafs  of  internal  evi- 
dence in  the  fucceeding  p rts  of  our  inquiry. 

The  Arabic  tongue,  originally  pure  Hebrew,  was 
in  procefs  of  time  greatly  transformed  and  altered  from  dcvuud 
its  fimplc  unfophiliicaicd  Rate.  The  Arabians  were  f< «n  this 
divided  into  many  different  tribes;  a circumftancc 
which  naturally  produced  many  different  dialects. 

Thefe,  however,  were  not  of  foreign  growth.  No  fo- 
reign enemy  ever  conquered  thofe  independent  hords. 

The  Pcrliaus,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  fome  times  at- 
tempted to  invade  their  territories  ; but  the  roughnefs 
of  the  ground,  the  fcarcity  of  forage,  the  penury  of 
water,  and  their  natural 'bravery,  always  protected 
them.  They  were  indeed  once  invaded  by  the  AHyf- 
finians  or  Ethiopians  with  fome  (how  of  fucccfs;  but 
thefe  iuvaderi  were  in  a fhort  time  expelled  the  coun- 
try. Their  language,  of  confcquence,  was  never 
adulterated  with  foreign  words  or  exotic  phrsfes  and 
idioms.  Whatever  augmentations  or  improvements  it 
received  were  derived  from  the  genius  and  induilry  of 
the  natives,  and  not  from  adventitious  or  imported 
acquificions.  Erom  this  circumstance  we  may  juilly 
infer,  that  the  Arabian  tungue  was  a long  time  fit- 
tioiifiry,  and  of  courfe  differed  in  no  confiderahle  de- 
gree from  its  Hebrew  archetype.  The  learned  Schu*- 
tens,  in  his  Commentary  on  Job,  hath  fhown,  to  the 
conviction  of  every  candid  inquirer,  th;-t  it  is  impof- 
liblc  to  uodcrfland  that  lubiime  cmnpofition  without 
having  recourfc  to  the  Arabic  idioms.  That  patri- 
arch was  a Chuxite.  His  country  might  be  reckoned 
a part  of  Arabia.  His  three  friends  were  actually 

Arabians, 
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Arafe*  Arabians,  being  the  defeendants  of  Ifomael  and  Efau. 
liTfag*.  |jjs  country  bordered  upon  that  of  the  predatory 
— ■* ' Chaldeans,  who  were  an  Arabiau  banditti.  When 
we  confider  all  thefe  c ircomftanccs  in  eumui'o,  we  arc 
ftrongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  book  of  Job  was 
actually  written  in  Anr.ic,  aa  the  language  flood  at 
that  period  ; which,  according  to  the  moil  probable 
opin  on,  could  not  have  been  later  than  the  age  of 
Mofes.  The  learned  arc  generally  agreed  that  this 
whole  book,  the  three  firft  chapters  excepted,  is  a 
poetical  compofition,  replete  with  the  moll  brilliant 
and  raoft  magnificent  imagery,  the  boldeft,  the  jutlell, 
and  mod  gorgeous  tropes  and  allulions,  and  a grandeur 
of  fentiment  wholely  divine.  Whoever  has  read  the 
poetical  compofition*  of  the  modern  Arabians,  on  di- 
vine fubjecls,  with  any  degree  of  tafte,  will,  we  flatter 
ourfelves,  difeover  a ftriking  timilarity  both  of  diction 
rod  fentiment.  Be  this  as  it  may,  wc  think  there  is 
no  reafon  to  cooclude  that  the  Arabic  dialed  deviated 
much  from  the  Hebrew  ilandard  prior  to  the  Chtif- 
a tian  era. 

Tic  too  Of  thofe  different  dialed*  which  prevailed  among 
y the  various  tribes  among  which  the  peninfuia  of  Ara- 
iLiia! ° £>'*  WM  divided,  the  principal  were  the  Heayarct  and 
the  Koreilh.  Though  fome  of  thefe  were  tributary 
to  the  Tobbaa,  or  Hemyaret  fovereign  of  Arabia 
Felix,  yet  they  took  no  great  p-ina  to  cultivate  the 
language  of  that  province,  and  of  courfe  thefe  people 
did  not  thoroughly  understand  it.  As  for  the  inde- 
pendent tribes,  they  bad  no  temptation  to  cultivate 
any  other  language  than  their  own. 

The  Koreilh  tribe  was  the  noble  ft  and  the  mofl 
learned  of  all  the  weftern  Arabs  ; and  ike  kaaba,  or 
fquare  temple  of  Mecca,  was  before  the  rra  of  Mo- 
hammed folcly  under  their  protection.  This  temple 
drew  annually  a great  concourfe  of  pilgrims  from  every 
Arabian  tribe,  and  indeed  from  every  other  country 
where  the  Sabian  religion  prevailed.  The  language 
of  the  Koreilh  was  Hudied  with  emulation  by  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  Numbers  of  the  pilgrims  were 
people  of  the  firft  rank,  and  poflefled  all  the  fcience 
peculiar  to  their  country  or  their  age.  Great  fairs  were 
held  during  their  relideuce  at  Mecca,  and  a variety  of 
gay  amufc mm ts  filled  up  the  intervals  of  their  religious 
duties,  la  thefe  entertainments  literary  competitions 
bore  the  bigbeft  and  moll  diflinguilhed  rack  ; every 
man  of  genius  cot.fidering  not  his  own  reputation 
alone,  but  even  that  of  his  nation  or  his  tribe,  a*  in- 
terefted  in  hi*  fuccefs.  Poetry  and  rhetoric  were 
chiefly  efleemed  and  admired  ; the  firft  being  looked 
upon  as  highly  ornaments!,  and  the  other  as  a ncceflary 
accompli foment  in  the  education  of  every  leading  man. 
An  a trembly  at  a place  called  OcaJb,  had  been  in  confc- 
quence  eftablifoed  about  the  end  of  the  fixth  century, 
4)  where  all  were  admitted  to  a rivalfoip  of  genius. 
The  dialed  The  merits  of  their  refpeedive  productions  were  im- 
P»niaUy  determined  by  the  afltmblv  at  large ; and  the 
imt  tj!e  moft  approved  of  their  poems,  written  on  liik,  in 
pili'til,  characters  of  gold,  were  with  much  i’olcmnity  futpend- 
ed  in  the  temple  as  the  higheft  mark  of  honour  which 
could  be  conferred  on  literary  merit.  Thefe  poems 
were  called  the  MoaiLibat , **  fufpended,”  or  Modhahtbat* 
“ golden.’*  Seven  of  thefe  are  Hill  preferred  in  many 
European  libraries. 

From  this  uncommon  attention  to  promote  emuia- 
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tion,  and  refine  their  language,  the  dialed  of  the  Arabic 
Kortifo  became  the  pureft,  the  richcft,  and  the  molt  ^-an^usRe. 
polite,  of  all  the  Arabian  idiom*.  It  was  ftudied  with 
a kind  of  predile&ion;  and  about  the  beginning  of  the 
feventh  century  it  was  the  general  language  of  Arabia, 
the  other  dialects  bring  cither  incorporated  with  it, 
or  Aiding  gradually  into  difufe.  By  this  fingtilar 
idiomatic  union  the  Arabic  has  acquired  & prodigious 
fecundity  ; whilil  the  luxuriance  of  fynonymes,  and 
the  equivocal  or  oppofite  fenfes  of  the  fame  or  fimilar 
words,  hath  furnifoed  their  writers  with  a wonderful 
power  of  indulging,  in  the  fulleft  range,  their  favourite 
paifion  for  antithefis  and  quaint  allufion.  One  inftance 
of  this  we  have  in  the  word  vcR  i which  fignifies  a 
prince,  a friend,  and  alfo  a Jlave.  This  fame  word, 
with  the  change  of  one  letter  only,  Becomes  va/i j 
which,  without  equivocation,  imports  a fovereign.  Ex- 
amples of  this  kind  occur  in  almoil  every  page  of  every 
Arabic  didicnary.  ^ 

But  all  thofe  advantages  of  this  incomparable  lan-Thi*.  tune- 
guage  are  merely  modern,  and  do  not  reach  higher m®*‘ 
than  the  beginning  sf  the  fixth  century.  Prior  todcfn* 
that  era,  as  we  have  obferved  above,  a variety  of  dia- 
lects obtained  ; and  as  the  Arabs  were  by  their  fitua- 
tion  in  a manner  fequeftered  from  til  the  reft  of  man- 
kind, it  may  not  perhapa  be  fuprrftuous  to  inquire 
briefly  into  the  caofe  and  origin  of  this  ioi\antaneoui 
and  univerfal  change. 

For  a courfe  of  more  than  20  centuries  the  Ara- 
bians bad  been  fout  up  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
their  own  peninfuia,  and  in  a great  meafurc  fecluded 
from  the  reft  of  the  world.  Their  commerce  witli 
India  was  purely  mercantile,  and  little  calculated  to 
excite  or  promote  intellectual  improvements.  They 
traded  with  the  Egyptians  from  time  immemorial  ; but 
fmee  the  invalion  and  ufurpation  of  the  pa/lor  kings,, 
every  foepherd,  that  is,  every  Arabian,  was  an  abomri 
nation  to  the  Egyptians.  From  that  quarter,  there- 
fore, they  could  not  derive  much  intellectual  improve- 
ment. Bcfidei,  when  an  extenfivc  territory  is  par- 
celled out  among  a number  of  petty  fepts  or  clans,  * 
the  feuds  and  contefts  which  originate  from  interfering, 
intereds  and  territorial  difputes,  leave  but  little  time, 
and  lefs  inclination,  for  the  culture  of  the  mind.  In 
thefe  circumitances,  the  military  art  alone  will  be  cul« 
tivated,  and  the  profeflion  of  arms  alone  will  be  deem- 
ed honourable.  Of  confcquence,  we  find  that,  in  the 
general  opinion,  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  the  profeflion 
of  arms,  were  the  only  fciences  cultivated  by  the 
people  in  queftion.  As  for  the  fcience  of  arms,  we 
art-  convinced  that  it  was  both  ftudied  and  praCtifcd  at 
a very  early  period ; but  as  to  the  two  former,  we 
imagine  they  were  very  late  acquifitions,  and  fprung 
from  fome  circumftanrc  external  and  adventitious. 

The  tribe  of  the  Korcifo  were  much  engaged  in 
commerce.  They  exported  frankincenfe,  myrrh,  cal- 
lia,  galbanum,  and  otltcr  drugs  and  fpices,  to  Damal- 
cu*,  Tripoli,  Palmyra,  and  other  commercial  citiea  of 
iiyria  and  its  neighbourhood.  Upon  thefe  occaliona 
the  Arabian  traders  mult  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  Greek  language,  and  perhaps  with  the  more  amu- 
fing  and  affecting  f arts  of  the  Grecian  literature.  They 
might  hear  of  the  high  renown  of  Homer  and  De- 
moilhcnts;  and  it  ia  not  impoflilde  that  fome  of  them 
might  be  able  to  read  their  compofitions.  Every 
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Trftifution 
•t  Mecca 
fimiUr  to 
the  Oh  m* 

fc  game*. 


tody  know*  wnh  what  unremitting  ardour  the  learned 
Arab*,  under  the  firft  khalifl*,  penifed  and  tranflated 
the  philofophictl  work*  of  the  Grecian  fages.  The 
very  fame  fpirit  might  animate  their  predeceffors, 
though  they  wanted  learning,  and  perhap*  public  en- 
couragement, to  aroufe  their  exertions.  From  thi* 
quarter,  we  think,  the  Arabs  may  have  learned  to  ad- 
mire, and  then  to  imitate,  the  Grecian  worthies. 

The  Ptolemie*  of  Egypt  were  the  profefied  patron* 
of  commence  a*  well  as  of  learning.  Under  thefe 
prince*  all  nations  were  invited  to  trade  with  that 
happy  country.  The  Arab*,  now  no  longer  fettered 
by  Egyptian  jealoufy,  carried  their  prcciou*  commo- 
dities to  Alexandria;  where  the  Grecian  literature, 
though  no  longer  in  it*  meridian  fplcndor,  (hone  how- 
ever with  a clear  unfarled  luftre.  The  court  of  the 
firft  Ptolemie*  waa  the  retreat  of  all  the  moft  celebra- 
ted geniufes  of  Greece  and  of  the  age ; in  a word, 
Alexandria  wa*  the  native  land  of  learning  and  inge- 
nuity. Here  the  ingtnioua  Arab  rr.uft  hare  heard 
the  praifea  of  learning  inccflantly  proclaimed  ; muft 
hive  been  often  prefeut  at  the  public  exhibition*  of 
the  poets  and  orator* ; and  even  though  he  did  not 
undcrlland  them  exactly,  might  be  charmed  with  the 
melody  of  the  didion,  and  (hack  with  furpriCe  at  their 
effeds  on  the  audience.  The  reader  will  pleafe  to  re- 
fled,  that  the  Arabian  trader*  were  the  firft  men  of 
the  nation,  both  with  refped  to  birth,  learning,  and 
fortune.  Thefe  wife  men,  to  ufe  the  language  of 
Scripture,  infpioed  with  the  natural  curiofity  of  their 
race,  might  hear  of  the  celebrated  Olympic  game*, 
the  pubbe  recitation*  before  that  affcmbly,  and  the 
glorious  prrxe  bellowed  upon  the  conqueror*.  Such 
information  might  animate  them  to  inilitute  foice- 
thing  parallel  at  Mecca,  with  a view  to  improve 
their  Ungqiigr,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  derive  honour 
and  emolument  to  thcmfclve*.  The  Koreifhim  might 
promife  ihcrafcUe*  the  like  advantage*  from  the  efta- 
Wilhment  of  the  fair  and  afiembly  at  Ocadh,  a*  the  na- 
tivc*  of  Eli*  drew  from  the  inftitution  of  the  Olympic 
games.  For  thde  reafons,  we  conjcdqre,  the  literary 
competition*  at  the  place  juft  mentioned  were  inftitu* 
luted  at  fo  late  a period,  though  the  nation  had  cxift- 
rd  more  than  aooo  year*  before  the  eltablilhment  of 
this  anniverfary.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe,  that  the  Arab*,  notwithftanding  all  the  fine 
things  recorded  of  them  by  their  own  poetical  hifto- 
rians,  and  believed -perhap*  too  ealilyby  thofeof  other 
countries,  were  in  the  day*  of  ignorance  like  the  ear- 
lieft  Romans,  Intranet  et  Jemlbme'lari.  For  our  part, 
we  think  it  by  no  mean*  probable,  that  a people  of 
that  charader  should,  after  fo  long  a courfe  of  years, 
have  ftumbled  upon  fo  laudable  and  fo  beneficial  an  in- 
ftitution, without  taking  the  hint  from  fome  foreign 
one  of  a fimilar  complexion.  Thia  we  acknowledge  i* 
only  a conjecture,  and  a*  fuch  it  i»  fubroitted  to  the 
judgment  ot  the  reader. 

There  were,  as  has  been  obfrrved  above,  two  prin- 
cipal dialed.*  of  the  original  Arabic : 1 he  Hamyarite 
fpoken  by  the  genuine  Arabs,  and  the  Koreilhitc  or 
pure  Arabic,  which  at  laft  became  the  general  language 
cl  that  people.  The  former  of  thefe  inclined  toward* 
the  Syriac  or  Chaldean;  the  Utter  being,  according  to 
them,  the  language  of  lihmael,  was  deeply  tindured 
with  the  Hebrew  idiom.  The  oriental  writers  tell  ua 
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that  Terah,  the  grandfather  of  Hamyar,  was  the  firft  Arsbh 
whofe  language  deviated  from  the  Syriac  to  the  Ara  L**t®t** 
bic.  Hence,  fay  they,  the  Himyaritic  dialed  muft  " vnr~T 
have  approached  nearer  to  the  purity  of  the  Syriac, 
and  of  confequence  muft  have  heen  more  remote  from 
the  true  genius  of  the  Arabic  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  tribes.  The  fad  feems  to  (land  thus:  The  Ham- 
y antes  were  neighbours  to  the  Chaldeans  and  Sy- 
rians, and  confequently  were  conncdcd  with  thofie 
people  by  commerce,  W3r*,  alliances,  dec.  Thracircum- 
iUnce  introduced  into  their  language  many  phrafes  and 
idiom*  from  both  thefe  nations.  That  Terah  was  con- 
cerned in  adulterating  the  dialed  of  the  Hamyarites,  is  a 
mere  oriental  legend,  fabricated  by  the  Arabs  after  they 
began  to  perufe  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  Koreiih 
being  fit  m red  in  the  centre  of  Arabia,  were  lefs  ex- 
posed to  intercourse  with  foreigners,  and  therefore  pre- 
let  ved  their  language  more  pure  ind  untainted.  ^ 

The  learned  well  know,  that  the  Koran  was  written  TK* Vorw 
in  the  dialed  of  the  Koretfk  ; a circuraftancc  which  written  ia 
communicated  additional  fplcndor  to  that  branch  of 
the  Arabian  tongue.  It  has  been  proved,  that  the“4“'a* 
language  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Arabia  waa 
genuine  Hebrew;  but  upon  this  fuppofitioo  a queftion 
will  arife,  namely,  whether  the  Arabians  actually  pre- 
ferved  their  original  tongue  pure  and  unfophifticatcd 
duting  a fpace  of  3000  yean,  which  stapled  between 
the  deluge  and  the  bitth  of  Mohammed  ? or,  whether, 
during  that  period,  according  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
human  affairs,  it  underwent  many  changes  and  devia- 
tions from  the  original  ftandard  i 

The  admirers  of  that  language  ftrenuoufly  maintain 
the  former  pafition  j others,  who  are  more  moderate 
in  their  attachment,  are  difpolcd  to  admit  the  latter. 

Chardin  obfcrves  of  the  oriental  languages  in  general, 
that  they  do  not  vary  and  fluduatc  with  time  like  the 
European  tongue*  *.  *4  Ce  qu’il  y a d«  plus  admirable,  * K^e, 
dit  il,  et  de  pluj  rcmarquable,  dans  ces  Lngoes,  c’eft,vt>l.  3. 
qu’clle*  ne  changcnt  point,  et  n’oot  point  change  duP- 43- 
tout,  foit  a Tigard  de  tenues,  foit  a I’fgard  du  tcur  s 
ticn  n’y  eft,  ni  nouveau  ni  vienx,  nulle  bonne  fa- 
9©n  de  parlcr,  n’a  eefle  d'etre  cn  credit.  L’Alcorao,  par 
exemplc.  eft  aujourdhui,  comme  il  y a mille  annees,  lc 
models  de  plus  pure,  plus  courts,  et  plus  eloquence  dic- 
tion." It  ia  not  to  oar  purpofc  to  tranferibe  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  author's  reflc&ion  upon  this  fub- 
jed;  From  the  al>ovc  it  plainly  appears  that  be  con- 
cludes, that  the  Arabian  ton.  ue  ha*  fuffered  no  change 
ficce  the  publication  of  the  Kor^n ; and  at  the  fame 
time  infinuates,  that  it  had  contioued  invariable  in  its 
original  purity  through  all  agea,  from  the  days  of 
Kobtan  to  the  'ippearance  of  that  book.  Whether 
both  or  either  of  thefe  fentimenta  ia  properly  authen- 
ticated will  appear  in  the  fequel. 

The  learned  Dr  Rdbertfon,  profeflorof  oriental  hm-Meama- 
guages  in  the  univcriiiy  of  Edinburgh,  inform*  us,  that  <t«prH  by 
the  Arabians,  in  order  to  preferve  the  purity  of  their *k*  4**** 
language,  ftridly  prohibited  their  merchant*,  who  ■trr  ’^'jjjj11 
obliged  to  go  abroad  for  the  fake  of  commerce,  all . f^jJrlw 
commerce  with  (bangs  women  We  know  not  where 
this  injunction  ia  reoifted,  but  certainly  it  waa  a moft 
terrible  interdid  to  an  amorous  fun  of  the  defart.  If 
fuch  a prohibition  actually  exifted,  wc  fufped  it  ori- 
ginated from  fome  other  fource  than  the  fe\r  of  cor- 
rupting their  language.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Doc- 
8 tor, 
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Arabic  tor,  as  well  as  the  great  Schultens,  is  clearly  of  opi- 
!**<**?&  OI*OD>  that  the  language  in  queftiun,  though  divided  in- 
to a great  number  ot  dreamt  and  canals,  It  ill  Bowed 
pure  and  limpid  in  ita  courfe. 

Our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of 
the  orientali  are  already  apprized  of  the  ftrady  at- 
tachment of  tliofe  people  to  aacient  cudoma  and  infti- 
totions.  We  readily  allow,  that  in  the  article  of  Lan- 
guage this  fame  predilection  ia  abundantly  obvious  j 
^ but  every  oriental  fcholar  mud  con  ft  fa,  that  the  dyle 
of  the  Koran  is  at  this  dny  in  a manner  obfoUte,  and 
cf  the  Ke-  become  almod  a dead  language.  Thi«  faft,  we  be- 
nr  tww  liere,  will  not  be  qutftioncd.  If  the  Arabian  has  de- 
®^°*£Se»  viated  fo  very  con  fid  er  ably  from  the  Aandard  of  the 
Koran  in  little  more  than  1000  years  and  that  too 
after  an  archetype  ia  afeertained}  by  a parity  of  reafoa 
we  may  infer,  that  much  greater  deviations  mud  have 
affe&ed  the  language  in  the  fpacc  of  3000  years. 

It  ia  univcrfally  allowed  by  fuch  as  maintain  the  urw 
fiiUied  purity  of  the  Arabian  tongue,  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally the  fame  with  the  Hebrew,  or  with  the  ancient 
Syriac  and  Chaldaic.  Let  any  one  now  compare  the 
words,  idioms,  and  phrtfeology  of  the  Koran  with  the 
remains  of  thofc  three  languages,  and  we  think  we  may 
venture  to  affirm  that  the  difference  will  be  palpable. 
This  circumdancc,  one  would  think,  indicutes  in  the 
dnmgcrt  terms  a remarkable  alteration. 

The  Arabs  themfeives  are  agreed,  that,  notwithdand- 
ing  the  amazing  fecundity  of  then  language,  vail  num- 
bers of  its  tadical  terms  hart  been  11  reeovermbly  loft. 
But  this  lofs  could  not  be  fiiy plied  without  either  fa- 
bricating new  words  or  borrowing  them  from  foreign 
language*.  To  the  latter  method  we  have  feen  their 
arerfinn ; and  muft  therefore  conclude  that  they  adopt- 
ed the  former. 

The  Chaldeans,  Syrian*,  and  Phoenicians,  Had  made 
innovation*  on  their  language  at  a very  early  period, 
even  before  conqueffs  wire  undertaken  : We  fee  uo 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  Arabs  did  not  innovate  as 
well  as  their  neartft  neighbour* : the  Hamyarites  did 
•dually  innovate. 

There  are,  we  think,  very  ftrong  reafona  to  believe, 
that  Job  was  an  Arabian,  and  flouriflied  prior  to  Mo- 
tes, perhaps  as  early  as  Jacob.  The  ftyle,  the  genius, 
the  figurative  tone  of  the  composition  ; the  amazing 
fublimity  of  the  fantiments,  the  allulions,  the  pathos, 
the  boldnefa,  the  variety,  and  irregularity ; the  poeti- 
cal enthufiafm  which  pervade  the  whole  poem,  ftrong- 
ly  breath  the  Arabian  fpirit : indeed  the  very  dicfaoo 
is  peculiar  to  that  fingle  book,  and  differs  widely  from 
Ad*  rc  that  of  the  Pfalma  and  every  poetical  part  of  the  facrcd 
canon.  If  we  comp;: re  this  book  with  Mohammed's 
b*t*ia  u ^or*n»  wc  /haH  fcarce  find  any  refemblance  of  words 
l*^cola-  phra feology  ; but  a wonderful  fimilarity  of  figures, 

V • enthufiafm,  and  elevation  of  fetrtimenta. 

We  arc  then  led  to  conclude,  that  the  Arabic  did 
a&ually  lofe  and  gain  a multitude  of  vocables  between 
the  era  of  its  firft  eftat  lifhment  among  the  defeen- 
danta  of  Joktan  and  lihmael  and  the  birth  of  the  im- 
poftor. 

The  art  of  writing  was  introduced  among  the  Arabs 
at  a very  late  period  : Without  (he  afliftance  of  this 
art,  one  would  think  it  altogether  impofiibk  to  pre- 
fer ve  any  language  in  its  primaeval  purity  and  fimpli- 
city.  Our  curious  readers  may  here  cxpe&  fuse  ac- 
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count  of  the  Arabic  chara&ers  : the  following  detail  Arabic 
i*  the  moft  probable  one  wc  have  been  abk  to  collefl  ,'*nguage. 
on  that  fubjed.  v 

It  is  generally  agreed*,  that  the  art  of  writing  was  *AwirV 
known  among  the  Hamyaritca  or  Hornet ites  at  a very  S*tdm.  * 
early  period.  Thefe  people  were  fovereigus  of  Arabia"^* 
during  a courfe  of  many  ages.  Their  chamber  was  Art  ofwri- 
fomewhat  perplexed  and  eonfufed.  It  was  called  a/ting  vnoze 
M oftHJtl , from  the  mutual  eonnc&ion  of  the  lettcis.die  Ham- 
The  alphabet  of  thefe  people  refctnbled  that  of  the,,*r‘le, 
Hebrews  both  in  the  number  and  order  of  the  letters, 
and  is  called  algad  ktviz  from  the  firft  ten  letters  off  //.  /^y 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  artificially  thrown  together. 

44  And  this  word  (fiya  the  learned  Chardin  J)  a , bt  v°l  »«»* 

</,  it  forn«J  of  the  four  letters  which  were  heretofore?* 
the  firft  in  the  Arabian  language,  as  they  are  ftill  in 
that  o!  the  Hebrews.’*  The  fame  traveller  is  pofitive 
that  thefe  were  the  ancient  character*  of  the  Arabs  \ 
that  they  differed  from  Cuphite  letters,  which  were  af- 
terwards introduced  ; atod  that  they  were  furniflie^ 
with  vowel  points.  Thefe,  we  imagine,  were  the  full 
rude  /ketches  of  the  Chaldean  character,  which  pro- 
bably the  Hamyaritca  retained  in  their  prift  ne  unpo*  t \ 
lifhed  form,  after  they  had  been  polifhcd  and  reduced 
to  a more  elegant  fize  by  the  original  inventors. 

Monuments  bearing  inferiptions  in  thefe  charadera 
are,  they  tell  us,  Hill  to  be  feen  in  fomc  placet  of  Ara- 
bia. Some  were  engraved  on  rocks  ; and  to  thefe  we 
think  it  probable  that  the  patriarch  Job  alludes  in 
thefe  paffages  where  he  feems  to  intimate  an  inclina- 
tion to  have  his  fufferings  recorded  in  a book,  and 
graven  in  the  rock  for  ever.  All  the  Arabian*  agree, 
that  the  dialed  of  the  Hamyaritca  inclined  towards  the 
Syriac  or  Chaldean.  This  we  have  imputed  to  the  con- 
nection of  that  people  with  the  Chaldeans,  who  lived  in 
their  neighbourhood.  If  the  Haroyaritic  di*:lf&  was  in- 
ft  tied  with  the  Syriac  or  Chaldaic,  there  ran  be  no  doubt 
that  they  derived  their  letters  from  the  fame  quarter. 

We  conclude  then,  that  the  Hamyarius  knew  the|n  ChiWiie 
art  of  writing  from  the  earlieft  antiquity,  and  that  the  chsraAejs. 
letters  they  employed  weie  the  rude  Chaldaic  in  their 
unimproved  ftatc  ||.  Some  of  the  Arabians  do  indeed  jj  jVwl* 
bold,  that  lihmael  was  the  firft  author  of  letters  ; but  Or**.  Jr 
that  his  cha rad ers  were  rude  and  indiitinct,  without  Ar*k, 
any  interval  between  letters  or  words,  and  that  thefe 
were  adopted  by  Kedar  and  his  other  children  : but 
this  tradition  hath  met  with  little  credit. 

With  refpeft  to  the  highly  polifhed  Koreifliiies,  it 
is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  they  were  unacquaiuted 
with  the  ufc  of  letters  till  a few  years  before  the  birth  of 
Mohammed.  Two  difficulties  here  prefent  themfeives. 

The  firft  is,  how  the  Korcilhite  dialed/,  without  the  5 a 
art  of  writing,  happened  to  excel  all  the  other  dtalefL  Art  of  wri- 
of  the  Arabic  tongue,  .'ifliitcd  by  that  art,  apparently 
£o  neeeffary  for  preferving  a language  in  its  original foitw. 
purity.  The  fecond  ia  Bill,  we  think,  rather  great- 
er, namely,  how  the  Koreilh  learned  that  moft  ufeful 
art  at  fo  Ute  a period  as  the  fixth  century.  It  is  a 
well  known  fad,  that  ever  after  the  Babvknifh  cap- 
tivity Arabia  fwarmed  with  Jcwi/h  villages,  in  which 
the  art  of  writing  was  generally  known  ; and  almoft 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Chriftian  era,  multitudes  of 
Chriftians  retired  to  the  fame  country,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  pcrfccutions  which  they  fu  fie  red  in  the  Ro- 
man empire.  Xu  thefe  tircutnfUoccs,  wc  think  it  ra- 
3 S Utcr 
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ther  ftranee,  that  the  Koreifhttes,  highly  polished  and 
acute  aa  they  were,  never  thought  of  laying  hold  on 
the  opportunity  of  learning  an  art  fo  very  ufcful.  Thefe 
two  problems  we  leave  to  be  folved  by  our  more  learn- 
ed readers. 

But  however  they  be  folved,  it  is  univerially  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  Koreilh  were  ignorant  of  letters 
till  a few  years  before  the  birth  of  their  prophet. 
Elm  Chalican(a),  one  of  their  moft  celebrated  htfto- 
nans,  informs  us,  that  Monmer  the  fon  of  Morra, 
an  Anharian,  a native  of  Anbaiis,  a city  of  Irak(c), 
firfl  invented  alphabetical  chara&err,  and  taught 
hit  countrymen  10  ufe  them,  from  whom  this  noble 
invention  was  derived  to  the  Koreifhites.  Thefe 
letters,  though  neither  beautiful  nor  convenient,  were 
long  ufed  by  the  Arab*.  They  were  denominated 
Cupb:tc,  from  Cupka  a city  of  Irak.  In  this  character 
the  original  copy  of  the  Koran  was  written.  Thefe 
we  think  were  the  original  clumfy  characters  which 
were  retained  by  the  vulgar  after  the  beautiful  fquare 
ChaMaic  letters  were  invented  ; and  probably  ufed  by 
priefts,  philofophcra,  and  the  learned  in  gcneraL  Thefe 
letters  are  often  at  this  day  ufed  by  the  Arabs  for  the 
titles  of  looks  and  public  inferiptions. 

Ahauli  the  fon  of  Mocla  ",  about  3 00  years  after 
the  death  of  Mohammed,  found  out  a more  elegant  and 
more  expeditious  charaCtrr.  This  invention  of  Abau- 
li  w as  afterwards  carried  to  perfection  by  Ebn  Bow  la, 
who  died  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  413,  when  Kader 
war  caliph  of  Bagdad.  This  character,  with  little  va- 
riation, obtains  at  this  day.  As  we  think  this  article 
of  fome  importance,  we  fhall,  for  the  fake  of  our  un- 
learned readers,  t ran  fori  be  an  excellent  account  of  this 
whole  matter  from  the  very  learned  Schultens. 

The  Cup’  ic  characters,  fays  he,  which  had  been 
brought  frumtberejrion  of  thrChaidesns  to  the  province 
of  Htjtx,  and  to  Mecca  Us  capital,  in  the  age  of  Mo- 
hr.rrnifd,  was  employed  by  the  Koteifhites,  and  in  k 
the  koran  was  fit  ft  written.  But  as  this  character  w.i* 
rude  and  clumfy,  in  conftqucnce  of  its  fize,  and  ill 
calculated  for  expedition,  A bauli  Ebn  Mocla  devifed 
a more  elegant  and  expeditious  one.  This  perfon  was 
vifir  to  Arradius  the  41ft  c.hph,  who  began  to  reign 
in  the  year  of  the  hegira  321.  Accordingly,  in  the 
loth  century,  under  this  emperor  of  the  Saracens,  the 
fortr  of  the  Arabian  alphabet  underwent  a change  ; and 
the  former  clumfy  embat  raffed  character  was  made  to 
give  way  to  the  polifhed,  eafy.  and  expeditious  type. 
Kegarding  this  expedition  alone,  the  author  of  the 
invention  left  vety  few  vowel  characters;  and  as  the 
Hebrew  mam  er  of  writing  admits  five  long  ones  and 
five  fhort  in  different  ftnpes,  he  taught  how  to  ex- 
prefs  .11  the  vowels,  both  long  and  fhort,  fuitably  to 
the  genius  of  the  language,  by  three,  or  rather  by 
two,  fm.-H  points,  without  any  danger  of  a miftake : 
an  abbreviation  truly  deferring  applaufe  and  admira- 
tion ; for  by  placing  a very  fmall  line  above  he  ex- 
preffed  a and  e ; and  by  placing  the  fame  below 
he  meant  to  intimate  1 only.  To  the  other  fhort 
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ones,  0 and  a,  he  aligned  a fmall  shove.  In  or-  Antk 
der  to  rtprefent  the  long  ones,  he  called  in  the  matrtt  L*Ar**<‘- 
leBioni/,'  the  “ quiefeent  letters  *»  \ *j”  fo  that  pkata  with  ” T 'J 
e/if  intimated  a and  0 long,  r.  e.  kametx  and  tbcUm ; jod 
placed  after  irfram  became  tzeri  and  cbirtk  long.  IVaut 
annexed  to  t/amma  made  feburek .” 

In  this  paffage,  this  great  orientalift  acknowledges 
that  the  vifir  above-mentioned,  who  carried  the  An- 
tian  alphabet  to  the  pinnacle  of  perfection,  invented 
and  annexed  the  vowel  points  for  the  fake  of  eafe  and 
expedition  in  writing  ; from  which  we  may  infer,  that 
prior  to  the  tenth  century  the  Arabian*  had  no  vowel 
points  ; and  confequeoriy  either  read  without  vowels, 
or  contented  themlclves  with  the  moire*  UQwmj  above- 
mentioned. 

The  defign  of  the  author  of  the  invention  in  fabri. 
eating  thefe  points,  was  confeffedly  eafe  and  expedi- 
tion in  writing  ; a circumftance  which  furnifties  a vio- 
lent preemption  that  the  Hebrew  vowel-points  were 
devifed  aod  annexed  at  fome  late  period  for  the  very 
fame  purpofea. 

Some,  indeed,  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  affirm  that  the 
Arabians  were  the  original  fabricators  of  the  vowel- 
points.  “The  Arabians^  (fays  the  learned  Dr  Grc- * ^ “ 
gory  Sharp)  were  the  original  authors  of  the  vowel  "JoZf.f 
points.  They  invented  three,  called  faibo,  and  iLtmma , Lt%.  Vi- 
and kefra;  but  thefe  were  not  in  ufe  till  feveral  years 
after  Mohammed  ; for  it  is  certain  that  the  firft  copies 
of  the  koran  were  without  them.  The  rabbit  ttolc 
them  from  the  Arabs/’  This,  however,  is  carrying 
the  matter  too  far,  finee  it  is  certain  that  the  Jews 
were  acquainted  with  the  points  in  queftion  long  be- 
fore the  period  above-mentioned. 

Though  it  is  none  of  our  intention  to  enter  into  a mi- 
nute detail  of  the  peculnritirs  of  this  noble  language,  we 
cannot  omit  obferving  one  thing,  wh<ch  indeed  belongs 
to  grammar,  but  is  not  generally  taken  notice  of  by  the 
Arabic  grammarians.  The  roots  of  verbs  in  this  diak& 
are  univerfally  trilateral;  fo  that  the  compofition  of  the 
2 8 Arabian  letters  would  give  near  22,000  elements 
of  the  language.  This  circumftance  demonftrates  the  j4 
fuprifing  extent  of  it : for  although  great  numbers  ofSurjnuij 
its  roots  arc  irrecoverably  loft,  and  fome  perbapa  were  *f 
never  in  ufe  j yet  if  wc  iuppofic  10, coo  of  them,  with- 
out  reckoning  quadriliterals  to  cxift,  and  each  of  them 
to  admit  only  five  variations,  one  with  another,  in  form- 
ing derivative  nouns,  the  whole  language  would  then 
confift  of  50,000  words,  each  of  which  may  receive  a 
multitude  of  changes  by  the  rules  of  grammar. 

Again,  the  Arabic  feems  to  abhor  the  compofitioo 
of  words,  and  invariably  ex  prides  very  complex  ideas 
by  circumlocution  ; fo  that  if  a compound  word  be 
found  in  any  dialect  of  that  language,  we  may  at  once 
pronounce  it  of  foreign  extraction.  This  i»  indeed  a 
diftiryuilhino  feature  in  the  ftrutture  of  this  tongue, 
aa  well  as  of  tome  of  its  fitter  dialects.  This  circumftance 
has,  in  our  opinion,  contributed  not  a little  to  the 
amazing  fecundity  of  that  language : for  as  every  in- 
gredient in  the  cosr.pofition  of  a complex  idea  requires 


!r.)  See  this  whole  detail  in  Dr  Pocock’s  Sperm.  Hjjt.  Arab  p.  250.  et  fra. 
c)  Irak . “ Babylonia,”  from  Ereeb%  one  of  the  cities  built  by  N:rorod.  I’he  Arabians  have  generally  reft©- 
red  the  ancient  names  of  place*.  Thus  with  them  Tyre  U 7W,  billon  SeyJ,  Egypt  Man,  icc. 
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Ankle  a word  to  exprefs  it,  is  many  words  became  oeceflsry 
UrgMRC.  t0  complete  the  language  as  thttc  were  Ample  idem  to 
’ be  intimated  by  difconrfe.  Were  all  the  compounds  of 
the  Greek  language  to  be  dilVolved,  as  probably  once 
they  were,  the  vocables  of  that  tongue  would  iniinitcly 
exceed  their  prefent  number. 

The  Arabic  authors  boaft  mod  unconfcionably  of 
the  richoefs  nnd  variety  of  their  language.  No  human 
undcrflandin?,  fay  they,  is  capacious  enough  to  com* 
prebend  all  its  treafures.  lnfpiration  alone  can  qua- 
• lify  one  for  exhaufting  its  fource*  *.  Ebo  Chalawalb, 

iftemem.  a moft  renowned  grammarian  of  theirs,  has  fpent  a 
whole  volume  upon  the  various  names  of  the  lion,  which 
amount  to  500  j another  on  the  names  of  the  feipent, 
which  make  up  200.  Mohammed  al  Firancabodius 
affirms  that  be  wrote  a book  on  the  ufcfulnefs  and 
different  denominations  of  honey,  in  which  he  enume- 
rates 80  of  them  ; and  after  all,  he  allures  us  that  he 
was  Hill  far  from  having  cxbauftcd  his  fubjed.  To 
excel  in  a language  fo  amazingly  copious,  was  cer- 
tainly a proof  of  uncommon  capacity,  and  confidercd 
as  no  mean  talent  even  among  the  Koreilhite*.  Hence 
Mohammed,  when  fome  people  were  exprefling  their 
admiration  of  the  eloquence  of  the  koran,  told  them 
that  he  had  been  taught  by  the  angel.Gabriel  the  lan- 
guage of  Ilhmael,  which  had  fallen  into  defuetude. 

In  a language  fo  richly  replenished  with  the  choiccft 
*r.d  Mctrr  mo^  cocrKet,c  both  oratory  and  poetry 

cf -he  were  cultivated  with  cafe.  All  the  difficulty  confided 
Arabs.  in  making  a choice  among  words  and  phrafes  equally 
elegant.  We  may  compare  one  of  thofe  poets  or  orator* 
to  a young  gentleman,  of  a taftc  highly  refined,  walk- 
ing into  a repofitory  where  a ptofufion  of  the  richdl 
and  moll  elegant  drefles  are  piled  up  in  wild  confufion. 
Our  beau  is  here  didrefled  with  variety  ; but  to  be 
able  to  choofe  the  mod  hindfome  and  mod  becoming, 
be  mud  have  received  from  nature  a fuperior  good 
fade ; which  he  muft  likewife  have  cultivated  by  affi* 
duous  indudry,  and  by  affociating  with  the  mod  gen- 
teel company. 

The  orations  of  the  Arabs  were  of  two  kinds,  me- 
trical and  profiic.  The  former  they  compared  to 
peatls  fet  in  gold,  and  the  latter  to  loofe  ones.  They 
were  ambitious  of  excelling  in  both  | and  whoever  did 
fo,  was  highly  didinguifhed.  His  facet  fa  in  either  of 
thofe  departments  was  thought  to  confer  honour,  not 
only  on  his  family,  but  even  on  his  tribe.  In  their 
poems  were  preferved  the  genealogies  of  their  families, 
the  privileges  of  their  tribes,  the  memory  of  their  he- 
roes, the  exploits  of  their  ancedors,  the  propriety  of 
their  language,  the  magnificence  of  banquets,  the 
generofity  of  their  wealthy  chiefs  and  great ^pen,  See. 
After  all,  we  cannot  avoid  being  of  t^e  unpopular 
opinion,  chat  this  mighty  parade  of  eloquence  and 
poetry  did  not  reach  backward  above  two  centuries 
before  the  birch  of  Mohammed,  as  it  certainly  vanilhed 
at  the  era  of  the  propagation  of  his  religious  inflitu- 
tions.  The  two  fucceediag  centuries  were  the  reigns 
of  fuperftition  and  blood (hcd.  The  voice  «i  the  mufes 
is  fddom  heard  amidil  the  din  of  arms. 

The  ancient  Arabs,  at  whatever  time  poetry  began 
to  be  in  requeft  among  them,  did  not  at  firft  write 
poems  of  confidcrabic  length.  They  only  expicflcd 
themfelves  in  metre  occalionally,  in  acute  rather  than 
harmonious  drains.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  and 
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the  book  of-  Ecclcfiades  Teem  to  be  compofed  in  this  Arabic 
fpecies  of  verification.  T he  profody  of  the  Arabs  *-anR'IJRe* 
was  never  digeded  into  roles  till  feme  time  after  the 
death  of  Mohammed  ; and  this  is  faid  to  h ive  been 
done  by  Al  Khalti  al  Farabidi,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  the  caliph  Karan  of  Rafchid. 

After  fo  many  encomiums  on  the  copioiifnefs  of  the 
Arabic  tongue,  one  clafs  of  our  readers  may  poffibly 
expeft  that  we  Ihould  fubjoin  a brief  detail  of  its  ge-  Oenitu  and 
runs  and  chara&cr ; and  this  we  Hull  do  with  all  pof-  charade* 
fiblc  brevity.  of  the  Uo- 

All  the  primary  or  radical  words  of  the  language Su*ff®* 
are  compofed  of  different  combinations  of  confonanu 
by  trunk  ; fo  that  the  various  combinations  and  con- 
junctions of  radicals  make  more  than  1 0,000,  even  with- 
out including  thofe  which  may  arife  from  the  meet- 
ing of  guttural  letters.  From  this  quality  of  the 
^nguagc  has  flowed  that  (lability  of  the  dialect  which 
has  preferved  it  pure  and  entire  for  fo  many  thou- 
fand  years,  and  fccured  it  from  thofe  changes  and 
that  fluctuation  to  which  molt  other  tongues  are  fub- 

jea< 

Perhaps,  not  with  (landing  its  copioufnefs  an!  vrrie- 
tv,  no  other  language  can  vie  with  the  one  in  que- 
ll ion  in  point  of  peripicuity  and  prerifion.  It  19  pof- 
felled  of  a brevity  and  rotundity  which,  amidit  the 
greateft  variety,  enables  it  to  exprefs  with  clcarntfs 
and  energy  what  could  net  be  exprefled  in  any  other 
tongue  without  tedious  circumlocutions.  To  this 
pmpofe  we  lhall  beg  leave  to  transcribe  a pafTage  from 
Bilhop  Pocock’s  oration  on  the  Arabic  language. 

As  we  imagine  few  of  our  readers  who  will  have  the 
curiofity  to  perufe  this  article  can  be  unacquainted 
with  the  Latin  tongue,  wc  ftuii  give  it  as  it  Hands  in 
the  original,  without  a translation  : 

“ Neque  in  nulla  certe  laudis  parte,  mira  ilia  qua, 
non  folurn  verborum  in  fignificando,  pcrfpicuitate,  fed 
in  probtione,  clcgantiae  ct  dulccdim  caverunt,  fedu- 
litss ; quoque,  non  folum  accurau,  inter  literas  cx  fig- 
nificata  proportione,  feu  (us  vel  inteufioni,  vel  temif- 
fioni,  prout  res  puftulavcrit,  literarum  appolitionc, 
fubdudtione,  vel  juxta  organorum,  rationtm  profpe- 
xerunt ; fed  et  ne  quid  ddicatulia  auribus  ingrattim,  ne 
quid  horridutn,  aut  reperiatur,  effecerunu 

Hoc  in  gcncre  eft,  quod  nufpiatn  in  vcibo  aliquo,  ge- 
nuine apud  Arabes  origins,  concurrunt,  non  intcrcc- 
dente  vocalis  alicujus  motione  eon fon antes,  cum  vel 
ties,  vel  plures,  aliis  in  linguis  frequenter  collidantur. 

Immo  neque,  11  adfint,  quae  afpexitati  temedio  lint,  vo- 
cales,  quae  libet  tcroerc  tarocti  committunt  cunfonante; 
fed  itx  rei  nitura  pollulat,  ut  concurrere  debeant  ilia, 
quz  fe  iovicem,  fine  afperitatis  indudione  confequi,  et 
inter  fe  conncCti  uon  puflint  ; dli  vel  fltus,  vd  liters- 
rum  mutatione,  exs  aVjic.cndo,  ioferendo,  cmolliendo, 
aliifve  quibus  poflent  modi*,  remedia  quaerunt ; adco 
ab  omni,quod  vd  abfonum,  vel  diiTonnm  eft,  abhorrent. 

Quod  fi  nobis  (ecus  videntur,  ct  afperiui  fonarc  ab  A- 
rsbibus  prolata,  iilud  auribus  noftris,  ct  ufui,  non  lin- 
guae imputaudum,  nec  mollius  iilia  fonai  e noitra,  quam 
eorum  nobis  cenfcndum.  Quin  ct  gultundium,  qux 
nobis  maxima  afperitatis  caula  videntur,  alifentiam,  ut 
magnum  in  lingua  Grseea  dc  fed  urn.  arguunt  Arabes.** 

The  learned  Dr  Hunt,  late  profeflor  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  languages  at  Oxford,  is  of  the  Line  opi- 
nion with  the  very  learned  prelate,  ptrt  of  wbdfe  oia- 
3 S * liwa 
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Arabic  tion  we  hare  tranfcribed  aboTe,  with  refpeft  to  the 
delicacy  and  elega  nee  of  the  Arabian  lugtHfC 
’ “ Nufquam,  mihi  credite,  (inquit  ille)  auribus  msgis 

parcitnrquam  in  Arabia;  nulla  lingua  a alie- 

nior  quatn  Arabira.  Qjamquam  enim  nonnullar  ejut 
liter  a?  minus  fortalTc  fuaviter,  immo  durius  etiam  fo- 
nuerfnt,  ita  tamcn  Arabcs  eas  temperarum  cum  icnibus, 
duraa  cum  multibus,  graves  cum  acutis  mifi-endo,  voces 
inde  non  minus  auribus  jticunlte,  quam  pronunciata  fa- 
cile* confecrrint,  totique  fermoni  mi  rani  fonorum  tarn 
dulcedinem  quam  vnrietatem  addidertnt.  Quod  qut- 
dem  orationis  modulttndx  ftudiurn  in  Corano  adco  ma- 
mfeftum  ell,  ut  primi  Iflarnifmi  opput*  nature*  eum  It- 
brum  migica  ideo  arte  feriptum  dixerint.  Non  aiiri- 
bus  tantum  grattis  eft  Arabifmus,  faJ  et  anirot  con- 
ceptibusexprimendis  aptus,  fonos  fnos  fententiis  femper 
aceommodans,  et  feliei  verborum  junttura  corum  natti- 
tam  depingeni.” 

To  thefe  we  might  add  quotations  from  Erpenim's 
oration  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  from  GoIius(  Schultens, 
Hottinger,  Bochart,  and  bir  William  Jones ; befides 
a whole  cloud  of  oriental  witncUcs,  whofc  extrava- 
gant encomiums  would  rather  lilomlh  than  edify  the 
far  greater  pirt  of  our  readers.  Thefe  panegyrics  may 
perhaps  be  in  fome  meafure  hyperbolical  j but  in  ge- 
neral we  believe  them  pretty  well  founded.  At  the 
fame  time  we  are  convinced  that  the  Arabic,  how- 
ever melo  Jious  in  the  ears  of  a native,  founds  harfh  and 
unharmonious  in  that  of  a European. 

57  When  we  confider  the  richncfs  and  variety  of  the 
Difficulty  Arabic  tongue,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  to  ac- 
a ihorMeif  * tolerable  degree  of  (kill  in  its  idioms,  is  a more 
hrtuvvlcJge  difficult  talk  than  ia  generally  imagined  ; at  Icaft  fome 
ofiL  people  who  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Litin,  and  likewife  of  the  more  fashion- 
able modern  languages,  with  facility  enough,  have 
found  it  fo.  Be  that  as  it  mny,  their  ire  two  claflcs 
of  men  who,  in  our  opinion,  cannot  handfomcly  dif- 
penfe  with  the  knowledge  of  that  almoft  universal 
tongue  : the  gentleman,  who  is  to  be  employed  in  the 
i political  tranfa&ions  of  the  mod  refpe&aMe  mercan- 
tile company  upon  earth,  in  the  eaftrrn  parts  of  the 
world  ; and  the  divine,  who  applies  himfelf  to  invefti- 
gate  the  ttue  purport  of  the  facred  oracles  : without 
this,  the  former  will  often  find  himfelf  embarrafled  in 
both  his  civil  and  mercantile  negotiations;  and  the 
latter  will  often  grope  in  the  dark,  when  a moderate 
acquaintance  with  that  tongue  would  make  all  fun- 
Ihinc  around  him. 

Bochart,  Hottinger,  Schultena,  Pocock,  Hunt, 
and  Robertfon,  See.  have  taken  wonderful  pains,  and 
lavifhed  a profufion  of  learning,  in  proving  the  affinity 
and  dialectical  cognation  between  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic.  Much  of  thia  labour,  we  think,  might  have 
been  fpared.  We  prefume  to  affirm,  that  no  perfon 
tolerably  verfed  in  both  languages  can  read  a fingle 
paragraph  of  the  Arabic  verfion  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  or  indeed  of  the  Koran  itfclf,  without  being 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  pofition  : it  is  but  flop- 
ping the  latter  of  its  adventitious  frippery,  and  the 
kindred  features  will  immediately  appear. 

The  learned  profeffors  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden 
were  the  firfl  who  entered  upon  the  career  of  Arabian 
learning.  To  them  the  European  ftudent#  are  prin- 
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cipally  indebted  for  what  knowledge  of  that  language  Ch*Hew 
they  have  hitherto  been  able  to  attain.  Though  fa.  L4n*^ife* 
veral  Lilians  have  contributed  their  endeavours,  yet 
the  frnit  of  their  labours  has  been  rendered  almoft  ufa- 
lefs  by  more  commodious  and  more  accurate  works 
printed  in  Holland. 

The  palm  of  glory,  in  this  branch  of  literature,  ia 
due  to  Golius,  whofa  works  are  equilly  profound  and 
elegant ; fo  perfptcnous  in  method,  that  they  may  al- 
ways be  coo ful led  without  fatigue,  and  lead  without 
languor.  Erpentus’s  excellent  grammar,  and  his  me- 
morable dictionary,  will  enable  the  ftudent  to  explain 
the  hiftory  of  Taimur  by  Ibni  Arab/hah.  If  he  h.tsoact 
mattered  that  fublime  work,  he  will  underftaod  the 
learned  Arabic  better  than  moft  of  the  Khatabs  of 
Conftantinople  or  of  Mecca. 

The  Arabian  language,  however,  notwithstanding 
all  its  boafte  1 perfections,  has  undoubtedly  (hared  the 
fate  of  other  living  languages  ; it  ha9  gradually  under- 
gone fuch  confiderable  alterations,  that  the  Arabic 
fpoke  and  written  in  the  age  of  Mohammed  may  be 
now  regarded  as  a deal  language:  it  is  indeed  fo 
widely  different  from  the  modern  language  of  Arabia, 
that  it  is  taught  and  ft  o iled  in  the  college  of  Mecca 
juft  aa  the  Latin  is  at  Rome. 

The  dndcfk  of  the  Highlands  of  Yemen  is  find  to 
have  the  neareft  analogy  to  the  language  of  the  Ko- 
ran, bccaufe  thefe  Highlanders  have  little  inlercourfc 
with  ftrsngers.  The  old  Arabic  is  through  ail  the 
Eaft,  like  the  Latin  in  Europe,  a learned  tongue, 
taught  in  colleges,  and  only  to  be  acquired  by  the  per- 
ufal  of  the  beft  authors. 

4*  Ut  /bits  in  fyfo'u  pronot  mutantur  m annos, 

Sect.  II L Of  the  Chaldean^  Phoenician,  Ethio- 
pian or  Ahjjinian,  and  Egyptian  Languages. 

A s there  is  a very  drift  connexion  and  dialefti-  Conxion 
cal  analogy  among  thefe  languages,  we  have  atvanged-.f  the 
them  all  under  one  faction  ; efpecially  fince  what  fa  CkM*"* 
obferved  relating  to  one  of  them  may,  without  the  £^rniC1*a» 
Icaft  (training,  be  extended  to  them  all.  We  fha.ll  begin 
with  the  Chaldaic.  tiu,  bn. 

The  Chaldeans,  or  Chaftdim,  as  they  are  alwaysK^gc* 
called  in  Scripture,  were  the  defeendant#  of  Chcfad 
the  fon  of  Nahor,  the  brother  of  Abraham.  The  de- 
feendants of  this  patriarch  drove  the  Cufhirn  or  Ara- 
bians out  of  Babylonia,  and  puddled  themfelves  of 
that  country  at  a very  early  period.  As  thefe  Cha- 
fidim  or  Chaldeans  were  the  pofterity  of  Nahor,  the 
defeendant  of  Heber,  they  undoubtedly  fpoke  the  ori- 
ginal H^rew  tongue  as  well  a*  the  other  branches 
of  that  faqflly.  But  being  an  ingenious  inventive 
people,  they  farm  to  have  polifhcd  their  language  with 
much  care  and  delicacy  of  tafte. 

The  only  genuine  remains  of  the  ancient  Chaldaic 
language  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ; 
and  tbofe  ore  contained  in  268  verfes,  of  which  we 
have  200  in  Daniel,  reaching  from  verfe  4th  chapter 
2d  to  chapter  8th  exclufive  ; in  Ezra  67,  in  chapter 
4th,  17  verfas ; chapter  5th,  the  fame  number; 
chapter  6th,  18  veriest  and  in  chapter  7th,  lc: 
in  Jeremiah,  chapter  icth,  there  is  extant  only  oat 
verfc.  From  thefe  fragments,  compared  with  the  He- 
brew 
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Ouideui  brew,  It  plainly  appears,  that  the  difference  between  moon  among  the  Babylonian*,  derived  from  the  He-  Childean 
laa8uafft  aQd  Chaldaie  is  fcarce  equal  to  that  brew  nabob,  vaticinari , ‘4  to  prophecy.'*  Aier  waa  l'anf£‘*8e» 

. between  the  Doric  and  Ionic  dialelh  of  the  Greek.  the  planet  Mar*,  from  "V*.  Azer  or  Ezur,  accinrii , 41  to  'f 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  form  of  the  mod  gird,"  alluding  to  the  girding  on  of  arm*.  Ahad  was 
ancient  ChalJaic  letter*,  it  i*  generally  kno  rn  that  an  A (Tyrian  name  of  the  fun*,  a word  deduced  from*  Merc#, 
the  beautiful  fquare  character*,  in  which  the  Hebrew  the  Hebrew  "W  ahad,  anus,  4‘  one."  Netzar  waa  the^I,'r*3* 
Scripture*  began  to  be  written  after  the  age  of  Ezrs,  name  of  an  Arabian  id>ft$,  which  often  occur*  in  the  * 


were  current  among  them  at  an  era  prior  to  the  Ba-  compofttion  of  Babylonian  name*.  Jn  Arabic  it  fig-  jfyF.  Arab, 
byleniih  captivity.  Tb  *s  elegant  character*  were  nifie*  an  eagle : we  think,  however,  that  the  word  is 
proba'  ly  the  invention  of  the  Chaldean  academic*,  the  Hebrew  ■’!»  natzor , eufttxBvit , fervavit , 14  to  keep* 
which  were  eftablifiied  in  various  part*  of  that  ezttn-  tt^preferve."  To  thefe  names  of  deities  many  more 
M five  and  fertile  country. 


The  Chaldean  decknfion*  and  conjugation*  differ  not  allow  ns  to  meniion, 


might  be  added,  which  the  nature  of  our  defign  will 


little  from  the  Hebrew  modifications,  that  it  would  Almoft  all  the  Chaldean  proper  names  which  occur 
^ be  almoft  fuperfluous  to  dwell  upon  them  in  this  fee-  either  in  facred  or  prophane  hiftory  are  evidently  of 
tioo.  The  moil  effectual  way  to  acquire  in  idea  of  Hebrew  original,  or  cognate  with  that  language.  We 
the  ancient  Chaldaie,  is  to  decompound  the  name*  (hall  fubjoin  a few  examples : Nabtmaffar  it  evidently 
eonfeffedly  of  that  dialed,  which  occur  in  many  place*  compounded  of  Mabo  and  nav.»rt  both  Hebrew  word*, 
of  Scripture.  By  this  method  of  proceeding,  it*  Blabopolhtzir  is  made  up  of  tVabcPal,  the  firae  with 
beautiful  ftru&ure  and  expreffive  energy  will  be  re»-  Bel,  and  Azer  or  Azor,  above  explained.  Belefit  it  made 


dily  comprehended  even  by  the  moft  illiterate  claffc*  up  of  Bel  and  EJba, 


of  our  reader*.  At  the  fame  time,  wc  muff  obferve, 
that  the  Chaldaie  and  ancient  Syriac  bore  fo  near  a 
refembiance  to  each  other,  that  they  have  generally 
been  clafled  under  one  head. 


Nebuchadnezzar, 


BclJhazzar,  Belrilhaz/sr,  NerigHffar,  Nebur.aradan, 
Rabmag,  Rabfaris,  Nergal  Sharczer,  Rabffurkeh,  E- 
aarhaddon,  Merodach,  Evil  MeroJach,  and  number- 
lefs  others,  are  fo  maoifeltiy  reducible  to  Hebrew  v#- 


The  firft  Chaldaie  word  that  occurs  in  the  Old  cables,  when  decompounded,  that  the  oriental  fcholar 


Teftament  is  bora  *•  erravii”.  This  word  has  all  tlong 
been  afligned  to  the  language  under  confidcration;  for 


rill  readily  diftinguifti  them. 

Names  of  places  in  the  Chaldaie  arelikewife  fonear- 


what  reafon,  we  conref*  wc  are  not  able  to  difeover.  ly  Hebrew,  that  nothing  but  the  dialectical  tone  fepa- 
The  gicateft  part  of  the  Hebrew  tongae  t«  now  loft,  rates  them.  Thus  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans  is  actually  ’’Nt 
The  words  bar,4'*  fon,"anJ  Arru  4,rrva*vf,"  (ratheryf/V.  light,  that  city  being  facred  to  the  fun  ; Sippora  is 
ovd),  may  probably  be  of  that  number.  Another  Scrip-  plainly  the  Hebrew  word  Zipporab;  Curcbemifa  a city 
ture  word  which  is  often  quoted,  and  always  aferibed  on  the  Euphrates,  is  evidently  compounded  of  Air  or 
either  to  the  Syriac  or  Chaldaie,  is  igor  or  jegar  fo - Kar  44  a city,"  and  Chemtfb,  a name  of  the  fun.  In 
hadutl.a,  which  fignities  44  a monument  of  witneflef.*’  (hort,  every  Chaldean  or  old  Syrian  word  now  extant^ 

Every  body  knows,  that  when  Jacob  and  Laban  made  without  any  difficulty,  bewray  their  Hebrew  original, 
their  compact,  the  latter  denominated  the  heap  of  A*  for  their  diaiclrical  differences,  thefe  we  remit  ter 
floors  reared  upon  that  occafion  in  this  manner;  while  the  Chaldaie  and  Syriac  grammar*  and  lexicon*, 
the  former  called  it  Golet-d , as  we  now  write  and  pro-  We  now  proceed  to  die  confideration  of  the  Phce- phniic'^n 
Bounce  it.  This  pronunciation,  however,  doe*  not  nician  language,  which  is  known  to  have  been  that  oflanguage 
appear  to  ns  altogether  genuine.  The  word  is  pro-  the  ancient  Canaanites.  That  this  was  one  of  ihedenved 
hably  compounded  of  b®  fa/,  eumulut,  " a heap,"  and  original  dtalefta,  and  oonfequemly  a cognate  of  theljj0™  t,ie 
■w  (had,  ofemitat,  frculum,  44  eternity,  an  age:"  fo  that  Hebrew,  ia  univerfally  acknowledged.  Inftead  there-  c^rcw* 
gal  chad , or  galaad  a«  it  esme  to  be  written  after-  fore  of  endeavouring  to  prove  this  pofition,  we  may 
wards,  fignified  an  44  evtrlafting  heap."  Laban  then  refer  our  readers  to  the  works  of  the  learned  Mr  Bo* 
bad  refpctf  to  the  end  for  which  the  monument  was  chart,  where  that  author  ha*  in  a manner  demonftrated 
erected  ; but  Jacob  alluded  to  it*  duration,  it  ap-  this  point,  by  deriving  aimotl  all  the  names  of  the 
pears,  however,  upon  this  and  every  other  occafion,  Phoenician  colonies  from  the  Hebrew,  upon  the  fup- 
when  Chaldaie  words  are  mentioned,  that  *,  a,  was  a pofition  that  the  dialeft  of  thofc  people  was  elofely 
favourite  letter  both  with  the  Syrians  and  Chaldeans,  connected  with  that  tongue.  St  Auguftine,  de  6’fri- 
We  may  likewife  obferve,  that  the  fame  people  always  tote  Dei,  has  obferved,  that  even  in  his  time  many  of 
changed  the  Hebrew  v Jhtn  into  n than,  in  order  the  vulgar  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage  and  Hip. 
to  avoid  the  Terpentine  found  of  that  confonant.  po  fpoke  a dialect  of  the  old  Punic  which  nearly  re- 

The  Chaldaie  names  of  gods,  men,  places,  &c.  which  fern  bled  the  Hebrew.  Procopins,  de  hello  Goth,  in- 


,4*«pureoccor  *n  Scripture,  appear  to  be  no  other  than  He-  forma  11*,  that  there  cxiftcd  even  in  his  days  in  Afric* 
Uttrur,  brew  polifhed  and  improved.  Bel,  Belut  in  Latin,  is  a pillar  with  this  inscription  in  Hebrew,  44  We  flee 
evidently  ^*3  Baal,  or  we  think  rather  bn-a  Bethel.  The  from  the  face  of  Jofhua  the  robber,  the  fon  of  Non.'* 
Phoenicians,  and  fometimes  the  Hebrews,  tiled  it  to  The  names  of  all  the  ancient  cities  built  by  the  Car- 
figmfy  the  mtffi  high.  The  Chaldeans  nfed  their  word  thagimans  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  are  cafily  reducible 
Bel  for  the  fame  purpofe ; and  bccaufc  this  word  ori-  to  a Hebrew  original.  The  Carthaginian  names  of 
ginaliy  imported  the  High  One,  they  dignified  their  firtl  perfons  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  hiftory, 
monarch  with  that  name.  They  denominated  their  fuch  as  Himilco,  Hamilcar,  Afdrubal,  Hannibal,  Han- 
capital  city  Bo- Bel,  which  imports  the  temple  of  Bel , no,  Dido,  Anna  or  Hannah,  Sophonifba,  Gifgo,  Ma- 
and  afterwards  Babylon , which  intimates  the  abode  or  harbal,  Adberbal,  itc.  all  breathe  a Hebrew  extme- 
dwrtJing  of  our  lord  the  fun , Nebo  waa  a name  of  the  tion. 
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ChaMtan  The  Greeks  borrowed  a great  part  of  their  religions 
worship  from  the  people  of  whole  language  wc  are 
s-_T  treating  ; of  ronfequence,  the  name*  of  molt  of  their 
gods  are  Phoenician.  Altnoft  every  one  of  thefe  it 
actually  Hebrew,  as  mi^ht  eafily  be  Ihown.  The 
name*  of  perfona  and  placet  mentioned  in  the  frag- 
ments of  Smchoniathon,  preferved  by  Eufebius  are 
all  of  Hebrew  complexion.  The  name*  mentioned  in 
the  Hebrew  feriptures  of  placet  which  belonged  to  the 
Canaanites  prior  to  the  invafion  of  the  Ifraelitcs  under 
Jolhua,  are  aa  much  Hebrew  at  thofe  which  were  gf- 
terwards  fubftituted  in  their  ftcid.  The  Punic  feene 
in  Plautus  hat  been  analyfed  by  Bochart  and  feveral 
other  learned  men,  by  whom  the  language  hat  been 
clearly  proved  to  be  deduced  from  the  Hebrew,  with 
fome  diale&ical  variations. 

The  ifland  of  Malta  (Melita  now)  was  inhabited  by 
a colony  of  Phoenicians  many  aget  before  the  Moors 
took  pofleflion  of  it.  Among  the  vulgar  of  that  ifland 
many  Punic  vocable*  are  current  to  this  day,  all  which 
may  be  readily  trace!  up  to  the  Hebrew  fountain.  To 
thefe  we  may  add  many  inferiptiona  on  Rones,  coins, 
medals,  &c.  which  are  certainly  Phoenician,  and  as  cer- 
tainly of  Hebrew  extraction.  We  have  thrown  toge- 
ther tbefc  few  hints  without  purfuin.j  them  to  any 
preat  length,  as  we  deemed  it  unncceflary  to  dwell  long 
on  a point  fo  hackneyed  and  fo  generally  acknow- 
6a  ledged. 

®r'*j 1 Before  we  proceed  to  treat  of  the  ancient  language 

fUo»"  *he  Ethiopians,  we  find  ourfclves  obliged  to  hazard 

a few  ilrielnrts  on  the  origin  of  that  ancient  nation. 
If  we  can  once  fettle  that  finglc  point,  the  difeovery 
will  open  an  avenue  to  their  primitive  dialcft,  the  ar- 
ticle about  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  pre- 
fent  difeuflion. 

In  our  Section  roncerninr  the  Hebrew  language,  we 
were  led  often  to  mention  the  patriarch  Cufh  the  cldeft 
fon  of  Ham.  The  pollerity  of  thi*  family -chief,  un- 
der his  fon  Nimrod,  poflefled  themfelves  of  Shinar,  af- 
tcrw.nr  Is  denominated  Chaldea.  Thefe  were  probably 
the  Arabians  whofe  kings  (according  to  Eufebius, 
Africanus,  and  other  ancient  chronologers)  reigned  in 
Babylon  during  feveral  fucccflive  generations.  Thofe 
were  the  Culhun  or  Cufhites,  whom  the  learned  Mr 
Bryant  has  conducted  over  a great  part  of  the  world, 
and  to  whofe  indutlry  and  ingenuity  he  has  aferibed 
almoft  all  the  inventions,  arts,  fcicnCes,  laws,  policy, 
religions,  See.  which  diRinguilhed  mankind  in  the  ear- 
Hell  age*. 

In  proccfs  of  time,  the  pofterity  of  Chafid  or  Che- 
fed,  called  Chafdhn  or  Chajtdim  in  the  eaft,  and  Cbal- 
deant  in  the  weft,  drove  out  the  Cuihim,  and  feized 
upon  their  country.  The  Cuihim  retired  weftward, 
and  fpread  themfelves  over  that  part  of  Arabia  fitua- 
ted  towards  the  fouth-eaft.  They  probably  extended 
themfelves  over  all  the  caftero  part  of  that  peninfola 
from  the  fea  to  the  wildcrnefs  between  Arabia  and 
Syria.  Thofe  were  the  Ethiopians  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture by  a very  unpardonable  inadvertency  of  our(trauf- 
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Istnrt.  Thefe,  then,  we  think,  were  the  primitive  ch»Heia 
Cuihim.  Laurie, 

Jofephus  informs  u»*,  that  ail  the  Aflatics  called  ^ r 
the  Ethiopians  of  Africa  hy  the  name  of  Cujhim . This* 
denomination  was  not  given  them  without  good  rea 
fon  : it  imports  at  lcafl,  that  they  deemed  them  thec*?* 
defendants  of  Cufh  ; it  being  the  conftant  practice  of 
the  orientals  in  the  early  ages  to  denominate  nations 
and  tribes  from  the  name  ok  their  great  patriarch  or 
founder.  The  name  Cujhim  mull  then  have  been  given 
to  the  Ethiopians,  from  a perfuafion  that  they  were 
the  progeny  of  the  fon  of  Ham  who  bore  that  name. 

By  what  route  foever  the  Cuihim  penetrated  into  that 
region  of  Africa  which  was  called  by  their  name,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  were  the  defen- 
dants of  Culh  above  mentioned. 

It  has  been  obferved  above,  that  the  pofterity  of 
Cufh  pofleflcd  the  country  of  Shinar  or  Chaldea  at  a 
very  early  period,  but  were  expelled  by  the  Chafidim 
or  Chaldeans.  Upon  this  cataftrophc,  or  perhaps 
fomewhat  later,  a colony  from  the  fugitive  Cuihim 
tranfported  themfelves  from  the  fouth  and  fouth  calt 
coall  of  Arabia  over  the  fea,  which  lies  between  that 
country  and  Ethiopia.  However  imperfect  the  art  of 
navigation  might  be  in  that  age,  the  diftanre  was  fo 
fmall  that  they  might  eafily  enough  make  a voyage 
crofs  that  narrow  fei  in  open  boat>,  or  perhaps  in  ca- 
noes. However  that  may  have  been,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  tribes  on  both  (idea  of  that  branch 
of  the  fea  were  kindred  nations. 

If,  then,  both  the  northern  and  fjuthern  Cuihim 
fprung  from  the  fame  Rock,  there  cao  be  no  doubt 
that  both  fpoke  the  fame  language.  The  language  of  .6* 
the  Babylonian  Cuihim  was  Cnaldaic,  and  of  confe - ^t,rc^ 
quencc  that  of  the  Ethiopian  Cuihim  was  the  famc.£!!!?ij/ 
We  may  therefore  reft  allured,  that  whatever  changes  Chaldean, 
the  Ethiopian  dialect  may  have  undergone  in  the 
courfe  of  jooo  years,  it  was  originally  either  Chaldai 
or  at  fall  a branch,  of  that  langusge.  Scaliger  in- 
forms us,  thst  the  Ethiopians  call  themfelves  Chal- 
deans ; and  that,  fays  he,  not  without  reafon,  becautc 
of  thofe  many  facred  and  profane  books  which  are 
catsnt  among  them,  the  moll  elegant  and  moil  beau- 
tiful arc  written  in  allylc  near  that  of  the  Chaldean  or 
Aflyrian.  Mariamis  Victories,  who  wax  the  tirft  that 
reduced  the  Ethiopic  tongue  to  the  rules  of  grammar, 
tells  us  in  his  Premium,  “ that  the  Ethiopians  call 
their  tongue  Chaldaic  j that  it  fprings  from  the  Ba- 
bylonian ; anil  is  very  like  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic:  At  the  fame  time  (he  concludes),  that  this 
language  may  be  eafily  learned  by  thole  who  arc 
mailers  of  the  Hebrew.”  The  learned  Bochart,  and 
Bilhop  Walton  in  his  Proleg.  are  clearly  of  the  fame 
opinion.  ^ 

The  vulgar  leteert  of  the  Ethiopians,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  were  the  fame  with  the  facrcd  ^ 
characters  of  the  Egyptians  (o).  From  this  account, 
if  the  Sicilian  may  be  trutied,  the  facred  letters  of 
thefe  people,  concerning  which  fo  many  wife  conjec- 
* turcs 


(d)  We  find  the  fame  obfervation  confirmed  by  Heliodorus  (Etkiop.  lib.  x.  p.  476.)  “ The  royal  letten  of 

the  Ethiopians  (fays  be)  were  the  facred  characters  of  the  Egyptians.”  Cafiiodorus  like  wile  a Hurts  us* 
il  That  the  letters  inferibed  upon  the  Egyptian  obclilks  were  Chaldeans.”  See  Sett  ShcuJerU. 
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Chilean  tuirs  have  been  formed,  were  adually  Chaldaic.  To 
Ung®»8*>  carry  on  this  inveftigation  a little  farther,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  Sir  William  Jones  feems  to  hare  proved, 
L_  ’ " by  very  pltufible  argument!,  that  the  Shanfcrit  cha- 
ndert  vtre  deduced  from  the  Chaldaic.  Thia  cir- 
cun. fiance  affords  a preemption  that  the  Ethiopian 
Cufhim  were  like  wife  concerned  with  tbe  Egyptian* ; 

, who,  at  it  remarked  in  the  Sedion  concerning  the 
Shanfcrit,  probably  introduced  the  religion  of  the 
Brahman*  into  HindofUn.  Tbia  is  advanced  a*  a con- 
jedure  only  ; and  yet  when  we  ccnfidcr  the  affinity 
between  the  Egyptian  and  Gentoo  religions,  wc  are 
ilrongiy  inclined  to  hope  that  this  furmife  may  one 
day  be  verified  by  undeniable  fads. 

The  original  Ethiopian*  were  a people  highly  civi- 
bred  ; their  laws,  their  inflitutions,  and  efpecially  their 
religion,  were  celebrated  far  and  wide.  Homer  talka 
in  raptures  of  the  piety  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  fends 
bis  god*  every  now  and  then  to  revel  1 2 days  with  that 
devout  people.  The  Sicilian  adduces  a number  of  ve- 
ry fpecious  arguments  to  prove  that  thefe  two  nations 
had  fprung  from  the  fame  flock.  He  mentions  a fi- 
Art'cat  in-  miiaricy  of  features,  of  manners,  of  cuflocns,  of  laws, 
tcrcovrfe  of  letters,  of  the  fabrication  of  flatues,  of  religion,  as 
wc*“.  evidences  of  the  relation  betweeu  thofe  two  neighbour- 
l«ufaad*  natlooa.  There  was,  every  body  knows,  • com- 
ktfpuana.  munion,  as  to  fiacred  rites,  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Egyptians  fent  annually  a deputation  of  their 
priefh,  furnifhed  with  the  portable  flatues  of  tbeir 
gods,  to  vifit  the  fanes  of  the  devout  Ethiopians. 
Upon  this  occafion,  a foltmn  religious  banquet  was 
prepared,  which  lafled  12  days,  and  of  which  the 
priefls  of  both  nations  were  partakers.  It  was,  we 
imagine,  a kind  of  facramental  infiitution,  by  which 
both  parties  publicly  avouched  their  agreement  in  the 
ceremonies  of  their  religion  refpcttivcly.  Thefe  ob- 
fervations  plainly  fhow,  that  the  moil  ancient  Ethio- 
pians were  a people  highly  civilized  ; indeed  fo  much, 
that  the  Egyptians  were  at  one  time  contented  to  tc 
their  fcholara.  The  tone  of  their  language  was  cer- 
tainly the  fame  with  that  of  the  Chaldeans  or  Arabian 
Cufhim,  from  whom  they  were  deftended.  We  know 
not  whether  there  are  any  books  in  the  ancient  Ethi- 
opia now  extant  ; fo  that  it  is  not  cafy  to  produce 
inflances  of  its  coincidence  with  the  Chaldaic.  Dio- 
*£•1.9.  genes  Laertius*  informs  us,  that  Thrafyklus,  in  his  ca- 
£<6,«  taioguc  of  the  books  compofed  by  Democritus,  men- 
tions  one,  •*  M'pj*  rp*bt**T*»,  concerning  the 

faired  letter*  in  the  ifland  of  Merer  (e);  and  another  con- 
cerning the  facrcd  letters  in  Babylon.  Had  thefe  books 
furvived  the  ravages  of  time,  they  would  in  this  age 
of  research  and  curiolity  have  determined  not  only  the 
point  under  our  confident  ion,  but  the  affinity  of  fa- 
cred  rites  among  the  Chaldeans,  Ethiopians,  and  E- 
gyptians. 

We  have  now  fhown  that  tbe  Ethiopians  were  a 
colony  of  Cufltites ; that  the  Cuflvitea  were  originally 
Sovereigns  of  Sbinar  or  Chaldea,  and  confeqttcntly 
fpokc  either  Chaldaic  or  a dialed  of  that  tongue  { 
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that  their  colonifts  muft  have  ufed  the  fame  language  ; Chaldean 
that  the  ancient  Ethiopians  were  a people  highly  po-  ***lt^“*^c* 
Ufhcd,  and  celebrated  in  the  mofl  early  age*  on  account  _ 
of  their  virtue  and  piety.  It  has  likewife  appeared,  J 

that  the  common  letters  of  that  people  were  the  fa- 
cred  chara&ert  of  the  Egyptians.  Thefe  letters,  we 
imagine,  were  the  Cuphite  ; for  which  Ice  the  Sed. 
on  the  Arabic.  When  they  were  difcarded,  and  the 
modern  fubflituted  in  their  room,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined ; nor  is  it,  we  apprehend,  a matter  of  much  im- 
portance. We  (hall  therefore  drop  that  part  of  the 
fulijed,  and  refer  our  curious  and  inquifilive  readers 
to  the  very  learned  Job  LudolTs(r)  excellent  gram-  ^ 
mar  and  Didionary  of  the  Ahyffinian  or  Gccz  tongue,  Modem  E- 
where  they  will  find  every  thiug  worth  knowing  on  'hioyic 
that  fubjtfl.  We  fhall  endeavour  to  gratify  our  read  - to"tSu<* 
era  witli  a very  brief  account  of  the  modem  Ethiopic 
or  Abyffiniau  tongue ; for  which  both  they  and  we 
will  be  obliged  to  James  Bruce,  Efq;  that  learned,  in- 
defatigable, and  adventurous  traveller ; who,  by  his 
obfervationson  that  country,  which  he  made  in  perfon, 
often  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  has  difeovered,  a*  it 
were,  a new  world  both  to  Europe  and  Alia. 

The  moll  ancient  language  of  Ethiopia,  which  we 
fhall  now  call  Abyj/inia  (its  modern  name),  according 
to  that  gentleman,  was  the  Gee%,  which  was  fpoken 
by  the  ancient  Cufhite  Ihephenls.  This,  we  fhould 
think,  approaches  neareft  to  the  old  Chaldaic.  Upon 
a revolution  in  that  country,  the  court  refided  many 
years  in  the  province  of  Amhara,  where  the  people 
fpoke  a different  language,  or  at  Icaft  a very  different 
dialed  of  the  fame  language.  During  this  interval, 
the  Getz,  or  Language  of  the  Ihepherda,  was  dropt, 
and  retained  only  in  writing,  and  as  a dead  language  : 
the  facred  Scriptures  being  in  that  tongue  only  faved 
it  from  going  into  difufe.  *1  his  tongue  is  exceeding- 
ly harlh  and  unharmonious.  It  is  full  of  thefe  two 
letters  D and  T,  in  which  an  accent  is  put  that  nearly 
refemVIes  Hammering.  Confidcring  the  fmall  extent 
of  fea  that  divides  this  country  from  Arabia,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  it  has  great  affinity  with  the  Arabic. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  be  acquired  by  thofe  who  under- 
ftand  any  other  of  the  oriental  languages;  and  as  the 
roots  of  many  Hebrew  words  are  only  to  be  found 
here,  it  fee  ms  to  be  absolutely  neccffary  to  all  thofe 
who  wifh  to  obtain  a critical  (kill  in  that  language. 

The  Ethiopic  alphabet  confifts  of  26  letters,  each  ^ , 
of  which,  by  a virgula  or  point  annexed,  varies  itsgthfopic 
found  in  fuch  a manner  as  that  thofe  26  form  as  it  alphabet, 
were  62  diftind  letters.  At  firft  they  had  but  25  of 
thefe  original  letters,  the  Latin  P being  wanting  ; fo 
that  they  were  obliged  to  fubftitute  another  letter  in 
its  place.  Paultu , for  example,  they  call  Tauku , Au - 
lut,  or  Cauhu  : Petros,  they  pronounced  Ketroj.  At 
laft  they  fubfiituted  T,  and  added  this  to  the  end  of 
their  alphabet ; giving  it  the  force  of  P,  though  it 
was  really  a repetition  of  a character  rather  than  the 
invention  of  a new  one.  Bcfidcs  thefe,  there  are  20 
others  of  the  nature  of  diphthongs;  but  fome  of  them 

ate 


( i)  Where  the  capital  of  Ethiopia  was  fitoated. 

(f)  A very  learned  German,  who  publilhcd  a grammar  and  didionary  of  the  Gee z in  folio. 
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Cha’desn  are  probably  not  of  the  fame  antiquity  with  the  letters 
Language,  Df  t{,e  alphabet,  but  have  been  invented  in  later  lime* 
by  the  frribes for  convenience. 

The  Amharic,  during  the  long  banilhment  of  the 
royal  family  in  Shoa,  became  the  language  of  the 
court,  and  feven  new  charade™  were  of  nyciffity  added 
to  anfwcr  the  pronunciation  of  thia  new  language; 
but  no  book  was  ever  yet  written  in  any  other  lan- 
guage than  Gerz.  There  is  an  old  tow  in  the  coun- 
try, handed  down  by  tradition,  that  whoever  fhall  at- 
/ tempt  to  tranflate  the  Holy  Scripture  into  Amharic  or 
any  other  language,  his  throat  fhall  be  cut  after  the 
manner  in  which  they  kill  fheep,  his  family  fold  to 
flavery,  and  their  houfes  razed  to  the  ground. 

Before  wc  leave  this  fuljefl,  we  may  obferve,  that 
all  the  ancient?,  both  poets  and  hiftoriana,  talk  of  a 
double  race  of  Ethiopians ; one  in  India,  and  another 
in  Africa.  What  may  have  given  rife  to  this  opinion 
it  is  not  cafy  to  difeover.  Perhaps  the  fwartby  com- 
plexion of  1 oth  people  may  have  led  them  to  this  fen- 
timent.  Eufibius  indeed  informs  us*,  that  **  a nu- 
merous colony  of  people  emigrated  from  the  banks  of 
the  Indus,  and  cro fling  the  ocean,  fixed  their  refidencc 
in  the  country  now  called  Ethiopia."  For  our  part, 
we  arc  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  the  original  E- 
thiopians  tranfported  themfclves  into  India,  and  there 
perhaps  co-opcrated  with  the  Egyptians  in  digging 
the  excavations  and  framing  the  ftatues,  fome  of 
yrhich  arc  dill  to  be  fecn  in  that  country,  and  which 
we  have  mentioned  in  another  ScAion.  The  Greeks 
called  thofc  people  a«5»v«r,  JEtbhpet  we  believe,  from 
their  fun-burnt  countenance ; but  indeed  they  were 
very  little  acquainted  cither  with  the  country  or  its 
inhabitants. 

The  moft  ancient  name  of  Egypt  was  Mnrnm , of 
. - confequcnce  the  Arabians  dill  call  it  Mtfri . It  was 
fife/dia-*  diftinguifhed  by  other  names,  fuch  as  Oceana, 

lea  it  jieria,  See.  It  appears  from  the  facred  hiftorian,  that 
Hebrew,  it  was  inhabited  by  the  defeendants  of  Mizraim  the 
fecond  fon  of  Ham.  Mizraim  had  feveral  fonj,  who, 
according  to  the  Scripture  account,  fettled  refpe&ively 
in  that  country.  If  wc  trufl  to  the  facred  records, 
there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  afeertaining  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Mizraim.  It  will  appear  to  be  one  of 
the  filler  dialed*  of  the  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Arabic, 
Chaldaic,  flee. ; and  this,  to  us,  appear*  to  be  the  fad. 
But  the  origin  of  that  people,  their  language,  religion, 
laws,  and  inftitutions,  have  been  fo  warped  and  con- 
founded, both  by  thrir  own  hiftoriani  and  thofe  of 
other  countries,  that  one  is  fcarcc  able  to  determine 
what  to  believe  or  what  to  rtje&.  Herodotus,  Dio- 
dorus Siculus,  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  moft  other  an- 
cient geographers  and  hiftorians,  are  univerfally  agreed, 
that  Egypt,  at  lead  that  part  of  it  called  Delta , was 
overflown  by  the  fea,  and  consequently  uninhabitable 
for  m?ny  centuries  after  the  difperfion  of  mankind. 
When  we  confider  the  low  fituation  of  the  Delta,  and 
the  violent  current  of  the  tide  from  the  coaft  of  Phm- 
nicia  and  Paleftine  towards  ihat  Ihore,  wc  would  b< 
almoit  tempted  to  adopt  this  hypoihefis  ; but  the  fa- 
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cred  records  avouch  the  contrary.  According  to  them,  CfeUcu 
wc  find  Egypt  a populous,  rich,  and  flourifhing  king. 
dom,  as  early  as  the  age  of  Abraham*  Had  the  Low- 
er  Egypt  toeen  a pool  of  ftagnating  water  at  any  ’ 
time  ufter  the  general  deluge,  we  think  it  could 
not  have  been  drained,  cleared,  cultivated,  and  Rock- 
ed with  inhabitants,  fo  early  as  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  however,  is  pofitive  that  the 
Egyptians  £ were  a colony  of  Ethiopians;  and  thisS^*1* 
he  endeavours  to  prove  by  the  fimilarity  of  features,^*' 
cuftoms,  laws,  religious  ceremonies,  & c,  between  the 
two  nations.  That  there  was  a conftant  iutercourfe 
of  good  ofiices  between  thefe  two  branches  of  the 
Hsmites,  cannot  he  quctlinned ; *nd  that  they  nearly 
refembled  each  other  in  many  refpeds,  is  too  evident 
to  admit  of  contradi>5lion.  The  excavations,  original- 
ly dug  out  of  the  folid  rocks  of  porphyry  and  marble, 
in  which  the  natives  rtfided  before  the  plains  were 
drained,  have  been  ohftrved  by  a moft  judicious  tra- 
veller (o)  very  few  years  ago.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
mofl  accurate  and  judicious  travellers  (h)  who  have 
vifited  that  region  in  modern  times,  are  generally  of 
opinion  that  the  land  has  gained  nothing  on  the  fea 
fince  the  period  when  Herodotus  wrote  bis  description 
of  that  couhtry  ; from  which  circumftance  we  may  be 
led  to  conclude,  that  the  idea  of  the  inundation  of  the 
Delta  is  not  founded  in  fa&. 

But  even  admitting  that  the  Egyptian  Delta  b«s 
acquired  nothing  from  the  fea  iince  the  age  of  Hero- 
dotus to  the  prefent,  it  certainly  does  not  follow  that 
the  region  in  queilion  was  never  overflown  hy  th«t 
element ; Iince  there  are,  in  many  parts  of  the  globe, 
large  trails  of  land,  certainly  once  covered  with  fea, 
which  have  continued  to  thia  day  in  the  very  fame 
fituation  in  which  they  were  2000  years  ago.  We 
leave  the  dccifioa  of  this  point  to  the  judgment  of  our 
readers. 

Wc  have  already  hinted  our  opinioa  of  the  nature 
of  the  Egyptian  language  ; hut  becrufe  Egypt  is  ge- 
nerally thought  to  have  been  the  native  laud  of  hiero- 
glyphics, and  becaufe  many  are  of  opinion  that  hiero- 
plyphical  characters  were  prior  to  alphabetical,  wc 
fhalJ  hazard  a few  conjecture*  with  refpeft  to  that  fpc- 
cies  of  writing.  M 

The  end  of  fpeech,  in  general,  is  to  enable  men  to  e^pour 
communicate  their  thoughts  and  conception*  one  tohrcwglf- 
another  when  prefent ; the  ufc  of  writing  is  to  perform  P^11*** 
the  fame  office  when  people  are  at  fo  great  a diiiance 
th.  t vocal  founds  cannot  mutually  reach  them.  Hiero- 
glyphics are  faid  to  have  been  invented  to  fupply  this 
defeat.  The  moft  ancient  languages  were  every  where 
full  of  tropes  and  figures  borrowed  fiom  fenfiblc  ob- 
jects. As  in  that  ftage  of  (ociety  men  have  not 
learned  to  abftra&  and  generalize,  all  their  ideas  are 
borrowed  from  fuch  objects  as  moft  forcibly  ftrike 
their  fenfes.  This  cireumftanoe  would  naturally  fug- 
geft  to  favages  the  idea  of  conveying  their  fen ti menu 
to  each  other,  when  abfent,  by  delineations  of  corpo- 
real ohjedt*.  Thus,  if  a favjge  afkcd  a loan  of  his 
I friend's 


(g)  See  Mr  Bruce's  Travels,  Vnl.  I. 

(h)  Mr  Bruce,  Dr  Shaw*,  Bifhop  Pocock,  Saarary,  Voloey,  fit c. 


CiiiWcaii  friend**  horfe,  lie  tnight  find  means  to  have  conveyed 
to  him  the  figure  of  that  animal;  and  fo  of  others. 

L T ha  was  the  very  lowed  fpecies  of  ideal  communica- 
tion, and  ha*  been  fry  led  pidure-  writing. 

Ncceflity  would  foon  impel  our  fevage  correfpond- 
enta  to  fabricate  a method  more  extenfively  uftful, 
which  would  likewife  be  fuggefted  by  the  conftant 
ufe  of  the  metaphorical  mode  of  fpcech.  Some  (avage 
leader,  more  fagacioua  than  the  vulgar  herd,  would 
obferve  that  certain  ftnfible  objt&s  were  fitted,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule*  of  analogy,  to  reprefent  certain  human 
paffions,  and  even  Come  abftratt  ideas  ; and  this  would 
be  readily  enough  adoptcJ  by  the  herd  as  a new  im- 
provement. In  this  cafe  a horn  might  be  the  emblem 
of  power,  a fword  of  bravery,  a hon  of  fury,  t fox  of 
tunning,  a ferpent  of  malice , See.  By  and  by  artificial 
figns  might  be  contrived  to  exprefs  fuch  ideas  as  could 
mot  readily  be  denoted  by  bodily  objc&s.  This  might 
be  called  Jymbc/kai  writing.  Such  was  the  foundation 
of  the  Chinrfe  chara&era  ; and  hence  that  prodigious 
number  of  letters  of  which  the  written  language  of 
that  people  is  compofcd.  Farther  they  could  not  pro- 
ceed, notwithftanding  their  boafted  inventive  powers; 


and  proverbs.  Hence,  fays  the  Scripture,  to  under-  Chaldean 
ftand  a proverb,  the  words  of  the  wife,  and  their  dark  1,4 ^ 
fayings.  The  eaftern  fagea  involved  their  maxims  in  * 

this  enigmatical  drefn  for  fcvcral  reafons : to  fix  the 
attention  of  their  difciples ; to  affift-their  memory; 


to  gratify  their  allegorical  tafte ; to  iharpen  their  wit 
and  exrrcifc  their  judgment ; and  fometimes  perhaps 
to  difplay  their  own  acutenefs,  ingenuity,  and  in- 


vent ion. 


It  was  among  the  ancients  an  univerfal  opinion, 
that  the  mod  facrcd  arcana  of  religion,  morality,  and 
the  fublime  fciences,  were  not  to  be  communicated  to 
the  uninitiated  rabble.  For  this  rcafon  every  thing  lac  red 
was  involved  in  allegorical  darknefs. 

Here,  then,  wc  ought  to  look  for  the  origin  of 
hieroglyphical  or  pi&urc- writing  among  the  civilized  y% 
nations  of  the  coll.  They  did  not  employ  that  fpe-  B*jt  cm- 
cies  of  writing  bccaufc  they  were  ignorant  of  alphabe*  P*°yed  to 
tical  charaders,  but  becaufc  they  thought  fit  to  con-  d«>c- 
ceal  the  moll  important  heads  of  their  dodnVes  under  trines  from 
hieroglyphical  figures.  The  Egyptian  priclts  were fhe  uninl- 
moft  celebrated  for  their  fkill  in  devifing  thofe  » inble- 
matical  reprefentations ; but  other  nations  like  wife 


and  farther,  we  believe,  no  notion  ever  did  proceed, 
who  had  once  upon  a time  ro  other  characters  but 
hieroglyphical.  The  Mexicans  had  arrived  at  the 
very  loured  rtage  of  hieroglyphical  writing,  hut  had 
cot  taken  one  ftep  towards  alphabetical.  The  Huron* 
employ  hieroglyphical  fymbob,  but  never  entertained 
a finglc  idea  of  alphabetical.  Hieroglyphical  charac- 
ters are  the  images  of  objeds  conveyed  to  the  mind 
by  the  organs  of  vifion  ; alphabetic  ar«  arbitrary  arti- 
ficial marks  of  found,  accommodated  hy  compatk  to 
convey  to  the  mind  the  ideas  of  ohjeds  hy  the  organa 
, of  hearing.  In  a word,  we  think  that  there  is  not 
never  the  lead  analogy  between  thefe  two  fpecies  to  condu& 
inwxijjir  from  the  onelo  the  other:  wc  are  therefore  of  opi 
**»  Dion,  that  hieroglyphical  rhara&crs  were  never  the 
vulgar  channels  of  ideal  conveyance  among  civilized 
people. 

Wc  know  that  in  this  point  we  differ  from  many 
learned,  judicious*  and  ingenious  writers ; fome  of 
whom  have  taken  much  pains  to  invedigate  the  inter- 
mediate ftsges  through  which  the  fabricators  of  cha- 
racters mud  have  puffed  in  their  progrefs  from  biero- 
glyphical  to  alphabetical  writing.  Thefe  writers  have 
adopted  a plan  analogous  to  Bdhop  Wiikn.s’s  project 
of  an  artificial  language.  In  this  theory,  wc  own,  we 
are  led  to  fufped  that  they  fuppofed^ll  mankind  were 
*>ncc  upon  a time  favagei , and  were  left  to  hammer 
out  words,  as  well  as  characters,  by  neceffity,  ingenui. 
ty,  experience,  practice,  Stc  For  our  psrt,  wc  have 
endeavoured  to  prove,  in  our  feftion  on  the  Hebrew 
language,  that  alphabetical  writing  war  an  antediluvian 
invention  ; and  we  now  lay  it  down  as  our  opinion, 
that  among  all  thofe  nations  which  fettled  near  the 
centre  of  civilization,  hieroglyphics  were,  comparative- 
ly, a modern  fabrication. 

The  Orientals  are,  at  this  day,  extravagantly  de- 
voted to  allegory  and  fi&ion.  Plain  unadorned  troth 
with  them  has  no  charms.  Hence  that  extravagant 
inedley  of  fables  and  romance  with  which  all  antiquity 
is  replete,  and  by  which  all  ancient  hidory  is  difguifed 
and  corrupted.  Every  do&rine  of  religion,  every  pre- 
cept of  morality,  wan  tendered  to  mankind  in  parables 
Voa.  XIV.  Part  U. 


employed  them.  We  learn  from  the  fragments  of 
Berofus  the  Chaldean  hiitorian,  preferred  by  Synccllus 
and  Alexander  Polyhiitftr,  that  the  walls  of  the  temple 
of  Belus  at  Babylon  were  covered  all  over  with  thofe 
emblematical  paintings.  Thefe  characters  were  called 
•'f-1,  bccaufe  they  were  chiefly  employed  to  reprefent 
facrcd  objects  ; and  >*«»««,  becaufc  they  were  origi- 
nally caived  or  engraved.  Their  name  points  to  their 
original  ufe.  Infirad  of  purfuing  theft  observations, 
which  the  nature  of  our  defign  will  not  permit,  we 
mud  tefer  our  readers  to  Herodotus,  I.  ii.  Diodorus  • 

Sic.  I.  i.  Strabo,  I.  xvii.  Pint.  His  and  Ofiris;  and 
among  the  Chriftian  fathers,  to  Clem.  Alex.  Eufcb. 

Pricp.  Evang. ; but  chiefly  to  Horapollo’s  Hierogly- 
phics. 

From  this  driluftion  we  would  conclude,  that  this 
fpecies  of  writing  was  an  adventitious  mode  in  Egypt, 
peculiar  to  the  prieds,  and  employed  chiefly  to  exhi- 
bit thing*  facrcd ; and  that  among  all  civilized  people 
it  did  not  fuperftde  the  ufe  of  alphabetical  characters, 
nor  did  the  ufe  of  the  latter  originate  from  the  former. 

When  alphabetical  letters  were  invented,  if  indeed  And  pofle* 
they  were  a human  invention,  they  were  antecedent  dar  m 
to  the  other  in  ufe  and  extent.  The  Egyptian  prieds rimc  J® 
alone  knew  the  true  import  of  thofe  facrcd  fymbols  | 
and  communicated  that  knowledge  fird  to  their  own 
children  from  generation  to  generation,  then  to  the 
initiated,  and  lad  of  all  to  the  grandees  of  the  nation, 
all  of  whom  were  indeed  initiated.  The  hieroglyphics 
of  Egypt  were  not  then  the  fymbols  of  any  facrcd  oc- 
cult language  ; but  figns  invented  by  the  prieds  and 
prophets  or  wife  men,  in  order  to  reprefent  their 
deities,  the  attributes  and  perfections  of  their  deities, 
and  the  myftcriou*  arcana  of  their  religion,  and  many 
other  ctrcumdsnces  relating  to  objc&s  of  importance, 
which  were  deemed  either  too  fecred  or  too  important 
to  be  imparted  to  the  vulgar. 

The  Egyptians  aferibed  the  invention  of  letters 
to  a perfon  whom  they  called  Tbotb *,  Tbeutb , or*  f.tf 
Tbyctb  i the  Greeks  ; and  the  Romans  Merc o-  Prr/  £+, 

rivj.  Plstof  calls  him  a god,  or  a godlike  man;*  p^rw, 
Diodorus*  makes  him  privy  counfcllor  to  Ofiris;  San-  ] ,-b 
3 T choniaihoa 
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Chaldeiu  chouiatbon  ap.  Eufcb.  $ connects  him  with  the  Phne- 
1-W.  nician  Cronua  or  Siturn.  To  this  Mercury  the  Egyp- 
. tians  aferibe  the  invention  of  a!!  the  art*  and  fcienccs. 

« Frep.  He  was  probahly  fome  very  eminent  inventive  genius, 
who  flourifhed  during  the  firft  ages  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy,  and  who  perhaps  taught  the  rude  lavagn 
the  art  of  writing. 

Two  kinds  According  to  Dio  lorus  Siculus,  the  Egyptians  had 
«f  alpha!*-  two  kinds  of  letters  j{;  the  one  facrcJ,  the  other  com- 
mon : the  former  the  priefts  taught  their  own  chil- 
dren, the  latter  all  learned  promifeuoufly.  In  the  fa- 
cred  characters  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  re- 
ligion Acre  couched  ; the  other  was  accommodated  to 
the  ordinary  bufinefs  of  life.  Clem.  Alexand.  men- 
tions three  different  ftyle*  of  writing  employed  by  the 
Egyptians  *.  **  The  pupils,  who  were  inftrufted  by 

the  Egyptians,  firft  learned  the  order  and  arrangement 
of  the  Egyptian  letters,  which  is  called  tfijtolvgrriphy, 
that  is.  the  manner  of  writing  letters;  neat,  the  facred 
character,  which  the  facred  feribea  employed ; laftly, 
the  hieroglyphic  character,  one  part  of  which  is  ex- 
prefftd  by  the  firll  elements,  and  is  called  CyrisAw/c, 
that  is,  rapital,  and  the  other fymbolic.  Of  the  fyrabetic 
k;nd,  one  part  explains  properly  by  imitation;  and  the 
other  is  written  tropically,  that  is,  in  tropes  and  fi- 
gures; and  a third  by  certain  enigmatical  expreffions. 
Accordingly,  when  we  intend  to  write  the  word  funy 
we  deferibe  a circle;  and  when  the  moon,  the  figure 
of  that  planet  appearing  horned,  conformable  to  the 
appearance  of  that  luminary  after  the  change.”  In 
this  pailage  we  have  an  excellent  defeription  of  the 
three  different  mede*  of  writing  tided  by  the  Egyp- 
tian*: the  common,  the  facred,  and  the  hieroglyphic. 
The  lift  he  deferibes  according  to  its  three  divitions, 
in  exaft  conformity  to  our  preceding  obfcrvitions. 

I By  the  defeription  above  translated,  it  plainly  ap- 
letter*  and  pCars,  that  tlie  facred  character  of  the  Egyptians  was 
language  cnt;rcjy  different  from  the  hieroglyphic  ; and  by  this 
cooGderation  we  are  in  a good  meature  juftified,  in 
fuppofing,  as  we  have  done  all  along,  that  the  facred 
letters  of  the  Egyptians  were  actually  the  Chaldaic. 
The  infcriptteni  on  the  oVcliiks  mentioned  by  Caflio- 
doms,  fo  often  quoted,  were  certainly  engraved  in  the 
facred  cbaraAer;  and  the  character  in  which  they  \tere 
drawn  was  that  above  mentioned.  If  the  facred  let- 
ters were  Chaldaic,  the  facred  language  was  prubi.bly 
the  fame. 

The  Egyptians  pretended,  that  the  Babylonians 
derived  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  fciences  from 
them  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Babylonians 
maintained,  that  the  former  had  been  tutored  by  them. 
The  favt  is,  they  both  fpoke  the  fame  language ; 
ufed  the  fame  religious  rites  ; had  applied  with  equal 
fticccf*  to  aftrology,  aftronemy,  geometry,  arithmetic, 
and  the  other  fcicnces;  of  courfe  a riviUfhip  bad  arifen 
between  the  two  nations,  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
thofe  oppofite  pretentions. 

The  rooft  faithful  fpccimen  of  the  vulgar  language 
of  the  Egyptians,  is,  we  believe,  ftili  prefer ved  in  the 
Coptic,  which,  however,  ia  fo  replete  with  Grccifms, 
that  it  mud  be  difficult  to  trace  it  out. 

Under  the  Ptolemies,  the  Greek  was  the  language 
of  the  court,  and  consequently  mud  have  dtffufcd  it- 
fielf  over  all  the  country.  Hence,  we  believe,  two- 
tiiirda  of  the  Coptic  are  Greek  words,  diverfified  by 
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their  terminations,  dcclenfion.t,  an!  conjugations  only. 

To  be  convince]  of  the  truth  of  this,  our  learned  and  Lv^’J*** 
curious  readers  need  only  cunfult  Chrillim  Scholtz's  _ j m f 
Egyptian  and  Coptic  grammar  and  dictionary,  cor- 
rected and  published  by  Goifred  Woide,  Oxford, 

<788.  „ 7. 

The  Egyptians  and  Phmnicians  were  in  a mannerrhe  ££7. 
cou  fin  get  mans,  and  confequeotly  irnift  have  fpoken  ban 
the  fiinc  language  ; that  is,  one  of  the  fiftcr  di^IcAs1**1®31* 15 
of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Arabian,  CuTrite,  8cc. — 

This  is  not  a mere  conjecture  ; it  may  be  realized  by 
almoft  mimberlcfs  examples.  It  is  true,  that  when 
Jofcph’a  brethren  went  down  to  Egypt,  and  that  ruler 
deigned  to  corverfe  with  them,  they  could  not  un- 
derftaud  the  Egyptian  idiom  which  he  fpoke ; nor 
would  he,  had  he  been  a&ually  an  Egyptian,  hnve 
underftood  them  without  an  interpreter.  The  only 
conclufion  from  this  circumftance  is,  that  by  this  time 
the  Egyptian  had  deviated  confidcrably  from  the  ori- 
ginal language  of  mankind.  The  Irifti  and  Welch* 
every  body  knows,  are  only  different  dialed*  of  the 
Celtic  tongue ; and  yet  experience  proves,  that  a 
native  of  Ireland  and  another  of  Wales  cannot  well 
comprehend  each  other's  language,  nor  converfc  intel- 
ligibly with  Cut  an  interpreter.  The  Erfe,  fpoken  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  Irilh,  arc  known 
to  be  both  branches  of  the  old  Critic ; yet  a Scotch 
Highlander  rnd  an  Irifhman  can  hardly  irnicrftand 
each  other's  fpeech.  By  a parity  of  reafon,  a He- 
brew and  an  Egyptian  might,  in  the  age  of  Jofepb, 
fpeak  only  different  dialers  of  the  fame  original 
tongue,  and  yet  find  it  difficult  to  underftand  one  ano- 
ther. The  fail  feems  to  he,  the  Hebrew  ditdeft  had 
been  in  a manner  ftationary,  from  the  migration  of 
Abraham  to  that  period  ; whereis  the  Egyptian,  be- 
ing fpoken  by  a powerful,  civiliz-d,  and  highly  culti- 
vated people,  muff  have  received  many  improvements, 
perhaps  additions,  in  the  courfe  of  near  two  ccntu- 
««•  • .. 

The  defendants  of  C naan  and  of  Mizraim  wctctjk  r*-nr 
ftridly  conned ed  in  their  religious  cercmaniei  : iheyleitm&f 
worshipped  the  fame  ohjedU,  namely,  the  tfaji  *f  Hea-  ES7F* 
vm  ; they  mourned  Ojirit  and  A (knit  in  concert  ; they 
carni*!  on  a joint  commerce,  and,  we  thirk,  fpoke  the  the  h«- 
fame  language;  we  may,  therefore,  conclude,  thatbrewer 
their  vulgar  letters  were  nearly  the  fame,  both  inPhaoki*®* 
form,  difpofition,  and  number.  Their  original  num- 
ber was  probably  t6,  viz.  five  vowels,  fix  mutes, 
fimple  and  mid  « , four  liquids,  and  the  folitary  r. — 

With  thefc,  it  is  1'kely,  was  joined  a maik  of  afpira- 
tfoo,  or  an  hy  filch  as  we  have  in  the  Roman  alphabet, 
and  find  on  fome  Greek  monuments.  Cadmus  was 
originally  an  Egyptian  ; that  leader  brought  a new  fct 
of  letters  into  Greece.  Thefc  are  generally  deemed 
to  be  Phoenician.  They  were  newly  the  fame  with 
the  ancient  Pelafgic,  as  will  be  (hown  in  tbc  Tedion 
of  the  Greei  language.  The  latter,  we  think,  were 
from  Egypt,  and  cotifequently  the  former  muft  have 
been  from  the  fame  quarter.  Danatt*,  Pcifcus,  Lc-  , 
lex,  See.  were  of  Egyptian  extraction  ; they  too  adopt- 
ed the  Ctdmean  characters,  without  fubfttuting  any 
of  their  own. 

The  Jonim,  or  Ionian*,  emigrated  from  Gaza,  a 
colony  of  Egyptians  5 and  their  letters  are  known  to 
have  differed  very  little  from  thofe  of  Cadmus  and  the 
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a»idnn  Pelafjfi.  The  conclufion,  therefore,  is,  that  the  vut- 
3Lj‘^UJ*r’  g*r  Egyptian  letters  were  the  fame  with  the  I’hccni* 

— ir-'cian* 

We  »re  abundantly  fenfible  that  there  are  found 
• upon  Egyptian  monuments  chancier*  Altogether  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  we  have  been  deferibing.  At  what 
time,  by  what  people,  and  to  what  homage,  thefe 
letters  belonged,  we  will  not  pretend  to  determine. 
The  Ethiopians,  the  Chil 'earn,  the  Perfians,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Saracens,  have,  at  different 
times,  been  fovereigns  of  that  unhappy  country.  Per- 
haps other  natirxis,  whofe  memory  is  now  buried  in 
oblivion,  may  have  credleJ  monuments,  and  covered 
them  with  infer  iptions  compofed  of  words  taken  from 
different  languages,  perhaps,  upon  fomc  occTions, 
whimfi:ally  deviled,  with  a view  to  perplex  the  curi- 
ous antiquaries  of  future  ages.  Some  of  thefe  are 
compofed  of  hieroglyphics  intcrnvnglcd  with  alpha- 
betical character*,  artificially  deranged,  in  order  to 
render  them  unintelligible.  Thefe  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  devclopc  ; became  the  mod  inquifitive  and  £a- 
gacious  antiquaries  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  their  pur- 
*4  port  and  ftgniitcation. 

Sjyptinn  We  (hvll  now  go  on  to  (how,  that  ice.  ft  part  of  the 
r^nocf  names  of  perfons  and  places  See.  wh.ch  have  been 
conveyed  down  to  us,  may,  in  general,  be  reduced  to 
**  a Hebrew,  Phernician,  Syrian,  or  Chaldean  original. 
Aa  the  fit  ft  of  thefe  bnguajea  is  inoft  generally 
known,  we  fhall  employ  it  a*  our  arch-type  or  ilwd- 
ard,  beginning  with  thofe  terms  whijh  occur  in  Scrip- 
lure. 

• The  word  Pharaoh  the  title  of  the  m c/eh  or  king 
of  Egvpt,  is,  we  thii.k,  compounded  of  two  terms, 
which  plainly  dtfcosvr  a Hebrew  original.  Accord- 
ing to  an  oriental  tradition,  the  firft  who  eiTumcd  this 
title  was  the  fovercign  of  the  rvya/ fbepherJs  ; a race 
of  people  from  Arabia  and  Phoenicia.  They  con- 
quered Egypt  at  an  early  period,  and  kept  pofTcflion 
of  it  for  fcveral  centuries.  'They  gloried  in  the  title 
m*ci,  or  *»•**'»  which,  according  to  Jofephus  ton.  A- 
fkm,  lignites  “ royal  Ihepherds,”  The  word  Pharaoh 
feems  to  be  compounded  of'B Phar,  “a  bullock/* and 
tvi  hr.chah  •*  to  feed  /*  hence  Pharachah,  as  wc 
think  it  ought  to  be  written.  The  name  given  to  Jo- 
feph  i«  evidently  of  kin  with  the  Hebrew  ; for  xapb- 
math  differs  very  little  from  the  Hebrew  verb  txnphan, 
which  fignifir*  •*  to  hiile,  to  keep  fecret  Pantak  or 
Pbaatab,  fignifio  much  the  fame  with  trie  Hebrew 
Phanah,  afpexit : fo  that  the  name  adtially  intimates 
<me  who  fees  hi  !dcn  things  ; which  was  certainly  the 
very  idea  the  prince  intended  to  convey  by  giving  him 
that  name. 

Poliphar,  or  pQiiphrreb,  the  name  of  Jofeph**  fa- 
ther in-law,  has  likewife  a dialectical  affinity  with  the 
Hebrew  idiom.  In  that  language  Patch  fignifics  " to 
» open,  to  explain/*  which  was  one  part  of  the  facer- 
dotal  office  t and  Phar  imports  “ a bullock.’*  Poti- 
phar  was  then  prieft  of  the  bnllock,  that  is,  the  ox, 
apis,  facred  to  the  fun  (i).  This  perfon  was  prieft  or 
prince  of  On,  which,  according  to  Cyrillue  on  Hofea, 
wag  an  Egyptian  name  of  that  luminary.  The  He- 
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brew  word  hart  or  chon  fignifiet  u power,  wealth,  fuf*  ChaWeaa 
ficiency  ;*’  a very  proper  epithet  for  the  fun,  who  was  1 alVja&c* 
thought  to  beftuw  thofe  blcffings.  The  name  of  Jo-  __ 
feph wife  was  Afenetth  or  A/hath,  compounded  of  If* 
hah  “ a woman,**  and  Nait/j  or  Nit it,  an  Egyptian 
name  of  “ Minerva,  a votary  of  Minerva/* 

A 1 moll  ; II  the  names  of  cities  belonging  to  Egypt 
whi'.h  axe  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  evidently  He-’ 
brew.  To  be  fatisfied  as  to  this  pofition,  our  curious 
readers  mty  confult  Jamiefon*s  Spicilegia,  an  excellent  yy 
book  very  little  known.  The  names  of  moft  of  the  pgrifi- 

Egyptian  deities  are  fignificant  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  M *“u 

and  in  that  dialect  the  names  appear  to  have  been  im- 
poled  with  great  judgment  and  propriety,  plainly 
indicating  fome  office  affigned  them,  or  pointing  to 
fomc  peculiar  attribute.  We  fhall  produce  a few  in- 
ftanres. 

Ofiris  wa<  the  greit  divinity  of  Egypt ; he  was  cer- 
tainly the  fun.  The  Egyptians  gave  their  deities  a 
variety  of  names  in  allafion  to  their  various  offices  and 
attributes.  Jablonfici  has  in  a manner  wearied  bimfeif 
with  tracing  the  figtiification  of  this  name.  In  He- 
brew we  have  Ofhir  **  to  grow  rich,  to  be  enriched.’* 

The  fun  may  he  called  the  great  cnricher  of  nature, 
and  therefore  might  properly  be  called  by  a name  al- 
luding to  that  quality.  Jfu  was  both  the  mocn  and 
the  earth.  Jthab  is  the  Hebrew  word  For  and 

Horapollo  aftigns  this  very  derivation.  Anahit  was  or,* 
of  the  j.araes  of  Mercury  among  the  Egyptians  : He 
was  always  figured  uiih  the  head  of  a <h?.  He  ac- 
companied IJit  in.  her  peregrinations  in  quell  of  Ofiris, 
and  frighted  awar  the  wild  beafts  frem  atUcking  the 
prince  fa.  In  Hebrew,  Nabob  fignifies  **  to  bark/* 

Here  the  analogy,  we  think,  is  evident.  Many  E- 
gyptim  names  begin  with  Can,  fuch  as  Canobus,  Cano* 
put,  kc.  The  Hebrew  word  Calm  or  Cohen,  Sjrt 
Con  or  Chon,  intimates  both  a prince  and  a prieft. 

Ob  or  Aub , in  Hebrew,  imports  **  a bottle,  n fhg- 
gon,”  any  thing  round  end  prominent  like  the  hu- 
man belly.  In  the  language  of  Egypt  it  was  often 
applied  to  the  fun,  in  allufron  to  his  rotundity.  In 
tnc  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  or  Amen,  in  the  defert 
of  Lybia,  there  was  a ftatue  of  the  god  rep.-efcniing 
the  navel  of  the  human  body,  which  was  probably 
framed  in  alluflon  to  this  fancy.  Hence  the  Pytho- 
nefs,  or  people  who,  according  to  the  Scripture,  had 
familiar  fpirits,  were  Paid  to  prophecy  by  the  ir.fpi- 
ration  of  Ob,  as  the  Delphic  pricilcf,  did  by  that  of 
Apollo.  Again,  many  Egyptian  names  end  with 
frit,  as  Calafirts,  Tennofirfs.  This  termination  is  no 
doubt  a cognate  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaliean  far  or 
zar,  fignifyinc  4«  a prince,  or  grandee,  kc.1*  The 
river  Nile  in  the  Ethiopic  dialefl  is  called  Siritg  that 
is,  we  believe,  the Httjt  of  riwrt.  The  fame  flood  feems 
to  derive  the  name  by  which  it  is  gener*Hy  known, 
from  the  Hebrew  neheJ,  K a valley,  or  torrent  running 
down  a valley.*’  The  fame  river  was  often  called  Ocea- 
nia, a word  compofed  of  eg,  or  ac , or  och,  which  fignificc 
“ • king,  a leader,”  and  the  Hebrew  oin  •«  a foun- 
tain ;**  fo  that  the  word  import*  the  ling  of  fountains. 

The  Hebrews  always  denominated  the  land  of  Egypt 
3 T 2 ihe 
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Pctfian  the  land  of  Mizraim  ; the  Egyptians  themfclves,  in 
language.  ]ater  timet,  feein  to  have  called  it  Aiyv*T§<  JEgy^ue, 
1 “ Egypt,”  which  fome  think  is  compounded  of  / ft , 

Hebrew,  “ an  ifiand,  a country,  a province,”  and  Copt 
or  Cupt,  “ a famous  city  in  that  country.” 

Fiom  this  fpccimcn,  we  hope  it  will  appear  that  the 
Egyptian  language  in  the  more  eatly  ages  was  one  of 
thole  diale&s  into  which  that  of  the  defendants  of 
the  poftriOurian  patriarchs  was  divided,  and  perhapa 
fiibdivided,  a Tew  centuries  after  the  deluge.  Among 
all  thole,  we  believe,  fuch  an  affinity  will  ' e found, 
as  plainly  demonftrates  that  they  originally  fprang 
from  one  common  Hock.  Here  we  might  cafily  fol- 
low the  Egyptian  language  into  Greece  i and  there 
we  nre  perfuaded  we  might  trace  a vail  numbei  of 
Eeyptian  terms  into  that  tonjue,  which,  however, 
the  mture  ot  this  inquiry  will  not  permit.  If  our 
learned  readers  fhould  incline  to  know  more  of  the  af- 
finity of  the  Egyptian  longue  with  the  others  fo  of- 
ten mentioned,  they  may  confult  Bochart'*  Chatman* 
Walton’s  Proleg.  Gebelin’s  Monde  Prim.  Jamcfon't 
Spicilegia,  See. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Perfian  Language* 

Thi  Perfian  language  is  divided  into  the  ancient 
and  modem  ; the  former  of  which  is  at  this  day  very 
imperfe&ly  known,  the  latter  is  at  prefent  one  of  the 
moll  expreffive,  and  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the  mull 
highly  polifhed,  in  the  world.  We  (hall,  in  treating 
of  this  language,  in  compliance  with  the  plan  w* 
have  all  along  followed,  begin  with  the  ancient. 

At  the  When  Mohammed  was  bom,  »nd  An u'shi'ravav, 
birth  of  whom  he  calls  the  jufi  iing,  fat  on  the  throne  of  Per- 
Mohair-  fla>  two  langU1gCg  were  generally  prevalent  in  that 
Ungyare*  empire  (x)-  The  one  was  called  Deri , and  was  the 
prevalait  dialed  of  the  court,  being  only  a refined  and  elegant 
is  1‘crOa,  branch  of  the  Parfi,  fo  called  from  the  province  of 
which  Shiraz  is  now  the  capital;  and  that  of  the  learn- 
ed, in  which  mod  books  were  coropofed,  and  which 
bad  the  name  of  Pahlavi,  either  from  the  heroes  who 
fpake  it  in  former  times,  or  from  pahlu,  a trad  of  land 
which  included  fome  confideraWe  cities  of  Iran : 
The  ruder  dialers  of  bath  were  fpoken  by  the  ru- 
ftics  of  feveral  provinces;  and  many  of  thefe  dirtinft 
idioms  were  vernacular,  as  happens  in  every  kingdom 
of  confidcrable  extent.  Befides  the  Parfi  and  Pahlavi, 
more  »n-  * very  ancient  and  abftrufc  tongue  was  known  to  the 

eicm  lan.  priefts  and  philosophers,  called  the  language  of  the 
gnajfe  than  Md,  becaufe  a book  on  religious  and  moral  duties 
onl  which  they  held  facred,  and  which  bore  that  name, 
to  the  "had  been  written  in  it;  while  the  Pazend  or  com- 
pricA*.  ment  on  that  work  was  compofed  in  Pahlavi,  as  a 
more  popular  dialed!.  The  letters  of  this  book  were 
called  zend,  and  the  language  avefia. 

The  Zend  and  the  old  Pahlavi  are  now  almoft  ex- 
tend! in  /ran,  and  very  few  even  ol  the  Gnebres  can 
read  it;  while  the  Parfi  remaining  almoft  pure  in  Shah * 
nameh,  has,  by  the  intermixture  of  Arabic  words,  and 
many  imperceptible  changes,  now  become  a new  lan- 
guage exquilitely  poliihed  by  a ferics  of  fine  writers 
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both  in  profe  and  verfc,  analogous  to  the  different  r'crfisn 
idioms  gradually  formed  in  Europe  after  the  fubveriion  Lan8tt>Ke* 
of  the  Roman  empire.  ^ * 

The  very  learned  and  laborious  Sir  William  Jones 
is  confident  that  the  Parfi  abounds  with  words  from  tat.puagp 
the  Shanfcrit,  with  no  other  change  than  fuch  at  may*n<* 
be  obferved  in  the  numerous  dialect*  of  India  ; that 
very  many  Perfian  imperatives  »rc  the  roots  of  Shan- 
fcrit verbs  ; and  that  even  the  moods  and  tenfes  o*  the 
Perfian  verb  fubftantive,  which  is  the  model  of  all  tho 
reft,  are  dedurible  from  the  Shanfcrit  by  an  cafy  and. 
clear  analog).  From  this  he  infers  that  the  Parfi , liko 
the  various  idiom  dialects,  is  derived  from  the  lan- 
guage ol  the  Bramins  This  conclufion,  wc  imagine,  is 
not  altogether  juft,  fitfee  by  the  fame  train  of  re’fon- 
ing  wc  may  infer  that  the  Shanfcrit  is  derived  front 
the  Parfi. 

The  fame  learned  gentleman  adds,  that  the  multitude 
of  compounds  in  the  Perfian  language  prove*  that  it  is 
not  of  Arabic  but  Indian  original.  This  is  undoubtedly 
true  -,  but  though  the  Parfi  is  not  of  Arabic  original,  it 
does  not  ncceffarUy  follow  that  it  is  of  Shanfcrit.  We 
might  with  the  feme  propriety,  and  with  an  equal  (how 
of  rrafon,  conclude,  that  the  Greek  language  is  de- 
fended of  the  Shanfcrit,  becaufe  it  too  abounds  with 
compounds.  We  may  then  reft  allured,  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  argument  adduced  by  the  ingenious 
pr  fid.  at  pr  ivet  that  the  Parfi  tongue  is  a descendant 
oi  the  Shanfcrit. 

The  geutl  jraan  fo  often  mentioned,  allures  us,  that 
the  Zend  bears  a ftrong  refemblance  to  the  Shanfcrit; 
which,  however,  it  might  do  without  being  actually 
derived  from  it,  fince  we  believe  every  oriental  fcholar 
will  find  that  ail  the  languages  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  utmoft  coaft  of  Hindoftan  exhibit  very  flrong  fig- 
natures  of  a common  original.  The  Parfi,  however,  not 
being  the  original  dialed  of  Iran  or  Perfii,  we  fhall 
purfue  it  no  farther  at  prefent,  but  return  to  give  fome 
account  of  the  Pahlavi,  which  was  probably  the  pri- 
mi  live  language  of  the  country.  We  have  obfervedThc  Pakb- 
above,  that  the  Pazend  or  comment  on  the  Zend  wa»vi 
compofed  in  the  Pahlavi  for  the  ufe  of  the  vulgar. 

This,  according  to  Sir  William,  was  a dialed  of  the 
Chaldaic  ; and  of  this  adertion  he  exhibits  the  follow- 
ing proof. 

By  the  nature  of  the  Chaldean  tongue,  raoft  words 
ended  in  the  firft  long  vowel,  like  Jbtmaid  “ heaven 
and  that  very  word,  unaltered  in  a Tingle  letter,  wc 
find  in  the  Pazend,  together  with  ladia  M night,” 
meyi  “ water,”  nira  “ fire,”  matra  “ rain,”  and  a 
multitude  of  others,  all  Arabic  or  Hebrew,  with  a 
Chaldean 'termination  ; fo  zamar,  by  a beautiful  me- 
taphor from  pruning  trees,  means  in  Hebrew  to  com- 
po/e  verfet , and  thence,  by  an  eafv  tranfition,  to  fing 
them  ; now  in  Pahlavi  we  fee  the  verb  zamariatm. 

**  to  fing,”  with  its  forms  zamaraunrmi  ” I fing,*'  sod.  • 
zamzuniJ  **  he  fang ;”  the  verbal  terminations  of  the 
Perfian  being  added  to  the  Chaldaic  root!  All  thefe 
words  are  integral  parts  of  the  language  ; not  adven- 
titious like  the  Arabic  nouns  and  verbals  eagrafted  oa 
modem  Perfian. 

From 
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Ptnao  From  thi*  reafoning  it  plainly  appear*,  l ft,  that 
Pahlavi  was  the  ancient  language  of  Perfia;  and.  ad, 
Wnr  that  the  ancient  Pirfian  was  a cognate  dialect  of  the 
Chaldean,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Phoenician,  5cc.  M.  Ajn- 
quctil  has  annexed  to  hia  tranfiation  of  the  Z*ndav*jla 
two  vocabularies  in  Zen. \ ami  Pahlavi,  which  he  found 
in  an  approved  collection  of  R aw  ay  at  or  TraektionaJ 
Pitcti  in  modern  Pcrfian.  His  vocabulary  of  the  Pah- 
lavi ftrongly  confirms  thin  opinion  concerning  the  Chal- 
date  origin  ot  that  language.  But  with  refpect  to  the 
Zend,  it  abounded  with  vail  numbers  of  pure  Shan- 
ferit  words,  to  fuch  a degree,  that  fix  or  feven  words 
g.  in  ten  belonged  to  that  language. 

Derived  From  this  deduction  it  woulJ  appear,  that  the  old- 
framCKai-  languages  of  Perfia  were  Chaldaic  and  Shanfcrit : 
ant^  *****  when  they  had  ceafrd  to  be  vernacular,  the 
* Pahlavi  and  Zend  were  deduced  from  them  rcfpe&ive- 
ly , and  the  Parfi  cither  from  the  Zend,  or  imrm.di.".tc- 
ly  from  the  dialed  of  the  Brahmans  : but  all  had  per- 
haps  a mixture  of  Tartarian  ; for  the  bed  lexicogra- 
phers aflert,  that  num beliefs  words  in  ancient  Pcrfian 
arc*takcn  from  the  Cimmerians.  With  rcfp-A  to  the 
Lift  ot  thefe,  we  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that 
colonics  of  people  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Perfia 
did  tranfport  themfelves  into  Crim  Tartary,  and  per- 
haps into  Europe.  Thefe  colon  ill*  brought  along 
with  diem  thofe  vocable*  which  ftill  occur  in  their 
diatc&.  Emigrant*  from  thofe  quarter*  mu  ft  have 
found  their  way  into  Scandinavia,  ftnee  numbrrlefa 
Pcrfian  words  are  ftill  current  in  thofe  regions.  Per- 
haps Odin  and  his  followers  emigrated  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Media  and  Perfia,  and  brought  with  them 
the  dialcft  of  the  nations  from  whofe  country  they 
had  taken  their  departure. 

TV  Zcndl  With  rcfpcdl  to  the  Zend,  it  might  well  be  a dfa* 
k-Bitte  lc&  of  the  Shanfcrit,  and  wa*  ptohably  a facred  lan- 
guage  ; and  if  fo,  concealed  from  the  vulgar,  and  re- 
ferved  for  the  offices  of  religion.  It  Zoroatlrcs,  or 
Zaratulht  as  the  orientals  call  him,  travelled  into  E- 
gypt,  and  was  initiated  in  the  myfterie*  of  the  Egyp- 
tian religion*  a*  fome  pretend  he  was,  he  might  be  in 
ftru&ed  in  the  facred  dialect  of  that  people  by  the 
priells  under  whom  he  ftudied.  When  that  phi- 
lofopher  returned  into  Perfia,  and  became  the  apotile 
ef  a new  religion,  he  might  compote  the  volume  of 
his  laws  and  religious  initiations  in  the  facred  lan- 
guage of  his  Egyptian  tutor*.  Thil  language  then  be- 
came that  of  the  Magi,  whoxonceakd  it  carefully  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  uninitiated,  as  the  priells  did  in 
Egypt  and  tee  Brahmans  in  Hindoftan. 

In  our  Section  on  the  Shanfcrit  language,  we  (hall 

£*vc  a detail  of  a number  of  particulars,  which  to  n* 
rm  to  furniih  a preemption  that  the  language  in 
qutftion  was  imported  from  Egypt  into  Hiodoftan. 
Wc  confetti  there  arc  not  fufficicnt  data  to  improve 
thefe  preemptions  into  absolute  certainty  ; but  wc 
hope  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  worthy  members  of 
the  Afiatic  Society  will  difeover  abundant  materials  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  this  pofition.  We  are  the  ra- 
ther inclined  to  adopt  this  hypothefis,  when  we  con- 
fider  the  character  of  Zoroaftres  in  connexion  with 
that  of  the  Egyptian  Cobcns  and  of  the  Indiao  Brah- 
mans. 

If  this  opinion  (hould  one  day  appear  to  be  well- 
founded,  we  believe  the  coincidence  between  the  lan- 
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guage  of  the  Zend  and  the  Shanfcrit  will  be  eafily  ae- 
counted  for,  without  making  the  Hindoos  mailers  of  LangjaSc; 
Iran  or  Perfia,  and  then  driving  them  back  to  the  ’ 
fhoies  of  the  Ganges.  That  the  nations  of  Turan  or 
Scythia  did  a&ually  over-run  that  country,  and  make 
themfelves  mafters  of  a confidcrable  part  of  it  at  dif- 
ferent times,  is  vouched  by  the  records  anJ  traditions 
of  the  Perllan*  themfelves.  Upon  thofe  occafions  a 
number  of  Tartarian  words  might  be  introduced  into  ' 
the  country,  and  acquire  a currency  among  the  inha- 
bitant*. As  the  annals  of  ancient  Perfia  have  been 
long  fince  ddlroyed  and  configned  to  eternal  oblivion, 
it  is  impoflible  to  afeertain  either  the  extent  or  dura- 
tion of  thefe  irruptions.  Indeed  the  nature  of  our 
defign  does  not  call  for  that  inveftigation. 

In  order  to  corroborate  the  cognation  between  the 
Chaldean  and  Pahlavi  languages,  we  fha.ll  fubjoin  a , 
few  arguments  derived  from  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  and  I4 

the  other  writings  ot  the  Old  Tcftament.  Thefe  wc  Pro/d* 
believe  will  be  admitted  as  irrefragable  proofs  of  the|^W(e  . 
pofition  above  advanced  by  fuch  as  admit  the  authco^eoAfo 
ticity  of  thofe  records.  of  the  Jt*aiw 

Elam  i 3 always  allowed  to  have  been  the  progenitor  hvi. 
of  the  Pcrfians.  Fbia  patriarch  was  the  eldcft  fon  of 
Shem  the  fon  of  Norh  ; and  according  to  the  Mofaic 
account,  his  pofterity  fettled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  defendants  of  Afhur,  Arphaxad,  Lud,  and  Aram, 
the  other  fous  of  Shem.  The  country  where  they 
fettled  was  denominated  Elymo'u  * as  late  as  the  be-  • Stmt*, 
ginning  of  the  Chriftiaa  era.  This  name  was  retained  *****  fl* 
till  the  Saracens  conquered  and  took  pofieffion  of  that 
country,  if  thi  • was  the  cafe,  as  it  certainly  was,  the 
Elamites  or  Perlians  fpoke  a dialetft  of  the  primary 
language,  which,  in  the  firft  Section,  we  have  proved 
to  have  been  the  Hebrew. 

When  the  four  eaftern  monarch*  invaded  the  five 
cities  of  the  plain  in  Canaan  f , Chedorlaomer  king  t Gen. 
of  Elam  was  at  the  head  oi  the  confederacy.  Amra-  c*saP*  ***•' 
phel  king  of  Shinhr,  that  is  Babylon  or  Chaldea,  was 
one  oi  the  allies;  Arioch  king  of  Elafar  was  another; 
and  Tidal,  king  of  fome  fcaiteTet)  nations  in  the  fame 
neighbourhood,  was  the  fourth.  That  Chedorlaomer 
was  principal  in  this  expedition,  is  obvious  from  the 
biftorian’s  detail  of  the  fecond,  where  that  prince  is 
placed  firft,  and  the  reft  arc  named  the  kin»i  that  were 
with  him.  Tbi*  paflage  likewife  demonstrates,  that 
Elam,  Shioar,  and  ELa/.ar,  lay  contiguous,  and  were 
engaged  in  the  fame  caufe.  Wherever  the  country  in 
queilion  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  prior  to  the  era  of 
Daniel  and  Exra,  it  i«  always  under  the  name  of  £- 
lam.  To  go  about  to  prove  this  would  be  fuper- 
fiuou*. 

According  to  Xenophon  the  Perfiaos  knew  no*t  Cyertfi 
thing  of  horicmanfhip  before  the  age  of  Cyrus  : but  kb.  *• 
that  hiilorian  informs  us,  that  artcr  that  monarch  had 
introduced  the  pradice  of  fighting  on  horfeback,  they 
became  fo  fond  of  it,  that  no  man  of  rank  would  deign 
to  fight  on  foot.  Here  it  ought  to  be  confidered, 
that  the  hiftorian  above  mentioned  was  now  writing  a 
moral  military,  and  political  romance  ; and  therefore 
introduce*  this  anecdote,  in  order  to  exalt  the  cha- 
racter of  his  hero  : fo  that  wc  are  not  to  fuppofe  that, 
the  people  under  confidcration  were  unacquainted  with 
thv  art  of  horfemanlhip  till  that  period. 

The  very  turns  P hart  or  P karat  is  certainly  of  He* 
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P«rf5«n  brew  origin,  ami  allude  • to  the  /kill  that  people  pro* 
/'**'*“ a?c  feifcd  in  horfemsnfhip.  The  original  fetms  to  be  Phar* 
’ fob,  unguta  ”a  hoof;”  and  in  the  Arabic  Pharos  inti- 
mates a lorfe,  and  Phans  a horftmo*.  Confluent  If 
the  people  were  denominated  Parfai,  and  the  country 
Pars , Lccaufe  they  were  trained  front  their  infancy  to 
ride  the  great  borfry  which  indeed  they  deemed  their 
greateft  honour.  This  name  was  peiitap*  fir 21  impo- 
fed  upon  them  by  the  neighbouring  nation*,  and  id 
procefi  of  time  became  their  gentile  appellation. 
Mithras  in  generally  known  to  hare  brew  the  chief  di- 
vinity of  the  Fctfians  ; a name  which  is  plainly  derived 
from  Mitber  ••great.’*  We  find  in  Strabo  the  Perfian 
god  Amanut,  which  is  plcuuly  a fbgnate  of  Hamah 
the  u fun  or  fire.**  Hence  re  believi  comes  Honnl* 
rim,  the  *•  hearth:;  or  chapelt”  where  the  fire  facred  to 
. the  fun  wan  kept  burning  ; which,  we  believe,  the 
• Uh.9.  Greeks caUed  Ht>f Kin*  or  “ tirc  tcmplet.”  Herodotus* 
«*P  "J*  mentions  a cuftom  among  the  Pci  fians,  according  to 
which,  when  they  came  to  engage  an  encmr,  they  cat! 
a rope  with  a kind  of  gin  at  the  end  of  it  ou  their 
enemy,  and  by  thofc  means  endeavoured  to  entangle 
nnd  draw  him  into  their  power.  The  people  of  Fcr- 
fia  who  employed  chi 3 net  or  gin  were  culled  Sogariet, 
from  fa  rags Jha  rag,  or  /trig,  a word  whi.h  in  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  ChaMiic,  (Ignifies  to  “ hamper  or  en- 
tangle :**  hence  perhaps  the  Greek  word  **!»>«*",  a 
*•  b&fkrt  or  net.”  Sar  or  r.ir  in  Hebrew,  Pbcenkian, 
Syriac,  3cc.  frgnffict  41  a lord,  a prince;”  and  hence 
we  have  the  initial  fy liable  of  the  far-famed  %or*t»Jbt, 
Zoroaflrtt.  In  a word,  mod  of  the  Perfian  names  that 
occur  in  the  Grecian  hiltorics,  not  with  (landing  the 
fcindalous  manner  in  which  they  hare  been  difguifed 
and  roetaroorphofed  by  the  Greek*,  m.’y  ftill  with  a 
little  (kill  and  induftry  te  traced  back  to  a Hebrew, 
Chaliaic,  Syriac,  or  Phoenician  origin.  In  the  books 
of  Danirl,  Ezra,  Nchemiah,  and  Either,  We  find  a 
number  of  Perfian  names  which  are  all  of  a Hebrew  or 
Chatdaic  complexion  : to  ioveftigatc  thefe  at  much 
greater  length  would  be  foreign  to  the  defign  of  the 
prefent  article.  If  our  curious  leader  (hould  incline 
to  br  more  fully  fat  is  tied  as  to  this  point,  he  may  con- 
fult  Bochart’s  C bemoan , D'Herbclot’i  Bib.  Orient. 
Walton’s  Proleg.  die. 

It  now  appears,  we  hope,  to  the  entire  fitisfaflion 
of  our  readers,  that  the  Pnhiavi  is  a remnant  of  the 
old  Perfian,  and  that  the  latter  is  a cognate  branch  of 
the  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  See.  We  have  like- 
wife  adduced  fomc  preemptive  proofs  that  the  Zend 
wrrs  copied  from  the  (acred  language  of  the  Egyp- 
tians : wc  (hall  now  endeavonr  to  explain  by  what 
change*  and  revolutions  the  language  nrft  mentioned 
arrived  at  ita  prefent  fumrait  of  beauty  and  perfec- 
ts tion* 

Progrefr  of  We  have  obfervet!  above,  that  the  Scythians,  whom 
the  Perfian  the  old  Perfans  called  Sera,  and  whetn  the  mo* 
language,  dern  call  Turan,  often  invaded  and  over  ran  Perfia  at 
a very  early  period.  The  coofrqucnce  was,  an  infu- 
fioo  of  Scythian  or  Tartarian  terms,  with  which  that 
language  was  early  impregnated.  This  in  all  proba- 
bility occafioned  the  firft  deviation  from  the  original 
ftandard.  The  conquells  of  Alexander,  and  the  do- 
minion of  his  fucccflurs,  muff,  one  would  imagine,  in- 
troduce an  inundation  of  Greek  words.  That  event, 
however,  ftems  to  have  aiFc&cd  the  language  in  no 


confiderable  degree,  at  lesft  very  few  Grecian  term®  oc*  Pedura 
cur  in  the  modern  Perfian.  i-anpiig*. 

The  empire  of  the  Arfac'uio  or  Parthian#,  we  ip-  * 

pfehend,  produced  a very  important  alteration  upon 
the  ancient  Perfian.  Thej^  were  a demi  Scythian 
tribe;  and  as  they  conquered  the  Prrfiau  retained* 
the  dominion  of  thofe  part*  for  fever?.!  centuries,  and 
adluiily  incorporated  with  the  natives,  their  language 
ttufl  ncccfiarily  have  given  a deep  tinCrure  to  the  ori- 
ginal dialed  of  the  Perfians.  Sir  William  Jones  has 
obferved,  that  the  letters  of  the  inferiptions  at  Ijlakhr 
or  Pet fe poll’s  bear  fome  refemblance  to  the  old  Runic 
letters  of  the  Scandinavians.  Thofc  inferiptions  wc 
take  to  h?ve  been  Parthian  ; and  we  hope,  as  the  Par- 
thian* were  a Tartirian  clsn,  this  conjecture  may  be 
admitted  till  another  more  pliullble  is  difeovered.  The 
Pei  funs,  it  is  true,  did  encc  more  recover  the  empire  ; 
end  un-2er  them  began  the  reign  of  the  Deri  and  Parfi 
tongue*  : the  former  confiding  of  the  old  Perfian  and 
Parthian  highly  po l idled  j the  latter  of  the  fame  lan- 
guages in  their  uncultivated  vernacular  drefil.  In  this 
iicuation  the  Perfian  language  remained  till  the  inva- 
fion  of  the  Saracens  in  6 ..<5;  when  thefe  batbarians  over- 
ran and  fettled  in  that  fine  country ; demolifccd  every 
monument  of  antiquity,  records,  temples,  palaces; 
every  remain  of  ancient  fuperditioa  ; msflacred  or  ex* 
pelled  the  ministers  of  the  Marian  idolatry;  and  in- 
troduced a language,  though  not  entirely  uew,  yet 
widely  differing  from  the  old  exemplar. 

But  before  we  proceei  to  give  fome  brief  account 
of  the  modern  Perfian,  we  r.»u(l  take  the  liberty  to  ha- 
zard one  conjefturc,  which  perhaps  our  adepts  in  mo- 
dern Perfian  may  not  find  themfclvcs  difpofed  to  admit. 

In  modern  Perfian  we  find  the  ancient  Perfian  names 
wondci fully  diftored  and  deflected  from  that  form  under 
which  they  appear  in  the  Scripture,  inCtefiap,Mrgaflke- 
ncs,  and  the  otherGreek  authors.  From  this  it  h j*  been 
inferred,  that  not  only  the  Greeks,  but  even  the  facrcd 
hifioriarc  of  the  Jews,  h-ve  charged  and  metamorphofrd 
them  mod  unmercifully,  in  order  to  accommodate  them 
to  the  ftxndard  of  their  own  language.  As  to  the 
Greeks,  we  know  it  was  their  conttant  practice,  but  wc 
cannot  believe  fo  much  of  the  Hebrews.  We  m?ke 
no  doubt  of  their  Writing  find  pronouncing  the  names 
of  the  Perfian  monarclis  and  governors  of  that  nation 
nearly  in  the  fair*  manner  with  the  native  Perfians.  It 
is  manifeft,  beyond  all  poffibility  of  contradiction,  that 
they  neither  altered  the  Tyrian  and  Phoenician  names 
of  perfona  and  plsrc.s  when  they  ha  ! occafion  to  men- 
tion them,  tier  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  when  they  oc- 
curred in  their  writings.  ']  he  Babylonian  and  Chal- 
daic names  which  r.re  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  vary  nothing  from  the  Chaldean  original.  No 
reafon  can  lie  affigned  why  they  fhould  have  transform- 
ed the  PeTfiaa  names  more  than  the  others.  On  the 
contrary,  in  Ezra,  Nehemiab*  and  Either,  wc  find  the 
Perfian  names  faithfully  preferved  throughout.  f. 

The  fatf,  we  imagine,  is  this:  Our  modem  ad- Nothing 
mirera  of  the  Peific  have  borrowed  their  names  of  the  now  exi«- 
ancicnt  kings  and  heroes  of  that  country  from  ro-inS  in  p<r* 
manecs  and  fabulous  legend*  of  more  modern  date  and  1 

compofition.  The  archives  of  Perfia  were  deftroyed  older  than 
by  the  Saracens  : nothing  of  importance  was^xrritten  ‘he  Stnxt 0 
in  that  country  till  two  centuries  after  the  era  of  Mo-conVBft* 
hammed.  What  focceeded  wns  all  ft&ion  and  romance. 
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Prioo  The  authors  of  thole  entctUining  conipofitiiwt  either  what  may  feera  to  have  b-ecn  lo?l  in  the  fofter  delicacy  Peril  *n 
jatga-ie.  named  of  heroes  to  aofwer  their  purpofe,  or  of  the  other,  fierce  Ebn  Fckreddin  Aoju,  in  t!ic 

u' ' laid  hold  on  fuch  as  were  celebrated  in  the  ballads  of  preface  to  the  dictionary  called  Farhatg  Jthanguiri, 
their  country,  orpreferved  by  vulgar  tradition.  The  lays,  that  the  Deri  and  the  Arabic  idioms  were  the 
names  wrre  no  doubt  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  languages  of  heaven  ; God  communicating  to  the  in- 
ancient  kings  and  heroes  of  Pcrfia;  and  probably  many  gels  tits  milier  mandates  in  the  delicate  accents  of  the 
of  them  had  undergone  confidetable  changes  during  firft,  whilft  his  (lent  commands  were  delivered  Li  the 
the  continuance  of  the  Parthian  empire.  Upon  thi»  rapid  accents  of  the  laft. 

foundation  has  tlie  learned  Mr  Richardfon  ended  a For  rear  300  yeais  the  literary  fire  of  the  Pcrfuns 
very  irregular  fabric,  new,  and,  to  ufe  hi*  own  expref-  feems  indeed  to  have  been  dmoil  extinguished  ; iince. 

Con,  we  think  built  upon  piiiart  of  ice.  He  has  takea  during  that  time,  hardly  any  thing  of  that  people 
much  pains  to  invalidate  the  credit  of  the  Grecian  hi-  which  deferves  attention  has  appeared  in  Europe  : 
ftories  of  the  PerfiU  empire,  by  drawing  up  in  battle  enough,  however,  has  already  been  produced,  to  in- 
array  agatnft  their  records  legions  of  romantic  writers,  fpire  us  with  a very  high  opinion  of  the  geniu*  of  the 
who  were  not  born  till  near  axhoufani  year*  niter  the  caft.  In  tafie,  the  orientals  arc  undoubtedly  inferior 
events  htd  taken  place;  and  to  complete  the  proba-  to  the  bell  writers  cf  modern  Europe  ; hut  in  inven* 
biiity,  who  lived  2Q3  year*  after  all  the  chronicles  of  tionaud  fublimity,  they  are  excelled,  perhaps  equaled, 
the  Mcdes  and  Peifiaos  had  been  finally  deftroyed  by  by  none.  The  Perfiaiu  affi&l  rhetorical  luxuriance, 
the  fury  of  the  Saracen*.  which  to  a European  wears  the  air  of  uonccttfary  re- 

Aftcr  the  decifive  victory  obtained  over  the  Perfians  dundjncc.  If  to  thefe  leading  difiiudtions  we  add  a 
at  Ktdefla,  their  ancient  government  w*$  overturned,  peculiar  tone  of  imagery,  cf  metaphor,  of  allufioo, 
their  religion  proferibed,  their  laws  trampled  under  derived  from  the  difference  of  government,  of  manners, 
foot,  and  their  civil  tranfadlions  diiturbed  by  the  for-  of  tempennur  t,  and  of  fuch  natural  ohjeds  as  dis- 
able introdndion  of  the  lunar  for  the  foHr  kalcndar ; raderiie  Alia  from  Europe;  we  Ihall  fee,  at  one  view, 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  their  language  became  almoflt  the  great  points  of  variation  between  the  writers  of 
overwhelmed  by  an  inundation  of  Arabic  words;  which  the  e«ift  and  weft.  A mongfl  the  oriental  hiftoriaos, 
from  that  period,  religion,  authority,  acd  falhioa,  in-  phOofophcrs,  rhetorician*,  and  poets,  many  will  be 
corporated  with  their  idiom.  found  who  wouli  do  honour  to  any  age  or  ptople  ; 

From  the  feveuth  till  tbe  tenth  century  the  JPerfian  whilil  their  romances,  their  tales,  and  their  failles, 
tongue,  now  impregnated  with  Arabic  words,  appears  ftand  upon  aground  which  Europeans  have  not  yet 
to  have  laboured  under  much  difeouragement  and  ne-  found  powers  to  reach.  We  might  here  quote  the  A- 
glcft.  Bagdad,  built  by  A’manfor,  t ecame  foon  af-  rabian  Nights  Entertiiamcnts,  Pcrfian  Talcs,  Pilpay’a 
ter  the  year  762  the  chief  refidence  of  the  khalifs,  and  Fables,  &c.  __ 

the  general  refort  of  the  learned  and  the  ambitious  We  (hall  now  annex  a few  (Iridlures  on  the  genius ti^,. 
from  every  quarter  of  the  empire.  At  length  the  ac-  of  that  noble  language  ; though  it  i«  our  opiuicu  tbat»f  the  ir.«. 
ceffi^n  of  the  Buyah  princes  10  the  Pcrfian  throne  the  province  of  the  puilologiil  is  to  tnveftigate  the dera Basic*, 
marked  in  the  tenth  century  the  great  epoch  of  the  re-  origin,  progrtfs,  and  final  improvement  of  a language, 
vrVui  of  Pcrfian  learning.  About  the  year  977  the  without  defending  to  its  grammatical  minutiae  or 
throne  ofPerfia  was  filled  by  the  great  AxaJutidawU ; peculiar  idiomatic  diflindiotis.  We  hare  already  ob- 
who  firfl  affirmel  the  title  of  Suita*,  afterward*  gene-  ferved,  that  the  tongue  under  confidcratioo  is  partly 
rally  adapted  by  eaftrrn  princes.  He  wa*  born  in  If-  Arabic  and  partly  Pcrfian,  though  the  latter  generally 
pahan,  and  h id  a ftrong  attachment  to  his  native  has  the  nfeendant.  The  foiratr  is  nervous*  impetuous, 
k'ngdem.  His  court,  whether  at  Bagdad  or  in  the  and  mafculiue  ; the  kttcr  is  flowing,  foft,  and  luxu- 
capital  of  Perfis,  was  the  (Unriaid  of  taftc  an  1 the  fa-  riant.  Wherever  the  Arabic  letters  do  not  readily  in- 
vourite  refidence  of  genius.  The  native  dialect  of  the  corporate  with  the  Pcrfian,  they  are  either  changed  in* 
prince  wm  particularly  diltirguiihcd,  and  became  foon  to  oihe  9 or  thrown  away.  Their  Icttets  arc  the  A- 
j,  the  general  language  of  competition  in  slmofl  every  rabio*  with  little  variation ; thefe  being  fouad  more 
T«Bca  branch  of  polite  learning.  From  the  end  of  the  tenth  commodious  and  expeditious  than  the  old  letter*  of 
kaW  till  the  fifteenth  century  miy  be  ennfidried  as  the  moil  the  Deri  and  Parfi.  Their  alphabet  cou fills  of  32  let- 
floarifhing  period  of  Pcrfian  literature.  The  epic  poet  ter*,  which,  like  the  Arabic,  are  read  from  right  to 
Firdauii,  in  hii  rom.ntic  hiftory  of  the  Pcrfian  kings  left  ; their  form  an!  order  will  be  learned  from  any 
and  heroes,  difplays  nn  imagination  and  fmeothneft  of  grammar  of  that  language.  The  ktters  are  dividej 
omtibers  hardly  inferior  to  Horner.  The  whcle  fan.  into  vowel*  anJ  confoniots  as  ufuuil.  The  Arabic 
c-iful  range  of  Pcrfian  enchantment  he  ha*  inter wmtu  characters,  like  thole  of  the  Europeans,  are  written  in 
in  his  poems,  which  abound  with  the  nnblcft  efforts  of  a variety  of  differ* ue  hand*  ; but  the  Pcrfuns  write 
gen  ins.  This  lard  has  damped  a dignity  on  the  mon-  their  poetical  work*  in  the  Talk k,  which  anfwcrs  to 
Hera  and  fid  ions  of  the  enft,  equal  to  that  which  the  the  moll  elegant  of  our  Italic  hands. 

prince  of  epic  poetry  has  given  to  the  mythology  of  There  is  a great  rcjemblancc  between  the  Pcrfian  Refem- 
ancient  Greece.  His  language  may  at  the  Came  time  and  Englifli  language*  in  the  facility  and  (implicit)*  of  Nance  be« 
be  confidcrcd  a*  the  moft  refined  dinfe&  of  the  aucient  their  form  and  conftrudior : the  former,  as  well  a*  thcJ-wcrn 
Pcrfi«r,  the  Arabic  being  introduced  with  a very  fpa-  latter,  ha?  no  difference  of  terminations  to  mark  the  * 

nog  Hand  : whild  Sadi,  Jami,  Hafei,  and  other  fuc-  gender  cither  in  fuhftsntiTes  or  adjedb'\xs ; all  iuaiu- 
ceediog  writer*,  iu  prefe  as  well  as  verfc,  have  Mended  mate  thiogs  are  neuter;  and  animala  of  dillcrcnt  Icxca 
to  their  works  the  Arabic  without  refimre  ; gaming  have  either  different  names,  or  are  diftinguifiicd  by 
perhaps  e\  the  nervous  luxuruoce  of  tbe  one  language  the  word*  nrr  male,  and  tnuJc  female.  Sc nu  times  in- 
deed 
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deed  a word  is  made  feminine,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Arabian*,  by  having  * added  to  it. 

The  Perfian  fuMlantivea  luve  but  one  variation  of 
cafe,  which  it  formed  by  adding  a fyll.ible  to  the  no- 
minative in  both  number*  ; and  anfwer*  often  to  the 
dative,  but  generally  to  the  aecofutive,  cafe  in  other  lan- 
guage*. The  other  cafes  arc  exprefled  for  the  moft 
part  hy  particles  placed  before  the  nominative.  The 
Cerium  have  two  number*,  Angular  and  plural;  the 
latter  is  formed  by  adding  a fyllable  to  the  former. 

The  Perfian  adjectives  admit  of  no  varijtion  but  in 
the  degree*  of  comparffon.  The  comparative  is  form- 
ed by  a 'ding  ler,  and  the  Superlative  by  adding  term  to 
the  pofitivc. 

The  Perfiam  have  aXivc  and  neuter  verb*  like  other 
nations ; but  many  of  their  verb*  have  both  an  aXivc 
and  neuter  fenfe,  which  can  be  determined  only  by 
the  conftruXion.  ThoTe  verb*  have  properly  but  one 
conjugation,  and  but  three  changes  of  tenfe  : the  im- 
perative, the  aorift,  and  the  preterite  ; all  the  other 
»enf-«  being  formed  by  the  help  of  particle*  or  of 
auxiliary  verba.  The  prfljvc  voice  is  formed  by  add* 
ng  the  tenfea  of  the  fubftantive  verb  to  the  participle 
of  the  adive. 

In  the  ancient  language  of  Perfia  there  were  very 
few  or  no  irregularities ; the  imperative,  which  is  often 
irregular  io  the  modern  Perfian,  was  anciently  formed 
from  the  infinitive,  by  rejeXing  the  termination  ctden: 
for  originally  all  infinitives  ended  in  den,  till  the  Arabs 
introduced  their  harfh  confonarts  before  that  fyllable, 
which  obliged  the  Perti'ns,  who  always  affeXed  a 
fweetncf*  of  pronunciation,  to  change  the  old  termi- 
nation of  fome  verbs  into  ten,  and  by  degree*  the  ori. 
ginal  infinitive  grew  quite  obfclete  ; yet  thry  ftill  re- 
tain the  ancient  inoperative,  and  the  aoriflt  which  are 
forme  ' from  It.  I his  little  irregularity  is  the  only 
anomalous  part  of  the  Pcrfian  language;  which  never- 
thelefB  far  fm  parties  in  fimpiicity  all  other  languages  an- 
cicnc  or  modem. 

With  rcfpcX  to  the  more  minute  and  intricate  parts 
of  this  language,  as  well  as  its  derivations,  comport- 
lioni.  confuuXions,  dec.  we  mud  remit  our  readers  to 
Mininfkic’rf  Injlituhune:  1. ingut  Turcicx  cum  rudimmt'u 
parade  ;u  lingua  rum  /lab.  it  Prrf.  Sir  William  Jones's 
Pcr’ian  Grnmmar;  Mr  Richardfon’s  Arabian  and  Pcr- 
fian DiXionary;  I).  Herbelot's  Bib/.  Orient.  Dr  Hyde 
dc  Rr/ig.  vet.  Per/,  dec.  Our  readers,  who  wonld  pene- 
trate ir.to  the  inncrraoll  recedes  of  the  Perfian  hiftory, 
colonic,  antiquities,  connexions,  dialeXs,  may  eon- 
fult  the  lati  mentioned  author,  efpecially  chap.  xxxv. 
J)e  Perfia  rt  P erf  arum  nommibut,  et  de  modema  atque 
veteri  lingua  Perfca,  ejufque  dude  tits.  In  the  preceding 
inquiry  wc  have  followed  other  authors,  whofc  accounts 
appeared  to  us  more  natural,  and  much  lefs  embarraf- 
fing. 

To  condole  this  feXion,  which  might  eafily  have 
been  extended  into  ft  large  volume,  we  (hall  only  take 
the  liberty  to  put  our  readers  in  mind  of  the  vaft  uti- 
lity of  the  Arabian  and  Perfian  languages.  Number- 
left  events  are  preferred  in  the  writings  of  the  orien- 
tals which  were  never  heard  of  in  Europe,  and  muft 
have  for  ever  lain  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of 
its  inhabitant*,  had  not  thefe  two  tongues  been  llu- 
died  and  uuderflood  by  the  natives  of  this  quarter  of 
ihe  globe.  Many  of  thofexvenu  have  been  traofaui* 
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ted  to  pofierity  in  poems  and  legendary  tales  like  the  P*rfnn 
Runic  fragments  ot  the  north,  the  romances  of  Spain, 
or  the  Iieioic  ballads  of  our  own  country.  Such  ma-  T"  J 
terials  as  thefe,  we  imagine,  may  have  fuggefted  to 
Firdaufi,  the  celebrated  heroic  poet  of  Perfia,  many  of 
the  adventures  of  hia  Sbahname  ; which,  like  Homer 
when  ttript  of  the  machinery  ot  fupernaturai  beings,  is 
fiippofcd  to  contain  much  true  hiftary,  and  a molt  un- 
doubted  picture  of  the  fupeiflition  and  manners  of  the 
time*.  The  knowledge  of  thefe  two  languages  has 
laid  open  to  Europe  all  the  treafures  of  oriental  learn- 
ing, and  has  enriched  the  minds  of  Britons  with  In- 
dian fcience  as  much  as  the  produce  of  thefe  regions 
has  mcrcafcd  their  wealth  and  enervated  their  confix- 
tution.  ^ 

Before  we  conclude  this  feXion,  we  fhall  fuSjoin  a Perfi»n 
few  ftriXores  on  the  nature  of  Perfian  poetry,'  in  order P0CUT« 
to  render  our  inquiry  the  more  complete.  The  mo- 
dern Pcrfians  borrowed  their  poetical  mcafurcs  from 
the  Arabs : they  are  exceedingly  various  and  compli- 
cated ; they  confift  of  ip  dirtcient  kinds;  but  the 
moll  common  of  them  are  the  Iambic  or  Trochaic  mea- 
fure,  and  a metre  that  chiefiy  confift*  of  thofc  com- 
pounded feet  which  the  ancicuts  called  which 

are  rompofed  of  iambic  and  fpondees  alternately.  In 
lyric  poetry  their  verfes  generally  confift  of  12  or  16 
fyllable s : they  fometimes,  but  feldom,  confift  of  14. 

Some  of  their  lyric  verfes  contain  1 3 fy liable*  ; but 
the  moft  common  Perfian  verfc  is  made  up  of  1 1 ; and 
in  this  meaftirc  are  written  all  their  great  poems, 
whether  upon  heroic  or  moral  fubjeXs,  as  the  work* 
of  Firdaufi  and  Jami,  the  Boftar  of  Sadi,  and  the  Mef- 
navi  of  Gelaleddin.  This  fort  of  verfe  anfwers  to  our 
common  heroic  rhyme,  which  was  brought  to  fo  high 
a degree  of  perfection  by  Pope.  The  ftudy  of  the 
Perfian  poetry  is  fo  much  the  more  oeceffary,  as  there 
are  few  books  or  even  letters  written  in  that  language, 
which  are  not  interfperfed  with  fragments  of  poetry. 

As  to  their  profody,  nothing  can  be  more  eafy  and 
Ample.  When  the  ftudent  can  read  profe  eafily,  be 
will  with  a little  attention  read  poetry  with  equal  fa- 
cility. 


Sect  V.  Shanfcrit  and  Bengalefe  Languages . 

Th*  Shanfcrit,  though  one  of  the  moft  ancient  bn- The  shan- 
guages  in  the  world,  was  little  known  even  in  Afia  till  fcric  one 
about  the  middle  of  the  prefent  century.  Since  that  °f 
period,  by  the  indefatigable  induftry  of  the  vctj  learned  unpuwes 
and  ingenious  Sir  William  Jones  and  the  other  worthy  ;n 
members  of  that  fociety  of  which  he  has  the  honour  to  world- 
be  prefident,  that  noble  and  ancient  Unguage  has  at 
length  been  brought  to  light ; and  from  it  raft  treafurea 
of  oriental  knowledge  will  be  communicated  both  to 
Europe  and  Afia  ; knowledge  which,  without  the  ex- 
ertions of  that  happy  eftabli fitment,  muft  have  lain 
concealed  from  the  refcarches  of  mankind  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  In  this  feXion  we  propofc  to  give  to  our 
readers  fuch  an  account  of  that  language  as  the  limits 
of  the  prefent  article,  and  the  helps  we  have  been  able 
to  procure,  (hall  permit. 

The  Shanfcrit  language  has  for  many  centuries  lain 
concealed  in  the  hands  of  the  bramini  of  Hindoftan. 

It  is  by  them  deemed  facred,  and  is  of  coofequence 
confined  folely  to  the  offices  of  ctiigioo*  <lts  name 
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Shaftrit  import i the  perfeB  Ia»putge%  or,  according  to  the  eaft- 
rra  ftylc,  the  iamgiagt  of  frrfedion  ; and  we  Irclievc  no 
^ language  ever  fpoken  by  nun  i»  more  juftly  iutwlcd  to 
■ - that  high  cpiihct. 

The  grand  fource  of  Indian  literature,  and  the  pa- 
rent of  almoft  every  dialed  from  the  Perfian  gujph  to 
the  China  fcas,  in  the  Shanfcrit  ; a language  of  the 
mod  venerable  and  mod  remote  antiquity,  which,  tho* 
at  prefent  (hot  up  io  the  libraries  of  the  bramina,  and 
appropriated  folcly  to  the  records  of  their  religion,  ap- 
9<|  peara  to  have  been  current  over  mod  of  the  oriental 
Tnccanf  world.  Accordingly  trace*  of  ita  original  extent  may 
in  be  difeovered  in  almod  every  didrift  of  Afia.  Thofe 
rri^of*  *^°  atc  ac9ua'nt<H  wtth  that  language  have  often 
Alia  vd  found  the  fimilitude  of  Shanfcrit  words  to  thofe  of 
tSeviere.  Pcrfiaa  and  Arabic,  and  even  of  Latin  and  Greek  ; 
and  that  not  in  technical  and  metaphorical  term*,  which 
refined  art*  and  improved  manner*  might  have  occa- 
sionally introduced,  but  in  the  main  ground-work  «f 
language,  in  monofyllablca,  the  names  of  numbers,  and 
appellations  of  fuch  thing!  aa  would  be  fird  diferimi- 
sated  on  the  immediate  dawn  of  civilisation. 

The  ancient  coin*  of  many  different  and  diflant  king- 
doms of  Afu  are  damped  with  Shanfcrit  characters, 
and  moitlv  contain  allufioas  to  the  old  Shanfcrit  my- 
thology. Btfidet,  in  the  names  of  perfons  and  places, 
of  titles  and  dignities,  which  are  open  to  general  no- 
tice, even  to  the  fertbed  limits  of  Afia,  may  be  found 
rnanifcft  traces  of  the  Shanfcrit.  The  fcanty  remains 
of  Coptic  antiquities  afford  little  fcope  for  comparifnn 
between  that  idiom  and  this  primitive  tongue;  but 
there  dill  exifls  fufficient  ground  to  conjecture,  that, 
at  a very  early  period,  a corrtfposdence  did  fubfid  be- 
tween thefe  two  nations.  The  Hmdooi  pretend,  that 
the  Egyptians  frequented  therr  country  as  difciplea, 
not  a a initruclorv  ; that  they  came  to  feek  that  liberal 
education  and  thofe  feiences  io  Hindodan,  which  none 
of  their  own  countrymei|  bad  fuificicat  knowledge  to 
impart.  Perhaps  we  way  examine  the  validity  of  this 
claim  hereafter. 

But  though  uiimherlefs  changes  and  revolutions  have 
from  time  to  time  convulfed  Hindodan,  that  part  of 
it  which  Lies  between  the  Indus  and  the  Gaogti  dill 
prefervts  that  language  whole  and  inviolate.  Here 
NtunWf  of  ofitr  a thoufand  books  to  the  pcrufal  of  the 

Ui,TO  curious  ; rainy  wf  which  have  been  religwully  handed 
•UMm-  down  from  the  earlied  periods  of  human  cxi  (fence. 

PF-  The  fundamental  part  of  the  Shanfcrit  language  is 
divided  into  three  clafics : DLaai,  or  roots  ot  verbs, 
which  fume  rail  primitive  elements;  SLulet,  or  original 
nouns ; a ad  or  particles.  The  latter  arc  ever 

indeclinable,  aa  in  ptber  laoguagci  ; but  the  worda 
comprehended  in  the  two  former  clafics  mud  he  pre- 
pared  by  certain  additions  and  inflexions  to  fit  them 
(Vaftr.  for  a place  in  corapolition-  And  here  it  is  that  the 
**»•**•  art  of  the  grammarian  has  found  room  to  expand  it* 

1 fdf,  and  to  employ  all  the  powers  of  refinement.  Not 
a fy liable,  not  a letter,  can  be  added  or  altered  but  by 
regimen  ; not  the  moil  ttifiiog  variation  of  the  fenfe, 
in  the  minuted  fubdivifion  of  dcclcnfion  or  conjuga- 
tion, can  be  effe&ed  without  the  application  of  feve- 
ral  rules  : all  the  different  forms  for  every  change  of 
gender,  number,  cafe,  perfon,  tenfe,  mood,  or  degree, 
are  methodically  arranged  for  the  aflsiteiscc  of  the  cr.e- 
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mory,  according  to  an  uneniag  (calc.  The  lumber  Shanfcrit 
of  the  radical  or  elementary  parts  i*  about  700  ; and 
to  thefe,  as  to  the  verbs  of  other  languages,  a very  c. 
plentiful  dock  of  verbal  notms  owe*  its  origin  ; but  ■ 4 

thefe  are  not  thought  to  exceed  thofe  of  the  Greek 
cither  in  quantity  or  variety. 

To  the  triple  fource  of  words  mentioned  above, 

•very  term  of  truly  Indian  original  may  be  tracej  by 
a laborious  and  critical  aoalyfia.  All  fuch  terras  as 
are  thoroughly  proved  to  bear  no  relation  to  any  one  of 
the  Shanfcrit  roots,  are  confidered  as  the  prndu&io* 
of  fome  remote  and  foreign  idiom,  fuhfequently  in- 
grafted upon  the  main  (lock  ; and  it  is  conjectured, 
that  a judicious  inve (ligation  of  this  principle  would 
throw  a new  light  upon  the  firll  invention  of  many- 
art*  and  feiences,  and  open  afrelh  mine  of  philological 
difeevtries.  We  (hall  now  proceed  to  give  *1  exact  an 
account  of  the  conilituent  parts  of  this  language  as  the 
nature  of  our  defign  will  permit.  ^ 

The  Shanfcrit  language Js  very  copious  and  nen  oua.lt  i»copi~ 
The  firft  of  thefe  qualities  aiifca  in  a great  meafureo**  awl 
from  the  vaft  number  of  compound  words  with  which  rcrV04,fc 
it  is  almoft  overlooked.  “ The  Shanfcrit  (fays  Sir 
William  Jones),  like  the  Greek,  Perlian,  and  German, 
dcbghts  in  compounds;  but  to  a much  higher  degree, 
and  indeed  to  fu?h  exccfs,  that  I could  produce  words 
of  more  than  20  fyllaWcs;  not  formed  ludicroufiy  like 
that  by  which  the  buffoon  in  Ariftophanea  deferihes  a 
fe*ft,  but  with  pcrfc&  ferioufnrf*,  on  the  moil  fnlemn 
occasions,  and  in  the  mo!l  elegant  works."  But  the 
ftyle  of  ita  befi  authors  is  wonderfully  concife.  fn  the 
regularity  of  its  etymology  it  far  exceeds  the  Greek 
and  Ar  ibic  ; and,  like  them,  has  a prodigious  number 
of  derivatives  from  each  primary  root.  The  gramma- 
tical rules  alfo  arc  numerous  and  difficult,  though  there 
are  not  many  anomalies.  As  one  inflance  of  the  truth 
of  this  afTertion,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  there  arc 
feveodeclenfions  of  nouns,  ail  ufed  in  the  fingular,  the 
dual,  and  the  plural  numbers,  and  all  of  them  diffe- 
rently formed,  according  as  they  terminate  vuh  a con- 
fouant,  with  a Ipng  or  a fliort  vowel ; and  again,  dif- 
ferent alfo  as  they  are  of  different  genders  : not  a no- 
minative cafe  can  be  formed  to  any  one  of  thefe  nouns 
without  the  application  of  at  Icaft  four  rules,  which 
vary  likewifc  with  each  particular  difference  of  the 
nouns,  a*  above  Hated  ; add  to  this,  thst  every  word 
in  the  language  may  be  ufed  through  all  the  feven  de« 
clenfioos,  which  is  a full  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
idiom. 

The  Shanfcrit  grammars  are  called  BttalJnm,  of 
which  there  are  many  con  poled  by  different  authors  ; 
ibtne  too  abdrufe  even  for  tbc  comprehension  of  molt 
brasnuts,  and  others  loo  prolix  to  be  ever  ufed  but  a*  * 
references.  One  of  tlie  (hotted,  named  the  Sdrdfootee^ 
contains  between  two  «ud  three  hundred  pages,  and 
was  compiled  by  Anoobhridtet  Scroop  in  am  A change, 
with  a concifenefj  that  can  fcatccly  be  paralleled  in  suy 
other  language.  9, 

The  Shanfcrit  alphabet  contains  50  letters;  and  it.Shani.rit 
U one  benll  of  the  brainins,  that  it  exceeds  :dl  other-*  phabet-- 
phabeto  in  this  rcfpcdl:  but  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  as 
of  their  34  confonants,  near  half  carry  combined  found*, 
and  that  fix  of  their  vowel*  are  merely  the  correfpond- 
ent  long  ones  to  as  many  which  are  thort,  the  advan- 
3 u »age 
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Shanfcrit  t sge  feems  to  be  little  more  than  fancifnl.  Befides 
»ff?  thefc,  they  have  a number  of  charadcra  which  Mr 
guage""*  Halhed  calls  connefted  vowels,  but  which  have  not 

w— y been  explained  by  the  learned  prefident  of  the  Afiatic 

Society. 

• Plate  The  Shanfcrit  charafter  ufed  in  Upper  Hindoflan  • 
CCCXC-  **  faid  to  be  the  fame  original  letter  that  was  firft  de- 
liveied  to  the  people  by  Brahma,  and  is  now  called 
Duwtilgur,  or  the  language  of  angels,  which  (hows 
the  high  opinion  that  the  bramins  have  entertained  of 
that  charafter.  Their  confonants  and  vowels  are  won- 


this  feftion.  The  bramins,  however,  are  not  the  only  shanfcrit 
people  who  aferibe  a kind  of  eternity  to  their  own 
particular  dialed.  We  find  that  the  Shanfcrit  in  ita  gU1g*,.’ 
primitive  deflination  was  appropriated  to  the  offices 
of  religion.  It  is  indeed  pretended,  that  all  the  other  . 99 
dialects  fpoken  in  Hindollan  were  emanations  from 
that  fountain,  to  which  they  might  be  traced  back  by  mon®wc* 
a (kilful  etymolopift.  This,  we  think,  is  an  argument 
of  no  great  confequence,  fince  we  believe  that  all  the 
languages  of  Europe,  by  the  fame  proccfs,  m:iy  be  de- 
duced from  any  one  of  thofe  current  in  that  quarter  of 


derfully,  perhaps  whimfically,  modified  and  diverfified} 
to  enumerate  which,  in  this  place,  would  contribute 
very  little  either  to  the  entcrtainmrnt  or  inftruftion  of 
our  readers.  All  thefc  diAinftions  are  marked  in  the 
bndi  (l),  and  inuft  be  modulated  accordingly  ; fo  that 
they  produce  all  the  effeft  of  a laboured  recitative  : 
but  by  an  attention  to  the  mufic  of  the  chant,  the 
fenfe  of  the  paflage  recited  equally  efcapea  the  reader 
and  the  audience.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Jews  in 
their  fynagogues  chant  the  Pentateuch  in  the  fame 
kind  of  melody  ; and  it  is  fuppofed  that  this  ufage  has 
defemded  to  them  from  the  remote  ft  ages. 

The  Shanfcrit  poetry  comprehends  a very  great  va- 
riety of  different  metres,  of  which  the  molt  common 
arc  thefc : 

The  mutmee  burreneb  ibbund,  or  line  of  I 2 or  1 9 fyl- 
lables,  which  is  fcanned  by  three  fyllablcs  in  a foot, 
and  the  moll  approved  foot  is  the  anapseit. 

The  t&bet  chhun  i , or  line  of  1 1 fyllablcs. 


the  globe.  By  a parity  of  re&fon,  all  the  different  dia- 
led* of  Hindoflan  may  be  referred  to  the  language  in 
queflion.  Indeed,  if  we  admit  the  authority  of  the 
Mofaic  hiftory,  all  languages  whatfoever  are  derived 
from  that  of  the  firil  man.  It  is  allowed  that  the  lan- 
guage under  confideration  is  impregnated  with  Per- 
fian,  Chaldaic,  Phoenician,  Greek,  and  even  Latin 
idioms.  This,  we  think,  affords  a preemption  that 
the  Shanfcrit  was  one  of  thofe  original  dialed*  which 
were  gradually  produced  among  the  defendants  of 
Noah,  in  proportion  as  they  gradually  receded  from 
the  centre  of  population.  What  branch  or  branches  of 
that  family  emigrated  to  Hindoflan,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
determine.  That  they  were  a party  of  the  defendants 
of  Shem  is  mod  probable,  becaufe  the  other  fepts  of 
hit  pofterity  fettled  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  futn 
then  is,  that  the  Hindoos  were  a colony  confiding  of 
the  defendants  of  the  patriarch  Shem. 

It  appears,  however,  by  aimed  numberlcfs  moou* 


The  anufHofe  chhundy  or  line  of  eight  fyllablcs. 

The  poems  are  generally  com po fed  in  Aanzas  of 
four  lines,  called  ajbloguts,  which  arc  regular  or  irregu- 
lar. 

Tht  mod  common  afhlogue  is  thst  of  the  anufhtoft 
thhund , or  regular  ftanza  of  eight  fyllibles  in  each  line. 
In  this  mcafurc  the  greated  part  of  the  MMsdbJrtt  is 
campofed.  The  rhyme  in  this  kind  of  ftanza  IhouU 
be  alternate  ; but  the  pods  do  not  fern  to  be  very 
nice  in  the  obfer vance  of  a drift  corrcfpondcnce  in  the 
founds  of  the  terminating  fyllablcs,  provided  the  feet 
of  the  verfe  are  accurately  kept. 

This  (hort  anujltofc  ajhjogue  is  generally  written  by 
two  verfes  in  one  line,  with  a paufe  between  ; fo  the 
whole  then  attunes  the  form  of  a long  diftich. 

The  irregular  danza  is  conftantly  called  anyaebbimd, 
of  whatever  kind  af  irregularity  it  may  happen  to  con- 
fift.  It  is  mod  eommouly  compounded  of  the  long 
line  caber  ebbund  and  the  (hort  anujlttfc  chhund  alter- 
nately ; in  which  form  it  bears  fome  refemblance  to 
tbe  mod  common  lyric  meafure  of  the  Englilh. 

To  purfue  this  fubjeft  to  greater  length  is  fcarce 
poflible  for  us,  as  matters  (land  at  prefent.  Our  read- 
ers mud  fufpend  their  curiofity  till  more  volumes  of 
the  /ifuitic  Rtjtarcbtx  are  publilhed,  where  we  make 
no  doubt  the  whole  myllery  of  this  extraordinary  lan- 
guage will  be  plainly  unfolded. 

Perhaps  our  readers  may  feel  a curiofity  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  origin  of  this  oriental  tongue.  If  we 
believe  the  bramins  themfelves,  it  was  coeval  with  the 
race  of  man,  as  was  obferved  towards  the  beginning  of 


ments  of  antiquity  dill  exiding,  that  at  a very  early 
period  a different  race  of  men  had  obtained  fettlemcnia 
in  that  country.  It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that 
colonies  of  Egyptians  had  peopled  a considerable  part 
of  Hindoflan.  Numberlefs  traces  of  their  religion  oc- 
cur everywhere  in  thole  regions.  The  very  learned 
prefident  himfclf  is  pofitive,  that  eediges  of  thofe  fa- 
cerdutal  wanderers  arc  found  in  India,  China,  Japan, 
Tibet,  and  many  parts  of  Tartary.  Thofe  coloniils,. 
it  is  well  known,  were  zealous  in  propagating  their  re- 
ligious ceremonies  wherever  they  redded,  and  where- 
ever  they  travelled.  There  is  at  the  fame  time  even 
at  this  day  a Ariking  refemblance  between  the  facred 
rites  of  the  vulgar  Hindoos  and  thofe  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The  prodigious  Aatues  of  Salfctte  and 
Elephanta  fabricated  in  the  Egyptian  llyle ; the  vaft: 
excavations  hewn  out  of  the  rock  in  the  former  ; the 
Wooly  hair  of  the  Aatues,  their  diAorted  attitudes, 
their  grotefquc  appearances,  their  triple  heads,  and 
various  other  configurations — plainly  indicate  a foreign 
original.  Thcfe  phenomena  fuit  no  other  people  on 
earth  fo  exaftly  as  the  Tons  of  Mizraim.  'Hie  Egyp- 
tian pricAs  ufed  a facred  charafter,  which  none  knew 
bat  themfelves ; none  were  allowed  to  learn  except 
their  children  and  the  choice  of  the  initiated.  All- 
thefc  features  mark  an  exaft  parallel  with  the  bramins 
of  the  Hindoos.  Add  to  this,  that  the  drefs,  diet, 
lnftrationr,  and  other  rites  of  both  fefts,  bore  an  exaft 
refemblance  to  each  other.  Sir  William  Jones  hath  juAly 
obferved,  that  the  letters  of  the  Shanfcrit,  Aript  of  all 
adventitious  appendages,  are  really  the  fquare  Chaldaic 

cha- 


( l ) The  books  which  contain  the  religion  of  the  bramins. 
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Sfctafcrit  charadeT*.  We  learn  from  Cafliodorus  # the  follow-  the  fame.  The  Shanfcrit  waa  gradually  Improve  1:  Sbant'cric 
and  Ber8*'ing  particulars  : 4‘  The  height  of  the  obelilks  is  equal  the  language  of  the  vulgar,  as  is  always  the  cafe,  be-a!”i  Uci,S4- 

l^f  L*n-  t0  that  of  the  circus ; now  the  higher  is  dedicated  to  came  more  and  more  different  from  the  original  ;ir* 

‘ - the  fun,  and  the  lower  to  the  moon,  where  the  facred  chetjrpe  ; but  flill  retained  fuch  a near  refemhlance  to  j 

• t b.ni.  rites  of  the  nncients  are  intimated  by  Chaldaic  figna-  the  mother-tongue  as  proved  the  verity  of  its  extrac- 


<pfca.ct  tures  by  way  of  letten.”  Here  then  it  is  plain  that  lion. 


the  facred  letters  of  the  Egyptians  were  Chaldaic,  and 
it  is  allowed  that  thofe  of  the  biamins  were  of  the 


To  the  preceding  account  of  the  Shanfcrit  language  Bvngalefc 
-e  fhall  annex  a few  ftridures  on  the  language  of  Ben -I  *«£'-*§* 

a!.  whlVh  Wf  is  drrivMl  fr-nm  «hi>  niKitr  in.4  ilcrivtil 


fame  complexion  ; which  affords  a new  preemption  of  gal,  which  we  believe  is  derived  from  the  other,  and  J,cr,v*“ 
the  identity  of  the  Shanfcrit  with  thofe  juft  men-  »•  in  moft  common  ufe  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Hin-si^>ritL 
tioned.  doftan. 

That  the  Egyptians  had  at  a very  early  period  pe-  Though  moft  of  the  ancient  oriental  tongues  are 
nctrated  into  Hindoftan,  is  univerfaily  admitted.  Oft-  read  from  right  to  left,  like  the  Hebrew,  Chaldaic, 
ris,  their  celebrated  monarch  and  deity,  according  to  Arabic,  dec.  yet  fuch  as  properly  belong  to  the  whole 
their  mythology,  conducted  an  army  into  that  coun-  continent  of  India  proceed  from  left  to  right  like  thole 
try  ; taught  the  natives  agriculture,  laws,  religion,  of  Europe.  The  Arabic,  Perfian,  dec.  are  tjie  grand 
and  the  culture  of  the  vine,  dec.  He  is  faid  at  the  fources  whence  the  former  method  has  been  derived  ; 
fame  time  to  have  left  colonies  of  priefts,  as  a kind  of  but  with  thefe,  the  numerous  original  dialc£ta  of 
rnifiionariei,  to  inftruff  the  people  in  the  ceremonies  Hindoftan  Have  not  the  fmalleft  connexion  or  refcm- 
of  religion.  Sefoftris,  another  Egyptian  potentate,  blance. 

likewife  over-ran  Hindoftan  with  sn  army,  and  taught  The  great  number  ef  letters,  the  complex  mode  of 
the  natives  many  ufcful  arts  and  fciencea.  When  the  combination,  and  the  difficulty  of  pronunciation,  are 
pallor- kings  invaded  and  conquered  Egypt,  it  ia  pro-  confidcrablc  impediments  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Bengal 
bable  that  numbers  of  the  priefts,  in  order  to  avoid  language ; and  the  carctcfthefs  and  ignorance  of  the 
the  fury  of  the  raercilcfs  invaders  who  demolifhed  the  people,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  their  chara&ers,  aggra- 
temples  and  pcrfecuted  the  minifters  of  religion,  left  vate  thefe  inconveniences.  Many  of  their  characters 
their  native  country,  and  tranfported  themfelvea  into  arc  fpurioui ; and  thefe,  by  long  ufe  and  the  hurry  of 
India.  Thefe,  we  ftiould  think,  were  the  authors  both  buiinefs,  arc  cow  almolt  naturalized  into  the  lan- 
of  the  language  and  religion  of  the  bramins.  This  guage. 

dialed,  as  imported  by  the  Egyptians,  was  probably  The  Bengal  alphabet,  like  that  of  the  Shanfcrit, Bene** 
of  the  fame  contexture  with  the  facred  language  of  from  which  it  i*  derived,  confifts  of  50  letters,  whofe  alphabet’ 
that  people,  as  it  appeared  many  ages  after.  The  In-  form,  order,  and  found,  may  be  learned  from  Mr  Hal- 
diamj,  who  have  always  been  an  inventive  and  indu-  hsd's  grammar  of  {he  Bengal  language.  The  vowels 
ftrious  race  of  men,  in  proccfs  of  time  cultivated,  im-  arc  divided  into  long  and  fhort,  the  latter  of  which  arc 
proved,  diverfificd,  and  conftru&ed  that  language  with  often  omitted  in  writing.  Moft  of  the  oriental  Ian- 
fuch  care  and  afliduity,  that  it  gradually  arrived  at  guages  arc  conftru&cd  upon  the  fame  principle,  with 
that  high  degree  of  peife&ion  in  which  at  prefent  it  refpc&  to  the  omiftion  of  the  fhoit  vowel.  The  He* 
appears.  brews  had  no  fign  to  expref*  it  before  the  invention 

Had  the  learned  prefidcnt  of  the  Aftatic  Society  (m),  of  the  Maforetic  points;  in  Arabic  it  is  rarely  in- 
when  he  inftituted  a comparifon  between  the  deitiea  of  ferted  unlcfsupon  very  folemn  occafions,  at  :n  the  Ko- 
Hindoftan  on  the  one  fide  and  of  Greece  and  Italy  ran  ; in  the  modem  Pcrfian  it  ia  univerfaily  omitted  : 
on  the  other,  examined  the  analogy  between  the  gods  fo  to  all  the  confonants  in  the  Shanfcrit,  the  ikort 
of  Hindoftan  and  thofe  of  Egypt,  we  think  he  would  vowel  is  an  invariable  appendage,  and  is  never  figni- 
have  performed  a piece  of  fervice  ftill  more  eminent,  fied  by  any  diacritical  mark  ; but  where  the  conftruc- 
Having  firtt  demonstrated  the  fimilarity  between  the  tion  requires  that  the  vowel  ihould  be  dropped,  a par- 
divinities  of  India  and  Egypt,  he  might  then  have  ticular  ftroke  is  fet  under  the  letter.  It  is  in  vain  to 
proceeded  to  inveftigate  the  rcfemblance  of  the  Egyp-  pretend,  in  a fketch  like  this,  to  detail  the  found  and 
tian  and  Phoenician  with  thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome,  pronunciation  of  thefe  letters;  this  mull  be  acquired 
By  this  proccfs  a chain  would  have  been  formed  which  by  the  ear  and  by  practice. 

would  have  conduced  his  readerto  comprehend  atone  In  the  Bengal  language  there  are  three  genders,  asoen^r*. 
view  the  identity  of  the  Zabiau  worfhip  almollihrough-  in  Greek,  Arabic,  See.  The  authors  of  this  threefold  dec.  <>f  thial 
out  the  world.  divinon  of  genders,  with  refpeet  to  their  precedence, 

We  forefee  that  it  will  be  obje&ed  to  this  hypothc-  appear  to  have  coo fide red  the  neuter  as  a kind  of  re- 
fis,  that  all  the  diale&s  of  Hindoftan  being  clearly  re-  ftduum  rcfulting  from  the  two  others,  and  as  lefs  wor- 
ducihlc  to  the  Shanfcrit,  it  is  altogether  impofliMc  that  thy  or  lefs  comprehenfive  than  cither  (fee  Scdion  of 
it  could  have  been  a foreign  language.  To  this  we  the  Greek).  The  terminations  ufualiy  applied  upon 
anfwcr,  that  at  the  early  period  when  this  event  is  fup*  this  occafion  arc  an  for  the  mafeuline,  and  ee  for  the  , 

pofed  to  have  taken  place,  the  language  of  the  pofte-  feminine.  In  Shanfcrit,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the 
rity  of  the  font  of  Noah  had  not  deviated  confiderably  names  of  all  things  inanimate  have  different  genders, 
from  the  primitive  itandard,  and  consequently  the  Ian-  founded  on  vague  and  incomprehenfiblc  diftinCtioui ; 
gu_gc  of  the  Egyptians  ami  the  Hindooa  was  nearly  the  fame  ii  the  cafe  with  the  Bengal. 

3 U 2 A 
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Shipfcrie  A Shsnforit  noun,  on  its  Gift  formation  from  the  ge- 
^ ®c,'K*  o«ral  root,  raids  equally  independent  of  cafe  as  of  get*. 

Ktuee*!"  der.  *•  neither  nominative,  nor  genitive,  nor  accu- 
■ — , ■ ■ fative ; nor  is  impreffed  with  sny  of  thofe  modifies- 
•03  tiooi  which  mark  »be  relation  and  connexion  between 
Peculiar!-  fcveral  members  of  a fcntence.  In  this  ftate  it  is 

5h*i°fcrk  an  'tmptrfcd  or  crudt  noun.  To  make  a nomi- 

a>4  Bog*,  native  of  a word,  the  termination  muft  be  chsogcd 
kfc  nouiu.  and  a new  form  fupplied.  Thus  we  fee,  that  in  the 
Shanfcrit,  at  lead,  the  nominative  has  an  equal  right 
with  any  other  inflexion  to  be  called  a cafe.  Every 
Sbanfcrit  noun  haa  feven  cafes,  exclusive  of  the  voca- 
tive ; and  therefore  comprehends  two  more  than  even 
tbofc  of  the  Latin.  Mr  Halfied  above  mentioned  de- 
tails all  the  varietitt  of  thefe  with  gTest  accuracy,  to 
whofe  Grammar  we  muft  refer  onr  readers.  The  Bcn- 
. gal  haa  only  four  cafes  be  6<Je  the  vocative ; ia  which 
refpeii  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  other. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  variety  of 
words  which  have  been  allotted  to  the  clafs  of  pro- 
nouns by  European  grammarians.  The  firft  and  fe- 
rottd  perfon  are  chiefly  worthy  of  obfervttion  : thefe 
two  fhouid  feem  to  be  confined  to  rational  and  con- 
vcrfatle  beings  only  : the  third  fupplies  the  place  of 
every  object  in  nature  ; wherefore  it  muft  ncceflarily 
be  endued  with  a capacity  of  drifting  its  gender  re- 
fpcdivcly  as  it  Drifts  the  fubje&  ; and  hence  it  is  in 
Shiuferit  frequently  denominated  an  adie&ive.  One 
of  the  demonftratives  hie  or  tile  ufually  lervcs  for  this 
purpoic  : and  generally  the  latter,  which  in  Arabic 
has  no  other  name  than  Jbemcrr  ei  ghenjl,  14  the  pro- 
noun of  the  absentee,”  for  wbofc  name  it  ia  a fabfti- 
jo4  tutc. 

Bvngatde  In  moft  languages  where  the  verb  bat  a fepsratc  iu- 
pn  souls.  flexion  for  each  perfon,  that  inflexion  is  fufficient  to 
afemsin  the  prriooality  ; but  in  Bengal  compoiitions, 
though  the  firft  and  fecond  perfeos  occur  very  fre- 
quently, nothing  is  more  rare  than  the  ufage  of  the 
proaoun  of  the  third  ; and  names  of  perfons  are  infert- 
ed  with  a conflant  and  difgufting  repetition,  to  avoid, 
as  it  (hould  feem,  the  application  of  the  words  he  and 
ant.  The  fecond  perfon  is  always  ranked  before  the 
firft,  and  the  third  before  the  fecond.  The  perfonal 
pronouns  have  feven  cafes,  which  are  varied  ia  a very 
irregular  manner.  Leaving  thefe  to  the  Beogalian 
grammar,  we  (hall  proceed  to  the  verb. 

The  Shsnfcrit,  the  Arabic,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
verbs,  are  fumirtwd  with  a fet  of  inftr&ions  and  ter- 
minations fo  comprehenfive  and  (b  complete,  that  by 
their  form  aiooe  they  can  exprefs  all  the  different  di- 
ftm&ious  both  of  perfons  and  time.  Three  feparate 
qualities  in  them  are  perfedriy  blended  and  united. 
That  by  their  root  they  denote  a particular  adt,  and 
by  their  iafledion  both  point  out  the  time  when  it 
takes  place  and  the  number  wf  the  agents.  In  Per- 
fcan,  si  in  Englilh,  the  verb  admits  but  of  two  forms, 
one  for  the  prefent  tenfe  and  one  for  the  aorift  ; and 
it  is  obfervabfe,  that  while  the  paft  tenfe  is  provided 
for  by  a peculiar  inflexion,  the  future. is  generally  fup- 
plied  by  an  additional  word  conveying  only  the  idea 
of  time,  without  any  other  influence  on  the  iSk  im- 
plied by  the  principal  verb.  It  is  alfo  frequently  nc- 
ceflary  that  the  different  ftate  of  the  adlion,  as  per- 
fect or  imperfect,  be  further  afceitained  in  each  of  the 
tenfcs^pallrptcfcAt,  and  future.  This  alfo,  ia  the  learned 
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languages,  is  performed  by  other  variations  of  mflec-  SWcnt 
tions,  for  which  other  verbs  and  other  particles  are  ap-  dcn,fc’ 
plied  in  the  modern  tongues  of  Europe  and  Perfia.  guqpt. 

Evety  Sbanfcrit  verb  haa  a form  equivalent  to  the  N a 

middle  voice  of  tbc  Greek,  wfcH  through  aH  the  tenfe*  io$ 
with  a reflexive  fenfe,  and  the  former  is  even  the  moft  Middle 
excenfive  of  the  two  in  it*  ufc  and  office  : for  inJjJ^”^ 
Greek  the  reflective  caa  only  be  adopted  iatraafitive-vcxbi. 
ly  when  the  a&ioo  of  the  verb  tic  fiends  to  no  extra- 
neous fuhjedt ; but  in  Shaafcrit,  the  verb  ia  both  reci- 
procal and  tranfitive  at  the  fame  time. 

Neither  the  Shanfcrit,  nor  the  Bcngalefe,  nor  the 
Hindoftanic,  have  any  word  precifely  anfwering  to 
the  fenfe  of  the  verb  / have,  and  confequently  the 
idea  is  always  exprefled  by  tjl  mihi ; and  of  courfe 
there  is  no  auxiliary  form  in  the  Bengal  verb  comr- 
fpondeot  to  I have  written,  but  the  fenfe  is  conveyed 
ty  another  mode.  The  verb  fubftantivc,  in  all  lan- 
guages, is  defc&ive  and  irregular,  and  therefore  the 
Shaafcrit  calls  it  a femi*vrrb.  It  is  curious  to  obfcrve 
that  the  prefent  tenfe  of  thb  verb,  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  alfo  in  the  Perfian,  appears  plainly  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Sbanfcrit.  In  the  Bengalefe,  this  verb 
has  but  two  diftrnltioo*  of  time,  the  prefent  and  the 
paft  t the  terminations  of  the  feverai  perfon*  of  which 
ierve  as  a model  for  thofe  of  the  fame  tenfe  in  all 
other  verbs  n fpe&ivrly.  10<5 

Verbs  of  the  Bengal  language  may  be  divided  into  char.«*if- 
three  claftes,  which  are  diftmguilhed  by  their  penulti-rift*c>.o,’f}i« 
mate  letter.  The  fimpie  and  moft  common  form  has 
an  open  coafunsnt  immediately  preceding  the  final  let-*** 
ter  of  the  infinitive.  The  fecond  is  compofcd  of  thofe 
words  whofe  final  letter  is  preceded  by  another  vowd 
or  open  confonsnt  going  before  it.  The  third  oonfifta 
entirely  of  caufals  derived  from  verbs  of  the  firft  and 
fecond  conjugations.  The  reader  will  eaffty  gurfs  at  the 
iropoflioility  of  pTofecuting  this  fuSject  to  any  greater 
length  : we  (hall  therefore  condude  with  a tew  re- 
marks collected  from  the  grammar  fo  often  mention- 
ed, which  wi  spprchcad  m;.y  be  more  amuling,  if  not 
more  inftructiog. 

The  Greek  verbs  in  h*  are  formed  exactly  upon 
the  lame  principle  with  the  Shanfcrit  ceoju. rations, 
even  in  the  minuteft  particulars,  inftaticesof  this  are 
produced  in  many  verbs,  which  from  a root  form  a 
new  verb  by  addiag  the  fy  liable  mi,  and  doubling 
the  firft  confonant.  This  mode  furntftxs  another  pre- 
foinption  of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  Shanfcrit- 
Many  Greeks  travelled  into  Egypt ; many  Egyptian 
colonies  fettled  in  Greece.  By  ooc  or  other  of  thofe 
channel*  the  foregoing  innovation  might  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Greek  language. 

To  form  the  paft  tenfe,  the  Shanfcrit  applies  a fyl- 
Lbic  augment,  sa  is  done  in  the  Greek  : the  futnre 
has  for  ns  chara&eriftic  a letter  analogous  to  that  of 
the  lame  tenfe  in  the  Creek,  and  it  omits  th«  redu- 
plication of  the  firft  confonsnt.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  reduplication  of  the  firft  coafouaot  is  not 
coaftantly  applied  to  the  prefent  tenfe  of  the  Shan- 
ferit  mute  than  to  thofe  of  the  Greek. 

The  natural  fimplicity  and  elegance  of  many  of  the 
A fiat  id  languages  are  greatly  debafed  and  corrupted 
by  the  continual  /abufc  of  auxiliary  verbs  ; and  this 
inconvenience  has  evidently  affeefed  the  Perfian,  the 
Hiadoftau,  and  the  Bengal  idioms. 
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tofafc  The  infinitives  of  whs  In  the  ShaoTnit  and  Benc'a. 
mi  Bctiri.  ]e(c  trc  4iWJIyS  ufed  M fublUntive  nouns.  Every 
knows  that  the  fame  rooJc  of  srrangcmene  very 
i_  t . ■ often  occur*  in  the  Greek. 

In  the  Shanfcrt  language,  as  in  the  Greek,  there 
are  forma  of  infiritivrs  and  of  participles  com  pre  hen - 
fire  of  tine  j there  ate  alfo  other  branches  of  the  verb 
that  feera  to  refcm'Jc  the  gerunds  anJ  iup  ncs  of  the 
Latin. 

All  the  terms  which  ferre  to  qualify,  to  diftinguifh, 
or  to  augment,  either  Jubflaute  cr  attivn,  are  claffed  by 
the  Shanfcrit  gramm*ri:tn*  under  one  head  ; and  the 
word  ofed  to  eaprefs  it  literally  fignifict  merteft  or 
adtluin*.  According  to  their  arrangement,  a Ample 
fentcncc  conn  ft?  of  three  members  ; the  the 

twit  the  fvbjtQ : which,  in  a grammatical  fenfe,  are 
reduced  to  two;  the  moun  and  the{pr4.  They  hare 
a particular  word  to  fpecify  fuch  words  as  amplify 
the  noun  which  imports  quality,  and  anfwers  to  our 
otljefhtKj  or  epithets  : Such  as  are  applied  to  denote 
relation  or  connection,  are  intimated  Ly  another  terra 
^ which  we  may  traoflate  prepoftian. 

JVjaicr*  The  adjectives  in  Bengalcfc  hare  no  diftmXion  of 
>_•  Bmjs. gender  or  number  ; but  in  Shanfcrit  thefe  words  pre- 
!***“  ferre  the  diftinXion  of  gender,  as  in  the  Greek  and 
^ Latin. 

Prepofitions  are  fiibftitutes  for  cafes,  which  could 
not  have  been  extended  to  the  number  neceflary  for 
cxpreiAng  all  the  feversl  relations  and  predicaments 
in  which  a noun  may  be  found,  without  caufing  too 
much  embarrafijment  in  the  form  of  a declcnfion.  Thofc 
are  too  few  in  the  Greek  language,  which  occasions 
much  inconvenience.  See  fedt.  Grrtk. 

The  Latin  is  lefs  polifhed  than  the  Greek,  and  of 
eonfcqirence  bears  a much  nearer  rrfemblance  to  the 
Shanfcrit,  both  in  words,  inflexions,  and  termina- 
tioDH. 

The  learned  are  now  convinced  that  the  ufe  of  nu- 
merical figures  was  hrft  derived  from  India.  Indeed 
the  antiquity  of  their  application  in  that  country  far 
tilted*  the  powers  of  ioveftigatiott.  All  the  nume- 
rals in  Shanfcrit  have  different  forms  for  the  different 
genders,  as  in  Arabic.  1 here  appears  a ftrong  pro- 
bability that  the  European  method  of  computation 
was  derived  from  Indp,  as  it  is  much  the  fame  with 
the  Shanfcrit,  though  we  think  the  Europeans  learn- 
ed it  Jrotn  the  rW»?>ians.  The  Bengalefe  merchants 
compute  the  lar^cft  Aims  by  J'o*n  ; a cvftom  evidently 
derived  from  the  original  mode  of  computing  by  the 
finders. 

The  Shanfcrit  language,  among  other  advantages, 
ha t a great  variety  in  the  mode  of  arrangement  j and 
the  words  are  fo  knit  and  compacted  together,  that 
ertry  fentcncc  appears  like  one  complete  word.  When 
two  or  more  word*  come  together  in  regmime,  the  laft 
of  th-m  only  has  the  termination  of  a cafe ; the  others 
are  known  by  their  pofition  ; and  the  whole  fcntencc 
f»  connected,  forms  but  one  compound  word,  which  is 
called  a foot. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  the  Chinefe  Language. 

1st 

-lufaiiy  Thk  Chinefe,  according  to  the  mofl  authentic  ac 
^d«CLi.  counts,  arc  a people  of  great  antiquity.  Their  fitua- 
t-’ofi  was  fuch,  as,  is  the  carliefl  ages  of  the  world, 
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in  a great  msafute  fecured  them  from  hoftile  inva-  Chinefe 
fion.  Their  little  commcice  with  the  reft  of  man- 
kind  precluded  them  the  knowledge  of  thofc  improve-  w 
ments  which  a mutual  emulation  had  often  generated 
among  other  nations,  who  were  fituated  in  fuch  a man- 
ner, with  relation  to  each  other,  as  ferveJ  to  promote 
a mutual  intercom fe  and  correfpondence.  As  China 
is  a large  and  fertile  country,  producing  all  the  neccf- 
fanes,  conveniences,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life, 
its  inhabitants  were  not  under  the  necefiity  of  looking 
abroad  for  the  two  former,  nor  expofed  to  the  temp- 
tation of  engaging  in  foreign  commerce,  in  order  to 
procure  the  latter.  Perfectly  faiufied  with  the  ar- 
ticles which  their  own  country  produced,  they  ap- 
plied themfeives  entirely  to  the  practice  of  agriculture 
and  other  arts  connected  with  that  profdfion  ; and 
their  frugality,  which  they  retain  even  to  this  day, 
taught  them  the  leffon  of  being  contented  with  little: 
of  confcquence,  thongh  their  population  was  almoft 
incredible,  the  produce  of  their  foil  was  abundantly 
fufflcicnt  to  yield  them  a fubli Hence.  The ir  inven- 
tions were  tbeir  own  ; and  as  they  borrowed  nothing 
from  other  people,  they  gradually  began  to  defpife 
the  reft  of  mankind,  and,  bkc  the  ancirnt  Egyptians, 
branded  them  with  the  epithet  of  barbarmnx. 

Thofc  people  had  at  an  early  pciiod  made  a roa- 
ring proficiency  in  the  mechanical  arts.  Their  pro- 
grefs  in  the  liberal  , fcienccs,  according  to  the  lateft 
and  iodeed  the  moft  probable  accounts,  was  by  no 
means  proportioned.  In  mathematics,  geometry,  and 
attronomy,  their  knowledge  was  contemptible  ; and 
in  ethics,  or  moral  philosophy,  the  complexion  of 
their  laws  and  cuftoms  proves  their  flrill  to  have  been 
truly  fttper final.  They  vslue  themfeives  very  highly 
at  prefent  upon  their  oratorial  talents  ; aud  yet  of  all 
languages  fpoken  by  any  civilized  people,  their*  is 
ronfefledly  the  lead  improved.  To  what  this  untoward- 
ly  defect  is  owing,  the  learned  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  determine.  Jc^ 

The  language  of  the  Chinefe  is  totally  different  Thrir  laa^ 
from  thufe  of  all  other  nations,  and  bears  veiy  ftrong**41**  *** 
fixtures  of  an  original  tongue.  All  it.  wordi  ire 
ruonofyilabic,  and  competition,  and  derivation,  arc  al.  J * 
together  unknown.  Their  noun,  and  verb,  admit 
of  no  flexion! : in  ihort,  every  thing  relating  to  their 
idiom.  IJ  peculiar,  and  incapable  of  being  compared 
with  any  other  diilrft  fpoken  by  any  civilixed  people. 

Moft  barbarous  language,  exhibit  fontething  that  re- 
fcmblea  an  attempt  toward,  thofe  diacritical  modifica- 
tions of  fpeech  ; wherea.  the  Chinefe,  after  a fpace 
ofyocc  yean,  havt  not  advanced  one  flip  beyono  the 
very  firft  elements  of  ideal  communication.  Thi.  cir- 
cumiUnce,  we  think,  n a plain  dcmonllration  that 
they  did  not  emigrate  from  that  region  where  the 
primitive  race  nf  mankind  ia  thought  to  have  fixe! 
iu  retidence.  Some  have  imagined,  we  believe  with 
good  reifon,  that  they  are  a Tartarian  race,  which, 
breaking  off  from  the  imiin  body  of  that  numerous 
and  widely  extended  people,  dire  fled  their  march  to- 
vrirdi  the  fouth  raft.  There,  falling  in  with  delight- 
ful xnd  fertile  plain,  which  their  pufterity  now  inha- 
bit, they  found  thtmfclres  accommodated  fo  much  to 
fheir  liking,  that  they  dtopped  all  defire  of  changing 
their  habitatiuna.  The  country  of  China  is,  indeed, 
fo  enriroued  with  mountain*,  debris,  and  feas,  that 
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Chinefe  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  men  in  their  primitive 
t0  bavc  emigrated  into  any  of  the  neighbouring 
v””  region*.  Thus  fecludcd  from  therein  of  mankind, 
the  Chinefe,  in  a'l  probability,  were  left  to  the  ftrength 
of  their  own  inventive  power*  to  fabricate  a language, 
aa  well  a*  the  other  art*  and  improvement*  neceflary 
for  the  fupport  and  convenience  of  life. 

It  is  indeed  obvious  that  their  (lock  of  vocables, 
when  they  emigrated  from  Tartary,  was  neither  ample 
nor  properly  accommodated  to  anfwer  the  purpofe* 
of  the  mutual  conveyance  of  ideao.  With  thi*  (len- 
der (lock,  however,  they  feem  to  have  been  fat  is  tic ! ; 
for  it  docs  not  appear  that  any  additions  were  after- 
wards made  to  that  which  was  originally  imported. 
Inftead  of  framing  a new  race  of  term*  by  compound* 
ing  their  primitive  onet ; inftead  of  diverfifying  them 
by  inflexion*,  or  multiplying  them  by  derivatives,  a* 
is  done  in  every  other  language  ; they  rather  cbofe  to 
retain  their  primitive  words,  and  by  a variety  of  mo- 
difications, introduced  upon  their  orthography  or  pro- 
nunciation, to  accommodate  them  to  a variety  of  fig- 
nificatione.  Were  it  pofiible  to  feratinize  all  the  Tar- 
tarian dialers, and  to  reduce  them  to  their  primitive  mo- 
nofyllabic  chara&er,  perhaps  the  original  language  of 
the  Chinefe  might  be  inveftigated  and  afeertained.  We 
know  that  attempt*  have  been  made  to  compare  it  with 
fome  of  the  other  Afiatic  language*,  efpecially  the 
Hebrew  : Thi*  labour  ha*,  however,  proved  traffic- 
ccfsful,  and  no  primeval  identity  has  been  difeovered. 
Defore  this  comparifon  could  be  inftituted  with  the 
mod  diftant  profpeft  of  fuccefs,  the  language  lall 
mentioned  mud  be  dripped  of  all  its  adventitiou*  qua- 
lities ; and  not  only  fo,  but  it  mud  be  reduced  to  the 
monofyllabic  tone,  and  then  conti afted  with  the  Chi- 
nefe monofyllablcs ; an  undertaking  which  we  are  per- 
fuaded  would  not  be  readily  executed.  After  all,  we 
are  convinced  that  no  rtfcmblancc  of  any  importance 
tio  would  be  difeovered. 

f*roccf»  of  The  Chinefe  language  mud  then,  in  our  opinion, 
it*  fabrics-  have  been  a Tartarian  dialed,  a*  the  people  tbem- 
t“°'  ftlve*  were  colonifU  from  Tartary.  We  have  obferved 
above,  that  thofe  people  have  not  hitherto  found  out{the 
art  of  compofition  of  word*.  Thi*  U the  more  furpri- 
fing,  when  we  confider  that,  in  the  characters  which 
form  their  written  language,  they  employ  many  com- 
pofition*. For  example,  the  character  by  which  they 
reprefent  misfortune , i*  composed  of  one  hieroglyphic 
which  reprefent*  a boufe , and  another  which  denote* 
Jire ; becaufc  the  greateft  misfortune  that  can  befal  a 
man  is  to  have  his  houfc  on  fire.  With  refped  to  the 
language  which  they  ufe  in  fpecch,  though  they  very 
often  employ  many  word*  to  eaprefa  one  thing,  yet 
they  never  run  them  together  into  one  word,  making 
certain  changes  upon  them  that  they  may  incorporate 
the  more  conveniently,  but  always  preferve  them  entire 
yit  and  unaltered. 

Paucity  of  The  whule  number  of  word*  in  the  Chinefe  Un- 
it* wetd*  guage  doca  not  exceed  1 200 : the  nouns  arc  but  3x6. 

It  mud  certainly  appear  furprifing,  that  a people  whofe 


manners  are  fo  highly  poliihed  and  refined,  fltould  be  Chinefe 
able  to  expref*  fo  many  things  as  mud  of  ncceflity  banguage. 
attend  fucti  a courfe  of  life  by  fo  fmall  a number  of  — ’ 
words,  and  thofe  too  monofyllablcs.  The  difficulties 
which  attend  this  Angular  mode  mull  be  felt  almod 
every  inttant ; ctrcuin dances  which,  according  to  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  things,  fliould  have  induced  them 
to  attempt  both  an  augmentation  of  the  number  of 
their  words  and  an  extcnfion  of  thofe  which  they 
had  by  compofition  and  derivation.  We  leant  from 
Du  liable  f that  theChinefe  have  two  different  dialects:  • M,jt.  t/ 
the  one  vulgar,  which  is  fpoken  by  the  vulgar,  and  Cbhu, 
varies  according  to  the  different  province* ; the  other  ia 
called  the  Mandarin  language,  and  is  current  only  among 
the  learned.  The  latter  is  properly  that  which  wa*  for- 
merly fpoken  at  court  in  the  provinceof  Kiang-nan,  and 
gradually  fpread^mong  the  polite  people  in  the  other 
province*.  Accordingly,  this  language  is  fpoken  with 
more  elegance  in  the  provinces  adjoining  to  Kiang* 
nan  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  By  flow 
degrees  it  was  introduced  into  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  confcqucntly  became  the  univerfal  language. 

It  then  appears  that  the  modern  language  of  Chi- 
na  was  originally  the  court  dialed,  and  utterly  un- 
known to  the  bulk  of  the  people.  From  this  circum- 
ltance  we  think  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  this 
dialed  was  deemed  the  royal  tongue,  and  had  been 
fabricated  on  purpofe  to  dillinguiih  it  from  the  vul- 
gar dialed*.  We  learn  from  Hcliodorus,  that  the  $ E-  5 
thiopian*  had  a royal  Unguage  which  was  the  fame  ' * Vl* 
with  the  facred  idiom  of  the  Egyptian*.  Thi*  Man- 
darin tongue  was  originally  an  artificial  dialed  fabri- 
cated with  a view  to  enhance  the  majefty  of  the  court, 
and  to  raife  its  very  ftyle  r.nd  diction  above  that  of  the 
reft  of  mankind.  The  Chinefe,  a wonderfully  inventive 
people,  might  adually  contrive  a Unguage  of  that 
complexion,  with  an  intention  to  render  it  obfeure 
and  enigmatical  (n).  Such  a plan  would  excite  their 
admiration,  and  would  at  the  fame  time  greatly  ex- 
ceed their  coraprchcnfion.  In  procefs  of  time,  when 
the  Chinefe  empire  was  extended,  the  Mandarines 
who  had  been  brought  up  at  court,  and  underftood 
nothing  of  the  provincial  dialed*,  found  it  conve- 
nient to  have  the  raoft  eminent  perfons  in  every  pro- 
vince taught  the  language  employed  by  themfelvcs, 
in  order  to  qualify  them  for  transacting  the  affair*  of 
government  with  them  in  a Unguage  which  both 
underttood.  By  this  means  the  royal  dialed  descend- 
ed to  the  vulgar,  and  in  procefs  of  time  became  uni- 
verfal. The  Tartar  dialed  formerly  in  ufe  vaniihed  ; 
only  a few  veftiges  of  it  remained  ; which  gradually 
incorporating  with  the  royal  language,  occaiioned  the 
variation  of  provincial  tongue*  above-mentioned. 

We  are  therefore  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  mo- 
dem language  of  the  Chinefe  was  deduced  from  the 
original  Mandarine,  or  court  dialed,  an  i that  this  lad 
was  an  artificial  fpeech  fabricated  by  the  (kill  and  inge- 
nuity of  that  wonderful  people.  The  learned  have  long 
held  it  up  a*  the  primary  dialed,  becaufe,  fay  they,  it 

bear* 


(n)  An  attempt  of  thi*  nature,  among  a people  like  the  Chinefe,  is  by  no  means  improbable  ; nor  is  it* 
fucccf*  lef*  probable.  For  a proof  of, this,  we  need  only  have  recourfe  to  Bifhop  Wilkins’s  Artificial  Lan- 
guage, and  Pfalmanazar’*  Dictionary  of  the  Unguage  of  Formofa. 
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Cliode  beiri  all  the  fignature*  of  an  original  unimproved  Ian- 
guage.  In  our  opinion,  nothing  appear*  more  inge- 
UJ'inu~  nioully  artificial.  It  is  univer  fatly  allowel  that,  in 
its  ftrufture,  arrangement,  idioms,  and  pbrafeology, 
it  refemhlea  no  other  language,  li  not  every  learned 
man  now  convinced  that  all  the  Afiatic  languages 
yet  known,  difeover  unequivocal  fymptoms  ol  their 
cognation  and  family  rcfcmldancc  ? The  Ethiopians, 
Chaldeans,  Arabians,  Perfians,  Egyptians,  Hebrews, 
Phoenicians,  the  Brahmans,  Bciigalefe,  the  Hindoos 
bordering  upon  China,  all  fpeak  only  different  dia- 
left*  of  one  language,  varying  from  the  original  in  dia* 
left  only,  fomc  in  a greater  Tome  in  a Idler  digree : 
why  Ihould  the  Chiocte  alone  ftand  altogether  init- 
iated and  unaliied  i 

The  languages  of  the  North  all  wear  congenial 
features.  The  Tartar,  or  Tatar  dialefts  of  every 
clan,  of  every  canton,  of  every  denomination,  exhi* 
bit  the  moft  palpable  proofs  of  a near  affinity : the 
Gothic  and  Sclavonian  dialefts,  which  pervade  a great 
part  of  Europe  and  Tome  parts  of  Afia,  arc  obviouf- 
ly  brethren,  and  may  eafily  be  traced  up  to  an  Afia- 
tic  original.  Even  fomc  of  the  American  jargon  dia- 
lefts contain  vocables  which  indicate  an  Atiatic  or 
European  original.  Our  readers,  we  flatter  ourfclves, 
will  agree  with  us,  that  had  the  language  of  the  Chi- 
refe  been  the  original  language,  a refemblance  mud 
have  ftill  cxiftcd  * ctween  it  and  its  defeendants.  If 
it  had  originated  from  any  other  language,  it  would 
have  retained  fome  charafteriflic  features  of  its  pa- 
rent archetype.  A*  neither  of  thefe  arc  to  be  found 
in  the  fabric  of  the  language  under  confideration, 
the  conclufion  mu(l  be,  that  it  is  a language  entirely 
different  from  all  other  tongues ; that  it  is  conftruft- 
ed  upon  different  principles,  defeended  from  different 
parent*,  and  framed  by  different  artifts. 

The  Chinefc  themfclve*  have  a common  and  imme- 
morial tradition,  that  their  language  w.is  framed  by 
Too  their  firft  emperor,  to  whom  they  attribute  the 
invention  of  every  thing  curious,  ufeful,  and  orna- 
mental Traditional  hiftory,  when  it  is  ancient,  uni- 
form, and  univerfal,  is  generally  well  founded  : upon 
this  occafion  wc  think  the  tradition  above-mentioned 
,u  may  be  fairly  admitted  as  a collateral  evidence. 

*?rr«fof  The  paucity  of  vocables  contained  in  this  fingular 
avtifuii  language,  wc  think  another  preemption  of  ita  arti- 
4n*ifc*  ficial  contexture.  The  Chinrfe  Qnomatbete  would 
find  it  an  arduous  talk  to  devife  a great  number  of 
new  terms,  and  would  therefore  rclt  fatisfied  with 
the  fmalktl  number  poffible.  In  other  languages  we 
find  the  like  economy  was  obferved.  Rather  than 
fabricate  new  words,  men  chofe  fometimei  to  adapt 
old  words  to  oew,  and,  upon  fome  occafions,  even, 
to  contrary  fignifications.  To  fpare  thcmfclves  the 
trouble  of  coining  new  terms,  they  contrived  to  join 
feveral  old  ones  into  one ; whence  srofe  a numerous 
race  of  compounds.  Derivatives  too  were  fabricated 
to  anfwcr  the  fame  purpofe.  By  this  procefn,  inftead 
of  creating  new  vocables,  old  ones  were  compounded, 
diverfified,  deflefted,  ramified,  rnetamorphofed,  and 
tortured  into  a thoufand  d fferent  fhapes. 

The  Greek  is  dcfervedly  efteemed  a rich  and  copious 
language  ; its  radical  words  have  been  cur ionfly  traced 
by  fever-1  learned  men,  who,  after  the  moll  laborious 
and  exaft  ferutiny,  have  found  that  they  do  not  amount 
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to  more  than  300.  The  Shanfcrit  language  U highly  Chinefc 
compounded  ; its  radical  terms,  however,  are  very  few  k?nguaKg- 
in  number.  Upon  the  whole,  we  think  we  may  con-  * 
elude,  that  the  more  any  language  abounds  in  com- 
pounds and  derivatives,  the  fmajler  will  be  the  num- 
ber of  its  radical  terms.  The  Arabic  admits  of  no 
compofition,  and  of  confequence  it*  words  have  been 
multiplied  almoft  in  infinitum ; the  Shanfcrit,  the  Pcr- 
fian,  and  the  Greek,  abound  with  compounds,  and  we 
find  their  radicals  arc  few  in  proportion.  |f^ 

There  are,  wt  think,  three  different  methods  which  Three  dif- 
may  be  employed  in  order  to  enrich  and  extend  the  ferent  n»e_ 
range  of  a language,  ift,  By  fabricating  a multitude <yfco' 
oF  words  ; the  pian  which  has  been  purfued  by  tlw  language. 
Arabs.  2d,  By  framin?  a multitude  of  compounds 
and  derivatives  ; the  artifice  employed  by  the  Greeks 
and  the  authors  of  the  Shanfcrit.  3d,  By  varying 
the  fignilkation  of  words  without  enlarging  their  num- 
ber ; the  method  praftifed  by  the  Cbiuefe  and  their 
colooifts.  The  Arabians,  we  think,  hsvejhown  the 
moft  fe:  tile  and  inventive  genius,  fince  they  have  enrich- 
ed their  language  by  aftuUly  creating  a new  and  a moil 
numerous  tacc  of  words.  The  fabricators  of  the 
Shanfcrit  and  the  colieftors  of  the  Greek  have  exhi- 
b:ted  art,  but  icmfwrative/y  little  fertility  of  genius. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  Arabians,  as  in  juftice  we 
ought,  mailers  of  the  field  in  the  conteft  relating  to 
the  iormation  of  language,  we  may  range  the  Greek 
and  Shanfcrit  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Chinefe  on 
the  Other ; aud  having  made  this  arrangement,  we 
may  attempt  to  diCcovcr  on  which  fide  the  largeft 
proportion  of  genius  and  invention  feems  to  reft. 

The  Greek  and  Shanfcrit  (for  we  have  felefted 
them  as  moft  highly  compounded)  exhibit  a great 
deal  of  art  in  modifying,  arranging,  and  diverfifying 
their  compounds  and  derivatives,  in  fuch  a manner  as 
to  qualify  them  for  intimating  complex  ideal;  but  114 
the  Chinefe  have  performed  the  fame  office  by  the  helpUsat  a- 
of  a race  of  monofyllabic  notes,  Ample,  inflexible,  iliva- fhe  chi. 
liable,  and  at  the  fame  time  few  in  number.  The  ncfc- 
question  then  comes  to  be,  whether  more  art  is  dif- 
played  in  new-modelling  old  words  by  means  of  dc- 
clenfions,  conjugations,  compounds,  and  derivatives ; 
or  by  dcvifwg  a plan  according  to  which  monofy lia- 
ble radical  terms,  abfolutely  invariable,  (hould,  by  a 
particular  modification  of  found,  anfwcr  all  the  pur- 
poses performed  by  the  other.  The  latter  appears  to 
us  much  more  ingenioufiy  artificial.  The  former  re- 
fcmtles  a complicated  machine  compofed  of  a vaft 
number  of  parts,  congenial  indeed,  but  loofely  con- 
nected ; the  latter  may  be  compared  to  a fimple,  uni- 
form engine,  eafily  managed,  and  all  its  parts  proper- 
ly adjulled.  Let  us  now  fee  in  what  manner  the 
people  in  queftion  managed  their  monofyllabic  notes, 
fo  as  to  qualify  them  for  anfwering  all  the  purpofes  of 
fpcech. 

Though  the  number  of  words  in  the  Chinefe  lan- 
guage does  not  amount  to  above  1 200  ; yet  that  fmall 
number  of  vocables,  by  their  artificial  management, 
is  fufficient  to  enable  them  to  exprefs  thcmfclves  with 
cafe  and  perfpicuity  upon  every  fabjeft.  Without 
multiplying  words,  the  firnfc  is  varied  almoft  in  infinitum 
by  the  variety  of  the  accents,  inflexions,  tones,  afpi- 
rr.tions,  and  other  changes  of  the  voice  and  enuncia- 
tion , circumlUnces  wluch  make  tbofc  who  do  nos 
6 thoroughly 
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Chinefe  thoroughly  unJerftsnd  the  language  frequently  mif- 
Lmgmge.  tajtr  one  wor<J  fQ(  another.  This  will  appear  obvious 
'lJ  by  an  example. 

The  word  teev  pronounced  Howly,  drawing  out  the 
v and  railing  the  voice,  fignifics  a lord  or  maftr.  If 
it  is  pronounced  with  an  even  tone,  lengthening  the  v, 
it  fipnifies  a bog.  When  it  is  pronounce.!  quick  and 
lightly,  it  imports  a kitchen.  If  it  be  pronounced  in  a 
fir  on  g and  mafriilinc  tone,  growing  weaker  towards 
the  end,  it  fignifiee  a column. 

By  the  fame  economy,  the  fy  liable  po,  according  to 
- the  various  accents,  and  the  different  modes  of  pro- 
nunciation,  has  eleven  different  fignificationt.  It  fij- 
nilicj  glafi,  t»  boil*  to  winnow  rice,  wife  or  liberal,  to 
prepare,  an  old  woman,  to  break  or  cleave,  inclined,  a 
very  little,  to  water,  a jhve  or  captive.  From  thefc 
examples,  and  from  alinoft  numberlefa  others  which 
might  be  adduced,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  this 
language,  which  at  lirll  fight  appears  fo  poor  and 
confined,  in  confequence  of  the  fmall  number  of  the 
monofyllables  of  which  it  is  compofed,  is  notwithftand- 
iog  very  copious,  rich,  and  exprcfhvc. 

Again,  the  fame  word  joined  to  various  others,  im- 
ports a great  many  different  things  ; for  example  stair, 
when  alone,  fignifics  a tree , wood ; but  when  joined 
with  another  word,  it  has  many  other  fignifics  lions. 
Mou  leoo,  imports  “ wood  prepared  for  building  j” 
man  lan , is  **  bars,  or  wooden  grates  ;’*  mou  hue,  “ a 
box  mou  fang,  **  a cheft  of  drawers  j”  met*  tjiang, 

•'  a carpenter;’*  mou  eul,  “ a mufhroom;**  mou  ntt,  44  a 
fort  of  fmall  orange  mou  Jimgt  44  the  planet  Jupi- 
ter ;**  ntc-u  mien,  44  cotton,**  See.  This  word  may  be 
joined  to  feveral  others,  and  has  as  many  different 
digniti cations  as  it  has  different  combinations. 

Thus  the  Chinefe,  by  a different  arrangement  of 
fheir  monofyllables.  can  compofe  a regular  and  ele- 
gant difcoOrfe,  and  communicate  their  ideas  with  ener- 
gy  and  precifion  ; nay  even  with  graccfulnefs  and  pro* 
priety.  In  thefe  qualities  they  are  not  excelled  either 
by  the  Europeans  or  Afiatict,  who  ufe  alphabetical 
letters.  In  fine,  the  Chinefe  fo  naturally  dillinguifh 
the  tones  of  the  fame  monofy  liable,  that  they  com- 
prehend the  fenfe  of  it,  without  making  the  leaft  re- 
flexion on  the  varioua  accents  by  which  it  i*  deter- 
mint'd. 

Confrqacn-  We  mnft  not,  however,  imagine,  as  fome  authors 
ces  of  this  have  related,  that  thofe  people  cant  in  fpcaking,  and 
method  on  make  n fort  of  mufic  which  is  very  di (agreeable  to  the 
yrnnsncia.  , ^efe  different  tones  are  pronounced  fo  curioufly, 
Lon’  that  even  ftrangers  find  it  difficult  to  perceive  their  dif- 
ference even  in  the  province  of  Kiang-nan,  where  the 
accent  is  more  perfeA  than  in  any  other.  The  nature 
of  it  miy  be  conceived  by  the  guttural  pronunciation 
in  the  Spanifh  language,  ani  by  the  different  tones  that 
sue  ufect  in  the  French  and  Italian:  thefc  tones  art 
almoft  impererpti*  le  ; they  h’ve,  however,  different 
meaning*,  a circumtlancc  which  gave  rife  to  the  pro- 
verb, that  the  tone  it  all. 

If  the  fmenef#  and  delicacy  of  their.tones  are  fitch 
as  to  be  fcarce  perceptible  to  a flrangcr,  we  muft  fup- 
pofc  that  they  do  not  rife  high,  but  only  by  fmall  in- 
tervals ; fo  that  the  mufic  of  their  language  muff 
fowe«hat  referable  the  mufic  of  the  birds,  which  is 
within  a fn  all  compafs,  bet  ntvcrthelefs  of  great  va- 
riety of  notes.  limce  It  will  follow,  dm  Grangers 
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will  find  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  lorn  Chinefe 
this  language  ; more  cfpcciaiiy  if  they  hare  not  ■ de- 
lirate  ear  and  a flexible  voice,  and  alfo  much  practice.  * - 

The  gTe.it  difference  then  between  the  Chinefe  and 
Greek  accents  confiffs  in  this,  that  the  Greeks  had 
but  two  accents,  the  grave  and  acute,  diilinguifficd  by 
a large  interval,  and  that  not  very  exactly  marked  : 
for  the  acute,  though  it  never  rifes  above  a fifth  high- 
er than  the  grave,  did  not  always  rife  fo  high,  but 
was  fometimes  pitched  lower  according  to  the  voice 
of  the  fpeaker.  The  Chinefe  muft  have  many  more  ac- 
cents, and  the  intervals  between  them  muff  be  much 
fmalJcr,  and  much  more  carefully  marked;  for  otherwife 
it  would  be  impoffible  to  diftinguifft  them.  At  the  fame 
time,  their  language  mutt  be  much  more  mufiral  than 
the  Greek,  and  perhaps  more  fo  than  any  language 
ought  to  be  ; but  this  becomes  neceffary  for  the  pur- 
poses above-mentioned.  Du  HsUe  is  pofitivc,  that 
net  with  (landing  the  perpetual  variation  of  accents  in 
the  Chinefe  tongue,  and  the  almott  imperceptible  in- 
tervals between  tbefe  tones,  their  enunciation  does  not 
refemble  tinging  : many  people,  however,  who  have 
refided  in  China,  are  equally  pofitivc  that  the  tone 
with  which  they  utter  their  words  does  aXually  re- 
ferable canting  ; and  this,  wheu  we  confider  the  almoft 
imperceptible  intervals  by  which  they  are  perpetually 
railing  and  lowering  the  tone  of  their  voice,  appears  to 
us  highly  probable. 

As  the  people  of  wbofe  language  we  arc  treating  at 
prefent  communicate  a variety  of  different  fignifica- 
tioos  to  their  monofy  liable  words  by  their  different 
accentuation,  fo  they  employ  quantity  (or  the  very 
fame  purpofe.  By  lengthening  or  ihortenmg  the 
vowels  of  their  words,  they  employ  them  to  fignity 
very  different  things.  Tbe  fame  they  perform  by  gi- 
ving their  words  different  afpiratioas,  as  iikewfe  by 
founding  them  with  different  degrees  of  roughnefi  and 
fmoothnefs ; and  even  fometimes  by  the  different  mo- 
tion, pofturc,  or  attitude,  with  which  tbeir  enuncia- 
tion is  accompanied.  By  thefe  methods  of  diversify- 
ing tbeir  monofyllables  (fays  Du  Halde),  they  make 
330  of  them  ftrve  all  tbe  purpofes  of  language,  and 
thefe  too  not  much  varied  in  their  termination  ; fioce 
all  the  words  in  that  language  cither  terminate  with  a 
vowel  or  with  the  consonant  n,  fometimes  with  the 
confonant  g annexed. 

From  this  account,  we  think  it  is  evident  that  tbe 
Chinefe,  by  a wonderful  exertion  of  ingenuity,  do, 
by  different  tones  and  prnfodical  modifications  by 
means  of  a very  inconfidrrsblc  number  of  words,  all  in- 
variable radicals,  actually  perform  all  that  tbe  moft 
poll  lb td  nations  have  been  able  to  atchievc  by  their 
compound*,  derivative*.  See.  divertified  by  dcclcufions, 
conjugations,  and  flexions  of  every  kind  ; circuoa- 
ftances  which,  in  our  opinion,  reflect  the  grealeft  ho- 
nour on  their  inventive  power*.  f 

With  refpcX  to  the  grammar  of  this  language,  UGrammir 
it  admits  of  no  flexions,  all  their  words  being  'indcu  li-^f  the  Chi* 
cable,  their  cafes  and  trafes  are  all  forced  by  parti. n<^e* 
t let.  They  have  no  idea  of  gender*  ; and  even  the 
diftinXion  of  numbers,  which  in  almott  all  other  lan- 
guages, even  the  rooft  unimproved,  is  marked  by  a 
particular  wool,  is  in  the  Chiqefe  only  indicated  by  a 
particle.  They  have  only  tbe  three  Ample  tenfes, 
natfuJ;  , the  paft,  prefeut,  and  future;  and  for  want  of 
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different  terminations  the  fame  word  (land*  either  for 
the  verb  or  the  verbal  fubftjntivc,  the  adje&ive  or  the 
fnbftnntive  derived  from  it,  according  to  its  pofition  in 
the  fentenre. 

The  Chinefe  language  being  comp -'fed  of  monofyl- 
Jablev.  ?*nd  thefe  indeclinable,  can  fcarce.be  reduced  to 
grammatical  rules : we  (hall,  however,  attempt  to  lay 
before  our  readers  as  much  of  the  texture  of  that  fin- 
pttlar  dialefl  a*  may  enable  them  to  form  fi'ire  vague 
idea  of  its  genius  and  confutation.  We  fhall  begin 
with  the  1-ttcrs,  and  proceed  regularly  to  the  remain* 
inf  parts  as  they  naturally  fucceed  each  other. 

The  art  of  joining  the  Chinefe  monofvllafelea  toge- 
uLriden  ^ **  extremely  difficult,  and  require#  a very  long  and 
laborious  courfe  of  ftudy.  As  they  have  only  figures 
by  which  they  can  exprefs  their  thoughts,  and  have  no 
accent*  in  writing  to  vary  the  pronunciation,  they  are 
obliged  to  employ  a»  many  different  figures  or  charac- 
ter* as  there  are  different  tones,  which  give  fo  many 
different  figr.tfi  cat  ions  to  the  fjme  word.  Betides,  fome 
Angle  character#  fitrniiy  two  or  three  words,  and  fome- 
times  even  a whole  period.  For  example,  to  write 
thefe  words,  good  swrrew,  Sir,  in  Head  of  joining  the 
chiara&erf  which  fignify  good  ami  morrow  with  that 
ofArr*  » different  rharedter  muff  be  tried#  and  this  cha- 
rt A rr  alone  cxprvfTet  theft  three  wo'ds.  This  cir- 
curnffanoe  greatly  contributes  to  multiply  the  Chinefe 
cima&eta. 

This  method  of  joining  the  mnnofylhble*  i*  indeed 
fufficieut  for  writing  fo  as  to  be  anderftood  ; but  it  is 
deemed  trifling,  and  is  nfnl  only  by  the  vulgar.  The 
ftyle  that  is  employed,  in  order  to  fliine  in  competi- 
tion, is  quite  different  from  that  which  is  ufed  in  con- 
vrrfation,  though  the  words  aie  in  reality  the  fame. 
In  writings  of  th^t  fpreies,  a man  of  letters  mull  ufc 
mofe  elegant  phrafes,  more  (ptcy  expreffios*,  and  the 
whole  rouft  lie  dignified  with  trope*  and  figure#  which 
are  not  in  general  ule,  but  in  a peculiar  manner  adapt- 
ed to  the  nature  of  the  fubjeCt  in  qneftinn.  Tbe  cha- 
n€trr*  of  Cochin  china,  of  Tong-king,  of  Jap-’ n,  are 
the  fame  with  thoie  of  the  Chincie,  and  fignifv  the 
ferae  thin ps  t though,  in  fpeaking,  thefe  nations  do  rot 
expreft  thctnfclves  in  the  fame  manner:  of  ennfe- 
quencc  the  language  of  conversion  is  very  different, 
and  they  arc  not  able  to  under# and  each  other;  while, 
at  the  fame  rime,  they  nrderffand  each  other's  written 
hnguape,  and  ufe  all  their  books  in  common. 

The  learned  mnft  not  only  be  acquainted  with  the 
characters  that  are  employed  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life,  l ot  muff  alfo  underlland  their  vnnous  rom!  ina- 
tions,  and  the  numerous  and  multiform  difpofitioos  and 
arrangements  which  of  feveral  fimple  ftrokca  make  the 
compound  charsdcr*.  'I  l.e  numbet  of  their  charac- 
ters amounts  to  Ho, coo  ; and  the  man  who  knows  the 
greatett  number  of  (hem  is  of  courfe  the  rood  learned. 
From  this  circamdhnce  we  may  conclude,  that  many 
years  mnft  be  employed  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
fncll  i prodigious  number  of  characters,  to  diffinguifh 
them  when  they  are  compounded,  end  to  remember 
their  fbape  and  import.  After  all,  a prrlon  who  un- 
derffands  10,000  characters  may  exprefs  liimfrlf  with 
tolerable  propriety  in  this  language,  and  may  be  able 
to  read  and  underffand  a great. number  of  books.  The 
generality  of  their  learned  men  do  not  underffand  above 
15,000  or  io,coo,  and  few  of  their  dc&ors  have  at- 
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tained  to  the  knowledge  of  above  to, 000.  This  pro- 
diginus  number  of  characters  is  collected  in  their  great 
vocabuhry  called  Hoi  fur.  They  have  radical  letters,  * 
which  fhow  the  origin  of  words,  and  enable  them  to  find 
©ut  thofc  which  are  derived  from  them:  for  inffance,  the 
charters  of  mountains,  of  free*,  mm,  the  earth,  of  a 
horfe,  under  which  muff  be  fought  all  that  belongs  to 
mountains,  trees,  man,  &c.  in  tht*  fcarch  one  muft 
learn  to  diiltnguifh  in  every  word  thofe  ftrokes  or  fi- 
gures which  are  above,  beneath,  on  the  Gics,  or  in- the 
boly  of  the  radical  figure. 

Clemens  Alexandrians  (fee  SeAion  Chaldron,  Ac.) 
inform#  us,  that  the  Egyptians  employed  three  forts 
of  changers:  The  firft  wa*  callrd  the  epjlolory*  which 
was  ufed  in  writing  1-tters  ; the  (econd  was  denomi- 
nated fanrtd , and  peculiar  to  the  facerdotul  order ; the 
laff  birrogtyphtra/,  which  was  appropriated  to  monu- 
mental inkriptions  and  other  public  memorials.  This 
mode  of  reprefentation  was  twofold:  one,  and  the 
moff  fimple,  was  performed  by  defetibing  the  picture 
of  the  objrdfc  which  they  intended  to  rcpiefcnt,  or  at 
lead  one  that  rcfcmbicd  it  pretty  nearly;  as  when  they 
exhibited  the  fun  by  a circle  and  the  moon  by  a cre- 
foent  : the  other  was  properly  fyrobohe ; as  when 
•they  marked  rtrrmty  by  a frrpeut  with  his  tail  in  his 
mouth,  the  air  by  a man  clothed  in  an  a/.urc  robe 
iluddtd  with  liar#,  &c. 

The  Chinefe,  in  ail  probability,  had  the  fame  variety 
of  characters.  In  the  beginning  of  their  monarchy, 
they  communicated  their  ideas  by  drawing  on  paper 
the  images  of  the  objects  they  intended  to  exprefs; 
that  is,  they  drew  the  figure  of  a bird,  a mountain,  a 
tree,  waving  lines,  to  indicate  birds,  mountains,  fo* 
reds,  rivers,  &c. 

There  were,  however,  an  infinite  number  of  ideas  to 
be  communicated,  whole  objects  do  not  fall  under  the 
rognizance  of  the  fcnfe*;  fuch  as  the  foul,  the  thoughts, 
the  paflioM,  beauty,  deformity,  virtues,  vices,  the  ac- 
tions of  men  aud  other  animals,  &c.  Thiy  inconve- 
nience obliged  them  to  alter  their  original  mode  of 
writing,  which  was  too  confined  to  anfwcr  that  pur- 
pole,  an*!  to  introduce  characters  of  a more  fimple  na- 
ture, and  to  invent  others  to  exprefs  thofc  things  which 
are  the  objc&a  of  our  fenfes.  |r 

Thefe  modem  characters  are,  however,  truly  hiero  And  rrti1y 
glyphical,  fincc  they  arc  compofed  of  fimple  letters  ticjorly- 
which  retain  the  figmfication  of  the  primitive  charac*^^** 
ters.  The  original  chart&cr  for  tbe  fun  was  a circle, 
thus  O ; this  they  called  ga  : They  now  reprefeot 
that  luminary  by  the  figure  £3|,  to  which  they  Hill 
give  the  original  name.  But  human  inftitutionr  ha- 
ving annexed  to  thefe  laff  framed  chaia&cr#  the  very 
fame  ideas  indicated  by  the  original  ones,  the  confe- 
qucnce  is,  that  every  Chinefe  letter  is  actually  fignifi- 
cant,  and  that  it  rt  ill  retains  its  figniiicancy,  though 
connected  with  others.  Accordingly  the  word  t!ut% 
which  imports  “ misfortune,  calamity,"  is  compofed 
of  the  letter  mien  " a hook,”  and  the  letter  ho  **  fire;" 
fo  that  the  fymbolical  character  for  misfortune  i#  the 
figure  of  a houfe  on  fire.  The  Chinefe  character  b, 
then,  are  not  fimple  letters  without  any  figoification, 
like  thofc  of  the  Europeans  and  other  Afiaties ; but 
when  they  are  joined  together,  they  are  fo  many  hie  - 
roglyphics,  which  form  images  and  exprefs  thoughts. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  original  clia rasters  o/jthc  Chi* 
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nefe  were  real  pt&urei  (fee  Se&ion  of  the  Egyptian 
language)  \ the  next  improvement  was  the  fymbolical 
changer;  the  third  and  laft  ftage  is  the  prefcnt  mode, 
in  which  artificial  figns  have  been  fabricated,  in  order 
to  reprefent  fuch  thoughts  or  ideas  as  could  not  be  re- 
presented by  one  or  other  of  the  methods  above  de- 
feribed.  Du  Halde,  Vot  II.  p.  400,  et  fey.  has  fur- 
nifhed  us  with  rules  for  pronouncing  the  Chinefe  vowels 
and  confonants;  a piece  of  information  which,  we 
apprehend,  would  be  of  little  con&qttence  to  our  read- 
ers, and  which  wq  (hall  therefore  paf«  over,  and  pro- 
ceed to  give  a brief  account  of  their  grammar.  As 
the  whole  language  ia  compofed  of  rr.onofyllabbs,  and 
thefe  indeclinable,  ita  grammatical  ftru&ure  mufi  be 
fun  pic  and  obvious : we  fhall  only  mcni.on  what  to  us 
appear*  fingular  and  important. 

In  the  Chinefc  language  there  is  no  diverfity  of  gen- 
ders or  cafei,  and  of  consequence  nodedenfions.  Very 
often  the  noun  is  not  difting*i(hed  from  the  verb; 
and  the  fame  word  which  in  one  fitimion  is  a fubflan- 
tive,  in  another  may  become  an  adjeftive,  and  even  a 
verb. 

'JTic  adje&ive  always  goes  before  the  fubftanttve j 
but  if  it  follows  it,  it  becomes  a fubftantive. 

Tlieafci  and  numbers  arc  known  only  by  the  com-  * 
pofition.  The  plural  number  is  dillingnifhed  by  the 
particle  nun,  which  i*  common  to  all  nouns  ; but 
when  the  noun  is  preceded  by  foir.e  word  that  figni- 
fies  number,  the  putide  men  is  not  annexed. 

The  Clu’ncfe  genitive,  both  fingular  and  plural,  when 
it  comes  after  nouns,  is  often  made  by  ii  ; and  there  it 
no  other  cafe  in  that  language.  The  fame  particle  is 
fometimes  placed  after  pronouns,  as  if  they  were  deri- 
vatives. 

The  comparative  degree  is  formed  by  adding  the 
particle  Irng,  which  is  always  (iet  before  the  noun,  and 
fignifies  much.  The  particle  to  is  fometimes  ufed,  which 
likewife  imports  much. 

The  Chjoefe  have  only  three  perfonal  pronouns, 
s ujo  44  ni  " thou/'  nnd  ta  14  be:”  thefe  become  plu- 

ral by  adding  the  fyllablc  men.  They  are  made  pof- 
fefTivc  by  adding  the  fyllablc  ti,  as  w qo  li  “mine,”  mi  ti 

thine,0  /a  ti  44  his.”  The  patronymics  are  form- 
ed by  putting  the  name  o(  the  city,  country,  &c.  after 
the  pronoun  ; chon  is  the  pronoun  relative  who,  what, 
which. 

Chinefe  verbs  have  only  three  tenfes,  the  preter- 
perfefl,  the  prefent,  and  the  future.  When  there  is 
no  particle  added  to  thr  verb,  it  is  the  prefent  : the 
preterperfeft  is  msde  by  adding  the  particle  lea o : 
to  didinguifh  the  future  tenfe  they  ufe  the  particle 
ifiang  or  hoti } and  thefe  are  all  the  varieties  incident 
to  their  verbs. 

The  Chinefe  language  his  nd  words  that  arc  pro- 
perly adverbs  j they  only  become  fo  by  cuftom,  or  by 
the  place  they  pofTrJs  in  difeourfe.  They  are  often 
obliged  to  employ  feveral  words  to  cxprrfs  the  adverbs 
of  other  languages:  they  have  cone  that  are  demon- 
Active,  or  proper  for  calling  or  exhorting  } but  in  their 
fir  ad  they  are  o!  liged  to  life  nouns  and  verbs. 

Perhaps  our  leaders  may  wi'h  to  know  the  Chinefe 
numerals ; and  may  imagine  that  they  bear  a refera- 
blance  to  thofe  of  the  European  or  other  Afiatic  dia- 
led. In  this,  however,  they  will  be  difappoiotcd. 
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They'  (land  r.i  follows  : 

Chinefe 

r 

One 

1 ntlifOpc. 

r.*t 

Two 

Son 

Three 

Sad 

Four  T^- 

Ou  * 

Five 

Lou 

Six 

TJ 

Seven 

Pa 

Eight 

Kirou 

Nine 

Che 

Ten 

• 

Che  y 

Eleven 

Eut  che 

Twelve 

San  che 

Thirteen 

Pe 

One  hundred 

Eut  pe 

Two  hundred 

Ttjun 

One  thoufomi 

7‘  cuan 

Ten  thoufaad 

Che  ouan 

Twenty  thoufand 

Eut  cuan 

One  hundred  thoufard 

Che  ouan 

Two  hundred  thoufand 

7"  pe  ouan 

Oue  million. 

There  are  a great  many  particles  proper  to  numbers 
in  the  Chinese  language:  they  are  frequently  *ufed, 
and  in  a way  peculiar  to  it  ; for  every  numeral  has  a 
pirtide  impoiting  the  objed  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Thds  to  is  ufed  tor  man,  and  y to  for  a woman,  ike. 
hoti  is  ufed  for  illuflrioui  men  ; tebe  or  tebi  is  ufed  for 
(hips,  dogs,  hens ; rtey  is  ufed  for  pearls  and  precioua 
things  } pen  is  ufed  for  books  \ trng  is  appropriated  to 
oxen  and  cows ; too  is  ufed  for  letters  and  little  bun- 
dles of  paper  ; 00  is  employed  for  corn  and  pulfe. 

Thofe  diftinftiorn  indicate  a language  manufactured  on 
purpofe  to  he  employed  by  people  who  were  too  high 
and  too  haughty  to  converge  with  the  vulgar.  •* 

The  ftyle  of  the  Chinefe,  in  their  elaborate  coinpo-<;tyie  nf  the 
fitions,  is  myfteriouc,  concife,  and  allegorical,  after  Chinefe 
the  eaftern  manner.  It  is  often  obfesr:  to  thofe  whow,4tcrfc 
do  not  underftsnd  the  language  thoroughly  ; and  it 
requires  a confidcrablc  degree  of  (kill  to  avoid  mi  (lakes 
in  reading  an  author  of  elegance  am)  fablimity.  Their 
writers  eaprefs  a great  deal  in  few  words ; anj  their 
cxprcfiioni  are  lively,  full  of  fpirit,  intermingled  with 
bold  comparifons  and  lofty  metaphors.  They  affeft  to 
infcit  in  their  com  pofition  s many  fentenee*  borrowed 
from  their  five  canonical  books  ; and  aa  they  compare 
their  books  to  pidures,  fo  they  liken  thefe  quotations 
to  the  five  principal  colours  employed  in  painting;  and 
in  this  their  eloquence  chiefly  confiJls. 

They  prefer  a beautiful  charader  to  the  mod  finiih- 
ed  pi&ure  ; and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee 
a fiogle  page  covered  with  old  characters,  if  they  hap- 
pen to  be  fair  and  elegant,  fold  at  a very  high  price. 

They  honour  their  charadcra  in  the  moll  common 
books ; and  when  they  happen  to  light  by  chance  up- 
on a printed  leaf,  they  gat  tier  it  up  with  the  greateft 
care  and  refpeft. 

In  China  there  are  three  varieties  of  language;  that 
of  the  common  people,  that  of  the  people  of  fafhion, 
and  that  employed  in  writing  books.  Though  the 
firft  is  not  fo  elegant  as  either  of  the  other  two,  it  ia 
not  however  inferior  to  oar  European  languages  ; 
though  thofe  who  are  but  fuperfuially  acquainted  with  . 
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dusefc  the  Chinefc  miy,  in  facft,  imagine  it  uncouth  and  bar- 
Ua|»Ct.  barons.  ThU  low  and  rude  language  i*  pronounced 
^ ' and  written  mmy  different  ways,  as  is  generally  the 
cafe  in  other  countries.  * 

But  n more  polilhed,  and  at  the  fame  time  a much 
more  .energetic,  language,  is  employed  in  an  alaiolt  in- 
finite number  ol*  novels  t fomc  perhaps  true,  but  many 
more  the  vehicles  of  tieliou.  Thefe  arc  replete  with 
lively  deferiptions.  charaders  highly  finiihed,  morality, 
variety,  wit,  and  vivacity,  in  fuch  a degree  as  to  equal 
in  purity  and  pol'tenefs  the  moll  celebrate J author*  of 
Europe.  This  was  the  language  of  the  Mandarines  ; 
and  though  exquifitcly  beautiful  in  its  kind,  was  dill 
inferior  to  the  language  of  books.  This  Uft  might  be 
ft y led  the  hyptrfuktime ; and  of  this  there  are  fevcral 
degrees  and  intervals  before  an  author  can  arrive  at 
what  they  call  the  language  of  the  kings.  This  mode 
of  writiog  cannot  be  well  uodcrllood  without  looking 
upon  the  letters;  but  when  underftood,  it  appears  eafy 
and  flowing.  Each  thought  is  generally  expreffed  in 
four  or  fix  characters  : nothing  occurs  that  can  offend 
the  niccfl  ear  ; and  the  variety  of  the  accents  with 
which  it  is  pronounced  produces  a (oft  and  harmonious 
found. 

The* difference  between  the  king  and  their  other 
books  coniitls  in  the  difference  of  the  fubie&s  upon 
which  they  are  written.  Thofc  of  the  former  are 
always  gixnd  and  fublime,  and  of  courfe  the  llyle 
is  noble  and  elevated : thofc  of  the  latter  approach 
nearer  to  the  common  affairs  and  events  of  life,  and 
are  of  confcqucnce  detailed  in  the  Mandarin  tongue. 
In  writing  on  fublime  fubjeds  no  pun&uationa  are 
ufed.  As  tbefe  compolitiona  are  intended  for  the 
learned  only,  the  author  leaves  to  the  reader  to  de- 
termine where  the  fenfe  is  complete  ; and  thofc  who 
are  well  Hulled  in  she  language  readily  finJ  it  out. 

The  copioufnefs  of  the  Chinefc  language  is  in  a 
great  meafure  owing  to  the  multitude  of  itachara&ers. 
It  is  likewife  occafioncd,  in  fume  degree,  by  the  diffe- 
rence of  their  figniln  ation,  as  alfo  by  the  artificial 
method  of  their  conjunclioo,  which  is  performed  molt 
commonly  by  uniting  them  two  and  two,  frequently 
113  three  and  three,  and  fometiracs  four  aod  four. 

JJ**’  Their  hooks  are  very  numerous  and  bulky,  and  of 
^’"^jcourfe  exceedingly  cumbrous.  A dictionary  of  their 
Uky.  language  was  compiled  in  this  century.  It  conlifted  of 
95  large  volumes.  An  appendix  was  annexed  of  25  vo- 
lumes. Their  other  books  are  voluminous  in  propor- 
tion. The  Chinefc,  one  may  fay,  are  a nation  of 
learned  men.  Few  jxroplc  of  rank  neglect  the  belles 
lettfes ; for  iguorance  in  a man  of  any  degree  of 
eminence  is  deemed  an  indelible  ltain  on  bis  charac- 
ter. 

For  their  manner  of  writing,  the  implements  with 
which  they  write,  and  the  materials  upon  which  they 
draw  iheir  characters,  wc  mull  remit  our  Trailers  to 
the  article  Whiting.  It  would,  we  believe,  afford  our 
readers  fome  pleafurc,  could  wc  difeover  and  explain 
the  reafons  which  have  hitherto  prevented  the  Chi* 
ocfefrom  adopting  the  letters  employed  from  time  im- 
memorial by  the  other  nations  of  Europe  and  Alia. 

The  Chiuefe  have  ever  looked  upon  thcmfelvcs  as 
greatly  fuperior  to  the  tell  of  mankind.  In  ancient 
times  they  entertained  fuch  contemptible  notions  of 
■foreigners,  that  they  (corned  to  have  any  further  com- 
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merer  with  them  than  to  receive  their  horatre.  They  fte^ 
were  indeed,  at  a very  early  period,  highly  revered  Lta£"A"' 
by  the  Indians,  PeiGxns,  and  Tartars.  In  confc-  ~';t  " 

?uencc  of  this  veneration,  they  looked  upon  them-oba*!** 

'•  .*  as  the  favourites  of  heaven.  They  inuginedto  their  im- 
they  wtr:  diluted  in  the  middle  of  the  earth,  in  provemu.c 
• kind  of  paradife,  in  order  to  give  laws  to  the  reil  of“J] 
mankind.  Ocher  men  they  looked  upon  with  con-  tUrC. 
tempt  and  difdain,  md  deemed  them  deformed  in  body 
■and  dcfe&ivc  in  mind,  caft  out  into  the  remote  cor- 
nets of  the  world  as  the  drolj  an  l refufe  of  nature. 

They  loaded  that  thcmfelvcs  only  had  received  Iron 
God  rational  fouls  and  beautiful  bodies,  in  order  to 
qualify  them  for  being  foveriigns  of  the  foecics. 

Such  are  the  fcnii.nents  of  the  Cbiuele ; and  with 
fuch  fcnlimcnts  it  is  by  no  means  fur  puling  that  their 
improvements  in  language,  in  writing , and  other  appen- 
dages of  the  belles  lettres,  have  net  been  proportioned 
to  their  progrefs  in  mechanics.  When  pe  ople  are  once 
fully  perfuaded  that  they  have  alrcaly  irrived  at  the 
fummit  of  pcrfc&ioa,  it  is  natural  for  them  to  lie  down 
contented,  and  folacc  thcmfelvcs  with  the  idea  of  their 
own  fuperior  attainments.  The  Chinefc  had  caily  eu- 
tertuiued  an  exalted  opinion  of  their  own  fuperiority 
to  the  reft  of  mankind  ; and  therefore  imagined  that 
they  had  already  carried  their  inventions  to  the  nc plvt 
ultra  of  pcrfc&ion  ; ihc  confequence  was,  tlut  they 
could  make  no  exertions  to  carry  them  higher. 

The  Chinefc,  for  the  fpacc  of  3000  years,  had  al- 
moft  no  intercourfe  with  the  reft  of  mankind.  This 
was  the  confcqutnce  of  their  inhibited  fu union. — 

They,  of  courfe,  compared  themfelves  with  th-mfelves  ; 
and  finding  that  they  excelled  all  their  barbarian  neigh- 
bours, they  readily  entertained  an  opinion  that  they 
excelled  all  the  reft  of  mankind  in  an  equal  propor- 
tion. This  conceit  at  once  ftiflei  the  emotions  of 
ambition,  and  deprived  them  of  all  opportunities  of 
learning  whit  was  going  forward  in  other  parts  of  the 

World. 

They  defplfccl  every  other  nation.  People  arc  little 
difpofed  to  imitate  thofc  whom  they  defpife;  and 
this  pci  hips  may  be  one  rcafon  why  they  arc  at 
this  day  fo  averfe  from  adopting  the  European  inven- 
tions. 

A fuperftitiouj  attachment  to  the  cuftoms  of  the 
ancients,  is  the  general  chamber  of  the  Afiatic  nations. 

This  is  evidently  a JtinJ  of  diacritical  feature  among 
the  Chinefc.  The  inftitutions  of  Fold  are  looked  up 
to  among  there  with  equal  veneration  as  thofe  of 
Thotb  were  among  the  Egyptians.  Among  the  Ut- 
ter, there  was  a law  whigh  maJe  it  capital  to  intro- 
duce any  innovation  into  the  muiic,  painting,  or  Ac- 
tuary art,  militated  hy  that  legilhtor.  Wc  hear  of 
no  fuch  law  among  the  former  ; but  cuftom  cftablilh- 
cd,  and  that  invariably,  for  a fpacc  of  3000  years, 
night  operate  as  forcibly  among  them  as  a poficivc 
law  did  among  the  people  firft  mentioned.  An  at- 
tachment to  ancient  cuftoms  is  often  more  powerful 
and  more  coercive  than  any  law  that  can  be  promul- 
gated and  enforced  by  mere  human  authority.  Thefe 
reafons,  wc  think,  may  b$  affigoed  as  the  impediments 
to  the  progrefs  of  the  Chinefc  in  the  belles  lectrcs, 
and  perhaps  in  ihe  cultivation  of  the  other  faiences. 

Though  the  language  of  the  Chinefc  is  confeffcdly 
different  from  all  the  other  known  languages  in  its 
3X9  cba. 
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CWrrfe  charafier  and  conftruction,  it  contains,  however,  a 
l^i  ^uagc.  griat  number  of  word*  evidently  of  the  fame  origin 
with  thofe  which  occur  in  other  dialects,  ufed  by  peo- 
pic  who,  according  to  the  natural  courfc  of  thin**, 
could  never  have  been  connected  with  chat  rem  «ie 
country.  A few  of  thofe  we  (hall  produce  before  we 
conclude  this  feftion.  We  fhall  begin  with  the  im- 
port of  the  name  China. 

China,  or,  a*  the  orientals  write  it.  Sin,  is  peihap* 
the  Latin  finus,  “ the  boforo,  the  heart,  the  middle.” 
'I he  Chinefe  aflually  imagine  that  their  country  is 
fituated  in  the  very  middle  of  the  earth,  and  of  con* 
feqtience  call  it  Cham,  “ the  middle,  the  heart  a de- 
nomination which  exactly  fait*  their  opinion. 

Tv,  in  Chinefe,  intimates  every  thing  that  falls 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  fenl'es,  every  thing  that 
iirikes  the  tight ; in  Latin,  tutor. 

Ta,  a table,  a plank,  a figure  that  renders  every 
thing  fentible  : 2.  To  fee,  to  look  upon,  to  appear  ; 
Creek  *«*  whence  »•***,  Undo. 

Tve , to  examine  attentively,  to  infprdt  carefully. 
Tui,  the  moil  apparent,  chief,  principal,  tirit  ; 2. 
Lightning,  thunder. 

Tea,  a lign  by  which  to  know  one,  letter  of  ac- 
knowledgment. All  thefe  ideas  are  contained  in  the 
Hebrew  v*,  tbu,fgnum,  which  we  believe  has  produced 
the  Egyptian  tbcutb , the  god  or  godlike  man  who  in- 
vented letters,  geometry,  mufic,  attionomy,  ficc. 

Tot,  a dye,  a theatre;  Greek  of  old  **•*-».  then 
« to  fee,  to  look.” 

Tam,  Latin  tantum , 44  ti>  much.1* 


Tan,  land,  country,  region,  a fylUblc  annexed  to 
the  end  of  a great  number  of  words.  Aqut  tan,  Aqui- 
tar, in,  “ a land  of  water;”  Mauri  tan , Mauritania,  “ the 
land  of  the  Moors.”  The  orientals  prefix  s,  whence 
Farfi  Jian,  Farfiflan , 41  the  land  or  country  of  the  Ter- 
tians;” Chuji  jljn , Chufjlan,  •*  the  country  of  Chuz;” 
Turqut Jian , Turquejlan , u the  land  of  the  Turks.” 

Ti.  a chief,  an  emperor,  a title  of  dignity ; whence 
the  Greek  44  to  honour ;”  hence,  too,  the  word  di, 
” bright,  glorious;”  wheni-c  Aic  “ Jupiter,  44  “ di- 

vine the  Latin  Uiut,  now  D<ut+**  God”,  and  Di- 
vuj,  with  the  digamma  /Eoficum  infer  ted  ; the  Cel- 
tic Dhia,  &e.  It  tignifictl  originally  44  bright,  glo- 
rious,” and  w»b  an  epithet  of  the  Sun. 

Turn,  Latin  turn  to,  *•  to  fwclL44 
Liven , 44  to  love  Hebrew  ah,  leh,  44  the  heart 
Latin,  hlft.  This  word  pervades  all  the  didetis  of 
the  Gothic  tongue,  dill  retaining  either  the  fame  or  a 
nearly  analogous  tignibcation. 

Li,  44  letters  ;”  Latin,  lino, 44  to  daub,”  as  the  Chi- 
nefc  actually  do  in  forming  their  letters. 

Lo,  44  to  contain,  that  which  contains Celtic, 
log;  French,  loge,  logit,  loger. 

Lim,  44  a rule;*’  hence  Latin,  Tinea,  44  a line.” 

Su,  44  with  Greek,  *v*,  44  with;”  Celtic,  eyn,  cyn r; 
whence  Latin,  cum,  con , &c. 

X'ttn , 44  very  high,  elevated,  facred,  pcrfcfl  La- 
tin, cximius. 

Sin,  44  the  heart Perfian,  Sin,  44  the  heart.” 

Sim,  44  chief,  tirft Celtic,  can,  cean , fan,  44  the 
head  ;”  metaphorically,  the  chief,  the  tirft,  the  prin- 
cipal ; Thibet,  "fen,  or  ken,  44  great,  derated  A- 
rabic t fame,  14  to  be  elevated  or  railed.” 
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Sim , or  Sing,  44  a continuation,  a ftar,  an  element;”  Greek 
Hebrew, Jh/tHt  ; Greek,  raum  ; Latin ,Jignrtm. 

Sie,  4‘a  man  of  Icarniy  Goth.  Sax.  Engl.  41  fee;  "* 

to  fee,  feer.” 

Cent,  44  a prieft  Hebr.  eohen ; Syr.  con  ; Egypt. 
can,  run. 

Qtnn,  44  a king ; Celtic,  ten , tend,  44  head,  chief 
Gothic,  koanig;  Germ.  Fiem.  Eng.  king , alfo  quern. 

Hu,  “a  door;”  Goth.  Germ.  Engl  hut,  hauftn , 
bottfe, 

Min,  44  a river Welch,  men,  44  the  water  of  a ri- 
ver Latin,  mono,  44  to  How, 44  and  perhaps  amoenut, 

44  pleafant.” 

Hen,  44  hatred;44  Greek,  *»»»c  44  cruel,  horrible,  odi- 
ous.’4 

Arum,  44  a dog ;”  Greek  id. 

Fen,  44  beauty;44  Latin,  Ftnut , venvflu;  Iceland. 

Swed.  nuen,  44  pleafant Scotch,  nuinfome. 

Han,  44  the  foul,  breath  j”  Greek,  ; Latin, 
anima , animus. 

To  thefe  inftances  of  the  analogy  between  the  Chi- 
nefe language  and  thofe  of  the  oilier  people  of  Alia 
and  Europe  many  more  might  be  added  ; but  the 
preceding,  it  is  hoped,  will  ferve  as  a fpecitnen,  which 
is  all  that  can  be  expette i from  an  inquiry  of  the  na-' 
ture  of  the  prefent. 

Sect,  VII.  Of  the  Greek  Language. 

Bsfobk  we  enter  upon  the  contidermtion  of  the  rf-orijbuf 
fential  and  conftituent  parts  of  this  noble  language,  theCre«J3* 
we  mull  beg  leave  to  fettle  a few  preliminaries,  which, 
wc  truft,  will  ferve  to  throw  fomc  light  upon  many 
points  which  may  come  under  contideration  in  the 
courfe  of  the  following  difquitition. 

The  Greeks,  according  to  the  moil  authentic  ac- 
counts, were  defeended  of  Javan  or  Jon,  the  fourth 
fon  of  Japhct,  the  ddett  fon  of  the  patriarch  Noah. 

The  Scriptures  of  old,  and  all  the  orientals  to  this 
day,  call  the  Greeks  Jonim,  or  Jattnam,  or  ^famenoth. 

We  hive  already  obferved,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ar- 
ticle concerning  the  Hebrew  language,  that  only  a 
few  of  the  defendants  of  Ham,  and  the  moft  profli- 
gate of  the  pofterity  of  Shem  and  Japhet,  were  con- 
cerned in  building  the  tower  of  Babel.  Wc  Dull  not 
now  refumc  the  arguments  then  collected  in  fupport  of 
that  potition  ; but  proceed  to  inveftigate  the  charac- 
ter of  that  branch  of  the  potter  ity  of  Javan  which  in- 
habited Greece  and  the  neighbouring  regions. 

At  what  period  the  colonifts  ainved  in  thefe  prrts 
cannot  be  certainly  determined  ; nor  is  it  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  queftion  before  us.  That  they  car- 
ried along  with  them  into  their  new  fettlemeots  the 
language  of  Noah  and  his  family,  is,  we  think,  a point 
that  cannot  be  controverted.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  Hcbrtw,  or  at  leaft  one  or  other  of 
its  lifter  dialers,  was  the  primaeval  language  of  man- 
kind. The  Hebrew,  then,  or  one  of  its  cognate 
branches,  was  the  original  diale&  of  the  Jonim  or 
Greeks. 

Be  that  aB  it  may,  before  thefe  people  make  tbeir 
appearance  in  profane  billory,  their  language  deviate* 
very  widely  from  this  original  archetype.  By  what 
means,  at  what  period,  and  in  what  Length  of  time 
7 - tint 
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Greek  this  change  wan  introduced,  is,  we  heliere,  a matter 
not  eaf y to  be  elucidated.  That  it  wu  protrreifive,  ia 
w’>  ''  abundantly  certain  both  from  the  rules  of  analogy  and 
reafon. 

The  colonies,  which  traverfed  a forge  trad  of  coun- 
try before  they  arrived  at  their  deftioed  fetclemeuts, 
wiufl  have  ftruggled  with  number  Ich  difficulties  in  the 
courfe  of  their  peregrinations.  The  earth,  during  the 
periods  which  immediately  f’jcceeded  the  univerfal  de- 
luge. mull  have  been  covered  with  forefts,  interfered 
with  fwamps,  lakes,  rivers,  and  numterlcfa  other  im- 
pediments. Aa  the  neceftaries,  and  a few  of  the  con- 
veniences of  life*  will  always  engrofs  the  firft  cares  of 
mankind,  the  procuring  of  thefc  comforts  will,  of 
oeceffity,  exclude  all  concern  about  arts  and  ft  iencca 
which  arc.  uoconne&ed  with  thefe  purfuits.  Hence 
we  think  it  probable,  that  moll  of  thole  coloniea 
which  migrated  to  a very  great  diftance  front  the 
plains  of  Shinar,  which  wc  believe  to  have  been  the 
original  feat  of  mankind,  in  a great  meafure  neglected 
the  practice  of  the  polite  but  unneccflary  modes  of  ci- 
vilization which  their  anceflora  were  acquainted  with, 
and  pradifcd  before  the  era  of  their  migration.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  thofe  nations  which  continued  to  rcftde 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  centre  of  civilization, 
always  appear. in  a cultivated  Hate ; while,  »t  the  fame 
li1  time, the colonifts who  removed  to  a conliderable  dillance 

k appear  to  have  funk  into  barbarifm,  at  a period  more 

5 early  than  the  annals  of  profane  hiftory  can  reach. — 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  fituation  of  the  primary 
inhabitants  of  Greece.  Their  own  hiftorians,  the 
moft  partial  to  their  own  countrymen  that  can  well 
be  imagined,  exhibit  a very  unpromifing  picture  of  their 
earlicfl  progenitors.  D odorua  Siculus,  in  delineating 
the  chara&er  of  the  original  men,  we  believe  (ketch* 
es  his  draught  from  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Greece  j. 
He  reprefenta  them  aa  abfolute  (avages,  going  out 
in  ftuali  parties  to  make  war  upon  the  wild  beaft*  of  the 
field,  which  (according  to  him)  kept  them  in  conti- 
nual alarm.  “ Ncceflity  obliged  them  to  band  toge- 
ther for  their  mutual  fecurity  ; they  had  not  fazacity 
enough  to  dillwguifti  between  the  wholcfome  and  poi- 
ionous  vegetables ; nor  had  they  ikill  enough  to  Uy 
up  and  preftrve  the  fruits  of  autumn  for  thetr  fubfill- 
cace  during  the  winter.’*  The  fchoiiaft  on  Pindar 
deferibes  the  fituatioo  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pelopon* 
nefue  iu  the  following  manner  [|.  “ Now  fome  have 

affirmed  that  the  nymphs,  who  officiated  in  perform- 
ing the  fa c red  rites,  were  called  Melijfa.  Of  thefe 
Mnafraa  of  Patara  gives  the  following  account.  They 
prevailed  upon  men  to  relinquifb  the  abominable  prac- 
tice of  eating  raw  tlefh  torn  from  living  animals,  and 
perfuaded  them  to  ufe  tfte  fruits  of  trees  for  food.— 
Melifia,  one  of  them,  having  difeovered  bee- hives,  ate 
wcki  the  honeycombs,  mingled  the  honey  with  water 
Wood.  * ^or  drink,  and  taught  the  other  nympbs  to  ufe  the 
fame  beverage.  She  called  bees  Mtftffi r,  from 

her  own  name,  and  bellowed  much  care  on  the  ma- 
nagement of  them. 

“ Thefe  things  (faya  he)  happened  in  Pcloponne- 
fu»;  nor  is  the  temple  of  Ceres  honoured  without 
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nymphs,  becaufe  they  full  pointed  out  the  mode  of  Orvek 
living  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  barbarous  practice  of  feeding  on  human  flelh-  The 
fame  ladies,  too,  from  a fenfc  of  decency,  invented  gar- 
ments made  of  the  bark  of  trees.” 

llecatzus  the  Miletian,  treating  of  the  Pelopon- 
nrfiant,  affirms  •,  “ thit  before  the  arrival  of  the  • 

Hellenes,  a race  of  barbarians  inhabited  that  region  ?• 
and  that  nlmoil  all  Greece  was.  in  ancient  times,  in- 
habited by  barbarians  f.  In  the  earlieft  times  (fays  f U»  fib*  t* 
Paufanias)  (o)  barbarians  inhabited  mod  part  of  the 
country  called  Hellas'*  The  original  Greeks,  if  we 
may  believe  sn  author  of  deep  refearch  awl  ftiperior 
ingenuity  i,  were  Grangers  to. all  the  moft  ufcful  inven- f PH;  ATsI.- 
tions  of  life.  Even  the  ufe  of  fire  was  unknown  till  it  waa 
found  out  and  communicated  by  Prometheus, .who  is 
thought  to  have  been  one  of  the  firft  civilizers  of  man- 
kind Hence  iEfchylus  l|,  introduces  Prometheus  { Pmmeti. 
commemorating  the  benefits  which  he  had  conferred  veil*  44 *• 
upon  minkfnd  by  his  inventions,  in  a ftrain  that  iu* 
dicatci  the  uncultivated  ftatc  of  the  world  prior  to. the 
age  in  which  he  flouriftied.  For  the  rnteru.m;dfe>f 
our  readers,  we  fhatl  tranihtc  aa  much  of  that  pillage 
as  fuits  our  prefcnc  purpofe. 

■ **  Of  the  human  race 
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Now  heir  the  tale,  how  foolifti  erft  they  were  : 

I taught  them  thought  and  eitre-fe  of  reafon  ; 

If  aught  they  faw  before,  they  fiw  in  vain. 

Hearing,  they  heard  not ; all  was  ihapelefs  dreams 
Fur  a long  fptce  of  time,  at  random  mixt 
In  wild  confufion  : fot  they  neither  knew 
Tilc-eovcr’d  houfes  ftan-ling  in  the  fun, 

Nor  timber  work  ; but,  like  the  e-rth-bred  ant. 

They  lodg’d  in  funlcfs  caves  dug  under  ground : 

No  certain  fign  had  they  of  winter  cold. 

Nor  of  the  flow’ry  fpring,  or  furomerftore, 

But  blindly  manag’d  alt } till  I them  taught 
What  time  the  ftara  appear,  what  time  they  fa, 

Hard  to  be  fcan’d  : then  arithmetic  rare, 

That  queen  of  arcs,  by  dint  of  patient  thought 
Dcfcry’d,  I taught  them  ; and  how  vocal  founds 
From  letters  join’d  arofe.” 

This  charader,  though  applied  to  mankind  in  gene- 
ral, was  in  reahty  th  it  of  the  moft  ancient  Greeks. 

Thefe  forbidding  features  had  been  tnnfmitted  to  the 
poet  by  tradition  an  thofe  of  his  anceftors ; he  was  a 
Greek,  and  of  confequencc  imputes  them  to  all  man- 
kin  i without  diilindion.  • ( 

Phoroneus,  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Inachus  $,  i»^  pUtfm 
faid  to  have  civilized  the  Argives,  and  to  have  taught 
them  the  ufe  of  Tome  new  inventions.  This  circum- 
ftaoce  railed  his  character  fo  high  among  the  fa vage 
aborigines  of  the  country,  that  fuccceding  ages  ^ Pouf* *. 
deemed  him  the  firft  of  men.  Pelafgus  obtained  the  lib.  S.  c x* 
like  charader,  becaufc  he  taught  the  Arcadians  to 
live  upon  the  fruit  of  the  fagus,  to  build  fheds  to  (bel- 
ter them  from  the  cold,  and  to  make  garments  of  the 
(kins  of  fwine. 

But  whit  clearly  demonftrates  the  unpoliihcd  cha- 
rader of  the  moft  ancient  Greeks  is,  the  extrava- 
gant 


(o)  The  Greeks  borrowed  this  contemptuous  epithet  from  the  Egyptians.  Sec  Herod*  L ii.  cap.  158. 
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Gink  g^nt  honoun  lavifhed  bjr  them  upon  the  inventors 
, ■inj.'.y/c.  Gj-  yft/nJ  ingenious  aid.  Moll  of  thefc  were 
advanced  to  divine  honours,  and  became  the  object  of 
religious  worfbip  to  fucceeding  generations.  The 
family  of  the  Titans  afford  a moll  finking  inlkance  of 
this  fpreies  of  adulation.  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mari,  A* 
polio,  Venus,  Diana,  &c.  were  fprung  of  this  family. 
By  the  ufcful  inventions  which  thefc  perfouages  com* 
rounicued  to  the  uncultivated  rations  of  Greece, 
they  obtained  fuch  lading  and  fuch  extravagant  ho- 
nours, that  they  juillcd  out  the  fi.iereal  divinities  of 
the  courtry,  eftd  poiTiff'ed  their  high  rank  as  long  as 
Paganiftn  prevailed  in  thofc  regions.  -To  thefc  tefti- 
monies  of  the  favagif  a of  the  original  Greeks,  others 
almoll  without  number  might  be  added ; but  thofe 
adduced  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  inquiry  will,  wc 
hope,  fatisfy  every  candid  reader  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
pofitisn  advanced. 

A.  new  co*  While  matters  were  in  this  iituation  with  tcfpc£k  to 
l<<i.y  ar*  the  primitive  Jonim  or  Greeks,  a new  colony  arrived 

rive*  in  in  thofe  parts,  which  in  a few  years  confidcrably 

k ^ r'jZf  fBPP* ^ l^c  ^*':e  a^a‘rI*  I be  people  who  com- 
■ ‘ pole W this  colony  were  called  Pef/t/gi;  concerning 
whole  origin,  country,  character,  and  adventures,  much 
haa  been  written,  and  many  different  opinions  exhi- 
bited by  the  learned.  It  is  not  our  province  to  enter 
into  a detail  of  their  arguments  and  fyllems  ; we  fhall 
only  inform  our  readers,  that  the  general  opinion  it, 
that  they  were  natives  either  of  Egypt  or  Phoenicia. 
We  hive  feen  ?.  diffrrtation  in  manufeript  upon  this 
fubjeA,  from  which  wc  are  allowed  to  extract  the  fol- 
lowing paiticubrs. 

The  author,  wc  thiuk,  haa  proved  by  very  plaulible 
arguments,  that  thefe  people  could  not  be  deferndaats 
of  the  Egyptians  nor  Phoenicians..  He  maintains, 
that  the  Pelafgi  were  a great  and  numerous  tribe;  that 
they  overfpresd  all  the  coafl  of  Aha  Minor  from 
Mount  Mycsle  to  Troas  ; that  they  were  mailers  at 
one  lime  of  all  the  Afiatic  and  Grecian  iflands-;  that 
they  over  ran  Greece  and  many  of  the  neighbouring 

countries  s and  all  this  in  left  than  half  a century 

Thefe  fails  he  feems  to  have  proved  from  Homer,  He- 
rodotus, Diodorus  Siculus,  Paufanias,  and  other  Greek 
author*  of  approved  authenticity.  He  ihowi,  that 
they  were  a civilized  generation  ; that  they  were  well 
acquainted  with  military  affairs,  Icgiilation,  agricul- 
ture, navigation,  architecture,  letters,  6cc.  He  infills, 
that  Phccnicia  could  not  at  any  given  peTiodhavc  fur- 
nifliei  fuch  a numerous  body  of  emigrants,  even  fup- 
pofiug  the  whole  nation  had  emigrated,  and  left  their 
native  country  a defert.  He  believes  that  this  event 
took  place  before  the  invation  of  Cinaan  by  the  Ifra- 
elites;  that  confequcntly  the  Pelafgic  migration  was 
not  occatinncd  by  that  cataflrophe.  He  has  Ihown, 
we  think  by  very  probable  arguments,  that  the  E- 
gyptims  in  the  carliril  ages  were  averie  to  foreign 
expediiions,  cfpecially  by  Sc*  t becaufe  that  people 
hated  this  elemrnt,  and  be  lido  could  be  under  no 
temptation  to  emigrate  : add  to  this,  they  were  accu- 
ffomed  to  live  on  fmsll  matters,  and  their  country  was 
exceedingly  fertile  and  eafily  cultivated.  It  appears 
(fays  he)  from  Herodotus,  that  the  Pelafgi  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  religion  of  the  Zabians,  which 
could  not  have  been  the  cafe  had  they  emigrated  from 
cither  of  thefc  countries.  He  makes  it  appear,  at 
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lead  to  our  fatisfa&ion,  that  Herodotus  is  miftakea  Greek 
when  he  fuppofes  that  the  deities  of  Greece  were  dc- 
rived  from  Egypt.  He  demonllrates,  that  the  names  * J 
of  the  greatcil  part  of  thofe  deities  are  of  Plurnician 
extraAion  ; an  1 this  opinion  he  ellabliihes  by  a very 
plaulible  etymological  dcdu&ion.  He  afferts,  that  had 
the  Pclafgi  been  natives  of  either  of  the  countries 
above-mentioned,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe  them 
ignorant  of  the  names  and  religious  rites  of  their  re- 
fpe&ivc  nations.  He  finds,  that  the  Egyptian  and 
Pheeuician  colonies,  which  afterwards  fettled  in  Greece, 
wetc  enemies  to  the  Pelafgi,  and  .either  fubdued  or 
expelled  them  the  country,  which,  he  imagines,  could 
fcarce  have  been  the  cafe  had  both  parties  fprung 
from  the  fame  anccllors.  After  fettling  thefe  points, 
be  concludes,  that  the  people  in  queilion  were  the 
progeny  of  the  Arabian  fhepherds,  who,  at  a very 
early  period,  invaded  and  fubdued  both  the  Lower 
and  Upper  Egypt.  After  poiTcffing  that  country 
about  a century  and  a half,  they  were  conquered  by  A- 
mrnaphis  king  of  the  Upper  Egypt,  who  drove  them  # 
out  of  the  country.  Upon  this  the  fugitives  retired 
to  Pale&ine,  where  Manctho  the  Egyptian  billoriaa 
lofes  fight  of  them,  and  cither  through  malice  or  igw 
noraoce  confounds  them  with  the  ifraclites.  This 
writer  fuppofes  that  thofe  fugitives  gradually  direc- 
ted their  courfe  for  the  weft  and  north- weft  coafts  of 
Alia  Minor,  whence  they  conveyed  tbemtidvea  over 
to  Greece. 

Such  are  the  arguments  by  which  the  author  of 
the  differtalioo  above-mentioned  fuoports  his  hypothe- 
tic It  is,  for  aught  we  know,  altogether  new,  and  to 
we  it  appears  by  no  means  improbable.  If  our  curi- 
ous  readers  fhould  wtfh  to  k.-.ow  more  of  this  fubjefl, 
they  may  confult  Gebcliu’s  preliminary  Difcourfe  to 
his  Greek  Dictionary,  Lord  Monboddo's  Inquiry  into 
the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language,  vol.  i.  towards 
the  end,  and  Mr  Bryant’s  Aualyfu  of  Ancient  My- 
thology, pqff. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  Pelafgi  were  the  tirft  people  who  in  fome  de- 
gree civilized  the  lavages  of  ancient  Greece,  it  is 
not  our  butinefs  at  prefent  to  enumerate  the  many 
ufcful  inventions  which  they  communicated  to  the 
Greeks,  at  that  time  worfe  than  barbarians.  We  deem 
k,  however,  absolutely  neccfEsry  as  ao  introduction  to  t *3® 
our  fubjed,  to  hazard  a few  conjectures  on  the  Ian- 
guage  and  letters  of  thofe  adventurers;  a point  ftridly  teT, 
connc&cd  with  the  fubjed  fooa  to  fall  under  confi-  (hat  couc- 
deratiou.  try. 

Whether  we  fuppofe  the  Pelafgi  to  have  been  the 
offspring  of  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  or  Arabian 
fhepherds,  it  will  make  little  difference  as  to  their  lan- 
guage ; every  man  ot  learning  and  rcfearch  is  convin- 
ced that  thofe  three  nations,  efpecially  at  that  early 
period,  fpoke  a dialed  of  the  Hebrew.  The  Pelafgi, 
then,  mull  have  fpoken  a dialed  of  that  language  when 
they  arrived  in  Greece.  Perhaps  it  might  have  un-  - 
dergone  feveral  changes,  and  acquired  fome  new  mo- 
difications, during  fo  many  years  as  had  pfffcd  Once 
they  began  to  be  a frparate  nation,  and  in  the  courfe 
of  fo  many  peiegrinations.  Some  monuments  of  theirs 
ft  ill  extant  prove  this  fad  beyond  all  contradiction. 

As  thefe  people  incorporated  with  the  aborogincs  of 
Greece,  the  remains  of  the  original  language  of  man- 
kind. 
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Gmk  kind,  or  at  lead  fo  touch  of  it  **  had  been  retained  of  them,  ranged  them  with  their  own,  and  in  this 
by  them,  gradually  coalefced  with  that  of  the  new  manner  continued  to  ufe  them  afterwards.”  If,  then, 
^ Y ft  t tier*.  From  this,  we  think,  it  is  obvious,  that  # the  Ionian*  ranged  the  Phoenician  chtraftera  with 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  new  colon i ft*  from  the  Eaft,  their  own,  it  it  obvious  that  they  had  alphabetical 
the  l«nguage  now  current  among  the  two  united  char  after*  of  their  own. 
trike*  xiuft  nave  been  a dialeft  of  the  Phoenician,  A- 
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rabian,  Hebrew,  &c.  He  that  a«  it  itnv,  Herodo- 
tut  ||  affirm*  that  the  Pelafgi  in  his  time  fpoke  a bar- 
barous language,  quite  unintelligible  to  the  modern 
Greek  a. 

The  reafon  of  this  difference  between  the  language 
of  the  Hellenes  or  Greeks  in  the  a,*e  of  Herodotus 
and  that  of  the  remains  of  the  Pelafgi  at  that  period, 
feems  to  be  this:  Prior  to  the  time  of  that  hiftorian, 
the  Greek  language  bad,  from  time  to  time,  tinder- 
gone  many  changer,  and  received  vaft  improvements; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  the  remnant  of  the 
Pelafgi,  who  were  now  reduced  to  a very  low  date, 
had  remained  ftatrenary,  and  was  then  juft  in  the  fame 
predicament  in  which  it  had  been  perhsps  a century 
4 after  their  arrival  in  the  country. 

Aa  the  Pelafj*i,  as  waa  ohferved  ahove,  were  a 
people  highly  civilired  and  well  inftrttfted  in  the  va 
rioua  arts  at  that  time  known  in  the  raft  era  world, 
they  were  (killed  in  agriculture,  architefture,  mufu, 
fitc.(v):  The  preemption  then  is  that  they  could  not 
be  unacquainted  with  alphabetical  writing.  This  mod 
ufefal  art  was  well  known  in  the  countries  from  which 
they  emigrated  ; and  of  conrfr  it  is  impoffiblc  to  ima- 
gine that  they  did  not  export  th\*  art  as  Weft  as  the 
others  above-mentioned.  Diodorus  Siculus  imagines 
that  § the  Pelafgi  knew  not  the  ufe  of  alphabetical 
letters,  but  that  they  received  them  from  Cadmus 
and  bis  Phoenician  followers  ; that  thofe  letters  were 
afterwards  called  Peiafak*  becaufe  the  Pelafgi  were 


Befidea  thefe  hiftorical  proofs  of  the  exiftcncc  of 
Pelafgic  chanfters,  monuments  bearing  infer ipt ions 
in  the  fame  letters  have  be«n  difeovered  in  kveral 
parts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  which  place  tbit  point  be- 
yond  the  reach  of  controverfy.  What  charafters 
theft  were  may  be  cafily  determined.  As  the  Pelafgi 
emigrated  from  Arabia,  the  preemption  is  that  their 
letters  were  Phoenician.  They  arc  faid  by  I)r  Swin- 
ton  to  have  been  13  in  number,  whereas  the  Phoeni- 
cian alphabet  confrft*  of  16.  The  three  additional 
letters  were  probably  invented  by  the  latter  people  af- 
ter the  Pelafgi  had  left  the  eatlern  quarters.  The 
Phoenician  letter*  imported  by  the  Pelafgi  were,  no 
doubt,  of  a eosrfe  and  clumfy  contexture,  unfavour- 
able to  expedition  in  writing,  and  unplcsLnt  to  the 
fight.  Betide*,  the  Phoenician  characters  had  not  as 
yet  received  their'namcs  ; and  accordingly  the  Romani, 
who  derived  their  letters  from  the  Arcadian  Pelafgi,t»y  [j%n 
had  no  names  for  theirs.  The  probability  ia,  that  lib.  !•  c.  7. 
prior  to  this  era  the  Pelafgic  letters  had  not  been  di- 
IlinguiflreJ  by  name*.  They  were  of  courfc  no  o-  p|ltt ;yr 
thcr  than  the  original  letters  of  the  PhcnicilDS  in 
their  fir  it  uncouth  and  irregular  form  : and  for  this 
teafon  thty  eafily  gave  waf  to  tt«e  Cadmean,  which 
were  more  beautiful,  more  regular,  and  better  adapt- 
ed to  expedition. 

Hitherto  we  have  feen  the  Pelafgi  enJ  the  Ionttn 
incorporated,  living  under  the  fame  law*,  fpeaking 
the  fame  language,  and  ufing  the  fame  letter*.  But 
another  nation,  and  one  too  of  raft  extent  and  po- 


the  firft  people  of  Greece  who  adopted  them.  This  puloufnefi,  had  at  an  early  period  taken  poffrffion  of 


accortit  nruft  go  to  the  fcore  of  national  vanity,  firree 
•lif.  very  foon  after  he  acknowledge**  that  Linus  wrote 
the  exploit#  of  the  fir  ft  Bacchus  and  fevertd  other 
romantic  fables  in  Pelafgic  charafters ; and  that  Or- 
pheus, and  Pronaprdca  the  mailer  of  Homer,  employ- 
ed the  fame  kind  of  Utters.  Zenobius  likewifc  in* 

‘ Dr  forms  u*  + that  Cadmus  flew  Linu?  for  teaching  cha* 
rafter*  diffiermg  from  hia.  Thefe  letter*  could  be  none 
W.  Grffi  other  than  the  Pelafgic  J. 

•in nmtp.  Paafoniai,  in  hi*  Attica,  relatrs  ||,  that  he  himfrlf  v„ . , 

tV*  PUrc  f*w  an  iofeription  upon  the  tomb  of  Cott’iw,  who  the  poet,  the  philofopner,  and  the  divine,  is  known 7 
(Lit  1***^  at  the  time  when  Crotoput,  who  was  contem-  to  have  been  of  Thracian  extraftion.  Thamyris  and*5** 
as  ...  porary  with  Deucalion,  was  king  of  the  Argives.  Linns  weTC  his  dtf.iplcs,  and  highly  rtfoefted  among 
r bn...  : _ r : „ . : .1^...  .1 .•  1 -r  n.A  .v-  . l.  r».  r Jij  rr.,  ? 


a confidcrablc  part  of  the  country  afar  wards  dill  in- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  HefUt  or  Greece.  The  Thra- 
cian* wctc  a great  snl  mighty  nation;  inferior  to  none 
except  the  Indians*,  fays  the  father  of  Grecian  hi-*  Htrsd. 
ftory.  'Jtscfe  people,  at  a very  early  period,  had  ex-Ub- J. 
tended  their  quarters  over  all  the  northern ‘part*  of  caP- L 
that  country.  They  were,  in  aucent  times,  1 Ittm-yjj’jw 
ed  and  polifhed  nation.  From  them,  in  fucceeding  cian»  a 
fget,  the  Greeks  learned  many  ufcful  and  ornamental powerful 
fcienCe*.  Orpheus  (aj  the' mufidao,  the  Iegiflitcr,  n*  ‘™  ae , 


#a,. 


This  iofeription  then  was  prior  to  the  arrive!  of  Cad* 
mu*  j and  confequertly  Intern  were  known  in  Greece 
before  they  were  introduced  by  this  chief.  It  like- 
wifc appear*  from  Herodotus  himfclf,  that  the  Io- 
nian* were  in  poffeffion  of  alphabetical  charafters  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  Phoenicians.  “ For  (fays 


the  Greeks  for  their  learning  and  ingenuity.  That 
thefe  people  fpoke  the  fRme  language  with  the  Greeks, 
is  abundantly  evident  from  the  conneftion  between 
them  and  thefe  Thracian  bard*.  The  Thracian  lan- 
guage, then,  whatever  it  waa,  contributed  in  a great 
proportion  toward*  forming  that  of  the  Greeks.  From 


he)  * the  Ionian*  having  received  letter*  from  the  the  remains  of  the  Thracian  dialed  there  appears  to 
Phoenician*,  changing  the  figure  and  found  of  fome  have  been  a very  ftrong  refemblancc  between  it  and 

the 


(r)  The  Arcadian*,  who  were  a Pelafgic  tribe,  were  bigly  celebrated  for  their  (kill  in  mufic.  They  intro- 
duced this  art  into  Italy.  Sec  Dion.  Hohcar.  L.  f. 

(qj  The  Athenians  were  originally  called  l union t. 

(a)  Orphcu*  fccra*  to  be  compounded  of  two  oriental  words,  *r  “ light,”  and  phi  “ the  mouth.”  Though  . 
fame  deduce  ii  from  the  Arabian  arif  “ a learned  man.” 
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GictV  the  Chaldean.  This  pofition  wc  could  readily  fup. 
l.i>»  ^ruage.  port  jjy  lj  e n;0g  jilaufihle  etymological  deduction, 
did  the  limits  prefer  ihed  us  in  this  article  admit  fucli  an 
inquiry.  It  appear*,  however,  that  the  \ Thracians,  * 
Gets,  and  Dici  or  Davi,  fpoke  nearly  the  lame  lan. 
gmge.  The  Goths,  fo  much  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  the  lower  empire,  were  the  defendants  qf  the 
Gt  la*  and  l)aci,  and  confcquently  r etained  the  dialed 
of  their  sneeftors.  The  reader,  th«rdore,  muft  not 
1 e furprifed,  if  in  tracing  the  materials  of  which  the 
Gitek  language  is  compofcd,  wc  fhnuld  fometimes 
-,t  have  rrcourfc  to  the  remains  of  the  Gothic. 

The  Gif  k We  have  now  found  out  three  branches  of  the 
language  Greek  language  ; that  of  the  letiim  or  yil’criginti,  that 
a fihreeidif  l^,c  ^^fgic  and  that  of  the  Thracians. 

Jercut  diV-  T hcfe  three,  wc  imagine,  were  only  r'ifFtrenc  dialcda 
of  the  very  fame  original  tongue.  This  affertion  wc 
could  readily  prove  by  the  coniparifon  of  a great  num- 
her  of  word)  taken  from  the  two  tail,  were  this  a pro* 
per  place  for  fuch  a difeuffion. 

Some  centuries  after  the  arriralof  the  Pclafgi,  Cad- 
mus, an  Egyptian  (s)  by  birth,  and  a fojourner  in 
Phoenicia,  arrived  in  Pcrotia  with  a multitude  of  fob 
lowers.  This  colony  chief  and  his  countrymen  in- 
troduced letters  and  feveral  other  ufefid  improvements 
into  the  country  in  queftion.  As  thefe  people  were 
n ilives  of  Phoenicia  and  irs  environs,  their  alph.het 
was  that  of  their  nztive  country,  confiding  of  16 
letters.  That  the  Phoenician  alphabet  was  nearly  the 
fame  with  the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew,  has  hem  fo 
often  and  fo  clearly  demonftrated  by  the  learned 
of  this  and  the  former  century,  that  it  would  be  al- 
together fuperfluous  to  infill  upon  it  in  this  ftrort  in- 
quiry. The  Phoenicians,  as  is  generally  known,  wrote 
from  right  to  left,  and  the  old  Grecian  chara&era  in- 
verted, exactly  referable  the  other. 

The  names  of  the'Cadmean  charafiers  arc  Syrian  f, 
which  (hows  the  near  refemblancc  between  that  lan- 
guage end  the  Phoenician.  They  (land  tbusj:  alpha,  he- 
t ha,  gamla , delta  &c.  The  Syrians  ufed  to  add  a 
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The  Irrter*  t0  the  Hebrew  vocables  ; her.ee  alph  becomes  alpha, 
iyhiniCCd  k*1*1’  ***&•  or  &c-  Cad  mean  alphabet 

7 1 * wc  find  the  vowel  letters,  which  is  an  infallible  proof 
that  this  was  the  prafticc  •(  the  Phoenicians  in  the 
age  of  Cadmus;  and  this  very  circnmftance  Jurniih- 
ts  a preemption  *bat  the  Jews  did  the  fame  at  the 
iaine  period. 

Aftci  all,  it  is  evident  that  the  oldcft  Greek  letters, 
which  are  written  from  right  to  left,  differ  very  little 
Irom  thofe  of  the  Fclafgi.  The  four  double  letters 
t,  '*  ,t*  *re  fa  id  to  have  l»ecn  added  by  Palamedcs 
a!  out  1C  years  before  the  war  of  Troy.  Simonidca 
is  generally  fuppofed  ro  have  added  the  letters  <♦  m, 
though  it  up',  cars  by  feme  ancient  inferiptions  that 
fume  of  thele  letters  « etc  ufed  before  the  days  of  Pa- 
Lroedcs  and  Simonides. 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1456  feven  brazen  tables 
woe  ditcovered  nt  Emxubinm,  a city  of  Umbria  in 
the  Apennines,  of  which  five  were  written  in  Fe- 
Jafaic  or  Etrufcnn  characters  and  two  in  Latin.  The 
tirft  of  thefe  tables  is  thought  to  have  been  compofcd 
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about  168  years  after  the  taking  of  Trdy,  or  1206  C.rfcfc 
year#  before  ChntL  By  comparing  the  infeription  on  e- 
thefe  tables  with  the  old  Ionic  charaftera,  the  curious  "v“— - 
’ have  been  enabled  to  difeover  the  rrfemUa  ice. 

The  old  Ionic  charadter  wicte  from  right  to  left'n.eoVl 
continued  in  general  ufe  for  fevers!  centuries  : It  was  l- »i<  du- 
compofcd  of  the  Cadmcan  and  Pelafgic  characters,  rader. 
with  foroe  variations  of  form,  pofition,  and  found. 

The  Athenians  continued  to  ufe  this  chandler  till 
the  year  of  Rome  350.  The  old  Ionic  was  gradually 
improved  into  the  new,  and  this  quickly  became  the 
reigning  mode.  After  the  old  Ionic  was  laid  afidc 
the  9 (D/wvrfi.f«!».)  buftrophodon  came  into  ctiftom,  * P« 
which  goes  backwards  and  forwards  as  the  ox  docs •'*. 
with  the  plough.  They  earned  the  line  fot  ward  from  the  ^ *' 
left,  and  then  bick  to  the  right.  The  words  were  all 
ptaced  clofe  together,  and  few  fmall  letters  were  ufad 
before  the  fourth  century.  If  our  curious  reader) 
would  wifh  ro  know  more  of  lctfets  and  alphabets, 
w«.  muft  remit  them  to  Chifhul,  Morton,  Pottelius,  the 
great  Montfaudft,  Gebelm,  Aftle,  icc.  For  our  part  # 
we  are  chiefly  concerned  at  prefent  with  the  Phoeni- 
cian and  Cadmesn  fyftems;  and  on  thefe  perhaps  wc 
may  have  dwelt  too  long.  Having  now,  we  hope, 
fufticiently  proved  th:t  the  Greek  alphabet  was  de--)V  Greet 
rived  from  the  Phoenician,  in  order  to  convince  our  alphabet 
curious  but  illiterate  reader*  of  the  certainty  of  nord;f,ved 
pnfition,  as  it  wnc  by  ocular  demonftraron,  we  fhall  ^ 
annex  a fcheme  of  both  alphabets,  to  which  we  (hill  J*Q,cua' 
fubjoin  fome  ftridtures  upon  fnch  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  as  admit  any  ambiguity  in  their  nature  and 
application. 

a,  alpha,  had  two  founds,  the  roe  broad  like  a in 
the  Enghfh  word  all ; the  other  Hinder,  as  e in  rm/, 

/pend,  defend.  The  Hebrews  certainly  ufed  it  fo.  be- 
caufe  they  bad  no  other  letter  to  exprefa  that  found  ; 
the  Arabs  actually  call  the  firfl  letter  of  their  alpha- 
bet elif  i and  they  as  well  as  the  Plxrruciins  employ 
that  letter  to  rxptcfs  l>oth  the  found  of  A and  E pro- 
mifcuoufly.  The  Greeks  call  their  letter  E •-c.***, 
that  is,  E (lender,  which  f.-eim  to  have  been  intro- 
duced to  fupply  the  place  of  A (lender. 

k»  eta,  wai  originally  the  mark  of  the  fflriiut  af- 
per , and  t»o  doubt  anfwered  to  the  Hebrew  n.  It  i» 

(till  retained  in  that  capacity  in  the  word  H •««*•»,  and 
in  words  with  ihc  fpirduj  a/per  beginning  books,  chap- 
ters, feefions,  8tc.  E originally  marked  both  the  found 
of  niiKm  tod  Hr*,  that  is,  it  was  fometimes  found- 
ed ihort  as  at  prcfcr.r,  and  fometimes  long,  where  it 
is  now  fupphed  by  H.  As*  it  was  found  convenient 
to  diftingmih  thefe  two  different  quantities  of  found 
by  different  letter*,  they  adopted  H,  the  formcr^pt- 
ritu t a/per , to  denote  the  long  found  of  E,  and  fub- 
llitutfd  the  prefeut  fpirkut  of  per  flj  in  its  pla-re. 

*,  iota,  is  the  Hebrew  or  Phcenician  jod  or  yod. 

Wc  imagine  it  originally  ferved  the  purpofc  of  holh 
iota  and  yplilon.  It  had  two  different  founds;  the  one 
broad  and  full,  the  other  weak  and  (lender.  The  lat- 
ter had  the  found  of  the  modern  •■»+«*•*.  That  this  was 
actually  the  cafe,  appears  in  feveral  monumental  inferip- 
tions : And  upon  this  depends  the  variation  of  fomc 
- cafe* 


(s)  Jofeph  Scaliger’a  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Ionic  letters.  Euftb.  Chrm. 
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o-ttk  cafe*  of  the  demon (l rati ve  pronoun  and  of  the  fjcond 
1 declcnfion. 

' O,  omicron  or  fmall  o,  in  the  original  Greek  had 
three  different  founds.  It  founded  o (hort,  as  at  pro 
lent ; and  Ukewife  o lcn^t  now  denoted  by  ft  or  Urge 
0,  It  likewise  marked  the  found  of  the  improper 
diphthong  «v,  founded  like  the  Englifli  diphthong  oo* 
The  ft  was  taken  from  the  Phoenician  wau  or  P. 

T,  jfi/tlon,  we  have  obferved  before,  was  adopted  to 
fupply  a mark  for  the  found  of  1 (lender. 

Z,  trtj,  is  compounded  of  Dion.  Halic.  how- 
erer,  informs  us  that  this  letter  (hould  be  pronounced 
O f according  to  the  Doric  plan. 

h,  thfta>  was  not  known  in  the  old  Greek.  It  is 
compounded  of  t and  the  fpiritut  after,  both  which 
were  of  old  written  lepwrately  thus  TH. 

s,  xit  is  compounded  of  r<,  »r.  *r.  Thefe  letters, 
too,  were  originally  written  frparattly. 

«*,  phi.  This  Utter  is  compounded  of  h,  »*  and 
the  fpiritut  afper  ; thus  BH,  PH. 

x,  ch\,  like  the  foregoing,  is  compounded  of  y,  ■» 
and  (he  fpiritut  afper  as  a’xivc. 

*■,  pfi%  like  fome  of  the  refl,  is  made  up  of  »r, 
which,  too,  were  original. y written  in  feparate  charac- 
ters. 

Thefe  obfervathwis  are  thrown  together  purely  for 
the  nfe  o!  ttudents  who  may  not  choofe  to  penetrate 
into  the  minute.  We  are  forry  that  the  nature  of 
the  work  will  not  permit  us  to  extend  our  refrarches 
to  greater  length.  The  reader  will  find  an  ancient  in- 
feription  on  Plate  CCCXC,  in  which  the  powers  of  the 
letters  arc  exemplified  as  they  were  in  the  firft  flage  of 
the  Greek  language,  limy  language,  we  believe,  was 
originally  compofed  of  inflexible  words;  the  variations 
which  now  difiinguiflr  nouns  and  verbs  were  the  «f- 
fefts  of  progreffive  improvements.  Whst  might  have 
been  the  date  of  the  Greek  language  with  refped  to 
thrfe  variations  in  it’s  original  form,  it  is  not  now  poffible 
to  difeover.  That  it  was  rode  and  irregular,  will  not, 
we  imagine,  be  controverted.  One  of  the  firft  at- 
tempts towards  forming  the  variations,  now  denomi- 
nated dnlenftmt  and  cotyugationt  % would  probably  be 
made  upon  the  demonfirattve  article  and  the  fubfemtive 
verb.  This  obfervation  will  be  found  to  hold  good 
in  moft  polifhed  languages.  In  the  Greek  tongue, 
j j this  was  evidently  the  method, 
frjpn  rod  The  original  Greek  article  was  imported  from  the 
'nee  of  caff.  It  was  the  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  n ha.  This  par- 
4*  article,  tide  fometirnet  fignifies  one,  and  fome  times  it  anfwers  to 
our  demonfirattve  the  i both  in  its  adverbial  and  de- 
mooftrative  capacity  it  imports  demon (tration.  In 
the  earlieft  ftagrs  of  the  two  oriental  languages,  it 
was  probably  written  apart, as  ha-meJech  “ the  king."  In 
procefs  of  time  it  came  to  be  joined  with  the  follow- 
ing word,  as  Hanmelech.  From  this  we  think  the 
Greek  article  was  deduced.  It  i$  ft  ill  retained  in  the 
Doric  dialcdt  in  its  prifline  chandler.  The  difference 
between  ho  and  ha  in  the  caftern  language  is  nothing. 
Here  then  we  have  the  articles  • mafculine  and  * fe- 
minine. Upon  thefe  firvcml  changes  were  ftiperin- 
duced,  in  order  to  render  them  more  ufeful  for  the 
purpofes  of  language.  For  thafe  changes  ate  know 
of  no  archetype. 

The  Greeks  then  having  adopted  the  Hebrew,  or 
Phmniciaa,  or  Chaldean  article  ha,  and  changed  it  in- 
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to  ho  for  the  mafculine,  feem  to  hare  at  tanged  Its  vs-  Creek 
nations  in  the  following  manner  : 

Simg.  H ir. 

N'  tn.  • •• 

Ocn.  tv  ill  • 

fat.  i,  £,( 

ACC.  on  Off 

In  the  earlieft  ftages  of  the  Greek  language,  , and 
v were  founded  in  the  fame  manner,  or  nearly  fo,  aathe  flexion 
was  obferved  al  ove.  The  accufative  was  at  firft  like  of 

the  namif>ativc{  for  diitin&ion's  fake  it  was  made 
terminate  in  »,  which  letter  was  likewife  adopted  to <Jcc:et;fiou*. 
charadetixe  the  genitive  plural ; < was  annexed  to  the 
dative  plural,  to  ditfinguilh  it  from  the  dative  lingular. 

The  radical  v^ord  was  (till  without  inflexion. 

When  the  article  was  infle&cd  in  this  manner,  the 
pruccfi  flood  as  follows : we  take  *■*>•<  for  an  ex- 
ample. 


Sing. 

H'  HI.  i X,y  /pent 

Ocn.  ,u  kty  «/  , pitch 
Ihl.  ci  >.♦>  Ip  fprtch 
ACC.  it  kuy  Jpresh 


Pit. 

it  ».py  fpt-tbtt 
&t  A »y  •/'  fftcl'tt 

i‘<  K*y  to  [p'ethu 
iwf  X'1>  fptnbn 


In  this  arrangement  our  readers  will  observe,  that 
in  the  time  under  confiderarion,  *»  wai  not  yet  in- 
troduced ; and  therefore  or  little  11  was  the  Time 

letter  in  the  genitive  plural  as  in  the  accufative  (insu- 
lar ; but  in  the  latter  cafe  it  was  founded  long  by  way 
of  diftindtion. 

The  article  ha,  which  is  ft  ill  retained  in  the  Doric 
dialed,  wss  varied  as  follows : 


Sinr.  Ptu. 
Nom.  1 it 

Gen.  «<  Jo 

Dlt.  mi  di( 

Act.  it  a; 


Thefe  variationi  differ  a little  from  thofe  of  the 
mafculine  ; sod  they  were  no  dou!  t made  for  the  fr.ke 
of  diftiu&ion,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes.  Wc  (hall  now 
give  an  example  of  the  feminine  as  ir  rr.ufl  have  flood 
before  variations  were  introduced.  Wc  fhall  employ 


»-f. 

Pirn. 

Nom.  a t if/,  btnppr 

a i I'-omnn 

Gen.  •(  rift  0/  tenant 

eJ*  npt  if  bn* our, 

D«.  it  rift  Ip  bpntur 

iif  rift  Ip  Imtri 

Ac C.  it  rift  honour 

i{  rift  bom  curt 

Afterwards,  when  the  Chaldean  article  da  was  adopt- 
ed for  the  neuter  gender,  the  letter  *t  or  d wax  changed 
into  r,  and  prefixed  to  it ; and  then  the  Greeks,  who, 
in  their  dedenfion  of  adjc&ivc*,  always  followed  the 
neuter  gender,  began  to  prefix  it  to  the  oblique 
cafes. 

In  this  manner  we  think  the  Greek  nouns  flood  ori- 
ginally ; the  only  change  being  made  upon  the  ar- 
ticle. At  length,  inftcsd  of  prefixing  that  word,  end 
exprefling  it  by  itfelf,  they  found  it  convenient  to  af- 
fix a fragment  of  it  to  the  noun,  and  fo  to  pronounce 
both  with  more  expedition.  Thus  e . g became 

•*  became  and  of  courfe  ‘o't  and 

*->•**.  Ac.  The  fpiritut  afper , or  rough  breathing,  was 
thrown  away,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  coalition. 
Nouns  of  the  neater  gender,  as  was  neccffary,  were 
difliogoiihcd  by  ufirig  • inftead  of  <•  In  Oriental 
words  the  Greeks  often  change  < into  *,  and  vice  verfa. 
la  this  cafe  the  Creeks  feem  to  have  copied  from 
3 Y an 
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G-eek  an  eaftem  archetype.  In  Hebrew  we  6nd  an  arrange* 
ment  exa&ly  fimilar.  To  fupply  the  place  of  the 
pronouns  poffeffive,  they  affix  fragments  of  the  per- 
lnthU  fonab:  Thus,  they  write  bend  “my  fon,”  inftcad 

mode  of  of  ben-ant , and  debir-nu  “ our  words,”  inftead  of  tltbir - 

flexion  »he  anu*  g£c#  The  perfons  of  their  verbs  are  formed  in  the 
Sed  fawT  manner.  In  this  way,  in  our  opinioo,  the  varia- 
the  Orien-  tions  of  the  firit  and  fccond  declenfions  were  produ- 
ces. ccd. 

*39.  After  that  a confidcrable  number  of  their  nouns 
of  tlTcthird werc  ranged  under  tlicfe  two  claftcs,  there  remained 
declcrfion,  *n  almoft  infinite  number  of  others  which  could  not 
and  of  iu  conveniently  be  brought  into  thefe  arrangements ; bc- 
caufc  their  terminations  did  not  readily  coalefcc  with 
the  articles  above-mentioned.  Thefe,  like  nouns  of  the 
neuter  gender,  were  in  a manner  fccluded  from  the  fo- 
ciety  of  the  two  other  claffifications.  It  is  probable  that 
thefe  for  a long  time  continued  indeclinable.  At  lail, 
however,  an  effort  was  made  to  reduce  them  into  a 
clafs  as  well  as  the  others.  All  thefe  excluded  nouns 
originally  terminated  with  e,  which  appears  from  their 
genitives  as  they  Hand  at  prcfcnU  By  obferving  this 
cafe,  we  are  readily  conduced  to  the  termination  of 
the  priitine  vocable.  The  genitive  always  ends  in  »<» 
which  ending  is  formed  by  inferting  • between  the  ra- 
dical word  and  e.  By  throwing  out  • we  have  the  an- 
cient nominative  : Thus,  genitive  Timor . taking 
out  « we  have  the  original  inflexible  termina- 

tion. aiti,  genitive  A«ru<;  throw  out « and  you  have 
, Usaasc,  genitive  nsxx«/;r  . take  away  o and 

there  remains  Oprir,  genitive  n;  by  throw- 
ing out  * wc  have  a»*',  genitive  a»j»t*c,  A«*rr. 

K^xref,  genitive  Kfxrn«,If«rwt  originally  be- 

caufe  originally  • had  the  found  of  ",  as  was  obferved 
above.  M,*»,  genitive  ifiurr.  Fil*<,  genitive 

EiJk,  the  old  noun.  In  fliort,  the  genitive  is  al- 
ways formed  by  inferting  • immediately  before  r,  which 
is  always  the  termination  of  the  nominative  ; and  by 
this  rule  we  eafity  difeover  the  noun  fuch  as  it  was 
in  its  original  form. 

The  dative  of  this  declenfion  was  clofcd  with 

• a/iriptwn  / the  fame  with  that  of  the  fccond,  namely, 

* fubftnpium.  The  ac~ufative  commonly  terminates 
with  * ; but  was  orieinally  ended  with  ».  The  Ro- 
mans 'mituted  the  ./Eolian  dialed,  and  they  com- 
monly ended  it  with  eta  or  cm.  The  Greeks,  per- 
haps, in  this  imitated  their  progenitors,  for  a was 
then  favourite  vowel.  The  nominative  plural  end- 
ed in  ><.  which  nearly  rcfcmbles  the  Englifh  plu- 
ral, and  was  poffibly  borrowed  from  the  Thracians. 
*rhc  genitive  plural  in  all  the  declenfions  ends  in  *-■*; 
the  dative  ends  in  »«,  the  * being  infertrd  to  dillfn- 
guifh  it  from  the  dative  Angular.  When  a Itrong  cocfo- 
nant,  which  would  not  calily  coalcfce  with  r,  comes  im- 
mediately before  it,  that  coiifonant  is  thrown  out  to 
avoid  a h.ir(h  or  difficult  found.  The  fum  then  is  ; 
the  cafes  of  nouns  of  the  firll  and  fecond  decleniions 
con  till  of  the  radical  word  with  fragmeuts  of  the  ar- 
ticles annexed,  and  thefe  were  the  futt  chfE  locations 
of  nouns.  The  other  nouns  were  left  out  for  fome 
lime,  and  might  be  denominated  neuters  ; at  length 
they  too  were  dc-dined,  and  their  variations  formed 
as  above.  In  this  procefs  the  Greeks  deviated  from 
the  oriental  plan  ; for  thefe  people  always  declined 
their  nouns  by  particles  prefixed.  Whether  the  Greeks 
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were  gainers  by  this  new  procefc,  we  will  not  pretend  Greek 
positively  to  determine.  We  are,  however,  inclined  language, 
to  imagine  that  they  loft  as  much  in  pcrfpicuity  as  v J 
they  gained  by  variety. 

It  is  generally  believed  tRat  the  Greeks  have  no  G eek  ab- 
ablative  ; to  this  opinioo,  however,  we  cannot  affisnt.  Utive. 

It  is  true,  that  the  dative,  and  what  wc  would  call  the 
ablative , are  always  the  fame  : yet  we  think  there 
is  no  more  reafon  to' believe  that  the  latter  is  wanting 
in  Greek,  than  that  the  ablative  plural  is  wanting  in 
Latin,  becaufe  iu  that  language  both  thefe  cafes  arc 
always  alike. 

In  the  eaftem  languages  there  are  only  two  gen- 
ders, analogous  to  the  cftablilhed  order  of  nature, 
where  all  animals  are  either  male  or  female.  But  as 
the  people  of  the  Eaft  arc,  to  this  day,  ftrongly  ad- 
dialed  to  personification,  they  ranged  all  object  of 
which  they  had  occafion  to  fpeak,  whether  animate 
or  inanimate,  under  one  or  other  of  thefe  two  clafTcs. 

Hence  arofc  what  is  now  called  the  mafeuline  and  femi- 
nine genders.  The  orientals  knew  nothing  of  a neuter 
gender,  becaufc,  indeed,  all  obieCls  were  comprehend- 
ed under  the  foregoing  cLfles.  The  Phoenician  feminine 
was  formed  from  the  mafeuline,  by  adding  ah.  In 
this  the  Greeks  in  many  cafes  imitated  them.  The  l4I 
Greeks  and  Latins  left  a vaft  number  of  fubftantives,  Geudcts. 
like  a kind  of  outcafts,  without  reducing  them  to  any 
gender  j this  proccfs  gave  rife  to  the  neuter  gender, 
which  imports,  that  luch  fubftantives  were  of  neither 
gender.  This  has  the  appearance  of  a defed,  or  ra- 
ther a blemifh,  in  both.  Sometimes,  too,  they  make 
words  neuter,  which,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
grammar,  ought  to  be  either  mafeuline  or  feminine. 

And  again,  they  range  words  under  the  mafeuline  or 
feminine,'  which  by  the  fame  rule  ought  to  have  been 
neuter.  In  fhort,  the  doftrine  of  gcncrical  dillribution 
feems  to  have  been  very  little  regarded  by  the  fa- 
bricators of  both  tongues.  Tlic  beauty  which  arifes 
from  variety  feems  to  have  been  their  only  objefl. 

The  ufe  of  the  article  in  the  Greek  language  is.  Farther  ©b- 
wc  think,  rather  indeterminate  ; it  is  often  prefixed  toh'rv»uon* 
propet  names,  where  there  is  no  need  of  demonftra-^j^ 
tion  nor  genciical  diltinClion.  On  the  contrary,  it  i*  C ^ 
often  omitted  in  cafes  where  both  the  one  and  the 
other  feem  to  require  its  aififtancc.  In  fhort,  in  fome 
cafes  it  feems  to  be  a mere  expletive.  Though  both 
Lord  Monboddo  and  Mr  Harris  have  treated  of  this 
part  of  fpeech,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  af- 
certained  its  proper  ufe.  (See  Orig.  and  Progr.  of 
Language , vol.  ii.  p.  53.  litmus,  page  214.  el  ftq). — 

We  know  not  any  objc&ion  to  the  early  ufe  of  ar- 
ticles among  the  Greeks  fo  plaufiole  as  the  total  ne- 
glcCt  of  them  among  the  Romans.  But  it  ought  to 
be  confidered,  that  after  the  flexions  were  introduced, 
the  ufe  of  the  article  was  in  a great  meafure  neglect- 
ed. Accordingly,  Lord  Monboddo  obferves  thtt 
it  is  very  fddom  ufed  as  fuch  by  Homer,  but  com- 
monly in  place  of  the  relative  pronoun,  Ut  «,  «. — 

Thu*  it  would  appear,  that  at  the  time  when  the  Ro- 
man language  was  reduced  to  the  Grecian  flandard, 
the  article  was  not  commonly  ufcd  by  the  Greeks  1 
and  of  courfe  the  Latins  never  employed  it.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  the  pronoun  <wbo,  in  the  north- 
ern languages,  is  the  fame  with  the  Greek  »,  and  the 
Hebrew  bmu  This  among  the  northern  people  is  al- 
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Creek  way*  a relative,  which  affords  a prefumption  that  the 
Greek*  originally  ufed  the  article  in  the  fame  manner 
Up'v”“ as  we  do  at  prefent.  The  fact  is,  that  the  articles  ha- 
ving once  got  into  vogue,  were  often  pofitively  ufed 
a*  mere  expletives  to  till  up  a gap  ; and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  \vhi-n  there  was  no  occafion  for  pointing 
out  an  object,  it  being  fully  determined  by  the  tenor 
of  the  difeourfe,  it  was  often  omitted. 

A5:d;r<s  fr>rm*n£  adjectives,  they  followed  the  fame  plan 
that  they  had  done  with  fubilantives.  Their  great 
effort  was  to  make  their  adjc&ives  agree  with  their 
fubilantives  in  gender,  number,  and  cafe.  This  ar- 
rangement improved  the  harmony  of  fpccqjt ; and  no- 
thing could  be  more  natural  than  to  make  the  word 
ex  prefling  the  quality  correfpond  with  the  fubjeCt  to 
which  it  belonged. 

As  adjectives  denote  qualities,  and  thus  are  fufeep- 
tiblc  of  degrees,  nature  taught  them  to  invent  marks 
for  exprclfing  the  difference  of  thefe  degrees.  The 
qualities  may  exceed  or  fall  below  each  other  by  al- 
molt  numberlefs  proportions  ; it  was,  however,  found 
convenient  to  reftrid  thefe  incrcafes  and  dccreafcs  to 
two  denominations.  The  pofitive  is,  properly  (peak- 
ing, no  degree  of  companion  at  all ; therefore  wc  need 
* only  point  out  the  formation  of  the  comparative  and 
Superlative. 

The  former  is  generally  thought  to  be  fabricated, 
by  firft  adding  the  Hebrew  word  vr,  rtcclltnt%  to  the 
pofitive,  and  then  affixing  the  Greek  termination  \ 
and  the  latter,  by  affixing  the  Syrian  word  taih  and 
the  fyllable  •<,  in  the  fame  manner. 

<rf«luiB-  Every  nation,  even  the  moft  uncivilized,  have  early 
acquired  the  notion  of  number.  Numerical  characters 
and  name*  are  the  fame  in  many  different  languages. 
Thefe  terms  were  difeovered,  and  in  ufe,  long  before 
grammar  came  to  any  perfection  ;*  and  therefore  re- 
main either  inflexible  or  irregular.  The  firft  way  of 
computing  among  the  Greeks  was  by  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet ; fo  that  A fignified  one  and  n t*vt nty- 
four : in  this  manner  the  rhapfodics  of  Homer  are 
numbered ; and  fo  are  the  divifions  of  fome  of  the 
Pfalms,  as  is  generally  known.  But  a more  artificial 
plan  of  computation  was  obvioufly  neceflbry.  They 
divided  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  into  decade/  or  tens, 
from  A to  l = io.  To  exprefs  the  number  6,  they  in- 
ferted  $ baw  zz  6 ; fo  that  by  this  means  the  firft  de- 
cade amounted  to  io.  In  the  next  decade  every  letter 
incrcafcd  by  tens,  and  fo  P denoted  100.  In  this  de- 
cade they  mferted  4 =90.  In  the  third,  every 

letter  rofe  by  100  ; fo  that  «)  =900.  By  in- 

ferting  thefe  three  Phoenician  character*  they  made 
their  alphabet  amount  to  900.  To  exprefs  chiliads 
or  thousands,  they  began  with  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet as  before  ; and  to  make  the  diftin&ion,  they 
placed  a dot  under  each  character,  as  the  units,  tens, 
hundreds,  were  diftinguilhed  by  an  acute  accent  over 
them. 

But  in  monumental  inferiptiona,  and  in  public  in- 
ftruments,  a larger  and  mote  lading  numerical  charac- 
ter was  fabricated.  They  began  with  1,  and  repeat- 
ed that  letter  till  they  arrived  at  TX^5-  This  is  the 
firft  letter  of  «o»  ; 5.  Then  they  proceeded,  by  re- 
peating 1 till  they  came  to  10  A,  the  firft  letter  of 
10  Then  they  repeated  A over  and  over,  fo 
that  four  A— 40.  To  exprefs  50,  they  ufed  this  me. 
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thoJ;  they  iadofed  * in  the  belly  of  lai  zz  yc,  |hi  = Grtrk 
jso  ImI  = 5C,ooo,  &c.  Often,  howc.tr,  X figni- 
fics  looo,  and  then  wc  have  !•;  2009,  rpc*  y 

300c  ; and  fo  of  the  reft. 

The  word  pronoun  fignifies  a word  placed  in.1e.td  of  Pronjuu* 
a noun  or  name  ; and  indeed  the  perfonal  pronouns  are 
really  Inch  : this  needs  no  explication.  The  pronoun 
of  the  firft  perfon  is  one  of  thofe  words  which  lure 
continued  invariable  in  all  languages ; and  the  other 
perfonals  are  of  the  fame  charaidcr.  The  relatives, 
poffeflivcs,  demon  Unlives,  and  gentiles,  are  generally 
derived  from  thefe,  as  may  be  difeerned  by  a very  mo- 
derate adept  in  the  language.  Our  rcadeia  will  there- 
fore* we  hope,  cafily  difpetife  with  our  dwelling  upon 
this  part  ot  fpcech.  ^ 

Verb.  In  moll  ancient  language?,  verbs,  according  Greek 
to  the  order  of  nature,  have  only  three  tenfes  or  times,  verb*,  l-.ow 
namely,  the  poJit  prefent^  and  future.  The  intermedi-f  rmeJ* 

ate  tenfes  were  the  invention  of  more  refined  age*. 

The  Greek,  in  the  moft  early  periods,  had  no  other 
tenfes  but  thofe  above  mentioned.  The  manner  of 
forming  thefe  wc  (hall  endeavour  to  point  out,  with- 
out touching  upon  the  nature  of  the  red,  lincc  an  idea 
of  them  may  be  acquired  from  any  common  gram- 
mar. 

We  have  obferved  above,  that  the  flexion  of  nouns 
of  the  firft  and  fecond  declenfions  are  formed  by  an- 
nexing fragments  of  the  article*  to  the  radical  words  ; 
and  that  the  variation  of  the  tenfes  were  produced  hy 
joining  the  /ubftan  live- verb,  according  to  the  fame  an- 
alogy.  Every  Greek  verb  was  originally  an  inflexible 
biliteral,  triliteral,  quadriliteral  or  di Syllabic  radix. 

The  variations  were  formed  a long  while  after  in  the 
manner  above  intimated. 

The  Greeks  had  their  fubftantive  or  auxiliary  verb, 
from  the  Phcenician  or  Chaldean  verb  rrnf  fuit.  This 
verb,  taking  away  the  gentle  afpirate  from  both  be- 
ginning and  end,  actually  becomes  ««.  This  vocable 
the  Greeks  brought  along  with  them  from  the  Eaft, 
and  manufactured  after  their  own  manner,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  thus  : * 

' Pref.  ««,  «f,  n,  is* r»,  nr»,  *sci, 

Cont,  «,  111,  li,  iv.ttir,  i« r 1,  «vn,  < 

Fut.  ***»,  <('*?*  ITW,  l &C. 

Wc  place  in  the  third  perfon  plural,  becaufe  for 
many  centuries  fupplied  the  found  of  the  diph-  • ’ 

thong  *v.  By.thefe  variations  it  will  appear  that  the 
radical  verb  was  rendered  capable  of  inflexion.  We 
have  obferved  that  Greek  verbs  were  a colie&ion  of 

biliteral,  triliteral,  or  quadriliteral,  radical  words. 

The  following  may  ferve  for  examples  : ri,  x.y,  M«r, 

rvr  fm,  rat,  far,  A»X,  Arix. 

Thefe  radicals  are  taken  at  random  ; and  wc  believe 
our  Grecian  ftudent,  by  adding  the  terminations,  will 
readdy  find  them  all  lignificant  verbs.  With  thefe 
radicals,  then,  and  the  fubftantivc-verb,  we  fuppofe  the 
prefent  and  future  tenfes  wctc  formed.  t4y 

But  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  modern  Original 
prefent  was  not  the  original  one  of  the  verb.  The 
fecond,  or  Attic  futuix,  appears  plainly  to  have  been  wh* :h. “ c 
the  moft  ancient  preffnt.  When  the  language  was ”0^  ^ 

improved,  or  rather  in  the  courfe  of  being  improved, tut c. 
a new  prefent  was  invented,  derived  indeed  from  the 
former,  but  differing  widely  from  it  in  its  appearance 
and  complexion.  Upon  this  occaficn,  the  oli  prefent 
3 Y a was 
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Creek  was  degraded,  and  inftead  of  intimating  whit  was  do- 
l-an^ioyr.  in^  gt  Wvt  made  to  import  what  was  imme- 

**■  * diateJy  to  he  done  herc'ftcr.  By  thi*  means,  >*«*•*# 

conlva&ed  into  / am  wr'tin*,  came  to  intimate 

I am  jtifi  g'ting  lo  «*ri/r.  This  change  waa  probably 
made  for  the  lake  of  enriching  the  language,  for  va- 
riety, for  energy.  Thus,  rw.y  contracted  be- 
came tv*™,  Tori,  nt-r a,  he.  According  to  this  the- 
ory, we  find,  that  Curb  verbs  as  now  have  no  feroni 
future  retain  their  original  form,  only  the  circumflex 
hr.s  been  removed  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to 
the  general  ftaniard.  Gramman..n.s  have  now  chofen 
the  three  charattrrillic  letters  of  s&ive  verbs  from  the 
prefent,  firft  future,  and  perfect.  The  true  charac- 
terillic  of  the  original  verb  waa  that  of  the  prefent 
fccond  future.  Many  verbs  are  now  dcfLtute  of  that 
tenfc,  becaufc.  fince  (he  invention  of  the  new  prefent, 
thofe  have  fallen  into  difufe. 

Let  us  now  take  the  verb  *•>*,  duo , in  order  to 
make  a trial  ; ?ni  let  us  write  the  radix  and  the 
’ixilbry,  firft  fepatatclv,  and  then  in  conjunction : 
Thus, 

K>y-*v,  >iy*«i  aijr-i*^*»,  x'y^iTi,  xij-iwj.  Then 

we  will  have  contra&ei  **?•'<,  *•>*•»  x«y,vAi*» 
Xi><?rr,  Xiyuf.  Here,  we  believe,  every  thing  is  felf- 
evident. 

The  Engliih  would  run  thus:  Saying  lam,  fay- 
ing thou  an,  faying  Ac  hf  he.  At  lirtl  the  radix  and 
the  auxiliary  were  pronounced  feparately,  as  we  do 
cur  helping  verbs  in  Engliih,  and  woukl  have  been 
written  in  the  fame  manner  had  winds  keeo  then  di- 
ftinguifhcd  in  writing. 

Firfi  future,  The  prefent  firft  future  occupied  the  fame  place  that 
ar.J  it  now  docs,  and  concurred  in  its  turn  to  complete 

the  future  in  conjunction  with  the  radix.  That  the 
fubllantive  vtrb  was  inflected  in  the  manner  above  laid 
down,  is  obvious  from  its  future  middle  wm**,  and 
from  the  future  of  the  Latin  verb  /*«,  which  was  of 
old  e/ot  (fa,  he.  VcrU  in  *».  f«.  often  take  *• 

in  the  tirft  future.  See  Fad.  Crct.  ap.  Alarm.  Oxen. 
I.  67.  Verb*  in  and  t3  affume  c by  analogy,  as 
»,axw,  Earip.  I Utah.  v.  1057.  ******  Horn.  OJ  x. 
V.  511.  V'XXw,  * XVy,  UH.L-  riKs»,>  //.  x.  V.  707.  •t°. 

Pind.  Ahem.  Oil.  9.  Duadec.  2.  *"e*, 

The 7c.  Idyll.  22.  v.  64.  In  fine,  the  Aiolic  dialed  af- 
ter the  liquids  often  inferts  *. 

It  mail  be  obferved,  that  the  Greeks  in  order  to  ac- 
celerate the  pronunciation,  always  throw  out  the  • and 
«,  except  io  verbs  ending  in  •*,  ««» 1 where  they  gene- 
rally change  them  into  > and  *».  When  the  lall  letter 
of  the  radix  can  coalefce  with  r after  is  thrown  out, 
they  transform  it,  fo  as  to  anfwer  that  purpofc ; if 
not,  they  fometimes  throw  it  out.  We  (hall  once  more 
take  **?“  for  an  example  : 

My-uy,  X*y-nriif,  XJ>— ten,  &C. 

Throwing  out  ,.  it  would  Hand  **>-*•<>  Xfy-*«ict  &c. 
by  chinping  ><  into  fc  it  becomes  **!«>  A 1 and  * can- 
not coalefce  with  *,  therefore  they  throw  them  out : 
thus,  A*°,  future  firft  «***;  v*v6*>,  future  firft  ***»«  • 

Aivru,  Aruct.  he. 

Thefe  arc  the  general  rules  with  rcfpc6t  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  prefent  and  future  of  a&ive  verbs  in 
the  tarlieft  ftages  of  the  Greek  language.  The  limits 
prefuibed  will  not  allow  us  to  purine  thefe  conjee- 
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tures  \ but  the  reader  may,  if  he  thinks  proper,  carry  Otek 
them  a great  way.  L»-'giu,tc. 

The  preterite  tenfe  fall*  next  undtr  confederation.  J ’o  J 
If  we  may  truft  an  logy,  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
two,  mull  have  owed  it*  conformation  to  the  radix  teaks, 
of  the  verb,  and  fonac  other  word  fitted  to  eke  out  ita 
terminations.  It  has  been  thought  by  feme  critic's, 
that  this  addition  was  taken  from  the  Hebrew  word 
rm  ♦ and  we  Ihould  be  of  the  Came  oprsiton  did  not 
another  auxiliary  prefent  itfelf  nearer  home,  which 
appc  .n  to  us  much  more  congruous  to  fuch  a pur-  tjf 
pole.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  people  from  whom  we  (up-  Origin  »f 
pofc  it  borrowed,  derived  it  from  the  eaftern  quar- ,hc  “»*h" 
ter*.  We  V ve  already  obferved,  that  the  Thr.-iciatt**1*  ve,‘*' 
w\ re  maftcr*  of  a great  part  of  Greece  in  the  very 
earlieft  ages.  At  tint  time  they  were  a polite  and 
lexmed  people.  From  them  a confiderable  part  of 
the  Greek  language  was  derived.  If,  therefore,  we 
Ihould  find  a word  in  their  language  employed  for  the 
fame  purpofc,  and  accommodated  to  coalefce  with  the 
radical  verb,  we  feel  ourfelves  very  much  inclined  to 
prefer  fuch  a word. 

The  word  ho  pervades  many  different  languages  as 
an  auxiliary  verb.  From  it  wc  have  the  Italian  Ac, 
the  Spaniih  Ac,  the  French  ai  / and  in  one  fttape  or  * 
other  it  appears  in  all  the  German  and  Scandinavian 
diale&i.  It  is  the  Gothic  auxiliary  } and,  we  believe, 
it  forms  the  termination  of  the  perfrd  adive  of  the  firft 
conjugation  in  the  Latia  tongue:  For  there  «jw  is  the 
radix  of  amo  ; in  the  preterite  tun-ax*,  am avi;  and  the 
preterperfett  am-htnt  tram,  i.  e.  amavtram,  compounded 
of  am,  Aav,  and  cram,  the  imperfeti  of  the  indicative  of 
the  fubftantive  verb.  This  procefs,  in  ibe  formation  of 
the  preterite  of  Latin  verbs,  will  fearer  be  queftioned, 
and  forms  certainly  a preemptive  proof  that  the  Greeks 
purfued  the  fame*  line.  From  this  verb  it  likewife 
derived  the  Latin  haUo,  by  changing  v into  A,  which 
are  indeed  the  fame  letter.  Our  readers,  after  this 
detail,  will  not  be  furprifrd  if  we  Ihould  now  ha7.ard 
a conjecture,  and  declare  it  aa  our  opinion,  that  thia 
fame  Gothic  auxiliary  ha  is  aduvlly  the  additional 
part  of  the  preterite  of  Greek  vcri»s,  and  that  part 
upon  which  the  conjugation  depends. 

In  forming  ibis  combination  between  the  radix  and 
the  auxiliary,  the  Greeks  were  obliged  to  fabricate 
fcveral  devices.  As  often  ai  the  laft  letter  of  the  ra. 
dix  could  not  unite  with  tlie  afpirate  in  Aa,  they  me- 
tamorphofed  it  into  one  of  the  double  letters,  which 
are  capable  of  coalefcing  with  it.  In  the  verb 
7 was  changed  into  * $ thus,  x«>  ba  beesme  »»*▼« 
preterite  v«/r  An,  was  combined  into  »*w.  In  verb* 
which  had  a radix  that  would  not  admit  tlu*  conjunc- 
tion, they  hardened  the  A into  a,  a*  in  r<*t  prxtcrite 
n-»«t  Auv-w,  Many  other  ways  were  contrived  to 
facilitate  thia  reunion'.  Thefe  are  detailed  in  every 
Greek  grammar,  and  fo  need  not  be  mentioned.— r 
What  has  been  (aid  with  refpeA  to  this  configuration, 
we  offer  as  a pure  coDje&urc,  without  the  moil  remote 
intention  of  obtruding  it  upon  our  reader*. 

If  it  is  admitted,  that  the  auxiliary  ha  formed  the 
conjugating  termination  of  the  adive  verb  among  the 
Giccka,  it  will  likewife  be  admitted,  that  the  radical 
verb  and  the  other  made  originally  two  diftinA  words: 
that,  according  to  this  feheme,  the  preterite  would 
l pro- 
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G'ttk  proceed  thus,  *»r  ha,  flid  I have ; hat,  faid  thou 
tyfM ; toy  he , faid  he  hath,  Ac.  This  proccfs  to  us 
l—  » 1 ' appears  iational,  elegant,  and  advantageous.  The 
pluperfcd  was  not  then  invented,  and  therefore  it  doca 
not  come  under  our  consideration.  The  other  tenfea 
were  all  deduced  from  thofe  defended  } and  in  form- 
ing tbefc  intermediate  d i ‘t  indite  teufes,  we  believe 
that  both  critics  and  grammarians,  and  perbapa  phi- 
lofophers  too,  were  employed.  See  Grammar. 

The  esftern  nations  have  diversified  their  verbs,  by 
affixing  fragments  of  the  perfonal  pronouns  to  the  ra- 
dix, by  which  they  gainel  only  the  a ! vantage  of  ex- 
hibiting the  genders  of  the  perfons  engaged  in  being, 
afting,  and  Suffering  } but  a perpetual  repetition  of 
theie  wa*  unavoidable.  The  Greeks,  by  their  anifU 
dal  combination  of  the  radix  with  the  taro  auxiliaries, 
avoided  the  neceffity  of  repeating  their  perfonal  pro- 
nouns, atweand  the  other  modern  inhabitants  of  Europe 
are  obliged  to  do ; and  at  the  fame  time,  by  diversify- 
ing the  terminations  of  their  nouns  and  verbs,  won- 
derfully improved  the  hcaury  and  harmony  of  their 
language.  The  arrangement  above  inGftcd  on  is  fo 
very  different  from  that  of  the  orientals,  and  Co  entire- 
ly Gothic,  that  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Greeks  borrowed  this  manoeuvre  from  the  Thra- 
cians. Every  perfon  moderately  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  language  willy  upon  examination,  difeovef  a 
wonderful  coincidence  between  the  itrudure,  idioms, 
and  phrafeology,  of  the  English  and  Greek  languages: 
fo  many  congenial  features  mult  engender  a Strong 
fufpicion  that  there  once  fubfiffed  a pretty  intimate 
relation  between  them. 

In  the  preceding  deduction,  we  find  ourfclvcs  obli- 
ged once  more  to  differ  from  the  very  learned  author 
of  the  Origin  and  Prog  rtf t of  Language.  As  we  took 
the  liberty  to  question  his  originality  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  at  the  fame  time  prefumed  to  attack 
the  goodly  Structure  raffed  by  philofopners,  critics, 
aad  grammarians ; fo  we  now  totally  differ  from  that 
learned  writer  as  to  bis  theoiy  o!  the  creation  of 
verbs  out  of  the  inhahile  matter  of  •<*.  Sec.  This 
whole  fabric,  in  our  opinion,  leans  on  a feeble  foun- 
dation. 

The  apparatus  of  intermediate  tenfet,  of  augments, 
derivation  of  teofes,  with  their  formation,  participles, 
and  idiomatical  construct  ions,  and  other  cffentisls  or 
appendages,  we  omit,  as  not  coming  within  the  verge 
of  the  difqiiilition. 

Camion  The  derivation  and  formation  of  the  middle  and 
Ml  fama  psffive  voices,  would  certainly  afford  matter  of  curious 
u*  of  the  {peculation;  but  the  labour  ncccSTary  to  investigate 
this  connection  would  greatly  overbalance  the  benefit 
expcCted. 

However,  to  complete  our  pi  in,  we  Shall  fubjoin  a 
few  SlriClurea  with  refpeCt  to  the  formation  of  the 
middle-voice,  which  was,  in  our  opinion,  immediately 
formed  from  the  adive. 

We  have  feen  already,  that  the  aCtive  voice  in  its 
original  ftate  was  formed  by  uncaring  fragments  of 
the  fubftantive  or  auxiliary  verb  to  the  radix.  The 
fame  economy  was  obferved  in  fabricating  the  flexible 
pans  of  the  verb  of  the  middle  voice.  To  demon- 
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Straie  this,  wc  Shall  firft  conjugate  the  prefent  tenfe  of  Greek 
the  auxiliary  p;ffive  upon  the  principles  above  laid  bargaa^e, 
down.  » J 

Prefent,  n*«».  ur«i,  i«rfc,  Such 

was  the  paflive-prefent  of  the  auxiliary.  We  Shall 
now  take  our  example  from  the  verb  rvwru  ; fccond  fu- 
ture vwmuhi.,  frock  1 aw,  rv*m*,ra,,j9ruei  thou  urt,  rw- 
• tm(, Jtnnk  be  it.  See ■ confraded  rvr«,  rwv,ini> 

Tlte  conjunAicn  and  formation  here  is  obvious.  Per- 
haps, in  the  fccond  perfor,  „ was  inferted,  which, 
however,  is  thrown  out  in  the  protrefs  of  the  perfons. 

The  future  middle  is  dearly  formed,  by  affixing  the 
future  paffive  of  the  verb  i*,  only  as  ■ was  introduced 
into  the  language  for  * long,  it  was  generally  (t)  fubfti- 
tuted  inllead  of  that  vowel  in  verbs  ending  in  «*  and  <+* 
and  J for  * in  verbs  ending  in  »»;  the  two  vowels  • and 
o being  originally  long  as  well  as  Short,  till  • was 
adopted  to  denote  the  long  found  of  the  former,  and 
" that  of  the  latter.  In  many  verbs,  before  the  con-  Pht«  ’ 
Junction  of  the  radix  and  auxiliary,  * was  thrown  CCCXC. 
out:  thus,  became  Kiy-teo/mt,  t,i,oh%x, 

Ac. 

The  prarteriie  was  deduced  from  that  of  the  adive 
by  a very  Slight  variation,  fo  trifling,  indeed,  that  it 
need  not  be  mentioned  ; only  we  may  ofcferve,  that 
the  afpirate  h is  never  retained  in  this  tenfe,  which 
originally  feems  to  have  been  the  only  distinguishing 
character  by  which  that  tenfe  of  the  middle-voice  dif- 
fered from  the  fame  tenfe  of  the  aCtive. 

From  the  Arid  analogy  between  the-mode  of  form- 
ing the  three  primary  tenfes  of  the  adive  and  middle 
voice,  we  are  led  to  fufped  that  what  is  now  the 
middle  was  originally  the  paffivc  voice. 

The  immediate  formation  of  the  former,  by  an- 
nexing the  paffive  auxiliary,  is  obvious.  The  middle 
voice  Still  partakes  of  the  paffive  Signification,  finer 
it  has  fomc times  a paffive,  though  more  frequently  an  t 

aCtive.  There  are  Several  parts  of  the  prefent  paffive 
qu  ie  analogous  to  the  fame  tenfes  in  the  middle  : and, 
lattly,  it  is  the  common  progrefs,  in  the  courfe  of 
improvement,  to  proceed  Step  by  Step,  and  by  appro- 
ximation. What  is  meft  Simple  and  eafy  is  the  lirft 
object,  then  ft  ic  reeds  what  i*  only  a little  more  diffi- 
cult, and  fo  on  till  we  arrive  at  the  laff  Stage,  when 
Inman  ingenuity  can  go  no  farther.  Now,  it  will 
readily  be  admitted,  that  the  paffive  voice  is  much 
rooic  cmbarratled  and  intricate  in  its  texture  than  the 
middle ; and,  therefore,  the  former  Should  have  been 
posterior  in  point  of  time  to  the  latter. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  the  very  learned  Kufter, 
and  moft  other  moderns,  deeply  Skilled  in  the  origin, 
progrefs,  and  Structure,  of  the  Greek  language,  have 
thought  otherwife.  The  general  opinion  has  been, 
that  the  Greek  middle  voice  anSwcred  exaCtly  to 
the  Hebrew  conjugation  hitbpachal,  and  in  its  prif- 
tine  Signification  imported  a reciprocally,  or  when 
the  agent  atts  upon  itfelf.  For  our  plrt,  we  only  in- 
tended a few  hints  upon  the  fubjed,  which  our  learn- 
ed readers  may  purfuc,  approve,  or  rejed,  at  plex- 
fiire. 

If  wc  might  pretend  to  invefligue  the  formation 
of  the  paffive  voice,  we  Should  imagine  that  the  mo- 
dern 


(t)  Wc  lay  generally,  becaufc  in  verbs  ending  in  •*>  the  • is  fomctimci  retained;  as  timv,  nxtev, 
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Or«k  dern  preterit  w»s  formed  from  the  ancient  one,  by  in- 
Lingiuff.  fclting  ruch  letters  u were  found  ntceffiry  for  beau- 
ty,  variety,  energy,  8cc.  ; the  firft  future  from  the 
And  the  fecond  future  middle  of  the  verb  » -tv,  once 
1 ill. vc.  This  future  ii  nr"***;  and, joined  to  the  radix,  always 
occupies  that  place,  (tig!uv»t, 

and  fo  of  the  reft : whether  *»'. 
which  occur  fo  frequently  at  the  termination!  of  the 
middle  and  pallve  voicet,  are  fragment!  of  fome  ob- 
folcte  verb,  vre  will  not  pretend  to  determine. 

From  verbs  in  ■ r • L J.  are  formed  verba  in>>! 
which  in  the  prefent,  impetfeff,  and  fecond  aorill,  as 
it  it  called,  only  have  a different  form,  by  affuming  «i 
with  a long  vowel  preceding  it,  in  the  prefent  attive ; 
which  vowel  is  prelcrvcd  in  each  perfon  lingular.  This 
collection  of  irregular  verbt  feemt  to  be  formed  from 
the  verb  "t".  which  in  fome  tlialedta  might  be  wo.  In- 
deed  the  imperfcS  »<>  •>  feemt  to  imply  at  much:  in 
this,  however,  we  dare  not  he  pofitivc. 

In  the  whole  of  this  tnalyfi*  of  the  formation  of 
verbs,  wc  have  laid  down  wltat  to  us  appears  moll 
plaufible.  That  tticUphyftcal  critics  miy  difeovet  in- 
accuracies in  the  preceding  detail  wc  make  no  doubt  ; 
but  our  candid  rer.derB  will  doubtleft  refledl,  that  no 
language  was  ever  fabricated  by  philofophcre,  and  that 
the  elements  of  language  were  hammered  out  by  pci- 
fanlt,  perhaps  by  favages.  Critici  have  created  a philo- 
fophy  of  language  we  admit,  and  have  a thoufand  times 
difeovered  wonderful  leutrnefaaud  ingenuity  in  the  me- 
chanifm  of  words  aud  feuicncts,  where  the  original  o- 
* nomatherx  never  apprehended  any,  and  which  poffibly 
never  raided  but  in  their  own  heated  imagination.  If 
our  more  enlightened  readers  ihould  find  any  thing  in 
the  preceding  detail  worthy  their  attention,  fo  much 
the  better  t if  the  contrary  Ihould  happen,  wc  prefume 
they  will  take  up  with  the  hackneyed  fyftem.  We 
have  all  along  ncglcfted  the  dual  number,  bccaufe  it 
* regularly  follows  the  type  of  the  other  numbers. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  before  we  drop  this  fubjeft  we 
mull  take  the  liberty  to  fubjoin  an  obfervatiun  or  two 
with  refptdl  to  the  confequencea  of  the  practice  of 
new-modelling  the  prefent,  and  of  courfe  the  imperfea, 
tenfes  ofvtrbs.  ill.  After  this  ariangement  they  com- 
monly rctiined  all  the  other  tenfes  eiaftly  as.thcy  had 
flood  emmefted  with  the  piimilivc  verb:  this  needano 
example,  ad,  They  often  collected  the  tenfes  of  verba, 
whofc  prefent  and  impcrfeil  were  now  obfulcic,  in  or- 
der to  fupply  thia  ceteft.  Thus  we  have 

.i***,  ad.  They  often  formed  prefent  aud  im- 
perfcfl  tenfes  without  any  other  tenfes  annexed  r The 
poets  in  particular  feem  to  have  fabricated  thefc  two 
tenfes  at  plcafure. 

If  this  procedure  was  convenient  for  the  poets,  it 
was  certainly  moll  incommoJ.ous  with  refpeet  to  the 
vutpar,  as  well  as  to  foreigners  who  had  an  inclination 
to  learn  the  language.  The  vulgar,  fome  ages  after 
Homer  and  Htiioti,  mull  have  found  it  as  difficult  to 
undtrilind  their  poems  as  our  prople  do  to  cornprc- 
bend  thofc  of  Chaucer  and  -Spenfer.  By  this  difpoli- 
tion,  too  the  etymology  of  verbs  was  almoli  entirely 
confounded.  The  ptefcat  fecond  future  being,  as  has 
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been  obferved,  the  ancient  prefent,  the  attention  of  the  Greek 
curious  etymologic  was  naturally  diverted  to  the  modern  ^ 
prefent,  where  it  was  utterly  impoflible  to  difeover  the  ” * J 
radical  word.  A few  examples  w 11  elucidate  this  point: 

7n*u,tfi firtuhy  to  exit nd,  old  prefent  * *»*;  **»  is  the  ra- 
dix,  which  at  once  appears  to  be  a Pcrfian  word  figni* 
fying  a large  trad  of  country.  Hence  MuurUama  “ the 
Land  of  the  Mauri,*'  Aquitania,  Bretania ; and  with  t 
prefixed  Huido-ilan,  Cbufi-ftan,  Turque-ltan.  The 
obfclcte  verb  om.  whence  owt^mi,  is  evidently  derived 
from  of,  an  Egyptian  name  of  the  moon  : fecond 

future  **»»,  tojkonv,  from  the  Egyptian  word  fban  os* 
fan,  a name  of  the  fun  : future  fecond  Tv*h  ’»  Tvr 

isobvioufly  the  offspring  of  *r>thafb,  “ a drum  or  tim- 
brel," from  beating  or  ltriking,  icc.  In  fuch  etymo- 
logical rcfearches,  the  Undent  mud  be  careful  to  turn 
the  Ionic  * into  the  Doric  « ; becaufe  the  Dorrs  were 
latcft  from  the  coad  of  Palestine,  and  confequently  re- 
tained the  larged  (hare  of  the  Phoenician  dialed:  thus 
Mtu,  t0  rejoice , turning  ■ into  * becomes  feb*.  This 
word,  throwing  away  the  termination,  becomes  gath9 
pla  nly  fignifying  a wine  frefs(v).  It  is  likewife  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  ALolians  often  change  « into  v,  as 
in  dead  of  See. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  the  arrange- 
ment and  peculiar  condrutflions  of  the  Greek  language. 

There  h,  however,  one,  which  we  cannot  well  pafs 
over  in  ftlence.  As  that  tongue  is  dcllitute  of  thofeCrt*£*in> 
words  which  the  Latins  call  gerunds,  to  fupply  thio  Anicivew 
defeft  they  employ  the  infinitive  with  the ‘article  pre-ufed  as 
fixed  ; thus,  Eu  »»  •'*«*  jn  order  to  their  being  nouns. 

friends  ; ■*>  *"  •*' morout  Bxjihim,  from  their  having 
tltBtd  a king ; E*  r“  «*•  f*vyu>  mime  »*r*c  mnq  from 
their foing  out  of  the  city.  In  thefe  phrafes  the  infini*  * 
tive  is  faid  to  afTume  the  nature  of  a fubdantive  noun  $ 
agreeing  with  the  article  before  it,  exacUv  as  if  it  were 
a noun  of  the  neuter  gender.  Idioms  of  this  kind  oc- 
cur in  our  own  tongue  ; only  with  us  the  verb,  in- 
llcad  of  being  exprefled  in  the  infinitive,  is  turned  in- 
to the  participle.  According  to  this  arrangement, 
the  full  of  the  preceding  phrafes,  which,  according  to 
the  Greek,  would  Hand  toward  to  he  friends , in  Eoglilh 
is,  in  order  to  their  being  friends.  This  anomaly,  then, 
if  indeed  it  be  fuch,  is  of  no  manner  of  confcqucncc. 

The  French,  if  we  arc  not  miflakcn,  would  exprefs  it 
in  the  very  fame  manner  with  the  Greek,  that  it,  four 
tire  amis. 

From  treating  of  verbs,  we  (hould  naturally  proceed 
to  the  confideration  of  adverbs,  which  arc  fo  denomi- 
nated, becaufe  thry  arc  generally  the  concomitants  of 
verbs.  Every  thing  relating  to  that  part  of  fpecch, 
in  the  Greek  tongue,  may  be  fecn  in  the  Port  Royal 
or  any  other  Greek  grammar.  Infiend  therefore  of 
dwelling  upon  this  beaten  topic,  wc  fhall  hazard  a con- 
je&nrc  upon  a point  to  which  tiic  critics  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  as  far  a»  wc  know,  have  not  hitherto  adverted. 

The  moll  elegant  and  moll  admired  writers  °fcircak*par- 
Greeee,  and  cfpcvwliy  Homer,  and  after  him  Heftod,ticle»  uf 
abound  with  fmall  particles,  which  appear  to  us  purcof  icoul 
expletives,  created  as  it  were  to  promote  harmony,  0rcxlra^‘a0* 
fill  up  a blauk  without  fenfe  or  fignification.  How 

thole 


(c)  Hence  it  came  to  fignify  rejoicing,  from  the  mirth  and  revelry  attending  the  tretding  of  the  viaeprefa. 
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Greek  thofe  expletive  particles  (hould  abound  in  that  Ian* 
guage  beyond  any  other,  we  think,  is  a matter  not 
" cafy  to  account  for.  It  has  been  fatd  by  the  Zoili, 
that  if  you  extract  thefe  nonentities  from  the  poems 
of  that  bard,  quifolut  meruit  diet  fed  a,  a magnum  inane, 
a mighty  blank  would  be  left  behind.  We  would 
willingly  do  jufticc  to  that  pigmy  race  of  words,  and 
at  the  fame  time  vindicate  the  prince  of  poets  from 
that  groundlcfs  imputation.  Plato  likewife,  the  piincc 
of  philofophers,  has  been  often  accufcd  of  too  fre- 
quently employing  thefe  fuperfluous  auxiliaries. 

Thofe  particles  were  no  doubt  imported  from  the 
eaft.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  any  de- 
feription  of  men,  however  enthafiailically  fond  they 
might  be  of  harmonious  numbers,  would  fit  down  on 
purpofe  to  fabricate  that  race  of  monofyllabtes  purely 
toeke  out  their  verfes;  mere  founds  without  fignifican* 
cy.  In  the  firfl  place,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  there 
is  a very  ftrict  connection  among  the  particles  of  all 
cogrute  languages.  To  thio  we  may  add,  that  the  not 
undcrflanding  the  nature,  relations,  fignification,  and 
original  import  of  thofe  feem'ngly  unimportant  terms, 
has  occsfioncd  not  only  great  uncertainty,  but  num> 
bcrlcfs  errors  in  translating  the  ancient  languages  into 
the  modern.  The  Greek  language  in  particular  lofts 
a confidcrable  part  of  its  beauty,  elegance,  variety,  and 
energy,  when  thefe  adverbial  particles  with  which  it  is 
replete  arc  not  thoroughly  comprehended.  An  exa& 
traoflation  of  tbefe  fmall  words,  io  appearance  infig - 
oificant,  would  throw  new  light  not  only  on  Homer 
and  Hefiod,  but  even  upon  poets  of  a much  pofierior 
date.  Particles,  which  are  generally  treated  ns  mere 
expletives,  would  often  he  found  energetically  liguifi* 
cant.  It  is,  however,  altogether  impoflible  to  fuccecd 
in  this  ai tempt  without  a competent  (kill  in  the  He- 
brew, Chalda.c,  Arabian,  Pcrfian,  and  old  Gothic  lan- 
guages. We  fhall  here  take  the  liberty  to  mention  a 
few  of  thefe  particles  which  arc  molt  familiar,  one  or 
other  of  which  occur  in  almcfl  every  line  of  Homer, 
and  which  we  believe  arc  cither  not  unJcrtlood  or  mif- 
underftood.  Such  are  *«»•  •"•*»  ,««*•  y>i  ***«  tm* 
ym.  l*  ii  nothing  elfc  but  the  CHaldnic  particle 
the  parent  of  the  Englilh  the.  ft  likewife  lignifie*  by 
turns,  in  your  turn  : *•  is  the  fame  word  in  the  Ionic 
dialed;  #**•  is  a particle  of  the  Hebrew  affirmative 
amen,  fulet,  veritat.  M*r,  a kind  of  oath  by  the  moon 
called  mana,  almoil  over  all  the  eafb  ; hence  Dor. 

>i>  an  oath  by  r **,  that  is,  the  earth  ; *r*,  another  oath 
by  the  fame  element,  probably  from  the  oriental  word 
of  the  fame  import  \ r*  is  a fragment  of  «/•  mention- 
ed before  ; of  y » the  eat th,  and  o*  or  **»,  an  E* 
gyptian  name  of  the  fun  ; at,  a particle  which 
pervades  all  the  dialed*  of  the  Gothic  language.  In 
this  manner  we  believe  all  thefe  fmall  words  that  occur 
fo  frequently  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and  which  have 
hitherto  been  held  inexplicable,  qjay  he  ealily  render* 
ed  in  fignilicant  terms:  and  were  this  done,  we  believe 
they  would  add  both  beauty  and  energy  to  the  claufes 
in  which  they  Hand.  But  this  difeuffion  moll  be  left 
to  more  accomphlhcd  adepts. 

We  fhall  not  explain  the  nature  of  prepofitions,  bc- 
***»  caufc  we  are  convinced  that  few  people  will  take  the 
trouble  to  perufe  this  difquifition  who  are  not  already 
acquainted  with  their  import  in  language.  The  Greek 
prepofitiocs  are  eighteen  in  number,  which  Deed  not 


be  enumerated  here.  Mod  of  thefe  might  be  eafily  Greek 
fhown  to  he  particles,  or  fragments  deduced  from  l-a|lS'-i*Ke; 
oriental  or  Gothic  words.  The  ufe  of  thefe  words  is  * 
to  conned  together  terms  in  difeourfe,  and  to  fhow 
the  relation  between  them.  In  languages  where,  as 
in  Englifh,  all  thefe  relations  are  cxprcfTed  without 
any  change  on  the  termination  of  the  nouns  to  which 
they  are  prefixed,  the  procefs  is  natural  and  eafy.  The 
whole  is  performed  by  juxtapofition.  But  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  this  cfTed  is  produced, 
partly  by  prefixing  prepofitions  and  partly  varying 
the  terminations  of  nouns.  Had  the  Greeks  been 
able  to  intimate  ill  thofe  relations  by  varying  the  ter- 
minations, or  had  they  multiplied  their  prepofitions  to 
fuch  a number  as  would  have  enabled  them  to  exprefs 
thefe  relations  without  the  cafual  variations,  as  the  ‘ 
northern  languages  have  done ; in  either  cafe  their 
language  would  have  been  lefs  embarrafiing  than  it  is 
in  its  prefent  ftate.  According  to  the  prefent  arrange- 
ment both  prepofitions  and  the  cafual  variations  arc 
ufci!  promifeuoufiy  to  anfwer  that  purpofe;  a method 
which  appears  to  us  uot  altogether  uniform.  Though 
this  plan  might  occafion  little  embarraffment  to  na- 
tives, it  muft,  in  our  opinion,  have  proved  fomewhat 
perplexing  to  foreigners.  The  difficulty  would  be,  as 
to  the  latter,  when  to  adopt  the  one  and  when  the 
other  expedient. 

Another  inconvenicncy  arifes  from  the  exceeding 
fmall  number  of  prepofittona  in  that  language,  which 
bear  too  fmall  a proportion  to  the  great  variety  of  re- 
lations which  they  arc  appropriated  to  intimate.  This 
deficiency  obliged  them  often  to  employ  the  fame 
prepofition  to  denote  different  relations  : For  inilance; 

E**  intimates,  ift,  upon;  a * *■*»  n*  Jo**,  upon  she font  / 
and  then  it  takes  the  genitive.  2d,  It  denotes  near 
upon  ; as  •»**  y and  then  it  governs  the  dative. 

3d,  The  fame  prepofition  tignifies  motion  towards ; as 
Er<««v  i»i  xiS*r#  fa  fill  upon  the  fone.  In  thefe  in- 
ftancea  the  fame  prepofition  intimates  three  different 
relations ; and,  which  is  ti  ll  more  embarrafiing,  each 
of  thefe  requires  a different. cafe.  The  difficulty  in  this 
infiuice  is  fo  confiderable.  that  even  the  mofl  accurate 
of  the  Greek  writers  thcmfelves  often  cither  forget  or 
neglcfr  the  tiue  application.  Many  examples  of  this 
might  be  adduced,  did  the  limits  afiigned  us  admit 
fuch  illuftrations.  Every  man  who  has  carefully  per- 
ufed  the  Grecian  authors  will  readily  furnifh  himfclf 
with  examples.  157 

Again,  feme  prepofitions,  which  indicate  different  Irregularly 
relations,  arc  prefixed,  to  the  fame  cafe.  Thus,  a*ufcdi 
tignifies  from  ; as,  **  from  Jupiter  <tve 

begin  ; •/*->'  from  my  life,  or  my  courfe  of  life ; 

*P  tut  Ivf**,  before  the  doort  ; »<*»r  ty*ufU9t9  an  en- 
comium before  the  viflory  ; 'Ahi  aynioi  <«•*,  to 

render  evil  fbr  good  ; **rt*»v9  agabfl  you.  tn  thefe  ex- 
amples, and  indeed  every  where,  thofe  prepofitions 
intimate  different  relations,  and  yet  arc  prefixed  to  the 
fame  calcs.  Sometimes  the  fame  prepofition  fee  ms  to 
affutnr  two  oppofiie  fignification*  : this  appears  from 
the  prepofition  *'T*  jsiit  mentioned,  which  intimates 
both  for,  in/lead  of,  and  againjl  or  oppofite  to. 

What  has  been  obferved  with  rtfpedl  to  the  prepo* 
f. lions  above  mentioned,  the  reader  will  readily  enough 
apply  to  K«r»,  Mir*,  A**,  1,  Thefe  incongruities 

certainly  imply  fomething  irregular  \ and  feera  to  inti- 
* mate 
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Greek  mate  that  thofe  anomalies  were  fo  deeply  incorporated 
. 'inP'-‘"^c;  with  the  conftitution  of  the  language,  that  the  fubfe- 
L'  1 quent  improvers  found  it  impoflible  to  correct  them. 

Indeed  to  jyefix  a prepofition  to  a cafe  already  di- 
ilinguifhed  by  the  affixed  termination,  appears  to  ui  a 
fuperfluity  at  lead,  if  not  an  abfurdity  ; for  certainly 
it  would  have  been  more  natural  to  have  (aid  « 
W f*»  than  ***  Some  very  learned 

men,  who  have  inquired  into  the  origin  of  language , have 
L.ecn  of  opinion  that  prepofjtions  were  the  latt  invented 
fpccies  of  words.  If  this  opinion  is  well  founded,  we 
may  fuppofe  (and  we  think  that  this  fuppofition  is  not 
altogether  improbable)  that  the  cafual  terminations  of 
the  Greek  language  were  firft  affixed  to  the  radix,  in 
the  manner  above  exhibited  ; and  that  prepositions 
were  afterwards  fabr.catcd  and  prefixed  to  the  cafes 
already  in  ufe. 

*lhe  f>max  or  conftni&ion  of  the  Greek  language 
does  not,  according  to  our  \ lan,  come  within  the  com- 
afs  of  our  prefent  inquiry.  This  the  curious  Greek 
udent  will  cafily  acquire,  by  applying  to  the  gram- 
nun  compofcd  for  that  purpofe.  We  have  already 
hazarded  a few  conjcdurcs  with  ref  pc  A to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  cnoft  important  and  mott  diftinguifhed 
clafles  of  words  into  which  it  has  been  divided  by  the 
xno&shlc  grammarians, without, however,  defceodiog  to 
the  ndoutue  of  the  language.  As  prepofition*  are  the 
chief  materials  with  which  its  other  words,  efpecially 
Verbs,  are  compounded,  wt  (hall  briefly  coofidcr 
the  order  in  which  they  probably  advanced  in  this 

I$t 

WTed  in  Complex  ideas  arc  compounded  of  a certain  number 
compofi-  or  collection  of  fimple  ones.  Of  tbofe  complex  no- 
tion.  tions,  fome  contain  a greater  and  fome  a fmaller  num- 
ber of  fimple  conceptions.  In  language,  then,  there 
are  two  ways  of  expreffing  thofc  complex  ideas,  either 
by  coining  a word  to  exprefs  every  fimple  idea  fepa- 
ratcly,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  ftand  in 
the  mindf  or  by  trying  to  combine  two  or.  more 
fimple  terms  into  one,  and  by  that  method  to  intimate 
one  complex  idea  by  one  fiogle  word.  The  Arabians, 
notwit  branding  all  the  boafted  excellencies  of  their 
language,  have  never  arrived  at  the  art  of  compound- 
ing their  words,  in  order  to  anfwer  this  noble  purpofe; 
and  the  lifter  dialects  are  but  flendcily  provided  with 
this  fpecies  of  vocables.  The  Greeks,  of  alt  othet 
nations  (except  perhaps  thofc  who  fpakc  the  Shanfcrit 
language),  are  unrivalled  in  the  number,  variety,  pro- 
priety, elegance,  energy,  and  exprtffion  of  their  com- 
pound terms.  The  Greeks,  like  the  Arabians,  in  the 
earlier!  ftages  of  their  language,  had  only  a colledion 
©f  radical  disjointed  words,  confining  of  the  jafgona 
of  the  aboriginal  Greeks,  of  the  Pelafgi,  Thracians, 
flee.  How  thefe  words  were  arranged  and  conftrudrd, 
ire  have  no  data  remaining  upon  which  we  can  found 
a critical  inve&igation.  We  muft  therefore  remain 
faiiafied  with  fuch  probable  conit  durcs  as  the  nature 
of  the  cafe,  and  the  analogy  of  the  language,  feem  to 
fugg«A. 

The  prepositions  were  originally  placed  before  the 
nouns,  whole  relation*  they  pointed  out.  For  example, 
let  us  take  the  t*ic  «uwi,  he  died  along 

noth  the  refl%  ox  he  died  out  of  hand  along  v*dh  the  other/. 
Thcle  words  were  arranged  thus : rw»  ion 

*****  l aud  «**-#»**»•»  **»  t.*€  «u«(.  In  this  manner 
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the  parts  of  every  compound  word  were  placed  fepa-  Qrrck 
rstcly,  at  leal!  as  much  as  other  words  which  had  no 
cunnc&ion.  . f ' ** 

The  firft  compound  words  of  the  Greek  language  rhe  ifift 
were  the  radical  noun*  with  the  article,  and  the  radi-c  mpo.nj 
cal  part  of  the  fubflantive  or  auxiliary  verb.  The^°r^,n 
fuccefs  of  this  experiment  encouraged  them  to  attempt  ' 

the  fame  in  other  words.  By  this  noble  invention 
they  found  themfelve*  able  to  exprefs,  in  one  word, 
with  cafe  and  figoificancy,  what  in  other  languages, 
and  formerly  in  their  own,  required  a tedious  ambages 
or  circumlocution.  In  procefs  of  time,  as  their  lan- 
guage was  gradually  mellowed,  they  increased  the 
number  of  their  compounds,  till  their  language,  in  that 
refped,  infinitely  excelled  all  its  parent  dialcds,  In 
this  procefs  they  were  careful  to  unite  fuch  letters  as 
not  only  prevented  afpeiity  and  difficulty  of  pronuncia- 
tiou,  but  even  promoted  harmony  and  tlegancc.  But 
this  was  the  labour  of  pofterior  ages. 

The  Greeks  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  derivation 
or  etymology  of  their  language  ; for  this  we  need  only 
confult  Plato’*  Cratylua,  Ariftotle’s  Rhetoric,  Deme- 
trius Phalercus,  Longinus,  flee.  In  deducing  patro- 
nymics, abftra&s,  pofTcffives,  gentiles,  diminutives, 
verbals,  flee,  from  radicals  of  every  kind,  they  have 
fhown  the  greateii  art  and  dexterity.  Examples  of 
this  occur  almoft  in  every  page  of  every  Greek  author. 

But  this  extended  no  farther  than  their  own  lnnguagei 
every  foreign  language  was  an  abomination  to  the 
Greeks.  But  more  of  this  in  the  fcqnch  160 

The  original  materials  of  the  Greek  tongue  were  Oripeal 
undoubtedly  rough  and  difcordanl,  as  we  have  deferi- 
bed  them  above.  They  had  been  colleded  from  dif- Greek  Lu»- 
ferent  quarters,  were  the  produce  of  different  coun-guag«; 
tries,  ami  had  been  imported  at  very  didant  periods. 

It  would  therefore  be  an  entertaining,  if  not  an  in* 
ftru&ing,  (peculation,  if  it  were  poilihle  to  difeover 
by  what  men  and  by  what  means  this  wonderful  fabric 
was  founded,  ereded,  aud  carried  to  perfection.  The 
writers  of  Greece  afford  us  no  light.  Foreigners  were 
unacquainted  with  that  originally  infignificant  canton. 

Every  thing  beyond  Homer  is  buried  in  eternal  obli- 
vion. Orpheus  is  indeed  reported  to  have  compofed 
poems ; but  thefe  were  foon  obliterated  by  the  hand 
of  time.  The  verfes  now  aferibed  to  that  philosophical 
hero  are  none  of  his*.  Linus  wrote,  in  the  Pclafgic*  Pnj 
dialed,  the  achievements  of  the  firft  Bacchus;  Ta-lib.*. 
myris  the  Thracian  wrote  ; and  Pronapides  the  mailer  aa* 
of  Homer  was  a celebrated  poet.  The  works  of  all 
thefe  bards  did  not  long  furvive;  and  it  is  a certain 
fad  that  the  Greek  tongue  was  highly  poliftted  even 
more  early  than  the  age  in  which  thefe  worthies  flou-  4 

riihed.  Homer,  no  doubt,  imitated  their  produdions, 
aud  fome  arc  of  opinion  that  he  borrowed  liberally 
from  them.  The  Greeks  knew  no  more  of  the  origi- 
nal charadcr  of  their  language  than  of  the  original 
charader  and  complexion  of  their  piogenitort.  They 
allowed,  indeed,  that  their  language  was  originally 
barbarous  and  uncouth  ; but  by  what  means  or  by  what 
perform  it  was  poliihed,  enriched,  and  finally  arranged, 
was  to  them  an  impenetrable  fccret. 

Wc  have  already  detnonftrated  that  the  Ioniro  or 
aborigines  of  Greece  were  a race  of  barbarians;  that 
confcqumtly  their  language,  or  rather  their  jargon, 
was  of  the  fame  contsxturc.  The  Pctaigi  found  both 

the 
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Cwk  the  people  and  their  fpeech  in  this  uncultivated  (late. 
Uuguige.  people  arrived  in  Creece  about  the  year  before 

161  Cbrift  1 70 o.  It  was  then  that  the  language  of  Greece 
Via*  *11  began  to  be  cultivated.  Before  the  age  of  Homer 
wrnf<1_'?  the  work  Teems  to  have  been  completed.  Nothing  of 
pcrfrdioo  con^e<ltience  was  afterwards  added  to  the  original  flock  j 
•t  a very  on  the  contrary,  not  a few  moieties  were  deduded 
«*ri7fe-  from  the  Homeric  treafttre.  The  Pelafgi,  as  was  (aid 
tlg**  before,  arrived  in  Greece  an.  am.  Chr.  1760.  Ho- 
mer is  thought  to  have  been  born  an.  am.  Cbr.  1041  ; 
confequendy  the  cultivation  of  the  Greek  tongue  was 
completed  in  a period  of  aliout  700  years.  But  upon 
the  Tuppofition  that  Orpheus,  Linus,  Tamyrif,  &c. 
wrote  long  before  Homer,  as  they  certainly  did,  that 
language  was  arrived  nigh  the  ftandard  of  perfc&ion 
two  centuries  before  | by  which  computation  the 
period  of  its  progrefs  towards  its  flationary  point  it 
reduced  to  500  yeart.  But  as  the  Pelafgi  were  a co- 
lony of  foreigners,  wc  ought  to  allow  them  one  cen- 
tury at  leaft  to  fettle  and  incorporate  with  the  natives, 
and  to  communicate  their  language,  laws,  manners, 
»nd  habits,  to  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  By  this 
deduction  we  (hall  reduce  the  term  of  cultivation  to 
lefa  than  four  centuries. 

During  this  period  Greece  was  furioufly  agitated 
by  tumults  and  infurredions.  That  country  was 
divided  into  a number  of  independent  dates,  which 
were  perpetually  engaged  io  quarrels  and  competitions. 
The  profeflion  of  arms  waj  absolutely  neccfiary  for 
the  protection  and  prefervation  of  the  ftate  j and  the 
man  of  conduit  and  prowefs  was  honoured  as  a demi- 
god, and  his  exploits  tranfmitted  with  eclat  to  pofterity. 
The  Greek  tongue  was  then  rough  and  unpolifhed  ; 
becaufc,  like  the  ancient  Romans,  the  braved  men 
were  more  difpofed  to  aft  than  to  (peak.  Every  lan- 
guage will  take  its  colour  from  the  temper  and  cha- 
racter of  thofc  who  employ  it  j and  had  it  not  been 
owing  to  one  clafs  of  men,  the  Greek  tongue  would 
have  continued  equally  rough  to  the  era  of  Homer  as 
it  had  been  a century  after  the  arrival  of  the  Pelafgi. 

There  has  appeared  among  barbarous  or  half- 
civilized  people  a defeription  of  men  whofe  profeflion 
it  his  been  to  frequent  the  boufea  or  palaces  of  the 
great,  in  order  to  celebrate  their  atchievemcnts,  or 
thofc  of  their  anceftors,  in  the  fublimeft  drains  of  he- 
roic poetry.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  German! 
had  their  6ard/t  the  Gauls  their  fadst  the  Scandinavian# 
their  f colds  or  Jcaldrts,  the  lri(h  their  JHeatt  all  retain- 
ed for  that  very  purpofe.  They  lived  with  their  chief- 
tains or  patrons  ; attended  them  to  battle ; were  wit- 
nefles  of  their  heroic  deeds  j animated  them  with  mar 
tial  drains  ; and  celebrated  their  prowefs  if  they  pro- 
ved vi&orious ; or,  if  they  fell,  raifed  the  fong  of 
woe,  and  chanted  the  mournful  dirge  over  their  fepul- 
chrcs.  Thefc  bards  were  always  both  poets  and  mu- 
ficians.  Their  perfons  were  held  facred  and  inviolable. 
They  attended  public  entertainments,  and  appeared  in 
all  national  conventions.  The  chief  of  them  weie 
employed  in  the  temples  of  the  gods  ; and  the  left 
iUuflriouf,  like  our  minftrels  of  old,  ftrollcd  about 
from  place  to  place,  and  exerdfed  their  functions  wherc- 
ift  ever  they  found  employment. 

*T  the  pe.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  there  was  a numerous 
2J1*0  tribe  of  joaen  of  the  very  fame  defeription,  who  were 
1 at  once  poets  and  mufidans,  and  whofe  office  it  was 
Vol.  XXV.  Pan  II. 
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to  celebrate  the  pralfes  of  the  great,  and  to  tnnfcnit  Cr«rk 
their  exploits  to  pofterity  in  the  moft  exaggerated  co- 
comiums.  Thefc  poetical  vagrants  were  ftylcd  »*‘hi  * 1 

or  fongfterv.  Somd  of  tbefe  lived  in  the  houfes  of  great 
men  ; while  others,  Icfa  ucilful  or  left  fortunate,  (trolled 
about  the  country  in  the  manner  above  deferibed.  The 
more  illuflrious  of  thofc  *****  who  were  retained  in 
the  temples  of  the  gods,  were  certainly  the  firft  im- 

f rovers  of  the  language  of  the  Greeks.  Am^ng  the 
iebrews,  we  And  the  firft  poetical  compofitions  were 
hymns  in  honour  of  Jehovah,  and  among  the  pagans 
the  fame  practice  was  eftablifhed.  In  Greece,  when 
ail  was  confufion  and  devaluation,  the  temples  of  the 
gods  were  held  facred  and  inviolable.  There  the 
A»'f**  improved  their  talents,  and  formed  religious  an- 
thems on  thofe  very  models  which  their  progenitor* 
had  chanted  in  the  raft. 

The  language  of  the  Greeks  was  yet  rugged  and 
onmcllowcd  : their  firft  care  was  to  render  it  more  foft 
and  more  flexible.  They  enriched  it  with  vocables 
foiled  to  the  offices  of  religion;  and  thefe  wc  imagine 
were  chiefly  imported  from  the  eaft.  Homer  every 
where  mentions  a diflinflion  between  the  language  of  yg1 
gods  and  men.  The  language  of  gods  imports  the  DiAindion 
oriental  terms  retained  in  the  temples,  and  ufed  in^,wc*° 
treating  of  the  ceremonies  of  religion;  the  language 
of  men  intimates  the  ordinary  civil  dialeft  which  qo«£  »rwf 
fprung  from  the  mixed  diale&s  of  the  country.  The  of  asm 
priefts,  no  doubt,  concurred  io  promoting  thia  noble 
and  important  purpofe.  From  this  fource  the  drolling 
*****  drew  the  rudiments  of  their  art ; and  from  thefc 
lafl  the  vulgar  deduced  the  elements  of  a polished  ftyle. 

T©  thefe  *****  of  the  fuperior  order  we  would 
nferibe  thofc  changes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part 
of  this  inquiry,  by  which  the  Greek  tongue  acquired 
that  variety  and  flexibility,  from  which  two  qualities 
it  has  derived  a great  (hare  of  that  eafe,  beauty,  and 
verfatility,  by  which  it  now  furpafle*  moft  other  lan- 
guages. The  diverfity  of  its  terminations  furniffies  a 
moft  charming  variety,  while  at  the  fame  time  the 
fenfe  is  communicated  t©  the  reader  or  hearer  by  the 
relation  between  them.  By  this  economy  the  poet 
and  the  orator  are  left  at  liberty  to  arrange  their  vo- 
cables in  that  order  which  may  be  moft  Toothing  to 
the  ear,  and  bed  adapted  to  make  a lifting  impreffion 
on  the  mind. 

Few  colonics  have  emigrated  from  any  civilized 
country  without  a detachment  of  priefts  in  their  train. 

The  fupreme  powers,  whoever  they  were,  have  always 
been  worihipped  with  mufic  and  dancing.  The  He- 
brews, Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians,  delighted  in  thefc 
mufical  and  jocund  feftivals.  The  priefts  who  attended 
the  loncs,  Dorca,  jEoliana,  Thebans,  Athenians,  &c. 
from  the  eaft,  introduced  into  Greece  that  exquifite 
tafte,  thofc  delicate  mufical  feelings,  which  diftinguiffi- 
ed  the  Greeks  from  all  the  neighbouring  nations.  * 

Hence  that  numerous  race  of  onomatapaas,  by  which 
the  Gieek  language  is  in  veiled  with  the  power  of  ex- 
preffing  almoft  every  paffion  of  the  human  foul,  io 
fuch  terms  as  oblige  it  to  fccl  and  a&ually  to  affimu- 
late  to  the  paffion  it  would  excite.  Numberlefs  in- 
ftancea  of  thia  occur  in  every  page  of  Homer,  Hcfiod, 

Pindar,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  even  of  Arifto- 
phanes:  to  quote  induces  would  be  to  infult  the 
Greek  ftudent. 
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Every  body  knows  that  the  pra&ioe  of  writing  in 
verfc  was  antecedent  to  the  date  of  profa:c  comp<  fi- 
tion.  Here,  then,  the  AtJ«  and  the  nuniftets  of  re- 
ligion chiefly  difplayed  their  (kill  and  difceinment. 
By  a judicious  mixture  of  fhort  an.l  long  fy  II  allc? ; hy 
a junffion  of  confonanta  which  naturally  Aide  into 
each  other  ; by  a careful  attention  to  the  rythm,  or 
harmony  rtfulting  .from  the  combination  of  the  fyl- 
lables  of  the  whole  line — they  completed  the  metrical 
tone  of  the  rerfe,  guided  by  that  Jeltcacy  of  mufic'.l 
feeling  of  which  they  were  poflefled  before  rule*  of 
prefndy  were  known  among  men. 

Much  iiicrty  was  certainly  ufed  in  tranfpofing  let- 
ters, in  varying  termination?,  in  annexing  prefixes 
and  affixes,  both  to  nmns  and  other  kinds  of  tt*ords 
where  fuch  adiunAs  were  poffible  : snd  upon  this  oc- 
cafion  we  think  it  probable,  that  thofe  particles  of 
which  we  have  fpoken  above  were  infer ud  like  fil- 
ling ftones  thruft  in  to  flop  the  gaps  or  chinks  of  a 
building.  Vcrfrs  wrre  then  dumfy  and  irregular,  as 
the  quantity  of  vowils  was  not  duly  afcrrtainrd,  and 
the  colhiion  of  hetnogeneoas  confonancs  not  always 
avoided.  Probably  thefe  primitive  rerfes  differed  at 
widely  from  the  finiffced  (trains  of  Homer  and  his  toc- 
ceflbrs,  as  thofe  of  Chaucer  and  Spencer  do  from  the 
froooth  polifhed  lines  of  Dryden  and  Pope. 

The  poetical  compofitiona  of  the  earlieft  Greeks 
were  not,  we  think,  in  the  hexameter  flyle.  As  they 
were  chiefly  calculated  for  religions  fervice*,  we  ima- 
gine they  refernbled  the  Hebrew  iambics  preferved 
in  the  tong  of  Aaron  ani-Miram,  Deborah  and  Bi- 
rak,  Ptalm%  Proverbs,  ficc.  which  were  in.leed  cal- 
culated for  the  fame  purpofe.  Archilochus  perhaps 
imitated  thefe,  thtugh  the  model  upon  which  he 
formed  his  iarfbics  was  not  generally  known.  The 
later  dramatic  poets  feem  to  have  copied  from  the 
lime  archetypes.  Hexameters,  it  is  probable,  were 
invented  by  Orpheus,  Linus,  Tamyris,  Mufcui,  Ice, 
The  firft  ot  thefe  travelled  into  Ejypt,  where  he  might 
learn  the  hrxameter  meafure  from  that  people,  who 
ufed  to  bewail  Manerot  and  O/irit  in  elegiac  drains. 
This  fpecrcs  oF  mctie  wra  lirft  confecrated  to  theolo- 
gy, and  the  mod  profound  fcienccs  of  moral  and  na- 
tural philofophy ; at  length  it  wa*  brought  down  to 
celebicte  the  exploits  of  king?  and  heroes. 

Rti  gtjlas  rcgumque,  dutumque  el  fvrna  lrl/at 

Sl»o  Jiri&i  pq/fent  niunero  monfiruvli  Homcrus. 

We  have  hatarded  a conje&ure  above,  importing 
that  the  earllett  p>et;cal  competitions  of  the  Grceka 
were  confecrated  to  the  fervice  of  the  goda.  We 
(hail  now  produce  a few  fadts,  which  will  furnifh  at 
leaf!  a preemptive  evidence  of  the  probability  of  that 
conje£tuie. 

Orpheus  begins  hi i pocre  with  ancient  chaos,  its 
trans:ornwtion»  and  change*)  and  purfues  it  through 
its  various  revolutions.  He  then  goes  on  to  deferibe 
the  offspring  of  Saturn,  that  » time,  the  aether,  love, 
and  light.  In  fhort,  his  whole  poem  is  Caid  to  have  been 
an  oriental  allegory,  calculated  to  infpirv  mankind  with 
the  fear  of  the  gods,  and  to  de  ter  them  from  murder, 
rapine,  unnatural  lufts,  fltc. 

Mufxut  wis  the  favourite  fcholar  of  Orpheus,  or 
perhaps  his  ton.  He  coznpofed  prophecies  and  hymns, 
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and  wrote  ficred  inftmfiions,  which  he  addrefkd  to  Greek 
his  ton.  He  prttorioed  au-v-imcts  and  luAraiiosts  *-*  !“**£■ 
lut  Iris  great  work  was  a Tbeogeny,  or  Hiftoiy  of 
the  Creation,  ficc.  - 

Mela m pus  brought  the  myft  -ries  of  Proferptne  from  Meku^w, 
Egypt  into  Greece.  He  wrote  the  whole  hifiory  of 
of  the  dififlera  of  the  gods.  This  feer  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  bimfclf. 

Olcn  came  from  Lyc'a.  and  compofcJ  the  firft  Oic*, 
hymn  that  ws  fung  in  Delos  at  their  folemnities ; 
he  probably  emigrated  from  Batura  a city  of  Lycia, 
where  Apollo  had  a celebrated  temple  and  oracle. 

The  Hypciborczn  damfds  ufed  to  vifit  Delos,  where 
they  chanted  facred  hymns  in  honour  of  the  Delian  god. 

To  thefe  we  add  the  great  Homer  himtclf,  it  in- Homer 
deed  the  hymns  < otumonly  annexed  to  the  Odyfiey  Hdiod. 
■re  his  cesnpofition.  Hcfiod’f  Theogony  is  too  well 
km.  wo  to  need  to  he  mentioned. 

From  thefe  inftancii  we  hope  it  appears,  that  the 
origin  of  the  poetry  of  Greece  is  to  he  found  in  the 
temples;  and  that  there,  its  nicafurc,  numbers,  rythm, 
and  other  appendages  were  originally  fabricated. 

The  Gm  tan  poets,  however,  enjoyed  another  ad* 
vantage  which  that  clafs  of  writers  have  fcldoro  pof- 
fclled,  which  arofe  fiom  the  different  dialc&s  into 
winch  their  language  was  divided.  All  thofe  JhleftsD;a™e 
were  adopted  indifferently  by  the  prince  of  poets;  a lulefls. 
circumfUncc  whieh  enabled  him  to  take  advantage  ofw1*h 
any  word  from  any  dialect,  provided  it  fuited  his  pur-'*1**0, 
potc.  This,  at  the  fame  time^hat  it  ren  crcJ  vtrfi- 
ficatioa  cafy,  diffufed  an  agreeaMc  variety  over  hit 
corapofitioa.  He  even  ac  ommo.iated  words  from 
Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  lilyricum,  to  the  purpofrs  of 
his  verlihcation  : Befi  les,  the  laws  of  quantity  were  not 
th<n  clearly  afeertained  ; a circum fiance  which  afford- 
ed him  another  convcn  cncy.  Succeeding  poets  did 
not  enjoy  thefe  advantages,  and  confequcntly  have 
been  more  circumtonbed  both  ia  their  diction  and 
numbers 

The  Greek  language,  as  is  generally  known,  waa 
divided  into  many  different  diaieds.  Every  fept,  or 
petty  canton,  had  tome  peculiar  forms  of  fpeech  which 
dittmguUhcd  it  from  the  other*.  There  were,  how- 
ever,  four  different  dialectical  variations  which  car- 
ried it  over  all  the  other*.  Thclc  were  the  Attic,  Io- 
nic, AvjIic,  and  Doric.  Thefe  lour  dialectical  di- 
ll motions  originated  from  the  different  countries  ia 
the  call  :rom  which  the  tribes  rrfpedtively  emigrated. 

The  Attics  confided,  id,  of  the  barbarous  aborigines; 

2d,  of  in  adventitious  colony  of  Egyptian  Sai.es;  3d, 
a brunch  of  Ionian*  from  the  eoafi  of  Pafcftine. 

Thefe  lafi  formed  the  old  Ionian  dialed,  from  which 
fprung  tnc  Attic  anJ  modem  Ionic.  The  jEutians 
enr grated  from  a different  quarter  of  the  fame  coaft  ^ 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  a remnant  of  the  old 
Canaanite*,  and  confequcntly  different  in  diaic& 
from  the  two  firfi  mentioned  colonics.  The  Dorcs  ' 
fprang  from  an  unpohfhcd  race  of  purple  fifher*  on 
the  fame  coalt,  and  confequendy  fpoke  a dialect  more 
coarfe  and  raftic  than  any  of  the  reft.  Thefe  four 
nations  emigrated  from  different  regions  ; a cirtuin- 
flance  which,  in  our  opinion,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  different  dialed*  by  which  they  wtre  afterwards 
difiingmlhed.  * 
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Creek  It  it  ImpofShle  in  tbit  ffiort  (ketch  to  exhibit  at 
*****  essfi  view  of  the  diftingtiiihiog  feature*  of  etch  dia* 
1—1  T leA.  Such  *n  analyfi*  would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  li- 
mit* of  the  article  in  queftioo.  For  entire  fatisfa&ion  on 
this  head,  we  muft  refer  the  Gredin  Undent  to  Mat- 
hire’s  Greet  Lingttt  Dia/eSi,  where  he  will  hnd  every 
thing  ncceftsry  to  qualify  him  for  undcrftsn  ling  that 
fubjedt.  We  (hall  content  ourlclves  with  the  few  ob- 
servations following. 

The  Athenian*  being  an  a&ivc,  brifle,  volatile  race, 
delighted  in  contra&iuns.  Their  ftyle  wa*  moft  ex- 
quifitcly  poliihed.  The  mod  celebrated  author*  who 
wrote  in  that  dialed  were  the  fallowing:  Plato,  Thu- 
cidydep,  Xenophon,  Demofthenes,  and  the  other  ora- 
tor* ; iEfchylus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Ariflophims, 
Menander,  Diphilu*,  with  the  other  comic  and  tragic 
poet*.  That  dialed  wa*  either  ancient  or  modern. 
The  ancient  Attic  wa*  the  fame  with  the  Ionic. 

The  Ionic,  as  was  faid,  was  the  ancient  Attic?  hot 
when  that  nation  emigrated  from  Attica  and  fettled  on 
the  coaft  of  Afia  Minor,  they  mingled  with  the  Carian* 
and  Pelafgi  and  of  courfe  adopted  a number  of  their 
vocables.  They  were  an  indolent,  luxurious,  and  dif- 
folute  people ; of  courfe  their  ftyle  was  indeed  eafy 
and  flowing,  but  verbofe,  redundant,  and  without 
nerves.  This,  however,  is  the  leading  ftyle  in  Homer  $ 
and  after  him  a prodigious  n'mbcT  of  writers  on  every 
have  ufed  the  fame  dide&,  feeh  a«  Herodotus 
of  HalicarnalTus  the  celebrated  hiftorian  ; Ctefiaa  of 
Cni  iua  the  hiftorian  of  Perfia  and  India:  Hccatxusof 
Milttus  ; Mcgafthenc*  the  hiftcrisn,  who  lived  under 
Scleucus  Nicator  ; Hippocratr*  the  oelebtatcd  phyfi- 
cian  of  Coos  ; Hellar'icu*  the  hiftorian  often  mentioned 
with  honour  by  Polybius;  Anacreon  of  Teia;  AI* 
ecus,  Sappho  of  Lefbos,  excellent  poets;  Pherecydes 
Syros  the  phtlofopher,  and  a multitude  of  other  per- 
f jD*  of  the  fame  profeffion,  whom  it  would  be  fuper- 
fluona  to  mention  upon  the  prefent  occafion. 

*1  he  vRolic  and  Doric  were  originally  cognate  dii- 
When  the  Dorians  invaded  Pcloponnefus  and 
fettled  in  that  peninfnla,  they  incorporated  with  the 
jEeli&ns,  and  their  two  dialeAa  hlcndcd  into  one 
produced  the  new  Doric.  The  original  Dotes  inha-* 
bited  a ragged  mountainous  region  about  Ofla  and 
Pindui,  and  fpoke  a rough  unpdifhrd  language 
fiov.br  to  the  toil  which  they  ‘ahabited.  Andreas 
Schott  us,  in  hi*  observations  on  poetry,  1.  *.  cap.  CO. 
proves  from  an  old  nunafeript  of  44  Theocritas,  that 
there  were  two  dialed*  of  the  Doric  tongue,  the 
one  ancient  and  the  ether  modern ; that  thia  poet 
employed  Ionic  and  the  modern  Doric  ; that  the  old 
Doric  dialed  wss  rough  aod  cumbrous  ; * but  that 
Theocritus  has  adopted  the  new  as  being  more  (oft 
and  mellow.”  A prodigious  number  of  poets  and 
philosophers  wrote  in  this  dialed,  fuch  as  Epichar- 
qus  the  poet ; Ibycus  the  poet  of  Rhcgium  ; Conn* 
na  the  poetefs  u*  Thcfpis,  or  Thebes,  or  Corinth, 
who  bore  away  the  prize  of  poetry  from  Pindar ; £- 
rynna  a poetefs  of  Ecfbo*  ; Mofchut  the  poet  or  Sy- 
racufc  ; Sappho  the  poetefs  of  Mitylene  ; PuvJaru* 
of  Thebes  the  prince  of  lyric  poets;  Archimedes 
of  Syracufe  the  renowned  mathematician  ; aod  almoft 
all  the  Pythagorean  philofophers.  Few  hiftorian*  wrote 
sa  that  dialed  ; or  if  they  did,  their  works  have  not 
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fallen  into  our  hands.  Moft  of  the  hymns  fung  in  Greek 
temples  of  the  goda  were  compofcd  in  Doric  ; a cir-  hvi^.uge. 
cutnftancc  which  evinces  the  antiquity  of  that  dialed,  ’ • 

aud  which,  at  the  fame  time,  proves  its  affinity  to  the 
oriental  itandari.  r?r 

After  that  the  Greek  tongue  was  thoroughly  po-Thep»rtJ- 
liftied  by  the  fteps  which  we  have  endeavoured  to*}'1)'  °f  th* 
trace  ia  the  preceding  pages,  confcious  of  the  fu- 
perior  excellency  of  their  own  language,  the  Greeks,  rong.ie.and 
in  the  pride  of  thcr  heart,  ftigmatized  every  nation  i n evil  even, 
which  did  not  employ  their  language  with  the  coo- ftqueaecfc 
temptuous  title  of  bar  lari  ant.  Such  was  the  delicacy 
of  their  pampered  ears,  that  they  could  not  injure 
the  untutored  voice  of  the  people  whom  they  called 
bafL.Xftfi.t-t'  This  extreme  delicacy  produced  three 
vety  pernicious  cflcdh ; for,  ift,  it  induced  them  to 
met  imorpbole,  aaJ  fomctimei  even  to  mangle,  foreign 
names,  in  order  to  reduce  their  found  to  the  Grecian 
ftanJard  ; and,  2d,  it  prevented  their  learning  the 
languages  of  the  caft,  the  kuowledgc  of  which  would 
have  opened  to  them  an  avenue  to  the  record*,  sn- 
nali,  antiquities,  law*,  cuftoms,  &c.  of  the  people  of 
thofe  countries,  in  companion  of  whom  the  Greeks 
thcmftlve*  were  of  yefterday,  and  knew  nothing.  By 
this  unlucky  bins,  not  only  they,  but  even  we  who 
derive  all  the  little  knowledge  of  antiquity  wc  pof- 
Mi  through  the  channel  of  their  writings,  have  iuf- 
fered  an  irreparable  injury.  By  their  transformation  of 
oriental  names  they  have  in  a manner  Hopped  the  chan- 
■cl  of  communication  between  the  h.ltorica  of  Eu- 
rope and  Afia.  This  appears  evident  from  the  fragments 
of  Ctciias's  Tertian  hi  dory,  from  Herodotus,  Xeno- 
phon, and  all  the  other  Grecian  writers  who  have  occa- 
iion to  mention  the  iutercourfe  between  the  Greek*  and 
Tertian*.  3d,  It  deprived  them  of  all  knowledge  of  the 
etymology  of  their  own  language,  without  which  it  wss 
impoflibfe  for  them  to  underliaod  its  words, phrafeology, 
and  idioms,  to  the  bottom.  We  mentioned  Plato's  Cra- 
tylus  above.  In  that  dialogue,  the  divine  philofopher 
endeavours  to  iovctiigatc  the  etymology  of  only  a few 
Greek  word*.  His  deductions  are  absolutely  ehilcUlh* 
and  l.ttle  fuprrior  to  the  random  conje&urcs  of  a 
fchool-Soy.  Varro,  the  moft  learned  ot  all  the  Ro- 
mans, has  not  been  more  fuccelsfui.  Both  Humbled 
on  the  very  thrcfbold  of  that  ufcful  fcicncc ; and  a 
fcholar  of  very  moderate  prouiency  in  our  days 
knows  more  of  the  origin  of  thefe  two  nolle  lau- 
guages,  than  the  grtateft  adepts  among  die  natives 
did  in  theirs.  By  prefixes,  affixes,  translations  of 
letters,  new  conjunctions  of  vowels  and  con  ton  ants 
for  the  fake  of  the  mafic  and  rythm,  they  have  fo  dif- 
guifed  their  word*,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffihlc  to  de- 
velope  their  original.  As  a proof  of  this,  we  remem- 
ber to  have  feen  a manafciipt  ia  the  hands  of  a pri- 
vate perfon  where  the  fir  ft  twelve  verfes  of  the  Iliad 
are  carefully  aoaly  fed  ; and  k appears  to  our  fatisfadion 
that  almoft  eveiy  word  may  be,  and  actually  is,  traced 
back  to  a Hebrew,  Phceiucian,  Chaldean,  or  ^Egyp- 
tian original : And  we  are  conviuced  that  the  lame 
proccfs  will  hold  good  in  the  like  0 umber  of  verfes 
taken  from  any  of  the  moft  celebrated  poets  of 
Greece.  This  inveftigation  we  found  was  chiefly  con- 
duced by  reducing  the  words  to  their  original  inva- 
riable Bate,  which  was  done  by  dripping  them  of 
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Greek  prefixes,  affixes,  ftc.  Thefe  flri&urei  are,  we  think, 
Language  WCU  founded  | and  confequeatly  need  no  apology  to 
jj,  proted  them. 

Booty  of  Thefe  imperfedtoni,  howerer,  are  counterbalanced 
Oe  Creek  by  numberlcCs  excellencies:  and  we  are  certainly  much 
*■***“«*•  more  indebted  to  that  incomparable  people  for  the  in- 
formation they  have  tranfmitted  to  ua  through  the 
medium  of  their  writings,  than  injured  by  them  in 
not  conveying  to  us  and  to  themfelves  more  authen- 
tic and  more  ample  communications  of  ancient  events 
and  occurrences.  Without  fatiguing  our  readers  with 
fuperfluous  encomiums  on  a language  which  has  long 
ago  been  extolled  perhaps  to  an  extravagant  degree 
by  the  1/. hours  of  meu  of  the  moft  enlarged  capacity 
and  the  moil  refined  taftc,  we  (hall  now  proceed  to 
make  a few  observations  on  fpirits  and  accents;  which 
being  rather  appendages  tbsn  efTentiais  of  the  lan- 
guage, we  have  on  purpofe  referred  for  the  lad 
m p!*«- 

The  rani.  ^ Every  word  in  the  Greek  language  beginning  with 
a vowel  is  marked  with  a fpirit  or  breathing : This 
afpf ration  is  double,  namely  Unis  tt  ofper , 44  the  geatle, 
nod  rou^h  or  afpirated.'*  The  gentle  accent,  though 
always  marked,  is  not  now  pronounced,  though  in 
„ the  earlicit  periods  of  the  language  it  was  undoubt- 
ed enounced,  though  very  foftly.  Both  thcfc  afpi- 
ratfons  were  imported  from  the  eaft.  They  were  ac- 
tually the  Hebrew  n be  and  n bttb.  The  former  de- 
noted the  fpiritsu  tcnu%  and  the  latter  the  fpiritux  afper. 
The  Hebrew  prefixed  ba  ©r  be  to  words  beginning 
with  a vowel,  and  of  courfe  the  Greeks  followed 
their  example.  Theft  people  feem  to  have  delighted  in 
afpirates ; and  of  confequencc  the  letter  * is,  fome 
think,  rather  too  often  affixed  to  the  terminations  of 
their  words.  Every  word  beginning  with  f bad  the 
afpiratc  joined  to  P,  probably  with  a defiga  to  render 
the  afpiration  ftiU  more  rough. 

The  si-  The  Greek  accents  are  three  in  number  ; the  acute, 
•sou.  the  grave,  and  the  circomflcx.  The  acute  raifes  and 
flurpens  the  voice ; the  grave  depreffes  and  fiat  teas 
it ) the  circumflex  firfl  raifes  and  fharpens  the  voice, 
and  then  deprefTei  and  flattens  it.  It  is  obvioufiy 
compofcd  of  the  other  two.  The  learned  author  of 
the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language  has  taken  much 
pains  to  prove  that  thefe  accents  were  a&iully  mufi- 
cal  notes,  invented  and  accommodated  to  raifc,  de* 
prefs,  and  fufpend  the  voice,  according  to  a fcsle  of 
muiical  proportioaa.  It  ia  fcarce  poffihle,  we  think, 
for  a modern  Greek  fcholar  to  comprehend  diftin&ly 
the  ancient  theory  of  accents.  Thefe  the  native 
Greeks  learned  from  their  infancy,  and  that  with  fuch 
accuracy,  that  even  the  vulgar  among  the  Athenians 
would  have  hiffed  an  a&or  or  eftrefo  off  the  llage 
f See  or  an  oritor  *ke  pulpitum  %t  on  account  of  a few 
gin am,  mifUkes  is  the  enunciation  of  thofe  notes. 

Thefe  elevations,  depreffions,  and  fufpenfiooi  of 
the  voice,  upon  certain  fyllabics,  mull  have  made  thefe 
language  found  in  the  ears  of  foreigners  fomewhat 
like  recitative,  or  fomethiag  nearly  refembling  cant 
But  the  little  variety  of  thofe  fyllabic  tones,  and  the 
voice  not  refling  upon  them,  but  running  them  on 
without  interruption,  fuffioiently  dittinguifhed  them 
from  mufic  or  cant.  Be  that  as  it  may,  wc  think  it 
highly  probable,  that  the  wonderful  efieda  produced 
by  the  Ltrangucs  of  the  orators  of  Greece  on  the  cn- 
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raptured,  minds  of  their  hearers,  were  owing  in  « good  Greek 
meafure  to  thofe  artificial  mufical  tone*  by  which  their  L*n*u*g*>r 
fyllabics  were  fo  happily  diverfified.  ’ ' 

To  this  purpofe  we  (hall  take  the  liberty  to  tran- 
feribe  a paffage  from  Dion.  Halic.  De  StrvUmra  Oratiew, 
which  we  find  tranfiated  by  the  author  of  the  Origin 
and Progrtjt  of  language , voL  ii.  book  3d,  partii.  chapry. 
page  38  a-  44  Rhetorical  compofit ion  is  a kind  of  rou- 
fic  differing  only  from  fong  or  inftrumental  mufic,  ia 
the  degree,  not  in  the  kind  ; for  in  this  compofition 
the  words  have  melody,  rythm,  variety,  or  change, 
and  what  ia  proper  or  becomiog : So  that  the  car  io> 
it,  as  well  as  in  mufic,  is  delighted  with  the  melody, 
moved  by  the  rythm,  is  fond  of  variety,  and  delire* 
with  all  thefe  what  is  proper  and  fuitable.  The  dif- 
ference, therefore,  is  only  of  greater  tnd  lefa.” 

With  refpedl  to  accents,  it  may  be  obferred  that 
only  one  fyllabic  of  a word  ia  capable  of  receiving 
the  acute  accent,  however  many  there  be  in  the  word. 

It  was  thought  that  the  raifing  the  tone  upon  more  than 
one  fyllabic  of  the  word,  would  have  made  the  pro- 
nunciation too.  various  and  complicated,  and  too  like 
chanting. 

The  grave  accent  always  takes  place  when  the  acute  ia 
wanting.  It  accords  with  the  level  of  the  difeourfet 
whereas  the  acute  raifes  the  voice  a nave  it. 

The  circumflex  accent  being  cor  pofed  of  the  other 
two,  is  always  placed  over  a long  fyllahle,  oecaufe 
it  is  impolfibic  firfl  to  elevate  the  voice  and  then  to 
deprefs  it  on  a fhort  oae.  Indeed  among  the  Greeks 
a long  fyllahle  was  pronounced  like  two  ihort  ones  ; 
and  we  apprehend  it  was  foractimcs  written  fo,  efpe« 
daily  in  later  times.  It  is  altogether  obvious  irons 
two  learned  Greek  authors,  Dian.  Halic.  and  Arifto- 
xenus,  that  the  Greek  accents  were  a&ually  muiical 
nates,  and  that  thefe  tones  did  not  confid  of  loud 
and  low,  or  fimply  elevating  and  depreffing  the  voice; 
but  that  they  were  uttered  in  foch  a manner  as  to 
produce  a melodious  rythm  in  difeourfe. 

In  a word,  the  acute  acccut  might  be  placed  upon 
any  fyllabic  before  the  antepenult,  and  rofe  to  a fifth 
in  the  diatonical  feale  of  mufic ; the  grave  fell  to 
the  third  below  it.  The  circumflex  was  regulated 
according  to  the  meafure  of  both,  the  acute  alwaya 
preceding.  The  grave  accent  is  never  marked  except 
over  the  laft  fyllahle.  When  no  accent  is  marked* 
there  the  grave  always  takes  place.  Some  words  are 
called  enclitics.  Thefe  have  no  accent  exprefled,  hut 
throw  it  back  upon  the  preceding  word.  The  cir- 
cumflex, when  the  laft  fyllahle  ia  fhort,  is  often  found, 
over  the  penult,  but  oever  over  any  other  fyllabic 
but  the  laft  or  the  laft  but  one. 

The  ancient  Greeks  had  no  accentual  marks.  They-n,e  ancL 
learned  thofe  modifications  of  voice  by  practice  frosaent  Greek* 
their  infancy  \ and  we  are  afliired  hy  good  authority, 143,4 110  *«- 
that  in  pronunciation  they  •bferve  them  to  thia  day. 

The  accentual  marks  are  faid  to  hvre  been  invented, 
by  a famous  grammarian,  Anflophanes  of  Byzantium, 
keeper  of  the  Alexandrian  library  under  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopater,  and  Epipbanes,  who  was  the  firfl  like  wife 
who  is  fuppofed  to.  have  invented  puo&uation.  Ac- 
centual marks,  however,  were  no:  in  common  ufe  till 
about  the  feventh  century \ at  which  time  they  are  found 
ia  n.auufcripts.  if  our  curious  readers  would  iviflr 
to  cater  more  deeply  into  the  theory  of  accents,  we 
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G.tck  nmft  remit  them  to  Origin  of  Language*  vol  ii.  1.  3. 
pajfim  ; and  to  Mr  Fofter’s  Fifty  00  the  different  Na- 
L"* T_  ture  of  Accent  and  Quantity. 

Such,  k»  general,  are  the  ©bfervations  which  we 
thought  the  nature  of  our  defign  obliged  us  to  make 
en  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  Greek  language. 
Some  of  our  more  learned  readers  may  perhaps  blame 
us  for  not  mterfperliog  the  whole  difquifition  with 
quotations  from  the  tnoft  celebrated  writers  in  the 
language  which  has  been  the  objeft  of  our  researches. 
We  arc  well  aware  that  this  is  the  general  pra&ice  in 
loch  cafes.  The  books  were  before  us,  and  we  might 
have  Iran feri bed  from  them  more  quotations  than 
the  nature  of  an  article  of  this  kind  would  permit, 
la  the  fiift  part  there  were  no  books  in  that  l»n- 
guage  to  quote  from,  bccaufc  the  Greeks  knew  no- 
thing of  their  own  origin,  nor  of  that  of  their  lan- 
guage, and  consequently  have  recorded  nothing  but 
dreams  and  fidions  relating  to  that  fubjed.  Even 
wken  we  had  made  confiderabie  progrefs  in  our  in- 
quiry, the  nature  of  the  plan  we  have  adopted  ex* 
eluded  in  a great  meafure  the  ufeoi  quotations.  When 
we  drew  near  the  coodufion,  we  imagined  that  our 
lest  ned  readers  would  naturally  have  recourfe  to  the 
paflaget  alluded  to  without  our  information,  and  that 
the  unlearned  would  not  trouble  themfelves  about  the 
matter.  The  Greek  ffudent  who  intends  to  penetrate 
into  the  depths  of  this  excellent  language,  will  cn- 
deavour  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  books 
after  mentioned. 

l»-t,nbe  Ariftotle’s  Rhetoric  and  Poetics,  his  hook/k  Inter - 
fretatione,  cfpecislJy  with  Ammonius’s  Cammentaiy. 
nr*  one  Ammoniui  was  a native  of  Alexandria,  and  by  far  the 
e*h- jbu!  acUte  the  ancient  grammarians. 
ta  if  <hu  Dion.  Halic.  De  StmSura  Orationit , where,  araidft  a- 
kfsagt  bundance  of  curious  and  interefting  obfervations,  will 
be  found  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  letters. 

Demetrius  Phaicreus  De  Eloattiemt;  a fhort  effay  in- 
deed, but  replete  with  inftruCtion  concerning  the  pro 
per  arrangement  of  <■*  ords  and  members  in  (ententes. 

Longinus,  the  prince  of  critics,  whofc  remains  are 
}$«£«*«.  above  commendation.  1 heodorus  Gaza£  and  the  other 
refugees  from  Conftantinoplc,  who  found  an  hofpiuble 
reception  from  the  munificent  family  of  the  Medici, 
and  whofe  learned  labours  in  their  native  languago 
once  more  revived  learning  and  good  tafte  in  Europe* 
Thcfe,  with  fome  other  critics  of  lefs  celebrity,  but 
equal  utility,  will  unlock  all  the  trcsfurcs  of  Greci- 
an erudition,  without  however  difclofing  the  fource 
from  which  they  flowed.  To  thefe  one  might  add  a 
few  celebrated  moderns,  fuch  as  Monf.  Fourment 
the  Elder,  Mouf.  Gebclin,  Abbe  Pczron,  Salmafius* 
and  cfpecialiy  the  learned  and  induflrious  Lord  Mon- 
bod  do 

We  (hall  now  give  a very  brief  account  of  the  v*ft 
extent  of  the  Greek  langusge  even  before  the  Mace- 
donian empire  was  cre&cd  t at  which  period,  indeed* 
it  became  in  a manner  univerfal,  much  more* than  ever 
the  Latin  language  could  accomplith  notwithstanding 
tyy  the  vaft  exunt  of  the  Roman  empire. 

^ titent  Greece,  originally  Hellas,  was  a region  of  fraall  ex- 
Cfitk  U t<nl*  ud7et  *enl  out  m#n7  nuInc^®l,l  colonies  into  diffit- 
rent  parts  of  the  world.  Thefi;  colonies  carried  their  na- 
tive language  along  with  them,  and  induftrioufty  diffu- 
icd  it  wherever  they  formed  a feukment.  The  lonei. 


iEolei,  and  Dores,  poffeffed  themfelves  of  all  the  weft  Greek 
and  north-weft  coaft  of  the  LefTer  Afia  and  the  ad-  Laagiugoy 
jacent  iflands ; and  there  even  the  barbarians  learned  T 
that  polifhed  language.  The  Greek  colonies  extend- 
ed themfelves  along  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  Euxine  fea 
as  far  as  Sinope,  now  Trebizund,  and  all  the  wa j 
from  the  weft  coaft  of  Afia  Minor  : though  many  ci- 
ties of  barbarians  lay  1 etwee  n,  the  Greek  tongue  wta 
utjelerftood  and  generally  fpoken  by  people  of  rank  and 
fafhion. 

There  were  Greek,  cities  on  the  north  coaft  of  the 
Euxine  fea  to  the  very  caftcrn  point,  and  perhaps  be- 
yond even  thofc  limits  ; likewife  in  the  Taurica  Cher- 
fonefu..,  or  Criro  Tartary  ; and  even  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  the  drafts  of  Caffs,  See.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  all  thcfe  colonies,  the  Greek  language 
was  carefully  propagated  among  the  barbarians,  who 
carried  on  commerce  with  the  Greeks. 

A great  part  of  the  fouth  of  Italy  was  planted  with 
Greek  cities  on  both  coafts ; fo  that  the  country  wae- 
denoroinated  Magna  Grtcta.  Here  the  Greek  tongue 
univerfally  prevailed.  Id  Sicily  it  was  in  a manner 
vernacular.  The  Ionian*  had  fent  a colony  into  Egypt 
in  the  reign  of  Pfammitkhut ; aad  a Greek  fettlcment 
had  been  formed  in  Cyrenia  many  ages  before.  The 
Phocians  bad  built  Maffilia  or  Marfeilles  as  early  a* 
the  reign  of  Cyras  the  Great,  where  fome  remains  of 
the  Greek  language  are  ftiU  to  be  discovered.  CseGur 
tells  us,  that  in  the  camp  of  the  Helvetii  regirt era  • 

were  found  in  Greek  letters.  Perhaps  no  language 
ever  had  fo  extenfive  a fpread,  where  it  was  not  pro- 
pagated by  the  law  of  conqueft.  17S 

The  Greek  tongue,  at  this  day,  is  confined  within  Greek  (pa* 
very  narrow  limits.  It  is  fpoken  in  Greece  ttfelf,  «** 
cept  in  Epirus,  and  the  weftern  parts  of  Macedonia. 

It  is  like  wife  fpoken  in  the  Grecian  and  A fistic 
iflands  in  Candia  or  Crete,  in  fome  parts  of  the  coaft 
of  Afia  Minor,  and  in  Cyprus : bat  in  all  thefe  re- 
gions, it  is  much  corrupted  and  degenerated. 

At  a fpeciraen,  we  (hall  infert  a modern  Greek 
foog,  and  the  advertisement  of  a quack  medicine* 
which,  with  other  plunder,  was  brought  by  the  Ruf- 
fians from  Chocfim  or  Chotzim  in  1772, 

Song  in  modem  Greek. 

MI  LriKKKft  pi  fixer  xix  w*  t»  \ipi- 

x«u  Bomifc*,  r«  x*-*  ****** 

Zvi  wjAayo,  rtf  eippt^ii*  pi  Iwuui*um» 

M ixtitput  xxt  iMtrTMff.  . 

Ml  nAAii  as)  pur  t «p«,»  xtxffmrpZf. 

QxXaertt  <ptfx.op.vn,  irtWa  xy^fpi n»,  . 

”Ow«  x «u u pi  us  x» 41ml 

Xvit-pn  nrnopim  ual  **1  xnyyj~rpuxt 
K«4  *a  I p*>n  put  »«  Hit  rm  parti  pur 

Thixp  *q<*  *uf xxi  iv  n$i wi, 

N'  mmi  Im  nprtt^p  ytan  \ipitx  2v  ik.jv. 

M*  anbtrioimt  era  a(U nx  v« 

IU  nvri  «*?  »<t  trwyn  ? iriKaptrttm  tvyZ, 

iul  TVtw  it  ti  pi  puAxfa.  . 

• Tranjlotion. 

With  dire  misfortunes,  pains*  nnd  woes, 

Overwhelm’d,  ingulph’d,  1 ftruggltng  fight  f ; 

O’er  my  frail  bark  proud  billows  dole. 

To  plunge  her  deep  in  Idling  night. 

3 Rough 
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Greek  Rout^i  few  of  70s  Iflcrffant  roar, 

. ***'***■.  Fierce  winds  adverfe,  with  howling-  blaft, 

Heave  furge  on  furge.  Ah  1 far  from  Ihore 
Mjr  found’ring  fkiff  Hull  fink  at  left. 

Involv'd  in  low'riflg  d&rkfome  clouds, 

’Mid  fultry  fogs,  I pint  for  breath  j 
Huge  foaming  billows  rend  my  Ih  roads. 

While  yawning  gulphi  extend  beneath. 

From  hurtling  clouds  loud  thunders  roll. 

And  draf 'oing  peals  terrific  fpread  ; 

Red  lightnings  dart  from  pole  to  pale. 

And  burll  o'er  my  devoted  head. 

When  fhall  the  friendly  dawning  rays 
-Guide  me  to  pieafurcs  once  pofleft ; 

, -rtnd  breezy  galea,  o’er  peaceful  feai. 

Waft  to  fome  port  of  enilefs  reft  ? 

In  dark  defpair,  with  tempefts  toft, 
i veer  my  fail  from  fide  to  fide. 

Condu&  me,  Heav*n  ! to  yond*  fair  coafl, 

Gr  plunge  me  in  the  'whelming  tide. 

The  BUi. 

baatamon  the  Mepotzaahm,  Ano 
TA1I,  KA1  NOYPIAIZ,  KAI 
riAAEAlE  PETZETA1E. 

TOY  TO  t}  fiv«Xr«uc>  M(  t«  «•«/**»)£», 

•tj  &•*$"  tv»  %ai Ui?st  ivt «^«*M  ri*  iw» j J.o.  cvr.vrtt  «JU4 
w*iK  tvs  ■»>•«<  *»JlVi  n;  tv»  fiiiWM  *u  £*%*  *■«. 

Aaia*.  nit  srA ri  x,  ri  *itC- 

fUH<  ny«v»  xi*m  t«  u74#«>i«  ri*  ynuixvi,  *Ei( 

»*<  »>*y«{  v^irn  *«  rtu  ^i  ri  Tlrs* 

i«  v«Aa>«(<  Or**  x.  uahu,  ««*«<  v i«i 

E aA>«  *«4"f*«r*»  .'xr^.un  x«^i>.«yv;  Oif*A«, 
*tj  o/ok  r«<  *r>.r.y4{  OTV  tySttrm*  b(  T<  **xa/*r 

& X L>1  *»•*;,  •)(  T«  »VT*Z*  ori  ifJtWiitr  *«  n- 

£irxi  it*  v T£#*j  nefiTVj  Jj;**i  r«X»ytM r;*r  ki^vim 
»*(  xurii,  0**trai  ti(  r«;  I.itmuXi* 

c7(  Sl>.«L * pTflvSu  X-  »;ui  T<1  olilTM*  0T* 

a»*«D*  r m )i  StA*v»  »»  wjvi.  0-nSS  «u  «*■>  tv»  *-«*£»>.«% 
H fcri«  if  k'ii  K*  % xJ  «««wvt  «■'( 

KtJk<t i,  *i  kiii  Mf*t,  ti  itciSi  t*)jk  *t^  it;  ri  hj- 

wV'(‘yT*S  *«•  ?•**  SrtpiMi  >*1»V*  MUfdi 
’AAvSi;  C«Xr«/j»i  ti  BxnXnr. 

Inflead  of  giving  a literal  and  bald  trarflation  of 
thia  advertifement,  which  runs  exactly  in  the  ftyle  of 
other  quack  bills,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 
the  medicine  recommended  is  faid,  when  taken  in- 
wardly, to  raife  the  fplrits,  remove  coftivcnefs  xnd  in- 
veterate coughs ; to  cure  pains  of  the  bread  and  belly- 
aches; to  afiift  refpiration,  and  remove  certain  female 
obflruftions.  When  applied  externally,  it  cures  wounds 
and  fores,  whether  old  or  frcili,  removes  ringing  of 
the  cars,  fallens  the  teeth  when  loofe,  and  ftrengtheas 
the  gums. 

All  this,  and  much  more,  it  is  faid  to  do  in  a won- 
derful manner  ; and  is  declared  to  be  the  true  royal 
balfam  of  JeruOilem,  and  an  univtrfal  fpccific. 

• It  is  indeed  next  to  a miracle  that  fo  many  mono- 
snenta  of  Grecian  literature  are  ftill  to  be  f^und  among 
men.  Not  with  Handing  the  burning  of  the  famous 
library  of  Alexandria,  and  the  almofl  numherlcfs  wars, 
maflacres,  and  devafUtions,  which  have  from  time  to 
time  in  a manner  defolated  thole  countries  where  the 
Greek  language  ancc  fiourilhed  j we  are  told  that 
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there  £K!1  remain  about  3000  bonks  written  in  that  Greek 
language.  i^yoAge. 

Wc  /hall  now  conclude  this  Geclion  with  a brief  de-  ' J 
tail  of  the  moll  diftinguilhed  ftages  and  variations  Diftui- 
th rough  which  this  noble  tongue  made  ita  progTefsr'iftwJ 
from  the  age  of  Horner  to  the  taking  of  Conftaati- 
noplc,  on.  ant.  Cbr.  1 453  ; a period  of  more  than  2000 
years.  8 “* 

Homer  gave  the  Greek  poetry  its  colour  and  con- 
fiftcncy,  and  enriched,  as  well  as  harmonized,  the 
language.  It  feeras,  from  the  coincidence  of  epithets 
and  cadence  in  Homer  and  Hcfiod,  that  the  Greek  he- 
roic verfe  was  formed  fpontancoufly,  by  the  old  a*«i*xf 
a fort  of  'tmprwifatori ; and  that  Homer  and  his  firft 
followers  adopted  their  vcrfificatiott-  The  Iliad  and 
Odyfley  have  much  of  the  air  of  extempore  compofi- 
tions  ; an  epithet  is  acver  wanting  to  fill  up  a verfe  f 
and  a fet  of  eapreffioos  are  mechanically  annexed  to 
fuch  ideas  as  were  of  frequent  recurrence.  Hence 
that  copioufncfs  and  wafte  of  words  in  the  old  Greek 
bard,  which  forms  fuch  a contrail  to  the  condenfed 
and  laboured  composition  of  VirgiL 

The  Greek  piofc  was  of  a more  difficult  ftruchire  ; 
and  it  may  be  dillributcd  into  difterent  ftyles  or  de- 
grees of  purity.  Of  the  profc  authors  now  extant, 
the  firft  and  fcefl  fly  le  is  that  of  Herodotus,  and  of 
Plato  in  the  florid  or  mixed  kind,  of  Xenophon  in  the 
pure  and  fimpie,  of  Thucydides  and  Drmo'lhcnei  in 
the  auftere.  Nothing,  perhaps,  is  fo  conducive  to 
form  a good  tafte  ia  compofittoa  as  the  fludy  of  thefe 
WTitern. 

The  ftyle  of  Polybius  forms  a new  epoch  in  the  hi- 
flory  of  the  Greek  language  : it  was  the  idiotic  or  po- 
pular manner  of  expreifion,  especially  among  military 
men,  in  his  time,  about  the  1 50th  Olympiad.  It  be- 
came the  model  of  fuccceding  writers,  by  introducing 
a fimpie  no  Hu  lied  expreflion,  and  by  emancipating 
them  from  the  anxious  labour  of  the  old  Greeks  re- 
fpeding  the  cadence  aod  choice  of  words.  The  ftyle 
of  the  New  Teftament,  being  plain  and  popular,  fre- 
quently reft  rubles  that  of  Polybius,  as  kas  been  (howa 
by  Raphelius,  and  by  Kirchnuicr,  dr  paralLiifmo.  N, 

T.  tt  Bofjhiiy  1715. 

Before  this  hiftorian,  the  Alexandrian  Jews  ha<J 
Formed  a new  or  Hclleniftic  ftyle,  refulting  from  the 
expreifion  of  oriental  ideas  and  idioms  in  Greek  words, 
after  that  language  bad  loil  of  its  purity,  ••  it  'gainedi 
in  general  ufc,  by  the  conquefta  of  Alexander.  The 
H^lieniftic  is  the  language  of  the  Srptuagint,  the  A- 
pocryphs,  the  New  Teftament,  and  partly  of  Philo 
and  Jofc*  hus.  This  mixture  in  the  ftyle  of  the  evan- 
gelifts  and  apoftles,  is  one  credential  of  the  authenti- 
city of  the  heft  of  all  books,  a book  which  could  not 
have  been  written  but  by  Jcwiih  authors  in  the  fitft 
century.  See  the  fine  remarks  of  Bilhop  Warburton, 

Doftrine  of  Grace,  book  i.  ch.  8 — 10.  Critic*  Ufe 
their  labour  in  attempting  to  adjuft  the  Scripture- 
Greek  to  the  flsndard  of  Atticifm. 

The  di^ion  of  the  Greek  hiftoriaos,  and  geogra- 
phers of  the  Anguftan  age,  is  formed  on  that  of  Po- 
rybios  j but  improvtd  ami  modernised,  like  the  Eng- 
Itfh  of  the  prefent  age,  if  compared  with  that  of  Cla- 
rendon or  Bvcoo.  More  prrfpicuooa  than  refined,  it 
was  well  fuited  to  fuch  compilations  as  were  then 
written  by  men  of  letter*,  fuck  as  Diooyfius,  Diodo- 

nis. 
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Creek  to*.  «nd  Strabo,  without  much  rxpct  ience  or  rank  in 
public  fife. 

The  ecdcfiaflical  ftyle  wa*  cultrv'tcd  in  the  Chri- 
fttan  fchools  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Conitaoti* 
nop‘e  ; rank  and  luxuriant,  full  of  oriental  idioms,  and 
formed  in  a great  meafure  on  the  Septoa/MUt  vc.fion. 
Such  is,  for  tnftanee,  the  ftyle  of  Eufchms.  After 
him,  the  heft  Chnftian  writcra  poliihed  thtit  com  po- 
litico* in  the  fchools  of  rhetoric  under  the  later  S<>- 
phifts  Hence  the  popular  aud  flowinj  purity  of  St 
Chryfoffome,  who  ha*  more  good  frofc  than  Plato, 
and  pcrlup*  a*  many  good  word*. 

- On  the  Greek  of  the  Byxantine  empire,  there  is  a 
good  differ  iation  by  Ducangc,  dr  cauju  torrupt <e  Cr a- 
tiiafir,  prefixed  to  his  Glcflfary,  together  with  P irtiuj’c 
Grammar  of  the  modern  Greek  This  la  it  fta*e  of 
the  Greek  largo? ^e  i*  a mifera’  ?e  pid-’re  of  Turkiih 
■baTharifm  And,  which  is  rr.oft  furpiifing,  tbtre  i» 
no  city  of  Greece  where  the  language  is  mnre  diffe- 
rent from  the  ancient  than  at  Athens.  The  reafon 
of  that  »a,  bectnfe  it  ba*  been  long  inhabited  by  a 
anixf  d multitude  of  different  nation*. 

To  con  Jude,  the  Greeks  have  left  themoff  durable 
moruenent*  of  human  wifdom,  fortitude,  ma.  nificrnce, 
and  ingenuity,  in  their  improvement  of  every  art 
and  fcience,  and  in  the  fiiteft  writing*  uj*on  every  fub- 
jeft  neceffary,  profitable,  dr?ant,  or  entertaining. 

‘The  Greek*  have  farntfticd  the  brightcll  example* 
of  every  virtue  and  accomplifhent,  natural  or  requi- 
red, political,  moral,  cr  military  t they  excelled  in 
mathematic*  and  philofop!  y ; in  all  the  form*  of  go- 
vernment, in  archite&ure,  navigation,  commerce,  W3r: 
as  orators,  poets,  and  htllori*n%  they  ftand  a*  yet  un- 
rivalled, and  are  like  to  ftand  fo  for  ever  j nor  are 
they  left  to  l.e  admired  for  the  cxercifci  an  1 amufc- 
menu  they  invented,  and  brought  to  perfection,  in 
the  inftitutioo  of  their  public  games,  their  theatre*, 
tie  and  (porta. 

Ihycrf *2  Let  us  further  ohferee,  that  in  vain  our  reader*  will 

look  for  thefe  admired  cx  elltncie*  in  any  o:  the  beft 
fr-ck  tu-  from  the  Greek : they  may  indeed  corn- 

car.  monicate  foroe  knowledge  of  what  the  original*  con- 
tain ; they  may  prefent  you  with  proportion?,  chnrac- 
ters,  and  events:  but  allowing  them  to  be  more  faith- 
ful  and  more  accurate  than  they  really  are,  or  c m wrfl 
be,  ttill  they  arc  no  better  than  copies,  in  which  the 
fpirit  and  lull  re  of  the  originals  arc  Jmoft  totally  loft. 
The  mind  it, ay  be  inftruded,  but  will  not  he  enchant- 
ed : The  ptfluic  may  bear  fome  faint  refemblaoce,  and 
if  painted  by  a maflerly  hand  give  pleafnre  $ but  who 
would  be  btitfied  with  the  canvas,  when  he  may  pof- 
Cef*  the  real  ohjeft  ? who  would  prefer  a piece  of  co- 
loured glafs  to  a diamond  ? It  it  wit  poffible  to  pre- 
serve the  beauties  of  the  original  in  a transition. — 
The  powers  of  the  Greek  are  vafUy  beyond  thofe  of 
any  other  tpfigue.  Whatever  the  Greeks  defer! be  i* 
always  felt,  and  aimoft  ften  ; motion  and  muGc  are  in 
every  tone,  and  enthofiafm  and  inchantmcut  poflefis 
the  mind  i 

Grans  mgenivm,  Gratis  dedst  ere  rotvndo. 

Mm  fa  loqui.  Hor. 


L O G Y.  S5*  , 

Ir**4» 

Sect.  VIII.  Of  Sit  Latin  Langmsgt. 

This  language,  like  every  other  fpoken  by  barba- 
rians, wa*  in  it*  be^rnning  rough  and  uncultivated.-— 

What  people  the  Romans  werr,  is  x point  ia  which  tlx 
antiquarian*  are  not  yet  agreed.  In  their  own  opinion  Origin 
they  were  fprtmg  fiom  the  Trojan*  •;  Dion.  Halicar 
derives  them  from  the  Greek*  f I **d  Plutarch  inimnw^trcir. 
ut»$  that  fome  people  imagined  that  they  were  fprung  LegUMc* 
from  the  Pelafgi.  The  fait  is,  they  were  a mixture  . «•  Lh* 
of  people  collette  l out  of  Latium  and  the  adjacent  ^ “P*1* 
parts,  which  a variety  of  accident*  had  drawn  tngc-  f 
ther,  to  ettabliih  thetefehres  on  that  mountainous  re- A'm.  lX.«. 
gion,  in  order  to  fecure  thtir  own  property,  and  plan- 1 -fin- 
der that  of  their  neighbour*.  They  were  in  all  pro-**** 

Lability  comtKifcd  of  Ar<*a:hans,  Sabine*,  Latins,  Hc- 
trufeans,  Umbrians,  Ofruns,  Pelafgi,  Sc c. ; and  if  fo, 
their  language  muft  have  been  a mixture  of  the  dif- 
ferent ciahcts  peculiar  to  all  tbefa  difeordant 
tribe*. 

The  Latin  language  ou-’ht  then  to  lie  a mingled 
mafs  of  the  Arcadian,  that  is,  the  A&oli~n{j  Greek,  i|  5tr«y0 
the  Pdafgic,  Hctrufcan,  and  Celtic  dialects.  Ikefe  lib.  v. 
jarring  elements,  like  the  peop’c  to  whom  they  be- 
longed  tefpeftindy,  gradual,  y incorporated,  and 
diued  what  wa*  afterward*  called  the  I.atvt  tongue.  1 

Trie  Arcadians  were  a Pcl  ifgic  § tribe,  and  oonfe-  § Si,jU  «e 
quently  fpoke  a dialed  of  that  ancient  Greek  pro- 
duerd  by  thr  coalmen  of  this  tribe  with  the  (israge 
aborigine*  of  Greece.  This  dialect  wu  the  ground* 
woik  of  the  I^atio.  Every  fcholar  allows,  that  the 
iEolian  Greek,  which  was  ftrongly  tindured  with  the 
Pclafgic,  wap  the  modti  upon  which  the  Latin  language 
was  formed.  From  this  dcdu&ion  it  appears,  that  the 
Lai  in  tongue  is  much  more  ancient  than  the  modern 
Greek  ; and  of  courfc  we  may  add,  that  the  Greek,  a* 
it  flood  before  it  wa*  thoroughly  polifhcd,  bore  a very 
ntar  refembhoce  to  that  language.  Hence  wc  think 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  knowledge  of  tke  Latin- 
Lnguage  i*  neceflaiy  in  order  to  underftand  the 
Greek.  Let  us  not  then  expe&  to  find  the  real  in- 
gredients of  the  Greek  tongue  in  the  academic  groven 
of  Athens,  or  in  Smyrna,  or  in  Rhodope,  or  in  Hae- 
mo* ; but  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  and  ou  the  held* 
of  Lauren  tum. 

A very  confidcrable  part  of  the  Latin  tongue  wa* 
derived  from  the  Hctiufcao.  1 hat  peoptc  were  the 
matters  of  the  Roman*  in  every  thing  Lured.  From 
them  they  learned  the  ceremonies  of  rd  gion,  the  me- 
thod of  arranging  games  and  public  ieftivals,  the  art 
of  divination,  the  interpretation  of  omens,  the  me- 
thod of  luftratioa*.  expiations,  dec.  It  would,  we  he* 
lieve,  be  enfy  to  prove,  that  the  Pelafgi  * and  Hctiuf- « 
ci  (x)  were  the  lame  race  of  people  j and  if  this  wu  jtti  Lb. 
the  cafe,  toeir  language*  mull  have  differed  in  J aloft 
only. 

'Fhe  Umbria  a or  Celtic  enter*  deeply  into  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  Latin  loogor.  For  proof  of  this,  we 
need  only  appeal  to  PtUomlier^  BulUt3 s Memoir et  de  la 
X^snguc  Ctjjtquc,  poetic  premiere,  AbU  P extern  t Grsgm 


Ji)  The  Hetrufci  were  tuioufl/  dcoomiotted  by  the  Greek*  »nd  Romu*.  Tke  f.rmer  oiled  them 

J- 
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of  Ancient  Nation t,  kc.  Whether  the  old  Celtic  dif-  native  it  Io  Latin  the  o it  thrown  out,  ind  the  Latin 
fcred  effcntially  from  the  Pclafgic  and  Hetrufcan,  termination  becomes  i.  In  the  Greek  fedion,  we  Lmgnaga. 


would  be  a matter  of  curious  inveftigation,  were  this 
a proper  fubjed  for  the  prefent  article. 

The  Latin  abounds  with  oriental  words,  cfpeciilly 
Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Perfian.  Tbefc  are  certainly 
remains  of  the  Pclafgic  and  Hctrufcan  tongues,  fpo- 


have  obferved,  that  the  founds  of  * and  v differed  eery  ' 
little  | therefore  the  Latins  tifed  , in  Head  of  »,  The 
Latin  dative  ends  in  e,  which  is  the  Greek  dative, 
throwing  away  , fubfcriptum,  which  wsa  but  faintly 
founded  in  that  language.  No  genuine  Greek  word 


ken  originally  by  people  who  emigrated  from  regions  ended  in  * or  n 
where  thofe  were  patts  of  the  vernacular  language. — The  Hcllcns  feemed  to  have  abhorred  that  bellow. 

The  Greeks,  in  policing  their  language,  gradually  ing  liquid  \ it  is,  however,  certain  thst  they  imported 


diftotted  and  disfigured  vaft  numbers  of  the  rough  ea- 
ftern  vocables,  which  made  a very  great  part  of  it. 
(Sec  the  preceding  fedion). 

The  Romans,  of  left  delicate  organs,  left  them  in 
their  natural  ftate,  and  their  natural  air  readily  bewrays 
their  original.  Wc  had  colledcd  a large  lift  of  La- 


it  from  the  call,  as  well  as  the  other  letters,  and  that 
they  employed  it  in  every  other  capacity,  except  io 
that  of  doling  words.  In  the  termination  of  flexions, 
they  changed  it  into  » 

The  Latins  retained  m,  which  had  been  imported 
to  them  as  a terminating  letter  at  an  era  before  the 


tin  words  ftill  current  in  the  call ; but  find  that  Tbo-  Greek  language  had  undergone  its  iaft  refinement.— 
fG Uffmry,  maffin  f and  Ogerius  (y),  and  efpecially  Monf.  Gebe-  Hence  the  Latin  accufative  io  ttm,  inttead  of  the 

lin,  in  his  moft  excellent  Latin  Didionary,  have  ren-  Greek  **.  The  vocative  cafe,  we  imagine,  was  in 

dcred  that  labour  fuperfluous.  this  declenfion  originally  like  the  nominative,  The 

In  this  language,  too,  there  are  not  a few  Gothic  Latins  have  no  dual  number,  becaufe,  in  our  opinion, 
(terms.  How  thefe  found  thetr  way  into  the  Latin,  the  iEolian  dialed,  from  which  they  copied,  had 
rit  is  not  eafy  to  difeover,  unlefs,  as  Pclloutier  fuppofes,  none.  It  would  be,  we  think,  a violent  ft  retch  of 
the  Celtic  and  Gothic  languages  were  originally  the  etymological  exertion,  to  derive  either  the  Latin  gc- 
fame  : or  perhaps  we  may  conjecture,  that  ftich  words  nitive  plural  of  the  fccond  declenfion  from  the  fame 
were  parts  of  a primitive  language,  which  was  at  one  cafe  of  the  Greek,  or  that  of  the  latter' from  the  for- 
time  univerfaL  mer ; we  therefore  leave  this  anomaly,  without  pro* 

There  are,  befides,  in  the  Latin  a great  number  of  tending  to  account  for  its  original  formation.  The 
obfolete  Greek  words,  which  were  in  procels  of  time  third  aeclenfions  in  both  (anguagas  are  fo  exadly  pa- 
obliterated,  andothers  fobftituted  in  their  room;  fo  that,  rallel,  that  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  compare  them, 
upon  the  whole,  we  are  petrfuaded,  that  the  moft  effeo  The  dative  plural  here  is  another  anomaly,  and  we 

tual  method  to  diftinguilh  the  difference  between  the  think  a very  difagrceable  one,  which  we  leave  to  the 

*arly  and  modern  Greek,  would  be  to  compare  the  conjectures  of  more  profound  etyroologifts. 
ancient  Latin  with  the  latter  ; there  being,  we  ima-  For  the  other  peculiarities  of  Latin  nouns,  as  they 

■ All r L.. .1 r__.  /"* L ....  * - ■ — - - 


lit 

How  fir 
the  Latin 
referable* 
•the  Creek. 


• Tacit*,, 

Ansi. 

Iih.lL 
Nst.nyt. 
lib.  vii. 


gine,  very  little  difference  between  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Latin  in  the  earlieft  periods. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Roman 
letters  were  -the  fame  with  the  ancient  Greek.— 
Forma  Ttitru  Latimj  qua  veterrimi/  G racer  urn , fays  Ta- 
citus * i and  Pliny  f fays  the  fame  thing,  and  for  the 
truth  of  his  affertion  he  appeals  to  a monument  ex- 
tant in  his  own  times. 


are  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Greek,  we  muft  beg 
leave  to  remit  our  readers  to  that  fedion  for  informa- 
tion.  , 

The  Latins  have  no  articles,  which  is  certainly  a Degdcscy 
defied  in  their  language.  The  Pclafgic,  from  which  of  article*, 
they  copied,  had  not  adopted  that  word  in  the  de- 
monftrative  fesfo»  Homer  indeed  feldom  ufes  its  and 
the  probability  is,  thst  the  more  early  Greek  ufed  it 
Thefe  old  Greek  letters  were  no  other  than  the  Pe-  lefs  frequently,  at  leaft  in  the  fenfe  above-mentioned, 
lafgic,  which  we  have  ftiown  from  Diodorus  Siculus  Thus  in  Latin,  when  I fay,  video  bominem,  it  ia  impof- 
(fee  preceding  Scdion)  to  have  been  prior  to  the  Cad-  fible  to  find  out  by  the  bare  worda  whether  the  word 
mean.  For  the  figure  of  thefe  letters,  fee  Aftle,  Po-  bominem  intimates  “ a man,”  or  44  the  man  whereas 
dellus,  Montfaucon,  Pabegraphia  Graeca,  Monf.  Ge-  in  Greek  it  would  be  I fee  a man, 

kclin,  and  our  Plates  IX  snd  X.  «*  I fee  the  man . Hence  the  firft  expreftoa 

That  the  Latins  borrowed  the  plan  of  their  deden-  is  indefinite,  and  the  fccond  definite. 

Hons  from  the  Greeks,  is  evident  from  the  exad  re-  The  fubftantive  verb  Jam  in  Latin  feems  to  be  Ori*k»*af 
iemblance  of  the  terminations  of  the  cafes  throughout  portly  formed  from  the  Greek  and  partly  not.  Some»K> 
the  three  fimilar  declcnfions.  In  nouns  of  the  firft  of  the  perions  of  the  prefent  tenfe  have  a near  refem-tivc  verb, 
declenfion,  the  refembUnce  is  too  palpable  to  ftand  blance  to  the  Greek  verb  •»  or  while  others  vary 

in  need  of  illaftmion.  In  the  fccond,  the  Greek  ge-  widely  from  that  archetype.  The  imperfed  preterite 

and 


Tvfrwf*. ; which  was  their  true  name,  for  they  adualfy  emigrated  from  Tarflufh,  or  the  weftern  coaft  of  Afia 
Minor,  and  confcquently  Herodotus  everywhere  calls  them  The  jEolians  changed  « into  v j hence 

in  that  dialed  they  were  called  from  Tarftu.  The  Romans  ftyled  them  Tufa,  probably  from  the 

Greek  verb  farrrfiio , alluding  to  the  fltiH  which  that  people  profeffed  in  the  ceremonies  of  religion. 
They  called  their  country  Hetruria,  we  think  from  the  Chaldaic  word  berrtvm,  44  a magician  or  forccrer  a 
aame  deduced  from  their  (kill  in  divination. 

(y)  Grata  et  Latina  lingua  Hebraizantes , Venice  1 763.  If  thefe  books  are  oot  at  band.  Dr  Littleton’s  Dic- 
tionary will,  in  a good  meafure,  fuppljr  their  place. 
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Latin  and  pneterpcrfc&  Kate  nothing  common  with  the 
“******•  Greek  verb,  and  cannot,  wc  think,  be  forced  into  an 
alliance  with  it.  The  future  ero  was  of  old  efa,  and 
is  indeed  genuine  Greek.  Upon  the  whole,  in  our 
aypreheniion  the  Latin  fubftantive  verb  more  nearly 
refexnhics  the  Pcrfian  verb  htfltn  than  that  of  any  other 
,lf  language  we  are  acquainted  with. 

Aai'fo-  From  what  exemplar  the  Latin  verbs  were  derived, 
vabi.  n DOt>  we  think,  eafily  aftertaioed.  We  know  that  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  deduce  them  all  from  the 
iEohc  Greek,  and  that  the  Romans  themfelve*  were 
extremely  fond  of  this  chimeta  ; but  the  aimed  uura- 
bcrlefs  irregularities,  both  in  the  formation  and  con- 
jugation of  their  verba,  induce  us  to  believe  that  only 
a part  of  them  were  formed  upon  that  model.  Wc 
arc  apt  to  think  that  the  terminations  in  6am,  b<u9 
bat , bumut , flee.  are  produced  by  their  union  with  a 
fragment  of  fome  obfolcte  verb,  which  is  now  wholly 
loft.  In  the  verb  amo,  e.g.  we  are  fure  that  the  radix  am 
is  the  Hebrew  word  mother ; but  how  amabam,  am- 
cloy  am-artm  were  fabricated,  and  connected  with  the 
radical  am,  is  not  fo  eafily  determined.  That  Latin 
verbs  are  compofed  of  an  inflexible  radix  and  another 
flexible  verb,  as  well  as  the  Greek,  cannot  be  doubled) 
but  what  this  flexible  auxiliary  was,  we  think,  cannot 
bow  be  clearly  afeertained.  It  ia  not  altogether  im- 
probable that  fuch  parts  of  the  verbs  as  deviate  from 
the  Greek  archetype  were  fupplied  by  fragments  of 
the  verb  ha.  which  pervades  all  the  branches  of  the 
Gothic  language,  and  has,  we  think,  produced  the 
Latin  verb  habeo.  When  the  Greeks  began  to  ety- 
mologize, they  feldom  overpafTcd  the  verge  of  their 
own  language  : the  Latins  purfued  nearly  the  fame 
courfe.  If  their  own  language  prefeoted  a plaufible 
etymology,  they  eml  taced  it ; if  not,  they  immedi- 
ately had  rccourfe  to  the  Greek  ; and  this  was  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  their  etymological  refcarches.  Cicero, 
Quintilian,  Fcftui,  St c.  and  even  Varro,  the  moil  learn- 
ed of  all  the  Romans,  flop  here  j all  beyond  is  ei- 
ther doubt  or  impenetrable  darknefs.  The  opinion 
above-mentioned  we  offer  only  as  a conjecture  ; the 
iK  decifion  wc  leave  to  more  able  critics. 
bcfitKo.  The  want  of  aoriils  or  indefinite  tenfes  feems  to  us 
ooiaLa-  a palpable  defeCt  in  the  Latin  language.  The  ufe  of 
t“va^t  thefe  among  the  Greeks  enabled  the  writer  to  exprefi 
the  fpccific  variations  of  time  with  more  accuracy  and 
precifion  than  the  Latins,  who  never  attempted  to 
lpccify  them  by  any  other  tenfes  but  the  imperfeft  and 
pluperfect.  Indeed  wc  fhould  imagine,  that  both  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  were  much  inferior  to  the  Englifh 
in  this  refpeCt.  The  Latin  word  /ego,  for  example, 
may  be  tranflated  into  Englifh  three  different  ways : 
ill,  / read { 2d,  I do  read } 3d,  / am  reading, 

•njairi.  The  Latins,  in  reducing  verbs  to  their  four  conju- 
^ in  the  gations,  formed  their  inflexions  in  a very  irregular 
manner.  Many  verbs  of  the  firft  dafs  infleCt  their 
preterite  and  fupine  like  thefe  of  the  fccond  : thus 
domoy  inflcad  of  giving  avi  and  o/im?,*has  ui  and  r/um, 
like  mtnut  and  monitum . Again,  net  a few  verbs  of 
the  third  conjugation  have  nn  and  itum , as  if  they  be- 
longed to  the  fourth  ) e.  g.  peto,  pet  hi,  pet  itum.  'l*hen, 
fame  verbs  have  io  in  the  prefent,  rri  in  the  preterite, 
and  itum  in  the  fupine,  while,  contrary'  to  the  rules  of 
analogy,  they  in  reality  belong  to  the  third  : fuch  are 
<upio,  aebivi,  cupitum,  caper e , See.  Some  verbs  of  the 
Vot.  XIV.  Part  II. 


fccond  conjugation  have  their  preterite  and  fupine  as  Latin 
if  they  belonged  to  the  third  ; thus,  j ubeo,  juj/t,  jvjfum, 
jubere  ; augeo,  auxi,  auGum,  augrre.  Some  verbs,  which 
arc  actually  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  have  their  pre- 
terite and  fupine  as  if  they  were  of  the  third  ; thus 

fentiOy  fenjiy  fenjum,  /entire  ; bjurio , haufi,  hauflum,  hau- 

rire,  Sec.  If  thefe  are  not  manifcfl  irregularities,  we 
cannot  fay  what  deferves  the  name,  llie  fad  feems 
to  (land  thus;  The  Romans  were  originally  a b.indittt 
of  robbers,  bankrupts,  runaway  Oaves.  fhepherds,  huf- 
bandmen,  and  pcafauts  of  the  moft  unpohfhed  charac- 
ter. They  were  engaged  in  perpetual  broils  and  quar- 
rels at  home,  and  feldom  enjoyed  repufe  abroad.  Their 
profiflion  was  robbery  and  plunder.  Like  old  Ifh- 
macl,  their  hands  were  againft  every  man,  and  every 
man’s  hand  againft  them.  In  fuch  a ftate  of  fociety 
no  i*»  ie  was  left  for  cultivating  the  fciences.  Ac- 
cordingly the  arts  of  war  and  government  were  their 
foie  profcflion.  This  is  fo  true,  that  their  own  poet 
characterizes  them  in  the  following  manner : 

Excudunt  alii  Jpiraniia  moHims  ora,  dec.  ^ 

Another  blcmifh  in  the  Latin  tongue  it  occafioned  The  Latin 
by  its  wanting  a participle  of  the  praeterite  tenfe  in  the 
active  voice.  This  defect  is  perpetually  felt,  and  is  the  f ’ 
caufe  of  an  auk  ward  circumlocution  wherever  it  happens 
to  prefent  itfelf.  Thus,  u The  general  having  crofted  % 
the  river,  drew  up  his  array)’*  Imperuior,  cum  tranjiijti 
Jin  men,  acicm  inflruxit.  Here  cum  trar/njjtt jlunun  is  a rr.a- 
nifeft  circumlocution,  which  is  at  once  avoided  in  the 
Greek*  *»?»**(  a»,  &c.  This  muft  always 

prove  an  incumbrance  in  the  cafe  of  adtivc  intraniitive 
verba.  When  a&ivc  deponent  verbs  occur,  it  is  cafily 
avoided.  Thus,  “ Caefar  hav-.ng  encouraged  the  fid- 
dlers, gave  the  ftgnal  for  joining  battle Cafar  cohort 
talus  mi  Hies,  pram  committenJi  jignum  dedit. 

Another  palpable  defeat  in  this  language  arifes  from  • 
the  want  of  a participle  of  the  prefent  paftivc.  This 
agaitunuft  produce  an  inconvcniency  upon  many  oc- 
cafions,  as  will  be  obvious  to  every  Latin  Audent  al- 
moit  every  moment.  * 

The  two  fupioes  are  unlverfally  allowed  to  be  fub-  Supine*  and 
ftantive-nouns  of  the  fourth  dedeofion.  How  thefe 
a (fumed  the  nature  of  verbs  it  is  not  cafy  to  J.termine. 

When  they  are  placed  after  verbs  or  nouns,  the  mat- 
ter is  attended  with  no  difficulty ; but  how  they  fhould 
acquire  an  a&ive  bonification,  and  take  the  cafe  of  the 
verb  with  which  they  are  connected,  implies,, we  fhould 
think,  a ft  retch  of  picrogativc. 

The  Latin  getunds  form  another  unnatural  anoma- 
ly. Every  Latin  fcbolar  knows  that  thofc  words  are 
nothing  but  the  neuters  of  the  participles  of  the  future 
pafltve.  The  fabricators  of  the  Latin  tongue,  how- 
ever, elevated  them  from  tKfcir  primary  condition,  gi- 
ving them  upon  many  occaiions  an  aCtive  lignifLation. 

In  this  cafe  wc  mult  have  rccourfe  to 

- - — ■ ■ —1  Si  volet  ufut, 

H*uem  pws  arbitrium  efi  et  jus  ct  norma  IcquenS. 

Another  inconveniencyr  perhaps  more  feverely  felt 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  arifes  from  the  want  of  the 
ufe  of  the  prefent  participle  of  the  verb  fum.  Every 
body  knows  what  a conveoiency  is  derived  from  thfc 
frequent  ufe  of  the  participle  in  Greek  ; and  in* 
deed  it  appears  to  us  fome  what  furprifiug  that  the 
4 A Latins 
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1 ■•t*n  Latins  flpgTe&ed  to  introduce  the  participle  mt  into  ftages  of  the  Roman  common  wealth,  we  may  believe 
^anyuige.  language,  lo  this  we  believe  they  are  Angular.  that  their  language  would  have  been  thoroughly  re-  L*n<ua^e^ 
Here  again  a circumlocution  become*  neceffsry  tn  f»ich  diiced  to  the  Grecian  archetype,  and  that  the  two  ' 
a cafe  as  the  following:  “The  fenste  being  at  Rome,  diak&n  might  have  improved  each  other  by  a rival* 
paffed  a decree.”  Inftead  of  fayingyhwftw  mt  Rom*y  (hip between  the  nations  who  employed  them. 
kfem  tuSt,  we  are  obliged  to  fay  cum  fenatut  Roms  rjjtty  Without  pretending  to  entertain  our  readers  with  a 
&c.  If  the  words  mt  or  ttcijitnt  had  been  adopted,  as  pompous  and  elaborate  account  of  the  beauties  of  that 
in  the  Greek,  this  odious  circumlocution  would  have  imperial  language  which  have  been  detailed  by  wri- 
been  avoided.  ter*  almoft  without  number,  we  (hall  endeavour  to  lay 

Many  other  dfcfe&s  of  the  like  kind  will  occur  to  before  them  as  briefly  as  pofftble  it*  priiline  character, 
every  perfon  who  (hall  choofe  to  fearch  for  them,  and  the  fteps  and  ftages  by  which  it  gradually  rofc  to  per- 
thofe  in  the  mod  approved  clailical  authors.  Ptrhapa  feftion,  the  period  when  it  arrived  at  the  fummit  of 
our  mentioping  fo  many  may  he  deemed  invidious  by  its  excellence,  and  by  what  mean*  it  degenerated  with 
the  admirers  of  that  language  ; but  we  write  from  a rapid  career  till  it  was  lad  among  thofe  very  people 
,90  conviction,  and  that  mult  be  our  apology.  to  whom  it  owed  its  birth. 

Different  If  one  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  ftru&ureof  We  have  obferved  already,  that  the-  Latin  tongue  rhe  L.ttixa 
geoimuf  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  he  will,  wc  t*.nk,  was  a co/tuvits  of  all  the  languages  fpoken  by  the  va-  ««*yue 
and  Greek  *lu>ckly  he  convinced  that  their  cbara&eriftic  features  grant  people  who  compofcd  the  firft  elements  of  that^y^^ 
language*.  are  extremely  different.  The  genius  of  the  former  republic.  The  prevailing  dialeCU  were  the  Peiafgic  or 

feems  cafy  and  natural ; whereas  that  of  the  Utter,  Hetrufcan,  which  we  think  were  the  fame ; and  thcand  *_cuic 
notwithftanding  the  united  efforts  of  poets,  orators,  Celtic,  which  was  the  aboriginal  tongue  of  Italy,  words, 
and  philosophers,  dill  bears  the  marks  of  violence  and  Hence  the  primary  di  fleet  of  the  Romans  was  com- 
reft  rain  t.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  Latin  tongue  pofed  of  difeordant  materials,  which  in  our  opinion  ne* 

. was  prefTed  into  the  fervice,  and  compelled  alrnoft,  ver  acquired  a natural  and  congenial  union.  Be  that 
againft  its  will  to  bend  to  the  law*  of  the  Grecian  mo*  as  it  rosy,  this  motley  mixture  was  certainly  the  ori* 
del.  Take  a lenience  of  Hebrew,  Childean,  Am-  ginfl  diale&  of  the  Romans.  The  Pclafgic  or  Hctruf- 
bian,  ficc.  and  try  to  trsnflate  it  into  Greek  without  can  pan  of  it  retained  a ft  rang  tin&ure  of  the  oriental 
regarding  the  arrangement  of  the  words,  and  you  will  ftyle.  The  Celtic  part  feems  to  have  been  prevalent, 
finJ  it  no  difficult  attempt  ; but  make  the  fame  trial  fince  we  find  that  mod  of  the  names  of  places  ( z ), 
with  refpefl  to  the  Latin,  and  you  will  probably  find  the  efpccially  in  the  middle  and  nerthern  parts  of  Italy, 
labour  attended  with confiderahle  difficulty.  To  tranflate  are  a&ually>of  Celtic  original.  It  is  therefore  clear 
Greek  into  Englifh  is  no  laborious  talk  j the  texture  of  that  the  fly  le  of  the  fir  ft  Roms  ns  was  compofcd  of  the 
the  two  languages  is  fo  congenial,  that  the  words  and  languages  above  mentioned.  Who  thofe  firft  Romans 
phrafer,  and  even  the  idiomatic  expreffions,  naturally  were,  we  believe  it  is  impotfible  to  determine  with  any 
Hide  into  each  other.  With  the  Latin  the  cafe  is  quite  degree  of  certainty.  The  Roman  hiilorian*  afford  us 
otherwife  ; and  before  elegant  Englifh  can  be  produ-  as  little  information  upon  that  fubjeft,  as  their  etymolo* 
ctd,  one  muft  deviate  confiderahly  from  the  original,  gifts  do  upon  the  origin  of  their  language.  Their  molt 
Should  we  attempt  to  tranflate  a pio  c of  Englifh  in-  celebrated  writers  upon  this  point  were  iEliu*  Gallus, 
to  Greek,  and  at  the  fame  time  into  Latin,  the  tranf-  Quintus  Comificius,  Nonius  MarcelluH,  Fc&us,  and 
lation  of  the  former  would  be  attended  with  much  fome  others  of  lefs  note.  At  the  head  of  thefe  we 

lefs  difficulty  than  that  of  the  latter,  fuppohag  the  ought  to  place  Terentiut  Varro,  whom  Cicero  ftylea 

toI  tranflator  equally  (killed  in  both  languages.  the  moft  learned  of  all  the  Romans.  From  thefe  wri- 

Canfesof  This  incongruity  feems  to  faring  from  the  follow-  ters  we  are  to  expert  no  light.  Their  ctymologica 

»hi«  <!if-  fog  <aufc.  Before  any  man  of  confiderable  abilities,  aie  generally  chiklilh  and  futile.  Of  the  Lnguage  of 

fc rente.  dihfr  in  the  capacity  of  a poet,  grammarian,  or  rheto-  the  moft  aacient  Romans  we  can  only  rcafon  by  aaa- 

ricinn,  appeared  at  Rome,  the  language  had  acquired  logy;  sod  by  that  rule  we  can  difeover  nothing  mere 
a ftrong  and  inflexible  tone,  too  flubborn  to  beexa&ly  than  what  we  have  advanced  above, 
moulded  ---cording  to  the  Grecian  ftandard.  After  a In  the  firft  place  wc  may  reft  affured  that  the  dual 
language  has  continued  feveral  centuries  without  re-  number,  the  articles,  the  participle  above -mentioned, 
eeiving  anew  poUfh,  it  becomes  like  a foil  grown  tree,  the  aoriils,  and  the  whole  middle  voice,  never  appeared 
incapable  of  being  bent  to  the  purpofes  of  the  mecha-  in  the  Latin  tongue ; and  accordingly  were  not  current 
nic.  For  this  rrafon,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  in  thofe  languages  from  which  it  was  copied,  at  kail 
tongue  in  queftion  rnuld  not  he  forced  into  a com-  at  the  time  when  it  waa  firft  fabricated, 
pletc  affimilation  with  the  Greek.  Notwithftanding  Befides  all  this,  many  circumftancet  concur  to  make 
all  thefe  obftru&ions,  in  prone  fa  of  time  it  arrived  at  it  highly  probable  that,  in  the  earlieft  periods  of  the 
iiich  an  exalted  pitch  of  perfection,  as  to  rival,  perhaps  language,  very  few  inflexions  were  introduced  lft, 
to  excel,  all  the  other  European  languages,  the  Greek  When  the  PeUfgi  left  Greece,  the  Greek  language  k- 
only  excepted.  Had  men  of  the  taftc,  judgment,  and  felf  was  not  fully  polifhcd.  2d,  The  Arcadians  were 
iuduflry  of  Ennius,  Plautus,  Terence,  Cicero,  and  the  never  thoroughly  cultivated-  They  were  a ruftic  pa* 

Worthies  of  the  Anguftan  age,  appeared  in  the  early  floral  people,  and  little  minded  the  refinements  of  a ci- 
vilized 


• {2)  For  proof  of  this  our  readers  may  confult  Abb6  Pezron,  PcUeutier,  Bullet’s  Mem.  Gcbclin  Pref, \ D&* 
Lot.  and  many  others. 
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▼ilixcd  Gate  •,  confequently  the  language  they  brought 
into  Italy  at  that  era  mull  have  been  of  a esarfe  and 
irregular  contexture.  3d.  When  the  Tbeflalian4  Pe- 
lafgi  arrived  in  Italy  about  the  time  of  Deucalion,  the 
Greek  itfelf  was  rude  and  barbarous;  and#  which  it 
ftill  of  more  confequenoe,  if  we  may  credit  Herodotus 
quoted  in  the  former  he&ion,  that  people  had  never 
adopted  the  Hellenic  tongue.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
the  part  of  the  Latio  language  derived  from  the  Pe- 
lafgic  or  Hetrufcan  (for  thofe  we  believe  to  have  been 
the  fame)  mnft  have  taken  a deep  tincture  from  the 
oriental  tongues  (See  preceding  Section).  If  we 
may  judge  of  the  Celtic  of  that  age  hy  that  of  the 
prefent,  the  fame  charadter  muft  like  wife  have  diflin- 
guifhed  its  ftmclure. 

From  thefc  circumftances,  we  think  it  appear*  that 
ioftded  in  the  earlieft  language  of  the  Romans  was  very  little  di- 
j^^,n  verfified  with  inflexions.  It  nearly  refembled  the  ori- 
ental exemplar,  and  confequently  differed  widely  from 
rthc  modern  Latin.  The  effeft  of  thia  was,  that  the 
modem  Romans  could  not  tmderftand  the  language 
ef  their  early  progenitor*.  Polybius4,  fpeaking  of  the 
earlietl  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginian*, 
maker  the  following  obfervation  : M Believe  me  (Giya 
he),  the  Roman  language  has  undergone  fo  many 
change*  fincc  that  time  ( a ) to  the  preient,  that  even 
thofe  who  are  moft  deeply  flciUcd  in  the  fcience  of  an- 
tiquities cannot  nnderfland  the  words  of  that  treaty 
but  with  the  gTeateft  difficulty .” 

From  thi*  fource  we  make  no  doubt  has  flowed  that 
•aft  number  of  oriental  words  with  which  the  Latin 
language  is  impregnated.  Thefc  were  originally  in- 
flexible, like  their  brethren  of  the  eaft.  They  were 
not  difguifed  as  they  noware  with  prefixes,  affixes,  mo 
tathefa,  fyncopas,  antithefes,  ficc.  but  plain  and  una- 
dorned in  their  natural  dTefa. 
fcnr  after-  After  the  Romani  became  acquainted  with  the  iEo* 
tieOrel10  *',n  ^ref*t8'  *ho  feixed  upon  both  ccaft* 

osn  model.  °f  towards  the  fouth,  which  they  called  Magna 
Greets,  they  began  to  affed  a Grecian  air,  and  to  tor- 
ture their  language  into  that  foreign  contexture.  It 
appears,  however,  that  at  firft  the  Grecian  garb  f*t*ra- 
ther  aukwardly,  and  feveral  marks  of  violence  were  ca- 
fily  difeerned.  The  rroft  ancient  fpectmen  of  tliia  kind 
that  we  can  recoiled  can  lifts  of  t';c  remains  of  the 
tmt/fn  tab/et.  Here  every  thing  is  rude  and  of  a clum- 
fy  caff  ; for  though  by  this  time  confiderable  progress 
had  been  made  in  refinement,  and  the  language  of  Rome 
Intd  begun  to  appear  in  a Grecian  uniform,  ftiU  thofe 
change*  were  not  altogether  natural.  Boon  after  ap- 
peared Marcus  Fabius  Pi&or  and  Sifenna  ; hifloriacts 
often  quoted  by  Livy,  but  wbofe  works  are  long  fincc 
irrecoverably  toft.  The  Fafti  Capitolioi  are  often 
mentioned  ; but  they  too  perifhed  in  the  burning  of 
the  Capitol  during  the  civil  wars  between  Marius  and 
Sylta.  Had  thofe  monuments  efcaped  the  ravage*  of 
time,  we  fhoold  have  been  able  to  mark  the  progrefs 
«f  the  Latin  tongue  from  ftage  <0  ftage,  and  to  ascer- 
tain with  tbegreateft  accuracy  its  gradual  configura- 
tion in  the  conrfc  of  it*  pfogrei*  towards  the  Grecian 
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ftandard.  We  muft  therefore  leave  the  Latin  tongue 
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during  thofe  period*  rude  and  barbarous,  and  dVfcTnd 
lo  other*  better  known  and  more  charaftcriftically  * ^ 

marked.  Thofe  commenced  after  that 

Greet  is  cap  a frrvm  vidvrem  cepti  ct  artes 
IntuKf  agrrftt  Latio. 

In  this  period  we  find  Ennius,  who  wrote  a Roman  TLc  (*ia~ 
hiflory  in  hexameter  verfe  in  18  books,  which  he  call-eij'al  au- 
td  stnaa/i  s mod  part  of  which  is  now  loft.  He  like-  bT 
wife  tranllated  Eubcntenu  dt  Grtgine  Deorum  ; a work 
often  mentioned  by  the  Cbriftian  fathers  in  their  dif-  dually  pa- 
pule* with  the  Pagan*.  It  is  fometimes  quoted  by 
Cicero.  Then  followed  Cains  Lucilius  the  famous  fa- 
iyrift,  and  a number  of  other  writers,  fuch  as  Accius, 

Valerius,  JEdituus,  Alpinus,  &c.  whofc  fragment*  were 
pubhihed  by  the  Stephens,  Paris,  1564.  All  thefc  imi- 
tated the  writers  of  Greece  or  tranllated  from  them. 

By  their  perfeve ranee  and  a&ive  exertion*  the  fpirit 
of  thefc  author*  was  transfufed  into  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  it*  ftruAure  accommodated  to  the  Greciaa  plan. 

Plautu*  and  Terence,  by  tranflating  the  comedies  of 
Menander  and  Diphilut  into  their  own  language, 
taught  the  Latin  mules  to  fpcak  Attic  Greek.  To 
fpeak  that  language  was  theu  the  ten  of  the  time*,  as* 
it  is  now  with  us  to  chatter  French.  Greek  tutors 
were  retained  in  every  reputable  family  ; and  rainy 
Romans  of  the  firft  rank  were  equally  qualified  to 
fpeak  or  write  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  origi- 
nal jargon  of  Lathim  was  now  become  obfulctc  and 
unintelligible  ; and  Cato  the  Aucient  condcfccndcd  to 
learn  the  Greek  language  at  80. 

To  pretend  to  enumerate  the  various,  and  we  may  Thc  g M» 
add  inimitable,  examples  of  the  Auguftan  or  golden  eu  age  of 
•ge  of  the  Roman  tongue,  would  be  an  infult  to  the  Romc’ 
underftanding  of  our  readers  : wc  Hull  only  take  thc 
liberty  to  translate  a few  line*  from  a moft  excellent 
hittorian*,  who,  had  his  honefty  been  equal  to  hiss  VeUti* 
judgment,  might  have  rivaled  the  moft  celebrated  wri-  /'•Sr##/#/, 
ter*  of  his  country . Having  obferved,  that  the  Greek i *• 
author*,  who  excelled  in  every  province  of  literature,  ' 
had  all -made  their  appearance  nearly  about  thc  fame 
.fpace  of  time,  confined  within  very  narrow  limits,  be 
adds,  “ Nor  was  this  circum fiance  more  confpicuous 
among  the  Greeks  than  among  the  Romans ; for  un- 
it fs  wc  go  back  to  thc  rough  and  unpolifhed  times, 
which  deferve  commendation  only  on  account  of  their 
a ivention,  the  Roman  tragedy  i*  confined  to  Accius 
and  the  period  when  he  flourlfhed.  The  charming  wit 
of  I«atin  elegance  was  brought  to  light  by  Ceciluis, 

Terentiui,  and  Afianius,  nearly  in  the  fame  age.  A* 
for  our  hiftoriauB  (to  add  Livy  alfb  to  the  age  of  the 
former),  if  we  except  Cato  and  fome  old  cbfcurc  ones, 
they  *were  all  confined  to  a period  of  80  year* ; fo 
neither  has  our  flock  of  poets  extended  to  a fpace 
much  backward  or  forward.  But  the  eoeigy  of  the 
bar,  and  the  fimfhed  beauty  of  profe  eloquence,  fetting 
afide  thc  fame  Cato  (by  leave  of  P CraiTus,  Scipto, 

Laelius,  the  Gracchi,  Faoaiui,  and  Ser.  Galba,  be  it 
fpeken),  broke  out  allatoncc  under  TuUy  the  prince  of 
4 A 2 hi* 


(a)  Thii  treaty,  according  to  the  f*me  hiftorian,  wa»  concluded  in  the  confulftrp  of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus 
and  Marcus  Valerius,  28  year*  before  Xerxes  made  his  defeent  upon  Greece. 
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i.aun  his  profcffion;  fo  that  one  can  be  delighted  with  none  phy,  cannot  be  retfonably  contradicted.  The  latter  Lada 
.language,  him,  and  admire  none  except  fuch  as  have  either  had  read,  and  adually  abridged,  the  whole  extent  of 

* feen  or  were  feen  by  that  orator/*  Grecian  philofophy : thia  difplayed  his  reading  rather  y 

From  this  quotation  it  plainly  appears,  thst  the  Ro-  than  his  learning.  The  former  had  addi&cd  himfelf  y^e  writer* 
mans  themfelves  were  convinced  of  the  fhort  duration  to  the  ftoic  fed;  and  though  he  doe*  not  write  with*'f  the  film 
of  the  golden  age  of  their  language.  According  to  the  fame  flow  of  eloquence  as  TuUy,  he  thinks  more  ***/ realer 
the  moll  judicious  critics,  it  commenced' with  the  era  . deeply  and  reafons  more  clofely.  Pliny's  Natural 
of  Cicero’a  oratorical  produdions,  and  terminated  Hiftory  is  a wonderful  colledion,  and  contains  moreen, prede- 
j with  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  ar  perhaps  it  did  not  ufeful  knowledge  than  all  the  writings  of  the  Augu  flan  e 
Caufc*  #f  reach  beyond  the  middle  of  that  prince'*  reign.  It  ii  age  coodcnfed  into  one  raafs.  We  think  the  hiftoricil 
thedege.  generally  believed  that  eloquence,  and  with  it  every  annals  of  Tacitus,  if  inferior  to  Livy  in  ftyle  and  m»> 
nerary  uf  thing  liberal,  elevated,  and  manly,  was  baoilhed  Rome  jelly  of  di&ioo,  much  fuperior  in  arrangement  and 
tomme!*1*  ky  ^e  dcfpotifm  of  the  Cxfars.  We  imagine  that  the  vigour  of  competition.  In  fliort,  wc  difeover  in  thefe 
° * tranfition  was  too  inftantancou*  to  have  been  entirely  productions  a deep  infight  into  human  nature,  an  ex- 
produced  bv  that  unhappy  caufe.  Dcfpotifm  wai  tenfive  knowledge  of  the  fcicncc  of  government,  a pc- 
firmly  eftablifhed  among  the  Romans  about  themiddle  netration  which  no  diillmulation  could  cfcape,  together 
of  the  reign  of  AuguHus ; and  yet  that  period  pro-  with  a fincerc  attachment  to  truth  both  with  rcfpeCt 
d i iced  fuch  a group  of  learned  men  as  never  adorned  to  events  and  charaders ; nor  is  he  inferior  in  the 
any  other  nation  in  fo  (hort  a fpace  of  time.  Defpo-  majetty,  energy,  and  propriety  of  hi*  harsngues,  where- 
tifm.wc  ack nowJcdgc,  might  have  affeded  theeloquence  ever  an  equal  opportunity  prefent*  itfelf.  Quintilian, 
of  the  bar;  the  noble  and  important  objeds  which  bad  J^iny  the  younger,  Suetonius,  Petroniu*  Arbiter,  and 
animated  the  republican  orators  being  now  no  more  : Juvenal,  defenre  high  efteem;  nor  are  they  inferior  to 
but  this  circumftance  could  not  affed  poetry,  hiftory,  their  immediate  prtdcceffors.  We  think  there  is  good 
philofophy,  &c.  The  ftyle  employed  upon  thefe  fub-  rcafon  fo  conclude,  that  the  lofs  of  liberty  among  the 
jeds  did  not  feel  the  fetters  of  defpotiun.  The  age  Roman*  diJ  not  produce  the  extinction  of  eloquence, 

' of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  golden  period  oi  the  French  fcicncc,  elevation  of  fentimem,  or  refinement  of  ufte. 

tongue ; and  we  think  that  age  produced  a race  of  There  were,  wc  believe,  other  circumftances  which 
learned  men,  in  every  department  fuperior  in  number  chiefly  contributed  to  produce  that  revolution, 
and  equal  in  genius  to  the  literati  who  flourilhed  under  The  fame  Velleius  Paterculus  whom  we  have  quoted 
the  noble  and  envied  conftitution  of  Britain  during  the  afligns  fomc  plaufible  and  very  judicious  reafons  for 
fame  age,  though  the  latter  is  universally  allowed  to  this  catallrophe.  “ Emulation  (fays  be)  is  the  nuric 
have  been  the  golden  period  of  this  country.  The  of  genius  ; and  pne  while  envy,  and  another  admiration, 

Britifh  ifles,  we  hope,  enjoy  ftill  as  much  liberty  as  fires  imitation.  According  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
ever ; yet  wc  believe  few  people  will  aver,  that  the  that  which  is  purfued  with  the  greateft  ardour  mounts 
writers  of  the  prefent  age  art  equal  cither  in  ftyle  or  ia  to  the  top  : but  to  be  ftationary  in  perfection  is  a 
genius  to  that  noble  gr  <up  who  flourilhed  from  the  difficult  matter  ; and  by  the  fame  analogy,  that  which 
middle  of  the  retgn  of  Charles  1.  to  the  middle  of  the  cannot  go  forward  goes  backward.  As  at  the  outfet 
reign  of  George  II.  and  here  dcfpotifm  ia  quite  ancon*  we  are  animated  to  overtake  thofe  whom  we  deem  bc- 
cerned.  fore  us,  fo  when  we  defpair  of  being  able  to  overtake 

- In  the  caft  the  fame  observation  it  confirmed.  The  or  to  pafs  by  them,  our  ardour  languishes  together  with 
Perfian#  have  long  groaned  under  the  Mohammedan  our  hope,  and  what  it  cannot  overtake  it  ceafes  to 
yoke  ; and  yet  every  oriental  fcholar  will  allow,  that  putfue ; and  leaving  the  fuhjed  as  already  engrofled 
in  that  country,  and  under  the  moft  galling  tyranny,  by  another,  it  looks  out  for  a new  one  upon  which  to 
the  moft  amazing  produdions  of  tafte,  genius,  and  in-  exert  itfelf.  That  by  which  wc  find  we  are  not  able 
duftry,  that  ever  dignified  human  nature,  have  been  to  acquire  eminence  we  relraquifh,  and  try  to  find  out 
exhibited.  Under  the  Arabian  caliphs,  the  fucccflbra  fome  objed  e/jrwbtrt  upon  which  to  emploj  our  in- 
of  Mohammed,  appeared  writers  of  a moft  fublfme  tcllcdual  powers.  The  confequence  is,  that  frequent 
genius,  though  never  was  defpotifm  more  cruelly  and  variable  tranfitions  from  fubjed  to  fubjed  proves 
ercifed  than  under  thofe  fanatics.  The  revival  of  let-  a very  great  obftacle  to  perfe&ion  ia  any  profeffion." 
tcra  at  the  era  of  the  reformation  was  chiefly  promoted  Thi*  perhaps  was  the  cafe  with  the  Romans.  The 
and  chcrifhed  by  petty  dcfpotical  princes.  heroes  of  the  Auguftan  age  had  borne  away  the  prize 

Wc  cannot  therefore  be  perfuaded  to  agree,  that  of  eloquence,  of  hiftory,  of  poetry,  &c.  Their  fuc- 
thc  defpotifm  of  the  Ccfars  banifhed  eloquence  and  ccffors  dcfpaired  of  being  able  to  equal,  much  lefs  to 
learning  from  Rome.  ” Longinus  indeed  has  actribu-  furpafs  them,  in  any  of  thefe  walk*.  They  were  there- 
led  thia  misfortune  to  that  caufe,  and  tell*  us,  h'l**  fore  laid  under  the  neceflity  of  ftriking  out  a new 
»» ymp  iun  r*  #♦»*««*■«  r m uiy*kfp%fo*  • eaet«epla,  Jcc.  path  by  which  they  might  arrive  at  eminence.  Confe- 
“ It  is  liberty  that  is  formed  to  nurfe  the  fentimenti  qucntly  Seneca  introdneed  th cjlile  couj>e , as  the  French 
of  great  gemufes,  to  pulh  forward  the  propenfity  of  call  it ; that  is,  a (hort,  fpirkling,  figurative  did  ion, 
conte  ft,  to  infpire  them  with  hopes,  and  the  generous  abounding  with  anti  thefe*,  quaintneffes,  witticifms, 
ambition  of  being  the  firft  in  rank.**  When  Longinus  embeUilhcd  with  flowers  and  meretricious  ornaments  ; 
wrote  this,  he  did  not  refled  that  he  himfelf  was  a whereas  the  ftyle  of  the  Auguftan  age  was  natural, 
ftriking  inftancc  of  the  unfoundnefs  of  his  obferva*  Ample,  folid,  unaffeded,  and  properly  adapted  to  the 
tion.  nature  of  the  fubjed  and  the  fentiments  of  the 

As  to  fcicncc,  the  fad  is  undoubtedly  on  the  other  author, 
fide.  That  Seneca  was  fuperior  to  Cicero  in  philofo-  The  hiftorian  S ally  ft  laid  the  foundation  of  the  utv 

5 natural 
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lad®  natural  ftylc  above  mentioned.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  excellencies  of  that  celebrated  author,  he  every 
1—  T~~  where  exhibits  an  a (Sedation  of  antiquity,  an  antithe- 
tical cart,  an  air  of  au&erity,  an  accuracy,  exs&nefs, 
and  regularity,  contrary  to  that  air  degage  which  na- 
ture difplays  in  her  mod  elaborate  efforts.  His  words, 
his  clauScs,  Seem  to  be  adjuffed  cxa&ly  according  to 
cumber,  weight,  and  mtaiure,  without  excels  or  de- 
fed.  Velleius  Paterculus  imitated  this  writer ; aud, 
as  is  generally  the  cafe  wiih  imitators,  fucceeded  belt 
in  thofe  points  where  his  archetype  had  failed  molt 
egregioufly.  Tacitus,  however  excellent  in  other  re* 
fpcfls,  deviated  from  the  Auguftan  exemplars,  and  is 
thought  to  have  i mitt  ted  Salluft;  but  affecting  brevity 
to  exetfs,  he  often  falls  into  obi'curiiy.  The  other 
contemporary  writers  employ  a cognate  Style  ; and 
becsufe  they  have  deviated  from  the  Augutlan  Stand- 
ard, their  works  are  held  in  left  estimation,  and  are 
thought  to  bear  about  them  marks  of  degeneracy. 

That  degeneracy,  however,  did  not  Spring  from  the 
dcfpotic  government  under  which  thefe  authors  lived, 
but  from  that  affectation  of  Singularity  into  which 
they  were  led  by  an  eager  but  fruiticfa  defire  of  Signa- 
lising themfelves  in  their  mode,  as  their  prcdcccffort 
had  done  in  theirs.  But  the  mifehiefs  of  this  rage 
for  innovation  did  not  reach  their  fentiruents  as  it  had 
done  their  ftylc  ; for  in  that  point  we  think  they  were 
fo  far  from  tailing  below  the  mcafure  of  tbc  writers  of 
the  foni.cr  age,  that  in  many  inftanecs  they  feem  to 
have  furpnffed  them. 

With  rcfprd  to  fentiment  and  mental  exertions, 

* the  authors  in  queltion  preferved  their  vigour,  till 
luxury  and  effeminacy,  in  confcquencc  of  power  aud 
opulence,  enervated  both  the  bodies  and  minds  of  the 
Romans.  The  contagion  foou  became  umvcifirl  i and 
a hltkffnefs,  or  intelk&ual  torpor,  the  ufual  concomi- 
tant  of  luxury,  fpread  indolence  over  the  mental  fa- 
oil  tic*,  which  rendered  them  not  only  averfe  to,  but 
e»en  incapable  of,  indullrj  and  perfeverauce.  This 
lethargic  difpofition  of  mind  Seems  to  have  commen- 
ced towards  the  conclusion  of  the  Silver  age  ; that  is, 
about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Adrian.  It  was  than 
that  the  Roman  eagles  began  to  ftoop,  and  the  genius 
of  Rome,  as  well  in  arts  as  in  arms,  began  to  decline. 
Once  more,  the  declenfioo  of  the  intcllcdual  powers 
of  the  writers  of  that  nation  did  not  arife  from  tbc 
form  of  the  government,  but  from  the  caufes  above 
fpecified.  • 

As  the  Roman  genius,  about  that  period,  began  to 
decline,  fo  the  Style  of  the  Silver  age  was  gisdually 
vitiated  with  barbarifms  and  exotic  forms  of  Speech. 
The  multitude!!  of  barbarians  who  Slocked  to  Rome 
from  all  part*  of  the  empire;  the  ambaffadors  of  foreign 
princes,  and  often  the  princes  themfelves,  with  their  at- 
tendants ; the  proJigious  numbers  of  Slaves  who  were 
entertained  in  ill  the  considerable  families  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  over  all  Italy;  the  frequent  commerce  which  the 
Homan  armies  upon  the  frontiers  carried  on  with  the 
barbarians  ; all  concurred  to  vitiate  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  to  interlard  it  with  foreign  words  and  idioms,  la 
fuch  circumiUncct,  it  was  impoSTible  for  that  or  any 
other  language  to  h^ve  continued  pure  and  untainted. 

This  vitiated  chtra&cr  both  of  ftyle  and  fentiment 
became  more  and  more  prevalent,  in  proportion  as  it 
dcSccadcd  from  the  reign  of  Adrian  towards  the  era 
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of  the  removal  of  the  imperial  feat  from  Rome  to  Con-  Latin 
ftantinople.  Then  fucceeded  the  iron  age,  when  the  Lan-^iagB*. 
Roman  language  became  abfolutely  rude  and  barba- 
rous.  t i99 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  Giver,  and  during  the  Writer*  of 
whole  courfe  of  the  braxen  age,  there  appeared,  how- IF**1  ta- 
ever,  many  writers  of  no  contemptible  talents.  The^"^^' 
mod  remarkable  was  Seneca  the  lloic,  the  maftcr  of((|vcr  in(j 
Nero,  whofe  character  both  as  a man  and  a writer  is  brazen 
difeuffed  with  great  accuracy  by  the  noble  author  ofagc** 
the  Cbaratieri/lut,  to  whom  wc  refer  our  readers. 

About  the  fame  time  lived  Perfius  the  fatyrift,  the 
friend  and  difciplc  of  the  ttoic  Cornutus ; to  whofe  pre* 
cepts,  as  he  did  honour  by  his  virtuous  life,  fo  his  works, 
though  fmall,  Show  an  early  proficiency  in  the  Science 
of  morals. 

Under  the  mild  government  of  Adrian  and  the  Anto- 
nines  lived  AulusGelliua,  or(aa  fome  call  him)  Agellius;  * 
an  entertaining  writer  in  the  miscellaneous  way,  well 
Skilled  in  criticifm  and  antiquity.  His  works  contaia 
Several  valuable  fragments  of  philofopby,  which  are  in- 
deed the  moll  curious  part  of  them. 

With  Aulua  Gelliua  wc  m»y  range  Macrobius ; not 
becaufc  a con  temporary  (for  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
lived  under  Honorius  and  Thcodofius),  but  from  his 
near  rtfcmblance  in  the  chara&er  of  a wiitcr.  His  works, 
like  thofe  of  tire  other,  arc  miscellaneous  ; tilled  with 
mythology  aud  ancient  literature,  with  fome  philofo- 
phy  intermixed. 

In  the  fame  age  with  Aulus  Gcllius  flourished  Apu- 
leius  of  Madauia  in  Africa;  a Platonic  writer,  whofe 
matter  in  general  far  exceeds  his  perplexed  and  affc&ed 
ftyle,  too  conformable  to  the  fali'e  rhetoric  of  the  age 
when  he  lived. 

Boethius  was  defesnded  from  one  of  the  noblcft  of 
the  Roman  families,  and  was  cooful  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Sixth  century.  He  wrote  many  philosophical 
works;  but  his  ethic  piece  ou  the  Confolatiou  of 
Philofopby  de Serves  great  encomiums,  both  for  the 
matter  and  the  ftyle;  in  which  latter  he  approaches  the 
purity  of  a far  better  age  than  his  own.  By  command 
of  Theodoric  king  of  the  Gotbs  this  great  and  good 
mao  Suffered  death  ; with  whom  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  the  laft  remains  of  the  Roman  dignity,  may  be 
faid  to  have  funk  in  the  we  Hern  world. 

There  were  be  Sides  a goodly  number  both  of  poets 
and  hiftorians  who  flourifhed  during  this  period  ; Such 
as  Silius  ltalicus,  Claudian,  Aufonius,  &c.  poets  and 
hiftorians  to  a very  great  number,  for  whom  our  readeis 
may  confult‘/oA.  Alberti  Fait  run  Bib/.  Lat.  ico 

There  flouriflied,  too,  a number  of  eccltfiafticalElepwitrc- 
writers.  Some  of  whom  dcfrrve  great  commends lion.  c?ciiafk*c»l 
The  chief  of  thefe  is  Ladantiu*,  who  has  been  dc-]^^*  ^ 
fervedfy  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  CbrtJHa* 

Cicero. 

The  Roman  authors  amount  to  a very  fmall  number 
in  comparison  of  the  Greek-  At  the  fame  time,  when 
we  confider  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  Roman 
empire,  we  are  jultiy  furpriScd  to  find  fo  few  writer* 
of  character  and  reputation  in  So  raft  a held.  We 
think  wc  have  good  reafon  to  agree  with  the  prince  of 
Roman  poets  in  the  fentiment  quoted  p.  564. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Latiu  tongue  deferves  our 
attention  beyond  any  other  ancient  one  now  extant. 

The  grandeur  of  the  people  by  whom  it  was  Spoken  ; 

the 
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Celtic  fbe  loft  re  of  it*  writers;  the  empire  which  it  ftill 
maintains  among  ctufelves  5 the  neceflity  we  are  uodrr 
lol  of  homing  it  in  order  to  obtain  accrfs  to  almoft  ail 
Cxrrlkr'cy  the  feiences,  n y even  to  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
an4  e fetid.  laws,  of  our  judicial  proceedings,  of  our  charters;  all 
Latin^  ****  ^efe  circumllaucca,  and  many  others  too  numerous 
aoague,  to  detailed,  render  the  acquifitiou  of  that  imperial 
language  in  a peculiar  manner  at  once  improving  and 
highly  intcrciling.  Spoken  by  the  conquerors  of  the 
ancient  nations,  i:  partake*  of  all  their  revolutions,  and 
bears  continually  their  impreflfion.  Strong  mod  ner- 
vous while  tbty  were  employed  in  nothing  but  battles 
and  carn.'t’e,  it  thundered  in  the  camps,  and  made 
•the  proudell  people  to  tremble,  and  the  moft  defpotic 
mon.irchs  to  bend  their  ftubboin  necks  to  the  yoke.  Co- 
pious and  majellic,  wh.n,  weary  of  battles,  the  Rom  a us 
inclined  to  vie  with  theGreeka  in  fcienceand  the  gr^ce*, 
at  became  the  learned  language  of  Mu  rope,  and  by  its 
Jtiftre  made  the  jargon  of  ravages  difnppear  who  difpu- 
ted  with  tt  the  pofTtflinn  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 
After  having  controlled  by  its  eloquence,  and  huma- 
nized by  its  law*,  all  thofe  people,*  it  became  the 
imguage  of  religion.  +1  fhort,  • the  Latin  language 
wiil  be  ftudied  and  eAecmcd  ss  long  as  gooa  feofe 
and  fine  taAe  remain  in  the  world- 

SfcCT.  IX.  Celtic , Gothic > and  Sclavonian  Lan- 
guages. 

§ r.  Of  the  Celtic  Language. 

In  treating  of  the  origin  of  the  Latin  tongue  (fee 
Sc&ion  VIII.),  we  obferved  that  a great  part  of  it 
■is  derived  from  the  Celtic.  We  (hall  now  endeavour 
to  give  fome  account  of  the  origin  and  extent  of  that 
ancient  language  ; Aid  leaving  the  tminu/ue  to  grammars 
and  dictionaries,  at  we  have  done  with  refpeft  to  the 
other  dialects. which  have  fallen  under  our  confedera- 
tion. Our  candid  reader*,  it  is  hoped,  will  remember, 
that  we  rre  acting  in  the  character  of  philotogers,  not 
l01  in  that  of  grammarians  and  lexicographers. 

*>ri  no  • f The  defer odants  of  Japhct  haring  peopled  the  weft- 
tiia  Celts,  ern  parts  of  Alia,  at  length  entered  Europe.  Some 
broke  into  that  quarter  of  the  globe  by  the  north, 
others  found  means  tocrofs  the  Danube  near  its  mouth. 
Their  poAerity  gradually  afeended  towards  the  fource 
of  that  river  ; afterwards  they  advanced  to  the  hanks 
•f  the  Rhine,  which  they  paffed,  and  thence  fprrad 
themfclvcs  as  far  as  tire  Alps  and  the  Pyrenean  hills. 

Thefc  people,  in  all  probability,  were  com  poled  of 
different  families ; all,  however,  (poke  the  fame  Ian- 
guage  ; their  manners  and  ctiAoms  bore  a near  refem- 
blanee ; there  was  no  variety  among  them  tat  that 
difference  which  climate  always  introduces.  Accord- 
ingly they  were  all  known,  in  the  more  early  times, 
by  the  general  name  of  Cello  fcytbt.  In  proCefs  of 

time,  becoming  exceedingly  numerous,  they  were  di- 
vided into  feveral  nations,  which  were  diftinguifhed  by 
different  names  and  territorial  appellations.  Tbefe 
who  inhabited  that  large  country  bounded  by  the 
ocean,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and 
Psrt  of  the  Pyrenees,  were  denominated  Gault  or  Celu.  Thofe 
whom  vr  e pCOp|c  multipl  ed  fo  prodigioufly  in  the  fpacc  of  a few 
tcii  Gault  centuries,  that  the  fertile  regions  which  they  then  oc- 
cupied could  not  afford  them  the  means  of  fubfiAence. 
Some  of  them  now  palled  over  into  Britain ; oilier* 


croffed  the  Pyrenees,  and  formed  fettle  ment*  in  the  C#ft* 
northern  parts  of  Spin.  Even  the  formidable  bar- 
fieri,  of  the  Alp#  could  not  impede  the  progief*  of  * 
the  Gauls  j they  made  their  way  into  luly,  and  culo- 
ntzed  thofe  parts  which  lie  at  the  toot  of  the  moun- 
tain* ; whence  they  extended  themfclvcs  toward*  the 
centre  of  that  rich  country. 

IVy  this  time  the  Greeks  bad  landed  on  the  eaftern 
coaA  of  Italy,  and  founded  numerous  colonies  in  thofe 
puts.  The  two  nations  vying  as  it  were  with  each 
other  in  populoufnefr,  and  niways  planting  colonies 
in  the  courfc  of  their  progress,  at  length  rencountered 
about  the  middle  of  the  country.  This  central  region 
was  at  that  time  called  Lativm.  Here  the  two  nations 
farmed  one  fociety,  which  waa  called  the  Latin  people, 

The  lmguages  or  the  two  nations  were  blended  toge- 
ther ; and  hence,  according  to  fome,  the  Latin  is  a 
mixture  of  Greek  and  Gaelic. 

As  the  Gauls  were  a brave  and  numerous  people, 
they  certainly  maintained  themfclvcs  in  their  jprittine 
pofieffions,  unrnvaded,  uncor.qucrcd,  till  their  civil 
animofities  and  Jometlic  quarrels  expofed  them  as  a 
prey  to  thofe  very  Romans  whom  they  had  lo  often 
defeated,  and  fometimes  driven  to  the  brink  of  deftruc- 
tion.  They  were  not  a ptoplc  addicted  to  commerce  ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  confiJeriog  their  iituation  both 
in  their  primai  y feats  and  afterwards  in  Italy,  they  had 
•little  temptation  or  opportunity  to  mingle  with  fo- 
reigners. Their  language,  therefore,  muA  have  re- 
mained unmixed  with  foreign  idioms.  Such  as  it  was 
when  they  fettled  «n  Gaul,  fuch  it  mufi  have  continued 
till  the  Roman  conqocfts.  If  therefore  there  is  ora 
primitive  language  now  exiAing,  it  muA  b - found  in 
the  remains  ot  the  Gaelic  or  Celtic.  It  is  not,  then, 
furpriiing,  that  fome  very  learned  men,  upon  difeo- 
vering  the  coincidence  of  very  great  numbers  of  words 
fo  fome  of  the  Greek  dialects  with  other  words  m the 
Celtic,  have  been  inclined  to  ettabiifh  a ftrid  -ffinity  104 
between  thofe  languages.  The  ancient  Pelsfgic  and 
the  Celtic  at  leaft  mu  ft  have  nearly  rcfemblcd  each 
other,  admitting  a dialectical  difference  only,  and  thatbrmitpe 
diferimi nation  which  climate  and  a long  period  of  umeuxithu 
muft  always  produce.  j^e  ***• 

6ome  have  thought  that  the  Gauls  IoA  the  ufe  or  °n‘ 
their  native  language  fcon  after  their  country  was 
conquered  by  the  Romans  j but  Monjieur  flatlet,  in  his 
M t moire/  de  la  Langur  Critique,  has  proved  almoft  to 
a drmonftration,  that  the  vulgar  among  thofe  people 
continued  to  fpeak  it  ftveral  cento ne*  after  that  period. 

When  a great  and  populous  nation  has  for  many  age* 
employed  a vernacular  tongue,  nothing  can  ever  make 
them  entirely  relinquifh  the  ufe  of  it,  and  adopt  uu- 
mixed  that  of  their  conquerors. 

Many  learned  men,  among  whom  is  the  lexicographer 
above  mentioned,  have  fiiown  that  all  the  local  name* 
in  the  north  of  Italy  are  adually  of  Celtic  extraction. 

Thefe  names  generally  point  out  or  deferibe  fome  cir- 
mtnAancea  relating  to  the  nature  of  their  fituation ; 
fuch  asexpofure,  eminence,  lownefs,  moiftnefs,  drynefs, 
coldnefs,  heat,  8cc.  That  is  a very  charadtenftic  fea- 
tnre  of  an  original  language  j and  in  the  Celtic  it  ia  fo 
prominent,  that  the  Erfe  names  of  places  all  over 
Scotland  are,  even  to  this  day,  peculiarly  diftinguifhed 
by  this  quality.  We  have  heard  a gentleman,  who 
was  well  fkilkd  iu  the  dialed  of  the  Celtic  {till  fpoken 
6 »• 
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Ci-! if  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  propofe  to  l*y  a bet,  at 
L»ogu*fi  TCfy  gj^i.t  odds,  that  if  oc.e  fhould  pronou  ice  the  name 
L T of  any  village,  mountain,  river,  gentleman’s  feat,  Sec. 
in  the  old  Scottifh  dialed),  he  fhould  he  able,  by  its 
very  name,  to  give  a pretty  exact  defeription  of  its  lo- 
cal lituation. 

To  difeover  the  fources  from  which  the  Celtic 
tongue  is  derived,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  follow- 
iog  expedients. 

I.  We  mud  confolt  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
who  have  prefervei  Come  Gaelic  or  Celtic  terms  in  their 
writings. 

a.  We  mnf)  have  reconrfe  to  the  Wclflt  and  Baffc 
Brrtagnt  dialed)*;  in  which,  indeed,  there  arc  many 
new  words,  but  thefe  are  calily  diftinguiftied  from 
the  primitive  dock. 

3.  If  one  would  trace  another  fource  of  the  Celtic, 
be  muft  converfc  with  the  country  people  and  pcafants, 
who  live  at  a diftance  from  cities,  in  tbofc  countries 
where  it  was  once  the  vernacular  tongue.  We  have 
been  credibly  informed,  that  a Highland  gentleman, 
eroding  the  Alps  for  Italy,  accidentally  fell  in  with  sn 
old  woman,  a native  of  tbofc  parts,  who  fpoke  a lan- 
guage fo  near  akin- to  his  native  Erie,  that  he  could 
u ode rd and  her  with  little  difficulty  ; and  that  (he,  on 
the  other  hand,  underftood  moil  of  hit  words.  That 
an  event  of  this  nature  (hould  adually  take  place  is  br 
no  means  furprifing,  when  we  confidcr  that  the  Erie 
fpoken  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  is  perhaps  the 
moft  genuine  remnant  of  the  Celtic  now  exifting,  and 
at  the  fame  time  refle&  that  there  may  be  forac  remote 
cantons  among  thofe  wild  and  inacceffible  mountains, 
the  Alpv  wheie  fome  remains  of  that  tongue  may  be 

Bill  preferred. 

TW.ft  4-  We  have  laid,  that  the  moft  genuine  remains  of 
femur  c 'vthe  Gaelic  tongue  are  to  be  found  in  the  Highlands  of 
ram  of  Scotland;  and  the  reafon  is  obvious.  The  Scottiflt 
ink ltk  Highlanders  are  the  unmixed  unconquered  pofterity  of 
HyUndi  a°cient  Britons,  into  whofe  barren  domains  the 
dxuu  Romans  never  penetrated  ; not,  we  imagine,  becaufe 
^ they  were  n*t  able,  fince  they  fuSducd  both  North 
and  South  Wales,  equally  inacceffible,  but  becaufe 
they  found  no  foene*  there  either  to  fire  their  ambition 
or  allure  their  avar  re.  A midtl  all  the  revolutions  that 
from  time  to  time  (hook  and  convulfcd  Albion,  tbofe 
mountainous  regi»ns  were  left  to  their  primitive  lords, 
who,  like  their  fouthera  progenitors,  hofptublc  in  the 
extreme,  did  not,  however,  fuffer  ftrangera  to  refide 
long  arrong  them.  Their  language,  accordingly,  re- 
mained unmfxed,  and  continues  fo  even  to  this  day,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  moft  remote  parts  and  unfrequented  jihad*. 

The  Norwegians  fubduec!  the  weftrrn  ifianda  of 
Scotland  at  a time  when  the  Scottifh  monarchy  was 
ft  II  in  it*  minority.  They  ere&ed  a kind  of  princi- 
pality over  them,  of  which  the  ifte  of  Mum  was  the 
rvpital.  Though  they  maintained  the  fovereigaty  of 
thofe  ifltnd*  for  fome  centuries,  built  many  forts,  and 
■ftrengthened  them  with  garrifon*,  and  in  fine  were 
the  lawgivers  and  adminiftrator*  of  jnftice  among  the 
natives  ; yet  we  have  been  informed  by  the  molt  re* 
fpeAable  authority,  that  there  is  net  at  this  day  a 
fingle  vocable  of  the  Notfe  or  Damlh  tongue  to  be 
found  among  thofe  iOandcrs.  'I  his  fad  affords  a de 
monflration  of  that  Riper  Ait  iout  a(ta«.hn  ent  v*  ;th  which 
they  were  devoted  to  their  vernacular  dialers. 
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The  Welfh  dialed  cannot  we  think  be  pore  and  Celtic 
unfopUifticated.  The  SilurtJ  were  cooquered  by  the  ^*“8“***^ 
Romms,  to  whom  they  were  adtinlly  fubjed  for  the  10« 
fpace  of  three  centuries.  During  this  perinJ,  a mul-  The  WeUla 
titude  of  Italian  exotics  muil  have  been  tranfplanted  6°t 
into  their  language  ; and  indeed  many  of  them  are  dif- 
cermble  at  this  day.  Their  Ion*  commerce  with 
their  Englilh  neighbours  and  conquerors  hath  adul- 
terated their  language,  fo  that  a great  part  of  it  in 
now  of  an  Englifh  complexion.  The  In(h  is  now 
fpoken  by  a race  of  people  whofe  morality  and  in- 
genuity are  nearly  upon  a level.  Their  Uteft  bifto- 
rians  have  brought  them  from  the  confines  of  Afia, 
through  a variety  of  adventures,  to  people  an  ifland 
extra  antii  fotifqu*  viat.  However  this  genealogical' 
talc  may  plcsfe  the  people  for  whom  it  was  fabrica- 
ted, we  muft  Dill  fufped.  that  the  Iriih  arc  of  Celtic 
extraction,  and  that  their  forefathers  emigrated  from- 
the  weftern  coaft  of  Britain  at  a period  prior  to  all' 
hiftoricai  or  even  traditional  annals.  Ireland  was  once' 
the  naUw  land  of  faints.  The  chief  actors  on  this  fa* 
crcd  ftsgc  were  Romanifta,  and  deeply  tindured  with 
the  fuperftitiou  of  the  tiroes.  They  pretended  to  im- 
prove the  language  of  the  natives;  and  whatever  their 
fuccefs  was,  they  improved  it  in  Rich  a manner  as  to 
make  it  deviate  very  considerably  from  the  original 
Celtic ; fo  that  it  is  not  in  Ireland  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  genuine  chandlers  of  the  dialed  under 
coati  deration. 

Though  the  Hibernian  tongue,  in  our  opinion,  dif- 
fers coefidcrally  from  the  original  Celtic,  lome  very- 
ingenious  e flays  have  been  lately  published  hy  the  learn- 
ed and  laborious  members  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  sog 
Dublin  i in  which  the  coincidence  of  that  tongue,  with 
fome  of  the  oriental  dialects,  has  been  fuppurted  bytwecn,|^ 
very  plaufible  arguments.  In  a •liflertation  publifhrd  Celtic  and 
in  the  year  1772,  they  have  exhibited  a code&ion  of  Miitflicun. 
Panico-Maitefe  words  compared  with  words  of  the 
fame  impart  in  Irifh,  where  it  muft  be  allowed  the  re* 
femblance  is  palpable.  In  the  fame  diflertniion  they 
have  compared  the  celebrated  Punic  feene  in  Plautus 
with  its  traaflstion  into  the  Irifh ; in  which  the  words  iti 
the  two  languages  are  furprifiogly  limilar.  If  thofe 
criticifms  are  well  founded,  they  will  prove  that  the  / 

Celtic  is  coeval  and  congenial  with  the  moft  an.ient 
languages  of  the  eaft;  which  we  think  highly  pro- 
bable. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Danes  and  Norwegians 
farmed  (etiieroents  in  Ireland ; and  the  Englifh  have 
long  been  fovereigns  of  that  iOaod.  Thefe  cirr.um- 
fiances  mufi  have  affcded  the  vernacular  idiom  of  the 
natives ; not  to  mention  the  ncceflity  of  adopting' 
the  language  of  the  conquerors  in  law,.  in  fctences,  iu 
the  offices  of  religion. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  highlands  and  idands  of 
Scotland  are  the  descendants  of  thofe  Britons  .who 
fled  from  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  (bettered 
thcrafclvcs  imorg  the  fens,  rocks,  and  faftoefles  of 
thofe  rugged  mountains  sndftqueAem!  glyns.  They 
preferred  thefe  waftes  and  wilds,  with  liberty  and  in- 
dependence, to  the  pleafsnt  and  fertile  valleys  of  the 
fouth,  with  plenty  embittered  by  flavery.  They  no 
doubt  carried  their  language  eloog  with  them ; that 
language  was  a branch  of  the  Celtic.  With  them,  no 
doubt,  fltrd  a number  of  the  druidical  priefts,  who  tin- 
queilionably  knew  their  native  dialed  ia  all  its  bc.»  mm 
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and  varieties.  Theft  fugitives  in  procefs  of  time 
forme  1 a regular  government,  elected  a kurg,  and  bc- 
came  a confidcrsble  (late.  They  were  fequcllered  bjr 
their  fituation  from  the  reft  of  the  world.  Without 
commerce,  without  agriculture,  without  the 'mecha- 
nical art:;,  and  without  nbje&s  of  ambition  or  emuja* 
lion,  they  .addicted  thcmfclvcs  wholcly  to  the  paftoral 
life  a«  their  bufinefs,  and  to  hunting  and  fifhing  ag 
their  diverfion.  Thofe  people  were  not  diitinguiffied 
by  an  innovating  genius  ; and  coofrqucntly  their  Ian- 
s' urge  muff  have  remained  in  the  fame  ftatc  in  which 
they  received  it  from  their  anceftors.  They  received 
it  genuine  Celtic,  and  fuch  they  preferred  it. 

When  the  Scots  became  mailers  of  the  low  coun- 
try, and  their  kings  and  a great  part  of  the  nobility 
embraced  the  Saxon  manners,  and  adopted  the  Saxon 
language,  the  genuine  Caledonians  teoacioufly  retain- 
ed their  native  tongue,  drefs,  manners,  clan  (hips,  and 
feudal  cuftoma,  and  could  never  cordial  y alTimilate 
with  their  fouthern  neighbours.  Their  language, 
therefore,  could  not  be  polluted  with  words  or  idioms 
borrowed  from  a people  whom  they  bated  and  de- 
fpifed.  Indeed  it  is  plain  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Scottifh  hillory,  that  neither  Caledonian  chieftain*, 
nor  their  vaiTab*,  were  ever  ftraddy  attached  to  the  royal 
family  after  they  fixed  their  refidencc  in  the  low 
country,  and  became  Saxon/,  as  the  Highlanders  called 
them  by  way  of  reproach.  Indeed  the  commerce  be- 
tween them  and  thofe  of  the  fouth,  till  about  a cen- 
tury and  a half  ago,  was  only  trantient  and  acciden- 
tal ; nor  was  their  native  dialed  in  the  lcaft  aft t died 
by  it 

Their  language,  however,  did  not  degenerate,  be- 
caufe  there  exifted  among  them  a deferipton  of  men 
whoc  pmfcllion  obliged  them  to  guard  again  ft.  that 
misfortune.  Every  chieftain  retained  in  his  family  a 
hard  or  poet  Uurcat,  wbofc  province  it  was  to  com- 
pofe  poems  in  honour  of  his  lord,  to  commemorate 
tbc  glorious  exploits  of  bis  anccftors,  to  record  the 
genealogy  and  connections  of  the  family;  in  a word, 
to  amufe  and  entertain  the  chief  and  bis  guefta  at  all 
public  entertainments  and  upon  all  folemn  occafions. 
Thofe  profeffors  of  the  Parna/Tian  art  ufed  to  vie  with 
each  other  ; and  the  chiefs  of  families  often  affembled 
their  refpedive  bards,  and  encouraged  them  by  con- 
fiderable  premiums  to  exert  their  poetic  talents.  The 
vi&or  was  rewarded  and  honoured  ; and  the  chieftain 
deemed  it  an  honour  to  hlmfclf  to  entertain  a hard 
who  excelled  his  peers.  The  ancient  Gauls,  as  we 
learn  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Tacitus,  Lu- 
can, &c  entertained  perfons  of  that  profeffion  ; and 
certainly  the  ancient  Britons  did  the  fame.  Thofe 
bards  were  highly  revered  ; tlieir  perfons  were  deem- 
ed fjered  ; and  they  were  always  rewarded  with  fab- 
ric# in  lands  or  cattle  (Sec  fettion  Greet.)  Thofe 
poetic  gentufes  mult  have  watched  over  their  verna- 
cular dialed  with  the  greatett  care  and  anxiety ; be- 
caufc  in  their  composition*  no  word  was  to  be  loft, 
but  as  many  gained  as  poflible. 

The  ufe  ot  letters  was  not  known  among  the  an- 
cient Ce'ta  t their  druidical  cleTgy  forbade  the  ufc  of 
them.  All  their  religious  rites,  their  philofophical 
dogmas,  their  moral  precepts,  and  their  political  ma- 
xims, were  compofed  in  verfea  which  their  pupils  were 
obh'gcd  to  commit  to  memory.  Accordingly  letters 
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were  unknown  to  the  Caledonian  Srots,  till  they  learn*  Celtic 
ed  them  either  from  their  fouthern  neighbours  or  L*rgu*ge« 
from  the  Romms.  The  Iriftt,  indeed,  prrtead  to  - ^ 

have  letters  of  a very  ancieut  date  ; the  Highlander# 
of  the  country  in  queftion  make  no  claim  to  the  nfe 
of  that  invention.  Their  bards,  therefore,  commit* 
ted  every  thing  to  memory ; and  of  courfc  the  words  of 
their  language  mull  have  been  faithfully  preferred.  We 
find  that  the  celebrated  poems  of  Ofiian,  and  others 
of  an  inferior  character,  or  at  lead  fragments  of  fuch 
poem*  (fee  Ossiam),  have  thus  been  prefetved  from 
father  to  fon  for  more  than  i coo  years.  The  beau- 
ty, fignificancy,  harmony,  variety,  and  energy  of  thrfe 
veifes,  ftrike  us  even  in  a profe  tranflation  : how  in- 
finitely more  charming  mutt  they  appear  in  their  na- 
tive form  and  poetical  attire  !, 

In  order  to  exhibit  tbe  genius  of  the  Celtic  in  as 
ftriking  a light  as  the  nature  of  our  prefent  defiga 
will  permit,  wc  (hall  lay  before  our  readers  a veiy  con- 
tused (ketch  of  the  Gaelic  or  Caledonian  dialed  as 
it  now  (land*  ; which  wc  hope  will  go  a great  way 
to  convince  them  that  this  is  the  genuine  offspring  of 
the  other.  In  doing  ibis  we  (hall  borrow  many  hints 
from  a geotleman  * wbofe  learning  feems  to  equal  bis  « p.JTtyr, 
real  for  his  native  language;  which,  in  compliance  with  &c.  try 
tbe  modern  prad  ee,  we  ffaall  for  tbe  future  diilmguifli  James 
by  tbe  name  of  Gael  it.  K^md 

The  Gaelic  is  not  derived  from  any  other  language  VOc»t*.” 
as  far  as  we  know,  being  obvioufly  reducible  to  its 
own  roots.  Its  combinations  are  formed  of  fimplc 
word*  of  a known  fignitication  ; and  thofe  woids  arc 
refolvable  into  the  fimpleft  combinations  of  vowels  and 
confonants,  and  even  into  fimplc  founds.  In  fuch  a lan- 
guage we  may  exped  that  fome  traces  will  be  found  nf 
the  ideas  and  notions  of  manktad  living  in  a It  ate  of  pri- 
meval fimplicity ; and  if  fo,  a monument  is  ftiil  preferred 
of  the  primitive  manners  of  the  Celtic  race  while  at 
yet  under  the  guidance  of  ftmple  nature,  without  any 
artificial  re  ft  rain  t*  or  controul. 

The  fudden  fenfationt  of  heat  and  cold,  and  bodily 
pain,  are  cxpreUcd  by  articulate  founds,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  ufed  in  this  language  to  denote  heat, 
cold,  or  bodily  pam.  A bidden  leu  Cation  of  heat  is 
denoted  by  an  aiticu'ate  exclamation  halt  ; of  cold, 
by  id  i of  bodily  pain,  by  ou  b.  AU  tbefe  iounds  may 
be  called  interjections,  being  parts  of  fpeech  which  dii* 
cover  the  mind  to  be  frUed  with  fome  paffion.  Few 
of  the  improved  lmguagi  sof  Europe  prefent  fo  great 
a variety  of  founds  which  inftanUucoufiy  convey 
notice  ot  a particular  paHion,  bodily  or  mental  feel- 
mg. 

The  pronouns  be  and  Jhe  are  expreffed  by  the  fimple 
found*  e and  i,  and  thcic  are  the  marks  of  the  maf- 
culine  and  feminine  genders;  for  a neuter  gender  is 
unknown  in  the  Gaeiic.  The  Compofitiont  of  rude 
and  barbarous  ages  are  univerfally  found  to  approach 
to  the  ftyle  and  numbers  of  poetry  ; and  this  too  is  a 
diftinguilhing  c ha  rafter  of  the  Gaelic.  Bodily  fub* 

-tiftence  will  always  be  the  principal  concern  of  an  un- 
cultivated people.  Hence  e*l  or  cm i is  ufed  upon  difeo- 
very  of  any  animal  of  prey  or  game  : it  is  meant  to 
give  notice  to  the  hunting  con. panion  to  be  in  rcadi- 
nefs  to  feixe  the  animal:  and  hence  wc  believe  ed> 
u to  cat”  in  Latin,  and  ed  in  Iiifh,  lignilies  “ carle;  * 
like  wile  in  Scotch  edal  “ cattle,”  literally  figt  if«* 

" ‘the 
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Cckk  the  offspring  or  generation  of  cattle.’"  Coed  or  curd,  guages  were  derived  from  the  Gaelic ; we  rather  believe  Cclnc 
Unfuage.  m (hart  or  portion  of  any  fubjett  of  property/’  lite-  that  thefe  are  remains  of  a primeval  tongue,  which 
w T_  rrily  44  common  food.**  hoed  44  hunting,”  literally  are  Hill  retained  in  all  the  thiee  ; and  uc  produce 
" gathering  of  food.’*  Edra  “the  time  of  the  morn-  them  upon  the  prefcr.t  occafion  as  preemptions  that 
ing  when  cattle  arc  brought  home  from  paflure  to  give  the  Gaelic  is  an  original,  uod>*iived  language,  and  of 
milk/*  literally  44  mealtime.”  Thefe  are  words  import*  courfe  the  moft  pure  and  unadulterated  relick  of  the 
ing  the  fimplicity  of  a primitive  flate,  and  are  com-  Celtic  now  exifting.  If  our  readers  fhoutj  incline  to 
non  in  the  Gaelic  idiom.  know  more  of  this  fubjed,  they  may  confult  Perron’s 

Traces  of  imitative  language  remain  in  all  coun-  Origin  of  Bn  dent  A Nations,  Pullet’s  Mem.  de  h Longue 
tries.  The  worJ  ufed  for  rosy  in  the  Gaelic  language  Celtique , Parfon’a  Rem.  of  Japhet,  GeUrlio,  Monde  prim. 
is  le>y  plainly  in  imitation  of  the  lowing  of  that  ani-  &c.  no 

mal.  When  tire  Celtic  language  was  generally  fpoken  Copimfncfs 

in  foining  together  orifjinil  roots  in  the  progrefs  of  ever  Europe,  it  fvems  to  have  been  amazingly  copious.  j,e 

improving  language  and  rendering  it  more  copious,  it*  By  confuting  Bullet's  Mmo$res%  it  appears  that  ita  oJsticT 
1‘ombioptfons  difeover  an  admirable  juftorfi  and  preri-  name?  for  the  common  and  various  objsdl  of  nature 
,c^  fion  of  thought,  which  one  would  fcarcc  expert  to  find  in  were  very  numerous.  The  woid*  denoting  water,  ri- 
frelcnq  an  uncultivated  dialed.  It  will,  however,  he  found,  ver,  wood,  foreft,  mountain,  lake,  &c.  were  mofl  pre* 
rf Gaelic  upon  examination,  that  the  Garlic  language,  in  its  com-  cifely  accommodated  to  fpccify  each  modification  and 
•“l®*^  binstion  of  words,  fpecifict  with  accuracy  the  knr*\~n  variety,  with  fuch  peculiar  exatinefs  as  even  the  Greek, 
qualities,  and  expreffci  with  precilion  the  nature  and  with  all  its  hoafted  idiomacical  prccifion  and  copiouf*. 
properties  which  were  attributed  to  the  objeft  deno-  nrfs,  has  not  bten  able  to  equal.  The  appearances 
miuatcd.  which  diverfify  the  vifihlc  face  of  inanimate  nature, 

Bn  appears  to  have  been  a word  of  frequent  ufe  arreft  the  attention  of  men  in  an  uncultivated  date, 
in  this  language,  and  frema  to  have  been  originally  Unaccuftomed  to  thought  and  ahftraft  rcnf'oning,  t’te’r 
a n*me  applied  indefinitely  to  any  object.  Accord*  minds  expand  and  excrcife  their  powers  upon  fee fi ole 
ing  to  fluilet , it  was  ufed  to  fignify  44  a planet  ;**  hence  obje&s,  and  of  courfe  mark  every  mmu/ia  3nJ  a! moil 
the  fun  had  the  name  of  grian,  which  is  a compound  imperceptible  diftindion  with  an  accuracy  to  usfeem- 
of  gri  44  hot,”  and  an  44  a planet.**  Re  figmfica  inglv  impolfible. 

originally  and  radically  **  divifion.**  The  changes  of  We  hope  it  now  appears  to  every  reader,  that  the 
the  moon  and  the  variety  of  her  phafes  were  early  Celtic  was  one  of  the  dialeCls  of  the  primitive  lan- 
eir.ploycd  to  point  out  the  divifions  of  time.  The  guage  ; that  it  once  overfpreai  by  far  the  preateft 
prefen t name  for  the  moon  is  geulath  ; a word  derived  part  of  Europe  ; tbit  the  Gaelic  now  fpoken  in  the 
bom  her  whitenefs  of  colour.  To  thefe  we  might  northern  pails  of  Scotland  and.  rhe  adjacent  ifiands  is 
;.4d  a vaft  number  more  whofe  fignification  prccifcly  the  moll  pure  and  unmixed  reliek  of  that  tongue  now 
indicates  their  fhape,  colour,  efieds,  & c.  Many  of  anywhere  exifting.  We  would  willingly  refer  our 
thefe  would  be  found  exactly  fimilar  to  Greek  apd  rcaJers  to  fomc  well  compofcd  grammar  of  that  lan- 
l.at*n  words  of , the  fame  found  and  fignification.  In  guage  ; but  indeed  we  know  of  none  that  defervea  our 
order  to  fstisiy  our  curious  readers,  we  fhall  annex  a recommendation.  Some  years  ago  we  were  flattered 
few,  though  fome  of  them  may  perhaps  be  queftion-  with  the  profpecl  of  feeing  one  publifhed  by  a gentle- 
able.  mr.n  whofe  deep  flcill  in  that  .language  is  univerfally 

The  Venut  of  the  Latins  is  faid  to  be  a compound  acknowledged.  We  have  likewife  heard  of  an  intend- 
*>f  lot  and  jut,  which  literally  fignify  “ the  lirft  wo-  ed  dictionary  of  the  fame  tongue  ; but  hitherto  our 
mao,”  the  letter  l in  Gaelic  being  foftened  into  v.  hopes  h*ve  been  difappointed. 

rjmf  and  figni4y  4‘  food.”  Thefe  words  are  com-  We  are,  however,  happy  to  find  that  there  la 
pounded  of  the  G relic  words  ed  or  eid  and  or ; the  for-  now  publifhitig  an  excellent  tranflation  of  both  the 
tree  denotes  Jowl  limply,  and  the  latter  ploughed  land.  Old  and  New  Tcftamcnts  into  Gaelic,  which  has 
Thefe  are  the  roots  ot  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  hitherto  been  a defideratum  among  thofe  who  fpeak 
edot  *r*>  oro.  Wf«,  which  fignifies  “a  feat,”  has  this  language.  Such  a tranflation  will  at  once  con- 
an  evident  reference  to  food.  It  is  compounded  of  tribute  to  preferve  that  ancient  tongue,  and  dtfTemi- 
two  Gaelic  words  ed  and  ira , which  literally  fignify  nate  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  among  the  natives  of 
44  meal-time.”  which  figntfies  44  the  prefents  that  country. 

whiiha  bridegrocm  made  to  his  bride,”  is  acorn-  Every  a fli  fiance  towards  acquiring  the  knowledge 
pound  of  two  Gaelic  words  ed  and  na  or  nuah , literally  of  a tongue  which  was  once  univerfal  over  a grrat 
signifying  “ raw  food.”  From  ar  there  are  many  part  of  Europe,  will  certainly  be  an  acceptable  prefenc 
Greek  derivatives.  Arw*  fignifics  “ ploughed  land/*  to  the  public.  The  antiquary,  who  is  defirous  of  tra- 
alfo  " crop  of  corn  " bread.**  In  Gaelic  ci/ig  the  affinity  of  languages,  and  wiflic*  to  mark  the 

a crop  of  corn  and  bread  are  expreffed  by  arlhart  com.  migration*  of  people,  ought  certainly  to  apply  him- 
monly  pronounced  arar  and  area  ; all  being  equally  fclf  to  the  fludy  of  its  remaining  branches  ; and,  if  we 
derivatives  of  the  root  ar.  So  the  Greek  and  La*  miftake  not,  he  will  foon  be  convinced,  that  they  all 
tin  vords  «?•»*<,  orabifuf  “arable;’*  ara/rumt  breathe  a fpirit  congenial  to  the  manners  and  frnti- 

“ a plough  ;**  •rirP<  orator , 44  a ploughman and  many  ments  of  a people  who  are  juft  entering  upon  the  firll 
others,  are  evidently  derived  from  the  fame  fource.  flage  of  improvement  and  civilization.  ,TT 

We  would  not,  however,  fuggeft,  in  confeqocnce  of  Perhaps  it  may  be  expected,  that,  before  we  con  Origin  of 
this  coincidence,  that  either  tie  Greek  or  JLatin  la«*  dude  this  fhort  Ilcetch  of  the  Celtic  longue,  wc  fhouldl!.,c 
Voi.  XIV.  Part  U.  4B 
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Celtic  givfc  fomc  necotint  of  the  origin  of  the  word*  Gaul  and 
3; u GjJ,  the  lwro  names  by  which  this  people  wad  diftin- 
guifUed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Mr  M*Phcrfoti 
imagines,  that  the  appellation  of  Celt  is  an  adjeclive 
derived  from  Gael.,  the  aboriginal  name  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  ancient  Gaul.  For  our  part,  we  can  fee  no 
connexion  between  Gael  and  Kelt,  nor  do  we  think 
that  the  fatter  is  an  edje&ive.  We  believe  that  thofe 
people  callcJ  their.fdvcs  Gael  and  not  Gael,  Wc  arc 
lure  that  Caledonia,  or  Cal-don  or  dun,  was  an  anci- 
ent name  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Scotland. 

Though  many  different  opiuion#  have  been  advanced 
with  relation  to  the  etymology  of  this  word,  we  ima- 
gine that  r.one  is  fo  probable  as  that  which  fuppofas 
that  it  is  compounded  of  the  two  Celtic  words  Cal  or 
AV,  that  is,  “ Gil  or  Gaul,”  and  dun,  which  ligni- 
fiei  41  a hill  or  mountain.”  Upon  this  ground,  the 
Caledonti  will  import  the  Gauls  of  the  mountains,  or, 
which  ie  the  fame,  the  Highland  Gauls.  The  Irirti 
and  Highlanders  reciprocally  denominate  themfelves 
by  the  genera!  title  of  Gael,  Gael,  or  Gauls.  They 
aifo  ditlinguiffi  themfehes,  as  the  Welch  originally 
did,  and  n»  the  Welch  diftinguifh  them  both  at  pre- 
fent,  by  the  appellation  of  Guidl/tU,  Guethel,  and  Ga~ 
the/.  The  intermediate  th,  they  fay,  is  left  qufefcrnt 
in  the  pronunciation,  as  it  is  in  many  words  of  the 
Britifti  language  ; in  which  cafe  Gathtl  would  im- 
mediately  be  formed  into  Gael  t and  Gathel  is  a du- 
ally founded  l ke  Gael  by  both  the  Irifh  and  High- 
landers at  pr-feot.  The  approbation  of  Gathel,  there- 
fore, fay  th:y,  was  originally  the  fame  with  Gael , and 
the  parent  of  it.  The  quiefeent  letters  in  Britilh  are 
frequently  transferred  from  the  middle  to  the  conclu- 
lion  of  the  ward  j by  which  manoeuvre , Gathel  is  chan- 
ged into  Galath,  Gal  at , Gall,  and  Celt.  It  is  true, 
that  Gael  of  the  continent  is  univerlally  denomina’cd 
Galata  and  Celt * by  the  Grecians,  and  Gallt  and  Galha 
by  the  Irtlh.  The  appellations,  therefore,  of  Gathe/i , 
Gall  i,  Ga/lat-a,  Ca/et  es , An-ealit  es , and  Celt  a,  arc  ail 
one  and  the  fame  denomination,  only  varied  by  the 
aftonifbing  dodility  of  the  Celtic,  and  difguifed  by  the 
alterations  ever  incident  to  a language  that  hag  been 
merely  oral  for  agea. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  prefumptuous  ia  us  to  dif- 
. far  from  two  fuch  rcfpe&able  authorities  as  M*Pher- 

, fon  ami  Whitaker : we  mu  ft,  however,  acknowledge, 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  appears  to  us  well 
founded.  Befides,  they  convey  no  idea  of  the  fignifi- 
cation  of  the  words,  though  in  the  Celtic  language 
they  null  have  been  fignificant.  The  name  Gael,  the 
fame  with  Gal,  was  probably  given  them  in  the  Fall 
from  the  Greek  which  in  many  oriental  languages 
denotes  fair  ; and  fnnur.m  mar  be  eafily  derived  from 
rdy  or  Gal  or  Galath. — This  denomination  might 
be  given  them  by  their  neighbours,  in  atlufion  to  their 
fair  complex  ton 

§ 2.  Of  the  Gothic  Language, 

Th  t Celtic  and  Gothic  tongues  at  one  time  divided 
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Europe  between  them.  Both  wcje  of  equal  anttqtii*  Oo»h!e 
ty,  both  originated  in  Alia,  both  were  dialefh  of  the  kanguige. 
original  l.jngmge  of  mankind.  The  Celtic,  however, 
was  firfl  imported  into  Europe.  The  G tulj  or  Celt!  Ancient 
hid  penetrated  farthetl  toward*  the  well  ; a circum-  Gothic, 
ftancc  which  plainly  intimates  the  priority  of  their  ar- 
rival. In  the  population  of  countries,  we  believe  it 
may  be  held  as  a maxim,  that  the  colonies  who  emi- 
grated firft  were  generally  impelled  by  fticceeding  emi- 
grants ; and  thsc  of  confaquence  the  moll  early  were 
puttied  forw-rd  to  the  parts  moft  liftant.  The  Celts, 
then,  having  overfpread  the  moft  weftern  pairs  of 
Europe,  mull  have  arriveJ  more  early  in  thole  re- 
gions. 

The  Goths  and  Gctx  were  the  fame  race  of  people, 
according  to  Procopius  *,  tie  btllo  Goth.;  and  Strabo  f * bib.  L 
(b)  informs  us,  that  they  fpoke  the  fame  lugtagei1^**.. 
with  the  Thracians,  from  %»hofe  coniines  they  had  L aV** 
fpread  themfelvcs  northward  as  far  as  the  weftern  *13 
banks  of  the  Danube.  Vop’fcus,  in  the  Hiftory  of  rhe 
Probus,  tells  us,  that  this  emperor  $ obliged  “ thej"nthulhe 
Thracians,  and  all  the  Gctic  tribes,  either  to  furren*cfn^uT8C 
dcr  or  accept  of  his  friendfhip.”  This  expreffion  in-Thrmcfana. 
d'eates,  that  the  Thracians  and  the  Getic  tribes  were  I k»b.  7. 
deemed  the  fame  race  of  people.  From  this  deduc- 
tion it  rs  clear,  that  the  Get*  and  Thtacians  were 
brethren  1 that  they  fpoke  the  fame  language  : and 
that  their  laws,  manners,  cuftoms,  and  religious  tenets, 
were  the  fame,  might  ealily  be  fhown,  were  this  a pro- 
per place  for  an  inquiry  of  that  nature. 

The  Thracian  language,  as  might  be  demonftrated 
from  names  of  perfons,  offices,  pi  ices,  and  cuftoms, 
among  that  people,  was  ucarly  related  to  the  Chaldean 
and  other  oriental  languages. 

They  are  thought  to  have  been  the  defeendants  of 
Tiras,  one  of  the  Tons  of  Japhet,  and  confequently 
o.uft  have  preferred  the  fpeech  of  the  Noachic  fami- 
ly. The  Gothic  language  abounds  with  Pahlavi , or  .V4 
old  Perfic  words,  which  are  m>  doubt  remains  of  the 
primeval  dialed  of  mankind.  The  Thracians  peo- 
pled a confiderable  part  of  the  northern  coaft  of  Alia 
Minor  j and  confequently  we  meet  with  many  names 
of  cities,  mountains,  rivers.  See.  in  thofe  parts,  exactly 
corrcfponding  with  many  names  in  Europe,  evidently’ 
impeded  by  our  Gothic  progenitors.  Any  perfon  to- 
lerably acquainted  with  the  remains  of  the  Gothic 
tongue,  will  be  able  to  trace  thefe  with  little  diffi- 
culty. 

We  learn  from  Herodotus  |J,  that  Darius  in  his  I *-R».  4. 
expedition  againft  the  wandering  Scythians  who  lived^^”** 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  lifter  or  Danube,  in  hie  pro- 
refa  fubdued  the  Geiz ; and  in  the  fame  pillage  the 
iftorian  informs  us,  that  thefe  people  held  the  im- 
mortality of  the  human  foul,  and  that  they  were  the 
braveft  and  moft  juft  of  all  the  Thracians.  After  this 
perioJ,  wc  find  them  mentioned  by  zlmoft  every 
Greek  writer,  even  familiarly ; foe  Get*  in  the  come- 
dies of  that  nation,  is  a common  name  for  a Have. 

The  Get*  then  occupied  all  that  large  traft  of  coun- 

try 


(b)  Lib.  vit.  parre  295,  B. ; ibid,  page  305.  G.  (Cafaubon).  From  this  palTage  it  appears,  that  the  Greeks 
were  of  opinion  that  the  Getz  prere  Thracians.  Plin.  Nat.  lift.  L it.  cap.  11.  mentions  a tribe  of  the 
Getz  called  Gauda. 
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Corf  ic  tr y which  extended  from  the  confine*  of  Thrace  to 
^ |jankf  0f  the  Danube  : were  a brave  and  virtuous 
U ’ people  { and  fpoke  the  fame  linguage  with  the  Thra- 
cians, with  whom  they  arc  often  confounded  both  by 
Greek  and  Roman  hiftorian*. 

But  the  name  of  Gotbt  is  by  no  meant  fa  ancient. 
It  was  utterly  unknown  both  to  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Roman*.  The  firft  time  that  the  name  Gotb  is 
mentioned  is  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Decius, 
about  the  year  of  Chritl  150.  About  that  time  they 
burft  out  of  Getia,  and  rufhing  like  a torrent  into  the 
empire,  laid  waftc  every  thing  with  fire  and  fword. 
The  name  of  their  leader  or  king  was  Cneva.  De- 
ems, endeavouring  to  expel  them  Thrace,  was  van* 
quifhed  and  (lain. 

* After  this  irruption,  we  find  them  frequently  in  the 
Latin  author*  under  the  Dime  of  Geia  or  Goth'i ; tho* 
the  Greeks  generally  denominate  them  Scytba.  Tor- 
t Rif  cry  tj  f*ti*  tells  uf,  that  grt%  and  got  is  adtially  the  fame 
AW#;,  word,  which  anciently,  according  to  him,  denoted  a 
&«.  •*  foldier."  Get  in  Icelandic  fignifu  s a “ horfe  or 

harfeman,"  and  gala  a “ wanderer  and  this  lift 
was  perhaps  the  import  of  the  term  Geiat  they  being 
originally  an  unfettlcd  vagrant  people.  A*  nation* 
generally  alfume  to  themfelves  fomc  high  aufpiciou* 
denomination,  we  may  believe  the  Goths  did  the  lame. 
Wc  may  therefore  reft  fati&ncd,  that  tbc  Getx  aiTu- 
med  the  Icelandic  name  above  mentioned  as  their 
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norant  of  the  ufe  of  elphahetical  chara&crr.  The  bi-  Gothic  • 
{hop  fabricated  an  alphabet  for  them,  which  is  a med- 
ley  of  Greek  and  Roman  letter*,  but  rather  inclining  ,,7 
to  the  former.  Gothic  al* 

'Ibis  alphabet  confifts  of  2?  letters  (fee  Plate |Jabe«- 
IX).  Junius  ha*  carefully  analyfed  thofe  letter*,  and 
pointed  out  their  powers  and  found*  in  hi*  Got*  io  rl- 
phabet,  prefixed  to  his  Glo/farium  Gotbicum.  ’ Ley 
were  long  retained  in  all  the  European  Un^uagr*  de- 
rived from  the  Gothic  fourcc,  which  will  be  enumera- 
ted in  the  fcqucl. 

What  kind  of  language  the  ancient  Gothic  was,  is 
plain  from  the  fragments  above  mentioned;  but  in 
what  refpcfis  it  agrees  with  the  oriental  tongues,  or 
differs  from  them,  is  not  eafy  to  afeertain  with  preci- 
iion.  Wc  have  obfeived  in  our  fedion  on  the  Greek, 
that  a confiJerablc  part  of  that  language  mull  have 
been  derived  from  the  Thracian  ; which,  according  to 
Strabo  there  quoted,  was  the  fame  with  the  Gctic  or 
Gathic.  The  Thracian  tongue  will,  we  are  convin- 
ccd  upon  comparison,  be  found  analogous  to  the  Cha!* Gothic  !*r% 
dean  or  Syrian.  The  German,  which  is  a genuine KtiaKc <lc* 
descendant  of  the  Gothic,  is  full  of  Perfiao  word*  j 
the  old  Perfisn  or  Pablavi  appears  to  be  a dialed  /ofitJu/i*. 
the  Chaldean.  The  learned  Junius,  near  the  begin- 
ning of  his  Gothic  alphabet,  remarks,  that  a very 
confiderablc  part  of  the  language  in  qucAion  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  mull  ancient  Greek. 


nstionahone  : or  perhaps,  not  with  it  adding  their  Greek  Both  the  learned  Ihrc  in  his  Gltfarium-  Suia  GotbJ* 

denomination,  they  called  themfelvcs  Got/  or  Goth  cun,  and  Wachtcr  in  his  excellent  German  and  La- 
from  the  beginning.  tin  Diclior.ary,  often  remark  the  coincidence  of  Gj- 

TWr  fri-  The  original  feat  of  the  Goths  waa  the  country  thic  and  German  words  with  oriental  vocables  of  the 

safest,  now  called  Little  Tartary , into  which  they  had  cx-  like  found  and  of  the  ftme  figaificalion.  In  the  oil 
tended  themfelvcs  from  the  frontiers  of  Thrace.  This  Saxon,  which  is  another  ramification  of  the  Gothic 
country  was  called  Little  Scythia  by  the  Grcrk  wri-  tongue,  iiumbcrlcfs  termi  of  the  very  fame  complexion 
ter* ; and  it  vras  the  Ration  whence  thofr  innumerable  appear.  From  this  deduction  wc  hope  it  will  follow, 
fwarms  advanced,  which,  io  conjunction  with  the  A-  that  the  Gothic  tongue,  in  it*  original  unmixed  Hate 
lani  and  other  barbarous  tribes,  at  length  over  ran  as  it  was  fpokeo  by  the  ancient  Gets,  was  a dialcft 
and  fubverted  the  weftern  empire.  One  part  of  the  of  the  primeval  language ; that  language  which  the 
Gothic  nation  was  allowed  by  Conflantine  to  fettle  in  Tons  of  Tiris  brought  with  them  from  the  plains 
Mocha.  Before  the  year  420  mofl  of  the  Gothic  na-  of  Shinar  or  from  Armenia,  or  from  any  other  rc- 
tions  who  had  fettled  within  the  limit*  of  the  Roman  gion  where  the  primitive  mortals  Lai  fixed  their  re- 
empire had  been  converted  to  the  Chrifiian  faith;  fiience.  To  confirm  this  pofition,  wc  (hall  annex  x 
but,  unhappily,  the  greater  part  of  the  rpofiles  by  few  inAances. 

whom  they  hud  been  profelyted,  were  Arians,  which  The  Thracian  tribes,  in  all  probability,  firft  took 
proved  fatal  to  many  of  the  orthodox  Chriftiana ; for  pofieffion  of  thofe  parts  of  Alia  Minor  which  (Fetch 
the  Arian  Gotb*  pc r fee u ted  them  with  unrelenting  towards  the  cad.  ' Thrace  they  eroded  the  Hcilc- 

cruelty.  fpont,  and  fpread  themfelvcs  far  and  wide  northward. 

About  the  year  367,  Ulphila*  bi(hop  of  the  Mae-  Strabo  fuppofca  that  tlicy  firft  fettled  in  the  regions 
»f ftmifle  ^an  Goths,  uanflated  the  New  Teftament  into  the  to  the  north  of  thofe  (baits,  wid  thence  tranfport- 
Cwlic.  Gothic  language.  The  remains  of  this  tranflation  cd  numerous  colonies  into  Afia  Minor.  The  re- 
furnifl!  a genuine,  and  at  the  fame  time  venerable,  rno-  verfe  wbs  probably  the  cafe.  Population,  wc  think* 
nnraent  of  the  ancient  Gothic  dialed.  No  mure  is  proceeded  northward-*  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  uni- 
now extant  of  that  valuable  translation  than  the  four  vcrfatly  agreed,  that  both  fide*  of  the  Hcilefpont  were 
Gofpeis,  and  another  fragment  containing  pm  of  peopled  with  Thracians. 

the  epi (lie  to  the  Roman*.  The  Gofpcla  havr  been  In  Afia  Minor  we  meet  with  the  city  Perga, 
repeatedly  poMiibcd  fine*  the  firft  edition  by  Junius  which,  throwing  away  the  a,  is  Png.  Jo  every 
1665,  down  to  that  of  Mr  I. ye.  Other  fragments  of  tongue  defeended  from  the  Gotbic,  the  word  Berg 
the  Gothic  language  have  alfo  been  found,  which  our  fignific*  a 14  rock,”  and  metaphorically  a **  towu  or 
curious  reader*  may  fee  in  Lye’s  Notes  to  lus  Edition  burgh  becaufc  towns  were  originally  built  on  rocks 
oi  the  Gotbic  Gofpels.  The  fragment  of  the  Epilile  for  the  fake  of  defence.  Iicncc  lik.es ife  Bergamot , 
to  the  Romani  was  lately  difeovrred  iu  the  library  at  the  tort  cr  citadel  of  Troy.  Jieira  in  Thracian  figni- 
W often  bottle,  and  publifbed  by  Kniut  archdeacon  of  fitd  a 4‘  city  j”  the  Ch^ldaic  and  Hebrew  word  Beer 
Vr'olfcnbottle.  imports  a **  well,"  and  1*  poflibly  the  original  of  the 

The  Goths,  prior  to  the  age  of  Ulphilas,  were  *g-  Gothic  word  beer,  ale . In  ancient  times,  efpecially  in 
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Gothic  the  Eaft,  it  wat  cuflomiry  to  build  c’tiet  in  tbc  neigh- 
I-arguage.  bour}|0od  of  fountains.  The  ancient!  called  the  Phry- 
gian* Bryges  or  Bruges ; the  Gothic  word  coin- 

ciding is  obvious.  lijndymm,  the  name  of  a city  fa- 
errd  to  Cybcle,  is  compounded  of  two  Gothic  word* 
dun  and  dum,  both  fignifying  “ a bright,  an  emi- 
nence and  hence  a town,  an  mclo/ure.  The  word 
frw  foems  to  be  the  very  Gothic  trrjb,  ••  brave,  vali- 
ant/’ The  word*  fader,  mader,  doebfer,  brudtr,  are  fo 
obvioufly  Perfian,  that  every  etyraologiit  has  attigned 
them  to  that  language. 

Many  futile  etymologies  have  been  given  of  the  fa- 
cred  name  Gw/,  which  is  in  reality  the  PerGan  word  Cho- 
ila , commonly  applied  by  them  to  their HormaxJ or  Qro- 
mn> zee.  The  Peifian  bad  or  botl  ligniGes  a “ city 
the  fame  word  in  Gothic  imports  a •*  houfe,  a man- 
fion,  an  abode.”  Hand,  in  Pcrrtc,  a “ ftiait  place  j” 
in  Gothic,  “ to  bend.”  Heim  or  ham,  44  a houfe,”  is 
generally  known  to  be  of  Per  Gan  original.  Much  critical 
fkiil  has  been  difplayed  in  tracing  the  etymology  of 
the  Scotch  and  old  Englilh  word  Yult,  “ Chriftmis.” 
Yu/e,  derived  from  iul,  was  a feftiwd  in  honour  of  the 
fun,  which  was  originally  celebrated  at  the  winter  fol- 
ftice.  IVielt  or  <u nth  is  a Gothic  term  ftill  prcfervcJ  in 
many  names  of  towns ; it  iignifics  44  a narrow  corner, 
or  (mail  Grip  of  hind  jutting  into  the  fea,  or  into  a 
lake  or  river:”  hence  Latin  wcuj,  and  the  Greek  n«k. 
In  Spanilh,  wc  have  many  old  Gothic  words  ; among 
ethers  bijot  “fun,”  the  fame  with  the  Grcik  w-«.  In 
forue  places  of  Scotland,  wc  call  any  thing  that  is  little, 
fniall,  wee ; originally  fpelt  wi,  if  wc  miftake  not,  from 
the  very  fame  word. 

Tbefc  few  examples  we  have  thrown  together,  with* 
out  any  regard  to  order,  perfuaded  that  almoil  every 
word  of  the  language,  truly  Gothic,  may  with  a little 
pains  and  judgment  be  traced  to  fsne  oriental  root  or 
cognate.  Wc  may  obfexve  in  putting,  that  many  Go- 
thic nottna  end  in  a,  like  the  Chaldaic  and  Syriac  { 
that  their  fubftantivc  verb  very  much  reft  tnhlrs  that 
of  the  Pcrfian,  Gicck,  and  Latin  ; and  that  their  ac- 
tive and  auxiliary  verb  ha*  furnifhed  the  common  prae- 
terperfert  tenfe  of  Greek  verbs  in  the  aclive  voice: 
that  verb  is  baton,  but  originally  bo,  as  the  common 
people  pronounce  it  at  this  day,  cfpecially  in  the  north 
of  S.otland,  and  among  the  Swedes,  Danes,  Norwc- 
119  gums,  and  Icelanders. 

Morem  We  lhall  now  leave  the  other  inferior  arrangements 
tongue*  Qf  this  ancient  language  to  grammarians  and  lcxico- 
fnonVhc  graphers,  an(l  Pieced  to  inquire  what  modern  tongues 
Gothic.  are  deduced  from  it  as  their  flock,  and  which  of  them 
makes  the  neareil  approaches  to  its  limplicity  and  ru- 
llicity. 

We  have  already  obferved  that  the  Goths,  formerly 
Gets?,  were  poflefled  of  a vail  extent  of  country, 
Teaching  from  the  frontier!  of  Thrace  to  the  banks  of 
the  Iftcr  or  Danube.  We  have  feen  that  a colony  of 
them  fettled  in  Mccfia  under  Conftantine  II.  They 
(hen  fpread  them! elves  into  Dacia,  and  from  thence 
ioto  Germany.  All  tbefe  countries  were  Gtuated  in 
fuch  a manner,  that  the  prog  refs  of  population  was 
forward,  and  according  to  the  natural  courfe  of  emi- 
gration. From  Germany  they  extended  thcmfelves 
into  Scandinavia,  that  is,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Nor- 
way. Their  whole  ancient  EJdo , Sagas,  44  Chro- 


nicles,” fhow  that  the  Goths  arrived  in  Scandinavia  Gothic 
by  this  route,  without,  however,  fixing  the  era  of  that 
event  with  any  tulcr«bie  degree  ot'  accuracy.  By  the  * f 
Germans,  we  believe  the  ancients  unJcrftmvd  all  the 
nations  eaflwat  J,  weilward,  and  northward,  reaching 
from  the  Danube  on  the  fouth  up  to  the  extremity  of 
Scandinavia  on  the  Northern  Oceau  ; and  from  the 
Rnine  and  German  Ocean  on  the  wed,  to  the  river 
Chronus  or  Nitmen  on  the  call.  All  thofe  nation* 
fpoke  one  Y»r  other  of  the  Gothic  dialects,  fotne  ap- 
proaching nearer,  and  others  deviating  farther  from, 
the  parent  language. 

The  Francic  is  a dialecl  of  the  Teutonic,  Yudtfque^ 
or  old  German  ; and  the  Gofpels  of  Ulphilai  bear  iucti 
a rcfcmblance  to  the  Francic,  fragments  of  which  are 
preferred  in  the  early  French  hi  dorian  8,  that  fume 
learned  men  have  pronounced  tbofc  Gofpels  to  1 e part 
of  an  old  Francic  verfiou  ; but  others  of  equal  repea- 
tability have  refuted  this  opinion,  both  from  hiitory 
and  comparifon  of  the  dialects.  Schiiter  has  given  us 
large  monument!  of  the  Tudcfque  or  old  Gtrmais 
from  the  feventh  century,  which  evidently  prove  that 
the  Gothic  of  Uiphtlas  is  the  fame  language.  Wadi* 
ter’s  learned  dollar  y of  the  ancient  German  like  wife 
confirms  this  poiition.  Mr  Ihre,  alter  hefitating  whe- 
ther the  Gofpch  of  Ulphilas  bear  molt  rcfcmblance 
to  the  German  or  Scr.ndinavian  dialecl  of  the  Gothic, 
declares  at  lart  in  favour  of  the  former.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  alio  known  to  be  a venerable  dialect  of  me 
Tudciquc ; an  1 is  fo  intimately  connected  with  the 
Crofpeb,  that  fome  valuable  worka  on  this  fubjecd  are 
wholly  built  upon  that  fuppofition. 

The  Icelandic  it  the  oi  led  relict  of  the  Scandina- 
vian. It  begins  with  Arms  Frodc  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  is  a dialed  of  the  German.  The  re- 
mains we  have  of  it  arc  more  modern  by  four  centuries 
thjn  thofe  of  the  German  : they  arc  more  polifhed 
than  the  other.  The  words  are  fhonened,  not  only 
becaufe  they  are  more  modern  than  the  German,  hut 
bccaufe  the  Icelandic  was  polilhed  by  a long  fucccflion 
of  poets  and  hiitorians  almoft  equal  to  thole  ot  Greece 
and  Rome.  Hence  the  Icelandic,  being  a more  po- 
l fhcd  language  than  the  German,  has  left  affinity  with 
the  parent  Gothic.  The  Swedilh  is  mere  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  Icelandic  than  either  the  Danifh  01  Nor- 
wegian. That  the  Swedish  is  the  daughter  of  the 
Gothic,  is  fully  (hown  by  Mr  Hue  above  mentioned 
in  his  Glojforhun  Suio-Guhicum.  There  i«,  therefore, 
no  manner  of  doabt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Gothic, 
prefcrveJ  in  Ulphila*  and  other  ancient  remains,  with 
the  German  and  Scandinavian  tongue. 

The  modern  German,  a language  fpoke n in  a far 
greater  extent  than  any  other  of  modern  Europe,  re- 
fcmblea  the  Gothic  Gofpels  more  than  the  prefect  Da. 
nidi,  Norwegian,  or  Sweuifh ; and  has  certainly  more 
ancient  jlam'ma.  Its  likenefs  to  the  Afiatic  tongues,  in 
harlhnefs  and  inflexible  thickcefs  of  found,  is  very 
apparent. 

Bulbequius  fhows,  that  the  clowns  of  Crim  Tar- 
tary, remains  of  the  ancicot  Goths,  fpeak  a language 
almoil  German.  Thcfe  clowns  were  no  doubt  defeen. 
dants  of  the  &ocicnt  Goths,  who  remained  in  their 
native  country  after  the  others  had  emigrated.  It 
is  therefore  apparent  from  the  whole  of  this  inveiligv 
7 tiooj. 
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rian  tioftt  that  the  Gothic  was  introduced  into  Europe 
from  jf,c  fc-jfl,  >n,j  jg  prfJhably  a dialed  of  the  lau- 
~ T guige  originally  fpoken  by  nun. 

§ 3.  Of  tin  Sc  Livonian  Language. 

There  is  another  language  which  pervades  a con- 
fiderabtc  part  of  Europe,  and  this,  like  the  Gothic, 
jjo  feems  to  have  originated  in  the  Eaft.  The  language 
Jrtwr.ic  we  m?an  ,8  ibe  Sclavonic  or  rather  SI  vonio,  which 
^w*c’  prevails  far  find  wide  in  the  eaflern  parts  of  this  divi- 
lion  of  the  globe.  It  is  fpoken  by  the  Dalmatians, 
b»  the  inhabitants  of  tire  Danubian  provinces  by  the 
Pules,  Bohemians,  and  Ruffians.  The  word  Jla\  that 
is,  **  Have”  (whence  the  French  word  efclave , and 
our  word jlave ),  fignifies  “noble,  illu&rious  ;**  but  be- 
caufe,  in  the  lower  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  vatt 
multitudes  of  thefe  people  were  fpread  over  all  Europe 
in  the  quality  of  flaves,  that  word  came  to  denote  the 
fervile  tribe  by  way  of  diltin&ion.  in  the  fame  manner 
a*  the  words  Geto,'  Davut,  and  Syruj , did  among  the 
?j|  Greeks  at  a more  early  period. 

Jfcirofcy  '1  he  Slavi  dwelt  originally  on  the  banks  of  the  Bo- 
tieSUfi  ryfthenes,  now  the  Dnieper  or  Ni eper.  They  were 
ere ef  die  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  European  Sarmatians  who  in 
ancient  limes  inhabited  an  imntenfe  tr»d\  of  country, 
aar*’ bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  Viflula,  now  the  Wrifelj 
on  the  fouth  tail  by  the  Euxine  Sea,  the  Bofphorus 
Ctmmenus,  the  Palus  Maoris,  and  the  Tanais  or  Don, 
which  divides  Europe  from  Alla. 

In  this  vail  trad  of  country,  which  at  prefent  com- 
prehends Poland,  Rulfia,  and  a great  part  of  Tartary, 
there  dwelt  in  ancient  times  many  comiderable  tribes. 
To  enumerate  thefe,  we  believe,  would  not  much  edify 
onr  readers:  we  (hall  only  inform  them,  that  among 
thefe  Sarmuian  clans  weie  the  Roxolatr,  now  the 
Ruffians,  and  likewife  the  Slavi,  who  dwelt  near  the 
Boryflhtne*,  as  was  obferved  above. 

The  Slavi  gradually  advanced  towa  * » the  Danube; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Judiniao  having  palled  that  river, 
they  made  themfclvts  mailers  of  that  part  of  Illyricum 
which  lies  between  the  Drive  and  the  Save,  and  is 
to  this  day  from  them  called  Sclawnia.  Thefe  barba- 
rians by  degrees  ovet-ran  Dalmatia,  Liburnia,  the  we- 
flcm  parts  of  Macedonia,  Epirus ; and  on  the  call 
they  extended  their  quarters  all  along  to  the  weilern 
hank  of  the  Danube,  where  that  river  falls  into  the 
Euxine.  In  all  thefe  countries,  the  Sclavonian  was 
deeply  impregnated  with  the  Greek,  which  was  a 
thing  of  courfc,  fmee  the  barbarian  invaders  fettled  in 
thofe  regions,  and  mingled  with  the  aborigines,  who 
tll  (poke  a corrupt  dialed  of  that  language. 

TU  tales,  The  Poles  are  the  genuine  defeendants  of  the  anci- 
ent Sarmatae  (c),  and  canfcqucnily  fpeak  a dialed  of 
their  language,  but  much  adulterated  with  Latin 
words,  in  conftquence  of  the  attachment  the  Poland- 
ert  have  long  pro  felled  to  the  Roman  tongue.  , 

The  Silefians  and  Bohemians  have  corrupted  their 
tol  dialers  in  the  very  fame  manner.  In  thofe  countries, 
then,  we  are  not  to  fearch  for  the  genuine  rtmaina  of 
the  ancient  Sarmatian. 


The  modem  Ruffians,  formerly  the  Rhoxant  or  Wavenian 
Ruxolani,  are  the  poftcrity  of  the  Sarmatx,  and  arc  a ^R*Ui*Kg; 
bianch  of  the  Slavi : they  inhabit  a part  of  the  coun-  214 
try  which  that  people  pofTeflcd  before  they  fell  intoRafTnu*, 
the  Roman  provinces;  they  fpeak  the  fame  language, 'Jefcended 
anti  wear  the  very  fame  drefs ; for,  on  the  LilWical  jt 
pillar  at  ConfUniinople,  the  Sdavonians  are  drcfTcii 
like  the  Ruffian  boor*.  If  then  the  Slavi  are  Ssrma- 
tw,  the  Ruffians  mult  of  courfc  be  the  defendants  of 
the  fame  people.  They  were  long  a fequeftcred 
people,  and  confequrntly  altogether  unconnected  with 
the  other  nations  of  Europe.  They  were  rtrangets  to 
commerce,  inhofpitablc  to  Grangers,  tenacious  of  an- 
cient ufiges,  aveife  to  improvements  of  every  kind, 
wonderfully  proud  of  their  imaginary  importance  j and, 
in  a word,  a race  of  people  juil  one  degree  above  ab- 
folute  fa  vagi  fro.  A people  of  this  character  are,  for 
the  moll  part,  enemies  to  innovations  ; and  if  we  may 
believe  the  Ruffian  hiftorians,  no  nation  wa«  evermore 
averfe  to  innovations  than  the  one  in  queltion.  From 
the  ninth  century,  at  which  era  they  embraced  Cbri- 
ftiamty,  it  docs  not  appear  that  they  moved  one  ftep 
forward  towards  civilization,  till  Peter  the  Great,  not 
a century  ago,  in  confequence  of  his  defpotic  autho- 
rity, compelled  them  to  adopt  the  manners  and  cu- 
ftoms  of  their  more  polilhed  neighbours. 

We  may  then  conclude,  that  the  Ruffians  made  as 
little  change  in  their  language  during  that  period,  as 
they  did  in  their  drefs,  habits,  and  manner  of  living. 

Whatever  language  they  fpoke  in  the  ninth  century, 
the  fame  they  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th. 

They  were,  indeed,  according  to  /ifrfnati  tie  brl.  Mitb- 
rid.  once  conquered  by  Diopbantu*,  one  of  Mithri- 
dates*!  generals;  but  that  conqueil  was  for  a moment 
oniy  ; they  were  likewife  invaded,  and  their  country 
over-run,  by  the  great  Timor  or  Tamerlane  j but  this 
invsficn  was  like  a torrent  from  the  mountains,  which 
fp reads  devaluation  far  and  wide  while  it  rages,  but 
makes  little  alteration  on  the  face  of  the  country. 

We  find  likewife,  that  upon  fome  occasions  they 
made  incurfions  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire ; but  we  hear  of  no  permanent  fcttlcuients  formed 
by  them  in  thefe  quarters.  Upon  the  whole,  we  take 
the  Ruffians  to  have  been,  with  rdpeft  to  their  lan- 
guage, in  the  very  fame  predicament  with  the  High- 
landers and  iflandera  of  Scotland,  who,  according  to 
the  general  opinion,  have  preferved  the  Celtic  dialect 
pure  and  entire,  in  confequence  of  their  having  never 
mingled  with  foreigners.  * ai< ' 

From  this  deduction  we  may  infer  two  things;  firft,Th<  Ruf- 
that  the  Ruffian  language  is  the  genuine  Sclavonian  ;G;.n  Ian- 
and,  fccondly,  that  the  utter  is  the  fame,  or  neatly  KWC  P*- 
the  lame,  with  the  ancient  Sarmatian.  vonic.  * 

In  the  Ruffian,  there  are  found  a great  number  of 
words  refembling  the  old  fimplc  roots  of  the  Greek 
both  in  found  and  fignification  ; its  grammatical  ge- 
nius is  nearly  the  fame  : and  we  are  informed  by  the 
very  beft  authority,  that  thcTC  is  in  this  language  a 
translation  of  Epidctua,  in  which  there  are  whole 
pages,  in  both  original  and  tranflution,  without  one 


(c)  This  appears  by  their  chara&cr,  their  laws,  their  manners,  their  form  of  govern  meat,  their  military  cqew- 
P*g<»-tbcir  impetuofity,  their  ariAocratic  fplendor. 
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Pcixvtmiafi  f,ngle  tratifpofit'on.  Monf.  Levequr,  who  has  puh- 
J aiy-uagc.  a ti  inflation  of  a hiftory  of  Ruffin,  is  fo  entirely 

convinced  of  the  ftriff  analogy  between  the  ancient 
Greek  and  the  modern  Ruffe,  that  he  is  pofitive  that 
the  former  is  derived  from  the  Utter.  Monf.  Freret, 
a very  learned  French  academician,  is  clearly  of  the 
fame  opinion.  We  are,  however,  perfusded  that 
this  opinion  is  ill  founded.  We  rather  imagine, 
that  thofc  coincidences  arife  from  the  relicks  of  the 
primitive  language  of  mankind  ; veftiget  of  which,  we 
believe,  arc  to  be  found  ahnoft  in  every  tongue  now 
exifling. 

It  is,  however,  we  allow,  uncommonly  difHcolt  to 
render  a reafon  for  the  fynttxical  analogy  of  the  two 
languages,  without  admitting  the  truth  of  the  one  or 
the  other  hypothecs.  We  have  examined  with  fome 
care  a good  number  of  Ruffian  vocables,  and  comps* 
red  them  with  Greek  ones  of  the  fame  fignification. 

916  Wc  have  not,  however,  found  fuch  a refemblance  as 
Rffem*  we  think  necelfary  to  fupport  the  pofitioo  advanced 
b ancc  he-  ,bove.  We  have  indeed  found  a very  ftrong  refera- 
CanTud^1  blance  between  the  former  and  many  oriental  words, 
oriental  efpccially  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  and  old  Perfian,  of 

words.  which  we  could  produce  fevcral  inliances,  did  the  na- 

ture of  our  prrfent  inquiry  admit  fuch  a deviation. 
Every  body  knows  tbit  the  Sarmatse  were  divided 
into  two  great  nations,  the  AGalic  and  European  ; the 
former  extended  very  far  eaftward,  behind  the  moun- 
tain Cauc-.fus,  the  northern  fhore  of  the  Euxioe  Sea, 
and  fo  forth.  Thefe,  wc  may  believe,  derived  their 
language  from  the  original  tongue  long  before  the 
Greek  language  extftcd.  This,  in  comparifon  of  the 
Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Egyptian,  Arabian,  Chaldean, 
&c.  was  tut  of  yefterday.  The  Grcrk,  moft  learned 
men  are  n»w  convinced,  was  a late  compofition  of 
many  different  dialeds,  incorporated  with  the  jargon 
of  the  a'  origin  il  Iouim  or  Greeks.  The  Sarmatian, 
on  the  contrary,  was  the  tongue  of  a great  and  popu- 
lous nation,  civilised,  in  sll  appearance,  long  before 
the  Greeks  began  to  emerge  from  a (late  of  favagifm. 
We  arc,  therefor.-,  by  no  means  difpofed  to  allow,  ei- 
ther that  the  Greek  is  derived  from  the  Ruffian,  or 
* the  Ruffian  from  the  Greek.  We  believe  there  is 
juft  the  fame  reafon  for  this  conclulion,  that  the  Abbd 
Pczron  and  Monf.  Gebelin  pretend  to  have'difeovered, 
in  order  to  fupport  their  pofition  that  the  Greek  is 
derived  from  the  Celtic.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  re- 
femblance  among  the  oriental  languages,  of  which  wc 
take  the  Sarmatian  to  have  been  one,  is  fo  palpable, 
that  any  perfon  of  a moderate  capacity  who  is  per- 
feCtly  mailer  of  ooe,  will  lirid  little  difficulty  in  ac- 
quiring any  other.  If,  therefore,  the  coincidence  be- 
tween the  Gretk  and  Ruffian  Humid  a&ually  rxift, 
we  think  this  circum  (lance  wiU  not  authenticate  the 
fuppofuioo,  that  cither  of  the  two  is  derived  fiom  the 
other. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  argument,  our  readers  will  he 
pleafed  to  obferve,  that  we  all  along  fuppole,  that  the 
S.lavoni-n,  of  which  we  think  the  Ruffian  is  the  moil 
genuine  remain,  is  the  fame  with  the  old  Sarnutisn. 
We  fhall  now  take  the  liberty  to  hazard  a conjecture 
with  rtjpeft  to  the  fyntaxical  coincidence  of  that  lan- 
guage w th  the  Greek  ; for  wc  acknowledge  that  wc 
are  not  fo  profoundly  veifeJ  in  the  Ruffian  dialed!  of 
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the  Sclavonian  as  to  pretend  to  pronounce  a definitive  S<l»*«ni*n 
fenteoce.  1 »"*«»«*; 

As  the  Ruffians  were  a generation  of  ravages,  there  * 
is  no  pr  >bability  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
ufe  of  letters  and  alphabetical  writing  till  the?  acqui- 
red that  art  by  intercourfe  with  their  neighbour*.  It 
is  certain,  beyond  all  contradiction,  that  few  radons  *17 
had  made  lefa  proficiency  in  the  fine  arts  than  ihat°rf«,uof 
under  confi deration  : and  we  think  there  is  little  »P*  c**coiiici^ 
pearance  of  their  having  learned  this  art  prior  to  their  ic.,ce  b«- 
converfion  to  Chriftianity.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  tween  this 
Sljvi,  who  fettled  in  Dalmatia,  Illyria,  and  Liburnia,’*,^“^8* 
had  no  alphabetical  characters  till  they  were  furniHred c 
with  them  by  St  Jerome.  The  Servian  chara&er,  which 
very  nearly  rcfemblc*  the  Greek,  was  invented  by  St 
Cyril ; on  which  account  the  language  written  in  that 
character  is  denominated  Chturihzza.  Thefe  Scla- 
vonic tribes  knew  nothing  of  alphabetic  writing  priot 
to  the  era  of  their  converfion.  The  Median  Goths 
were  in  the  fame  condition  tiU  their  Bi.hop  Ulphilas 
fabricated  them  a fet  of  letters. 

If  the  Slavi  and  Goths,  who  refried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  had  not  learned 
alphabetical  writing  prior  to  the  era  of  their  converfion 
to  Chriftianity,  it  mull  hold  a Jorthrit  that  the  Ruf- 
fians, who  lived  at  a very'  great  diftance  from  thofc  na- 
tions, knew  nothing  of  this  ufefol  art  antecedent  to 
the  period  of  tbeir  embracing  the  Chriftian  faith. 

The  Ruffians  pretend  that  they  were  converted  by 
St  Andrew  j but  this  is  known  to  be  a fable.  Chri- 
fiianity  was  firft  introduced  among  them  in  the  reign 
of  the  grand  Duke  Wolodimar,  who  marrying  the 
daughter  of  the  Grecian  emperor  Bafilius,  became  her 
convert  about  the  year  989.  About  this  period,  we 
imagine,  they  were  taught  the  knowledge  of  letters  by 
the  Grecian  roiffionaries,  who  were  employed  in  teach- 
ing them  the  elements  of  the  Chriftian  do&rincs.  Their 
alphabet  confi*. s of  ji  letters,  with  a few  nhfolete  ad- 
ditional ones ; and  thefe  characters  referable  thofe  of 
the  Greeks  fo  exactly,  that  there  cen  be  no  doubt  of 
their  being  copied  from  them.  It  is  true,,the  firape 
of  fome  has  been  fomewhat  altered,  and  a f«w  barba- 
rian ones  have  been  intermingled.  The  Ruffian  li- 
turgy, every  body  knows,  was  copied  from  that  of  the 
Gtecks;  and  the  bell  fpc- imen  of  the  old  Ruffian  is 
the  church  offices  for  Enfter,  in  the  very  words  of 
Chryfoilom.  who  is  eal’cd  by  his  name  Z.lato  vjlii, 

“golden  mouthed  **  t he  power  of  the  clergy  in  Ruf- 
fia  was  ex'  Hive;  and  no  doubt  their  influence  was  pro- 
portioned t • the  r power.  The  firft  race  of  clergy  in 
that  country  arere  undoubtedly  Greeks,  We  know 
how  art»vc  and  indtiflrious  thofe  people  were  in  pro- 
pa<atiiiji  their  language  as  well  as  their  religion.  The 
offices  of  religion  might  be  at  firft  written  an ! pro- 
nounced in  rbt  Greek  tongue,  hut  it  would  foon  be 
found  expedient  to  n.rvc  tbein  trarftated  into  Ruffian. 

The  perform  employed  in  thi^  work  rr.ul  have  been 
Grreks,  who  underfb.od  ’ oth  languages. 

As  it  i*  cooh-ffejlv  im'viffible  that  a people  fo  dull 
and  uninventiv**  as  the  Ruffians  originally  were,  c>  oM 
ever  have  fabricated  a language  fo  so  ri  finally  conftr.tA* 
eft  a*  their  prrfrnt  dialed ; *»nd  as  >t  is  obvious,  t i »t, 
til!  Chriftianity  was  iotri  bleed  among  tlrc-n  by  the 
Greeks,  they  could  have  no  coruipondcnce  w»b  that 
8 pcp^le-w 
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CtWhui  people — It  muft  appear  furprlling  by  whit  means  their 
jwgw'e.  language  came  to  be  faihioned  fo  exaftly  according  to 
^ • the  Greek  model.  We  have  ohferved  above,  that  the 
Ruffian  letters  muft  have  been  :nvented  i.nd  introduced 
into  that  country  by  the  Greek  miffi.inaries.  We 
think  it  probable,  that  thofe  apuftlrs,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  taught  them  a new  religion,  like  wife  intro- 
duccd  a change  into  the  idiom  of  their  language.  The 
influence  of  thefe  ghoftly  teachers  over  a nation  of  ra- 
vages muft  hive  been  almoft  houndlcf* ; the  force  of 
their  precepts  and  example  almoft  incontroDahle.  If 
the  fdtage  converts  accepted  a new  religion  from  the 
hands  of  thofe  Grecian  spoftlcs,  they  might  with  equal 
fubrr.illion  adopt  improvements  in  their  language.  Such 
of  the  natives  as  were  admitted  lo  the  facerdot.il  func- 
tion mull  hive  learned  the  Greek  language,  in  order 
to  qualify  them  for  performing  tbc  cilices  of  their  re* 
ligkio.  A ptcdilcdlion  for  that  language  would  be  tl>e 
immediate  confeque nee.  Hence  the  native?,  who  had 
been  admitted  into  holy  orders,  would  co  operate  with 
their  Grecian  mallei!  in  improving  the  dialed  of  the 
country  ; which,  prior  to  the  period  nb«>ve  mentioned, 
muft  have  greatly  deviated  from  the  original  ftandard 
of  the  Sarmatian  tongue. 

Upon  this  aeration,  we  Imagine  the  Greek  apoftlcs, 
in  conjunction  with  their  Rufli.tn  difciples,  reduced  the 
language  of  the  country  to  a rcfemblance  with  the 
Greek  idiom.  They  retained  the  radical  vocables  t»s 
they  found  them  j tut  by  a variety  of  flexions,  conju- 
gation.', derivations,  competitions,  and  other  modifica- 
tions, transformed  them  into  the  Grecian  air  and  ap- 
pircl.  They  mutl  have  begun  with  the  office*  of  the 
church  ; and  among  a nation  of  ravages  newly  con- 
verted, the  language  of  the  new  religion  would  quickly 
obtain  a very  extenfive  circulation.  When  the  Gre- 
cian garniture  was  introduced  into  the  church,  the 
Irity  would  in  proccfs  of  time  aflume  a fimdar  drefs. 
The  fabric  of  the  Grecian  dccltniions,  conjugations, 
&c.  might  be  grafted  upon  Kuilan  flocks  without  af- 
fecting ti  e radical  parts  of  the  language.  If  the  dia- 
led in  quettion,  like  motl  others  of  aver)  ancient  dale, 
laboured  i^dcr  a p nury  of  vocables  this  manoeuvre 
would  contribute  exceedingly  to  fupply  that  defect. 
Ey  this  expedient  the  Greek  language  itfeif  had  been 
enlarged  from  about  3:0  radical  terms  to  the  ptodi- 
gious  number  of  words  of  which  it  now  conAHs. 

The  Latin  tongue  we  have  fecn  above  in  its  original 
conflitution  differed  widely  from  the  Greek  ; and  rot- 
withftanding  this  incongruity,  the  improvers  of  the 
former  have  prefTed  it  into  a very  llri£l  agreement  with 
the  latter.  I nis,  we  think,  was  Hill  a more  difficult 
talk  ; as,  in  our  opinion,  the  genius  of  the  Latin  dif- 
fers in  a much  greater  degree  than  that  of  the  Ruffian 
docs  from  tbc  Greek-  YVe  know,  that  the  genius  of 
the  Gothic  tongue  and  thofe  of  all  its  defeendants  are 
much  more  in  umfon  with  the  Gieek  than  with  tb..tof 
the  Latin.  TheSpanifh,  Italian,  and  French,  luve  cud- 
gelled many  of  their  Gothic,  Teutonic,  and  Celtic 
verbs,  into  a kind  of  conjugation*,  imitating  or  lather 
aping  thofe  of  the  Latin.  The  Prrfi<ns  have  formed 
moll  elegant  and  energetic  declcnfions  and  conjuga- 
tion?, upon  inflexible  rcots,  borrowed  fiom  the  Pahkvi 
and  Deii,  and  even  from  Tartar  originals. 

Upon  the  grounds  above-mentioned  we  have  taken 


the  iiberty  to  hazard  the  following  eofjr&ure*,  which  Wavoniia 
we  cheerfully  fubmit  to  the  cognizance  of  our  more 
enlightened  readers.  ' 

1 . That  the  Sarmatian  was  a dialect  of  the  original 
language  of  mankind. 

2.  That  the  Sclavonian  was  a dialc&  pf  the  Sarma- 
tian. 

3.  That  the  Ruffe  is  the  moft  genuine  unfophiflica- 
ted  relick  the  Slavonian  and  Sarmatian 

4.  That  the  Ruffians  h-d  no  alphabetic  characters 
prior  to  the  era  of  the  introduClPfbn  of  Chriftianity, 
that  is  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century. 

5.  Th  it  they  wiie converted  by  Grecian  million- rics. 

6.  That  thole  miffionaries  copied  their  prefent  let  ter  f 
from  thofe  of  Greece;  at»l  in  conjunction  with  the 
more  enlightened  natives,  reduced  the  original  unim- 
proved Ruffe  to  its  prefent  rcfemblance  to  the  Greek 
lLndard. 

The  Ruffian  language,  like  moil  others,  contains 
eight  parts  of  fpecch,  noun,  pronoun,  S< c.  Its  nouns  nottD^' 
have  three  genders,  tnafeulinc,  feminine,  and  neuter]  it 
hns  alfo  a common  gender  for  nouns,  intimating  both 
fixes.  It  has  only  two  numbers,  Angular  and  plural. 

Its  cafes  are  feven,  moirinative,  genitive,  dative,  accu- 
fative,  vocative,  inffrumcntal,  and  prepofitive.  Thefe 
cafes  are  not  formed  by  varying  the  termination,  as  in 
Greek  and  Latin  ; but  generally  Ly  placing  a vowel 
after  the  word,  as.  we  imagine,  was  the  ortgmfli  prac- 
tice of  the  Greeks  (Sec  Greet  Section).  Thus  in 
Ruffe,  44  hand;”  nominative,  **«-«  “ the  hand 5” 

genitive,  “ of  the  hand,”  Sec.  See  Let  Elem.  de 
la  Langur  Ruffe  par  Cbarptntier.  Nouns  fubftantive  are 
re  lured  co  four  declcnfions,  and  adjc&ivcs  make  a fifth.  Atlje^rie».  • 
Thefe  a rce  with  their  fubfUativrs  in  cafe,  gender, 
and  number.  They  have  three  degrees  of  comparifon, 
as  is  common  in  other  languages;  the  pofitive,  compa- 
rative, and  fuperlativc.  The  comparative  is  formed 
from  the  feminine  of  the  nominative  lingular  of  the 
pofitive,  by  changing  a into  /r,  tl  at  is,  air  in  Engiifh; 
the  fuperlntive  is  made  by  prefixing  /rr,  before  the 
pofitive.  I hefe  rules  are  general ; for  the  exceptions, 
recourfe  muft  te  had  to  the  Ruffun  grammar  above- 
mentioned. 

The  numeral  adjc&ive*  in  Ruffe  have  three  genders 
like  the  reft,  and  are  declined  accordingly.  Their 
pronouns  have  nothing  peculiar,  and  are  divided  and 
arranged  in  the  fume  manner  as  in  other  languages. 

Veibs  in  the  Ruffian  language  are  comprehended  un-  *30 
dcr  two  conjugations.  The  moods  are  only  three  j the  Vert** 
indicative,  tbc  imperative,  aud  the  infinitive  : the  fub- 
junftivc  is  for  .red  by  placing  a particle  before  the  in- 
dicative. Its  tvnfes  are  eight  in  number]  the  prefent, 
the  imperfett,  the  preterite  Ample,  the  preterite  com- 
pound, the  plupcrfed,  the  future  indeterminite,  the 
futuie  Ample,  the  future  compound.  The  verb*  have 
their  numbers  and  perfon*  as  in  other  languages.  To 
enter  into  a detail  of  their  manner  of  conjugating  their 
verbs  would  neither  be  confident  with  our  plan,  nor, 
we  are  perfuaded,  of  much  confequence  to  our  r cadets. 

Their  other  parts  of  fpcech  differ  nothing  from  thofe 
of  other  languages.  Their  fyntax  nearly  refimlles  that 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin.  All  thefe  articles  muft  be 
learned  from  a grammar  of  the  language.  Whether 
there  is  any  grammar  of  the  Ruffian  language  compo- 
sed - 
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fcljvonlan  fcd  Englifti  wc  know  not. 
l-an^agc.  ptDifa.  in  Ftcnch,  printed  at  Pet  Cl  (burgh  in  1768*  is 
* the  only  one  wc  have  fern,  and  which  appears  to  us  a 
very  excellent  one.  We  could  wiih  to  be  able  to  gra- 
tify our  readers  with  a more  authentic  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Sclavohian  language  ; but  this  wc  find 
impofliMe,  in  confcquencc  of  the  want  of  memorials 
relating  to  the  (late  of  the  ancient  Sarmatae.  To- 
wards the  era  of  the  fubverfion  of  the  weftern  empire, 
the  nations  vyho  inhabited  the  countries  in  qutilion 
were  fo  blended  and  confounded  with  each  other,  and 
with  Huns  and  other  Scythian  or  Tartar  emigrants, 
that  wc  l-elievc  the  moll  acute  antiquarian  would  find 
it  impoflible  to  invefl igatc  their  refpe&ive  tongues,  or 
even  their  original  rtfiJence  or  extraction.  We  have 
fried ed  the  Ruffe  as  the  molt  genuine  branch  of  the 
cid  Sclavonian,  and  to  this  prcdtledion  we  were  de- 
termined by  the  re.- font  above  mentioned.  We  aie 
forry  that  we  are  not  fo  well  acquainted  with  the 
idiom  of  the  Ruffian  language  as  to  be  aide  to  com- 
pare it  with  thofe  of  the  eaft  ; but  upon  fur h a com- 
parifon,  we  arc  pctftiadcd  that  the  radical  materials  of 
whuh  it  is  ccmpoftd  woulJ  be  found  to  h.ive  ori- 
ginated in  the  oriental  regions.  The  word  Tfar,- 
‘T*h<rnictan  ^or  <xamP^c»  *s  probably  the  Phecnician  and  ChaU’can 
ant  chal-  Sar  or  Zar , " a prince,  a grandee.1'  Diodorus  Sicu- 
<k.»n  words  lus  call'*  the  queen  of  the  Maffagctx,  v/ho.  according 
i»  Ruffe.  to  cutoff  Cyrus's  bead,  Zarina  ; which  was 

pot  many  years  ago  the  general  title  of  the  emprefs 
of  ail  the  Rnffias.  Herodotus  calls  the  fame  pnneefs 
Tcmyriif  which  is  the  very  name  of  the  famous  Timor 
or  Tamur,  the  conqueror  of  Afia.  The  former  feems 
to  have  been  the  title,  arid  the  latter  the  proper  name, 
of  the  quesen  of  the  Maffagetx.  In  the  old  Perlian 
or  Pahlavi,  the  word  Gard  fignifies  “ a citys"  in  Ruf- 
fian, Gorad  or  Grad  intimates  the  very  fame  idea  : 
hence  Conji antinofir  in  old  Ruffe  is  called  T/argrad 
nr  Tjargorad.  Thefe  are  adduced  as  a fpecimcn 
only  ; an  able  etymolcgift  might,  we  believe,  diicottr 
a great  number. 

The  Sclavor-ian  language  it  fpoken  in  Epirus,  the 
wtfterti  part  of  Macedonia,  in  Bofnia,  Seraia,  Bulga- 
sia,  in  part  of  Thrace,  in  D:  lmatia,  Croatia,  in  PoUnJ, 
Bohemia,  RulTia,  and  Mingrclia  in  Afia,  whence  it  it 
frequently  ufed  in  the  fcraclioat  ConlHutinople.  Many 
of  the  great  men  of  Tui  key  uaderftand  it,  and  fre- 
quently life  it , and  mod  of  the  janirariea  haying  been 
Rationed  in  garrifone  in  the  Turkilh  frontiers  in  Eu- 
rope, ufc  it  as  their  vulgar  tongue.  The  Hungarians, 
however,  and  the  native*  of  Wallachia,  (peak  a diffe- 
rent  language  : and  this  language  bear*  evident  fig- 
natuies  of  the  Tartarian  dialefl,  which  was  the  tongue 
of  the  original  Hunt.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Sclavo- 
nian isbymuch  the  moft  cxtenGvc  language  in  Europe, 
and  extendi  far  into  Afia. 

Sect.  X.  Modern  Language!.  % 

If  wc  call  all  the  different  dialedl.  of  tile  vatioua 
nations  that  now  inhabit  the  known  earth,  languages, 
she  number  ia  truly  great;  and  vain  would  be  his  am- 
bition who  Ihould  attempt  to  learn  them,  though  but 
in. perfectly.  We  will  begin  with  naming  the  princi- 
®il  of  them : There  are  four,  which  may  be  called 
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That  of  Monf.  Char-  original  or  mothrrdanguBget,  and  which  feeni  to  have  Modern 
given  birth  to  all  that  arc  now  fpoken  in  Europe.  t-ai  Kuagc» 
Thefe  arc  the  Latin , Celtic,  Gothic % and  Sclavonian.  It  * 
will  not,  however,  be  imagined,  from  the  term  original  *.1* 
given  to  thefe  language?,  that  we  believe  them  to  b*vc  5'*^,^^*. 
come  down  to  us,  without  any  alteration,  from  the  rope>  with 
confufion  of  tongues  at  the  building  of  the  tower  of  their  re- 
Babel  We  have  repeatedly  declared  our  opinion,  that  h*«Aiv< 
thcrc  is  but  one  truly  original  language,  from  which *FrM1d« 
all  others  are  derivatives  varioufly  modified.  The  four 
languages  juft  mentioned  arc  original  only  as  being  the 
immediate  parents  of  thofe  which  arc  now  fpoken  in 
Europe. 

I.  From  the  Latin  came, 

1.  The  Portuguese. 

2.  Spanish. 

3.  French. 

4.  Italian. 

From  the  Celtic, 

5.  The  Erfc,  or  Gaelic  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot* 
land. 

6.  The  Welfti. 

7 The  Irilh. 

8.  Baffc  Bret?gne. 

From  the  Gothic , 

9.  The  German. 

10.  The  Low  Saxon  or  Low  German. 

11.  The  Dutch. 

12.  The  Englifh ; in  whiefi  almort  all  the  noun-fub- 
ftantivea  arc  German,  and  many  of  the  verbs 
French,  Latin,  See.  and  which  is  enriched  wills 
the  fpuils  of  all  other  languages. 

13.  The  D«nilh. 

14.  The  Norwegian. 

15.  Swediih. 

)6.  Icelandic. 

>> 

From  the  Sclavonian, 

17.  The  Poloncfc. 

18.  The  Lithuanian. 

19.  Bohemim. 

20.  Tranfylvanian. 

21.  Moravian. 

22.  The  modern  Vandalian,  as  it  is  ftill  fpoken  in  Lu 
fatis,  Pruffian  Vandalia,  See. 

23.  The  Croatian. 

24.  'Hie  Ruffian  or  Mufcovite  t which,  as  we  have 
feen,  is  the  pureft  dirieA  of  this  language. 

2 The  language  of  the  Calraucs  and  Coffac*. 

26.  Thirty  two  different  dialcdli  of  nations  who  inha- 
bit the  north-ealtern  parti  of  Europe  aud  Afia, 
and  who  arc  defeended  from  the  Tartars  and  Hu- 
noScythians.  There  are  polyglott  tables  which 
contain  not  only  the  alphabets,  but  alfo  the  prin- 
cipal diftinA  characters  of  all  thefe  Unguagc^. 

II.  The  language.,  at  prefent  generally  fpoken  in  * VI 
Afia  are,  J\“4nc 

27.  The  Turkifh  and  Tartarian,  with  tbeir  different  l*u*Sc*’ 
dialed*. 

28.  The  Perfian.  1 . THafc  langwgev  are 


29.  The  Georgian  or  Iberian 

30.  1 He  Albanian  or  Circaffian.  f th,.  patriarch  uf 


1? 


fpoken  bjr  1 he  Greek 
hriftian*  -n  Afia,  under 


1.  The  Attcenian. 


J Uautiiia} ,« 
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The  D.mi<h  ftuifiooaries 
who  go  to  Trann’itbar, 
|»rii*t  hock*  »t  Hail  in 
ihtfc  language*. 


«4 

Ain  can 

togwgc, 


The  modern  Indian. 

The  FormoCan. 

34.  The  Induftanic. 

33.  The  Malabarian. 

36.  The  Wirogiau. 

37.  The  TalmuLic  or  Damulic 

38.  The  modern  Arabic. 

39.  ITte  Tangufian. 

40.  The  Mungalic. 

41.  The  language  of  the  Nigerian  or  Akar  Niga- 
nan. 

4a.  The  Grutinic  or  Grutinian. 

43.  The  Chinefe. 

44.  The  Japoucfe. 

Wc  have  enumerated  here  thofe  Afiatic  languages 
only  of  which  we  have  forae  knowledge  in  Europe, 
and  even  alphabets,  grammars,  or  other  books  that 
can  give  us  information  concerning  them.  There  are 
doubtlefs  other  tongues  and  diakAs  in  thofe  vaft  re- 
gions and  adjacent  iflnds ; but  of  thefe  we  are  not 
able  to  give  any  account. 

Hi.  The  principal  languages  of  Africa  are, 

45.  The  modern  Egyptian. 

46.  The  Fctuitic,  or  the  language  of  the  kingdom  ©f 
Fetu. 

47.  The  Moroccan  ; and, 

48.  The  jargons  of  thofe  favage  nations  who  inhabit 

the  defert  and  burning  regions.  The  people  on 
the  coafl  of  Barbary  (peak  a corrupt  dialed  of 
the  Arabic.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  Chilhic 
language,  otherwife  called  Tamax/ght ; the  Ne- 
gritian,  and  that  of  Guinea;  the  Abyflinian;  and 
the  language  of  the  Hottentots. 

American  IV.  The  languages  of  the  American  nations  are  but 
languages.  |^je  known  in  Europe.  Every  one  of  thefe,  though 
diftant  but  a few  days  journey  from  each  other,  have 
their  particular  language  or  rather  jaggon.  The  lan- 
guages of  the  Mexicans  and  PcnmausHkem  to  be  the 
mod  regular  and  polilhed.  There  is  alfo  one  called 
Pbtowm  or  Poccman/i,  that  is  ufed  in  the  bay  of  Hon* 
duras  and  toward  Guntimal,  the  words  2nd  rules  of 
which  are  mod  known  to  us.  The  languages  of 
North  America  ate  in  general  the  Alponhic,  A pda- 
t liian,  Mohogic,  Savauahamic,  Virgin  ic,  and  Mexi- 
can : and  in  South  America,  the  Peruvian,  Caribic, 
the  language  of  Chili,  the  Caine,  the  Tucomanian,and 
the  languages  ufed  in  Paraguay,  Brafil,  and  Guiana. 
General  re-  V.  We  have  already  laid,  that  it  would  be  a 
tiediMMon  vain  and  fcnfclefs  undertaking  for  a man  of  letters  to 
attempt  the  ftudy  of  all  thefe  languages,  and  to  make 
gosges.  head  an  universal  dictionary  ; but  it  would  be  dill 
more  abfurd  in  us  to  attempt  the  analytis  of  them 
in  this  place  : fome  general  reflexions  therefore 
mud  here  fuffice.  Among  the  modern  languages 
of  Europe,  the  French  fee  ms  to  merit  great  atten- 
tion ; as  it  is  elegant  and  {-leafing  in  itlelf ; as  it  ia 
become  fo  general,  that  with  it  we  may  travel  from 
one  end  of  Europe,  to  the  other  without  fcarce  having 
any  occation  for  au  interpreter ; and  as  in  it  are  to  It 
found  excellent  works  of  every  kind,  both  in  verfc  and 
profe,  ufcful  and  agreeable.  There  are,  betides,  gram- 
mars  and  didionariet  of  this  language  which  give  ns 
information  concerning  it,  and  very  able  mailers 
VouXiV.  Part  II. 
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who  teach  it ; efpecially  fuch  a t come  from  thofe  parts  Modem 
of  France  where  it  is  fpoken  corrcXJy;  for  with  all  us  |j*^'**£‘*» 
advantages,  the  French  language  has  this  ineoote*  " " 
nience,  that  it  is  pronounced  f arce  anywhere  purely 
but  at  Paris  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  The 
language  of  the  court,  of  the  great  world,  and  of  men 
of  letters,  is  moreover  very  different  from.that  of  the 
eommon  people;  and*  the  French  tongue,  in  general, 
is  fubjeA  to  great  alteration  and  novelty.  What  pity 
it  is,  that  the  flyle  of  the  great  Corneille,  and  that  of 
Mo)  ^ere,  fhould  already  begin  to  be  ohfolcte,  and  tint 
it  will  be  but  a little  time  before  the  inimitable  (kef; 
d’ttwrei  of  thofe  men  of  fublime  genius  will  be  no 
longer  feen  on  the  ftage  ! The  moll  modern  flyle  of 
the  French,  moreover,  does  not  feem  to  be  the  bell. 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  too  much  concifencfo,  » 
the  epigrammatic  point,  the  antithetis,  the  paradox, 
the  Sententious  expreflion,  See.  dimiuifh  its  force  ; and 
that,  by  becoming  more  polilhed  and  refined,  it  lofes 
much  of  its  energy. 

VI.  The  German  and  Italian  languages  merit  like* 
wife  a particular  implication  ; as  does  the  English, 
perhaps  above  all,  for  its  many  and  great  excellencies 
(See  Language).  Authors  of  great  ability  daily  la- 
bour in  improving  them ; and  what  language  would 
not  become  excellent,  were  men  of  exalted  talents  to 
make  conflant  ufc  of  it  in  their  works?  If  we  had 
in  Iroquois  books  like  thofe  which  yrc  have  10  Euglifh, 

Italian,  Fiench,  and  German,  fhould  we  not  be  tempted 
to  learn  that  language?  How  glad  fhould  we  be  to  un- 
deritand  the  Spanifh  tongue,  though  it  were  only  to 
read  the  Araucana  of  Don  Alonzo  D’Ercilia,  Don 
Quixote,  fome  dramatic  pieces,  and  a fmall  number 
oL >ther  Spanifh  works,  in  the  original ; or  the  poem  % 
of  Camoens  in  Portuguefe. 

VII.  The  other  languages  of  Europe  have  each 
their  beauties  and  excellencies.  But  the  greateft  dif- 
ficulty in  all  living  languages  conflantly  ronfifls  in  the 
pronunciation,  which  it  is  fcarcc  pofliblc  for  any  one 
to  attain  unlefs  he  be  born  or  educated  in  the  country 
where  it  is  fpoken : and  this  is  the  only  article  for 
which  a mailer  is  neceffsry,  as  it  cannot  be  learned  hut 
by  teaching  or  by  converfation : all  the  reft  m y be 
acquired  by  a gooj  grammar  and  other  books.  In  all 
languages  whatever,  the  poetic  flyle  is  more  difficult 
than  the  profaic  : in  every  language  wc  fhould  endea- 
vour to  enrich  our  memories  with  great  (lore  of  words 
( copia  wrbonmjy  and  to  have  them  ready  to  produce  on 
all  occafions  : in  all  languages  it  is  difficult  to  extend 
our  knowledge  fo  far  a6  to  be  able  to  form  a critical 
judgment  of  them.  All  living  languages  are  pronoun- 
ced rapidly,  and  without  dwelling  on  the  long  fyllablc-a 
(which  the  grammarians  call  msrttm ) ; almoft  all  of 
them  have  articles  which  dtftinguifh  the  renders. 

VIII.  Thofe  languages  that  are  derived  from  the 
Latin  have  this  further  advantage,  that  they  adopt 
withput  reflraint,  and  without  offending  the  car,  La- 
tin and  Greek  words  and  <xprcffions,  and  which  by 
the  aid  of  a new  termination  appear  to  be  natives  of 
the  language.  'Phis  privilege  is  forbidden  the  Germans, 
who  in  their  hefl  ti initiations  dare  not  ufc  any  feteign 
word,  unlefs  it  be  fome  technical  turn  in  cafe  of  grest 
ncccflity. 

4C  PHI. 
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Thilowa-  PHILOMATHES,  a lover  of  learning  or  faience. 

l^.5*  PHILOMELA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  wu  a daugh- 
Ph.l- pee  *cr  PJn<kun  king  of  Athens,  and  filler  to  Procnc, 
ine*«.  who  ha  1 mirrid  * crcus  king  of  Thrace.  Procne  fe- 
i ■ parated  from  Phil  urtela,  to  whom  (he  was  much  at- 
tache fpent  her  time  in  great  melancholy  till  (he 
prevailed  upon  her  huibm.i  to  go  to  Athena  and  bring 
her  filler  to  Thrace.  Ter  cut  obeyed  ; but  he  had  no 
fouoer  obt  ined  Pan  lion’s  permiftion  to  couduct  Phi- 
lomela to  Thra.f,  than  he  fell  in  love  with  her,  and 
refoived  to  gratify  his  pafli  >n.  He  difmiftcd  the 
guards  whom  the  fiifpicions  of  Pandion  had  appointed 
to  watch  him  ; offered  violence  to  Philomela  ; and 
afterwards  cut  out  her  tongue,  that  (he  might  not  dif- 
covcr  hia  barbarity,  and  the  indignities  (he  had  fuffer- 
ed.  He  confined  her  in  a lonely  callle  ; and  hiving 
taken  every  precaution  to  prevent  a difeovery,  he  re- 
turned to  'Thrace,  and  told  Procne  that  Philomela  had 
died  by  the  way,  and  that  he  had  paid  the  lift  offi.ea 
to  her  remains.  At  this  fad  intelligence  Procnc  put 
on  mourning  for  the  lofs  of  Philomela  ; but  a year  had 
fcarctly  elapfcd  before  (he  win  fecretly  informed  that 
her  filler  was  not  dead.  PuilrmuT,  in  her  captivity, 
deferibed  on  a piece  of  tspcllry  her  misfortunes  and 
the  brutality  of  Tcreut.  and  privately  conveyed  it  to 
Procne.  She  was  going  to  celebrate  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus  when  file  received  it,  but  the  difguifcd  her 
refentment;  and  -s  during  thofe  faftivsls  (he  was  per- 
mit ted  to  rove  about  the  country,  file  hallened  to  de- 
liver her  fifter  Philomela  from  her  confinement,  and 
concerted  with  her  on  the  heft  meafurcs  of  punching 
the  cruelty  of  Tereus.  She  murdered  her  fon  Itylus, 
then  in  the  fixth  year  of  his  age,  and  ferved  him  up  as 
food  before  her  hufband  during  the  fcftival.  Tereus, 
* in  the  midtl  of  his  repifl,  called  for  Itylus;  but  Procne 
immediately  informed  him  that  he  waa  then  faafting  on 
his  Acdi,  when  Pl.ilumela,  by  throwing  on  the  table 
the  head  of  Itylus,  convinced  the  monarch  of  the 
cruelly  of  the  fccne.  He  drew  his  fword  to  punifh 
Procne  and  Philomels  ; but  as  he  was  going  to  ftab 
them  to  the  heart,  he  was  changed  into  a hoopoe, 
Philomela  into  a nightingale,  Procnc  into  a fwailow, 
and  Iiylus  into  a pheafant.  This  tragedy  happened 
at  Daulis  in  Phocis ; but  Paufsnias  and  Strata,  who 
mention  the  whole  of  the  limy,  are  fiJeot  about  the 
transformation  ; and  the  former  obferves,  that  Tireus, 
after  this  bloody  repail,  fi.*d  to  Mcgara,  where  he  bod 
violent  h inds  on  himfelf.  The  inhabitants  of  the  place 
raifed  a monument  to  his  memory,  where  they  offered 
early  facrifices,  and  placed  f.iiall  pebbles  iufteaJ  of 
arley.  It  was  on  this  monument  that  the  birds  called 
hoopoes  were  fir  ft  feen  ; hence  the  fable  of  his  meta- 
morphofis.  Procne  an  ! Philomela  die  I through  ex- 
cels  of  grief  and  melancholy  ; and  as  the  nightingale's 
and  the  fwallnw's  vo:ce  is  peculiarly  plaintive  and 
mournful,  the  poets  have  cm  ‘dlifhed  the  f.iblc  hy  fup- 
pofing  that  the  two  unfortunate  lifters  were  changed 
into  birds. 

PHILONIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a kind  of  fomni- 
ferous  anodyne  opiate,  taking  its  name  from  Philo  the 
inventor. 

jUtun! U*i-  PHILOPCEMEN,  a celebrated  general  of  the  A- 
Hf-  diets  league,  was  born  in  Megalopolis,  a city  of  A r- 
vol.  vi.  j^ia,  jn  pcloponncfus  j and  from  his  very  infancy 
difeovered  a ttrong  inclination  to  the  profafiion  of 


arms.  He  was  nobly  educated  by  Caffander  of  Man-  Ph 
tinea ; a man  of  great  probity,  ami  uncommon  abili- 
ties. He  wm  no  foonrr  able  to  bear  arms  than  he  to-  * 
tered  among  the  troops  which-the  city  of  Mtgalouolia 
fent  to  mike  iocurfions  into  Laconia,  and  in  thcle  in- 
roads never  failed  to  give  fome  remarkable  inftance  of 
his  prudence  and  valour.  When  there  were  no  troopa 
in  the  field,  he  ufed  to  employ  bia  lei  fare  time  in 
hunting  and  fuch  other  manly  exercifea.  When 
Cleomenea  king  of  Sparta  attacked  Megalopolis, 
Philopcemen  displayed  much  courage  and  great  nets 
of  foul.  He  fignxlized  himfelf  no  left  fome  time 
after,  in  the  Tattle  of  Sellafia,  where  Antigoout 
gained  a complete  viftory  over  Cleomenea.  Antigo- 
uui,  who  had  been  an  eye-witnefs  of  bis  prudent  and 
intrepid  behaviour,  made  very  advantageous  offers  to 
gam  him  over  to  hia  intereft ; but  he  rejefied  thetn, 
having  an  utter  averfion  to  a court  life,  which  he  com- 
pared to  that  of  a Have,  faying,  that  a courtier  wu 
but.  a fiave  of  a better  condition.  As  he  could  not 
live  idle  and  ina&ive,  he  went  to  the  ifle  of  Crete, 
which  was  then  engaged  in  war,  and  ferved  there  as  a 
volunteer  till  he  acquired  a complete  knowledge  of  the 
militaiy  art ; for  the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland  were  in 
thofe  Cays  accounted  excellent  warriois,  being  fcarce 
ever  at  peace  among  themfclvta.  Philopcemen,  haring 
ferved  fame  years  among  the  troops  of  that  ifland,  re- 
turned home,  an  I was  upon  hia  arrival  appointed  ge- 
neral of  the  horfe  ; in  which  command  he  behaved  fa 
well,  that  the  Achxin  horfe,  heretofore  of  no  reputa- 
tion, became  in  a (hort  time  famous  all  over  Greece. 

He  was  foon  after  appointed  general  of  all  the  Achaean 
forces,  when  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  re-eftablifiuag 
of  military  difeipline  among  the  troops  of  the  republic, 
which  he  found  in  a very  low  condition,  and  wnivrr* 
(ally  defpifed  by  their  neighbours.  Ant  us,  tn.Ved, 
wan  the  firft  that  raifed  tbc  Achaean  date  to  that  pitch 
oi  power  and  glory  to  which  it  arrived  | but  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  bia  enterprifes  was  not  Co  much  owing  to  hts 
courage  and  intrepidity  as  to  his  prudence  and  poli- 
tics. As  he  depended  on  the  friendfhip  of  foreign 
princes,  and  their  powerful  fuccourt,  he  ncglc&ed  the 
military  difeipline  at  home  ; but  the  inftant  Philo- 
pee  me  n was  created  praetor,  or  commander  in  chief, 
he  roufed  the  cooragt  of  hia  countrymen,  in  order  to 
put  them  into  a condition  to  defend  themfelves  with- 
out the  affitlancc  of  foreign  allies.  With  thi-  view  he 
made  great  improvements  in  the  Achasan  difeipline  5 
changing  the  manoer  of  their  exercife  and  their  arma, 
which  were  both  very  defective.  He  had  thus,  for 
the  fpace  of  eight  months,  exercifed  his  troopa  every 
day,  making  them  perform  all  the  motions  and  evolu- 
tions, and  accuftoming  them  to  manage  with  dexterity 
their  arms,  when  news  wai  brought  him  that  Macha- 
nidas  was  advancing,  at  the  head  of  a numerous  army, 
to  invade  Achsia.  He  Ku<1  »f  this  opportunity 
to  try  how  the  troops  had  profited  by  his  difeipline  | 
and  accordingly,  taking  the  field,  met  the  enemy  in 
the  territories  of  Mantioea,  where  a battle  was  fought. 
Philoptemen,  having  killed  Machanidas  with  his  own 
hand,  ftruck  off  hia  head,  and  carried  it  from  rank  to 
rank,  to  encourage  his  victorious  Achaean*,  who  con- 
tinued the  purfuit,  with  great  (laughter,  and  incre- 
dible ardour,  to  the  city  of  Tegea,  which  they  entered 
together  with  the  fugitive*  The  Liccdatmoaiant  loft 
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Fiiikf®.  on  this  occafion  above  $000  men,  of  which  4000  were 
”***  killed  on  the  ipot,  and  aa  many  taken  prifonert.  The 
L ' lots  of  the  Achaean*  wii  very  inconfidcrablr,  and  thofe 
that  fell  were  mollly  mercenaries.  Thia  happened 
about  the  year  before  Chnlt  204. 

But  what  moil  of  all  railed  the  fame  and  reputation 
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the  grcatefl  heroea  that  Greece  or  any  other  country  PhiHfo- 
ever  produced.  He  was  no  way  interior  in  valour,  . Hi*** 
military  knowledge,  and  virtue,  to  any  of  the  boafted 
hcroe*  of  Rome.  Had  Achau  been  nearer  to  an 
equality  with  Rome,  he  would  have  preferred  his 
country  from  the  yoke  which  the  Roman  republic 


of  Philopmnren  waa  hia  joining  the  powerful  city  o£  forced  it  to  bear.  Both  the  Greek  and  Roman  yrri- 


Lacedaemon  to  the  Achaean  commonwealth  ; by  which 
means  the  Achxans  came  to  eclipfc  all  the  other  dates 
of  Greece.  Thia  memorable  event  happened  in  the 
year  191.  In  thi*  tranfa&ion  we  cannot  help  taking 
notice  of  one  circumftance,  which,  in  our  opinion,  re- 
flects greater  lultrc  on  Philoptemcn  than  all  his  warlike 
exploits.  The  Lacedemonians,  overjoyed  to  fre  them* 
felves  delivered  from  the  opprefBons  they  had  long 
groaned  under,  ordered  the  palace  and  rurniturc  of 
Nabis  to  be  fold  ; and  the  fum  accruing  from  thence, 
to  the  amount  of  <20  talent*,  to  be  patented  co  Phi* 
lopoemeo,  m a token  of  their  gratitude.  Deputies 
therefore  were  to  be  appointed,  who  fhould  carry  the 
money,  and  defire  Philopaemen,  in  the  name  of  the  fe- 
ns tc,  to  accept  of  the  prefent.  On  this  occafion  it  wa* 
tliat  the  virtue  of  the  generous  Achsan  appeared  in 
its  grratefl  luftre ; for  fo  great  war  the  opinion  which 
the  Spartans  fad  of  his  probity  and  difintereitedncfV, 
that  no  one  could  be  found  who  would  take  upon  him 
to  offer  the  prelent : flruck  with  veneration,  and  fear 
of  difpteafing  him,  they  all  begged  to  be  excufed.  At 
tail  they  obliged,  by  a public  decree,  one  Tiotolaug, 
who  had  formerly  been  hia  gueft,  to  go  to  Megalopolis, 
where  Pbilopcemcn  lived,  and  offer  him  thia  tcliimony 
of  their  regard.  Tircolaus,  with  great  reludance,  fet 
out  for  Megalopolis,  where  he  waa  kindly  received  and 
entertained  by  Philopaemen.  Here  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obferving  the  tlridnefs  of  his  whole  conduct, 
the  greatnefs  of  his  mind,  the  frugality  of  his  life,  and 
the  regularity  of  his  manners  ; which  flruck  him  with 
fuch  awe,  that  he  did  not  dare  once  to  mention  the 
prefent  he  wii  come  to  oiler  ; infomuch  that,  giving 
fome  other  pretence  to  hi*  journey,  he  returned  home 
witn  the  money.  The  JLacedxmonian*  fern  him  again ; 
but  he  could  no  more  prevail  upon  himfclf  now  than 
the  fir  id  time  to  mention  the  true  caui'c  of  his  journey. 
At  foil,  going  a third  time,  he  vcntuied,  with  the  ut* 
moll  reluctance,  to  acquaint  Pbilopcemcn  with  the 
offer  he  had  to  make  in  the  name  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians. Philopa'mcn  heard  him  with  great  ealmnefs  ? 
but  the  inftant  he  had  dune  fpcakiog,  be  fet  out  with 
him  for  Sparta,  where,  after  having  acknowledged  his 
obligation  to  the  Spartans,  he  advifed  them  to  lay  out 
their  money  in  reforming  or  purchafing  thofe  mifcrcants 
who  divided  the  citizens,  and  fet  them  at  variance  by 
means  of  their  (editions  dtfcourfc* » to  the  end  that, 


tern  put  him  upon  the  level  with  Hannibal  and  Scipio, 
who  were  his  contemporaries,  and  happened  to  die  the 
fame  year.  They  allow  him  to  have  been  not  only 
one  of  the  grcateil  commandos,  but  alfo  one  of  the 
grcateil  ilatefroen  of  hi«  age.  To  his  valour  and  pru- 
dence  Achaia  owed  her  gloiy,  which  upon  his  death 
began  to  decline,  there  being  none  after  him  in  that 
republic  able  to  oppofe  her  enemies  with  the  like 
Hcadincfs  and  prudeucc  : whence  Pbilopcemcn  was 
called  the  Lit  ot  the  Greeks,  as  Brutus  was  aft  A wards 
ft)  led  the  lait  of  the  Romans. 

PHILOSOPHER,  a perfon  vtrfcj  in  pbilofopbyy 
or  one  who  makes  proitflion  of,  or  applies  himfclf  to, 
the  ftudy  of  nature  and  morality. 

P h iLoiovukk* t Stone,  tiic  grcateil  objeft  of  alchemy, 
is  a long  fought  for  preparation,  which,  when  found, 
is  to  convert  all  the  true  mercurial  part  of  metal  into 
pure  gold,  better  than  any  that  is  dug  out  of  mines  or 
perfected  by  the  refiner's  art. 

Some  Greek  writers  iu  the  fourth  and  fifth  centu- 
ries fpcak  of  this  ert  as  being  then  known  ; and  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  x 3th  century,  when  the  learning 
of  the  Eait  had  been  brought  hither  by  ihe  Arabians, 
the  fame  pretentions  began  to  fpread  through  Europe, 
it  is  fuppofed  that  this  art,  called  alchemy , was  of  E- 
gyptian  origin  ; and  that,  when  the  ancient  Greek 
plnlofophcrs  travelled  into  Egypt,  they  brought  back 
fome  ot  the  allegoric  language  of  this  Egyptian  art,  ail 
undcrftcHxi,  which  afterwards  palled  into  their  mytho- 
logy. Alchemy  was  the  earlicft  branch  of  chcmiftry, 
confidered  as  a philosophical  fcicncc  s in  the  other 
parrs  ot  chemical  knowledge,  fads  preceded  rcafoning 
or  fpeculation  ; but  alchemy  was  originally  fpeculativc. 

SCC  1 RANSMUTATIOM. 

'I  he  aichemifts  fuppofed  the  general  principals  of 
metal*  to  te  chiefly  two  fubflanccs,  which  they  called 
mercury  and  fulphur  ; they  apprehen  Jed  alfo,  that  the 
pure  mercurial,  lulphureous,  or  other  principles  of 
which  they  imagined  gold  to  be  compoGed,  were  con- 
tained fcpsratcly  in  other  bodies  : and  thefe  principles, 
therefore,  they  endeavoured  to  collect,  and  to  conco& 
and  incorporate  by  long  digeftions ; and  by  thus  con- 
joining the  principles  of  gold,  if  they  could  be  fo  pro- 
cured and  conjoined,  it  might  be  rxpcCted  that  gold 
would  be  produced.  But  the  aichemifts  pretend  to  a 
product  of  a higher  order,  called  the  elixir,  the  me, Seine 


being  paid  for  their  filence,  they  might  not  occafion  Jor  metaJj,  the  ittidure , the  phi/o/opher*j  fiont ; which,  by 
fo  many  diffractions  in  the  government : *4  for  it  is  being  projected  on  a lar^e  quantity  or  any  of  the  in- 


much  more  advifnhle  tfaid  he)  to  flop  an  enemy’s 
mouth  than  a friend’s  ; as  for  me,  1 flidl  always  be 
your  friend,  snd  you  fhtU  reap  the  benefit  of  my 
friend fliip  without  expence.”  Such  was  the  dilioterell- 
ednefs  of  this  noble  Achean  1 

About  two  years  after  this  the  city  of  Meficne 
withdrew  itfclt  from  the  Achean  league.  Philopa:- 
men  attacked  them;  hut  was  wounded,  taken  prifoner, 
and  poifooed  by  the  anagillratcs.  Thus  died  erne  of 


ferror  metals  in  fufion,  fhould  change  them  into  fine 
£old  j which  bcin>/  laid  on  a plate  of  filver,  copper,  or 
ir»n,  and  moderately  heated,  fhould  fink  into  the  me- 
tal and  change  into  gold  ail  the  parts  to  which  it  was 
applied  ; which,  on  being  properly  heated  with  pure 
gold,  fhould  change  the  gold  into  a fob  fiance  of  the 
lame  nature  and  virtue  with  itfelk  fo  as  thus  to  be 
fufceptiblc  of  perpetual  multiplication  ; and  which,  by 
continued  coCtion,  fhould  have  ita  power  more,  and 
4 C z more 
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ffcilofo-  more  exalted,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  tranfmute  greater 
gl1"  * and  greater  quantities  of  the  inferior  metals,  according 
-”n_'  to  its  different  degrees  of  perfc&ion. 

Alchcmifts  have  attempted  to  arrive  at  the  making 
of  gold  by  three  methods  : the  hrrt  by  reparation  ; for 
every  metal  yet  known,  it  is  affirmed,  contains  fome 
quantity  of  gold ; only,  iu  molt,  the  quantity  is  fo 
little  as  not  to  defray  the  expence  of  getting  it  out. 

The  fccond  is  by  maturation  ; for  tbc  aichemtfts 
think  mercury  is  the  bafis  and  matter  of  all  metals ; 
that  quick filver  purged  from  all  heterogeneous  bodies 
would  be  much  heavier,  denfer,  and  Ampler,  than  the 
native  quickfilver ; and  that  by  fubtili7tng,  purifying, 
and  diverting  it  with  much  labour,  and  long  operations, 
it  is  poffiblc  to  convert  it  into  pure  gold. 

This  method  is  only  for  mercury.  With  refpect  to 
the  other  metals,  it  is  ineffectual,  l.  Bccaufe  their 
matter  is  not  pure  mercury,  but  has  other  heteroge- 
neous bodies  adhering  to  it ; and,  2.  Becaufc  the  di- 
^geftion,  whereby  mercury  is  turned  into  gold,  would 
not  fucceed  in  other  metals,  bccaufe  they  had  not  been 
long  enough  in  the  mines. 

Weight  is  the  inimitable  chirader  of  gold,  See.  Now 
rntreury,  they  fay,  has  always  fome  impurities  in  it,  and 
thefe  are  lighter  than  mercury.  Could  they  be  purged 
away , which  they  think  is  not  impoffible,  mercury  would 
be  as  heavy  as  gold  * and  what  is  as  heavy  as  gold  is 
gold,  or  at  lcail  might  very  eafdy  be  made  gold. 

The  third  method  is  by  tranfmutation,  or  by  turning 
all  irtetjSs  readily  into  purr  gold,  by  melting  them  in 
the  fire,  and  ca fling  a little  quantity  of  a certain  pre- 
paration  into  the  fuftd  matter ; upon  which  the  feces 
rctiie,  are  volatilized  and  burnt,  and  carried  off,  and 
the  rtll  of  the  mafs  is  turned  into  pure  gold.  That 
which  works  this  change  in  the  metals  is  called  the 
fbllofopi'r'i Jinne.  See  Transmutation. 

Whether  this  third  method  be  pofiible  or  not,  it  is 
difficult  to  lay.  We  have  fo  msnj  tellimonies  of  it 
from  psrfons  who  on  all  other  occafiona  fpeak  truth, 
that  it  is  hard  to  fay  they  are  guilty  of  dired  falfe- 
hood,  even  when  they  fay  that  they  have  been  mailers 
of  the  fee  ret.  Wc  aic  told,  that  it  is  only  doing  that 
by  art  which  nature  does  in  many  years  and  ages. 
Tor  as  lead  and  gold  differ  but  little  in  weight,  there- 
fore there  is  not  much  in  lend  befide  mercury  aud 
gold.  Now,  if  we  bad  any  body  which  would  fo  agi- 
tate all  the  parts  of  lead  as  to  burn  all  that  is  not  mer- 
cury therein,  snd  had  alfo  fome  fulphur  to  fix  the 
mercury,  would  not  the  mafs  remaining  be  converted 
into  gold$  There  is  nothing  in  nature  fo  heavy  as 
lead  except  gold,  mercury,  and  platina,  which  was 
not  known  to  thefe  reafoneru ; it  is  evident,  therefore, 
there  is  fomething  in  lead  that  comes  very  near  to  gold. 

, But  in  lead  there  is  likewife  fome  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter different  both  from  mercury  and  gold.  If  therefore 
j 9 ounces  of  lead  be  diffolved  by  the  hre,  and.  8 ounces 
be  deflroyed  by  ibefe  means,  it  is  argued  that  we  fhall 
have  the  re tt  good  gold  ; the  ratio  of  lead  to  gold  be- 
ing as  1 1 to  19.  if  then  the  friiOofophcr's  ftonc  can 
purify  the  mercurial  matter  in  lead,  fo  as  that  nothing 
lhall  remain  but  the  pure  mercurial  body,  and  you  can 
fix  ind  coagulate  this  by  means  of  fulphur,  out  of  19 
ounces  of  lead  you  will  have  1 1 of  gold:  or,  if  >ou 
reduce  the  lead  from  18  to  14*  you  will  then  have 


converted  it  into  mercury ; and  if  you  farther  purify  WtHafo. 
this  mercury  to  the  proper  ftaodard,  you  will  have  ****** 
gold  ; provided  you  have  but  a fulphur  with  which  to  S onc'  . 
fix  and  coagulate  it.  Such  is  the  foundation  of  the  "T 
opinion  of  the  philosopher's  ftooe ; which  the  alchc- 
mifts  contend  to  be  a raoft  fubtile,  fixed,  concentrated 
fire,  which,  as  foon  as  it  melts  with  any  metal,  does, 
by  a magnetic  virtue,  immediately  unite  itfelf  to  tbc 
mercurial  body  of  the  metal,  volatilize  and  clcanfc  off 
all  that  is  impure  therein,  and  leave  nothing  but  a 
mafs  of  pure  gold.  Many  frauds  and  artifices  have 
unquestionably  been  pra&ifcd  in  this  operation,  and 
there  might  be  political  reafons  why  princes  and  other  j 
ihould  encourage  thofe  who  pretended  to  a power  of 
furniflung  this  inexhauffiblc  fource  of  wealth  ; but  it 
would  be  wrong  to  ccnfure  as  impoftors  all  tbofe  who 
have  declared  themfelvcs  convinced,  from  their  own 
experiments,  of  the  trsnfmuubility  of  bafe  metals  in- 
to gold.  1 here  are  ilrong  reafons,  however,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  authors  have  been  deceived  themfclves  by 
fallacious  appearances.  Mr  Boyle  gives  art  account  of 
a proctfs  by  which  he  imagines  part  of  the  ful.ftaocc 
of  gold  to  have  been  tranfmuted  into  filver.  He  alfo 
relates  a very  extraordinary  experiment,  under  the  title 
of  the  degradation  of  gold  by  an  anticlixir,  which 
was  publifhrd  in  his  own  life-time,  and  lince  reprinted 
in  1739.  Hence  many  have  been  led  to  conclude  in 
favour  of  the  alchemical  do&rinc  of  the  tranfmutability 
of  metals  See  an  account  of  this  experiment,  with 
remarks  upon  it  by  Dr  Levyis,  in  his  Commerce  of  Artt , 
fedt.  12.  p.  297,  See. 

*'  The  opinion  (fays  Holt)  that  one  metallic  or  CharmSrr* 
other  foreign  fuhftance  might  be  changed  into  another,  *f **«£» 
was,  it  feems,  at  this  time  (reign  of  Henry  VI.  of 
England)  propagated  by  certain  chcmitis,  whole  ob-*  ** 
fervations  on  the  furprifing  effedts  and  alterations  pro- 
duced in  certain  fubftancea  by  the  force  of  heat  carried 
their  imaginations  beyond  what  found  judgment  might 
wamnt.  The  firfl  inftance  of  which  on  record  is 
in  vol.  xi.  p.  68.  of  the  Fader a / wherein  Henry  VI. 
grants  a licence  to  John  Cobbe,  freely  to  work  in  me- 
tals ; he  having,  by  philofophical  art,  found  out  a me- 
thod of  transferring  1 in  perfect  metals  into  periled  gold 
and  filver. 

**  This  pretended  fecret,  known  afterwards  by  the 
name  of  the  pldlofopiKr' t float  or  potodcr,  was  encou- 
raged by  four  licences,  granted  to  different  projedlor* 
during  this  reign,  and  at  fundry  times  after,  during 
this  century  particularly,  and  in  fucceeding  times,  all 
over  Europe.  The  frenzy  has  not  entirely  cesfed 
even  to  this  day,  although  it  meets  with  neither  pub- 
lic encouragement  nor  countenance  from  men  of  fober 
reafon  ; the  projectors  having  yet  found  nothing  from 
their  airy  fchemes  in  this  mode  of  Search  but  certain 
ruin  to  their  property.*' 

The  fame  author,  when  fptaking  of  the  commerce 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  wonderful  incresfe  and  richea 
of  commercial  cities,  fpeak s thus : “ This  is  the  true 
philofopbcr’a  ffone,  fo  much  fought  after  in  former 
ages,  the  difeovery  of  which  has  been  refenred  to  ge- 
nius, when  Undying  to  improve  the  mechanic  arts. 

Hence  a pound  of  raw  materials  is  converted  into  fluffs 
of  fifty  time#  its  original  value.  And  the  metals  too 
are  not,  indeed,  tnuumuted  into  gold— they  arc  more : 

for 
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fhilflfo-  fnr  the  labour  of  mao  has  been  able  to  work  the  bafer 
!**•  metal,  by  the  ingenuity  of  art,  fo  a*  to  become  worth 
-""v  mere  than  many  times  its  weight  in  gold ** 

PHILOSOPHIC,  or  Philosophical,  fomething 
belonging  to  Philosophy. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  see,  among  chcmifla,  a 
thin  glafa  body  or  bubble,  of  the  fliape  of  an  egg, 
with  a long  neck  or  ftem,  ufed  in  digcilions, 

PHILOSOPHIZING,  rules  of.  See  A'lirro.vwv 
Philofophy,  n°  1 6.  and  the  following  article. 


PHWb. 

phical, 

rhiofophi- 


PHILOSOPHY, 


DtfciwHU  T S a word  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  literally 
ffpiido-  X figntfiei  the  love  of  v/ifdom  (a).  In  its  tifual 
fty  acceptation,  however,  it  denotes  a feienee,  or  eolfec- 
tion  of  faiences,  of  which  the  univerfc  is  the  oljeft  ; 
and  of  the  term  thus  employed  many  definitions  have 
been  given,  differing  from  one  another  according  to 
the  different  views  of  their  feveral  authors.  By  Py. 
thagora9,  philofophy  is  defined  ivw?***  ra,  c »?=>,  •«  the 
knowledge  of  things  exilting  by  Cicero,  after 
Plato,  feientia  rerum  divinarum  et  humanarstm  cum  c Au- 
lts t and  by  the  iUuftrioua  Bacon,  mietpreiatij  nature. 
Whether  any  of  thefe  definitiona  be  fufficiently  pre- 
cife,  and  at  the  fame  time  fufficiently  comprchcnlivc, 
may  be  queftioned ; but  if  philofophy  in  its  utntoft 
extent  be  capable  of  being  adequately  defined,  it  is 
not  here  that  the  definition  fliould  be  given.  “ Ex-' 
» TifW/  pknation  (fays  »n  acute  writer*),  is  the  firff  of- 
CUriud  fice  of  a teacher;  definition,  if  it  be  good,  is  the 
laft  of  the  inquirer  after  truth  ; but  explanation  is  one 
• *• ‘‘thing,  and  definition  quite  another.'*  It  may  be 
proper,  however,  to  obferve,  that  the  definition  given 
by  Cicero  ij  better  than  that  of  Pythagoras,  beraufc 
the  chief  obje&  of  the  philofopher  is  to  afeertain  the 
cauf-t  of  things  ; and  in  this  confiils  the  difference  be* 
tween  his  fludies  and  thofe  of  the  natural  hiilorian, 
who  merely  enumerates  phenomena,  and  arranges  them 
into  fepara'r  claffcs. 

kcVjeA*.  Tbc  principal  objtffi  of  philofophy  are,  God,  na* 
turc,  and  man.  'i  hat  part  of  it  which  treats  of  God 
ia  called  theology  ; that  which  treats  of  nature,  phyftcs 
and  metathyfscs  ; and  that  which  treats  of  man,  logic  and 
ethics.  That  thefe  are  not  feparate  and  independent 
fciem.es,  but,  as  Bacon  cxprcfTesit  (b),  branches  from 
the  fan  e trunk,  we  (hall  endeavour  to  fhow,  after 
we  have  given,  agreeably  to  our  ufual  plan,  a fhort  hi- 
ftory  of  philofophy  from  the  carlicft  ages  to  the  pre- 
fent  day. 

To  attempt  to  affign  an  origin  to  philofophy,  would 


be  ridiculous;  for  every  man  endeavours  to  afcei tain  Hiftoryof 
the  caufes  of  thofe  changes  which  he  obfetves  in  nature;  Philofophy. 
and  even  children  thcmfelvct  arc  inquifitive  after  that  r 

which  produces  the  found  of  their  drum*  and  their 
rattles.  Children,  therefore,  ami  the  mod  illiterate 
vulgar,  have  in  all  ages  been  philofophers.  But  , the 
firft  people  among  whom  philofophy  was  cultivated  as 
a profefDon,  was  proba  ly  the  Chaldeans.  We  cer- 
tainly read  of  none  earlier  ; for  though  vre  have  more 
authentic  accounts  of  the  Hebrews  than  of  any  other 
nation  of  remote  antiquity,  and  have  rcafou  to  believe 
that  no  people  was  civilized  before  them,  yet  the  pc- 
ctiliar  circumftances  in  which  they  were  place.!,  reU. 
dered  all  philofcphical  invalidation  to  them  ufJefa, 
and  even  tended  to  fupprefs  the  very  fpirit  of  enquiry. 

The  Egyptians  indeed  pretended  to  be  the  hrll  of  na- 
tions, and  to  have  fpread  the  blcffings  of  religion  and 
the  light  of  faience  among  every  other  people  ; but,  . 
from  the  earl  it  ft  records  now  extant,  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  the  Chaldeans  were  a civilized  and 
powerful  nation  before  the  Egyptian  monarchy  was 
founded. 

Of  the  Chaldean  philofophy  much  has  been  faid,  phHofnph?*' 
hut  very  little  is  known.  Aftronorr.y  feema  to  have  • f the  Chat*  - - • 
been  their  favourite  ftudy  ; and  at  the  era  of  Aicxan- dean*, 
der'a  conqucft  of  their  country,  they  boa  lied  that  their 
anceftors  had  continued  their  agronomical  cbfervations 
through  a period  of  470,000  years-  Extravagant 
claims  to  antiquity  have  been  common  in  all  na- 
tions (c).  Calilihenes,  who  attended  the  Macedonian  * 
conqueror,  was  requeued  by  Ariftotlc  to  inform  him- 
fclf  concerning  the  origin  of  faience  in  Chaldea  ; and 
upon  examining  into  the  grounds  of  this  report,  he 
found  that  their  observations  reached  no  farther  back- 
wards than  1903  years,  or  2134  years  before  the 
Chriftian  era.  Even  this  is  a remoter  antiquity  than 
Ptolemy  allows  to  their  faience  ; for  he  mentions  no 
Chaldean  obfarvations  prior  to  the  era  of  Nabonaffar, 

or 


(a)  The  origin  ufually  attributed  to  the  term  philofophy  has  been  already  affigned  in  the  article  Philolo- 
gy. M.  Chauvin  gives  it  a turn  fomewhat  different.  According  to  him,  the  term  is  derived  from  rim*,  Jejire 
or  JIudy , and  »•;««,  ntrifdom  ; and  therefore  he  underftand*  the  word  to  mean  the  defrtor  ftudy  of  wifdom ; for  (fays 
he)  Pythagoras,  conceiving  that  the  application  of  the  human  mind  ought  rather  to  be  called  Jludy  than 
fettnee,  fat  afide  the  appellation  of  wife  as  too  affuming,  and  took  that  of  philofopher. 

(a)  Convenit  igitur  partin'  pbilofopbiom  in  dofiriitas  tres  ; do  Mr  mam  de  numinc,  coMrinans  de  naturj,  deficits  im  de 
bofstitte.  Quoniam  autem  partitiones  feientiarum  non  flint  lineit  diver  (i  a fimileft,  qu  v coeunt  ad  uiium  angulum  ; 
fed  potius  ram  is  arborum,  qui  conjunguntur  in  uno  trunco,  qtii  etiam  truncus  ad  fpatium  nonnullum  integer  e.t 
et  continuus,  antequam  fe  pariiatur  in  ramos.  De  aug.  Sclent,  lib.  iti.  cap  1. 

(c)  This  claim  of  the  Babylonians  is  thus  rejected  with  coniempt  by  Cicero ; Contemnamus  Babylo- 
nios,  et  eov,  qui  e Caucafo  ccrli  figna  fervantes,  numeris,  et  motibus,  flcllarum  curfus  perfaquuntur  : Con- 
demnemus,  ioquam,  ho*  aut JhtkUic,  aut  vanitatis , aut  imprudentU,  qui  470  inillia  annorum,  ut  ipfi  dicunt,  mo- 
nument!* comprehenfa  continent,  ct  mentiri  judicemus,  nec  fe:ulonus 1 reliquorum  judicium,  quodde  iplis  futfwum 
fit,  per timef cert.  De  Divmotionc,  fib.  i.  § 1 9. 
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H-Oory  of  qt  747  year*  before  Chrift.  That  they  cultivated 
philofoyhy.  fomcthjng  which  they  called  philofophy  at  a much 
earlier  period  than  this,  cannot  be  questioned  ; for  A* 
t Apmi  riflotlct.  on  the  credit  of  the  mod  ancient  record*, 
Z*rrt - lib-i.  |jpeakS  of  the  Chaldean  magi  a*  prior  to  the  Egyp- 

* * ttan  pue(ts,  who  were  certainly  men  of  learning  before 

the  time  of  Mofea.  For  any  other  fcicnce  than  that 
of  the  Aar*,  we  do  not  read  that  the  Chaldeans  were 
famous  ; and  thin  Teems  to  have  been  cultivated  by 
them  merely  a*  the  foundation  of  judicial  atirology. 
Perfuading  the  multitude  that  all  human  affair*  are 
influenced  by  the  ffars,  and  profr fling  to  be  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  nature  and  laws  of  this  influence,  their 
wife  men  pictendcd  to  calculate  nativities,  and  to  pre- 
H Sexf.  did  good  snd  b*d  fortune  ||.  This  wa*  the  fourre  nf 
idolatry  and  various  fu  per  flit  ion*  ; and  whilfl  the  Chal- 
1b-«  § 1 dean*  were  givrn  up  to  fui  h dotage*,  true  fcience  coul J 
StraU,  not  be  much  imlrbtcd  to  their  I bourn.  If  any  credit 
lib.  roa.  be  due  to  Plutarch  and  Vitruvius,  who  quote  Berofut, 
S*'**  prr*(fee  Betnst's),  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Chaldean 
wife  mm  that  an  cclipfe  of  the  moon  happens  when 
that  paTtof  its  body  which  is  deftitute  of  lire  is  turned 
towards  the  earth.  “ Their  cofmogony,  a*  given  by 
Berofus,  and  preserved  ly  Syncellus,  feenu  to  be  this, 
that  all  things  in  the  beginning  confided  of  darknrf* 
and  water ; that  a divine  power  dividing  thia  humid 
maf$,  formed  the  world  ; and  that  the  human  mind  i* 

• Ex/ftJ'i  an  emanation  from  the  Divine  nature  #. 

Hi/I.  Phil.  'The  large  tra&  of  country  which  comprehended 
the  empires  of  Aflyria  and  Chaldea,  was  the  firft  peo- 
pled region  on  earth.  From  that  country,  therefore, 
the  rudiments  of  fcience  mud  have  been  propigated  in 
every  direction  through  the  reft  of  the  world  j but 
what  particular  people  made  the  earliefl  figure,  after 
the  Chaldeans,  in  the  hiflory  of  philofophy,  cannot 
be  certainly  known.  The  claim  of  the  Egyptians  is 
probably  beft  founded  ; but  as  their  fcirnce  wa*  the 
immediate  fourcc  of  that  of  the  Gtecks,  we  (hall  defer 
what  we  have  to  fay  of  it  on  account  of  the  connexion 
between  the  parent  and  the  offspring,  and  turn  our 
attention  from  Chaldean  to  Indian  philofophy,  a*  it 
has  been  cultivated  from  a very  enly  period  by  the 
Bnchmans  and  Gymnofophifts.  We  pafs  over  Per* 
fra,  becaufe  we  know  not  of  any  fcience  peculiar  to 
that  kingdom,  except  the  do&rinc*  of  the  magi,  which 
were  religious  rather  than  philofophical ; and  of  them 
the  reader  will  find  fome  account  under  the  worda 
Magi,  Polytheism,  and  Zoroaster. 

It hi  From  whatever  quarter  India  received  its  wifdom, 
bfmiij  * wc  arc  c<rt**n  t*ial  *ta  philofophers  were  held  in  high 
repute  at  a period  of  very  remote  antiquity,  fince 
they  were  vifited  by  Pythagoras  and  other  fii?cs  of  an* 
cicnt  Greece,  who  travelled  in  purfuit  of  knowledge. 


5 O P H Y. 

Yet  they  feem  to  hr.ve  been  in  that  early  age,  *«  well  HHlof?** 
a*  at  prcfenc,  more  diftingui(he  i for  the  feverity  of  their  Philofuphy. 
manner*  than  for  the  acquifition  of  fcience  ) and,  as  v 
Dr  Enfield  obfervrs,  to  hive  more  refembled  modem 
monks  than  ancient  philofophcr*.  The  brachman*  or 
bramins,  it  ia  well  known,  are  all  of  one  tribe;  and 
the  moil  learned  of  them  are  in  their  own  language 
called  Pundits  or  Pandits.  The  Greek  writers, 
however,  mention  a fociety  called  Samanaans , who, 
voluntarily  devoting  thrmfelvea  to  the  ftudy  of  di- 
vine wifdom,  gave  up  all  private  property,  commit- 
ted their  children  to  the  care  of  the  ftate,  and  their 
wive*  to  the  prote&ion  of  their  relations.  1 his  fo- 
ciety  was  fupported  at  the  public  cxpencc  ; and  it* 
members  fpent  their  time  in  contemplation,  in  con* 
vtrfation  on  divine  fubjedi,  or  in  iAa  of  religion.  5 

The  philofophy  of  the  Indiins  ha*  indeed  from  the  Ingrafted 
beginning  been  engrafted  on  their  religion*  doijmaa, 00  rtl,^¥A 
and  feema  to  be  a compound  of  fanatic  metaphyfica 
and  extravagant  fuperrtition,  without  the  fmallcft  fea- 
fonlng  of  rational  phyfics.  Wry  unlike  the  phflofo- 
phers  of  modern  Europe,  of  whom  a great  part  labour 
to  exclude  the  agency  of  mind  from  the  univerfe,  the 
Pandits  of  Hindoflan  allow  no  powers  whatever  to  mat- 
ter, but  introduce  the  Supreme  Being  a*  the  immedi- 
ate canfc  of  every  effedt,  however  trivial.  **  Brehm, 
the  Spirit  of  God,  (fays  one  of  their  moft  revered  Bra- 
mins),  is  abfor  ed  in  fclf-contcmpLtion.  The  fame 
is  the  mighty  Lord,  who  is  prefent  in  cveiy  part 
of  fpace,  whofe  omniprefencc,  as  exprefTed  in  the 
Reig  Beid  or  Rigveda,  I (hall  now  explain.  Brehm 
i*  one,  and  to  him  there  is  no  fccond ; fuch  is  truly 
Brehm.  His  omnifciencc  is  fclf  infpired  or  (clf-intel- 
ligent,  and  its  comprthcnGon  include*  every  pofEMe 
fpccie*.  To  illuftratc  this  as  far  as  I *rn  able  ; the 
moll  comprchcnfive  of  all  comprehenfivc  faculties  it 
omnifciencc ; and  bong  fclf- infp* red,  it  is  fubjc&  to 
none  of  the  accident*  of  mortality,  conception , birth, 
growth,  decay,  or  death  ; neither  is  it  fubjed  to  paf- 
fioo  or  vice.  To  it  the  three  diftindion*  of  time, 
p»fl,  prrfent , and  future , are  not.  To  it  the  three 
modes  of  being  (d)  are  not.  It  is  f<  para  ted  from  the 
univerfe,  and  independent  of  all.  This  omnifeienee 
is  named  Brehm.  By  this  omnifeirnt  Spirit  the  ope- 
rations of  God  are  enlivened.  By  this  Spirit  alfo  the 
2+  powers  (a)  of  nature  arc  animated.  How  is  thia  ? 

As  the  eye  by  the  fun,  as  the  pot  by  the  fire,  as  iron 
by  the  magnet  (r),  as  variety  of  imitations  by  the  mi- 
mic, as  fire  by  the  fuel,  a*  the  fhado*  by  the  man,  at 
dufl  by  the  wind,  as  the  arrow  by  the  fpritig  of  the 
bow,  and  as  the  (hade  by  the  tree  ; fo  by  this  Spirit 
the  world  is  endued  with  the  powers  of  intellect,  the 
powers  of  the  will,  and  the  powers  of  a&ion  : fo  that 


(o)  To  be  awake,  to  fleep,  and  to  be  abforhed  in  a ftate  of  uncon feioufuefs — a kind  of  trance. 

(e)  The  24  powers  of  nature,  according  to  the  Brainim,  are  the  five  element*,^'*,  air , earth,  water,  and 
ahajh  (a  kind  of  fubtile  JCtbrt)  j the  five  member*  of  adtiun,  the  hand,  foot,  tongue,  anut,  and  maie  organ  of 
generation  ; the  five  organs  of  perception,  the  ear , eye,  nofe,  rrnutb,  and  Jkin  ; the  five  fenfes,  which  they  dillin- 
guifti  from  the  organs  of  fenfatton  ; the  three  difpufiiiona  of  the  mind,  dfire,  pajfon,  and  tranquillity  ; and  the 
power  of  cnnfcioufnrfi . 

(r)  If  the  work  from  which  thia  extraft  is  quoted  be  of  as  great  antiquity  as  Mr  Halhed  fuppofet,  the 
Bramins  muff  have  been  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  magnetifmata  much  earlier  period  than  any  other 
philofophers  of  whom  hilloiy  makes  mention. 
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ft&fjtl  if  it  emanates  from  the  heart  by  the  channel  of  the 
e«rfit  caufea  the  perception  of  found*  ; if  it  emanates 
from  the  heart  by  the  channel  of  the  fkin,  it  taufes 
the  perception  of  touch  ; if  it  emanates  from  the  heart 
by  tne  channel  o;  the  eye,  it  caufc*  the  perception  of 
rifible  o(’jefts  j if  it  emanates  from  the  heart  by  the 
channel  of  the  tongue,  it  caufes  the  perception  of 
ufte  ; if  it  emanates  from  the  heart  by  the  channel  of 
the  nofe,  it  caufca  the  perception  of  fmell.  Thia  alfo 
invigorating  the  fire  members  of  action,  and  invigo- 
rating the  five  members  of  perception,  and  invigora- 
ting the  five  elements,  and  invigorating  the  five  fuifcs, 
and  invigorating  the  three  difpofition*  of  the  mind, 
See.  caufes  the  creation  or  the  annihilation  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  while  itfelf  beholds  every  thing  as  an  indifferent 
• fpedator4.H 

fo*-  From  this  paffsge  it  is  plain  that  all  the  motion# 
' ' **  l^e  univerfe,  and  alt  the  perceptions  of  man,  are, 
according  to  the  Bramins,  caufed  by  the  immediate 
j agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  feema  to  be  here 
M?6BMConfid«red  as  the  foul  of  the  world.  But  it  appears 
r»iV,*me from  fonie  papers  in  the  Afiatic  Researches,  that  the 
tto^  profou:id  of  thefe  oriental  philofophera,  and 
u,~r'  even  the  authors  of  their  facred  hooks,  believe  not  in 
the  exiftence  of  matter  as  a feparate  fubftance,  but 
hold  an  opinion  refpefting  it  very  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  celebrated  Berkeley.  The  Vedaoli*  (fays  Sir 
William  Jones),  unable  to  form  a diffinA  idea  of  brute 
matter  independent  of  mind,  or  to  conceive  that  the 
work  of  Supreme  Goodnefs  was  left  a moment  to  it- 
felf,  imagine  that  the  Deity  is  ever  prefent  to  his  work, 
and  conftantlv  fupports  a feriea  of  perceptions,  which 
in  one  (enfe  they  call  iliufory , thoi’^h  they  cannot  but 
admit  the  reality  of  all  created  forms,  as  far  as  the 
happinefe  of  creatures  can  be  affc&ed  by  them. 

This  is  the  very  immaterialifm  of  Berkeley  ; and  in 
proof  that  it  is  the  genuine  dodtrine  of  the  Bramins, 
the  learned  president  quotes  the  Bbagavat,  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  pronounced  by  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, and  in  which  is  the  following  ft  me  nee  : 

44  Except  the  firfi  can/e,  whatever  may  appear,  and 
may  not  appear,  in  the  mind,  know  that  to  he  the 
? mind’s  Maya,  or  41  delation,”  as  light,  as  darknef#.** 
We  haire  fhown  elfewhere  <f«-  Metaphysics,  n° 
269.)  that  the  mctaphyfical  doctrines  of  the  Bramins* 
refpeAing  the  human  foul,  differ  not  from  thofe  of 
Pythagoras  and  Plato ; and  that  they  believe  it  to  be 
an  emanation  from  the  great  foul  of  the  world,  which, 
after  many  tranfmigracions,  will  he  finally  abforbed  in 
its  parent  fnbffance.  In  proof  of  their  believing  in 
the  nsetennpfychcfta,  Mr  Haihed  gives  us  the  following 
transition  of  what  (he  fays)  is  a beautiful  ftanza  in 
the  Gceta  : “ As  throwing  afide  hi*  old  clothes,  a 
man  puts  on  others  that  are  new  t fo  our  lives,  quitting 
I # the  old,  go  to  other  newer  animals.” 

From  the  Bramins  believing  in  the  foul  of  the  world 
ta, not  only  as  the  foie  agent,  but  as  the  immediate  caufe  of 
every  motion  in  nature,  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  them 
to  have  made  any  fptat  progrefs  in  that  fcience  which 
in  Europe  ia  cultivated  under  the  name  of  pbyfics. 
They  have  no  inducement  to  inveftigate  the  laws  of 
nature  ; hecaufe,  according  to  the  firft  principle*  of 
their  philofophy,  which,  together  with  their  religion, 
they  believe  to  have  been  revealed  from  heaven,  every 
phenomenon,  however  regular,  or  however  anomalous. 
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is  produced  by  the  voluntary  aA  of  an  intelligent  Hiftnyof 
mind.  Yet  if  they  were  acquainted  with  the  ufe  pf  Philofophy. 
fire  arms  4000  year*  ago,  as  Mr  Haihed  feems  to  be- 
lieve,  he  who  msdc  that  difeovery  mull  have  bad  a 
very  confiderable  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  nature  1 
for  though  gunpowder  may  have  been  difeovered  by 
accident  in  the  Eaft,  as  it  certainly  was  in  the  Weil 
many  ages  afterwards,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
mere  accident  could  have  led  any  man  to  the  ioven-  9 
tion  of  a gun.  In  aftroHomy,  geometry,  and  chrono- Their *ffr»; 
logy  loo,  they  appear  to  have  made  fome  proficiency  n(m,7* 
at  a very  early  period.  (See  Astronomy.  n°  4.) 

Their  chronology  and  agronomy  arc  inured  full  of 
thofe  extravagant  fictions  which  feem  to  be  efiential  to 
all  their  fyAetnj ; but  their  calculation  of  eclipfcs,  and 
their  computations  of  time,  are  conduced  upon  feien- 
tific  principles. 

“ It  is  lufficiently  known  (fays  Mr  Davis  f)  lhatf  Afath 
the  Hindoo  divifion  of  the  ecliptic  into  figns,  degrees,  ttirLnbu, 
&c.  ii  the  fame  as  ours  ; that  their  aflronoraical  year  ia  v<^*  '*• 
fidereal,  or  containing  that  fpace  of  time  in  which  the 
fun,  departing  from  a ffar,  returns  to  the  fame  ; that 
it  commences  on  the  inftant  of  his  entering  the  fign 
Aries,  or  rather  the  Hindoo  con  ft  ei  la  tion  Media  ; that 
each  affronomical  month  contains  as  many  even  days 
and  fractional  parts  as  he  flays  in  each  fign  ; and 
that  the  civil  differs  from  the  afironomical  account  of 
time  only  in  rejecting  thofe  fractions,  and  beginning 
the  year  and  month  at  funrife,  inftcad  of  the  interme- 
diate inftant  of  the  artificial  day  or  night.  Hence 
arifes  the  unequal  portion  of  time  affigned  to  each 
month  dependent  on  the  fituation  of  the  fun’a  apfia, 
and  the  diAance  of  the  vernal  cquino&ial  colure  from 
the  beginning  of  Melba  in  the  Hindoo  fphere ; and 
by  thefe  means  they  avoid  thofe  errors  which  Euro- 

} leans,  from  a different  method  of  adjusting  their  ka- 
endar  by  intcrcalaiy  day*,  have  been  fuhjeA  to.” 

Mr  Davis  obferves,  that  an  explanation  of  thefe 
matters  would  have  led  him  beyond  his  purpofe,  which 
was  only  to  give  a general  account  of  the  method  by 
which  the  Hindoos  compute  eciipfe*,  and  to  Ihow 
that  the  fcicncc  of  aflronomy  is  a;»  well  known  among 
them  now  as  ever  it  was  among  their  anceftors.  This 
he  does  very  completely  ; but  in  the  prefent  fhort  hi- 
Aorical  (ketch,  wc  can  neither  copy  nor  abridge  his  me- 
moir. Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  he  has  fhown  the  p radical 
part  of  the  Hindoo  aftroiiomy  to  he  founded  on  ma- 
thematical principles  j and  that  the  learned  Pandits 
appear  to  have  truer  notions  of  the  form  of  the  eatth, 
and  the  economy  of  the  univerfe,  than  thofe  which  arc 
aferibed  to  their  countrymen  in  general. 

The  fame  writer  fhows  likewife,  that  the  prodigious 
duration  which  the  Hindoos  attribute  to  the  world,  is 
the  refult  of  a fcicniific  calculation,  founded  indeed  on 
very  whimfical  principles.  44  It  has  been  common 
with  aftrouomers  to  nx  on  fomc  epoch,  from  which,, 
as  from  a radix,  to  compute  the  planetary  motions  j 
and  the  ancient  Hindoos  chofe  that  point  of  time 
counted  back,  when,  according  to  their  motions  as 
they  had  determined  them,  they  muff  have  been  in 
conjunction  in  the  beginning  of  Mcfhs  or  Aries,  and 
coeval  with  which  circumstance  they  fuppofed  the 
creation.  This,  ss  it  concerned  the  planets  only,  would 
have  produced  a moderate  term  of  yrars  compared 
with  the  enormous  antiquity  that  will  be  bcrcaften 
1 Baud  i 
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vh?*  nodes  and  ipfidrs  alfo,  and  taken  tt  into  the  computa- 
T Iron,  they  found  it  would  require  a length  of  time 
correfponding  with  1955884890  years  now  expired, 
when  they  were  fo  Atuated,  and  2364115110  years 
more  before  they  would  return  to  the  fame  Atuation 
again,  forming  together  the  grand  anomaliftick  pc* 
riod  denominated  • Ca/pa,  and  fancifully  afligned  as 
the  day  of  Brahma." 

But  though  the  mathematical  part  of  theaftronomy 
of  the  Pandits  is  undoubtedly  rcfpe&able,  their  phy- 
11  ’al  notions  of  the  univerfc  are  io  the  highdl  degree 
ridiculous  and  extravagant.  In  the  Vedas  and  Purauas, 
writings  of  which  no  devout  Hindoo  can  difpute  the 
divine  authority,  eclipfes  are  faid  to  be  occaAoncd  by 
io  the  intervention  of  the  monftet  Rahu  ; and  the  earth 
Strange  no.  to  be  fupported  by  a feries  of  animals.  “ They  fup- 
noirf  uf  th?p0ff  (fayi  Mr  Halhcd)  that  there  arc  14  fpheres,  fe- 
ven  below  and  Ax  above  the  earth.  The  feven  infe* 
rior  worlds  are  faid  to  be  altogether  inhabited  by  an 
infinite  variety  of  ferpents,  deferibed  in  every  uioi- 
ftrous  figure  that  the  imagination  can  fugged.  The 
Aril  fphete  above  the  earth  is  the  immediate  vault  of 
the  vifible  heave ss,  in  which  the  fun,  moon,  and  liars 
are  placed.  The  fccond  is  the  Aril  paradiie,  aod  ge- 
neral receptacle  of  thofc  who  merit  a rcmov?.l  from  the 
lower  earth.  The  third  and  fourth  are  inhabited  by 
the  fouls  of  thofe  men  who,  by  the  practice  of  virtue 
and  dint  of  prayer,  have  acquired  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  fandily.  The  fifth  is  the  rewjrd  of  thofe  who 
Lave  all  their  lives  performed  fome  wonderful  aft  of 
penance  and  mortification,  or  who  have  died  martyrs 
/or  their  religion.  The  higheft  fphere  is  the  refidence 
of  Dr.rhma  and  his  particular  favour  tes,  fuch  as  thofe 
men  who  Lave  never  uttered  a lalfehood  during  their 
whole  lives,  and  thofe  women  who  have  voluntarily 
burned  themfclves  with  their  hu  (bands.  All  tbefe  are 
ci  abforbed  in  the  divine  cfTence." 

On  ethics,  the  Hindoos  have  noth’ng  that  can  be 
called  philofophy.  Their  duties,  moral,  civil,  aod  re- 
ligious, are  all  laid  down  in  their  Vedas  and  Sbqften  ; 
and  enjoined  by  what  they  believe  to  be  divine  autho- 
rity, which  fuperfedctf  all  rcafoning  concerning  their 
Atnefs  or  utility.  The  bufinefi  of  their  Pandits  i*  to 
interpret  thofe  book?,  which  are  extremely  ancient, 
and  written  in  a language  that  has  Ion » been  unintel- 
ligible to  every  other  order  of  men  ; but  no  Pandit 
will  alter  the  text,  however  im  pc  (A  Lie  to  be  reconciled 
to  principles  eftablilhcd  in  his  own  pra&ice  of  aftro- 
oomy.  On  fuch  occasions,  the  uftnl  apology^for  their 
facreJ  books  It,  that  “ fuch  things  may  have  bftu  fo 
formerly,  and  may  be  fo  Hill  ; but  that  for  attronomi* 
• DmU'i  cal  purpoCcs,  aftronomLal  rifles  mufl  be  followed 
Mrmair,  The  great  duties  ot  morality  have  been  preferibed  in 
Afimti*  Rt-  evcry  religious  code  ; end  they  ate  not  overlooked  in 
that  of  the  Hindoos,  though  the  highdl  merit  that  a 
‘ 1 * jgtamin  can  have  con  lifts  in  voluntary  a{ls  of  alftinencc 
and  mortification,  and  in  contempt  of  death. 

Philofophy  Of  the  ancient  philofophy  of  the  Arabians  an! 
of  the  At  a-  Chinefc  nothing  certain  can  be  faid  ; and  the  narrow 
franc  ini  limits  of  fuch  an  abftrudt  as  this,  do  no;  admit  of  our 
mentioning  the  coujcdurcs  of  the  learned,  which  con- 
tradt&  each  other,  and  arc  all  equally  grouudlefs. 

There  i$ indeed  fufficieot  evidence  that  both  nations 
were  at  a very  caily  period  obfrrwn  of  the  liars ; and 
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that  the  Chinefc  had  even  a theory  by  which  they  H&ory  of 

foretold  eclipfes  (fee  Astronomy,  n9  2,  3.);  but 
there  is  resfon  to  believe  that  the  Arabians,  like  other  * r 
people  in  their  circumftances.  were  nothing  more  than 
judicial  aftrologers,  who  poflefled  not  the  fmalleft  por* 
tfbn  of  aftronomical  fcicnce. 

Pliny  makes  mention  of  their  magi,  whilft  later 
writers  tell  us,  that  they  were  famous  for  their  inge- 
nutty  in  folving  enigmatical  queftions,  and  for  their 
Ac  ill  in  the  art*  of  divination  : but  the  authors  of 
Greece  ate  filent  concerning  their  philofophy;  and 
there  ia  not  an  Arabian  book  of  greater  antiquity 
than  the  Koran  extant.  (See  Philology,  Sec- 
tion iii)  yj 

Leaving  therefore  regions  A*  barren  of  information,  Early 
let  us  pafa  to  the  Phrenicians,  whofc  commercial  ce*k'cf,ce 
lebrity  has  induced  many  learned  men  to  allow  them^J^***1' 
great  credit  for  early  fcicnce.  If  it  be  true,  as  feetn* 
highly  probable,  tint  the  flops  of  this  nation  had  N 
doubled  the  Cape  and  almoll  encompafTed  the  penin- 
fish  of  Africa  long  before  the  era  of  Solomon  (See 
Onus,  ri*  10),  wc  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians ha<l  made  great  proficiency  in  the  art  of  navi- 
gation, and  in  the  fcicnce  of  aftronomy,  at  a period  of 
very  remote  antiquity.  Nor  were  thefe  the  only 
fciences  cultivated  by  that  ancient  people  : the  learn- 
ed Cudworth  ha*,  in  our  opinion,  fufhcicntly  proved 
that  MofcL'tu  or  Mochas  a Phoenician,  who,  according 
to  Strabo,  flourifhed  before  the  Trojan  war,  was  the 
author  of  the  atomic  phihfophy  afterwards  adopted 
by  Leucippus,  Democritus,  and  others  among  the 
Greeks ; aud  that  it  was  with  fome  of  the  fuccc  flora 
of  thie  fage  that  Pythagoras,  as  Jamblichus  tells  us, 
convcrfcd  at  Sidon,  and  from  them  received  his  doc- 
trine of  Monads  (See  Pvth  auosas).  Another  ptoof 
of  the  early  progrefs  of  the  Phoenicians  io  philofophy 
may  be  found  in  the  fragments  of  their  hiftnrian  S in- 
choniatho  which  have  been  preferred  by  Eufebiusf . We  y pr^,  Ei 
arc  indeed  aware  that  men  of  great  celebrity  have 
called  in  queflion  the  authenticity  of  thofe  fragments, 
and  even  the  very  exiftcncc  of  fuch  a writer  as  dan- 
choniatho  ; but  for  this  fcepticifm  we  can  difeover  no 
foundation  (See  Sanchoniatho).  Hi*  hi'.lory  rosy 
have  been  interpolated  in  fome  places  by  the  tranfla- 
ter  Phiio-Bybliusi  but  Porphyry,  Eufebius,  and  Theo- 
dore!, fpeak  of  it  as  a work  of  undoubted  credit,  and 
afliim  that  its  author  flouriflted  before  the  Troian 
war.  Now  this  ancient  writer  teacher  that,  according 
to  the  wife  mm  of  bis  country,  ail  things  arofe  at 
firll  from  the  neccflary  agency  of  an  a&ive  principle 
upon  a pjflive  chaotic  mats  which  he  call*  mo\  This 
chaos  Cuiworth  thinks  was  the  fame  with  the  elemen- 
tary water  of  Thales,  who  was  alfo  of  Phoenician  ex- 
trad  ion  ; but  Moflieim  juftly  obferves  that  it  was  ra- 
ther dark  air,  fincc  Philo  tnnflaiefc.it  lie 

this  a*  it  may,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that 
the  Phrenici  ms  ruiit  have  made  fome  progrefg  ia 
what  mull  furely  be  conAderei  as  philofophy,  how- 
ever falfe,  fo  early  as  the  era  of  Sanchoniatho  ; for 
fpeculat;on*  about  the  origin  of  the  world  never  oc- 
cur to  untaught  barbarians.  Betides  Mochus  and 
Sanchoniatho,  Csdtnus,  who  introduced  letters  into 
Greece,  may  undou!  tedy  be  reckoned  among  the 
Phoenician  philofophcr* ; for  though  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  the  alphabet  was  of  has  invention,  and 
2 though 
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HM«7  «f  though  it  ia  by  no  menns  certain  that  the  Greeks,  at 
b7*  the  time  of  hit  arrival  among  them,  were  wholly  dc- 
UJ"r  dilute  of  alphabetic  chnrs&crs  (See  Philology,  n® 
ijO.)j  yet  the  man  \tho  could  prcv.iil  with  illiterate 
favages  to  a.'.opt  the  ufe  of  fttange  characters,  mud 
have  been  a great  mailer  of  the  feieuce  of  human 
nature.  Several  other  Phoenician  philofophera  are 
mentioned  by  Strabo ; but  ac  they  flouri/hed  at  a la- 
ter period,  and  philofophifed  after  the  fyftemalic  mode 
of  the  Greek*,  they  fall  not  properly  under  our  no- 
tice. We  paf*  on  therefore  to  the  philofophy  of  E- 

*♦  gyp*- 

It  has  been  already  obferved  that  the  Egyptians 
boafted  of  being  the  firft  of  nation*,  and  the  author* 
of  all  the  fcieace  which  in  feparate  rays  illuminated 
the  reft,  of  the  world.  But  though  thin  claim  was 
undoubtedly  ill-founded,  their  high  antiquity  and  early 
progref.  in  the  arts  of  civil  life  cannot  be  controvert- 
ed. The  Greeks  with  one  voice  confeft  that  all  their 
learning  and  wifdom  came  from  Egypt,  either  im- 
ported immediately  ly  their  own  philosopher*,  or 
brought  through  Pharnicia  by  the  fages  of  the  eafl  ; 
and  wc  know  from  higher  authority  than  the  hifto- 
ries  of  Greece,  that  at  a period  fo  remote  aa  the  birth 
of  Mofes,  the  wifdom  of  the  Egyptians  was  proverbially 
famous.  Yet  the  hiflory  of  Egyptian  learning  and 
philofophy,  though  men  of  the  tiril  eminence  both 
ancient  and  modern  have  bellowed  much  pains  in  at* 
tempts  to  elucidate  it,  fttll  remains  involved  in  clouds 
of  uncertainly.  That  they  had  forac  knowledge  of 
phyfiology.  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  aftronomy,  are 
falls  which  cannot  be  quellioncd  ; but  there  ia  rc&fon 
to  believe  that  tven  thefe  fcirnce*  were  in  Egypt 
pulhed  no  farther  than  to  the  ufcsof  life.  That  they 
believed  in  the  evidence  of  incorporeal  fubftances  »« 
certain ; bccaufc  Herodotus  allures  us  that  they  were 
the  fit  (l  a fieri  era  of  the  immortality,  pre-exiflencr,  and 
traufir.igration  of  hun.an  fouls,  which  they  could  not 
have  been  without  holding  thofe  fouls  to  be  at  lead 
incorporeal,  if  not  immaterial. 

The  author  of  Egyptim  learning  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  Thoth,  Theut,  or  Taaut,  cal- 
led  by  the  Greeks  Her  met,  and  by  the  Romans  Mtr • 
cury  ; but  of  this  perfonage  very  little  ia  known.  Dio- 
dorus Siculus  fays  that  he  waa  chief  minifler  to  Ofx- 
ria,  and  that  he  improved  language,  invented  letters, 
inftituted  religious  rites,  and  taught  ailronomy,  mufic, 
and  other  arts.  The  fame  thing  is  affirmed  by  San- 
cboniail'o,  whofc  antiquity  has  been  already  mention- 
ed ; by  Manciho  an  Egyptian  pried,  who  flourifhed 
during  the  icign  of  Ptolemy  PhilaHelphua  j and  by 
Plato,  wbofc  authority,  as  he  refided  long  in  Egypt, 
and  was  himfclf  an  eminent  pliilofopher,  is  perhaps 
more  to  he  depended  upon  than  that  of  the  other  two. 
In  the  Philcbus  we  are  told  that  Thoth  was  the  in- 
ventor of  letters ; and  leil  wc  fhould  fuppofe  that  by 
thofe  letters  nothing  more  is  meant  than  pi  dure  wri- 
ting or  fymbolical  hieroglyphics,  it  is  added,  that  he 
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diftinguifhed  between  votueh  and  ronjonants , determin*  Hlft.iry  of 
ing  the  number  of  each.  The  fame  philofopher,  in 
his  Phxdrus,  attribute#  to  Thoth  the  invention  of 
arithmetic , geometry,  aftronomy , and  hieroglyphic  learn- 
ing ; and  fubjoins  a deputation  fnid  to  have  been  held 
between  him  and  Thamut  then  king  of  Egypt,  con- 
cerning tbe  advantage  and  difadvantage  of  his  newly 
invented  letters.  Thoth  boafted  that  the  invention, 
by  aiding  memory,  would  greatly  contribute  to  the 
progref* of  Lienee ; whilft  the  monarch  contended,  that 
h would  enervate  mens  natural  faculties  by  making 
them  trull  to  written  chardcrs  without  exerting  tbe 
powers  of  their  own  minds. 

All  this,  if  real,  muft  have  happened  before  the 
era  of  Mofes  ; and  fince  it  is  almofl  certain  that  alpha- 
betical charadert  were  in  ufe  piior  to  the  exod  of  tbe 
Ifraclitea  from  Egypt  (See  Philology,  n°  24,  25.) 
we  may  as  wcM  allow  the  invention  to  Thoth,  a*  give 
it  to  an  earlier  author  of  unkuOwn  name.  That  arith- 
metic, geometry,  and  aftronomy,  were  cultivated  in 
Egypt  from  tbe  moll  remote  antiquity,  i*  affirmed  by 
all  the  ancients,  and  made  in  the  bigheft  degtec  pro- 
bable by  the  fituation  of  the  country.  The  tiift  ele- 
ments of  aftronomy  have  certainly  been  di  (covered  by 
various  nations,  whofe  habits  of  life  led  them  to  the 
frequent  obfervation  of  the  heavens;  and  it  is  obferved 
by  Cicero,  that  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  dwel- 
ling in  open  plains  where  nothing  intercepted  the 
view  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  naturally  devoted  them* 
fclvrs  to  the  ftudy  of  that  fcience.  The  annual  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile,  which  broke  up  the  boundaries 
of  their  lands,  would  lay  the  Egyptians  under  the  ne- 
cefliiy  of  adopting  fome  method  of  fettling  thofe  boun- 
daries anew  ; and  oeceffity  we  know  to  be  the  parent 
of  invention.  Hence  their  early  acquaintance  with  prac- 
tical geometry  cannot  well  be  doubted.  Their  cuftomof 
embalming  their  dead,  and  the  perfedion  to  which  they 
carried  that  art  (c),  Ibows  infallibly  their  knowledge 
cf  the  properties  of  natural  fubftances,  and  gives  fome 
reafon  to  believe  that  they  were  not  altogether  (han- 
gers to  anatomy  : but  if  we  allow  them  to  have  bees 
at  this  early  period  anatomies  acquainted  with  the 
powers  of  drugs,  wc  can  hardly  refufc  them  fome 
(kill  in  the  art  of  phyfic,  which  they  themfelvea  traced 
up  to  their  gods  and  demigods,  to  Seraph,  (fit,  and  her 
fon  Horns  or  Apollo 

The  art  of  alchymy  has  been  faid  to  have  been 
known  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  ; and  from  the  au- 
thor of  the  Egyptian  philofophy  it  baa  been  called  the 
Hermetic  art.  . But  though  this  is  unqueftionably  a 
ficlion,  there  is  evidence  that  they  were  poflefled  of 
one  art  which  ia  even  yet  a defideratum  in  the  prac- 
tice of  chemiftry.  “ Mofes  (wc  are  told#)  took*  E* */. 
the  golden  calf,  which  his  brother  had  made  for  iJo-***** 
latroua  purpofea,  and  burnt  it  in  the  Jire,  and  ground  it 
to  pervder,  and  ftrowed  it  on  the  water,  and  made  the 
children  of  Ifiael  drink  of  it.”  Had  this  fall  been 
related  by  Herodotus  or  Diodorus  Siculus,  it  would 
4 D have 


(c)  It  is  true  that  the  difiedion  of  fome  mummies  has  lefiened  tbe  high  opinion  long  entertained  of  the 
(kill  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  the  art  of  embalming  ; yet  it  muft  be  granted  that  their  knowledge  of 
antifeptic  drugs  was  great,  fince  k is  now  certainly  known  even  from  thefe  difledions,  that  by  means  of 
fuch  drugs  they  contrived  to  preferve  rags  of  cloth  from  corruption  for  upwards  of  3000  years. 
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Hiflory  of  have  been  deemed  fufficient  evidence  thr.t  the  Eg)  p- 
J*hJofc-j  hy  f;arw  ^,-e  even  at  that  eariy  period  oo  ftranpciv  to 
1 ’ * the  art  of  chemiftry  : and  Curdy  the  evidence  Lhould 

not  be  ihe  worfe  for  coming  fiom  the  pen  of  the  He- 
brew lawgiver,  who  wu  himfclf  educated  in  the  coart 

YC  of  Egypt-  ... 

Wet  aimed  But  though  It  in  thus  evident  that  the  ru ’.iment* 
•o  h^h  per-  of  aim  oft  every  ufcful  fciencc  were  known  in  Egypt 
Jc&en.  from  the  remoteft  antiquity,  it  doe*  not  appear  that 
any  of  them  vn  carried  to  a great  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, unlefs  perhaps  cbemillry  alone  mutt  be  excepted. 
One  wouH  think  that  no  feience  could  have  been 
inorc  indifpenfably  rcquilitc  to  them  than  geometry. 
And  yet  thouiyh  Pythagoras  ii  faid  to  have  fpent  it 
cars  in  Egypt  Undying  that  fcicnce  and  aftronomy, 
e htmfelf  difcotcred  (ti)  the  famous  47th  Prop,  of 
Euclid’s  firfl  book  after  his  return  to  Samos.  Thi.°, 
though  a very  ufr  ul,  is  yet  a Ample  throrcra  j aad  fiooc 
it  was  net  reached  by  the  Egyptian  geometry,  wc  can- 
not fuppofe  that  thofe  people  had  then  advanced  far  in 
fuch  lpccnlitions.  The  fame  conclulion  muft  be 
drawn  with  rcfpe&  to  agronomy  ; for  Thales  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  firft  that  calculated  an  eclipfe  of  the 
tg  font  and  we  nowhere  read  that  the  Egyptian}  pretend- 
Thsir  ed  to  difpute  that  honour  with  him.  To  this  it  may 
hn°wl«rre  be  replied,  that  Pythagoras  was  in  Egypt  undoubt- 
truc  eonftitution  of  the  folar  fylletn, 
and  what  is  more  extraordinsry,  the  dort  rine  of  comets 
in  psrticnlsr,  and  of  their  revolutions,  like  the  other 
planet!;  round  the  fun(i).  Wc  grant  that  he  wt« 
taught  all  this;  but  it  was  not  fcientilically,  but  dog- 
matically , as  fads  which  the  prlcfts  had  received  by 
tradition  from  their  early  anceftors,  and  of  which  they 
had  never  questioned  the  truth  nor  enquired  into  the 
rcaibns.  Of  this  we  need  no  better  proof  than  that 
the  Pythagorean  fyltcm  of  the  fun  was  totally  ne- 


SOPHY. 

glc£ted  by  the  Greeks  as  foon  as  they  b egsn  <0  frame  KVftwr^f  1 

hypothecs  and  to  (peculate  in  philofophy  ( x).  FhitoCi}*»/- 

But  it  may  feem  ftran<e.  and  certainly  is  fa,  that  * "*  ' 

the  Egyptian  prieft*,  in  the  days  of  Pythagoras, 
lhould  have  preferred  fu  great  s discovery  of  their  an- 
ccltors,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  totally  forgotten 
the  principles  and  reafoning  which  led  to  a cooclufian 
apparently  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  fenfe.  This 
is  a difficulty  which  wc  preten  5 not  to  remove,  though 
the  fa&  which  involves  it  feems  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  controvtrfy.  Perhaps  the  following  ohfer- 
rations  may  throw  upon  it  a fce'.le  light.  Aoconl* 
ing  to  Manctho,  the  written  monuments  of  the  firft 
Thoth  were  loft  or  neglc&ed  in  certain  civil  revolu- 
tions  or  natural  calamities  which  befel  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt.  After  msny  ages  great  part  of  them  were 
recovered  by  an  ingenious  interpretation  of  the  fym* 
bob  which  he  had  mfenbed  upon  ancient  columns ; 
and  the  man  who  made  this  interpretation  was  tailed 
the  fecond  Thotb  or  Htrmtt  Trfmegijhu . But  thrice 
illujbioui  as  this  perfonage  was,  it  is  at  lcaft  pofhble 
that  he  may  have  been  much  inferior  to  the  former 
Hermes,  and  have  read  his  writings  and  tranferibed 
his  conelufions  without  being  able  to  comprchcn  1 the 
principles  ot  re  ifoning  which  led  to  thofe  conclufiuu*. 

Any  man  who  unlrriLnd*  Latin  might  tranllate  into 
his  own  tongue  the  conclufisns  of  Newton  ; but  much 
more  would  be  icquitite  to  make  him  comprehend 
the  demooftrations  of  his  fublimc  geometry.  By  whst 
mode  of  reafoning  the  firft  Hermes  (a)  was  led  to  the 
true  idea  of  the  folar  fyftcra,  or  whether  it  was  by 
reafoning  at  all,  cannot  now  he  known  ; but  il  feems 
very  evident,  that  when  the  intercourfe  between  the 
Egyptians  and  Greeks  firft  commenced,  the  wif!om 
of  the  former  people  confided  chiefly  in  the  fcicnce 
of  kgiflation  and  civil  policy,  and  that  the  philoso- 
pher, 


(h)  This  difeovery  he  claimed  1 and  his  claim  was  almitted  by  the  Greek  writers  without  having  been  db 
rtftly  controverted  fince.  An  excellent  math  matician,  however,  has  lately  ihown  that  the  equality  between 
the  fquare  of  the  bypothenufe  of  s right  angkd  triangle,  and  the  fum  of  the  fqusres  on  the  other  two  tides, 
was  known  to  the  aftronomers  of  India  at  a period  long  prior  to  that  of  Pythagoras.  Notwitbllanding  this, 
it  is  certainly  poifible  that  the  fage  of  Samos  may  have  made  the  dtfenvery  him  (elf,  thou’h  we  thiuk  the 
contrary  much  more  probable  ; for  we  agree  with  the  able  writer  already  mentioned,  that  Pythagoras,  who 
is  generally  believed  to  have  convcrfed  with  Indian  bracbmans  as  well  as  Egyptian  priefts,  may  hive  derived 
from  them  “ fome  of  the  folid  as  well  as  the  vifionary  fpeculations  with  which  he  delighted  to  ioftruci  or 
anaufe  hit  difcipict.”  Sec  Traofattiomi  of  /be  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  vof  ii.  Memoir  xiii.  Phytic  Clifs. 

(1)  This  u recorded  by  Ariftotlc  and  Plutarch  ; and  thus  exprefled  by  Ammianus  Marcelfinuj •*  Stel- 

la* quafdam,  ceteris f mile  t,  quarum  onto  orUtufque , qoibus  tint  temporibus  prxfiilutt  hum.mis  mentibua  ignorari. 
Lib.  xxv.  cap.  yo. 

(a)  Fixas  in  fupremis  raundi  partibus  immotas  pertiftere,  et  phnetai  his  inferiores  circa  folem  revolvi,  ter- 
ra ru  paritcr  moveri  curfu  annuo,  dmrno  veto  circa  axero  propriam,  et  folem  ceu  focum  uni«erii  in  omnium 
centra  quicfccre,  antiquiflima  fuit  philofophantium  fcntcmii.  Ab  -/Egyptiis  antem  aftromm  antiquiffimra  ob- 
fervationibus  propagntam  efie  hinc  fentemiaro  veritimile  eft.  Et  etiam  ab  illis  et  a getitibus  conterroinrs  ad 
Gi»cos,  gentem  magis  philological))  quam  philofophicam,  philofophia  o n nil  antiqnior  j'ixta  et  fenior  manafTe 
videtur.  Sobinde  docucrunt  Anaxagoras,  Democritus,  et  alii  nonnulli,  terrain  in  centra  mundi  imniotjm 
(fare,  et  aftra  omnia  in  occafam,  aliqua  eckriua,  alia  tardiu*  moveri,  idqoe  in  fpatiis  liberrimts.  Namque 
orbsa  folidi  poftca  ab  Eudoxo,  Calippo,  Ariftotele,  introdu&i  funt ; declinante  indies  philofophia  primicus 
introdu&a,  et  novis  Grsecorura  com  mentis  paulatim  pnrvalentibus.  Quibu*  vinn du  ahtiqui  pianetas  in  fpa- 
tiis libcris  retioeri,  deque  curfu  rcftibneo  perpetuo  rctradas  in  orhern  regulanter  agi  docuere,  non  contLat. 
A not  on  de  Month  Syflematr. 

(l)  Some  authors,  deeply  (killed  in  the  Hebrew  language,  have  thought  that  the  true  fyflem  of  the  fun  and  pla- 
nt ta  may  be  perceived  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tcftament,  and  that  it  is  only  fxom  the  ignorance  or  carleflnef* 
of  the  traidUtott  that  it  does  not  appear  in  the  Engliflx  bible  aad  other  verfone.  The  writer  of  this  article  coo- 

fefics . 
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ffltory  sfjforr,  Ac  divine,  the  legifUtor,  and  the  poet,  were  ail 
**•*%*  united  ia  the  fame  pttfon.  Their  eol'mogony  (for  all 
v~  the  ancient*  who  pretended  to  fcience  framed  cofmo- 
ponies)  differed  little  from  that  of  the  Phoenician* 
already  mentioned.  They  held  that  the  world  wta 
^produced  from  chaos  by  the  energy  of  an  intelligent  prin- 
ciple; and  they  likewife  conceived  that  there  is  in  nature 
a continual  tendency  towards  difiblution.  In  Plato’s 
Timteus.an  Egyptian  pried  is  introduced  deferibing  the 
deftruttion  of  the  world,  and  afferring  thst  it  will  be 
effefted  by  mean*  of  water  and  fire.  They  conceived  that 
the  unrverfc  undergoes  a periodical  conflagration  ; af- 
ter which  all  things  are  reftored  to  their  original  form, 
to  paf»  again  through  a fimilar  facet  (Hon  of  changes. 

*7  •*  Of  preceptive  doftrtne  the  Egyptians  had  two 

fafccote.  kinds,  the  one  facred,  the  other  vulgar.  The  former, 
which  refpe^ied  the  ceremooies  of  religion  and  the 
duties  of  the  priellf,  was  doubt lefa  written  in  the  fa- 
tbkfyij.  ered  hooks  of  Hermes,  but  was  too  carefully  concealed 
to  pafs  down  to  pofteTity.  The  latter  confiftcd  of 
maxim*  and  rules  of  virtue,  prudence,  or  policy.  Dio- 
doru*  Siculus  relates  many  particulars  concerning  the 
laws,  roftoms  end  manners  of  the  Egyptians;  whence 
n appears  that  fapcrftkion  mingled  with  and  cor- 
rupted their  notions  of  monls.  It  is  in  vain  to  look 
for  accurate  principles  of  ethics  among  an  ignorant 
and  fupcrftiticus  people.  And  that  the  ancient  E- 
gyptiars  merited  this  character  is  fufficiently  evident 
from  this  (ingle  circum fiance,  that  they  fuffered  them- 
feWes  to  be  deceived  by  impollor*,  particularly  by  the 
profeffors  of  the  fanciful  art  of  attrology  ; concern- 
ing whom  Sextus  Empiricus  juitiy  remarks,  that  they 
have  done  much  mifehief  in  the  world,  by  eoflaving 
men  to  fupfTffition,  which  will  not  fuffer  them  to  fol- 
low the  diAjrtes  of  right  reafoo."  See  Eova*r»  Mr- 
il  rmirs,  Mythology,  ire. 

Crman  From  Egypt  and  Pfcccnicia  philofophy  paffed  into 
Greece  j where  it  was  long  taught  without  fyftcm,  as 
in  the  countries  from  which  it  was  derived.  Phoro- 
ncus,  Cecrop*,  Cadmus,  and  Orpheus,  were  among 
the  earlieft  inftro&ori  of  the  Greeks ; snd  they  incul- 
cated Egypt  isn  and  Phoenician  doff  Hues  in  detached 
maxims,  and  enforced  them,  not  by  ftreogthof  argu- 
ment, but  by  the  authority  of  tradition.  Their  cof- 
mogontea  were  wholly  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  dif. 
guifed  under  Grecian  names  ; and  they  taught  a fa- 
euxe  flate  of  rewards  and  puni foments.  The  planets 
and  the  moon  Orpheus  conceived  to  lie  habitable 
worlds,  and  the  ftars  to  be  fiery  bodies  like  the  fun  : 
but  he  taught  that  they  are  all  animated  by  divinities ; 
an  opinion  which  prevailed  both  in  Egypt  and  the 
caff  : and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  gave  any  other 
proof  of  his  doffrines  than  a confident  affertion  that 
they  mere  derived  from  hate  god.  Set  OaMsvs. 
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Hitherto  wc  have  feen  philofophy  in  it*  ftate  of  in-  Hiftory  of 
fancy  and  childhood,  confiding  only  of  a collection  of  PhHofophf* 
fententious  maxims  and  traditionary  opinions  ; but  ’ 
among  the  Greeks,  an  ingenious  and  penetrating  peo- 
ple, it  loon  aflumed  the  form  of  profound  (peculation 
and  fyfietnatic  reafoning.  Two  eminent  philofopher) 
arofe  nearly  at  the  fame  period,  who  may  be  coofiicr- 
ed  as  the  parents  not  only  of  Grecian  fcience,  but  of 
almoft  all  the  fcience  which  was  cultivated  in  Europe 
prior  to  the  era  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon:  Thefe  were 
Thales  and  Pythagoras  ; of  whom  the  former  founded 
the  Ionic  fchool  and  the  latter  the  Italic:  from  which 
two  fprung  the  various  fefls  into  which  the  Greek 
phriofophera  were  afterwards  divided.  A bare  enu- 
meration of  thefe  feds  ia  all  that  our  limits  wiU  admit 
of ; and  we  fosU  give  it  in  the  perfpicuous  language 
and  juft  arrangement  of  Dr  Enfield,  referring  our  rea- 
ders for  a fuller  account  than  we  can  give  of  their  re- 
fjpettive  merits  to  hi*  abridged  transition  of  Brucker** 
hiftory. 

Of  the  Ionic  School  were,  I.  The  Ionic  fe&  pro-_,  T9  . 
per,  wbofe  founder  Thales  ha  • as  his  fucceffors  An-  fcjJJok®* 
aximenes,  Anaxagoras,  Diogenes  Apoliooiates,  and 
Archelau*.  2.  The  Socratic  fchool,  founded  by  So- 
crates, the  principal  of  whofe  difciples  were  Xeno- 
phon, ^febinea,  Simon,  Cebes,  Ariftippus,  Phiedo, 

Euclid,  Plato,  Antifthenes,  Critias,  and  Alcibiadea, 

3.  The  Cyrenaic  fed,  of  which  Ariftippus  was  the 
author  : his  followers  were,  bis  daughter  Arete,  He- 
gefias,  Anicerris,  Theodorua,  and  Bion.  4.  The  Me- 
garic  or  Eriftic  fed,  formed  by  Euclid  of  Megara;  to 
whom  faccvedcd  Eubulidea.  Diodorus,  and  Stilpo,  fa- 
mous for  their  logical  fubtlety.  «.  The  Eliac  or  Ere- 
triac  fchool,  raifed  by  Phatdo  of  Elis,  who,  thoagh  he 
doWy  adhered  to  the  do&rinc  of  Socrates,  gave  name 
to  his  fchool.  His  fueceffoT*  were  Pliftanos  and  Me- 
nedemua  j the  latter  of  whom,  being  a native  of  Ere- 
tria,  transferred  the  fchool  and  name  to  his  own  coun- 
try. 6.  The  Academic  fcA,  of  which  Plato  was  the 
founder.  After  his  death,  many  of  hit  difciples  de- 
viating from  hit  doArine,  the  fchoo!  was  divided  into 
the  old,  new,  and  middle  academies.  7.  The  Prripx* 
tetic  fed,  fourtded  by  Ariftotlc,  whofe  fucceffors  in 
the  Lyceum  were  Theophraftus,  Strato,  Lycon,  A- 
rifto,  Critolaus,  and  Diodorus.  Among  the  Peripa- 
tetics, beftdes  thofe  who  occupied  the  chair,  were  alfo 
Dtcaearchut,  Eudemus,  and  Demetrius  Phalereus.  8. 

The  Cynic  fed,  of  which  the  author  was  Antifthenes, 
whom  Diogenes,  Oneficritui,  Crates,  Metrocles,  Me- 
nipos.  and  Meuedcmus,  luce  ceded.  In  the  lilt  of  Cy- 
nic philofophers  muft  alio  be  reckoned  Hipparchit,  the 
wife  of  Crates.  9.  The  Stoic  fed,  of  which  Zeno  was 
the  founder.  Hit  fucceffors  in  the  porch  were  Per* 
fxus,  Arilto  of  Chios,  Herillus,  Spharrus,  Cleaothes, 

4 D 2 Chry- 


feffei  that  bis  knowledge  of  the  Hehrew  is  very  limited,  which  is  probably  the  reafon  that  to  him  the  argu- 
ments of  thefe  men  appear  weak  snd  their  crittcifcns  fanciful.  No  man,  however,  has  a higher  veneration 
tba a he  for  the  facred  volume,  which  he  believe*  to  have  been  given  for  nobler  purpofes  than  to  teac£  its 
readers) be  fcience  of  tftronamy  ; but  could  the  principles  of  that  fcience  be  found  in  it,  he  foouid  be  ftrong- 
fy  inclined  to  thiak  that  the  fiift  Thoth  wan  Jofeph,  and  that  the  monarch  to  whom  he  waa  minifter  was  the 
far-famed  Ofiris.  Were  there  any  (olid  foundation  for  this  fuppofitfon.  it  would  be  eafy  to  conceive  how 
Tboth  acquired  his  fcience,  and  bow  the  Egyptian  priefts  might  retain  juft  notions  of  the  folar  fyftem  in  gt-  1 
•erri,  long  after  they  bad  forgouea  (be  evidence  upsn  which  be  communicated  thofc  notions  to  their  auocfUrs. 
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.Hiftory  nt  Chryfippus,  Zcnp  of  Tatfus,  Diogenes  the  Babylonian, 
^mipa|er>  Panatiua,  and  Pofidonius. 

10  Of  the  Italic  School  were,  i.  The  Italic  fed 
The  lube  proper  : it  was  founded  by  Pythagoras,  a difci'plc  of 
ft.boel.  Pherecydes.  The  followers  of  Pythagoras  were  Ari- 
ftseu-S  Mnefarchus,  Alcmzon,  Ecphantus,  Hippo,  Em- 
pedocles, Epicharmus,  Ocellus,  Timzus,  Archyus, 
Hippafus,  I’hiloUus,  and  Eudosus.  a.  The  Elcatic 
feft,  of  which  Xenophanes  was  the  author:  his  fuc- 
ceiTors,  Immunities,  Mel  ill  us  Zeno,  belonged  to  the 
metaphyfical  clafs  of  this  fed ; Leucippus,  Democri- 
tus, Protagoras.  Diagoras,  and  Aiwxarchus,  to  tlie 
phyfical.  3 The  Hcracliiesn  fedt,  which  was  found- 
ed by  Heraclitus,  and  foon  afterwards  expired  : Zeno 
and  Hippo  rates  philoCophifed  after  the  m inner  of  He- 
raclitus, anj  other  phiLiuphers  borrowed  freely  from 
his  fydem-  4.  The  Epicurean  fed,  a branch  of  the 
Eleatic,  had  Epicurus  for  its  author ; among  whofe 
followers  were  Metro  lorui,  Polyznus,  Hcrmacbus,  Po- 
lyftratus,  Bal'tluks,  and  Protarchus.  5.  The  Pyrrho- 
nic  or  S.eptjc  fed,  the  parent  of  which  was  Pyrrho  : 
his  doctrine  was  taught  by  Timon  the  Phliali  m ; and 
after  fome  interval  was  continued  by  Ptolemy  a Cyre- 
nenn,  and  at  Alexandria  by  JEnefiJcrau*. 

Of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  theCe  feds,  the  reader  will 
in  this  wo'rk  find  a fhort  account  either  in  the  lives  of 
their  ref peCtive  founder  , or  under  the  n imes  of  the  feds 
tbewfclvcs.  Wc  (hall  only  obferve  at  prefent,  that  tho* 
many  of  them  were  undoubtedly  abfunl,  and  many 
wicked,  it  would  yet  perhaps  be  going  too  far  to  fay 
with  fome,  that  the  philofophy  of  Greece  became  im- 
pious under  Diagoras,  vicious  under  Epicurus,  hypo- 
critical i'sdca  Zeno,  impudent  under  Diogenes,  co- 
vetous under Dcmochares,vo!uptuousun  lerMctrodorus, 
fantallic  1 under  Crates,  feurriious  under  Menippua,  li- 
centious under  Pyrrho,  and  quirrclfome  under  Clean - 
the*.  Of  the  truth  of  this  heavy  charge  every  reader 
mud  judge  for  himfrif.  Wc  are  ftrongly  inclined  to 
think,  that  there  were  virtue*  and  vices  peculiar  to  each 
fed  ; “ and  that  the  feds  thcmfelves  had  an  affinity 
morc  or  kk  dired  with  the  different  temperaments  of 
‘tiwi  whence  the  choice  of  feddntors  often  depended 

on  phyfical  influence,  or  a peculiar  difpofition  of  their 
organs.  Nothing  appears  more  natural  than  that  thofe 
men  who  were  born  with  great  force  of  mind  and 
ftrong  nerves  fhonld  difeovera  predilection  for  Aoicifm; 
while  mortal*,  endowed  by  nature  with  more  delicacy 
of  fibres  and  keener  fenfibility,  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
myrtles  of  Epicurus.  People  whofe  temperaments 
partook  of  no  extremes,  were  always  inclined  either 
for  the  Lyceum  or  the  academy.  Such  as  poffcfTed  fo- 
Udity  of  underflanding  ranged  thcmfelves  with  Ari- 
ftotlc;  and  thofe  who  had  only  genius,  or  even  preten- 
fions  to  that  endowment,  went  to  augment  the  crowd 
at  -of  Plat  on  ills.” 

Grecian  All  the  fyiletnatical  philosophers,  however,  purfued 
ntSofn.hi-  l^**r  *D<!a‘r*Ci  *nto  Mture  by  nearly  the  fame  method. 
Jjng.  * Of  their  philofophy  as  well  as  of  ours,  the  nniverfe, 
with  all  that  it  contains,  was  the  vaft  objeft  : but  the 
individual  things  which  compofe  the  univerfe  are  in- 
finite in  number  and  ever  changing  ; and  therefore, 
• BoHh  in  •ccon*‘afl  to  an  cft*bli(hed  maxim  oi f theirs,  incapable 
Prt-fir  ,t  of  being  the  fubjc&s  of  bumati  fcicnce*.  To  reduce 
Ply  this  infinitude,  and  to  fix  thofe  fleeting  beings,  they 
Jk,  Lb.  i.  eflablifhcd  certain  definite  amogcocau  or  claffvs,  to 
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(bme  of  which  every  thing  paft,  prefent,  or  to  come,  Hilary*# 
might  be  leferred;  and  having  afeertained,  as  they  Philfl^W 
thought,  ail  that  could  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  thefc  * 
chiles,  they  proved,  bv  a very  ihort  prove  fs  of  fyUo* 
giftic  rtafouing,  that  what  is  true  of  the  clafii  mull  be 
true  ot  every  individual  comprehended  under  it.  The 
tnofl  celebrated  of  tbefe  arrangements  i<*  that  which  t* 
known  by  the  name  of  categories ; which  Mr  Harris 
thinks  at  lead  as  old  as  the  era  of  Pyth  rgoras,  and  to 
the  forming  of  which  mankind  would,  in  bia  opinion, 
be  neceflariiy  led  by  the  following  con  fide  radons  : n 

Every  lubjed  of  human  thought  is  either  fubftance  or  l*be  rate- 
attribute  ; but  /i tty, nice  and  alb  Hute  *n?>y  each  of  them  tw,c* 
be  mo  lified  uu  ler  the  diftcicnt  characters  of  unsverfal 
or  parhcu'ar.  Hence  there  arifrs  a quadruple  arrange- 
ment of  things  into  Jutjiance  untvgrfal  and  jubjloncc  pat- 
ticuJjr  ; into  attribute  umvcrfaJ  and  attribute  particular  / 
to  fome  on;  ot  which  four  not  only  our  word*  and 
ideas,  but  every  individual  of  that  immenfe  multitude 
of  things  which  compofe  the  uuivsrfc^may  be  reduced. 

1 his  arrangement,  however,  the  ieaipcd  author  thiuks 
too  limited  ; and  be  is  of  opinion,  that,  by  attending 
to  the  fuhllaices  with  which  they  were  furrounJcd, 
the  Grecian  fchools  mull  fooa  hive  dill.nguilhed  be- 
tween the  attributes  ejfeatial  to  all  fuhfianccs  and  thofe 
which  aie  only  circumjlanitai / between  the  attrioote* 
proper  to  natural  fubitanccs  or  bodies  and  thofe  which 
ate  peculiar  to  intelligible  fubfUnces  or  minds.  He 
likkwifc  thinks,  that  tlv  time  and  place  ot  the  exiflence 
of  fubilancca  not  preient,  mull  foon  have  attracted 
their  attention;  and  th.it  in  considering  the  place  of 
this  or  that  fubllame,  they  could  hardly  avoid  think* 
ing  of  its  petition  or  Jituation.  He  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  iuperinduttion  of  one  fubilancc  upon  another  would 
inevitably  fuggeil  the  idea  of  clojthing  or  habit,  and 
that  the  variety  of  co-cxylir.g  fub/lanca  and  attribute t 
would  difeover  to  them  another  attribute,  viz.  that  of 
relation.  Inflc.id  therefore  of  couiiu.ng  thcmfelves  to  " 
the  Ample  divifion  of  /usance  and  attribute , they  di- 
vided attribute  itfdf  into  nine  dillinct  font,  fome  tfitto-  - 
Hal  and  others  circum/lantiaJ ; and  thus  by  fetting  lub- 
(lance  at  their  bead,  made  ten  comprchcnjtv.  and  univer - 
fal gener a,  called,  with  reference  to  thcii  Greek  name, 
category,  and  with  reference  to  their  Latin  Dam:,  pro- 
dicamenti.  Thcfc  categoric*  are,  substance,  quali- 
ty, QUANTITY,  RELATION,  ACTION,  »A»Sf OH,  W HEM, 

where,  position,  and  habit  ; which,  according  to 
the  fyttcmatic  philofophy  of  the  Greeks,  comprehend 
every  human  fcicnce  and  every  fuojecl  of  human 
thought.  Hifiory , natural  and  civil,  (prangs,  fays  Mr 
Hart  is,  out  of  subrange  ; mathema/Hs  out  of  Q.UAM* 

TITYJ  Optics  out  of  QUALITY  and  QU  ANT  IT  Y ; me,  Iscinf 
out  of  the  fame  i ajlronomy  out  of  quantit/  and  mo- 
tion j mufu  and  mechanics  out  of  the  Jaw*  , painting 
out  of  QUALITY  And  SITE  } ethict  out  of  RELATION  | 
chronology  out  of  who  | geography  out  of  where  * 
eleQricity , magnetifn , and  attraction,  out  of  action  ami 
passion  ; and fj  in  other  inliances. 

To  thefe  categories,  confiiered  as  a mere  arrange- 
ment of  (cience,  we  are  not  inclined  to  make  many  ob- 
jection*. The  arrangement  is  certainly  not  complete  t 
but  this  is  a matter  of  comparatively  fmall  importance  \ 
for  a complete  arrangement  of  fcicnce  cannot,  we  be- 
lieve, be  formed.  The  greatelt  objection  to  the  cate- 
gories arife*  from  the  ulc  that  was  nude  of  them  by 
3 almolt 
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fMwy r f slmoft  every  philofopher  of  the  Grecian  fchoolr  ; for 
pWfctyhy  thofe  fages  having  1 educed  tbc  object  of  all  human 
* fcience  to  ten  general  heads  or  general  terms,  inftead  of 
fetting  thcmfclvcs  to  inquire  by  a painful  induction  in- 
to the  nature  and  properties  of  the  real  obje&s  before 
them,  employed  their  time  in  conceiving  what  could 
he  predicated  of  fubfianct  in  general,  of  this  or  that 
quality,  quantity,  relation.  See.  in  the  abdratt:  and  they 
foon  found,  tint  of  fuch  general  conceptions  as  the  m- 
fegoriei  there  are  but  five  predkaUet  or  dalles  of  pretk- 
eatei  in  nature.  The  furl  clafs  is  that  in  which  the 
predicate  is  the  genus  of  thefuhjeS  ; the  fccond,  that  in 
whuh  it  is  the  ! petit s ol  the  fubettt  the  third,  is  when 
the  predicate  is  the  fpripc  difference  ol  the  Juhjfti ; the 
fourth,  when  It  is  « property  of  the  futyect  ; and  the 
fifth,  when  it  is  fome thing  aceidentid  lo  the  fuhjtt!  (fee 
1-OGic,  Part  1 1.  rhap.  ii.  and  iti.)  Having  proceeded 
thus  far  in  their  fyfic-m,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
individuals  but  to  arrange  them  under  their  proper 
categories,  which  was  commonly  done  in  a very  arbi- 
trary manner ; and  then,  with  the  formality  of  a fyl- 
lo„»ifm,  to  predicate  of  each  the  predicable  of  the  ge- 
nus or  fpecies  to  which  it  bthn^ed.  But  by  thin  me- 
thod of  proceeding,  it  13  obvious  that  no  progrefs 
* whatever  could  b_-  made  in  phyfical,  metaphyfical,  or 
u ethical  fcience  } for  if  the  individual  truly  belongs  to 
Art  no  it.  the  category  under  which  it  is  arranged,  we  add  no 
firwifru  thing  to  our  flock  of  knowledge  by  affirming  or  de- 
off.ieocf.  nying  of  it  what  we  had  before  affirmed  or  denied  of 
the  whole  genus : and  if  it  belong  not  to  the  category 
under  which  we  arrange.  it,  our  fyUogiling  will  only 
give  the  appetirance  of  proof  to  what  mutt,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  be  an  abfolute  fulfehood.  It  is  only 
by  experiments  made  on  various  lubflsnces  apparently 
of  the  fame  kind  that  they  can  be  certainly  known  to 
belong  to  the  fame  category  ; and  when  this  is  done, 
all  (yllogiftic  rclfnning  from  the  genus  to  the  fpecies, 
and  from  the  fpcoes  to  the  individual,  is  but  folcmn 
trilling,  as  every  proprfition  in  this  retrograde  courfc 
tj  takes  for  granted  the  thing  to  be  proved. 

Tbshi-  Yet  this  mode  of  philofophfa  ng  fpread  from  Greece 
£J2J  “alrnoll  over  the  whole  world.  It  was  carried  by  Alex- 
ander  into  Afia,  by  his  fuccefTors  into  Egypt;  an!  it 
ti<  whole  found  its  way  to  Rome  after  Greece  became  a province 
0f  the  empire.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Jews,  by  the 
fathers  of  the  Chriflian  church,  by  the  Mohammedan 
Arabs  during  the  caliphate,  and  continued  to  be  cul- 
tivated by  the  Schoolmen  through  all  Europe,  till  its 
futility  was  expofed  by  Lord  Bacon  ( m ).  The  pro- 
feffors  of  thia  philofophy  often  dtfplaycd  great  acute- 
mfs ; but  their  fyftems  were  built  on  mere  hypothefes, 
and  fopporud  by  fyllorittic  wrangling.  Now  and 
then  indeed  a taper  ior  genius,  fuch  as  Albazeu  and 
our  countryman  Roger  Bacon,  broke  through  the 
tramels  of  the  fchools,  and,  regardtefs  of  the  authority 
of  the  Stapyrite  aud  his  categories , made  real  difeoveries 
in  phyfical  fcience  by  experiments  judicioufly  conduct- 
ed on  individual  lubltances  (fee  Bacon  (%rr)  ; and 
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Ovtics,  n°6.)  | but  the  fcience  in  repute  ftill  conti-  Hiftnrrof 
nued  to  be  that  of  Generals.  l»h»Lfophr 

It  wss  indeed  a combination  of  abfurd  metaphyfics 
with  more  abfurd  theology ; and  that  which  is  proper- 
ly called  phyjtet,  had  in  Europe  no  place  in  a liberal 
education  from  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  to  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth.  Towards  the  beginning  of 
this  period  of  darknefs,  the  whole  circle  of  mltru&ioo, 
or  the  liberal  arts  as  they  were  called,  confided  of  two 
bran. -he*,  the  trivtum  and  the  qttadrtvium  ; of  which 
tile  former  comprehended  grammar,  rhetoric , and  diala* 
tut  i the  latter  mufic,  arithmetic , geometry,  and  afironomy , 
to  which  was  added  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  the  ftudy  of  a number  of  meiaphjjual full  l e ties 
equally  ufrlcfs  and  unintelligible- 

Hitherto  the  works  of  the  ancient  Greek  philofa. 
phers  had  been  read  only  in  imperfect  Latin  tranfli- 
tiuns;  and  before  the  fcUolaltic  fyllcm  was  completely 
ellxhlifbeJ,  I’Lito  and  Ariltotle  had  been  alternately 
looked  up  to  as  the  oracle  in  fcience.  The  rigid 
Lhoolmen,  however,  univerfally  gave  the  preference  to 
the  Stagyritc  ; becaufe  his  analysis  of  body  into  mat- 
ter and  form  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  keep  in  coun- 
tenance the  moft  incredible  doctrine  of  the  Romiffi 
church  (fee  Tkansubstaktiatioh)  : and  upon  the 
revival  of  Greek  learning,  this  preference  Van  conti- 
nued after  the  fchool  philofophy  had  begun  to  fall  in- 
to contempt,  on  account  of  much  ufcful  information 
contained  in  fome  of  his  writing*  on  fubjc&c  of  natu- 
ral hiitory,  and  his  fuppofed  merit  as  a natural  philo- 
sopher. At  lail  the  intrepid  fpirit  of  Luthci  and  hi* 
aflbeiates  fet  the  minds  of  men  free  from  the  tyranny 
of  ancient  names,  as  well  in  human  fcience  as  in  theo- 
logy ; and  many  philofopheri  fprutig  up  in  different 
counti ies  of  Europe,  who  profefl’cd' either  to  be  eelte* 
ties,  or  to  ftudy  nature,  rrgardlefn  of  every  authority 
but  that  of  reafoti.  Ot  thtfc  the  molt  eminent  be- 
yond all  comparifon  was  Francis  Bacon  Lord  Vfru- 
lam.  *6 

Thia  illuilrious  than  having  read  with  attention  the  Eapcfed  aw 
writings  of  the  moil  celebrated  ancients,  and  made 
bimidt  mailer  of  the  Lienees  which  were  then  cult*- c00 
vated,  foon  difeovered  the  ahfurdity  of  pretending  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  nature  by  fyllogiftic 
rcafooing  from  hypothetical  principles;  and  with  a 
boldnefs  becoming  a genius  of  the  firft  order,  under- 
took to  give  a new  chart  of  human  knowledge.  Thia 
he  did  in  his  two  admirable  works,  in  titled,  l.  lie 
dig  nit  ate  et  ett/g  mentis  feientiatum  ,*  and,  a.  Novum  orga * 
numfo lent iarum,  five  jfuduta  tvm  de  interpretation* iVatura. 

In  the  former  of  theft  works,  he  takes  a very  minute 
Curvey  of  the  whole  circle  of  human  fcience,  which  he 
divides  into  three  great  branches,  lijiory,  poetry,  and 
philosophy,  correfponding  to  the  three  faculties  of  the 
miud,  memory,  imagination,  and  rtafon.  Each  of  thefe 
general  heads  is  fubdivided  into  minuter  branches,  and 
reflr&tons  are  made  upon  the  whole,  which,  though 
we  can  neither  copy  nor  abridge  them,  will  amply  re- 
ward 


(it)  Scientiw,  quas  habemus,  fere  a Grccis  fluxeru-it.  Qua  cnim  fc- ip  tores  Romani,  aut  Arabcs,  aut  re- 
cent  tores  addideruot,  non  multa,  aut  magni  moaicnti  fust : ct  qualiacunquc  fiat,  fuodsta  font  taper  bafio 
cor  urn  quae  invcr.ta  font  a Grads.  Bacon, 
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View  of  w*r^  the  pernfal  of  the  MUittve  reader.  The  pnrpofc 
Phdo*"hy  l^C  ^ovum  Ovarium  is  to  point  out  the  ptoper  mc- 
._  7 tbod  of  interpreting  nature  ; which  the  author  {hows 

i7  can  never  be  dope  by  the  logic  which  was  then  in  fa- 
Who  eft*  (hion,  but  only  by  a painful  and  fair  induction.  “ Ho- 
b'lChci  * nM,  natur*  minifter  i lays  he)  et  interpres  tantum  facit 
thrd  of  **  tntelliprit,  quantum  de  natune  online  re,  vel  mente 
inquiry.  obfervaverrt  ; nec  *mplius  feit  sat  poteft.  SyHogif- 
mm  ad  prtneipia  fctentiartim  non  adhibetur,  ad  media 
■xi-umta  fruftra  adhfcetur,  cum  fit  fubtilitati  naturx 
lom»e  iff  par.  Afletifum  itaque  conftringit,  non  res. 
Syllogifmus  ex  propofiLionibu*  conftat,  propofitiones 
ex  vtrbix,  verbs  notionnm  tefferx  font.  Itsqoe  fi  no- 
tiones  i.  fie  (id  quod  bafi  ret  eft)  confute  fmt  et  te- 
» mere  a icbus  a!  ftiaAw,  nihil  in  iis  q«*  fupcrftnremur, 

eft  firmiludrnifi.  Itaque  fpes  eft  una  in  tnJuSione 
vrra.u 

To  hypothefesand  preconceived  opinions,  which  he 
calls  ido/a  ihtftir'u  this  great  m;-n  was  not  lefs  inimical 
than  to  fyllogifrrs ; and  finer  his  days  alrnoft  every 
philofopheT  of  eminence,  except  Defcartc*  and  his  fol- 
lowers (fee  Dfscaktes  and  Cartfsians),  has  p re- 
ft fled  to  ftudy  nature  according  to  the  method  of  in* 
duAion  fo  accurately  laid  down  in  the  Novum  Orgo- 
nan.  Outfits  method  a few  improvements  have  per- 
haps been  made;  but  not  with#  anding  thefe,  Lord  Ba- 
con mnft  undoubtedly  be  confidered  as  the  author  of 
that  phdofophy  which  is  now  cultivated  in  Europe, 
and  which  will  continue  to  he  cultivated  as  long  »s 
■men  fhall  have  more  regard  for  matters  of  fad  than  for 
hypothetical  opinions.  Of  this  mode  of  phflofopht- 
ting  we  (hall  bow  give  a fhort,  though  we  hope  not 
inaccurate,  view,  by  fisting  its  obj*  As,  comparing  it 
with  that  which  it  fuperfeded,  explaining  its  rules,  snd 
pointing  out  its  ufes  j and  from  this  view  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  its  author  (hares  with  Ariftotle  the  empire 
of  foience. 

View  of  his  The  univerfe,  that  unbounded  olieA  of  the  con* 
jfcilofophj  temptation,  the  curiofity  and  the  retearches  of  man, 
may  be  confidered  in  two  different  points  of  view. 

In  the  6rft  place,  it  may  be  confidered  merely  as  a 
collcAion  of  evidences,  related  to  each  other  by  meant 
of  refembUnces  snd  diftinAioii,  filiation,  fuccrflton, 
and  derivation,  as  making  parts  of  a whole.  In  this 
view  it  is  the  fubjcA  of  pure  defeription. 

' To  acquire  an  acquaintance  with,  or  a knowledge 
of,  the  univerfe  in  this  point  of  view,  we  mull  enume- 
rate all  the  beings  in  it,  mention  ail  their  fenfible  quali- 
ties, and  mark  all  tbefe  relations  for  each.  Bat  this 
would  beUbour  irnmenfe  ; and  when  done,  an  undiftio* 
guifhat  Ic  chaos  A hook  containing  every  word  of  a 
language  would  only  gite  us  the  materials,  fo  to  fpeak, 
of  this  language.  To  make  it  comprthenfible,  it  muft  be 
put  into  fome  form,  which  will  comprehend  the  whole  in 
a (mall  compaft,  and  enable  the  mind  to  pifs  eafily  from 
one  word  to  another  related  to  it.  Of  all  relations  among 
words,  the  noft  obvious  are  tbofc  of  refemWancc  and 
derivation.  An  etymological  diAionary,  therefore,  in 
which  words  arc  claffed  in  confcqucnce  of  their  refem- 
blanccx,  and  arranged  by  means  of  their  derivative  di- 
ftinAions,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  aeqaifitioo  of  the 
language.  ^ 

Juft  fo  in  nature:  The  objeAs  around  us  may  be 
fiouped  by  means  of  their  rtfcmbUnce,  and  then  sr- 
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ranged  in  thofe  groups  by  means  of  ther  di&ie&torti  Viewof 

and  other  relations.  In  this  cbffificatiou  we  are  cfl. 
aUed  to  proceed  by  meaas  of  our  faculty  of  abftraA-  ‘ 1 
mg  our  attention  from  the  circumftaoecs  in  which 
things  differ,  snd  turning  *t  to  thofe  only  in  which 
they  a/ree.  By  the  jn-ltcioos  employment  of  this  fa* 
culty  wc  are  able  not  only  to  dtftnbtite  the  individuals 
Into  ciaffea,  but  aifo  to  diftrihutc  thofe  claiTrs  into 
others  ftill  more  comprehenfive,  by  difeovering  circuen* 
fiance*  of  rtfcmbUnce  among  them  : for  the  fewer  the 
circumftance*  are  which  concurto  form  that  referablance 
which  has  engaged  our  attention,  the  greater  is  the 
number  of  difiiiular  circumftance*  which  are  ncgleA- 
ed  { and  the  more  extenfive  will  be  the  claf*  of  iadi-  f 
viduals  in  which  the  refemblance  is  obferved.  Thus  Tatars! 
a number  of  individuals  refetn’diag  each  other  in  ‘.hehntury 
fingle  circumftance  of  life,  compofestbc  mo.t  extenfive 
kingdom  of  animals.  If  it  be  required,  that  they 
fhall  further  referable  in  the  circumftsnce  of  having 
feathers,  a prodigious  number  of  animals  are  excluded, 
and  we  form  the  inferior  daft  of  iikds.  We  exclude 
a gtcat  number  of  birds,  by  requiring  a further  fimila- 
rity  of  web  fret,  and  have  the  order  of  Amends.  If 
we  add  lingua  citiata,  we  confine  the  attention  to  the 
genus  of  ax  ate  s.  In  this  manner  may  the  whole  ob- 
jtAs  of  the  univerfe  be  grouped,  an  i arranged  into 
kingdoms,  clafie*,  orders,  geners,  and  fpecies. 

Such  a tlaffification  and  arrangement  is  called  Na« 
tvral  History  ; and  muft  he  confidered  as  the  only 
foundation  of  any  extenfive  knowledge  of  nature.  To 
the  natural  hiftorian,  therefore,  the  world  ia  a collec- 
tion of  exifiences,  the  fubjcA  of  defer iptive  arrange- 
ment. His  aim  is  threefold. 

i.  To  obfcrve  with  care,  and  deferibe  with  accura- 
cy, the  various  objcA*  of  the  univerfe. 

*.  To  determine  and  enumerate  all  the  gTeat  clafies 
of  objeAs;  to  diftribute  and  arrange  them  into  all  their’ 
fuhordinate  claffes,  through  all  degrees  of  fubordint* 
lion,  till  he  arrive  at  what  are  only  accident  <1  varie- 
ties, which  arc  fuforptible  of  no  farther  diftribntion  ; 
and  to  mirk  with  preeifion  the  principles  of  this  di- 
ftributton  an  1 arringement,  and  the  charaAeri flics  of 
the  various  affemblages. 

3.  To  determine  with  certainty  the  particular  groap 
to  which  any  propofed  Individual  belongs. 

DtscairTioN  therefore,  arrangement,  and  rife- 
kixce,  confiitute  the  whole  of  his  employment ; and 
in  this  confifis  all  h»  fcirnce.  ,0 

Did  the  univerfe  continue  unchanged,  this  would  Diftin- 
confiitute  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  of  nature:  but  gifted, 
we  are  witneffes  of  an  uninterrupted  fuccefiion 
changes,  and  our  attention  is  continually  called  to  the  ** 
e vi nts  which  nrt  inceffantly  happening  around  us. 

'Hiefe  form  a firt  of  objeAs  vxftly  more  iuterefting  to 
us  than  the  former;  being  the  fources  of  almoft  all  the 
plcafurcs  or  pains  wc  receive  from  external  objefta. 

We  are  therefore  much  intcreftcl  in  the  ftudy  of 
the  events  which  happen  around  us,  and  ftroogly  in- 
cited to  profecute  it : but  they  are  fo  numerous  and 
fo  multifarious,  that  the  ftudy  would  be  irnmenfe, 
without  fome  contrivance  for  abbreviating  and  facili- 
tating the  talk.  The  fame  help  offers  ttfelf  here  m ia 
the  ftudy  of  what  may  be  called  <pae [cent  nature.  In- 
vents, like  cxifteaces,  are  fuCccpttbic  of  daflification, 
in  confcqucnce  of  refemblanccs  and  diftinAion  ; and 
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View*  by  t (tent  ion  to  ihefc,  *f  Cia  acquire  a very  exteo&ve 
S***1"®  acquaintance  with  active  nature.  0«r"  attention  mutt 
y be  chietty  directed  to  thofc  or  cum  it  antes  in  which 
many  events  ixf.mblc  each  other,  while  they  differ 
perhaps  io  a thou  land  others.  Then  we  mult  attend 
to  their  raott  general  diftinctioos  ; then  to  dittinrtions 
of  {mailer  extent,  and  fo  on. 

it  is  in  this  way  accordingly  that  we  have  advanced 
in  our  knowledge  of  active  nature,  and  are  gradually, 
and  by  no  means  fiowly,  forming  offemMages  of  events 
more  and  more  exteniivc,  and  dittributing  tliefe  with 
greater  and  greater  precitiao  into  their  different  clit- 
ics. 


In  the  zedous  and  attentive  profecution  of  (Us  talk 
a very  remarkable  and  interctling  obiervattion  occurs  < 
la  describing  tbofe  circumftanccs  of  tinularity  among 
events,  ?.od  particularly  in  diftributing  them  according 
to  thofc  timiiarities,  it  is  impofiirdc  for  us  to  overlook 
that-cunftancy  which  i«  obfeived  in  the  changes  of  na- 
3t  turc  in  the  events  which  are  the  objerts  of  our  con- 
Tc-ikney  temptation.  Events  which  have  once  been  obferved  to 
*'**“  accompany  each  other  are  obferved  always  to  do  fo. 
ot  The  riling  ot  the  fun  is  always  accompanied  by  the 
light  of  day,  and  his  fettiog  by  the  darknefs  of  night. 
Sound  argument  is  accompanied  by  couvi&ion,  itn- 
pulfc  by  motion,  kiodoefs  by  a feeling  of  gratitude, 
and  the  perception  of  good  by  dcfirc.  The  uncxcept- 
ed  experience  of  mankind  informs  us.  that  the  events 
of  nature  go  on  in  certain  regular  trains  ; and  if  fome- 
times  exceptions  feem  to  cootradirt  this  general  affir- 
mation, more  attentive  obfervation  never  fails  to  re- 
move the  exception.  Mott  of  the  fpoutsneous  events 
of  nature  are  very  complicated  ; and  it  frequently  re- 
quires great  attention  and  penetration  to  diicov.T  the 
£ in  pic  event  amidA  a croud  of  uneft'entiai  circuiqfton- 
ccs  which  are  at  once  exhibited  to  our  view.  But 
when  we  fuecerd  in  this  difiovery,  we  never  fail  to 
acknowledge  the  perfect  uniformity  of  the  event  to 
j,  what  has  been  formerly  obferved. 

L’ijffr (ally  this  is  not  all : We  firmly  tefteve  that  this  uni- 

formity  will  fill  continue  ; that  fire  will  melt  wax,  wiU 
bum  paper,  will  harden  chy.  as  wc  have  formerly  ob- 
ferved it  to  do ; and  whenever  we  have  undoubted 
proofs  that  the  circumttahce  of  fituation  are  precifcJy 
the  fame  as  in  fomc  former  cafc,  though  but  once  olv 
__  ferved,  we  expert  with  irrefiftiblc  and  unfliaken  con- 
fidence that  the  event  will  alfo  be  the  fame. 

It  is  not  furcly  nccefTary  10  adduce  many  proofs  of 
tfie  univerfslity  of  this  law  of  human  thought*  The 
whole  Unguap.  and  actions  of  men  are  inttmcns  of 
the  fart.  In  all  languages  there  is  a mode  of  conttruc- 
tion  which  is  ufed  to  exprefs  this  relation  as  diftinrt 
from  all  others,  .od  the  cooverJhtion  of  the  moil  lliite- 
imte  never  confounds  them,  except  when  the  concep* 
tions  thrrofclves  are  confounded.  The  general  em- 
ployment of  the  active  ami  pi  (five  verbis  regulated  by 
it  Tmrru  everfa  eji  a milUibut  ; turrit  ever/a  efi  term 
motu%  exprefs  two  relations,  and  no  fchoolboy  will  con- 
found them.  The  dittinrtion  -therefore  is  perceived  or 
felt  by  all  who  can  fpe  k vrrammalicdly  Nor  is  any 
language  without  general  terms  to  exprefs  this  relation, 
enu* — effort — to  occafioo.  Nay,  it  ia  n fart  in  the 
mind  of  brutes,  who  hourly  ihow  that  they  expert  the 
lame  ufe«  of  every  fubjed  which  they  formerly  made 
«f  ill. and  without  this,  animals  would  be  incapable 
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of  fubfittence,  and  man  incapable  of  all  improvement.  ‘View  nt 
From  this  alooe  memory  derives  all  its  value  ; and  niPj^fc- 
even  theconttancy  of  natural  operation  would  be  ufe-  * 

lefs  if  not  matched  or  adapted  to  our  purpofes  by  this 
expectation  of  and  confidence  in  that  conftaney. 

After  all  the  labours  of  ingenious  men  to  difeover 
the  foundation  of  this  irrtiittillc  expedition,  wc  mutt 
be  contented  with  faying  that  filch  is  the  conllitution 
of  the  human  mind.  It  is  an  tmtverfal fad  in  human 
thought ; and  for  uny  thing  that  has  been  yet  dilco- 
vered,  it  is  an  ultimate  fart,  not  included  in  any  other 
ftill  more  general.  Wc  thall  foou  fee  that  this  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  making  it  the  foundation  of  true  human 
knowledge  ; all  of  which  mutt  in  like  m.iunrr  be  re- 
duced to  ultimate  farts  in  humau  thought. 

Wc  mutt  confide r this  undoubted  feeling,  this  per- 
fuafion  of  the  conttancy  of  nature,  a<  an  inflind. ue 
anticipation  of  events  firailjr  to  thofc  which  we  have 
already  experience !.  The  general  analogy  of  nature 
Ihoull  have  difpofed  phiiofophers  to  acQuiefce  in  this, 
however  unwelcome  to  their  vanity.  In  no  inllance 
of  effential  confluence  to  our  fjfciy  or  '.vcll-bcing 
arc  we  left  to  the  guidance  ot  our  boafted  rcifon  ; 

God  has  given  ns  the  furer  conduit  of  natural  iufttnrtt. 

No  cafe  is  fo  important  as  this : In  none  do  wc  fo 
much  ftanJ  in  need  of  a guide  which  Ihall  be  power- 
ful, infallible,  and  ray  id  in  its  decifions.  Without  it 
we  mutt  remain  incapable  of  all  inttrurtion  irom  ex- 
perience, and  therefore  of  *11  improvement. 

Our  fenfitioni  arc  undoubtedly  feelings  of  our  mind. 

But  all  thofc  iediags  are  accompanied  by  an  intt mo- 
tive reference  of  them  to  fomething  dillinrt  from  the 
feelings  themfclvcs.  Hence  atife*  our  perception  of 
external  objert*,  and  onr  very  notions  of  this  externeity 
(pardon  the  term).  In  like  manner,  this  anricipition 
of  events,  thi*  irrcfitiible  connection  of  the  idea 
of  fi*e  with  the  idea  of  burning,  is  alfo  a feeling  of 
the  mind:  anl  this  feeling  is  by  a law  of  human 
nature  referred,  without  reasoning,  to  fomething  ex- 
ternal as  its  caufe  ; and,  like  our  fenfation,  it  is  con- 
sidered as  a Jign  of  that  external  fomething.  It  is  like 
the  coovirtion  of  the  truth  of  a mathematical  propo- 
sition. This  is  referred  by  us  to  fomething  cutting 
in  nature,  to  a neccflary  and  eternal  relation  fu' fitting 
between  the  ideas  which  are  the  fubjeds  of  the  pro- 
position. The  convirt'on  is  the  fign  or  indication  of 
this  relation  by  which  it  is  brought  to  our  view.  In 
precifely  the  fame  manner,  the  irrifittible  conned  ion 
of  ideas  is  interpreted  as  the  fenfation  or  fign  of  a 
neeejftry  connexion  of  external  things  or  events.  Thcfe 
are  fuppofed  to  include  fomething  io  their  nature 
which  renders  them  infcparable  companions.  To  this 
bond  ot  connertion  between  external  things  we  give 
the  name  of  Causation.  AH  our  knowledge  of  tfaia Oar 
relation  of  caufc  sod  effert,  is  the  knowledge  or  con- ledge  of 
feioufaefs  of  what  patten  io  our  own  minds  during  csoXatica. 
the  contemplation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  If  « 
we  adhere  to  this  view  of  it,  ami  put  this  branch  of 
knowledge  on  the  fame  footing  with  tbofe  called  the 
afflrad  Jtisucot,  coofidcxing  only  the  re  Lilians  of  ideas, 
we  (hall  acquire  Jeman/lratn*  /tissue.  If  we  take  any 
other  view  of  the  matter,  we  Ihall  be  led  into  inex- 
tricable maxes  of  uncertainty  and  error. 

We  fee  then  that  the  natural  procedure  of  our  fa* 
cuky  of  ab&rartion  and  arrangement,  ia  order  to  ac- 
quire 
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quire  a more  fj*edv  and  comprehenfive  knowledge  of 
natural  events,  prefer  t*  them  to  our  view  in  another 
form.  We  not  onljr  fee  them  an  Jimitar  events,  but  as 
event!  naturally  and  neccfli'rily  ronjoined  And  the  ex- 
preflion  of  refrmblance  among  events  is  alfo  an  expref- 
fion  of  concom'daney;  and  this  arrangement  of  event*  in 
confluence  of  their  refemhlance  is  in  fa#  the  difeovery 
of  thofe  accompaniments.  The  train*  of  natural  ap- 
pear'me  being  cc-nfidcred  as  the  appointments  of  the 
Author  of  Nature,  has  occafioned  them  to  be  confi- 
dcred  alfo  as  confluences  of  lotus  impofed  on  his 
works  by  their  great  author,  and  every  thing  is  fa  id 
to  be  regulated  by  fixed  laws.  But  this  is  the  Un* 
gu*ge  of  analogy.  When  a fovercign  determines  on 
certain  trains  of  condo#  for  his  fubje#s,  he  i flues  his 
orders.  Theft  orders  arc  laws.  He  inforces  the  ob- 
fcrvance  of  them  by  his  authority  ; anJ  thus  a ccr* 
tun  regularity  and  conftancy  of  conduct  is  produced. 
But  fhoutd  a ftrangcr,  ignorant  of  the  promulgation 
of  thefe  laws,  and  of  tnc  exerted  authority  of  the 
rnagiftratc,  obferve  this  uniformity  of  conduit,  he 
would  aferibe  it  to  the  genius  and  difpofitioa  of  the 
people  ; and  his  o'  fervation  would  be  as  ufeful  to  him 
for  directing  the  tenor  of  his  own  conduit,  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  fnbjelt  himfeif  of  the  real  fource  of 
this  conftancy  is  for  directing  his. 

Juft  fo  in  nature,  while  the  theologian  pretends, 
from  his  difcoverics  concerning  the  cxiftence  and  fu- 
perintendance  of  God,  to  know  that  the  conftant  ac- 
companiment of  events  is  the  confequence  of  laws 
which  the  great  Author  and  Governor  of  the  univerfe 
has  impofed  on  his  works,  the  ordioary  philofopher, 
a ftrangsrto  this  fccne,  anJ  to  the  unfearchable  opera- 
tions of  the  sufxeme  mind,  muft  aferibe  this  con- 
ftancy to  the  nature  of  the  things.  There  is  a great 
rcfemblance  between  the  expreflion  natural  /at*  and 
grammaiual  rule.  Rule  in  ftii#  language  implies  com* 
mand  ; but  in  grammar  it  exprefles  merely  a genera- 
lity of  faBy  whether  of  flexion  or  conftni#ion.  In 
like  manner,  a law  of  nature  is  to  the  philofopher 
nothing  hut  the  expreflion  of  a generality  of  fa#.  A 
natural  or  phyfual  law  is  a generally  obferved  fa#  ; 
and  wherever  wc  treat  any  fubjeft  as  a generally  ob- 
ferved fa#,  we  treat  it  phyficaUy.  It  is  a phyflcal 
bw  of  the  un  '.erftanding  that  argument  is  accompa- 
nied by  cooviHion  it  is  a phyflcal  law  of  the  affec- 
tion that  diftrefs  is  accompanied  by  pity;  it  is  a phy- 
fical  law  of  the  material  world  that  impulfe  is  accom- 
panied by  motion. 

And  thus  we  fee  that  the  arrangement  of  events, 
or  the  difeovery  of  thofe  general  points  of  icfem- 
Llance,  is  in  fa#  the  difeovery  of  the  laws  of  nature  ; 
and  one  of  the  greateft  and  rood  important  is,  that 
the  laws  of  nature  arc  conftant. 

There  is  no  quellion  that  this  view  of  the  univerfe 
is  incomparably  more  interefting  and  important  than 
that  which  is  taken  by  the  natural  hillorian  ; contem- 
plating every'  thing  that  is  of  value  to  us*  and,  in 
fhort,  the  whole  life  and  mnvemeot  of  the  univerfe. 
This  ftudy,  therefore,  has  been  dignified  with  the 
name  of  fhilosofhv  and  of  science  ; and  natural  hi- 
ftory  has  been  confldered  at  of  importance  only  in  fo 
far  as  it  was  conducive  to  the  fuccefsful  profecution 
of  philofophy. 

But  the  philofopher  claims  a fupe  riority  on  another 


account : he  confidrrs  himftlf  as  employed  io  the  View* 
difeovery  of  caufcs,  faying  that  philofophy  is  the  ftudy  „ *?*?*'' 
of  the  ob]e#s  of  the  univerfe  at  related  by  caufe-  , bl 
tioo,  and  that  it  is  by  the  difeovery  of  thefe  rela- 
tion* that  he  communicates  to  the  world  fuch  impor- 
tant knowledge.  Philofophy,  he  fays,  is  the  feienoe 
of  caufei.  'Flic  vulgar  arc  contented  to  confider 
the  prior  of  two  inseparably  conjoined  events  as  the 
caufe  of  the  other;  the  ftroke  on  a bell,  for  inftaoce, 
as  the  caufe  of  found.  But  it  has  been  clearly 
ftiown  by  the  philofopher,  that  between  the  blow  on 
the  bell  and  tnc  (enfation  of  found  there  are  ioter- 
pofed  a long  train  of  event*.  The  blow  feta  the  bell 
a trem'  ling  ; this  agitates  the  air  in  conta#  with 
the  bell ; this  agitates  the  air  immediately  beyond 
it ; and  thus  between  the  bell  and  the  ear  may  be 
interpofed  a num!  erlefs  ferics  of  events,  and  as  many  Caufcs 
more  between  the  flrft  imprefiion  on  the  ear  and  that 
lift  imprefiion  on  the  nerve  by  which  the  mind  is  af- 
felted.  He  can  no  longer  therefore  follow  the  no- 
menclature of  the  vulgar.  Which  of  the  events  of 
this  train  therefore  is  the  caufe  of  the  (enfation  ? 

None  of  them  : It  is  that  fomething  which  infepara- 
bly  count#*  any  two  of  them,  and  conftitutet  their 
bond  of  union.  Thefe  bond*  of  union  or  caufes  he 
confident  as  refiding  ia  one  or  both  of  the  conne#* 
ed  obje#s ; diverfities  in  this  refpe#  muft  therefore 
conftitute  the  mod  important  diftin#ions  between 
them.  They  are  therefore  with  great  propriety  call- 
ed the  quaUtuiy  the  properties  of  thefe  refpe#ive  fub- 
jc#s. 

As  the  events  from  which  we  infer  the  cxiftence  of 
thefe  qualities  of  things  referable  in  many  rcfpccts 
fucb  events  as  trn  the  confequences  of  the  axertion  of 
our  own  powers,  thefe  qualities  are  frequently  deno- 
minated rowans,  forces,  energies.  Thus,  in  the  inilance 
juft  now  given  of  the  found  of  a bell,  we  infer  the 
powers  of  impulfe,  elafticity,  nervous  irritability,  and 
animal  fen  Ability. 

In  confequence  of  this  inference  of  a ncceflary  con- 
ne#ion  l>etween  the  objects  around  us,  we  not  only 
infer  the  pofterior  event  from  the  prior,  or,  in  com- 
mon language,  the  effc#  from  the  caufe,  but  we  alfo 
infer  the  prior  from  the  pofterior,  the  caufe  from  the 
effect.  We  not  only  expe#  that  tbe  prcfcnce  of  a 
magnet  will  be  followed  by  ctTtain  motions  in  iron- 
filings,  but  when  we  obferve  fuch  motions,  we  infer  j7 
the  prefence  and  agency  of  a magnet.  Joy  is  infer-  inferred 
red  from  merry  merit,  poifon  from  death,  fire  from  J1-”01  ctm 
fmoke,  and  impulfe  from  motion.  / » 1 thus  the  ap-  1 
pearauces  of  the  univerfe  are  the  indications  of  the 
powers  of  the  obje#t  in  it.  Appearances  are  the  lan- 
guage of  nature,  informing  us  of  their  caufcs.  And 
as  ail  our  knowledge  of  the  fentiments  of  othera  is 
derived  from  our  confidence  in  their  veracity ; fo  all 
our  knowledge  of  nature  is  derived  from  our  confi- 
dence in  the  conftancy  of  natural  operations.  A veracity 
and  credulity  necefiarily  refulting  from  that  law  of  our 
mental  conftitution  by  v-'.iich  we  arc  capable  of  fpeech, 
condu#  us  in  the  one  cafe;  and  the  conftancy  of  na- 
ture, and  the  principle  of  induction,  by  which  we 
infer  general  laws  from  particular  fa#*,  conduct  ua 
in  the  other.  As  human  feutimeut  ia  inferred  from 
language,  and  the  exiftence  of  external  things  from 
fcnlation  ; £0  are  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  powers 
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'Ww  < I of  oalutal  ohjeAa  inferred  from  the  phenomena,  ft 
lUrtin'i  by  the  fucceftful  ftoiiy  of  this  language  of  nature 
Pliirfgphy-  tj)at  we  derive  u fc tul  knowledge.  The  knowledge  of 
the  influence  of  motive*  on  the  mind  of  mao  enable* 
the  ftatcfman  to  govern  kingdoms  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  power*  of  magnetifm  enable*  the  mariner  to  pi- 
lot a fhip  through  the  pa thlefs  ocean. 

Such  are  the  lofty  pretention*  of  philofophy.  It  i*  to 
be  wifhed  that  they  be  well  founded  ; for  we  may  be 
perfuaded  that  a mi  flake  in  thia  particular  will  be  fa- 
tal to  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  An  author  of 
great  reputation  f gives  ua  an  opportunity  of  decid- 
ing thia  queflion  in  the  way  of  experiment.  He  faya 
that  the  ancient*  were  philofophcr*,  employed  in  the 
Diforeriw  difeovery  of  caufe*,  and  that  the  modem*  are  only 
of  AitSotle natural  hiftoriana,  contenting  themfelve*  with  obfer- 
ui  St w-  ring  the  lav*  of  nature,  but  paying  no  attention  to 
* the  catifca  of  things.  If  he  fpcak*  of  their  profejfed 

aim,  we  apprehend  that  the  afferrion  i*  pretty  juft  in 
general.  With  very  lew  exceptions  indeed  it  may 
be  affirmed  of  hi*  favourite  Ariftotle,  the  philofophcr 
*-t'  ’<(•£»*,  and  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  We  fcle& 
tbefe  two  inftance*,' both  bccaufe  they  are  fet  in  con- 
tinual oppotition  by  tbit  author,  and  becaufe  it  will 
be  allowed  that  they  were  the  moll  eminent  Undent* 
of  nature  (for  we  mufl  not  yet  call  them  philofopher*) 
in  anc-snt  and  modem  time?.  Ariltctlc’s  proftfled 
amn,  in  M*  mod  celebrated  writings,  i*  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  caufe*  { and  in  the  opinion  of  thia  author,  he 
baa  been  fo  fuccefnful  that  he  has  hardly  left  any  em- 
ployment for  hi*  focceflbrs  hefide  that  of  commenting 
upon  hit  work*.  We  mull  on  the  other  hand  acknow- 
ledge that  Newton  makes  no  fuch  pretentions,  at  lead 
in  that  work  which  hs*  immortalifed  hi*  name,  and  that 
hi*  profeffed  aim  i*  merely  to  invrftigatc  the  general 
laws  of  the  planetary  motions,  and  t«  apply  thefe  to 
the  explanation  of  particular  phenomena.  Nor  will 
we  fay  that  he  ha*  left  no  employment  for  fucceeding 
inquirer*  { but,  on  the  contrary,  confefs  that  he  ha* 
only  begun  the  fludy,  has  di  (covered  but  one  law, 
and  has  enabled  u*  to  explain  only  the  phenomena 
comprehended  in  it  alone,  but  he  ha*  not  been  tin- 
fuccefnful ; his  inveflfgation  has  been  complete!  and  he 
ha*  difeovtred  beyond  all  poffibility  of  contradiction 
a faS  which  is  obferved  through  the  whole  extent  of 
the  folar  fyflem  ; namely,  that  every  body,  nay  that 
every  particle  in  it,  is  continually  deelicted  toward 
every  other  body;  and  that  thia  dcfle&ion  is,  in  every 
inftance,  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in 
that  body  toward  which  the  deflexion  is  directed,  and 
to  the  reciprocal  of  the  fquare  of  the  distance  from 
it.  He  ha*  therefore  dilcovered  a phytical  law  of  im- 
tnenfe  extent.  Nor  has  he  been  lef*  fuccefnful  in  the 
explanation  of  particular  phenomena.  Of  this  there 
cannot  be  given  a better  inftance  than  the  explanation 
of  the  lunar  motions  from  the  theory  of  gravity  begun 
by  Newton  *'  Ma  tilth  fua  faccm  prteleicntci”  and  now 
brought  to  fuch  a degree  of  perfection,  that  if  the 
moon's  place  be  computed  from  tt  for  any  moment 
within  the  period  of  two  thousand  year*  b*ck,  it  will 
not  be  found  to  differ  from  the  place  on  which  Ihc  was 
actually  obferved  by  one  hundredth  part  of  her  own 
iireadtb. 

Difchmu  bine  tandem  qua  ecu  fa  argentea  Phabt 
Pa  fib  us  baud  squss  tat , el  cur , fuhlrta  ru.'b 
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Haffmus  ajlroncmo , numerormn frena  rtcufat. 

Qua  tout*  am  mot  veterum  torfere  fpborum, 

Quxqut  fbolsu  bedk  resuco  err t amine  vexant , 

Obvia  confpicimut , nubt  fxilrntt  mathefi  / 

Qua  fuperot  fx  net  rare  domes , rt  ardua  ex  ft 
Newtons  auf putts  jam  dot  conthtgere  temples. 

We  may  now  defire  the  champions  of  the  fcicnce 
of  caufes  to  name  any  one  caufe  which  has  really  been 
difeovered  by  their  great  mailer,  whether  in  the  ope- 
ration* of  mind  or  of  body.  But  they  muft  not  on 
this  occafion  adduce  the  invefUgation  of  any  natural 
law  in  which  he  hat  fometimes  fucceeded.  With  ftiil 
greater  confidence  may  we  challenge  them  to  produce 
any  remarkable  inftance  of  the  explanation  of  natural 
phenomena  cither  of  mind  or  body.  By  explanation, 
we  mean  an  account  of  the  produdion,  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  all  the  circumftancrs,  fufccptiblc  of  a icrupu- 
lous  comparifon  with  fad,  and  perfectly  continent 
with  it.  It  is  here  that  the  weakness  of  this  philo- 
fophcr’* pretention*  ii  noil  confpicuout ; and  his  fol- 
lower* candidly  acknowledge,  that  in  the  enquiries 
which  proceed  by  experiment,  we  have  not  derived 
peat  afliftancc  from  Ariftollc’s  philofophy.  But  thi*, 
fjy  they,  does  not  derogate  from  the  pre  eminence  of 
his  philofophy,  brcaofc  he  has  fhown  that  the  parti- 
cular fields  of  obfeivation  are  to  be  cultivated  only  by 
mean*  of  experiment.  But  furely  every  field  of  abftrym - 
tion  is  particular.  There  is  no  abfirafl  objed  of  phi- 
lofophical  rcfcarch,  the  fludy  of  whkh  fhall  terminate 
in  the  philofophy  of  univerfals.  In  every  kind  of  inqui- 
ry, that  caufe  alone  muft  be  fuppofed  to  ad  which  wc 
undcriland  fo  tar  as  to  be  able  to  appreciate  its  effeda 
in  particular  circumftanccs,  and  compare  them  with 
fad,  and  fee  their  perfed  coincidence.  If  we  have 
difeovered  caufe*,  they  arc  known  as  far  as  they  are 
difeovered.  Their  genuine  tffc&s  arc  known,  and 
therefore  the  phenomena  which  refult  from  their  agency 
are  underftood.  When  therefore  it  is  acknowledged, 
a*  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  mankind  have  made 
but  little  advance*  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  not- 
wthfla tiding  the  pretended  difeovery  of  caufes  by  A- 
riftotle,  and  the  conducting  clue  of  his  philofop:  y,  till 
of  late  year*;  and  when  it  is  alfo  allowed  that  now, 
while  we  arc  every  day  making  great  addition*  to  thi* 
fubordinatc  knowledge,  the  caufe*  which  Ariftotle 
has  difeovered  arc  forgotten,  ami  bis  philofophy  is  ne- 
glected ; there  it  great  room  for  fufpc&tng  (to  fay  the 
leaft),  that  cither  Ihc  caufe*  which  philofophy  pretends 
to  have  difeovered,  yr*  not  reql,  or  that  Ariftotle  and 
his  follower*  have  not  aimed  at  the  difeovery  of  cau- 
fes, hut  only  at  the  difeovery  of  natural  law*,  and 
have  failed  in  the  attempt. 


immediately  adjoining  event*,  but  their  bond  of  uuiflfL00^ 
and  this  Otftind  from  the  union  itfclf  ? It  is  evident 
that  thi*  is  an  enquiry  puuly  experimental.  It  j»  0f 
human  knowledge  wc  fpcak.  This  mufl  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind.  This  is  a matter  of  cun- 
"tingcncy,  known  to  us  only  by  experiment  and  ohfer- 
» all  on.  By  obfciviog  all  the  feelings  and  operations 
of  the  mind,  and  clafling  and  arranging  them  like  any 
other  object  of  fcicncc,  wc  difeover  the  general  laws 
of  human  thought  and  human  reafeniog ; and  tbia  is 
4 fc  al 
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Virw  of  a|i  tKe  knowledge  we  can  ever  acquit e of  it,  or  of  aujr 

p?trf°  I.  thing  elfe. 

^ lo>"1  J-  Much  has  been  written  on  this  futyeA.  The  moft 
acute  obfervation  and  found  judgment  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  ftudy  i and  we  may  venture  to  fay,  that 
confiderablc  progrefa  hat  been  made  in  pneumatology. 
Many  laws  of  human  thought  have  been  obfenred,  and 
very  diftinftly  marked  ; and  philofophem  are  bufily  em- 
ployed, fomc  of  them  with  confidcrahle  fueccfc,  in  the 
diftribntion  of  them  into  fuboriinate  claffet,  fo  as  to 
know  their  comparative  extent,  .-*nd  to  mark  their  di- 
itrnguilhtng  character*  with  a precision  fimilar  to  what 
hern  attained  in  botany  and  other  part*  of  natural 
hiftoiy ; fothat  we  may  hope  that  thin  ftudy  will  advance 
like  other*.  But  in  all  the fe  refearehe*.  no  phenomena 
have  occurred  whicv  look  Ike  the  perception  or  cod- 
remphtion  of  thefe  Separate  ohjeAi  of  thought,  thefe 
philofophical  cau.fr a,  this  pou'kk  in  abRndo.  Nophi- 
jofopher  has  ever  pretende  d to  ft  ate  fuch  an  objcA  of 
the  mind's  obfervation,  or  attempted  to  group  them 
4t>  into  clafTet. 

In  the  e-  We  may  fay  at  once,  without  entering  into  aay  de- 

vena.  tail,  that  thofe  caufrs,  thofe  bonds  of  neceflary  union 
between  the  naturally  conjoined  events  or  obje&s,  are 
not  only  perceived  by  rxearu  of  the  events  alone,  but 
are  perceived  folely  ht  the  events,  and  cannot  be  di- 
ftinguiftied  from  the  conjunction*  themfelvcs.  They 
are  neither  the  ofcjeAi  of  feparate  obfet  ration,  nor  the 
productions  of  memory,  nor  inferences  drawn  from 
reflection  on  the  laws  by  which  the  operation  of  our 
own  minds  are  regulated  ; nor  can  they  he  derived 
from  other  perceptions  in  the  way  of  argumenta- 
tive inference.  We  cannot  infer  the  paroxyfm  of 
terror  from  the  appearance  of  impending  deftru&ioa, 
nor  the  fall  of  a ftone  when  not  fupported,  as  wc 
infer  the  ioconimenfurability  of  the  diagonal  and 
fide  of  a fquare.  This  laft  is  implied  in  the  very 
conception  or  notion  of  a fquare  j not  as  a con* 
feqoence  of  its  other  properties,  but  as  one  of  its  ef. 
fential  attribute* : and  the  contrary  propofition  is  not 
only  falfc,  hut  incapable  of  being  diftin&ly  conceived. 
This  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  other  phenomenon,  or 
any  matter  of  fa&.  The  proofs  which  are  brought  of 
a mathematical  proportion,  are  not  the  reafon  of  its 
being  true,  but  the  flrp*  by  which  this  truth  is 
brought  into  our  view ; and  frequently,  as  in  the  in- 
ftancc  now  given,  thia  truth  is  perceived,  not  dire&ly, 
but  confr qnectially,  by  the  inconeeivablcncfs  of  the 
4!  contrary  propofition. 

Mr  Hume’s  Mr  Hume  derives  this  irreMible  expectation  of 
theory  a r^.events  from  the  known  effcA  of  cuftom,  the  affocia- 
||on  of  ideas.  The  corclated  event  is  brought  into 
the  mind  by  this  well  known  power  of  cuftom,  with 
that  vivacity  of  conception  which  conftitutes  belief  or 
expectation.  But  without  infilling  on  the  futility  of 
hi*  theory  of  belief,  it  is  fuffieient  to  obferve,  that 
this  explanation  begs  the  very  thing  to  be  proved, 
when  it  adcribes  to  cuftom  a power  of  any  kind.  It  is 
the  origin  of  this  very  power  which  is  the  fubjcA  in 
difputc.  Befules,  on  the  genuine  principles  of  feepti- 
cifm,  this  cuftom  involves  an  acknowledgement  of 
paft  events,  of  a fomething  different  from  prefent  im- 
preflions,  which,  iu  this  do&rine  (if  do&riue  it  can 
he  called ),  are  the  only  certain  exigences  in  nature  : 
and,  laftly,  it  is  known  that  one  clear  experience  is  a 
fufficicat  foundation  for  this  utiHiak.cn  con  tide  ace  and 
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anticipation.  General  cuftom  can  never,  00  Mr  View  of 
Hume's  principles,  give  fuptrior  vivacity  to  any  psr-  * 

ticular  idea.  H 7P  Ph^phy. 

This  certain  nonentity  of  it  as  a feparate  objeA  of  4* 
obfervstion,  and  this  impoffibility  to  derive  this  no-  Another 
tion  of  neceflary  and  caufal  connexion  between  the  hypothecs 
events  of  the  univerfe  from  any  faurce,  have  in- 
tluced  two  of  tbc  mod  acute  philofophers  of  £o«n.^mn_ 
rope,  Mr  Leibnitz  and  Father  Malcbraoche,  to  deny 
that  there  is  any  fuch  conne&ion,  and  to  aflert  that 
the  events  of  the  uoivcrfc  go  on  in  coirefpondfng 
trains,  but  without  any  caufal  coonc&ion,  juft  ns  a 
well-regulated  clock  will  keep  time  with  the  motions 
of  the  heavens  without  any  kind  of  dependence  on 
them.  This  harmony  of  events  was  pre-cltablilheJ  by 
the  Author  of  the  Univerfe,  in  fubfcrviency  to  tbc 
purpofes  he  had  in  view  in  its  formation. 

All  thofe  purpofes  which  are  cogaifahle  by  us,  may 
certainly  be  accomplished  by  this  perfect  aojuftment. 

But  without  iofsftiog  on  the  fantaftic  wddnefs  of  this  in- 
genious whim,  it  is  quite  enough  to  obferve,  that  italfo 
is  a begging  of  the  queftion,  becaufe  h fuppofes  caufa- 
tion  when  it  aferibe*  all  to  tbc  agency  of  the  Deity. 

Thus  have  we  fra  relied  every  quarter,  without  be- 
ing a »ie  to  find  a fource  from  which  to  derive  thia 
perception  of  a neceflary  connection  among  the  events 
of  the  univetfe,  or  of  this  confident  expectation  of 
the  continuance  of  phyfical  laws  ; and  yet  we  are  cei'- 
tain  of  the  feeling,  and  of  the  perfuafion,  be  its  origin 
what  it  may  : for  we  fpcak  intelligibly  on  this  fub- 
jtct , we  fpeak  familiarly  of  caufc,  effect,  power,  ener- 
gy, neceflary  connection,  motive*  and  their  influence, 
argument  and  conviction,  reafont  and  perfuafion,  al- 
lurements and  emotions,  of  gravity,  cnagnetifm,  irri- 
tability, ficc.  f and  we  carry  00  con  verba  ions  on  theft 
fubje&s  with  much  entertainment  and  feeming  inftruc- 
tiou.  Language  is  the  expreflion  of  thought,  and 
every  word  exprcfTcs  fome  notion  or  conception  of 
the  mind ; therefore  it  mud  be  allowed,  that  we  have 
fuck  notions  as  are  exprefled  by  caufe,  power,  energy. 

But  it  is  here,  as  in  many  cafes,  we  perceive  a di- 
fiin&ioji  without  being  able  to  exprefs  it  by  a defini- 
tion \ and  that  wc  do  perceive  the  relation  of  caofa- 
tion  aa  diflmdt  from  all  others,  and  ip  particular  at 
di  Hindi  from  the  relation  of  contiguity  in  time  and 
place)  or  the  relation  of  agent,  aftion,  and  patient, 
null  be  concluded  from  the  uniformity  of  language, 
which  never  confounds  them  except  on  purpoft,  and 
when  it  is  perceived.  But  evtn  here  we  fhali  find* 
that  none  of  the  terms  ufed  for  expreffing  thofe  pow- 
ers of  fub  ftancc  which  are  conceived  as  the  caufc » of 
their  chsra&criibc  phenomena,  tvaily  exp  refs  a sty 
thing  different  from  the  phenomena  themfelvcs.  Let 
any  peifon  try  to  define  the  terms  gravity,  clafticity, 
ft n Ability,  and  the  like,  and  he  will  find  that  the  de- 
finition is  nothing  but  a defeription  of  the  phenome- 
non itfclf.  The  words  are  all  derivatives,  moft  of 
them  verbal  derivative*,  implying  ad  ion,  gravitation^ 

Sic.  Aa  the  general  refcmblances  in  fhape,  colour.  See. 
are  exprefied  by  the  natural  hi  Honan  by  generic  terms, 
fo  the  general  refemblancea  in  event  are  exprefied  by 
the  phitoiopher  in  generic  propofition*,  which,  ia  the 
progrefa  of  cultivation,  are  alfo  abbreviated  mIo  gene- 
ric terms. 

This  abundantly  explains  the  confiftency  of  our 
language  on  this  fuhjcd,  both  with  itfclf  and  with 

the 
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Yrfw  of  the  operations  of  pature,  without  however  affording 
ftff1'*  toy  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  affumption,  that 
r caufcs  are  the  obje&s  of  philofophu:  refearch  aa  fepa- 
rate  exifteners  j or  that  this  fuppnfed  neceffary  con  nee- 
43  lion  ia  a nectjTarj  truth,  whether  fupreme  or  fuhordi- 
TTse  ie#*  nate.  But  finer  the  perception  of  it  has  ita  found*- 
cepw-nof  iJq,,  j,,  the  conftitution  of  the  human  mind,  it  feeme 
tr&on  a in  tit  led  to  the  name  of  a Jirj)  pr met  pit,  We  are  hard- 
bipria.  ly  allowed  to  doqbt  of  this,  when  we  eonfider  the 
dph.  importance  of  it,  and  the  care  of  oaturc  to  fecure  ua 

in  all  thing*  effentul  to  our  fafety  and  well-being, 
from  all  danger,  from  inattention,  ignorance,  or  indo- 
lence, by  an  infttn&  infallible  in  ita  information,  and 
inilantaneous  in  ita  dtcifions.  4<  It  would  not  be  like 
her  ufuai  care  (fays  Hume),  if  thia  operation  of  the 
mind,  hy  which  wc  infer  like  effect*  from  like  caufrs, 
and  vice  mr/a,  were  entrufted  to  the  fallacious  deduc- 
tion of  our  rcafon,  which  ia  (low  in  ita  operations,  ap- 
pcara  not  in  any  degree  during  the  firil  years  of  in- 
fancy, and  in  every  age  and  period  of  human  life  ia 
extremely  liable  to  error.  It  is  more  conformable  to 
her  ordinary  caution  (mark  the  acknowledgment)  to 
fecuTe  fo  neceffary  an  adt  of  the  mind  by  forac  in- 
ftinct,  ot  blind  tendency,  which  may  be  infaUible 
and  rapid  in  all  ita  operations,  may  difeover  itfdf 
at  the  firft  appearance  of  life,  and  may  be  independent 
of  all  the  laboured  dedu&ions  of  realon.  Aa  (he  has 
taught  us  the  ufe  of  our  limbs,  without  giving 
us  any  knowledge  of  the  nerves  and  mufclcs  by 
which  they  are  actuated  $ fo  (he  baa  implanted  in  ua 
aa  inftinct,  which  curries  forward  the  thought  m a 
courfe  conformable  to  that  eftiblifhed  among  external 
objects,  though  we  be  ignorant  of  the  powers  and  for- 
ces on  which  this  regularity  depends.” 

Such  a knowledge  it  quite  unneArffary,  and  there- 
fore caufts  are  no  more  tognofciblc  by  our  intellectual 
powers  than  colours  hy  a man  born  blind  : nay,  who- 
ever will  be  at  the  pains  to  eonfider  this  matter  agree- 
ably to  the  received  rules  and  maxims  of  logic,  will 
find  that  neceffary  connection,  or  the  bond  of  exuda- 
tion, can  no  more  be  the  fobjeft  of  philofophtcal  dif- 
cuffion  by  roan,  than  the  ultimate  nature  of  truth.  It 
is  precifely  the  fame  abfurdity  or  incongruity,  at  to 
propofc  to  examine  light  with  a tmcrofoopc.  Other 
rational  creatures  may  perceive  them  as  enfily  as  we 
hear  founds.  All  that  we  can  fay  h,  that  their  exig- 
ence is  probable,  but  by  no  means  certain.  Nay,  it 
may  be  (and  wc  may  never  know  it)  that  we  arc  not 
the  effi  ient  caufrs  of  our  own  a&ions,  which  may  be 
effected  by  the  Deity  or  by  miniftering  fptrits ; and 
this  may  even  be  true  in  the  material  woild.  But  all 
thia  is  indifferent  to  the  real  occupation  of  the  philo. 
fopber,  and  does  not  affect  cither  the  certainty,  the 
extent,  or  the  utility  of  the  knowledge  which  he  may 
acquit*. 

We  are  now  able  to  appreciate  the  hijjfh  pretenfiooa 
of  the  philofophcr,  and  his  cl.iim  to  fcientific  fuperi- 
u ority.  Wc  now  fee  that  this  can  neither  be  founded 
0,1  *n?  ^c*ent*fic  fuperkmty  of  his  object,  nor  of  his 
kkpher  «npk»yinent.  His  objetl  is  not  catties  ; and  his  dif- 
tfo  di/co-  cover***  are  nothing  but  the  drfeovery  of  general  facia, 
the  difeovery  of  pbyfical  laws  : and  his  employment  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  descriptive  hiftorian.  He 
ohferves  and  deferrbe*  with  care  and  accuracy  the 
events  of  nature  ; and  then  be  groups  them  into  elides, 
in  confluence  of  rcfcmbling  cixcumtlanccs,  detected 
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in  the  midft  of  many  others  which  arc  difiimilar  and  View  *A 
occafional.  By  gradually  throwing  out  more  circuro- 
dances  of  refemblancc,  be  render*  his  claffcs  more  ex- . - , 

tenfive  ; and,  by  carefully  marking  thofe  circumtUn- 
ces  in  which  the  refcmbUrcc  is  obferved,  he  chatac- 
terifes  all  the  different  claffcs  : and,  by  a companion 
of  tbefe  with  each  ocher,  in  rcfpc&  to  the  number  of 
rcfembling  circumftance*,  he  diilributes  his  ckfica  ac- 
cording to  their  generality  and  fubordiaation  ; thus 
exhauiling  the  whole  affcmblage,  and  leaving  nothing 
unarranged  but  accidental  varieties.  In  this  proce- 
dure it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  every  grouping  of  fi- 
miUr  events  is,  ip/o  fado , difeovering  a general  fad,  a 
pbyfical  law  ; and  the  exprefliun  ot  this  affcmblage  is 
the  expreflicn  of  the  phyfical  law.  And  aa  every  olv 
fervation  of  this  constancy  of  fad  affords  an  opportu- 
nity for  exerting  the  inftindive  inference  of  natural 
conned  ion  betwee  n the  related  fubjedr,  every  fuch  ob- 
servation is  the  difeovery  of  a power,  property,  or 
quality,  of  natural  fubftance.  And  from  what  has 
been  laid,  this  obfervation  of  event  is  all  we  know  of 
the  cpnnedion,  all  wc  know  of  the  natural  power. 

And  when  the  philofopher  proceeds  farther  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  cveoca,  according  to  their  various  de- 
gree* of  complication,  he  is,  ipfo  fado,  making  an  ar- 
rangement of  all  natural  powers  according  to  their 
various  degrees  of  fubordinate  influence.  And  thus 
his  occupation  is  perfectly  fimilar  to  that  of  the  de- 
fcripiive  hiiloriau,  ilaffification  and  arrangement ; and 
this  conditutcs  all  the  fcicnce  attainable  by  both. 

Philosophy  may  therefore  be  defined,  the  ftudy  of  phibtfophf 
the  phenomena  of  the  univerfe,  with  a view  to  difeo-  define J. 
ver  the  geoeral  laws  which  indicate  the  powers  of  na- 
tural fublUnces,  to  explain  fubordioaie  phenomena, 
and  to  improve  art  : Or,  in  compliance  with  that  na- 
tural iutlinS  fo  much  (jpokeo  of,  Philofophy  is  the 
itudy  of  the  phenomena  of  the  univerfe,  with  a view 
to  difeover  their  cauCcs,  to  explain  fubordinate  pheno- 
mena, and  to  improve  art. 

The  talk  ia  undoubtedly  difficult,  and  will  exercife 
our  noblett  powers,  t he  employment  is  manly  in  it- 
felf,  and  the  rcfult  of  it  important.  It  therefore  juft- 
ly  merits  the  appellation  of  phtlofopky,  although  its 
objects  are  nowife  different  from  what  occupy  the  at 
tention  of  other  men.  ^ 

The  employment  of  the  philofopher,  like  that  of  The  etH- 
the  natural  hitlorian,  ia  threefold  ; inscription,  ax  pigment 
Rise em t nt,  and  xErtatKCt;  while  the  objects  arc|'flh*H^' 
not  tb,ngi  but  events.  kfopher. 

The  deferiptioo,  when  employed  about  events,  may 
be  more  properly  term'  d bt/iory.  A philofoplucitl 
hiftory  of  nature  confiiU  in  a complete  os  copious  enu- 
meration and  narration  of  fa&t,  properly  ('elected, 
cleared  of  11  unneceffary  or  extraneous  circum dances, 
and  accurately  narrated.  This  conflitutes  the  mate- 
rials of  plrilofophy.  We  cannot  give  a better  ex- 
ample o(  thia  btanbh  of  philofophical  occupation  than 
aftrooomy.  , 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Alexandrian  febool  to 
this  day,  aftronumers  have  been  at  immcoCe  p kins  in 
obfcrvmg  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  order  to  detect  their 
true  motion!.  This  has  been  a work  of  prodigious 
difficulty : for  the  appearances  are  fuch  as  might 
have  been  exhibited  although  the  real  motions  had 
been  extremely  different.  Not  that  our  fcnfei  give 
4 E Z us 
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Vicv  of  01  faTfe  information  ; but  we  form  hafty,  and  frequent- 
pSloS'hr  ^ j,wtem*nl,»  from  ihefe  informations;  and  call 
» 1 t * *‘ihofc  things  deceptions  of  fcnfe,  which  are  in  fart  er- 
rora  of  judgment.  But  the  true  motions  hate  at  laft 
been  difcovercd,  and  have  been  defcribed  with  fuch 
accuracy,  that  the  hiftory  may  be  confidered  as  near- 
ly complete.  This  is  to  be  found  in  the  ufual  fyftems 
ofaflronomy,  where  the  table#  contain  a moft  accurate 
47  and  fynoptical  account  of  the  motion  ; fo  that  vre  can 
>Womt.  tell  with  prerifion  in  what  point  of  the  heavens  a 
fiology.  plant t has  Iren  fecn  at  any  in  ft  ant  that  can  he  named. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Optics  is  fuch  another  perfeft 
model  of  philolophical  hiflory,  as  far  as  it  goes. 
This  p*rt  of  philofophy  may  be  called  Phenomeno- 
tocr. 

Having  in  this  manner  obtained  the  materials  of 
philofophical  defer ipt ion,  we  muft  put  them  into  a 
compendious  an  1 perfpienous  form,  fo  that  a general 
knowledge  of  the  univerfe  may  he  eafity  acquired  and 
firmly  retained.  This  is  to  be  done  by  claf&fication 
and  arrangement,  and  this  dafirfication  muft  proceed 
on  refcmblanre*  obferved  in  the  events ; and  the  fub- 
ffcquent  arrangement  muft  he  regulated  by  the  di- 
flinrtions  of  which  thofe  refemblances  are  ftdl  fufeep- 
tihle.  This  affemblage  of  events  into  groups  muft 
be  exprefled.  They  are  farts  ; therefore  the  expreflion 
muft  be  propofitions.  Thefe  proportion*  muft  bO 
what  the  logicians  call  general  or  abJlraH  profit  ions ; 
for  they  exprefs,  not  any  individual  fart  of  the  aflenv 
biage,  but  that  circumftance  in  which  they  all  re- 
ferable. Such  proportions  are  the  following  : Proof 
is  accompanied  by  belief ; kindnefs  is  accompanied  by 
4%  gratitude;  impulfe  is  accompanied  by  motion.  Thefe 
l*ivcflig»-  «re  ufually  called  general  faOt  j but  there  are  none 
*i®n.  /uch  s every  fart  is  individual.  This  language,  how- 
ever inaccurate,  is  very  fife  from  mtfconftrnrtion, 
nnd  we  may  ofe  it  without  feruple.  Thefe  propnfi. 
tion*  are  natural  or  physical  laws  ; and  then  the 
deterting  and  marking  thofe  refemblances  in  event,  it 
the  inveftigation  of  phyfu-al  hws;  and  we  may  deno- 
minate this  employment  of  the  pbilofopher  Investi- 
gation. 

In  the  profecution  of  this  talk,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  fimilsritics  of  fart  are  of  various  extent : and  thus 
wt  (hall  form  phyfical  laws  of  various  extent ; and  we 
(hall  alfo  find  that  force  are  fubordinate  to  others ; 
fer  the  refcmblance  of  a number  of  farta  in  one  cir- 
eumftsnce  docs  not  hinder  a part  of  them  from  alfo 
refcmbling  in  another  circumttanre  : and  thus  we  Ihall 
find  fubordinations  of  fad  in  the  fame  way  as  of  qui- 
efeent  qualities.  And  it  is  founi  here,  as  in  natural 
biftory,  that  our  affemblage  of  refcmbling  events  will 
, be  the  more  extenfive  as  the  anmber  of  refcmbling 

cm  um (lances  is  fmaller  ; and  thus  we  (ball  have  king- 
doms, clafieg,  orders,  genera,  and  fpecies  of  pheno- 
mena, which  are  expreffed  by  phyfical  laws  of  all  thole 
different  ranks. 

It  has  been  already  obferred,  that  tbia  obfervation 
of  phyfical  laws  is  always  accompanied  by  a reference 
of  that  uniformity  of  event  to  a natural  bond  of 
union  between  the  concomitant  farts  which  is  con- 
ceived by  us  as  the  cavfe  of  this  concomitoncy  \ and 
therefore  this  procedure  of  the  philofopher  is  confi- 
dered  as  the  difeovery  of  thofe  caufes,  that  is,  the  dif- 
covery  of  thofe  powers  of  natural  fubfUaces  which 
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conftitute  their  phyfical  relatione,  and  may  juftly  be  View  rf. 
called  their  diftinguiftiing  qualities  or  properties.  Tbifp 
view  of  the  matter  gives  rife  to  a new  nomenclature 
and  language.  We  give  to  thofe  powers  generic 
names,  fuch  as  ftnjilnlity , intelligence,  irritability , gra- 
vity, elajlicity, Jluulity,  magnetijm,  Ac.  Thefe  terms,  with- 
out exception,  msrk  refcmbling  circumftances  of  event; 
and  no  other  definition  can  be  given  of  them  but  a 
defeription  of  thefe  circumftances.  In  a few  cafes 
which  have  been  the  fubjerts  of  more  painful  or  re- 
fined difeufiion,  we  have  proceeded  farther  in  this 
abbreviation  of  language. 

We  have  framed  the  verb  “ to  gravitate,**  and  the 
verbal  noun  **  gravitation,**  wbich  purely  exprefiirsthc 
fart,  the  phenomenon ; bat  is  conceived  to  exprefj  the 
operation  or  energy  of  the  caufe  or  natural  power.  It 
is  of  importance  to  keep  in  mind  this  mctaphyfical  re- 
mark on  thefe  terms  ; for  a want  of  attention  to  the  Aieioiogy, 
pure  meaning  of  the  words  has  frequently  oecafioned 
very  great  miftakes  in  philosophical  ieicnce. 

We  may  with  propriety  call  this  part  of  the  philo- 
fophet’s  employment  Aitiologt. 

We  (hall  give  an  inftancc  of  its  moft  foccefaful 
application  to  the  clafa  of  event*  already  adduced 
as  an  example  of  phiiofophic  hiftory  or  phenomcuo- 
logy. 

Kepler,  a celebrated  Pniffian  aftronomer,  having 
maturely  confidered  the  phenomena  record*  1 in  the 
tables  and  obfervations  of  hit  predeceflbrs,  difeovered, 
amidft  all  the  varieties  of  the  planetary  motions,  three  Kepler’* 
circumftances  of  refemblance,  which  are  now  knowcr-l»w»  an  in- 
by  the  name  of  Kepler  s la  tat.  ftance. 

1.  All  the  planets  defertbe  ell  ip  tea,  having  the  fun- 
in  one  focus. 

2.  The  elliptic  areas  defcribed  by  a planet  in  the 
different  parts  of  it»orbit,arc  proportional  to- the  times 
of  defeription. 

3.  The  fquares  of  the  periodic  times  are  propor- 
tional to  the  cubes  of  the  mean  diftaoces  from  the 
fun. 

By  this  obfervation  or  difeovery,  the  ftudy  of  tjie 
planetary  motions  was  greatly  promoted,  and  the  cal- 
culation of  their  appearances  was  now  made  with  a 
facility  and  an  accuracy  which  forpafSed  all  hopes  : for 
the  calculation  of  the  place  of  a planet  at  any  propolVd 
inftant  was  reduced  to  the  geometrical  problem  of 
cutting  off  an  area  from  an  ellipfe  of  known  dimen- 
fion*.  which  (hould  hear  the  fame  proportion  to  the 
whole  area,  as  the  time  for  whofe  duration  the  motion 
is  required,  has  to  the  known  time  of  a complete  re- 
volution. 

Long  after  this  difeovery  of  Kepler,  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton found  that  thefe  laws  of  Kepler  were  only  parti- 
cular  cafe*  of  a fort  or  law  ft  ill  more  general.  He  Compre* 
found  that  the  deflertions  of  the  planets  from  uniform  frnded  ot» 
rertiKneal  motion  were  all  dirertvd  to  the  fun  ; and'lrr  or*e 
that  the  fknuhancuus  deflertions  were  inverfely  pro- w3^ 
portions!  to  the  fquares  of  the  difktnces  from  him 

Thus  was  eftaUHbe.l  a phyfical  law  of  vaft  extent : 
but  further  obfervation  (bowed  him,  that  the  motion 
of  every  body  of  the  folar  fyftrm  was  compounded 
of  an  original  motion  of  projertioo,  combined  with  a 
deflertion  towards  every  other  body  ; and  that  the  6* 
multaneous  deflections  were  propot liooal  to  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  in  the  body  towards  which  they  were 
• - . directed, 
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View*/  dire&ed,  and  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  fquare  of  the  di- 
J*£”  fiance  from  it.  Thus  wai  the  law  made  ftiil  more 
^.1°  . peoetaL  He  did  not  flop  here.  He  compared  the 
deflection  of  the  moon  tn  her  orbit  with  the  fimulta- 
ncons  deflection  of  a ft  one  thrown  from  the  hand,  and 
describing  a parabola  ; and  he  found  that  they  follow, 
ed  the  fame  Law,  that  it,  that  the  deflection  of  the 
moon  in  a Second,  was  to  that  of  the  ftone  in  the  fuse 
time,  as  the  fquue  of  the  (tone’s  diltancc  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  to  the  Square  of  the  moon’s  diftance 
from  it.  Hence  tie  concluded,  that  the  deflection  of 
a (lone  from  a ftraight  line  was  juft  a particular  in- 
ftancc  of  the  defleCtious  which  took  place  through  the 
it  whole  folar  fyflein. 

feta!/!*.  The  deflection  of  a ftone  is'onc  of  the  indications 
it  gives  of  its  being  gravis  or  heavy  j whence  he  calls 
it  gravitation.  He  therefoic  expreflci  the  phyfleal  law 
which  obtains  through  the  whole  foiar  fy  litem,  by  f-y- 
ing  that  •*  every  body  gravitates  to  every  other  boily  ; 
and  the  gravitations  are  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  matter  in  that  other  body,  and  invcrfcly  propor- 
tional to  the  Square  of  the  diftance  from  it.’* 

Thus  we  (cc  how  the  arrangement  of  the  cclrftial 
phenomena  terminated  in  the  difeovery  of  phylical 
laws ; and  that  the  exprefliou  of  this  arrangement  is 
the  law  itfelf. 

Since  toe  fall  of  a heavy  body  is  one  inftance  of 
the  phyft.al  law,  and  flnee  this  fall  is  conflicted  by  all 
as  the  cfTcd  of  its  weigh,  and  this  weight  is  confide r- 
ed  as  the  caufe  of  the  fall,  the  fame  caufe  is  afligned 
(or  ail  the  deflections  obferved  in  the  folarfyftcm;  and 
all  the  matter  in  it  is  found  to  be  under  the  influence 
ot  this  caufe,  or  to  be  heavy  ; and  thus  his  do&riuc 
has  been  denominated  the  ftftem  of  umverfal  gravita- 
tion. 

Philosophers  have  gone  farther,  and  have  fuppofed 
that  gravity  is  a power,  property,  or  quality,  refi  ling 
in  ail  the  bodies  of  the  Talar  fyftcm.  Sir  lfaac  New- 
ton  does  not  cxprefdy  fay  fo,  at  leaft  in  that  work 
where  he  gives  an  account  of  thefe  difcoveiics.  He 
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and  which  has  given  rife  to  an  axiom, c<  that  a body  View  ot 
cannot  ad  at  a diftance,  or  where  it  is  not;”  an'f  n*f( 
thus  have  thought  themfclvcs  obliged  to  look  out  for  ‘ r.* 

an  immediate  and  contiguous  agent  in  all  thofe  pheno- 
mena. 

But  the  philofophcrs  who  profefs  to  be  moil  feru- 
pulous  in  their  adherence  to  the  rules  of  philofophitf 
difeuffion,  deny  the  legitimacy  of  this  pretended  inve- 
ftigation  of  caufes,  faying  that  this  do&rine  is  in  di- 
te&  oppofltion  to  the  procedure  of  the  mind  in  acqui-  ^ 
ring  the  knowledge  of  caufes.  Since  the  faQ  of  im-  Whilit  im- 
pulfc  is  not  really  obferved  in  the  celeflial  dcfle&ionr,  pulfc  itfclf 
nor  in  the  motions  of  heavy  bodies,  the  law  cannot  be  r% 
inferred.  They  fay  that  it  is  not  even  neccflary  to  (how  trv 
that  the  phenomena  of  the  celeflial  motions  arc  unlike 
the  phenomena  of  iropulfe,  although  this  can  be  done  in 
the  completed  manner.  It  is  enough  that  neither  the 
fluid  nor  the  impulfc  are  obferved  { and  therefore  they 
are  in  the  right  when  they  aflert,  that  there  is  inherent 
in,  or  accompanies  all  the  bodies  of  the  fyflem,  a 
power  by  which  they  defied  to  one  another.  (See 
Optics,  n°  66,  67.) 

The  debate  is  foreign  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  which 
is  only  to  (how  how  the  obfervation  and  arrange^  cut 
of  phenomena  termiaates  in  the  difeovery  of  their 
caufes,  or  the  difeovery  of  the  powers  or  properties  of 
Datural  fubftances. 

This  is  a talk  of  great  difficulty,  as  it  is  of  grent 
importance.  There  are  two  chief  caufes  of  this  diffi- 
culty. 

1.  In  mod  of  the  fpontaneous  phenomena  of  nature 
there  is  a complication  of  many  events,  and  fomc  of 
Them  efcape  our  obfervation.  Attending  only  to  the 
mod  obvious  or  remarkable,  we  conjoin  thefe  only  in  Cautec  «»f  ' 
our  imagination,  and  are  apt  to  think  thefe  the  con-  rhe  difficult 
comiiant  event*  in  nature,  the  proper  indication  of  the1/  philo- 
caufe,  and  the  fubiefts  of  this  philofophical  reUtion, 
aoi  to  fuppofe  that  they  arc  alwajs  conjoined  by  na-  * ^ 
lure.  Thua  it  was  thought  that  there  redded  in  a vi- 
brating chord  a power  by  which  the  fenfation  of  found 


contents  himfclf  with  tnc  immediate  confluence  of 
the  hr  ft  axiom  in  Natural  phiiofophy,  viz.  Hat  every 
hotly  remains  in  a.  ftatc  of  reft,  or  of  uniform  rectili- 
neal motion,  onlefs  affirmed  by  feme  moving  force. 
S tree  the  iiodics  ot  the  foiar  fyllem  are  neither  in  a 
ft  ite  of  reft,  nor  of  unhoirn  rectilineal  mot -on,  they 
fnuft  be  confldered  as  fo  affected  ; that  is,  that  there 
oper  :tes  on  every  one  ot  them  a moving  forte,  di- 
rected towards  ;U  the  others,  and  having  the  propoi- 
lions  obferved.  in  the  deflection. 

Artemy  Other  pbilofophets  have  endeavoured  to  (how,  that 
“elude  this  general  fail,  detected  by  Sir  lfaac  Newton,  is  in- 
Kierin  c^u'-ct^  18  another  ftiil,  more  general,  vii.  that  every 
pc&,  body  moves  which  is  impelled  by  another  body  in 
motion.  They  aflert,  that  all  the  bodies  of  the  ielar 
fyftcm  are  continually  impel  let!  by  a fluid  which  they 
call  r tber,  which  is  moving  in  all  places,  and  in  all  di- 
rections, or  in  circular  vortices,  and  hurries  along  with 
it  the  planets  and  ail  heavy  bodies,  it  would  fccai 
that  the  fam  iurity  of  motion  produced  by  impuife, 
at  IcaJl  in  thofe  in  dance*  in  which  our  own  cxeriiuus 
are  rnofl  employed,  has  induced  philofophers  to  adopt 
luch  notions  ; perhaps,  too,  they  arc  influenced  by  an 
obfeure  and  indiflind  notion  rffixei  to  the  term  ac- 
tion, as  applied  to  changes  in  the  material  world, 


was  excited,  or  that  a chord  had  a founding  quality. 
Bat  late  o'1  nervations  have  fhown  clearly  that  there  is 
an  inconceivable  number  of  events  interpofed  between 
the  vibration  of  the  chord  and  the  fenfltive  afTcdVon 
of  our  eat  ; and  therefore,  that  found  is  not  the  effect 
of  the  vibration  of  the  chord,  but  of  the  very  tall 
event  of  this  fei  ies : and  this  ib  completely  Ocmonftrated 
by  (bowing  thr.t  the  vibration  and  the  found  are  net 
neitjfariiy  connected,  kec'.ufe  they  are  not  aiwayi  con- 
nected, but  require  the  interpofition  of  air  or  of  feme 
other  rUftic  body. 

Thefe  obfirvatiens  (how  the  neceflity  of  the  mod 
accurate  and  minute  o’.fervaiion  of  the  phenomena, 
that  none  01  tiiofe  inLrj  mediate  events  may  efcape  u«, 
and  we  be  thus  expofed  to  the  chance  of  imaginary 
conneitiopj  between  events  which  are  really  far  afun- 
der  10  the  procedure  of  nature.  As  the  flujy  has  im- 
proved, mulakes  of  this  kind  have  been  corrc&ed  ; 
and  philofophers  are  careful  to  make  their  trains  of 
events  under  one  name  ns  fhoit  as  pofiible.  Thus,  in 
medicine,  a drug  is  no  longer  ceufidcred  as  a fpecific 
remedy  for  the  iLfcafc  which  is  fome times  cured  wheu 
it  has  been  ufed,  but  is  denominated  by  its  moil  imme- 
diate operation  ou  the  anim  .l  frame  : it  is  no  longer 
called  a febrifuge t but  a fudanfk* 
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Vtfwof  i.  When  maay  natural  power*  combine  their  in- 
®*c«n’*  flUCnce  in  a fpontaneou*  phenomenon  of  nature,  it  i* 
frequently  very  difficult  to  difcover  what  part  of  the 
j(t  complicated  cffcft  i*  the  cITcft  of  each  ; and  to  ftite 
Mem*  »vf  thofe  circumftanccs  of  fimilarity  which  are  the  fonnda- 
infuring  f|on  Qf  a phyfical  bw,  or  imitleus  to  infer  the  agency 

fiuctU  oj  any  ni|un|  power.  The  moft  likely  method  for 

infuring  fuccefa  in  fuch  cafes  it  to  get  rid  of  thi*  com- 
plication of  event,  by  putting  the  fuhjcft  into  fuch  a 
(ituation  that  the  operation  of  all  the  known  power*  of 
n-ture  (hall  be  fufpended,  or  fo  modified  as  we  any 
perfcrtly  u derftand  their  cffe&s.  We  can  thu«  ap- 
preciate the  cfTcfts  of  fuch  a*  we  could  neithe  modify 
nor  fufpend,  or  wc  can  difeover  the  exiftence  of  a new 
law,  the  operation  of  a new  power. 

Thi*  is  ca'-lcd  making  an  experiment / and  i*,  of  all,  the 
moft  effectual  way  of  advancing  in  (he  knowledge  of  na- 
ture, and  ha*  been  called  rxrraiwiNTAt.  VMiLosornY. 

ft  feemi,  however,  at  fiift  fight,  in  direct  oppolition 
to  the  procedure  of  nature  in  forming  general  bw*. 
Thcfe  ate  formed  by  iadndfon  from  multitude*  of  in- 
dividu.T'fads,  and  mult  be  affirmed  to  no  greater  ex- 
57  tent  than  the  radu&ion  on  which  they  arc  founded. 

A forming  Yet  it  i*  a matter  of  fad,  a phyfical  bw  of  human 
•nomdy  thought,  that  one  fimple,  clear,  and  uaequivocal  expe- 
*‘e  ri ment,  give*  n*  the  moft  complete  confidence  in  the 
truth  of  a general  conclufion  from  it  to  every  fimilar 
cafe.  When  ce  this  anomaly  ? It  is  not  an  anomaly 
or  contradiction  of  the  general  maxim  of  philosophical 
investigation,  but  the  moft  refined  application  of  it. 
There  i*  no  law  more  general  than  this  that  “ Nature 
it  conftant  in  all  her  operation*.’*  The  judicious  and 
fimple  form  of  our  experiment  infure*  us  (we  imagine) 
in  the  complete  knovrledf^e  of  all  the  circumftanccs  of 
the  event.  Upon  thi*  fuppofition,  and  thi*  alone,  wc 
conlidcr  the  experiment  a*  the  faithful  reprefentative 
of  every  poffible  cafe  of  the  conjunction.  Thia  will 
be  more  minutely  confidered  afterward*. 

The  laft  branch  of  philofophic  occupation  ia  the 
j 8 explanation  of  fubordinatc  phenomena.  Thia  is  no- 
TVorjr  or  thing  more  than  the  referring  any  particular  phenomc- 
rffuboed^ non  10  *n  which  11  »•  included;  or,  in  the 

iwtepheno-kngtHtR*  ©f  philofophy,  it  is  the  pointing  out  the 
muu.  general  bw,  or  that  general  fad  of  which  the  pheno- 
menon i*  a particular  inftance.  Thu*  the  feeling  of 
the  obligations  of  virtue  i*  thought  to  be  expbined, 
when  it  is  flxown  to  be  a particular  cafe  of  that  regard 
which  every  perfon  has  for  his  deareft  intcreftt.  The 
life  of  water  in  pumps  is  expbined,  when  wc  (how  it 
to  be  a particular  calc  of  the  preffure  of  fluids,  or  of 
the  air.  The  general  bw  under  which  wc  fhow  it  to 
be  properly  arranged  is  called  the  rantctrLK  of  the  ex- 
planation, and  the  explanation  itfelf  is  called  the  theo- 
ry of  the  phenomenon.  Thus  Euler’s  explanation  of 
the  lunar  irregularities  it  called  a theory  of  the  lunar 
motion*  on  the  principle  of  gravitation. 

Thi*  may  be  done  either  in  order  to  advance  our 
own  knowledge  of  nature,  or  to  communicate  it  to 
other*..  If  done  with  the  firft  view,  wc  mull  examine 
the  phenomenon  minutely,  and  endeavour  to  detc.fl 
every  circumflance  in  it,  and  thu*  di fervor  all  the 
knorn  laws  of  nature  which  concur  in  it*  production  ; 
we  then  appreciate  the  operation  ol  each  according 
to  the  circmnftances  of  its  exertion  ; wc  then  com- 
bine all  thcfe,  and  compare  the  rcfitlt  with  the  pheno- 
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If  they  are  fimilar,  we  have  expbined  the  View  at 
We  cannot  give  a better  example  than 

i n a * i n n a,  ff  n a nn.nA  av  thnnA..  " r 


roenoa. 
phenomenon. 

rranklm’s  expbnation  of  the  phenomena  of  thunder  * 
and  lightning.  Sec  Lightning,  and  Et.acTaiciTir 
Index. 

If  wc  explain  a phenomenon  from  known  prin- 
ciples, we  proceed  fynthctically  from  the  general  law 
already  cilabiilhcd  and  known  to  exert  its  influence  in 
the  prefent  inftance.  We  (late  this  influence  both  in 
kind  and  degree  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
cafe  j and  having  combined  them,  we  compare  the 
refult  with  the  phenomenon,  and  (how  their  agreement, 
and  thus  it  is  explained.  Thus  bccaufc  all  the  bodies 
of  the  fobr  fyftem  mutually  gravitate,  the  moon  gra- 
vitates to  the  fun  as  weft  as  to  the  earth,  and  is  con- 
tinually, and  in  a certain  determinate  manner,  defledrd 
from  that  path  which  (he  would  dcfcribc  did  (he  gra- 
vitate only  to  the  earth.  Her  motion  round  the  earth 
will  be  retarded  during  the  firft  and  third  quarters  of 
her  orbit,  and  accelerated  during  the  fecond  and 
fourth.  Her  OTbit  and  her  period  will  be  tncrcafcd 
during  our  winter,  and  dimimthed  during  our  fummer. 

Her  apogee  will  advance,  and  her  nodes  will  recede ; 
and  the  inclination  of  her  orbit  will  be  greateft  when 
the  nodes  are  in  fyxigee,  and  lead  when  they  are  in 
quadrature.  And  all  thcfe  variations  will  be  in  certain 
prccifc  degrees.  'I*hrn  we  (how  that  all  thcfe  thioga 
actually  obtain  in  the  lunar  motions,  and  they  are  coo- 
fidcred  as  explained. 

This  fummary  account  of  the  ohjc&  an ! employ- 
ment in  all  philofophical  tiifcuftion  i*  fufficicnt  for 
pointing  out  its  place  in  the  click  of  the  Lienees,  and 
will  fenre  to  dired.  us  to  the  proper  method*  of  prote- 
cting it  with  fuccefs.  Event*  arc  its  object  ; and 
they  are  confidered  a*  connected  with  each  other  by 
caufation,  which  may  therefore  be  called  the  philofo- 
phical  relation  of  things.  The  following  may  be 
adopted  as  the  fundamental  propofition  on  which  all 
philofophical  difeuffion  proceeds,  and  under  which 
every  philofophical  difeuffion  or  difeovery  may  be 
arranged : 5- 

**  Every  change  that  we  obferve  la  the  fiate  or  eor.Stiion  Fundamcn- 
of  thiigs  is  costi DKKMD  nr  vs  at  an  tfftti,  indicating  the tal  propofi - 
agency,  charadcrifing  the  kind,  and  determining  the  degree  [*°**  P^** 

•/*'  ......  ifiL 

A*  thus  enounced,  thia  propofition  is  evidently  a 
phyfical  bw  of  human  thought.  It  may  be  enounced 
a*  a necefTary  and  independent  truth,  by  faying,  every 
change  tn  the  fate  and  condition  of  things  is  ah  smer.  See. 

And  accordingly  it  has  been  fo  enounced  by  Dr  Reid*;  • BJ*ys 
and  its  titk  to  this  denomination  ha*  been  abundantly  /•**/*«- 
fupported  by  him.  But  we  have  no  occafion  to  con- ?"**** 
fidcr  it  a*  pofleffing  thi*  quality.  We  are  fpcaking  of* 
philofophy,  winch  is  fomtthin^  contingent,  depending 
on  the  exiftence  and  conftitution  of  an  intellectual  be- 
ing fuch  a*  man  ; and,  in  conformity  to  the  view  which 
wc  have  endeavoured  to  give  of  human  knowledge  in 
the  fubjuds  of  philofophical  relation,  it  is  quite  fuffi- 
eient  for  our  purpofe  that  we  maintain  it*  tide  to  the 
rank  of  an  umvcrbl  law  of  human  thought.  This 
will  make  it  a firft  principle,  even  although  it  may 
not  be  a necefTary  truth. 

All  the  proot  necefTary  for  this  pnrpofe  is  univerfa- 
lily  o i Ian  ; and  we  believe  this  to  be  without  excep- 
tion. We  are  not  to  cxp«&  tuat  all  mankind  have  made, 

6 or 
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V*wo t or  will  ever  make,  a formal  declaration  of  their  opi- 
**•"’*  nion  ; but  we  venture  to  fay  t!iat  all  have  made 
^'ll  "f  y it,  and  continually  do  make  it,  virtually.  What  have 
the  philof  phers  of  all  ages  been  employed  alout  hut 
the  difeovery  of  the  canfcs  of  thofc  chsoges  that  are 
inccflantly  going  on  ? Nil  turpiui  phyfico  (fays  Cicero) 
auam  fieri fine  (tiufj  quidquam  Jicere.  Human  curiofity 
has  been  direded  to  nothing  f<>  powerfully  and  fo 
conftantly  as  to  this.  Many  abfurd  caufcs  have  been 
afligned  for  the  phenomena  of  the  univerfe ; but  no 
fet  of  men  have  ever  faid  that  they  happened  without 
a caufe.  This  is  fo  repugnant  to  all  our  propenfitiet 
and  inflinds,  that  even  the  atheiftical  fed,  who,  of  all 
other*,  would  have  profited  rood  by  the  dodrine,  have 
never  thought  of  advancing  it.  To  avoid  fo  (hocking 
an  ahfurdity,  they  have  rather  allowed  that  chance, 
that  the  concourfe  of  atoms,  are  the  caufcs  of  the 
beautiful  arrangements  of  nature.  The  tboughtlcCi 
vulgar  are  no  lefs  felicitous  than  the  philofophers  to 
difeover  the  caufe  of  things ; and  the  poet  cxprcflci 
the  natural  and  inftin&ive  pafiion  of  all  men,  when  he 
fay*, 

Feh fx  qu\  poluit  rerum  cognofcere  caa/ot. 

And  this  anxiety  is  not  to  nourilh,  but  to  get  rid  of 
fupcrftitious  fears  : for  thus 

metus  omner,  et  inexcrabi/e  fat  am 

Subjeeit  petiibu/,  Jl refit  unique  Ac  her  antis  avari . 

Had  men  never  fpecuiated,  their  condud  alone  gives 
fufficient  evidence  of  the  univcrfality  of  the  opi* 
nion.  The  whole  conduit  of  man  is  regulated  by  it, 
nay  almoft  wholly  proceeds  upon  it,  in  the  moll  im- 
portant matters,  and  where  experience  feems  to  leave 
us  in  doubt  : and  to  ad  otherwife,  as  if  any  thing 
whatever  happened  without  a caufe,  would  be  a decla- 
ration of  infinity.  Dr  Reid  has  beautifully  illuflratcd 
this  truth,  by  obferving,  that  even  a child  will  laugh 
at  you  if  you  try  to  perfuade  him  that  the  top,  which 
he  miflea  from  the  place  where  he  left  it,  was  taken 
away  Ly  nobody.  You  may  perfuade  him  that  it  was 
taken  away  by  a fairy  or‘a  fpirit ; but  he  beheves  no 
more  about  this  nobody,  than  the  mailer  of  the  houfe 
when  he  is  told  th&t  nobody  was  the  author  of  any 
piece  of  theft  or  mifehief.  What  opinion  would  be 
formed,  fays  Dr  Reid,  of  the  intilledsof  the  juryman, 
on  a trial  for  murder  bypcifens  unknown,  who  fhould 
fay  that  the  fradured  fkull,  the  watch  and  money  gone, 
and  other  like  circumflances,  might  pof&bly  have  no 
caufe  ? he  would  be  pronounced  tnfane  or  corrupted 
Contro-  We  believe  that  Mr  Hume  is  the  firft  author  who 
vrrdby  has  ventured  to  call  the  truth  of  this*  opinion  in  quef- 
MiH«mc  ||*on;  and  even  be  does  it  only  in  the  way  of  mere 
poflibility.  He  acknowledges  the  generality  of  the 
opinion  ; and  he  only  ohjeds  to  the  foundation  of  this 
generality  : and  he  objects  to  it  merely  becaufe  it  does 
not  quadrate  with  his  theory  of  belief ; and  therefore 
it  may  happen  that  fome  men  may  have  no  fuch  opi- 
nion. But  it  mud  be  o'  ferved  on  this  occafion,  that 
the  opinion  of  a philofopher  is  of  no  greater  weight 
in  a cafe  like  this  than  that  of  a ploughboy.  If  it  be 
a firft  principle,  diredmg  the  opinions  and  adioni  of 
all,  it  mull  operate  on  the  minds  of  all.  The  philofo- 
pher is  the  only  perfun  who  may  chance  to  be  without 
U ; for  it  requires  much  labour,  *ud  long  habits  refb- 
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lutely  maintained,  to  warp  our  natural  fcntiintnu  ; and  View  c»f 
experience  (hows  us  that  they  may  be  warped  if  we  arcph^^1^ 
at  fuflicient  pains.  It  is  alfo  worthy  of  remark,  that  1 
this  philofopher  feems  as  much  under  the  influence  of 
this  law  as  ordinary  mortals.  It  ia  only  when  he  is 
aware  of  its  not  t dlying  w.th  his  other  dodrine  s that 
his  fcruplcs  appear.  Obfcrve  how  he  fpeaka  when  off  Witr.  urea* 
his  guard  : “ As  to  thofe  impreffioos  which  arife  from  inconfift- 
the  fenfes,  their  ultimate  caufe  is,  in  roy  opinion, 
perfcdly  inexplicable  by  human  rcafon ; and  it  will 
always  be  impoflible  to  decide  with  certainty  whether 
they  arife  immediately  from  the  o'  jed,  are  produced 
by  the  creative  power  of  the  mind,  or  are  dcrivcd^rooi 
the  Author  of  our  being.*' 

Among  thefe  alternatives  he  never  thought  of  their 
not  being  derived  from  any  caufe. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  fhow  that  this  is  a phyfical 
law  of  the  human  mind  ; we  have  affumed  it  as  a firft 
principle,  the  foundation  of  a whole  fcicnce;  therefore 
not  included  in  or  derived  from  any  thing  more  general. 

Mr  Hume’s  endeavours  to  fhow  that  it  is  not  a ncccf- 
fary  truth,  fhow  with  fufficient  evidence  that  mod  at- 
tempts to  derive  it  in  the  way  of  argument  arc  petitionee 
principii : a thing  very  commonly  met  with  in  all  at-  6t 
tempts  to  prove  firft  principles.  It  cannot  be  proved  Thkpro- 
by  indudion  of  fads  that  every  event  ha*  a caufe,  be-  * 

caufe  indudion  always  fuppofes  an  olfcrved  fad  or  j? 
event.  Now  in  by  far  the  greateft  number  of  events j,]blc  of 
the  caufcs  are  unknown.  Perhaps  in  no  event  what-  ptwof. 
ever  do  we  know  the  real  caufe,  or  that  power  or 
energy  which,  without  any  intervention,  produce*  the 
cfTcd.  No  man  can  fay,  that  in  the  firnplcft  event 
which  he  ever  ohferved,  he  was  fully  apprifed  of  every 
circumftance  which  concurred  to  its  produdion.  We 
fuppofe  that  no  event  in  nature  can  be  adduced  more 
fimple  than  the  motion  of  a fufpended  glaf*  ball  when 
gently  ftruck  by  another  glafs  ball ; and  we  inaginc 
that  me  ft  of  our  readers  will  fay  that  he  petfcdly  feta 
every  thing  which  happens  in  this  phenomenon.  We 
believe,  too,  that  moil  of  our  readers  arc  of  opinion 
that  a body  is  never  put  in  motion  but  by  the  impulfc 
of  another,  except  in  the  cafes  of  anim.il  motion  ; and 
that  they  are  difpofed  to  imagine  that  magnets  put  iron 
in  motion,  ami  that  an  eledrified  body  moves  another 
by  mean*  of  an  interpofed  though  invifible  fluid  fome- 
how  circulating  round  them.  Now  we  mult  inform 
fuch  reader*,  that  unlefs  the  ftrokc  has  been  very  fmart, 
fo  fmart  indeed  as  to  flutter  the  glaf*  hall*,  the  motion 
of  the  fufpended  lull  was  produced  without  impulfe : 
that  is,  the  two  balls  were  not  in  contad  during  the 
broke  t and  the  diftaitcc  between  them  was  not  left 
than  the  9CO-^th  part  of  an  inch,  and  probably  much 
greater.  We  muft  fay  farther,  that  it  is  not  certain 
that  even  the  moft  violent  ftrokc,  fuch  as  would  flutter 
them  to  pieces,  is  enough  to  tiring  (hep  into  real  con- 
tad.  The  proofs  of  this  Angular  pofition  are  too  long 
for  this  place  ; but  the  evidence  will  be  fofficrcnUy  feen 
by  coofulting  the  article  Omcs,  n°  66,  67. 

Unlefs,  therefore,  our  readers  are  willhig  to  allow 
that  the  fufpended  hall  w as  put  in  motion  by  a rcpul- 
five  force  inherent  in  one  or  both  balls,  they  muft  ac- 
knowledge that  they  do  not  fully  know  all  the  circum- 
flances of  this  fo  fir.iple  phenomenon,  or  all  the  train 
of  events  which  happen  in  it;  and  therefore  they  are 
reduced  to  the  ncccffity  of  Jvpftfing,  although  they  do 
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View  of  not  fee  it,  an  intervening  fluid  or  matter,  by  the  irame- 
Phdofbnh  a^l0n  w^°^c  afjo'tmng  particles  the  motion  is 

. 0 op  • ' produced. 

This  being  the  cafe  in  the  flmplcfl  phenomenon 
that  we  can  pitch  upon,  what  lhall  we  fay  of  the  num- 
berlefs  multitudes  which  are  incomparably  more  com- 
plex ? Mull  we  not  acknowledge  that  the  efficient 
caufe*,  even  in  the  vulgar  fenfe  of  the  word,  the  im- 
mediately preceding  events,  are  unknown,  beeaufe  the 
conjunctions  arc  not  obferved?  and  therefore  it  cannot 
be  id  that  it  is  from  experimental  induction  that  this 
truth  gains  univerfal  belief.  Experience,  fo  far  from 
fupporting  it  as  a direft  proof,  feems  rather  the  Urongefl 
argument  again  ft  it  ; for  we  have  no  experiment  of 
unqueftionablc  authority  but  the  narrow  circle  of  our 
©wn  power  exerted  on  our  thoughts  and  actions.  And 
even  here  there  are  perhaps  cafes  of  change  where  we 
cannot  fay  with  certainty  that  we  perceive  the  effi- 
cient caufc. 

Nothing  feems  to  remain,  therefore,  but  to  allow 
that  this  pilyfical  law  of  human  judgment  ia  infiindive, 
a conftituent  of  the  human  foul,  a firft  principle  ; and 
incapable  of  any  other  proof  than  the  appeal  to  the 
feelings  of  every  man. 

Cn»fc»  not  Simply  to  fay,  that  every  change  is  confldered  as 
obferved  an  effeft,  is  not  giving  the  whole  characters  of  this 
but  inferred  phyfical  law.  The  caufe  is  not  always,  perhaps  never, 
rlraomer*  °kftrx*^t  but  is  inferred  from  the  phenomena.  The  in- 
whith  are  ference  is  therefoie  in  every  inflancc  dependant  on  the 
the  l»n-  phenomenon.  The  phenomenon  is  to  us  the  language 
guajreof  of  nature  i It  is  therefore  the  foie  indication  of  the 
nature.  caufc  and  of  its  agency  t It  is  therefore  the  indication 
of  the  very  caufe,  and  of  no  other.  The  obferved 
change  therefoie  charaftcrifes  the  caufc,  and  marks  its 
kind.  This  is  confirmed  by  every  word  of  philofophi- 
cal  language,  where,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  the 
names  of  the  inferred  powers  of  nature  are  nothing  but 
either  abbreviated  descriptions  of  the  phenomena,  or 
terms  which  are  defined  folcly  by  fuch  defections. 
In  like  manner,  the  phenomenon  determines  the  caufe 
in  a particular  degree , and  in  no  other  ; and  we  have  no 
immediate  meafure  of  the  degree  of  the  caufe  but  the 
phenomenon  itfclf.  Wc  take  many  meafures  of  the 
caufe,  it  is  true;  but  on  examination  they  will  he  found 
not  to  be  immediate  meafures  of  the  caufe,  but  of  the 
effeft.  A (Turning  gravitation  as  the  caufc  of  the  pla- 
netary deviations  from  uniform  rcftilineal  motion,  we 
fay  that  the  gravitation  of  the  moon  is  but  -rcseth 
part  of  the  gravitation  of  a done  thrown  from  the 
hand  : but  we  fay  this  only  from  obferving  that  the 
deflexion  of  the  (lone  is  3600  times  greater  than  the 
fimultaueous  deflexion  of  the  moon.  In  ftiort.  our 
whole  know  ledge  of  the  caufe  is  not  only  founded  on 
our  knowledge  of  the  phenomenon,  but  it  ir  the  fame. 
This  will  be  found  a remark  of  immenfc  confequcnce 
in  the  profccution  of  philofophfcal  refcarches  ; and  a 
iln'61  attention  to  it  will  not  only  guard  ua  again  ft  a 
thoufand  millakes  into  which  the  rcafoning  pride  of 
man  would  Continually  lead  us,  but  will  alfo  enable  us 
fully  to  deleft  many  egregious  and  fatal  blunders  made 
in  confcqucnce  of  this  philofophical  vanity.  Nothing 
can,be  more  evident  than  that  whenever  we  arc  puzzled, 
it  would  be  folly  to  continue  groping  among  thofe  ob- 
Icure  beings  called  caufet , when  we  have  their  proto- 
types, the  phenomena  thenifelves,  in  our  hands. 
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Such  is  the  account  which  may  be  given  o(  philo-  Vitsrnf 
fophy,  the  lludy  of  the  works  of  God,  as  1 elated  by 
rau  fat  ion.  It  is  of  vafl  extent,  reaching  from  an  atom 
to  the  glorious  Author  of  the  Univerie,  and  contem- 
plating the  whole  connefted  chain  of  intelligent,  fenfi- 
tive,  and  inanimate  beings.  The  phUofopher  makes 
ufe  of  the  deferiptions  and  ananizements  of  the  natu- 
ral hifltrisn  as  of  mighty  ufe  to  himfelf  in  the  begin- 
ning of  hia  career  ; conndiftg  in  the  uniformity  of  na- 
ture, and  expefting  that  fimilarity  in  the  quiefeefat 
properties  of  things  will  be  accompanied  by  foroe  re- 
femhlances  in  thofe  more  important  properties  which 
conflitute  their  mutual  dependences,  linking  them  to- 
gether in  a great  and  endlefsly  ramified  chain  of  e- 
vents. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  afetrtain  w ith  precifiontbe 
peculiar  province  of  philofophy,  both  by  means  of  its 
objeft  and  its  mode  of  procedure.  After  this  it  will 
not  require  many  words  to  point  out  the  methods  for 
profecuting  the  ftudy  with  expedition  and  with  foccefs. 

The  rules  of  philofophteing,  which  Newton  premifea 
to  his  account  of  the  planetary  motions,  which  he  fo 
fcrupuloufly  followed,  and  with  a fuccefs  which  gives 
them  great  authority,  are  all  in  flrift  conformity  to 
the  view  we  have  now  given  of  the  fu!  jeft.  " g4 

The  chief  rule  is,  that  fimilar  caufcs  are  to  be  &The  chief 
figned  to  fimilar  phenomena.  This  is  indeed  the  fourccnile  of  pH* 
of  all  our  knowledge  of  connected  nature  1 and  with- 
out  it  the  univerfe  would  only  prefent  to  us  an  incom-cxp  B 
prehenfible  chao«.  It  is  by  no  means,  however,  ne- 
ceflary  to  enjoin  this  as  a maxim  for  our  procedure  : 
it  is  tn  inftinftive  propenfity  of  the  human  mind*  It 
is  abfolutely  nccefiary,  on  the  contrary*  to  caution  us 
in  the  spplication  of  this  propenfity.  We  mull  be  ex- 
tremely confident  in  the  eefiainry  of  the  refem'  lance 
before  we  venture  to  make  any  inference.  We  are 
prone  to  reafon  from  analogy  : the  very  employment 
is  agreeable  ; and  we  are  ever  difpofed  to  embrace  op- 
portunities of  engaging  in  it.  For  this  reafon  we  are 
fatitfied  with  very  flight  refemblances,  and  eagerly  nm 
over  the  confequences,  as  if  the  refemblances  were  com- 
plete ; and  our  refcarches  frequently  terminate  in  falfe- 
hood. 

This  prdpenfiiy  to  Analogical  reafoning  is  aided  by 
hnother  equally  flrong,  and  equally  ufefui,  when  pro- 
perly directed  ; we  mesa  the  propenfity  to  form  ge- 
neral laws:  it  is  in  fact  a propenfity  to  difeover  camfee, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  eftablifhtog  of  general  laws. 

It  appears  in  another  farm,  and  is  called  a love  of  or 
tafle  for  fimplicity ; and  this  is  encouraged  or  jufti- 
fied  as  agreeable  to  the  uniformity  and  fimplicity  of 
nature.  “ Natura  Temper  fibi  fimilis  et  ronfona,”  fays 
Newton  ; “ Fruflrx  fit  per  plura,  quod  fieri  poteft  per 
pauciora,”  fays  another.  T he  beautiful,  the  wife  eco- 
nomy of  nature,  are  phrafes  in  every  body's  mouth  J 
and  Newton  enjoins  us  to  adopt  no  mofe  caufes  than 
are  fufficicnt  to  explain  the  phenomena.  All  this  ia 
very  well,  and  is  true  in  its  own  degree  ; but  it  is  too 
frequently  the  fubterfugc  of  human  vanity  and  (elf* 
love.  TTiis  inordinate  admiration  of  the  economy  and 
fimplicity  of  failure  is  generally  conjoined  with  a maa 
nifeft  love  of  fjrftcm,  and  with  the  aftuml  produftiod 
of  fome  new  fyftcra,  where  from  one  general  principle 
fome  extenfive  theory  or  explanation  is  deduced  and 
offered  to  the  world.  The  author  feci  a fart  of  refeor- 
r Manse 
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View  (4  bltnee  between  a certain  feries  of  phenomena  and  the 
confrqncnces  of  fome  principle,  and  thinks  the  prin* 
[^J[_2'ciple  adequate  to  their  explanation.  Then,  on  the 
authority  of  the  acknowledged  (implicit y of  nstnre, 
he  roundly  excludes  all  other  principles  of  explanation  ; 
hecaufe,  f»ya  he,  this  principle  is  fufficient  “ et  fruf- 
tra  fit  per  plun,”  &c.  "Wc  could  point  out  many  in- 
flanccs  of  this  kind  in  the  writings  of  perhaps  the  firft 
mathematician  and  the  poors tl  philofopher  of  this  cen- 
tury ; where  rxtenfive  theories  are  thus  cavalierly  ex- 
hibited. which  a few  years  examination  have  (hown  to 
he  nothing  but  analogies,  indiftindly  obferved,  and, 
what  is  worfe,  inaccurately  applied. 

To  regulate  thefc  hazardous  propenfitiea,  and  keep 
philofophcas  in  the  right  path,  Newton  inculcates  an- 
other rule,  or  rather  gives  a modifiention  of  this  in- 
junction of  fimplicity.  He  enjoins,  that  no  caufc  (hall 
be  admitted  but  what  is  real.  His  words  arc,  that  no 
cauftt  JbaU  be  admitted  but  fmb  at  are  true,  and  fufficient 
gj  to  account  for  the  phenomena.  We  apprehend  that  the 
A *njf  mealing  of  this  rule  has  been  miftaken  by  many  phi- 
usfccx-  lofophers,  who  imagine  that  by  true  he  means  caufcs 
pjuwl.  which  really  exift  in  nature,  and  are  not  mere  creatures 
of  the  imagination.  We  have  met  with  forre  who 
would  boggle  at  the  dodrincs  of  Ariftotle  refpeding 
the  planetary  motions,  vix.  that  they  are  carried  along 
by  rood  lifting  intelligent  minds,  hecaufe  we  know  of 
none  fact  in  the  univerfe  ; and  who  would  ncverthelefs 
think  the  dodrine  oT  the  Cartefian  vortices  deferring 
of  at  lead  an  examination,  hecaufe  wc  fee  fuch  vor- 
tices exift,  and  produce  effeds  which  have  fome  re- 
fcmblance  to  the  planetary  motions,  and  have  jufUy 
Tcjc&ed  there,  fo/e/y  becaufe  this  tefemblance  has  been 
very  imprrfed.  Wc  apprehend  Newton’s  meaning  by 
tbefe  words  is,  that  no  caufe  of  any  event  (hall  be  ad- 
mitted, or  even  confiilered,  which  we  do  not  l now  to 
be  actually  concurring  or  exerting  fome  influence  m 
that  very  event . If  this  be  his  meaning,  he  would  re- 
ject the  Cartefian  vortices,  and  the  con '.lifting  fpirirs 
of  Ariftotle  for  one  and  the  fame  reafon  ; not  becaufe 
they  were  not  adequate  to  the  explanation,  nor  bccaufc 
fuch  canfes  did  not  exift  in  nature,  but  becaufe  we  did 
tint  fee  them  anyhow  concerned  in  the  phenomenon  un- 
der confident  ion.  We  neither  fee  a fpirit  nor  a vor- 
tex, and  therefore  need  not  trouble  ourfelves  with  en- 
quiring what  effects  they  would  produce.  Now  we 
know  that  this  was  his  very  conduct,  and  what  has  di- 
ftinguifhed  him  from  all  philofophcrs  who  preceded 
him,  though  many,  by  following  his  example,  have  al- 
io been  rewarded  by  fimil&r  fuccefa.  This  has  pro- 
cured to  Newton  the  charader  of  the  modefi  philofo- 
pher;  and  modefi  his  procedure  may,  for  dittindion’a 
bike,  be  called,  becaufe  the  contrary  procedure  of 
others  did  not  originate  fo  much  from  ignorance  as 
from  vanity.  Newton’s  condudor  in  this  was  not  mo- 
defty,  but  fagucity,  prudence,  caution,  and  to  (ay  it 
.purely,  it  was  found  judgment. 

For  the  bonds  of  nature,  the  fuppofed  philofophical 
caufea  are  not  obferved  ; they  are  inferred  from  the  phe- 
nomena. When  two  fubilances  arc  obferved,  and  on- 
ly when  they  are  otferved,  to  be  conntded  in  any  fe- 
lies  of  events,  we  infer  that  they  are  conncded  by  a 
natural  power  : hut  when  one  of  the  fubflaoces  is  not 
'feen,  but  fancied,  no  law  of  human  thought  produces 
an;  inference  whatever.  For  this  reafon  alone  New- 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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ton  (lopped  ftiort  at  the  lift  tact  which  he  could  dif-  °f 
cover  in  the  folar  fyftcm,  that  all  bodies  were 
to  all  other  bodies,  according  to  certain  regulations  of  ,1 — 
diftancc  end  quantity  of  matter.  When  told  that  he 
had  done  nothing  in  philofophy,  that  he  had  difeo- 
vered  no  caufe,  and  that  to  merit  any  praife  he  mu  ft 
(how  how  this  defledion  was  produced; — he  faid, 
that  he  knew  no  more  than  he  had  told  them  ; that 
he  faw  nothing  caufiog  this  defledion  j and  was  con- 
tented witli  having  described  it  foexadly,  that  a good 
mathematician  could  now  make  tables  of  the  planetary 
motioos  as  accurate  as  he  pleafed,  and  with  hoping  in 
a few  years  to  have  every  purpofe  of  navigation  and  of 
philofophical  curiofity  completely  anfwcreJ  ; an!  he 
was  not  difappointed.  And  when  philofophers  on  ail 
(ides  were  contriving  hypothetical  fluids  and  vortices 
which  would  produce  tirefe  defledions,  he  contented 
himfclf  with  (howing  the  total  inconfiftency  of  tbefe 
explanations  with  the  mechanical  principles  acknow- 
ledged by  their  authors;  (bowing  that  they  had  tranf- 
grefled  both  parts  of  his  rule,  their  canfes  neither  be- 
ing real  nor  fufficient  for  explaining  the  phenomena. 

A caufe  is  fufficient  for  explaining  a phenomenon  only 
when  its  legitimate  confequences  are  .pcrfedly  agree- 
able to  thefe  phenomena. 

Newton’s  difeoveriea  remain  without  any  diminution 
or  change  : no  philofopher  has  yet  advanced  a (lep  fur- 
ther. 6A 

But  let  not  the  authority,  or  even  the  fi*c:efs,  ofTHisdoe- 
Ncwton  be  our  guide.  Ia  his  rule  founded  ia  rea-  lr'tle  f°on^’ 
fon  ? it  furely  is.  For  if  philofophy  be  only  the  ia-^n 
terpTctation  of  nature’s  language,  the  inference  of 
caufe*  from  the  phenomena,  a fancied  or  hypotheti- 
cal phenomenon  can  produce  nothing  but  a fanciful 
caufe,  and  cin  make  no  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
real  nature. 

All  hypothefes  therefore  mufl  be  hanifhed  from  phi- 
losophical difeuffion  as  frivolous  and  ufdefs,  ad  mini  * 
fieri ng  to  vanity  alone.  As  the  explanation  of  any 
appearance  is  nothing  but  the  pointing  out  the  ge- 
neral fad,  of  which  this  is  a particular  inftance,  a by- 
potbefis  can  give  no  explanation:  knowing  nothing  of  ^7 
caufe  and  eflfed  but  the  conjundion  of  two  events, 
fee  nothing  of  caafation  where  one  of  the  events  is  hy- 
pot  helical.  Although  all  the  legitimate  confequences 
of  a hypothetical  principle  (hould  be  perfedly  fimilsr 
to  the  phenomenon,  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  af- 
fume  this  principle  as  the  real  caufe.  It  is  illogical  to 
make  ufe  of  the  economy  of  nature  as  an  argument  for 
the  truth  of  any  hypofhefia  : for  if  true,  it  is  a phyfi- 
cal  truth,  a matter  of  fad,  aud  true  only  to  the  extent 
in  which  it  is  obferved,  and  we  are  not  intided  to 
fay  that  it  is  fo  one  fiep  farther;  therefore  not  in  this 
cafe  till  it  be  obferved.  But  the  propofition  that  nature 
is  fo  economical  is  falfe  ; and  it  ia  aftoniftifog  that  it 
hia  been  fo  lazily  acquiefced  in  by  the  readers  of  hypo- 
thefes: for  it  is  not  the  authors  who  are  deceived  by  it, 
they  are  generally  led  by  their  own  vanity.  Nothing 
is  more  obfervablc  than  the  prodigious  variety  of  na- 
ture. That  the  fame  phenomena  may  be  produced  by 
different  means  is  well  known  to  the  aftronomers,  who 
mull  all  grant,  that  the  appearances  of  motion  will  be 
precifely  the  fame  whether  the  esrth  moves  icund 
the  fun  like  the  other  planets,  or  whether  the  fun  with 
his  attendant  planets  moves  round  the  earth  ; and  that 
4 F the 
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Vlr*  of  the  demon  ft  rat  ion  of  the  firft  opinion  is  had  from  » 
vStokphr  ^ totally  uncoonedcd  with  ill  the  deflcdions  or 
«■  ’ , even  with  their  caufe*:  for  it  may  be  aflerted,  that 

Dr  Bradley'*  difcovery  of  the  aberration  of  the  fixed 
ftari,  in  confeqnencc  of  the  progrcflive  motion  of  light, 
was  the  iirll  thing  which  put  the  Copenitcan  fyftem 
beyond  qucllion;  and  even  this  is  dill  capable  of  being 
explained  in  another  way.  The  Author  of  Nature 
feems  to  delight  in  variety  j and  there  cannot  be  na- 
med a (ingle  purpofe  iu  which  the  moft  inconceivable 
fertility  in  refourre  is  not  obferved.  It  it  the  rooft 
delightful  occupation  of  the  curious  miod  an  1 the  fen- 
fible  her.it  to  contemplate  the  various  contrivances  of 
nature  in  accomplifliing  fimilar  ends. 

As  a prin  iplc  therefore  on  which  to  found  any 
maxim  of  philofophical  procedure,  this  is  not  only  in- 
judicious, becaufc  imprudent  and  apt  to  miflead,  but 
ai  falfe,  and  a 1 moft  fure  to  miflead.  In  conformity 
to  this  observation,  it  muil  be  added,  that  nothing  has 
done  fo  much  harm  in  philofophy  ai  the  introduction 
of  hypothefes. 

Authors  have  commonly  been  Satisfied  with  very 
flight  refemblances,  and  readers  are  eafily  mi  (led  by 
the  appearances  of  reafoning  which  thefe  refemblances 
have  countenanced.  The  ancients,  and  above  all  A- 
riftotle,  were  much  given  to  this  mode  of  explanation, 
and  have  filled  philofophy  with  abfurdities.  The  flight- 
ed refemblances  were  with  them  lufficient  foundations 
of  theories.  It  has  been  by  very  flow  degrees  that 
men  have  learned  caution  in  this  refped  t and  we  are 
lorry  to  Cay  that  we  are  not  yet  cored  of  the  difeafe 
of  hypothetical  fyftcmatizing,  and  to  fee  attempts  made 
by  ingenious  men  to  bring  the  frivolous  theories  of 
antiquity  again  into  credit.  Nay,  modem  philofophers 
even  of  the  greateft  name  are  by  no  means  exempted 
from  the  reproach  of  hypothetical  theories.  Their 
writings  abound  in  ethers,  nervous  fluids,  animal  fpi- 
rits,  vu rtice*,  vibrations,  ani  other  invifible  agents. 
We  may  affirm  that  all  thefe  attempts  may  be  fhown 
t»  be  cither  unintelligible,  fruitlefs,  or  falic.  Either 
the  hypothefts  has  been  fuch  that  no  confequence  can 
be  diftindly  drawn  from  it,  on  account  of  its  obfeu- 
rity  and  total  want  of  refetnblance  to  any  thing  we 
know;  or  the  juft  and  legitimate  confequence#  of  the  hy- 
pothefis  are  ioconfiftent  with  the  phenomena (m).  This 
is  remarkably  the  cafe  in  the  hypothefes  which  have 
been  introduced  for  the  explanation  of  the  mechanical 
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phenomena  of  the  univerfe,  Thefe  ean  be  entnined  View  of 
by  accurate  fcience,  and  the  confequencea  compared  Plffcf n!* 
without  any  miftake;  and  nothing  elfe  but  a perfect  PhU-tophy. 
agreement  (hoiild  induce  us  even  to  liften  to  any  hyi  ' ^ 
pothetis  whatever. 

It  may  here  Vc  aflerd,  Whether,  in  the  cafe  of  the 
moit  perfect  agreement,  alter  the  molt  extenfive  com- 
parifon.  the  hypothefis  fhould  be  admitted?  We  be- 
lieve that  this  mult  be  left  to  the  feeling*  of  the  mind. 

When  the  belief  is  irrefiftihle,  we  an  rtafon  no  more. 

But  as  there  is  no  impofllbility  of  as  perfect  an  agree- 
ment with  fome  other  hypothefis,  it  is  evident  that  it 
docs  not  convey  an  irrefragable  title  to  our  hypothe- 
fis. It  is  faid,  that  fuch  an  agreement  auihorifes  the 
reception  of  the  hypothetical  theory  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  we  mujl  admit  that  to  be  the  trut  cypher  of  a 
letter  which  will  make  perfect  fenfe  of  it.  But  this 
is  not  true  : in  decyphering  a letter  we  know  the 
founds  which  mujl  be  represented  by  the  charadert, 
and  that  they  are  really  the  conftituents  of  fpeech  : 
but  in  hypothetical  explanations  the  firft  principle  it 
not  known  to  exift ; nay,  it  is  poffible  to  make  two 
cyphers,  each  of  which  (hall  give  a meaning  to  the  let- 
ter. Inftancet  of  this  are  to  be  feen  in  treatifet  on 
the  art  of  decyphering;  an  l there  bss  been  lately  dif- 
covered  a national  character  (the  ogam  difeovtred  in 
Ireland)  which  lias  this  property. 

We  conclude  our  criticifm  on  hypothetical  explana- 
tions with  this  obfervation,  that  it  is  impojjible  that 
they  can  give  any  addition  of  knowledge.  In  every 
hypothefis  we  thruft  in  an  intermediate  event  between 
the  phenomenon  and  fome  general  law ; and  this  event 
is  not  feen,  but  fuppofed.  Therefore,  according  to  the 
true  maxims  of  philofophical  inveftigation,  we  give  no 
explanation  ; for  we  are  not  by  this  means  enabled  to 
affigo  the  general  law  in  which  this  particular  pheno- 
menon is  included  : nay,  the  hypothefis  makes  no  ad- 
dition to  our  lift  of  general  laws  ; for  our  hypothefes 
muft  be  JrUdcd,  is  order  to  tally  with  all  the  pheno- 
mena. The  hypothefis  therefore  is  uudcrtlood  only 
by  and  in  the  phenomena  $ and  it  muft  not  be  made 
more  general  than  the  phenomena  themfelves.  The 
hypothefis  gives  no  geocralifation  of  fads.  Its  very 
application  is  founded  on  a great  coincidence  of  fads  ; 
and  the  hypothetical  fad  is  thruft  in  between  two 
which  we  really  obferve  to  be  united  by  nature.  The 
applicability  therefore  of  the  hypothetic  is  not  more 
8 extenfive 


(n)  It  has  often  been  matter  of  amufetnent  to  us  to  examine  the  hypothetical  theories  of  ingenious  mec,^ 
and  to  obfetve  the  power  of  nature  even  when  we  are  tnmfgTeffing  Hct  commands,  Naturam  exfcilat  Jurea,  tamm 
nfjuc  mrrtitar.  The  hypothefis  of  an  ingenious  man  is  framed  in  perfed  conformity  to  nature's  didates  : 
for  you  will  find  that  the  hypothetical  caufe  ia  touched  and  retouched,  like  the  firft  fitting  of  s pidure,  till 
it  if  made  to  rcfemblc  the  phenomena,  and  the  caufe  is  flill  inferred,  nay  explained,  in  fptte  of  all  his  inge- 
nuity, from  the  phenomenon  ; and  then,  in  (lead  of  defiring  the  fpedators  to  pay  hire  his  due  praife,  by  fay- 
ing that  the  piduic  is  Hke  the  man,  he  infills  that  they  (hall  Cay,  what  gives  him  no  credit,  that  the  man 
is  like  the  pidure.  But,  alast  thia  is  feldom  the  cafe : The  pidure  is  generally  an  anamorphofis,  unlike  any 
thing  extant  in  nature,  and  having  parts  totally  incongruous  We  have  feen  fuch  pidures,  where  a wood  is 
Sanding  on  the  fea,  and  an  eye  is  on  the  end  of  an  elephant's  trunk  ; and  yet  when  this  was  viewed  through 
a proper  glafs,  the  wood  became  an  eyebrow  to  the  eye,  and  the  probofeis  w*a  a very  pretty  ringlet  of  hair. 
We  beg  indulgence  for  thia  piece  of  levity,  becaufc  it  ia  a moft  ap polite  illuftration  of  a hypothetical  theory. 
The  refenafchince  between  the  principle  and  phenomenon  ia  true  only  in  detached  unconnected  ferapa,  and 
the  principle  itfelf  it  an  incongruous  patchwork.  But  by  a perverfion  of  the  rules  of  lo^ic,  all  thefe  iacon* 
fiftenrica  art  put  out  of  view,  and  the  explanation  is  fomething  like  the  phcooaienoiu 
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View  (f  extenfive  than  the  fimilarity  of  fa  A*  which  wc  obferve, 
' ind  the  hypothetical  law  is  not  more  general  than  the 
.jdP.oppy.  obferred  law*  Let  us  then  throw  away  entirely  the 
hypothetical  law,  and  infert  the  obferved  one  in  our 
lift  of  general  laws : it  will  be  in  different  language 
from  the  hypothetical  law,  but  it  wiUcxprefs  the  fame 
faAs  in  nature. 

It  it  in  experimental  phdofophy  alone  that  hypo* 
thefes  can  have  any  juft  claim  to  admiflion  ; and  here 
they  are  not  admitted  as  explanations,  but  as  conjee* 
tures  Herring  to  direA  our  line  of  experiments. 

EffcAa  only  appear  ; and  by  their  appearance,  and 
the  previous  information  of  experience,  caufes  are  im- 
mediately afeertained  by  the  pcrfeA  fimilarity  of  the 
whole  train  of  events  toother  trains  formerly  obferved; 
Or  they  are  fuggefted  by  more  iroperfeA  refembiances 
of, the  phenomenal  and  thefe  fuggeftions  are  msde  with 
ftronger  pr  fainter  evidence,  according  as  the  refem* 
blance  is  more  or  lcCa  perfeA.  Thefe  fuggeftions  do 
not  amount  to  a confidential  inference,  and  only  raife 
a ronjeAure.  Wilhing  to  verify  or  overturn  this  con- 
jeAure,  we  have  recoutfe  to  experiment ; and  wc  put 
the  fuhjcA  under  confideration  in  fuch  a fituation,  that 
we  can  fay  what  will  be  the  effeA  of  the  conjc Aural 
caufe  if  reel.  If  this  tallies  with  the  appearance,  our 
conjeAure  has  more  probability  of  truth,  and  wc  vary 
the  fituation,  which  will  produce  a new  fet  of  effeAs  of 
the  conjeAured  caufr,  and  fo  on.  It  is  evident  that 
the  probability  of  our  conjeAure  will  increafe  with  the 
increafe  of  the  conformity  of  the  legitimate  effVAs  of 
the  fuppofed  caufe  with  the  phenomena,  and  that  it 
will  be  entirely  deflroyed  by  one  disagreement.  In 
this  way  conjeAure*  have  their  great  ufe,  and  arc  the 
ordinary  means  by  which  experimental  philofophy  is 
improved.  But  conjeAural  fyrtems  are  worfc  than  non- 
fen  fe,  filling  the  mind  with  falfe  notions  of  nature,  and 
generally  leading  us  into  a court  of  improper  conduct 
when  they  become  principles  of  aAion.  This  is  ac- 
knowledged even  by  the  abettors  of  hypothetical  fy- 
fterns  thentfelves,  when  employed  in  overturning  thofe 
•f  their  predcceflors,  and  eftabii thing  their  own  : wit- 
aefs  the  fucceflive  maintainers  of  the  many  hypothetic 
cal  fyftems  in  medicine,  which  have  had  their  (hort- 
livcd  courfe  within  thefe  two  iaft  centuries. 

Let  every  perfon  therefore  who  calls  himfelf  a phi* 
lofophcr  refolacely  determine  to  rejeA  all  temptations 
to  this  kind  of  fyftem- making,  and  let  him  never  con* 
fider  any  composition  of  this  kind  as  any  thing  better 
4 than  the  amufement  of  an  idle  hour.  • 

Trietorde  After  thefe  observations,  it  cannot  require  much 
tfpMlufo*  difeufiion  to  mark  the  mode  of  procedure  which  will 
P*0  iafure  progrefs  in  all  philofophical  inveftigationa. 

The  fpherc  of  our  initiative  knowie igc  is  very  limi- 
ted ; and  we  muft  be  indebted  for  the  greateft  part  of 
our  intelkAual  attainments  to  our  rational  powera, 
and  it  muft  be  deduAive.  In  the  fpontaneous  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  it  fcldom 
happens  that  the  energy  of  that  natural  power,  which 
it  the  principle  of  explanation,  is  fo  immediately  con- 
neAed  with  the  phenomenon  that  we  fee  the  connec- 
tion at  once.  Its  exertions  are  frequently  concealed, 
and  in  all  cafes  modified,  by  the  joint  exertions  of 
other  natural  powers:  the  particular  exertion  of  each 
muft  fiy  considered  apart,  and  their  mutual  connec- 
tion traced  out.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can 
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difeover  the  perhaps  long  train  of  intermediate  opera-  View  of 
tions,  an  J alfo  fee  in  what  manner  and  degree  the  real 
principle  of  explanation  concurs  in  the  oftenfible  pro-  - 

cefs  of  nature. 

In  all  fuch  cafes  it  is  evident  that  our  in  ve  (ligation 
(and  inveftigation  it  moft  ftriAly  is)  muft  proceed  by 
fteps,  conduAed  by  the  fuie  hand  of  logical  method. 

To  take  an  inftance  from  the  material  world,  let  us 
liltcn  to  Galileo  while  he  is  teaching  his  frien  Is  the 
caufe  of  the  rife  of  water  in  a pump.  He  fays  that  it 
is  owing  to  the  prefiure  of  the  air.  This  is  his  prin- 
ciple | and  he  announces  it  in  all  its  extent.  AH  mat- 
ter, fays  he,  is  heavy,  and  in  particular  air  is  heavy. 

He  then  points  out  the  conneAian  of  this  general 
principle  with  the  phenomenon. 

Air  being  heavy,  it  muft  be  ftsp- 
ported : it  muft  lie  and  prefs  on 
what  fupports  it : it  muft  prefs 
on  the  furface  AB  of  the  ivater 
in  the  ciftera  furrounding  the 
pipe  CD  of  the  pump;  and  alfo 
on  the  water  C within  this  pipe. 

He  then  takes  notice  of  another 
general  principle  which  exerts 
its  fubordinate  influence  in  thia 
proccfs.  Water  is  a fluid ; a 
fluid  is  a body  whofe  parts  yield 
to  the  fmaUcti  imprtflioo  ; and, 
by  yielding,  are  eafily  moved  a- 
n;ong  themfclves  : and  no  little 
parcel  of  the  fluid  can  remain  at 
reft  unlchi  it  be  equally  profiled 
in  every  dircAion,  but  will  re- 
cede from  that  fide  where  it  fu- 
ftains  the  greateft  prefiure.  In 
confequente  of  thia  fluidity, 
inewn  to  be  a property  of  wa- 
ter, if  any  part  of  it  is  prefied, 
the  prefiure  is  propagated  thro’ 
the  whole;  and  if  not  refilled  on 
every  fide,  the  water  will  move 
to  that  fide  where  the  propaga- 
ted prefiure  is  not  refilled.  All 
thefe  fubordinate  or  collateral 
propofitions  are  fuppofed  to  be 
previoufly  demonftrated  or  al- 
lowed. Water  therefore  muft 
yield  to  the  prefiure  of  the  air 
unlefa  prefled  by  it  on  every  fide, 
and  mull  move  to  that  fide 
where  it  is  not  with  held  by 
fotnc  oppofitc  prefiure.  He  then 


proceeds  to  ftiow,  from  the  ftruAure  of  the  pump,  that 
thcie  is  no  oppofiog  prefiure  on  the  water  in  the  in  fide 
of  the  pump.  “For (fays  he)  fuppofe  the  pifton  thruft 
down  till  it  touches  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the 
pipe  ; fuppofe  the  piftoa  now  drawn  up  by  a power 
fufficient  to  lift  it,  and  all  the  air  incumbent  on  it ; 
and  fuppofe  it  drawn  up  a foot  or  a fathom — there 
remains  nothing  now  (fays  he)  that  I know  of,  to  ' 

picfs  on  the  furface  of  the  water.  In  ftiort  (fay*  he), 
gentlemen,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  water  in  the 
pump  is  in  the  fame  fituation  tha!  it  would  be  in  were 
there  no  air  at  all,  but  water  poured  into  the  ciftem  to 
a height  AFj  fiucb,  that  the  column  of  water  FABG 
4 F 3 preffes 
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preffes  on  the  fnrface  AB  *»  much  >i  the  air  does. 
Now  «»  this  cafe  we  know  that  the  water  at  C is 
preffed  upwards  with  a force  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  water,  having  the  fcdlion  of  the  pipe  for  its 
bafe  and  CH  lor  its  height.  The  water  below  C 
therefore  will  be  prelfcd  up  into  the  pipe  CD,  and  will 
rife  to  G,  fo  that  it  11  ou  a leeel  with  the  external 
water  FG  t that  is,  it  will  tife  to  H.  This  Is  a ne- 
celfary  eonfequeocc  of  the  weight  and  preflure  of  the 
incumbent  column  FA  UG,  and  the  fluidity  of  the  wa- 
ter in  the  ciftcra.  Confequcuces  perfectly  fimiUr  mull 
neceiTarily  follow  from  the  weight  and  preflure  of  the 
airt  end  therefore  on  drawing  up  the  pitlon  from  the 
furface  C of  the  water,  with  which  it  was  in  contact, 
the  wa'er  mud  follow  it  till  it  attain  that  height  which 
will  make  its  own  weight  a balance  for  the  preflure  or 
the  circumsmbient  air.  Accordingly,  gentlemen,  the 
Julian  "lumbers  inform  me,  that  a pump  wiU  not  rule 
water  quite  6fty  palms ; and  from  their  information  I 
conclude,  that  a pillar  of  water  fifty  palms  high  is 
fomewhat  heatrier  than  a pillar  of  air  of  the  fame  bafe, 
and  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  itroofphere." 

Thus  it  the  phenomenon  explained,  the  rile  of 
the  water  in  the  pump  it  fhown  to  be  a particular  cafe 
of  the  general  fail  in  hydrodatics,  that  fluids  in  com- 
muaieating  reffels  will  Hand  at  heights  which  are  in: 
Terfely  at  their  denlities,  or  that  columns  of  equal 
weights  are  in  equilibrio.  ... 

This  way  of  proceeding  is  called  arguing  a prtm, 
the  fynthctic  method.  It  is  founded  on  juft  princi- 
ples ; and  the  great  progrefs  which  we  hare  male  in 
the  mathematic.il  fcienccs  by  this  mode  of  reutoning 
fhows  to  what  length  it  may  be  carried  with  irrefill- 
ible  evident*.  It  has  long  been  confidered  at  the  on- 
ly inlet  to  true  knowledge  ; and  nothing  was  al.uwrd 
to  be  known  with  ccruinty  which  could  not  be  de- 
monfl rated  in  this  way  to  be  true.  Accordingly  lo- 
gic,  or  the  art  or  reafooiog,  which  wst  alfo  called  the 
art  of  difeorering  truth,  was  nothing  but  a let  of  rulea 
for  fuecefsfully  conduding  this  mode  of  argument. 

Under  the  direction  of  this  infallible  guide,  it  is  not 
furtly  unreafonable  to  expert  that  philofophy  has  made 
fute  progrefs  towards  pert eftion  t and  as  we  know  that 
the  blighted  geniufes  of  Athens  and  of  Rome  were 
for  ages  folely  occupied  in  phil.fophical  rtfearches  in 
every  path  of  human  knowledge,  tc  is  equally  reafon- 
able  to  fuppofc  that  the  progrefs  has  not  only  been 
foie  but  great.  We  have  fecn  that  the  explanation  of 
an  appearance  in  nature  is  nothing  hut  the  arrange- 
ment of  it  into  that  general  claft  in  which  it  is  com- 
prehended. The  clafa  has  its  diftmguiflimg  mark, 
which,  when  it  is  found  in  the  phenomenon  under  con- 
fideration,  fixes  it  in  its  clafs,  there  to  remain  for  ever 
an  addition  to  our  (lock  of  knowledge.  Nothing  can 
fe  loft  any  other  way  but  by  forgetting  it  t and  the 
doctrines  of  philofophers  mull  be  liable  like  the  Laws 

of  nature.  - . 

We  have  Ceen,  however,  that  the  very  revetfe  of  all 
thia  is  the  cafe  ; that  philofophy  hat  but  vety  lately 
emerged  from  worfe  than  totil  darknefs  and  ignorance; 
that  what  palled  unsler  the  name  of  philofophy  was 
nothing  but  fyflems  of  errors  (if  fyftems  they  c.uld  be 
called  1,  which  werf  termed  dodrines,  delivered  with 
the  moll  impofiog  apparatus  of  logical  demonilration, 
hut  belied  in  ahssll  every  isflancc  by  experience,  and 
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affording  us  no  alSIlance  iu  the  application  of  the  Wtwsl 
powers  of  nature  to  the  purpofes  of  life.  Nor  will  this 
excite  much  wonder  in  the  mind  of  the  enlightened  _ w 
reader  ot  the  picfeist  day,  who  refleds  on  the  ufc  that 
in  this  dialectic  procefs  was  made  of  the  rn/rgorsrr,  and 
the  method  in  which  thofe  categories  wire  formed. 

From  firft  piiuciplcs  fo  vsguc  in  tbemfidves,  and  fo 
gratuitoully  affumed,  ingenious  men  might  deduce  ma- 
ny different  conclnfioiM  all  equally  erroneous:  and  that 
this  was  actually  done,  no  furer  evidence  can  be  given, 
than  that  hardly  a lifetime  ehpfcd  in  which  the  whole 
fyftem  of  dodriues  which  had  captivated  the  minda 
of  the  moll  penetrating,  have  been  oftener  than  once 
exploded  and  overturned  by  another  fyttem,  which 
flourilhtd  for  a while,  and  then  was  fupplxnted  by  a 
third  which  (hared  the  lame  fate.  Here  was  an  infal- 
lible proof  of  their  error,  for  inftabilily  is  incompatible 
with  truth.  . 

It  it  allowed  by  all  that  this  has  teen  tile  cafe  in 
thofe  branches  of  fluiiy  at  leaft  which  conten|plate  the 
pbilofophical  relations  of  the  material  world,  in  iflro- 
nomy,  in  mechanical  philofophy,  iu  chemiflry,  in  phy. 
fiolsgy,  in  medicine,  io  agriculture.  It  if  alfa  ac- 
knowledged, that  in  the  courfe  of  lets  than  two  cen. 
turiea  back  wc  have  acquired  much  knowledge  on  thefe 
very  fubjeds,  call  it  philofophy,  or  by  what  name 
you  will,  fo  much  more  contorniable  to  the  natural 
courfe  of  things,  that  the  dcduCliooa  made  from  it 
by  the  fame  rules  of  the  fjnthetic  method  are  more 
conformable  to  fid,  and  therefore  better  fitted  to  di- 
red  bur  condud  and  improve  out  powers.  It  is  alfo 
certain  that  thefe  bodies  of  dodrine  which  go  by  the 
name  of  phUofophictl  fyftems,  have  much  more  liabili- 
ty than  in  ancient  times  t and  though  fomctinse*  in 
patt  fuperfeded,  are  feldom  or  never  wholly  explo- 
ded. 

This  eannot  perhaps  be  affirmed  with  equal  confi- 
dence with  tefped  to  thofe  (peculations  which  have 
our  intcllcd  or  propcnlities  for  their  objed : and  we 
have  not  perhaps  sttained  fuch  a reprefentation  of  hu- 
man nature  as  will  bear  companion  with  the  original ; 
nor  will  the  legitimate  dedudions  from  fuch  dodrince 
be  of  much  more  fervice  to  us  for  direding  our  condcft 
than  thofe  of  ancient  limes  t and  while  we  obfersc 
this  difference  between  thefe  two  general  elaflea  of 
{peculations,  we  may  remark,  that  it  is  conjoined  with 
a difference  in  the  manner  of  conduding  the  fludy. 

We  Have  proceeded  in  the  old  Ariflotelian  method 
when  invc%ating  the  nature  of  mind  ; but  we  fee 
the  mateiial  philofophers  running  about,  palling  much 
of  their  time  away  from  books  in  the  Ihop  of  the  ar- 
tlfan,  or  in  the  open  fields  engaged  in  obfervation.  La- 
bouring with  their  hands,  and  hufy  with  experiments. 

But  the  fpeculatift  on  the  inteHed  and  the  tdive  powers 
of  the  humin  foul  feems  unwilling  to  be  indebted  to 
xny  thing  but  his  own  ingenuity,  and  his  labouts  are 
confined  to  the  dofct.  In  the  firft  clafs,  we  have  met 
with  fomething  like  fuccefs,  and  we  have  improved  „ 
many  arts:  in  the  other,  it  is  to  he  feared  that  wetJomlett 
are  not  much  wifer,  or  better,  or  happier,  for  all  our  truth, 
philofophic  attainment!. 

Here,  therefore,  mud  furdy  have  been  fome  great, 
fomc  fatal  millake.  There  his  indeed  been  a mateiial 
defed  in  our  mode  of  procedure,  in  the  employment  of 
tbit  method  of  reafoning  as  an  inlet  to  Uulh.  1 Be 
j wx. 
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View  'f  fa&  it,  that  philofophcra  have  totally  roiftaken  the 
road  of  difeovery,  and  have  pretended  to  fet  out  in 
>!r.  their  investigation  from  the  very  point  where  this  jour- 
ney thoul.l  have  terminated. 

The  Anttolelian  logic,  the  fyDogtftie  art,  that  art 
fo  much  boafted  of  as  the  only  inlet  to  true  know- 
ledge, the  only  means  of  difeovery,  is  in  direct  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  ordinary  procedure  of  nature,  by  which  we 
every  day,  and  in  every  action  of  our  live*,  acquire 
m%  knowledge  and  difeover  truth.  It  is  not  the  art  of 

Bet  the  dif.overinq  truth,  it  is  the  art  of  communicating 

in  of  com*  knowledge,  and  of  detecting  error  : it  is  nothing  more 
gffy  than  the  application  of  thin  maxim,  **  whatever  is  true 
w ® of  a w hole  clafs  of  objects,  is  true  of  each  individual 
of  that  tlafs.”  This  is  not  a jult  account  of  the  art 
of  difeovrring  truth,  nor  is  it  a complete  account  of 
the  art  of  reasoning.  Reafoning  is  the  producing 
belief;  and  whatever  mode  of  argumentation  invariably 
and  irrcGitihly  produces  belief,  is  reafoning.  The 
- ancient  logic  fuppofca  that  all  the  Grit  principles  are 
already  known,  and  that  nothing  is  wanted  but  the 
application  of  them  to  particular  Tafts.  But  were  this 
true,  the  application  of  them,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
Xerved,  can  hardly  be  called  a difeovery : but  it  is  not 
true  ; and  the  fad  is,  that  the  firil  principles  are  ge- 
nerally the  chief  ohjedsof  our  rcfearch,  and  that  they 
have  come  into  view  only  now  and  thco  as  it  were  by 
accident,  and  never  by  the  labour  of  the  logician.  He 
indeed  can  tcl^us  whether  we  have  been  miftaken  ; for 
if  our  general  principle  be  true,  it  muft  influence  retry 
particular  cafe.  If,  therefore,  it  be  fjlfe  in  any  one  of 
thefe,  it  is  not  a true  principle.  And  it  is  here  that 
we  difeover  the  fuurce  of  that  fluctuation  which  is  fo 
much  complained  of  in  phllofophy.  The  authors  of 
fy  items  give  a fet  of  confecutive  proportions  logically 
deduced  from  a firil  principle,  which  has  been  halliiy 
adopted,  and  has  no  foundation  in  nature.  This  does 
not  hinder  the  amufemcr.i  of  framing  a fyflrm  from 
it,  nor  this  fyflem  from  pleafing  by  its  fymmetry  ; 
and  it  tikes  a run  : but  when  fome  officious  follower 
things  of  making  fome  ufc  of  it,  which  requires  the 
comparifon  with  experience  and  obfervation,  they  are 
found  totally  unlike,  and  the  whole  fabric  muft  be 
abandoned  as  unfound  : and  thus  the  fucceffive  fyflenu 
were  continually  pufliing  out  their  predccciTors,  and 
prefently  met  with  the  lame  treatment. 

How  was  this  to  be  remedied  ? The  ratiocination 
was  fcldom  egregioufly  wrong  ; the  fyllogitlic  art 
had  ere  now  attained  a degree  of  peifedion  which  left 
little  room  for  improvement,  and  was  fo  familiarly 
understood  by  the  philofophkal  practitioners,  that 
they  feldom  committed  any  great  blunders.  Mud 
we  examine  the  firil  principles  ? This  was  a talk  qaitc 
new  in  feiener;  and  there  were  hardly  any  rules  in  the 
received  fyftems  of  logic  to  direct  ns  to  the  fucccfsful 
performance  of  it.  Arifiotle,  the  fagacioua  inventor 
of  thofe  rules,  had  not  totally  emitted  it  i but  in  the 
fervour  of  philofophic  fpeculatioo  he  had  made  little 
nfe  of  them.  His  fertile  genius  never  was  at  a lofa 
for  firil  principles,  which  anfwcrcd  the  purpofe  of  ver- 
bal difqu’fition  without  much  rifle  of  being  belied  on 
account  of  its  dilfimilitude  to  nature ; for  there  was 
frequently  no  prototype  with  which  his  fyflematic  doc- 
trine could  be  compared.  His  enthufiaitic  followers 
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found  abundant  amuferaent  in  following  his  example  t View 
and  philofophy,  no  longer  In  the  hand*  of  men  ac- phft^fohr 
quainteJ  with  the  worlJ,  converfant  in  the  great  book  ‘ ^ — «’ 

of  nature,  was  now  confined  almofl  entirely  to  reclufe 
monks  equally  ignorant  of  ruen  and  of  things.  But 
curiofuy  was  awakened,  and  the  men  of  genius  were 
fretted  as  well  as  difgufted  with  the  difquilitiooa  of 
the  fchools,  which  one  moment  railed  expeditions  by 
the  fymmetry  of  coinpofition,  and  the  next  moment 
blxflcd  them  by  their inconfillency  with  experience. 

They  faw  that  the  beft  way  was  to  begin  aS*  novo, 
to  throw  away  the  firil  principles  altogether,  whhout 
exception  or  examination,  and  endeavour  to  find  out 
new  ones,  which  Ihould  Hand  the  ted  of  logic;  that 
is,  Ihould  in  every  cafe  be  agteeal  le  to  fa&.  ^ 

Philofophers  began  to  refled,  that  Tinder  the  unno-Theme- 
ticed  tuition  of  kind  nature  we  have  acquired  mucl)**10^.*^  in~ 
ufcful  knowledge.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable, 
that  her  method  is  the  moil  proper  for  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  that  by  imitating  her  manner  we 
(ball  have  the  like  fuccefa.  We  are  too  apt  to  flight 
the  occupations  of  childten,  whom  we  imy  obferve 
continually  bufy  turning  every  thing  ovex  and  over, 
putting  them  into  every  fituation,  and  at  every  di- 
jlancc.  We  excufc  it,  faying  that  it  is  an  innocent 
amufement  ; but  we  (hould  fay  with  an  ingenious 
philofopher  (Dr  Reid),  that  they  are  moll  ferioufly 
and  ratiorally  employed  : they  are  acquiring  the  ha- 
bits of  obferv^tion ; and  by  merely  indulging  an  unde- 
termined curiofity,  they  arc  making  thcmfelvcs  ac- 
quainted with  furrounding  objects : they  are  llruck- 
by  fimilitudes,  and  amufol  with  mere  clafltficat'on. 

If  fome  new  efFe&  occurs  from  any  of  their  little  plays, 
they  are  eager  to  rtpeat  it-  When  a child  has  for 
the  fir fl  time  tumbled  a fpoon  from  the  table,  and  ia 
plcafed  with  its  jingling  noife  on  the  floor,  if  another 
lies  within  its  reach,  it  is  fare  to  (hire  the  fame  fate. 

If  the  child  ia  indulged  in  this  diver fion,  it  will  re- 
peat ii  with  a greedinefs  that  deferves  our  attention. 

The  very  firfl  eager  repetition  fhowa  a confidence 
in  the  conflancy  of  natural  operations,  which  we  can 
liaidly  ofrribc  wholly  to  experience  ; and  its  keennefs 
to  repeat  the  experiment,  (howt  the  intereft  which  it 
takes  in  the  exercife  of  this  tnofl  ufeful  propensity. 

It  is  beginning  the  fludy  of  nature;  and  its  occupation 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  a Newton  computing  the 
motions  of  the  moon  by  his  fublime  theory,  and 
comparing  bis  calculus  with  observation.  Tl\p  child 
and  the  philofopher  are  equally  employed  in  the 
contemplation  of  a fimilarity  of  event,  and  arc  anxi- 
ous that  this  fimilarity  (hall  return.  The  child,  it  is 
true,  thinks  not  of  this  atftraft  o!*jc&  of  contempla- 
tion, but  throws  down  the  fpoon  again  to  have  the 
pleafure  of  hearing  it  jingle.  The  philofopher  fu- 
fpc«-i  that  the  conjunction  of  events  is  the  eonfe- 
qucncc  of  a general  law  of  nature,  and  tries  an  expe- 
riment where  this  conjunction  recurs.  The  child  ia 
happy,  and  eager  to  enjoy  a pleafure  which  to  us  ap- 
pears highly  frivolous  ; but  it  has  the  fame  founda- 
tion with  the  pleafure  of  the  philofopher,  who  re- 
joice* in  the  fuccefs  of  his  expenment : and  the  fad, 
formerly  a trifle  to  both,  now  acquires  importance. 

Both  go  on  repeating  the  experiment,  till  the  fa& 
ceafes  to  be  a novelty  to  either : the  child  is  fawfird, 

and. 
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View  of  an  j tjjC  philofophcr  has  now  eftablifhed  a new  law  of 
Bacons  nature. 

Fhjk.iap«Lf  . goc|l  ((ayg  this  amiable  phQofopher)  is  the  educa- 
tion of  kind  nature,  who  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  our  lives  makes  the  play  of  her  fcholars  their 
mod  inftru&ive  lefTons,  and  has  implanted  in  our  mind 
the  curiofity  and  the  inclusive  propenfity  by  which 
we  arc  enabled  and  difpofed  to  learn  them.  The  ex- 
ercife  of  this  induSive  principle,  by  which  nature 
prompts  us  to  infer  general  laws  from  the  ebfervation 
of  particular  fads,  gives  u«  a fpcciea  of  lofpc  new  in 
the  fchooU,  but  old  as  hamnn  nature.  It  is  certainly 
a method  of  difeovery  ; for  by  thefe  means  general 
principles,  formerly  unknown,  have  come  into  view. 

It  it  a juft  and  rational  logic}  for  it  is  founded  on, 
and  indeed  is  only  the  habitual  application  of,  this 
maxim,  “ That  whatever  is  true  with  rtfped  to  every 
individual  of  a clafs  of  events,  is  true  of  the  whole 
clafa.”  This  is  juft  the  inverfc  of  the  maxim  on 
which  the  Ariftotelian  logic  wholly  proceeds,  and 
is  of  equal  authority  in  the  conrt  of  reafon.  In  Iced 
the  exprefiion  of  the  gen  ral  law  is  only  the  abbrevi- 
ated expreflion  of  every  particular  iuftance. 

This  new  logic,  therefore,  or  the  logic  of  ind*  flion, 
muft  not  be  conflicted  as  fubordinate  to  the  old,  or 
founded  on  it.  Logic,  Part  III.  chap.  5.  In  fad, 
the  ufe  and  legitimacy  of  the  Ariftotelian  logic  is 
founded  on  the  indu&ive. 

All  animals  are  mortal ; . 

All  men  are  animals : therefore 
AU  men  are  mortal. 

This  is  no  argument  to  any  perfon  who  choofea 
to  deny  the  mortality  of  man  : even  although  he  ac- 
knowledges his  animal  nature,  be  will  deny  the  major 
propofition. 

It  is  befide  our  purpofc  to  ftiow,  how  a point  fo 
general,  fo  congenial  to  man,  and  fo  familiar,  remain- 
ed fo  long  unnoticed,  although  the  difquifltion  is  cu- 
rious and  fitisfattory.  It  was  not  till  within  thefe 
two  centuries  that  the  increaGng  demand  for  prac- 
tical knowledge,  particularly  in  the  arts,  made  in- 
quifitivc  men  ire  how  ufelefa  and  inefficient  was  the 
learning  of  the  fchools  in  any  road  of  inveftigation 
which  was  conncAed  with  life  and  bufinefs ; and  ob- 
feivc,  that  fociety  had  received  ufeful  information 
chiefly  from  perfons  aflually  engaged  in  the  arts  which 
the  fpeculatifti  were  endeavouring  to  illuiiratc;  and  that 
this  knowledge  con fi fled  chiefly  of  experiments  and 
obfervation*,  the  only  contributions  which  their  an- 
thots  could  make  to  fcience. 

The  Novum  Organum  of  Bacon,  which  points  out 
the  true  method  of  forming  a body  of  real  and  ufeful 
knowledge,  namely,  the  ftudy  of  nature  in  the  way 
of  defeription,  obfervation,  and  experiment,  is  uo- 
doubtedly  the  nobleft  prefen t that  fcience  ever  received. 
It  may  be  confidered  as  the  grammar  of  nature’s  lan- 
guage, and  is  a counter  part  to  the  logic  of  Ariftctlc  j 
not  exploding  it,  but  making  it  effctlual. 

As  the  logic  of  Ariftotk  had  it*  rules,  fo  has  the 
Baconian  or  induaive ; and  this  work,  the  Novum  Or - 
ranum  Sc  unliar  urn , contains  them  all.  The  chief  rule, 
and  indeed  the  rule  from  which  all  the  reft  arc  but 
derivations,  is,  that  44  the  indu&ion  of  particulars  muft 
be  carried  as  far  as  the  general  affirmation  which 
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is  deduced  from  them.’*  If  this  be  not  attended  to,  Viewr-f 
the  mind  of  man,  which  from  his  earlieft  vears  (hows 
gTcat  eigcrocfj  in  fearching  for  €rft  principles,  will 
frequently  aferihe  to  the  operation  of  a general  prin-  7« 
ciple  events  which  are  merely  accidental.  Hence  the  For  difeo- 
popular  belief  in  omens,  palmiftry,  and  all  kinds  of*”***?’ 
fortune-telling.  ^j^Fna* 

This  rule  muft  evidently  give  a new  turn  to  the'**  S 
whole  track  of  phflofnphica!  inveftigation.  In  order 
to  didcover  firft  principle*,  we  ranft  make  extenflve 
and  accurate  obfervation*,  fo  as  to  have  copious  in- 
ti uftions  of  fads,  that  wc  mjy  uot  be  deceived  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  principle  inferred  from  them.  We 
muft  extend  our  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena, 
paying  a minute  attention  to  what  is  going  on  all 
around  ns  ; and  we  muft  ftudy  nature,  not  fhut  up  in 
our  clqfet  drawing  the  pi&ure  from  our  own  fancy, 
but  in  the  world,  copying  our  lines  from  her  own 
features. 

To  delineate  human  nature,  we  muft  fee  how  men 
aA.  To  give  the  philofophy  of  the  material  world,  we 
tnuft  notice  its  phenomena. 

This  method  of  ftudy  ing  nature  has  been  profe- 
cuted  during  thefe  two  laft  centuries  with  great  ea- 
gernefs  and  fuccefs.  Philofophcrs  have  been  hufy 
in  making  accurate  observations  of  fa&s,  and  copious 
collections  of  them.  Men  of  genius  have  difeovered 
points  of  rcfemU  nee,  from  which  they  have  been  able 
to  infer  many  general  powers  both  of  mind  and  body; 
and  refemblances  among  thefe  have  fuggefted  powers 
ft  ill  more  general. 

By  thefe  effort*  inveftigation  became  familiar ; phi- 
lofophcrs ftudlcd  the  rules  of  the  art,  and  became  more 
expert  ; hypothecs  were  Uaniflicd,  and  nothing  was 
admitted  as  a principle  which  was  uot  inferred  from 
the  moft  copious  indu&ion.  ConcluGons  from  fuch 
principles  became  every  day  more  conformable  to  ex- 
perience. Miftakes  fometimes  happened  ; but  tecourfe 
being  had  to  more  accurate  obfervation  or  more  copi-  *7 
ous  indu&ion,  the  miftakes  were  corrc&cd.  In  th*  And  re®- 
prefent  ftudy  of  pature,  our  fteps  are  more  flow,  and 
hefitating  and  painful ; our  tondufiens  are  more  limit- 
ed and  modeft,  but  our  difeoveries  arc  more  certain 
and  progrtflive,  and  the  refults  are  more  applicable  to 
the  purpofes  of  life.  This  pre-eminence  of  modem 
philofophy  over  the  ancient  u feen  in  every  path  of 
inquiry.  It  was  firft  remarks!  lc  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
material  world  ; and  theie  it  ftiU  continues  to  be  molt 
confpicuous.  But  it  is  no  lefs  to  be  feen  in  the  later 
performance s of  philofophers  in  met^phyfirt,  pnetima- 
to'.ogy,  and  ethics,  whcic  the  mode  of  iuvritigation 
by  aoalyfis  and  experiment  has  been  grratiy  adopted  ; 
and  we  mar  add,  that  it  is  this  juitcr  view  of  the  em- 
ployment which  has  reftorrd  philofophers  to  the 
world,  to  fociety.  They  arc  no  lender  to  be  found 
only  in  the  academies  ot  the  fophilU  and  the  cloi  tera 
of  a convent,  but  in  the  difchi  rgr  of  public  and  pri- 
vate duty.  A philofophic  gcniui  is  a genius  for  ob- 
fervation as  well  as  rcfle&iou,  and  he  Cays,  Homo fum9 
bttmani  a me  niix/  alienum  fwto.  ^ ^ 

After  faying  fo  much  on  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment,  and  the  mode  of  procedure,  it  require*  no  deep  the  philofo- 
penetration  to  perceive  the  value  of  the  philofophiealI,lu«  ch** 
chtra&er.  If  there  is  a propenfity  in  the  human  mind  ,lCier* 

which 
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Viewaf  which  diftiugm&ei  im  from  the  inferior  orders  of  fen* 
tieot  beinga,  without  the  lead  tircumftance  of  inter- 
_ ^'ference.  a propenftty  which  alone  may  be  taken  for  the 
chara&eriftic  of  the  fpccies,  and  of  which  no  trace  is 
to  he  found  in  any  other,  it  is  difinterefted  intellectual 
enriofuy,  a lore  of  difeovery  for  its  own  fake,  inde- 
pendent of  all  iti  advantages. 

We  think  highly  (and  with  great  judice  do  we 
think  fo)  of  our  rational  powers  ; but  we  may  carry 
this  too  far,  as  we  do  every  ground  of  felbeflimation. 
To  every  nrm  who  enjoys  the  chearing  thought  of 
living  under  the  care  ol  a wife  Creator,  tbia  boa  Red 
prerogative  will  be  viewed  with  more  modefty  and  dif- 
fidence; and  He  has  given  us  evident  marks  of  the 
WtftuKiU  'Q  which  He  eiterms  the  rational  power*  of  man. 
rick  no-  In  no  cafe  that  it  of  eflential  importance,  of  indifpen- 
fable  ncceflity,  not  only  to  our  well  being  but  to  our 
*£’^8‘u*vcry  exigence,  has  He  left  man  to  the  care  of  hi*  rea* 
ion  alone ; for  in  the  fird  inftance,  He  has  given  us 
reafon 

To  guide  the  helm,  while  paffion  blows  the  gale. 

Cod  has  not  ttufted  either  the  prefervation  of  the  in- 
dividual or  the  continuance  of  the  race  to  man’s  no- 
t or  a of  the  importance  of  the  talk,  but  has  committed 
them  to  the  furer  guard*  of  hunger  and  of  fcxual  de- 
fire. In  like  manner,  He  has  not  left  the  improvement 
of  his  noMeft  work,  the  intellc&ual  power*  of  the  foul 
of  mao,  to  hi*  own  notions  hoftr  important  it  is  to  his 
comfort  that  he  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
^ objects  around  him.  No:  He  ha*  committed  this 
to  fure  hand  of  curlofily : and  He  has  made 
•|nwio.  this  fo  ftrong  in  a few  fuperior  fouls,  whom  He  has 
appointed  to  give  l'ght  an<l  knowledge  to  the  whole 
^ fpccies,  as  to  abftract  them  from  all  other  purfuits, 
and  to  engage  them  in  intellectual  refearch  with  an 
ardour  which  no  attainment  can  ever  quench,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  infiarees  it  the  more  by  every  draught  of 
knowledge. 

' ■ - — But  what  need  words 

To  paint  its  power?  For  thi«  the  daring  youth 
Break*  from  hi*  weeping  mothers  fondling  armt 
It>  foreign  climes  to  rove.  The  penfivc  Lge, 
Hcedleis  of  deep,  or  midnight's  hurtful  vapour, 
Hang*  o’er  the  fickly  taper. — Hence  the  (corn 
Of  all  familiar  profpc&s,  though  beheld 
With  tranfport  once.  Hence  th*  attentive  g >xe 
Of  young  aftoniflur.cn t. 

Such  is  the  bounteous  providence  of  Heaven, 

In  every  tread  implanting  the  defire 
Of  objects  new  and  ft  range,  to  urge  us  on 
With  uwremittiog  labour  to  attain 
The  facred  (lores  that  wait  the  rip'ning  foul 
In  Truth’s  exbauftkf*  bofom.  Atktnfidt . 

But  human  life  is  not  a fitoatron  of  continual  necef- 
fity  ; this  would  ill  fait  the  plan*  of  its  Bcnrfi  eat 
Author:  and  it  is  from  indu&ion  of  phrn  mena  to- 
tally oppofite  to  this,  nad  from  Inch  induction  alone, 
that  we  have  ever  thought  of  a wife  C rotor.  His 
wifilom  appears  only  in  His  beneficence.  Human  life 
ia  a feene  filled  with  enjoyment ; and  the  foul  o man 
xa  Aored  with  propenfities  and  power*  which  have  pUa* 
i*  direO  terms,  for  their  objed.  Another  ftriting 
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diftin&ion  of  our  nature  is  a continual  difpofition  to  View  of 
refinement,  of  which  few  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  pj,y^^w 
aftioni  of  other  animal*.  There  is  hardly  a gift  of  * 
nature  fo  grateful  in  itfelf  as  to  pleafe  the  freakilh  lx 
mind  of  man  till  he  has  moulded  it  to  his  fancy.  Not Oor  difpo- 
contented  with  food,  with  raiment,  and  with  fhcltcr,  , 

he  mull  have  nice  cookery,  ornamental  drefs,  and  ele- 
gant hoofc b.  He  hunt!  when  he  is  not  hungry,  and 
he  refine*  fexuat  appetite  into  a moft  elegant  paffion. 

In  like  manner  he  has  improved  thi*  anxious  defire  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  objects  around  him,  fo  as  to  derive 
from  them  the  mean*  of  fubfiftence  and  comfort,  into 
the  moft  elegant  and  pleafmg  of  all  gratifications,  the 
accumulation  of  intellectual  knowledge,  independent 
of  all  confideration  of  its  advantage*.  And  as  every 
man  has  a title  to  the  enjoyment  of  fuch  pleafures  at 
he  can  attain  without  injuring  his  neighbour  ; fo  it  in- 
allowable  to  fuch  a*  have  got  the  mean*  of  intellectual 
improvement,  without  relmquilhing  the  indifprnfablc 
focial  duties,  to  pufh  thi*  advantage  as  far  as  it  will  go  : 
and,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  it  hat  been  confidcrrd 
a*  forming  the  greateft  diftin&ion  between  men  of  cafy 
fortune  and  the  poor,  who  muft  earn  their  fubfidence 
by  the  fweat  of  their  brow.  The  plebeian  muft  learn 
to  wotk,  the  gentleman  muft  learn  to  think ; and  no- 
thing can  be  a furer  mark  of  a groveling  foul  than  for 
a man  of  fortune  to  have  an  uncultivated  mind.  I? 


Let  us  then  chtrifli  to  the  utmoft  this  diftioguifltingj^K^ 
propenfity  of  the  human  foul : but  let  us  do  even  this^  M 
like  philosophers.  Let  us  cultivate  it  as  it  is  ; as  thejt  ufubfer- 
hsndmaid  to  the  arts  and  duties  of  life;  as  the  guide  vital  to  tHc 
to  fomething  yet  more  excellent.  A character  is  not  to  **“*“•  °* 
be  eftim^ted  from  what  the  perfon  knows,  but  fromWc,> 
what  he  can  perform.  The  accumulation  of  intellc&ual 
knowledge  is  too  apt  to  create  an  inordinate  appetite 
for  it ; and  the  man  habituated  to  fpcculation  is,  like 
the  mifer,  too  apt  to  place  that  pleafure  in  the  mere 
poffrjjion , which  he  ought  to  look  (or  only  or  chiefly  ia 
the  judicious  ufe  of  his  favourite  objed.  Like  the 
mifer,  too,  hia  habits  of  boarding  op  generally  unfit 
him  for  the  very  enjoyment  which  at  kiting  out  he 
propofed  to  himfelf  Seldom  do  we  find  the  man, 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  fcientific  purfuits  for  their 
own  fake,  poflrfled  of  that  fuperiority  of  mind  which 
the  a&ive  employ  to  good  purpofe  in  times  of  perplexi- 
ty ; sad  much  feldbmer  do  wc  find  him  poflefled  of 
that  promptitude  of  spprehenfion,  and  that  decificm  of 
purpofe,  which  are  neceflary  for  pafflhg  through  the 
difficult  feenes  of  human  life. 

But  we  may  ufe  the  good  things  of  this  life  without 
abufing  them  ; and  by  moderation  here,  as  in  all  other 
purfuits,  derive  thofe  folid  advantages  which  philoso- 
phy is  able  to  beftow.  And  thefe  advantages  are  great. 

To  enumerate  and  describe  them  would  be  to  write  a 
^rcatjrolurDc.  We  may  juft  take  notice  of  one,  which 
ia  an  obvious  confequence  of  that  ftri&  and  fimple 
view  which  wc  have  given  of  the  fubjed;  and  this  is,  tj 
a medeft  opinion  of  our  attainments.  Appearances  Limits  of 
are  all  that  we  know  ; caufes  are  for  ever  hid  from  our  j""' 
view  ; the  power*  of  our  nature  do  not  lead  ui  fo  far.  “Ke* 

Let  ut  therefore,  without  hefitation,  rchnquilh  all 
purfuits  which  have  fuch  things  as  ultimate  principles 
for  oijeSs  of  examination,  Let  us  at t cud  to  the  fub or- 
dinations of  things  which  it  is  our  great  bufinefs  to  • 

exploits 
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v-  of  explore.  Among  thcfc  there  is  fuch^n  (ubordinaticm 
to  cods,  and  of  inftruments  to  aq 

• y , * operation.  All  will  acknowledge  the  abfuiditjr  of  the 

project  of  viewing  light  with  a raicrofiope.  It  it 
e qually  abfurd  for  us  to  examine  the  nature  of  know- 
ledge, cf  truth,  of  infinite  wifdom,  by  our  intellectual 
powers.  We  have  a wide  field  of  scctffible  knowledge 
iu  the  works  of  God  ; and  one  of  the  greated  advan- 
tage?, and  of  the  moll  fublime  pleafures,  which  we 
cau  derive  from  the  contemplation,  i*  the  view  which 
a judicious  philofophical  rcfearch  will  mod  infallibly 
give  us  of  a world,  not  confiding  of  a number  of  de- 
tached objc&s,  connected  only  by  the  fleeting  tie  of 
coexiflence,  but  an  uaiver/e , a fyfitt a of  beings,  all 
connected  together  by  caufstioo,  with  innumerable  de- 
grees of  fubordinstion  and  fubferviency,  and  all  co- 
operating in  the  production  of  one  great  and  glorious 
purpofe.  The  heart  which  has  byt  a fpark  of  fenfibi- 
lity  mud  be  warmed  by  fuch  a profped,  mud  be 
jlcafed  to  find  itfclf  an  important  jait  of  this  Aupen- 
dou*  machine;  aud  cannot  but  adore  the  incomprc- 
benfiblc  Artid  who  contrived,  created,  and  dtreCls  the 
whole.  Let  us  not  liflen,  then,  to  the  timid  admoni- 
tions of  theological  ignorance,  which  fhrinks  with  fu- 
perditious  horror  from  the  thoughts  of  accounting  for 
94  tvciy  thing  by  the  powers  of  nature,  end  confideri 
Thil  f«fh!- thefe  attempts  as  an  approach  to  athiifm.  Philofo- 
» *1  dktquifi  phical  difquifition  will,  on  the  contrary,  exhibit  thcfc 
faft  ratiniiB  gcncx*I  law*  °f  ^ univerfe,  that  wonderful  concate- 
«TG<xl  wid  nation  and  adjuflmcnt  of  every  thing  both  material 
«»f  f*ur  own  and  intellectual,  as  the  mod  drilling  indance  of  incom- 
fouls.  prehenfible  wifdom  ; which,  by  means  fo  few  and  Co 
fimple,  can  produce  cffedti  which  by  their  grandeur 
jdxtzlc  our  imagination,  and  by  their  multiplicity  elude 
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all  poffibility  of  enumeration.  Of  *11  the  obftscfcfc  View  of 
which  the  weaknefs,  the  folly,  or  the  finful  vanity  of  ®J“n* 
men,  have  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  theologian,  there  * ^ \ 

ia  none  fo  fatal,  fo  hodile  to  all  his  endeavours,  a*  a 
cold  and  com  ’ortlcfs  fyflem  of  mPtcnaSifm,  which  the 
reafoning  pride  of  man  fird' engendered,  which  m»de 
a figure  among  a few  fpeculatifls*  in  the  lift  century,  but 
was  foon  forgotten  by  the  pbilofophcr#  really  bufy 
with  the  obfervation  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God. 

It  has  of  late  reared  up  its  head,  being  now  chenfhcd 
by  all  who  wifli  to  get  rid  of  the  flings  of  remorfc,  as 
the  only  opinion  compatible  with  the  pca.e  of  the  li- 
centious  and  the  fenfual : for  we  may  fjy  to  them  as 
Henry  IV.  faid  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  “ l*hy  with 
was,  father  Harry,  to  that  thought."  In  vain  will 
the  divine  attempt  to  lay  this  dcv:l  with  the  metaphy- 
fical  exorcitres  of  the  Ichools ; it  is  phitofophy  alone 
that  can  detcA  the  cheat.  Philofophy  finales  out 
the  eharaXeriflic  phenomena  which  didinguifh  every 
fubdance ; and  philofophy  never  will  hefitate  in  faying 
that  there  is  a f;t  of  phenomena  which  chara&erife 
mind  and  another  which  charadcrifc  body,  aud  that 
thefe  arc  toto  erh  different.  Continually  appealing  t«j 
fad,  to  the  phenomena,  for  our  knowledge  of  every 
caufe,  we  flrall  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that 
thought,  memory,  volition,  joy,  hope,  are  not  com- 
patible attributes  with  bulk,  weight,  cladicity,  fluidity. 

Tut  a fab  agtde  Pallas j philofophy  will  maintain  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  will  deteX  the  fophifms  of 
the  mstcrialids,  confute  their  arguments  ; and  fhe  alone 
will  redor-e  to  the  countenance  of  nature  that  ineffable 
beauty  of  which  thofe  would  deprive  her,  who  would 
take  away  the  fupreme  Mind  which  fhinet  from  with* 
in,  and  gives  life  and  expreffion  to  every  feature. 
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tphilofcphy  Natural  Pairosomr.  See  Narva  At  Philofophy , Pmi- 
H losofht,  and  Physics. 

* Experimental  Puuosorur.  See  Exp/rimfstal  Phi - 

v — hfoh* 

*m  Moral  Philosophy.  See  Moral  Philofophy. 

FH1LOSTORGIUS,  an  ecclefiadical  bidorian  of 
the  4th  century,  was  born  in  Cappadocia,  and  wrote 


an  abridgment  of  ecclefiadical  hitlory,  in  which  he 
t eats  Athanafius  with  fome  feverity.  This  work  con- 
tains many  curious  and  intcreftmg  particulars.  The 
■Jbcfl  edition  is  that  of  Henry  de  Valois  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  '1  here  is  alfo  attributed  to  him  a book  agamft 
Porphyry. 

PH1LOSTRATUS  (Flavius),  was  an  ancient 
Greek  author.  He  wrote  the  Life  6f  Apollonius 
Tyanenfis,  and  fome  other  things  which  have  come 
down  to  our  time.  Eufebius  againft  Hietocles  calls 
him  an  Athenian,  bccaufc  be  taught  at  Athens;  but 
Eunapius  and  Suidas  always  fpcak  of  him  as  a Lem- 
nian  : and  he  hint*,  in  his  Life  of  Apollonius,  that  he 
ufed  to  be  at  Lemnos  whtn  he  was  young.  He  fre- 
quented the  fi/booh  of  the  fophids  ; snd  he  mentions 
his  having  beard  Damianus  of  Ephcfus,  Proclus  Nau- 
•ctatitas,  and  Hippodromus  of  Lands.  This  feems  to 
prove  that  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Scvcrua, 
irora  493  to  212,  when  thofe  fophifti  flouiiihed.  He 
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became  known  afterwards  to  Sevema’s  wife  Julia  An- 
guih,  and  was  one  of  thofe  learned  men  whom  this  * tM. 

fihilofophic  empref*  had  continually  about  her.  It  was  — y— * 
>v  her  command  that  he  WTOtethe  Life  of  Apollonius 
tyanenfis,  as  he  relstes  himfclf  in  the  fame  place  where 
he  informs  us  of  his  connexions  with  that  learned  lady. 

Suidas  and  Hefychius  fay  that  he  was  a teacher  of 
rhetoric,  fird  at  Athens  and  then  at  Rome,  from  the 
reign  of  Scverus  to  ll^atof  PhHippus,  who  obtained  the 
empire  in  244. 

Pbilnftratus’s  celebrated  work  is  his  Life  of  Apol- 
lonius; which  has  enoneoufiy  been  attributed  to  Lu- 
cian, hetraufe  it  has  been  printed  with  fome  of  that 
author's  pieces.  Philodrctus  endeavour*,  as  Cyril  ob- 
ferves,  to  rrprefent  Apollonius  as  a wonderful  anJ  ex- 
traordinary perfon  ; rather  to  be  admired  and  adored 
as  a god  than  to  be  cootidercd  as  a mere  man.  Hence 
Eunapius,  in  the  preface  10  his  Lives  of  the  Sophills, 
fays  that  the  proper  title  of  that  work  would  luvc 
been,  The  Comag  of  a God  to  Mta  ; and  Hierocltl,  in 
his  book  againil  the  Chridians  which  was  called  PbilaJt- 
thes , and  which  was  refuted  by  Eufebius  in  a work  dill 
extant,  among  other  things  drew  a companion  between 
Apollonius  and  Jefus  Chrilt.  It  ha*  always  beeu  fup- 
poCrd  that  Phtloflratus  compofed  his  work  with  a view 
to  difcredii  the  miracles  aad  doXnncs  of  our  Lord, 

*>r 
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pWoftn.  by  fetting  op  other  miracles  and  other  doftrine*  againfl  Philoftratu*’*  letter* t but  fome  of  thefe,  though  it  «• 

«*■  them,  and  thi*  fuppofition  may  be  true;  but  that  Apol-  not  eal'y  to  determine  which,  were  written  by  a nephew 

L_  ' looiui  wae  really  an  impottor  and  magician  may  not  be  to  our  Philoftratu*,  of  the  fame  name,  as  were  alfo  the 
fo  certain.  He  may,  for  what  we  know,  hare  been  a laft  eighteen  in  the  book  of  images.  This  is  the  rea- 
wife  and  excellent  perfon  ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that  fon  why  the  title  run*  not  PhiI'Jlratit  but  Pki/o/lretorvm 
Eafebtue,  though  he  had  the  worft  opinion  of  Philo-  fuptrfunl  omnia, 

ftratua’a  hiftory,  fays  nothing  ill  of  Apollon ina.  He  There  wt  re  many  perfons  of  the  name  of  Philoftrattti 
concluded  that  that  hiftory  waa  written  to  oppofe  the  among  the  ancient*  ; and  there  were  many  other  work! 

hiftory  of  Jefus;  and  the  ufe  which  the  ancient  infidels  of  the  Philoftratu*  here  recorded,  but  no  other*  *tc 

made  of  it  juftifir*  hi*  opinion  ; but  he  draw*  no  in-  extant  l.efidc*  thofe  we  have  mentioned, 
formation  from  it  with  regard  to  Apollonius.  It  PHI  LOTI  S,  a firvant  maid  at  Rome,  fared  heT 

would  have  been  improper  to  hive  done  fo;  fince  the  countrymen  from  deftruftion.  After  the  liege  of 
fo  phi  died  anJ  afftfted  ftyle  of  Philoftratus,  the  foureea  Rome  by  the  Gault,  the  Fidcnate*  afFemblcd  an  army, 
from  whence  he  owns  his  m terials  to  have  been  drawn,  and  mar.  hcd  ag.iir.ft  the  capital,  demanding  all  the 
and,  above  all,  the  abfnrditir*  and  c<’n»adiftions  with  wives  and  dnu.rhterB  in  tta?  city  s the  only  conditions 

which  he  abounds,  plainly  (how  kin  hiftory  to  be  no-  of  peace.  Thi*  demand  a ft  on  i died  the  fenator* ; and 

thing  but  a cohesion  of  fables,  either  invented  or  at  when  they  refufed  to  comply,  Philotis  advifed  them 

lead  cmbclliftied  by  himfclf.  to  fend  ail  their  female  Haves  difguifed  in  matron'* 

The  work#  of  Philoftratus,  however,  have  engaged  clothes,  and  (he  offered  to  march  hrrfeff  at  the  head, 
the  attention  of  critic*  of  the  firft  clafs.  Grtevius  had  Her  advice  was  followed  t and  when  the  Fidenates  bid 
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J 

Khiftet.  • 


intended  to  have  given  a correct  edition  of  them,  as  fli  rted  late  in  the  tvening,  and  wetc  quite  intoxi  ated 
appear*  from  the  prefaceof  Meric  Cafaobon  to  a differ*  and  fallen  aflrep,  Philotis  lighted  a torch  as  a fignal 
tation  npon  an  intended  edit'on  of  Homer,  printed  at  for  her  countryman  to  attack  tlie  enemy.  The  whole 
London  tn  t6\8,  8vo  So  had  Bentley,  who  defigned  w*s  fucccfatul  i the  Fidenates  were  conquered  ; and 
to  a new  Latin  vetfion  of  hi*  notes;  snpl  Fairicins  the  fenite,  to  resrafd  the  lidelity  of  the  female  ftave*, 
‘fay*  that  he  faw  the  firft  fheet  of  Bentley's  edition  p-rmittcd  them  to  appear  in  the  drefs  of  the  Roman 
printed  at  Leipfic  in  t Ar>  t*  Both  thefe  defign*  matrons. 

were  cropped.  A veiy  exaft  and  beautiful  edition  PH1LOXENUS,  an  officer  of  A’exander,  who 
wu  publiftied  at  length  at  Leipfic,  1700,  in  folio,  by  received  Cilicia  at  the  general  divifion  of  the  province*. 

Oleariua.  profeflbr  of  the  Greek  ami  Latin  tongues  A fon  of  Ptolemy,  who  was  given  to  Pclopidaa 

in  thrt  univerfity  ; who  has  proved  himfi-lf  prrfeftly  a*  an  h oft  age. A dyihyrambic  poet  of  Cythera. 

qualified  for  the  work  he  undertook,  and  fhown  all  the  He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Dion)  fiat  tyrant  of  Sicily 
judgment,  learning,  and  iuduftry,  that  are  required  in  for  fome  time,  till  he  offended  him  by  (educing  one  of 
an  excellent  editor.  hi*  female  fingers.  During  hi*  confinement  Philoxe- 

5**  Apol.  At  the  end  of  Apollonius’*  Life  there  are  95  Letters  DOS  composed  an  allegorical  poem  called  Cjr/vpt  ; in 
which  go  under  hia  name.  They  are  not,  however,  which  he  had  delineated  the  charufter  of  the  tyrant 
<*ll/ard  to  be  his } the  flyle  of  them  being  very  af-  under  the  name  of  Polyphemu*,  and  reprefented  hi* 

Biocnt  fefted,  and  like  that  of  a fophift,  while  thry  bear  in  miftrefs  under  the  name  of  Gaiatxa,  end  himfclf  un- 
twkula),  ether  reipeds  all  the  marks  ot  a forgery  Philoftratus  der  that  of  Uivfles.  The  tyrant,  who  was  fond  of 
fays  that  he  faw  a collection  of  Apollonius’*  Letter*  writing  poetry,  and  of  being  applauded,  temoved  Phi- 
in  Hidrian’s  library  at  Antrum,  but  had  not  inferted  lexenus  from  his  dungeon ; tut  the  poet  refufrd  to 
them  all  among  thefe.  They  are  fbort,  and  have  in  purchafc  his  liberty  by  faying  thing*  unworthy  of  him* 
them  little  cite  than  moral  fentencr*.  The  Live*  of  felf,  and  applauding  the  wretched  verfes  of  Dionyfius, 
the  Sophifts  contain  m:ny  thing*  which  are  to  be  met  and  therefore  he  «u*  fent  to  the  quarries.  Being  fet 
with  nowhere  clfe.  The  Heroic*  ot  Philoftratus  arc  at  liberty,  he  fome  time  after  was  afkrd  his  opinion  at 
only  a dialogue  between  a vintner  of  Thracian  Cher-  a feaft  about  fome  vrrfcs  which  D’onyfius  had  juft  re- 
fonefu*  and  a Phoenician,  in  which  rhe  former  draw*  prated,  and  which  the  courtiers  had  received  with  the 


eh  rafter*  of  Homer'*  heroes,  and  reprefent*  feveral  greateft  applaufe.  Phiioxcr.us  gavr  no  anfwet,  but  he 
thing*  differently  from  that  poet;  and  this  upon  the  ordered  the  guards  that  funounded  the  tyrant's  table 
faith  of  ProtefiLu***  ghoft,  who  had  lately  vifited  his  to  take  him  back  to  the  quarries.  Dionyfiut  wat 
farm,  which  was  not  fer  from  the  tomb  of  thi*  hero,  pliafid  with  hi*  pleafantry  and  with  his  firmuefs,  and 
Oleariu*  conjeftures,  with  much  probahilily,  that  Phi-  immediately  forgave  him.  Phifoxenu*  died  at  Ephefuj 
loftratus’s  defign  in  this  dialogue  was  fecretly  to  criti-  about  tHo  years  before  Chrift. 


cife  foo.e  things  in  Homer,  which  he  durft  net  do 
openly  on  account  of  the  great  vtner*ticn  then  p-iid  to 
him,  and  for  fear ofthe  odium  which  Zoilus  and.  others 
had  incurred  by  ceil  Turing  him  too  freely.  The 
image*  are  deg.  nt  deferij  tion*  and  illuif  rations  of  fome 
ancient  painting*  and  other  particulars  relating  to  the 
fine  art*:  to  which  Oleariu*  hi*  fubjqjned  the  deferip. 
tion  of  fome  ftatucs  by  Calliftralu*  ; lor  the  fame  rca- 
fon  that  he  fubjoiord  Eufcbiua’a  book  egainft  Hicro- 
clc*  to  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Apollonius,  namely, 
bccaufe  the  fubjefts  of  thefe  rtfpeftive  work*  are  re- 
lated to  each  other.  The  la  ft  piece  is  a colit  ft  ion  of 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 


PHILTER,  or  Philtre,  (Phikrtm),  in  pharma* 
cy.  See.  a ftraiurr. 

Philter,  is  alfo  ufrd  for  a drug  or  prr par- tion, 
which  it  i*  pretended  wiil  excite  love.  — *1  he  word  is 
formed  from  the  Greek  f'*'*,  “ I love,”  or 
“ Icvir.” 

Philter*  are  d : ft  in  go  tilled  into  trve  and  jfrvrmis,  and 
wire  given  by  the  Greeks  and  Reman*  to  excite  love. 
(See  Love  in  medicine.)  The  fpurioue  are  fpells  op 
chenrs,  fuppofed  to  have  an  efleft  Lcyond  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature  by  fome  magic  virtue  ; fitch  are  thofe 
Lid  to  be  given  by  old  women,  witches,  tcc. — The  true 
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PhiVydk  philter*  are  thofe  fuppofcd  to  work  their  effefl  by  feme 
Phinchas.  natura^  ar*d  niagnetical  power.  There  are  many  grave 
^ * authors  who  believe  the  reality  of  thefe  philters,  and 

allege  matter  of  fa&  in  contirir.ation  of  their  fentimenti : 
among  the  reft,  Van  Helnv  nt,  who  fays,  that  upon 
holding  a certain  herb  in  his  hand  for  fume  time',  and 
taking  afterwards  a little  dog  by  the  foot  with  the  fame 
Land,  the  dog  followed  him  wherever  he  went,  and 
quite  deferted  his  former  mailer;  which  he  pretends  to 
account  for  thus ; The  heat  communicated  to  the  herb, 
not  coining  alone,  but  animated  by  the  emanations  of 
the  natural  fpirits,  determine*  the  herb  townrjs  the 
man,  and  identities  it  to  him  : having  then  received 
thi3  ferment,  it  attracts  the  fpirit  of  the  other  objed 
magnetici.lly,  and  gives  it  in  amorous  motion. — But 
this  is  mere  cant ; and  all  philters  whatever  fa&s  may 
be  alleged,  arc  mere  chimeras. 

PH1LYCA,  in  bot.ny.  See  Phtlica. 

PHILYRA  (fab.  hilt.),  was  one  of  the  Ocean!- 
des  whom  Saturn  met  in  Thr<ce.  The  god,  to  efcape 
from  the  vigilaucc  of  Rhei,  changed  him  felt  into  a 
borfe,  to  enjoy  the  company  of  Philyra,  by  whom  he 
had  a fon  half  a man  anil  half  a hnife,  called  Chiron. 
Philyra  was  fo  aflumed  of  giving  birth  to  fuck  a mon- 
, fter,  that  Ihe  entreated  the  gods  to  change  her  na- 
ture. She  was  accordingly  metamorphofed  into  a 
tree,  called  by  her  name  among  the  Greeks. 

PHIMOSIS,  in  medicine,  a diforder  of  the  penis 
in  which  the  prepuce  is  fo  drift  or  tenfe.  that  it  can- 
not be  drawn  back  over  the  glans.  See  Surgery. 

PH  INEH  AS, or, as  the  Jews  pronounce  it,  Pinch  as, 
was  the  fon  of  Ehazur,  and  grandfuti  of  Aaron.  He  was 
the  third  high  pricll  of  the  Jews,  and  difeharged  this 
office  from  the  year  of  the  world  2571,  till  towards 
the  year  ityo.  He  is  particularly  commended  in 
Scripture  for  the  veal  he  ihowcd  in  vindicating  the 
glory  of  God,  when  the  Midiinitcs  bad  fent  their 
daughters  into  the  camp  of  Ifrael,  to  tempt  the  He- 
brews to  fornication  and  id  litry.  Tor  Zimri  having 
publicly  entered  into  the  tent  of  a Midianitifh  woman 
named  CVcir,  Phinehas  arofe  up  from  among  the  people 
(Numb,  xxv  7,  See.),  lock  a j ivelin  in  hi*  hand,  en- 
tered after  Zimri  into  that  imarooui  place,  and  (tab- 
bed both  man  and  woman  at  one  Mow,  in  thofe  parts 
that  were  chiefly  concerned  in  this  criminal  commerce. 
Upon  which  the  plague  or  diftemprr  ceafed  with 
which  the  Lord  had  al-cady  begun  to  punilh  the  If- 
raelitcs.  This  happened  in  the  year  of  (lie  world  2353. 

Then  the  Loid  faid  to  Moles,  Phinchas  the  fon  of 
Eleazar  the  high-prietl  has  turrird  away  my  wrath 
from  the  children  of  Ifrael,  bccaufe  he  has  been  zea- 
lous in  mycaufe,  and  h?rt  hindered  me  from  deftroying 
them  : wherefore  acquaint  him,  that  l give  him  my 
covenant  of  peace,  and  the  pritfthood  (hall  be  given 
to  bis  pofterity  by  a perpetual  covenant,  bccaufc  he 
Las  been  zealous  for  his  God,  and  lias  made  atone- 
ment for  the  crime  of  the  children  of  Ifrael.  This 
promife  that  the  Lord  made  to  Phinchas,  to  give  him 
the  priefthood  by  a perpetual  covenant,  interpreters 
ohfervi-,  evidently  included  this  tacit  condition,  that 
Lis  children  (hould  continue  faithful  and  obedient  j 
• fince  w*e  know  that  the  priefthood  palled  out  of  the 
family  of  Elcazar  and  Phinchas  to  that  of  Ithnmar, 
and  that  it  returned  not  to  the  poilcrily  of  Elcazar 
till  after  about  150  years. 

This  is  what  wc  find  concerning  the  tranfl.it  ion  of 


the  high-priellhood  from  one  family  to  the  other.  Phiodav, 
This  dignity  continued  in, the  rsce  of  Phinchas,  from  Phiccw. 
Aaron  down  to  the  high  pricll  Elf,  for  about  3 35'-““*  "* 

years.  See  Aaron. 

The  manner  and  esufes  of  this  change  are  unknown. 

It  re-entered  again  into  the  family  ot  Eleazar  under 
the  reign  of  Saul,  when  this  prince  having  put  to 
death  Abimelech,  and  the  other  priefts  of  Nob,  he 
gave  the  high  priefthood  to  Zsdok,  who  was  of  the 
race  of  Phinchas.  At  the  fame  time,  David  had  A- 
biathar  with  him,  of  the  race  of  Eli,  who  perform- 
ed the  iundli  ms  of  high-pried.  §0  that  after  the 
death  of  S.iul,  David  continued  the  priefthood  to  Za- 
dok  and  Abiathar  conjointly.  But  towards  the  end 
of  David’s  reign,  Abiathar  having  cfpoufed  the  inte- 
rcfl  of  Adonijah,  to  the  prejudice  of  Solomon,  he 
was  in  difgrace,  an  l Zidok  only  wa»  acknowledged 
a*  high-priefl.  The  priefthoo  1 continued  in  hi»  fa- 
mily till  aft<rr  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  and  even  to 
the  deftrudtion  of  the  temple.  But  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Zadok's  priefthood  alone,  and  the  cxclulion 
of  Abiathar,  to  the  ruin  of  the  temple,  is  1084  years. 

We  read  of  another  memorable  action  of  Phinchas, 
in  which  he  ftill  ftiowed  hi*  zed  for  the  Lord.  This 
was  when  the  Ifraelitcs  that  were  beyond  Jordan  had 
raifed  upon  the  banks  of  this  river  a vail  heap  of 
earth  (Jolh.  xxii.  30,  31.).  Thofe  on  the  other  fide  fear- 
ing they  were  going  to  for  fake  the  Lord,  and  fet  up 
another,  religion,  deputed  Phinehas  and  other  chief 
men  among  them,  to  go  and  inform  thcmfelvcsof  the 
reafon  of  cradling  this  monument.  But  when  they 
had  found  that  it  was  in  commemoration  of  their 
union  and  common  original,  Phinehas  took  occafion 
from  thence  to  praife  the  Lord,  fayin’,  11  Wc  know 
that  the  Lord  is  with  us,  fince  you  are  not  guilty  of 
that  prevarication  we  fufpeded  you  were.” 

We  do  not  cxa&ly  know  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Phinchas.  But  as  he  lived  after  the  death  of  Joihua, 
and  before  the  firll  fervitude  under  Chufti'in-ri  (ha- 
tha ini,  duiing  the  time  that  there  were  neither  kings 
nor  judges  in  the  land,  and  every  one  did  what  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes  (Judges  xvii.  6.  xviii.  1.  xxi. 

24  ) ; his  death  is  put  a.,out  the  yeir  of  the  v.  >rld 
2390.  It  was  under  his  pontificate  that  the  lloiy  of 
Micuh  happened,  as  alfo  that  of  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
when  they  made  a conquert  of  L iifti  ; and  the  enor- 
mity that  was  committed  upon  the  wife  of  the  Le- 
vitc  of  the  mountain  of  E;>hraiin  (Judges  xx.  28.). 
Piiineh^s’s  fucccflor  in  the  high -priefthoo l was  Abie- 
zer,  or  Abi!hu;.h. 

The  Rabbins  allow  a very  long  life  to  Phinchas--. 

There  are  feme  who  believe  lie  lived  to  the  time  of- 
the  high-prieft  Eli,  or  even  to  the  time  of  Simfon. 

Others  will  have  it,  that  he  was  the  fame  as  Eii,  or 
rather  as  the  prophet  Elias,  which  would  ftiil  prolong 
his  life  for  feverai  ages.  ^ 4 

PHINEUS  (fab.  Lift.),  was  a fon  of  Agenor,  king 
of  Phoenicia,  or  according  to  fomc  of  Neptune.  He  be- 
came king  of  Thrace,  or,  according  to  the  greater  part 
of  mytkologiib,  ot  Bithynia.  He  married  Cleopatra  the 
daughter  of  Boreas,  called  by  fome  CUobuia> by  whom  he 
hadPlexippusan  ! Pan  bon.  After  her  dcath.bc  married 
idxa  the  daughter  of  Dardanus.  Idxa,  jealoua  of  hi*  for- 
mer wife’s  children, accufcd  them  of  attempts  upon  their 
father’s  life  and  crown,  or,  as  others  alTeit,of  attempts 
upon  her  virtue  $ on  which  they  were  condemned  by 
2 Phi' 
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fMr^oto-  PhinfUB  to  be  deprived  of  their  eyes.  This  cruelty 
n,y  w 2.3  foon  after  punifhed  by  the  gods;  for  Phiueus  fud 

PWelon  denly  f-c  ame  blittJ,  and  the  Harpies  were  fent  by  Ju- 
■_  pitcr  to  keep  him  in  continual  a'arm,  and  to  fpoil  the 

meats  which  wer^  placed  on  his  table.  He  was  after- 
wards delivered  from  thefe  dangerous  monlters  by  his 
brothers-in  law  Zetes  and  Calais,  who  purfued  them 
as  far  as  the  Strophades.  He  like  wife  recovered  bis 
fight  by  means  of  the  Argonaut*,  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived with  great  hofpitality,  and  whom  he  inftru6ted 
in  the  eafieft  and  fpeedieft  way  of  arriving  in  Colchis. 
The  caufea  of  the  blindoefs  of  Phineus  are  a matter 
of  difpute  among  the  ancient* ; fome  fuppoling  that 
this  was  inHided  by  Boreas  fur  his  cruelty  to  his 
grandfon  ; while  others  attribute  it  to  the  anger  of 
Neptune,  bccaufe  he  had  directed  the  fons  of  Phry- 
xus  how  to  efcape  from  Colchis  to  Greece.  Many, 
however,  imagine  that  it  proceeded  from  his  having 
rafhly  attempted  to  developc  futurity  ; while  others  af- 
fert  that  Zetcs  and  Calais  put  out  his  eyes  on  account 
of  his  cruelty  to  their  nephews.  The  fecond  wife  of 
Pnineus  ia  called  by  fome  Dia,  Euryia%  Danae,  and 
[d'Ahea.  — He  was  killed  by  Hercules. 

PHLEBOTOMY,  the  opening  of  a vein  with  a 
proper  (harp  edged  and  pointed  instrument,  in  order 
to  let  out  a certain  quantity  of  blood  cither  for  the 
* prefervation  or  recovery  of  a pcrfoti’s  health.  Sec 
Surgery  • 

PHLEGM,  in  the  animal  economy,  one  of  the 
four  humours  whereofthe  ancients  fuppofed  the  blond 
to  be  compofcd.  The  chemitts  make  phlegm  or  water 
an  elementary  body  ; the  characters  of  which  are  flui- 
dity, infipidity,  and  volatility. 

PHLEGMAGOGUES,  in  medicine,  a term  an- 
ciently made  ufc  of  for  fuch  meduines  as  were  fup- 
pofed to  he  endowed  with  the  property  of  purging  off 
phlegm;  fuch  as  hermodaCtyls, agaric,  turbilh, jalap, See. 

PHLEGMATIC, among  phyflcian«,an  appellation 
given  to  that  habit  or  temperament  of  body  wherein 
phlegm  is  predominant ; which  gives  rife  to  catarrhs, 
coughs,  See. 

PHLEGMON,  denotes  an  external  inflammation 
and  tumor,  attended  with  a burning  heat. 

PHLEGON,  who  was  fumamed  Trallumut , was 
bom  in  Trallis  a city  of  Lydia.  He  was  the  empe- 
ror Hadrian’s  freed  man,  and  lived  to  the  18th  year 
of  Antoninus  Pius ; as  is  evident  from  his  mentioning 
the  confuls  of  that  year.  He  wrote  fcvcral  works  of 
great  erudition,  of  which  wc  have  nothing  left  but 
fragment*.  Among  thefe  was  a Hiflory  of  the  Olym- 
piads, A Treatife  of  Lo'»g-livcd  Perfons,  and  another 
of  Wonderful  Things  ; the  fliort  and  broken  remains 
of  which  Xylandcr  tranfhtrd  into  Latin,  and  pub- 
liflied  at  B^iil  in  15*8,  with  the  Greek  and  with 
notes.  Mcitrfiiu  publilhcd  a new  edition  of  them 
with  his  notes  at  Ltyden,  in  1622.  The  titles  of 
part  of  the  reft  of  Ph logon's  writings  are  preferred  by 
Suidks.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  Hiftory  of  Hadrian, 
publilhcd  under  Piftc-gon’s  name,  was  written  by  Ha 
dn an  himfelf,  from  this  piflareof  Spartianus  : “ Ha*- 
drian  thirfted  fo  much  after  fame  (fays  lie),  that  he 
gave  the  books  of  his  own  life,  drawn  up  by  himfelf, 
to  his  frce-lmcn,  commanding  them  to  publifh  thofc 
hooks  under  their  own  namm  ; for  we  arc  told  that 
Hadrian  wrote  Phlcgon's  books.'* 

Phlcgon*s  name  has  been  more  familiar  among  tbc 


moderns,  and  hi®  fragments  have  had  a greater  degree  Ph’cfnn, 
of  regard  paid  to  them  than  perhaps  they  deferve.  PhlcV‘ftor: 
merely  becaufc  he  has  been  fuppofed  to  fpesk  of  the 
darknefs  which  prevailed  during  our  Lord’s  paflion. 

The  book  in  which  the  words  are  contained  is  loft  ; 
but  Eufcfcius  has  prefaced  them  in  his  C/,rwr/>o*.  They 
are  thefe:  " In  the  4th  year  of  the  2C2d  Olympiad, 
there  was  a greater  and  more  remarkable  edipfe  of  the 
fun  than  any  that  had  ever  happened  before  : for  at 
the  fifth  hour  the  day  was  fo  turned  into  the  darknefs 
of  night,  that  the  very  ftar*  in  the  firmament  were 
vifible;  and  there  was  an  earthquake  in  Bithynia 
which  threw  down  many  houfes  in  the  city  of  Nicxa.” 

Eufchtus  thinks  that  thefe  words  of  Phlegon  related 
to  tbc  prodigies  which  accompmicj  Ch rift’s  cruci- 
fixion ; and  many  other  fathers  of  the  church  have 
thought  the  fame:  but  this  opinion  is  liable  to  many 
difficulties ; for  no  man  had  ever  a ftronger  defire  than 
Phlegon  to  compile  marvellous  events,  and  to  ohferve 
the  fupern  itural  circumfUnces  in  them.  How  wns  it 
then  poffiblc  that  a man  of  this  turn  of  minJ  ffiould 
not  have  taken  notice  of  the  moft  furprifing  circum- 
ftance  in  the  edipfe  which  it  is  imagined  he  hint*  at, 
viz.  its  happening  on  the  day  when  the  moon  Wis  at 
the  full  ? But  had  Phlegon  done  this,  Eufebius  would 
not.  have  omitted  it ; and  Origefi  would  not  have  faid 
that  Phlegon  had  omitted  this  particular. 

It  was  a matter  of  controvcrfy  fome  time  a™, 
whether  Phlegon  really  fpokc  of  the  darknefs  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord’s  paflion;  and  many  diilcrtn cions 
were  written  on  both  fidci  of  the  queftjon  This  difpute 
was  occafioned  by  the  above  paflage  from  Phlegon  be- 
ing left  out  in  an  edition  of  Chrke’s  Boyle’s  Leaures, 
published  after  his  death,  at  the  inftaoce  of  Sykes 
who  had  fuggefted  to  Chrke,  that  an  undue  ftrelshid 
btei\  laid  upon  it.  Whifton,  who  inform*  us  of  this 
affair,  express  great  difplcafure  againft  Sykes,  anJ 
calls  “ the  fuggclf  ion  groundJefs.”  Upon  this,  Sykes 
publilhcd  “ A Diflertation  on  the  Ecltpfc  men- 
tioned by  Phlegon : or,  “ An  Inquiry  whether  that 
Eclipfe  had  any  relation  to  the  darknefs  which  hap- 
pened at  our  Saviour’s  Paflion,  1732,”  8 vo.  Sykes 
conclude-  it  to  be  moft  probable  that  Phlegon  had  in 
view  a natural  edipfe  which  happened  Nov«.m!>er  24. 
in  the  ift  year  of  the  202d  Olympiad,  and  not  in  the 
4th  year  of  the  Olympia  1 in  which  Chrift  was  crucified. 

Many  pieces  were  written  again!!  him,  and  to  fonc  of 
them  he  replied  j but  perhaps  it  is  a controvcrfy  which 
concerns  the  Icvrned  worli  merely,  /luce  the  caufc  of 
religion Js  but  little  affedted  by  it. 

.Photius  blames  Phlegon  for  expatiating  too  mu?h  on 
trifles,  and  for  colle&ing  too  great  a number  of  an- 
fwers  pronounced  by  the  oracles.  *«  His  ftyle  (he 
tells  us)  is  not  altogether  flat  and  mean,  nor  doe®  it 
everywhere  imitate  the  Attic  manner  of  writing. 

But  otherwife,  the  over  nice  accuracy  and  care  with 
which  he  computes  the  Olympiads,  and  relates  the 
names  of  the  contefts,  the  tranfaAions,  bii  l even 
oracle-,  is  not  only  very  tirefome  to  the  reader,  where- 
by a cloud  i>  thrown  over  all  other  particulars  in  th  t 
book,  but  the  diction  is  thereby  rendered  unpleafsnt 
and  ungrateful  ; and  indeed  he  is  every  moment  bring-  * 
iug  in  the  snfwcrs  pronounced  by  all  kinds  of  deities.” 

PHLOGISTON,  a term  tiled  by  chemifls  to  cx- 
prefs  a principle  which  was  fuppofed  to  enter  the  com- 
pofitieu  of  various  bodies. 
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Fh!o|iftoa.  The  bodies  which  were  thought  to  conta:n  it  id 
Wl  » L the  largeft  quantity  are  the  inflammable  fobflances; 

and  the  property  which  thefe  fubftaocet  prtiTefs  of  be- 
ing fufceptible  of  inflammation  was  thought  to  de- 
pend on  this  print  ipte  j and  hence  it  was  (omctimei 
called  the  Principle  of  Infliimrnatifity.  Infl  imout  on, 

according  to  this  doctrine,  was  the  reparation  of  /<6i/ 
principle  or  phfogi/lon  from  the  other  mjtter  which 
compofed  the  corebuftiblc  body.  A*  it*  feparalion 
w_*  always  attended  with  the  etr.ifiion  of  light  and 
heat,  fome  of  the  chcnutls  concluded  that  it  wij  light 
and  heal  combin  'd  with  other  matter  in  a peculiar 
manner,  or  that  it  was  fomc  highly  cliftic  and  very  fub- 
tile  matter,  on  certain  modifications  of  whuh  heat 
and  light  depended. 

Another  claf*  of  bodies  which  w«e  fuppofed  to 
contain  pVlogifton  are  the  metals;  oud  the  cheimlts 
fuppofed  that  the  peculiar  lultre  of  the  metals  depend- 
ed on  this  principle.  Of  this  they  thought  themfelvca 
convinced  by  the  evidence  of  their  fenfesin  two  w?y«; 
viz.  firft,  becruifc  by  expofinx  n racial  to  the  aftion 
of  a long  continued  beat,  it  loll  its  metallic luftrc,  and 
was  converted  into  an  eartbylike  fubft.mce  called  calx 
metallicut  ; and  fccondly,  becaufe  by  mixing  this  calx 
with  aoy  inflammable  fubflance  whatever,  sad  fubjeft- 
ing  the  mixture  ta  cert  'in  operations,  the  inflammable 
matter  disappeared,  and  the  metal  was  rellored  to  its 
former  (late  and  luflnr,  without  fullering  much  dimi- 
nution in  quantity,  cfpccially  if  the  proceflea  had  been 
conduced  with  care  and  alien  ton. 

This  faft  relative  to  the  metal*  was  thought  to  be 
a full  deroonllrltion  of  itfclf,  independent  of  other 
proofs  which  were  brought  to  fuppoit  the  doftrinc. 
Thefe  were,  that  a combuflifde  body,  by  the  aft  of  in* 
Summation  {i.e  bv  the  diffipation  ot  its  phbgifton  in 
the  form  of  heat  and  light),  was  converted  into  a bo'y 
that  w is  no  longer  combuilibkr,  but  which  might  have 
its  property  of  combnllibilily  rcfloreJ  to  it  again  by 
mixing  the  ineon.buftd  !e  rem-iius  with  any  kind  of  in- 
flammable matter,  and  fuhmitting  the  mixture  to  cer- 
tain provcffes.  in  this  way  the  body  was  refloicd 
to  its  former  Hate  of  indamim*  il  ty. 

They  were  alfo  at  fome  piiiis  to  prove  that  the 
phlog  jion  or  the  pritu  iple  of  inf! unwt utility  was  the  fame 
in  idl  influnmible  bodies  and  in  the  metals.  This 
identity  of  phligiftoo  they  thought  to  be  evident 
from  the  faft,  that  the  calx  of  a metal  might  be  re- 
ftored  to  its  metallic  date,  or  that  the  remains  after 
the  combudioo  of  a combuflihle  body  might  be  agjiu 
reflored  to  its  ordinal  (late  of  corobuttibility  by  the 
addition  of  any  mfl.immatle  body  whatever,  taken 
cither  from  the  Animal,  vegetable,  or  rr.incr.l  kingdoms. 

Thefe  i rtdfcveral  othrr  facts  a cre  brought  to  prove, 
not  only  tec  cxirtcnc  of  phlogidcn,  but  its  eflefti  in 
mixture  with  other  fubdancca ; and  the  ohjedbons 
which  were  made  agaiuft  the  dofttine  were  removed 
with  wonderful  ingenuity.  The  chief  objeftion  again  ft 
it  was,that  if  the  inflammation  of  a combuftillcbody, 
or  the  converflon  of  a metal  into  calx,  dependa  on  the 
difflpatton  or  extrication  of  phlogiston  ; then  it  mull 
follow,  that  the  remains  of  n comkullibie  body  after 
- inflammation,  and  the  calx  of  the  metal,  mail  !>c  lefs 
than  the  matter  from  which  they  were  produced  : but 
this  is  contrary  to  faft  j for  when  we  coil-ft  with  care 
all  the  vapour  into  which  the  pureft  inflammable  bo- 
dies are  converted  by  combuftioo,  thefe  incombuftiblc 


remains  are  much  heavier  than  the  inflammable  body  PaVpfton. 
was  from  which  they  were  produced,  and  the  call  in*  “ v— * 

to  which  a metal  is  converted  by  long  expofure  to  the 
a£fcinn  of  heat  is  heavier  than  the  metal  from  which 
it  was  produced.  This  confederation  made  feveral 
people  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  doftrine  ; hot  the 
o jeftion  was  removed  by  faying,  that  phlogiilen  w.s 
fo  fuUile,  ft?  not  only  to  have  no  we<gbt,  but  to  pof- 
fefs  an  abfolutc  reviiy  ; and  that  when  it  was  taken 
from  an  abfolutely  heavy  body,  that  body  mull,  by 
lofing  fo  much  abfolute  levity,  become  heavier,  in  the 
Came  manner  as  the  algebra tft*  fay,  that  a poli.ive 
quantity  is  augmented  by  the  fob  ft  ration  of  a nega- 
tive quantity.  This  fophifm  fatirftrd  the  minds  01  mot 
of  the  cbemifts,  efpecially  thnfc  who  were  algcbrsitis. 

The  opinion  that  phlogiiton  was  heat  and  light 
fomehow  combined  with  other  matter,  wan  proved, 
not  only  by  the  faft,  that  heat  and  light  were  emitted 
from  a comhuftible  body  during  iucombuftioa,but  from 
the  reduftion  of  certaia  metallic  calces  to  their  ori- 
ginal metallic  Ante  r.gaic,  at  leaft  in  fome  degree,  by 
Ample  expofurc  to  heat  and  light.  The  white  calx 
of  fllver  for  in-lame,  when  expofed  in  c'ofe  fealed 
gl;ifs  vcflcl*  to  the  light  and  beat  of  the  fun,  relumes  a 
[•lack  tinge,  and  is  in  part  reitoved  to  its  metallic  luflrc 
w-thout  any  addition  whatever  ( but  then  this  retlora- 
tion,  like  the  other*  above  mentioned,  is  attended  with 
a lofs  of  weight. 

Betide*  con  diluting  the  principal  part  of  inflam* 
mabte  bod'ea  .and  metals,  phlogilloa  was  thought  to 
be  the  cai.fr  of  colour  in  ail  vegetable  and  animal  fub- 
ttnnces,  I his  waa  concluded  from  the  iati  of  plant* 
growing  white  when  defended  from  the  action  of  the 
lun’s  rays,  and  in  having  their  green  colour  reftored 
by  rxpofurc  to  his  rays  again  ; and  fo  far  did  the  che- 
mifls  fuller  therafclvcs  to  he  deceived,  that  they  actu- 
ally thought  the  green  colouring  matter,  which  they 
extracted  iiom  frefti  plants  by  certain  chemical  pro* 
crlfes,  to  be  au  inflammable  (ubfUnce.  A very  mate- 
rial objection  was  made  to  this  argument,  viz.  if 
plants  owe  their  colour  to  phlngifton  imparted  by 
the  fun's  ray.t,  why  do  thr  fun’s  rays  dcftcoy  vegetable 
coir uns  that  are  expofed  to  them  ? for  we  know  that 
the  fun's  rays  are  very  effectual  in  diminifhing  the 
luftic  of  cloth  dyed  with  vegetable  colours,  and  in 
bleaching  or  taking  out  various  ftaina  from  linen  and 
other  fiibtUmce*.  All  this  was  removed  by  faying,  that 
the  fun's  rays  pcflclfed  different  powers  on  living  and 
on  dead  vegetal 4e  matter,  and  that  the  living  vegetables 
had  the  power  of  abforbing  phlog-fton  from  the  fun's 
rays  which  dead  uegctaNle  matter  had  not. 

Since  the  cxilienceof  p blog  ill  on,  as  a chemical  prin- 
ciple in  the  competition  of  certain  bodies,  is  a aw  hilly 
proved  to  he  falfc,  we  Iball  not  trouble  our  reader* 
with  any  farther  obfervations  on  it,  except  a iding, 
that  although  the  chcmifls  were  fatiiticd  with  the 
proofs  they  gave  of  its  reality,  they  were  never  able 
to  exhibit  it  in  a feparate  ttate,  or  (how  it  in  a pure 
form,  unmixed  with  other  matter. 

* Phiofilioo  Teems  to  have  been  admitted  as  a prin- 
ciple in  the  competition  of  certain  bodies,  and  to  fapve 
been  fuppofed  the  caufc  of  certain  modification  of 
matter,  merely  with  a view  to  explain  lome  of  tVife 
natural  phenomena  which  the  authors  of  it  were  un- 
able to  explain  on  other  principles.  Subsequent  dif- 
corcnca  in  natural  philosophy  and  in  cheonftry  have 
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fWoprft«>.  reprefented  things  in  a very  different  light  from  that 
» 1 in  which  the  old  chemitts  viewed  them.  Thcoldche- 
Btifti  knew  nothing  but  cbemiftry ; they  frldorn  ex* 
tended  their  view*  to  the  obfervation  of  o‘jcfli  be- 
yond their  laboratories,  and  it  was  not  till  philofophrrs 
became  chemilt*,  and  chemiHi  philnfophers,  that  ebe- 
. mi  dry  begat*  to  wetrr  the  garb  of  fcience  The  epoch 
in  which  this  change  began  was  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Verufarn,  who  firtt  removed  the  dimnefs  from  the  cbe- 
mid’a  eyes,  and  to  him  focceedfd  the  Honourable  Mr 
Boyle.  Sir  Ifaac  New  too.  *ith  the  little  a (finance 
which  his  predtet  (Tor*  in  thi*  branch  of  fcience  afford- 
ed him,  ia  in  reality  the  firtt  who  eftablifhed  chemiflry 
on  fcientific  ground.  It  mutt,  however,  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  although  he  made  a great  progrefs,  he  left 
much  undone  ; and  fubfequent  chemilla,  who  were  Ufa 
accurate  obfervrra  of  nature,  admitted  principles  un- 
warrantably. From  the  time  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
till  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century,  no  real  improve- 
ment wsa  made  iff  fcientific  chemiftry  ; and  the  pro- 
grefa  thia  fcience  hi*  made  fince  that  period  ia  owing 
to  the  important  difeovery  of  the  exigence  of  heat  in 
a ttate  of  coirpofition  with  ether  matter.  Heat  thus 
combined  lofes  ita  activity  or  becomes  infcnfible,  juft 
in  the  feme  way  aa  any  other  active  fubttance  lofra  ita 
apparent  qualities  in  rompofition.  Acids,  for  ex- 
ample. when  combined  in  a certain  proportion  with 
fubtiance*  for  which  they  hive  hrong  attraction,  aa 
alkalis  or  abforbenc  earths,  lofc  all  their  obvious  acid 
qualities,  and  the  compound  tumr  out  n.ild,  and  to- 
tally contrail  the  acid  which  it  contains.  In  a fimi 
hr  manner,  heat,  wken  combined  in  certain  propor- 
tions with  other  matter,  lofc*  its  fenlible  qualities,  and 
the  compound  conceals  the  heat  which  it  contains. 
Heat,  iti  this  combined  Hate,  was  called  by  its  ingeni- 
ous difcovcrcr,  Dr  1U-  ck,  talent  beat,  and  it  was  found 
to  be  very  abundant  in  the  itinofphere,  which  owes 
its  exigence  as  an  clattic  fluid  to  the  quantity  of  latent 
heat  th  it  it  ci>niain<.  After  this  difcevcry  Wdi  made, 
Dr  Crastord,  confidering  that  air  was  abforbed  by  a 
burn  ng  body,  concluded  th?t  the  heat  which  appears 
in  the  com!  uftion  of  a combufti!  Ic  body.  »•  the  heat 
that  had  before  exiHed  in  the  air  which  was  con  fumed 
by  the  burning  body  Mr  Lavoificr  and  others,  pro- 
secuting this  inquiry,  found  that  the  combuftible  body, 
while  it  is  burning,  unites  with  the  balls  of  the  air, 
and  that  the  he?t  which  the  air  contained,  and  which 
was  the  cauCr  of  the  *ir  exifting  in  the  Hate  of  air,  ia 
expelled.  Ibis  a’forption  of  the  baft*  of  the  air  by 
tbe  burning  body,  and  the  reduft»on  of  this  bafu  to  a 
folid  form,  accounts  for  the  incrcafe  of  weight  which 
a bo  y acquires  by  burring ; or,  in  other  words,  gives 
a reafon  why  the  matter  into  which  a comhuititle 
body  is  convened  by  combullion,  is  heavier  than  the 
body  from  which  it  was  produced.  The  fame  ahforp* 
tion  of  air  is  obfervablc,  when  a metal  is  converted  in- 
to a calx,  and  the  additional  weight  of  the  calx  is 
found  to  be  precifely  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  air 
abforbed  during  tbe  calcination.  On  tbefe  principles, 
therefore,  we  now  explain  the  phenomena  in  a much 
more  (atisfa&nry  manner  than  by  the  fuppofition  of 
phlogifton,  or  a principle  of  inflammability. 

This  theory  is  more  fully  elucidated  in  feveral  ar- 
ticles in  the  former  part  of  this  work  | we  fhall  not, 
therefore,  ia  this  place,  repeat  what  the  reader  may 


find  under  tbe  words  Heat,  Ium.immatjon,  Flame,  Phl**wi», 
Ckk.mistr  v,  Calctnatiow  of  Metals , Oxtoex,  Sec.  Phlomi*.  ^ 

PH  LOGONS,  a clafs  of  compound,  inflammable, 
and  metallic  foflils,  found  in  fmsll  made*  of  determi- 
nately  angular  figures  ; comprehending  the  pyricubia, 
pyroftofonia,  uni  pyrpolygoria. 

PHLOMiS,  the  Sack-tree,  o t Jemfalem  Sage ; 
a genus  of  the  gymnofpermi*  order,  belonging  to  the 
d'dynamh  clafs  o!  plants.  There  are  I4fpecie»t  all  of 
which  lave  perennial  recta,  and  of  many  the  ftalks 
alfo  are  perennial.  Tbe  latter  rife  from  two  to  five  or 
fix  feet  high  ; and  arc  adorned  with  yetlow,  blue,  or 
purple  flowers  rt  whorli.  I bey  art  all  ornamental 
plants ; and  defer vc  a place  in  gardens,  as  they  arc 
foftxcirnily  hardy  to  endure  the  ordinary  winters  in 
this  climate  : they  require,  however,  a pretty  warm 
fifu  it  ion. 

There  are  two  fpccies  of  th;»  plant,  which  are 
culiarly  adaptcJ  to  the  fbrnhbrry,  via.  the  Pbfomis 
fnstiuofa , a native  of  Spain  and  Sicily,  and  the  Ph!a. 
mis  purpurea.  Ot  tbe  firft  fpccies  there  are  three  ta- 
rictita,  I.  Ihe  l road  leave  / JcrufaJtm  Sage-tree,  is  now 
very  common  in  our  gardens.  Its  beauty  is  great, 
and  it*  culture  very  *«fy.  It  grow;  to  be  about  five  feet 
bif.li,  and  fpreada  its  bracchts  without  order  all 
around.  The  older  branch ti  are  covered  with  a dirty, 
greenilh,  dead,  falling,  ill  looking  bark  ; and  this  is 
the  wortt  property  of  |h»i  flmib  : but  the  younger 
(hoots  arc  white  and  beautiful ; they  are  four  corner- 
ed, v*o  lly,  and  fott  to  the  touch.  'Ihe  leave*  are 
rouaiiilb  and  oblong,  and  moderately  large  j and  t’*fe 
grow  opp’  file  at  the  joints  of  the  ihrub  on  long  foot- 
flalks.  I hey  are  hoary  to  a degree  of  whitenefs,  and 
their  footttalks  alio  are  woolly,  white,  tough,  and 
ftrong.  1‘he  flowers  arc  produced  in  June,  July,  and 
Augult,  at  the  top  joints  of  the  young  (hoots,  in  |«rgc 
whorlcd  bunches.  I hey  arc  of  the  bib  at  cl  kind,  each 
confining  of  two  lip*,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  fork- 
ed, and  bends  over  the  other.  A finer  yellow  can 
hardly  Ire  conceived  thin  the  colour  of  which  they  are 
poflrfled  j and  being  large,  they  exhibit  their  golden 
flowers  at  a great  diftan.-e,  caufing  thereby  a hand- 
font  (how.  2.  'fheAtrrsw  t tensed jfertfale m Sage  tree,. 
is  of  lower  growth  than  the  othrr,  lcldom  riling  higher 
than  a yard  or  four  feet.  This  Ihrub  is  in  every  refpeft 
like  the  other;  only  the  (hoots  feera  to  have  a more 
upright  tendency  of  growth.  The  leaves  alfg,  which 
are  narrower,  are  more  inclined  to  a lanceolate  form  : 

They  are  numerous  in  both  the  forts,  und  hide  the 
deformity  of  the  bark  on  the  older  (Unu,  which  renders 
them  lefs  exceptionable  on  that  account.  In  (hurt, 
thrie  forts  are  qualified  for  (hrulbrrics  of  all  kinds,  or 
to  be  fet  in  borders  of  flower-gardens,  where  they  will 
flower,  and  be  exceeded  even  in  that  refpe&  by  very 
few  Ihrubs.  3.  Cretan  Sage-treet  is  dill  of  lower  growth 
than  either  of  the  former,  feldom  an  ling  to  a yard  ia 
height.  The  leaves  are  of  tbe  fame  white  hoary  na- 
ture ; they  are  very  broad,  and  (land  on  long  foot* 

(talks.  The  flowers  are  alfo  of  a delightful  yellow  co- 
lour, very  large,  and  grow  in  large  whorls,  which  give 
the  plant  great  beauty. 

7' he  fccond  fpecics,  which  is  Purple  Pbhms  or  Por- 
tugal Sage,  ia  four  feet  high ; the  flalks  are  woo  ly,. 
and  fend  forth  feveral  angular  branches,  which  are  co- 
vered with  a white  bark*  The  leaves  arc  fpear-Iha- 
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■ phtomii  ped,  oblong,  woolly  underneath,  crenated,  and  grow  eight  feet ; the  greateft  circumference,  five  feet  1 near  t*h<va. 

D on  Ihort  footftalks.  The  flower*  are  produced  in  whorls  the  tail,  20  inches  ; and  the  weight  is  about  800  ib. 

phoc*  from  the  joints  of  the  tranche*.  They  are  of  a deep  The  nofc  project*  like  that  of  a pug-dog,  but  the  head 

‘ ~ * purple  colour,  and  have  narrow  involucra*  They  ap-  rifes  fuddtuly  ; the  teeth  lock  into  one  another  when 

pear  in  June  and  July,  but  arc  not  fucceeded  by  ripe  the  mouth  is  Ihut : the  tongue  is  Urge;  the  eyes  are 
feeds  in  England.  There  i?  a variety  of  this  fpccies  large  and  prominent,  and  may  be  covered  at  plcafure 
with  iron-coloured  flowers,  and  another  with  flowers  by  a flrlhy  membrane.  The  length  of  the  fore  leg* 
of  a htight  purple.  is  24  inches  ; they  are  like  thole  of  other  quadrupeds. 

There  are  Come  other  fhrubby  forts  of  phlomis,  of  not  iromerfed  in  the  body  like  thofc  of  feats  j the  feet 
great  beauty  ; but  thefe  not  only  often  lofe  their  leaves,  are  formed  with  toes  like  tbofe  of  other  animals,  but 
and  even  branches,  from  the  fiifl  froft.  but  are  fre-  are  covered  with  a naked  (kin,  fo  that  externally  they 
quenlty  wholly  dexlroyed,  if  it  happens  to  be  fcvcrc.  feem  to  be  a fhapelcfs  mais  ; the  hind-legs  are  fixed 

They  arc  low  Ihrubs,  very  beautiful,  and  look  well  to  the  body  quite  behind,  like  thofc  of  common  feals  ; 

among  perennial  flowers,  where  they'  will  not  only  but  are  capable  of  being  brought  forward,  io  that  the 

clals  as  to  tizc  with  many  of  that  fort,  but,  being  animal  makes  ufe  of  them  to  fcratch  its  head, 
rather  tender,  may  with  them  have  fuch  cxtraordi-  Thefe  animals  are  found  in  the  northern  feas.  They  pennent'$ 
nary  care  as  the  owner  may  think  proper  to  alloW  are  found  in  amazing  quantities  between  Kamtfchatka  Ar8U 
them.  and  America  | but  are  fcarcely  known  to  land  on  thc^D'* 

The  propagation  of  the  above  forts  is,  as  we  have  Afiatic  (bore  : nor  arc  they  ever  taken  except  in  the 

already  hinted,  very  tafy,  and  is  nccompliihcd  either  three  Kunlun  bland*,  and  from  them  e in  the  Bobno- 
by  layers  or  cuttings,  t.  If  a little  earth  be  thrown  woie  More,  or  Beaver  Sea,  sc  far  as  the  Kronofki 
upon  the  Branches  any  time  in  the  winter,  they  will  he.dland,  off  the  river  Kamtfchatka,  which  comprc- 
ftrike  root  and  be  good  plants  by  the  autumn  follow-  hends  only  from  50  to  56  north  latitude.  It  is  ob* 
ing,  fit  for  any  place.  . Thus  cafy  is  the  culture  by  fervable  that  they  never  double  the  font  hern  cape  of 
that  method.  2.  The  cuttings  will  alfo  grow,  if  the  pcninfula,  or  are  f <und  on  the  weftern  fide  in  the 
planted  any  time  of  the  year.  Tbofe  planted  iu  win-  Penfchinika  fea  : but  their  great  refort  has  been  ob- 
tcr  fltonld  be  the  woody  flioots  of  the  former  fummer:  ferved  to  be  to  Bering’s  iflsnds.  They  are  as  regu- 
Thcfe  may  be  fet  clofc  in  a ftiatly  border  ; and  being  larly  migratory  as  birds  of  paffage.  They  firff  appear 

watered  in  diy  weather,  will  often  grow.  This  fhrub  off  the  three  Kuril!  iflands  and  Kamtfchatka  in  the 

may  be  propagate-!  by  young  flips  alfo,  in  any  of  the  earlieft  fpring.  There  is  not  one  female  which  does 
fummer  months.  Thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  a (hady  not  come  pregnant.  Such  as  are  then  taken  are 
border,  like  fage,  and  well  watered.  If  the  border  is  opened,  the  young  taken  out  and  Ikinncd.  They  aic 
not  naturally  lhaily,  the  beds  muff  be  hooped,  and  co-  found  in  Bering's  ifland  oti’iy  on  the  weftern  Ihore, 
vtred  with  matting  in  hot  weather.  Watering  muff  being  the  part  oppofite  to  Afia,  where  they  firtl  ap- 
Le  conftantly  afforded  them  ; and  with  this  care  and  pear  on  their  migration  from  the  fouth. 
management  many  ot  them  will  grow.  Urfine  feals  arc  alfo  found  in  the  foutherii  hemi- 

PHLOX,  Lychhidea.o X BaJlarA Ljihnu I a genus  fphere,  even  from  under  the  line,  iu  the  illc  of  Galli. 
of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  pagos  (a\  to  New  Georgia,  iu  fouth  latitude  54.  15. 
clafe  of  plants.  There  are  feven  fptciec,  all  of  them  and  well  longitude  47.  1 5.  In  the  intermediate  part*, 
natives  of  North  America.  1 hry  have  perennial  roots,  they  arc  met  with  in  New  Zealand,  in  the  ifle  of  Juan 
from  which  arife  herbaceous  (talks  from  nine  inches  to  Fernandez,  and  its  neighbour  Malta  Fucra,  and  pro- 
two  feet  in  height,  adorned  with  tubulated  flowers  of  bsbly  along  the  coarts  of  Chili  to  Terra  del  Fuegoand 
a purple  colour.  They  are  propagated  by  offsets,  Staten  Land.  In  Juan  Fernandez,  Staten  Land,  and 
and  will  bear  the  winters  in  this  country.  They  re*  New  Georgia,  they  (warm  \ as  they  do  at  the  northern 
quire  a moill  rich  fort,  in  which  they  thrive  better  and  extremity  of  this  vail  ocean.  Thole  of  the  fouthern 
grow  taller  than  in  any  other.  hcmifphcre  have  alfo  their  feafons  of  migntioa. — 

PHLYCTENiE,  in  medicine,  fmall  eruptions  on  Alexander  Selkirk,  who  paffed  three  lonely  years  on 
thefkin.  the  ifle  of  J uan  Fernandez,  remarks  that  they  come 

PHOCA,  in  zoology,  a genes  of  quadrupeds  of  afliore  in  June,  and  ftay  till  September.  Captain 
the  order  of  ferse.  There  arc  fix  parallel  forc-tceth  in  Cook  found  them  again  in  their  place  of  remigr  ition 
the  upper  jsw,  the  outermoft  being  larger ; and  four  in  equal  abundance,  on  Staten  Land  and  New  Geor- 
blunt,  parallel,  diftindt,  equal  fore-teeth  in  the  under  gia  in  the  months  of  December  and  January  ; and 
jaw.  There  is  but  one  dog-tooth,  and  five  or  fix  Doo  Pernety  found  them  on  the  Falkland  iflands  iu 
three-pointed  grinders ; and  the  hind  feet  are  united  the  month  of  February.  According  to  the  Grcen- 
fo  as  to  referable  a Ihcep’s  tail.  There  are  a variety  of  landers,  this  fpccies  inhabits  the  fouthern  parts  of  their 


fpccics,  the  principal  of  which  are, 


countiy.  They  call  it  s/uvtJujaL  That  it  is  very 


1.  The  urfina,  fea  bear,  or  urfmc  fcal,  has  external  fierce,  and  tears  to  pieces  whatlocver  it  meets  ; that  it 
carp.  The  male  is  greatly  fuperior  in  fizc  to  the  female.  Uvea  on  land  as  well  as  in  water,  and  is  greatly  dreaded 
The  bodies  of  each  arc  of  a conic  form,  very' thick  be-  by  tic  hunters, 

fore,  and  taper  to  the  tail.  The  length  of  a large  one  is  During  the  three  months  of  fummer  they  lead  a moll 

indolent 


(a)  Woodtt  Roger* f Vnj.  26 $.  He  fays  that  they  are  neithtr  fo  numerous  there,  nor  is  their  fur  fo  fine,  as 
tbofe  on  Juan  Fernandez,  which  is  laid  to  be  extremely  foft  and  delicate. 
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Ftwca.  indolent  life  : they  arrive  »t  the  iflanda  viftly  fat ; but 
during  that  time  they  are  fcarce  ever  in  motion, 
confine  themfelvcs  for  whole  weeks  to  one  fpot,  fleep 
a great  ] art  of  the  time,  eat  nothing,  and,  except  the 
employment  the  females  have  in  fuckling  their  youn  jt 
are  totally  inactive.  They  live  in  families  : each  mr.le 
has  from  8 to  53  females,  whom  he  guards  with  the 
jealoufy  of  an  eallern  monarch  ; and  though  they  lie 
by  thoufands  on  the  (hores,  each  family  keeps  itfelf 
feparate  from  the  reft,  and  fometiroes,  with  the  young 
and  unmarried  one*,  amount  to  1 2o.  'I*he  old  animals, 
which  are  deftitucc  of  females,  or  deftrted  by  them, 
live  apart,  and  are  excefliv*  ly  fplencthk,  peevifh,  and 
quarrrlfome : pie  exceeding  fierce,  and  fo  attached  to 
their  old  haunts,  that  they  would  die  fooner  than  quit 
them.  They  are  roenftroofiy  fat,  and  have  a mod  hir- 
cine  fmell.  If  another  approaches  their  ftation,  they 
arc  roufed  from  their  indolence,  and  inflantly  fnap  at  it, 
and  a battle  enfues  ; in  the  conflict,  they  perhaps  in- 
trude on  the  feat  of  another  : this  gives  rrw  caufc  of 
offence,  fo  in  the  end  the  dlfcord  becomes  uoivcrfal, 
and  is  fpread  through  the  whole  Chore. 

The  other  males  are  alfo  very  irafeible  : the  eaufes 
of  their  difputes  arc  generally  thefe.  The  firft  and 
mofl  terrible  it,  when  an  attempt  is  made  by  another 
to  fcduce  one  of  their  miftreffes  or  a young  female  of 
the  family.  This  infult  produces  a combat ; and  the 
conqueror  i>  immediately  followed  by  the  whole  fera- 
glio,  who  are  furc  of  deferting  the  unhappy  vanquifh- 
ed.  The  fecond  reafon  of  a quarrel  is  when  one  in- 
vades the  feat  of  another:  the  third  arifes  from  their 
inter  trine  in  the  difpuus  of  other*.  Thefe  battles  are 
very  violent;  the  woun's  they  receive  are  very  deep, 
and  refcmble  the  cuts  of  a fabre.  At  the  end  of  a 
fight  they  fling  themfelvcs  into  the  fca,  to  walh  aw*.y 
the  blood. 

The  males  are  very  fond  of  their  young,  but  very 
tyrannical  towards  the  females  ; if  any  body  attempts 
to  take  their  cub,  the  male  ft-mds  on  the  defer*  five, 
while  the  female  m kci  off  with  the  young  in  her 
mouth  ; (hottld  Che  drop  it,  the  former  m'.lantly  quits 
his  enemy,  falls  on  her,  and  beats  her  agaiuft  the 
ftoncs,  till  he  leaves  her  for  dead.  As  foou  an  die  re- 
covers, Che  comes  in  the  moil  fuppliaut  manner  to  the 
Rule,  crawls  to  his  feet,  an!  wiihes  them  with  her 
tears : he,  in  the  mean  time,  {talks  about  in  the  moth 
infulting  manner  ; but  in  cafe  the  young  one  is  carried 
off,  he  melts  into  the  dcepeil  afflidlion,  and  Chows  nil 
figns  of  extreme  concern.  It  is  probable  that  he  feels 
his  misfortunes  the  more  fenfibly,  as  the  female  ge- 
nerally brings  but  one  at  a time,  never  more  than 
two. 

They  fwim  very  fwiftly,  at  the  rate  of  feven  miles 
an  hour.  Lf  wounded,  they  will  feize  on  the  boat,  and 
carry  it  along  with  vail  impetuofity,  and  oftentimes 
fink  it.  They  can  continue  a long  time  under  water. 
When  they  want  to  climb  the  ro.  k«,  they  laden  with 
the  fore-paws,  and  fo  draw  themfclvi*  up.  They  arc 
very  tenacious  of  life,  and  wiil  live  for  a fortnight  alter 
receiving  fuch  wounds  as  would  immediately  deftroy 
any  other  animal. 

The  Kamtfcbatkan*  tike  them  by  harpooning,  for- 
7 they  never  land  on  their  Chore.  To  the  harpoon  is 
fattened  a long  line,  by  which  they  draw  the  animal 
to  the  boat  after  it  is  (pent  with  fatigue  ; but  in  the 


chafe,  the  hunters  arc  very  fearful  of  too  near  a*  ap-  Phoea. 
proach,  lcaft  the  animal  (hould  faften  on,  and  fink 
their  veflirL 

The  ufea  of  them  arc  not  great.  The  fleCh  of  the 
old  miles  is  rank  and  naufeous  ; that  of  the  females  is 
faid  to  refcmble  lamb  ; of  the  young  ones  roafted,  a 
fucking  pig.  The  Ckins  of  the  young,  cut  out  of  the 
bellies  of  the  dams,  arc  efteemed  for  clothing,  and  are 
fold  for  about  three  (hillings  and  fourpence  each;  thofe 
of  the  old  for  only  four  Chitlings. 

Their  remigration  is  in  the  month  of  September, 
when  they  depart  cxceflivcly  lean,  and  take  their 
young  with  them.  On  their  return,  they  again  pub 
near  the  fame  parts  of  Kamtfchatka  which  they  did 
in  the  fpring.  Their  winter  retreats  arc  quite  un- 
known ; it  is  probable  thu  they  are  the  iflands  be- 
tween Kurili  and  Japan,  0$  which  we  have  fomc  brief 
accounts,  under  the  name  of  Compagntt  Li «<■/,  States 
Land,  and  Jefo  Cajima , which  were  difeovered  by 
Martin  Uriel  in  1642.  It  is  certain,  that  by  his  ac- 
copnt  the  natives  employed  themfelvcs  in  die  capture 
of  Coals.  Sailors  do  rot  give  thcmfclve**  the  trouble 
of  obferving  the  nice  ditlinction  of  fpecific  mark* ; we 
are  therefore  at  liberty  10  conie&urc  thofe  which  he 
faw  to  he  our  animals,  cfpecialiy  as  we  can  fix  on  no 
more  convenient  place  for  their  winter  quarters.  They 
arrive  along  the  Chores  of  the  Kurili  .Hands,  and  put 
of  thofe  of  Kamtfchatka,  from  die  fouih.  They  land 
and  inhabit  only  the  weftern  fide  of  Bering's  ifle 
which  faces  Kamtfchatka;  and  when  they  return  ia 
September,  their  route  is  due  fouth,  pointing  to- 
wards the  difeotreries  of  Uriel.  Had  they  migrated 
from  the  fouth-calt  as  well  as  the  fouth-weft,  every 
ifle,  and  every  fide  of  every  ifle,  would  have  been 
filled  with  them  ; nor  Chould  we  have  found  {as  wc 
do)  fuch  a conftant  and  local  rrfidence 

2.  The  Iconina.  fea-lion,  or  hoitlcnofe,  is  found  near 
the  fouth  pole.  One  variety  of  diis  fpecies  is  deferibed 
at  fome  length  by  the  puMilhcr  of  Anfon’s  voyage. 
However,  according  toother*  who  have  written  on  this 
fuhjcft,  the  name  of  fta-Uon  belongs  not  fo  properly 
to  this  as  to  another,  which  has  a mane  like  a true  lion. 

Of  thefe  we  have  the  following  account  from  Perncty’s 
Hiftorical  Journ  J.  44  The  h*ir  that  covers  the  btclc 
part  of  the  head,  neck,  and  fhoulders.  is  at  lcaft  as  long 
as  the  hair  of  a goat.  It  gives  this  amphibious  ani- 
mal an  air  of  rcfcmhhmcc  to  the  common  lion  of  the 
forell,  excepting  the  difference  of  fixe.  The  fta-liona 
of  the  kmd  I fpeak  of  arc  25  feet  in  length,  and  from 
19  to  20  in  their  greateft  circumference.  In  other 
rcfpc&s  they  refemble  the  common  fea-lion*.  Thofe  of 
the  fmall  kind  have  a he-d  xefcmbling  a mall  iff’*,  with 
ciofe  cropt  ears. 

*4  The  teeth  of  the  fca  lions  which  have  manes,  are 
much  larger  and  more  folid  than  thofe  of  the  reft.  In 
thefe,  all  the  teeth  which  arc  inferred  into  the  jaw- 
bone arc  hollow.  They  ha*c  only  four  large  ones, 
two  in  the  lower  and  two  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  reft 
arc  not  even  fo  large  as  thofe  of  a horfe.  1 brought 
home  00c  belonging  to  the  true  fea-lion,  which  is  at 
lcaft  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  fevtn  in  length, 
though  not  one  of  the  largeft.  We  counted  22  of  the 
fame  fort  in  the  jaw-l  one  of  one  of  thefe  lions,  where 
five  or  fix  were  wanting.  They  were  entirely  folid. 
aui  projected  force  more  than  an  inebfor  au  inch  and 
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a halt  beyond  their  focketi.  They  are  nearly  equal  in 
fotidity  to  flint,  and  are  of  a dazzling  white.  Seve- 
ral of  our  Teamen  took  them  for  white  flints  when  they 
found  them  upon  the  fliore.  I could  not  even  perfuade 
them  that  they  were  r.ot  real  flints,  except  by  rubbing 
them  agsinft  each  other,  or  breaking  Tome  pieces  off, 
to  make  them  fenfiblc  that  they  exhaled  the  fame  fmcll 
as  bones  and  ivory  do  when  they  are  rubbed  or 
(craped. 

“ Thefe  Tea  lions  that  have  manes  are  not  more 
miTchictous  or  formidable  than  the  others.  They  are 
equally  unwieldy  r.nd  heavy  in  their  motions ; and 
ate  rather  difpefed  to  avo.d  than  to  fall  upon  tl.ofc 
who  attack  them.  Both  kinds  live  upon  filh  and 
water-fowl,  which  they  catch  by  furptife.  They 
bring  forth  and  fuckle  their  young  ones  among  the 
corn  flags,  where  they  rente  at  night,  and  continue 
to  give  them  fuck  till  they  are  Itrge  enough  to  go  to 
fca.  In  the  evening  you  fee  them  afkmliing  in  hrrds 
u*’on  the  (hare,  snd  cal'ing  their  dam*  in  cries  fo  much 
like  lamb*,  calves,  and  goats,  that,  nnlefs  apprifed 
Of  it,  you  would  eafi.y  be  deceived,  ITre  tongue  of 
thclc  animal*  is  very  good  eating  : we  preferred  it  to 
that  of  an  ox  or  calf.  For  a trial  we  cut  off  the  tip 
of  tie  tongue  hanging  out  of  the  mouth  of  one  of 
thefe  lions  which  was  juft  killed.  About  16  or  18  of 
us  e»t  each  a pretty  large  piece,  and  we  all  thought  it 
fo  good,  that  we  regretted  we  could  not  cut  more  of  it. 

“ It  i»  Card  that  their  flefh  is  not  abfolutcly  difa- 
grecahle.  1 have  not  tailed  it : but  the  oil  which  is 
ext  rifled  from  their  greati.  is  of  great  ufe.  This  oil  is 
extracted  two  ways ; either  by  cutting  the  fat  ip  pie- 
ces, and  melt  ng  it  in  large  cauldrons  upon  the  fire ; or 
by  cutting  it  in  the  fame  manner  upon  hurdles,  or 
pieces  of  board,  and  cx noting  them  to  the  fun,  or 
only  to  the  air  : this  greafe  d iff. lives  of  itfelf,  and 
nu«t  into  veflVN  placrd  underneath  to  receive  it. — 
Some  of  our  feamen  pretended,  tint  this  lift  fort  of 
oil,  when  it  is  frefh,  is  very  good  for  kitchen  ufrs  : 
this,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  commonly  ufed  for  dref- 
fing  leather  for  vcJTeli,  and  for  lamps.  It  js  prc'errrd 
to  that  of  the  whale  : it  is  always  clear,  and  leaves 
no  fediment- 

u The  (kins  of  the  f a-lions  are  ufed  chiefly  in  mi- 
king portmanteaus,  and  in  covering  trunks.  When 
they  are  tanned,  they  have  a grain  almofl  like  Moroc- 
co. They  arc  not  fo  fine,  but  are  lefs  liable  to  tear, 
and  keep  frelh  a longer  time.  They  make  good 
(hoe*  and  boots,  which,  when  welt  fcafoned,  are  wa- 
ter proof. 

**  One  day  Mr  Guyot  and  fome  others  brought  on 
board  five  fea  lioneffe*.  They  were  about  feven  feet 
long,  and  three  and  a half  in  circumference,  tho*  fheir 
intcfli'cs  were  druwn.  Thefe  gentlemen  had  hndc  lon 
a fn.H  I iflind,  where  they  'found  a piodigious  number 
of  thefe  animiU,  and  killed  eight  or  nine  hundred  of 
them  with  flicks.  No  other  weapon  is  recelfary  on 
thefe  occafions.  A Angle  Mow  with  a bludgeon,  three 
feet  or  time  feet  and  a halt  long,  almofl  full  at  the 
nofe  of  thefe  an  nial»,  knocks  them  dbwn,  and  kills 
them  on  the  fpot. 

“ This  is  not  altogether  the  cafe  with  the  males : 
their  fize  is  prodigious.  Our  gentlemen  encountered 
two  of  them  for  a long  time,  with  the  fare  weapons, 
without  tewg  able  to  ovcicome  them.  They  lodged 


three  ball*  in  th>  throat  of  one  while  he  opened  his  Phsca. 
mouth  to  defend  himfelf,  and  three  mufleet-fhot  in  his 
body.  The  blood  gufhed  from  his  wounds  like  wine 
from  t tap.  However,  he  crawled  into  the  water  and 
difappeared.  A Tailor  attacked  the  other,  and  enga- 
ged him  for  a long  time,  finking  him  on  the  head  with 
a bludgeon,  without  being  able  to  knack  him  down : 
the  failor  fell  down  very  nerrrhis  sntagonift,  but  had  the 
dexterity  to  recover  himfelf  at  the  inflant  the  lion  was 
going  to  gorge  him.  Had  he  once  feiae  l him,  the 
man  would  infallibly  have  been  loft  : the  animal  would 
have  carried  him  into  the  water  as  they  ufually  do  their 
prey,  and  there  feafted  up«n  him.  In  his  retreat  to 
the  fea  this  an  mal  fctztd  a pinguin,  an  1 devoured  him 
inftantancoofly.” 

Mr  Pennant  deferibes  three  feds  of  different  fpe- 
eva,  which  are  called  viz.  the  f>boca  Uontn 4, 

or  hooded  fcal ; the  fhxra  /eontna,  or  botticnnfe  ; and 
the  ktjlia  manna,  or  leonine  feel.  He  differs  in  fome 
particulars  from  the  author  jull  quoted  ; and  fuch  of 
our  leaders  aa  defire  to  know  thefe  differences,  we  re- 
fer to  his  works, 

3.  The  vituiina,  fca  calf,  or  common  feal.  inhabits 
the  Euirpean  ocean.  It  has  a f mooch  head  without 
external  ears  ; an.*,  the  common  length  is  from  five  to 
fix  feet.  The  fore-legs  are  deeply  immrrfcd  in  the 
At  in  of  the  body  : the  hind  legs  are  placed  in  tilth  a 
manner  as  to  point  direftly  backwards:  rvery  foot  is 
divided  into  five  toes  ; and  each  of  thofc  conne&ed  by 
a ttrong  and  broad  web,  covered  on  both  tides  with 
(hort  hair.  The  toes  are  furnifbed  with  ttrong  daws, 
well  adapted  to  affift  the  atii  i-al  in  climbing  the  rocks 
it  b^fles  on:  the  clawson  the  him!  feet  arc  (lender  and 
flraight  ; except  at  the  enda,  which  are  little  incur* 
vaced.  The  head  and  nofe  are  braid  and  flat,  like 
thofc  of  the  otter  ; the  neck  fhort  and  thick  ; the 
eyes  large  and  black;  in  lieu  of  external  ears,  it  has 
two  fmall  orifices:  the  noftrils  a*c  o' Jong : on  each 
fide  the  nofe  are  feveral  long  ft  iff  hairs  : and  above 
each  eye  are  a few  of  the  fame  kind.  The  form  of 
the  tongue  is  fo  lingular,  that  were  other  notes  want- 
ing, that  alone  would  ditlinuuilh  it  from  all  other  qua- 
drupeds; btfinrf  forked,  or  flit  at  the  end.  The  cut- 
ting teeth  are  lingular  in  refpetl  to  their  numfxrr,  be- 
ing fix  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  only  four  in  the  lower. 

It  ha*  two  canine  teeth  above  and  below,  and  on  each 
fide  of  the  jaw  five  griuJurs;  the  total  54.  The  whole 
animal  is  covered  with  fhort  hair,  very  rlofely  firt  to- 
gether : the  colour  of  that  on  the  body  is  generally 
dnfl:y,  fpotted  irregularly  with  white  ; on  the  belly 
white  : but  feala  vary  greatly  in  their  marks  and  co- 
lours, and  fome  have  > cen  found  entirely  white. 

The  feal  is  common  on  mofl  of  the  rockv  ihorr*  of 
Gpat  Britain  and  Ireland,  efpecially  on  the  northern 
coafts  : in  Wales,  it  ticqucr.u  the  coafts  of  Cxeroar- 
vonihire  and  Angle  fey.  They  inhabit  ail  the  Euro- 
pean Teas,  even  to  the  extreme  north  ; are  found  far 
within  the  ar&ic  circle,  in  the  Teas  both  »>f  Europe  and 
Afia,  and  are  even  continued  to  thofc  of  Kamtfchitka*.  • 3*0** 
It  preyn  entirely  on  filh,  and  never  mol.  lb  the  fca-£^£* 
fowl : for  numbers  of  each  are  often  fern  floating  on  j,  ^ 
the  waves,  as  if  in  company.  Seals  cat  their  prey 
beneath  the  water ; and  in  cafe  they  are  devouring 
any  vtry  oily  fi:h,  the  place  is  known  by  a certain 
fnioothaeft  of  the  waves  immediately  above.  The 
1 power 
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fcsrce')  fupplies  the  natives  with  their  moft  pdatable 
"*nd  fubftantial  food.  Their  fat  furnifhea  them  with 
oil  for  lamp  light,  chamber  and  kitchen  fire ; and 
■whoever  fern  their  habitations,  prcfenlly  finds,  that  if 
thev  even  had  a fu  per  fl  city  of  wood,  it  would  not  do, 
they  can  ufe  nothing  but  train  in  them.  They  alfo 
mollify  their  dry  food,  moftly  fifh,  in  the  train  ; and 
finally,  Lhey  barter  it  for  all  kinds  of  neerffarics  with 
the  fsAor.  They  can  few  better  with  fibres  of  the 
feals  finews  than  with  thread  or  filk.  Of  the  (kins  of 
the  entrails  they  make  their  windows,  curtains  for 
their  tents,  (hirts,  and  par^  of  the  bladders  they  ufe  at 
their  harpoons',  and  they  mike  train  bottles  of  the 
rraw.  Formerly,  for  want  of  iron,  they  made  all  man- 
ner of  inftrument*  and  working  tools  of  their  bones. 
Neither  is  the  blood  wafted,  but  boiled  with  other  in- 
gredients, and  eaten  an  fotip.  Of  the  (kin  of  the  ft  t 
they  ftand  in  the  greateft  need  ; for,  fuppofiog  the 
fktns  of  rein  deer  snd  birds  would  furnitb  them  with 
competent  clothing  for  their  bodies,  and  coverings 
for  their  beds ; and  their  flefh,  together  with  lilh,  with 
fufficient  food  ; and  provided  they  could  dref*  their 
meat  with  wood,  and  alfo  new-model  their  houie  keep- 
ing, fo  as  to  lave  light,  and  keep  themfclves  warm 
with  it  too;  yet  without  the  fcab  (kina  they  would 
wot  be  in  a capacity  of  acquiring  theft  fame  rein  deer, 
fowls,  fifhef,  and  wood;  bccaufc  they  mull  cover  over 
with  feal-flein  both  their  large  and  fmall  boats  in  which 
they  travel  and  feek  their  provision.  They  muft  alfo 
cut  their  thongs  or  (traps  out  of  them,  make  the  blad- 
ders for  their  harpoons,  and  cover  their  tents  with 
them  ; without  which  they  could  not  fubfift  in  fum- 
mcr. 

*4  Therefore  no  man  can  pafs  for  a right  Greenlan- 
der who  cannot  catch  feals.  This  is  the  ultimate  end 
they  afpire  at,  in  all  their  device  and  labour  from  tbeir 
childhood  up.  It  is  the  only  ait  (and  in  truth  a dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  one  it  is)  to  which  they  are  train- 
ed from  their  infancy;  by  which  they  maintain  tbem- 
fclces,  make  themfclves  agreeable  to  others,  aud  be- 
come beneficial  members  of  the  community  *. 

« The  Greenlanders  have  three  ways  of  catching 
feals : cither  finely,  with  the  t ladder ; or  in  company, 
by  the  clapper-hunt  ; or  in  the  winter  on  the  ice ; 
whereto  may  be  added  the  (hooting  them  with  a 
gun. 

««  The  principal  and  moil  common  way  is  the  ta- 
king them  with  the  bladder.  When  the  Greenlander 
Cels  out  equipped,  and  fpieaa  fcal,  he  tries  to  furprife 
it  unawares,  with  the  wind  and  fun  in  his  back,  that 
he  may  no:  l c heard  or  feen  by  it.  He  tries  to  con- 
ceal bimfelf  behind  a wave,  and  makes  kailily  but  foft- 
ly  up  to  it,  till  he  comes  within  four,  five,  or  fix  fa- 
thom of  it ; meanwhile  he  takes  the  utmoft  care  that 
the  harpoon,  line,  and  bladder,  lie  in  proper  order. 
Then  he  takea  hold  of  the  oar  with  In.  left  band,  and 
the  harpoon  with  hia  right  by  the  hand-board,  and  fo 
■ way  he  throws  it  at  the  fiai,  in  fuch  a manner  that 
the  whole  dart  dies  fronj  the  hand-board  and  leaves  that 
in  his  hand.  If  the  harpoon  bits  the  mark,  and  bu- 
ries itfclf  deeper  than  the  barbs,  it  will  diTC&ly  difen- 
gage  itfelf  from  the  bone  joint,  and  that  from  the 
(haft ; and  alfo  unwind  the  (bring  from  its  lodge  on 
the  kajak.  The  moment  the  fcalia  pierced,  the  Green- 
Jaodcr  mull  throw  the  bladder,  tied  U^tlM  cud  of  the 
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firing,  into  the  water,  on  the  fame  fide  as  the  feilren*  bW. 
aud  dives;  for  that  ke  does  ioftantly  like  a dart.  " 
Then  the  Greenlander  goes  and  takes  up  the  (haft 
fwimming  on  the  water,  aud  lay*  it  in  its  place.  The 
fcal  often  drags  the  Uadder  with  it  under  water,  tho* 
it  is  a confidcrable  impediment,  on  account  of  its  great 
bignefs ; but  it  fo  wearies  itfclf  out  with  it,  that  it 
muft  come  up  again  in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  to 
take  breath.  The  Greenlander  haftens  to  the  fpot 
where  he  fees  the  bladder  rife  up,  and  fruiteri  the  led 
as  foon  as  it  appears  with  a great  hnce.  This  lance 
always  lomei  out  of  its  body  again;  but  he  thro  va  it 
at  the  creature  a fire (h  every  lime  it  comes  up  till  it  is 
quite  fpent.  ITicn  he  runs  the  little  lance  into  it,  and 
kills  it  outright,  but  tlops  up  the  wound  dire&ly  to 
prtfrrvc  the  blood  ; and  laftly,  he  blown  it  up,  like  a 
bladder,  betwixt  (kin  and  flr(h,  to  put  it  into  a tetter 
capacity  of  fwimming  after  him;  for  which  purpofe 
he  fallens  it  to  the  left  fide  of  his  kajak  or  boat. 

u In  this  exercife  the  Greenlander  is  expoftd  t®  the 
mod  and  greattft  danger  of  his  life  ; which  i*  probably 
the  rcafon  that  they  call  this  hunt  or  fifhery  la*ovotl% 

».  e.  “ the  extioftion,"  viz.  of  life.  For  if  the  line 
(hould  entangle  itfclf,  as  it  cafily  may,  in  its  fuddea 
aud  violent  motion  ; nr  if  it  (hould  catch  hold  of  the 
kajak,  or  (hould  wind  itfclf  round  the  oar,  or  the  hand, 
or  even  the  neck,  as  it  fometiraes  docs  in  windy  wea- 
ther ; or  if  the  fcal  (hould  turn  fuddetily  to  the 
other  fide  of  the  beat,  it  cannot  be  other  wife  than 
that  the  kajak  muft  be  overturned  by  the  firing, 
and  drawn  down  under  water.  On  fuch  defperste  oc- 
cafions  the  poor  Greenlander  Hands  in  need  of  every 
poffible  art  to  difent;  ogle  himfetf  irom  the  firing,  and 
to  raife  bimfelf  up  from  under  the  water  fcvcral  time* 
fucctflmly ; for  he  will  continually  be  overturning  till 
he  has  quite  difcr.giged  himfclf  from  the  line.  Nay, 
when  he  imagines  hirr.felf  to  be  out  of  all  danger,  and 
comes  too  near  the  dying  fcal,  it  may  dill  bite  him  in 
the  face  or  hand;  and  a female  Teal  that  has  young,  in- 
flea*  of  flying  the  field,  will  fometimes  fly  at  the 
Greenlander  in  the  moft  vehement  rage,  and  do  him  a 
mifehief,  or  bile  a hole  in  his  k.-.jak  that  he  muft 
(ink. 

“ In  this  way,  finely,  they  can  kill  none  hut  the 
carelcis  ftupid  teal  called  altar/oak.  Several  in  com- 
pany mt  ft  purfue  the  cautions  kaffigiak  by  the  clapper- 
hunt.  In  the  fame  manner  they  alfo  furround  and 
kill  the  attaifoit  iu  great  numbers  at  certain  feafons  of 
thjr  year  ; for  in  autumn  they  retire  into  the  creeks  or 
inlets  in  ftermy  weather,  as  in  the  Nepifct  found  io 
Bull't  river,  between  the  main  land  and  the  ifland 
Kangek,  which  is  full  two  leagues  long,  but  very  nar- 
row. There  the  Greenlanders  cut  off  their  retreat, 
and  frighten  them  under  water  by  (homing,  clapping, 
and  throwing  Hone*;  but  as  they  muft  come  up  again 
continually  to  draw  breath,  then  they  pctfecutc  them 
again  till  they  are  tired,  and  at  laft  are  obliged  to 
ftav  fo  long  abbvc  water  that  they  furround  then, 
and  kill  them  with  a kind  of  dart  for  the  purpofe- 
During  this  hunt  we  have  a fine  opportunity  to  fee 
the  agility  of  the  Greenlander*,  or,  if  i may  call  it  fo,. 
their  hutTarlikc  manoeuvres.  When  the  fcal  rifes  out 
of  the  water,  they  all  fly  upon  it  as  if  they  had  wings, 
with  a defperate  noife  ; the  poor  creature  i*  forced  to 
due  again  du cfrly  * and  the  aoment  he  does  they  dif- 
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perfe  again  as  fail  te  they  came,  and  titty  one  gives  between  every  layer  branches  of  the  fame  tree;  whet 
heed  to  h>«  pod  to  fee  where  it  will  dart  up  again  ; the  pit  ia  filled  tbty  cover  it  with  foda,  {©  that  the  va- 
which  ia  an  uncertain  thing,  and  is  commonly  three  pour  cannot  efcape.  After  feme  hoc  re  they  take  out 
quartern  of  a mile  from  the  former  fpot.  If  a feal  has  both  fat  and  fltfn,  and  keep  it  for  winter's  piovifions, 
a good  broad  water,  three  or  four  leagues  each  way,  and  they  may  he  preferred  a whole  year  without 
it  can  keep  the  fportfmen  in  play  for  a couple  of  hours 
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before  it  is  fo  fpent  that  they  can  furround  and  kill 
it.  If  the  fcal  in  its  fright  betakes  itfclf  to  the  land 
for  a retreat,  it  is  welcomed  with  flicks  and  1 1 ones  by 
the  women  and  children,  and  prefcntly  pierced  by  the 
men  In  the  rear.  This  n a very  lively  and  a very  pro* 
Stable  diversion  for  the  Greenlanders,  for  many  times 
•ce  man  will  have  eight  or  ten  foals  for  his  ihare. 

44  The  third  method  of  kilting  feals  upon  the  ice  is 
mofliy  pracufel  in  Diflco,  where  the  bays  are  frozen 
over  in  the  winter.  There  are  fevcral  ways  of  pro- 
ceeding. The  feals  themfeive*  make  fometimes  holes 
in  the  ice,  where  they  come  and  draw  breath  ; near 
fuch  a hole  a Greenlander  feata  himfelf  on  a Root, 
putting  his  feet  on  a lower  one  to  keep  them  from 
the  cold.  Now  when  the  fcal  comes  and  puts  its  nofe 
to  the  hole,  he  pierces  it  inftantly  with  hit  harpoon  ; 
then  breaks  the  hole  larger,  and  draws  it  out  and  kills 
it  quite.  Or  a Greenlander  lays  himfelf  upon  his  belly 
on  a kind  of  a fledge,  near  ether  holes,  where  the  feab 
come  out  upon  the  ice  to  baik  them  (elves  in  the  fun. 
Near  this  great  hole  they  make  a little  one,  and  an- 
other Greenlander  puts  a harpoon  into  it  with  a very 
long  Ouft  or  pole.  He  that  lies  upon  the  ice  looks 
into  the  great  hole,  till  he  fees  a fcal  coming  under  the 
harpoon  ; then  he  gives  the  other  the  hgnal,  who  runs 
the  fcal  through  with  all  his  might. 

44  If  the  Greenlander  fees  a fcal  lying  near  ks  hole 
upon  the  ice,  he  Aides  along  upon  hts  belly  towards  it, 
wi '»  his  head,  and  grunts  like  a leal  ; and  the  poor 
feat,  thinking  it  is  one  of  its  innocent  companions,  lets 
him  come  near  enough  to  pierce  it  with  his  long  daru 
When  the  current  wears  a great  hole  in  the  ice  in  the 
fpring,  the  Greenlanders  plant  thcmicive*  all  round  it, 
till  the  feals  come  in  droves  to  the  brim  to.  fetch 
breath,  and  then  they  kill  them  with  their  harpoons. 
Many  slfo  are  killed  on  the  ice  while  they  lie  flecplng 
and  lnoring  in  the  fun.” 

To  this  long  quotation,  which  we  think  both  at* 
rious  and  interetiing,  we  (hall  fubjoia  the  fallowing  ob- 
servations of  Mr  Pennant,  which  arc  Dot  lc/s  worthy  of 
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44  Nature  (fays  this  intelligent  writer)  has  been  As 
niggardly  in  providing  variety  of  proviAon  for  the 
Greenlander*,  that  they  are  neceffitated  to  have  re- 
course to  fuch  which  is  offered  to  them  with  a liberal 
hand.  The  Kamtfchatkan  -nations,  which  enjoy  feve- 
ral  animals,  as  well  as  a great  and  abundant  choice  of 
Aft,  arc  fo  enamoured  with  the  tafle  of  the  fat  of  feals. 


fpoiUng. 

“ The  Kamtfchatksas  have  a moll  Angular  ceremo- 
ny. After  they  take  the  flesh  from  the  heads  of  the 
feals,  they  bring  a vcffrl  in  form  of  a canoe,  and  fling 
into  it  all  the  fltulls,  crowned  with  certain  herbs,  and 
place  them  on  the  ground.  A certain  perfon  enters 
the  habitation  with  a fack  filled  with  tonebitebt , fwrcct 
herbs,  and  a little  of  the  bark  of  willow.  Two  of  the 
natives  then  roll  a great  (lone  towards  the  dgor,  and 
cover  it  with  pebbles;  two  others  take  the  fweet  herbs 
and  difpofe  them,  tied  in  little  packets.  The  great 
(lone  is  to  Agnify  the  fea  (bore,  the  pebbles  the  waves, 
and  the  packets  feals.  They  then  bring  three  difhes 
of  a haft  called  toUotukai  of  this  they  make  little  balls, 
in  the  middle  of  which  they  flick  the  packets  of  htrbst 
of  the  willow-bark  they  make  a little  canoe,  and  (ill  it 
with  tolkoueha,  an  1 cover  it  with  the  fack.  After 
fome  time  the  two  Kamtfchatkans,  who  had  put  the 
mimic  feals  into  the  tolkoucha,  lake  the  bails,  and  a 
veffel  rcfcmUiug  a canoe,  and  draw  it  along  the  fand 
as  if  it  was  on  the  fea,  to  convince  the  real  feals  how 
agreeable  il  would  be  to  them  to  come  among  the 
Kamtfchatkans,  who  have  a fea  in  their  very  jurts  or 
dwellings.  And  this  they  imagine  will  induce  the 
feals  to  fuller  themfclvcs  to  be  taken  in  great  numbers. 
Various  other  ceremonies,  equally  ridiculous,  arc  prac- 
tifod;  in  one  of  which  they  invoke  the  winds,  which 
drive  the  feals  on  their  ihorea,  to  be  propitious. 

44  Befides  the  ufet  which  are  made  ot  the  flefh  and 
fat  of  foalv,  the  (kins  of  the  larged  are  cut  into  foies 
for  ihoes.  The  women  make  their  fu miner  boots  of 
the  undreded  fkins,  and  wear  them  with  the  hatr  out- 
rood.  In  a country  which  abounds  fo  greatly  in  furs, 
very  little  more  ufc  is  made  of  the  fkins  of  feds  in  the 
article  of  drefs  than  what  has  been  mentioned.  But 
the  Koriaks,  the  Oloutores,  and  Tchutfehi,  form  with 
the  (kins  canoes  and  veflels  of  different  Azea,  fomc  large 
enough  to  carry  thirty  people. 

44  Seals  fwarm  on  all  the  coafti  of  Kamt  fchatic?,  and 
will  go  up  the  rivers  eighty  verds  in  purfuit  of  Aft. 
The  TunguA  give  the  milk  of  thefe  animals  to  their 
children  inflead  of  phyAc.  The  navigators  obferved 
abundance  of  feals  about  Bering’s  iflaod,  but  that  they 
decreafcj  in  numbers  as  they  advanced  towards  the 
draita;  for  where  the  walrufes  abounded,  the  feala 
grew  more  and  more  fcarce. 

44  1 did  not  obferve  any  feal-Acin  garments  among 
thofe  brought  over  by  the  navigators,  fuch  as  one 
might  have  cxpc&cd  among  the  Kfquimaux  of  the 


that  they  can  make  no  fead  without  making  it  one  of  high  latitudes  they  vifited,  and  which  are  fo  much  ia 
the  difhes.  Of  that  both  Ruffians  and  Kamtfchatkans  ufc  with  thofe  of  Hudfon's  Bay  and  Labrador.  That 
make  their  candles.  The  latter  eat  the  flefh  boiled,  or  fjpecies  of  drefs  doubtlefsly  was  worn  in  the  earlitft 
-**“  J-:‘J  **-"  e“~  ,r  *' — L times.  Thefe  people  wanted  their  hiftoriaoa;  but  we 


dfe  dried  in  the  fun.  If  they  have  a great  quantity, 
‘they  preferve  it  in  the  following  manner : 

44  They  dig  a pit  of  a requisite  depth,  and  pave  it 
with  Rones;  then  fill  it  with  wood,  and  fet  it  on  Are 
fo  as  to  A eat  the  pit  to  the  warmth  of  a dove.  They 
then  colled  all  the  cinders  into  a heap.  They  drew 
the  bottrtm  with  the  green  wood  of  alder,  on  which 
Ihcy  place  fepamely  the  flefh  and  the  fat,  and  put 


arc  aflured  that  the  Mafiaget*  clothed  themfrlves  in 
the  (kins  of  feals.  They,  according  to  D’Anviile,  in- 
habited the  country  to  the  cad  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  and 
the  lake  Aral,  both  of  which  waters  abound  with  icala- 
44  Seals  are  now  become  a great  article  of  commerce.^ 
The  oil  from  the  vad  whales  ia  no  looger  equal  to  the 
demand  for  fupplying  the  magnificent  profusion  of 
I^H  * lamp* 
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Ph°ct-  lamps  in  and  round  our  capital.  The  chafe  of  thefe  way  with  thofe  of  other  fcals.  The  flefh  is  red  and 
animals  is  redoubled  for  that  purpofc  ; and  the  Ikins,  foetid,  efpecially  in  males,  which  ia  naufeated  even  by 
properly  tanned,  are  in  coufidcrable  ufe  in  the  nunu-  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland. 


factory  of  boots  and  (hoes.” 

4.  The  phoca  barbata,  or  great  feal,  has  long  white 
whilkers  with  curled  points.  The  back  is  arched;  hair 
black,  very  deciduous,  and  very  thinly  difperfed  over 
a thick  (kin,  which  is  almoil  naked  in  fummer.  The 
teeth  of  this  fpecics  arc  like  thofe  of  the  common  feal; 
the  fore  feet  are  like  the  human  hand,  the  middle  toe 
being  the  longed  and  the  thumb  (hort.  They  are  up- 
wards of  12  feet  long. 

The  inhabitants  of  Greenland  cut  out  of  the  (kin  of 
this  fpecies  thongs  and  lines,  a finger-thick,  for  the 
feal- fishery.  Its  Jlelh  is  as  white  as  veal,  and  is  eficemcd 
the  mofl  delicate  of  .any.  They  produce  plenty  of 
lard,  but  very  little  oil.  The  ikios  of  the  young  are 
fometimes  ufed  to  lie  on.  — It  inhabits  the  high  Tea 
about  Greenland,  is  very  timid,  and  commonly  reft* 
cm  the  floating  ice.  It  breeds  about  the  month  of 
March,  and  brings  forth  a Gngle  young  on  the  ice, 
generally  among  the  iffands  ; for  then  it  approaches  a 
little  nearer  to  the  land.  The  great  old  ones  fwira 
very  (lowly. 

On  the  northern  coaft  of  Scotland  is  found  a feal 


twelve  feet  long.  A young  one,  feven  feet  and  a half 
long,  was  fhown  in  London  fomc  years  ago,  which  was 
fo  far  from  maturity  as  to  have  fcarcely  any  teeth  • i 
yet  the  common  feals  have  them  complete  before  they 
attain  the  fize  of  fix  feet,  their  utmoft  growth. 

A fpecies  larger  than  an  ox  was  found  in  the  Kamt- 
fchatkan  fcas  from  56  to  64  north  latitude,  called  by 
r*  the  natives  lacbtak  f.  They  weighed  800  pounds,  and 
were  eaten  by  Bering's  crew  ; but  their  flefh  was  very 
loathfomel.  The  cubs  are  entirely  black. 

Stcller  has  given  accounts  of  other  feals  found  in 
thofe  wild  Teas ; but  bis  deferiptions  are  fo  very  im- 
pCTfeft  es  to  render  it  impofhble  to  ascertain  the  fpe- 
cics. He  fpetkt  in  his  MSS.  of  a middle  fized  kind, 
wholly  and  mofl  elegantly  fpotted;  of  another  which  is 
black  with  brown  fpots,  having  the  belly  of  a yellow- 
i(h  white,  and  ai  large  as  a yearling  ox.  He  mentions 
a third  fpecics,  black,  and  with  a particular  formation 
of  the  hinder  legs;  and  a fourth  of  a ycllowifli  co- 
lour, with  a gr^pt  circle  on  it  of  the  colour  of  cher- 
ries |( . 

5.  The  phoca  feetida,  or  rough  feal,  is  diftinguilhed 
by  a (hort  nofe  and  (hort  round  head  ; a body  almofl 
elliptical,  covered  with  lard  almofl  to  the  hind  feet. 
This  fpccies  feldom  if  ever  exceed*  four  feet  in  length. 
Their  hairs  are  clofdy  fet  together,  foft,  long,  and 
fomewhat  erefl,  intermixed  with  curled.  They  arc  of 
a dufley  colour,  mixed  with  white,  which  fometimes 
varied  to  white,  with  a dufky  dorfal  line. 

This  fpccies  never  frequents  the  high  feas,  but  keeps 
on  the  fixed  ice  in  the  remote  bays  near  the  frozen 
land  ; and  when  old  never  forfakes  its  haunts.  They 
couple  in  Jane,  and  bring  forth  in  January  on  the  fix- 
ed ice,  its  proper  element.  In  that  cold  iituation  they 
have  a hole  for  the  benefit  of  fi firing;  near  which  they 
generally  remain  folitary,  being  rarely  found  in  pairs. 
They  arc  very  incautious,  and  often  deep  on  the  fur- 
face  '.f  the  water,  by  which  means  they  become  an  ea- 
fy  prey  to  the  eagle.  They  feed  on  fmall  fifh,  fhrimps, 
See.  The  (kin,  tendons,  and  lard,  arc  uied  in  the  fame 


The  feal-hunters  in  Newfoundland  have  a larger 
kind,  which  they  call  the  fquarc  pbipper,  and  which 
weight  500  pounds.  Its  coat  is  like  that  of  a water- 
dog  ; fo  that  it  appears  by  the  length  of  its  hair  to  be 
allied  to  this  fpccies ; but  the  vail  difference  in  fize 
admits  not  of  certainty  in  this  refpoft. 

6.  The  phoca  leporina,  or  leporine  feal,  has  hair  of 
a dirty  white  colour,  tinged  with  yellow,  but  never 
fpotted.  The  hairs  arc  crctt,  interwoven,  and  foft 
like  thofe  of  \ hare,  efpecially  in  the  young.  The 
head  is  long  ; the  upper  lip  fwdling  and  thick ; the 
whifkers  very  ftrong  and  very  thick,  ranged  in  15 
rows,  covering  the  whole  front  of  the  lip,  fo  that  it 
appears  bearded  ; the  eyes  are  blue,  and  the  pupil  of 
them  black  ; the  teeth  are  ftrong  ; the  fore-feet  are 
(hort ; the  membranes  of  the  hind  feet  are  even  and  not 
waved ; the  tail  is  (hort  and  thick,  it  being  four  inches 
two  lines  in  length  ; the  cubs  arc  of  a milk  white  co- 
lour. The  length  of  the  fpecies  is  about  fix  feet  fix 
inches,  and  the  circumference  where  greatefl  five  feet 
two. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  the  White  Sea  in  the  fummer 
time,  and  afeends  and  defeends  the  mouths  of  rivers 
with  the  tide  in  queft  of  prey.  It  is  likewife  found  on 
the  coafts  of  Iceland,  and  within  the  polar  circle  from 
Spitzbergen  to  Tchutki  Nofs,  and  from  thence  fouth- 
ward  about  Kamtfchatka. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  and  a 
variety  of  curious  particulars  refpe&ing  them,  which 
our  limits  permit  us  not  to  give.  Such  of  our  readers, 
however,  as  wi(h  for  further  information  on  this  fuk- 
je&,  will  find  thcrafclvcs  amply  gratified  by  a careful, 
perufal  of  what  Mr  Pennant  has  written  on  the  fub- 
jtd,  from  whofc  labours  we  have  cxtra&ed  much  of 
our  article.  See  his  Hifiory  of  Sluadrupedi,  Vol.  II. 
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1 77.  and  Ins  Briujb  Zoology,  as  alfo  the  feveral  authors 
whofe  works  he  quotes. 

PHOC/EA,  the  laft  town  of  Ionia*  (Mela,  Pli- 
ny) ; of  iEolis,  (Ptolemy),  becaufe  fituated  on  the 
right  or  north  fide  of  the  river  Hermus,  which  he 
makes  the  boundary  of  -£oIia  to  the  fouth.  It  flood 
far  in  the  land,  on  a bay  or  arm  of  the  fea ; had  two 
very  fafe  harbours,  the  one  called  Lumpier  the  other 
Naujlaihmot , (Livy).  It  was  a colony  of  Ionian*,  fi- 
tuated in  the  territory  of  .£olis,  (Herodotus)  MafiU 
Ita  in  Gaul  was  again  a colony  from  it.  Phoceeenfa, 
the  people,  (Livy)  ; Phocaicus , the  epithet,  (Lucan) ; 
applied  to  MarfeiUts.  It  was  one  of  the  12  cities 
which  affembled  in  the  panionium  or  general  council 
of  Ionia. 

Some  writers  tell  us,  that  while  the  foundations 
this  city  were  laying,  there  appealed  near  the  (hore  a^*"^  ,/f* 
great  fhoal  of  fca-catves;  whence  it  was  called  Phoceta, 
the  word  phoca  fignifying  in  Greek  a fea  calf.  Ptole- 
my, who  makes  the  rivt-r  Hermus  the  boundary  be- 
tween jEolia  and  Ionia,  places  Phocsea  in  iEolis ; but 
ail  other  geographers  reckon  it  among  the  cities  of 
Ionia.  It  flood  on  the  fea-coaft,  between  Cuma  to 
the  north,  and  Smyrna  to  the  fouth,  not  far  from  the 
Hermus ; and  was,  in  former  times,  one  of  the  mofl 
wealthy  and  powerful  cities  of  all  Afia  j but  is  now.a 
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Honti.  poor  beggarly  village,  though  the  fee  of  a bifhop.  The 
^ i Phocxatu  were  expert  rrannera,  and  the  firft  among  the 
Greeks  that  undertook  l*ng  voyages;  which  they  per- 
formed in  galleys  of  fifty  oar*-  At  they  applied  them- 
felvci  to  tiade  and  navigation,  they  became  acquaint- 
ed pretty  early  with  the  coalls  and  irtands  of  Europe, 
where  they  arc  fiid  to  have  founded  feveral  cities, 
namely,  Velia  in  Italy  ; Alalia,  or  rather  Alerii,  in 
Corfica  ; and  Marfcillet  in  Gaul.  Neither  were  they 
unacquainted  with  Spain;  for  Herodotus  tells ui, that, 
in  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  the  Phocxans  arriving 
at  SartefTu*,  a city  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  were  treated 
with  extraordinary  kindnefs  by  Arganihonius  king  of 
that  country  ; who,  hearing  that  they  were  under  no 
fmall  apprehenfion  of  the  growing  power  of  Cyrus,  in- 
vited them  to  leave  Ionia  ami  let  tic  in  what  part  of 
hit  kingdom  they  pleafeci.  The  Phocxans  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  forfike  their  country ; but  accept- 
ed a large  fum  of  money,  which  that  prince  generoufly 
prefented  them  with,  to  defray  the  cxpcnce  of  building 
aftrong  wall  round  their  city.  The  wall  they  built  on 
their  return  ; but  it  was  unable  to  refill  the  mighty 
power  of  Cyrus,  whofe  general  Harpagua,  inverting 
the  city  witn  a numerous  army,  foon  reduced  it  to  the 
utmoft  extremities.  The  Phocxant,  having  no  hope* 
of  any  fuccour,  offered  to  capitulate;  but  the  condi- 
tions offered  by  Harpagus  feeming  fevere,  they  begged 
he  would  allow  them  three  days  to  deliberate  ; and,  in 
the  mean  time,  withdraw  his  forces.  Harpagus,  though 
not  ignorant  of  their  defig n,  complied  with  their  re- 
quert.  The  Phocteans,  taking  advantage  of  this  conde- 
fceofion,  put  their  wives,  children,  and  ill  their  mo  ft  tg. 
hiable  effects,  on  board  feveral  veflcls  which  they  had 
ready  equipped,  and  conveyed  them  fife  to  the  iiland 
of  Chios,  leaving  the  Pcrfians  in  poffeffion  of  empty 
boufes.  Their  defign  was  to  purchafe  the  (Encf- 
fian  ifiands,  which  belonged  to  the  Chiaos,  and  fettle 
there.  But  the  Chians  not  caring  to  have  them  fo 
near,  left  they  Ihould  engrofs  all  the  trade  to  thcmfclvcs, 
a*  they  were  afea-faring  people,  they  put  to  Tea  again; 
and,  having  taken  Phot  xa,  their  native  country,  by 
farpnfe,  put  all  the  Pcrfians  they  found  in  it  to  the 
fword.  They  went  to  Corfica  ; great  part  of  them 
however  returned  very  foon,  as  did  the  reft  alfo  in  a 
few  years.  They  then  lived  in  fubjettion  cither  to  the 
Pcrfians,  or  tyrants  of  their  own.  Among  the  latter 
we  find  mention  made  of  Laodamus,  who  attended  Da- 
rius Hyftafpis  in  bis  expedition  againft  the  Scythians ; 
and  of  Dionyfiua,  who,  joining  Aiiftagoras,  tyrant  of 
Miletus,  and  chief  author  of  the  Ionian  rebellion,  re- 
tired, after  the  defeat  of  his  countrymen,  to  Phcrnicia, 
where  he  made  an  immenfe  booty,  feizing  on  all  the 
fhips  he  met  with  trading  to  that  country.  From  Phoe- 
nicia he  failed  to  Sicily,  where  he  committed  great  de- 
predations on  the  Carthaginians  and  Tufcans;  but  is 
laid  never  to  have  raeleftcd  the  Greeks. 

In  the  Roman  times  the  city  of  Phocxa  Tided  with 
Antioch  in  the  Great ; whereupon  it  was  befieged,  ta- 
ken, and  plundered,  by  the  Roman  general;  but  allow- 
ed to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws.  In  the  war  which 
Arillonicus  brother  to  Attains,  king  of  Pcrgamus, 
raifed  againft  the  Romans,  they  aftifted  the  former  to 
the  utmoft  of  their  power;  a circuroftancc  which  fo 
difpleafed  the  fenate,  that  they  commanded  the  town 
Le  be  demoliihed,  and  the  whole  race  of  the  Phocaean* 


to  be  Otterly  rooted  out.  This  fevere  fcntence  would  Phocas. 
have  been  put  in  execution,  had  not  the  Maffilienfes,  a ' 1 v™1""* 
Pliocxan  colony,  interpofed,  and,  with  much  difficulty, 
affuagrd  the  anger  of  the  fenate.  Pompey  declared 
Phocxa  a free  city,  and  reftored  the  inhabitants  to  all 
the  privileges  they  had  ever  enjoyed  ; whence,  under 
the  firft  emperors,  it  was  reckoned  one  of  the  mod 
flourifhing  cities  of  all  Afia  Minor.  ‘Phis  is  all  we 
have  been  able  to  collell  from  the  ancients  touching 
the  particular  hiftory  of  Phocxa. 

PHOCAS,  a Roman  centurion,  was  raifed  to  the 
dignity  of  emperor  by  the  army,  and  was  crowned  at 
Conftaotinople  about  the  year  603.  The  emperor 
Mauritius,  who  was  thus  defertc ! both  by  the  army 
and  the  people,  flcJ  to  Chalcedon  with  hie  five  children, 
whom  Phocas  caufed  to  be  inhumanly  murdered  before 
his  eyes,  and  then  he  murdered  Mauritius  himfelf,  his 
brother,  and  feveral  other  perfons  who  were  attached 
to  that  family. 

Pboca9,  thus  proclaimed  and  acknowledged  at  Cos*/*mV 
ftantinople,  fent,  according  to  cuilom,  his  own  image 
and  that  of  his  wife  Lcontia  to  Rome,  where  they*' 
were  received  with  loud  acclamations,  the  people  there 
being  inccnfed  againft  Mauritius  on  account  of  the  cruel 
exa&ions  of  the  exarchs,  and  his  other  minifters  in  Ita- 
ly. Gregory,  furnamed  the  Great,  then  bifhop  of 
Rome,  caufed  the  images  to  be  lodged  in  the  oratory 
of  the  martyr  Cxfarius,  and  wrote  letters  to  the  new- 
emperor,  congratulating  him  upon  his  advancement  to 
the  throne,  which  he  uid  was  effected  by  a paiticular 
providence,  to  deliver  the  people  from  the  innumerable 
calamities  and  heavy  oppreflions  under  which  they  had 
long  groaned.  Ilad  we  no  other  character  of  Phocas 
and  Lcontia  but  that  which  has  been  conveyed  to  us 
in  Gregory’s  letters,  we  Ihould  tank  him  amongft  the 
beft  princes  mentioned  in  hiftory;  but  all  other  writers 
paint  him  in  quite  different  colours ; and  his  actions, 
tranfmitted  to  us  by  feveral  hiftorians,  evidently  fpeak 
him  a mod  cruel  an  ! blood-thirfty  tyrant.  He  was  of 
middling  ftaiure,  fays  Ccdrenus,  deformed,  and  of  a 
terrible  afpeft : his  hair  was  red,  his  eye-brows  met, 
and  one  of  his  checks  was  marked  with  a fear,  which, 
when  he  was  in  a paffion,  grew  black  and  frightful : 
he  was  gieatly  addi&ed  to  wine  and  women,  blood- 
thirily,  inexorable,  bold  in  fpeech,  a ftrangcr  to  com- 
pa  flic  n,  iu  his  principles  a heretic.  He  endeavoured, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to  gain  the  affc&ions  of. 
the  people  by  celebrating  the  Circcufian  games  with 
extraordinary  pomp,  and  diftributing  on  that  occafion 
large  fums  amongft  the  people;  but  finding  that  inftead 
of  applauding  they  reviled  him  as  a drunkard,  he  or- 
dered his  guards  to  full  upon  them.  Some  were  killed, 
many  wounded,  and  great  numbers  were  dragged  to 
prifon : but  the  populace  rifing,  fet  them  at  liberty, 
and  thenceforth  conceived  an  irrcconcdcahlc  averfion 
to  the  tyrant. 

As  foon  as  the  death  of  Mauritius  wae  known,. 

Narics,  who  then  commanded  the  troops  quartered  on 
the  frontiers  of  Pcrfia,  revolted.  Phocas,  however,  - 
managed  matters  fo  as  to  gain  him  over  to  his  intcrcfl, 
and  then  treacheroufly  and  cruelly  burnt  him  alive. 

He  endeavoured  to  dicngthen  his  caufe  by  refpc&able. 
alliances;  but  his  cruelty  was  fuch  as  to  render  him  ge- 
nerally hated,  for  he  fpsred  neither  fex  nor  age,  an«L 
among  It  others  he  murdered  Conftantma  the  widow  of. 

Mauritius, 
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n~cm  Matmtiat,  and  her  daughters.  Thcfle  eruiltie*  were 
I'h  cl'*  at  Zenith  the  caufe  of  hi*  downfall.  He  became  uui 
yt  vcrfally  hateful;  and  perfonsin  great  authority  near  bit 

perfon  confpirud  agai.ifl  him.  This  coufpiracy,  how. 
ever*  wf.i  difeovered,  and  the  perfon*  concerned  in  it 
were  all  put  to  death.  The  fallowing  year,  however, 
610*  he  was  overtaken  by  the  fate  he  had  fo  long  dc* 
fcrved. 

• Herad'a’*,  the  fan  of  the  governor  of  Africa,  who 

bore  the  fame  name,  taking  upon  him  the  title  of  cm- 
per or,  and  being  acknowledged  as  fuch  by  the  people  of 
Africa,  failed  from  thence  w ith  a formidable  fleet,  a&d 
a powerful  army  on  board*  for  Con  iantinople,  while 
Nicetas  marched  thither  by  way  of  Alexandria  and  the 
Pent.*poli«.  Her  t;iua  fleered  his  courfe  to  Abydui, 
where  he  was  re  eived  \/Ith  great  demon ll rations  of  joy 
by  fcveial  perfina  of  rank*  who  had  beet  hanilhed  by 
Phocai.  F om  A .ydus  he  failed  to  Con  flan  tinople, 
where  he  engaged  and  utterly  defeated  the  tyrant'* 
fleet.  Phoca*  took  refuge  in  the  pal  -ce ; but  one 
Pbotinui,  whofe  wife  hr  had  formerly  debauched,  pur- 
fuing  him  with  a party  of  foldier*,  forced  the  gates, 
dragged  the  cowauily  emperor  from  the  thmne,  and 
having  dripped  him  of  the  imperial  robes,  and  clothed 
him  with  a black  veil,  named  him  in  chains  to  Heracku*, 
who  commanded  tirft  his  hands  and  feet,  then  his  arms, 
and  at  lad  his  head*  to  be  cut  off : the  remaining  part 
of  hit  body  was  delivered  up  to  the  foldicrr,  who 
burnt  it  in  the  forum.  We  are  told,  that  HeraJiua 
having  reproached  him  with  his  evil  ad  mini  ft  ration,  he 
aufwcred,  with  great  calmoef*,  **  It  re  incumbent  upon 
you  to  govern  letter.”  Such  wa*  the  end  of  this  c ruel 
tyrant*  after  be  had  reigned  iev;n  years  and  fun.c 
months. 

PHOCILIDES,  a Creek  poet  and  phi'ofopher  of 
Miletus*  ttonrifhcd  about  540  years  before  the  Chriflian 
era.  The  poetical  piece  cow  extant,  attributed  to  him, 
is  not  of  bis  compofition,  but  of  another  poet  who  li- 
ved in  the  reign  of  Adrian 

PHOCION  was  a d;ilinr'iiifhcd  Athenian  general 
and  orator  in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon.  Hit 
character  is  thus  dt-fciibcd  in  the  Ancient  Univerfal 
Jtncieai  Hiflory.  14  He  was  too  moJcft  to  folicit  command, 
Vmtm.  Hlf.  not  gjj  promote  war*  that  he  might  raife  his  au- 
thority  by  them  ; though,  taken  cither  is  a foldier, 
orator*  ftatcfman,  or  general,  he  was  by  far  the  moil 
eminent  Athenian  of  hu  time.  As  he  was  a moll  dif- 
interclled  patriot,  he  could  entertain  no  great  affetlion 
for  Philip : but  as  he  pcrfc&ly  well  knew  the  difpofi- 
tioa  of  bit  countrymen,  and  how  unlikely  they  were 
long  to  fupport  fuch  mcafurc*  as  were  occeflary  to 
humble  the  Macedonian  power,  he  did  not  exprefs 
hixnfelf  vehemently,  but  chofc  rather  to  cultivate  the 
etteera  which  on  all  occafion*  Philip  (bowed  for  the 
ftatc  of  Athens,  at  a mean  of  preferring  her,  when  fhe 
(hould  be  reduced  to  that  fituxtion  whi.  h he  conceived 
they  wanted  virtue  to  prevent.  From  thia  chat  alter 
the  reader  will  eafily  difeern  that  Demoftheoe*  a d he 
could  not  well  agree.  The  former  was  always  warm, 
his  language  copious*  and  his  defign*  extenfive ; and 
* Phocion,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  a mild  temper, 

delivered  hi*  opinion  in  very  few  word*,  and  propofed 
Ichemes  at  once  ncceflary  and  eafy  to  be  effected.  Yet 
fee  Lcidom  or  never  concuned  with  the  people,  but 
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fpoke  a*  poignantly  again  ft  their  vice*  •*  DemoliWi  t 
himfclf;  infomuch  that  thi*  orator  once  told  him,  ■ -■*  — 
J The  Athenians,  Phocicm,  in  fome  of  their  mad  fits, 
will  murder  thee.'  4 The  fame  (anfwcred  he)  may 
fall  to  thee,  Demoilhcnei,  if  ever  they  come  to  be 
fober.” 

He  wac  afterwards  appointed  to  command  the  army 
which  wa*  fcot  to  aiUlt  the  Byeantines  againft.  Philip, 
whom  he  obliged  to  return  to  bit  owo  dominion*. 

This  truly  great  man,  whom  (though  extremely  pool) 
no  fum  could  bribe  to  betray  his  country,  and  who  at 
every  rifle  on  all  occafloos  gave  them  found  advice,  wa* 
at  length  accufed  by  bis  ungrateful  countrymen.  Thi* 
event  happened  in  the  year  before  Cbrift  318.  He 
was  fent  to  Athens  by  Polyperchon  head  of  a faction 
in  Macedonia,  together  with  bit  friends,  chained  ia 
carts,  with  thi*  meffage,  “ That  though  he  was  con- 
vinced they  were  traitors,  yet  he  left  them  to  be  judged 
by  the  Athenians  as  a free  people.”  Phocion  de- 
manded whether  they  intended  to  proceed  againll  him 
by  form  of  law  ; and  fome  crying  out  that  they  would, 
Phocion  demanded  how  that  could  be  if  they  were 
not  allowed  a fair  hearing  2 *but  perceiving,  by  the 
clamour  of  the  people,  that  no  fuch  thing  was  to  be 
expeeled,  he  exclaimed,  **  As  for  myfeif,  I confef* 
the  crime  objcllcd  to  me,  and  fubmit  to  the  judgment 
of  the  law ; hut  confidcr,  O yc  Athenians,  what  have 
thefe  poor  innocent  nuu  done  that  they  (hould  be  in- 
volved in  the  fame  calamity  with  me  V*  .The  people 
replied  with  great  vociferation,  **  They  are  your  ac- 
complices, and  that  is  enough.”  Then  the  decree  wa* 
read,  adjudging  them  all  to  death,  viz.  Phocion,  Ni- 
codes,  Ahcudippus,  Agamon,  and  Pythoclc*  { thefe 
were  prefect ; Demetrius,  Phalercus,  Calliinedon,  Cha- 
rides,  and  others,  were  condemued  in  their  abfence. 

Some  moved  that  Phocion  might  be  tonured  before  he 
was  put  to  death ; nay,  they  were  for  bringing  the 
rack  into  the  afTemUy,  uni  torturing  him  there.  The 
majority*  however,  thought  it  enough  if  he  wa*  put  to 
death,  for  which  the  decree  was  carried  uaunimoufly  ; 
fome  putting  on  garland*  of  flowers  when  they  gave 
their  votes.  As  he  wa*  going  to  execution,  a perfon 
who  was  hi*  intimate  frieigl  afleed  him  if  he  had  any 
meffage  for  his  fan  ? 44  Yes,”  replied  Phocion;  44  tell 
him  it  is  my  lath  command  that  he  forget  how  ill  the 
Athcniani  treated  bis  father.” 

The  fplcen  of  his^entmies  wa*  not  extinguifticd  with 
hi*  life : they  paHcd  a decree  whereby  hi*  corpfc  was 
bamfhed  the  Athenian  territories;  they  likcwife  forbad 
any  Athenians  to  furnifh  fire  for  his  funetal  pile.  One 
Cunopian  took  up  the  corpfc,  and  carried ’it  beyond 
Elcufina,  where  he  borrowed  fome  fin.  of  a Megarian 
woman  and  hurried  it.  A Megarian  matron,  who  at- 
tended with  her  maid,  raifed  on  tbe  place  an  honorary 
monument ; and  having  gathered  up  the  bones,  carried 
them  home,  aud  buried  them  under  her  own  hearth; 
pray  ng  at  the  fame  time  thus  to  the  Penatea:  “ To 
you,  O yc  god*,  guardians  of  this  place,  I commit  tbe 
precious  remain*  of  the  moft  excellent  Phocion.  Pra- 
ted them,  1 be  leech  you,  from  ail  infulti ; and  deliver 
them  occ  day  to  be  repefited  in  the  fepukhre  of  hi* 
anceftort,  when  the  Athenian*  (hall  become  wifer.”  It 
was  not  long  before  this  opportunity  occurred.  When 
the  Athenian*  began  to  cool  a little,  and  remember 
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ttw*  tW  many  fcTvice*  they  had  received  from  Phocion,  they 
U<  v ■ decreed  him  a ftatae  of  brafs;  ordered  his  bones  to  be 
brought  back  at  the  public  expence  j and  decreed  that 
ht*B  accufcra  fhould  be  put  to  death.  Agnonides,  who 
was  principally  concerned  in  that  tragedy,  fuff  red  j 
but  Epicurus  and  l >etnoplitlus,  who  were  alfo  accom- 
plice* in  it,  fled.  However,  Phocion’s  fon  met  with 
them,  and  executed  hi*  revenge  upon  them  ; which 
was  almoft  the  only  good  action  he  over  performed,  as 
he  had  a very  (mall  (hare  of  his  father’s  abilities,  and 
not  any  of  his  virtues.  Such  is  the  ficklencfs  and  fitch 
the  injuftice  of  popular  governments;  failings  which, 
if  wc  are  to  judge  from  univerf J experience,  are  abfo- 
Jutely  ir.fcpaiable  from  them. 

PHOClS,  (Dcmofthenes,  Strabo,  Paufaniis)  ; a 
country  of  Greece,  contained  between  Bceotia  to  the 
e.^fi  and'  Locris  to  the  well,  but  extending  formerly 
from  the  Sinus  Corinth iacus  on  the  fouth  to  the  fea 
of  Eubcea  on  the  north,  and,  according  to  D.onyflus, 
as  far  as  Thermopylae;  but  reduced  afterwards  to  nar- 
rower bound®.  Pboe-nftty  the  people  ; Phocuw,  the 
epithet,  (Juftin)  ; Bel/um  Pbocicum*  the  facrcd  war 
which  the  Thebans  and  Philip  of  Maccdon  carried  on 
agaiuft  them  for  plundering  the  temple  at  Delphi  ; 
and  by  which  Philip  paved  the  way  to  the  foverci^nty 
cf  all  Greece,  (Judin.)  Its  greatefl  length  was  from 
north  to  fouth,  that  is,  from  38*  45'  to  39°  20',  or 
about  39  miles;  but  very  narrow  fiom  eatt  to  weft, 
not  extending  to  30  mile.;,  that  is,  from  iy>  ta  to 
23°  40'  at  the  wideft,  but  about  23  miles  towards  the 
-f*"-  Corinthian  bay,  and  much  narrower  dill  towards  the 
a*l‘  north.  This  country  is  generally  allowed  to  have 
taken  its  uame  from  Phocus  the  fon  of  Ornytion,  a 
native  of  Corinth  ; but  having  been  foon  after  iuvaded 
by  the  Eginetae,  under  the  condurt  of  another  Phocus, 
who  wa*  the  fon  of  Eacus  king  of  Enopia,  the  me- 
mory of  the  drib  infcnfibly  gave  way  to  ihst  of  the 
fccond. 

In  Phocit  there  were  nvmy  celebrated  mountains, 
fuch  as  Cythaeron,  Helicon,  and  Parnassus.  The 
lad  two  we  have  already  noticed  in  the  order  of  the 
alphabet.  Cythaeron  was  confecrated  to  the  mufea  as 
well  he  the  other  two,  and  was  confcqucntly  much  ce- 
lebrated by  the  poets.  Both  it  and  Helicon  contend 
with  mount  Pamaffus  for  height  and  magnitude.  There 
were  no  remarkable  rivers  iu  Phocit  except  Cephifut, 
which  runs  from  the  foot  of  Parnaflus  northward,  and 
empties  itfelf  in  the  Pindus,  which  was  near  the  boun- 
dary of  that  kingdom.  It  had  fcvcral  very  c on  fide  r* 
able  cities;  fuch  as  Cyrra,  CrifPi,  and  Antecyra, 
which,  according  to  Ptolemy,  were  on  the  fca  coaft® ; 
and  Pythia,  Delphi,4  Datilis,  Elatia*,  Ergoftbcnia,  and 
Baulia,  which  were  inland  towns.  Elatia  .was  the 
larged  and  riched  after  Delphi. 

Deucalion  was  king  of  that  part  of  PhoJs  which 
lies  about  Parnafftis,  at  the  time  that  the  Cccrops  ftou- 
rifhed  in  Attica ; but  the  Phocians  afterwards  formed 
themfelves  into  a commonwealth,  to  be  governed  by 
their  general  aflemblics,  the  members  of  which  were 
chofen  from  among  themfelves,  and  were  changed  as 
«ftcn  as  occafion  required.  Of  the  hiftory  of  the 
Phocians  but  little  it  known  till  the  time  of  the  holy 
war,  of  which  we  have  the  following  account  in  the 
Ancient  Universal  Hiftory. 
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11  The  Phoci  % having  prefumeJ  to  plough  :he 
territories  of  the  city  of  Cyira,  confecrated  to  the  (J.  . 

Delphic  god,  were  fummoned  by  the  other  Grecian  ■ ' ^ 

dates  bcfoic  the  court  of  the  Amphiftyons,  where  a 
confideraMe  fine  was  impufed  upon  them  for  their  fa- 
crilcgc.  They  refufed  to  pry  it,  on  pretence  that  it 
was  too  large  ; aud  at  the  next  aflcmbly  their  domi- 
nions were  adjudged  confifeated  to  the  ufe  of  the 
temple.  This  fccond  fcntcnce  rxafperated  the  Pho- 
cians ftill  more;  who,  at  the  inftigation  of  onePhilo- 
melu®,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  Plutarch,  Philomedea, 
feized  upon  the  temple,  plundered  it  of  its  treafure, 
an ! held  the  facrcJ  depofitum  for  a confi  lerable  time. 

This  fccond  crime  occafioned  another  aflcmbly  of  the 
Amphi<ftyon»,  the  refult  of  which  formal  decla- 
ration of  war  agiinft  the  Phocians.  The  quarrel  being 
become  more  general,  the  fcvcral  ftates  took  part  in  it 
according  to  their  inclinations  or  intereft.  Athens, 

Sparta,  and  fome  others  of  the  Pclopontcftans,  decla- 
red for  the  Phocians;  and  the  Thebans,  Theflalians, 

JLocriann,  and  other  neighbouring  ftates,  agaiuft  them. 

A war  was  commenced  with  great  fury  on  both  fides, 
and  ftylcd  the  holy  war*  which  tatted  ten  years ; during 
which  the  Phocians,  having  hired  a numler  of  fo- 
reign troops,  made  an  obftinatc  defence,  and  would 
in  all  probability  have  held  out  much  longer  had  noc 
Philip  of  Maccdon  given  the  fin  idling  ftroke  to  their 
total  defeat  and  punilhment.  The  war  being  ended, 
the  grand  council  aficrnbkd  again,  and  impofed  an  an- 
nual fine  of  60  talents  upon  the  Phocians,  to  Ixr  paid 
to  the  temple,  and  continued  till  they  had  fully  repaired 
the  damage  it  had  fufLuncd  from  them  ; and,  till  this 
reparation  fliould  be  made,  they  were  excluded  from  . 
dwelling  in  walhd  towns,  and  from  having  any  vote  in 
the  grand  affemHy.  They  did  not,  however,  continue 
long  under  this  heavy  fcntcnce:  their  known  bravery 
made  their  afliftaore  fo  ncceffary  to  the  reft,  tj>at  they 
were  glad  to  remit  it ; after  which  remifllon  they  con- 
tinued to  behive  with  their  ufual  courage  and  refolu- 
tion,  and  foon  obliterated  their  former  guilt.” 

We  cannot  tiuifh  this  article  without  mentioning 
more  particularly  Daubs,  rendered  famous,  noi  fo  much 
for  its  extent  or  tichnefs,  as  for  the  llaturc  and  prowefs 
of  its  inhabitants ; but  ftill  more  for  the  inhuman  re- 
paft  which  was  frrved  up  to  Tcreut  king  of  Thrace 
by  the  women  of  this  city,  by  whom  he  was  foon  after 
murdered  for  the  double  injury  he  had  done  to  his 
filler-in-law  Philomela,  daughter  of  Pandion  king  of 
Athens.  See  Philomela. 

PHCEtfUS,  one  oC  the  names  given  by  ancient 
mylhologifts  to  the  Sun,  Sol,  or  Aj  0H0.  See  A- 
toiin. 

PHCENICIA,  or  more  pro^rly  Phoenice,  the 
ancient  name  of  a country  lying  between  the  34th  and 
36th  degrees  of  north  latitude  i bounded  by  Syria  ou 
the  north  an  i c dl,  by  Judse  1 on  the  fouth,  and  by  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  weft.  Whence  it  Lorrowed  its 
name  is  not  ahfdutcly  certain.  Some  derive  it  from  A«e>ent 
one  Phoenix  ; others  from  the  Greek  word  pbtrnix*  Uni*.  Jii/tm 
fignifying  a palm  or  date*  a*  that  tree  remarkably  T- **• 
abounded  in  this  country.  Some  again  fuppofe  that 
Phcenice  is  originally  a tranflat  ion  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Edom*  from  the  Edomites  who  Bed  thither  in  the  days 
of  David.  By  the  coatra&ion  of  Canaan  it  was  alib 

called 
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Phoenicia.  called  Chnat  tnd  anciently  Rbabbu.  *~n  and  Colpitis  (a). 
y — ^ The  Jews  commonly  named  it  Canaan ; though  fome 
part  of  it,  at  lead,  they  knew  by  the  name  of  Syro- 
phnnice  (b).  Bochart  tells  in  that  the  moft  probable 
•etymology  is  Phew  d nai , i.  C.  “ the  defendant*  of 
Anak.”  Such  were  the  names  peculiar  to  this  fmill 
country  ; though  Phccnice  was  fometimes  extended  to 
ail  the  maritime  countries  of  Syria  and  Judra,  and  Ca- 
naan to  the  Philistines,  and  even  to  the  Amalckitcs. 
On  the  contrary,  thefe  two  names,  r.nd  the  reft,  were 
moil  generally  fwallowcd  up  by  thofe  of  Paleikinc  and 
Syria  (c). 

There  is  fome  di fa freemen t among  authors  with  re- 
fpeA  to  the  northern  limits  of  this  country.  Ptolemy 
makes  the  river  Elcutheru*  the  boundary  of  Phccnice 
to  the  north  ; but  Piiny,  Mela,  and  Stcphanus,  place 
it  in  the  iiland  of  Aradua,  lying  north  of  that  river. 
Strabo  ohferves,  tint  fome  will  have  the  river  Elcu- 
therus  to  be  the  boundary  of  Seleucis,  on  the  fide  of 
Phornice  and  Coelefyria.  On  the  coafl  of  Phoenice, 
and  fouth  of  the  river  Eleutherus,  flood  the  following 
•cities:  Simyra,  Orthofia, Tripoli*,  Botrys,  Byblus, 
Palxbyblus,  Bcrytus,  Sjdo.n,  Sarbpta,  Tyros,  Palx- 


tyrua. 

Phoenice  extended,  according  to  Ptolemy,  even  be- 
yond mount  Carmelus  ; for  that  geographer  places  in 
Phccnice  not  only  Ecdippa  and  Ptolcmais,  bat  Syca- 
minum  and  D*ra,  which  (land  fouth  of  that  mountain. 
Thefe,  however,  properly  fpeaking,  belonged  to  Pa- 
telline.  We  will  not  take  upon  us  to  mark  out  the 
bounds  of  the  midland  Phoenice.  Ptolemy  reckons  in 
it  the  following  towns : Area,  PaLeoyblua  (Old  Byb- 
lus), Gabala,  and  Caefcria  Panins.  This  province  was 
confiierably  extended  in  the  times  of  Chriftianity  ; 
when,  being  con  fid  ere  d as  a province  of  Syria,  it  in- 
cluded not  only  Damafcus  but  Palmyra  alfo. 

Tbc  foil  of  this  country  is  good,  and  produftive  of 
many  neceffaries  for  food  and  clothing.  The  air  ia 
wholefomc,  and  the  climate  agreeable.  It  is  plenti- 
fully watered  by  fmall  rivers  ; which,  running  down 
from  mount  Libanus,  fometimes  (well  to  au  immode- 
rate degree,  either  in  created  by  the  melting  of  the 
fnows  on  that  mountain,  or  by  heavy  rains.  Upon 
thefe  occafions  they  overflow,  to  the  great  danger  and 
hinderance  of  the  traveller  and  damage  of  the  country. 
Among  thefe  rivers  is  that  of  Adonis. 

It  is  universally  allowed  that  the  Phoenicians  were 
Canaamtes(o)  bydefeent:  nothing  is  plainer  or  left 


contefted,  and  therefore  it  were  time  loft  to  prove  it.  Ph« deU. 
We  fhall  only  add,  that  their  blood  mull  have  been  s— y— ^ 
mixed  with  that  of  foreigner a in  procefa  of  time,  as  it 
happens  in  all  trading  places;  and  that  many  flrange 
families  muft  hare  fettled  among  them,  who  could 
confequenUy  lay  no  claim  to  this  remote  origin,  how 
much  foever  they  may  have  been  called  Phoenicians, 
and  reckoned  of  the  fame  defeent  with  the  ancient 
proprietors. 

The  Phoenicians  were  governed  by  king# ; and  their 
territory,  as  fmall  a flip  as  it  was,  included  fcveral  king- 
doms ; namely,  thofe  of  Sidon,  Tyre,  Aradus,  Bcry- 
tus, and  Byblus.  la  this  particular  they  imitated  and 
adhered  to  the  primitive  government  of  their  forefa- 
thers ; who,  like  the  other  Canaanitea,  were  under 
many  petty  princes,  to  whom  they  allowed  the  fove- 
reign  dignity,  referving  to  therofelvc*  the  natural  rights 
and  liberties  of  mankind.  Of  their  civil  laws  we  have 
no  particular  fyftem. 

With  regard  to  religion,  the  Phoenicians  were  the 
mod  grofj  and  abominable  idolaters.  The  Baal-berith, 
Baalzcbub,  Baal  fa  men,  See.  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
were  fome  of  the  Phoenician  gods ; as  wete  alfo  the 
Moloch,  Afhtaroth,  and  Thammuz,  mentioned  in  the 
facrcd  writings.— The  word  Baal,  in  itfelf  an  appella- 
tive, was  no  doubt  applied  to  the  true  God,  until  he 
rejected  it  on  account  of  its  being  fo  much  profaned  by 
the  idolaters.  The  name  was  not  appropriated  to  any 
particular  deity  among  the  idolatrous  nations,  but  waa 
common  to  many  ; however,  it  was  generally  imagined 
that  one  great  God  prefided  over  all  the  reft.  Among 
the  Plusnicians  this  deity  was  named  Baalfamen ; 
whom  the  Hebrews  would  have  called  Baal Jbtvum,  or 
the  God  of  heaveta.  In  all  probability  this  was  alfo 
the  principal  Carthaginian  deity,  though  his  Punic 
name  is  unknown.  We  have  malty  religious  rites  of 
the  Carthaginians  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Greek 
and  Roidan  writers ; but  they  all  bellowed  names  of 
their  own  gods  upon  thofe  of  the  Carthaginians, 
which  leads  us  to  a knowledge  of  the  correfpondence 
between  the  characters  of  the  Phoenician  and  European 
deities.  The  principal  deity  of  Carthage,  according 
to  Diodorus  Siculus,  was  Chronua  or  Saturn.  The 
facrifices  offered  up  to  him  were  children  of  the  heft 
families.  Our  author  alfo  tells  ua,  that  the  Carthagi- 
nians had  a brazen  ftatue  or  coloflus  of  this  god,  the 
hands  of  which  were  extended  in  ad  to  receive,  and 
bent  downwards  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  child  laid 

thereon 


(a)  This  Iafl  name  is  a tranflation  of  the  firft.  Rabboiftn  is  in  Hebrew  a great  gulpb  or  bay.  From  rabhotJen% 
ky  changing  the  Hebrew  (/‘into  the  Greek  t , comes  rabloten  ; and,  with  a little  variation,  rbabbotbin.  *»**#-, 
tolpos,  is  Greek  alfo  for  a bay  or  gulpb  ; whence  it  appears  that  colpitis  or  colpites  is  a tranfistion  of  rabbothin. 

(b)  Bochart  fuppofes  that  the  borderers,  both  upon  the  Phoenician  and  Syrian  fide,  were  called  by  the 
common  name  of  Syrophanicians,  as  partaking  equally  of  both  nations. 

(c)  .Or  rather  Phccnice,  Palefline,  and  Syria,  were  promifenonfly  ufed  for  each  other,  and  particularly  the 
two  former.  Phccnice  and  Paleftine,  fays  Stephanus  By/intfnui,  were  the  fame.  As  for  Syria,  we  have 
already  obferved,  that  in  its  Urged  extent  it  fometimes  comprehended  Phccnice  and  Coelefyria.  Hcroiot.ua 
plainly  confounds  thefe  three  names ; we  mean,  ufca  one  for  the  other  indifferently. 

(n)  Bochart  infinuates  that  the  Canaanitea  were  afliamed  of  their  name,  on  account  of  the  curfe  denounced 
on  their  progenitor,  and  terrified  by  the  wars  fo  vigorously  and  fucccfsfully  waged  on  them  by  the  Ifraelites* 
purely  becaufe  they  were  Canaanitea;  and  that  therefore,  to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  the  one  and  the  danger  of 
the  other,  they  abjured  their  old  name,  and  changed  it  for  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Syrophocnicians,  and  Afly- 
f ians.  Heidegger  conje&urea  alfo  that  they  were  afhamed  of  their  anceftor  Canaan. 
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thereon  immediately  fell  down  into  a holloi 
there  was  a fiery  furnace.  He  adds  alfo,  that  this  in* 
human  practice  feemed  to  confirm  a tradition,  handed 
down  to  the  Greeks  from  very  early  antiquity,  viz.  that 
Saturn  devoured  his  own  children. 

The  goddefs  Cmleftis,  or  Urania,  was  held  in  the 
higheft  veneration  by  the  Carthaginians.  She  it 
thought  to  have  been  the  fame  with  the  queen  of  hea- 
ven  mentioned  in  Jeremiah,  'the  Juno  Olympia  of  the 
Greeks.  According  to  Hcfychius,  the  fame  word  ap- 
plied in  the  Punic  language  both  to  Juno  and  Venus : 
Nay,  the  ancient  Greeks  frequently  confound  Juno, 
Venus,  and  Diana  or  the  moon,  all  together ; which 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Egyptians  and  Phcenicians, 
from  whom  they  received  their  fyftem  of  religion;  who 
feem  in  the  mod  ancient  times  to  have  had  but  one 
name  for  them  all.  Befides  thefe  there  were  feveial 
other  deieies  of  later  date,  who  were  worihipped  among 
the  Phcenicians,  particularly  thofe  of  Tyre,  aod  con- 
sequently among  the  Carthaginians  alfo.  Thefe  were 
Jupiter,  Apollo,  Mars,  and  Bacchus.  Jupiter  was 
worihipped  under  the  name  of  Beiut  or  Baal . To  him 
they  addreffed  their  oaths ; and  placed  him  for  the 
mod  part,  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  at  the  head 
of  their  treaties.  The  fame  name  was  alfo  given  to 
the  other  two,  whence  they  were  frequently  midaken 
for  one  another.  Apollo  or  the  fun  went  either  by 
this  name  limply,  or  by  others  of  which  this  nude  a 
part. 

The  Carthaginian  fuperdilion,  however,  was  not 
confined  to  thefe  deities  alone.  They  worihipped  alfo 
the  fire,  air,  and  other  elements ; and  had  goes  of 
rivers,  meads.  See.  Nay,  they  paid  divine  honours  to 
the  fpirits  of  their  heroes,  and  even  to  men  and  women 
themfelves  while  yet  in  life ; and  in  this  adoration 
Hannibal  the  Great  had  for  fome  time  a (hare,  not- 
withdanding  the  infamous  conduit  of  his  countrymen 
towards  him  at  lad.  Jn  order  to  worihip  thofe  gods 
with  more  conveniency  on  atl  occafions,  the  Carthagi- 
nians had  a kind  of  portable  temples.  Thefe  were 
only  covered  chariots,  in  which  were  fome  fmall  images 
reprefenting  their  favourite  deities  $ and  which  were 
drawn  by  oxen.  They  were  alfo  a kind  of  oracle ; 
and  their  refponfes  were  underilood  by  the  motion 
imprefled  upon  the  vehicle.  This  was  likewife  an 
Egyptian  or  Libyan  cuftom  ; and  Tacitus  informs  us 
that  the  ancient  Germans  had  fomething  of  the  lame 
kind.  The  tabernacle  of  Moloch  is  thought  to  have 
been  a machine  of  this  kind  ; and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  whole  was  derived  from  the  tabernacle  of  the 
Jews  in  the  wildemefs. 

Befides  all  the  deitiea  above-mentioned,  we  dill  find 
another,  named  the  D*mon  or  Genius  of  Carthage, 
mentioned  in  the  treaty  made  by  Philip  of  Maccdon 
and  Hannibal.  What  this  deity  might  be,  we  know 
bot  ; however,  it  miy  be  obferved,  that  the  pagan 
world  in  general  believed  in  the  exidence  of  demons, 
or  intelligences  who  had  a kind  of  middle  nature  be- 
tween gods  aod  men,  and  to  whom  the  adminidration 
of  the  world  was  in  a great  meafure  committed.  Hence 
it  it  no  wonder  that  they  Ihould  have  received  religiona 
honours.  For  when  once  mankind  were  poflefled  with 
the  opinion  that  they  were  the  miniders  of  the  gods, 
»nd  traded  with  the  difpenfation  of  their  favours,  as 
•veil  as  the  infli&ion  of  their  pum/hmenti,  it  ii  natural 
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where  to  fuppofe  that  they  would  be  defirous  of  making  their  *h«r- 
addreffca  to  them.  See  Astarte  and  Polytheism. 

Herodotus  fuppofes  the  Phceoiciani  to  have  been 
circumcifed ; but  Jofephut  afferts,  that  none  of  the 
nations  included  under  the  vague  name  of  Paledine 
and  Syria  ufed  that  rite,  the  Jews  excepted  ; fo  that 
if  the  Phoenicians  had  anciently  that  cudom,  they  came 
in  time  to  ncglcil  it,  and  at  length  wholly  laid  it  afide. 

They  abdained  however  from  the  flefh  of  fwine. 

Much  is  faid  of  their  arts,  fcicncei,  and  manufactures; 
but  as  what  we  find  concerning  them  ia  couched  in 
general  terms  only,  we  cannot  defcant  on  particulars. 

The  Sidoaiani,  under  which  denomination  we  compre- 
hend the  Phoenicians  in  general,  were  of  a mod  happy 
genius.  They  were  from  the  beginnings  addided  to 
philosophical  exercifes  of  the  mind  ; inforaucb  that  a 
Sidonian,  by  name  Mofchus,  taught  the  doctrine  of 
atoms  before  the  Trojan  war:  and  Abomenus  of  Tyre 
puzzled  Solomon  by  the  fubtilty  of  his  quedions. 
Phcenice  continued  to  be  one  of  the  fests  of  learning, 
and  both  Tyre  and  Sidon  produced  their  philofopher# 
of  later  ages;  namely,  Boethus  and  Diodatus  of  Sidoq* 
Antipatcr  of  Tyre,  and  Appolloniusof  the  fame  place; 
who  gave  an  account  of  tne  writings  and  difciplet  of 
Zeno.  For  their  language,  fee  Philology,  n°6i.  As 
to  their  manufactures,  the  glafs  of  Sidon,  the  purple  of 
Tyre,  and  the  exceeding  fine  linen  they  wove,  were 
the  produd  of  their  own  country,  and  their  own  in- 
vention ; and  for  their  extraordinary  (kill  in  working 
metals,  in  hewing  timber  and  done  ; in  a word,  for 
their  perfect  knowledge  of  what  was  folid,  great,  and 
ornamental  in  architecture— we  need  only  put  the  read- 
er in  mind  of  the  large  (hare  they  had  in  ereCting  and 
decorating  the  temple  at  Jerufalem  under  their  king 
Hiram.  Their  fame  for  tafle,  defign,  and  ingenious 
invention,  was  fuch,  that  whatever  was  elegant,  great, 
or  pleating,  whether  in  apparel,  vcffch,  or  toys,  was 
dfllinguifhed  by  way  of  excellence  with  the  epithet  of 
Sidoniaa. 

The  Phoenicians  were  Hkeuife  celebrated  as  mer- 
chants, navigators,  and  planters  of  colonics  in  foreign 
parts.  As  merchants,  they  may  be  faid  to  have  en- 
grafted all  the  commerce  of  the  weftern  world  : as  na- 
vigators, they  were  the  boldeft,  the  raoft  experienced* 
and  greatefl  difeoverers,  of  the  ancient  times : they 
had  for  many  ages  no  rivals.  In  planting  colonies 
they  exerted  themfelves  fo  much,  that,  confidering  their 
habitation  was  little  more  than  the  flip  of  ground  be- 
tween mount  Libanus  and  the  fea,  it  is  furprifing  how 
they  could  furniih  fuch  fupplics  of  people,  and  not 
wholly  depopulate  their  native  country.  # 

It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the  Phoenicians  were  in- 
duced to  deal  in  foreign  commodities  by  their  neigh- 
bourhood with  the  Syrians,  who  woe  perhaps  the 
moil  ancient  of  thofe  who  carried  on  a confiderable 
and  regular  trade  with  the  more  caftcrn  regions  : and 
this  conjecture  appears  probable  it  lead  ; for  their 
own  territory  was  but  fmzll,  and  little  able  to  afford 
any  confiderable  exports,  if  we  except  manufacture* ; 
but  that  their  manufactures  were  anyways  confiderable 
till  they  began  10  turn  all  the  channels  of  trade  into  their 
own  country,  it  is  hard  to  believe.  In  Syria,  which  was 
a large  country,  they  found  Itorc  of  productions  of  the 
natural  growth  of  that  foil,  and  many  choice  and  ufc* 
fill  commodities  brought  from  the  caff.  Thus,  baring 
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I'hceaicu.  a fafe  coaft,  with  convenient  harbours,  on  one  fide,  and 
excellent  material*  for  (hip-building  on  the  other;  per- 
ceiving how  acceptable  many  commodities  that  Syria 
furni filed  would  be  in  foreign  parts,  and  being  at  the 
fame  time,  perhaps,  fliown  the  way  by  the  Syrian! 
thcmielvrt,  who  may  have  navi  gate  J the  Mediterra- 
nean— they  turned  all  their  thoughts  to  trade  and  na- 
vigation, and  by  an  uncommon  application  fooo  cclip- 
ftd  their  mailers  in  that  art. 

It  were  in  vain  to  talk  of  the  Edomitca,  who  fled  hi- 
ther in  David’s  time;  or  to  inquire  why  Herodotus 
fuppofes  the  Phoenicians  came  from  the  Red  Sea : 
their  origin  we  have  already  fccn.  That  fame  of  the 
Edomites  fled  into  this  country  in  the  days  of  David, 
and  that  they  were  a trading  people,  is  very  evi- 
dent : what  improvements  they  brought  with  them 
Into  Phocnice,  it  is  hard  to  fay  ; and  by  the  way,  it  i«  as 
difficult  to  afeertain  their  numbers.  In  all  probability 
they  brought  with  them  a knowledge  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  of  the  fouth  parts  of  Arabis,  Egypt,  mod  Ethio- 
pia; and  by  their  information  made  the  Pbceni.ian# 
acquainted  with  thofe  coaft*  s by  which  means  they 
were  enabled  to  undertake  voyages  to  thofe  parts,  for 
Solomon,  and  Pharoah  Necho,  king  of  E ,-ypt. 

Their  whole  thoughts  were  employed  on  fchemes  to 
advance  their  commerce.  They  atfetled  no  empire  but 
that  of  the  fea ; and  Teemed  to  aim  at  nothing  but  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  trade.  This  they  extend- 
ed to  ail  the  known  parts  they  could  reach  ; to  the 
Britilh  iflci,  commonly  underftood  by  the  Cafficerides; 
to  Spain,  and  other  places  in  the  ocean,  both  within 
and  without  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  j and,  in  gene- 
ral, to  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Bla<  k 
Sea,  and  the  Lake  Masotis.  In  all  thefe  parts  they 
had  fettlemcnts  and  correfpondents,  from  which  they 
drew  what  was  ufcful  to  themfelvei,  or  might  be  fo  to 
others;  aod  thus  they  exetcifcd  the  three  gicat  branch- 
es of  trade,  as  it  is  commonly  divided  into  importation, 
exportation,  and  tranfporution,  in  full  latitude.  Such 
* was  their  Tea-trade;  and  for  that  which  they  carried  on 

by  land  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Aflyria,  Babylonia, 
Pcrfia,  Arabia,  and  even  in  India,  it  was  of  no  lefs 
extent,  and  may  give  us  an  idea  of  what  this  people 
once  was,  how  rich  and  how  defervedly  their  merchants 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  equal  to  princes.  Their 
country  was,  at  that  time,  the  great  warehoufe,  where 
every  thing  that  might  either  adminifter  to  the  necef- 
ficies  or  luxury  of  mankind  was  to  be  found ; which 
they  dill  i ibu  ted  an  they  judged  would  be  beft  for  their 
own  intereft.  The  purple  of  Tyre,  the  glafa  of  Sidon, 
and  the  exceeding  fine  linen  made  in  this  country, 
together  with  other  curious  pieces  of  att  in  metals  and 
wood,  already  mentioned,  appear  to  have  been  the 
chief  and  almoft  only  commodities  of  Phccnice  itfelf. 
Indeed  their  territory  was  fo  fmall,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  they  coull  afford  to  export  any  of  their  own 
growth;  it  is  more  likely  that  they  rather  wanted  than 
abounded  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Having  thus  fpokeu  in  general  torms  of  their  trade, 
we  (hall  now  touch  upon  their  (hipping  and  fomc 
thing!  remarkable  in  their  navigation.  Their  larger 
embarkation*  were  of  two  forts;  they  divided  them  io- 
to  round  (hips  or  gauli ; and  long  (hips,  galleys,  or  tri- 
remes. When  they  drew  up  in  line  of  battle,  the  gauli 
were  difpofed  at  a final!  diffance  from  each  other  in  the 
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wings,  or  ir  the  van  and  the  rear  : their  triremes  were  Pboalcoy. 
coni  rati  c -1  together  in  the  centre.  If,  at  any  time,  (Cfg|- 
they  obferved  that  a.ftrangcr  kept  them  company  in  * f 
their  voyage,  or  followed  in  their  track,  they  were  fure 
to  get  nd  of  him  if  they  could,  or  deceive  him  if  pof- 
fiblc ; in  which  policy  they  went  fo  far,  as  to  venture 
the  lofs  of  their  (hips,  and  even  their  lives  ; fo  jealous 
were  they  of  foreigners,  and  fo  tenscioufly  bent  on 
keeping  the  whole  trade  to  thcmfclvcs  In  order  to 
difeourage  other  nations  from  engaging  in  commerce, 
they  pra&ifed  piracy,  or  pretended  to  be  at  wsr  with 
fuch  as  they  met  when  they  thought  themfelves  ftroog- 
eft.  Thia  was  but  a natural  llroke  of  policy  in  people 
who  grafped  at  the  whole  commerce  of  the  then  known 
world.  We  mud  not  forget  here  the  famous  filhery  of 
Tyre,  which  fo  remarkably  enriched  that  city  in  par- 
ticular. See  Astronomy,  n°7.  Or  mix,  and  Tvax. 

PHOENICOPTERUS,  or  Flxminco,  in  omi- 
thology,  a genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  of CCCXCK- 
gralke.  The  beak  is  naked,  teethed,  and  bent  as  if  it 
was  broken  ; the  noftrils  are  linear ; the  feet  are  pal- 
mated,  and  four  toed.  There  is  but  one  fpecies ; via. 
the  Bah&mcnfis  of  Catclby,  a native  of  Africa  aod 
America. 

This  bird  refembles  the  heron  in  (hape,  excepting 
the  bill,  which  is  of  a very  Angular  form.  It  is  two 
years  old  before  it  strives  at  its  perfcft  colour;  and 
then  it  is  entirely  red,  excepting  the  quill-feathers, 
which  are  black.  A full-grown  one  is  of  equal  weight 
with  a wild  duck ; aod  when  it  (lands  ere61,  it  is  five 
feet  high.  The  feet  are  webbed.  The  flc(h  is  deli- 
cate ; and  mod  refembles  that  of  a partridge  in  tafte. 

The  tongue,  above  any  other  part,  was  in  the  higheft 
effeem  with  the  luxurious  Romans.  Thefe  birds  make 
their  nefts  on  hillocks  in  (hallow  water;  on  which  they 
fit  with  their  legs  extended  down,  like  a man  fitting  on 
a ftool.  They  breed  on  the  coafls  of  Cuba  and  the 
Bahama  iflands  in  the  Wed  Indies ; and  frequent  (alt- 
water  only.  By  reafon  of  the  particular  (hape  of  its 
bill,  this  bird,  in  eating,  twills  its  neck  from  fide  to 
fide,  and  makes  the  upper  mandible  touch  the  ground. 

They  are  very  ftupiJ,  and  will  not  rife  at  the  report  of 
a gun  ; nor  is  it  any  warning  to  thofe  who  furvive, 
that  they  fee  others  killed  by  their  fide  ; fo  that,  by 
keeping  himfelf  out  of  fight,  a fowler  may  kill  aa  many 
as  lie  pleafes. 

Thefe  birds  prefer  a warm  climate.  In  the  oldf^fW* 
continent  they  arc  not  often  met  with  beyond  40  de- 
greet  north  or  fouth.  They  are  met  with  everywhere 
on  the  African  coaft  and  adjacent  illes,  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope;  aod  fometunes  on  the  coaft«  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  thofe  of  France  lying  m the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  ; being  at  times  found  at  Marseilles,  and 
for  feme  way  up  the  Rhone.  In  Come  feafons  they 
frequent  Aleppo  and  the  parts  adjacent.  They  are  feea 
alfo  on  the  Pcrl'un  fide  of  the  Cafptan  Sea,  and  from 
thence  along  the  weflern  coaft  as  far  as  the  Wolga ; 
tbo*  this  is  at  uncertain  times,  and  chiefly  in  confide- 
rablc  flocks  coming  from  the  north-eaft,  moftly  in  Oc- 
tober and  November;  butfo  foon  aa  the  wind  changes 
they  totally  disappear.  They  breed  in  the  Cape  Verd 
idea,  particularly  in  that  of  Sal.  They  go  for  the  moft 
part  together  in  flocks,  except  in  breeding  time.  Dam- 
pier  fays,  that,  with  two  more  in  company,  he  killed! 

1 4 at  once,  which  was  effected  by  fecreting  themfelves; 
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Ptorirop  for  they  are  fo  very  thy,  that  they  will  by  no  means  fuffer 
**■>  any  one  to  approach  openly  near  enough  to  flioot  them. 

. , Kolben  tell*  us,  that  they  are  vtiy  numerous  at  the 

Cape ; keeping  in  the  day  on  the  borders  of  the 
lakes  an-’  rivers,  and  lodging  themfelves  at  night  in  the 
long  gnfs  on  the  hilU.  They  are  alfo  common  to  vi- 
nous places  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  frequent- 
ing the  fame  latitudes  as  in  other  quarters  of  the  world; 
being  found  it  Peru,  Chili,  Cayenne,  and  the  coaft  of 
Brafil,  as  well  as  the  various  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies. 
Sloane  found  them  in  Jamaica ; but  particularly  at  the 
Bahama  Blends  and  at  Cuba,  where  they  breed.  When 
feen  at  a did  .nee,  they  sppear  as  a regiment  of  foldicrs, 
being  ranged  along-fide  one  another,  on  the  borders  of 
the  rivers,  fearching  for  food  ; which  chiefly  conlifts  of 
final]  fiftt  or  the  eggs  of  them  ; and  of  watcr-infeds, 
which  they  fcarth  after  by  plunging  in  the  bill  aud  part 
of  the  head,  from  time  to  time  trampling  with  their 
feet  to  muddy  the  water,  that  their  prey  may  be  mi  fed 
from  the  bottom.  Whilft  they  are  feeding,  one  of 
them  is  faid  to  fland  ceatinel,  and  the  moment  he  founds 
the  alarm  the  whole  Bock  takes  wing.  This  bird,  when 
at  reft,  Hands  an  one  leg,  the  other  being  drawn  up 
dofe  to  the  body,  with  the  head  placed  under  the  wing 
on  that  fide  of  the  body  it  fluids  on. 

They  are  fometimes  caught  young,  and  are  brought 
up  tame  ; but  are  always  impatient  of  cold  : and  in  this 
ftate  will  feldoa  live  a great  while,  gradually  lofing 
their  colour,  flefh,  and  appetite,  ami  dying  for  want  of 
that  food  which  in  a ftate  of  nature  at  large  they  were 
abundantly  fupplied  with. 

PHOENIX,  in  aftronomy.  See  there,  n®  406. 

Phoemix,  the  Great  Palm,  or  Date • tree  t a genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  of  palms.  There  is  only 
one  fpecies,  viz.  the  da&ylifcra,  or  common  date-tree, 
■a  native  of  Africa  and  the  eaftern  countries,  where  it 
grows  to  50,  60,  and  100  feet  high.  The  trunk  is 
round,  upright,  and  ftudded  with  protuberances,  which 
are  the  veftiges  of  the  decayed  leaves.  From  the  top 
iffues  forth  a duller  of  leaves  or  branches  eight  or  nine 
feet  long,  extending  all  round  like  an  umbrella,  and 
bending  a little  towards  the  earth.  The  bottom  part 
produces  a number  of  Balks  like  thofe  of  the  middle, 
but  fcldom  (hooting  fo  high  as  four  or  five  feet,  'l'hcfe 
Balks,  fays  Adanfon,  diffufe  the  tree  very  confidcr- 
ably  ; fo  that,  wherever  it  naturally  grows  in  forefts, 
it  ia  extremely  difficult  to  open  t parage  through  its 
prickly  leaves.  The  date-tree  was  introduced  into  Ja- 
maica foon  after  the  conqueft  of  the  ifland  by  the  Spa- 
niards. There  arc,  however,  but  few  of  them  in  Ja- 
maica at  this  time.  The  fruit  is  fo  mew  hat  in  the 
fhape  of  an  acorn.  It  it  compoftd  of  a thin,  light, 
and  gloffy  membrane,  fomewhat  pellucid  and  yeUow- 
i(h  ; which  contains  a fine,  foft.  and  pulpy  fruit,  which 
is  firm,  fweet,  and  fomewhat  vinous  to  the  taftc,  cf- 


Thole  of  Spain  and  France  look  well  j but  are  never  M>««- 
pcrfc&ly  ripe,  and  very  fubje#  to  dec.iy.  They  are  ~ ~ 

preferred  three  different  ways;  feme  preffed  and  dry  ; 
others  preffed  more  moderately,  and  again  moiftened 
with  their  ow  n juice ; and  others  not  preffed  at  all, 
but  moifteued  with  the  juice  of  other  dates,  as  they 
are  packed  up,  which  is  done  in  baikets  or  (kins. 

Tbofe  preferred  in  this  la  ft  way  are  much  the  beft. 

Dates  have  always  been  cftcemed  moderately  ftrength- 
euing  aud  aftringrnt. 

Though  the  date -tree  grows  everywhere  indiferimi- 
natcly  on  the  northern  coafts  of  Africa,  it  is  not  cul- 
tivated with  care,  except  beyond  Mount  Atlas ; be- 
caufe  the  heat  is  not  fufficiently  powerful  along  the 
coafts  to  bring  the  firuita  to  proper  maturity.  We  (hall 
here  extra#  fome  observations  from  Mr  Des  Fontaines 
rt [petting-  the  manuer  of  cultivating  it  in  Barbary, 
and  on  the  different  ufes  to  which  it  is  applied.  All 
that  part  of  the  Zaira  which  is  near  Mount  Atlas, 
and  the  only  part  ?f  this  vaft  defert  which  is  inhabi- 
ted, produces  very  little  corn  ; the  foil  being  Tandy, 
and  burnt  up  by  the  fun,  i&  almoft  entirely  unfit  for 
the  cultivation  of  grain,  its  only  productions  of  that 
kind  being  a little  barley,  maize,  and  for/o.  The 
date -tree,  however,  fupplics  the  deficiency  of  corn  to 
the  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries,  and  furnlfhes  them 
with  almoft  the  whole  of  their  fubfiftence.  They  have 
flocks  of  (heep ; but  as  they  are  not  numerous,  they 
pteferve  them  for  the  fike  of  their  wool ; bcGde*,  the 
flefti  of  thefe  an  small  is  very  unwhokfome  food  in 
countries  that  are'exceffively  warm  ; and  thefe  people, 
though  ignorant,  have  probably  been  enabled  by  ex- 
perience to  know  that  rt  was  falutary  for  them  to 
abftain  from  it.  The  date  trees  are  planted  without 
any  order,  at  the  difiance  of  12  feet  one  from  the 
other,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivulet*  and  Breams 
which  iffuc  from  the  find.  Foretla  of  them  may  be 
feen  here  and  there,  fome  of  which  arc  fcvcral  leagues 
in  circumference.  The  extent  of  thefe  plantations  de- 
pends upon  the  quantity  of  water  which  can  be  pro- 
cured to  water  them:  for  they  require  much moitlure. 

All  thefe  forefts  arc  intermixed  with  orange,  almond, 
and  pomegranate  tree#,  and  with  vines  which  twilt 
round  the  trunks  of  the  date  trees  ; and  the  heat  is 
ftrong  enough  to  ripen  the  fruit,  though  they  arc  ne- 
ver expofed  to  tN»  fun. 

Along  the  rivulets  and  ftreams,  dykes  are  created 
to  flop  the  courfe  of  their  waters,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  diftributed  amongft  the  date  trees  by  means  «f 
fmall  canals.  The  number  of  canals  is  fixed  for  each 
individual ; and  in  fcvcral  cantons,  to  have  a right  to 
them,  the  proprietors  arc  obligcJ  to  pay  an  annual  Cum 
propoTtiouoble  to  the  number  nod  extent  of  their  plan- 
tations. Care  ia  taken  to  till  the  earth  well,  and  t>» 
raife  a circular  border  around  the  root  of  each  tree. 


culent,  and  wholefomc  ; and  within  thia  ia  ioclofed  a that  the  water  may  remain  longer  and  in  larger  quail* 
folid,  tough,  and  hard  kernel,  of  a pale  grey  colour  tity.  The  date  trees  are  watered  in  every  feafou,  but 
on  the  eutfide,  and  finely  marbled  within  like  the  nut-  more  particularly  during  the  great  heats  of  furnmer. 
meg.  For  medicinal  ufc  dates  arc  to  be  choGm  Large,  It  is  generally  in  winter  that  new  plantations  of  this 
full,  frcfli,  yellow  on  the  furfacc,  folt  and  tender,  not  tree  are  formed.  For  this  purpofe  thofe  who  cuiti- 
too  much  wrinkled  ; fuch  as  htve  a vinous  tafte,  and  vite  them  take  fhoots  of  thofe  which  produce  the  bell 
do  not  rattle  when  fhaken.  They  arc  ptoduced  in  dates,  and  plant  them  at  a fmall  diiiauce  oae  from  the 
many  parts  of  Europe,  but  never  ripen  perfectly  there,  other.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four  years  thefe  (hoot*. 
The  bed  are  brought  from  Tunis;  they  are  alfo  very  if  they  have  ^en  properly  taken  care  of,  begin  to  bear 
fine  and  good  in  Egypt  and  in  many  parts  of  the  call,  fruit ; but  thia  fruit  w as  yet  dry,  without  fwcetnefs. 
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Fharefc  and  even  without  kernels ; th tj  never  r£*eh  the  hi^h- 
cft  degree  of  perfe&ion  of  which  they  are  fufceptiblc 
till  they  arc  about  15  or  20  year*  old. 

Thefe  plants  are  however  produced  from  the  feed* 
taken  out  of  the  fruit,  provided  they  are  firelh.  They 
fhould  be  Town  in  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a moderate  hot  bed  of  tanners  bark, 
which  (hould  be  kept  in  a moderate  temperature  of 
heat,  and  the  earth  frequently  refrefhed  with  water. 
When  the  plant*  are  come  up  to  a proper  fize,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  so  a feparate  fmall  pot, filled  with 
the  fame  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a hoc-bed 
again,  obferving  to  refrefh  them  with  water,  as  slfo 
to  let  them  have  air  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of 
the  feafon  and  the  bed  in  which  they  are  placed.  Da- 
ting the  fummer  time  they  fhould  remain  in  the  fame 
hot  bed  i but  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  they  fhould 
bave  a.  great  fharc  of  air  to  harden  them  againft  the 
approach  of  winter  ; for  if  they  are  too  much  forced, 
they  will  be  fo  tender  as  not  to  be  preferred  through 
the  winter  without  much  difficulty,  efpecially  if  you 
have  not  the  convcniency  of  a bark-ilovc  to  keep  them 
in.  The  foil  in  which  thefe  plants  fhould  be  placed, 
imift  be  compofed  in  the  following  manner,  viz.  half 
of  light  frefli  eirth  taken  from  a pafture-giouud,  the 
other  half  fea-fand  and  rotten  dung  or  taoners  bark 
in  equal  proportion  ; *thefe  fhould  be  carefully  mixed, 
aad  laid  in  a heap  three  or  four  months  at  leaf!  before 
it  js  ufed,  but  fhould  be  often  turned  over  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  weed*,  and  to  fweeten  the  earth. 

The  trees,  however,  which  fpring  from  feed  never' 
produce  fo  good  date*  at  thofe  that  are  raifed  from 
ihoots ; they  being  always  poor  and  ill  talied.  It  is 
undoubtedly  by  force  of  cultivarion,  and  after  feveral 
generations,  that  they  acquire  a good  quality. 

The  date  trees  which  have  been  originally  fown, 
grow  rapidly,  and  we  bave  been  affined  that  they  bear 
fruit  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year.  Care  is  taken  to  cut' 
the  inferior  branches  of  the  date  tree  in  proportion 
as  they  rife ; and  a piece  of  the  root  is  siways  left  of 
fome  inches  in  length,  which  affords  the  eafy  meant 
' of  climbing  to  the  fummit.  Thefe  trees  live  a long 
time,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Arabs;  and  in 
order  to  prove  it,  they  fay  thst  when  they  have  attain' 
ed  to  their  full  growth,  no  change  it  obferved  in  them 
for  the  fpace  of  three  generation*.  » 

The  number  of  females  which  are  cultivated  is 
much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  males,  because  they  are 
much  more  profitable.  The  fexusd  organs  of  the  date 
tree  grow,  at  is  well  known,  upon  different  ftalke,  and 
thefe  trees  flower  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  at 
which  time  the  Arabs  cut  the  male  branches  to  im* 
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predate  the  female.  For  this  purpofc,  they  make  Hunk, 
an  incifion  in  the  trunk  of  each  branch  which  they  —nr— 
wifh  to  produce  fruit,  and  place  in  it  a ifalk  of  mate 
flowers  ; without  this  precaution  the  date  tree  would 
produce  only  abortive  fruit  (a).  In  fome  cantons  the 
male  branches  arc  only  fhaken  over  the  female.  The 
pra&ice  of  impregnating  the  date  tree  in  this  manner 
is  very  ancient.  Pliny  defciibes  it  very  accurately  in 
that  part  of  bis  work  where  he  treats  of  the  palm 
tree. 

There  is  fcarcely  any  part  of  the  date  tree  which  is- 
not  ufeful.  The  wood,  though  of  a fpongy  texture, 

Lads  fuch  a number  of  years,  that  the  inhabitant*  of 
the  country  fay  it  U incorrupt  ills.  They  employ' 
it  for  making  beams  and  inkruments  of  hufbandry ; . 
it  burns  tiowly,  but  the  coals  which  refult  from  its 
combuffion  are  very  ilrong,  and  produce  a great  heat. 

The  Arabs  ftrip  the  bark  and  fibrous  parts  from, 
the  young  date  tree*,  and  eat  the  fubftance,  which  t 
is  in  the  centre ; it  is  very  nourishing,  and  has  a. 
fweet  lade  : it  is  known  by  tbe  name  of  the  mar- 
row of  the  date  tree.  They  eat  alfo  the  leaves,  when, 
they- are  young  and  tender,  with  lemon  juice;  the  old 
ones  are  laid  out  to  dry,  and  are  employed  for  making 
mau  and  othe  r works  of  the  fame  kind,  which  are 
much  ufed,  and  with  which  they  carry  on  a conli- 
dcrablc  trade  in  she  interior  parts  of  the  country. 

From  the  fides  of  the  dumps  of  the  branches  which- 
have  been  left  arife  a great  number  of  delicate  fila- 
ments, of  which  they  make  ropes,  and  which  might, 
derve  to  fabricate  cloth. 

* Of  the  froth  dates  and  fugar,  fays  Haffelquift,  the 
Egyptian*  make  a confer v«,  which  has  a very  plea- 
fsnt  tafte.  In  Egypt  they  ufc  the  leaves  as  fly  flaps,  foe 
driving  away  the  numerous  infects  which  prove  fa 
troublefome  in  - hot  countries.  The  hard  boughs  are 
ufed  for  fences  and  other  purpofea  of  husbandry  ; the. 
principal  Item  for  building.  The  fruit,  before  it  is 
ripe,  is  fome  what  aflringent  ; but  when  thoroughly 
mature,  is  of  the  nature  of  tbe  fig.  The  Senegal 
dates  are  {hotter  than  thofe  of  Egypt,  but  much  thick' 
er  in  the  pulp,  which  is  faid  to  have  a fugary  agree- 
able ttfte,  fuperior  to  that  of  the  hrft  dates  of  the  Le- 
vant. 

A white  liquor,  known  by  the  name  of  miik.  is 
drawn  alfo  from  the  date  tree.  To  obtain  it,  all  the 
branches  are  cut  from  the  furronit  of  one  of  thefe  trees, 
and  after  feveral  incifions  have  been  made  in  it,  they, 
arc  covered  with  leaves,  in  order  that  the  beat  of  tbe 
fun  may  not  dry  it. 

The  lap  dr  ftps  down  into  a veflel  placed  to  receive 
it,  at  the  bottom  of  a circular  groove*  made  below 

the 
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(a)  The  celebiated  Linnaeus,  in  hit  Differtation  on  the  Sexes  of  Plants,  fpcaking  of  the  date  tree,  fay*, 
**  A female  date-bearing  palm  flowered  many  years  at  Berlin  without  producing  any  feeds  ; but  the  Berlin 
people  taking  care  to  have  fome  of  the  blofforc*  of  the  male  tree,  which  was  then  flowering  at  Leipftc,  fent 
to  thim  by  the  poll,  they  obtained  fruit  by  thefe  means  and  fome  dates,  the  offspring  of  this  impregna- 
tion, being  planted  in  roy  garden,  fprung  up,  and  to  thia  day  continue  to  grow  vigorously.  Kccmplcr  for- 
merly told  us,  how  neccuary  it  was  found  by  the  oriental  people,  who  live  upon  the  produce  of  palm-trees, 
and  are  the  true  Loiopbagi,  to  plant  fome  mile  trees  among  the  females,  if  they  hoped  for  any  fruit : hence 
it  is  the  practice  of  thole  who  make  war  in  that  part  of  the  world  to  cut  down  all  the  male  palms,  that  a 
famine  may  afflifl  their  proprietors ; foruetimes  even  the  inhabitants  themfelvea  d oil  roy  the  male  utes  when 
they  dread  an  invafion,  that  their  enemies  may  find  no  fuftcnance  in  the  country/* 
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PtanTv.  the  incifion*.  The  milk  of  the  date  tree  has  a fweet  that  it  livet  500  or  600  years  in  the  wildemefs;  that 

and  agreeable  tafte  when  it  is  new;  it  is  very  refrclh-  when  thus  advanced  in  age,  it  builds  itfeif  a pile  of' 

mg,  and  it  is  even  given  to  lick  people  to  drink,  but  fweet  wood  and  aromatic  gums,  and  fires  it  with  the 
it  generally  turns  four  at  the  end  of  24  hours.  Old  wafting  of  its  wings,  and  thus  burns  itfeif  ; and  that 
trees  are  chafe n for  thit  operation,  becaufe  the  cut-  from  its  afhes  arifts  a worm,  which  in  time  grows  up 
ting  of  the  branches,  and  the  large  quantity  of  fap  to  be  a phtenix.  Hence  the  Phoenicians  gave  the 
which  flow*  from  them,  greatly  rxhauft  them,  and  of-  name  of  phattix  to  the  palm-tree ; becaufe  when  burnt 
tenoaufe  them  to  decay.  down  to  the  root  it  rifts  again  fairer  than  ever. 

The  male  flowers  of  the  date  tree  are  alfo  ufeful.  In  the  iixth  book  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  ft&. 
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They  are  eaten  when  (till  tender,  mixed  up  with  a 
little  lemon  juice.  They  arc  reckoned  to  be  very  pro- 
vocative : the  odour  which  they  exhale  is  probably 
tbe  caufe  of  this  property  being  aferibed  to  them. 


28.  it  is  obferved  that,  in  the  year  of  Rome  787,  the 
phoenix  revifited  Egypt ; which  occasioned  among  the 
learned  much  (peculation.  This  being  is  facrcd  to  the 
fun.  Of  its  longevity  the  accounts  are  various.  The 


Thefe  date  trees  are  very  lucrative  to  the  inhxbi-  common  perfuaiion  is,  as  wc  have  mentioned  above. 


tant#  of  the  defert.  Some  of  them  produce  20  bunch- 
es of  dates ; but  care  is  always  taken  to  lop  off  a part 
of  them,  that  thofe  which  remain  may  become  larger; 
SO  or  12  bunches  only  are  left  on  the  mod  vigorous 
trees. 

It  is  reckoned  that  a good  tree  produces,  one  year 
with  another,  about  the  value  of  10  cr  1 2 (hillings 
to  the  proprietor.  A pretty  confideratle  trade  is  car- 
ried on  with  dates  in  the  interior  part  of  the  country, 
and  large  quantities  of  them  are  exported  to  France 
and  Italy-  The  crop  is  gathered  towards  the  end  of 


that  it  lives  500-  years  ; though  by  fomc  the  date  is 
extended  to  1461.  The  fcvcral  eras  when  the  phoi- 
nix  has  been  feen  arc  fixed  by  tradition.  The  firft, 
we  are  told,  w&s  in  the  reign  of  Scfoftrit ; the  fecond 
in  that  of  Araafis  ; and,  in  the  period  when  Ptolemy 
the  third  of  the  Macedonian  race  was  fcated  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  another  phoenix  directed  its  flight 
towards  Heliopolis.  When  to  thefe  circumstances 
are  added  the  brilliant  appearance  of  the  phoenix,  and 
the  tale  that  it  makes  frequent  excurfions  with  a load 
on  its  back,  and  that  when,  by  having  made  the  ex- 


November.  When  the  bunches  are  taken  from  the  periment  through  a long  trad  of  air,  it  gains  fufficicnt 
tree,  they  are  hung  up  in  fome  very  dry  place  where  confidence  in  its  own  vigour,  it  takes  up  the  body  of 
they  may  he  lhe!tercd  and  fecure  from  infetts.  its  father  and  flic*  with  it  to  the  altar  of  the  fun  to  be 

Dates  afford  wholefome  nonriihment,  and  have  a there  coofumed  ; it  cannot  but  appear  probable,  that 
very  agreeable  tafte  when  they  are  frefti.  The  Arabs  the  learned  of  Egypt  bad  enveloped  under  this  allc- 
eat  them  without  fcafontng.  They  dry  and  harden  gory  the  philofophy  of  comets, 
them  in  the  fun,  to  reduce  them  to  a kind  of  meal,  Phoenix,  fon  of  Amy  ntor  king  of  Argos  by  Clco- 
which  they  lay  up  in  ftore  to  fupply  themfelvca  with  bule  or  Hippodamia,  was  precepto:  to  young  Achillea, 
food  during  the  long  journeys  which  they  often  under-  His  father  having  proved  faithlefs  to  his  wife,  through 
take  acrofs  their  deferts.  This  fnnplc  food  it  fuffi.  ient  fondnc&  for  a concubine  called  C/jtiay  Cleobuie,  who 
to  nourifh  them  for  a long  time. — The  inhabitants  of  was  jealous  of  him,  perfuaded  her  fon  Phoenix  to  in- 
the  Zaira  procure  alfo  from  their  dates  a kind  of  ho-  graliate  himfclf  with  hie  father’s  miftrefs.  Phoinix 
«ey  which  i*  exceedingly  fweet.  For  this  purpofe  they  eafi.y  lucccedcd  ; but  Amyntor  difeovering  hi#  in- 
trigues, he  drew  a curfe  upon  him,  and  tbc  fon  was 


choofe  theft  which  have  the  fofteft  pulp ; ami  having 
put  them  into  a large  jar  with  a hole  in  the  bottom, 
they  fqceeze  them  iy  placing  over  them  a weight  of 
eight  or  ten  ponndt.— The  moft  fluid  part  of  the  fub- 
flance,  which  drops  through  the  hole,  is  what  they 
call  the  honey  of  the  date. 

Even  the  Hones,  though  very  hard,  are  not  thrown 
away.  They  give  them  to  their  camels  and  fheep  as 
food,  after  they  have  bruited  them  or  laid  them  to 
fofteo  ill  wntcr. 

Tbe  date,  as  well  as  other  trees  which  are  cultiva- 
ted, exhibits  great  variety  in  ita  fruit,  with  refpect  to 
(hape,  fixe,  quality,  and  even  colour.  There  are  rec- 
koned to  be  at  baft  twenty  different  kinds.  Dates 
are  very  liable  to  be  pierced  ty  worms,  and  they  Coon 
corrupt  in  moilt  or  rainy  weather. 

From  what  has  been  laid,  it  may  eafily  be  perceived, 
that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  tree  whatever  ufed  for  fo 
many  and  fo  valuable  purpofes  as  the  date  tree. 

Phoenix,  in  ornithology,  a bird  famous  in  anti- 

2uity,  but  generally  looked  upon  by  the  modern#  as 
ibulous.  The  ancients  fpcak  of  this  bird  as  fingle, 
•r  the  only  one  of  its  kind  ; they  deferibe  it  a&'of  the 
fix*  of  an  esgle;  its  head  finely  crested  with  a beauti- 
ful plumage,  ita  nock  covered  with  feathers  of  a gold 
colour,  and  the  reft  of  its  body  purple,  only  the  tail 
white,  and  the  eyes  fparkling  likt  ftars : they  hold, 


foon  after  deprived  of  his  fight  by  divine  vengeance. 
Some  fay  that  Amyntor  himfclf  put  out  his  fon 'e  eyes, 
which  fo  cruelly  provoked  him  that  he  meditated  the 
death  of  his  father.  Reafon  and  piety,  however, 
prevailed  over  paffion ; and  that  he  might  not  become 
a parricide,  Phcrnix  fled  from  Argos  to  the  court  of 
Pcleus  king  of  Phthta.  Here  he  was  treated  with 
teudernefs;  Pcleus  carried  him  to  Chiron,  who  refto- 
red  him  to  his  eye-fight;  foon  after  which  he  was  made 
preceptor  to  Achilles  his  benefactor's  fon.  He  waa 
alfo  prefented  with  the  government  of  many  cities,  an  i 
made  king  of  tbc  Dolopes.  He  went  with  his  pupil 
to  the  Trojan  war ; and  Achilles  was  ever  grateful  for 
the  inftrudiona  and  precepts  which  he  had  received 
from  him.  After  the  death  of  .Achilles,  Ph«nix,  with 
others,  was  ccmmiffiooed  by  the  Gieclu  to  return  in  • 
to  Greece,  to  bring  to  the  wai  young  Pyrrhus  Tin's 
commiffion  he  fucceftlully  performed ; and  after  the 
fall  ot  Troy,  he  returned  with  Pyrrhus,  and  died  in 
Thrace.  He  was.  buried,  according  to  fitiabo,  near 
Tracbinia,  where  a fmall  river  in  the  ncighbuuihood 
received  the  name  of  Phanix.  There  was  a not  hr  1 Pbte.  „ 
nix,  fon  of  Agcnor,  by  a nymph  who  was  talied  7V- 
icfrbatfo,  ..ccordir.g  to  Apollodorus  and  Mofchus,  or,,  • 
according  to  others,  £pirre,  if  a.  Perm/Ja,  or  Agrtop** 
He  was,  ukc  his  brother  Cadmus,  and  Ciiix,  feni  by 

hi*. 
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bis  father  in  purfuit  of  his  fitter  Europe,  whom  Ju-  by  a membrane, 
pitcr  had  carried  away  under  the  form  of  a bull;  and 
when  his  inquiries  proved  unfuecekful,  he  fettled  in  a 
country,  which,  according  to  fame,  was  from  him  call* 
ed  Pbimicia.  From  him,  as  fome  fuppofe,  the  Car- 
thaginians were  celled  Pttmi. 

Pla'e  FHOLAS,  a genus  of  infers,  belonging  to  the 
CCCXCIf.  ortjcr  0f  Tcrmr8  tcftacea.  The  ftiell  is  doubte-valvcd 
and  d varicated  ; the  cardo  is  turned  backwards,  and 
ccnnc&ed  by  a cartilage.  There  are  fix  fpeciet,  di- 
ttinguiftied  by  the  figure  of  their  (hells. 

The  word  fibulas  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and 
fignifira  fomething  which  lies  hid.  This  name  they  de- 
rire  from  their  property  of  making  themfeives  holes  in 
the  earth,  fand,  wood,  or  ftonc,  and  living  in  them. 

The'means  of  their  getting  there,  however,  are  asyet 
entirely  unknown.  All  that  we  can  know  with  cer- 
tainty is,  that  they  mutt  have  penetrated  thefe  fub* 
fiances  when  very  fmall ; becaufe  the  entrance  of  the 
hole  in  which  the  pbolas  lodges  is  alwnya  much  kfs  than 
the  inner  pirt  of  it,  and  indeed  than  the  (hell  of  the 
phola6  itfclf.  Hence  fome  have  fuppofed  that  they  were 
hatched  in  holes  accidentally  formed  in  (tones,  a ad 
that  they  rmurally  grew  of  fuch  a fhape  as  was  ne- 
cettary  to  fill  the  cavity. 

The  holes  in  which  the  photades  lodge  are  ufualiy 
twice  as  deep,  at  leaft,  at  the  (hells  themfeives  are  long ; 
the  figure  of  the  holes  is  that  of  a truncated  cone,  ex- 
cepting that  they  are  terminated  at  the  bottom  by  a 
rounded  cavity,  and  their  pofition  is  ufualiy  fomewhat 
oblique  to  the  horizon.  The  opening*  of  theft  holes 
are  what  betray  the  pbolas  being  in  the  ftone  ; but 
they  are  always  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  fiac 
of  the  fifh.  There  feems  to  be  no  progreflive  motion 
of  any  animal  in  nature  fo  (low  as  that  of  the  pholas; 
it  is  immerfed  in  the  hole,  and  has  no  movement  ex- 
cept a fmall  one  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  ; and 
this  is  only  proportioned  to  the  growth  of  the  animal. 

Its  work  is  very  difficult  in  its  motion  ; but  it  has 
great  time  to  perform  it  in,  ss  it  only  moves  downward, 
finking  itfclf  deeper  in  the  ftone  as  it  increafes  itfelf  in 
bulk.  That  part  by  means  of  which  it  performs  this, 
is  a flefhy  fubftance  placed  near  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  (hell ; it  is  of  the  (hspe  of  a lo/.enge,  and  ia  con- 
fiderably  laTge  in  proportion  to  the  fite  of  the  animal  j 
and  though  it  be  of  a foft  fubftance,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  in  fo  long  a time  it  is  able,  by  con- 
stant wotk,  to  burrow  into  a hard  ftone.  The  manner 
of  their  performing  this  may  be  feen  by  taking  one  of 
them  out  of  the  ftone,  and  placing  it  upon  fome  foft 
clay ; for  they  will  immediately  get  to  work  in  bend- 
ing and  extending  that  part  allotted  to  dig  for  them, 
and  in  a few  hours  they  will  bury  themfeives  in  the 
mud  in  as  large  a hole  as  ther^ad  taken  many  years 
to  make  in  the  ftone.  They  find  little  refiftaoce  in  fo 
foft  a fubftance;  and  the  neceffity  of  their  hiding  them- 
fclvcs  evidently  makes  them  baften  their  work.  The 
animal  is  lodged  in  the  lower  half  of  the  hole  in  the 
ftone,  and  the  upper  half  is  filled  up  by  a pipe  of  a 
flefhy  fubftance  and  conic  figure,  truncated  at  the  end: 
this  they  ufualiy  extend  to  the  orifice  of  the  hole,  and 
place  on  a level  with  the  furface  of  the  ftone;  but  they 
fcldom  extend  it  any  farther  than  this.  The  pipe* 
though  it  appears  tingle,  is  in  reality  compofed  of  two 
pipes,  or  at  leaft  it  is  compoW  of  two  parts  feparated 
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The  ufe  of  this  pipe  or  probofeis  is  FbaUfc 
the  fame  with  (hat  of  the  probofeis  of  other  ftiell-fiOi, v ' J 
to  take  in  fea -water  into  their  bodies,  and  afterward# 
to  throw  it  out  again.  In  the  middle  of  their  bodies 
they  have  a fmall  green  veflel,  the  ufc  of  which  haa 
not  yet  teen  discovered.  This,  when  plunged  in  fpi, 
nt-of  wine,  becomes  of  a purple  colour  : but  its  co- 
lour on  linen  will  not  become  purple  in  the  fun  like 
that  of  the  murex  ; and  even  if  it  would,  its  quantity 
is  too  fmall  to  make  it  worth  preferving. 

The  pholzs  is  remarkable  for  its  luminous  quality. 

That  this  fifli  is  luminous  was  noticed  by  Pliny,  who 
obferves  that  it  fhines  in  the  mouth  of  the  perfon  who 
eats  it ; and  if  it  touch  his  hands  or  clothes,  it  makes 
them  luminous.  He  alfo  fays  that  the  light  depend* 
upon  its  moifture.  The  light  of  this  fifh  has  furmflicd 
matter  for  various  obfervations  and  experiments  to  M. 

Reaumur  and  the  Bolognixn  academicians,  efpecially 
Bcccarius,  who  took  fo  much  pains  with  the  fubje&of 
pholphoreal  light. 

M.  Reaumur  obferves,  that  whereas  other  fifties  give 
light  when  they  tend  to  putrcfccnce,  this  is  more  lu- 
minous in  proportion  to  its  being  frefli ; that  when 
they  are  dried,  their  light  will  revive  if  they  be  moill- 
cned  either  with  frefh  or  fait  water,  but  that  brandy 
immediately  extinguishes  it.  He  endeavoured  to  make 
this  light  permanent,  but  none  of  his  fehemes  fuc- 
cccdcd. 

The  attention  of  the  Bologoian  acamedicians  was 
engaged  to  this  fubjeft  by  M.  F.  Mxrfilius  in  1724, 
who  brought  a number  of  thefe  fifties,  and  the  (tone* 
in  which  they  were  inclofed,  to  Bologna,  on  purpofe 
for  their  examination. 

Bcccarius  obfetrved,  that  though  this  fifh  ceafed  to 
(bine  when  it  became  putrid,  yet  that  in  its  molt  pu- 
trid ftaie  it  would  (bine,  and  make  the  water  in  which 
it  was  immerfed  luminous  when  it  was  agitated.  Ga- 
leatius  and  Montius  found  that  wine  or  vinegar  ex- 
tiaguifhed  this  light ; that  in  common  oil  it  continued 
fome  days,  but  in  rc&ified  fpirit  of  wine  or  urine 
hardly  a min  ate. 

In  order  to  obferve  in  what  manner  this  light  was 
affefted  by  different  degrees  of  heat,  they  made  ufe  of 
a Reaumur’s  thermometer,  and  found  that  water  ren- 
dered luminous  by  thefe  fifties  increafed  in  light  till 
the  heat  arrived  to  45°,  but  that  it  then  became  fud- 
denly  extinct,  and  could  not  be  revived  again. 

In  the  experiments  of  Bcccarius,  a folutioo  of  fea- 
fak  increafed  the  light  of  the  luminous  water  ; a folu- 
tion  of  nitre  did  not  increafe  it  quite  fo  much.  Sal 
ammoniac  diminiftied  it  a little,  oil  of  tartar  fitr  deH- 
quium  nearly  extinguifhed  it,  and  the  acids  entirely. 

This  water  poured  upon  frefh  calcined  gypfuro,  rock 
cryftal,  ccrufe,  or  fugar,  became  more  luminous.  He 
alfo  tried  the  effects  of  it  when  poured  upon  various 
other  fubftances,  but  there  was  nothing  very  remark- 
able in  them.  Afterwards,  ufing  luminous  milk,  he 
found  that  oil  of  vitriol  extinguiftted  the  light,  but  that 
of  tartar  increafed  it. 

This  gentleman  had  the  curiofity  to  try  bow  diffe- 
rently coloured  fubftances  were  afie&ed  by  this  kind 
of  light ; and  having,  for  this  purpofe,  dipped  t-ve- 
ral  ribbons  in  it,  the  white  came  out  the  brighteft, 
next  to  this  was  the  yellow,  and  then  the  green  i the 
other  colours  could  hardly  be  perceived.  It  was  not, 

however. 
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Ph'!**.  however,  any  particular  colour,  but  only  light,  that 
^r!t’  vni  perceived  in  this  cafe.  Ho  then  dipped  boards 
^ ’ pr.nte  1 with  the  different  colour*,  and  alfo  glaf*  tube* 
fiikd  with  fubftances  of  different  colours,  in  water  ren- 
dered luminous  t>y  the  filhci.  In  both  thefe  cafe*,  the 
red  was  hardly  vifible,  the  yellow  wa«  the  brightell, 
and  the  violet  the  dulled.  But  on  the  boa*da,  the 
blue  wa»  nearly  equal  to  the  yellow,  and  the  green  more 
languid  ; whereat  in  the  glatTea,  the  blue  was  inferior 
to  the  green. 

Of  all  the  liquor*  to  which  he  put  the  pholadet,  milk 
was  rendered  the  mod  luminous.  A (ingle  pholaa 
made  feveo  ounce*  of  milk  fo  luminous,  that  the  face* 
of  perfon*  might  be  diftinguifhed  by  it,  and  it  looked 
•*  if  it  wa*  tranfparent. 

Air  appeared  to  be  neceflary  to  thi*  light ; for  when 
Beccariu*  put  the  luminous  milk-  into  glaf*  tube*,  00 
agitation  would  make  it  fhinc  unlef*  bubble*  of  air 
were  mixed  with  it.  Alfo  Montiu*  and  Galeatiu* 
found,  that,  in  an  exhaufted  receiver,  the  pholaa  loft 
it*  light,  but  the  water  was  fometimci  made  more  lu- 
minous 4 which  they  aferibed  to  the  rifing  of  bubbles 
of  air  through  it. 

Becrarius,  as  well  a*  Reaumur,  had  many  fchemet 
to  render  the  light  of  thefe  phoiades  permanent.  For 
thi*  purpofe  he  kneaded  the  juice  into  a kind  of  paftc 
with  flour,  and  found  that  it  would  give  light  when  it 
wa*  immerfed  in  warm  water;  but  it  anfwered  beft  to 
preserve  the  filh  in  honey.  In  any  other  method  of 
preservation,  the  property  of  becoming  luminous  would 
not  continue  longer  than  fix  month*,  but  in  honey  it 
had  lifted  above  a year ; and  then  it  would,  when 


PHOLEYS,  or  Founts,  are  a people  of  Africa, 
of  very  peculiar  manners.  Some  author*  tell  u*, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Pholey,  from  whence  they  de- 
rive tbeir  name,  is  divided  from  that  of  JalofT  by  a 
lake  called  in  the  language  of  the  Mundingoc*  Ca- 
yu  ; and  that  it  ftretebe*  from  eaft  to  weft  about 
180  miles;  but  that,  though  it  extends  a great  way 
(both,  it*  limit*  in  that  dire&ien  are  not  cxa&ly  as- 
certained. 

f.'**'*'  Mr  Moore,  however,  give*  a very  different  account, 
vj"7’  tad  fay*,  that  the  Pholey*  live  in  clan*,  build  towns, 
p.f4»,  and  are  in  every  kingdom  and  country  on  each  fide 
the  river  ; yet  arc  not  fubje&  to  any  of  the  kings  of 
the  country,  though  they  live  io  their  territories  ; for 
if  they  are  ufed  ill  in  one  nation,  they  break  up  (heir 
town*,  and  remove  to  another.  They  have  chief*  of 
their  own,  who  rule  with  fuch  moderation,  that  every 
•ft  of  government  feem*  rather  an  atk  of  the  people 
than  of  one  man.  This  form  of  government  i*  eafily 
adminiftered,  becaufe  the  people  are  of  a good  and 
quiet  difpofition,  and  fo  well  inftruded  in  what  is  juft 
and  right,  that  a man  who  doc*  ill  expofe*  himfelt  to 
universal  contempt. 

The  native*  of  all  thefe  countries,  not  being  avari- 
cious of  land,  defire  no  moie  than  they  can  ufe  ; and 
as  they  do  not  plough  with  horfes  or  other  cattle,  they 
can  ufe  Hut  very  little  ; and  hence  the  king*  willingly 
allow  the  Pholeys  to  live  in  their  dominions,  and  cul- 
tivate the  earth. 

The  Pholey*  have  in  general  a tawney  complexion, 
though  many  of  them  arc  of  as  deep  a black  aa  the 


Mundingocs ; *nd  it  is  foppofed  that  their  alliance*  Pholey*. 
with  the  Moor*  have  given  them  the  mixed  colour  be.  - » -“*J 
tween  the  true  olive  and  the  black.  They  are  rather 
of  a low  ftature,  but  have  a genteel  and  eafy  fh.  pc, 
with  an  air  peculiarly  delicate  and  agreeable. 

Though  they  are  ft  rangers  in  the  country,  they  are 
the  greateft  planters  in  it.  They  are  extremely  indu- 
ftriuus  and  frugal,  and  raife  much  more  corn  and  cot- 
ton than  they  confume,  which  they  fell  at  reafonahle 
rate*  ; and  arc  fo  remarkable  for  their  hofpitality,  that 
the  natives  efteem  it  a blcffing  to  have  a Pholey  town 
in  thdr  neighbourhood  ; and  their  behaviour  hat  gain- 
ed them  fuch  reputation,  that  it  is  efteemed  infamous 
for  any  00c  to  treat  them  in  an  unhofpitable  manner. 

Their  huaaanity  extend*  to  all,  but  they  are  doubly 
kind  to  people  of  their  race  ; and  if  they  know  of  any 
one  of  theti  body  being  made  a Have,  they  will  rea- 
dily redeem  him.  As  they  have  plenty  of  food,  they 
never  fuftcr  any  of  their  own  people  to  wait ; but  fup- 
■ port  the  old,  the  blind,  and  the  lame,  equally  with  the 
other*. 

Thefe  people  are  fcldom  angry;  and  Mr  Moore  ob- 
fenres  that  he  never  heard  them  ahufe  each  other  ; yet 
this  mildnefs  is  far  from  proceeding  from  want  of  cou- 
rage, they  being  as  brave  as  any  people  of  Africa,  and 
very  expert  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  which  are  javelin*, 
cutlaffe*,  bows  and  arrows,  and  upon  occafion  gun*. 

They  ufually  fettle  near  fome  Mundingo  town,  there 
being  fcarce  any  of  note  up  the  river  that  has  not  a. 

Pholey  town  near  it.  Moft  of  them  fpeak  Arabic, 
which  U taught  in  their  fchool*  ; and  they  are  able  to 
read  the  Koran  in  that  language,  though  they  have  * 
vulgar  tongue  called  PMfy.  They  are  flriA  Maho- 
metans, and  fcarce  any  of  them  will  drink  brandy,  or 
anything  ftronger  than  fugar  and  water. 

They  are  fo  fkilful  in  the  management  cf  cattle, 
that  the  Mundisgoes  leave  their*  to  their  care.  The 
whole  herd  belonging  to  a town  feed  all  day  in  the 
favannahi,  and  after  the  crop  is  off,  in  the  rice- 
grounds.  They  have  a place  without  each  town  for 
their  cattle,  furrounded  by  a circular  hedge,  and  with- 
in this  endofure  they  raife  a fUge  about  eight  feet 
high,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  covered  with  a 
thatched  roof ; all  the  fides  are  open,  and  they  afernd 
to  it  by  a Udder.  Round  this  ftage  they  fix  x num- 
ber of  (lakes,  and  when  the  cattle  arc  brought  up  at 
night,  each  bead  is  tied  to  a Separate  flake  with  a ftrong 
rope  made  of  the  bark  of  tree*.  The  cows  are  then 
miJked,  and  four  or  five  men  flay  upon  the  ftage  all 
night  with  tbeir  arms  to  guard  them  from  the  lions,, 
tygera,  and  other  wild  txufts.  Their  houfes  are  buHt 
in  a very  regular  manner,  they  being  round  ftruflures, 
placed  in  row*  at  a difbnce  from  each  other  to  avoid 
fire,  and  ea«h  of  them  has  a thatched  roof  fomewbat 
refembling  a high-crowned  hat. 

They  arc  alfo  great  huntfmen,  and  not  only  kilt 
liooa,  tygers,  and  other  wild  beafts,  but  frequently  go 
20  or  30  in  a company  to  hunt  elephants;  whofe  teeth 
they  fell,  and  whofe  flefh  they  fmoke-dry  and  eat, 
her  ping  it  for  fevcral  months  together.  As  the  ele- 
phants here  generally  go  in  droves  of  100  or  200,  they 
do  great  mifehtef  by  pulling  up  the  trees  by  the  roots, 
and  trampling  down  the  corn  ; to  prevent  which,  when 
the  natives  have  any  fufpicion  of  their  coming,  they 
make  firea  round  their  corn  to  keep  them  out. 
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ftttf.Jut,  in  the  county  of  Marroarof.b,  during  the  me-  ft  ruck  with  any  hard  body  ; white  fug?r  la  laminin*  PW^hora* 

tour  j roatje  through  Hungary  by  command  when  grated  or  (crape-l  in  the  dark  ; and  the  foiurion  4 

'~~~i  of  government.  Though  this  powder  gives  absolutely  of  phcfphorus  in  fpirit  of  wine  is  lumfnoui  only  when 

the  fame  appearance  when  treated  on  the  cn;Js  aa  dropped  into  water;  and  even  then  the  light  is  only 

the  float  of  \imc  (/path floor),  yet  no  fluoric  acid  ia  perct ive \ where  the  drops  fall  into  the  i-quid.  One 

di  (engaged  from  it  when  heated  with  fulphuric  acid,  part  of  phofphorus  communicates  this  property  to 

It  diffolves  in  nitric  acid  (dephlogifticated  nitrous  600, coo  pat ts  ol  fpirit  of  wine.  4 

add)  t and  fulphuiic  (vitriolic)  acid  precipitates  fiom  There  is  a remark  ible  difference  between  the  light  Remark*, 
this  folulion  a confidtrable  quantity  of  fulfill  of  lime  of  retten  wood,  tithes,  end  th^t  of  phofphorus  of ,,{e  ^'^c‘ 
(gypfum)  : the  liquor  filtered,  and  concentrated  by  urine,  even  when  it  is  not  in  an  ignited  flue ; for 
evaporation,  gives  a new  precipitate  fimilar  to  the  tor*  lalt  doea  not  ceafc  to  he  luminous  cvca  when  included  of  va- 
iner. The  liquor  again  tillered,  and  evaporated  to  within  an  exhaufted  receiver;  the  contrary  of  which  rioa*  pbof- 

drynefa,  left  a flight  reftduum.  This  refi  luum,  after  happens  to  rotten  wood  anl  tifhes.  If  air  is  ttrongly  ^,r»c  bv- 


having  been  expofed  to  a fire  fufiicicutly  ftrong  to  blown  upon  this  phofphorus  from  a pair  of  bellows,  it Q 


make  the  veffel  containing  it  red  hot,  and  difengage 
the  nitric  nnd  fulphuric  aci.!§  which  might  have  re- 
mained united  with  it,  was  foluble  in  diflille  i water, 
which  it  acidified.  This  acid  did  not  precipitate  ba 
ry tic  muriat ; it  caufcd  a white  precipitate  from  the 
folutions  of  fulfil  of  iron  (green  vitriol),  and  nitrat  of 
mercury  (mercurial  nitre),  anJ  formed  g thick  and 
copious  one  in  lime  water  : hence  it  is  evident,  that 
thu  acid  was  the  phofpboric,  and  the  powder  was 
phofphat  of  lime.” 

The  phofphat  of  foda  is  obtained  by  combining  the 
pbofphoric  acid  with  the  mineral  alkali.  It  has,  we 
are  told,  been  given  with  fucccfs  as  a pur^c  ; and  M. 


rill  extinguifli  its  light  for  fome  time,  which  is  not 
the  cafe  with  the  other  kinds.  When  kept  in  water, 
and  placed  in  a warm  air,  the  phofphorus  of  urine  dif- 
charges  filch  large  and  bright  flaftie*  into  the  air  above 
it,  as  arc  apt  to  lurprifc  an  i even  frighten  thofe  who  are 
unacquainted  with  it.  Thefe  corufcations  are  contrac- 
ted in  their  pillage  through  the  water,  but  expand  as 
fooo  as  they  get  above  it;  however,  the  experiment  can 
only  be  tried  to  advantage  in  warm  wolher,  and  in  a 
cylindrical  glafs  not  above  three  quarters  filled  with 
water.  ^ 

The  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  earthy  phofphori  Phenomena 
p , arc  very  curious ; both  on  account  of  the  lingular  cir- «*f  «arth7. 

Pelletier  thinks  it  may  be  applied  to  the  foldering  of  cumltances  in  which  they  exhibit  their  light,  and  the I'hofphor* 
metals  inlleai  of  borax  : and  indeed  it  refem’dcs  this  varieties  obferved  in  the  light  itfelf.  All  thefe,  as  has 

fubfUnce  fo  much  in  many  of  its  properties,  that  it  been  already  mentioned,  emit  no  light  till  they  have 

has  been  fuppofed  that  phofpboric  acid  is  one  of  the  bceu  firft  expofed  to  the  light  of  the  fun,  or  fomc  other 

condiment  principles  of  borax.  See  Chemistry,  luminous  body.  After  that,  they  are  luminous  in  the 

, n°  QC4.  dark  for  a confi  lerable  time  ; but  by  degrees  their 

rWpha-  PHOSPHORUS,  a name  given  to  certain  fubftan-  light  dies  away,  nnd  they  emit  no  more  till  after  ano- 
n»drfoc.l  ces  which  Ihinc  in  the  dark  without  emitting  heat.  By  ther  expoftirc  to  the  fun.  But  if  this  happen*  to  be 
^ia  ctrcumftancc  they  arc  dillinguifhcd  from  the  pyro-  too  long  continued,  they  are  then  irrecoverably  fpoit- 

* pbori,  which  though  they  take  fire  on  being  expofed  ed.  The  fame  thing  will  happen  from  being  too  much 

to  the  air,  are  yet  entirely  dcdicutc  of  light  before  heated  without  any  expofure  to  light.  Ind-ed,  if  t 

s this  expofure.  phofphorus,  which  has  juft  ce  .fcd  to  be  luminous,  be 

rVtidedin*  Phofphori  are  divided  into  fever.il  kinds,  known  by  heated,  it  will  again  emit  light  without  any  expofure 
nrviua  |||C  names  of  flolognian  pfyofpkbrvt,  Mr  Canton' i pkof-  to  the  fun  ; but  by  this  it*  phofpboric  quality  is  wca- 

kindi  pkQrut  Baldwin  t fhofpborut , fbofpbonu  of  urine,  fee,  kened,  and  will  at  Is  ft  be  Jeilroyed.  Indeed  thefe 

of  which  the  laft  is  by  far  the  moll  remarkable  both  phofphori  are  fo  tender,  ’and  impatient  either  of  light 

with  refpeft  to  the  quantity  of  light  whi  :h  it  emits,  or  heat,  thit  the  hcfl  method  of  rendering  them  lumi- 

and  its  property  of  taking  fire  and  burning  very  nous  occafionally  is  by  difeharging  an  elc&ric  bottle 
fiercely  upon  being  fl<»*bt!y  heated  or  rubbed.  For  near  them.  The  light  of  the  flalh  immediately  kindles 
the  method  of  preparing  thefe,  fee  Cm itror- Index.  the  phofphorus,  and  it  continues  luminous  for  a conit- 

Befidrs  thefe,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  almoft  derablc  time,  after  which  it  may  again  be  revived  by- 
all  terreflrial  bodies,  upon  being  expofed  to  the  light,  another  flafi*,  and  fo  on.  However,  with  all  the  care 
th  La  ■ ^ appear  luminous  for  a little  time  in  the  dark,  me.  that  can  be  taken,  thefe  phofphori  are  very  far  from 
,0^  “"tals  only  excepted.  This  points  out  a general  divifioo  of  being  perpetual ; nor  has  any  method  been  yet  fallen 
the  phofphori  into  two  rlaffes;  namely,  fuch  as  require  upon  to  render  them  fo. 

to  Be  expofed  to  the  light  either  of  the  fun  or  of  lome  The  Angularities  in  the  light  of  the  phofphori  a- 
artificial  fire,  before  they  become  luminous;  and  fuch  bove-ment toned  arc,  that  they  emit  light  of  many  dif. 
as  do  not.  Of  the  former  kind  are  the  Bolognfan  phof-  fereut  and  roofl  beautiful  colours  'This  difference  of 
phorus,  Mr  Canton  s pholphorus,  the  phofphori  from  colours  fecmi  to  be  nnural  to  them  ; for  fome  will  at 
earths,  Arc.  Of  the  latter  kind,  are  rotten  wood,  the  firft  emit  a rreen,  others  a red.  others  a violet,  &c. 

(kins  of  fifties,  and  the  phofphorus  of  urine.  To  thefe  at  their  formation  However,  the  bett  kinds  agree 
we  may  add  fome  other  fuhftances  which  become  lumi-  in  this  ftrangc  property,  that  if  they  are  exoofed  to  a 
nous  in  another  way;  viz.  the  mafs  which  remains  af-  red  light,  they  emit  a red  light  in  the  dark  ; and  the 
teT  the  dillillstion  of  rolitik  fal  ammoniac  with  chalk,  fame  of  other  colours.  But  this  mud  not  be  under- 
loaf-fugar,  and  the  phofphorus  of  urine  diffolvcd  in  flood  without  limitation ; nor  is  the  phofphoreal  light 
fpirit  of  wine.  The  firft,  which  is  a cotnpofition  of  at  any  time  fo  brignt  as  the  luminous  body,  whatever 
the  marine  arid  of  the  fal  ammoniac  with  the  ckalk,  it  was,  by  which  it  was  kin  !lcd.  Neither  arc  we  to 
sifter  being  fufed  in  a crucible,  becomes  luminous  when  imagine,  that  any  particular  phofphorus  has  a particu* 
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Ph^phnrni  J^r  kin!  of  light  appropriated  to  it;  for  the  fame  phof- 
L phoru*  which  at  one  time  emits  a purple  lipht,  will  at 

another  perhaps  emit  a green,  or  a light  of  fomc  other 
6 colour. 

T lie  nature  »j  ),e  ^xplaontion  of  the  principal  phenomena  of  phof- 
* phoru*  is  deducibte  from  wh*t  has  h*en  (hown  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  lire,  compared  with  what  is  mentioned 
under  the  article  Quick umc  Under  this  hft  article  it 
is  fhown,  that,  when  calcareous  earths  are  deprived  of 
their  fixed  sir,  a proportionable  quantity  of  active  fire 
is  ahforbtd  by  them  ; that  is,  the  ciherial  fluid  which 
pervades  all  bodies  has  a violent  tendency  to  expand 
itfi  If,  or  to  r.&  all  around  every  particle  of  the  calci- 
ned earth,  as  from  a centre.  Of  confrquence,  if  this 
tro  !cncy  was  not  countern&cd  by  fome  other  power, 
ihefc  fubftances  would  emit  a perpetual  flame.  This 
power,  h1  w**ver,  is  found  in  our  atmofphcrc ; which 
has  already  been  fhown  either  to  he  the  pofitive  prin- 
ciple o‘  cold,  or  to  contain  it+.  Hence,  the  latent  fire 
in  tbefc  fubftanccs  is  checked,  and  cannot  »&,  except- 
ing within  the  very  fubftance  itfelf.  But  if  any  other 
body  come,,  in  contact  with  the  calcined  earth,  in  which 
the  principle  ot  cold  is  lefs  vigorous  than  in  the  atmo- 
fj  here,  the  active  fiie  in  the  quicklime  immediately 
(hows  itfelf,  and  the  body  cither  becomes  hot,  or  is 
confirmed  as  if  by  itre.  Hence  it  will  follow,  that  if 
a very  inflammable  body  is  touched  by  quicklime,  it 
ought  to  be  fet  on  fire.  But  of  this  we  have  no  in- 
flame, becaufe  it  is  impofiible  for  the  quicklime  to 
part  with  any  of  its  fire,  unlefs  it  receives  fomething 
in  exchange.  This  indeed  it  might  receive  from  the 
atmofphere;  which  coul  1 fupply  it  either  with  more 
fire,  if  it  was  in  a date  of  ignition  ; or  with  fixed  air, 
if  any  fubftance  was  at  hanJ  to  receive  the  fire.  But 
the  atmofphere  refufes  to  part  with  the  fire  which  it 
contains,  becaufe  the  effort  of  the  fire  in  the  quick- 
lime is  not  fufficiently  flrong  to  overcome  the  oppofition 
k meets  with  in  other  bodies;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  effort  of  the  fire  in- the  quicklime  is  fufficicnt  to 
keep  the  earth  from  attracting  fixed  air  out  of  the  at- 
mofphcrc. But  when  water,  for  inllance,  is  poured 
on  thc-quicklimc,  the  dry  earth  abforbs  it  very  gree- 
dily , an]  parts  with  a proportionable  quantity  of  its 
latent  fire,  which  the  water  alfo  abforlts  much  more 
readily  thin  the  atmofphere.  Hence  the  mixture  be- 
comes fo  exceedingly  hot  as  fometimea  to  fire  combu- 
ftiMe  bodies.  Now  if,  inflead  of  water,  we  fuppofe 
the  lime  to  he  mixed  with  oil,  this  alfo  will  ahforb  the 
fire,  but  not  with  fuch  force  as  the  water;  neither  is 
the  heat  by  any  means  fo  confiderable  ; becaufe  oil  is 
capable  of  detaining  a vail  quantity  of  heat  in  a latent 
Ante,  the  only  c onfcqucncc  of  which  is  an  incrcafc  of 
its  fluidity,  without  any  very  perceptible  change  of 
temperature.  At  the  fame  time,  however,  we  muft 
remember,  that  if  the  oil  is  in  very  fmall  quantity,  and 
intimately  combined  with  the  quicklime  in  that  peculiar 
Hate  which  was  formerly  called  pblogiJlon,\\.  iseafy  tocon- 
ceive,that  it  may  be  fo  much  faturated  with  fire,  as  to 
be  unable  to  contain  any  more  without  being  ignited. 
In  this  cafe,  if  more  fire  is  forced  into  the  compound, 
a quantity  of  the  phlogiftic  matter  which  it  contains  will 
be  decompounded  ; and  of  confcquence,  the  fire  which 
it  has  imbibed  will  be  thrown  out,  as  in  the  common 
ignition  of  vapour;  and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
heat  thus  communicated,  will  the  degree  of  ignition 
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and  the  continuance  of  it  be.  If  the  quantity  of  hent  Pbnfi  bom 
is  very  great,  the  phlegifion  will  be  diflipated  all  at  v— 
once  ; but  if  oiherwife,  the  ignition  will  continue  for 
a much  greater  length  of  time,  as  is  the  cafe  with  a 
common  fire. 

To  apply  this  to  the  ac*enfion  of  phofphori,  we  7pr% 
mufl  confider  that  thefe  fubftanccs  are  all  formed  by  J(.  0f 
calcining  calcareous  fubftanccs,  and  combining  them<bffercii» 
with  fomc  portion  of  phlogiftic  matter*  Baldwin's i-hofphuri. 
phofphorus  is  made  by  diffulving  chalk  in  the  nitrous 
acid,  afterwards  evaporating  the  folution,  and  driving 
off  moil  of  the  acid.  The  confcquence  of  this  is,  that 
the  eaith  is  left  in  sn  exceedingly  cauftic  (late,  as  the 
acid  expels  the  fixed  air  more  completely  than  could 
be  done  almoft  by  any  calcination  whatever  ; at  the 
fame  time  that  any  phlogiftic  matter  which  might  have 
been  contained  in  the  mixture  is  moft  accurately  diffu- 
fed  through  it,  and  combined  with  it.  The  Bolog- 
nian  phofphorus  is  compofed  of  a gypfeous  earth, 
which  contains  a quantity  of  vitriolic  acid  ; and  as  no 
m’neral  is  to  he  found  perfectly  free  from  phlogiftic 
matter,  the  vitriolic  acid  unites  with  it  during  the  cal- 
cinaton  into  an  exceedingly  inflammable  fulphur ; for 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  acid  there  is  in  proportion 
to  the  phlogifton,  the  more  inflammable  w the  com- 
pound •„  Thus  the  Bolognian,  as  well  as  Baldwin’s*  .Seethe 
phofphorus,  is  a compound  of  quicklime  and  inflam-ar-tfc  t,^«u 
nibble  matter ; and  the  cafe  is  ftdl  more  plain  with  re-p*,u,u 
gard  to  Mr  Canton’s,  where  the  quicklime  it  mixed 
with  fulphur,  and  both  calcined  together. — Neither 
are  the  phofphori  made  by  calcining  oyfter- shells  with- 
out addition  to  1 c accounted  any  way  different  from 
thofe  already  mentioned  ; finer  the  (hells  always  con- 
tain fomc  portion  of  inflammable  matter,  which,  being 
reduced  to  a coal  by  the  iftioa  of  the  fire,  furnifhes  a 
quantity  of  phlogifton,  and  imparts  it  to  the  whole  of 
the  calcareous  matter. 

Having  thus  feeo  that  the  phofphori  of  which  we  , 8 

now  fpeak  are  all  compofed  of  pure  calarcoui  earth 
ami  phlogifton,  wc  are  next  to  confider,  that  the  ph!o-r 
gift  on  muft  be  in  fuch  a itate  as  it  is  when  faturated 
with  fire  and  ready  to  iiiAamc.  It  is  not  indeed  in 
the  ftatc  of  vapour,  becaufe  this  would  n quire  a quan- 
tity of  fire  detached  from  any  other  fubllance,  and  in- 
lerpofed  between  the  particles  of  the  vapour,  in  order 
to  keep  them  at  a diftancc,  or  to  give  it  elail  icily.  But 
the  fire  which  ought  to  do  this  is  confined  by  the  cal- 
careous earth,  which  alfo  detains  the  phlogifton  itfelf. 

As  long  therefore  as  the  balance  is  thus  preferved,  the 
phofphorus  cannot  ihinc  ( but  as  foon  as  a frefti  quan- 
tity of  light  is  difeharged  upon  it,  then  more  light  or 
fire  (for  they  arc  the  very  fame  in  this  cafcj  enters  the 
quicklime  than  it  can  contain.  The  confcquence  of 
this  is,  that  the  quantity  which  cannot  be  retained  by 
the  earth,  exerts  its  force  upon  the  phlogifton  ; which 
having  already  as  much  as  it  can  hold,  not  only  the  fu- 
perfluous  quantity  is  difeharged,  but  alfo  part  of  that 
which  the  phlogifton  had  absorbed  before.  The  burn- 
ing indeed  is  very  flow  and  weak,  becaufe  the  phlagi- 
fton  is  obftinatcly  retained  by  the  earth,  which  both 
impedes  the  ignition,  and  prevents  the  difCpation  of 
the  phlogifton  in  vapour.  However,  as  foon  aa  the 
lime  has  by  its  a&ion  impeded  the  farther  extrication 
of  the  phlogifton,  the  balance  is  reftered,  the  fire  goes 
out,  and  the  phofphorus  ceafes  to  be  luminous.  Heat 
2 will 
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H»r;?ph  vrill  kindle  it  ijpin  j but  thus  a larger  quantity  of 
phlo'Wilir  matter  is  diftipated,  and  the  phofphorua  it 
foon  dcftroyed.  Light  does  the  fame,  but  in  a much 
more  moderate  degree  \ and  therefore  the  phofphorua 
may  be  frequently  rekindled  by  mean#  of  light,  and 
will  continue  its  fplendor  for  a long  time.  But  if  the 
light  is  too  long  continued,  or  too  violent,  it  will  pro- 
duce the  fame  confcquence  whether  it  is  attended  with 
9 perceptible  heat  or  net. 

ftrt  anrs  With  regard  to  the  phofphorua  of  urine,  the  cafe  is 
jh-fbhaeu*  fame;  only,  inilcad  of  the  caL-areous  earth,  we 
efunae.  h***  ^crc  nn  ncid  joined  with  phlogiflon.  The  latter 
ia  in  exceeding  fm-11  quantity*  and  of  confequencc  fo 
loaded  with  fire  that  the  lead  additional  heat,  rub- 
bing, or  alteration  in  the  weather,  forces  mure  fire 
upon  it  thaR  it  can  bear,  and  therefore  part  of  it  ia 
continually  flashing  n(T  in  thofe  corufcationt  formerly 
mentioned.  The  reafon  why  this  phofphorua  flafhea 
like  lightning,  and  the  oihera  give  only  a ftrady  light 
like  coats,  ia,  that  the  compound  ia  very  volatile.  It 
requires  indeed  a violent  fire  to  dillil  it  at  fir  ft  ; but 
in  the  diftillation  fo  much  fire  is  imbibed,  that  it  feems 
ever  afterwards  rea  !y  to  evaporate  fpomaneoufiy  ; and 
therefore  phofohorus,  when  once  made,  is  eafily  re- 
T0  di Hilled  in  clofe  velfels. 

Wkyit  It  now  remains  only  to  Ihow  the  reafon  why  the 
lKrie*u!-  phofphorus  of  urine  and  fome  others  will  (hint  under 
csrwirer.  watert  ot  jn  an  CJthsufted  receiver,  while  rotten  wood, 
See.  will  not.  This  ftema  to  arife  from  the  quantity 
of  fire  which  they  have  internal /y,  and  which  requires 
no  fupply  from  the  external  air,  as  in  the  cafe  of  com- 
mon fire : and  hence  the  phofphoru*  of  urine  (hints 
more  briflcly  in  vtiuuo  than  in  the  air;  becaufc  the 
preffure  of  the  atmofphere  is  then  taken  off,  and  the 
evaporation  of  the  phlogiftic  matter  promoted.  The 
light  of  fifhei  and  rotten  wood  feema  to  be  of  an 
eleftric  nature;  and  therefore  ceafes  when  the  air  is  ex- 
haufted,  as  on  thrs  fluid  all  the  phenomena  of  clec- 
ix  tricity  are  found  to  depend. 

Cwfe  ef  With  regard  to  the  variotts  colours  of  phofphoric 
cvLT^trf*  ^'S^t,  ^oinc  have  ,m:1g'n«d  that  the  earthy  fuhftince 
ffi^Vhoric  Wi,#  C?P  ’bl<  of  imbibing  a certain  quantity  of  light, 
find  emitting  it  afterwards  in  the  very  fame  Hate, 
and  having  the  fame  colour  which  it  had  before.  But 
this  is  now  known  to  "be  a mtllake,  and  the  light 
of  the  phofphori  is  found  to  be  owing  to  a true  ac- 
ctoficn,  though  weak,  as  in  other  burning  bodies. 
Hence  it  is  very  probable  that  the  colour  of  the  light 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  accenfion  ; for  we  fee  that 
even  in  common  fires  the  colour  depends  in  a great 
meafurc  on  the  ftrtngth  of  the  flame.  Thus  the  fl  tmc 
of  a candle,  where  it  is  not  well  kindled  at  bottom, 
always  appears  blue.  The  flame  of  a fmall  quantity 
of  fulpSur,  or  of  fpilit  of  wine,  is  blue  ; hut  if  a large 
quantity  of  either  of  thefe  fuhffances  be  fet  on  fire, 
the  flame  will  in  many  places  appear  white.  A itrong 
flame  mixed  with  much  fnroke  appears  red  ; a weak 
one  in  fimilar  circumftances  appears  brown,  &c.— 
Hence  if  the  phofphoric  is  weakiy  kindled  it  will  emit 
a brown,  violet,  blue,  or  green  flame ; if  Wrongly,  a 
red  or  white  one. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  almoft  all  ter- 
reft  rill  bodies  have  a phcfphcric  quality ; however 
this,  in  moll  of  them,  is  extremely  weak,  and  continues 


only  for  i very  ftiort  time.  Signor  Hcecam,  whoP-’fh  ,Q» 
difeovtred  this  property,  in  order  to  fin]  out  what 
fubilances  were  phofphoric  and  what  were  not,  ba<i  Bee. 
a machine  contrived  like  a dark  lanthorn,  in  which  hecaria*.  e*- 
ir  eluded  him  fell',  in  order  to  perceive  with  the  greater  pwimcnc. 
facility  any  fmall  quantity  of  light  which  might  be 
emitted  by  the  fuhtlances  which  he  drfigned  to  exa- 
mine. In  the  fide  of  the  machine  was  a cylinder  ca- 
pable of  being  turned  about  without  admitting  any 
light.  Upon  this  were  palled  the  fublUnces  he  de- 
ligucJ  to  examine,  and  by  turning  the  cylinder  he 
immediately  brought  them  from  the  light  of  the  fun 
into  inteofc  ditknefi  j in  which  fituation  there  were 
bat  few  fubftanccB  which  did  not  afford  a fufli  dent 
quantity  of  light  to  render  rhcmfclves  vifihle.  This 
phenomenon,  however,  is  evidently  fimilrr  to  an  op- 
tical iilufion  by  which  we  are  made  to  fee  what  is  not 
prefent  before  us ; for  if  we  look  very  intenfdy  upon 
any  thing  for  fome  time,  (offering  no  more  light  to 
enter  our  eyes  than  what  is  rtfle&ed  from  that  object, 
we  will  imagine  that  we  ftill  fee  it,  though  we  remove 
into  the  dark  or  fhut  our  eyes.  The  reafon  of  this 
is,  that  the  nervous  fluid  being  on:e  put  in  motion 
after  a certain  manner,  continues  thnt  motion  for  a 
fhort  (pace  of  time  artcr  the  moving  eaufe  is  removed. 

In  like  manner,  as  the  light  is  partly  rcflc&cd  from 
bodies,  and  partly  penetrates  them,  when  any  body 
is  expofed  to  the  light,  and  then  is  fuddetily  brought 
into  a dark  place,  the  etherial  fluid  within  its  fuh- 
ft  snee  being  once  put  into  motion  docs  not  cenfe  to 
move  immediately,  but  for  a time  produces  that  vi-  . 
brction  which  we  call  light ; for  the  fuMlance  of  light 
is  prefent  in  the'moft  intenfe  darknefs  as  well  as  m fun- 
fhme.  Hence  almoft  all  fuhftances  are  capable  of 
emitting  light  in  the  dark,  after  being  expofed  to  a 
vigorous  funfhine ; though  the  reafon  of  their  doing 
fo  may  be  very  different  from  that  by  which  the  pho- 
fphori become  luminous.  - 

Many  entertaining  experiments  may  be  made  with Otfarrex- 
the  various  kinds  of  phofphori,  efpccully  with  that  ofp«-“*Knt* 
urine.  This  laft,  howevci,  is  fometimes  dangerous  on 
account  of  the  violence  with  which  it  burns.  If  dif- 
folved  in  oil  of  cloves,  it  lofes  this  property,  but  con- 
tinues to  be  as  luminous  as  before  ; fo  that  this  mix 
ttirc,  catlcd  liquid  t>bo/f>b>nuy  may  be  ufed  with  fafety. 

As  on  fome  occafioos  it  may  be  wilhed  to  have  it  in 
powder,  it  is  proper  to  obferve  that  this  may  be  done 
with  fafety  by  pouring  fome  hot  water  upon  the  phof- 
phorus  in  a glafs  mortar.  The  compound  melts,  and 
while  in  a foil  (late  is  eatily  reducible  to  powder  of  any 
degice  of  finenefs. 

Mr  Margraff  endeavoured  to  combine  phofphorua  On  rhe 
with  metals  by  dtft illation  ; but  tine  and  copper  were  combim- 
the  only  two  metals  that  Ihowed  any  figns  of  comSina-  **on  "^ph*« 
tion  (See  Chemistry,  n°  1413.)  The  gTeat  •nalo^y,^,’^. 
however,  that  has  been  obferve  i between  the  propert  efiub.' 
of  phofphorus  and  thofe  of  fulphur  and  arfenic.  indu- 
ced M.  Pelletier  long  ago  to  fufpeft,  that  phofphorus 
would  really  c jmbine  with  metals,  and  that  the  cffential 
point  was  to  retain  the  phofporus  in  contaft  with  the 
metal  in  a ftatc  of  tufion.  This  happy  idea  led  h:m 
to  a method  from  which  he  has  obtained  all  the  fuc- 
cef#  that  could  be  defired.  Of  this  we  have  already 
given  a very  contrived  account  after  the  word  Pbif. 
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tu -pL-tru!  la  the  fnrltx  to  oar  article  Chlmistry;  we 
(hall  dow  extend  that  account,  by  giving  tlut  in  the 
firft  volt) roc  of  Annah  of  Clrmijlry. 

u Each  of  the  combinations  which  are  now  to  be 
,$  dcfcribcl,  M.  Pelletier  has  termed  phofphoratrd  metal. 
PWofiorct  44  M.  Pelletier  mixed  half  an  ounce  of  gold  of  part- 
e/gold.  jng,  in  powder,  with  an  ounce  of  phofphoric  glsfs  and 
about  a dram  of  poadcred  charcoal ; he  put  this  mix* 
ture  into  a crucible,  covering  it  with  a finall  quantity 
of  charcod  powder;  and  then  applied  a degree  of  heat 
fufficimt  to  melt  the  gold.  During  the  operation,  a 
confilerable-  quantity  of  v4pours  of  phofphorus  wns 
tlifengaged,  but  all  the  phofphorus  which  was  produ- 
ced w a not  difEpated  ; a frnall  quantity  united  with 
the  gold,  which  wis  whiter  than  in  its  natural  ftate, 
broke  under  the  hammer,  and  had  xli'o  a cryftallizcd 
appc^rcncc. 

‘‘Twenty  four  grains  of  this  phofphoret  of  gold,  pla- 
ced on  a cupel  in  a heated  muffle,  loft  only  one  grain, 
and  the  button  of  gold  that  remained  had  the  peculiar 
xft  colour  of  that  metal. 

Of  Putina.  “ A mxture,  confilling  of  an  ounce  of  platina,  an 
ounce  o!  phofphoric  glaf-,  and  a dram  of  powdered 
charcod,  being  put  into  a crucible,  andvovrred  with  a 
little  charcoal  powder,  M.  Pelletier  gave  it  a degree  of 
heat  nearly  equal  to  what  would  have  fufed  gold:  this 
he  continue  for  an  hour.  Having  broken  the  cru- 
. ciblc,  hr  found  underneath  a Ularkifli  glafs  a fmall 
button  of  a fi.vcr  white,  weighing  mure  than  an  ounce. 
On  the  inferior  part  of  the  button  weie  well  defined 
eiyftah  of  the  fame  fuhtiance,  the  figuic  of  which  was 
a perfeft  cube.  The  fame  experiment,  frequently  re- 
peated, constantly  afforded  the  lame  refuh. 

“ The  phofphoret  of  platina  1m  very  brittle,  pretty 
hard,  and  ftrikes  lire  with  Heel : it  is  not  afted  upon  by 
the  magnet,  and  when  it  is  expofed  naked  to  a ore  ca- 
pable of  fufing  it,  the  phofphotua  is  di  [engaged,  and 
hums  on  its  furface.  Expofed  to  the  fire  iu  a cupel- 
ling furnace  cn  porcelain  tefls,  the  phofphoret  of, pla- 
tina  leaves  a black  glafs,  which  furrounds  the  metallic 
fubftance.  The  colour  of  the  glafs  is  owing  to  iron 
contained  in  the  platina ; and  if  it  continue  expofed  to 
the  fame  heat  in  frefh  teds,  the  portions  of  glafs  that 
form  latterly  have  ne  t fo  deep  a colour,  are  more  or 
lefa  greenifb,  have  fnnvetimct  a blulfh  tinge,  and  be- 
come at  laft  of  a tranfparcnt  w hite.  This  ubfcnrat:on 
led  M.  Peltcticr  to  imagine,  that  ph'jfphoru>  was  well 
adapted  for  fepaming  iron  from  platina,  and  that  it 
was  one  of  the  be fi  means  of  h p-irating  it  entirely  from 
that  metal-  But  the  glafs  which  refulu  from  the  corn- 
bullion  of  the  phofphorus  and  its  combination  with  the 
oxyd  (calx)  of  iron*  forms  a cruft  wbuh  obftru&s  the 
combuftion  of  the  phofphoTHS  that  ft  ill  remains  com- 
bined with  the  platina.  To  overcome  this  obftacic, 
M.  Pelletier  thought  of  expofing  the  phofphoret  of 
platina  to  the  fire,  in  cupels  made  of  calcined  bones, 
which,  as  they  eafily  xbforb  the  glafs  of  lead,  ought 
alfo  to  have  the  property  of  abforbir.g  the  phofphoric 
glafs.  He  repeated  the  operation,  therefore,  fcver.il 
times  fucccfljveiy,  changing  the  cupel-  A button  of 
platina,  which  had  been  thus  operated  on  four  times, 
he  prefen  ted  to  the  academy  : in  this  ftate  it  was  ca- 
pable of  being  seduced  into  plates*  but  was  brittle 
when  heated. 


" Since  the  reading  of  his  memoir,  M.  Pettier  hat  P! 
purfuc.l  his  procefs,  and  has  advanced  fo  far  as  to  be  — v— ■* 
able  totally  to  free  the  platina  from  the  phofphorus, 
fo  that  it  may  be  worked  when  heated  : thus  he  has 
procured  us  a method  of  puriiying  this  metal  more  ad- 
vantageous probably  than  any  hitherto  attempted. 

The  phofphoret  of  platina  detonates  ilrongly  when  it 
is  thrown  on  nitre  in  fufion.  A m xture  of  phofpho- 
ret  of  platina,  and  oxygenated  muri&t of  potafh  (depblo* 
gijlicatrd  Jigrjhre  fail )t  thrown  into  a red  hot  crucible, 
produces  a briik  detonation,  and  the  platina  remains 
pure  in  the  crucible. 

“ Half  an  ounce  of  filter,  treated  with  an  ounce  Afoffilw 
phofphoric  glafs  and  two  drams  of  charco.il,  acquit ed 
sn  ircrcafc  of  weight  of  one  dnrc.  The  phofphoret 
formed  was  white:  it  appeared  granulated,  and  as  it 
were  cryllallized : it  broke  under  the  hammer,  but 
was  capable  of  luring  rut  with  a knife.  Placed  in  a 
cupel  in  a heated  rouiBe,  the  phofphorus  was  difenga- 
ged,  and  the  filver  remained  quite  pure.  ,g 

“ In  preparing  phofphorus  in  the  large  way,  M.  Pel-  Of  upper, 
letter  ohferved,  that  the  phofphoric  acid  attacked  in 
fomc  drgree  the  copper  bifons,  which  arc  in  other  re- 
fpetfs  very  convenient  for  this  operation  ; and  in  the 
retorts  which  he  made  ufe  of  for  the  dillillation,  he 
found  phofphoret  of  copper,  fotnetimes  in  fmall  di* 
ft  in  cl  grains,  at  others  in  Luge  raafles,  according  as 
the  degree  of  heat  which  fmifhed  the  operation  was 
more  or  lefs  intenfe.  This  phofphoret  he  exhibited  to 
the  academy,  and  thence  it  was  mentioned  in  the  che- 
mical nomenclature.  The  phofphoret  of  copper  is  al- 
fo obtainable  by  a procefs  fimilar  to  that  which  we 
have  deferred  for  obtaining  that  of  gold,  filver,  and 
platina.  The  proportions  which  M.  Pelletier  employ- 
ed were  an  ounce  of  ftireds  of  copper,  an  ounce  of 
phofphoric  gl:ff,  and  a dram  of  powdered  charcoal. 

This  phofphoret  appears  whitith,  is  fometimet  varie- 
gated with  the  different  colours  of  the  rainbow  j 
changes  on  expofure  to  the  air  like  pyrites,  lofes  its 
luftre,  and  alfumcs  a blackifh  hue. 

14  Margraff  had  formed  phofphoret  of  copper  by  di- 
Billing  the  oxyd  of  copper,  called  eroau  tin vrii,  with 
phofphorus ; and  M.  Pelletier  alfo  obtained  it  by  the* 
fame  proctfs  : bnt  he  did  not  obferve  the  property  at- 
tributed to  it  by  MargrafT,  of  funning  when  applied  to 
a candle.  Having  placed  the  phofphoret  in  a cupel 
in  a heated  muffle,  it  was  fufed,  the  phofphorus  in- 
flamed on  its  furface  ; a blackifh  fubflaocc  refembling 
fcorite  remained  in  the  cupel,  which  was  penetrated 
with  a glafs  that  gave  it  a blue  colour. 

“ The  phofphoret  of  iron  produced  by  the  fufion  of 
an  ounce  of  phofphoric  glafs,  and  an  ounce  of  ftireds  of 
iron,  mixed  with  halt  a dram  of  powdered  charcoal, 
was  very  brittle,  and  broke  white,  with  a ftriated  and 
granulated  appearance  : in  one  cavity  it  was  cryftalH- 
zed  in  rhomboidal  piifms.  It  is  the  fame  fubftance 
which  Bergman  conceived  to  be  a peculiar  metal. 

“ This  phofpbortt,  placed  in  a cupel  in  a heated 
muffle,  fooo  entered  into  a ftate  of  fufion  ; in  the  cu- 
pel remained  a brittle  lubftance,  which  is  an  oxyd  of 
iron,  and  the  cupel  was  penetrated  with  a matter  fi- 
milai  to  that  which  M.  Pelletier  had  obferved  on  treat- 
ing in  the  fame  manner  phofphoret  of  platina,  obtain- 
ed from  platina  not  purified. 
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FW,  bfl'M  «•  *ftie  phofphoret  of  lead,  obtained  by  the  procefs 
- already  defiribed,  appears  little  different  trom  com- 
mon lead.  It  is  nailable,  and  eafily  cut  with  a knife, 
but  it  lofci  iti  luftre  {boner  than  leaJ,  and  when  melt 
eJ  on  charcoal  by  the  blow  pipe,  the  phofphorus  bnnu, 
leaving  the  lead  behind. 

11  'I*he  phofphorct  of  tin,  which  M-  Pelletier  ob- 
tuoed  by  hispro-cf»,  was  divided  into  fevers!  g raise, 
becutfe  he  had  not  given  a fufticicnt  degree  of  lire  to 
unite  them.  Tbefc  grains  did  not  apjcnr  different 
from  the  reeixl  itfelf;  but  being  melted  with  the  blow- 
pipe, the  phofphorus  burnt  on  the  furiacc  of  the  met  I, 
win  the  Gra-lar  experiment  with  lead. 

“ In  fofmg  tin  or  lead  with  the  chnrcoal  powder 
and  phofphori:  glafa,  care  muft  he  taken  not  to  urge 
the  fire,  as  the  phofphorus  ealily  flics  oil  from  either 
of  thofe  metal*. 

••  From  the  experiments  of  M.  Pelletier,  it  appears 
that  phofphorus  may  be  combined  with  gold,  platim, 
filver,  copper,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  ; and  th^t  it  deprives 
the  five  former  metals  of  their  dutfility.  M.  Pelletier 
piopcfes  to  make  further  experiments,  to  afeertain 
whether  it  be  pofGh  le  or  net  to  combine  a greater 
quantity  of  pholphorua  with  the  two  latter,  and  whe- 
ther they  will  retain  their  malleability  in  that  c*fe.  In 
another  memoir  he  will  examine  the  afdion  of  phof- 
phoros  on  femimet  <Ls : he  propofe*  alfo  to  afccrtaln 
the  oidcr  of  its  affinity  with  the  nnuU  and  fcmi- 
metal  j. 

“ It  is  much  to  be  wifhed  that  M.  Pelletier  may 
carry  to  perfection  a work  which  will  enrich  chcmiltiy 
with  a fpeeies  of  combination  hitherto  almult  entirely 
unknown,  and  which  he  haa  difeovered  me  >nt  of  ef* 
feeding  by  a procefs  equally  Ample  and  ingenious.*’ 

In  the  icth  volume  of  the  fame  Annals  wc  find  an 
account  of  the'a&'on  of  lime,  and  of  lome  metallic 
exydsen  phofphorus  by  Dr  Raymond. 

**  M.  Gcngembrc  difeovered,  that  by  boiling  phof- 
rtnibrt's  P^°I  U*  ‘n  a f^“l«aD  of  p>talh,  a peculiar  kind  of  gas 
c -xvrry  was  produced,  which  had  the  Angular  property  c-f  ta- 
king  fire  on  coming  into  contact  with  the  ntmofphcrc, 
kind  anj  |0  which  the  French  chemifts  have  given  the  ap- 
^ pellntion  of  pbtfpJjorttxd  hy  irogen  gat,  Dr  Raymond 
1><prn-  thought  of  varying  the  procefs,  in  order  to  difeover 
Unties!,  whether  this  gas  might  not  be  produced  in  fomc  other 
way.  He  took  two  ounces  of  lin  e flaked  iu  the  air, 
a drain  of  phofphorus  cut  fmaU,  with  half  un  ounce  of 
water,  which  he  mixed  up  into  a felt  paftc,  and  put 
into  a Hone  retort ; to  this  retort  a tube  was  fitted, 
the  internal  diameter  of  which,  he  fays,  ought  not  to 
exceed  a line  and  a half,  communicating  with  a re- 
ceiver full  of  water*  As  fooa  as  the  retort  was  well 
heated,  the  phofphurl/ed  hydrogen  gss  was  generated 
fo  abundantly,  that,  from  the  quantity  of  ingredients 
here  mentioned,  no  lefs  than  tluee  quarts  of  it  were 
obtained.  The  refidoum  was  found  to  have  r.Il  the 
characters  of  the  native  phofphat  of  lime.  Hence  the 
Doctor  fuppofes,  that  the  water  was  decompofcd  du- 
ring the  procefs,  and  that  iu  oxygen  ferved  to  acidify 
the  phofphorus ; which,  in  this  Hate,  was  combined 
with  the  lime,  and  formed  the  phofphat;  while  iu  hy- 
drogen, affuming  a gafous  Hate,  carried  with  it  a part 
of  the  phofphorus  to  which  the  property  of  taking 
fire  by  contifi  with  the  air  mu  ft  be  aferibed.  The 
gas  foon  Icfei  this  property,  and  the  phofphorus  is 
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con -’en  fed  on  the  files  of  the  receiver:  great  c3utfon,PH  f’Wui 
however,  is  necefifcry  ; for  though  a pm  of  tlw  gas  — 
may  teem  to  have  depofitel  its  phofphorus,  and  to  he 
1 educed  lo  pure  hydrogen,  yet  another  part,  in  the 
fame  leceivcr,  miy  ictain  enough  to  caufc  a formidable 
exploit. in,  when  in  tontaft  with  air. 

The  facility  with  which  w.tcr  was  thus  decompo- 
fed  led  the  author  to  fufpedt  that  a fin*. I »r  effect  might 
he  produced  by  the  fame  mixture  in  the  mean  tempe- 
rature of  the  r.tmofpSere.  Accordingly  he  found  that 
in  ten  days  time  a fmaU  quarrily  of  hydio^en  gas  was 

Derated  in  the  vials,  in  which  the  m^redi*nts  were 
placed  : this,  however,  wat  r ot  pbof,  horixed,  the  .heat 
not  being  fufii.ient  to  volatilize  the  phof  »hoius. 

Animated  by  this  fuc  ef»,  Dr  Raymond  rcfolved  to  Arorher 
try  what  could  be  elicited  by  metallic  oxyds.  He  variation, 
made  two  mixtures  like  the  former:  but  inftcaJ  of 
lime,  he  fuhllituted  in  the  one  the  white  ox  yd  of  zinc, 
and  in  the  other  the  black  oxy  i of  iron.  After  long 
(’iftiliation  with  great  heat,  he  obtained  from  both 
phofphnrifed  hydrogen  gas:  hut  it  was  produced  ia 
much  lets  lime,  anJ  in  greater  quantity,  from  the 
oxyd  of  zinc  than  from  that  of  iron  ; which  he 
af.rihcd  to  the  clofe  alibi. ty  of  the  former  to  the  plmf- 
phoric  acid. 

In  the  1 2th  volume  of  the  fime  valtiaSle  work,  we  pr,v*£  fer 
have  an  account  of  a procefs  for  making  Kunkel’t  rraking 
phofph»rus  from  uriue,  which  is  (horter  auJ  more  eco-  Kimkel’a 
mimical  than  th  it  by  which  Meflra  Sclicelc  and  Gh*a  phofph-ms 
extract  it  from  the  bones  of  atiiauU,  by  M.  Giobert.  ,CIU  urjne* 
This  method  is  founded  on  the  property  of  the  metal- 
lic falls  to  fepatate  the  phofplioric  acid  from  urine, 
which  Mirgnff,  we  believe,  firft  difeovered  : but  M. 

Gtolert  has  greatly  improved  on  the  procefs  directed 
by  the  German  chemift,  as  he  avoids  the  tedious  and 
difgufling  operations  of  evaporating  the  urine,  and 
expofing  it  to  putrefaction.  He  tells  us,  tliat  it  is  in- 
different whether  the  urine  be  that  of  healthy  or  dif- 
eafed  ptifojit;  and  that  of  horfei  is  nearly  as  good  for 
this  purpofc  as  that  which  is  human.  He  gradually 
pours  into  it  a fo'iutioa  01  lead  in  the  nitric  acid,  till 
the  precipitation  ceafes  which  this  had  occafioned; 
the  whole  is  then  diluted  with  a confiderable  quantity 
of  water,  atd  aftctw.ird  filtrated  through  a linen  cloth. 

The  precipitate,  which  is  phofphat  of  lead,  muft  be 
made  up  into  a patte  with  powder  of  charcoal,  and 
well  dried  in  an  non  or  copper  pan:  it  muft  afterward 
Le  dfftdled  ; when  it  will  yield,  firft,  an  ammoniac*!, 
and  then  an  cmpyrcumatic,  oil  ; thele  oils  proceed 
from  the  urine,  bum  which  it  i=>  difficult  to  purify  the 
phofphat  As  foon  us  the  oil  ceafes  to  come  over,  m 
clean  receiver  muft  he  applied,  and  the  fire  te  gre  atly- 
meteafed.  1 he  phofphorus  generally  appears  m about 
half  rn  hour  ; and,  witbm  eight  hours,  twelve  or  four- 
teen ounces  of  it  may  thus  he  obtained.  If  the  pro- 
cefs \<  conducted  with  care,  M.  Giobert  thinks  that  a 
hundred  parts  of  phofphat  of  lead  will  yield  between 
fourteen  and  eighteen  of  phofphorus. 

If  on  the  phofphat  of  lead  thus  precipitated  from 
urine,  a folutmn  of  fulphat  of  ammoniac  be  poured, 
and  this,  after  digeHmg  during  twelve  hu'irt,  be  filtra- 
ted and  evaporated,  phofphat  of  ammoniac  will  lw  ob- 
tained ; and  if  fulphat  of  foda  be  ufed,  the  rtfuit  will, 
be  phofphat  of  foda. 

If  rid  of  PuosmoAit.  This  acid,  called  alfo  the  «w- 
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»«M,  has  already  been  defended.  See  Che- 
mistry -Index  at  Plwfpbork  yield  (a).  It  has  been  dif- 
covered  by  Mr  Schctle,  that  an  acid  capable  of  ma- 
k r>j g phofphorits  is  producible  from  calcined  bones  nr 
hart  thorn  and  the  vitriolic  acid  The  procefi  for  pro- 
curing this  acid  recommended  by  that  gentleman  was 
to diffolve  the  bones  in  nitrous  acid;  afterward  to  pre- 
c pitate  the  earth  by  means  of  the  vitriolic  acid;  to  fil- 
ter an  \ evaporate  the  liquor  to  dry  Of  fa;  and,  after  dri- 
ving off  the  nitrous  acid,  the  phofphoric  acid  remains. 
This  proctft,  however,  is  expenfive  on  account  of  the 
walle  of  n trous  acid  ; and  is  likewife  very  inconveni- 
ent. Secaufc  a great  deal  of  the  earthy  matter  continues 
diffolved  even  after  the  vitriolic  acid  is  poured  in  ; 
and  therefore  the  phofphoric  acid  is  never  to  be  ob- 
tained pure  ; for  which  reafon  the  following  procefi  it 
preferable. 

Take  of  calcined  bone*  or  hartOiorn,  one  pound;  oil 
of  vitriol,  14  ounces.  Let  the  bones  be  reduced  to 
fine  powder  ; then  pour  on  the  acid  undiluted,  and 
ruh  both  together  till  they  are  as  accurately  mixed  as 
poffible.  Having  let  them  remain  for  feme  hours  in 
this  fitust’on,  pour  on  as  much  water,  ftirrng  and  dif- 
fering the  lumps,  into  which  the  mats  will  now  be 
concreted,  till  it  is  all  equally  difiributed  through  the 
liquid,  and  haa  the  confidence  of  thick  gruel.  Let 
it  remain  24  hours,  and  then  your  it  into  a canvas 
noth  in  order  to  let  the  liquid  drain  from  it.  This  is 
a very  tedious  operation,  as  frefh  water  rnufi  conti- 
nually be  pouring  on  till  all  the  faline  matter  is  wafhed 
off.  When  this  is  done,  pour  into  the  liquid  a quan- 
tity ofcuiftic  volatile  alkali,  which  will  occafion  a cu- 
pioas  precipitation  ; for  the  earth  of  bones  is  much 
lefs  ftrongiy  attracted  by  acids  than  even  the  can  die 
volatile  alkali.  The  liquid  being  now  filtered  a fecond 
time,  which  will  be  done  with  fufficicnt  cafe,  and  af- 
terwards evaporated,  there  remains  a mafs  compofed  of 
phofphoric  acid  and  vitriolic  fal  ammoniac.  By  in- 
creasing the  fire,  the  latter  is  diffipalcd  in  vapour;  and 
if  the  procefs  has  been  fuccefsful,  four  ounces  or  more 
of  pure  phofphoric-  acid  whll  remain. 

With  regard  to  the  properties  of  this  acid,  it  is  not 
yet  afeertained  whether  they  are  cxaftly  the  fame  with 
the  microcofmic  acid  or  not.  Indeed,  as  far  as  yet  ap- 
pears, they  feem  to  be  different  1 and  there  are  very 
llrong  reafona  for  fuppofing  that  the  phofphoric  acid 
thus  produced  is  no  other  than  the  vitriolic  altered  by 
its  combination  with  the  earth  of  bones.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Bome*. 

I.'vjuor  of  Pho*pho*us.  See  Chemistry,  n°  2d  957. 
1521. 
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FHOTIVIANS,  in  ecclefi*tlieal  hiflory,  were 
fed  of  heretics  in  the  fourth  century  who  denied  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord.  They  derive  their  name  from 
Photmut  their  founder,  who  was  biftiop  of  Sirmium, 
and  a difciple  of  Marcellus.  Photinus  published  in  the 
year  343  his  notions  refpc&rng  the  Deity,  which  were 
repugnant  both  to  the  orthodox  and  Arian  fytlcma. 
H;  afferted,  that  Jefus  Chrifi  was  born  of  the  Holy 
Ghofl  and  the  Virgin  Mary  ; that  a certain  divine 
emanition,  which  he  called  the  Word , defer nded  upon 
Him;  and  that  becaufe  of  the  union  of  the  divine  word 
with  his  human  nature.  He  was  called  the  fon  of  GoJ, 
and  even  God  himfclf ; and  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  was 
not  a ; erfon,  but  merely  a ccleftial  virtue  proceeding 
from  the  Deity.  Both  parties  condemned  the  biihop 
in  the  councils  of  Antioch  and  Milan,  held  in  the  years 
345  and  347.  He  was  condemned  alfo  fy  the  council 
at  Sirmium  in  351,  and  was  afterwards  degradeJ  from 
the  epifeopal  dignity,  and  at  lull  died  in  exile  in  the 
year  372  or  375.  His  opinions  were  afterwards  re- 
vived by  Socinus. 

PHOTIUS,  patriarch  of  Conftnntmople,  was  one 
of  the  finett  geniufts  of  his  time,  and  his  merit  raffed 
him  to  the  patriarchate;  for  Birdas  luring  driven  Ig- 
natius from  the  fee,  Photius  was  conformed  by  Afbef- 
tus  in  859.  lie  condemned  Ignatius  in  a fynod,  where- 
upon the  pope  excommunicated  him,  and  he,  to  balance 
the  account,  anathematized  the  pope.  Batiliusof  Ma- 
cedon,  the  emperor  whom  Photius  had  reproved  for 
the  murder  of  Michael  the  late  emperor,  expelled 
him,  and  retlored  Ignatius;  but  afterwards  re-eltablifh- 
ed  Photius,  upon  Ignatius’s  death,  in  878.  At  lift, 
being  wrongfully  accufiil  of  a confpiracy  again  ft  the 
perfon  of  Leo  the  philofophcr,  fon  and  fucceffor  to 
Bffilius,  he  was  expelled  by  him  in  886,  an  3 is  fup. 
pofed  to  have  died  loon  after.  He  wrote  a Bibiiathcut, 
which  contains  an  examen  of  280  authors  : we  b&ve 
alfo  253  epiftles  ofhis;  the  Nomacanon  under  1 4.  t i c le c ; 
au  abridgment  of  the  ads  of  fevcral  councils,  &c.  This 
great  man  was  born  in  Conftantinoplc,  and  wasdcfcen  l- 
cd  from  a very  illoftrtous  and  noble  family.  His  na- 
tural abilities  were  very  great,  and  be  cultivated  them 
with  the  grcatcit  afiiduity.  There  was  no  branch  of 
literature,  whether  facredor  profane,  ani  fcarccly  any 
art  or  fcicncc,  in  which  he  was  not  deeply  verfed.  In- 
deed he  appear**  to  have  been  by  far  the  greateft  min 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ; and  was  fo  intimately 
concerned  in  the  chief  trnnfa&ions  of  it,  that  ecclefi- 
allical  writer*  have  on  that  account  called  it  Snulum 
Pbotianvm.  He  was  firft  railed  to  the  chief  dignities 
of  the  empire,  being  made  principal  fecreury  of  ftatc, 

captam 


(a)  See  particularly  0^904.  In  addition  to  what  ha s been  already  find  on  the  acid  of  phofphorus,  wc  may 
juft  obferve,  that  M.  Pelletier  has  a memoir  on  this  fubjed  in  the  14th  volume  of  the  Chemical  Annals. 
This  philofophcr’*  method  of  preparing  the  phofphorous  acid  differs  little  from  that  which  was  fome  years  ago 
proposed  by  M.  Sage,  end  which,  we  believe,  is  now  pretty  generally  known.  The  principal  alterations  nude 
by  the  autbur  of  the  prefent  memoir  confitt  in  his  putting  each  Hick  of  phofphorus  into  a glafi  p pc,  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  fiuped  like  a funnel,  terminating  in  a very  fmall  opening ; and  in  covering  the  appa- 
ratus with  a tubulated  receiver,  which  he  can  open  at  pleafurc.  By  thefe  means  He  can  diffolvc  a greater 
quantity  of  phofphorus  without  danger  of  an  explofion.  His  method  of  converting  the  phofphoru*  into  the 
phofphoric  acid,  by  the  nitric  or  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  is  the  fame  with  that  discovered  by  M.  La- 
• jitkr,  which  is  described  in  his  Elements  of  Chcraiftry. 
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Phmtei  ctpttio  of  the  guards,  at»J  a frnator.  Ia  all  thcfe  fla- 
il . tions  he  acquitted  himfelf  witbidiftinflion  fuitable  to 
* K c*  hii  great  ahilitie*  ; for  he  was  a refined  kateffmn,  as 
weli  as  a profound  fcholar.  His  rife  to  the  patriarch- 
ate wai  very  quick ; for  when  he  was  chofrn  to  that 
office  he  was  only  a lay  m m : but  that  he  might  he  as 
it  were  gradually  raife.l  to  that  dignity,  he  was  made 
monk  the  firit  d iy,  reader  the  next,  ani  the  following 
day*  fub-deacon,  deacon,  and  prieft  So  that  in  the 
fpace  of  fix  days  he  attained  to  the  highefl  office  in 
the  church.  On  the  whole,  however,  hi*  ardent  love 
of  dory  and  unbounded  am!  ition  m ide  him;  commit 
rxcefles  which  rendered  him  a fcourge  to  thofe  a!  out 
him. 

Fahricius  calls  this  BilUotlxca  or  library,  non  filer  t 
feJ  injignit  thtfavnit , “ not  a book,  but  an  iliuflrroui 
treafurc,*'  in  which  are  confined  many  curious  things 
relating  to  author?,  and  many  fragments  of  works 
whit  h arc  no  where  elfc  to  he  found.  It  wis  brought 
to  light  by  Andreas  Schottus,  and  communicated  by 
him  to  David  Hocfchclius,  who  caufed  it  to  he  print* 
ed  in  i6ox.  Si  hottu*,  confidering  the  areat  utility  of 
this  work,  tranfhted  it  into  Latin,  and  printed  hia 
Iran  fiat  inn  alone  in  1606.  The  Greek  text,  together 
with  the  trar.fiation,  were  afterwards  printed  at  Gene- 
va in  1611.  The  laft  edition  of  this  work,  the  lar- 
gett,  and  the  feireft,  was  printed  at  Rouen  in  1633, 
folio. 

PHRAATES,  or  Ph<ahates.  There  were  four 
kings  of  this  name  in  Parthia.  See  Parthia. 

PHRASE,  in  grammar,  an  elegant  turn  or  manner 
of  fpeech,  peculiarly  belonging  to  this  or  that  oc- 
cation,  this  or  that  art,  or  this  or  that  language.  Thus 
we  fay,  an  Italian  phrafe , an  caflcrn  phrafe , a poetical 
phrafe;  a rhetorical  phrafe. 

Phrase  ip  fo  me  times  alfo  ufed  for  a fhort  fentcnce 
or  fmall  fet  or  circuit  of  words  < ondrnfled  together. 
In  this  fenfc,  Father  BufTL-r  divides  phrafe*  into  com- 
plete and  incompL  te. 

Phrafcs  arc  complete  where  there  is  a noun  and  a 
verb,  each  in  it*  proper  function  ; %.  e.  where  the  noun 
expreflea  a fubjc&,  and  the  verb  the  thing  affirmed 
of  it. 

Incomplete  phrafcs  are  thofe  where  the  roun  and  the 
verb  together  only  do  the  office  of  a noun  ; confiding 
of  feveral  words  without  affirming  any  thing,  and  which 
might  t c ex  prefled  in  a fiugle  word.  Thus,  that  whith 
u true , is  an  incomplete  phrafe,  which  might  he  ex- 
p re  fled  in  one  word,  truth;  as,  that  which  is  true  jatit- 
fet  the  mind,  i.  e.  truth  Jath/ut  the  mind. 

PHRASEOLOGY,  a cuilcdtion  of  the  phrafefi  or 
elegant  cxpreflnns  in  any  langutge.  Sec  Phrase. 

PHREATIS,  or  Phseattium,  in  Grecian  inti- 
quity,  wri  r court  belonging  to  the  civil  government 
of  Athena.  fituRted  upon  the  fca-lhore,  in  the  Pirseus. 
The  name  ia  derived  from  «*.  w ff ' « . tx  c aufc  it  flood 

in  a pit  ; or,  as  others  fuppofr,  from  the  hero  Pkrealus. 
This  court  heard  fuch  caufes  aa  concerned  perfona 
who  had  fled  out  of  their  otvn  country  for  murder,  or 
thofe  that  fled  for  involuntary  murder,  and  who  had 
afterwards  committed  a deliberate  and  wilful  murder. 
The  firfl  who  was  tried  in  this  place  was  Tcuccr,  on 
a groundlcfs  fufpiclon  that  he  had  been  acceffory  to 
the  death  of  Ajsx.  The  accufed  was  not  allowed  to 
cease  to  land,  or  fo  much  aa  to  call  anchor,  but  plead- 


ed hia  caufe  in  hta  bark  ; and  if  found  guilty,  was  com*  Phrenetic 
milted  to  the  mercy  of  the  wrindi  and  waves,  or,  aa  II 
fomt  f tv,  differed  there  condign  punifhment  j if  innn.1‘hfv^'‘n?‘: 
cent,  he  was  only  cleared  of  the  feeond  fait,  anl,  ac-  ' 
cording  to  cuftom,  underwent  a twelvemonth’.  b»- 
nifhroent  for  the  former.  See  Potter 'tGr.siniio.  vol.  i. 

P-  "I- 

1MKF.NE  TIC,  a term  ufed  to  denote  thofe  who, 
without  being  abfolutrly  itia  1,  are  fubject  t»  fuch  flrong 
ftllic,  ot  imagination  a.  in  fomc  meafure  pervert  their 
judgment,  anl  caufe  them  to  ail  in  a way  different 
from  the  more  rational  part  of  mankind. 

PHRENI  l IS,  the  fame  with  Phkehsv;  an  in- 
flammation of  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  attended  with 
an  acute  fever  and  delirium.  Sre  Medicim,  u"  176  ; 
alfo  an  account  of  a (Irange  degree  of  phrenry  which 
aitickeei  Chatlcs  VI  of  l ranccm  the  aitidc  Frahcp, 
n Hi,  go. 

hHK\  GANE  A is  a genua  of  tnfeila,  of  which 
Batbut  gives  the  following  characters.  The  mouth 
ia  without  teeth,  tut  furnifhed  with  four  palpi:  the 
fle-mmata  are  three  in  number:  the  antennae  are  fili- 
form, and  longer  than  the  thorn*.  The  wines  arc  in- 
cumbent ; the  under  ones  are  folded.” 

The  fame  author  informs  us,  that  the  genus  is  divi- 
ded into  two  feitions  : the  firtl  of  which  is  charadtcri- 
red,  by  having  two  truncated  fet*  at  the  extremity  of 
the  abdomen,  rcfembling  the  beard  of  an  ear  of  corn  ; 
while  the  fecond  has  the  abdomen  Ample,  or  without 
appendices.  The  tatfi  of  the  feet  of  the  firfl  family 
confilt  of  three  articulations  1 thofe  of  the  fecond  ace 
compofcd  of  five.  The  winga  of  this  feSioo  decline 
from  the  inner  margin  towards  the  fidca,  fo  as  to  re- 
ferable the  ridge  of  a houfe,  and  are  curved,  or  turn  up- 
wards at  their  extremity.  <•  Tbia  infeil  (faya  Me 
Barhut),  before  it  becomes  an  inhabitant  of  the  arr 
has  lived  under-water,  lodged  in  a kind  of  tube  or 
Iheath,  the  inward  texture  01  which  ia  (ilk ; outwardly 
covered  with  land,  ftraws,  bits  nf  wood,  (hells,  tic. 

When  the  hexapod  worm  is  about  to  change  to  a’chry- 
falis,  he  flops  up  the  opening  of  his  tnbe  with  threada 
of  a loofc  textute,  through  which  the  water  maker  iti 
way,  but  prevents  the  approach  of  voracious  infeai. 

The  chiyfalis  is  covered  with  a thin  gatixe,  through 
which  the  new  form  of  the  infeft  is  eafily  difeerned 
The  phryganca,  on  the  point  of  changing  iu  element* 
rifes  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  leaves  iu  tube  rj! 
fes  into  the  air,  and  enjoya  the  fweets  of  the  country" 
flutters  upon  flowers  and  trees,  but  is  foon  called  away 
to  the  water  fide  to  depofite  its  eggs  ; whence  proceeds 
its  poilemy.  Thefe  aquatic  larv*  are  often  found  in 
fiagnating  waters,  where  they  wtap  themfdves  up  in  the 
witer-lcntil,  cut  out  into  regular  fquares,  and  fitte* 
one  to  another.  Trouts  are  very  greedy  of  thefe  lar- 
v* ; which  is  the  rcafon,  that  in  fome  countries,  after 
dripping  them  of  their  coats,  they  make  ufe  of  them 
for  fiffiiug-bait«.” 

There  are  a variety  of  different  fptciea  of  the  phry. 
ganta  1 but  except  the  phryganea  bicauda  and  Anita 
they  do  not  materially  differ  from  one  another,  except 
in  fixe  and  colour.  The  bicauda  ia  of  a deep  dark 
brown  colour!  having  a (ingle  yellow  longitudinal  land 
running  acrofs  the  head  and  thorax.  The  legs  are  of 
a brown  colour,  as  are  the  antenna:  s which  are  alfo 
long  and  filiform.  Two  brown  threads,  almuil  as 

long 
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Pb*yRi».  long  a§  the  sntrnna.*,  terminate  the  abdoireu.  The 
wings,  which  arc  about  a third  longer  than  the  body, 
arc  veined  with  brown  fibres,  arc  narrow  *t  the  top, 
bread  b«lo\y,  and  are  at  it  were  flock  upon  the  body  t 
which  they  infold,  croffing  one  over  the  other,  This 
infefl,  which  is  met  with  on  the  banks  of  river*  and 
landing -waters,  carries  it*  eggs  in  a clutter  it  it*  ab- 
domen, like  fome  fpiders. 

The  ttriata  is  a larjc  fpccies,  of  a dun  colour,  except 
the  eye*,  which  are  black,  and  has  a canfirterablc  re- 
ftmblancc  to  the  phatena  in  the  carriage  of  it*  wings. 
The  anten’x  are  a*  long  as  the  body,  and  arc  borne 
ftraight  forward.  The  wings  are  a third  larger  than 
the  body,  having  veins  of  a colour  rather  deeper  than 
the  reft.  The  feet  are  large,  lorg,  and  fomewhat  finny. 
Mr  Yeats  tell*  u»,  th-t  the  perhe  of  Geoft'roy,  and 
phrygane*  of  Linnxus,  do  not  differ  gencrically.  It 
appear*,  however,  from  Yeats’*  experiments,  that  the 
phrygsnex  remain  longer  in  the  chryfalis  than  the 
perl*. 

rl  he  leffcr  phrygsnex  very  much  refcmble  the  tinex; 
tut,  upon  examining  them  with  a glala,  the  foimer 
will  be  found  to  he  covered  with  ftnall  hairs  inftead  of 
the  fcalrs  which  adorn  the  wings  of  the  latter. 

PHRYGIA,  a country  in  Afia.  prom  whence  it 
derived  its  name  is  not  certain  : fomc  fay  it  was  ftom 
the  river  Phryx  (now  Sarabat),  which  divides  Phry- 
Anntmi  U.  gia  from  Carin,  and  empties  itfclf  into  the  Hermu*; 

Hi- fr(>m  Phrygia,  the  daughter  of  Afopus  and  Eu- 
pTitnlt* ^P*.  The  Greek  writers  tell  us,  that  the  country 
tor  k its  name  from  the  'nluhitants,  and  thefe  from  the 
town  of  Brygiura  in  Mac  edonia,  from  whence  they  firft 
paCe  1 into  Afia,  and  gave  the  name  of  Phrygia  or 
Erygia  to  the  country  where  they  fettled.  Bochart  is 
of  opinion  that  this  tra&  was  railed  Phrygia  from  the 
Greek  vetb  «»  ••  to  burn  or  parch  ;’*  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  is  a tranflation  of  its  Hebrew  name, 
derived  from  a verb  of  the  fame  fignification. 

No  lefs  various  are  the  opinion*  of  authors  a*  to  the 
exa&  boundaries  of  thi&countty;  an  uncertainty  which 
gave  rife  to  an  obfvrration  made  by  Strabo,  viz.  that 
the  Phrygians  and  My  (ians  had  dirtitift  boundaries;  but 
that  it  was  fcarct  pofiiMe  to  afeertain  them.  The  fame 
writer  add*,  that  the  Trojans,  Myfians,  and  Lydian*, 
are,  by  the  poets,  all  blended  under  the  common  name 
of  Phrygians,  which  Claud  rin  extends  to  the  Pifidians, 
Bithyniatis,  and  Ionian*.  Phrygia  Proper,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  whom  we  choofc  to  follow,  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Pontus  and  Bithynia;  on  the  weft  by 
Myfia,  Troas,  the  iEgean  Sea,  Lydia,  Maronia,  and 
Caria , on  the  fuuth  by  Lvcia;  on  the  cart  by  Pamphy- 
lia  and  Galatia.  It  lie*  between  the  ,37th  and  41ft  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,  extending  in  longitude  from  5 6 
to  62  degree*  The  inhabitant*  of  this  country,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy,  are  the  Lycaoncs  and  Aiithemife- 
fiii,  toward*  Lycia ; and  Moccadclts  or  Meccadinc,  the 
Cyddefe*  or  Cyriflc*  toward*  Bithynia  ; and  between 
tbefe  the  Peltini  or  Speltini,  the  Moxiani,  Phylacenfes, 
and  Hierapohtx.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  Bcrecyn- 
tes  me  tu  ned  by  Strabo. 

Phrygia  i*  commonly  divided  into  the  Greater  and 
Leffcr  Phrygia,  called  alfo  Troas.  But  this  divifion 


(a)  “ Pbryges  fero  fapiunt,  Phryx  verberatu* 
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did  not  take  place  till  Troa*  was  firblued  by  the  PKrypfv 
Phrygians;  and  hence  it  is  more  conlidered  by  fome  mimmmu  * 
Roman  writers  a*  a pert  of  Phtygi.s,  than  Bithynia, 
Cappadocia,  or  any  other  of  the  adjacent  province*. 

In  after  nges,  the  Greater  Phrygia  was  divided  into 
two  diftri£b  or  government*  ; one  called  Phrygia  Paca-  x 

liana,  from  Pacatiar.u*,  who,  under  ConiLntine,  bore 
the  great  office  of  the  prxfe&ns  prxcorio  of  the  Eaft  ; 
the  other  Phrygia  Ssiutaris,  from  fomc  miraculous  cure* 
fuppofed  to  have  been  performed  there  by  the  archan- 
gel Michael. 

This  country,  and  indeed  all  Afia  Minor,  as  lying 
in  the  fifth  and  fixth  northern  climate*,  wm  in  ancient 
time*  greatly  celebrated  for  its  fertility.  It  abounded 
in  all  forts  of  grain  ; being,  for  the  moft  part,  a plain 
country  covered  with  a deep  rich  foil,  and  plentifully 
watered  by  fmall  rivers.  It  was  in  fome  part*  produc- 
tive of  bitumen  and  other  combuftiblc  fubftanccs.  It 
was  wrll  flocked  with  cattle,  having  large  plains  ani 
paflure  grounds  The  air  was  anciently  deemed  moft 
pure  and  wholefome,  though  it  is  now  in  fome  parts 
thought  extremely  grofs,  great  part  of  the  country  ly- 
ing uncultivated. 

In  Phrygia  Major  were  anciently  fcvcTal  cities  of 
great  celebrity;  fuch  a*  Atanea,  Laod:cea,  Hiera- 
rot  is,  Gordium,  See. — There  were  alfo  fomc  famous 
rivers  ; fuch  a*  Marfyas,  Meander,  &c.  The  Mean- 
der ii  now  called  Madrt  or  MinJre , and  was  much  ce- 
lebrated by  the  ancients  for  its  windings  and  turn- 
ings; from  whence  all  fuch  winding*  and  turnings  hare 
been  denominated  matmJeri. 

The  Phrygians  accounted  themfclves  the  moft  an- 
cient  people  in  the  worlJ.  Their  origin,  however,  is  ex- 
tremelydark  and  uncertain  Jofephus  and  St  Jerome  fay, 
they  were  defeended  from  Togarmah,  one  of  Gomer’s 
fon*  ; and  that  they  were  known  to  the  Hebrews  under 
tbensme  of  TigrammaneB.  The  Heathen  authors  derive 
them  from  the  Brygians,  a people  of  Macedonia.  But 
this  is  but  mere  conjecture  ; and  it  is  a conjecture  to- 
tally  unfupported,  except  by  the  firpilarity  of  names. 

Bochart  thinks  that  the  Phrygian*  were  the  offspring 
of  Gomtr  the  eldcft  fon  of  Japhet;  the  word  Phrygia 
being  the  Greek  tranflation  of  his  name.  Jofcphus 
makes  Gomer  the  father  of  the  Galatians ; but  he,  by 
the  Galatian*,  mull  neccfltrily  mean  the  Phrygian*  in- 
habiting that  pan  of  Phrygia  which  the  Galatian*  had 
made  themfclves  mailers  of;  tie  defeendants  of  Gomer 
being  placed  by  Ezekiel  northward  of  Judsea,  near 
Togarmah  (which  Bochart  takes  to  be  Cappadocia), 
long  before  the  Gauls  partied  over  into  Alia.  We  arc 
willing  to  let  Gomer  enjoy  the  fine  country  which  Bo- 
chart is  pleafed  to  give  him,  and  allow  him  the  honour 
of  being  the  progenitor  of  the  Phrygian*,  lincc  wc  know 
no  other  per  fon  on  whom  it  can  be  conferred  with  any 
degree  of  probability. 

Tbe  ancient  Phrygians  are  deferibed  as  fuperftitioos, 
volupiuous,  and  effeminate,  without  any  prudence  or 
forecart,  and  of  fuch  a fervilc  temper,  that  nothing 
but  ftripc*  and  ill  ufage  could  make  them  comply  with 
their  duty  ; which  gave  rife  to  fevcral  trite  and  well 
known  proverb*  (a).  They  arc  laid  to  have  been  the 
firft  inventors  of  divination  by  the  finging,  flying,  and 
8 feeding 
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tVr*i*  feeding  of  birds.  Tlicir  mufic,  commonly  called  the 
*—  *,r  Phrygian  mood,  li  alleged  by  feme  aa  an  argument  of 
their  effeminacy. 

Their  government  waj  certainly  monarchical ; for 
all  Phrygia  was,  during  the  reigna  of  fome  king*,  fub- 
jeCt  to  one  prince.  N in  asciis,  Mi  iaa,  Mania,  Gor- 
dius, and  hia  defendants,  were  undoubtedly  fovcrcigns 
of  all  Phrygia.  But  fame  time  before  the  Trojan  war, 
we  find  this  country  divided  into  icveral  petty  king- 
doms, and  read  of  divert  princes  reigning  at  the  fune 
time.  Apollodorus  mention#  a king  of  Phrygia  con- 
temporary with  Ilua  king  of  Troy.  Cedrenus  and 
others  fpcak  of  one  Tcuthrans,  king  of  a fmall  country 
in  Phrygia,  whole  territories  were  ravaged  by  Ajax, 
lifmfelf  (lain  in  finale  cou.hat,  Ins  royal  feat  laid  in 
allies,  and  his  daughter,  by  nan  e Teemeffa,  carried 
away  captive  by  the  conqueror.  Homer  makes  men- 
tion of  Phorcys  and  Afeaniut,  both  princes  and  lead- 
en of  the  Phrygian  auxiliaiies  that  came  to  the  relief 
of  Trey.  Tantalus  was  k:ng  of  Sipylua  only,  and  its 
didridl  j a prince  fo  left  famous  for  hit  great  wealth, 
than  infamous  for  hit  covuoufnefs  and  other  tided- 
able  vices  That  PhTygia  was  Cube  tied  either  by  Ni- 
pus,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us,  or  by  the  Ama- 
zons, as  we  re*d  in  Saidas,  is  not  fufficicntly  warrant- 
ed. Mod  authors  that  fpcak  of  Gordiua  tell  us,  that 
the  Phrygians  having  fent  to  confult  an  oracle  in  or- 
der to  know  how  they  might  put  an  end  to  the  inte- 
it  lie  broils  which  rent  their  c*untiy  into  many  fac- 
tions and  parties,  received  for  anfwcr,  that  the  molt 
effectual  means  to  deliver  thcmfclvcs  and  their  coun- 
try from  the  calamities  they  groaned  under,  was  to 
commit  the  government  to  a king.  This  advice  they 
followed  accordingly,  and  placed  Gordiua  on  the 
throne.  * 

Aa  to  their  commerce,  all  we  can  fay  is,  that  A pa- 
rr, e a was  the  ghief  emporium  of  all  Alia  M nor.— 
Thither  reforted  merchant*  and  traders  from  all  part# 
of  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  neighboring  iflau  is.  Be- 
(idea,  we  know  from  Sy ocellus,  tliat  the  Phiygiana 
were  for  fome  time  matters  ot  the  ft  a ; and  none  but 
trading  nations  ever  prevailed  on  that  element.  The 
country  produced  many  choice  and  utV’ui  commodi- 
ties, which  afforded  con  fide  rahlc  exports.  They  had 
a fafe  coatt,  convenient  harbours,  a-.d  whatever  may 
incline  us  to  think  that  they  can  led  on  a coufiderable 
trade.  But  as  molt  of  the  Phrygian  records  arc  loll, 
we  will  not  dwell  on  cunje&urci  lo  difficult  to  be  af- 
tertained. 

We  have  no  fet  form  of  their  laws  ; and  as  to  their 
learning,  fincc  we  arc  told  that  for  fome  time  they 
enjoyed  the  fovcjrtgnty  of  the  fca,  we  may  at  lead 
allow  them  a competent  (kill  in  geography,  geome- 
try, and  affronomy  ; and  add  to  thefe,  from  wlut  we 
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ha*e  (aid  above,  n more  than  ordinary  knowledge  of  Phrygia 
mufic. 

Some  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  Phrygian  lan- 
guage bore  a great  refemblance  to  the  Greek  ; but 
the  contrary  is  manifeft  from  the  few  Phrygian  word* 
which  have  been  tranfonitted  to  us,  and  carefully  col- 
k£led  by  Bochart  and  Rudbcchiua.  To  thefe  we 
may  add  the  authority  of  Strabo,  who,  after  attempt- 
ing to  derive  the  narpe  of  a Phrygian  city  from  the 
Greek,  concludes,  that  it  is  a difficult  matter  to  dlf- 
cover  any  fimilitude  between  the  barbarous  words  of 
the  Phrygian  language  and  the  Greek.  The  Phry- 
gian tongue,  after  the  experiment  made  by  Pfamme- 
tichos  king  of  Egypt,  w’as  looked  upon  by  the  Egyp- 
tians as  the  mod  ancient  language  ot  the  world.  But 
other  nations,  particularly  the  Scythians,  refufed  to 
fubmit  to  their  opinion,  aa  founded  on  an  argument 
of  no  real  weight.  **  As  the  two  children  (fay  they) 
had  never  beard  the  voice  of  any  bum  in  creature,  the 
word  bee,  or  t'kLoi,  the  fir tl  they  uttered,  was  only 
an  imitation  of  the  goats  that  had  fucklcd  them,  and 
happened  to  be  a Phrygian  word  (ignify  ing  bread  (a). 

We  have  already  f-uJ,  that  the  Phry  gian*  were  fu- 
pcrilillous  t thiir  idols  were  ccnfequ;.*otly  very  nume- 
rous. The  chief  of  thefe  was  Cybelc,  who  want  by 
a variety  of  names.  (See  Cybkle.)  They  a'fo  wor- 
(hipped  Bacchus  under  the  name  of  SAazioj  ; and  hil 
pin-rts  they  called  Salvi. 

The  hi  dory  of  their  kings  is  dark  and  uncertain, 
and  the  dates  of  their  ftvend  reigns  and  adtions  cannot 
now  be  fixed  ) wc  (hall  refer  fuch  of  our  readers,  there- 
fore, aa  wiih  to  know  what  is  certain  refpe&ing  them, 
to  the  Ancient  Uuivcrfal  Hi  dory,  already  quoted  more 
than  once  in  the  prefent  article-  See  alfo  Gordius, 

Midas,  &c.  For  Phrygia  Minor,  fee  Troy. 

PHRYGIAN  Stone,  in  natural  hiilory,  is  the 
name  ot  a (lone  deferibed  by  the  ancients,  and  ufed  by 
them  in  dyiug  { perhaps  from  fome  vitriolic  or  alumi- 
nous fait  contained  in  it,  which  ferved  to  enliven  or 
fix  the  colour*  ufrd  by  the  dyers.  It  was  light  and 
fpungy,  rcfernbling  a pumice  ; and  the  whited  and 
lighted  were  reckoned  the  bed.  Pliny  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  mctSiod  of  preparing  it  for  the  purpofe 
of  dyiug,  which  was  by  moillcr.ipg  it  with  urine,  and 
then  heating  it  red  hut,  and  differing  it  to  cool.— 

This  calcination  was  repeated  three  times,  and  the 
done  wa»  then  fit  for  ufe.  Diafcoridrs  recommcm!* 
it  in  medicine  after  burning  ; he  fays  It  was  drying  and 
ad  r in  gent. 

PHRYGIANS,  a Chridianfea.  Sec  Cat*™** 
ciANsand  MonraNisT. 

PHRYNE,  was  a famous  proditute,  who  flotiridicd 
at  Athens  about  328  years  before  the  Chriitian  era. 

She  was  mill  ref*  of  Praxiteles,  who  diew  her  picture, 
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provetba  intimate  their  fervile  temper;  and  (how  that  they  were  more  fit  to  bewail  misfortunes  in  an  unmanly 
manner,  than  to  prevent  them  by  pioper  jrtcafurea.  Their  mufic,  too,  was  fulled  to  tbeir  effeminate  temper. 
The  Doric  mood  waj  a kind  of  grave  and  folid  mufic  ; the  Lydian  a doleful  and  lammtable  harmony  ; but 
the  Phrygian  chiefly  calculated  to  effeminate  and  enervate  the  mind.  But  this  charadcr  is  contradicted  by 
otlierf. 

(b'I  Goropiut  Bccanus  makes  ufc  of  the  fame  argument,  to  prove  that  the  High-Dutch  is  the  original  or 
mother- tongue  of  the  world,  becaufe  the  word  btktr  in  that  language  figoifica  “ a baker.” 
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Fhrynicus  which  was  one  of  hit  bed  pieces,  and  was  placed  in 
Ph  -xua  l€®pk  Apollo  at  Delphi.  We  are  told  that 
^XUS* • Apelles  painted  hr*  Venus  Anidyoimne  after  he  had 
fecn  Phryne  on  the  fea-fhore  naked,  and  with  dilhevel- 
led  hair.  Phryne  became  fovery  rich  by  the  liberality 
of  her  lovers,  that  flic  offered  to  rebuild  Thebes  at 
her  own  expence,  which  Alexander  had  deftroyel, 
provided  this  iofeription  was  placed  on  the  wails : 
Alexander  diruti y ftd  merctrix  Pbrynt  re  fecit / which  was 

refufed.  See  P!in.  34.  c.  8. There  was  another 

of  the  fame  name  who  waa  accufed  of  impiety.  When 
{he  found  that  fhc  was  going  to  be  condemned,  (he 
unveiled  her  lofom,  which  fo  influenced  her  judges, 
that  (he  was  immediately  acquitted. 

PHKYN1CUS,  a general  of  Samos,  who  endea- 
voured to  betray  his  country,  See. A flatterer  at 

Athens. -A  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  difciple  to 

Thefpis.  He  was  the  firil  who  introduced  a female 
character  on  the  (lage. 

PHRYNIS  was  a mufician  of  Mitylcne.  He  was 
the  firil  who  obtained  a mufical  prize  at  the  Pana- 
them- a at  Athens.  He  added  two  firings  to  the  lyre, 
which  had  always  Veen  ufed  with  (even  by  all  his  pre- 
deceffors.  He  flouriihed  about  4.38  years  before  the 
Chriflian  era.  We  are  told  that  he  was  originally  a 

cook  at  the  houfe  of  Hiero  king  of  Sicily. There 

was  another  of  the  fame  name,  a writer  in  the  reign  of 
Commodus,  who  made  a colle&ion,  in  36  books,  of 
phrafes  and  fentences  from  the  bed  Greek  authors, 
See. 

PHRYXUS  (fab.  hid.),  was  a fon  of  Athamas 
king  of  Thebes,  by  Nephelc.  When  his  mother  was 
repudiated,  he  was  pcrfecuted  with  the  mod  inveterate 
fury  by  his  ftep-mothcr  Ino,  becaufe  he  was  to  fit  on 
the  throne  of  Athamas,  in  preference  to  the  children 
of  a fc  ond  wife.  His  mother  apprized  him  of  loo’s 
intentions  upon  his  life  ; or,  according  to  others,  his 
preceptor ; and  the  better  to  make  his  cfctpe,  he  fe- 
curcd  part  of  his  father's  treafures,  and  privately  left 
Bceotia  with  his  filler  Helle,  to  go  to  their  friend  and 
relation  iEctea  king  of  Colchis.  They  embarked  on 
hoard  a (hip,  or,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  fabulous 
account  of  the  poets  and  mythologids,  they  mounted 
on  the  back  of  a ram,  whofc  fleece  was  of  gold,  and 
rocccded  on  their  journey  through  the  air.  The 
eight  to  which  they  were  carried  made  Helle  giddy, 
and  (he  fell  into  the  fea.  Phryxus  gave  his  filler  a 
decent  burial  on  the  fra- (bore,  and  after  he  had  called 
the  place  HttUJfont  from  her  name,  he  continued  his 
flight,  and  arrived  fafe  in  the  kingdom  of  JEetes, 
where  he  offered  the  ram  tm  the  altars  of  Mart.  The 
king  received  him  with  great  tendernefs,  and  gave  him 
Chalciopc  bis  daughter  in  marriage.  She  had  by  him 
Phrontis  Melas,  Argos  Cylindrua,  whom  fome  call 
Cytnrui . He  was  afterwards  murdered  by  his  father* 
in  law,  who  envied  him  the  poffdfion  of  the  golden 
fleece  ; and  Chalciopc,  to  preveut  her  children  from 
(haring  the'r  father's  fate,  feat  them  privately  from 
Colchis  to  Baeotia,  as  nothing  was  to  be  dreaded  there 
from  the  jcaUmfy  or  refentment  of  luo,  who  was  then 
dead.  The  fa1  le  of  the  flight  of  Phryxus  to  Colchis 
on  a ram  has  been  explained  by  fome,  who  obferve, 
that  the  (Hip  on  which  be  embarked  was  either  called 
by  that  name,  or  carried  on  her  prow  a figure  of  that 


animal.  The  fleece  of  gold  Is  accounted  for,  by  ob-  Phtkirjxfl^ 
fenringj that  Phryxus  carried  away  immenfe  treafures  Phthifi'- 1 
from  Thebes.  Phryxus  was  placed  among  the  con-  ’ ~ 
foliations  of  heaven  after  death.  The  ram  which  car- 
ried him  to  Afia  is  fsid  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  Nep- 
tune’s amour  with  Thcophane  the  daughter  of  Alt!*. 

This  ram  the  gods  had  given  to  Athamas  in  order  to 
reward  his  piety  and  religious  life  ; and  Nephele  pro- 
cured it  for  her  children,  juft  as  they  were  going  to 
be  (acrificed  to  the  jealoufy  of  Ino.  Phryxus**  mur- 
der was  fome  time  after  amply  revenged  by  the 
Greeks  ; it  having  occafioned  the  famous  expedition 
atchievcd  under  Jafon  and  many  of  the  princes  of 
Greece,  which  had  for  ita  object  the  recovery  of  the 
golden  fleece,  and  the  puniihment  of  the  king  of  Col- 
chis for  his  cruelty  to  the  fon  of  Athamas. 

PHTH1RIASIS,  the  lousy  evil,  from  u a 
loufe.”  It  is  a loufy  diftemper;  children  are  frequent- 
ly its  fubje&s,  and  adults  arc  fometirue*  troubled  with 
it.  The  incrcafc  of  lice,  when  in  a warm  moifl  litu- 
ation,  is  very  great ; but  a cold  and  dry  one  foon  de- 
ftroys  them.  On  the  human  body  four  kinds  of  lice 
are  di(lingui(hed  : 1.  The  pcduuht  fo  called  becaufe 
they  arc  more  troublcfome  with  their  feet  than  by  their 
bite.  Thcfe  are  in  the  heads  of  children,  especially  if 
fore  or  fcabby  ; and  often  in  thofe  of  adults,  if  they 
are  flothful  and  nafty.  2.  Crab-lice,  fee  Crab  Luc. 

3.  Body  lice ; thefe  infeft  the  body,  and  breed  in  the 
clothes  of  the  nafty  and  flothful.  4.  A fort  which 
breed  under  the  cuticle,  and  are  found  in  the  hands 
and  feet : they  are  of  a round  form,  and  fo  minute  as 
often  to  efcape  the  fight : by  creeping  under  the  fcarf- 
(kin  they  caufe  an  intolerable  itching  ; and  when  the 
(kin  burfts  where  they  lodge,  dufters  of  them  are 
found  there.  See  Ac  arcs. 

A good  diet  and  cleanlincfs  conduce  much  to  the 
deftrudiofi  of  lice.  When  they  are  in  the  head,  comb  it 
every  day ; and,  after  each  combing,  fprinkle  the  pulv. 
fcm.  ftaph.  agr.  orcoccul.  Iud,  among  the  hairs  every 
night,  and  confine  it  with  a tight  cap. 

Codrochius,  in  his  treatife  on  lice,  fays,  that  the 
powdered  coc.  Ind.  exceeds  all  other  means ; and  that 
it  may  be  mixed  in  the  pulp  of  apple,  or  in  lard,  and 
applied  every  night  to  the  hair.  Some  writers  aflert, 
that  if  the  pulv.  cort.  rad.  faflafr.  ia  fprinkled  on  the 
head,  and  confined  with  a handkerchief,  it  dcflroyi 
the  lice  in  one  night. 

The  body-lice  are  deftroyed  by  any  bitter,  four, 

(alt,  or  mercurial  medicine,  if  applied  to  the  (kin. 

The  black  foap,  and  the  flowers  called  cardamine 
or  lady't /mock*  arc  faid  to  be  fpecifics  ia  all  cafes  of 
lice  on  the  human  body. 

PHTHISIS,  a fpecies  of  confumption,  occafioned 
by  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs.  See  Medicine,  n®  237, 

&c. 

Since  our  article  Medicimi:  was  publifhed,  Dr  Bed- 
does  has  fuggcllrd  f a new  theory  of  phlhifis,  found- 1 Okferv- 
ed  on  the  prevailing  pneumatic  doctrine  in  chemiftry. ***** 
Thinking  that  much  cannot  be  gained  by  adhering  to oil*'* 
eflablifhcd  principles  and  modes  of  praAice,  and  being ewU,.*,*.  * 
unawed  by  any  pretentions  to  fucceiii  from  expericncelL/^.»^'jy, 
he  enters  into  the  province  of  (peculation-  He  fixes 
on  the  effc&  of  pregnancy  ia  fufpending  the  progrefs 
of  phthiiis,  as  a ft£l  which,  by  its  mode  of  operation, 
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pfetMfa.*  might  fogged  a method  of  diminifcing  thehavock  oc-  contain*  only  a fmall  poition  of  blood,  which  has  b<en 
w-v— - eauoned  by  this  diftemper.  We  Dull  give  hia  expL-  conveyed  to  the  placenta ; nnd  that  the  blood  in  the  heart  * 
nation  of  this  intcreftirg  faA  : and  arteries  of  the  fostns  ia  not  florid. — For  many  in. 

«« The  feetua  has  ita  blood  oxygenated  by  the  blood  genious  arguments  on  this  fobje&,  we  may  refer  to  Mr 
of  the  mother  through  the  placenta.  'During  preg-  Coleman's  Diflertation  on  fufpended  Refpiration. — 
nan^y  there  feema  to  be  no  provifion  for  the  reception  Leaving  theft*  thing*  to  '•»  Beddocs's  confideration, 
of  an  unufual  quantity  of  oxygene.  On  the  contra-  we  will  prefent  our  readers  with  his  concluding  re- 
ry,  in  confcqucnce  of  the  impeded  aflion  of  the  dia-  marks  on  this  futjeft  : 

phragm,  lefs  and  lefs  fhould  be  continually  taken  in  by  “ The  more  you  reflect,  the  more  yon  will  be  con- 
the  lungs.  If,  therefore,  a fomewhat  <!imini(hed  pro-  vinced,  that  nothing  would  fo  much  contribute  to  re- 
portion  of  oxygene  tc  the  efftd  of  pregnancy,  may  fcoe  the  art  of  medicine  from  its  prtfent  hclplcfs  con* 
not  thia  be  the  way  in  which  it  anclla  the  progrefa  of  dition,  as  the  difeovery  of  the  means  of  regulating  the 
phthiGs?  and  if  fo,  ia  there  not  an  excefs  of  oxgyene  conrtitution  of  the  atmofphere.  It  would  be  no  lefa 
m the  fyftcm  of  confumptive  perfons  ? and  may  we  deGrable  to  have  a convenient  method  of  reducing  the 
not,  by  purfuing  thia  idea,  difeovtr  a cure  for  thia  fa-  oxygene  to  18  or  ao  in  too,  than  of  incrcafing  it  in 
tal  diforder  ?"  any  proportion.  The  influence  of  the  air  we  breathe 

Dr  Beddoes  thinks,  that  this  fuppofition  is  countc-  ia  a>  wide  as  the  diffufion  of  the  blood.  The  m'nutcft 
naneed  by  the  deficiency  of  oxygene  in  the  blood  of  portions  of  the  orgaus  of  motion,  fenfe,  an ! thought, 
pregnant  women,  of  afthmatic  patients,  and  of  thofe  mull  be  attested  by  any  confiderable  change  in  this 
who  labour  under  fea-feurvy  ; and  by  the  fuperabuo-  fluid.  Whether  it  be  tbit  the  brain  mull  be  walhcd 
dance  of  it  in  the  blood  of  phthifical  perfons,  indict-  by  ft  reams  of  arteiial  blood,  or  th-t  the  adinn  of 
ted  by  ita  colour,  as  well  as  l y the  aggravation  of  the  every  organ  is  a Aim  ulus  to  the  fyltcm  in  general,  and 
fymptoms  of  confumption  by  breathing  oxygene  air,  confcquently  to  every  other  organ  in  particular  ; it  is 
and  by  the  relief  from  infpiriug  atmolpheric  air  mixed  certain,  that  when  the  accefa  of  oxygene  is  cut  off 
with  carbonic  acid  air  j and,  laftly,  from  the  fmall  pro-  from  the  lungs,  the  functions  of  the  brain  ceafe  s j *•*« 
portion  of  death*  among  fea- faring  people.  Suppo.  haps  there  may  be  a mixture  of  azotic  and  oxygens 
ling  acids  to  a£t  by  decompofition,  their  alleged  effects  airs,  more  favourable  to  the  intellectual  faculties  than 
in  producing  coniuroption  are  confiftent  with  the  au-  thnt  which  is  found  in  the  atmofphere ; and  hence 
thor’e  dodtrinc,  as  well  ae  the  emaciation  preceding  cheraiftry  be  enabled  to  exalt  the  powers  of  future 
and  accompanying  phthiGs.  From  thtfe  facts.  Dr  poets  and  philofophcrs.  That  difeafes  of  excitement 
Beddoes  concludes,  that  M 1.  The  phthiGcal  inflam-  on  the  one  hand,  and  debility  on  the  other,  might  be 
mation  may  fo  alter  the  ftrudurc  of  the  lungs  as  to  cured  altnoft  folely  by  a proper  air,  one  can  hardly 
caufc  them  to  tranfmit  a more  than  ordinary  portion  doubt,  as  well  as  feveral  diforders  at  prefent  highly 
of  oxygene  to  the  blood  ; or,  2.  Some  unknown  dangerous  or  defperate,  which  one  cannot,  upon  the 
cauft  having  enabled  them  to  tranfmit,  or  the  blood  faith  of  any  obvious  phenomena,  refer  to  either  head, 
itfelf  to  attrall,  more  oxygene,  an  inflammation  of  the  The  materia  medica  might,  therefore,  undergo  a ftill 
lungs  might  enfuc."  greater  reduction  than  it  has  lately  undergone,  m eon- 

From  thefe  principles,  the  Doctor  thinks  hi mfelf  fequencc  of  the  purification  of  medicine  from  ita  j?rof- 
juflified  in  propofmg,  in  a difeufc  which  is  incurable  fer  abfurditie* ; and  hence  the  treatment  of  difeafes 
by  prefent  modes  of  pra&ice,  to  diminilh  the  fupply  be  at  once  rendered  infinitely  more  plcafant  and  more 
of  oxygene  by  tbe  two  channels  through  which  it  is  efficacious." 

introduced  ; namely,  through  the  lungs,  by  lowering  Our  author,  in  a fubfequent  publicatian  *,  gives  an  * A LtHtp 
the  atmofpheric  air  with  azotic  or  bydrogene  air  ; and  account  of  hia  treating  with  fuccef.  fever*1!  cafes  of 
through  the  ftomach,  by  giving  fuch  nourifhmcnt  as  phthiGs  according  to  the  principles  of  this  theory.  ^ ^ * 
contains  a fmall  portion  of  oxygene.  After  dillinguiftmig  confumption*  into  two  kinds,  the 

Such  is  Dr  Beddocs's  theory  of  confumption  ; on  florid  and  the  pituitous  or  catarrhal,  he  nbferves,  “ that 
which  the  following  remark  has  been  made  by  a cri-  the  fyftcm  may  he  as  varioufly  affected  by  means  of 
tic*  who  poffcffes  an  equal  degree  of  candour  and  the  lungs  as  of  thfe  ftomach:  that  it  is  impoffiblc  to 
judgment.  It  is  affirmed  by  Dr  Beddoes,  *tbat  the  doubt  that  we  are  nourifhed  by  the  lungs  as  truly  a* 
bJood  gf  pregnant  women  has  a dimiuiihtd  proportion  by  the  ftomach  : and  that  what  we  take  in  at  the  for- 
of  oxygene  : but  pregnant  women  have  the  f*mc  cir-  mcr  entrance,  becomes,  like  our  food,  a pm  of  the 
cumferibrd  fpot  of  florid  red  in  thc*r  countenances  fir  ilance  of  our  folids  as  well  as  of  our  fluids-  By 
which  is  apparent  in  heftics.  If,  then,  the  presence  the  lung*  we  can  alfo  introduce  effectual  alteratives  of 
of  this  colour  be  fufficient  to  prove  an  cxcefi  of  oxy-  the  blood,  and  by  confcqucnce  of  all  the  parts  nourilh- 
gene  in  tbe  oue  cafe,  it  mutl  have  the  fame  weight  in  ed  by  the  blood." 

tbe  ether.  Another  queftion  is,  whether  lefs  oxygene  He  then  acquaints  us  more  particularly  with  the  ap- 
be  realty  taken  in  by  the  lungs  during  pregnancy?  paratus  reqmfttc  for  the  practice  propofed.  ift.  It 
For  although  the  diaphragm  be  impeded  in  the  free-  Should  be  able  to  furnifh  azotic,  hydrogene,  carbonic, 
dom  of  its  action,  the  frequency  of  breathing  in  pro-  and  oxygene  airs  : our  author  having,  as  ht  fays,  *'  no 
pnrtionally  increafed.— A third  circumftance  which  intention  to  confine  bimfelf  to  one  inourable  diforder. 
denusocs  attention  is,  iu  what  degree  the  foeiuG  has  its  2dly,  The  rdctvoiia  (hould  be  Urge,  that  the  patients 
Hood  oxygenated  by  the  blood  of  the  mother  through  may  be  fupplied  with  any  quantity  that  their  fymptom* 
the  placenta.  It  appears  highly  probaLle,  that  the  tr ay  require  : and,  $dly,  It  is  neceffary  to  be  able  tp 
ketal  blood  receives  a very  trifling  fupply  of  oxygece  mix  thefe  airs  with  ore  another,  r.s  well  aa  with  -atmo'- 
from  the  blood  of  the  mother ; that  tbe  ferial  bcait  fphetic  air,  in  any  proportion."  Thcfc  ©bjc&»,  we 
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Phul  told,  have  hern  completely  attained  by  a eonftru&ton 
not  very  unlike  to  that  employed  in  the  gazometers  of 
^ *'  . M.  I avoifier  and  Dr  Van  Marum. 

PHUL,  or  Pol,  king  of  Aflyria,  is  by  fome  hiflo* 
riant  faid  to  be  Ninut  under  another  name,  and  the 
firft  founder  ot  that  monarchy  : A renowned  warrior. 
He  invaded  Ifrael  in  the  reign  of  Manahem,  who  be- 
came tributary  to  him,  and  paid  him  1000  talents  of 
filver  for  a peace.  Flourifhed  77 1 B C. 

PHUT,  or  Phuth,  the  third  fon  of  Ham  (Gen  x. 
6.)  Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  Rhut  peopled  either 
the  canton  of  Phiemphu,  Phtemphuti,  or  Phtembnti, 
fet  down  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  whofe  capital  wa*  Tha- 
ra  in  Lower  Egypt,  inclining  towards  Lyhta  ; or  the 
canton  called  Phtcnotcs,  of  which  Buthut  was  the  ra* 
pitah  The  prophets  often  fpesk  of  Phut  In  the 
time  of  Jeremiah.  Phut  was  under  the  obedience  of 
Nccho  king  of  Egypt.  Nahum  (iii.  9.)  reckons  up 
bis  people  in  the  number  of  thofc  who  ought  to  have 
come  to  the  affirtame  of  No-ammon  or  Diofpolis. 

PHY  LAC  EERY,  in  the  general,  wnsa  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  all  kinds  of  charms,  fpclU,  or  cha- 
ndlers, which  they  wore  about  them,  as  amulets,  to 
preferve  them  from  dangers  or  difeaft*. 

Phylactery  particularly  denoted  a flip  of  parch- 
ment, wherein  was  written  fomc  text  of  Holy  Scripture, 
particulatly  of  the  decalogue,  which  the  more  devout 
people  among  the  Jews  wore  on  the  forehead,  the 
breaft,  or  the  neck,  as  a mark  of  their  religion. 

The  primitive  Chriftians  alfo  gave  the  name  pbylac- 
t tnrs  to  the  cafes  wherein  they  inclofed  the  relicks  of 
their  dead. 

Phyh  Aeries  are  often  mentioned  in  the  New  Tefta- 
vnrnt,  and  appear  to  have  been  very  common  among 
the  Pnarifee*  in  our  Lord’s  time. 

PHYLICA,  B1STARD  A CATS.  RNU8  | t gePUS  ©f  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  peutandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  arc  fix  fpecies,  of  which  three  are  kept 
in  the  gardensof  this  country  ; but,  by  reafonof  their 
being  natives  of  warm  climates,  they  require  to  be  kept 
in  pots,  and  houfed  in  winter.  They  are  all  Ibrubby 
plants,  rifing  from  three  to  five  or  fix  fret  high,  and 
adorned  with  beautiful  clutters  of  while  flower*..  They 
arc  propagated  by  cutting*. 

PHYLLANTHUS,  sea-siok  lauril;  a genus 
of  the  triaodria  order,  belonging  to  the  monarch  ciafs 
of  plants.  There  are  fix  fpecics,  ajl  of  them  natives 
of  warm  climates  | and  rife  from  12  or  14  feel  to  the 
height  of  middling  tree#.  They  are  tender,  and  can* 
not  Le  propagated  in  tbit  country  without  artificial 
beat. 

PHYLLIS  (fab.  bift.),  was  a daughter  of  Sithon, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Lycurgus  king  of  Thrace, 
who  received  Dcmophoon  the  fon  of  Thcfcua  ; who, 
at  hit  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  had  Hopped  on  her 
coaftl.  She  became  enamoured  of  him,  and  did  not 
find  him  infenfihle  to  her  pafiion.  After  fome  months 
of  mutual  tendetnefs  and  affc&ion,  Dcmophoon  fet  fail 
for  Athens,  where  his  domeilic  affairs  recalled  him. 
He  promifed  faithfully  to  return  as  foon  an  a month 
aval  expired  : but  either  his  diflike  for  Phyllis,  or  the 
irreparable  fituation  of  his  affairs,  obliged  him  to  vio- 
late hit  engagement : and  the  queen,  grown  defperate 
rn  account  of  his  ahfence,  hanged  herfclf,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  threw  herfclf  down  a precipice  into  the 
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fea  ind  perilhed.  Her  friends  raifed  a tomb  over  her  FfcyftK* 
body,  where  there  grew  up  certain  trees,  whofe  leaves,  [I 
at  a particular  fcafon  of  the  year,  fnddenly  became  wet 
as  if  (holding  tears  for  the  death  of  Phyllis  Accord-  * 
ing  to  an  old  tradition  mentioned  by  Servius,  Virgil's 
commentator,  Phyllis  was  changed  by  the  go<!s  into 
an  almond  tree,  which  is  called  pbvUa  by  the  Greeks. 

Some  days  after  this  mrtamorphofi*,  Dcmophoon  re- 
volted Tnrace;  and  when  he  heard  of  the  fate  of  Phyl- 
lis, he  rail  and  clafped  the  tree,  which,  though  at  that 
time  dripped  of  its  leave*,  fuddenly  fhot  forth,  and 
bloflomed  as  if  ftiU  fenfible  of  tcndcrocfs  and  love.  The 
•bfence  of  Dcmophoon  from  the  houfe  of  Phyllis  has 
given  rile  to  a beautiful  rpiftle  of  Ovid,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Thracian  queen  about  the 
fourth  month  after  her  lover’s  departure. — A country 
woman  introduced  in  Virgil’s  eclogues. — The  nurfe  of 
the  emperor  Domitian. — A country  of  Thrace  near 
mount  Pangzua. 

PHYSALIS,  the  wirtfr  cherry;  sgenus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  r 6 fpecies;  of  which  the  mod  re- 
markable ii  the  alkrkcngi,  or  common  winter-cherry. 

This  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy,  The  root* 
are  perennial,  and  creep  in  the  ground  to  a great  di« 

Ranee  if  they  are  not  confined.  The fe,  ;n  the  fpring, 

(hoot  up  many  (talks,  which  rife  to  the  height  of  a 
foot  or  more,  garnifhed  with  leaves  of  various  forts ; 
fome  of  which  are  angular  and  obtufe,  fome  oblong 
and  (harp  pointed,  with  long  foot  (talks.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  wings,  Handing  upon  (lender 
foot-llalk*  ; are  of  a white  colour,  and  have  but  one 
petal.  They  arc  fucceeded  by  ronmf  berries  about  the 
fizc  of  fmall  cherries,  inclofed  in  an  inflated  bladder, 
which  turns  red  in  autumn,  when  the  top  opens  and 
difclofcs  the  red  berry,  which  if  foft,  pulpy,  and  filled 
with  flat  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  Soon  after  the  fruit  it 
ripe,  the  Halles  decay  to  the  root.  The  plant  is  cafily 
propagated,  either  by  feeds  or  parting  the  roots 

PH YS ALUS.  See  ScotoscNnRA. 

PHYSETER,  or  Spermaceti  fish,  in  zoology, 

• genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  cctc.  There  are  four 
fpecir*  ; the  mod  remarkable  are, 

I.  The  microps  or  black-headed  cachalot,  with  a 
long  fin  on  the  back,  and  the  upper  jaw  confiderably 
longer  than  the  under  one.  A fifli  of  this  kind  was 
cart  afliorc  on  Cramond  ifle,  near  Edinburgh,  Decem- 
ber 22.  1769;  its  length  was  54  feet;  the  gTcatcR 
circumference,  which  was  juft  beyond  the  eyei,  30 : 
the  upper  jaw  was  five  feet  longer  than  the  lower, 
whofe  length  was  ten  feet.  The  head  was  of  a moR 
enormous  fize,  very  thick,  and  above  one-third  the  « 
fuc  of  the  fifli : the  end  of  the  upper  jaw  was 
quite  blunt,  and  near  nine  feet  high  : the  fpout-hole 
was  placed  near  the  end  of  it.  The  teeth  were  pla- 
ced in  the  lower  jaw,  23  on  each  fide,  all  pointing 
outward;;  in  the  upper  jaw,  oppofite  to  them,  were 
•n  equal  number  of  cavitiei,  in  which  the  ends  of  the 
teeth  lodged  when  the  mouth  was  dofed.  One  of  the 
teeth  mrat’ured  eight  inches  Ion?,  the  greateft  circum- 
ference the  fame.  It  is  hollow  within-lide  for  the  depth 
of  three  inches,  and  the  mouth  of  the  cavity  very  wide: 
it  is  thickcrt  at  the  bottom,  and  grows  very  fmaJl  at 
the  point,  bending  very  much;  but  in  fome  the  flexure 
is  more  than  in  others.  Thcfe,  as  well  as  the  teeth  of 
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nrfcw.  tU  other  whale*  we  have  obferved,  are  eery  hard,  and 
»“  ' cut  like  ivory.  The  eye*  *r*  very  fmall,  and  remote  from 
the  nofe.  The  pectoral  hr*  were  placed  near  the  cor- 
ner* of  the  momh,  and  were  only  three  feet  long  : it 
had  no  other  tin,  only  a Urge  protuberance  on  the 
middle  of  the  hack.  The  tail  wa*  a little  forked,  and  14 
feet  from  tip  to  tip.  The  penia  feven  feet  and  a half  long. 
L;nnaru»  informa  ns,  that  thia  fpecfea  purfue*  and  ter- 
rifies the  porpoitea  to  focb  a degree  a*  often  to  diive 
them  on  ihorc. 

2.  The  eatodon,  or  round  headed  cachalot,  with  a 
fiftula  in  the  fnout,  and  haring  no  back-fin.  Of  tin* 
fpecie#,  lot  of  different  fite*  were  caft  alhore  at  one 
time  on  one  of  the  Orkney  Ides  the  Urged  24  feet  in 
length.  The  head  U round,  the  opening  of  the  trniuth 
fmall.  Sibhsld  fay*  it  ha*  no  fpout-hole,  hut  only  no- 
ftrils : But  Mr  Pennant  is  of  opinion,  that  the  former 
being  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  nofe,  ha*  been 
mtftaken  by  hit*  for  the  Utter.  Some  teeth  of  thi* 
fpecie*  are  an  inch  atvi  three  quarter*  long,  and  in  the 
1 Urged  part  of  the  thicknefs  of  one’*  thumb.  The 
top  is  quite  flat,  and  marked  with  concentric  lines  ; 
the  bottom  w more  (lender  than  the  top,  and  pierced 


with  a fmall  orifice  : inftead  of  a back  fin,  there  wa*  a 
rough  [pace. 

For  the  method  of  extra&ing  the  fpermaeeti  from 
the  brain  of  thefe  creature*,  fee  the  article  Spsrma- 

CKTI. 

PHYSIC,  or  Physic*,  the  art  of  healing  ; pro- 
perly called  Mboicini.  The  word  ia  formed  from  the 
Greek  44  nature  |"  in  regard  medicine  con  Aft* 

principally  in  the  obfervation  of  nature.  See  Phy- 
sic* and  MtDiciNB. 

I'HYSICALy  fomething  belonging  to,  or  really 
exifting  in,  nature.  In  thi*  fenfe  we  fay  a phyfical 
point,  in  opposition  to  a mathematical  one,  which  only 
rxifts  in  the  imagination;  a phyfical  ftsbft.ir.ee  or  body, 
in  oppofition  to  fpirit,  or  met  a phyfical  fubftance,  Ac. 

PHYSICIAN,  a perfon  who  profeffes  medicine,  or 
the  art  of  healing  difeafea.  See  Msoicinr. 

Pnrtict.INI,  College  of  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  See 
Con  tot  of  Pbyficimnt. 

PHYSICO  math  1 matic*,  include*  thofe  branches 
of  phyfir  which,  uniting  obfervation  and  experiment  to 
mathematical  calculation,  undertake  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature. 


PHYSICS, 


Coerdde.  er-*  A KEN  in  it*  rooft  enlarged  fenfe,  comprehend* 
X the  whole  ftudy  of  nature  ; and  Natural 
Ph  ilosovky  ia  a term  of  the  fame  extent  ; but  or- 
dinary language,  and  cfpccially  in  thi*  country,  em- 
ploy* both  of  thefe  term*  in  a much  narrower  fenfe, 
which  it  i*  proper  in  this  place  to  determine  with 
1 fome  peecihoo. 

Aftore  Under  the  article  Philosophy,  we  gave  a particu 
fstkilar  Ur  account  of  that  view  of  nature  in  which  th^  ob- 
J*”***"  je£U  of  our  atten.ion  are  confidercd  a*  cosne&ed  hy 
' ctenn'tan(ation  ; and  we  were  at  fome  pain*  to  point  out 
the  manner  in  which  thi*  ftudy  may  be  fuec  ef  fully 
cultivated.  By  a judiciou*  employment  of  the  means 
pointed  out  in  that  article,  wc  difeuver  that  the  ob- 
jeAs  of  our  conurr.pl. t ion  compofc  an  Uxiyersi, 
which  coniifts,  not  of  a numJer  of  independent  ex 
ifteocrs  fol:  tar  v and  detached  from  ea<.  bother,  but 
of  a number  of  fubftance*  conncAcd  hy  a variety  of 
relations  and  dependencies,  fo  as  to  form  a whole  which 
may  with  great  propriety  be  called  the  Systcm  or 
Natvai. 

This  aflembling  of  the  indiv'dual  obje&s  which 
compofc  the  univerfc  into  one  fytiem  ia  I y no  means 
the  work  of  a hafty  and  warm  fancy,  but  is  the  rc- 
full  of  fo*>er  contemplation.  The  natural  hiftorian 
attempts  io  vfin  to  deferihe  objects,  hy  only  informing 
u*  of  their  fhape,  colour,  and  other  fenfible  qualities. 
He  finds  himfclf  obliged,  in  delcribing  a piece  of 
marble,  for  inftance,  to  tells  ua  that  it  takes  a fine 
potifh  ; that  it  ftrike*  fire  with  fieri ; that  it  burns  to 
quicklime  ; that  it  diffolves  in  aquafortis,  and  is  pre- 
cipitate 1 * y alkali*  \ that  with  vitriolic  acid  it  make* 
gypfum,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac.  and  thus  it  appears  that  even 
the  defeription  of  any  th.ng,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining its  fpecific  nature,  and  with  the  foie  purpofe 
of  difcrimiu&lion,  cannot  be  accomplifiied  without 


taking  notice  of  it*  various  relation*  to  other  things.  fntrrxfue. 
But  what  do  we  mean  by  the  nature  o!  any  thing  ? t*cn‘  4 

We  are  ignorant  of  its  offence,  or  what  make*  it  that  ’ 
thing  and  n • other  thing.  Wc  mud  content  ofirfclves 
with  the  difeovery  of  its  71 m fairs  or  Snorter;  and  it  it 
the  affcmbligc  of  thefe  which  we  call  its  nature  But  this 
is  very  inaccurate.  Thefe  do  not  conftitute  its  efttnee, 
but  are  the  coiifcqilcnccs  ot  it.  Yet  this  rs  oil  we  (hall 
ever  know  of  it»  nature.  Now  the  term  property  ia  no- 
thin.! but  a name  rxpuffing  fome  relation  which  the  fub- 
ftance under  confederation  ha*  to  other  things.  This  ia 
true  of  all  fuch  term*.  Gravity, e1afticity,fcnfihility,  gra- 
titude, and  the  like,  cxprrfa  nothin  ? but  certain  mat- 
ten  of  ML  which  may  be  obferved  refpe&ing  the  ob~ 
jecl  of  our  contemplation  in  different  circumftances 
of  Atuation  with  regard  to  other  things.  Our  di- 
ftind  notions  of  individuals,  therefore,  imply  their  re- 
lations to  other  things.  ^ 

The  flighted  obfervation  of  the  univerfc  (hows  an  All  parti  of 
evident  connexion  between  all  its  paits  in  their  va-  *he  univerfc 
rious  properties.  All  things  ou  this  earth  are  conned- 
ed  wiih  e*eh  other  by  the  Jaws  of  motion  and  of  mind. |„  tK«ir  n. 
We  are  conjieded  with  the  whulc  of  the  folar  fyftem  no«<  pro. 
by  gravitation.  If  we  extend  our  obfervations  to  tbeP*™** 
fixed  ftars,  the  connection  feems  to  fail ; but  even 
here  it  may  be  obferved.  Their  inconceivable  diiUncc, 
it  is  true,  render*  it  impoflitde  for  us  to  obtain  any  ex- 
tenfivo  information  as  to  their  nature.  But  thefe  bodies 
are  connr&ed  with  the  Tolar  fyftcm  by  the  fameneft 
of  the  light  which  they  emit  with  that  emitted  by  our 
fun  or  any  fhining  body.  It  move*  with  the  fame  ve- 
locity, it  confift*  (in  moft  of  them  at  lead)  of  the 
fame  colours,  and  it  i*  reflected,  refra&ed,  and  inflect- 
ed, according  to  the  fame  law*. 

In  this  unbounded  feene  of  contemplation,  our  at- 
tention will  be  directed  to  the  different  cUffcs  of  ob- 
ject* 
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tatrnduc.  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  Intercft  we  take  in 

. ***'”•  them.  There  is  nothing  in  which  we  ire  fo  much 

4 interfiled  it  our  fellow  men  ; and  one  of  the  firft  fteps 
Our  attrn-  that  we  make  in  our  knowledge  of  nature,  is  in  ac- 
tion nntu-  quaintanre  with  them.  We  learn  their  difltncitve  na- 
refledin  ,UfC  ^7  a*tcnc,,nff  to  their  charaderiflic  appearances ; 
t*e  firftta.  ^at  *•»  *>7  obferving  their  a&ions.  We  oblcrve  them 
dance  t»  continually  producing,  like  ourfelvco,  certain  changes 
our  fellow,  in  the  fituation  or  condition  of  furrounding  objects ; 
®ca-  and  thefe  changes  arc  evidently  direfled  to  certain  ends 
which  refpeS  tbrmfelwt,  Obferving  this  fubfrrviency  of 
the  effects  which  they  produce  to  their  own  accommo- 
dation,  we  confider  this  adjullmeot  of  means  to  ends 
as  the  effect  of  an  intention,  as  we  experience  it  to 
be  in  our  own  cafe,  where  wc  arc  confcious  of  this  in- 
tention, and  of  thefe  its  tffc&s.  We  therefore  inter- 
pret thofe  a&ions  of  other  men,  where  we  obferve  this 
adj  uftment  of  means  to  ends  a*  marks  or  figns  of  in- 
tention in  them  iimilar  to  onr  own.  And  thus  a qua- 
lity, or  power,  or  faculty,  i %/uppofed  in  them  by  meant 
of  Uj  Jign,  although  the  quality  itfelf  is  not  «uw- 
dtate/y  cognifable  by  our  fenfea.  And  as  this  intention 
in  ourfehet  is  accompanied  by  perception  of  external 
objedf,  knowledge  of  their  properties,  defire  of  good, 
averfion  from  evil,  volition,  and  exertion,  without  all 
of  which  we  could  not  or  would  not  perform  the 
ad  ions  which  we  daily  perform,  we  fuppofe  the  fame 
perception,  knowledge,  defire,  averfion,  volition,  and 
exertion  in  them. 

Thus  by  the  conftitution  of  our  mind,  we  confi- 
der  the  employment  of  means,  by  which  ends  termi- 
nating in  the  agent  are  gained,  as  the  natural  figns  of 
drfit'n  or  intention.  Aut,  therefore,  or  the  employ- 
ment of  means,  is  the  natural  fign  of  intention  ; and 
wherever  we  obferve  this  adjuftmtut  of  means  to  ends, 
we  infer  the  agency*  of  defign. 

A fmall  acquaintance  with  the  ohjcA*  around  us, 
obliges  ui  to  extend  this  inference  to  a great  number 
or  beings  befides  our  fellow  men,  namely,  to  the  whole 
animal  creation  : for  in  all  we  obferve  the  fame  fub- 
fcrviency  to  the  ends  of  the  agent,  in  the  changes 
which  we  find  them  continually  producing  in  the  ob- 
ject} around  them.  Thefe  change*  are  all  adjufted  to 
their  own  well  be>ng.  In  all  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  wc  are 
forced,  by  the  conftitution  of  our  own  minds,  to  infer 
the  exillcncr  of  dclign  or  intention  in  thefe  beings  alfo. 

But  iu  numberlels  changes  produced  hy  external 
objects  on  each  other,  we  obferve  no  fuch  fitnefs  in 
the  effects,  no  fuch  fubfcrviertcy  to  the  well  being  of 
the  agent.  In  fuch  calcs,  therefore,  we  make  no  fuch 
inference  of  thought  or  drfign. 

All  obiefls  Thus,  then,  there  is  prefented  to  our  obfervation  an 
divided^in*  important  diftinAioft,  by  which  we  aninge  all  exter- 
to  chinking  nal  objc&a  into  two  daffea.  The  firft  refe tables  our- 
aod  cn-  felvet,  in  giving  external  marks  of  that  thought  or  in- 
tention of  which  we  are  confcious ; and  we  fuppaft  in 
them  the  other  properties  which  we  difeover  in  our- 
felves.  but  cannot  immediately  obferve  in  them,  viz. 
thought,  perception,  memory,  forefight,  and  all  that 
collection  of  faculties  which  wc  feel  in  ourfeives,  ani 
which  conftitute  the  animal.  The  other  dafs  of  oh- 
|eAs  exhibit  no  fuch  appearance*,  and  we  make  no 
fuch  inference.  And  thus  wc  divide  the  whole  of  ex- 
ternal nature  into  the  claffet  of  thinking  and  rs- 
thinking  beings. 

Our  £rft  judgment}  about  thefe  claffcs  will  be  very 
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inaccurate ; and  we  will  naturally  aferibe  the  diffe-  Introdoe- 
rences,  which  wc  do  not  very  well  underftand,  to  the  tl°a‘ 

differences  in  organicai  ftru&ure,  which  we  clearly  7 
obferve.  But  when  we  have  knocked  down  or  How  vre 
perhaps  froothered  an  animal,  we  find  that  it  no  long-  cnnie  «*>  dw 
er  gives  the  former  marks  of  thought  and  intention, 
and  that  it  now  refetnblea  the  clafs  of  unthinking  be-''  mU1 
ings : And  yet  it  (fill  retains  all  that  fitnefs  of  orga- 
nical  ftrudure  which  it  had  before  ; it  feems  only  to 
want  the  intention  and  the  will.  This  obliges  us  to 
conclude  that  the  diftinftion  does  not  arife  from  a dif- 
ference in  organicai  ftru&ure,  but  from  a diftind  fub- 
ftance  common  to  all  thinking  beings,  but  fcparable 
from  their  organicai  frame.  To  this  fubftance  we  aferibe 
thought,  intention,  contrivance,  and  all  that  collection 
of  faculties  which  wc  feel  in  ourftlvea.  To  this  fubftance 
in  ourfeives  we  refer  ail  fenfattent,  plcafures,  pains,  re- 
membrances, defirrs,  purpofes  ; and  to  this  aggregate* 
however  imperfectly  underftood,  we  give  the  name 
mind.  Our  organicai  frame,  which  feems  to  be  only 
the  inftrument  of  information  and  operation  to  the 
mind,  we  call  our  body.  I 

As  the  animating  principle  is  not,  like  our  body,  the  The  nature 
immediate  objeA  of  the  fenfes,  we  naturally  conceive  °I  m>nd  at 
it  to  be  a fubftance  eflentially  different  from  thofe 
which  are  the  obje&s  of  our  fenfe*.  The  rudeft  people  ;n  rode 
have  (hown  a difpofition  to  form  this  condufion.  Ob-  ages, 
ferving  that  animal  life  was  connected  with  breathing, 
it  was  natural  to  imagine  that  breathing  was  living* 
and  that  breath  was  life.  It  is  a remarkable  fad,  that 
in  moil  languages  the  term  for  expreifiug  breath  is  at 
ieaft  one  of  the  term-*  for  expreffing  the  foul ; nr% 
thumb,  jp'trisutt  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  ex- 
prefs  both;  gheift  or  gho/J,  in  the  Teutonic,  comes  from 
gkeifen,  to  “ breathe  or  figh  j"  dacha  or  dftha,  *«  the 
foul,"  in  Sclavonic,  comriT  from  duiehaty  “ to  breathe;'* 
fo  in  the  Gaelic  docs  anal  come  from  anam  ; and  the 
fame  relation  is  found  between  the  two  words  in  the 
Malay  and  other  eaftern  languages.  Wc  believe  that 
moft  perfons  can  recollect  feme  traces  of  this  notion  in 
their  early  conceptions  of  things  ; and  many  who  do 
not  confider  them  ft  lrc*  as  uncultivated,  believe  that 
the  foul  quits  the  body  along  with  the  laJI  breath.  A- 
mong  the  Tartar  carious  hanging  is  confiderrd  with 
paiticular  horror,  on  account  of  the  ungraceful  and 
filthy  exit  which  the  foul  is  obliged  to  make  ftom  the 
body.  9 

But  the  obfervation  of  the  fame  appearances  of  rheir  opL 
thought  and  intention  in  fiihes  and  other  animals oot 
which  do  not  breathe,  would  foon  fhow  that  thii  was!0”* 
but  a rude  conception.  Very  little  refinement  indeed 
is  neceffary  to  convince  us  chat  air  or  breath  cannot 
be  the  iubftaace  which  thinks,  withes,  and  defigns  ; 
and  that  rhe  properties  of  this  fubftance,  whatever  it 
is,  mud  be  totally  different  from,  and  incompatible 
with,  any  thing  that  wc  know  of  the  immediate  objcdU 
of  our  fenfes.  to 

Hence  we  are  led  to  caoclu  !e  that  there  are  two  Of  the  two} 
kinds  of  iuhflances  in  nature:  One,  which  is  the  prio-hmda  of 
ciple  of  fenfatioo  ; and  therefore  cannot  be  the  objcA  ful>^*uc€* 
of  our  fenfes,  any  more  than  light  can  be  the  ohjcA  of  t,nc  ^ 
the  microfcope.  Thia  fubftance  alone  can  feel,  think,  object  of 
deiire,  and  propofe,  and  is  the  obje&  of  rcjledion  alone.  rcflcd»on 
The  objc&s  of  our  fenfes  compofe  the  other  clafs,  and*|^^* ofih« 
therefore  can  have  none  of  the  other  properties  which  fenfe*. 
arc  not  cognofciblc  by  the  fenfes.  Thefe  have  all  the 

properties 
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Intnxioe-  properties  which  our  fenfes  can  difeover;  and  we  can 
t*oa-  have  no  evidence  of  their  having  any  other,  nor  indeed 
L T any  conception  of  their  having  them.  Thia  clafs  is 
cot  confined  to  the  unorganized  mattes  of  matter;  for 
we  fee  that  the  bodies  of  animals  lofe  after  death  that 
organic* I form,  and  are  afljmilated  to  all  the  rcfl  of 
unthinking  beings.  It  has  srifen  from  fuch  views  as 
this,  that  while  all  nations  have  agreed  to  call  thia 
clafs  of  objeds  by  the  name  booy,  which  originally 
exprettes  oar  organical  frame,  fome  nations,  farther  ad- 
vanced in  cultivation  or  refinement,  have  contrived  an 
. abftra&  terra  to  exprefs  this  general  fubfiance  of  which 
all  inanimate  beings  are  compofcd.  Such  a term  we 
11  hive  in  the  words  mat  tries,  «3x*. 

T>» difhnc-  Matter,  then,  is  that  fubfiance  which  is  immediate- 

ly  cognofciblc  by  our  fenfes.  Whatever,  therefore, 
ar^awl  *•  001  thus  immediately  cognofcible  by  our  fenfes  is 
bmaceral  not  material,  and  isexpretted  by  a negative  term,  and 
teflanees  called  immaterial : hence  it  is  that  mind  is  faid  to  be 
is  very  us&-  immaterial.  It  fs  of  importance  to  keep  in  rr.ind  thia 
foruot.  diftjjiflioiij  merely  grammatical.  Little  more  is  ne- 
ccffary  for  detecting  the  fophifms  of  Hclvctius,  Mira- 
beau,  and  other  fages  of  the  Gallic  fchool,  who  have 
been  anxious  to  remove  the  ties  of  moral  and  religious 
obligation  by  lowering  our  conceptions  of  our  intel- 
lectual nature.  It  will  alfo  ferve  to  (how  how  haftily 
they  have  formed  their  opinions  who  have  aferibed  to 
the  immediate  agency  of  mind  all  thofe  relations  which 
are  obferved  in  the  actions  of  bodies  on  each  other  at 
a difiance.  The  connecting  principles  of  fuch  rela- 
tions e dijlar.te  (if  there  are  any  fuch),  are  not  the  im- 
mediate ohjefts  of  our  fenfes:  they  are  therefore  im- 
material. But  it  docs  not  follow  that  they  are  minds. 
There  may  be  many  immaterial  fubftanccs  which  are 
not  minds.  We  know  nothing  of  any  objedt  what- 
ever but  by  the  obfervation  of  certain  appearances, 
which  fugged  to  our  minds  the  exiftence  sad  agency 
of  its  qualities  or  powers.  Such  phenomena  are  the 
natural  figns  of  thefe  qualities  and  it  is  to  thofe  figns 
that  we  muft  always  have  recourfe  when  we  wrfli  to 
conceive  without  ambiguity  concerning  them.  What 
is  the  chara&cnfiic  phenomenon  of  mind,  or  what  is 
the  difimguijbing  quality  which  brings  it  into  view  ? It 
is  imtkmtiox  : and  it  maybe  afierted  with  tbcutmoft 
confidence,  that  we  have  no  other  mark  by  which 
mind  is  immediately  fuggefted  to  us,  or  that  would 
ever  have  made  us  fuppofc  that  there  exified  another 
mind  bcfidcs  our  own.  The  phenomenon  by  which  this 
quality  is  facetted  to  us  is  artt  or  the  employment  of 
means  to  gam  ends ; and  the  mark  of  art  is  the  fup- 
pofed  conducivenefs  of  tliefc  ends  to  the  well-being  of 
the  agent.  Where  this  train  is  not  obferved,  dt fign 
or  intentioo  is  never  thought  of ; and  therefore  where 
intention  is  not  perceived  in  any  immaterial  fubfiance, 
if  any  fuch  has  ever  been  obferved,  it  is  an  abufe  of 
language  to  call  it  mind.  We  do  not  think  that  even 
perception  and  intelligence  intitle  us  to  give  the  name 
mind  to  the  fubfiance  in  which  they  are  inherent,  fce- 
caufe  it  is  from  marks  of  intention  alone  that  we  infer 
the  exiftence  of  mind ; and  although  thefe  muft  be 
accompanied  with  perception  and  intelligence,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  fubfiance  which  can  perceive  and 
under  fLnd  rouft  alfo  defirc  and  propofe.  However 
difficult  wc  may  find  it  to  fcparace  them,  they  are  evi- 
dently fcparatlc  in  imagination.  And  let  not  this 
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afiertion  be  too  haftily  obje&cd  to  j for  the  reparation  Iatrcduc- 
kas  been  made  by  perfons  moft  eminent  for  their  know-  t>qn>  ^ 
ledge  and  difeernment.  When  Leibnitz  aferibed  to 
bis  mohades,  or  what  we  call  the  ultimate  atoms  of 
matter,  a perception  of  their  fituation  in  the  univerfe, 
and  a motion  precifely  fulled  to  this  perception,  he 
was  the  fartheft  in  the  world  from  fuppofing  them 
animated  or  endowed  with  minds.  It  is  true  indeed 
that  others,  who  think  and  call  themfelvcs  philofo- 
phera,  are  much  more  liberal  in  their  application  of 
this  term.  A modem  author  of  great  mctaphyfical 
eminence  fays,  **  I call  that  mind  which  moves,  and 
that  body  which  is  moved."  This  clafs  of  philofophers 
afTert  that  no  motion  whatever  is  begun  except  by 
the  agency  of  an  animating  principle,  which  (after 
Ariflotie)  they  call  Nature,  and  which  has  in  thefe 
days  been  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a god.  All  this  jar- 
gon (for  it  is  nothing  rife)  has  arifen  from  the  puzzle 
in  which  naturalifis  think  themfelves  involved  in  at- 
tempting to  explain  the  .production  of  motion  in  a 
body  at  a difiance  from  that  body  which  is  conceived 
as  the  caufe  of  this  motion.  After  having  been  re- 
luctantly obliged,  by  the  rcafonings  of  Newton,  to 
ahsndon  their  methods  of  explaining  fuch  phenomena 
by  the  iropulfes  of  an  intervening  fluid,  nothing  Teem- 
ed left  but  the  afiertion  that  thefe  motions  were  pro- 
duced by  minds,  as  in  the  cafe  of  our  own  exertions. 

Thefe  explanations  (if  they  deferve  the  name)  cannot 
be  oV jetted  to  in  any  other  way  than  as  an  abufe  of 
language,  and  as  the  introduction  of  an  unmeaning 
jargon.  We  have,  and  can  have,  no  notion  of  mind 
different  from  thofe  of  our  own  minds  ; and  we  difeo- 
ver  the  exiftence  of  other  mird#  as  we  difeover  the 
exiftence  of  bodies,  by  means  of  phenomena  which  are 
chars&eriftic  of  minds,  that  is,  which  rcfcmble  thofe 
phenomena  that  follow  the  exertion  of  our  own  mental 
faculties,  that  is,  by  the  employment  of  means  to  at- 
tain felfilh  ends  ; and  where  fuch  appearances  are  not 
obferved,  no  exiftence  of  a mind  is  inferred.  When 
wc  fee  a man  fall  from  the  top  of  a houfe,  and  daih 
out  his  brains  on  the  pavement,  we  never  aferibe  this 
motioQ  to  his  mind.  Although  the  fitnefs  of  many 
of  the  celeftial  motions  for  moft  important  purpofes 
makes  us  fuppofc  defign  and  contrivance  fomewhere, 
and  therefore  a Supreme  Min  i , we  no  more  think  of 
inferring  a mind  in  the  earth  from  the  fitnefs  of  its 
motions  for  purpofes  moft  beneficial  to  its  inhabitants, 
than  of  inferring  a mind  in  a bit  of  bread  from  its 
fitnefs  for  nonrifhing  our  bodies.  It  is  not  from  the 
mere  motions  of  animals  that  their  minds  are  inferred, 
but  from  the  conduciveneia  of  thefe  motions  to  the 
well-being  of  the  animal.  ^ 

The  term  mind  therefore,  in  the  ordinary  lan%uagej\\c  mind 
of  all  men,  is  applied  to  what  defires  and  wills  at  the  i*  one  th*c 
fame  time  that  it  perceives  and  underftands.  If  we  pro- 
call  that  mind  which  produces  motion,  wc  muft  derive  ,J.UCC*  m0“ 
our  notions  oi  its  qualities  or  attributes  from  obfcnring  ,|iat  whkh 
their  effaft*.  We  muft  therefore  difeover  the  generaldcfire*  and 
laws  by  which  they  a&,  that  is,  the  general  Lws  ob- 
frrvcd  in  thofe  motions  which  we  confider  as  their 
cffc&s.  Now  thefe  sre  the  general  Lws  of  motion  ; 
and  in  none  of  thefe  esn  we  find  the  lead  coincidence 
with  what  we  sre  accufioincd  to  call  the  laws  of  mind. 

Nay,  it  has  been  the  total  want  of  fimilarity  which  has 
given  rife  to  the  diftinciioo  which  all  uicu,  in  all  ages 

and 
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tatrudoc*  >nd  countries,  hare  made  between  m:nd  and  matter. 
. tlcm‘  , This  diilio&ion  ia  found  in  all  languages  \ and  it  it 
an  unpardonable  liberty  which  men  take  with  Ian* 
guages  when  they  ufe  a term  of  {fi/imSion,  a fprcific  term, 
to  caprcfa  thing*  of  a different  fpcciet.  What  thefc 
author*  have  been  pleafed  to  call  mmd,  the  whole  world 
betide*  have  called  by  another  name,  fobck  \ which, 
though  borrowed  from  our  owo  exertions,  ia  yet  fuifi* 
cienUy  diftindive,  and  never  lead*  us  to  confound 
thing*  that  are  different,  except  in  the  language  of 
fome  modern  philosophers,  who  apply  it  to  the  law* 
of  the  agency  of  mind ; and,  when  (peaking  of  the 
force  of  motive*,  3cc.  commit  the  fame  mi  (lake*  which 
the  followers  of  Arillotle  commit  in  the  rife  of  the 
term  mind.  Force , in  the  language  of  thefc  philnfo- 
phera,  mean*  what  conn  ids  the  operation*  of  mini  ; 
a*  mind,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Monbuddo,  Is  that 
l?  which  conned*  the  operation*  ofliody. 

The  prin.  Tbofe  are  not  lef*  to  bhme  who  confider  tbit  Nature 
ci,  U of  of  Arillotle,  this  principle  of  motion,  a*  an  ca  dence 
dif'ind  n<*  or  ^u^^ance  Jiffvicot  both  from  matter  and  from  the 
from  mat-  ntiiult  of  intelligent  creature*.  Arittotle  calls  it  iu  fome 
errand  place*  imp  He  might  with  equal  propriety, 

mind.  and  equal  confiilency  with  hi*  other  dodnnes,  have 
called  mind  ru«r,  or  an  i*r*f  Sv**k.  Bcfidet, 
wc  have  no  evidence  for  the  fcparability  of  thi*  imp 
'b'X'  from  body  as  we  have  for  the  feparability  of  fuch 
minds  a*  our  own,  the  genuine  vuA:*‘>  Nay,  his  whole 
dodrinct,  when  maturely  coulidcrcd,  allutnc  their  ab- 
,4  folute  infeparability. 

Elemental  Thi*  dodnne  of  elemental  mind*,  therefore,  a*  the 
minds  are  immediate  caufes  of  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
t°*  world,  is  an  abufc  of  language.  It  ia  a jargon  j and 
!£ut8e-  it  ii  a frivolous  abufe,  for  it  offer*  no  explanation 
whatever.  The  phenomena  are  totally  unlike  the 
phenomena  of  ordinary  mind*,  and  therefore  receive 
no  explanation  from  them  t and  fince  our  knowledge 
of  thefc  qvqfi  mind*  mud  be  derived  entirely  from  the 
phenomena,  it  will  he  prccifcly  the  fame,  although  we 
exprefs  it  in  common  language.  We  (hall  not  indeed 
raife  the  wonder  of  our  hearers,  as  tbofe  do  who  fill 
the  world  with  mind*  which  they  never  fu  (petted  to 
ex  ill  ; but  wc  (lull  not  bewilder  their  imagination*, 
confound  their  ideas,  and  milkad  their  judgment*. 
The* cad  We  ^4t,<r  owfelvca  that  our  reader*  will  not  think 
fulco.fc-  theft  observation*  unfcafonablc  or  mifplaced.  Of  all 
quence*  of  miftake*  that  the  naturaliil  can  fall  into,  there  i£  none 
muter i*.  more  fatal  to  hi*  progref*  in  knowledge  than  the  con- 
Wtn*  founding  thing*  which  are  rffcntialiy  different  1 and  of 
all  the  diilin&ion*  wlii.-h  can  be  made  among  the  ob- 
iedi  of  our  contemplation,  there  is  noue  ot  equal  phi- 
losophical importance  with  tbit  between  mind  and 
matter : And  when  we  confider  the  confcqueoce* 

which  naturally  follow  from  thi*  coulufmo  of  ideas, 
and  particularly  tbofe  which  follow  from  finking  the 
mental  faculties  of  man  to  a level  with  the  operation* 
of  mechanic*  or  chemiftry,  coni'*  qucnce*  wbicb  the 
experience  of  the  prefcnt  eventful  day  (how*  <0  be 
dcftruelivc  of  all  that  i*  noble  or  deferable  in  human 
nature,  and  of  all  that  is  comfortable  in  thi*  life,  and 


which  Waft*  every  hope  of  future  excellence— w*  can-  tnwoduc. 
not  be  too  anxious  to  have  thi*  capital  diftin&ion  put  t4on-  , 
in  the  plaisefl  point  of  view,  and  expreffed  in  the  rooff  " - r~  • * 
familiar  chara&era,  41  fo  that  he  who  runneth  may 
44  read.**  When  wc  fee  the  frenzy  which  the  reafoo- 
ing  pride  of  man  ha*  tailed  in  our  neighbourhood,  and 
hear  the  di&ate*  of  philofophy  inceffantly  appealed  to 
io  defence  of  whatever  our  hurts  fhudder  at  (hew: king 
and  abominable  ; and  when  we  fee  a man  (a),  of  great 
reputation  a*  a naturalift,  and  of  profeffed  humanity  and 
political  moderation,  congratulating  his  countrymen  oa 
the  rapid  improvement  and  almoft  perfection  of  philo- 
fophy ; and  after  giving  a fhort  (ketch  of  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  vifthle  umvcrfe,  fumming  up  all  with  • 
table  of  elective  attraction*,  and  that  pirucuhr  com- 
bination and  mode  of  cryftallization  which  c*  nftitutqa 
Gup  f horrejeo  referent  l } — is  it  not  full  time  fot  us  to 
flop  (hurt,  and  to  *lk  our  own  hearts  44  whither  arc 
you  wandering  -But  found  philofophy,  rcafooing 
flora  effect*  to  their  caufcs,  will  here  liften  to  the 
word*  of  our  facrcd  oracles  : 44  By  their  fruit*  ye  (half 
know  them.  Do  men  gather  grape*  of  thorn*,  or  figs 
of  thiillea  The  abfurd  confrquenccs  of  the  ficeptical 
philofophy  of  Berkley  and  Hume  lure  been  thought, 
by  men  of  undoubted  difeernment,  fufEcicnt  realona 
for  rejecting  it  without  examination.  I be  no  lefa 
abfurd  and  the  (hocking  confcqucuces  of  the  mechani- 
cal philofophy  now  in  vogue  (liould  give  u*  the  fame 
abhorrence  ; and  (houll  make  us  abandon  it*  blood- 
flaioed  road,  and  return  to  the  delightful  path*  of  na- 
ture, to  furvey  the  works  of  God,  and  fcaft  our  eye* 
with  the  difplays  of  mind,  which  offer  thcmfclvc*  oa 
every  hand  in  dciigns  of  the  moft  eaten  five  influence 
and  the  moll  beautiful  contrivance.  Following  the 
guidance  of  heavenly  wildom,  wc  (hall  indeed  find,  that 
44  all  her  way*  arc  way*  of  plcafantncf*,  and  ail  her 
path*  are  peace."  X£ 

Such  ia  the  feene  of  our  obfervation,  the  fubjeCt  of  The  extent 
philosophical  lludy.  It*  extent  is  almoft  unbounded,  jphiloto- 
1 caching  from  an  atom  to  God  himielf.  It  i*  abfo- 
lutely  ncceilary  for  tbc  fuecefsful  cultivation  of  thi*1  u 
immenfc  field  of  knowledge  that  it  be  committed  to 
the  care  of  different  cultivators,  and  that  iu  variou# 
portion*  be  treated  in  different  way*  : and,  according- 
ly, the  various  taftc*  of  men  have  given  this  curiofity 
different  directions ; and  the  ftudy,  like  *11  other  talk*, 
has  been  promoted  by  thi*  divilion  of  labour. 

Some  philofophm  have  attended  only  to  the  ap- 
pearance* of  (itnef*  which  are  exhibited  in  every  quar- 
ter of  tiie  uuiverfc  ; and  by  arranging  thefc  into  dif- 
ferent c lades,  and  interpreting  them  as  indication*  of 
thought  and  iutrntion,  have  acquired  the  knowledge 
of  many  claffes  oi  lent  lent  and  intelligent  being*,  actu- 
ated by  ptupcniities,  and  directed  by  rcafon. 

While  the  cooumpution  of  thefc  appearaucct  iodi-The  nature 
cate*  thought  and  i.clign  in  any  individual  of  one  ofwwJ  ufc»  of 
thelc  claffc*,  and  bring*  its  propcnfitici  and  purpofc*  m~ 

of  action,  and  the  end*  gained  by  thtfe  anions,  into  *' 
view,  tbc  contemplation  of  thefc  pi  open  li  tics,  purpofes, 
aud  cniL,  occatiou*  an  inference  of  a much  more  gene- 
ral 


( a ) M de  h Metbevse,  editor  of  the  Jovrnai  4e  Pbjftque*  See  hi*  preface*  to  the  volume*  for  1 79a  and 
1793,  January  and  July. 
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fofrwtoe-  nl  kind.  All  thefe  intelligent  Icings  give  indication* 
***•  of  knowledge  and  of  power  j but  their  knowledge 
^ T bears,  in  general,  no  proportion  to  their  power  of  pro- 
ducing change*  in  nature,  anJ  of  attaining  important 
end*;  and  their  power  is  neither  always,  nor  in  the 
n»oft  important  cafes,  the  confrqucnce  of  their  know- 
ledge.  Where  the  effect  of  thcii  a£\ions  is  mnft  enai- 
nrn.ly  conducive  to  their  important  interefts.  the 
power  of  attaining  thefe  valuable  ends  is  perrralljr  in- 
dependent on  my  attention  to  the  fitnefcof  the  means, 
and  the  exertion  is  frequently  made  without  even 
thinking  of  the  important  end.  The  well-being  of  the 
individual  i*  {Secured  againll  any  danger  from  it*  igno- 
rance, indolence,  or  inattention,  by  an  inflindive 
propenlity,  which  leads  it  to  the  performance  of  the 
ueccffary  a&ion,  which  ii  thus  ma  le  immediately  and 
ultimately  dclirable,  without  any  regard  to  its  ultimate 
and  important  end.  Thus,  in  our  own  nature,  the 
fupport  of  animil  life,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
mesns  of  fuMidence  by*a  knowledge  of  the  objects 
which  furrouud  us,  are  not  intruded  to  our  apprehen- 
sions of  the  importance  of  thefe  ends,  but  arc  com- 
(g  mitted  to  the  furer  guides  of  hunger  and  curiofity. 

Ttiae  h a The  fame  obfervers  difeover  a connection  between 
Mnntdioo  the  individuals  of  a clefs,  different  from  that  which 
biiween  arifes  from  the  mere  rcfcmblmce  of  their  external  ap- 
***  pcarance,  or  even  of  their  propen fitics  and  purfuits; 
tibof  ani- the  very  circumflances  which  produced  the  claflifica- 
msh  dlffe  tion.  They  obferve,  that  thel'e  propen  fit  ie«  are  fuch, 
mu  from  that  while  each  individual  fecka  only  its  own  enjoy- 
tohkflcc  ®cnt»  *kefe  enjoyments  are  in  general  fuch  as  contri- 
bute to  the  fupport  of  the  fpecits  and  the  enjoyment 
of  other  individuals.  Tims,  in  the  el  a lies  of  animals, 
and  in  human  nature,  the  continuance  of  the  race,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  whole,  are  not  intruded  to  the 
appichenlion  we  entertain  of  the  importance  of  thefe 
ends,  but  are  produced  by  the  operation  of  fexual  love 
and  the  love  of  fbciety. 

TT*re  « at.  The  fame  obfervers  find  that  even  the  different  clafies 
b sink  of  of  fentient  t rings  are  connected  together  ; and  while 
the  whole  of  each  clafs  aim  only  at  their  own  enjoy - 
fcntltnt  b«  they  contribute,  in  fome  way  or  other,  to  the 

iegi  ddj-  well-being  of  the  other  claffci;.  Even  man,  the  felfifii 
ftrefttdaC-  lord  of  this  fublunary  world,  is  not  the  unconnc&ed 
^ • inhabitant  of  it.  He  cannot,  in  every  inftance,  reap 
all  the  fruits  of  his  fituation,  without  contributing  to 
the  enjoyment  of  thoufands  of  the  brute  creation.  Nay, 
it  may  be  proved  to  the  fatisfu&ion  of  ever)'  intelligent 
man,  that  while  one  race  of  animal*?  in  confequencc  of 
its  jfcculiar  propenfities,  fr.bfifU  by  the  dcftruction  of 
another,  the  fum  total  of  animal  life  and  enjoyment  is 
prodi^ioufij  increased.  See  a very  judicious  differtatioo 
on  this  curious  and  pur.rling  fubjed,  intitled  A Philo- 
ffophical  Survey  off  the  Animal  Creation ; where  it  appears 
that  the  increafe  of  animal  life  and  enjoyment  which  is 
produced  by  this  means,  beyond  what  could  puflibly 
obtain  without  it,  is  beyond  all  conception.  See  like- 
wise the  laft  edition  of  Ktnfft  Origin  off  AW,  by  Dr  Law 
late  bifhop  of  Carlitic. 

Thc\ad of  Thus  the  whole  afferablage  feems  conncded,  and 
connee -jointly  employed  in  increafing  the  fum  total  of  poilible 
u the  happinefs.  This  fitnefs  of  tiie  various  proptnlities  of 
rfhl"  kntrent  intelligent  beiDgs,  this  fubferviency  to  a 
‘^general  purpofc,  ftrikes  thefe  obfervers  as  a mark  of 
intention,  evidently  diftind  from,  and  independent  of, 
Vol.  XIV.  Tare  II. 
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all  the  particular  intention*,  an  1 fuperior  to  them  all  ; Introdac- 
and  thus  it  irrefiftibly  lea;!*  them  to  infer  the  exigence  tKI*~  , 
of  a suprkme  mikd,  direAing  the  whole  of  this  in- 
tellectual SYSTEM,  while  the  individuals  of  which 
it  confills  appear  the  unconfcious  inflruraenl*  in  the 
hand  of  a great  Art  ill,  with  which  he  executes  bis 
grand  and  beneficent  purpofes. 

But  the  observation  goes  yet  further.  The  bodies  All  not  ore, 
of  the  inanimate  creation  are  not  on'y  conncded  with  animate a 
each  other  by  a mutual  dependence  of  properties,  an  l atwlicanl- 
the  relation  of  cauf.it inn,  but  they  arc  aUo  connedcd  kV  g 
with  the  fentient  beings  by  a fubferviency  to  tbeirtR>|  Uo* 
purpofes  of  enjoyment.  The  philofopher  observes  ihinkjt.g, 
that  thU  conaedton  is  admirably  kept  up  by  the  * 

flancy  of  natural  operations  and  the  expeditions  of"C  1 
intelligent  beings.  Had  cither  of  thefe  circutn  (lances 
been  wanting,  had  either  the  operations  of  nature  been 
without  ruTe,  or  had  fentient  beings  no  perception  or 
expedation  of  their  uniformity ; the  fubfervtrncy  would 
be  totally  at  an  end.  This  adju&ment,  this  fitnefs,  of 
which  the  effect  is  the  enjoyment  of  the  fentient  inha- , 
bitants  of  the  univerfe,  appear  to  be  the  eff’cA  of  an 
intention  of  which  this  enjoy  mentis  the  fioai  caufe. 

This  confiaacy  therefore  in  the  operations  of  nature, 
both  in  the  intclledual  and  material  world,  and  the 
concomitant  expedation  of  fentient  beings,  appear 
the  effeds  of  laws  impofed  on  the  different  parts  of 
the  univrrfe  by  the  Supreme  Mind,  who  has  formed 
both  thefe  cLafTcs  of  beings  fo  admirably  fuited  to  each 
other.  ai 

To  fuch  obfervers  the  world  appears  a work  of  art.  The  ori<la 
a fyftem  of  means  employed  for  gaining  certain  pro-  °f  natural 
pofed  ends,  and  it  carries  the  thoughts  forward  to  an  t^co“^* 
artist;  and  we  infet  a degree  of  (kill,  power,  and 
good  intention  in  this  Artilf,  proportioned  to  the  in- 
genuity, extent,  and  happy  elfed  which  we  are  able 
to  Jiffctrn  in  his  works.  Such  a contemplaton  of  na- 
ture, therefore,  terminatea  in  Natural  Theology, 
or  the  difeovery  of  the  exigence  and  attributes  of 

God-  . u 

Our  notions  of  this  Supreme  Mind  are  formed  from  O ur  mods 

the  indications  of  defign  which  we  obferve,  and  which  of  reafon- 
we  interpret  in  the  fame  way  as  in  the  adions  of  men.,nK  on.t*W! 
Thefe  notions,  therefore,  will  differ  from  our  notions a* 
of  other  minds  only  in  the  degrees  which  we  are  able  to 
obferve,  and  which  we  aflign  to  thefe  faculties ; for 
the  phenomenon  or  the  ened  is  not  only  the  mark', 
but  alfo  the  meafure  of  its  fuppofed  caufe.  Thefe 
degrees  mH&  be  afeertained  by  our  own  capacity  of  # 
appreciating  the  extent,  the  multiplicity,  and  the  va- 


riety of  the  contrivance.  Accordingly,  the  attributes 
of  the  Supreme  Mind,  in  the  theological  creed  of  a 
rude  Indian,  are  much  more  limited  than  in  that  of  a 


European  philofopher.  In  proportion  aa  our  under- 
{landings  are  enlarged,  and  a*  our  acquaintance  with  the 
operations  of  nature  aronnd  us  is  extended,  we  (hall 
perceive  higher  degrees  of  power,  of  Ikill,  and  of  kind 
intention : and  fince  we  find  that  the  feene  of  obfer- 
ration  is  unbounded,  we  cannot  affix  any  boundaries 
to  thefe  attributes  in  our  own  imagination,  and  we 
are  ready  to  fnppofc  that  they  are  infinite  or  unbound- 
ed i/i  their  own  nature.  When  our  attentive  furvey  of 
this  univerfe,  and  a careful  comparison  of  all  its  parts, 
as  far  as  we  can  underiband  or  appreciate  them,  have 
made  us  conclude  that  it  is  one  defign,  the  work  of  one 
4 M Artiff  f 
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Ustrodtie-  Aritflf  we  srr  under  tbe  neceffiey  of  infirrmg,  that,  Jfcape  ike  native  of  fome  eur'ous  miod«,  that  these  istrodnt- 
tl0”‘  with  rcfpc€t  t»  tbit  timvirfcy  Lis  power,  WiLlcrn,  and  were  iu!cs  of  truth  att  1 LlLd.ooi  at  wiliiof  ttf*» 

benevolence,  are  indeed  infinite.  and  wrong.  Thin  the  hum  n mninjlatubng  became  an  — * _ V 

The f)Dcm  When  men  have  b-cn  led  to  draw  tbit  condufion  objc&  of  ftudy,  firll  in  fubf.-t viency  to  the  demands  of 
ef  naiu'e  from  the  ;*ppciTM.trs  of  litncfs  which  are  obfervei  the  moralids,  but  afterwards  for  its  o.vn  fake  ; an  1 it 
«4*b*T< e e wry  where  around  them,  they  conddcr  that  ronftaney  gradually  grew  up  into  the  Lienee  of  logic.  Still 
Btrr( Ifl^rt  which  they  ot.fcrve  in  natural  operation*,  whether  in  further  refinement  produced  the  Lienve  of  mttaphyfics, 
the  material  or  the  int*UcAnal  fyftcw,  and  that  tx-  or  the  philofophy  of  uoirerfala.  But  all  ibeCr  were 
pceftarirwi  of,  an!  confide®,  e in,  thi»  court «ncy,  wh’cb  in  fed  porter  ior  to  the  doctrines  of  morals;  and  dif- 
tendcis  the  un  verfe  a fource  of  enjoyment  to  its  fen-  quifitions  on  beauty,  the  principle*  of  tafte,  the  pre- 
sent inba'  itants,  as  tie  cnnfequ.ncet  of  laws  impofei  ctpta  of  rhetoric  and  critic  if  n,  were  the  laft  additions 


!.y  the  Almighty  Artift  on  hta  works,  in  the  lame 
ro  inner  as  they  wruld  conftder  the  conflancy  in  the 
contact  of  any  people  «•*  the  coufcquenecs  of  laws  pro- 
mulgate’ an!  cnlor.cd  by  the  fupreme  nugiflrate. 

Ttw  nature  There  cm  he  no  doubt  of  this  vewof  nature  Icing 
am!  pro-  extremely  captivating,  and  1'kcly  to  engage  the  curio- 
grcf«  i f -he  flty  of  fp'culative  nun  ; an  ! it  is  not  furprifing  that 
IniuiL  { P^cno:ncn*  tiiind  hive  been  keenly  fluditd  io 

all  ages.  This  part  of  the  flu  ’y  of  nature,  like  all 
others,  w b firft  cultivated  in  fit1  for  vienev  to  the  wants 
of  focml  life  ; and  the  crener  l laws  of  moral  fentimrnt 
were  the  firft  phenomena  wliich  were  coniiJered  with 
Th«*rife  > t attention.  This  gradually  ripened  into  a regular  fyf- 
m.-wal  fen.  tem  of  mot  1 duty,  accompanied  t>y  its  congenial  iludy, 
timcfltiiiid  the  invefiigation  m determinaticn  of  the  fummum  lie  an, 
of  moral  of  ^ cotJ^jlucnu  Df  human  fiheity  ; an!  thefe  two 
branches  of  iutrlleftua!  fcience  were  always  kept  in  a 
Date  of  aficuiation  by  the  philofopher*  of  antiquity. 
Jutifprudence,  the  fcience  of  government,  IcgiOfttioo, 
:.nr!  p ike,  were  alfo  flirt  cultivated  *s  arts,  or  at  lead 
in  immedii’e  fubfer viency  to  the  demaodsof  cultivated 


to  the  ftudy  o:  tbe  phenomena  of  mini.  And  now. 
fince  the  world  feems  to  hare  acquiefce!  in  the  mode 
of  invert  i gat  ion  of  gencr-1  laws  by  experiment  and 
obfervation,  and  to  agree  that  this  is  all  the  know- 
leJge  that  we  can  acquire  of  ary  fu  jc&  whatever,  it 
is  to  be  expeded  th  t this  branch  of  phdofopiucal 
difciflion  will  attain  the  Lme  degree  ol  improvement 
(eflimated  by  the  coincidence  of  the  doclrincs  with 
and  experience)  that  ha,  been  attained  by  Line 
Others.  ^ 

The  occupations,  however,  of  ordinary  life  hare  The  par- 
oLener  directed  our  etf.fts  towards  material  objc&s,  tial  prac- 
•nd  engaged  our  attention  on  the  r properties  and  re- bee  ofna. 
Lilians;  and  as  all  fcicn.es  hive  rriftn  from  arts, 
were  origiua’ly  implied  in  the  maxims  and  precepts  of 
thofe  arts,  till  feparated  from  them  !.y  the  cuiioosi  • ftudy 
fpecuhtift,  the  knowledge  of  the  mated  1 fyllein  of*<  * Li- 
nature  was  pullctied  in  Jctache ! feraps  by  the  praifti-0”*4*  - 
lionets  io  the  various  arts  of  life  long  before  the  rsafs- 
rttl pUioftjphcr  thought  of  collecting  them  into  a body 
of  feienti fie  doctrines.  But  there  hire  not  been  want- 


focicty;  and  ail  ihcfe  io  nearly  related  paits  of  the 
ftudy  of  human  nature,  had  made  a very  corfi ’eral  le 
progrefs,  in  the  form  of  maxims  or  precepts,  for  direct- 
ing the  coDdud,  before  fpeculative  men,  out  of  mere 
curiofity,  treated  them  as  fubje&s  of  philofopkical 
ftudy.  Our  moral  featimentf,  always  involving  n 
feeling  of  obligation,  are  expreffed  in  a language  con- 
frderably  differert  from  the  ufual  language  of  pure 
philofophy,  fpeaking  of  things  which  ought  to  he  rather 
than  of  things  which  are  { and  ihis  diiLnclton  of  lan- 
guage was  increased  by  the  very  airs  of  the  writers, 
which  wsu  generally  to  inflneoce  the  condu&  as  well 
as  the  opinions  of  their  fchohrs.  It  was  teferved  for 
mo  Jem  times  to  bring  this  ftudy  into  the  pure  form 
of  philofcphy,  by  a careful  attention  to  the  phenome- 
na of  mond  font  intent,  rod  claffing  thefe  according  to 
their  generality,  and  *L  ertaioing  their  rcfpeAire  ranks 
by  cn  appeal  to  experiment*  that  is,  to  the  general 
. conduct  of  mankind  : and  thus  it  happens  that  io  the 
modern  treatifes  on  ethics,  jurifprudcnce,  Ike.  theie  ia 
lefa  frequent  referenre  made  to  the  oftew  or  duties,  or 
to  the  conftituents  of  the  fvmttmm  hoaun,  than  among 
thr  amdenta,  and  a more  acctnatc  deferption  of  the 
human  mind,  and  difcximi nation  of  its  vaiious  moral 
feelings. 

The  origin  ft  was  hardly  poflpdc  to  proceed  far  in  thefe  tlif- 
td logic  and quifitions  without  attending  to  the  powers  of  the  un- 
other  in-  derftaeding.  Differences  of  opinion  were  fupportcil 
tcUcQua  ^ icafooiogs,  or  sttempts  to  rcafoniirg  Both  fides 
fBCJice*.  pot  jn  right,  and  theie  muft  be  fomc 

court  of  appeals.  Roles  of  argumentation  behoved  to 
be  acquiclccd  ia  by  both  parties  s and  it  tould  hardly 


mg  in  all  ages  men  of  curiofity  who  have  been  flruck 
by  the  uniformity  of  the  operations  of  n&ture  in  the 
material  world,  and  were  -eager  to  difeover  their 
caufes. 

Accordingly,  while  the  moraliils  and  metaphyfi.  ians 
turned  thvir  whole  attention  to  the  phenomena  of 
mind,  and  have  produced  the  Lienees  of  pneumatolo- 
gy,  logic,  ethics,  jurifprudeace,  and  natural  theology, 
thefe  observers  of  nature  have  found  fufiirteot  employ- 
ment in  coolijcring  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
woill. 

The  bodies  of  which  it  confifts  are  evidently  con-  Tv'na'nw 
neclcd  by  mem*  of  thofe  properties  by  which  we  of  the  ma* 
obfervt  that  they  produce  ch-ingc*  in  each  oilier’*  fi- terial  fy-l 
tuition.  This  affcmhlage  of  oHjeffs  may  thcicfore  ^ 

jullly  called  a fyftem.  We  may  call  it  the  MiTtRi|Lp^ 
system.  It  is  frequently  termed  matuke;  an!  the  that  ani 
terms  natural  ar pear ancss,  natural  causes, '-ther 
natural  laws,  have  be**n  generally  redriAcd  totcrrtT^ 
thofe  which  take  place  in  the  roatcri  U fyftem.  This 
reftriflioR,  however,  is  improper,  becaufc  there  is  no 
difference  in  tbe  macner  in  which  we  form  our  notions 
of  thofe  laws,  and  rcafon  from  them,  both  with  rc- 
fped  to  min  1 and  body.  Or  if  there  is  to  be  any 
refti  idion,  and  if  any  part  of  the  ftudy  of  the  unirerfe 
is  to  be  excluded  in  tltc  application  of  thefe  terms,  it 
is  that  patt  only  which  con  fliers  moral  obligation,  ami 
taiher  treats  ot  what  ought  to  he  than  of  what  it.  As 
has  been  already  obfemed,  there  i*  a confidcrable  dif- 
ference in  the  language  which  rauft  be  employed  ; but 
ftiU  there  is  nose  in  the  principles  of  invelligation. 

We  hive  no  proof  for  the  extent  of  any  moral  law 
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tut  an  appetl  to  the  feelings  of  the  hearts  of  men,  in-  indulged  than  in  Britain  ; and  her  philofopher#  hare  Imroduc- 
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been  equally  eminent  in  both  branches  of  feienee.  ^ 

Their  performances  in  ethics,  jurifprudence,  and  na- 
tural  theology,  are  confi  ’ered  by  all  onr  neighbours  at 
the  fountain*  of  knowledge  on  thefc  febjefts  j and 
Locke  and  Clarke  are  names  no  left  familiar  on  the 
continent  than  Newton.  The  licentious  and  degra- 
ding doctrines  of  the  Galilean  f-hool  have  as  yet  made 
little  impreffion  here  ; and  man  is  flill  confidercd  among 
u*  as  a glorious  creature,  born  to,  and  fitted  for,  the 
noble  ft  profpefts.  jr 

Phyfics,  ihtn,  is  with  us  the  ftudy  of  the  material  The  te  rn 
fyftem,  including  loth  natural  hiftory  and  philofophy- 
The  term  is  not  indeed  very  familiar  in  oor  language  generally 
dudh’on  of  the  p’-enomenr  of  the  material  fyftem  (in  and  in  plarc  of  phjitut  and  difciplina  pfajtca,  we  more  uiidcrftoal 
which  cafe  it  rmift  he  confidercd  in  its  rcftri&cd  fetifr ),  generally  ufe  the  terms  natvralifl  and  natural  knrzvlcd^r.  in  Briuio. 
h-re,  in  their  explanation  of  phenorrrna,  extended  The  term  natural  phi  fafep/jy,  in  its  common  acceptation, 
their  principle  much  farther  th^n  the  induftio-n  on  is  of  lef-j  extent.  The  field  of  phyficiil  inveftrgatbn  is 
which  they  had  founded  the  exigence  of  the  phyfical  ftiil  of  prodigious  extent ; and  its  different  qmrtcri 
law.  They  hare  extended  it  to  the  phenomena  of  require  very  different  treatments,  make  very  different 
mind,  and  hare  led  their  fofli  wens  into  great  nnJ  dan-  returns,  nnd  accordingly  have  engaged  in  their  pvrti- 
gerous  mtftake*.  Languages,  like  every  other  pro-  cular  cultivation  perfons  of  very  different  talents  and 
duftion  uf  huiran  IkiU,  are  iir>perfe<5k  They  are  de-  taftea.  It  is  of  fome  importance  to  perceire  the  di- 


dirat ed  by  the  general  lrvrs  or  LAs  which  are  obfttved 
in  their  acliom. 

But  this  is  only  a quefticti  of  the  propriety  of  Ln* 
gnage.  And  no  great  rnconvcnifr.ee  would  Strife  from 
the  refiriflion  now  mentioned  if  it  were  fcmpiiioufly 
adhered  to;  but  unfortunately  this  is  net  always  the 
tbdf  term*  cafe.  Some  authors  ufc  the  term  natural  laxu  to  ex- 
•retied,  prefs  every  coincidence  of  fact ; nnd  this  is  ccitainly 
audit*  bad  ij,e  proper  ufe  of  the  term.  The  French  writers  gc- 
^£e^Ue0~  nerally  ufe  the  term  fat  f^\Jirtne  in  tlis  enlarged  fenfe. 

But  m-ry  authors  trifled  by,  or  taking  advantage  of, 
the  am!  tgtiity  of  language,  after  hav.ng  eftablifhed  a 
law  founded  on  a copious  and  perhaps  ur.excrpted  in  • 


finent  in  terms,  and  are  therefore  figurative.  The 
sroft  obvious,  the  rooft  frequent,  and  the  tnoft  inte- 
rvfting  nfes  of  1’ngttag>,  have  always  produced  the 
appropriated  term*,  and  the  progrefs  of  cultivation  has 
never  completely  fupplied  new  ones.  There  rre  cer- 
tain analogies  or  ref.mblanccs,  cr  certain  affociations 
of  ideas,  lo  plain,  that  a term  appropriated  to  one 
very  familiar  o!  jeft  v HI  fetve  to  fu.'geft  another  ana- 
logous to  it,  when  aiced  by  the  concomitant  circum- 
ftsnces  of  the  difeourfe;  and  this  with  fu/ficient  pre- 
eifjon  for  the  ordinary  pur  poles  of  focial  coromunica- 


ftin&ions  and  to  fee  how  the  wants  and  propeafities 
of  men  have  led  them  into  the  different  paths  of  in- 
vefligation  j for,  as  has  been  more  than  once  o'  ferved, 
all  fcicnces  hive  fprung  from  the  humble  arts  of  life, 
and  both  go  on  improving  fy  means  of  a clofc  and 
conflanc  correfpondence. 

All  the  phtnomem  of  the  material  fyftem  may  The  phe* 
Le  arrarged  into  two  claffcs,  diftingu  fhed  both  by R,mie  * ^ 
their  objects  ii»d  by  the  proper  manner  of  treatitig 


them. 
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The  firft  claj*  comprehends  all  the  appearances  which  int*  two 
tion,  and  without  leading  us  into  any  confiderble  are  exhibited  in  the  fenjiblt  motion*  of  !>odies,  and  their*^®** 
ntiftaket  : and  it  is  only  the  rare  and  refined  difquifi-  actions  on  each  other  producing  fmfible  motion. 
tions  of  the  curious  fpeculatift  that  bring  the  poverty  The  fecond  t-Iafs  comprehends  the  appearances  which 
and  imperfection  of  language  into  view,  end  make  us  arc  exhibited  iu  the  infenftUe  motions  and  2&ions  of 
wifh  for  words  zt  numerous  as  our  thoughts.  There  the  invifi'ile  particles  ot  matter. 

vs  hardly  a fentence,  even  of  common  difeourfe,  in  Of  the  phenomena  of  the  firft  daft  wc  have  eximplcs  Examples 
which  there  are  rot  fevcral  figures  either  of  Angle  in  the  phnetary  motions,  the  motions  of  heavy  l«odies, t,f  t,lofcof 
words  or  of  phrafes  ; and  when  very  accurate  diferimi-  the  phenomena  of  i.npulfc  the  motions  ctid  ad  ion  5 of 
nation  is  required,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  find  words  machines,  the  predate  and  motions  of  fluids,  the  fen-  * 
or  phr.ifet  to  exprefi  diftin&ions  which  wc  clearly  feel,  fiblc  a£t*on»  of  maqnetical  and  electrical  bodies,  ar.d 

the  motions  of  light.  ^ 

We  have  examples  of  the  fecond  ciafs  in  ihe  phono-  And  of 
mem  of  h*:t  and  mixture,  and  thofe  exhibited,  m the  V*10*®  rftl® 
growth  of  anicmls  and  vegetables,  and  many  pheno- lccond* 
mena  of  folid,  fluid,  magnetical,  eicfincil,  nnd  lumi- 
nous bodies,  in  which  no  change  of  place  can  be 
obferved.  ^ 

Thus  it  appears*  that  "there  is  a diftinftion  in  the  Thw  *r- 
phenomena  fuffidently  great  to  warrant  a divifion  of  r*nKcrae,1{ 
the  ftuly,  and  to  make  ns  expect  a more  rapid  "mlv^na- 
provement  by  this  divifion.  Nay,  the  divifion  ha$tunL 
been  made  by  nature  herfclf,  in  the  acquaiDtance 
Jiih  philofopberv,  who  have  been  the  molt  fuccefsful  which  men  have  attained  with  her  operations  without 
»i  profecuting  the  fludy  of  the  intelle&uil  fyrtem,  for  ftudy,  before  feience  appeared,  tod  while  art  conrti- 
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We  lelieve  it  impofli’  le  to  exprcls,  by  the  fcanty  vo- 
cabulary of  the  Hebrews,  the  nice  diftinltions  of 
thought  which  are  now  familiar  to  the  European  phi- 
lofopher.  In  nothing  does  this  imperfection  of  hi 
guage  appear  f.)  remarka’  ly  as  in  what  relates  to  mind. 
Being  a late  fuhjeft  oF  feparate  difeuflion,  and  intertft- 
ing  only  to  a few  fpeculatifts,  we  have  no  appropriated 
vocabulary  for  it ; and  all  cor  difquifitions  concerning 
its  operations  are  in  continoal  metaphor  or  figure,  de- 
pending on  very  flight  analogies  or  refemblanceB  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  mateiial  world.  This  makei 
the  utmoft  caution  neceflsry  ; and  it  juflifies  the  Bri- 
^ifti  philofophcrB,  who  have  been  the  moft  fuccefsful 
1 profecuting  the  ftudy  of  the  intelle&uil  fyftem,  for 


having,  almcft  without  exception,  reftri^led  the  terms  tuted  all  our  knowledge. 

natural  laws,  natural  caufrs,  natural  philofophy,  and  Before  man  had  retourfc  to  agriculture  as  the  ssoft  Of  die  nr§; 
Coco  like,  to  the  material  fyfUm.  With  us  pneuma-  certain  means  of  procuring  fubfiftence,  our  aequaiot-  pk  rtf 
tology  makes  no  part  of  plyfics-  And  we  may  ven-  aoce  with  external  fubftances  was  principally  that  0f  knowledge 
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lure  to  iffirin,  that  the  fcicnces  have  fared  better  by  the  natural  biflorian  ; confiding  of  a knowledge 
the  reftrittion  of  the  terms.  In  no  country  has  the  their  fitcels  for  food,  medicine,  or  accommodation,  h 
%irit  of  liberal  dif;u£t  n been  more  ewcouragfd  and  their  places  of  growth  or  habitation,  and  the  means  of 
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procuring  them,  depending  on  their  manner  of  life  or 
exificnce.  It  requirrd  a ftudied  attention  to  thefe 
circumstances  to  give  rife  to  agriculture,  which  there* 
fore  generally  made  its  appearance  after  men  had  been 
in  the  practice  of  keeping  flocks  ; by  which  means  they 
were  more  at  their  cafe,  and  haJ  fome  leifnre  to  attend 
’to  the  obje&s  around  them,  and  in  particular  to  thofc 
circumftani.es  of  foil  and  weather  which  affected  the 
growth  of  their  paflure. 

When  agriculture  and  a rude  medicine  were  thus 
e flab! ifhed,  they  were  the  firll  art!  which  ha  1 their 
foundation  in  a fjficm  cf  laws,  by  which  the  operations 
of  nature  were  obferved  to  be  regulated  ; and  with 
thefe  arts  we  may  begin  the  general  JinJj  of  naturet 
which  were  thus  divide!  into  two  different  branches. 

The  rude  phyficim  would  he  at  firii  a collector  of 
fpeejfa i but  by  degrees  he  would  ol  ferve  rcfemMancea 
among  the  operation!  of  his  drug.',  and  w«.uld  clafs 
them  according  to  thefe  refiem1  dances.  He  would 
tlm*  come  to  attenj  lefs  to  the  drug  than  to  its  mode 
cf  operation  ; and  would  naturally  fpecuLte  concern* 
ing  the  connection  between  the  operation  ani  the 
economy  of  animal  life.  His  art  now  becomes  a feien- 
tific  fydem,  conne&cd  by  principle  and  theory,  all 
proc.’e  ling  on  the  obfervation  of  changes  produced  by 
one  kind  of  matter  on  another,  but  all  out  of  fight. 
The  frequent  recourfe  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  for 
meJ'cincs  would  caufe  him  to  attend  much  more  mi- 
nutely to  the  few  plants  which  he  has  occafion  to 
ftudy  than  the  hufb  m lm.m  can  do  to  the  multitude  he 
is  obliged  to  rear.  1’he  phyliefen  mutt  learn  to  think, 
the  huflnndman  to  work.  An  analogy  between  the 
economy  of  animal  an]  vegetable  life  could  hardly  fad 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  phy fichu,  an  1 would 
make  him  a botanift,  both  as  a clafhficr  of  plants  and 
89  s philosopher. 

He  would  naturally  export  to  unite  the  fervices  of 
kis  drugs  by  com'  inmg  them  in  his  recipes,  and  would 
be  furp riled  at  his  ilifappointmenis.  Curious  an!  un* 
expelled  changes  would  frequently  occur  in  his  n.ani* 
pulations  : the  fcnfible  qualities,  .n  J even  the  external 
appearances  of  his  Ample*,  woulJ  be  often  changed, 
and  even  inverted  by  their  mixture  ; and  their  medi- 
cinal properties  would  tiequently  vjnifh  from  the  com- 
pound, and  new  ones  tie  induced.  Thefe  are  curious, 
and  to  him  ioUrefticg  facts;  and  he  would  naturally 
be  inqu  fltivc  after  the  principles  which  regulate  thefe 
changes.  His  (kill  in  this  would  ty  degrees  extcnJ 
beyond  the  immediate  ufe  for  the  knowledge;  and  the 
more  curious  fpeculatifl  would  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
moll  extenfive  and  it:  port  ant  fcience,  comprehending 
all  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  mixture. 

Along  with  tbh,  and  fpringing  from  the  famefource, 
another  (Hence  mult  arife,  contemplating  the  appe»r- 
ancet  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  founded  on  a 
careful  obfervation  and  accurate  dcfcription  of  the  won- 
derful machine.  The  inoft  incurious  of  men  have  in 
all  ages  been  aflVfled  by  the  difpluys  of  wifdom  and 
contrivance  in  the  bodies  of  animals*  and  immediately 
engaged  in  invefligatioa  into  the  ufes  and  functions  of 
their  various  parts  and  organs.  The* phenomena  have 
been  gradually  diferiminated  and  arranged  under  the 
various  heads  of  nutrition,  con  coition,  fee  ret  ion,  ab- 
forptiun,  aflimilation,  rejection,  growth,  life,  decay, 
difcafc,  and  death;  and,  in  conformity  to  the  Uofliiact 
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which  kave  with  greater  or  Icf*  evidence  been  eflabh'fh*  Jntradoc- 
ed  on  thefe  fuhje&s,  tlie  action  of  medicines,  and  the  **on‘  , 
whole  practice  of  phyfi:  and  fur  jery,  has  been  efla-  * 
blhhed  in  the  form  of  a liberal  or  fcicntific  art.  38 

The  hufbin  iman  in  the  mean  time  mult  iabonr  the  The  origin 
ground  which  lies  before  him.  He,  loo,  is  great ]yj*f»h« 
intcrcftedin  the  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  economy,  JjJ* 

•ml forms  fome  fy (terns  on  the  fuhjed  by  which  he  re*chanical 
gulatcs  his  labours:  but  lie  fees,  th  t whatever  is  thcp'werv 
nature  of  vegetable  life,  he  mull  wmk  harJ,  and  he 
fe  rebel  alumt  for  every  thing  which  can  tend  to  di- 
minifti  hi*  labour.  Hie  properties  of  the  lever,  the 
wedge,  and  the  inclined  plane,  fuon  b.-coroe  fnmdur 
to  him;  and  without  being  able  tn  tell  on  what  their 
rfffeacy  depends,  he  ufes  them  with  a certain  fs  'aciiy. 
an  ! effrdt.  The  flrcngth  of  timber,  the  prefTure  an  1 
force  ol  water,  arc  duly  fccu  an  ! employed  by  him. 
and  other  artifans  who  la'  our  for  their  mutual  s> 
commodntiot)  t and  fome  rude  principles  or  thefe 
fubject  are  committed  to  memory.  Many  tools  and* 

Ample  machines  are  by  this  time  famili.r;  an!  thus 
the  genera/  properties  of  matter,  and  tire  general  laws 
of  th?  actions  of  bodies  on  each  other,  become  gra- 
dually matter  of  obfervation  and  reflection;  and  the 
practical  mechanic  will  br  frequently  improving  hie 
tool i and  machines.  The  general  aim  is  to  produce  a. 
greater  quantity  of  work  by  the  fime  exertion.  The 
attempts  to  improvement  will  be  auxwarl,  anl  fre- 
quently uufucccfrful.  When  a m.ui  finds,  that  by  in- 
creafmg  the  length  of  his  lever  he  inert  .tea  his  power 
of  overcoming  arviiitar.ee,  a fmall  degree  of  curiofity 
is  fufE  imt  10  make  him  inquire  in  what  proportion 
his  advantage  incrcsfcs.  When  lie  find*  that  a double 
length  gives  him  a double  energy,  he  will  tv  futprifeii 
and  mortified  to  find,  that  at  the  eu  i of  the  day  he 
has  not  performed  twice  the  quantity  of  work  : hut* 
after  much  experience,  he  will  learn  trial  every  incrrafe 
of  energy,  by  means  of  a mac  tune,  is  nearly  corr.pco- 
fated  by  an  incrrafe  of  time  m the  perfornum'e  of  hit 
tnfk  ; and  thus  one  of  the  great  and  leading  principles 
of  praAfe.il  mechanics  was  inculcated  in  a manner  not 
to  be  forgotten,  and  the  practical  mechanic  was  brought 
to  fpeculatc  aqout  motion  an  i force,  and  by  gradual 
and  e.tfy  Heps  the  gencr.il  1 iws  of  Ample  motions  were 
cllaMithed. 

It  is  evident  that  thefe  fpeculitions  cannot  he  car-Thc  nrifrft 
ried  on,  nor  any  confidcra!  le  kuowlcdge  acquired, of  mathe- 
wiihout  fome  acquaintance  with  the  ait  of  mcafuve- 
ment : and  the  very  qucltions  wb'ch  the  mechanic 
wiihes  to  fidve,  prcfuppofc  fome  advances  in  this  art, 
which  in  proccfs  of  time  refined  itfelf  into  mathema- 
tics,  the  mod  perfect  of  all  the  Lienees.  All  the  phe- 
nomena of  fcufinle  motion  afford  employment  to  the 
mathematician.  It  is  performed  in  a double  or  triple 
time,  through  a double  or  triple  fpace,  by  a double  or 
triple  body,  by  the  exertion  of  a double  or  triple  force,  C 
produces  a double  or  triple  effed,  is  more  to  the  nght 
or  to  the  left,  upwards  or  downwards,  dec.  In  fhort, 
every  affc&ion  of  motion  is  an  objeA  of  mathematical 
difcufhoa.  Such  a Lienee  ran  A have  appeared  ere 
now  iu  the  form  of  an  art,  in  confequencc  of  the  mu- 
tual tranfa&ions  of  men.  1 hefe  among  an  uncultivated 
people  are  chiefly  in  the  way  of  barter.  If  i want 
corn  from  a peafant,  and  have  nothing  to  give  for  it 
but  the  doth. which,  i have  made,  wc  mull  fall  ooforae 
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w.  y of  adiufting  onr  term*  ia  refpefik  of  the  quantity. 
llUM'  We  Ihould  foon  difcover  that  the  length,  and  breadth, 
T and  depth,  of  the  box  or  bag,  were  equally  important; 
and  it  was  not  difficult  to  fee,  that  if  any  of  them  were 
doubled  or  tripled,  the  quantity  ot  grain  would  be  fc> 
too  ; if  two  of  them  were  doubled,  the  grain  would 
be  quadrupled  ; and  if  : !fc  the  three  were  doubled  the 
quantity  of  grain  would  be  inerrafed  eight  timet : the 
lame  thing  would  be  obfeivcd  with  icfptft  to  my  cloth* 
By  fuch  tr  niiiiions  as  thefe,  a few  of  the  properties 
of  plane  and  fc  lid  number*  and  figures  would  become 
known,  and  the  operations  of  multiplication  and  divi- 
fion,  where  arithmetic  is  combined  with  geomitry: 
end  daily  obfervatieu  ibows  us,  tliAt  the  more  ahftmfc 
properties  of  number  and  figure,  which  to  the  genera- 
lity of  man  kin  l arc  fo  infrgoiitcant,  lay  hold  on  the 
fancy  of  fome  individuals  with  fuch  force,  as  to  abltra& 
them  from  every  other  intellectual  entertainment,  and 
are  ffudied  with  a keennefs  and  perfeverance  slmoft 
unequalled  in  any  other  walk  of  fcience.  To  mod 
®rn  cite  perfoemr  ntc  of  a machine  is  a more  attractive 
o!  jedt  than  the  properties  of  a figure,  and  the  property 
f a figure  more  entertaining  than  that  of  a number  ; 
but  the  fa&  freiru.  to  have  been  otherwife.  Before 
Pythagoras  had  invented  the  theorem  that  bears  hit 
name  (fire  Philosophy,  n*  15.  aud  uote  h.1,  and  which 
»*  among  the  firft  elements  of  geometry,  he  had  re- 
formed the  Grecian  raufk  !.y  the  addition  of  a note  to 
tlieir  fcaie,  and  this  addition  proceeds  on  a very  re* 
fined  fpecuUtton  on  the  properties  of  numbers;  fo  that 
among  the  Greek*  arithmetic  mull  have  made  louli- 
derable  pro.  refs,  while  geometry  was  yet  in  its  cradle: 
an  J we  know  to  what  sftoniffiing  length  th«y  profecu- 
ted  the  fcience  of  pure  geometry,  whiie  their  know- 
ledge  of  mecharHCi’l  principles  was  almoft  nothing.  Al- 
fa t sic  Araiks  hardly  niaic  any  addition  to  the  geome- 
try of  the  Giceks,  if  they  did  not  rather  ahnoift  com- 
pletely forget  it ; wlullt  they  improved  their  arithme- 
tic into  algvbr*,  the  moil  refined  and  aMtr»<ftcd  branch 
of  human  knowledge.  ‘1  here  is  fuch  a diftancc,  in 
point  of  limpLcity,  between  pure  mathematic*  and  the 
moll  elementary  mtchanus,  that  the  former  continued 
to  make  rapid  llrps  to  inrptoverm  nt  in  more  modern 
times,  while  the  Ltter  languilhcd  in  its  lufancy,  rnd 
hardly  deferved  the  name  of  feiente  till  very  lately, 
when  the  great  demand  foi  it,  by  the  increafe  and  im- 
provemrni  iu  manufacture#,  both  interelted  many  in 
the  itndy,  and  facilitated  its  progreft,  by  the  multitude 
of  machines  which  were  contvivmg  on  all  hands  by 
the  manufacturer*  and  artiftns : and  even  at  prefent  it 
mull  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  to  them  lb.it  we  are 
indebted  for  almoit  even  ne  w invention  in  mechanics, 
and  (hat  the  fpcQitlatift  Itluom  has  done  more  than  im- 
prove the  invention,  by  exhibiting  its  principles  nnd 
thus  enabling  the  nrtiit  to  coirert  it<  imperfections  ; 
and  now  fcience  aod  art  go  hand  in  hand,  mutually 
giving  and  rceeiviug  sffiftance.  The  demands  of  the 
navigator  for  mathematical  and  aftroaomical  know- 
ledge have  dignified  thefe  icicncet ; and  they  arc  no 
longer  the  means  of  elegant  amufement  alone,  but  me- 
rit the  munificence  of  princes,  who  have  erected  ob- 
fervatories,  and  iurnifhed  voyages  of  dticovcry,  where 
the  mathematical  fcience*  are  at  the  fame  time  chc- 
iHhed  and  applied  to  the  mofl  important  purpofci. 

Thu  ft.oit  iketcb  of  what  may  be  called  the  natural 
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bjjiorj  of  phytic  at  feienres  will  not,  we  hope,  be  thought  Introduc- 
improptr  cr  unprofitable.  It  lends  to  confirm  an  af-  1 >otu  . 

frnion  often  allude!  to,  that  the  profee ut too  of  the  ’ 
ftldy  of  nature  will  be  roorc  foccefsful,  if  we  imitate 
her  mode  of  proceeding,  and  divide  the  labour.  It 
will  he  dill  further  confirmed  by  attending  to  the  f.  i- 
entific  difference  of  the  phenomena,  which  marks  out 
a different  ir.ndc  of  proceeding,  and  a difference  in  the 
kuowled^c  which  we  (hall  ultimately  acquire,  after  our 
molt  fuciefsful  rtfearches.  40 

In  l oth  claflo  phenomena  already  diftinguilhed The  con-' 
(n*6.)wrmuil  grant,  that  the  principle  which 'Cun- 
neds  the  pairs  of  concomitant  events,  rendering  l^econcomI-° 
one  the  inseparable  comp  nion  oi  the  other,  is  totally  t»nt  event* 
unknown  to  us,  hecaufc  it  is  not  the  immediate  bbjedi*  totally 
of  our  perception.  unknown*  r* 

But  in  the  phenomena  of  the  firft  clafr,  we  fee  thC|n  t|f J firft 
immediate  exertion  ot  this  principle,  whatever  it  may  be  ;c!af-,  liow- 
we  cm  obferve  the  exertion  with  accuracy';  we  can«v<r,  the 
determine  its  kin  \ and  degree,  which  arc  the  signs  ande*crtli>n 
mcafurcs  of  the  kind  auJ  degree  of  the  unpcrccived'j1*e*,””y 
caufe.  This  exertion,  being  alw.ys  fume  mo  lification  be  accu- 
of  motion,  allows  u*  to  call  in  the  aid  of  m..th*nuticalncdy  ub- 
knowlcdge,  aod  thus  to  afceitain  with  the  prucifionJ‘ctvc,*» 
peculiar  to  that  fcience  the  energy  of  the  caufc,  judge- 
iug  of  the  tendency  and  quantity  by  the  tendency 
and  the  quantity  of  the  obferved  effcCt. 

But  in  the  Second  clafs  of  phenomena  the  cafe  is  But  not  In 
very  different.  In  the  operations  of  chemiftry,  for  in-****  fecund? 
ftisree,  the  immediate  cxertiomof  the  caufc  is  not  per- 
ceived : all  that  we  obferve  ih  the  affirm!  l:ge  of  parti- 
cles which  ol  tains  before  mixture,  and  that  which 
takes  place  when  it  is  completed,  and  which  we  con- 
fider  ai  its  result.  The  procedure  of  nature  in  produ- 
cing the  change  is  unfeen  and  unknown.  The  dtp* 
ore  hid  from  our  obfervatioo.  We  arc  not  only  igno- 
rant of  the  caufc  which  determines  one  particle  ol  our 
food  to  become  a part  of  our  body  while  other*  arc  re- 
jetted,  but  we  do  not-fee  tins  operation.  We  aic  not 
only  ignorant  of  the  caufe  which  determines  a parti  le 
of  vitiiolic  a,  id  to  quit  the  foflil  alkali  with  whrch  it  is 
united  in  Glauber  Salt,  and  to  attach  iilisti  to  particle 
of  magnefia  ah  cad y united  with  the  muriatic  acid, 
which  alfo  quits  it  to  unite  with  the  alkali,  but  we  do 
not  fee  the  operation.  The  pan  ties  and  their  motion*  * 
ate  noc  t|je  objects  of  our  fenfc*  ; and  all  th/t  uc  fee 
is  the  Epfom  felt  sod  common  fait  fcparatrd  from  the 
water  in  which  we  had  formerly  diiLivcd  thc.fal  mira- 
bii*  and  the  mu  ruled  magr.cfuL  The  metimr,  which 
are  the  immediotc* effects  of  the  chunging  caufc*,  and 
therefore  their  only  indications,  cLimaer.JUcj,  nud  raeiu 
fares,  fitted  to  fhow  their  suture,  arc  bid  from  our 

vUw*  4J 

Our  knowledge  therefore  of  thefe  phenomena  muff  And  there* 
be  lefs  prrJedi  than  that  of  the  pLcno:r.c:.a  of  the  for-^or<*hc 
mcr  class;  and  wc  mu  ft  here  content  ourfelvea  with  the**1<n»  tTr“ 
difccveiy  of  more  remote  idationa  and  remote  caufc*, ^ a cWV 
and  with  our  ignorance  of  the  very  powers  of  nature  a- c Wf  «n- 
hy  which  thefe  changes  are  brought  about,  and  which dcrffcwl. 
are  cogoohfiblc  only  by  their  immediate  effect,  viz. 
the  motions  which  they  produce  unfeen.  The  know- 
ledge which  we  do  really  acquire  is  lomcwhat  limilar 
to  what  the  mechanical  philofopbcr  has  acquired  when 
he  has  difetmred,  by  many  experiments  and  inveftige- 
tiona,  that  magnets  attratl  csch  ether  iy  their  difit- 
3 milar- 
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miljr  pairs,  lat  rtpd  etch  clVcr  I17  tlitir  fixilar  polo,  thfmatici!  mCorinri  info  fueVi  eiphnitinfli— tSrbcd  lstfdrt. 
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Tho'-gh 
} hilo 
fiflurj 
hav<?  at- 
Knptcd 
to  explain 
them  by 
the  doc ' 
trine  of 
4n«tion ; 


an  1 do  not  aft  At  all  on  any  bodies  but  loa  iftorcs  and 
iron,  Here  we  leave  u.udifcovcred  all  that  it  iroft  cu- 
rious in  the  phenomenon,  we.  hoar  thefe  attraftions 
and  repnlli out  ure  produced  ; an  ! even  here  the  nrtg- 
ncttcal  philofopher  h s the  advantage  of  fccinj  the  a- 
grntt  *nd  the  operation. 


thing  we  c’Ti  do  is  to  fhwt  the  book,  and  take  to  fome 
other  fabjeft.  That  we  may  not  he  thought  to  fp.-ak 
prt  fumptuoufly  on  this  necafion,  we  only  leave  ro 
reminJ  our  rJhdm,  that  the  united  knowledge  of  the 
moft  emmcift  mathematicians  of  Europe  hat  not  yet 
been  able  to  give  ary  thing  more  than  an  approxima- 
But  philofophers  attending  to  this  eircumftanec,  tion  to  the  folution  of  the  problem  of  three  bodies  j 
that,  ereQ  in  thefe  eftfev,  the  changes  are  produced  by  that  is,  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  m * ons  of 
motiona,  or  cor  lift  in  motion?,  however  unperceive ! three  parti*,  let  of  matter  aft>ng  on  each  other  in  the 
thefe  may  be,  have  concluded,  that  the  laws  according  fimpldt  of  all  pnffiMe  manner!,  we.  by  forces  varying 
to  which  nature  operates  in  producing  thefe  changes  as  the  fquares  of  the  diftances  inverfely  : an]  the  vi- 
are  fimilar  to  the  laws  which  regulr.te  her  operations  in  brstions  of  riaftic  bodies,  of  any  but  the  very  Amplest 
the  fcnfii-Ie  aftion*  of  bodies,  or  arc  included  in  them  ; poflible  form*>,  arc  to  this  day  beyond  the  reach  of  in* 
and  that  the  motions,  though  unfren,  and  the  moving  vrfligation  What  then  fhouhl  be  out  expeftatiom  in 
force',  are  perfeftly  fimilar.  They  have  therefore  cm*  cafe*  where  millions  of  particles  arc  afting  at  once, 
ployed  fimilar  mo  !e*  of  invert  igaiiiwi,  applying  the  laws  of  forms  unobfervrd,  nnd  with  forces  unknown,  and 
of  impulfe,  and  calling  in  the  aid  of  mathematical  know-  where  the  ohjeft  is  r.ot  a determination  of  an  average 
ledge.  refult  of  mmy,  where  the  precife  ftite  of  ao  individual 

Of  this  we  have  many  examples  in  the  writings  of  particle  need  not  be  known,  but  where  it  is  this  very 
l)r  Freind,  Ked,  Bernoulli,  Helfham,  Uocr!nave,Hnrt>  precife  ftate  of  each  tingle  particle  that  we  want  to 


ley,  and  others,  who  have  delivered  theories  of  fermenta- 
tion,folution. precipitation, cryftallizuion,  nutrition,  fe- 
cretiott,  mufcular  aftion,  nay  even  of  fenfation  and  Intel- 
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Bat  their 
attempt* 
hare  been 
unfuccdfr* 
fuL 


k.iow?  What  can  it  be  but  uncertainty  and  mi- 
ftakr ? *6 

Notwithstanding  thefe  difeoum^ing  circumrtanccv,  The  idem- 
ligtnrr,  founded,  as  they  think,  on  the  laws  of  motion,  wr  muft  obferve  that  this  kind  of  inquiry  has  greatly  t*tjc  de- 
and  illnft rated  and  fupported  !.y  rt  atberr.atical  reafon-  improved  of  late  years,  along  with  the  improvement1™^  ,ft 
jug.  Lord  Bacon  himfelf,  that  careful  and  fagarious  an!  extension  of  mathematical  phibfophy,  and  Alice 
diltin /uifher  of  intelleftual  operations,  has  gone  into  philofophers  have  given  over  their  mediant  attempts  to  from  w. 
the  fame  track  in  his  explanation  of  the  phenomena  explain  every  thing  by  impulfe  ; and  we  need  no:  de»  t’enutkal 
of  Ate  and  combe rtion  : and  Sir  Ifssc  Newton  haa  fpa«r  of  making  Hill  farther  advances,  if  we  will  cor- ptulrf^hy* 
made  Several  attempts  of  the  fame  kind,  although  with  tent  ourfelve*  with  going  no  farther  than  Newton  baa 
peculiarities  which  always  charafterff?  his  difeufli  »n«,  done  in  his  explanation  of  the  planetary  motions.  He 
and  make  them  very  different  from  thofe  of  an  inferior  ha*  immortalized  his  own  name,  and  has  added  im- 
clafs.  menfely  to  Our  Rock  of  tifeful  knowlelge:  yet  he  ha* 

But  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  philofophers  has  hitherto  flopped  ftlOrt  at  the  diTcovery  of  th?  lift  of  ttniverfa! 
been  very  difeonraging  : indeed  they  had  no  title  to  gravitation  t anJ  all  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
expeft  any  ; for  their  whole  trains  of  reafontng  ha*e  or  account  for  this  faft  hsve  only  expoftd  therofclvef 
proceeded  on  attain :ie»  which  were  not  obfcrvrd,  but  to  pity.  We  mavji-rhaps  be  one  day  able  to  demon* 
alTum-d  or  fuppoftd  without  any  authority.  There  is  (Irate  from  the  phenomena  that  the  particles  of  mat- 
ter have  certain  mutual  tendencies  to  or  from  ea.-h 


not  that  fimiiarity  in  the  phenomenon,  or  in  the  vifiblc 
efFeft,  which  is  a!  fol’Jtely  necefTary  for  a fucrrfgful  tea- 
foning  by  analogy.  We  do  not  obferve  any  local  mo- 
tion, any  change  of  pi  ice,  which  alone  enables  us  to 
reafon  mathematically  on  the  ftt'jtrt.  And  to  make  the 
cafe  defperate,  this  ill-founded  anology  has  been  mixed 
with  hypothecs  completely  gratuitous.  Certain  forms 
hive  been  affigned  to  the  particles,  and  certain  modes 
of  aftion  have  been  bid  down  for  them,  for  whofe  rea- 
lity  we  have  not  the  leaft  argument  or  indication  : and 
to  complete  the  matter,  thefe  fancied  forms  and  laws  of 
aftion  have  been  fuch  as  are  either  felf  enntradiftory 
and  inconfiftcnt,  or  they  have  been  fuch  as,  if  allowed 
to  aft  in  a way  analogous  to  *vhat  we  obferve  in  the 
fenfiblc  motions  of  bodies,  would  produce  eflefts  totally 
different  from  thofe  which  arc  obferved.  Thefe  ato- 
mical theories,  a*  they  rre  called,  tranfgrrfs  every  rule 


other,  exerted  according  to  fixed  or  invaried  rules  j 
nnd  from  thefe  tendencies  we  may  be  able  to  explain 
mnny  other  phenomena,  and  predift  thcconfequenres, 
with  at  much  certainty  and  evidence  ns  an  aftrotiomer 
calculates  a future  eclipfe.  This  would  be  a great  ac- 
qnilition,  and  perhaps  more  is  impoflihle:  and  the  road 
to  this  ha9  been  hinted  by  Sir  Ifanc  Ncwtoa,  who  has 
expreffed  hii  fufpicion,  that  as  the  great  movements  of 
the  Tolar  fyftem  are  regulated  by  univetfal  gravitation, 
fo  the  mutual  aftions  of  the  pirticles  of  matter  are 
produced  and  regulated  by  tendencies  of  a fimilar  kind, 
equally  but  not  mere  inexplicable,  and  of  which  the 
laws  of  aftion  are  to  be  dilcovered  by  as  careful  an  at- 
tention to  the  phenomena,  and  by  the  fame  patient 
thinking,  which  he  has  employed  on  the  planetiry  me- 
tion*.  And  a beautiful  introduction  to  this  new  and 


cf  philo fophical  difeuflion,  and  even  the  beft  of  them  aimoft  unbounded  field  of  enquiry  has  been  given  us 
are  little  better  than  trifling  amufements.  By  f*r  the  by  the  celebrated  Abbd  Bofcovich,  in  his  Theory  of 
grtatrft  part  of  them  only  frrve  to  nife  a fm.le  of  pity  Natural  Pbibfophy,  where  he  has  fhown  how  fuch  rau- 
and  contempt  in  every  perfon  at  all  acquainted  with  tual  tendencies,  fimilar  in  every  ultimate  particle  of 
Inechantcal  philofophy.  Whenever  we  fee  an  author  matter,  and  modified  by  conditions  that  are  highly 
attempting  to  explain  thefe  hidden  operations  of  nature  probable,  nay  aimoft  demon  Arabic,  will  not  only  pro- 
hy  invHible  fluids,  by  atthers,  by  colhfirns,  and  vibra-  duce  the  fenfible  forms  of  folidity,  hardnefs,  ehfticity, 
tioas,  and  particularly  if  wc  fee  him  Introducing  mi-  -duftility,  fluidity,  and  vapour,  under  an  inconccivahte 
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frw-iae-  variety  of  fubordiaate  appearances.  and  the  ob&rveJ 
(1441.  oi  fcnfiLlc  motion,  bat  will  go  far  to  txpUm  the 

s~~'r~-  phenomena  of  fution,  congcLtiin,  fuiution,  crjilall. ra- 
tion, &c,  6ce.  &r.  both  in  cbcmiftry  and  phyliology. 
We  carnetlly  recommend  this  work  to  the  pcrafal  of 
all  who  with  to  obtain  a dittinit  notion  of  the  inter** 
nal  conftitution  of  natural  bodies,  .•  n i of  the  way  in 
which  the  uniting  forces  produce  their  ultimate  ami 
fer.fihle  effc&s.  Any  perfon,  pnffcffcd  of  a moderate 
flute  of  mathematical  knowledge,  will  be  convinced 
that  the  procefi  of  nature  is  not  very'  different  from 
what  he  dcfctibci  ; and  that  rou-  h of  whst  we  obfcive 
znuft  happen  aa  he  fays,  even  although  the  ultimate 
atoms  of  matter  are  not  inextended  mathematical  points, 
4j  accompanied  with  attra&in*  and  repelling  forcea. 
Oorigvo-  But  we  have  many  liept  to  make  before  we  begin 
neoeltd]  fhia  ftudy  : Nature  opens  to  us  an  immrnfe  volume  \ 
and  we  doubt  not  thst  our  pottcrity  will  long  find  cra- 
ft jncreafepl0/***0*  in  the  penifal,  even  though  advancing  with 
rfkatw-  the  cagernefs  and  fuccefs  of  the  la  ft  century.  We 
hV*-  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  thteftiolU  in  many  p rts  of 
this  reft  arch  : In  many  parts  of  chemiltry,  for  to- 
ftaocc,  we  are  as  yet  uncertain  with  rdpe£tto  the  phe- 
nomena themf-lves,  which  ?re  to  be  the  fubjc&s  of  thia 
difeaffion.  'Hie  compofition  of  bodies  mud  be  fully 
underfloo.l  before  we  begin  to  f;>ealc  of  the  lories 
which  unite  their  particles,  or  fpevulate  about  their 
mocha  of  aftion.  As  long  at  water  was  confi  cred  as 
an  element,  we  were  ignorant  of  the  forces  inherent  in 
its  particles  ; we  arc  perhaps  ftill  ignorant  of  this  ; hut 
we  now  know  that  they  are  extremely  different  from 
what  ere  formerly  fuppufed  them  to  be.  It  is  but  in 
a very  few,  if  in  any,  cafei  of  chemical  combination, 
that  we  even  know  what  sre  the  ingre  .'ients  : till  we 
know  this,  it  » too  foon  to  fpcmlate  about  their  mode 
of  union.  Our  ignorance  in  the  real  events  in  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  economy  is  ftill  greater.  Our  firft 
talk  therefore  is  to  proceed,  as  we  are  now  doing,  in 
the  accurate  examination  and  clalfification  of  the  p’e- 
noa.cn a thcmfcUes;  and,  without  attempting  to  bring 
them  within  the  pale  of  mathematical  philosophy,  by 
attempting  what  arc  called  mechanical  explanations,  let 
u*  give  up  the  c-oufidcration  of  thefe  hidden  operations, 
and  augment  to  the  utraoft  our  lift  of  fecoodnry  Ikws 
of  vifihic  but  remote  connection*.  All  the  rmchanical 
{peculations  of  the  honourable  Robett  Boyle  about  the 
fenfiblc  qualities  of  thin  ?s  sre  now  forgotten ; but  his 
chemical  experiment*  prtferve  til  ihrir  value,  and  are 
frequently  referred  to.  1*he  fame  may  b«-  fai ! of  the 
fsgaciout  Dr  Hale1;,  whole  fanciful  notions  oi  internal 
conflict,  and  eoTlion?,  an ! vibrat-ons,  derogate  no- 
thing from  the  v^lur  of  the  curious  fails  which  he 
has  effablilhed  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  cco- 

4I!  »o  my 

Tleprsi-  This  dMtm&ion  in  the  nature  of  the  phenomena,  and 
fr!*  rf**  ^Hfertoee  >n  i» 'tore  of  the  knowledge  which 

*•  to  h*  ecqnired,  and  the  means  which  air  to  be  cm- 
Wb  ployed  for  the  fucefrful  profecution  of  thefe  tivo 
k--uio.  branches  of  general  phyfics,  has  or.afioned  a ftill  far- 
ther rrftri6t*oo  (at  lealt  in  Britain)  of  the  term  na- 
tural philosophy.  It  is  particularly  applied  to  the 
Indy  of  the  phenomena  of  the  brft  clife,  while  thofe 
mf  the  (econd  have  produced  the  fciencea  of  cm  hi s- 
tat  and  pmtiiolocv. 
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Niiural  phi l .fo,  hy  ar.d  chetnlftry  have  geturuly  Htroduc- 
becii  made  parucuW  inftituiioss  in  our  femiiures  of  * ol1'  , 
learning,  but  phyliology  hit  more  commonly  been  ’ " 

might  in  conjunct  on  with  abato.n/,  medicine,  and  bo- 
tiny* 

The  phenomena  of  the  firft  chf»  have  been  ufiiaily 
called  mechanical,  in  older  to  d:ftioguifh  them  fiona 
thofe  obferve  \ in  the  operations  of  chcmiftry,  and  in 
the  animal  an  1 vegetable  economy  ; and  the  espl  ’na- 
tions which  have  !>etn  attempted  of  fo.ne  of  the  laft, 
by  applying  the  laws  obferved  in  the  phenomena  of 
the  firft  cUf»,  have  been  called  mechanical  eipiamjtiont. 

As  this  lar:t  clafs  is  evidently  hut  a part  of  gene- 
ral {ibficf,  there  is  forae  impropriety  in  giving  the 
name  natural  phiiofophy  to  a courfc  of  doctrines  which 
is  confine  1 to  thefe  alone.  Indeed  at  the  firft  inftitu* 
lion  of  univerfities,  the  leisure*  given  in  the  Silola 
PhyJLa  were  ilucS  more  rxteufirc,  comprehending  ai- 
med all  the  phenomena  of  the  nuteiial  world  : but  aa 
ail  arts  and  Iciences  have  improved  moll  where  the  la- 
bour hasher  m oft  divided,  it  w.ts  found  more  condu- 
cive to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  that  ftp  irate 
in  dilution*  fhouM  be  founded  for  the  ft u dies  of  natu- 
ral hiftory,  chemi'lry,  phyliology,  &c- ; and  thus  the 
phenomena,  purely  mechanical,  and  a few  others  in 
ma  netiftB,  ckfiricity,  and  optics,  which  either  w<“re 
fuLeptihle  oi  mathematical  treatment,  or  hid  little 
connection  with  the  fturiics  of  chemiilry  and  phyfio- 
logy  were  left  to  the  care  of  the  pro.'effbr  of  natural 
phiiofophy. 

At  the  terms  ebemfiry  and  phyfdogy  have  been  ap- 
plied to  two  very  important  branches  of  general  phy- 
fi.%  we  think  that  a more  fpcvjific  or  charaftetilic 
name  might  be  appropriate!  to  the  other,  anl  that 
it  might  very  properly  be  termed  mecmak  cal  philo- 

SOPHY. 

It  only  remains  to  make  a few  obfcmtiont  on  the 
diftinAivc  means  of  proiccuting  thefe  '^udies  with  fuc- 
cefs,  a id  to  poiut  out  foae  of  the  advantages  winch 
may  reafouably  be  etpefiej  from  a cardul  profecution 
of  them  : and  as  the  fccond  l-ranc!)  his  been  fully 
treated  under  the  feveral  articles  of  Chemis fky,  Fiiy- 
siolouy,  See.  we  fiiall  confine  ourfelves  to  what  is  ufu- 
ally  called  natural  philosophy* 

Mechanical  PuiLOaorHv  may,  in  conformity  with  Mechanical ; 
the  foreroing  observations,  !>e  defined,  44  the  ftudy  of ehiW'phj 
the  frnfible  motions  of  the  bodies  of  the  uaiverfe.  and 
of  their  aeliona  producing  fenliblc  motioni,  with  the^jn^-pi^, 
view  to  difnorcr  their  caufet,  to  explain  fiabordioate  csplaioed^. 
phenomena,  and  to  improve  art.*’ 

The  principle  upon  which  all  philofophical  difeuf- 
fion  proceeds  is,  thnt  every  change  tohtch  tae  obferve  in 
the  ecftuiiljon  of  things  it  coofiJereJ  by  m at  an  ejfr8t  indi- 
cating the  ctgemy,  eharaSerifiog  the  kind,  and  men  faring  the 
degree , of  its  caufc. 

In  the  language  of  mechanical  phiiofophy,  the  catifc 
of  any  change  of  motion  ia  called  a moving  or  change • 
iog  roace- 

The  difqtiifitioni  of  natural  phiiofophy  mull  there- 
fore begin  with  the  confident  ion  of  motion,  carefully 
noticing  every  affedtion  or  quality  of  it,  fi>  as  to  efta- 
blifh  marks  and  meafurea  ot  every  change  of  which  it 
in  fufceptiblc  ; for  thefe  are  the  only  tnaika  and  raca- 
-4  fur«*. 
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Mechanical  furei  of  the  changing  forces.  This  being  done,  it  on- 
Ph*  f’fn|hy  jy  rcma;n||  to  apply  them  to  the  motions  which  we 
50  obfenre  in  the  univerfe. 

The  l»w«  From  the  general  principle  of  philofophieal  difeuf- 
o'  moti  m fion  already  mentioned,  there  flow  direftly  two  ixi- 

and  their  ' 

oms. 

»j t i. anon.  _ ..  . * n . .* 

1.  hvery  body  f-rfewret  in  a Jtale  of  rtf  or  of  uniform 

Tefidine:t!  motion,  unit  ft  a filed  by  feme  moving  forte. 

2.  Every  (Lange  of  mo*  urn  it  in  tie  dirt  Bn.  n and  in  the 
■degree  of  the  forct  rmfrtjfrd. 

Thefe  are  ufually  c died  the  laws  or  Mtmor*.  They 
arc  more  noperly  laws  of  huni'-tn  judgment,  with  re- 
dpeft  to  motion.  P.rhups  they  are  nei’eflary  truths, 
linkfa  t br  ;rllc*ed  that  the  general  principle,  o^which 
they  are  nrceftary  cnnfeqix-ncc*,  is  itfelf  a contingent 
-though  univerfal  truth. 

By  thefe  two  axioms,  applied  in  abflretfto  to  every 
viriety  of  motion,  we  eftablifh  a fyltcm  of  general 
doctrines  concerning  motions,  according  as  they  are 
limplc  or  compounded,  accelerated,  retarded,  rcc- 
tilirenl,  ctrrviiin**],  in  fmgle  bodies,  or  in  fyftcrr.i 
of  connected  bodies  ; and  we  obtain  correfpordiog 
chanftcriftics  .tnd  meafures  of  accelerating  or  retard- 
ing forces,  centripetal  or  centrifugal,  Ample  or  com- 
ysound. 

We  have  an  illuflrious  example  of  this  abflraft  fy- 
fVem  of  motion  and  moving  forces  in  the  firfl  book  of 
Sir  ifaac  Newton’s  Matbemati.  al  Principles  of  Natu- 
ral Philofophy.  Euler’s  Mrchaniea  fixe  Scienlia  Mo- 
tor, Herman’s  Phorornmia^Jivt  de  Viribeu  Cor  forum, 
and  D’Alembert’s  Trade  de  Dynamique,  are  alio  ex- 
cellent works  of  the  fame  kind.  In  this  abftiaft 
fy flrm  no  regard  isyaid  to  the  cafual  differences  of 
moving  forces,  or  the  fources  from  which  they  arife. 
It  is  enough  to  charafterife  a double  a celerating  force, 
for  inflance,  that  it  produce*  a double  acceleration. 
It  may  be  a weight,  a fit  cam  of  water,  the  preflure  of 
a man  ; and  the  force,  of  which  it  is  fai  l to  be  double, 
may  be  the  attraftion  of  a magnet,  a current  of  air,  or 
the  aftrun  of  a fpring. 

Having  eftablifhed  thcfc  general  doftrines,  the  phi- 
lofophcr  now  applies  them  to  the  general  phenomena 
of  the  univerfe,  in  order  to  difeover  the  nature  of  the 
forces  which  really  cxiti,  and  the  laws  by  which 
their  operations  are  regulated,  and  to  explain  inte- 
refting  but  fuhordinite  phenomena.  This  is  the 
chief  bufinefs  of  the  mechanical  philofophcr ; and  it 
may  with  fomc  propriety  be  called  the  mechanical  hiftory 
of  nature. 

Of  the  ir-  Some  method  muft  be  followed  in  this  hiftory  of 
rar^ement  mechanical  nature.  The  phenomena  mull  be  elalTcd 
of  the  me-  by  means  of  their  re femblances,  wht:h  infer  a refem. 
*hcaoroc-  ^ancc  *n  caufe*,  and  thefe  claiTes  muft  be  ar- 

na  ef  the  ranged  according  to  fome  principle.  We  have  frea 
univerfe.  no  method  which  appeiri  to  us  Id’s  except  on  able  than 
the  following. 

The  gene-  The  principle  of  arrangement  is  the  generality  of 
nlity  of  the  phenomena  j and  the  propriety  of  a ’.opting  this 
»he  jheno-  principle,  arifes  f cm  the  probability  which  it  gives  us 
“'■"of  more  readily  difeovering  the  mott  general  actuating 
of  arrange'  forces,  wbofe  agency  is  implicated  in  all  other  pheno- 
mena mena  of  lefs  extent ; and  therefore  fhould  be  previonfly 
difeufled,  that  wc  may  deleft  the  diferiminating  cir* 
cumfUnccs  which  ferve  to  charafterife  the  fubordinate 


pheoomena,  and  are  thus  the  marks  of  the  diftinguilh-  Meehan'**! 
mg  and  inferior  natural  powers.  PLLofoyuy. 

The  rr.oft  general  of  all  phenomena  is  the  curvilineal  j, 
motion  of  bodies  in  free  fpacc  ; it  is  obferved  through  The  u»»of 
■the  whole  extent  of  the  folar  fyftcm.  mutiro  are 

The  mechanical  hiftory  of  nature  begins  therefore 
with  aftronomy.  Here,  from  the  general  phenomena 
of  the  planetary  motions,  in  evinced  the  fad  of  the  mu  ooa*n*. 
tual  defleftion  of  every  body  towards  every  other  body, 
and  this  in  the  invcife  proportion  of  the  fquarcs  of  the 
diftance,  and  the  dir  eft  proportion  of  the  quantity  of 
matter.  This  is  the  faft  of  univkrsal  gravitation, 
indicating  the  agency,  and  mrafuiing  the  intenfity,  of 
the  univctfal  force  of  mutual  gravity. 

Having  eilablilhed  this  as  an  univerfal  faft,  the  na- 
tural philofcphcr  proceeds  to  point  out  all  the  partiru- 
lar  fafts  which  are  comprehended  under  it,  and  whofe 
peculiarities  charafterife  the  different  movements  of  the 
folar  fyftem.  That  is,  in  the  language  of  philofophy, 
he  gives  a theory  or  explanation  of  the  fubordinate  phe- 
nomena ; the  elliptical  motions  of  the  planets  and  co- 
mets, their  mutual  difturbtnccs  ; the  lunar  irregulari- 
ties ; the  oblate  figure  of  the  phnets*  the  natation  of 
the  earth’s  axis*  the  precifton  of  the  equinoxes  ; and 
the  phenomena  of  the  tides  and  trade  winds:  and  he 
concludes  with  the  theory  of  the  parabolic  motion  of 
bodies  projefted  on  the  furface  of  this  globe,  and  the 
motion  of  pendislums.  ^ 

As  he  goes  along,  he  takes  notice  of  the  applies-  The  »pph- 
tions  which  may  be  made  to  th<i  arts  of  life  of  the  cation  of 
various  doftrines  which  are  fucceflivcly  eftablifhed  ( 
fuch  as  chronology,  nllronomical  calculation,  dialling,  utt  of 
navigation,  gunnery,  and  the  mcafuring  of  time.  We. 

If  a fquare  parcel  of  fand  be  lying  on  the  table,  and.  M 
the  finger  be  applied  to  any  oait  of  it  to  pu.h  it  along^ 
the  t-«ble.  that  part  is  removed  where  you  will,  but  <heu  a, 
nil  remain*  in  its  place  ; but  if  it  is  a piece  of  faud- 
ftonc  of  the  fame  materials  and  fhape,  and  the  finger 
is  applied  as  before,  the  whole  is  moved ; the  other 
parts  accompany  the  part  impelled  by  the  finger  in  all 
its  motions.  3 f 

From  the  moon’s  sccenvpanying  the  earth  in  ell  its  A®*1 
motions  round  the  fun,  we  infer  a moving  force  which flc^lOU* 
conncfts  the  moon  and  earth.  In  like  manner,  we 
tnuft  conclude  that  a moving  force  connects  the  par- 
ticles of  the  ftonc;  for  we  give  the  name  force  to  every 
thing  which  produces  motion  : We  call  it  the  force 
of  cohxsion;  a term  which,  like  giavitation,  exprefles 
merely  a faft. 

This  frems  to  be  the  next  phenomenon  of  the  ana- 
verfc  in  point  of  extent.  ^ 

Having,  from  the  geoeral  phenomenon,  eftabliftved  Mode  of 
the  cxiftenccof  this  force,  the  pbilofopher  proceeds  to»;vcft»f»- 
afeertsin  the  laws  by  which  its  cxertioni  are  regulated ;j** I? 
which  is  the  afeertaining  its  diftinftive  nature  and  pro  C°* 

pert  e s.  This  he  does  in  the  fame  way  that  he  afeer- 
t'ined  tl»e  nature  of  plonetary  gravitation,  viz.,  by  ob- 
fervrng  more  particularly  the  various  phenomena. 

Here  is  opened  a moft  exteufive  and  varied  field  of  • 

ohfervatior.,  in  which  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that 
very  little  regular  and  marked  prog  rtfs  has  been  made. 

The  variety  in  the  phenomena,  and  the  coufcquent  va- 
riety in  the  nature  of  the  connefting  forces,  appear 
as  yet  inconceivably  great}  and  there  feems  little  pro- 

X Lability 
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JKrdiififra!  babilrty  of  our  being  able  to  deted  in  them  til  any 
TVliofy-hy.  famgneft,  combined  with  the  other  diftinguifhing  cir- 
l—  * cumftnn™es,  as  we  have  done  in  the  cafe  of  gravity. 
Yet  wc  fhould  not  defjiair.  Bofcovich  has  fhown,  in 
the  mod  unexceptionable  manner,  that  although  we 
ft  ill  fuppofe  that  every  atom  of  matter  it  endued 
with  a pertcdly  fimilar  force,  ading  in  a certain  de- 
termined ratio  of  the  fmall  and  imperceptible  diftances 
at  which  the  particles  of  matter  are  arranged  with  re- 
aped to  each  other,  the  external  or  fenfible  appearances 
may,  and  mud,  have  all  that  variety  which  we  obferve. 
He  alfo  (hows  very  diftin&ly  how,  from  the  operation 
of  thia  force,  mult  arife  fome  of  the  mod  general  and 
important  phenomena  which  chara&crife  the  different 
forma  of  tangible  bodies. 

Wc  obferve  the  chief  varieties  of  the  action  of  thit 
cnuroacVLA*  force  on  the  bodies  which  wc  denomi- 
nate hardy  foft , folid,  fluid \ vapor  cm,  brittle , dud  i/e  t elaflie . 
We  fee  inftances  where  the  part*  of  bodies  avoid  each 
other,  and  require  external  force  to  keep  them  toge- 
ther, or  at  certain  fmall  didances  from  each  other. 
This  is  familiar  in  air,  vapours,  and  all  compreflible 
.and  eladic  bodies. 

This  is  evidently  a mod  curious  and  interediog  fub- 
jed  of  inveftigation.  On  the  nature  and  action  of 
thefe  corpufcular  forces  depends  the  ftrength  or  firm- 
n«fs  of  folids,  their  eladicity,  their  power  of  commu- 
nicating motion,  the  prefTure,  and  motion,  and  impulfe 
of  fluids;  nay,  on  the  fame  actions  depend  all  the  che- 
mical and  phyfiological  phenomena  of  expanfion,  fu- 
fion,  congelation,  vaporifation,  condenfation,  fulution, 
precipitation,  abforption,  ferretion,  fermentation,  and 
animal  and  vegetable  concoction  and  aiftmilation. 

Out  of  this  immenfe  do  re  of  phenomena,  this  inex- 
hanflible  fund  of  employment  for  our  powers  of  inref- 
tigation,  the  natural  philofophcr  fcleds  thofe  which 
lend  dirediy  to  the  produdion  or  modification  of  fen- 
lible  motion. 

He  will  therefore  confider, 

TVfpro-  * • communication  of  motion  among  detached 
fcfiion  ot  and  free  bodies,  eftablifting  the  laws  of  impulfe  or  col- 
M-  wn  hy  lifioo.  This  has  always  been  confidered  at  the  elemcn- 
^^c^**tarT  dodrinc  of  mechanical  philofophy,  and  as  the 
fte  familiar  fad  ofiferved  in  the  material  world  ; and 
natfuni.  in  all  ages  philofophers  have  been  anxious  to  reduce  all 
tv  fed  in  adtions  of  bodies  on  each  other  to  impulfe,  and  have 
u:iwe*  never  thought  a phenomenon  completely  explained  or 
accounted  for  till  it  has  been  fhown  to  be  a cafe  of 
impulfe.  This  it  is  which  has  given  rife  to  the  hy- 
pothefes  of  vortices,  ethers,  magnetic  and  eledric  fluids, 
animal  fpir its,  and  a multitude  of  fancied  intermediums 
between  the  fenfible  mafTcs  of  matter,  which  are  (aid 
in  common  language  to  ad  on  each  other.  A heavy 
body  is  fuppnfed  to  fall,  becaufe  it  is  impelled  by  a 
(beam  of  an  invifible  fluid  moving  according  to  cer- 
tain conditions  fuited  to  the  cafe.  The  filings  of  iron 
are  fuppofed  to  be  arranged  round  a magnet,  by  means 
of  a ft  ream  of  magnetic  fluid  i (Tiling  from  one  pole,  cir- 
culating perpetually  round  the  magnet,  and  entering 
at  the  other  pole,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  obferve 
the  dote  grafs  arranged  by  the  current  of  a brook. 

But  the  philofophcr  who  has  begun  the  mechanical 
nmSan  i«  ftudy  of  nature  by  the  abftrad  do&rines  of  dynamics, 
*»■*  < iiief . and  made  ita  firft  application  to  the  celi;ftial  phenomc- 
UlUiJe•  as,  and  who  has  attended  carefully  to  the  many  ana- 
Vo*.  XIV.  Pait.  II. 
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logics  between  the  phenomena  of  gravitation  and  cohe-  Mechanic*/ 
(ion,  will  be  at  leaft  ready  to  entertain  very  different  Philofophy. 
notions  of  this  matter.  He  will  be  fo  far  from  think-  * ~ 
iog  that  the  produdion  of  motion  by  impulfe  is  the 
nod  familiar  fad  in  nature,  that  he  will  acknowledge 
it  to  be  comparatively  very  rare  ; nay,  there  are  fome 
appearances  in  the  fads  which  are  ufually  con  fleered 
as  inftances  of  impullion,  which  will  lead  him  to  doubt, 
and  alraofl  to  deny,  that  there  has  ever  been  obferved  An 
inftance  of  one  body  putting  another  in  motion  by  co- 
ming into  abfolute  contad  with  it,  and  ftriking  it  \ 
and  he  will  be  difpofed  to  think  that  the  produdion 
of  motion  in  this  cafe  is  precifely  fimilar  to  what  we 
obferve  when  wc  gently  puft  one  floating  magnet  to- 
wards another,  with  their  fimilar  p >les  fronting  each 
other.  There  will  be  the  fame  produdion  of  motion  Motion 
in  the  one  and  diminution  of  it  in  the  other,  and  thef**®1 10  ho 
fame  uniform  motion  of  the  common  centre  of  gravi- 
ty  : and,  in  this  cafe  of  the  magnets,  he  fees  complete-  rn-:a'iry  of 
ly  the  neccffity  of  a law  of  motion,  which  is  not  an  ot  action 
axiom,  but  is  obferved  through  the  whole  of  nature, rciC~ 
and  which  receives  no  explanation  from  any  hypothe«uon* 

(is  of  an  intervening  fluid,  but  is  even  tota'ly  inconfiil- 
ent  with  them.  Wc  mean,  “ that  every  adion  of  one 
body  on  another  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  and  op* 
polite  adion  of  that  other  on  the  firft."  'Phis  is  ufu- 
ally called  the  1 quality  of  adion  and  read  ion  .*  it  ii  not 
intuitive,  but  it  is  umverfal ; and  it  is  a nccdTary  con- 
fcqucr.cc  of  the  perfed  fimilarity  of  the  corpuf.ular 
forces  of  the  fame  kinds  of  matter.  This  general  fad, 
unaccountable  on  the  hypothcfia  of  impelling  fluids,  is 
confidered  in  the  planetary  motions  as  the  unequivocal 
indication  of  the  famenefs  of  that  gravity  which  regu- 
lates them  all.  The  rules  of  good  reafoning  fhould  make 
us  draw  the  fame  condufion  heir,  that  the  particles 
of  tangible  matter  are  conneded  by  equal  and  mutual 
forces,  which  are  the  immediate  taafes  of  all  their  fen- 
fible adiont,  and  that  thefe  forces,  like  gravitation, 

▼ary  with  every  change  of  diftancc  and  fitiution. 

The  laws  of  collifion  and  impulfion  being  now  e(U- 
blifhed,  either  ao  original  fads  or  as  coofequences  of 
the  agency  of  equal  and  mutual  forcei  which  conned 
the  particles  of  matter,  the  philofophcr  confiaers,  <T 

2.  The  produdion  of  motion  by  the  intervention  ofOfmot’en 

folid  bodies,  where,  by  reafon  of  the  cohefic.n  of  mat-  *•  re* 
ter,  fome  of  the  motions  arc  neccftarily  confined  to  * 

certain  determinate  paths  or  diredions.  This  is  the  machines 
cafe  in  all  motions  round  fixed  points  or  axes,  or  along  See. 
planes  or  curves  which  arc  oblique  to  the  adion  of  the 

forces.  fo  , 

This  part  of  the  ftudy  contains  the  theory  of  ma-Mscua- 
chines,  pointing  out  the  principles  on  which  their  cncr-  J'IM*  * 
gy  depends,  and  consequently  furnifhing  msxims  for 
their  conftrudion  and  improvement.  But  thefe  obftrr- 
vations  do  not  complete  the  difeufiinn  of  the  mccha- 
nifm  of  folid  bodies : they  arc  not  only  folid  and  inert, 
but  they  are  alfo  heavy;  therefore  the  adion  of  gravity 
mud  be  combined  with  the  con fcquci ices  of  fulidity. 

This  will  lead  to  difeuffions  about  the  centre  of  gravity, 
the  theory  and  couftrudion  of  arches  *nd  roofs,  the 
principles  of  (lability  and  equilibrium,  the  attitudes  of* 
animals,  and  many  particulars  of  this  kind.  ^ 

3.  The  philofophcr  will  now  turn  hi*  attention  to  The  nature 
another  form,  in  which  tangible  matter  exhibits  many  “d  defini. 
iuterefting  phenomena, .viz.  kiuidity.  The  firft  thing f*"  °* flui’ 

4 N u* 
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Mechanical  to  be  attended  to  here  If,  What  is  that  particular  form 
^ hti.  t ; ^ /•  §f  txtftcnce  ? What  it  the  precife  phenomenon  which 
chsra&erifcs  fluidity?  What  it  the  definition  of  a fluid? 
This  is  by  no  means  an  eafy  quedion,  and  confiderable 
objections  maybe  ftated  again  ft  any  definition  that  has 
been  given  of  it.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fays,  that  a fluid 
it  a body  vshofe  panic  let  yield  to  the  fatal Itfl  imprtjfion,  and 
by  fo  yielding  art  eajily  moved  among  themf elves.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  be  fufEciently  precife  ; what 
it  meant  by  the  feaatUfl  imprejfton  ? and  what  is  eajily 
moving  > It  there  any  precife  degree  of  impreflioa  to 
which  they  do  not  yield  ; and  do  they  oppofe  any  re* 
fiftancc  to  motion  ? And  a ftronger  objection  may  Le 
made  : It  it  not  clear  that  a body  fo  conftituted  will 
exhibit  all  theappearaocea  which  a body  acknowledged 
to  be  fluid  does  really  exhibit.  Euler  offers  fomc  very 
plauflble  reafoas  for  doubting  whether  it  will  account 
for  the  horizontal  furface,  and  the  complete  propaga- 
tion of  preffure  through  the  fluid  in  every  direction  ; 
and  therefore  prefers  felcCting  this  lafl  phenomenon,  the 
propagation  of  prcflTurc  qu.iqua-verfum,  as  the  charac- 
terise of  fluidity, becaufe  a body  having  this  conit  itution 
(on  whatever  circumftances  it  may  depend)  wiH  have 
every  other  obferved  property  of  a fluid.  But  this 
definition  is  hardly  fimple  or  perfpicucua  enough  ; 
and  we  think  that  the  objections  again  it  Newton's  more 
fimple  and  intelligible  definition  ate  not  uoanfwerable. 
Bofcovich  define*  a fluid  to  be,  a body  w baft  partis  lex 
exert  the  fame  mutual  fortes  in  all  diredtons  ; anil  lhows, 
that  fuch  particles  mult  be  iodilferent,  us  to  any  pofi* 
tion,  with  refpeit  to  each  other.  If  no  external  force 
a&  on  them,  they  will  remain  in  every  pofjtiou,  and 
will  have  no  tendency  to  arrange  themfclves  in  one  po- 
fition  rather  thnn  another ; differing  in  this  refpedt 
from  the  particles  of  folid,  or  foft,  or  vifeid  bodies  t 
which  require  forre  force  to  change  their  refpe&ive 
petitions,  and  which  recover  thefe  petitions  again  when 
hut  gently  difturbed.  He  illuftrates  this  diftin£tion 
. very  beautifully,  by  comparing  a parcel  of  balls  thrown 
on  quicklilver,  and  attracting  each  other,  with  a par- 
cel of  magnets  in  the  fame  tituation.  The  balls  will 
flick  together,  but  in  any  pofltion ; whereas  the  magnets 
64  will  always  aiFctt  a particular  arrangement. 

Ofthtpref  When  the  cl.ar  .Cteriflic  phenomenon  of  fluidity  has 
tun  a*d  bccn  fritted,  the  philosopher  proceeds  to  combine 
r/a'  ii  l”  or^1*5  property  with  gravity,  and  cftablifliei  the  doctrines 
hyJraiU-  hydrostatics,  or  of  the  preflureand  equilibrium  of 
tics.  heavy  fluids,  the  propagation  of  this  preffure  in  every 
direction  ; and  demonllrates  the  horizontality  of  fur- 
face  a (Turned  by  all  perfect  fluids. 

Thefe  doctrines  and  principles  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine icvcral  very*  interefting  circumftances  refpedt- 
iug  the  mutual  pre  flfurc  of  lot  ids  and  fluids  on  each 
other  i the  prefture*  exerted  on  the  bottoms  and  tides 
of  veftcis  ; the  fuppoit  and  whole  mechaoifm  of  float- 
er ing  bodies,  &c. 

#>F  the  mo-  He  then  confiders  how  fluids  will  move  when  their 
tion  cf  equilibrium  of  prefture  is  deftroyed ; and  cftabliftics 
fluid*,  or  thc  <fo£tnncs  of  hydraulics,  containing  all  the  modi- 
i iau,IC1'  tics  lions  of  this  motion,  arifing  from  the  form  of  the 
vcficU,  or  from  the  intenfity  or  direction  of  the  pref- 
fure  which  occafionsit.  And  this  fubje&  is  completed 
by  the  confidcration  of  the  refillance  which  fluids  op- 
pofe  to  the  motion  of  folid  bodies  through  thcmf  and 
their  impulfe  on  bodies  oppofed  10  their  a&ion. 


Thefe  are  very  important  matters,  being  the  foun-  Mechanical 
dations  of  many  mechanical  arts,  and  furniihing  us  with  ^hilofophy^ 
fame  of  our  mofl  convenient  and  efficacious  powers  for 
impelling  machines.  They  are  alfo  of  very  difficult  The  ira- 
difeuifioo,  and  arc  by  no  means  completely  inveftiga-  portauce 
ted  or  eitablifhed.  Much  remains  yet  to  be  done  both*D^‘®^' 
for  perfe&ing  the  theories  and  for  improving  the  arts  ^ 

which  depnd  on  them.  Lienee. 

It  is  evident,  that  on  thefe  do&rines  depend  the 
knowledge  of  the  motions  of  rivers  and  of  waves}  the 
buoyancy,  equilibrium,  and  (lability  of  fhips  ; the 
motion  of  fhips  through  the  waters;  the  adion  of  the- 
winds  on  the  fails ; and  the  whole  arts  of  marine  con- 
flru&ion  and  fcamanfhip.  ^ 

There  is  another  general  form  of  tangible  matter  n,e  nature 
which  exhibits  very  different  phenomena,  which  are  and  dcfuii- 
alfo  extremely  interefting  j we  mean  that  of  vapour.  t>01  °f 
A vapour  is  a fluid;  and  all  the  vapours  that  we  ****** 
know  are  heavy  fluids:  they  are  therefore  fub;edt  to 
all  the  laws  of  prefTure  and  impulfc,  which  have  been 
conlilcred  under  the  articles  Hydrostatics  and  Hy- 
draulics. But  they  are  fufccptible  of  great  com- 
preffion  by  the  adtion  of  external  forces,  and  expand 
again  when  thefe  forces  are  removed.  In  confcquencc 
ot  this  compreffion  and  expanfion,  the  general  pheno- 
mena of  fluidity  receive  great  and  important  modifica- 
tions ; and  this  clafs  of  fluids  requires  a particular  con- 
fide rat  ion.  As  air  is  a familiar  inftancc,  this  branch 
of  mechanics!  philofophy  has  been  called  pneumatics.  59 

Under  this  head  we  confider  the  prefture  of  the  at-Thedoc- 
mofphere,  and  its  effects,  both  on  folid  and  fluid  bo-tr*ne  of  *fr, 
dies.  It  produces  the  rife  of  waters  or  other  fluids  in°.r 
pumps  and  Typhous,  and  gives  us  the  theory  of  their 
conilrudion : it  explains  many  curious  phenomena  of 
nature,  fuch  as  the  motions  in  the  atmofphere,  and 
their  connexion  with  the  prefture  of  the  air,  and  its 
effect  on  tbe  barometer  or  weather  gtafa.  Air, 
when  in  motion,  is  called  «t>W ; and  it  may  be  em- 
ployed to  impel  bodies.-  The  theory  of  ita  action,  and 
of  its  refiftance  to  moving  bodies,  arc  therefore  to  be 
confidered  in  this  place. 

But  befides  their  motions  of  progreffion,  flee,  fuch  as 
we  obferve  in  winds,  comprcffiblc  or  elaftic  fluids  are  fuf- 
ceptible  of  what  m ly  be  termed  internal  motion  \ a kind  ^ 
of  undulation,  where  the  contiguous  parts  are  thrown 
into  tremulous  vibrations,  in  which  they  are  alternate- 
ly condcnfed  and  rarefied  ; and  thefe  undulations  arc 
propagated  along  the  mafs  of  elaftic  fluid,  much  in  the 
fame  way  in  which  wc  obferve  waves  to  fpread  on  the 
furface  of  water.  What  makes  this  an  interefting  fub- 
jcit  of  confideration  is,  that  thefe  undulations  arc  the 
more  ordinary  caufca  of  found.  A trembling  chord*  or 
fpring,  or  bell,  agitates  the  air  adjoining  to  it : thefe 
agitations  are  propagated  along  the  air,  and  by  ita  in- 
tervention agitate  the  organ  of  hearing.  The  raccba- 
nifm  of  thefe  undulations  has  been  much  ftudied,  and 
furniihes  a very  beautiful  theory  of  mufical  harmony.  g 

The  philofopher  examines  the  lava  of  comprejfibifsty  Of  the 
of  air  and  other  elaftic  fluids;  and  thus  gets  the  know-  comprefli- 
lcdgc  of  the  conftitution  of  tbe  atmofphere,  and  ©fthe^^0* 
action  of  thofe  fluids  when  employed  to  impel  folid  fluuj.C  an<| 
bodies.  Gunpowder  contains  an  immenfe  quantity  of  its  conic, 
permanently  elaftic  air,  which  may  be  fet  at  liberty  by  quenew. 
inflammation.  When  this  is  done  st  the  bottom  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance,  it  will  impel  a ball  along  the  barrel* 

and 
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MtfHininlind  d I fcharge  It  from  the  muzzle,  in  the  fame  way 
It^jofu^hy. that  an  arrow  it  impelled  by  a bow.  And  thus  ha- 
‘‘“~v  ting;  difeovered  in  what  degree  thii  air  prefles  in  pro- 
portion to  it*  capanfioo,  we  difeover  it*  aft  ion  on  the 
ball  through  the  whole  length  of  the  piece,  and  the 
velocity  which  it  will  finally  communicate  to  it.  Here 
then  ia  contained  a theory  of  artillery  and  of  mines. 

Of  the  con-  Chemiftry  teaches  us,  that  mod  bodies  can  be  con- 
vex Ami  of  verted  by  fire  into  elaftic  fluid*,  which  can  be  cm- 
^'-pioyed  to  aft  on  other  bodice  in  the  way  of  preflureor 
by  tire. U «»pulfe.  Thus  they  come  tinder  the  review  of  the 
mechanical  philofopher ; and  they  bare  become  inte- 
reftiog  by  being  employed  as  moving  forcea  in  feme 
very  powerful  machines. 

Thefe  dificuffions  will  nearly  exhauft  all  the  genera! 
mechanical  phenomena.  There  remain  fome  which  are 
much  more  limited,  but  furnifh  very  curious  and  im- 
portant fnbjcfta  of  inveftigalioQ. 

Ofrherhe-  phenomena  exhibited  between  loadflones  or 

rnrtirna  of  magnets  and  iron  have  long  attrafted  attention  ; and 
fortune,  the  ufe  to  which  the  polarity  of  the  loadftone  has  been 
applied,  namely,  the  direfting  the  courfe  of  a Jhip 
through  the  pathlefs  ocean,  haa  rendered  thefc  pheno- 
mena extremely  intcrcfting.  They  are  fperified  by  the 
term  macsetisn.  Confidcrable  progrefs  has  been  made 
in  the  arrangement  and  generalization  of  them  ; but 
we  bave  by  no  means  been  able  hitherto  to  bring  them 
all  under  one  Ample  fad.  The  attention  has  been  too 
much  turned  to  the  difeovery  pf  the  ultimate  caufe  of 
magnetifm  ; whereas  we  fhouhl  have  rather  employed 
cur  ingenuity  in  difeovering  all  the  general  laws,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  Kepler  and  Newton  did  with  re- 
fped  to  the  celeftial  phenomena,  without  troubling 
tnemfeives  with  the  caufe  of  gravitation.  Dr  Gilbert 
of  Colcheftcr  was  the  6rft  who  conAdercd  the  magne- 
tical  phenomena  in  the  truly  philofophical  manner ; 
and  his  treatife  De  Mogneit  may  be  confidered  as  the 
firft  and  one  of  the  moft  peTfeft  fpecimens  of  the  Ba- 
conian or  induftive  logic.  It  is  indeed  an  excellent 
performance;  and  when  we  conflder  its  date,  1580,  it 
is  a wonder,  jfipinus'i  Tent  amen  Theari*  AJagnetiJrni  it 
a moft  valuable  work,  and  contains  all  the  knowledge 
which  we  have  as  yet  of  the  fubjed. 

©fefcAri  There  ia  another  daft  of  mechanical  phenomena 
c*l  phtno-  which  have  a confiderable  affinity  with  the  magnetics!; 

we  mean  the  phenomena  called  kucctxicai..  Certain 
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rioiis  and  interefting  kind.  A»  thefe  have  little  con-  Mechanical 
nedion  with  any  of  the  other  great  branches  of  phy- 1 hlil  1 * t 
fical  fcience,  they  have  generally  been  confidered  in 
treatifes  of  natural  philofophy  ; and  along  with  inqui- 
ries into  the  original  caufe  of  clcftricity  in  general, 
continue  to  engage  much  of  our  attention.  74 

The  appearances  which  arc  prefented  to  us  by  our  r*h«- 
fenfe  of  feeing  form  another  clafs,  whi^h  have  always 
been  confidered  as  making  a branch  of  natural  phiio- 
fophy  in  all  feminaries of  learning.  It  docs  not,  how- 
ever, obvioufly  appear,  that  they  are  mechanical  phe- 
nomena. The  intimate  nature  of  light  i>  ftill  a fccret. 
Fortunately  it  ia  not  neccflary  to  be  known  to  give  us 
a very  perfeft  theory  of  the  chief  phenomena.  The 
general  laws  of  optics  are  fo  few,  fo  Ample,  and  fa 
precife,  that  our  theories  are  perhaps  more  perfeft 
here  than  in  any  other  branch  of  phyfics  ; but  thefe 
theories  are  as  yet  far  removed  from  the  rank  of  pri- 
mary fads.  Man y unknown  events  happen  before  the 
phenomenon  comes  under  the  hands  of  the  ordinary 
optician,  fo  as  to  become  the  fubjefta  of  the  Ample  ^ 
laws  of  refledion  and  refraftion.  Tt  may  even  be  it  fo*  been 
doubted,  and  has  been  doubted,  whether  the  phenome-  doubled 
na  of  optics  are  cafes  of  body  in  motion  ; whether  all  T^t*lBr 
the  lines  which  the  optician  draws  arc  any  thing  hut 
the  dire&iuns  along  which  certain  qua!. ties  arc  exerted. 

The  fide  of  a ball  which  is  next  the  candle  may  be 
bright  and  the  other  f»  Ic  dark,  juft  as  the  fide  of  a ball 
which  is  next  the  electrical  globe  is  minus  and  the 
other  fide  plus  ; and  all  this  without  any  intervening 
medium.  Apparition  or  visibility  may  be  a quality  of 
a body,  depending  on  the  proximity  and  pofition  of 
another  body,  without  any  thing  between  them,  juft 
as  weight  is ; and  this  quality  may  be  cognizable  by 
our  faculty  of  feeing  alone,  -juft  as  the  preflure  of  a 
heavy  body  is  by  our  feeling  alone.  ^ 

The  firft  thing  which  mide  it  probable  that  mecha-How  ojuies 
nical  philofophy  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  pheno- canie  10  b« 
mens  of  optics,  was  the  difeovery  of  Mr  Rocmer, 

“ that  apparition  was  not  inilantancous  that  fome  nicrhlnVcal 
time  elapfed  between  the  illumination  of  a body  and  phibtBrh]r. 
it*  being  feen  at  a diftance.  He  difeovered,  that  it 
was  not  till  40  minutes  after  the  fun  illuminated  one 
of  Jupiter’s  fatcllites  that  it  was  feen  by  an  inhabitant 
of  this  globe.  If  therefore  a fun  were  juft  created, 
it  would  be  40  minutes  before  Jupiter  would  heillumi- 


bodiea,  when  rubbed  or  otherwise  treated,  attraft  and 
repel  other  bodies,  and  occafion  a great  variety  of  fen- 
fibk  motions  in  the  neighbouring  bodies.  Philufo- 
' phera  have  paid  much  attention  10  thefe  appeal ances 
of  late  years,  and  rfttbliihcd  many  general  laws  con- 
cerning ihcra.  But  we  have  not  been  more  fuccefsful 
in  bringing  them  all  under  one  faft,  and  thus  efta- 
bliftimg  a complete  theory  of  them,  than  in  the  cafe  of 
magnetifm.  Franklin  and  Apinus  are  the  authors 
who  have  been  moft  fuccefsful  in  this  refpeft.  Dr 
Franklin  in  particular  has  acquired  great  celebrity  by 
bis  moft  fagacious  coraparifon  of  the  phenomena  ; 
which  has  enabled  him  to  eltatlifh  a few  general  laws, 
almoit  as  precife  99  thole  of  Kepfrr,  and  of  equally  ex- 
ten  five  influence.  His  difeovery  toe  of  the  identity  of 
thunder  and  clcftricity  has  given  an  importance  and 
dignity  to  the  whole  fubjeft. 

Thtte  are  There  are  many  phenomena  of  eleftrcuy  which 

ail  me-  cannot  be  called  mechanical,  and  arc  of  the  moft  cu- 
samuaL 


nated  by  him,  and  100  be  tore  the  Georgian  planet 
would  be  illuminated.  Here  then  is  motion.  It  is 
therefore  highly  probable  that  there  is  fomething  mo- 
ved  ; but  it  is  ftill  dcubted  whether  this  fomething,  Tl«  nature 
which  we  call  light,  is  a matter  emitted  from  thc<rf %ht  14 
fuming  body,  and  moving  with  great  velocity,  and 
afting  on  and  afiefted  by  other  bodies,  in  the  various tcrmn 
phenomena  of  optics  ; or  whether  it  is  a certain  Jlate  of 
a medium  which  is  thus  propagated,  as  wx  fee  that 
waves  are  propagated  along  the  furface  of  water,  or 
fonoroui  undulations  through  the  mafs  of  air,  whiie 
the  water  or  air  itfelf  is  hardly  moved  out  of  its  place. 

Hither  of  thefe  fuppofitiong  makes  optica  a legitimate 
branch  of  mechanical  philofophy  ; and  it  is  the  philo- 
fepher’s  hufinefs  to  examine  both  by  the  received  laws 
of  motion,  and  fee  which  of  them  gives  confequcnces 
which  tally  with  the  phenomena.  This  lias  been  done; 
and  we  imagine  that  a complete  incompatibility  hat 
been  demoaftrated  between  the  confcqucnccs  of  the  un- 
4 N 1 dull- 
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Mechanical  dulations  of  an  elaftic  medium,  and  the  phenorae«n  of 
. optica ; while  the  confcqucncca  of  the  other  or  vulgar 

"r  v notion  on  this  fiubjed  are  pcrfedly  confident  vrith  me- 
chanical laws.  There  are  fome  things  in  this  hypo- 
thefia  very  far  beyond  our  power  to  conceive  diftind* 
ly  ; but  they  are  all  Grail  ir  in  this  refped  to  many 
fads  acknowledged  by  all ; and  there  is  no  phenome- 
non that  is  i neon  fi  (lent  with  the  legitimate  confequen- 
eca  of  the  hypothefis.  This  gives  it  great  probability; 
and  this  prolubility  is  confirmed  by  many  chemical 
fads,  and  by  fads  in  the  vegetable  ceconomy,  which 
give  ftrong  and  almotl  undeniable  indications  of  light 
being  a body  capable  of  a chemical  union  with  the 
other  ingredients  of  fublunary  bodies,  and  of  being  af- 
terwards fet  at  liberty  under  its  o*n  form,  as  the  caufe 
73  or  medium  of  vifiun. 

But  this  But  thefe  are  queftions  fimilar  to  thofc  about  the 
fctS* the*  ***c*uk  P’aV*ty»  *nd  tol*Hy  unneceffary  for  cllahli(hing 

/lienee  of  * complete  theory  of  the  optical  phenomena,  for  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  vifion,  the  effeds  of  optical  in- 
itrumcniH,  the  caufe  of  colours,  the  phetioraena  of  the 
rainbow,  halos  and  perihcliams,  See.  &c.  &c.  Only 
all  this  theory  is  unconnected  with  the  principles  called 
mechanical. 

Such  ia  the  field  of  observation  to  the  mechanical 
philosopher  of  the  prefent  day.  Wc  may  hope  to  ex- 
rhVaho're  lent^  '*»  aac*  ^y  degrees  apply  its  doctrines  even  to  the 
eurnfivc  unfeen  motions  which  take  place  ia  chcmiftry  and 
ficU  of  ob-  pbyfiology.  But  wc  mull,  in  the  firll  place,  per  fed 
fervation-  onr  knowledge  and  defeription  of  the  fcnfible  motions 
and  actions  of  bodies.  Thofc  of  fluids  ft  ill  demand 
much  inveftigation  ; and  till  thefe  arc  thoroughly  un- 
derflow:!, it  is  not  time  to  attempt  penetrating  further 
80  the  receflcs  of  nature. 

InvcHtx*.  In  the  profecution  of  this  fludy,  it  is  found  that 
tun  of  the  every  change  which  can  be  obferved  in  the  ftate  of  a 
•fttools  b°dyt  with  refped  to  motion  by  the  adion  of  another 
ilmm  body,  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  and  oppofitc  change 
«pul  and  in  the  Ante  of  that  other  body.  Thus,  in  the  pheno- 
c*|  po4itc  to  meiM  of  gravitation,  it  is  obferved  that  the  dclkdions  of 
the  fun  and  planets  are  mutual.  The  fame  thing  ia 
obferved  in  the  ad  ions  of  magnets  on  each  other  and 
on  iron  ; it  ia  alfo  obferved  in  the  attradions  and  te> 
pulfions  of  ele&rical  bodies  ; and  it  alfo  obtains  in  all 
the  phenomena  of  impulfe  and  of  corporeal  preflure. 

It  is  therefore  an  univerfnl  law  of  motion,  that  action 
it  always  equal  and  cppqfite  to  rtaQicn  : but  this  mull 
be  confidercd  merely  as  a matter  of  fad,  a contingent 
l.i  w nf  nature,  I ke  that  of  gravitation.  The  contrary 
ia  pcrfedly  .conceivable,  and  involves  no  contradiction. 
That  this  is  fo,  is  evident  from  the  proceedings  of  phi- 
lofophers,  who  in  every  new  cafe  make  it  tneir  bu li- 
nt is  to  difeover  by  experiment  whether  this  law  was 
obferved  or  not.  it  was  among  the  laft  difcoveries 
made  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  his  examination  of  the 
cclcftial  motions.  This  being  the  cafe,  it  (hould  ne- 
ver he  affirmed  as  a principle  of  rcafoning  till  its  ope- 
ration has  been  afeertained  by  obfervation.  It  has 
been  owiug  to  this  improper  procedure  that  much  fa!  fie 
rcafoning  has  been  introduced  into  mechanical  philo- 
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ment.  When  ufed  with  cautious  attention  to  every  Mechanical 
cir  cum  (lance,  it  expreflea  nothing  but  the  neccfiity  of  Philofophjr- 
a caufe  to  the  produdion  of  any  effed : but  it  is  ge-  “v  r 
nerally  ufed  as  exprefling  a quality  inherent  in  matter, 
by  which  it  rtjijlt  any  change  of  dale,  or  by  which  it 
maintains  its  prefent  (late.  Matter  is  faid  to  be  inert; 
and  as  every  thing  which  changes  the  motion  of  a body 
is  called  a forcey  and  as  this  inertia  of  A is  fuppofed  to 
change  the  motion  of  B,  it  is  called  vis  inertia  ; and 
yet  matter  ia  faid  to  be  indifferent  as  to  motion  or  red, 
and  to  be  inadive.  Thefe  arc  furely  very  incongruous 
expreflions.  This  obfeure  difeourfe  has  arilen  from 
the  poverty  of  all  languages,  which  arc  deficient  in  ori- 
ginal terms,  and  therefore  employ  figurative  ones. 

Force,  adiem,  refinance,  are  ail  appropriated  terms 
related  to  our  own  exertions;  and  fome  rcfcmblance 
betwceo  the  external  effeds  of  thefe  exertions  and  the 
effect  3 of  the  connrding  qualities  of  natural  bodies,  hat 
made  us  life  them  incur  difquifitions 00  thefe  fubje$». 

And  as  we  are  conforms  that,  in  order  to  prevent  our 
being  puflieJ  by  another  from  our  place,  wc  muft  re- 
fiil,  exerting  force  ; and  that  our  refiftance  is  the  rca- 
fon  why  this  other  man  has  not  accompliihed  his  pur* 
pole,  wc  fay,  that  the  quiefeent  body  refills  being  put 
in  motion,  and  that  its  inertia  is  difeovered  by  the  di- 
minution made  in  the  motion  of  the  impelling  body  : 
and  upon  the  authority  of  this  vis  inertia  as  a full  prin- 
ciple, the  phenomena  of  impuilion  arc  explained,  and 
the  law  of  equal  adion  and  readion  is  eflablifhcd. 

But  all  this  procedure  ia  in  coutradidion  to  the  rules 
of  indudive  logic;  and  the  ohfcuiity  and  confufion 
which  has  ar.fen  from  this  original  mifconccption,  the 
confcquent  incongruity  of  language,  and  the  aukward 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  botch  and  accommo- 
date it  to  the  real  date  of  things,  have  occifione  J a 
difpute,  ani  the  only  difpute,  in  natural  pliilofophy 
which  has  not  yet  been  fettled,  and  never  can  be  fet- 
tled, while  fuch  mifi. (inceptions  arc  allowed  to  re- 
main. > lt 

If  the  word  inertia  be  taken  as  exprtffing,  not  a qua  its  prof  er 
lity  of  matter,  but  a law  of  human  judgment  refpeet- meaning;, 
ing  matter,  as  exprefling  onr  ntccflky  of  inferring  thewlth  ar* 
agency  of  a moving  Force  whenever  wc  obferve  a change 
of  motion,  all  difficulties  will  vanifli,  and  the  cqualtty 
of  adion  and  readion  will  be  inferred,  as  it  ttrould  be, 
from  the  phenomena  of  coilifioit.  There  will  be  inter- 
red a vis  injita  eorpon  impelientit  not  qttJ  wrvat tt,  but 
quJ  carport ; ani  this  inference  will  carry  u»  through  all 
the  mytleries  of  corporeal  adion,  as  it  condudcd  6:r 
ifiiac  Newton  in  his  grand  rcfcarchcs.  ^ g 
Let  us  jull  confilcrhow  wc  reafon  t — r|  1-: — 1 
in  a new  cafe.  Let  A and  B be  two 
magnets  fattened  on  the  ends  of  two 
long  wooden  laths  AE,  BF,  which 
turn  horizontally  on  pivots  C,  D,  like 
compafs  needles,  with  their  noith  poles 
fronting  each  other,  1 2 inches  apart ; 
and  let  A be  puttied  towards  B,  fo 
that  it  would  move  uniformly  with  the  C 
velocity  of  two  inches  in  a fecund. 

The  phenomena  which  have  teen  ab- 
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r tt’afiaicd  fophy,  and  particularly  into  the  theory  of  impulfion  or 
much  the  communication  of  motion  by  impulfe.  In  confi-  frrved  arc  as  follow : A will  gradually 

wrarigli-iff  deriog  this  fubjed,  a term  has  been  introduced  which  diminiJh  its  velocity  ; and  when  it  has 

and  imfcon.jUB  occafioncd  much  wrangling  and  mifconception  ; 

«huf«b°n  w(  mcan  l^c  tcrm  ,NEaT,A*  ^ k™*®  indeed  to  ab- 
jcd.  breviate  language,  but  it  has  often  milled  the  judge- 


advanccd  about  nine  inches,  will  (lop 
completely.  B,  in  the  mean  time, 
will  gradually  acquire  motion ; and 
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Mechanic*!  when  it  ha*  advanced  al  out  nine  inches,  will  hate  a 
PhiUrfufhy  velocity  of  about  two  inches  per  fecond,  with  which 
l_~  T it  will  continue  to  move  uniformly.  Now  what  is  in- 
ferred from  thefe  phenomena  i Bciaufe  the  motion  of 
A is  gradually  retarded,  we  infer  that  a retarding 
force,  that  is,  a force  in  the  direction  BA  has  a£tcd 
on  it.  Ami  fince  this  would  not  have  happened  if  B 
had  not  been  there,  and  always  happens  when  B ia 
there,  we  infer  that  B is  either  its  canfe  or  the  occa* 
fion  of  its  aftion.  The  vulgar  Ly  thit  B repels  A ; 
fo  fay  the  dvnairifte.  The  abettor*  of  invifible  fluids 
that  a ftrram  of  fluid  iffuing  1’rom  B impels  A in 
the  oppoflte  dirrflion.  All  naturalifi*  agree  in  fayhg, 
that  an  active  force  connected  with  B has  deflroyed 
the  motion  of  A,  and  confi.’er  this  curious  phenomenon 
as  the  indication  and  ehara&eriftic  of  a difeovery.  The 
fame  inference  is  made  from  the  motion  produced  in 
B : it  is  confidrred  by  all  as  effected  by  a force  cxeited 
or  reckoned  by  the  prtfence  of  A ; and  the  dyna- 
mics and  the  vulgar  fay  that  A refflt  B.  And  both 
parties  conclude,  from  the  equal  change*  made  on  both 
bodies,  that  the  changing  forces  are  equal : here  ac- 
knowlcdg  ng,  that  they  olferve  an  equality  of  action 
and  rc-iCtion  ; and  they  add  this  to  the  other  inttaocea 
of  the  extent  of  this  law  of  motion. 

All  thin  while  no  one  think*  of  the  inertia  or  inacti- 
vity of  B,  but,  on  the  contrary,  conclude  this  to  be  a 
curious  infiance  of  its  activity  ; and  molt  people  con- 
clude that  both  bodies  carry  about  with  them  a vis  in- 
g Jiu i both  »hen  at  rill  and  when  in  motion, 

b a doubt-  ^ other  phenomena  give  unqucftionable  evidence 
M whehcrtliat,  in  ordinary  collifions,  there  is  the  fame  changes 
14!  tail-  of  motion,  produced  without  mathematical  contact, 
the  fame  inference, s mnft  be  drawn  ; and  a fciupulous 
natural.fi  will  doubt  whether  contact  Ihould  make  any 
change  in  our  reafonings  on  the  lubjctf,  and  whether 
aCtual  contact  ever  has  been  or  can  be  obferved.  He 
will  aifo  be  convinced,  that  while  this  is  the  general, 
or  pet  haps  univrifal,  pmcefi  of  nature  i«  producing 
motion  by  imputfr,  all  explanations  of  the  action  of 
bodies  t Jj) unity  by  the  intervention  of  ether*  and  other 
invifible  fluids,  ore  nothing  but  multiplying  the  diifi- 
inter-  cultics ; for  in  place  of  one  faCt,  the  approach  of  oue 
Hk',ia£  magnet  (for  inftance)  to  another,  they  fubllitute  mil- 
lions  of  unfeen  Impulfrs,  each  of  which  equally  nerds 
an  ex;  lanation.  And  if  this  fluid  be  fuppofed  to  pro- 
duce its  effeCts  by  any  fesuHuritj  in  its  confiitution,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  Newton’s  elaftic  ether  propofed  by  him 
to  cxpla-n  gravitation,  the  hypothecs  lubftitutea,  in 
the  mod  unqualified  manner,  millions  of  fimiiar  pheno- 
mena for  the  one  to  be  explained  ; for  there  is  the 
fame  want  of  a fecond  fluid  in  order  to  pro  luce  that 
mutual  reccft  of  the  paiticks  of  the  ether  which  cou- 
jt  Aitutes  its  elafitcity. 

The tjanlicy  And  this  feema  to  be  the  limit  to  our  inquiries  into 
all  the  clafies  of  natural  phenomena.  We  find  the 
,na^c>  or  l^e  particles  of  matter  endued  in  fait  with 
which  afleif  the  ftate  of  ether  particles  or 
H’nf.r*.  "mstfes,  at  fmalhr  or  at  greater  difiance*  from  each 
**4sby  ut  other  according  to  certain  general  rules  or  laws,  'i’his 
ultimate  fiep  in  the  lonAilution  of  things  is  inferu* 
tabic  by  us.  it  is  arrogance  in  the  higheit  degree  for 
us  to  fay,  that  becauic  we  do  not  comprehend  how 
there  is  inherent  in  a holy  any  quality  by  which  ano- 
ther body  may  be  aileited  at  any  diilaccc  from  it, 
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therefore  no  fuch  quality  is  pcjfble.  It  is  no  lefs  fo  Mechanical 
to  fay,  that  matter  has  no  active  property  but  that  of  philof«rhy. 
moving  other  matter  by  impulfe  j and  that  becaufe  it  " 
may  be  fo  moved,  and  alfo  by  the  agency  of  our  own 
minds,  therefore,  when  it  is  not  moved  by  impulfe,  it 
is  moved  by  rainda.  The  fame  almighty  fiat  which 
brought  a particle  of  matter  into  exificnce  could  bring 
thofe  qualities  equally  into  cxificncc ; and  the  Aaw  ia 
both  is  equally  beyond  our  comprehension. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  mufi  guard  againft  theThi,  fliould 
incurious  refiing  on  this  confi  leration  as  a ftep  to  fur-not,  htm- 
ther  inquiry.  There  may  be  fpccies  of  matter  pofief-  *v<r» 
fei  of  the  mechanical  powers,  and  which  notwith-v^^ m" 
flooding  is  not  cognifable  by  our  fenfes.  All  the  pro-^ 
perties  of  matter  are  not  known  to  a perfon  who  is 
both  deaf  and  blind  ; and  beings  pofftfled  of  more 
fenfes  may  perceive  matter  where  we  do  not  1 and 
many  phenomena  may  really  be  produced  by  the  a&io/i 
of  intervening  matter,  which  we,  from  indolence  or 
from  hafie,  aferibe  to  the  agency  of  inherent  forces. 

The  iaduftry  of  phtlofophers  has  already  difcovercd 
intermedia  in  fome  cafes,  it  is  now  certain  that  air 
is  the  conveyer  of  found,  and  it  is  almofi  certain  that 
there  is  fuch  a thing  as  light.  Let  ui  therefore  in- 
dulge conjedurcs  of  this  kind,  and  examine  the  con- 
jectures by  the  received  laws  of  motion,  and  reject 
them  when  we  find  the  fmallcil  inconfifiency  ; and  al- 
ways keep  in  mind  that  even  the  moft  coincident  with 
the  phenomena  is  fitll  but  a polfibiJity. 

Wc  may  conclude  the  whole  of  thefe  obfervations  Thefe  nb- 
with  the  remark,  that  thefe  quefiions  about  the  activity  fcrvxiious 
or  inactivity  x>f  matter  arc  not  phyfical,  but  metaphy- ?oti 
fical.  Natural  philofopby,  it  is  true,  commonly  takes Lu?  irvctL. 
it  for  granted  that  matter  is  wholly  inactive  ; but  it  is  phyfical.* 
not  of  any  moment  in  phyfics  whether  this  opinion  is 
true  or  falfe  ; whether  matter  is  sifted  on  according  to 
certain  law«,  or  whether  it  a&s  of  itfclf  according  to 
the  fame  laws,  makes  no  difference  to  the  natural  phi- 
lofopher.  It  is  his  bufinefs  to  difeover  the  laws  which 
really  obtain,  and  to  apply  thefe  to  the  folution  of 
fuhordinaic  phenomena  : but  whether  thefe  laws  arife 
from  the  nature  of  fome  agent  external  to  matter,  or 
whether  matter  itfclf  is  the  agent,  are  quefiions  which 
iray  be  above  his  comprehenfion,  and  do  not  irarae-  - 
dhtely  concern  his  proper  bufinefs.  ^ 

The  account  wr  have  now  given  of  natural  phitofo-TIm  above 
phy  points  out  to  us  in  the  piameft  manner  the  way  inac,-t>unt 
which  the  ftudy  muft  he  profecuted,  and  the  helps  ^‘lV*l,ue 
which  mud  be  taken  from  other  branches  of  human  of 
knowledge.  fhidy. 

The  caufcs,  powers,  forces,  or  by  whatever  name  %9 
vc  chocife  to  exprefs  them,  which  produce  the  meeba-  T*1*? me* 
nical  phenomena  of  the  univerfe,  are  not  obferved,  *ndj;^f 
arc  known  to  us  only  in  the  phenomena  the  m fel  vcs. pbined'uv] 
Our  knowledge  of  the  mcvhxnical  powers  of  nature e^mpU- 
muft  therefore  keep  p»cc  with  our  knowledge  of  thc^c^ 
motions,  and  indeed  is  nothing  different  from  it.  In 
order  to  difeover  aixi  determine  the  forces  by  which 
the  moon  is  retained  in  her  orbit  tound  the  earth,  wc 
muft  know  her  motions.  To  a terreftrial  fpeitator 
flic  appears  to  deferihe  an  ellipfc,  having  the  earth  in 
one  focus;  but.  in  the  mean  time,  the  earth  is  car- 
lied  round  the  fun,  and  the  moon’s  real  path,  in  ab- 
folute  fpace,  is  a much  more  complicated  figure.  Till 
wc  know  this  figure,  and  the  variations  in  the  velocity 
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Mechanical  with  which  it  is  defcribeJ,  wc  know  nothing  of  the 
I KtUjfo,  l.y  which  aXuare  the  moon  in  her  orbit. 

When  Newton  fay*  that  the  force*  by  which  (he  ic 
The  m<an-  retained  in  tbi*  elliptical  orbit  are  tlireXed  to  the 
ing  cf  fume  earth,  what  docs  he  mean  ? Only  this,  that  the  dc- 
jyjJjSl  ^c^'on  ^roni  l*,at  uniform  rcXilincsl  motion  which 

• I thecelef-  wou^  othcrwife  have  performed  are  always  in  this 
ti.d  mo.  direXion.  In  like  manner,  when  he  fays  that  tbefe 
tiou*.  force*  arc  itjycrfcly  proportionate  to  the  fquarea  of  her 

Alliances  from  the  earth,  he  only  mean*  that  the  de- 
flexion* made  in  equal  time*  in  different  part*  of  her 
motion  are  in  this  proportion.  Thefe  dcflcXion*  are 
tonfidered  at  the  charaderiilict  and  mcafures  of  the 
force*.  We  imagine  that  «e  have  made  all  plain  when 
*c  call  this  indicated  catife  a tendency  to  the  earth  ; 
but  we  have  no  notion  of  this  tendency  to  the  earth 
different  from  the  approach  itlelf.  This  word  ten- 
dency, fo  fo  fan  > ruble  among  the  follower*  of  Sir  ifaac 
Newton,  it  perverted  from  iti  pure  and  original  fenfe. 
Trndrre  verfiu  foiem,  it.  in  the  language  of  Rome,  and 
alfo  of  Newton,  to  go  towards  the  fun  ; but  we  now 
ufc  the  word*  tend,  tendency , to  fignify,  not  the  approach, 
but  the  caufe  of  this  approach.  And  when  called  upon 
to  fptak  ftill  plainer,  we  defert  the  fafe  path*  of  plain 
language,  and  we  expref*  ourfclvc*  by  metaphor ; 
fpcaking  of  ni/ut,  conatux  fefe  mutuo  aceedende,  vis  centri - 
p'ta,  fit c.  When  thefe  cxprcflionB  have  become  fami- 
liar, the  original  fenfe  of  the  word  is  forgotten,  and 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  word*  never  had  ano- 
ther mearin/ ; and  this  metaphor,  fprung  from  the 
poverty  cf  language,  become*  a fruitful  fource  of 
rr.ifcenccpttrn  and  miftake.'  The  only  way  to  fee u re 
nurfclvcs  againft  fuch  mjrllkil  notion*  as  are  introdu- 
ced by  thclc  mean*  into  philofophy,  is  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  way  in  which  we  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
thefe  fancied  powers  ; and  then  we  fee  that  their 
names  arc  snly  names  for  phenomena,  and  that  uni- 
verfal  gravitation  is  only  an  uoiverfal  rautq^l  approach 
9t  among  the  parts  of  the  folar  fyftcm. 

The  nbCur.  There  is  one  cafe  in  which  we  fondly  imagine  that 
dity  of  rev  *ve  know  the  caufe  independent  of  the  efleX,  and  that 
f'-ning  a wc  coujj  h*vc  prediXed  the  phenomenon  a priori ; we 
mean  the  cafe  of  impulfe  : and  hence  it  is  that  we  are 
fo  prone  to  reduce  every  thing  to  cafe*  of  impulfion, 
and  that  wc  have  fallen  upon  all  thefe  fubteriuge*  of 
ethers  and  other  fubtfle  fluids.  But  wc  might  have 
faved  ourfelves  all  this  trouble  ; for  after  having,  by 
much  falfc  reafoning  and  gratuitous  alTumptions,  faown 
that  the  phenomenon  in  queflion  might  have  been  produ- 
ced by  impulfe,  we  are  no  nearer  our  purpofe,  becaufe 
that  property  by  which  matter  in  motion  put*  other 
matter  in  motion,  is  known  to  u*  only  by  and  in  the 
effeft. 

The  fair  and  logical  dtduXion  from  all  this  is,  that 
Bi'thirgcf  wc  mud  not  expeX  any  knowledge  of  the  powers  of 
the  irome*  nature,  the  immediate  caufe*  of  the  motions  of  bodies, 
«i  ate  by  means  ef  a knowledge  of  the  morions  them- 

except  ky  afrl^es ; and  that  every  miftake  in  the  motions  is  ac- 
knowledge rompanfed  by  a fimiiar  miftake  in  the  caufes.  It  is 
“ the  n*.o-  ifripofliblc  to  demonftratc  or  explain  the  gravitation  of 

* the  planets  to  him  who  is  ignorant  of  the  properties  of 
the  cllipfe,  or  the  theoiy  of  gunnery  to  him  who  docs 
not  know  the  paraboh. 

A notion  has  of  late  gained  ground,  that  a man 
may  become  a natural  philofopher  without  mathema- 
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tinl  knowledge  j but  this  it  entertained  by  none  who  Mechanical 
have  any  mathematics  themfeltes ; and  furtly  thofe 
who  are  ignorant  of  mathematics  ihould  not  be  fa-  9J 
ftainevl  as  judges  tit  this  matter.  We  need  only  appeal  \ auncu- 
to  faX.  It  is  only  in  thofe  parts  of  natural  philofo-  not  be  » 
phy  which  have  been  mathematically  treated,  that 
inveftigations  have  been  carried  on  with  certainty,  f»c- 
ccfi,  aud  utility.  Without  this  guide,  we  mull  expeX  out  being  s 
nothing  but  a fchool-boy's  knowledge,  refembling  that  "lathcnuu- 
of  the  man  who  take*  up  hi*  religious  creed  on  the0*0, 
authority  of  his  pricil,  and  can  neither  give  a reafon 
for  what  he  imagine*  that  he  believes,  nor  apply  it 
with  confidence  to  any  valuable  purpofe  to  life.  We 
may  read  and  be  amufed  with  the  trifling  or  vague 
writings  of  a Nollet,  a Fergufon,  or  a Pricfllcy  ; bot 
we  faall  not  understand,  nor  profit  by  the  truths  com- 
municated by  a Newton,  a D'Alembert,  or  Dc  la 
Grange. 

Thefe  obfemtlons,  on  the  other  hand,  ftv»w  us  the 
nature  of  the  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired,  and 
the  rank  which  natural  philofophy  holds  among  the 
fciences.  94 

Motions  are  the  real  and  only  objeXs  of  our  obfer-  The  no- 
vation, the  only  fuhjeXtof  our  difeuflion.  In  motion  t‘nn*  ^ 
is  included  no  idea*  but  thofe  of  fpace  and  time, 
fubjcXs  of  pure  mathematical  difqtiifition.  As  foonlof  oblervs- 
jherefore,  as  we  have  difeovered  the  faX,  the  motion,  t»on,  are 
all  our  future  reafonings  about  this  motion  are  purely  °f 

mathematical,  depending  only  on  the  affcXiona  of  Kj^arjcal 
figure,  number,  and  prtvortion,  and  mufl  carry  along . 
with  them  that  demon  that  ion  and  irreilftible  evidence 
which  i*  the  boaft  of  that  feience.  To  this  are  we 
indebted  for  that  accuracy  which  is  attained,  and  the 
progref*  which  bas  been  made  in  fome  branches  of 
mechanical  philofophy  ; for  when  the  motions  arc  di- 
ftinXIy  and  minutely  underflood,  and  then  confidered 
only  as  mathematical  quantities,  independent  of  all 
phyfical  con  fiderat  ions,  and  we  proceed  according  to 
the  jutl  rules  of  mathematics!  reafoning,  we  need  not 
fear  any  intricacy  of  combination  or  multiplicity  of 
fleps  ; we  are  terrain  that  truth  will  accompany  us,  even 
though  we  do  not  always  attend  to  it,  and  will  emerge 
in  our  final  propofuion,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  fee 
happen  in  a loug  and  intricate  algebraic  analyfia. 

Mechanicjl  philofophy,  therefore,  which  is  cultivated  Met!un*ul 
in  this  way,  is  not  a fyllem  of  probable  opinions, 
a dtfciplina  accurate,  a demonilrative  fcience.  To 
fefi  it,  however,  in  this  form,  requires  confiderable  derooiftr*- 
preparation.  The  mere  elements  of  geometry  and  al-tive  fcience. 
gebra  are  by  no  means  foJficient.  Newton  could  not 
have  proceeded  Jine  '*  fua  motheji  facem  prefer ente and, 
in  creating  a new  fcience  of  phyfica,  he  was  obliged  to 
fearch  for  and  difeover  a new  fource  of  mathematical  , 
knowledge.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  tafte  for tonf n- 
the  mathematical  fciences  has  fo  prodigioufly  declined  ul>k  decay 
in  this  country  of  late  years  ; and  that  Britain,  which  of 
formerly  took  the  lead  in  natural  philofophy,  fhould”*^111 
now  be  the  country  where  they  are  lead  cultivated*  ’ 
Few  among  us  know  more  than  a few  elementary  doc- 
trines of  equilibrium  ; while,  on  the  continent,  we  find 
many  authors  who  cultivate  the  Newtonian  philofophy 
with  great  afliduity  and  fuccefs,  and  whole  writings 
are  confulted  as  the  fountains  of  knowledge  by  all  our 
countrymen  who  have  occafion  to  employ  the  difeo- 
vcrics  in  natural  philofophy  in  the  arts  of  life,  it  is 
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Mechanic! to  tfic  foreign  writer*  that  we  hire  recourfe  in  our 
Philofophy  fefluoariea,  even  for  elementary  treat ifes ; and  while 
' * the  cor*‘ncnt  ha*  fupplied  u*  with  inoft  elaborate  and 
ufcful  treatifea  on  variou*  article*  in  phyfical  attrono- 
nomy,  practical  mechanics,  hydraulic*,  and  optic*, 
or  there  ha*  not  appeared  in  Britain  half  a dozen  trcatjfe* 
Nutwirh-  worth  confulting  for  thefc  laft  forty  year*  ; and  thi* 
fianrline  nutwithftanding  the  unparalleled  munificence  of  our 
«tcour«iir-  Prc^cnt  Sovereign,  who  ha*  given  more  liberal  patro- 
ns, from  d age  to  the  cultivator*  of  mathematical  philofophy, 
the  crown,  and  indeed  of  feienee  in  general,  than  any  prince  in 
Europe.  The  magnificent  eftablilhment*  of  Louis  XIV, 
originated  from  hi*  iufatiabJe  ambition  and  defire  of 
univerfal  influence,  directed  by  the  fagaciou*  Colbert. 
And  hi*  pationagc  being  exerted  according  to  a regu- 
lar plan  in  the  cftablifhmmt  of  penfioned  academic*, 
and  in  procuring  the  combined  effort*  of  the  mojl  mi- 
mens  of  *11  lountric*,  his  exertions  made  a confpicuou* 
figure,  and  filled  ail  Europe  with  hi*  culogifts.  But 
ail  thi*  wa*  done  without  the  ftnaliefl  fell -denial,  or  re- 
trenchment of  his  own  ph-afurc*,  the  cxpcnce*  being 
fumtifcrd  out  of  the  public  revenue*  of  a great  and 
oppreiLd  nation  ; whereas  the  voyage*  of  difcovery, 
the  expenfive  obfervatinn*  and  gcodctical  operations  in 
Britain,  and  the  numbcrlcfa  unheard-of  penfion*  and 
encouragement*  given  to  men  of  fcience  and  activity, 
were  all  furniihed  out  of  the  private  eftatc  of  our  ex- 
cellent l’overeign,  who  feema  to  delight  in  repaying, 
by  every  fcrvice  in  hi*  power,  the  attachment  of  a 
loyal  and  happy  nation.  It  is  therefore  devoutly  to 
be  wifhed  that  hi*  patriotic  effort*  were  properly  fe- 
conded  by  thrlc  whom  they  arc  intended  to  ferve,  and 
that  the  lafle  for  the  mathematical  fcicnccs  may  again 
turn  the  eyes  of  Europe  to  thi*  country  for  inilruCiion 
and  impiovemcnt.  The  prefent  feems  a moll  favour- 
able era,  while  the  amazing  alvancci  in  manufactures 
of  every  kind  feem  to  call  aloud  for  the  afliflance  of 
the  ph  iofopher.  What  ple?fure  would  it  have  given 
to  Newton  or  Halo  y to  have  ftconded  the  ingenious 
efforts  of  a Watt,  a Boulton,  a Srnealon,  no  Arkwright, 
a Dolkutd  l and  how  mortifying  is  it  to  fee  them  in- 
debted to  the  fcrvice*  of  a Belidor,  a Boflut,  a Clai- 
raut,  a Bofcovu.h  ? 

We  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  thi*  digrtffioa,  and  re- 
, turn  to  our  fubjeft. 

Mechanical  h appears  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  mechani- 
j Kilt  Ibj  hy  cal  philofophy  it  a Into  ft.  wholly  a mathematical  ftudy, 
i-  aim-  ft  and  that  it  i*  to  be  fuccefsfuUy  profecutrd  only  under 
irurhorati  t^>,#  *orm  : but  *°  our  endeavours  to  initiate  the  young 
cal  ftudy.  beginner,  tt  will  be  often  found  to  require  more  iteadi- 
nefs  of  thought  than  can  generally  be  ex  petted  for 
keeping  the  mind  engaged  in  fuch  abftract  (pecula- 
tions. The  object  picketed  to  the  mind  is  not  readi- 
ly apprehended  with  that  vivacity  which  in  neceflary 
for  enabling  u*  to  rcafoa  upon  it  w>th  ckarnef*  and 
fleadinefs,  and  it  would  be  very  defirable  to  have  fome 
meant  of  rendering  the  conception  more  cafy,  and  the 
F*p«t-  attention  more  lively.  Tin*  may  be  done  Ly  exhibit- 
mem*  are,  iog  to  the  eye  an  experiment,  which,  though  but  a 
However,  finglc  (aft,  give*  us  a fenfibie  object  of  perception, 
Sifur?^«f#wh‘ch  we  c,n  contemplate  tod  remember  with  much 
attention „*lco,e  fte*dinef«  than  any  mere  creature  of  the  imagi- 
yourr  nation.  We  could,  by  an  accuiatc  description,  give 
aiir.tis.  fuch  a conception  of  a room  that  the  hearer  fhould 
perfectly  comprehend  our  narration  of  atiy  occurrence 
in  it;  but  one  moment**  glance  at  the  room  would  be 
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infinitely  better.  It  is  ufnal  therefore  to  employ  exlKt^riir.co- 
periixients  to  aflift  the  imagination  of  the  txginncr;  and 
moft  courfca  of  natural  philofophy  are  accompanied  ^ y~  f 
by  a fcr'ra  of  fuch  experiments.  Such  experiments, 
connected  by  a (light  train  of  argumentative  difeourfr, 
may  even  ferve  to  give  a notion  of  the  general  doc- 
trine*, fufficient  fur  an  elegant  amufemtnt,  and  even 
tending  to  excite  curiofiry  and  engage  in  a ferinui 
profecutioa  of  the  fludy.  Such  are  the  iifual  courfet 
which  go  by  the  name  of  experimental  philofophy  ; 
but  this  is  a great  mifapplication  of  the  term  ; fuch 
courfes  are  little  more  than  Ulu/iraiiont  of  know#  doc- 
trines by  experiment*. 

* . »c© 

Expxximbmtal  Philosophy  is  the  fnveftigation Expeume#* 
of  general  laws,  a*  yet  unknown,  by  experiment ; and1*1  I Mlof©- 
it  ha*  been  obferved,  under  the  article  Ph ilovophy,^j  ^l0e4^ 
that  this  is  the  mod  infallible  (and  indeed  the  foIOptuacJ* 
way  of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  them.  This  is 
the  A’avum  Orgaaum  Scientiarvm  (Irongly  recommended 
by  Lord  Bacon.  It  was  new  in  hi*  time,  though  not 
altogether  without  example  ; for  it  is  the  procedure 
of  nature,  aod  is  followed  whenever  curiofity  is  excited. 

There  was  even  extant  in  his  time  a very  beautiful 
example  of  this  method,  viz.  the  Treatife  of  the 
Load  (lone,  by  Dr  Gilbert  of  Colchcftcrt  a work  which 
has  hardly  been  excelled  by  any,  and  which,  when  we 
ennfider  its  date,  about  the  year  158c,  is  really  a won- 
derful performance. 

The  moft  perfe£l  model  of  thi*  method  is  the  Op- 
tic* of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  Dr  Black**  Eflay  on  Mag- 
nefia  is  another  very  perfeA  example.  Dr  Franklin'* 

Theory  of  EkAricity  i*  another  example  of  great 
merit.  Thn*  the  invcfligation  is  not  complete,  nor 
the  conclufions  certain,  is  not  an  obje&ion.  The  me- 
thod is  without  fault  ; and  a proper  direction  is  given 
to  the  mind  for  the  experiments  which  arc  (kill  nccci- 
fary  for  eftablilhiog  the  general  laws.  ror 

It  were  much  to  be  wifhed  that  fome  perfon  ofAg-*>d 
talents  and  of  extei  five  knowledge  would  give  a lira- ' n # 
tife  on  the  method  of  inquiry  by  experiment.  Although tfftlJS,- 
many  beautiful  and  fuccefsful  example*  Inrvc  bee#  given  j,y  expert 
a*  particular  brunche#  of  inquiry,  we  hive  but  tooment  veiy 
many  m (lance*  of  very  inaccurate  and  iaccmdufivc  in.ntM®irh 
veil  igaiions.  Experiments  made  at  random,  alnxoft 
without  a view,  firve  but  little  to  advance  our  know- 
ledge. They  are  like  (bapclefs  lumps  of  (lone,  merely 
detached  from  the  rock,  Lut  dill  wanting  the  {kill  of 
the  builder  to  ftkft  them  for  the  different  purpofci 
which  they  may  chance  to  ferve  ; while  well  contrived 
experiments  are  blocks  cut  out  by  a flcilfuf  workman,, 
according  as  the  quarry  could  furuiih  them,  znd  of 
form*  luited  to  certain  determined  ufes  is  the  future 
edifice.  Every  little  ferie*  of  experiments  by  Mart. 
gr*af  terminate*  in  a geneirl  law,  while  hardly  any 
general  con rluficn  tan  be  drawn  from  the  numbcrlda 
experiment*  of  Pott.  Lord  Bacon  ha*  written  much 
on  this  lubjed,  and  with  great  judgment  and  acute- 
nef*  of  diiltr.ttion  ; but  he  has  exceeded  in  this,  and 
hi*  fatigued  hi*  readers  by  his  numerous  rules ; an  1 
there  is  in  all  hi*  philofophiral  work*,  and  particularly 
in  thi*,  a qusitncf*  and  affection  that  greatly  ob- 
feure  hi*  meaniug,  fo  that  thi*  moft  valuable  part  of 
hi*  writings  is  very  little  read.  ter 

A formidable  objection  ha*  been  made  to  thi*  me-An,'l,k^ 
thod  of  inquiry.  Since  a phyfical  law  is  only 
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great  number  of  particular  fafts  ; anJ  fmee  the  great 
rule  of  indu&ive  logic  is  to  give  the  law  no  greater 
extent  than  the  indu&ion  on  which  it  is  founded— -how 
comes  it  that  a few  experiments  muft  be  received  as 
the  foundation  of  a general  inference  ? This  has  been 
anfwertd  in  very  general  terms  in  the  article  Philoso- 
phy. But  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  conftder  the  fubjed  a 
little  more  particularly.  Our  obferratious  on  this 
fubjed  are  taken  from  in  the  diflertatidn  on  evidence 
by  Dr  Campbell  in  his  Phihfoply  of  Rhetoric. 

An  attentive  confederation  of  the  objeds  around  us, 
will  inform  us  that  they  are  generally  of  a complicated 
nature,  not  only  ss  confiding  of  a complication  of  thofe 
qualities  of  things  called  accidents,  fuch  as  gravity. 


Showing  the  mobility,  colour,  figure,  folidity,  which  arc  common 
«“fto  all  bodies;  but  alfo  as  confiding  of  a raixtuie  of  a 
thamtxlc  vranc ty  of  hxbdances,  very  different  in  their  nature  and 
of  inquiry,  properties  ; and  each  of  thefe  is  perhaps  compounded 
of  iugredients  more  fimple. 

Moreover,  the  father  we  advance  in  the  knowledge 
of  nature,  wc  find  the  more  reafon  to  be  convinced  of 
her  lonftan  y in  all  her  operations.  Like  caufes  have 
always  produced  like  eftedn,  and  like  cfTeds  have  al- 
ways been  preceded  by  like  caufes.  lncondancy 
fometimet  appears  in  Nature’s  works  at  JirJl  fght;  but 
a more  refined  experience  (bows  us  that  this  is  but  an 
appearance,  and  that  there  is  no  inconftancy : and  we 
explain  it  to  our  fetiafa&ion  in  this  way. 

Mod  of  the  objects  being  of  a complicated  nature, 
we  find,  on  an  accurate  ferutiny,  that  the  cife&s  aferi- 
bed  to  them  ought  often  to  be  folely  aferibed  to  one 
or  more  of  thefe  component  parts,  while  the  others 
either  do  not  contribute  to  them,  or  hinder  their  pro- 
duction ; aod  the  variety  of  nature  is  fo  great,  that 
hardly  any  two  individuals  of  the  fame  fpeciea  are  in 
every  refpedt  like  any  other.  On  all  thefe  accounts 
wc  expeA  difiimilitudes  in  the  phenomena  accompany- 
mg  pcrfeAly  fimilar  treatment  of  different  ful  jcits  of 
the  fame  kind  ; but  we  find,  that  whenever  uc  can  be 
allured  that  the  two  fubflances  are  perfectly  alike,  the 
phenomena  arifing  from  fimilar  treatment  art  the  fame : 
and  long  and  extenfive  obfervation  teaches  us,  that  there 
are  certain  circumftancea  which  iufure  us  in  the  per- 
feA  fimilarity  of  conftitution  of  feme  things.  When- 
ever we  obferve  the  elfeA  of  any  natural  agent  on  one, 
and  but  one.  of  thefe,  we  invariably  expert  that  the 
feme  will  be  produced  on  any  other. 

Should  a botanlii  meet  with  a plant  new  to  him, 
and  obferve  that  it  h:.s  fever,  rconopetaloua  flowers,  he 
will  conclude  with  the  utmoft  confidence  that  every 
plint  of  this  fpecies  wiil  have  monopetalous  flower* ; 
but  be  will  not  fuppofe  that  it  will  have  feven,  and  no 
more  than  feven,  flowers.  Now  thefe  two  feds  feem 
to  have  no  difference  to  warrant  loch  a difference  in 
the  couclufion  ; which  may  therefore  feem  capricious, 
fincc  there  is  but  one  example  of  both. 

But  it  Is  not  from  this  example  only  that  he  draws 
the  couclufion.  Had  he  never  before  taken  notice  of 
any  plai.t,  he  would  not  have  reafened  at  all  from 
• ■ thefe  remarks.  But  his  mind  runs  ifnmedtatdy  from 

this  unknown  fpecics  to  all  the  known  fpecics  of  this 
genus,  and  to  all  the  genera  of  the  feme  order;  and 
having  expcivcnccd  in  the  fgurt  of  the  flower  an 
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uniformity  in  every  fpecics,  genus,  and  order,  which Etner'meis- 
admit*  of  no  exception,  but,  in  the  num&fr  of  flowers,  ,al 
a variety  as  bmindlefs  as  are  the  circumflance  vof  foil,  - 

climate,  age,  and  culture,  he  learns  to  mirk  the  dif- 
ference, and  draws  the  above-mentioned  condufion*. 

Thus  we  learn,  that  perftP  uniformity  is  not  to  be 
expeAed  in  any  inflance  whatever,  becaufe  in  no  in- 
dance  is  the  fimplicity  of  conftitution  fufficiently  great 
to  give  us  aflurance  of  perfect  uniformity  in  the  cir- 
cumflanccs  of  the  cafe  ; and  the  utmoil  that  our  expe- 
rience can  teach  us  is  a quick  diferiraination  of  thofe 
circcmflances  whidi  produce  the  occafional  varieties. 

The  nearer  that  our  htvefligations  carry  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  elementary  natures,  the  more  are  we  con- 
vinced by  general  experience  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
operations  of  real  elements ; and  although  it  may  per- 
haps be  impoffiiile  for  us  ever  to  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  the  fimpleft  elements  of  any  body,  yet  when 
any  thing  appean  fimple,  or  rather'fo  exaAly  uniform, 
as  that  wc  have  invariably  obferved  it  to  ptodnee  firm- 
lar  cffeAs  on  difeovering  any  new  elfeA  of  this  fub- 
ftance,  we  conclude,  from  a general  experience  of  the 
efficient,  a like  conftancy  in  the  energy  as  to  the  reft. 

Fire  confumes  wood,  melt*  lead,  and  hardens  clay.  Ia 
thefe  inflaners  it  ads  uniformly,  but  not  in  thefe  only. 

We  have  always  found,  that  whatever  of  any  fpccies  ia 
confumed  by  it  in  one  inflance,  has  been  con  fumed  by 
it  on  trial  at  any  time.  If  therefore  a trial  he  made 
for  the  firfl  time  of  its  influence  on  any  particular  fub- 
ttance,  he  who  make*  it  is  wairanted  to  conclude  that 
the  effeft,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  a faithful  reprefen- 
tativc  of  its  cffeAs  on  this  fubfUncc  in  all  pad  and  fu- 
ture age*.  This  condufion  is  not  founded  on  this 
fingle  inflance,  but  upon  this  inflance  combined  with 
the  general  experience  of  the  regularity  of  this  element 
in  its  operations. 

This  general  condufion,  therefore,  drawn  from  one 
experiment,  is  by  no  means  in  oppoution  to  the  great 
rule  of  induAive  logic,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
mod  general  and  refined  application  of  it.  General 
laws  arc  here  the  real  fuhjcA  of  confidcration  ; and  a 
law  ft  ill  more  general,  viz.  that  nature  it  conjiant  in  ail 
its  operations , is  the  infereacc  which  is  here  applied  as 
a principle  of  explanation  of  a phenomenon  which  is 
itlclf  a general  law,  viz.  that  nature  is  conflont  in  this 
operation. 

The  foundation  of  this  general  inference  from  one 
experiment  being  fo  firmly  cllablilhed,  it  is  evident 
that  experiments  mull  be  an  infallible  method  of  at- 
taining to  the  knowledge  of  nature ; and  wc  need  only 
be  felicitous  that  we  proceed  in  a way  agreeable  to 
the  great  rule  of  induAive  logic ; that  is,  the  fifljett 
mult  be  cleared  of  every  accidental  anil  unknown  dr* 
cumftance,  and  put  into  a fituation  that  will  reduce 
the  interefting  circumflancc  to  a ftate  of  the  grratdl 
pofliblc  fimplicity.  Thu*  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
event  will  be  a faithful  reprefentative  of  every  fimilar 
cafe:  and  unlcfs  this  be  done  in  the  preparation,  no- 
thing can  refutt  from  the  moil  numerous  experiments 
but  uncertainty  and  miflakes.  I04 

The  account  which  has  been  given  of  mechanical  KUthcma- 
philofophy  would  feem  to  indicate  that  experiment t,c* no* 
was  not  of  much  ufe  in  the  farther  prcfecution  of  it. 

The  two  law*  of  motion,  with  the  afliilance  of  msthe-eS|,cri. 
matica,  feem  fully  adequate  to  the  explanation  of  every  nuuu 

phenomenon ; 
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phenomenon  j and  fo  they  ire  to  B certain  degree.  But 
vJPbib  tht«  degree  i«  aa  yet  very  limited.  Our  mathematical 
v ^ r'  . knowledge,  great  as  it  is  in  comparifon  with  that  of 
former  times,  is  ftill  infofficient  for  giving  accurate 
folmions  even  of  very  Ample  (comparatively  f.  leaking) 
qneftions.  We  nm  tell,  with  the  utmoft  precifion, 
what  will  He  the  motions  of  two  particles  of  matter, 
or  two  bodies,  which  aft  on  each  other  with  forces 
proportioned  to  the  fquares  of  the  diflance*  inverfely  \ 
but  if  we  add  a third  particle,  or  a third  tody,  aftmg 
by  the  fame  law,  the  united  fricncc  of  all  Europe  can 
t0j  only  give  an  approximation  to  the  fdution 
Eipmraent  What  is  to  he  done  then  in  the  cafes  which  come 
iiaftra  the  continually  before  us,  where  millions  of  particles  arc 
Milyre-  n£ing  at  once  on  ea*h  other  in  every  variety  of  fitu- 

iafC*'  atioo  and  diflance  ? How  (hail  we  determine,  foT  in- 

ftance,  the  motion  of  water  through  a pipe  or  fhn<*e 
when  urged  by  a pifton  or  by  its  own  weight  ? wh-t  will 
be  its  velocity  and  direftion  ? It  is  impoflible,  in  the 
prefent  date  of  mathematical  knowledge,  to  tell  with 
any  precifion  or  certainty.  And  here  we  mud  have 
rccourfe  to  experiment.  But  if  this  be  the  cafe,  mull 
the  experiment  be  made  in  every  poffible  variety  of 
iituation,  depth,  figure,  prtffnre  ? or  is  it  poflible  to 
find  out  sry  general  rules,  foun  ’ed  on  the  general  laws 
of  motion,  and  rationally  deduced  from  them  ? Or,  if 
this  cannot  be  accompWhed,  will  experiment  it f cl f fur- 
nifti  any  general  coincidences  which  (how  fuch  mutual 
dependences,  that  we  may  confider  them  at  indications 
of  general  principles,  though  fubordinate,  complicated, 
and  perhaps  inferut;  ble  ? This  can  be  difeovered  by 
i£4  experiment  alone. 

Acranre  TTie  attention  of  philofophers  has  been  dirrfted  to 
opeii-  each  of  thefe  three  chances,  and  confidcrable  progrefs 
atTahrsv*  been  msde  in  them  all.  Numerous  experiments 
have  teen  made,  almoft  fuffici.nt  todirrft  the  praftice 
in  many  important  cafes,  without  the  help  of  any  rule 
or  principle  whatever.  But  there  are  many  cafes,  and 
thefe  of  by  fa v the  greateft  importance,  fucli  as  the 
motion  of  a (hip  impelled  by  the  winds,  refilled  by  the 
water,  and  tofled  by  the  waves,  where  diftinft  experi- 
merits  cannot  be  made. 

Fi atopic  of  Newton.  Bernoulli,  D'Alembert,  and  others,  fy*ve 
i!re  nccefli-  laboured  bard  to  deduce  from  the  laws  of  motion  rules 
tyofexpc-  foi-  determining  what  may  be  csileJ  the  average  mo- 
tion of  water  in  tbefe  cirztimftunccs,  without  attempt- 
ing to  define  the  path  or  motion  of  any  individual 
particle ; and  they  have  aftiully  deduced  mar.y  rules 
which  have  a great  degree  of  probability.  It  may 
here  be  a deed,  why  do  you  fay  probability?  the  rules, 
as  far  as  they  go,  (liould  be  certain.  So  they  are  : 
they  arc  drift  deduftions  from  their  premifTes.  But 
the  premifTes  are  only  fupp  jilioni , of  various  degrees  of 
probability,  afTumcd  in  order  to  fimplify  the  circum* 
fiances  of  the  cafe,  and  to  give  room  for  mathematics! 
rc.foning  ; therefore  thefe  deduftior.s,  thefe  rules,  rruft 
be  yes mined  by  experiment.  Some  of  the  fuppofilion* 
arc  fucli  as  ran  hardly  be  lefufcd,  and  the  rules  dedu- 
ced from  them  are  found  to  tally  precifely  with  the 
phenomena.  Such  is  this,  M that  the  velocities  of 
iffning  water  in  ftmilar  circuer (truces  are  in  the  fub* 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  preffures.”  And  this  rule  gives 
a mod  important  and  ex  ten  five  information  to  the  en- 
gineer. Other  fuppofitions  are  more  gratuitous,  ani 
the  rales  deduced  tram  them  are  lefs  loiockieiu  with 
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the  phenomena.  The  patient  and  fagaelotn  Kewtoft 
has  repeatedly  failed  in  his  attempts  to  determine  what 
is  the  abfoluie  velocity  of  water  ifluing  from  a hole  in 
the  bottom  of  a vcflH  when  urged  by  its  weight  alone, 
and  the  attempts  of  the  others  have  hardly  fucceeded 
better.  Experiment  is  therefore  abfolutcly  neceflary 
on  this  head. 

Thofe  who  hsve  aimed  at  the  difeovery  of  ruler 
purely  experimental  on  this  fubjeft,  have  alfo  been 
pretty  fuccefsful ; and  the  Chevalier  Boat  has,  from  a 
comparifon  of  an  immenfe  variety  of  experiments  made 
by  himfdf  and  various  authors,  deduced  an  empirical 
rule,  which  will  not  be  found  to  deviate  from  truth 
above  00c  part  in  ten  in  any  cafe  which  has  yet  come 
to  our  knowledge. 


This  inft  rnce  may  ferve  to  (how  the  ufc  of  experi- 
ments in  mechanical  philofophy.  It  is  proper  in  all 
cafes  by  way  of  illuftration  ; and  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  in  mod,  either  as  the  foundation  of  a cbataftcr- 
iftic  of  a particular  cUfit  of  phenomena,  or  as  argu- 
ment in  fupport  of  a particular  doftrine.  Hy  drama- 
tics, hydraulics,  pneumatic?,  magnetifnv  eleftririty, 
and  cptic?,  can  hardly  he  ftudied  in  any  other  way  ; 
and  they  arc  at  prefent  in  an  imjfrrfcft  ftate,  and  re- 
ceiving continual  improvement  by  the  labour*  of  expe- 
rimental philofophers  in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  lot 

Haring  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  given  a pretty  The  i4ro». 
full  cnnmrratton  of  the  different  fubjefts  which  arc  to • 
be  confi'ered  in  tlie  ftudy  of  natural  philofophy,  it  tj,e  rtody 
w 11  not  be  neceflary  to  fpcml  much  time  in  a detail  of  of  phitoto* 
the  advs  t.  g«  which  may  rcafou.ibly  be  expefttd  fr  mphjr 
a fu  cef.ful  profccution  of  this  ftudy  It  ttandb  in  no 
need  of  panegyti.  : its  intimate  conneftion  with  the 
arts  gives  it  a fuffietent  recommendation  to  the  atten- 
tion of  every  perfon.  It  ts  the  foundation  of  many 
arts,  and  it  gives  liberal  afliftancc  to  all.  Indebted  to 
them  fer  its  origin  and  lurth,  it  has  ever  retained  its 
filial  attachment,  a id  repaid  all  tbeir  favours  with  the 
molt  partial  afflftion.  109 

To  this  fcience  the  navigator  muft  have  recourfe  In  n»vlgf- 
for  that  aftronomicid  kno  wledge  which  enables  him *I0B* 
to  find  his  place  in  the  trscklefs  ocean  end  although 
very  fmall  f;rap»  of  this  knowledge  are  fuffietent  lor  the 
mere  pilot,  it  is  oecefTiry  th.it  the  ftudy  be  profecuted 
to  the  utmoft  by  fome  perfons.  that  the  unlearned  pilot 
may  get  that  fcanty  pittance  which  mult  dirrft  his 
routine.  The  lev  page*  of  tables  of  the  fun's  decli- 
nation, which  he  ufes  every  day  to  find  his  latitude, 
required  the  fucccfiirr  and  united  labours  of  all  the 
aftmnomers  of  Europe  to  make  them  tolerably  exaft : 
and  in  order  to  afeertain  his  longitude  with  precifion, 
it  required  all  the  genius  of  a Newton  to  detect  the 
lunar  irregularities,  and  bring  them  within  the  power 
of  the  calculator  ; and,  till  this  was  done,  the  refoeftive 
pofition  of  the  different  parts  of  the  earth  could  not  be 
afceitaincJ.  Vain  would  have  been  the  attempt  to  do 
thi*  by  gcodstical  furveys  independent  of  atlronottrical 
obfervation.  It  is  only  from  the  moft  refined  mecha- 
nics that  we  can  hope  for  fure  principles  to  direct  u« 
in  the  conftruftion  and  management  of  a (hip,  the 
boa  It  of  human  art,  and  the  great  means  of  union  and 
communication  between  the  different  quarters  of  the 
giobe.  ,,, 

A knowledge  of  mechanics  not  much  inferior  toln  architect 
thia  ii  neceflary  for  enabling  the  architeft  to  execute 
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E&k crimen. fome  of  hi*  greateft  works  fuck  a*  the  erediou  of 
t:l  Huto-  <jomc,  anj  arches,  which  depend  on  the  nrcclt  adjult- 
. y*  . ment  of  equilibrium.  Without  this  he  cannot  unite 
economy  with  ftrengih;  and  hta  works  mull  either  be 
lit  clumfy  mafles  or  flirafy  fhcUs. 

In  gunnery  The  effects  of  artillery  cannot  be  underftood  or  fe- 
and  ©thrr  cutvtj  without  the  time  knowledge. 

The  whole  employment  of  the  engineer,  civil  or  mi. 
litary,  is  a contmutl  application  of  almoft  every  branch 
of  mechanical  knowledge  ; and  while  the  proraifes  of 
a S.ncaton,  a Wat t,  a Bclidor,  may  l>e  confided  in  as 
if  already  performed,  the  numherlefs  failures  and  dis- 
appointments in  the  moil  important  and  coflly  projects 
fhow  ua  daily  the  ignorance  of  the  pretending  crowd 
of  engineers. 

The  microfcope,  the  fteam-cnginc,  the  thunder-rod, 
are  prrfcnts  which  the  world  ban  received  from  the  na- 
tural  philofophcr  ; and  although  the  compaf*  and  tele, 
fcopc  were  the  productions  of  chance,  they  would  have 
been  of  little  itrvice  had  they  not  been  fludied  and 
improved  by  Gilbert,  Halley,  and  Dcllond. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  arts  alone  that  the  influence  of 
natural  philofophy  is  perceived  : it  lends  its  aid  to 
every  fcicnce,  and  in  every  (tudy. 

It  is  often  ncccffary  to  have  rccourfe  to  the  philo- 
fopher  in  difputes  concerning  property;  and  many  ex. 
amples  might  be  given  where  great  iujiitlice  has  hern 
the  confcqucncc  of  the  ignorance  of  the  judges.  Know- 
ledge of  nature  might  have  prevented  many  disgrace- 
ful condemnations  for  forcery. 

The  hulorian  who  is  ignorant  of  natural  pbilofophy 
catily  admits  the  miraculous  into  his  narrations,  ac- 
companies thefc  with  his  reflections,  draws  confequeo- 
ce«  from  them,  and  tills  his  pages  with  prodigies, 
fables,  and  abftirdity. 

It  is  al mail  needle f*  to  fpeak  of  the  advantages 
which  will  accrue  to  the  yhyfici.ta  from  this  (ludy.  S» 

4 lofe  ii  the  connexion  between  it  and  medicine,  that 
our  language  his  given  but  one  name  to  the  naturalift 
and  to  the  medical  philofophcr.  Indeed,  the  whole 
of  h's  ftudy  is  a clofc  obfervatron  of  the  laws  of  mate- 
rial nature,  in  order  to  draw  from  them  precepts  to 
direct  hi*  practice  in  the  noble  art  of  healing.  Du- 
ring the  immaturity  of  general  knowledge,  while  na- 
tural philofophy  wai  the  only  fl»dy  which  had  acquired 
any  jutt  pretenfion  to  certitude  either  in  its  principle* 
or  method  of  iovedigation,  the  phyficians  endeavoured 
to  bring  the  objects  of  their  ftudy  within  its  province, 
hoping  by  this  means  to  get  a more  diilintl  view  of  it  | 
and  they  endeavoured  to  explain  the  abftrufe  pheno- 
mena of  the  aninvd  functions  by  reducing  them  all  to 
motions,  vibrations,  collifions,  impulfcs,  hydmftatic 
and  hydraulic  prciTurea  and  r.Clions,  with  which  the 
mechanical  philofophers  were  fo  ardently  occupied  at 
that  time.  But  unfortunately  their  acquaintance  with 
nature  was  then  very  limited,  and  they  wcic  but  little 
habituated  to  the  rules  of  juft  reafoning ; and  their 
attempts  to  explain  the  economy  of  animal  life  by*  the 
laws  of  mechanics  did  them  but  little  fcrvice  either  for 
the  knowledge  of  difeafes  or  of  the  methods  of  cure. 
The  mechanical  theories  of  medicine,  which  had  con  IS- 
derable  reputation  about  the  end  of  laft  century,  were 
many  of  them  very  ingenious,  and  had  an  imputing 
appearance  of  fymmetry  and  connection  ; but  are  now 
forgotten,  having  all  been  formed  oa  the  narrow  fup- 
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pofition  that  matter  was  fubjecl  only  to  mechanical  Karerinsm- 
laws.  tal 

But  the  difeovery  of  error  diminilhes  the  chance  of  >■  t 
again  going  wrong,  cfpecially  when  the  caufe  of  error  * 
has  t c.  n difeovered,  and  the  means  pointed  out  of 
detecting  the  miftakes ; and  the  vital  principle  rrmft 
combine  its  influence  with,  or  opeute  on,  the  proper- 
ties of  rude  matter.  It  appear*  therefore  evident  that 
a knowledge  of  the  mechanical  laws  of  the  material 
world  is  not  only  a convenient,  but  a ncceffary,  a<  com- 
plilhmcnt  to  the  phyfician.  We  arc  fully  julliticd  in 
this  opinion,  by  oMetvmg  medical  authors  of  the  pre- 
fent  day  introducing  into  medicine  theories  borrowed 
from  mechanical  philofophy,  which  they  do  not  under- 
Hand,  and  which  they  continually  mifapply.  Appear- 
ance of  reafoning  frequently  conceals  the  errors  in 
principle,  and  fcldom  fails  to  miflead. 

But  there  is  no  chifa  of  men  to  whom  this  fcicnce  [n  re|,g,#&r 
is  of  more  fervice  than  to  thofe  who  hold  the  honour- 
able office  of  the  teachers  of  religion.  Their  know- 
ledge in  their  own  fcicnce,  and  their  public  utility, 
are  prodigiously  hurt  by  ignorance  of  the  general  frame 
and  conftitution  of  nature ; and  it  is  much  to  be  la- 
mented that  this  feieuce  ia  fo  generally  nepIcAcd  by 
them,  orconfidcred  only  as  an  elegant  accomplilhmcnt : 
nay,  it  is  too  frequently  Ihunncd  as  a dangerous  attain- 
ment, as  likely  to  unhinge  their  own  faith,  and  taint 
the  mini's  of  their  hearers.  Wc  hope,  however,  that 
few  are  either  fo  feebly  rooted  in  the  belief  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  religion  as  to  fear  this,  or  of  mindsfo  baft 
and  corrupted  a*  to  adopt  and  inculcate  a belief  which 
they  have  any  fufpicion  of  being  ill-founded.  Drt  , 
many  have  a fort  of  horror  at  alt  attempts  to  account 
for  the  events  of  nature  by  the  intervention  of  general 
csoCrB,  and  think  this  procedure  derogatory  to  the 
Divine  nature,  and  incontiftent  with  the  doctrine  of 
his  particular  providence  ; believing,  that  “ a fparrow 
does  not  fall  to  the  ground  without  the  knowledge  of 
our  heavenly  Father.”  Their  limited  conceptions  can. 
not  perceive,  that,  in  fbrming  the  general  law,  the 
Great  Artift  did  at  one  glance  fee  it  in  its  remoteft  and 
moll  minute  confcqiience,  and  adjuft  the  vail  aTTVrnblage 
fo  ai  completely  to  anfwer  every  puipofe  of  His  pro- 
vidence. There  never  was  a more  eager  inquirer  into 
the  laws  of  nature,  or  more  ardent  admirer  of  its  glo- 
rious Author,  than  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle.  This  gen- 
tleman fay*,  that  he  will  always  think  more  highly  of 
the  (kill  an!  power  of  that  artift  who  (hould  conitrutk 
a machine,  which,  being  once  fet  a going,  would  of  it* 
felf  continue  its  motion  for  age*,  and  from  its  inherent 
principles  continue  to  anfwer  all  the.purpof.-a  lor  whicii 
it  wr;«  tirll  contrived,  than  of  him  whofc  mid  ine  re- 
quired the  continual  aid  of  the  hand  which  tirll  cou- 
flrutled  it-  It  is  owing  to  great  inattention  that  this 
a vet  lion  to  the  operation  of  fecondary  caufcs  ha-  any 
influence  on  our  mind.  What  do  wc  mean  by  the  in- 
troduction of  fecondary  caufcs  i How  do  we  infer  the 
agency  of  any  caufc  whatever  i Would  we  ever  have 
fuppefed  any  caufc  of  the  operations  of  nature,  had 
they  gone  on  without  any  order  or  regularity  ! Or 
would  fuch  a chaos  of  events,  any  more  than  a chaos 
of  cxillcm.es,  have  given  us  any  notion  of  a forming  and 
directing  hand  ? No  furely.  Wc  fee  the  hand  of 
Go  l in  the  regular  and  unvaried  courfe  of  nature,  on- 
ly bccaufe  it  ia  regular  and  unvaried.  The  philofo- 
7 Ph« . 
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Pr-e*!fren-pher  fspreJTei  this  by  faying,  that  the  phenomena 
**l  i'hdi>-  proceed  by  unalterable  la wa.  Greatly  miftaken  there- 
i',L,y>  fore  are  they  who  think  that  wc  fuperfede  the  exift- 
cncc  of  mind  and  of  providence  when  we  trace  thingi 
to  their  caufet..  A phyficsl  law  being  an  unvaried 
fa  A,  is  an  indication,  am!  the  ftrongeft  pofiiblc  indi- 
cation, of  an  unerring  mind,  who  U incapable  of  change, 
and  mud  do  to  day  what  H*  always  did:  for  to  c!  ange 
• i?  to  deviate  from  what  i*  bed*.  The  operations  of  un* 

Uxmm  m erring  mind  will  therefore  be  regular  and  invariable. 
Pbyfical  laws,  therefore,  or  fecnndsry  caufcr,  are  the 
belt  proofs  of  unerring  wifddm.  Such  re  ularity  of 
condnA  is  univerfally  confi  !ered  as  indications  of  wif- 
dom  among  men.  The  wife  man  is  known  by  the 
con  (lane  v of  bis  conduit,  white  no  man  cm  depend  on 
the  future  con  luft  of  a foci. 

And  what  aftonifhirg  evidences  of  wifdom  do  we 
not  ohferve  in  the  general  laws  of  the  imlrthl  world? 
They  will  ever  l e confidercd  by  the  intelligent  philo- 
fopher  as  the  mod  glorious  difplav  of  inconceivable 
w.fiom,  which  has  been  able,  by  mean*  fo  few  and  fo 
fimple,  to  produce  cffetH  which  by  their  grandeur 
aflonlh  uur  feeble  under  flan  tings,  and  by  their  tncx- 
haudible  variety  elude  all  pcfltbility  of  enumeration. 

While  the  teachers  of  religion  remain  ignorant  of 
the  beautiful  of  nature,  the  great  charaCferi  flics 
of  the  wifdom  and  gnodnefs  of  the  Almighty  Creator, 
their  hearers  are  deprived  of  much  fuMime  plea  fare  ; 
God  is  rob'  e ! of  that  praife  which  be  would  have  re- 
ceived from  an  enlightened  people  ; and  the  only  wor- 
fliip  he  receives  it  tainted  with  mean  notions  of  his  at- 
tributes, and  grotin  fiefs  fears  of  his  pawer. 

2«Ct  not  our  minds  be  haunted  with  fear  of  the  peW 
nici mis  effects  of  philofophy,  in  confequcnce  of  the 
dreadful  explofion  which  the  vanity  of  man  has  lately 
fna  !e  in  prance.  The  ruffilmi  who  now  rule  in  thut 
unhappy  country,  throygh  the  flip  port  of  the  licen- 
tious mob  of  Farit,  are  continual.)-  imputing  to  the 
illumination  of  philofophy  the  ardour  which  now  ani- 
mates them  in  the  caufe  of  liberty  ; and  they  aie  con- 
tinually faying,  that  juftice  and  morality  arc  the  order 
of  the  day.  But  their  whole  phrafcolney  is  equally  a 
pervcrlion  of  every  thing  in  language  and  in  fenti- 
ment.  The  fnered  name  of  philofophy  is  as  unfit  for 
their  failhlefs  and  bloody  mouth,  as  the  names  of  li- 
berty or  viitue,  and  is  equally  mifipplied.  No  won- 
der that  religion  fled  from  the  torch  of  their  philo- 
fophy : for  their  philofophy  con  fills  exprefsly  in  the 
confounding  the  moll  diflinet  clash  s of  phenomena  and 
of  beings,  in  affimilating  tbc  heavenly  animating  fpnrk 
within  us  to  a piece  of  rude  matter,  and  in  degrading 
man  to  the  level  of  the  brutes,  and  thus  (hutting  out 
his  faireft  profpc&B.  It  is  not  by  the  ordinary  dialec- 
tics of  the  theologian  that  this  facritcgioua  confuGon 
can  be  rc&tficd  : thii  requires  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  what  h charaftcriflie  of  mind,  and  what  is 
chara&cnttic  of  matter,  and  a comptehenfive  view  of 
the  general  laws  which  regulate  the  appearances  in 
both  clzfTes  of  objeAs.  Thus,  and  thus  alone,  will  the 
divine  be  able  to  confute  the  dctcfiablc  fophifms  of  Mi- 
rabeau  and  Diderot  and  the  other  fat-dtjuai  fagea  of 
France  ; andpexfuade  their  willing  hearers  to  (<  render 
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unto  Ct far  the  things  that  are  Csfar’s,  and  to  God  E*r«rinien« 
the  things  that  are  God*s.M  tal  Phito- 

But  be  tides  thefc  advantages  which  accrue  to  diffe-  , 

rent  clafics  of  men  from  this  Itady,  there  are  fome  ef- 
fects which  are  general,  and  are  too  important  to  be 
pa  (Ted  over  unnoticed.  ng 

That  fpir-t  of  difpaflionatc  experimental  inquiry  And  in  o- 
which  ha?  fo  greatly  promoted  this  fludy,  will  carry  ,*1cr 
with  it,  into  every  fubjeA  of  inquiry,  that  precilrontncc** 
and  that  confUat  appeal  to  fact  and  experience  which 
charaAcrifc  it.  And  wc  ro.»y  venture  to  afiert,  that 
the  fuperior  good  order  and  method  which  diflinguiih 
fome  of  the  later  productions  in  other  fcicnces,  have 
been  in  a great  meafure  owing  to  this  mathematical 
fpirit,  the  iuccefs  of  which  in  natutal  philofophy  has 
gained  it  credit,  and  thus  given  it  Rn  un  perceived 
influence  even  over  thofc  who  have  not  made  it  their 


The  truths  alfo  which  the  naturalift  difeovers  are  Mme  ge« 
fuch  as  do  not  in  general  affect  the  paffions  of  raen,nct»l  ad. 
and  have  therefore  a good  chance  of  meeting  with 
candid  reception.  Thofe  whofc  in  te  re  ft  it  is  to  keep  men  P 
in  politic.'!  or  religious  ignorance,  cannot  eafily  fufpeft 
bad  confcquences  from  improvements  in  this  fcience; 
and  if  they  did,  have  hardly  any  pretext  for  checking 
its  progrels.  And  difeoveries  accuftom  the  mind  to  no- 


velty ; and  it  will  no  longer  be  ftartled  by  any  confe- 
qucnces,  however  contrary  to  common  opinion.  Thus 
the  way  is  paved  for  a rational  and  diferect  fcepticifm, 
and  a free  inquiry  on  other  fubjeCta.  Experiment, 
not  authority,  will  be  conftdered  as  the  tell  of  truth  ; 
and  under  the  guidance  of  fair  experience  we  need 
fear  tie  ill  as  long  as  chc  laws  of  nature  remain  as  they 


are. 


Liftly,  fmcc  it  is  the  buftnefs  of  philofophy  to  de- 
feribe  the  phenomena  of  nature,  to  difeover  their  cau- 
fci,  to  trace  the  connexion  and  fubordination  of  thefe 
caufe*,  and  thus  obtain  a view  of  the  whole  couftitu- 
tion  of  nature;  it  is  plain  that  it  affords  the  furcll  path 
for  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  the  great  caufe  of  all, 
of  God  himfilf,  and  for  forming  proper  conception! 
of  him  and  of  our  relations  to  him  : notions  infinitely 
more  juft  than. can  ever  be  entertained  by  the  careleft 
fpertator  of  his  works.  Things  which  to  this  man  ap- 
pear folitary  and  detached,  having  no  other  connec- 
tion with  the  reft  of  the  ttnivcrfe  but  the  fhadowy  and 
fleeting  relation  of  coertillence,  will,  to  the  diligent 
phdofopher,  declare  themfelves  to  be  parts  of  a great 
and  harmonious  whole,  connc&ed  by  the  general  laws  * # 

of  nature,  and  tending  to  one  grand  and  beneficent 
purpofe.  Such  a contemplation  is  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree pleafant  and  cheering,  and  cannot  fail  of  impref- 
ling  us  with  the  wifh  to  co-operate  in  this  glorious 
plan,  by  afling  worthy  of  the  place  wc  hold  among 
the  works  of  God,  and  with  the  hopes  of  one  day  en- 
joying all  the  fatisfattion  that  can  arife  from  confdout 
worth  and  cotrfummate  knowledge;  and  this  is  the 
worfhip  which  God  will  approve.  “ This  univerfe 
(fays  Boyle)  is  the  magnificent  temple  of  its  great 
Author;  and  mm  is  ordained,  by  his  powers  and  qua- 
lifications, the  high  prieft  of  nature,  to  celebrate  divine 
fcrvicc  in  this  temple  of  the  univerfe.” 

4 o t ph  r- 
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K.)Gogoo.  THYSIOGNDMONIC8,  among  pbyficisn*,  dc-  body  mnd  mind  s ind  hern*  the  in  of  reducing  thefc  FVNm. 
■ note  fuch  figni  a»,  being  taken  from  the  countenance,  figiu  to  priflice  U termed  f tjfoxuomj.  mite 

' ferec  to  indicate  the  date,  difpofition,  Jkc.  both  of  the  y— J 
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Viuiiiwdc-TS  a word  formed  from  the  Creek  S'**1'  nature,  and 
£niti<*m  of  * ?• men.*  I know.  It  is  the  name  of  a fcience  which 
ph)  fto^m  - occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  ancient  philofo- 
and  nio^"nt  P^er?»  *od  which,  Since  the  revival  of  learning,  has  in 
den:.  a great  degree  been  difregarded.  Till  of  late  it  has 
felriom  in  modern  times  been  mentioned,  except  in 
conjunction  with  the  explode  1 arts  of  magic,  alchemy, 
and  judicial  aflrology.  Within  the  two  la  11  centuries, 
no  doubt,  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  have  been 
greatly  extended  by  means  of  the  patieut  purfuit  of 
faft  and  experiment,  inilcad  of  the  haAy  adoption  of 
Conjecture  and  hypothecs.  Wc  have  cortainly  difeo- 
vered  many  of  the  ancient  fy  items  to  be  merely  crea- 
tors of  imagination.  Pei  haps,  however,  in  fome  in- 
stances, we  have  decided  too  rapidly,  and  rejected  real 
knowledge,  which  we  would  have  found  it  tedious 
and  troubleforoc  to  acquire.  Such  has  been  the  fate 
of  the  fcience  of  phyfiognomy;  which  certainly  merits 
to  be  conlidcrcd  in  a li^ht  very  different  from  alchemy 
xnd  thofe  other  fanciful  fludics  with  which  it  had  ac- 
cidentally been  coupled.  The  work  lately  published 
by  M.  Lavater  on  the  fubjcA  has  indeed  excited  at- 
tention, and  may  perhaps  tend  to  replace  phyfiognomy 
in  that  rank  in  the  circle  of  the  fcieoces  to  which  it 
feems  to  be  intitled. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  ancients  extended  the 
compafs  of  phyfiognomy  beyond  mm,  or  at  leaft  ani- 
mated nature  But  the  ftuiy  of  that  art  was  revived 
in  the  middle  ages,  when,  mi/led  probably  by  the  com- 
prehenfivencf*  of  the  etymological  meaning  of  the 
word,  or  incited  by  the  prevalent  tafte  for  the  mar- 
vellous, thofe  who  treated  of  the  fubjeet  Stretched  the 
range  of  their  (peculation  far  beyond  the  ancienf  li- 
mits. The  extension  of  the  fignification  of  the  term 
was  adopted  univerfally  by  thofe  naturalists  who  ad- 
mitted the  theory  of  Signatures  (fee  6ignatc*£)  ; and 
phyfiognomy  came  thus  to  mean,  the  knowledge  of 
the  internal  properties  of  any  corporeal  ex  i lie  ace  from 
the  external  appearance*.  Joanne*  Baptist  a Porta,  for 
% inflance,  who  was  a pbyfiogcomiSt  aud  philofopher  of 

confide rltble  eminence,  wrote  a ticatife  on  the  physi- 
ognomy of  plants  ( philognomtmiea ) , in  which  he  em- 
ploys phyfiognomy  as  the  generic  term.  There  is  a 
t re- tile  likewifc  Ue  Phyftognomia  datum,  written  wc 
believe  by  the  fame  perfon.  In  the  Magia  Phyjivgno- 
mica  of  Gafpor  Schottus,  phyfognomta  humana  is  made  a 
JubJivJuM  of  the  fcience, 

Boyle  too  adopts  the  extenfive  fignification  men- 
tioned, which  indeed  icons  to  have  been  at  one  time 
the  ufual  acceptation  of  the  word  (a).  At  prefent 
physiognomy  feems  to  mean  no  more  than  “ a know* 
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ledge  of  the  moral  chara&er  and  extent  of  intcTlcAual 
powers  of  human  beings,  from  thetr  external  appear- 
ance and  manners.  **  In  the  Berlin  Tranfaftions  for 
the  years  1769  and  1770  there  appears  a long  con- 
troversial difcuSIion  on  the  fuhjcdt  of  the  dfndion  of 
phyfiognotr  y between  M.  Pcrnctty  and  M.  Le  Cat, 
two  modern  authors  of  fome  note.  Pcrnctty  contends, 
that  all  knowledge  whatever  is  phyfiognomy  ; Le  Cat 
confiocs  the  fubjedi  to  the  human  face.  Neither  feema 
to  have  hit  the  medium  of  truth.  Soon  after  the  ce- 
lebrated  book  of  Lavater  appeared.  He  indeed  de- 
fines phyfiognomy  to  be,  “ the  art  of  difeovering  the 
interior  of  man  by  means  of  his  exterior ; but  in  diffe- 
rent paSTagct  of  bis  work  he  evidently  favours  the  ex- 
tended fignification  of  Pernetty.  This  work  gave  oc- 
casion to  M.  Formey'a  attack  upon  the  fcience  itfclf 
in  the  fame  Berlin  Tranfaftions  for  1775.  Formcy 
ftrenuoufly  controverts  the  extent  ailigoed  by  Lavater 
to  his  favourite  fcience.  s 

Before  the  era  of  Pythagoras  the  Greeks  had  little  Pythagoras 
or  no  fcience,  and  of  courfe  could  not  be  feicotifical 
phyfiogoomifis.  Phyfiognomy,  however,  was  much t£f,'fcJoce 
cultivated  in  Egypt  and  India;  and  from  thefe  coun*to  Grewt? 
tries  the  fage  ol  Samos  probably  introduced  the  rudi- 
ments of  this  fcience,  is  he  did  thofe  of  many  others, 
generally  deemed  more  important,  into  Greece.  s 

In  the  time  of  Socrates  it  appears  even  to  haveltwns 
been  adopted  aa  a profcflton.  Ot  this  the  well-known 
anecdote  of  the  decision  of  Zopyrus,  on  the  real  cha- 
radcr  of  Socrates  himfclf  judging  from  bis  counte- 
nance, is  fufficient  evidence.  Plato  mentions  the  fub* 
jeft;  and  by  Ariftotlc  it  is  formally  treated  of  in  a 
book  allotted  to  the  purpofe. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a brief  outline  of  A- General 
riddle’s  fentimenta  on  the  fubjedt.  #ud*wef 

Phyfiognomy,  he  in  fubftance  obfervea*  had  been  AnAatk't 
treated  of  in  three  ways ; Some  philofophers  claffcd^ut^y>> 
animals  inr , jyenera,  and  aferibed  to  each  genus  a ccr-pa. 
tain  mental  difpofition  corresponding  to  their  corpo- 
real appearance.  Others  made  a farther  distinction  of 
dividing  the  gcacra  into  fpecies.  Among  men,  for 
instance,  they  distinguished  the  Thracians,  the  Scy- 
thians, the  Egyptians,  and  whatever  nations  were  Stri- 
kingly different  in  manners  and  habits,  to  whom  ac- 
cordingly they  afligned  the  diftin&ive  phy fiognomical 
chara&criftic*.  A third  fet  of  phy fiognomifla  judged 
of  the  actions  and  manners  of  the  individual , and  pre- 
fumed  that  certain  manners  proceeded  from  certain 
difpofition*.  But  the  method  of  treating  the  fubje& 
adopted  by  Ariitotle  himfclf  was  this:  A peculiar 
form  of  body  is  invariably  accompanied  by  a peculiar 

difpo- 


(a)  Thcj’ll  find  »*  the  physiognomies 

0*  th*  planets  all  men*  deftinics.  Hodujuu. 
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ftSTpofitten  of  ifcin.1 ; a human  intctleft  it  never  found 
in  the  corporetl  form  of  a beaft.  The  raiod  and  body 
reciproc-.Ujr  affeft  etch  other  : ihut  in  intoxication 
and  mania  the  mind  exhibits  the  sffc&iona  of  the  bo* 
dy ; and  in  fear,  joy,  &c.  the  body  difplayv  the  iffec* 
lions  of  the  mind. 

From  fuch  fafls  he  trgnes,  that  trhen  in  man  a 
parti>  uhr  bodily  character  appear*,  which  by  prior 
experience  and  obfervation  has  been  found  uniformly 
accompanied  by  a certain  mental  difpofuion,  with 
which  therefore  it  muft  hare  been  neccfTarily  connect- 
ed ; wr  are  intitled  in  all  fuch  cafes  to  infer  the  dif- 
pofuion from  the  appearance.  Our  obfervatinns,  he 
conceives,  may  be  drawn  from  othtr  animals  at  well  as 
from  men  : for  as  a lion  poflefies  one  bodily  form  and 
mental  character,  a hare  another,  the  corporeal  cha- 
ra&erifttca  of  the  lien,  fuch  as  ftrong  hair,  deep  voice, 
Urge  extremities,  difcernible  in  a human  creature,  de- 
note the  ftrtngth  and  courage  of  that  noble  animal  ; 
while  the  flender  extremities,  foft  down,  and  other  fea- 
tures of  the  hare,  vifible  in  a man,  betray  the  mental 
character  of  that  putiUan’mous  creature. 

Upon  this  principle  Ariftctle  treats  of  the  corpo- 
real features  of  man,  and  the  corrcfpondent  difpofiticn*, 
fo  far  as  obferved  : he  illuftratrs  them  by  the  analogy 
juft  mentioned,  and  in  fomc  inltances  attempts  to  ac- 
count for  them  by  phyfi  logical  reafon'ng. 

Ac  the  early  period  tn  which  Antlotle  wrote,  his 
theory,  plaufible  certainly,  and  even  probable,  difplays 
his  ufual  penetration  and  a confidcrabic  degree  of  know, 
ledge.  He  diitin&ly  notices  individual  phyfiognomy, 
national  phyfiognomv,  and  comparative  phytiognomy. 
The  ftate  ot  knowledge  in  his  time  did  not  admit  of  a 
complete  elucidation  of  his  general  principles;  on  that 
account  his  enumeration  of  particular  obfrrvations  and 
precepts  is  by  no  means  fo  well  founded  or  fo  accurate 
as  his  method  of  ftudy.  Even  his  ftyle,  concife  and 
energetic,  was  inimical  to  the  fubjeft ; which,  to  be 
made  clearly  comprehenfible,  muft  require  frequent  pa* 
raphrafes.  Ariftotle’s  performance,  however,  fuch  as 
it  is,  has  been  taken  as  the  groundwork  and  model  of 
every  phyfiognotniol  treatile  that  has  finer  appeared. 

The  imitators  of  this  great  man  in  the  1 6th  and 
17th  centuries  have  even  copied  his  language  and 
manner,  which  are  fententious,  indifcrininite,  and  0!* 
{cure.  His  comparative  phytiognomy  of  men  with 
beaftihai  been  frequently  though  not  uni verfally  adopt- 
ed. Betides  his  treatife  exprtfdy  on  the  fu'  jtft,  ma- 
ny incidental  obfervations  on  phyfiognomy  will  be 
found  interfperfed  through  his  other  works,  paiticU 
5 larly  in  his  hiftury  of  animals. 

Trophraf-  Next  after  Ariftotle,  hit  difciple  and  fncccflbr  The- 
ophraftus  would  deferve  to  be  particularly  mentioned 
fami  3n  ■*  a writer  Oft  the  fubjeft  in  queftion.  His  ethic  cha- 
-nact  raster*,,  a fingnlar  and  entertaining  performance,  com- 
pofed  at  the  age  of  99,  form  a diftinft  treatife  on  a 

M ogno-  {mportant  branch  of  phytiognomy,  the  [kyfvgnomy 

of  manners  : but  the  tranflations  and  imitations  of  L;\ 
Bruyerc  ate  fo  excellent,  that  ky  refewing  to  them  we 
do  greater  jufthe  thi  n would  otkerwife  be  in  our 
power,  both  to  Theophraftus  and  to  our  readers.  We 
canoot,  however,  omit  observing,  that  the  accuracy  of 
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obferration  and  liveliness  of  defeription  difplsyed  in 
the  work  of  Theophraftus  will  preferve  it  high  in  claf- 
fical  rank,  while  the  fcier.ee  of  man  and  the  prominent 
character!  ft  u s of  human  fociety  continue  to  bs  objects 
of  attention.  6 

Pole  non  of  Athens,  Adamantins  the  fophill,  and  °ft>er 
fcvcral  others,  wrote  on  the  fubieft  about  the  fame 
riod.  Lately  there  was  publifnc J a colleftion  of  all  tj/j,  fab. 
the  Greek  authors  on  phytiognomy  : the  book  is  inti-jeft. 
tied,  Phyfiognomia  veteris feriptoret  Greet.  Gr.  & Pat.  a 
Franco  Akenb.  1780,  8vo.  From  the  number  of  tbefe  y 
authors,  it  appeal's  that  the  fcience  was  much  cultivated  The  fcience 
in  Greece  ; But  the  profefiors  feem  foon  to  have  con  w*#  jj*?1 
neded  with  it  fometbing  of  the  marvellous.  This  we  me. 
have  caufc-to  fufped  from  the  flory  told  ty  Apion  of  th  ing  ©f»  he 
Apelles:  Imagined  aJeo  f mi/it  udinii  indif.rd*  pinxrt,  ut  marvellous- 
( iacredibile  diilu ) Apian  Gram  a tint  Script  um  reCiquerit 
quern 4 am  ex facte  bomurnm  addivinantem  ( quos  melapofeopot 
vacant)  ex  iir  dix'jfe  out  future  mtrtii  rinses,  out  preterite^.  I ?timy 
The  novitiates  pt  the  Pythagorean  fchool  were  fubje&ed  j^'  bi'f. 
to  the  phyfiognomic  observation  of  their  teachers,  and  $ 
it  is  probable  the  firft  phjfiognomifts  by  profeflion  39. 
among  the  Greeks  were  of  this  fed.  They,  too,  to 
whom,  from  the  nature  of  their  dodrines  and  difei- 
pline,  myftery  was  familiar,  were  the  firft,  it  is  likely, 
who  expofed  the  fc:cnce  of  phytiognomy  in  Greece  to 
difgrace,  Ly  blending  with  it  the  art  of  divination.  g 

From  the  period  ot  which  fre  have  been  treating  to  The  oh&r- 
the  clofe  of  thr  Roman  republic,  nothing  worthy  of  rations  of 

remat k occurs  in  the  literary  hiftory  of  phytiognomy. 

About  the  laft  mentioned  era,  however,  and  from  thence 
to  the  decline  of  the  empire  under  the  later  emperors, 
the  fcience  appears  to  have  bcco  cultivated  as  an  im- 
portant branch  of  erudition,  and  affumed  as  a profeflion 
by  perfons  who  bad  Acquired  a fuperior  knowledge  in  it. 

In  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  many* 
phyfiognomical  obiervatiens  occur.  Cicero  appears  to 
have  been  peculiarly  attached  to  the  fcience.  In  his 
oration  againft  Pifo,  aud  in  that  in  favour  of  Rofcius, 
the  reader  will  at  the  fame  time  perceive  in  what  man- 
ner the  orator  employ*  phyfiogaomy  to  his  purpofes,  . 
and  find  a (furious  inftance  of  the  ancient  manner  of 
oratorical  alufe. 

Many  pbytiogoomfcal  remarks  are  to  be  found  like- 
wife  in  the  writings  of  SaJluft,  SuetotilU*  Senccl, 

Pliny,  Aulut  Gellius,  Petronius,  Plutarch,  and  others. 

That  in  the  Rom.m  empire  the  fciesce  was  prac* 
tifed  as  a prsfeifion,  ample  evidence  appears  in  the 
wrifiags  of  fcvcral  of  the  authors  juft  mentioned.  Sue- 
tonius, for  inftance,  in  las  Life  oj  Titm , mentions 
that  Narciffus  employed  a phyftognomifi  to  examine  the 
features  of  Brit afimcus,  who  predicted  that  Britanni- 
cos  would  not  fucteed,  but  that  the  empire  would  de- 
volve on  Titus. 

The  fcience  of  phytiognomy  fliared  the  fame  f***  t1il£: 

with  all  others,  when  the  Roman  empire  was  over-  fell  with 
thrown  by  the  northern  barbarians.  About  the  be-  ’hr  Roman- 
ginoing  of  the  fixteenth  century  it  began  again  to  be^T**. 
noticed.— From  that  time  till  the  ch  fe  of  the  feven-  ** 
teenth,  ft  was  one  of  the  moft  falhionable  ftudies. 

Within  that  {pace  have  apoeered  almoft  all  the  ap- 
proved modern  authors  on  the  fobjed  (■.) 

It 


(*)  They  arc,  Bartholem.  Codes,  Baptifta  Porta,  Honoratus  Nuquctiu#,  Jacobus  de  Indagine,  Alftediux,  . 

Michael  l 
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It  ha*  Wen  unfortunate  for  phyiiognomy,  that  by  mentioned  between  Pernctty  and  LfCit^fl  the  Berlin 
many  of  thefe  writer*  it  was  held  to  be  conneAed  with  Tran  fact  ion*.  The  fentimcct*  of  thefe  author*,  in  fu 
do&iine*  of  which  the  phtlftfophy  of  the  prefent  day,  far  as  relates  to  the  dtjtnuiun of  phvHngnomy,  hare  been 
* wool!  be  afhamed.  With  thefe  do&rine*  it  had  almolt  above  noticed.  Their  elfaya  arc  befides  employed  m 

funk  into  oMit ion.  , difenfliug  the  following  queliions:  1 Whether  it 

In  every  period  of  the  htftory  of  literature  there  would  or  would  not  Ik  advantageous  to  focietv,  were 
vecufiarlV  TU  lJr  cafily  he  marked  a prevalence  of  particular  Audio,  the  character,  difpofition,  an  1 abilities*  of  each  indi- 
preVa  led  at  In  the  e:»rly  period,  for  inftancc,  ot  (Grecian  literature,  vidi 


Fvtftu'ar 
/luiUcahavi* 

ru'iy  caiuy  or  manteii  a prevamiccor  particular  it  time*.  tii 
prrvj  led  at  In  the  cutly  period,  for  inftancc,  ot  (Grecian  literature,  vtdual  fo  marked  in  his  appearance 
particular  myihologieal  morality  claimed  the  chief  attention  of  the  vered  with  certainty  ? 


to  be  dtfeo- 


philofo;  hers.  In  the  more  advanced  ftate  of  learning  idly,  Whether,  on  the  fuppofition  that  hy  the  higheft 
in  Greece  and  in  Rome,  poetry,  hifiory,  and  oratory,  held  pofliUc  proficiency  in  phybognomy,  we  could  attain  a 
the  pre-eminence.  Under  the  latter  emperor*,  and  for  knowledge  in  part  only  of  the  internal  changer,  it 
lomc  time  v.ltcrward*,  the  hiliory  of  theological  contra • would  be  advantageous  to  focicty  to  cultivate  the  iludy, 
vrrjits  occupied  the  gicali.ll  part  of  works  of  the  Irani-  mankind  being  in  general  imported  phyfiognomifis  ? 
«d.  Nrxt  fuccetdcd  metaphyfict,  and  mrtaphyfUel  t'xo - No  rc-doning  a fniori  can  pofli'jl)  determine  thefe 

hyy.  Thefe  gave  place  to  alchemy,  magic,  judicial  quell  ions.  Time  and  experience  alone  mull  afeeruin 
•fflrologj,  the  doctrine  ot  lignatures  and  fymp  tines,  the  the  degree  of  iiifiueucc  which  any  particular  acquisition 
" txfiic , ihcofophic,  and  Ii oficrurian  theology,  u'lth  phyliog-  of  knowledge  wo 


iiomy.  Such  were  the  purfuitc  contemporary  with  the 
Icience  which  is  the  ohjefl  of  our  prefent  inquiry.  It 
is  no  matter  of  furprife,  that,"  fo  alTociatcd,  it  (lioirid 
Jiave  f.dlen  into  contempt.  It  u not  unufual  for  man- 
"kind  haftily  to  reject  valuable  opinions,  when  acciden- 
tally or  artificially  connected  with  other*  which  arc  sh- 


ould have  os  the  manner*  and  charac- 
ter* of  mankind  ; but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  rtjuU  ot  any  portion  of  knowledge,  formerly  un- 
knowa,  and  which  mankind  would  be  permitted  to  dif- 
cover,  could  be  any  thing  but  beneficial. 

Soon  alter  this  controvcrfy  in  the  Berlin  Tranfac-  l.svster's 
tioni,  appeared  tbc  great  work  of  M.  Lamer,  dean  c*W»v»u<I 
fuid  and  untenable.  Of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  the  of  Zutich,  which  has  excited  no  inconfiderable  portion work- 
hiltory  of  theology,  and  the  prefent  tone  of  theological  of  attenti  m in  the  literary  world.  The  work  iifelf  is 
opinions  in  Europe,  furnifh  a pregnant  example.  magnificent : that  circumllancr,  as  well  as  the  nature 

To  pbyfiognomy,  and  the  exfibdid  fcicnce*  lad  of  the  fuhjcet,  which  wa»  fuppofed  to  be  fanciful,  have 
mentioned,  fucceedcd olaffic  philology  ; which  gave  place  contributed  to  expend  it*  fame;  and  certainly,  if  wc 
to  mmler*  poetry  and  natural phUofophj;  to  which  recent-  may  judge,  the  book,  though  many  faults  mav  be  dc- 
ly  have  been  added  the  Andie*  of  rational  theology,  cle - teded  in  it,  is  the  moll  important  of  any  that  ha  . ap. 
niiflry , ihc  phtlefophy  of  hifiory,  the  hijlory  cf  man,  and  peered  on  the  fubjeA  lince  the  day*  of  Aritlotle.  La- 
ir the  fcicnce  oj  politic /.  vatcr  profcfTca  not  to  give  a complete  fyntbetical  trea- 

The  ohfer-  About  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen-  life  on  pbyiiognumy,  but,  aware  that  the  fcicnce  i«  yet 
Th^writm  turT*  ,n£l  thfnct  forward,  the  uccuh  feieneca,  as  they  in  it*  infancy,  he  exhibits  fragment*  only  illutlrative  of 
of  the  pre-  arc  tinned,  had  declined  yery  considerably  in  tbc  efti-  its  different  part*.  Hie  performance  ii  no  doubt  deful- 
f«nr  cento-  nation  of  the  learned » and  thofc  who  treated  of  phy-  tory  and  unconnected.  It  contains,  however,  muny 
rv  or-  this  liognomy  forbore  to  difgtace  it  l.y  a connection  math  particular*  much  fuperior  to  any  thing  that  had  ever 
lu  ;eA.  thofc' hr. inches  of  Deal  learning  with  which  formerly  before  appeared  on  the  fu1  jeft. 

it  had  been  invariably  conjoined/  In  Britain  Hr  G.wi-  With  the  (cholait.c  <>nd  fyllematic  tret  hoi  adopted 
ther  noticed  it  with  approbatioo^^His  remarks  :are  by  tbc  phyfiognomill*  o:  the  lail  and  preceding  cent  a* 
phbJilhed  in  the  Bhilofophiyal  Tnnfa&ione,  vol.  xviii.;  rica,  La  rater  ha*  reje&cd  their  iiiauuer  ot  writing, 
and  Dr  l’arfon*  chuff  it  for  the  fubjeft  qf  the  Croo-  which  wa*  dry,  concifc,  indetermnute,  and  genera! ; 
nean  lecture*,  puM.fhed  at  Aril  in  the  fecoq^  fupplc-  hi*  remarks,  on  the  contrary,  are  for  the  molt  part 
ment  to  tbc  44th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfac-  prvciie  and  particular,  frequently  founded  on  diltmc* 
t fon*,  and  afterward*  (1747}  in  a feparzte  treatife,  cn-  lion*  extremely  acute.  He  has  un  ited  entirely  (a* 
titled  Human  J^fa/toynomy  explained.  wa*  to  be  cxptCtcd  from  a writer  of  the  prefent  diy) 

The  o'lfervations,  however,  of  thefe  Waiter*,  a*  well  the  atirological  reverie*,  and  fuch  like,  which  deform 
as  of  LiadBiut,  Haller,  and  Bulfon*  relate  rathe/  to  toe  writing*  of  former  phytln^nomitU  ; and  he  ha* 
the  tranfietu  cxprcfliun  of  the  p«ih<>n<  than  to  the  per-  with  much  propriety  deduced  his  phyfisgnornicai  ob- 
manent  feature*  of  the  face  and  body.  The  well-  fervition^  but  fcllom  from  anaiomi  al  or  phytiologi- 
known  charafker*  of  Lc  Brun  likewift  are  illuArxtive  cal  rcafoning.  Such  realoning  may  pcrhnps  at  Come 
of  the  traofuat  phyfognoray,  or  (a*  it  i*  termed)  pa-  future  period  become  important  ; but  at  prefent  our 
■ 1 thognomy,— Sec  P.itttoxt  in  Painting  knowledge  of  !a£L,  although  executive,  is  not  fo  uni- 

During  the  prefent  century,  although  pliyfmgnomy  verfd  a»  to  become  the  liable  foundation  of  particular 
bar  been  (tow  and  then 'attended  to,  nothing  of  impor-  deductions.  Lavater  has  illuAratcd  hih  remark^  by  cn- 
tance  appeared  on  the  fubjc&  till  the  ditcuilion  already  gravjngs ; a mahod  lull  adopted  by  Bipulta  Porta.-— 

Lavater** 


Wo  tifd 

nothing 
very  1m- 
fatint 
till  *.he 
ortitrnvrr- 

fy  Kf tween  f " ‘ — — — - 

ai)di.c  Cat. Michael  Schottuj,  Gafpar  Schottua,  Cardan,  Taifnicrua,  Pludd,  Behmcn,  Barclay,  Claromontiu*,  Conringiui, 
the  cornmentaries  of  AuguAin  Niphus,  and  Camiliu*  Balbut  on  the  Fhyfiognomiia  of  Ariftotle,  — Spontanu*, 
Andreas  Henticni,  Joanne*  Digander,  Kud.  Goclcmua,  Alex.  Ach  llinus,  Job.  Praitoriu*,  Jo.  Belot,  Gulicl. 
Gr-italorus,  Scs.  They  are  noticed  in  the  I’olyLillor.  of  Morholf.  voL  i.  lib.  1.  cap.  15.  § 4.  and  vol.  ii.  lib.  3. 
cap.  «.  $ 4. 
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physio 

Lavater’s  engraving*  are  very  numerous,  often  expref- 
five,  an.  I tolerably  executed. 

The  opinions,  of  this  celebrated  phyfiognnmift  are 


»4 
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*>©•••  the  evidently  the  rcfult  of  a&oal  obfervation. 
rtfult  of 
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ting  us  on  our  guard  againft  a too  implicit  aequicfccnce 
in  his  5 hyfiognomical  dec! lions.  ,7 

In  the  Benin  Tranfitfions  for  1775,  there  appears  Hi*  work 


>n.  He  appears  a formal  attack  upon  Lavater’s  work  by  M.  Formey.  aoack- 
cutiar  ftudy,  and  This  effay  we  have  already  mentioned.  After  difpiiting|J|c'jjn-  c 


♦ 5 

H:»  ima- 

r nation 

fu«, 


the  propriety  of  the  extenfive  fignification  applied  by  Tran&c- 
Lavater  and  Pernetty  to  the  term  phyfiognomy,  M.tionsbjrM* 
Formey  adopts  nearly  the  fame  definition  which  we*or1neT- 
conceive  to  be  the  molt  proper,  and  which  we  have 
put  down  at  fuels  near  the  beginning  of  this  article 
He  allows  that  the  mental  character  is  intimately  con- 
nected with*  and  fenlibly  influenced  by,  every  fibre  nt 
the  body;  but  his  principal  argument  againlt  phvfiog- 
nomy  is,  that  the  human  frame  is  liable  to  innumerable 


indeed  to  have  made  the  fcience  his  pe< 
the  grand  purfuit  of  his  life.  His  performance  exh 
bits  an  extended  eomprebenfion  of  the  fubject,  by  a 
particular  attention  to  phyfiognomy,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  profltt  and  cvttwrt.  Hi;*  ftyle  in  general  is  for- 
cible and  lively,  although  fomewhat  de-  lamatory  and 
digreffive.  H:s  expreflinns  are  frequently  precife,  and 
ftrikingly  cbmAeriftic  ; and  the  fpirtt  of  piety  and 
benevolence  which  pervade  the  whole  performance  ren- 
der it  highly  interfiling. 

The  defects  of  the  work,  however,  detraft  much  accidents,  by  which  it  may  be  changed  in  its  external 
from  the  weight  which  Lavater’s  opiniiris  might  01  Her-  appearance,  without  any  correfpondcnt  change  of  the 
«wr  often  challenge.  His  imagination  ha*  frequently  fo  far  difpofition  ; fo  that  it  furpafies  the  extent  of  the  {kill 
cotAripc  oulftript  his  judgment,  that  an  ordinary  reader  would  of  mortals  to  difiinguifh  the  modifications  of  feature 

l * often  be  apt  to  reject  the  whole  fyllcm  as  the  extrava-  that  are  natural  from  thofe  which  may  be  accidental. 

BUt*  g*nt  reverie  of  an  ingenious  theorifl.  He  has  clothed  Although,  therefore,  the  fcience  of  phyfiognomv  may 

his  favourite  fcience  in  that  affected  mytlcrious  air  of  be  founded  in  truth,  he  infers  that  the  Deity  only  can 

importance  which  was  fo  ufual  with  bis  prctecefTors,  exercifc  it. 

and  defenhe*  the  whole  materia!  world  to  be  objedi  of  M.  Formey  further  contend?,  that  education,  diet, 
the  univtrlai  dominion  of  phyfiognomy*.  He  whim-  climate,  and  fudden  emotions,  nay  even  the  temper*- 
fically  conceives  it  nrctfTiry  for  a phyiiognomift  to  he  ments  of  a nee  tl on,  affect  the  caA  of  human  features; 
a wcll  lhaped  handfomc  man  f.  He  employs  a Ian-  fo  that  the  influence  of  mental  character  on  thefc  fer- 
guage  which  is  often  much  too  peremptory  and  dec*-  tores  may  be  fo  involved  with,  or  hidden  by,  accidcn- 
five,  difpn.port  ioned  to  the  real  fuUtxnce  of  his  re-  tal  tircumfiances  that  the  lludy  of  phyfiognomy  mutt 
marks,  or  to  the  occsfion  of  making  them.  The  rc-  ever  be  attended  by  hopelefs  uncertainty.  Thefc  ob* 
marks  themfclves  are  frequently  oppofr.e  in  appearance  jtrtion*  arc  worthy  of  notice,  • but  they  arc  by  no 
to  common  obfervation,  and  yet  unlupporteil  by  any  means  conclultve.  1 

illuilrations  of  his.  We  ihdl  give  a fpecimen  of  M.  Lavater’s  manner  of Lavaur'* 

.Lavater  certainly  errs  in  bellowing  too  great  a rcli-  treating  the  fuhjeA  on  the  oppoftte  fide  of  the  quef  mode  of  • 
weakoefes  ancc  on  fingle  features,  as  the  foundnt  cn  of  deciiton  tion  : a fpecimen,  not  in  JLnvatcr’s  precife  words,  but!f!e4f,T,?: 

on  character.  His  opinions  on  the  phyfiognomy  of  conveying  more  Ihortly  an  idea  at  once  of  hia  fenti-  ** ‘jc<*4 
gEomiib  *ke  car,»  ^anc^>*  nails,  and  feet,  of  the  human  fpccies,  ments,  and  of  his  manner  of  cxprciling  them.  j9 

on  hand-writing,  on  the  phyfiognomy  of  birds,  infect*,  No  Andy,  fays  hr,  excepting  mathematics,  moreBhyOog- 
reptiles,  and  filhes,  are  obvionfly  premature,  as  hither-  jullly  defervea  to  be  termed  a fcience  than  phyfiogno-  ,roni7  14 
to  no  fufficient  number  of  accurate  obfervation#  have  my.  It  is  a department  of  phyiics,  including  theology 
been  made,  in  regard  to  either  of  thefe  particulars,  to  and  belles  lettres,  and  jo  the  fame  manner  with  thelecocc. 
authorize  aoy  conclufiou.  He  has  erred  in  the  oppo-  fcience*  may  be  reduced  to  rule.  It  may  acquire  % 
file  extreme,  when  treating  of  the  important  topic  of  fixed  and  appropriate  character  ; it  may  be  communt- 
national  phyfWnomv,  where  he  hrs  by  no  means  profe-  cated  and  taught. 
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rated  the  fubject  fo  far  as  fads  might  have  warranted. 
We  mull  farther  take  the  liberty  to  objfd  to  the  fre- 
quent introduction  of  the  author's  own  phyfiognomy 
throughout  the  courfc  of  his  work.  His  lingular  re- 
mirks on  his  own  face  do  not  ferve  to  prejudice  the 
reader  in  favour  of  his  judgment,  however  much  hi* 


Truth  cr  knowledge,  explained  by  fixed  principles, 
becomes  fcience.  Words,  lines,  rules,  definitions,  arc 
the  medium  of  communication.  The  queftion,  then,  . 
with  refpect  to  phyfiognomy,  will  thus  be  fairly  Hated. 

Can  the  finking  and  marked  differences  which  i. re  vffi* 
tic  between  oue  human  face,  one  human  form,  ami  an  - 
character  may  juAify  the  truth  of  them.  We  muft  other,  be  explained,  not  by  obfeure  anil  ennfufed  con- 

regret  likewife,  for  the  credit  of  the  fcience,  that  the  ceptioos.  but  by  certain  charader*,  figps,  and  ex- 

author's Angularly  fanciful  theory  of  apparitions  fhouli  prclEon*  ? Are  thefe  figns  capa'dc  of  commuoica- 
fo  nearly  referable  a revival  of  the  antiquated  opinions  ting  the  vigour  or  im’  cciiuly,  the  ficknefn  or  health,, 
of  the  fympjthifta  of  the  bo«fy;  the  wifdom,  the  fo.ly,  the  magna* 

To  thefe  blemifhes,  whicji  we  have  rcluilantly  enu-  nirnity,  the  mesuaefs,.  the  virtue,  or  tlie  vice,  of  the 

merited,  perhaps  may  be  added  that  high  imjnfiioncd  mind  ? 

ti  ne  of  enihufttfm  in  favour  of  his  fcience  everywhere  It  is  only  to  a certain  extent  that  even- the  experi-Ex  emnrnc 
displayed  throughout  the  work  of  this  autho-,  which  mental  phtlofophcr  can  purfue  hia  re  ft  arches.  Theac-1  hmtrc.l 
is  ceriain'y  very  opposite  to  the  cool  patient  iiiveftiga-  tive  and  vigorous  mind,  employe?  in  fuch  fiudies,  w*U‘n  cxtect- 
tion  befitting  philosophy.  To  that  cothufiafm,  how-  often  form  conctpiions  which  be  fiidl  be  incapable  of 
ever,  it  is  probable  that  in  this  inthnee  (as  is,  indeed,  exprcITing  in  words,  fo  as  to  communicate  his  ideas  to 
im  un;rrquent  efTeA  of  er.thufiafm)  we  arc  indebted  the  feebler  mind,  which  was  itfclf  unaMe  to  make  the 
for  the  excellency  which  the  author  ha*  attained  in  his  difeovery  ; but  the  lo?ty,  the  exalted  mind,  which 
purfuit;  and  it  pofieHea  the  fclutsry  tendency  of  put-  foars  beyond  all  written  rule,  which  poilcflcs  feelings 

and 
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and  energies  reducible  to  no  law,  mull  be  pronounced 
4I  unfcientilic. 

Phyr^gno*  It  will  be  admitted,  thoc,  that  to  a certain  degree 
mica) 1 truth  phyfiogn oro leaf truth  may  &h  a fcicnce  be  defined  and 

W.  j communicated.  Of  the  truth  of  the  fcicnce  there  can- 
tmen  ana  . ~ r 

communi-  nct  l’Xl»  a doubt.  IS  very  countenance,  every  form, 
ctced  to  a every  created  exilic  nee,  is  individually  diftind,  ai  well 
certain  as  different,  in  refped  of  daft,  race,  and  kind.  No 
teogtn.  one  being  in  nature  is  precifcly  Caviar  to  another. 

This  proportion,  in  fo  far  t»  regards  man,  in  the  foun- 
dation-done of  phyfiognoniy.  There  may  cxift  an  in- 
timate analogy,  a finking  fimilarity,  between  two 
men,  who  yet  being  brought  together,  and  accurately 
compared,  will  appear  to  be  remarkably  different.  No 
two  minds  perfectly  rcfemble  each  other.  Now,  ia  it 
pdBblc  to  doubt  that  there  muff  be  a certain  native 
analogy  between  the  external  varieties  of  countenance 
and  form  and  the  internal  varictiea  of  the  mind  ? B r 
anger  the  mufdes  are  rendered  protuberant  : Are  not, 
then,  the  angry  mind,  and  the  protuberant  mufcles,  as 
caufe  and  cffefl  ? The  man  of  acute  wit  has  frequent- 
ly a quick  and  lively  eye.  Is  it  pofiible  to  refift  the 
contlufion,  that  between  fuch  a mind  and  fuch  a coun- 
tenance thrre  is  a determinate  relation  ? 

Every  thing  in  nature  is  eftimate  1 by  its  phyGogno- 
my  ; that  is,  it*!  external  appearance.  The  trader 
judges  by  the  colour,  the  fineuefs,  the  exterior,  the 
of  every  article  of  tr-ifir  ; ani  he  at  once 
decides  that  the  buyer  " has  an  honeffc  look,”  or  a 
plcafmg  or  forbidding  countenance. ’* 

Thi'know.  That  knowledge  aud  fcicnce  are  detrimental  to 
ledge,  tow.  man,  that  a ftate  of  rudcncCs  and  ignorance  ere  pre- 
ever  im] eo  feraLlc  and  productive  of  more  bappiocfi,  are  tenets 


o jed  can  be  fo  import-nt  as  the  knowledge  or  men 
% hiivfeif  ? If  knowledge  can  influence  hi»  happinef*,  the 
knowledge  of  himfclf  muff  influence  it  the  mod.  ['his 
ufcful  knowledge  i*  the  peculiar  province  of  the  feien-.'e 
ofphyfm.-imaiy.  To  conceive  a juft  i lea  of  the  ad  van 
togesof  phyfiognomy . let  us  tor  a m«»n  en*  fuppufe  that  all 
pl.yfiognotnical  knowledge  wen  totally  torgot  ten  among 
men;  what  confuGon,  what  unc  rt  only,  what  nuns- 
be  riels  tniftakes  would  be  the  roufcqutace  ? Men  def 
lined  to  live  in  focicty  muff  hold  mutual  intcrcourfe. 
The  knowledge  of  man  imparts  to  this  intercourse  its 
fjiirit,  its  pica fu res,  its  advant*gcs. 

It  affords  Phyfiogoomy  is  a fource  of  pure  ani  exalted  meptal 
great  mev.  gratification.  It  affords  a new  r.evr  of  thr  pi  tfcdioo 
-tal  gratiS-  cf  Deity;  it  dif^alaye  a new  fetne  of  harmony  anl 
**T*011*  beauty  in  his  works  ; it  reve  da  intern  il  motives, 

which  without  it  would  only  have  l*en  difeoveted  in 
the  world  to  come.  The  phvfiogn  m il  diftinguifhes 
accurately  the  permanent  from  the  habitual,  the  habi- 
tual from  the  accident  d,  in  chara&rr  Difficulties,  no 
doubt,  attend  the  ftudy  of  this  (creme.  The  mod 
D ffi'ittiei  ro‘nutc  ^ade«,  ftaredy  difcernible  to  the  unexperienced 
intbe  ftu-  denote  often  total  opposition  of  character.  A fmatt 
ij  inflexion,  diminution,  lengthening  or  fharpening,  even 

though  hut  of  a hair’s  breadth,  may  filter  id  an  affo 
niffung  degree  th?  expreffion  of  countenance  ani  cha- 
racter How  difficult  then,  how  impoffible  indeed, 
muff  this  variety  cf  the  fame  countenance  render  preci- 
sion ? The  feat  of  chara&cr  is  often  fo  bidden,  fo  maik- 
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ed,  that  it  can  only  be  dete&cd  in  certain,  perhaps 
uncommon,  pofitions  of  countenance.  Thefe  petitions 
may  be  fo  quickly  changed,  the  figns  may  fo  iiftanta- 
neoufly  difippear,  and  their  impreffion  on  the  mind  of 
the  obferver  may  be  fo  flight,  or  thefe  diffiuguifhiag 
traits  thcmfrlvcs  fo  difficult  to  feize,  that  it  (hall  be 
impoffible  to  paint  them  ordeferibe  them  in  language. 

In  numerable  great  and  fmall  accidents,  whether  phy  il- 
eal or  moisl,  various  incidents  and  paffions,  the  diver- 
Gtv  of  dreft,  of  pofitioa,  of  light  or  (hade,  tend  to 
difplsy  the  countenance  often  in  fo  difa  Ivantageous  a 
point  of  view,  that  the  phyliognomift  is  betrayed  into 
an  erroneous  judgment  of  the  true  qualities  of  the 
countenance  and  character  Sa  -h  caufcs  often  o:ca- 
Gon  him  to  overlook  the  cffcntul  trait,  of  chareftcr, 
and  to  form  a decifion  on  what  is  purely  accidental.— 

How  furprifingly,  for  inftance,  may  the  fmalipox 
disfigure  the  countenance,  and  deftroy  or  confound,  or 
render  imperceptible,  traits  otherwife  the  moil  dccifive? 

Wc  ffnU,  then,  continues  Lavatcr,  grant  to  the  vfsy  one 
oppofer  of  phyfiognomy  all  he  can  a Ik  ; and  yet  we  do^fT^J  °fi" 
not  live  without  hopes  that  many  of  the  difficulties  ****** 

(hall  be  relolvtd  which  at  firff  appeared  inexplicable.  ^ 

He  then  ptocecds  to  a fpccihc  illuft ration  of  his  The  nature 
fubj«&  under  a great  variety  of  titles,  in  which  heofi-avato'a 
treats  of  hum-n  nature  in  general,  aud  of  each  particular  vriW*t* 
leature  feparatcly. 

To  cDumentc  the  different  diviGoat  of  his  book 
would  not  be  more  fatblallory  to  our  readers  than  the 
perufal  of  the  c intents  of  the  hook  itklf ; and  an  at- 
tempt to  epitomize  even  the  cflcntial  fuhft.au ce  of  the 
vaff  multiplicity  of  matter  contained  in  his  effays, 

(which  ate  yet  only  fragments,  and  to  which  indeed 
he  himfclf  doci  not  pretend  to  give  any  higher  appel- 
lation), would  extend  this  article  to  a d ^proportionate 
length.  Such  an  abridgement,  after  all,  would  canvey 
no  (olid  information  on  a fubjeft  which  merits  all  the 
time  and  flu  y that  an  attentive  perufal  of  Divaler’* 
works  *t  large  would  require. 

From  the  hiffonc.il  deduction  of  the  literary  progrtfs  Probable 
of  phyfiogr.omr  which  we  have  thus  attempted  to  lay  crufts  of 
before  our  readers,  it  ?ppeara,  that  although  thel^c*Mj^ 
fcicnce  has  fallen  • »to  d frepgte,  there  ran  fcarcely  bc^^ich  thfa 
men;  toned  a period  in  which  any  cultivatioo  of  fcicnce  fe  rnee  h*» 
took  place  v'hcn  pliyfio  nomv  w.is  nut  hkewife  ihe  faff**- 
rtudy,  n tf  fom<  times  even  the  proftflaon,  ot  men  of 
the  noil  rm  u~nt  abilities  arid  the  greateff  learn- 
ing. 

The  re-  fon*  why  at  prefimt  fo  little  Rttcntion  is  paid 
to  the  fubjeA  probably  are, 

1 1_/?,  That  it  has  been  treated  in  conjunction  with 
fulijcds  now  with  pro| rhty  exploded:  And, 

2jJjy%  i'hat  »t  has  • ecu  injured  by  the  injudicious  af- 
fertions  and  arguments  of  thole  who  hive  undertaken 
its  defence. 

Sometimes,  howev-r.  the  wife  and  the  leirn-'d  may 
err.  The  ufe  oi  :<ny  tiling  muff  not  he  rejcAed  for  no 
letter  rcafon  than  that  it  is  cspVdc  of  ahufe.  Perhaps 
the  er.i  is  not  d ffar  t when  phyfio.;noiny  (h  Jl  be 
rcinflated  in  the  rank  which  ihc  merits  among  t^e  va- 
luable branches  of  hum;  n knowledge,  and  be  ffud  ed 
with  that  de-r.ee  ot  attention  and  pc  r fever  in  ce  which 
a fubjed  deferves  fo  ctfcrtiahy  cooucdcd  with  the 
fcicnce  of  mau. 

That  there  is  an  iatunate  relation  between  the  dift 
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tl  portions  of  the  mind  end  the  features  of  the  ccunte- 
r,ance  18  a which  cannot  be  qutftioned.  He  who 
tw«'j  thc  *s  under  a load  of  grief  for  the  death  of  an  af- 

.UfKii'fiom  fc&iomte  wife  or  a dutiful  child,  has  a very  different 
cf  the  mind  cart  of  features  from  the  mr.n  who  is  happy  in  the  pro- 
r^fpea  of  meeting  Lii  midrefs.  A perlon  boiling  with 
anger  has  a threatening  air  in  his  countenance,  which 
the  mod  hcedlcfs  ofcfcrver  never  miifskcs  ; and  if  any 
particular  difpofition  be  indulged  till  it  become  habi- 
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tiial,  there  cannot  be  a doubt  but  that  the  correfpond* 
itig  traces  will  be  fo  fixed  in  the  face  as  to4. c drfeerm- 
blc  by  the  (kilful  phytlognomift,  under  every  effort 
made  to  difguife  them.  But  when  we  attempt  to  de- 
cide on  a man’s  intelledual  power]  by  the  rules  of  thi# 
feience,  we  are  often  deceived;  and  in  this  refpeef  we 
have  re  a I on  to  believe  that  l.avatcr  himfclf  has  fallen 
into  the  gro'fcil  milt  ikes. 


PHYSIOLOGY, 


Dtfnuioo.  TS  a Greek  word,  which,  in  ftri&  etymology,  fig- 
nifies  that  which  difeourfes  pf  nature:  but  in 
its  common  ufc,  it  is  reftrieted  to  that  branch  of  phy- 
fical  fcicncr  which  treats  of  the  different  functions 
and  properties  of  living  bodies;  while  by  living  bodies 
are  meant  thofc  which  are  by  a certain  organized 
ftru&ure  enabled  to  grow  and  propagate  their  kind. 

By  this  definition,  phyfiology  muff  neciffarily  have 
for  its  object  the  explanation  of  that  internal  organtcal 
economy  in  plants  and  animals,  which  nature  has  devi- 
led for  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  and  for  the 
t continuance  and  propagation  of  the  fpccics. 

E-rJLo.  It  is  naturally  divided  into  two  kinds,  particular  and 
general.  The  former  treats  of  the  properties  and  func- 
tions of  the  individual  or  fpecies,  an  may  he  fern  in  the 
article  Anatomy  ; the  latter  is  thefubjeft  of  our  pre- 
fent  difeuffion,  and  treats  of  thofc*fun  Cl  ions  and  pro- 
perties which  are  general  or  common  to  all  living  bo- 
j dies. 

ttUtyof  To  the  genuine  natural  id  no  fubjeft  prdVnts  fuch  a 
fcMw- field  of  amufement  and  inltro&ion.  When  as  com- 
plete as  the  date  of  cotemporary  feience  will  admits  it 
will  exhibit  a general  refult  of  all  thofc  experiments 
and  observations  that  have  purpofely  been  made  or  oc- 
cafionally  contributed  to  iUuflrate  the  phenomena  of 
animated  matter ; and  when  it  ftiaii  reach  that  fummit 
of  pcrfc&ion  to  which  tlie  efforts  of  genius  may  cany 
it,  it  may  be  enabled  to  diffufe  a light,  of  which  the  na- 
turalift  of  the  prefent  day  can  have  no  juft  or  adequate 
conception  : Particularly  in  phyfic,  anatomy,  botany, 
and  in  natural  hillory,  its  happy  efTtob  may  be  nume- 
rous and  great.  On  many  occafions  it  may  there  in- 
troduce order  for  confufion,  certainty  for  doubt ; and 
may  be  expe&ed  to  enthrone  feience  in  various  places 
which  arc  now  occupied  by  fancy  and  conjecture. 
?noc»rap-  Of  all  the  branches  of  phylical  fcicncc  it  certainly 
{roicb  to  make;]  the  nearett  spprc.r  h to  the  region  of  metuphy- 
ti phy . fK#.  ^ut  yCt  there  is  a difference  between  thtfe,  though 
differ.  **  m:iy  not  VC17  cs(y  to  P°‘nt  out  prccife  line 
me  foist-  of  termination.  Bhyliology,  as  alrcajy  defined,  being 
dost.  that  feience  which  has  for  u*  object  the  organical  eco- 
nomy of  living  bodies,  die  word  organicai,  wc  think, 
here  fhnuld  mark  the  diftin&ron. 

Wherever  the  economy  of  living  bodies  indicates 
defign,  end  cannot  refult  from  any  combination  or  Hruc- 
turc  of  organa,  it  mull  he  fuppofed  the  effedt  of  fomc- 
thing  different  from  matter,  and  whole  cxpli nation  be- 
longs to  that  which  is  called  mtafb\jut%  or  which  we 
might  term  the  pbtio/ofly  of  minJ.  By  afcrihing  indeed 
to  the. glandular  contents  within  the  cranium  and  to 
Vol.  XIV.  Tart  11. 


tbat  fiction  animal  fpirits,  the  motives  of  action,  the  Prclirrirs- 
fupcrticial  and  ill  lVormed  may  have  been  led  to  an  vy  obfcr- 
opinion  that  perception,  memory,  and  imagination,  are  v*ci<,n1,  , 
the  functions  of  the  cerebrum,  the  medulla  oblongata,  * 
and  cerebellum  ; that  the  foul  is  a consequence  of  or- 
ganization ; and  the  fcieiKC  which  treats  of  it  only  a 
particular  branch  of  phyfiology.  But  mird  and  its 
faculties  ;nre  now  fo  well  undcrltood  and  invcfligated, 
that  this  opinion  can  Icldom  prevail  but  where  pene- 
tration is  not  remarkable  for  its  acutenefs,  or  where 
reflection,  reading,  and  refearch,  have  long  been  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  a narrow  circle. 

lnffead  of  mind  heing  the  efFeft  of  organization,  wc 
readily  allow  that  every  living  fyfteni  of  organs  fup- 
poles  mind,  and  that  in  the  Ihidy  of  fuch  fyltema  the 
phyliologift  mull  often  meet  with  many  phenomena 
that  are  lefs  lingular  than  Ample  perception,  and  yet 
for  which  he  cannot  account  by  any  knowledge  which 
he  pofTcITei  of  organic  powers.  This  truth  wc  psrtly 
acknowledge,  when,  like  ancient  Athens  crcQing  her 
altars  to  unknown  god9,  we  retreat  to  tbofe  afylumsof 
ignorance,  the  vis  infits,  the  vis  nervea,  the  vis  vitalis, 
the  vis  medicatiix,  and  a numbei  of  others  of  the  fame 
kind.  j 

Wc  choofc  here  to  mark  precifcly  the  bounds  of  The  l>onm!» 
phyfiology,  becaufe  we  have  always  been  led  to  ima- of 
gine  that  it  would  be  extremely  fortunate  for  feience 
that  all  its  divitions  were  a cur  .tely  defined,  that  each  ce*  of  no: 
were  reftriifed  to  its  own  Ipherc,  where  alone  it  is  ufe.  attending 
ful,  and  were  never  allowed  to  tnnkc  encroachments  on,ottcm* 
the  province  of  another,  where  its  only  tendency  can 
be  to  milleaJ  and  fubvert  all  ideas  of  arrsn.'.i  merit. 

In  its  progrefs  of  improvement,  phyfiology  hr.*  been 
much  and  oiten  retarded  from  a want  of  attention  to 
this  circumfUnoe.  The  time  has  been  when  its  place 
w?a  occupied  dmoft  entirely  by  an  ahfurd  and  ridiculous 
phiiofopby,  which  accounted  for  every  tiling  by  an  hy- 
potbclis,  and  which  pretended  to  cure  wounds  a hun- 
dred miles  dillani  by  a powder  of  fympathy.  ^ 

Nay,  as  if  its  nature  were  not  yet  afeertained,  in  Intro  !oc- 
fome  books  whofc  titles  promife  much  information  on  *'on  of  logic! 
the  lun&ioM  of  organs,  we  meet  with  only  a pleafing!”'0^1!^0- 
account  of  dtfigii  and  intelligence,  and  a few  Uflbns, 
when  the  fancy  is  wtrm,  how  to  exclaim  and  how  wc 
fhould  wonder ; or,  after  limiiar  profefikms  in  the 
titles  of  others,  wc  art  prefented  with  only  a curious 
difpluy  of  the  art  of  logic.  To  a fa&  or  two  we  fee 
numerous  chains  of  rcaf.ming  appended.  . On  thefe 
chains  arc  hanging  important  and  general  conclutions; 
and  thefe  lOficiuliobtf  idler  wards  uniting,  fufpend  an  ela. 
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Frcliminv  borete  fyftrm  of  pathology.  > The  whole  hs§  a wea- 
ry rtbfer-  dcrfoHy  fpecioua  appearance ; but  upon  applying  t he 
y Vat l*>pr  touch  ft  one  of  experiment,  the  fyftem  folia,  the  conclu^ 
(ions  mm  out  to  be  falfe,  the  chains  are  found  con- 
nected with  the  faCt  by  only  a conjcChire  or  fome  po- 
pular opinion  of  the  time;  moft  of  their  linkf  are  tres- 
tionrof  fancy,  and  their  joining*  fuch  logical  aflbeiatioos 
y a»  have  no  an  logy  or  prototype  in  nature. 

ArM  of  ma-  Inftea.l  of  logic,  however,  a pompous  parade  of  ma- 
V^rnaur*.  jbematiVsl  learning  has  bcen/omtfiwr/  introduced.  Thia 
has  always  an  impofing  afpett,  aod  its  prefence  here 
may  require  to  be  examined  with  fome  care.  It  muft 
be  allowed,  that  it  would  have  indeed  l*en  rather  fur- 
prifing  if  logic  and  roetaphyfirs  had  been  employed, 
and  dv*  thematic  a carrying  fcience  in  their  nsme  had 
not  been  thought  of.  Their  character  had  always  been 
defcrvedly  high;  ami  there  was  fcarcely  a department 
of  knowledge  to  which  they  had  not  in  fome  refpeA 
contributed  their  aid  : their  rcfearches,  too,  had  not 
been  confined  to  mere  number  and  quantity  alone;  they 
had  explained  the  momentum  of  bodies,  an  1 all  thole 
motions  which  arife  from  percuffion  and  gravitation  j 
they  had  afocTtained  the  diftance  of  the  flan,  the  ve- 
locity, magnitude,  and  orbits  of  the  planets;  th  y had 
accounted  for  the  phafes  of  the  rr.oon,  the  phenomena 
of  eclipf- s,  aud  return  of  comets  ; and  bringing  their 
knowledge  from  the  heavens  to  the  earth,  they  had 
fhovrn  the  caufes  of  the  days  and  nights,  of  the  yearn 
and  the  feafons,  io  all  their  varieties  throughout  the 
globe:  they  had  taught  the  chronologer  how  to  dilpofe 
of  the  periods  of  time,  and  how  he  might  bed  affift  the 
biftorfan  to  arrange  his  events:  they  had  pointed  out 
the  origin  of  tides  ; had  informed  the  manner  how  to 
direct  his  courfe  through  the  ocean  ; and  had  taught 
the  geographer  how  to  defer;  be  the  regions  of  the 
earth,  and  a flirt  the  traveller  in  his  laudable  purfu'ts 
after  knowledge  and  fcience : they,  in  fhort,  had  un- 
folded the  wonders  of  mechanifm;  and,  diffufing  light 
over  every  ht’.nrh  of  th'*t  philofophy  which  is  called 
uu-cbttHualy  and  has  lone  been  dignified  with  the  name 
of  natu'ai,  had  afforded  the  finelt  Ipecimensof  realoo 
| ing  with  which  the  human  mind  is  ac  quainted. 
Ycirnlueed  A fcience  of  fuch  diftioguifhed  utility  could  hardly 
by  Bclluii.  f|U  t0  excite  the  admiration  of  *11  who  knrw  it,  or 
even  bad  heard  of  it  And  at  a period  when  it  was 
fa  Ih  ion  a Mr,  it  was  fcarcely  poffible  for  the  phytiologifl 
to  pafs  it  unnoticed  : the  truth  is,  he  vtry  foon  difco- 
veted  its  excellency.  Bellini  of  Florence  firft  introdu- 
ced it  5 and  it  was  at  lati  lb  warped  with  phvfiology, 
9 that  there  were  fome  who  could  hardly  c nceive  a phy- 
Zxtendrd  fiology  ex i fling  without  it.  The  juftly  celebrated 
by  Hordli,  Profeflor  Borcili,  one  of  its  moft  cnthuli^ftic  admirers, 
employed  it  fo  well  in  fhowirg  how  the  mufcles  ;.&cd 
as  ropes  aad  the  bones  as  levers,  that  he  thenre  ex- 
plained with  the  happicft  rffeci  the  phenomena  of  fland- 
ing,  of  walking,  ot  leaping,  of  flying,  and  of  fwirrming, 
in  differ*;  t animals  : this  trfk  he  performed  in  the  fir  ft 
part  of  his  famous  work  De  Aiotu  jfmmmimmt  But, 
w if)  ing  to  know  more  of  the  animal  economy,  and  frel- 
ing  himftlf  infpirrd  with  uew  hopes,  he  ventured  in 
the  fetond  to  explain  aifo  in  the  fame  way  the  lnttror 
motions  and  their  proximate  caufe*  on  the  principles 
of  mechanifm:  he  there  gives  • minute  account  of  the 
motion  of  the  mu  felts,  of  the  l cart  ard  its  puliation, of 
the  circulating  bicod, of  the  office  o i the  lungs, the  kid- 
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nets,  and  the  Hver,  of  the  nervous  fluid  and  the  femrnal  PreKm?  %- 
fecretioo  j of  repetition,  generation,  nutrition,  of  hun-  *1  °j^r- 
gtr  and  third,  of  pain,  of  Uffitude,  and  the  heat  of  w<»  ^ 
fever.  * 

Mathematics  by  him  were  confidereJ  as  almoft  univer- 
fal  interpreters;  for  except  the  mechanical  he  feemed  to 
acknowledge  no  other  fecondary  powers  in  nature.  He 
thought,  with  Plato,  that  God  himfclf  was  always,  geo- 
metriling  {.nm!  was  fully  perfuaded  that  phyficil  know- 
ledge could  not  be  acquired  but  through  the  medium 
of  geometrical  demonftrations  and  forms..  Thefe  opi- 
nion* had  begun  to  be  general,  when  his  leaned  work 
was  publifhed  at  Rome  in  the  year  167ft;  and  they  were 
no  unequivocal  fvmptorm  that  the  reigning  philofophy 
of  that  tune  was  now  in  the  hft  ft  age  of  decay. 

Still,  however,  as  the  Ipirit  of  that  philofophy  was 
not  wholly  cxtinguiffied,  phyfi^Jogy  con  tipped  to  be 
much  infclted  with  its  mctaphyfafll  and  logical  difputea, 
and  with  its  phyfical  do&rtnes  of  forms  of  particular 
ferments,  its  antipathies,  fympathies,  its  occult  quali- 
ties, and  fubtilc  atoms. 

For  the  fe  rcafons,  in  his  inaugural  differtatron  at  B 
Leyden,  delivered  io  the  year  1692,  the  learned  Pitcairn  xnd  other*. 
exptelTcs  a with  that  medicine  were  made  a diftinA 
fcience;  that  it  w«re  eftabbfhed  on  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, on  fewer  poftultcet,  and  more  data;  and  that  it 
were  fupported  by  a clear  train  of  mathematical  reafon- 
ing,  which  would  defy  the  attacks  of  the  fophift,  and 
which  would  not  be  liable  to  the  fluduatinns  of  opinion 
and  prejudice.  Thefe  fentimenU  were  warmly  fupport- 
ed by  the  great  Boerhaave,  wit  1,  in  his  aphortfms,  has 
founded  his  rnfoningv  on  the  ftrudure  of  the  patts 
and  the  laws  of  mechanics,  and  to  whom  an  edition  of 
Borelli  was  dedicated  in  1710.  • 

Pitcairn,  however,  wav  not  content  with  barely  ex- 
pri fling  his  wifhet.  Seeing  with  regret  that  the  ftate  of 
medicine  could  never  he  improved  as  long  as  it  wav  con- 
ned cd  with  the  philofophy  which  wai  then  in  fofhion, 
he  feemed  anxiou*  to  effect  a ft  paretion ; and  for  fuch  a , t 
ftep  he  WiAfc  d 10  have  only  fome  plaufible  pretext.  This  Abo  fed. 
pretext  uvr  not  /ong  wonting ; and  wan,  to  be  fure,  one 
of  the  moft  wbimfical  that  could  well  have  prefented 
itfclt  to  his  fancy.  It  occurred  to  him  that  the  ftudy 
of  medicine  was  prior  to  philofophy  ; that  it  had  be- 
gun irs  courfe  with  aftroaomy,  at  the  time  when  dif- 
eafes  were  fuppofvd  the  coofrqucncc  of  offended  Deity; 
that  all  ahmg,  as  it  had  ihared  the  fate  of  aftroaomy, 
and  had  equally  fuffered  in  the  common  difgme  of 
judicial  aftrology,  it  was  highly  reafonable,  in  his  opi- 
nion, that  it  fbould  ftill  follow  the  fate  of  ita  friend  ; 
that  it  fhould  be  ettablifhed  on  fimilar  principles,  and 
fhould  be  demonftrated  by  that  teafoning  which  might 
experience  the  (hock  of  ages  without  being  moved. 

So  attached  was  he  to  the  geometrical  mode  »>f  demon- 
ftration,  that  in  his  differtations  he  appeared  to  confi- 
der  it  as  indeed  the  only  fpeciea  of  evidence,  excepting 
the  fenfes,  that  could  bc*‘ relied  on.  But  bcie  he  w*a 
certainty  venturing  too  far ; fo  rafh  an  opinion,  and 
one  whitb,  had  he  previouffy  confultcd  with  prudence, 
might  have  been  foppreflcd,  was  fatal  to  hit  caufc.  We 
mud  here  therefore  date  the  commencement  ot  thole 
attack#  to  which  hit  fyftem  was  afterwards  expo  fed. 

Such  an  indifcrcet  ipcciet  of  pedantry  was  but  ill 
calculated  to  procure  a generally  favourable  reception 
fur  a book  with  io  extraordinary  a title  as  the  Pbyfico- 
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Frefhnl-a.  matbrmatttd  E.'tmrait  of  McM  int.  Manr  learned 
ryoMVr.  ingenious  mm,  the  greater  part  of  whofr  kuow- 
. ledre  had  depended  chiefly  on  the  evidence  of  tellirao- 

la  ny,  were  now  diTpofe ! to  rximine.  with  a ib*idy  and 
Rijcdvd.  awakened  eye,  his  boo  ft  td  dernonArations.  The  con- 
fequence  wm  that  which  ini 4 ht  hive  krn  expected  : 
the  refulc  of  their  inquiries  wu  wholly  iuaufpi  iou*  to 
thofe  new  applications  of  geometry  ; they  »oun  t that 
his  fad-  ail  experiment!  were  tew,  that  hi*  populates 
were  endlrf*,  and  that  no  mathematical  reasoning  what- 
aver  could  eatrad  truth  from  a falfe  hyjvotkefia,  *or 
could  fairly  deduce  a general  conclufion  trum  particu- 
lar pmntfcN.  The  Po5fcor,  they  o'-fervej,  had  impofed 
upon  himfelf,  in  imniiing  that  either  certainty  or  truth 
w s naturally  inherent  in  any  mere  geometrical  form-; 
thefe  forirs,  thry  faid,  had  Ixen  often  a1  ufe  l : Pit  to 
had  thought  them  fofnc.vh.it  divine ; the  luperAittou* 
had  employed  them  at  charms  ; Pythagoras  ha  1 made 
them  the  fymhols  of  h-s  creed  | and  even  in  the  writ- 
top*  ot  the  learned  Pro'clTor  himfcif  they  frequently 
ferved  no  other  purpofe  hut  to  give  an  air  of  impor- 
tance  to  trill*  a ; to  bellow  on  error  the  appearame  of 
fcienct  j an  I to  give  a fimplc  and  a trite  remark  the 
*3  look  of  rrfearch,  and  of  aeute  and  profound  cru  lition. 
Vcetapitoe  It  ia  unneceflary  to  revel  here  the  f lyrical  wit,  or 
more  properly  the  fcttrrikwa  abofe,  with  whi^b  this 
fyfteni  and  ita  author  were  treated.  The  mechanic 
phyftol  *gy  hat  now  funk  into  fu  h contempt,  that 
the  mod  illiterate  sffcCt  to  (mile  at  the  mrnt'on  of 
Ml  name  ; they  feem  to  forget,  or,  what  ia  more  pro- 
bable, th  -y  never  knew,  that  it  one*  wa*  honoured  with 
the  great  n Hies  of  B irrfli,  Boerhaave,  an  ! Newton  : 
and  their  reading  perhsp*  cannot  infirm  them  that  it 
wu*  a noble  Arp  to  improvement : that  it  explained  the 
ftroltiirr  of  th  ; eye,  the  movement  of  the  bone,  and 
force  of  the  mofcfe,and  that  it  m y yet  perhaps  be  the 
means  of  many  interfiling  difeoverica  in  the  living  bo- 
dy : difeoverier,  however,  which  Heaven  will  referve 
for  other  minds  than  thofe  which  it  makes  merely  to 
,4  receive  the  imp*  (Bona  of  the  day. 

Intmdoe-  A frequent  rerftakc  into  which  the  mechanical  phi- 
u.*1  of  lofophers  had  fallrn,  w * their  hope*  of  being  able  to 
ciumiftry.  i(Coun|  fof  digeilion  by  the  mufcular  farce  and  afTon 
of  the  ftorrach.  The  more  they  reafonrd  from  this 
fuppofiticn,  the  more  widely  they  wandered  from  the 
truth.  A thouz'.j  of  V«Uifnrrit  that  in  a&uiir  mecha- 
nically, the  Aomach  waa  m liable  to  he  affected  as  ita 
content!,  gave  a h ot  to  Reaumur.  On  tbia  hint 
he  begin  immediately  a f«t  of  experiment*  t aid  fro  n 
a number  that  were  der r and  tlmiUtf,  concluded 
that  digeftiou  was  performed  1 y a Advent.  Here  was 
a fair  introduction  to  rhtiniftrv  j the  ration  of  (7  Ivents 
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change  a blue  vegetable  tin&are  into  green*  in^  otheri  Pr*li-nwx- 
wbku  change  that  tincture  into  red  : the  former  of  **  oM!cr~ 
tbcle  it  haa  c.tUed  a/ks/rs,  and  the  Utter  are  known  **_"*_*'  j 
by  the  name  of  turtJj.  It  has  obferved,  that  when 
acidj  and  alkalis  are  brought  into  contact,  and  either 
of  them  nearly  in  a fluid  date,  they  encounter  with 
violence,  cffervefcrnce  and  beat,  and  form  a f*lt,  which 
being  neither  acid  nof  alkolin  •,  is  called  neutral.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  all  thefe  falls,  whether  voUtile 
or  fixed,  whether  fluid  or  coocretc,  have  each  perm*- 
uentiy  uniform  characters;  and  that,  though  fomctimeu 
bleu  led  in  a mixture,  or  made  to  evanilh  in  a iolutkxi, 
ytt  when  they  are  fepxraUd  they  r.Tume  their  la  tic, 
their  fnieli,  their  colour,  and  tneir  form,  and  exhibit,  aa 
lefure,  the  fame  power  in  (hffolving  earths, metals,  and 
Honey,  aud  ia  maxing  inflammable  t o lice  to  tav.kc, 
to  kindie.  and  explo  it  with  a loud  no.fe.  All,  how- 
ever, act  not  alike  upon  .-U  bodies ; thofe  acids  which 
cifloive  iitiu  icmaiu  quite  ii.ttmUU  upon  gold.  And 
ehiaiittry  here  ha#  been  led  to  o’  Xctve  that  partial!  r 
.faiti  ikow  a pre  ettnee  lor  particular  t odies,  that  there 
*•  them  an  appearance  of  choice,  and  that  their  cha- 
1 octet  is  never  to  be  known  but  by  iiudying  l be u diffe- 
rent elective  attractions.  , * 

biii-'.e,  tali/,  cbent ill ry  of  Istc  has  alfo  difeovered  a Cafes, 
number  of  bodus  that  arc  ftiil  more  wonderful,  ft.ll 
more  active, and  fume  of  um  at  lead  ftill  more  widely 
ditfulcd  over  nature.  Tbcle  are  certain  aeriform  ft  aids 
which  are  c ilicd  i thefe  g fes,  like  the  mind  it* 
fell,  are  difceruibic  ouiy  by  their  cffe&, ; all  arc  ciaftic, 
and  ail  are  combined  with  the  principle  of  heat.  Their 
kinds  are  various  2 fomc  are  iufl  immabtc,  fume  are  filine 
aud  foiu'.lc  in  water,  l->me  arc  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  ami  fomc  difticgulhed  by  the  name  of  air/,  rnaia- 
tail  ing  cuoiUiftion  and  rtt'pi  ration  ; their  importance 
it  fuch  that  there  it  not  a tingle  procef*  in  cnemiftry, 
nor  perhaps  one  regular  proccls  in  nature,  **  in  which 
the  plicuoitirua  ol  the  difengagement  01  fixation  of  heat, 
and  tue  t:iicngagement  or  ha  ition  of  elaffic  flads,  are 
not  ohfcrvtd  eitlier  lefiarauiy  or  together.'*  Two  of 
tht  fc  fluids  compofc  water,  two  the  nitric  acid,  two 
ammonia,  and  three  of  them  arc  found  in  atmofphcric 
air-;  one  ot  them  is  thought,  with  a good  deal  of  rea* 
fun,  to  be  the  atkaiigenoua  principle  in  hodiea,  and  twa  * 
of  them  to  tic  the  cooliitucnts  of  oil ; the  principle  of 
acidity  is  already  known  to  be  one  of  the  two  which 
compote  water.  Tttc  fame  fluid  oxidates  metals,  f up- 
puna  flame  during  coatbuffioo,  communicates  heat  to 
the  circulating  blood,  and  maintains  life  in  the  ad  of 
refpiration. 

By  that  knowledge  which  it  thus  h;is  acquired  of 
fait.  aud  o'  gafes  by  its  irorv  iog.nicu*  modes  of  ana- 


was  never  yet  fttisin&oriSy  explained  by  mechanic  pow-  lybs,  and  by  fomc  difcovrries  which  it  has  made  con- 
m.  A new  cru  therefote  commence* ; and  cliemirtry  ceining  the  nature  of  heat  and  of  light,  chemiflry  ia 
now,  in  phyfiolopu  si  inveftisrations,  holds  that  place  ***•*'  *ule  to  ac  ooot  for  many  phenoiunia  that  before 
which  was  formerly  poflefled  by  geometry  and  mecha-  were  inexplica  k.  In  France  paiticuLrly  it  hat  been 
llf  Dies.  ->  recently  extending  its  refearches  with  a good  d**al  of 

Chteura!  it  chemiflry  usulefetving  of  this  nnk.  From  a aidour  toward*  the  phenomena  of  both  the  animal  and 

i'-oeftiga.  fmall  beginning, >-n  \ from  mo  leitly  profiffing  to  ohferve  vegetable  kingdoms  1 it  baa  there  founJ  its  (alt  and  its 
lK*M*  me rtfy  the  different  phenomena  which  are  the  rffcAa  gales,  it*  heat,  and  ita  light,  active  and  bufy. 

of  heat  and  of  mixture,  it  h»*  rifirn  like  atfrrnon.y  to  it  « more  than  a century  fincc  it  obftmd  that  pkntf  ph*.  food 
,4  the  fir  ft  eminence  among  the  fciencet.  By  ita  nnmc-  were  nourilhcd  by  pure  water  and  atmofpfienc  air } ol  plants. 
B'fooverirs  rous  refearches  it  has  found  widely  diffuUd  over  m-  that  from  tiicle  aloue  they  derived  their  cxtia&s,  their 
c-siceroing  ture  a variety  of  fingui  *riy  sdtivc  bodies,  which  arc  mucilage,  their  oil,  their  coal,  their  acids, their  alkalis, 

“ * e&ikd  fulu.  Of  thde  (aiu  it  has  noticed  fume  which  and  atom*.  But  flnvc  the  difcovety  of  different  kinds 
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Prelim**-  r>F  eta  flic  fluid*,  it  his  farther  remarked  that  they  grow 
Vatioo*.  raP*dly  in  hydrogenous  gas  (a),  and  in  air  mixed  with 
u -y— carbonic  acid ; that  nffifted  by  light  their  lenves  abforb 
hydrogene  from  water,  carlionc  from  the  acid  of  which 
they  arc  fo  fond  ; and  thus  dccompofing  the  one  and 
the  other,  difengage  from  both  theoxigenous  principle 
or  vital  air,  and  reftore  to  the  atmofpherc  falubrity  and 
health. 

Leaving  vegetables,  which,  by  analyfia  in  clofe 
veflcls  and  in  red-hot  pipes,  it  haa  reduced  to  hydro- 
,9  gene,  oxigenc,  a7oce,  and  charcoal,  it  has  cnidedif- 
Ar.lrviJil  coverics  no  lef*  important  in  the  animal  kingdom.  It 
pomri.  has  found  that  the  food  of  the  nobler  animals,  which 
immediately  or  remotely  is  prepared  by  vegetables,  is 
generally  acted  upon  by  a folvent : it  haa  proved  by 
experiment  th.it  the  animal  organa  can  fix  azote  ; can 
decompofe  ntmolpluric  air  ; can  form  lime,  iron,  and 
carbonic  acid,  as  well  as  vegetables,  produce  a number 
of  falinc  fubftance*,  which  no  art  could  deled  in  their 
food.  Kor  is  it  bee  that  fuch  difeoverirs  are  meant 
to  terraiuate  ; ihefe  feemingly  creative  powers  of  ve- 
getation and  of  animahzation,  with  other  phenomena  iu 
the  ftrudurc  and  economy  of  living  bod  ieSj  cliemiftry  ima- 
gincs  that  it  will  yet  be  able  to  explain.  We  mayfafdy 
venture, however,  to  predict  that  foracthing  more  than  its 
prefent  knowledge  of  the  various  effects  of  heat  and  of 
mixture  will  in  this  cafe  b*  found  neccflary  to  enfure 
iuccefa.  The  late  difeovery  of  ehftic  fluids  and  their 
Angular  propertitB  afford  the  flrongeilreafonsto  fufped 
that  we  yet  maybe  ignorin'  of  many  agents  which  nature 
employs  in  the  fund  tons  of  bodies.  But  whatever  be  the 
truth,  we  are  almoft  certain  that  thefe  agents  difeovered 
Electricity  by  the  chemiftt  are  not  alone  concerned.  Lledn’city, 
a.idmagne- magnet  ifm,  and  what  have  been  called  animal  electricity 
and  animal  maanetifm.mufl  not  be  excluded  from  ading 
fome  part.  The  growth  of  plants,  it  is  well  known, 
is  confideiably  affeded  by  the  electric- 1 ftatcof  the  at- 
mofpherc ; it  is  fcnlibiy  promoted  by  a proper  ufe  of 
the  vegeto- electrometer,  an  l has  been  faid  to  indicate 
a diflfereoce  between  the  negative  and  pnfuive  electri- 
cities, whether  thefe  be  kinds  or  (fates  of  the  fluid. 
Such  too  is  our  preicnt  knowledge,  that  eledricity  ns 
yet  feerrs  the  only  caufe  to  which  we  can  aferibe  the 
feeming  chemical  affinities  of  the  dew  ; its  conftant 
practice  in  avoiding  fome  bodies,  its  predilection  for 
others,  an-!  particularly  its  attachment  to  the  living 
points  of  plants  and  of  leaves : nor  is  this  eledricity 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  animal  kingdom  ; when 
we  think  of  ita  lingular  fondnefs  for  points,  it  occurs 
that  one  intention  of  our  hairs  may  probably  have  been 
to  colled  and  diftufe  it.  It  is  plainly  excited  in  croft 
rubbing  the  bair  of  fome  animals,  and  when  we  wear 
iilk.il  is  frequently  accumulated  upon  the  furface  of  our 
own  bodies. 

The  iron  found  in  plants  and  in  animals  is  certain- 
ly forr.ewhat  of  a linking  circumiliince,  and  cannot  be 
denied  to  be  one  realon  why  magnetilm  fhoui-d  out  be 
wholly  overlooked. 

■Anirral  As  for  animal  eledricity,  or  what  has  been  called 
eledricity,  * 0 * **  »»  ROW»  we  believe,  generally  allowed  to  hold  an 
important  place  in  the  fyftem.  It  is  very  perceptible 


in  all  thofe  nerves  which  are  fubfervient  to  voluntary  PreBmlnx, 
motions;  nor  is  it  limited  to  thefe  alone.  In  feveral  'T  ohfer- 
inftances  where  metsis  were  applied  to  the  nerves  of  j 

the  heart,  which  nature  has  deftined  to  fpontaneoua 
motions,  they  were  feen  to  awaken  the  dormant  power* 
in  the  mufcular  fibres  of  that  vifeus.  We  here  fpeak 
only  of  the  nerves  ; but  the  Torpedo,  the  Gymnotu* 
eledricus,  and  Silurus  eledricus,  po  fiefs  a particular 
ftru&ure  of  organs  for  colleding  this  fluid,  for  dif* 
charging  it  at  pleafure,  and  for  giving  a (hock.  If 
thole  who  are  accuflomed  to  the  common  kind  of 
flcdrical  experiments,  may  at  firft  be  furprifed  that  this 
eledric  fluid  in  the  animal  is  not  difchsrged  from  the 
nerves  by  water,  or  any  other  metallic  condudor  that 
is  pure  and  unmixed,  another  fad,  which  is  fully  aa 
Ariking,  though  it  has  not  been  hitherto  mentioned  by 
any  o'jfervcr  known  to  us,  appears  to  merit  equal  at- 
tention : Cut  away  the  leg  of  a frog,  uncover  a part 
of  the  crural  nerve,  place  the  limb  now  on  a table  on 
which  an  eledrifying  machine  is  working,  you  will 
fee  the  mufJes  (Irongly  convulfed  at  every  (park  which 
you  draw  from  the  condudor,  bnt  remaining  motion  - 
Icfs  upon  the  difeharge  of  the  Leyden  phial. 

Animal  eledricity  naturally  fuggefti  animal  magne- And  animal 
tifro.  This  laft  has  been  productive  of  more  wonders  magjictdxu. 
in  the  human  frame  than  all  the  preceding  agent*  to- 
gether. Under  the  management  of  Mcfmcr  at  Pari*, 
and  his  pupil  Dcflon,  it  filled  all  who  obferved  its  ef- 
fects with  furprife  and  aftoniihinent.  It  feemed  to  un- 
hinge the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  affect  the  whole 
animal  economy  ; it  excited  the  molt  extraordinary 
emotions;  it  roufed  anil  allayed  the  different  paffions; 
it  changed  averfion  into  love,  and  iovc  into  averfion  ; 
it  created  pain,  it  healed  wounds,  and  cured  difeales  as 
if  by  inchantmtnt. 

Thefe  difeoveries  were  made  by  a quack,  who 
knew  not  the  caufc  by  which  he  produced  in  Angular 
appearances.  The  celebrated  Franklin,  who  firft  fjp- 
pofed  that  the  eledrical  fluid  was  the  thunder,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  demonftra- 
ted  that  this  fpecics  of  magnetifm  was  the  fame  power 
that  had  long  been  known  under  the  name  of  imagina- 
lion. 

‘Phis  laft  difeovery,  if  the  blnihing  pride  of  modem 
philofopby  could  but  ftoop  to  improve  an  important 
bint,  though  originally  fuggefted  by  au  empiric,  might 
grtitly  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  mmd,  and  explain 
fome  things  in  the  animal  economy  which  appear  yet 
to  require  a folution.  At  any  rate,  it  fuffictcntly 
proves  that  the  influence  of  mind  is  very  exunfive  in 
the  higher  puts  of  animal  creation.  Many  fatts  would 
argue  that  it  incresfes  as  we  rife  in  the  fcale  : but  the 
folc  intention  here  was  to  (how,  that  chemical  agents 
are  neither  almighty  nor  everywhere  prefent ; that  iu 
the  internal  organical  economy  of  living  bodies  they 
act  but  a part  ; and  that,  like  the  other  agents  in  na- 
ture, they  are  obliged  to  coofine'their  operations  with- 
in thofe  limits  which  the  great  Author  of  being  has 
preferi  bed. 

The  aid  which  anatomy  affords  to  phyfiology  t*Thc  ufe  cf 
now  to  be  confidercd.  Phyfiology  in  general  and  the  anatomy  in 

ftudy  phyfiology. 


(a)  Hydrogenous  gas  acts  with  more  energy  than  any  other  fubftance  in  diffolviag  cirbonc  ; it  mixes  with 
carbonic  acid  and  with  aaotc,  and  fome  limes  holds  in  folution  fulphur  and  phofphoru*.  See  Fourcroy’s  Dif- 
courfc  on  modern  chemiftry. 
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Preharua-  ftuJyof  anatomy  are  fo  clofely  connected,  that,  at  Hal- 
rjr  tWcr-  jj,,  jm*gined,  they  can  hardly  be  fcparatcd  even  in 
i ™ ***  idea.  In  hii  opinion,  the  man  who  fhould  attempt  to 
become  a phyfiologift  without  anatomy,  would  aft  a* 
wifely  aa  the  mathematician  who,  without  feeing  the  • 
wheels  or  the  p inioos,  or  without  knowing  the  fixe, 
the  proportions,  or  the  materials  of  any  machine,  would 
yet  prefurae  from  mere  calculation  to  determine  its 
powers,  its  properties,  and  ufn.  In  this  comparifon, 
the  importance  of  anatomy,  we  are  really  perfumded,  is 
not  reprefented  in  a light  too  ftrong  ; nor  docs  that 
medium  through  which  it  has  been  viewed  appear  to 
14  have  magnified  beyond  nature. 

Anatomy  a Whether  art  or  fcience,  anatomy  is  one  of  thofe 
diftji  puiOi-  eminent  accomplishments  without  which  no  one  is  able 
cf  kurain  *°  prof*^1**  his  ftudiea  with  hslf  that  pleafure  and  fuc- 
kswwJedge.ee  fa  which  he  might  in  either  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdoms.  Having  been  always  accuftomed  to  aflign 
it  one  of  the  higkeft  and  muft  honourable  places  ameng 
thofe  branches  of  human  knowlcdgc*which  are  ftyled 
liberal,  we  mull  beexoufed  if  we  dwell  a little  in  expo- 
ling  an  attempt  to  convert  it  to  a craft. 

TV  illibe-  It  ia  with  furprife,  and  a mixture  of  regret,  that  we 
r»Lty  el  fee  a writer  of  diftinguifhed  mciit  wifhing  thus  to  dc- 
'**  Snde  **»  *nd  fefhing  to  confine  it  as  well  as  phyfiolo* 
frauu^rf.  that  profeflion  which  chanced  to  be  his  own. 

The  dignity  of  a fciencc,  which  he  confidered  as  his 
glory  and  his  pride,  fhould  have  certainly  extinguifhed 
tn  a generous  mind  the  low  and  difgulting  policy  of 
bis  trade.  It  is  indeed  with  rcafon  that  he  thinks  it 
unfortunate,  “ that  thoic  who,  from  the  nature  of  their 
education,  are  beft  qualified  to  invert  igatc  the  iotiica' 
cies,  and  improve  our  knowledge  of  the  animal  econo- 
my, are  compelled  to  get  their  living  by  the  prafticc 
of  a profeflion  which  is  conllant  employ ment.”  We 
lament  the  misfortune  as  much  as  he  can  ; but  we  rea- 
fon  Oct  from  it  in  the  fame  way-  Inftead  of  complain- 
ing that  “ idle  profcffiun.il  men,”  parti  ularly  “ of  the 
church,  fhould  become  philofophcra  and  phyfioli^itte  «s 
it  were  intlinftively,”  we  are  happy  to  learn  that 
men  of  enlightened  and  cultivated  minds  are  thus  fo 
readily  difpofed  to  aflill  up;  that  nature  condutUthem 
as  it  were  by  inllitift;  and  that  happily  they  enjoy  all 
that  Icifure  which  ia  deemed  fo  ueceffary  for  lu.-h  an 
undertaking.  The  genius  of  fome,  and  the  liberal 
education  which  they  all  mull  have  had  opportunities 
of  acquiring,  by  no  means  imprefs  us  with  any  unfa* 
vourablc  ideas  of  their  aid. 

Our  author  -allows  them  to  look  through  micro- 
fcopes  and  examine  the  red  globules  of  the  blood  : 
They  may  too,  he  fays,  view  animalculx,  and  give  us 
a candid  relation  of  what  they  fee ; but  fhould  not 
prefume  to  carry  their  rcafoning  into  a fcience  of 
which  they  can  know  nothing,  or  hope  to  throw  light 
on  a fubjeft  which  it  is  impoffihle  they  can  undlrflaad. 
But,  to  fpeak  freely,  after  cenfidcTtug  the  great  phy- 
fiological  difeovery  of  Prieftley  with  refpeft  to  refpi- 
r alien,  the  molt  important  probably,  not  even  except-^ 
jug  that  of  the  jyfem  of  ulforbtntt , that  the  fcience 
has  witnefTcd  in  the  prefent  age,  we  fee  no  grounds 
for  preferring  fucb  laws  or  fixing  fuch  limits:  and  al- 
though be  may  treat  the  illuftrious  Reaumur  and  Abbe 
SpaJanzani  as  nothing  more  than  makers  of  experi- 
ments, and  declare  a refolution  to  place  no  confidence 
in  thofe  which  are  made  by  geru/tav*  and  fritjl;  f he 
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will  not  certainly  deny  that  others  have  as  well  at  he  a rrelimira- 
juft  right  to  think  for  thcmfclves.  r7  ?^er“ 

Were  fucb  fentimenta  to  become  univeifaJ,  it  is  dif-  Tati'nw  . 
firult  to  fay  what  would  be  the  confeqaence.  In  this 
country,  the  law  sod  the  church  require  from  their 
members  a formal  certificate,  that,  betides  the  profef- 
fion&l,  they  have  alfo  attended  fome  Literary  claffrg  at 
the  univerfity.  To  our  medical  clafles  boys  ere  ad- 
mitted from  the  (hop  ,and  from  the  fchool,  and  may 
afterwards  pafs  the  two  colleges  of  furgeom  and  phy- 
ficians,  by  exhibiting  a little  lkill  in  their  art,  or  at 
leaf!  by  paying  the  ftated  feca.  On  thefe  accounts, 
being  anxious  already  for  the  fate  of  a profeflion  which 
we  refpeft,  andconfidenng  the  degeaeiacy  to  which  it 
is  expofed,  nor  we  hope  the  degeneracy  into  which  it 
is  finking,  we  rtiould  be  forry  to  fee  it  deprived  of  that 
refpeftability  which  it  may  derive  from  the  counte- 
nance of  men  poffefliug  general  literature  and  fcience. 

it  is  very  true,  that  gentlemen  and  priefts  may  not 
be  anatoraifls;  and  not  a lew  anatomical  difputcs  might 
femj  to  intinuite,  that  perfons  may  be  very  eminent 
anatomifU  without  Icing  either  gentlemen  or  prieft*. 

Still,  however,  there  is  nothing  incompatible  in  thofe 
character;  ; and,  were  we  to  judge  from  their  writing., 
it  was  certainly  a thing  of  which  Bacon,  Newton,  and 
Locke,  never  dreamed,  that  the  (ludy  of  the  pricft,or  the 
mere  circumftance  of  being  a gentleman,  wl;  to  blunt 
their  acute nefa  for  phviical  refearch,  01  in  after  times 
to  sffcft  their  reputation  aa  men  of  genius 

44  When  men  have  begun  to  rcafon  correftly  (Cay?  Dr 
Hunter),  and  toexeTcife  their  own  judgment  upon  their 
obi'ervations,  there  muii  be  an  end  to  dilutions.  Ma- 
ny dotirincs  of  old  phyficians  and  of  old  women  will 
meet  with  proper  contempt ; the  tyranny  of  empty 
pomp  and  my  fiery  of  pbylic  will  be  driven  out  of  the 
bind,  and  forced  to  fcck  (heller  among  Ufa  cultivated 
foe  ictus  of  men.” 

If  the  learned  profeflions  wifh  to  be  refpefted,  let 
them  refpeft  eaih  other;  for  our  parr,  we  eileem  them 
all ; and  whatever  afliftaace  either  they  or  others 
may  afford  to  phyfiology,  they  may  a ffured  that 
they  will  not  find  us  any  wife  difpofed  to  detraft  from 
its  merit.  Diverted  of  prejudice,  we  value  as  highly 
the  difeovery  of  Prieflley,  which  explains  refpiratiun, 
as  if  it  had  come  from  Albious  or  Halier;  and  with 
as  much  readinefs  acknowledge  obligations  to  the  cele- 
brated painter  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  as  if  be  bad  l ecu  a 
doctor  of  phytic.  Sec  Anatomy,  p.  667.  ^ 

But  while  we  are  thus  impartial  to  others,  we  would  Their  l»- 
not  be  unjuft  to  profeflional  anaiomifta.  TBcir  learn*  hours  and 
ing,  their  patience,  and  ardour,  h;;ve  been  great ; ^n^difcoveriev- 
candoor  obliges  us  to  affert  their  claim  to  the  moll  nu- 
merous and  important  difcoverica  that  have  yet  been 
made  in  pbyfiological  fcience.  The  pains  which  they 
have  taken,  the  prejudices  which  they  have  fur  mount- 
ed, and  thofe  feelings  which  they  have  facrificcd  in  de* 
feribing  the  parts  of  the  dead  body,  place  their  laboura 
beyond  all  praife. 

But  their  difcovetics  have  not  been  confined  to  a 
mere  knowledge  and  defeription  of  parts.  In  the  dill 
fabric,  juft  aa  in  a time-piece  or  a broken  orrery  with- 
out motion,  the  whole  prefenta  a very  confuted  and 
even  an  unintcretting  appearance.  In  this  cafe*  IhjulJ 
the  man  of  reflection  happen  to  a(k,  where  are  the  or- 
gans of  the  different  function*?  all  would  be  tilcnce, 

aidl 
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Prel-m'-***.  tnl  nothing  «*onU  It  found  to  make  a reply  to  fuch 
ry  «mcr»  gn  Jnq„;»y.  The  arterial  fyftein  is  relaxed  a vi  empty; 

. V . tKe  cnuf.  ular  fibre  cat not  he  touted  ; the  heart  h;is 
ctafed  from  it*  %vont«d  ' eating ; and  the  nerve  refufra 
to  convey  fenfatiom.  On  this  f*eae  the  eye  of  the 
anatom  ill  could  not  be  expected  to  dwell  I »og  with 
much  fstisfaAio*.  Cwiofitjf  would  in  luce  him  to  look 
beyond  it,  and  fludy  thedefign.  He  woull  loon  fer- 
ceive,  th  t to  know  the  ufes  of  the  (Vv.  ral  part*,  thev 
mull  he  feen  alive  and  inaction.  But  here  new  difficul- 
ties would  a*"fir,  and  feeling  of  compaffi-m  would  ex- 
cl  tm  agiinft  any  farther  purfoit  The  natural  zt  I, 
however,  of  inquiry,  the  good  «>f  mankind,  and  the 
love  of  feienee  in  a generous  mind,  are  not  rafify  refilled. 

To  hi*  l»  fling  p»aife,  anJ  the  fingulnr  improvement 
of  true  phv fiolo  y,  the  anatomiil  has  ex  mined  the  ii> 
ving  bod),  and  ha* there  nbferred.  that  a’l  motion  pro- 
ceed immediately  from  the  mufeuhr  fibre  ; that  the 
mtifcular  fibre  attain  derives  it*  power  from  the  nerve, 
which  terminates  in  the  brain  j tint  fibre,  and  nerve, 
and  the  whole  fyflem,  *re  nouriibed  by  the  blood  whi^h 
ccir-es  from  the  heart  ; an 1 that  the  wafte  of  blood  i* 
fupplied  by  the  laChuls.  which  abf>rb  nutritious  ra.t- 
tcr  fnnn  the  fool  as  it  psffct  clung  the  intestinal  canal. 

He  hat  alfo  obferved,  that  the  Moo-i,  which  i*  in 
continual  motion,  hat  a circular  courfe  ; that  other 
v.-ffels  along  with  the  la&eals  are  employed  to  ahforb ; 
fnd  by  means  of  injrfiion  his  fhown  the  route  of  the 
different  fluids  as  eh'arly  in  the  deal  as  they  could 
hive  been  fen  in  the  living  fulijeA 

When  his  eyes  have  failed  in  tracing  ohjeft*  that 
were  too  minute  for  unailed  fight,  he  has  railed  in  the 
help  of  the  miernfeope,  and  dif  overed  the  re  ! globules 
of  the  blood,  animalcule  in  the  fcrcen,  an  1 the  anaflo* 
mofesof  the  arteries  and  veins ; and  when  the  microf  ope 
coul  1 lea  I him  no  farther,  he  ha*  had  recourfe  to  che- 
(nival  analyfis,  and  m ide  difeoverirs  equally  impoitant 
io  demor  A rating  the  bodies  which  compofe  the  fever  J 
fluids  and  the  folid*. 

Be  tides  theft  fervices  which  the  imtamiA  ha#  ren- 
dered to  phyfinlogy,  the  fcience  is  likewife  greatly  in- 
debted to  him  for  thofe  various  and  ingenious  methods 
which  he  has  taken  to  diffufe  his  knowledge-  What- 
ever fm  occurred  ren.rrkatle  or  rare,  he  ha*  fludie  l to 
preferve  either  dried  or  in  fluids  that  refill  putrefaction. 
By  corroding  the  parts  which  he  his  injected  in  a cer- 
tain acid,  be  has  given  an  idea  of  the  vufcular  fyflem, 
which  is  at  on-  e isAroflive  and  ctegaut.  Where  it 
has  been  net. effary  to  defltoy  the  part*  when  iuca- 

Eiblr  of  pr  fcrvation.  or  wliere  the  prifervatioo  would 
jvc  betn  txpenfive,  he  hi*  not  uegle&ed  to  reprefeut 
them  in  models  of  w*x,  or  to  perpetuate  them  in  ac- 
curate calls  of  lead  or  of  Aueco  : and,  laAIy,  that  the 
valtis!  le  fiuits  of  hi*  labours  rr. i,  ht  nut  be  confined  in 
bis  room  of  preparations  or  to  his  pupils,  he  has  de- 
fen'-cd  molt  of  them  in  drawing*,  ha*  multiplied  his 
drawings  by  correct  engraving* ; be  lias  cvrn  pu'dWhed 
his  nurnerotu  engravings,  and  to  render  them  intelli- 
gible,  h is  illuftiatcd  each  with  copious  explanations. 
Thr  vfrw»  From  this  account  it  might  l>e  fuppofed  that  the 
ofthciiu.  anatomiA  has  drne  all  that  can  be  re*  fombly  extec- 
|nmiu  r.f  cn  ted  from  him.  If  we  drew,  however,  fuch  a eonciu- 
f a‘  f^on,  we  might  rctainly  br  charged  with  precipita- 
tion. Hi*  views  h:.ve  hitherto  been  too  confined,  noe 
have  they  been  directed  with  tU  that  tkiU  which  a ra- 
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tioail  and  enmprehenfive  phyfiodocw  would  require.  fra* 
As  if  chiefly  guided  by  the  rant  of  the  poet,  that 
*'  the  nobtcfl  ftudy  of  mankind  i*  mnn,"  he  his  colli > 
entel  hi*  art  principally  with  ao  eye  to  medicine  tad 
forgery  ; and  while  he  has  differed  the  human  body 
with  a ted  o is  minutenef*.  he  hi*  feLlom  looked  mco 
thofe  of  I rules  hut  when  hr  has  wilhed  to  iliuilrste  a 
theory  or  tAaSlilh  an  hypothesis.  ^ 

A*  f.  me  aplogy  for  fuch  a conduit,  there  is  indeed  ^ft,».Ies£a 
but  little  immediate  or  pecuniary  advantage  to  be  he  wj,  o£ 
derived  from  comparative  anatomy  ; and  thofe  wbofm>IT5h- 
b-kve  heard  of  the  fox  end  the  grapes  will  rea  lily  per 
ceiv*,  that  few  will  be  difpofed  to  commend  a f imee 
which  rvHiCt*  not  much  credit  on  their  knowledge,  and 
winch  they  are  led  from  fenrmienta  of  pride  to  treat 
a*  either  ixmtemptihle  or  utclefs.  The  dec- five  tone 
»nd  affe^ed  nir  of  fupeuor  difcernmcnt  being  not 
unufually  a very  tender  pvrt  of  the  charafter,  they 
often  form  that  mark  of  did  motion  which  is  f Idom 
religned  hut  with  the  utmold  dfgree  ot  reluct. nee. 

It  is,  however,  allowed,  that  any  opposition  from  th*  f • 
eaufes  ought  not  to  frighten  an  afpiring  genius.  H't 
nobler  miiul  ihouH  look  b'yonl  pecuniary  prolpedt  j 
and  he  ought  to  have  fortitude  enough  to  defpife  the 
fleers  and  malevolence  of  pompous^  ignorance.  The 
other  difficulties  which  he  has  to  eucountcr  in  his  own 
cltim -it ion  may  not  be  fb  fmsil. 

in  ferking  to  enlarge  the  field  of  inquiry,  he  will  rhe*want 
foon  experience  tint  he  wants  a laugua  e,  or  at  Uaflof  * no- 
a nomenclature  fitted  to  exprefs  the  different  ohje Aa fueuuasure, 
which  mull  neccffsrily  occur  in  h s lefcirciiea.  He 
will  find  too  that  he  want*  thofe  prajwr  elaffificatiuoa 
of  the  attnn  l kingdom,  which  are  equally  necaffary 
both  to  abridge  an  1 dirc<5  hi*  labours. 

I’he  ftrft  nomenclature  of  the  anatomic  was  formed,, 
upon  the  diflceiion  of  biutcat  and  moll  of  its  trrm«,thc  auaio- 
aa  the  rtte  miratile . are  now  ufrief*,  or  tenl  to  mill  rad  *^**1  no- 
thole who  employ  ihem  iu  their  I'iffcitiom  of  the  hu- ni«jciuur«, 
man  body.  The  few  of  it*  parts  which  ft  ill  a e retain- 
ed, at  the  different  names  and  divifiont  of  the  got,  are 
much  more  applicable  to  the  ufual  appear; nces  in  ctr- 
tarn  qtiadtupeds,  than  to  any  thing  which  wc  meet  with 
in  man. 

This  firft  noweechture  declined  with  the  ftudies 
whi  h gave  it  birth,  an  1 with  the  decline  of  that  fu* 
perflition  which  perm  tted  no  other  fludies  oi  the 
kin  J.  Since  the  days  of  Vef  l.us  the  hum*n  body  haa 
been  chicflv  dificflcd  ; and  the  nomenclature  which  baa 
thence  *rilcn,  and  has  fin.  e been  affummg  the  form  of 
a language,  if  adapted  at  all,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
that  fu  jrd.  Were  we  now  therefore  difpofed  to  ex- 
amine the  internal  economy  of  animala  in  grnerai,  we 
Ihould  fee  at  once  that  the  prefeut  nooterci»tiue  is  aa 
til  foiled  to  comparative  anatomy  as  the  former  nomen- 
clature was  to  the  diffed.on  of  the  human  body.  The 
fcvcral  fact*  which  confirm  this  affertion  are  but  too 
numerous.  T o give  one  or  two;  le  a late  work,  Tbt 
, Phrfiaftgy  sf  Fybn%  the  celebrated  author  is  oldiged 
to  inform  his  rra  !er  in  a n rte,  that  when  he  makes 
tile  of  the  following  terms,  fuperior,  inirnor,  anterior, 
and  pniterinr,  the  filh  is  fuppofed  to  be  handing  tredl 
in  the  •ttirude  ef  man  ; an  1 ie  his  ingriuous  Conum. 
plaivn  om  t\'aiurf,  Bonnet,  h elides  the  ahfurd  pr  ce 
of  calling  nerve  by  the  name  of  morrow,  has  beta  plea* 
ied  tooofitrvc,  that  in  ct-itaia  mhcta  the  fpioal  msr. 

tow 
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FreTin'fen-  fow  \n  not  in  t^e  fplne,  ! rst  in  the  oppnfite  fide  of  the 
ty  olfcr.  jjotJy,  running  longitudinally  along  the  bread. 

1T>tH'0>'  Apply  ng  ooiafionally  th*s  romenclature  to  the  fmall 
ji  number  of  birdr  *nd  q*.a«?rupeda  which  we  have  dif- 
Mcii'f  fe&ed,  it  wa»  much  Amine  1 with  rtfpedl  to  their  fire* 
the  vrrfent  {done.  Even  forced  snalogy  coull  not  bring  it  to  ex* 
r^meaci*.  m„ny  diftributions  of  the  nerves  and  Moo  1 veflelsj 
and  when  it  was  employed  in  raming  the  mufele*,  in 
mod  cafei  it  turned  out  to  be  ufelefs  or  av  fnrd. 

We  wete  fit  ft  led  to  obferve  its  defers  on  hearing 
of  the  natnelifs  bone*  of  the  pelvis,  called  the  on  ilium, 
the  os  ifchinm,  and  the  oa  pubi*,  united  behind  by  an 
o«  facrum,  which  ia  tipped  with  a coc<  yx  or  bone  of  a 
cuckow:  we  thought  it  likewife  fomewhat  remarkable 
to  find  a goat,  a boat,  and  a conch  (hell,  among  the 
external  parts  of  the  ear ; and  within  the  tympanum  a 
hammer  and  it*  fhaft,  a ftithy , a ftirrttp,  and  a periwinkle. 
But  thefe  defers  were  moft  ferionfly  felt  in  raifing  the 
different  mufelea  of  a dog,  and  comparing  them  feve- 
rally  with  Albinus’s  tables.  Thefe  ta*^  lea  and  mufcles, 
to  our  great  furprife,  did  not  reflect  thnt  mutual  light 
, upon  one  another  which  we  expc&cd.  To  obtain  here 
more  accurate  ideaa  we  got  the  comparative  myography 
of  Douglas.  At  one  glance  the  etymological  table  of 
thia  work  demonft  rated  the  confufion  and  the  imper- 
fection of  the  nomenclature.  In  hia,  aa  in  other  books 
of  myography,  the  mufcles  are  explained  by  deferibing 
• their  origin*,  infertiona,  and  ufes:  but  the  table  ftiows, 
that  thetr  name*  arc  never,  excepting  only  in  a few 
cafes,  derived  from  any  erf  thefe  three  ctrcumftaace*, 
» which  id  every  defcriptiua  are  uniformly  noticed  in  all 
mufele*.  Their  name*  on  the  contrary  are  frequently 
taken  from  their  particular  form  and  appearance  in  the 
human  body,  or  from  thufe  circumftances  which  arc 
conftantly  varying  in  every  animal ; juft  at  if  mnfclet 
of  the  fame  origin,  infertion,  and  ofc,  (hould  in  ail  ani- 
mals hare  a fimdar  colour,  a fimdir  mode  of  infertion 
and  origin,  a fimilar  compofition  and  variety  of  parts, 
a fimilar  courfe  and  direction  of  fibre*,  a fimiiar  figure 
and  (Hapc,  a fimilar  pnfTige  through  certain  placet,  a 
fimilar  propot  tion  with  refped  to  one  another,  or 
fhould  be  formed  of  a fimilar  fubftance. 

If  we  pafs  to  the  membrane*,  at  expreffed  in  thi* 
nomenclature,  we  fhall  not  dtfeover  that  their  name* 
are  more  philnfophieaL  A periofteura  cover*  the  hone*, 
a pericranium  the  ficull ; the  cavity  of  the  thorax  it 
lined  with  a pleura,  that  of  the  abdomen  with  a peri- 
toneum ; and  what  in  furety  fomewhat  remarkable,  bones 
which  are  hollow  have  a perioftenm  on  their  tnfide : 
the  membrane*  in  the  fkull  are  by  way  of  diftin&ion 
denominated  mothers ; the  one  which  lica  next  to  the 
cranium  i*  the  dura  mater  or  hard-hearted  mother, 
while  that  which  immediately  enwr^pa  the  brain  u the 
mater  pia  or  the  affedionate  mother. 

Of  all  the  rerma,  however,  that  occur,  the  cavity  of 
the  Ikull  contains  the  moft  extraordinary  collection: 
we  there  meet  with  aTurkiih  laddie  and  with  the  feet 
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of  a fea-horfe,  with  a ring,  with  a lyre,  with  a fickle,  TVeEmina- 
with  a hrMgr,  with  a writing  pen.  and  a wine-prrfs.  'V 
A few  of  thefe  name*  belong  to  the  fubftaoce  of  the  . 

brain  itfelf : where  one  part  is  called  from  its  hard-  * 
nefs  the  callous  hotly,  another  from  fome  fancied  ana- 
logv  the  medullary  fubftance,  and  a third  from  being 
on  the  outfide  is  n*med  the  cortide,  and  from  it*  colour 
the  cineritiotts.  Thefe  arc  not  all:  there  are  t efidet 
footftnlki  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  ; the  thigh* 
and  arm*  and  fore  and  hind  leg*  of  a grand  divifion, 
the  medulh  oblongata  j there  is  alfo  a vault  and  two 
or  three  pillar*,  one  pair  of  filiated  bodies,  two  beds, 

•nd  a couple  of  horn* ; fome  carirei  which,  from  a 
fuppofed  nfemMance  to  ftomacha,  ate  called  ventricle* 
choroid  coats  ; two  bodies,  named  from  the  dive,  two 
from  a pyramid,  and  one  from  a rine,  which  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  having  once  been  thought  the  rt6c?ence 
of  the  foul.  At  fome  diflar.ee  in  the  cerebellum  we  are 
however  plea  fed  to  meet  with  a name  that  is  fomewhat 
elegant,  the  tree  of  lift.  In  this  there  is  a degree  of 
refinement,  which  mu  ft  ftrike  one  as  it  come*  unex- 
pectedly. The  following  names  arc  in  the  lowed  ftyie 
of  obfccnity  : they  arc  wormlike  and  mammilla)  y pro- 
cefTes,  they  arc  nates,  trde*,  an  anus,  and  a vulva  ; 
which,  in  order  to  fave  the  Mufhes  of  our  leaders,  we 
fhall  leave  in  the  language  in  which  (hey  were  con- 
ceived. A lingular  part  is  placed  immediately  under 
a funnel,  and  is  named  from  its  ufe  the  pituitary  glan 
it  was  meant  originally  to  fecrete  a phlegm,  but  it 
hold*  that  office  now  as  a finccurr  (u). 

Ridiculous  and  whimfb  al  as  many  of  thefe  appella- 
tions are,  they  generally  have  fome  allufion  to  their 
fill  jed,  and  are  by  no  means  the  moft  exceptionable  ia 
this  nomenclature.  The  names  of  difeovercrs  which 
h.ivr  betn  impofed  upon  various  p*rts,  contain  no  de- 
feriptioo  at  all ; and  the  only  purpofe  which  they  can 
ferre  is  not  to  promote  the  interelt  of  fcieoce,  but  to 
immortalize  the  anatomiiVs.  As  many  of  thofc  hats' 
not  been  more  than  mfenfible  to  tame,  they  or  their 
friends  have  taken  the  freedom  to  introduce  parts  to 
our  notice,  not  by  telling  us  what  is  their  nature,  but 
by  demonftrating  who  was  the  firtt  that  obfeivrd  them. 

Upon  reading  therefore  the  catalogue  of  names  that 
occur  in  anatomy,  one  would  imagine  that  many  of 
thefe  iugeniouH  difie*tors  had  fuj.pofed  themfilvcs  not 
the  difeoverrr*  but  the  inventors  ot  feveral  parts  in  the 
animal  economy.  In  our  vafcular  fyftcm  is  the  riug 
of  Willis,  the  vein  of  Galen,  and  the  large  wine  prefs 
of  HerophDus.  We  have  in  our  brain  the  bridge  of 
Vamliu*  ; and  in  our  neTvcs  we  poflef*  the  property  of 
various  difeoverers.  The  holes  of  Vidius,  and  the  ca- 
verns of  Highmore,  in  our  bones ; fome  final! 
mufcics  in  the  foie  of  our  foot  is  the  flefhy  mafs  of  Ja- 
cobus Sylvius ; a part  of  our  eye  is  the  membrane  of 
Ruyfch ; and  in  thofc  cafe*  where  they  are  to  be  found, 

Coupcr  lays  claim  to  particular  glands  ; two  canal* 
from  our  mouth  to  our  can  are  the  tubes  of  Eutta- 
1 chins; 


(a)  That  our  readers  may  judge  whether  or  not  thefe  names  be  fairly  transited,  we  fiiljoin  the  original!,  here 
in  a note.  In  the  ear,  tragus,  Jcapba,  combo*  malleus,  incus*  flaps,  cochlea  : in  the  cavity  of  the  ikull,  fella 
Turcica,  pedes  hippocampi*  annulus  iVtllsJTt,  pj. a Houles  vel  Ijra * fain  dura  matris , pons  Varola * c damns  frp  forms, 
torculur  neropbiH,  corpus  callojum , Juljlantia  medullar  is,  fubfantia  corticalu  vel  cintrea , prdunculi  cerebri  et  tercbtUi * 
femora*  brat  bus*  crura  unteriora  et  pojltriora  medulla  oblongata , fornix*  corpora  f riot  a*  tbalami  nervorum  tptiorum, 
cornua  nervorum  opiuorum*  corpora  Jsvana,  corpora pyamsdaUa,  g landaus  pintails , arbor  vilet9  tubcnulu  matnill 
rus,  afpcnJkcs  vcmijormts. 
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rrclimir.it.  chiu»  ; the  du&  of  our  pancreas  is  the  right  of  Vir- 
r>  'Met*  f,jn3jU,  * Poupart  hns  a ligament  almoft  in  our  groin  ; 
1 **  a lobe  of  our  liver  belongs  to  Spigelius ; and  the  fc- 

male  would  certainly  fare  at  being  told,  that  among 
the  diftinguifhinp  marks  of  her  fex  are  the  tubes  of 
• M»r/m  Fallopius,  a tench’s  mouth,  and  feveral  reftigea  of  the 
Aukti.  devil’s  teeth  *. 

Thcpcrf  >n«  The  man  w^°  readily  obferve  the  defers  of  this 
moft  apt  to  nomenclature  is  not  he  who  has  learned  it  already,  and 
perceive  who  no  longer  js  acquiring  his  ideas  through  its  im* 
thefede-  perfect  and  confufcd  medium  ; nor  is  it  he  whofe  ftu- 
c dies  are  confined  to  the  human  body,  the  particular 

fubjert  on  which  it  was  formed  : He  who  will  fenfibly 
feel  its  inconvenience  is  the  young  anatomist,  who  midi 
receive  his  knowledge  through  its  channel,  commit  its 
vocables  to  his  memory,  and  ufe  them  afterwards  in 
recalling  his  ideas.  Another  who  mud  foon  perceive 
its  failings,  is  he  who  engages  in  comparative  anato- 
my, and  who  is  anxious  to  extead  hia  views  beyond 
that  which  the  foolilh  indolence  of  conceited  bombafi 
has  called  the  i micraeofm.  A third  will  be  he  who 

has  remarked  the  numerous  fynonymes  which  different 
authors  have  thought  themfclves  wan  anted  to  fubfti- 
tute  in  place  of  the  old  terms : for  thefe  repeated  at- 
tempts at  amendment  are  ailrong  proof  of  that  eftima* 
\ion  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  anatomical  writers  in 
general;  And,  laflly,  that  man  cannot  hefitate  long  to 
p*fa  upon  it  a condemnatory  fentence,  who,  like  Wil- 
kins, Locke,  Condillac,  and  Reid,  is  a perfon  of  ex- 
tensive and  profound  reflexion,  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  intimate  connection  between  accurate  ex- 
prefiions  and  accurate  ideas ; who  knows  how  much 
the  improvements  of  language  arc  able  to  facilitate  the 
progrefs  of  feience  ; or  who  has  experienced  the  won- 
drous effects  thRt  have  already  ref-ilted  from  the  ex- 
ample and  labours  of  Linmeus,  and  particularly  from 
the  new  nomenclature  in  chemitiry,  which  can  hardly 
- . be  too  much  valued  and  admired. 

Him*  re-  Our  intentinn  here  is  not  to  fuggeft  a particular 
fpedinj;  a pL*  for  aoy  new  anatomical  nomenclature : the  ftate 
new  no-  j-  knowledge  may  in  this  refpedl  be  yet  too  tm- 
perfect,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  necellary  to  fee  more  of 
the  animal  economy,  before  we  fhouid  venture  on  fuch 
an  undertaking.  We  may  however,  in  general,  ob* 
ferve,  that  this  nomenclature,  like  -the  languages  of 
nations,  ought  not  to  be  formed  with  any  view  to  an 
individual,  a fpecies,  or  genus ; and  after  that  be  care- 
lefely  extended  by  fanciful  analogies  to  new  objects, 
and  from  thefe  again  be  extended  to  others  ; thus 
making  metaphor  to  fpring  out  of  metaphor  without 
end,  until  the  original  figure  be  loft,  and  revived  and  loft 
again,  times  without  number.  It  ought  tp  contain  ai 
many  as  poffifcle  of  thofe  terms  which,  understood  in 
their  primary  fenfe,  might  apply  to  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  and  living  todies,  without  any  metaphorical 
expreffioru.  If,  in  deferibing  the  taftes  and  colours, 
fuch  exprelTnns  can  be  avoided-  lutlcad  of  the  words 
anterior,  pofterior,  inferior,  anJ  fuperior,  which  arc 
perpetually  Ihifting  theii  meaning  with  a change  of  at- 
titude, it  ought  to  h*ve  words  of  one  coullant  invari- 
able import,  exprefling  the  regions  of  the  bead  and 
the  back  and  their  two  oppofites.  Thefe  terms,  with 
ri^ht  and  left,  would  he  found  in  anatomy  to  anfwer 
nearly  the  fame  purpofe  that  the  degrees  of  longitude 
.and  latitude,  or  the  points  of  the  compafs,  do  in  geo* 
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grxphy.  Every  part  would  then  be  confidered  as  ly-  Prelinuaa^ 
ing  within  or  as  poiuting  to  fix  different  regions,  the  ^^oas." 
right,  the  left,  the  head,  the  back,  and  their  two  op*  ^ - 

polite?.  If  more  particular  deferiptions  were  wanted, 
the  definitive  terms  might  then  be  taken  from  the 
more  immediately  furrouuding  parts;  thus  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  ethmoid  bone,  D’Axyr  borrows  the  defi- 
nitive words  from  the  regions  of  the  cranium,  the  fin* 
clpital,  bafilar,  facial,  and  occipital ; or  from  the  re- 
gions in  immediate  contact,  the  cerebral,  palatine,  m- 
fal,  and  fphcnoidal.  . 

If  an  objed  attainable,  this  nomenclature  too  fhouid 
be  derived  from  one  origin,  and  not  like  the  prefent  be 
a wild  incoherent  Babylonifh  gibberifli  of  a num- 
ber of  mixtures.  It  ought  to  aim  at  conveying  its 
ideas  with  clearnefs  and  precifion,  and  yet  fully,  con- 
cifely,  and  promptly.  In  point  of  timplicitf  it  ought 
to  ftudy  the  cafe  of  the  memory  in  receiving,  retain* 
iog,  and  in  recollecting.  To  prevent  a needlefs  mul- 
tiplicity of  terras,  it  ought  to  avoid  puerile  minu- 
tiar,  which  ferve  no  end  but  to  render  defeription  te- 
dious and  confufcd  ; it  ought  to  avoid  fuch  trivial 
diviftons,  as  thofe  of  the  gut  into  duodenum,  jejunum, 
ileum  ; or  thofe  of  the  artery  into  fubclaviau,  axil- 
lary, brachial ; and,  laflly,  it  ought  to  be  formed  on  a 
plan  containing  certain  rub**  of  contraction  for  giving 
names  not  only  t#  parts  already  difeovered,  but  to 
thofe  parts  which  are  dill  unknown,  or  which  diflin- 
guidi  individual  and  fpecics. 

In  impoiing  names,  it  might  perhaps  be  of  fome 
advantage  to  examine  not  only  together,  but  feparatc- 
ly,  the  great  conftituent  parts  of  the  fyllem  ; as  the 
bones,  the  ligaments,  the  cartil-iges,  the  mufcles,  the 
membranes,  and  the  glands;  the  nervous,  the  fangui- 
ferous,  and  ahforbent  fyftcms  j and  all  thefe  with  their 
properties  and  ufes  pcrfpicuoufiy  arranged.  How  far 
a regularity  in  compofiiion,  and  a uniform  variety  of 
termination?,  might  he  of  ufe  in  this  nomenclature,  can 
belt  be  conjectured  from  their  great  importance  in  the 
new  phi  lofophical.  language  of  cbemiftry. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  fuch  a nomenclature,  to 
encouraze  and  aflitl  the  comparative  anatotnift,  is  ftill 
wanting ; and  it  alfo  was  remarked,  that  we  yet  are 
unacquainted  with  proper  clsffificatioos  of  animals, 
peculiarly  fitted  to  dire&  and  abriJUe  the  anatomift’a 
labour,  and  to  fatisfy  the  inquiries  of  the  phyfiologiiL  ^ 

Our  prefent  physiological  arrangements  are,  like  ourTh/pre- 
nomenclature,  principally  fuiced  to  the  human  body.fent  rhyGw- 
To  take  our  inftancc  from  the  celebrated  Haller,  hel**>c**  *T~ 
begin*  his  Outlines  with  the  fimple  fibre,  and  the  cel*^^^^nt* 
lular  texture,  of  which  he  is  anxious  to  compafe  asooed. 
many  of  the  fclids  as  he  can.  He  then  proceeds  to 
more  of  the  organs,  deferibing  with  great  erudition 
and  care  their  different  ufes  and  ftru&urc  in  man. 

Thefe  organs,  however,  which  he  defences,  and  thofe 
analogous  with  refpeft  to  their  (IruCtuie,  are  confined  ^ 
to  n part  of  the  animal  creation.  As  different  daffes  Two  kinds 
of  the  animal  kingdom  have  with  firaihr  fun&ions  va-of  arrange  - 
rieties  of  organs,  and  as  one  function  is  eonfequenily  TOf"f’  *c- 
performed  in  different  ways;  it  is  evident  tint  or gans^hc  fc*cto 
ought  not  to  form  the  general  divifions  in  any  phyfio-  t;om>  or  4C_ 
logical  fyllem  of  arrangement,  becaufe*we  lhauH  then  cording  ta 
have  a new  arrangement  for  tvery  new  fpecies  of  or  tilc*ror“ 
gans.  Of  this  truth  Halter  and  others  have  not  becn^aa*’ 
ignorant.  They  have  alfo  divided  their  fubjeft  into 
a functions; 
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fcrfiphsi-  ftin&Ionc  j but  flffl  they  ore  functions  iu  the  manner 
tj oMcfva-  p^ffofnnfd  by  the  human  body.  This  body  has  en- 
^r*'  groflcd  fo  much  of  phyfiology,  that  we  often  fee  the 
fundUms  explained  with  fcarcely  any  allufion  to  their 
organs;  aa  thefeare  fuppofed  to  be  always  the  fame,  and 
^ already  known  from  the  ufual  difle&ions. 

Hillr’*  Haller's  phyfiology  is  profeffedly  that  of  the  human 
j^fto’ogy  body.  His  coodod  here  was  fcemitigly  the  efFc&  of 
rrfen  thief- general  cuftom  : it  did  not  arife  from  any  contempt 
LftVpbo  COTnParat'TC  *tJatomy.  There  have  been  few  who 
nun  cftcenietj  it  fo  highly , who  have  ftudied  it  more,  or 
applied  it  fo  fkilfully.  He  declare*  there  arc  many 
parts  of  our  bodies  whofe  funQions  can  never  be  fully 
explained,  unlefs  we  examine  their  ftruAure  in  qua* 
dmpeds,  in  birds,  in  fifties,  and  even  in  infc&s  t though 
he  therefore  had  differed  of  human  fubje&s  to  the 
number  of  350,  yet  the  number  which  he  differed  of 
brutes,  and,  what  is  more,  difltfted  alive,  was  much 
greater.  Numerous,  however,  as  were  his  diffcdlionf, 
they  were  too  confined  for  general  phyfiology.  That 
requires  a range  more  extenfive ; and,  to  fhorten  the 
labour,  different  claffifi  cat  ions  of  animals  from  any  of 
thofe  to  be  ufualiy  met  with.  This  aflertion  hardly 
37  needs  a proof. 

Zoological  There  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  were  the 
iaJphyfto.#n;:tomift  to  diffeft  animals  as  they  occur  in  the  fyftem 
neranent  Linnsus,  or  any  other  naturalift,  his  toil  would  be 
immenfe,  and  the  knowledge  which  he  thence  would 
acquire  of  functions  would  fcarcely  be  found  to  bear 
to  it  even  the  faulltfl  proportion.  By  this  obferva* 
tion  we  mean  not  to  objc&  to  thofe  ingenious  daflifi* 
cations  which  Linnaeus  and  others  have  employed  to 
facilitate  the  ftudy  of  zoology.  All  their  clarifications 
may  be  ufcful  ; and  many  difplay  that  extent  and 
clearnefa  of  comprchenfion,  that  ditlimruifhing  acute* 
nefis,  and  that  laudable  ardour  for  the  intcrcft  of 
fcirncc,  which  ought  to  render  their  authors  immortal, 
and  intitle  them  to  the  gratitude  of  future  ages.  Yet 
thefe  fyftema  tre  formed  with  a view  different  from 
that  which  principally  ought  to  dirc&  the  phyfiologift. 
They  were  meant  to  contain  a full  enumeration  of  the 
objeds  of  zoology  fo  far  as  known  ; to  exhibit  them 
arranged  in  different  clafles  and  fubordinate  divifions, 
according  to  fuch  obvious  and  diftind  marks  as  might 
finite  at  a glance,  or  appear  on  a curfory  examination. 
To  him  who  is  entering  on  the  ftudy  of  zoology,  they 
fhow  at  once  the  extent  of  his  fuljed  ; they  elevate 
bis  mind  by  the  grandeur  of  the  profped ; and  when 
better  cmj  Joyed  than  in  ple:.fing  the  fancy  or  in 
roufing  the  rapturous  feelings  of  a poet,  they  draw 
bis  attention  to  thofe  figtoficant  and  marked  ligns  in 
which  the  language  of  nature  u written.  They  affift 
bis  judgment  in  the  art  of  arrangement,  and  give  to 
bis  memory  a power  of  recollection  which  it  had 
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not  before.  To  the  natural  hiftorian  they  perform  a Prel-mii*. 
fcrvicc  equally  important,  if  not  cflential,  to  his  under* 
taking  : to  him  they  fuppiy  the  place  of  chronology ; t ■ 
and  inftrudt  his  readers  by  the  chain  of  connexion 
which  they  give  to  his  thoughts,  and  by  that  perfpi- 
cuity  which  they  invtriably  beftow  on  his  language.  g 

Thcfc  arrangements,  however,  with  all  their  ndvan-  Difference 
tages,  are  not  the  arrangement*  which  the  phyfi  logift  bc.weea 
would  wifh  the  anatomift  to  obfenre  in  his  diiTc&ions.  them. 

They  arc  certainly  ufcful  in  fludying  the  manners,  dif- 
pofitions,  and  habits  of  different  animals,  and  all  that  ^ 
part  of  the  outward  economy  which  indicates  fomething 
of  theirwifdom  and  defign.  But  they  little  illuflrate  that 
internal  ftru&ure  on  which  this  outward  economy  is 
founded,  or  tend  to  explain  the  more  fecret  functions 
which,  not  dependiog  on  the  will  of  the  creature, 
only  difplay  the  power  and  oomifcience  of  him  who 
made  it.  This  confcqucnce  is  eifily  conceived,  from 
confidering  the  difference  between  zoology  and  what 
has  been  here  defined  phyfiology.  Zoology  is  chiefly 
led  to  examine  the  animal  kingdom  as  it  ufualiy  pre- 
fects itfclf  to  the  eye,  including  a great  variety  of  ob* 
jeiflst  phyfiology  only  that  fingle  part  of  the  animal 
economy  which  is  chiefly  made  known  by  anatomy 
and  chcroirtry.  Zoology  has  been  wont  to  divide  its 
kingdom  into  fo  many  clsffes  or  orders  of  animals ; 
phyfiology  would  naturally  divide  its  economy  into  fo 
many  functions.  Zoology  has  fudivided  its  chifles  by 
certain  obvious  and  exterior  marks,  as  the  teeth  and 
the  claws;  phyfiology  would  naturally  fubdividc  its 
funttions  by  the  many  varieties  of  thofe  organs  which 
arc  dc llined  to  perform  them,  as  the  different  kind*  of 
lungs  and  of  Itomachs.  Zoology  but  curforily  men- 
tions the  functions  as  forming  a part  of  the  hitlory  of 
animals  ; phyfiology  takes  notice  of  animals  only  whets 
they  are  of  ufc  to  Oluftrate  its  functions.  From 
this  comparifon  it  will  readily  appear,  that  things 
which  are  primary  in  a zoological  will  often  be  fecon- 
dary  in  a physiological  fpecies  of  arrangement;  and 
that  things  which  are  primary  in  a phyfiological  will 
often  be  no  more  than  fecondary  objedts  in  a zoologi* 
cal.  This  is  very  coofpicuoufiy  the  cafe  in  one  of  the 
£rand  divifions  of  Linneus  into  mammalia,  where  the 
important  fecretory  organs  of  the  milky  fluid  are  no- 
ticed only, like  the  colour  of  hair  or  the  leugth  of  a tail, 
as  a good  outward  mark  of  diftindion  ; and  likeuife  in 
the  excellent  table  of  D’Aubcnton,  where  the  fundi  ion 
of  di^ellion  is  not  even  alluded  to  at  all;  although  he 
had  complained  that  there  was  mote  of  art  than  of  na- 
ture in  the  common  arrangements,  that  clafiification 
by  outward  marks  had  confounded  things  of  a different 
ftruaurc,  and  that  the  leffer  divifions  ifcould  be  made 
only  by  marks  relating  to  the  fun&iona. 
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Frefimma-  It  it  plain  from  this  tabic,  and  from  what  wc  have 
tyotferrs  mentioned  concerning  Haller,  that  it  would  be  inju- 
- ftice  to  anatomifts  and  naturalifts  to  fay  they  have 
never  paid  any  attention  to  the  phyfiolo^ical  mode*  of 
amusements.  It  * an  only  be  (aid  that  they  have  not 
paid  to  them  all  that  attention  which  they  deferre  ; 
and  that  no  general  phyfiological  fyflem  of  arrange* 
ment,  excepting  D'Aayr'a,  has,  fo  far  as  we  know, 
40  been  yet  attempted. 

Whence  How  fuch  an  arrangement  ought  to  be  made  is  eafily 
nT'lu  be  deferibed,  though  by  00  means  very  e-ifily  executed. 
Jke^It  needs  not  a proof  that  funAinna  fhoulJ  form  its 
»;hyGo!u-  primary  divisions;  that  its  fuhdivifions  fhould  be  the 
ji.al  ar.  * varieties  of  thefe  fun  Air  ns  ; that  the  whole  fhould  be 
aagcmect.  diftinguifhed  and  explained  by  the  kinds  and  va- 
rieties of  thnfe  organ*,  by  *hich  they  are  performed  ; 
that  the  deferiptions  of  thefe  organs  might  partly  be 
colie  Aed  from  the  fcreral  works  of  natural  hiftorians 
snd  comparative  anaiomirts,  as  from  the  diftcAiont  of 
the  French  academy,  from  numerous  fragments  of  the 
Curieux  dc  Li  Nature,  from  the  colleAions  of  Blafiu* 
sad  Vallentim,  from  the  writings  of  Haller,  from  the 
works  of  the  celebrated  Hunters  and  Monroa,  from 
the  publications  of  Hewfrn  and  Cruikihank,  and  thofe 
who  have  lately  been  making  difeoveries  in  the  fyftcm 
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of  abforbents.  D*Aayr  has  mentioned  a great  many  Prelimin*- 
more.  He  particularly  recommends  Perrault,  Du 
Vemey,  Coftins,  and  D'Aubentoo,  on  Birds  and  Qua*  ■'*  ^ 

drupeds  s Charas,  Roefcl,  and  Fontana,  on  Reptiles  j 
Ray  and  Willoughby,  Artedi,  the  Gouans,  and  Brouf- 
fonet,  on  Fifties ; Swammerdam,  Malpighi,  and  Reau- 
mur, the  Gcoffroys,  Bonnet,  and  Lyonnet,  on  In- 
feAs } and,  laftly,  the  curious  refearches  of  Willis, 

Ellis  and  Donati ; of  TrcmWIey,  Baker,  Baftcr,  and 
Boadfch;  of  Forfkal,  of  Adanfon,  of  Muller,  Pal* 
las,  Spalanzani,  and  Diquemare,  concerning  Worms, 

Zoophytes,  and  Polypes.  Where  any  errors  are  to 
be  correAed,  or  where  any  deficiencies  are  to  be  fup- 
plied,  it  is  ncedlef*  for  us  to  obfenre  that  recourfe  rcuft 
be  had  to  new  examinations  and  to  new  difteAions, 
where  it  may  be  of  forac  ufe  to  attend  to  the  foods  of 
animals,  to  their  places  of  abodjr,  and  their  modes  of 
life,  as  circcmftance*  leading  to  fume  internal  varieties 
of  ftruAure.  To  the  lift  of  authors  wc  might  have 
added  Campfcr  on  Fillies ; and  we  fhould  not  forget  the 
excellent  writings  of  D’Aayr  bimfrlf,  whofe  table  of 
phyfiological  arrangement  is  a work  of  merit  that  be- 
ipeaks  icfleAion,  ingenuity,  and  labour,  and  which 
follows  here,  with  only  a (mall  variation  in  farm. 


4:  A TABLE  of  tbe  Functions  or  Properties  of  Living  Bodies. 

D’Aijt’i 

*•  Dicistiom.  4 Respiration.  7.  Generation. 

2.  Nutrition.  5.  StcaaTiON.  8.  Irritability. 

3.  Circulation.  6.  Ossification.  9-  Sensibility. 

Every  body  m which  one  or  more  of  thefe  fuoAions  are  obferved  is  to  be  confidercd  as  poiTcffing  organiza- 

tion and  life. 


Dicistiom. 


Nutrition. 


. * 


t fMan. 

One  or  more  ftomachv,  eafily  diftinguifhable  ! Qj^rupeds. 
from  the  rrfophagus  .«}  iotcftiulcuul,  j C«r«ou.  to.  mala. 

^ Cm  ft  ace  0110  animals. 

A flomach  diftinguifhable  only  by  certain  I <lua^ruPcJ<- 

cipanfion.  from  the  afophagui  and  inteBi-  -j  Canilaginou.  fifhn. 

0,1  C1M|-  I Fllhea  properly  fo  call.d 

An  alimentary  canal,  not  diftinguifhable  into  f {y^nns 
afophagui,  flomach,  and  intciian,  £ Zoophyte*. 


v ^Neither  flomach  nor  inteftines. 


Plants. 


1 

•s 

5 

4 

3 

• 2 
X 


By  veflcli  beginning  from  internal  cavities,  ( 


Man. 

Quadrupeds. 

Cetaceous  animals. 

Birds. 

Oviparous  qusdrupeds. 
Serpents. 

Cartilaginous  fifties. 
Fifties  properly  fo  called. 
InfcAs 

Cruftaceous  animals. 
Worms. 

|^By  vcflcla  opening  upon  the  external  ftirfacc,  Plants. 

4<L* 
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G 

Man. 


Y. 


Circulation.  <j 


[i 

I en 


RfilM 


Secretion. 


pa 


J Having  a heart  with  two  ventricles  and  two^  Quadruped*, 
g I auricles,  4 Cetaceous  animals. 

3 / Birds. 

•2  \ With  one  ventricle  divided  into  feveral  civi-  ’Oviparous  quadrupeds. 


Prelimina- 
ry 0 bferva- 


ties  and  two  auricles, 

(JWith  one  ventricle  and  one  auricle, 


Whole  heart  is  formed  of  one  longitudinal 
vefTel,  tuberous  and  contraAile,  in  which 
there  is  a whitifti  fluid  in  (lead  of  blood, 


7 Serpents, 
f Cartilaginous  fifties. 

(Fifties  properly  fo  called. 

Cruftaceous  animals. 

InfeAa. 

Worms. 

In  fooie  crudaceous  animals  there 
obferved  forac thing  refembhng 
heart. 


u V » 

= C In  which  no  heart  has  been  yet  obferved,  but  C7  , 

< only  veflcls  filled  with  juices  of  a nature  s p,°°^  ' 
5 / di  lie  re  ivt  from  that  of  blood,  £ DtJ‘ 


w 


/-Man. 

By  lungs  free  from  all  adhefion,  and  fpongy,  ) Quadrupeds. 

(.Cetaceous  animals. 

By  lun^s  free  from  all  adhefion,  vcficular,  J Oviparous  quadrupeds, 
and  mufcular,  / Serpents. 

By  lungs  adhering  to  the  ribs,  and  provided  f . 
with  appendages,  ( ,r 

r Cartilaginous  fifties. 

By  gills  of  different  forms,  } Filhet  properly  fo  called. 

C Cruft iccous  animals. 

By  fligmataor  holes  in  different  rings,  Earthworms 

I By  an  opening  called  trachea,  or  by  cater-  $ A 

l.  iitl  fringe*,  { A qu*tic  wormi. 

By  tracheae,  Plants, 

fin  which  there  have  been  difeovered  neither  ^p0jypC|i 


| There  are  no  bodies  in  which  fccre- 
| tions  are  not  carried  on. 


fiigraata  nor  tracheae, 


Ossification.  1 bc\ 


Internal  and  offcous, 

^ Internal  and  cartilaginous, 
External  and  corneous. 

External  and  cretaceous, 

^External  and  ligoeous. 
Which  have  no  flteleton, 


f Man. 

Quadrupeds. 

Cetaceous  animals. 

Birds. 

Oviparous  quadrupeds. 
Serpents. 

[ Fifties  properly  fo  called. 
Cartilaginous  fifties. 

{PerfeA  infeAs. 

Lithophytes.| 
j Cniftaceoua  animsls. 

J Shell-Bfh. 

| Madrepores. 

I The  greateft  part  of  Zoophytes. 
Plants. 

{■InfeAa  in  their  firft  Hate, 
j Worms. 

(.Polypes. 


7.  Gb- 
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8 

Irritability. 
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Oviparous  whether  the  evolution  of  the  eggs 
takes  plaice  within  or  without  the  female* 


Which  propagate  by  flip** 


rM»n. 

3 Quadrupeds. 

C Cetaceous  animals. 

( Birds. 

Oviparous  quadrupeds* 
Serpents. 

Cartilaginous  fifties. 
Fifties  properly  fo  called. 
Infefta. 

Cruftaceous  animals. 
Worms. 
i Plants. 
r Worms. 

3 Polypes. 

C Plants. 
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Prvlimin*- 

ry  obfcrva- 


r 


A body  mufcular  or  contra&ite, 


Mufcles  covering  the  fkcleton, 


[ Created  part 

(late  of  their  transformation 


of  infcds  in  the 

I Worms. 

I Polypes. 
f Man. 

I Quadrupeds. 

Cetaceous  animals. 


fitft 


j Birds. 


Oviparous  quadrupeds. 

I Serpents. 

] Cartilaginous  fifties. 
'-Fifties  properly  fo  called. 
5 Ptrfedk  infects. 

4.  Cruftaceous  animals. 

^Plants. 

. f Man. 

I Quadrupeds. 

Cetaceous  animal  j. 

Nerves  and  brain  eafily  d ill  ingui (liable  from  j Birds. 

• Oviparous  quadrupeds. 


A (keleton  covering  the  mufcles* 

No  mufcular  power  ; no  fpontaneous  move* 
\ meats* 


the  fpinal  marrow, 


. — r 

I Serpents. 

! Cartilaginous  fifties. 

I Fifties  properly  fo  called. 


Nenrc.  .nd  brain  feredy  difti.gui/h.bk  from  $ >nimllfc 

the  fpinal  marrrow,  (.Worm.. 

In  which  there  have  not  yet  been  difeovered  f Zoophytes, 
nerves  or  brain,  or  fpinal  marrow*  Plants. 


The  above  table,  which  has  its  divifions  marked  by 
the  functions,  and  their  kinds  and  varieties  by  the 
kinds  and  varieties  of  thofc  organs  by  which  they 
are  performed,  differs  confiderabiy  from  a zoological. 
Borrowing  its  feveral  marks  of  diftin&ion  from  internal 
charafters,  it  more  clearly  deraonftrates  the  difference 
between  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal,  than  any 
fyftcm  that  attempts  to  arrange  by  outward  appear- 
4*  ances. 

Difference  No  minerals,  whatever  be  their  forms  or  the  regn- 
between  larity  and  beauty  of  their  figures,  were  ever  faid  to 
grubic  nld  P0®6^  *n7  t^‘ng  Kk*  orgsns  of  nutrition  ; and  how- 
ever  frequently  fome  may  recover  their  loft  ftiapes, 
they  are  never  fuppofed  either  to  produce,  or  affift 
in  producing,  their  own  kind  by  generative  powers. 
And  no  plants,  however  much  may  be  faid  of  ani- 
mals that  want  a nervous  fyftcm  and  a heart,  and  are 


fixed,  without  the  power  of  locomotion,  to  one  place  ; 
we  fay  no  plant?,  though  fome  may  reprefent  a few  of 
the  fimplcr  effects  of  fenfation,  and  others  may  he  frees 
to  float  through  the  ocean,  were  ever  faid  todifeover 
any  ligns  of  voracity,  to  poffefs  any  thing  refembling 
a ftomach,  to  diftend  their  body  by  fwaUowing  their 
food,  to  apply  their  food  to  the  mouths  of  abforhrnt* 
opening  internally  ; and  when  the  nutritious  juice* 
were  extracted,  to  eje&  it  in  eumu/o . It  has  been  faid* 
that  zoophytes  prrferrt  fiirilar  phenomena*  But  what 
are  zoophytes  ? One  half  of  their  name  would  imply 
that  they  are  animals,  and  another  half  would  inlinuate 
that  they  are  plants.  D'  Apber.ton  rcafons  with  1 learnefs 
on  this  fubjeft.  True,  fays  be,  the  greateft  part  of 
them  are  branched  like  plants,  and  like  plants  are  com- 
pofed  of  concentric  circles.  Some  have  a foft  exterior 
iubftance  which  is  called  bark,  and  a hard  interior 
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prclimina-  which  it  c*H<d  wood.  A loop  their  branches,  and  at 
it  on!ferV*  ^eir  exlTrm‘l,e*»  they  put  forth  vefidea  which  refem*  Ic 
. built;  and  whtn  a part  faUt  from  the  whole,  it  is  fuf- 

ficient,  like  a vegetable  flip,  to  produce  a zoophyte: 
but  do  thefe  appearance  * prove  that  they  are  plants? 

If  ramifications  conftitute  a plant,  then  many  cry- 
ftallization*  will  he  pla<  tt ; the  (bootings  of  froft  on 
our  windows  w 11  be  plants  ; the  filvtr  tree  of  Diana  a 
plant;  our  verna  will  be  plant*,  onr  arteries  pl.nts; 
and  our  very  feet  which  nmify  into  toen,  and  our 
h-n>U  into  fingers,  will  have  fome  title  to  l>e  called 
plants.  The  truth  is,  ramification  is  not  un-verfal  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  ; and  although  it  be  general, 
it  it  no  more  peculiar  to  plants,  than  fwimtmng  is  to 
fifties  or  flying  to  birds.  If  conccatric  circles  con- 
flitute  a plant,  fome  bones  of  aninrils  will  then  be 
pi  nts,  and  fome  minerals  muft  alfo  be  plants.  The 
wood  and  the  bark  are  only  two  metaphorical  expref- 
fions,  whidi  with  equal  propriety  might  have  been 
ufed  of  the  bone  and  pcrioftcum.  But  once  fuppofc 
the  zoophyte  a plant,  it  was  natural  to  carry  on  the 
aualogy,  and  certainly  nectfTary  to  have  it  provided 
with  wood  and  bark;  though  it  rood  be  allowed  that  a 
corneous  fubflancc  is  not  what  we  commor-ly  mean  by 
■bark,  nor  an  evidently  hard  calcareous  fubftance  what 
we  mean  by  wood.  I he  (null  vc (idea,  except  in  ap- 
pearance, have  no  fitnilarily  to  buds  cr  fruits:  they 
arc  the  rcfidcnces  of  fnrall  polypes,  ro  whom  the  whole 
ftru&ure  has  been  owing,  by  whom  the  wbole  either 
is  now  or  has  been  inhabited,  and  to  whom  it  anfwcra 
the  fame  purpofe  as  the  ftiell  dot*  to  tcftaccoua  ani- 
4*  tnals. 

DWerencc  After  thus  endeavouring  to  point  out  tbe  boundaries 
^vb^bodLes between  the  mineral,  the  plant,  and  the  animal  (a), 
Ind^ma- W*  before  we  begin  to  treat  of  the  fund  ions,  we  muB  alfo 
take  notice  of  another  diftindion  ; the  want  of  which 
has  occafionrd  much  unaeceiTaty  trouble,  and  has  given 
rife  to  not  a few  ridiculous  difputes.  This  is  tbe 
diftindion  betweeo  living  bodies  and  fome  ingenious 
contrivances  of  art,  which  are  called  machines.  It 
has  not  been  aflerted  that  any  machine  can  cither  grow 
or  propagate  its  kind  ; that  it  can  aftimilate  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  that  come  in  contact ; that  it  is  ahle 
to  repair  the  injuries  which  it  may  fuffer ; that  it  can 
accommodate  itfctf  to  ctrcumftances,  can  create  heat 
when  the  cold  is  keen,  or  cold  when  the  heat  becomes 
too  violent;  yet  it  has  been  fuppofed,  from  eftabliftied 
prejudices,  and  from  the  fucccflive  evolution  of  parts 
in  plants  and  in  animals,  that  there  is  an  analogy  be- 
tween a machine  and  a living  body*  Tbe  living  body 
has  been  culled  a machine  ; anil  notwithftanding  tbe 
acknowledged  truth  of  that  obfervation  fo  often  re- 
peated fincc  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  That  the  whole 
Is  a circle,  that  nothing  is  firil  and  nothing  laft  in  the 
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animal  economy,  we  arc  ftdl  talking  as  if  living  ‘Pre’imitrs- 
bodies  were  nought  but  machines ; we  are  tUU  rea-  *7  °hrejvi- 
foning  as  if  their  parts  had  exifted  io  fucaeflion,  had  tl  JP>  ^ 
a&cd  in  fncccffion,  were  combined  in  fuectffion  ; we 
are  ftill  feeking  for  what  is  prior  and  what  is  pofterior, 
for  what  is  derived  and  what  is  original  in  point  of 
ftxuclurc,  as  if  we  were  examining  a work  ot  art ; we 
fpeak  gravely  of  the  vifeera,  of  the  thorax  deriving  a 
coat  from  the  membranous  pleura,  the  abdominal  vif- 
eera from  the  peritoneum,  and  tbe  branches  of  nerves 
deriving  a pair  from  the  dura  and  pia  mater  of  the 
head  ; we  argue  with  people  who  maintain  that 
fafeise  ire  nervous  expanftons,  and  the  mufcles  them- 
fclvcs  but  nervous  productions : and  although  we  be  44 
hardly  able  to  conceive  how  the  brain  could  be  nou-Thc  vnal 
rifhed  without  blood  thrown  from  the  heart,  or  the ®rK4n* 
heart  move  without  the  -fiiiiancc  of  nerves  from  thec^^®j,* 
brain,  we  arc  Bill  deputing  about  which  was  prior  and  pome  of  ex- 
which  was  poll e t for  in  p unt  of  exigence;  a difputc dlcncc. 
th.it  will  pro' -ably  terminate  as  loon  as  that  of  the  an- 
cients, whether  the  firft  e.rg*  were  from  birds,  or  the 
firft  birds  were  hatched  out  of  eggs. 

Thtfe  dark  and  uifcrut able  my  ft  cries  of  nature  see  Funaf** 
prefumc  not  to  explain:  they  point  out  altnoft  the«Tr-m»ar- 
creativc  hand,  an  ' bring  us  almoll  into  the  immediate  dc. 
prefrnce  of  th  t Being  by  whom  wc  live,  move,  and 
exift  j and  before  whom  the  truly  feeling  and  elevated 
mind  fs  left  difpv  fed  to  examine  than  adore.  Wc  are 
only  to  oliferve,  that  from  this  coeval  formation  of 
parts  which  the  microfcopL-  part  of  anatomy  has  of- 
ten diftinguiftted  from  their  evolutions,  and  from  this 
mutual  Jcpendance  of  organs  one  on  ano(hcr,  we  are 
left  at  freedom  to  begin  at  any  part  of  the  circle,  and 
tre.it  of  the  general  properties  and  functions  of  living 
bodies. 

We  now  venture  on  a rude  (ketch  of  the  order  and 
manner  in  whi.h  thefe  properties  may  be  explained, 
and  in  which  the  fa&s  in  general  phyfiology  may  be 
afterwards  arranged.  Another  opportunity  may  pro- 
duce fomething  more  full  and  correct.  In  the  prefect 
(ketch,  many  imperfections  will  no  doubt  be  found  ; 
wc  already  are  able  to  forefee  miry  from  our  own 
inability  to  treat  the  fubjeft  according  to  its  merit. 

And  perhaps  the  reader,  who  is  poflcffcJ  of  temper 
and  candour,  will  impute  fome  to  the  newnefs  of  the 
plan,  and  the  prefent  infant  Bate  of  the  fcience. 

Without  blaming  the  arrangement  of  d*Azyr, 
whofe  genius  and  labour}  we  (hall  always  refped,  we 
have  been  induced  to  adopt  the  following,  from  thole 
reafons  with  which  the  reader  is  now  to  be  acquaint- 
ed. 

Attending  minutely  to  a living  body,  which  alrea- 
dy  has  efesped  from  the  feed,  the  egg,  or  membranes 
of  the  parent,  which  is  wholly  difengaged  from  the 

placenta. 


(a)  It  is  curious  to  oSferve  how  carelefs  we  sre  in  annexing  ptecife  ideas  to  our  words.  Bonnet  fuppofes 
that  in  fome  world  mare  pcrfc&  than  ours,  the  rocks  may  be  organized,  plants  may  fed,  brutes  may  reafon,  and 
men  may  be  angels.  Ia  this  psfTage  the  form  was  all  that  fee  me  to  have  entered  into  his  idea  of  the  man  and 
the  brute;  and  fo  new  was  his  notion  of  a perfe&  world,  that  one  who  believed  in  the  mrteropfycbofis,  would 
naturally  imagine  that  he  here  had  been  fancying  a Bate  for  the  damned,  where  angry  Heaven  was  to  fetter 
the  angel  in  the  form  of  a man,  a man  in  that  of  a bTute,  a brute  in  that  of  a vegetable,  and  1 vegetable  in 
that  of  an  uncouth  rock.  How  much  to  be  pitied  would  the  creatures  be  that  rraloned  and  fdt,  and  were  at 
^he  fame  lime  more  incapable  of  moving  than  an  oyfter  or  a limpet ! 4 
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prf’ifn'n»  placenta,  and  depends  for  the  future  on  the  operations 
rj  chfava  cf  ;t8  own  organs  is),  we  may  obfcrve,  that  in  or- 
t^ot'  der  to  lire,  itanuft  be  allowed  the  free  ufe  of  air,  as 
46  applied  by  the  organs  of — Refpiration. 

Tt>e»r-  That,  in  order  to  grow,  it  muft  have  likewifc  a fup. 
r»*  genent  ply  0f  food,  which  is  a fubftance  fomehow  adapted  to 
fSSf^sU  conftitution  ; and  which,  on  being  received  into  the 
^v.  fyftem,  is 

Prepared  by — Drgefiion, 

Taken  up  by — Abforption, 

Diftributcd  hy — Circulation , 

A Hi  milk  ted  by  — Nutrition, 

And  the  whole  cirricd  on  by  means  of—  Secretion. 
We  next  may  ohferve,  that  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
free  exercifc  of  thefe  fun&ion*,  it  mull  be  fecured  from 
the  more  common  and  external  injuries  of  itsfituation; 
and  that  this  is  done  hy  certain  integuments  originally 
produced,  and  when  it  is  neccffiry,  afterwards  renew, 
ed  by  that  fun&ion ; which,  till  wc  receive  a new  no- 
menclature, we  fti *11  venture  to  call  by  what  may  be 
rather  an  uncouth  word — /ntegtmation. 

We  again  may  perceive,  that  thefe  functions  are  all 
dependent  on  a general  principle — Irritability  : 

By  which  the  fyftem  is  rendered  by  flimulants  fuf- 
CCptible  of — Motion  ; 

Accommodates  itfclf  to  different  circumftaoces  by 
meant  of—  Habit ; 

Alters  its  fhipe  by  fucceffive  — Transformation  ; 
Produces  the  fpecies  ' y—  Generation  ; 

And  when  the  bufincf*  of  li‘e  i*  finiffied,  is,  after 
many  a languid  aflc&ion  from  the  influence  of—  Sleep, 
At  Uft  fubje&cd  to  the  general  late  of  all  living  bo* 
dies — Death. 

Thefe  wc  imagine  are  the  general  properties  of  li- 
ving bodies;  and  fuch  is  the  order  in  which  we  are  now 
to  take  a Ihort  and  curfory  view  of  them. 

StCT.  I.  Refpiration 

Is  that  fun&ion  by  which  air  is  brought  into 
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the  fyftem,  and  by  which  it  is  prepared  in  particular  Rfffdra. 
organs,  that  in  fome  refpeft  fuccccd  the  placenta  in  tl^°’  j 
the  general  economy.  For  as  any  interruption  of  the  47 
ufual  intercourfe  between  the  placenta  and  f ictus  in  R-finracion 
ovo  proves  foon  fatal,  fo  when  that  communication  na-^fined. 
tu rally  ceafes,  and  the  new  one  faceted*  between  the 
lungs  and  external  air,  it  is  likewife  found,  that  any 
preternatural  interruption  of  this  lift  is  in  all  living 
bodies  prefently  attended  with  various  fymptoms  of 
increasing  languor,  and  io  many  with  an  almoft  inftan. 
taneous  death. 

So  cftcrmal  is  refpiration  to  the  fyftem,  that  fniHi,  (t„ 
chameleons,  and  fome  other  animate,  cau  live  for  years uncc  to  B-* 
upon  air  alone.  We  have  feen  a chimefeon  that  lived  V*»S bodies* 
and  was  vigorous  for  twenty  two  months  without  any 
food,  and  which  might  have  continued  to  live  much 
longer  but  for  an  unfortunate  bruife  by  a fall. 

Other  phenomena  equally  demonllrate  the  import, 
tsnee  of  air  to  the  living  body.  The  frog  leaps  away 
wanting  its  heart ; it  furvivei  the  lofr  of  the  greateft 
part  of  its  fpinal  marrow.  Without  its  head,  it  lives 
for  fame  days  and  its  heart  continues  to  circulate  its 
Hood  (c).  Spilanzmi  took  one  from  the  back  of  a 
female,  cut  ofT  his  head,  and  after  performing  this 
whimffcal  experiment,  faw  the  gallant  return  to  hi* 
miftrefa,  grafp  her  in  his  arms,  and  finifh  the  tifk 
which  he  had  begun  : And  Borelli  found,  that  eels 
and  ferpente,  though  their  bodies  be  opened,  and 
the  whole  of  their  vifaera  be  taken  out,  are  able  to 
move  for  a day  after;  and  yet  notwithltaniing,  in 
all  thefe  animals,  the  life  is  obferved  to  be  fudden- 
ly  extioguifhed  when  the  all -vivifying  air  is  exclud. 
ed.  Even  the  fmalltft  infc&  has  died,  and  the  plant 
loft  its  vegetative  power,  when  retained  for  any 
while  in  a vacuum.  The  fifh  itfelf,  when  placed 
under  the  exhaufted  receiver,  has  ftsrted  anxiouffy  to 
the  fur  face  of  the  water  in  qtaeft  of  freffi  atr;  an  l find- 
ing  none,  has  funk  to  the  bottom  and  expired  in  coa- 
vulfioas. 

If 


(b)  To  give  a general  view  of  the  manner  in  which  living  bodies  are  nourifhed  and  fupported  in  the  egg  and 
uterus,  and  before  they  begin  to  depend  entirely  on  their  own  organs,  we  have  fuhjoined  a plate  (fee  Plate 
CCCXCI.),  representing  embryos  of  vaifrus  kinds.  The  three  firft  figures  are  from  Swammerdam  : the  firft 
is  the  membrane  containing  the  inft-A,  the  ftcond  the  membrane  after  the  efcape  of  the  infect,  the  third  is  the 
infeet  itfclf,  fed  by  abfortx  nts,  opening  on  different  parts  of  the  body. 

The  fourth,  fif'b,  and  fixth  figures,  aic  from  Grew;  the  fourth  is  a bear.,  fpreadintr  its  feminal  roots  into* 
the  lobes.  In  the  fifth  and  fixth  the  lol.es  of  tf?e  feed  aie  feen  converted  into  fcminal  leaves. 

The  feveuih  to  the  twelfth  reprefent  the  tranjformtions  of  the  chick  in  ovo:  the  firft  of  thefe  figures  is  from 
Aquapcnd«n.c ; the  reft  arr  fro";  Blafiof,  who  got  them  from  Malpighi. 

The  remaining  figures  are  oil  from  Aquapcudcns:  the  two  laft  reprefent  a fifti  that  is  fometimea  oviparous 
and  fi -me tunes  viviparous. 

Plants  and  animals  art  here  obferved  fpreading  their  root*  in  a ffmil.r  manner.  The  proper  proportions  are 
overlooked,  not  being  neceflaxy  to  convey  the  idea  which  is  here  intended. 

(c)  **  Two  day*  {fays  Dr  Monro)  after  cutting  off  the  head  of  a frog  at  its  joining  with  the  firft  vertebra, 

I found  it  fitting  with  its  legs  drawn  up  in  their  ufual  pofture ; and  when  it#  toe#  were  hurt,  it  jumped  with 
very  confideral  le  force.  Its  heart  likewife  continued  to  beat  about  forty  times  in  a minute,  and  fa  ftrongly 
as  to  empty  itfelf  and  circulate  the  blood. 

**  In  feveraj  frogs,  after  cutting  off  the  hack  part  of  the  fix  undermoft  true  vertebrae,  I took  out  all  that 
part  of  the  fpinal  marrow  with  the  cauda  equina  which  they  cover.  The  lower  extremities  were  rendered  in- 
ftnfible  to  common  injuries,  and  lay  motionlcfr : yet  the  frogs  lived  feveral  months  thereafter,  and  the  wound- 
ed parts  of  their  backs  cicatrifed,  and  tht  bones  of  their  legs  which  I fra&urcd  were  reunited,  the  blood  cir* 
culating  freely  in  rhtir  veffela.”  Experiment!  on  the  Hcrvow  Sjflemt  made  chiefly  with  the  view  of  dctercuu*- 
ing  the  nature  and  effects  of  animal  elc&ricity. 
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Refpin-  If  obje&ions  ftinuld  be  made  to  thefc  trial*  pcrform- 
t*on-  ed  in  a vacuum,  if  it  ftiould  be  faid  that  under  the  rc- 
V ’ ceiver  the  fhrivellcd  fruit  fwclls  and  turns  plump,  that 
the  body  of  the  frog  is  ftrsogely  inflated,  that  its  tur- 
gid eyea  grow  prominent  in  its  head,  and  that  thin  phi- 
als corked  full  of  air  are  broke  by  ita  expanfion  ; rt ill 
there  are  fads  which  do  not  admit  of  the  like  equivo- 
cal interpretation.  AU  living  bodies  will  die  in  the  air 
which  they  have  refpired  ; and  when  ice  covers  the 
whole  of  the  water,  many  of  the  fifties  arc  known  to 
pcrifli ; or  if  an  opening  be  made  in  the  ice,  to  haften 
to  the  air,  and  rather  than  retire,  quietly  fufFer  them- 
49j  felv^-s  to  be  caught. 

feeming  To  this  general  dcpendance  of  life  upon  refpoation, 
exception*  there  occur  but  few  things  like  an  exception : thefe 
are  fome  ferpents  and  worms  and  cruftaceous  animals 
found  alive  in  the  hearts  of  ftone*,  fome  infe&s  that 
were  found  in  wood,  and  a number  of  toads  which  in 
different  places  have  been  taken  from  the  hearts  of  tree* 
and  of  rocks,  where  they  left  in  impreflion,  and  where 
they  were  fuppofed  in  fome  cafes  to  have  lived  for  cen- 
turies without  air.  Thefe  fads,  real  or  pretended, 
have  been  the  caufe  of  much  fperulation.  Some  phi- 
lofophers,  who  imagine  that  nature  is  always  obliged 
to  aA  agreeably  to  thofe  ideas  which  they  have  aliea- 
dy  formed  of  her  1 iwp,  are,  notwithAanding  the  high 
authorities  by  which  fome  of  thefe  fads  arc  attcftcd,dif- 
pofed  to  doubt  them.  General  analogy,  which  regularly 
oppofes  Angular  phenomena,  is  upon  their  fide  j and 
without  her  concurrence,  they  will  grant  exigence  to 
no  living  body  that  will  not  fubmit  to  the  old  eftablilh- 
jo  ed  modes  of  refpiration.  Others  again,  who  would  not 
Animal* in- pr<.fume  t0  for  nature,  who  have  long  experi- 

ftoncl  itc.  cncc^  that  “ not  fo™31^  to  obtrude  her  fccrets, 
and  who  can  believe  that  Ihc  may  have  ftill  fome  to 
communicate,  confidcr  thefe  fafti  as  fomething  new 
which  (he  means  to  impart;  and  as  one  of  the  inftances 
where  (he  fccroi  to  deviate  from  general  analogy  in  ad- 
hering to  her  grand  accommodating  principle  by  which 
fhe  fits  every  living  body  for  a certain  range  of  varying 
circuit:  fiance*. 

Thefe  laft,  receiving  the  fa&s  as  fuflfic'cntly  authen- 
ticated,  have  ftudied  only  how  to  account  for  them. 
Opinion*  on  When  ftones  therefore  were  thought  coeval  with  the 
tin*  fubjedt  world  iifelf,  they  fuppofed  their  toads  to  have  fprung 
from  the  ova  that  were  feattered  through  the  earth  at 
its  firft  formation  ; they  did  not  recoiled,  that  if  the 
earth  muft  have  cxifted  before  thefc  ova  cquld  have 
been  fown,  and  that  if  the  ftones  were  coeval  wi:h  the 
earth,  the  ova  could  not  have  entered  their  fubAance. 
When  they  afterwards  learned  that  the  confnlination 
of  Hones  is  an  operation  ftill  canted  on  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  they  acknowledged  their  ova  to  be  lefs  an- 
cient, but  did  not  perceive  that  sll  thefc  ova  involved 
fuppofitions  that  cannot  be  admitted  by  found  rcafon. 
For  bow  was  an  ovum  to  grow  without  air  and  with- 
out food  ? and  how  particularly  was  it  to  grow  with 
fuch  a force  as  to  make  ar.  imprefiion  in  a folid  rock  ? 
This  would  imply  a power  of  expanfion  fcarcely  to  be 
equalled  by  gun- powder,  and  which  we  ought  not  to 
be  raft»  in  aftribing  to  the  nutritive  efforts  of  abftinence 
and  nothing.  Were  it  not  for  the  toad,  the  expan- 
£on  itfelf  might  have  found  a folution  in  a theory  of  the 
Earth,  which  has  cait  all  iu  fronts  in  a fouodery  under 
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the  water,  where  the  moifrure  might  have  rendered  Reform 
them  apt  to  be  formed  with  numerous  cavities.  ii»n. 

Perhaps  the  way  to  remove  thefe  difficulties  con-  ^ 

cerning  the  toad,  would  be  to  afeertain  its  mode  of 
exiftence  in  the  heart  of  the  ftonc.  Sufpe&ing  that 
the  air  communicated  fomehow  with  the  iolitary  cell, 
we  procured  a toad  that  was  crawling  out  from  it*  den 
in  the  evening.  It  was  put  into  a glafs  juft  large 
enough  to  hold  it  with  cafe.  The  mouth  of  the  glafs 
was  filled  with  cork  fofficiently  dofe  to  retain  water  ; 
the  glafs  was  then  laid  on  its  fide,  and  the  animal  re- 
fpired for  feveral  days  without  difeovering  figns  of  un- 
eafinefs  : but  fuppofing  that  air  might  frill  be  admit- 
ted, the  cork  received  a covering  of  wax,  and  the  ani- 
mal died  ten  hours  after. 

From  this  experiment,  and  the  fate  of  toad*  when 
put  under  ah  exhaufted  receiver,  from  an  . air  paffage  in 
the  cruft  of  chryfalids,  from  the  porous  texture  of  the 
white  fpeck,  or  the  opening  which  the  fnail  leaves  in 
the  membrane  that  is  fprea  l over  the  mouth  of  its 
Audi,  we  were  led  to  think  on  d’Aubenton’s  remark, 
that  the  inclofcd  toads  might  have  breathed,  and  that 
tbc  wood  lias  l*een  always  cleft,  and  the  ftonc  broken, 
before  it  was  ihown  how  the  external  air  was  ex- 
cluded f.  • f EmeytUft* 

On  farther  refle&ion,  our  own  experiment  appeared  ^ 
inconclulive;  and  d’Anbrnton’s  remark,  after  clofe  ex • s/parti***, 
animation,  feemed  not  entitled  to  much  attention.  Hey.  610. 
would  have  it  fuppofed  that  a toad  is  lurking  in  every 
block  of  ftonc  and  of  wood  ; and  on  this  luppofition 
would  have  an  inquiry  to  be  regularly  made,  whether 
ox  not  there  be  any  communication  between  this  fup- 
pofed niraal  and  air;  becaufc,  when  the  ftone  or  wood 
is  in  fragments,  tke  attempt  to  dtfprsve  fuch  commu- 
nication is  in  his  opinion  tmpoflible. 

But  are  we  certain  that  the  sdmiflfion  of  external 
air  would  remove  the  difficulty  ? We  are  not  fo  pofi- 
tive  now  as  we  were  upon  this  fubjeet.  In  the  fum- 
mcr  months,  we  recolletft  to  have  drowned  frogs  which 
were  living  in  the  fields,  by  keeping  them  fome  hours 
under  water : but  if  we  allowed  them  to  rife  to  the 
furface,  and  refpire  at  plcafure,  they  became  at  iaft 
fo  accuftomcd  to  that  clement,  that  if  the  tempera- 
ture was  not  much  above  that  of  fpring-water,  they 
lay  in  the* bottom  not  only  for  day*  but  for  weeks 
together. 

In  the  winter  feafon,  it  is  well  known  that  frogs 
are  fometimea  difeovered  in  clutters  below  ftonc*  and 
under  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fpringa  ; and 
often  feen  in  the  bottom  of  ponds,  marihea,  and  ditch- 
es, where  water  is  collected,  and  the  whole  furface 
covered  with  ice.  In  this  Atuation,  we  have  frequent* 
ly  examined  their  fides  and  their  noftrils,  and  can  ven- 
ture to  afiert,  that  they  did  not  refpire  in  the  fame 
manner  that  they  did  when  on  land  ; for  the  moment 
that  this  animal  is  put  under  water,  the  palpitating 
motions  of  its  fides  and  its  noftrils  are  obferved  to 
ceafe  ; and  Chaptal  has  fern  them  fufpending  rcfpita- 
tion  as  it  were  at  pleafurc  even  when  in  air 
. While  they  move,  however,  and  exhibit  indications 
of  aflive  life,  we  would  not  fay  that  sir  is  excluded. 

In  the  roots  of  plants,  in  aquatic  worms,  in  polypes, 
and  in  the  placenta  itfelf,  the  fame  organs  feeni  to  per- 
form the  double  office  of  lungs  and  sbforbenu.  When 
3 under 
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ttftiJef  water,  what  are  the  fun&ioni  of  thefc  organs  in 
frog*  and  in  tosds  ? It  is  not  difputed  that  io  moift 
place*  they  can  live  longed  without  food  ; and  fome 
phenomena  which  have  been  obfervcd  relating  to  this 
fuhjeft  appeared  to  us  not  unworthy  of  attention.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  fummer  1793*  while  wc  were 
making  a Few  experiment*  on  the  nervous  influence 
with  fome  metals,  a frog  was  taken  out  of  the  water 
in  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  and  put  into  a deep  and 
tvide-mouthed  glafs  till  next  morning:  but  next  morn- 
ing a quantity  of  water  was  found  in  the  glafs*  the 
animal  was  dead,  its  mouth  full  of  foam,  and  the 
greater  part  of  ita  body  covered  with  froth.  The  fol- 
lowing autumn  a boy  came  with  a couple  of  toada 
Wrapt  up  in  tow.  Till  wc  had  leifure  to  make  our  ex- 
periments, they  were  allowed  to  remain  as  they  were 
for  three  daya  in  the  corner  of  a room.  When  taken 
out,  their  colour  was  pale,  their  bodies  much  fweiled, 
and  a quantity  of  water  collected  between  thefkin  and 
the  mufcles.  When  held  in  the  hand  with  their  head 
upwards,  the  water  was  evacuated  downward*  by  the 
anus.  It  was  one  of  thefe  toads  that  afterward*  died 
when  confined  in  the  glafs  without  air.  Its  body  was 
put  into  a folutiorj  of  madder  for  two  days  ; and  when 
the  (kin  and  mufcles  were  remold,  the  bones,  which 
are  ftill  preferred,  were  found  red.  A live  frog  in  the 
fame  folution,  though  allowed  to  breathe,  expired  in 
a (Few  hours.  In  three  days  its  bones  became  of  the 
reel  colour,  but  not  fo  deep  as  that  of  the  toad's.  An- 
other frog  died  in  the  folution;  but  the  bones,  from 
age  or  fome  other  caufe,  diJ  not  receive  the  colour  of 
the  madder.  In  all  cafes  the  Ikins  were  found  red. 

As  wc  know  not  how  far  the  great  accommodating 
principle  of  nature  may  be  extended,  perhaps  the  ab- 
forbenta  opening  externally  may  in  thefe  animals  forae- 
t»mea  fuppdy  the  place  of  the  lungs,  as  the  lung*  fup- 
plied the  place  of  the  gills  which  they  ufed  when  tad- 
poles, and  as  the  gills  had  formerly  fupplied  the  place 
of  a placenta,  or  the  primary  abforbents,  through 
which  they  derived  their  nourifhment  in  ovo. 

Thofe  Hones  which  inclofe  animals  are  known  to 
be  fuch  as  have  gradually  aflumed  the  folid  form,  and 
thofe  animals  which  have  been  indofed  are  known  to 
be  fuch  as  in  other  cafes  have  been  fubjeded  to  the  tor- 
pid Hate  : But  this  Hate  has  not  been  examined  with 
all  the  attention  which  it  deferves.  From  this  Hate, 
Bonnatenre  fays*  in  his  introdu&ion  to  Ereptology  •, 
that  it  is  impoOible  to  roufe  the  animal  by  the'  loudeft 
noife,  the  nideft  (hock,  or  the  deepeft  wound  ; the 
internal  motion  ia  juH  fufficient  to  preferve  the  fyHetn 
from  that  decompofition  to  which  animal  fubHances  are 
expofed.  It  retains  only  the  form  of  what  it  was.  It 
appears  neither  to  live  nor  to  grow ; and  the  whole 
mafo,  if  what  is  expofed  to  the  air  be  excepted,  is  not 
fenfibly  altered  while  the  torpor  continues.  All  the 
fenfea  are  (hut  up  j all  their  fun&ions  are  entirely  fuf- 
pended  : digeftiort  ia  no  longer  in  the  Homach  ; all  re- 
spiration hat  apparently  ceafed;  and  it  has  been  doubted 
whether  or  not  this  funftion  be  in  fome  cafes  at  all  retained. 
When  the  genial  warmth,  however,  returns,  in  fix,  in 
Vo l.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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eight,  or  in  ten  months,  according  to  that  variety  of  cli-  R-efpira  * 
mates  between  the  frigid  poles  and  the  tropica, the  animal  t*on-  . 

revives.  But  the  queHion  is,  if  the  firft  circumHancea  ’ 
in  which  the  animal  became  torpid  had  been  artificially 
or  naturally  continued,  how  long  in  thin  way  might 
the  different  functions  of  life  have  been  fwfpen led;  and 
how  far  arc  we  warranted  by  the  analogy  of  feeds  and  of 
egg*  to  lengthen  this  period  of  their  exi Hence,  with- 
out fuppofing  a decompofition  or  detlru&ion  of  or- 
gw*!  JS 

Experiments  muH  tell  what  are  the  fruits  which  na-Egjp  and 
ture  has  here  preferibed  to  herfclf.  New  eggs,  whcnf*“* prc" 
covered  with  varnifh,  or  placed  under  the  exhauHed 
ceivcr,  are  fecured  again  ft  the  attacks  of  corruption,  ciduded. 
Bomare,  in  his  Dictionary,  has  mentioned  three, 
which,  protected  from  air,  were  found  frelh  in  the 
wall  of  a church  after  a period  of  300  years  (d).— • 

And  if  it  be  true  that  a fnake  found  in  a block  of 
marble  died  as  foon  as  expofed  to  the  air,  or  if  the 
parts  in  conta&  with  air  be  the  only  ones  which  in 
torpid  animals  appear  to  be  changed,  it  would  feem 
probable  that  a total  exdufioa  of  this  varying  and  ac- 
tive element  would  tend  more  to  the  prefervation  of 
torpid  animals,  in  certain  inllances,  than  a free  admif- 
(lon,  whidi,  in  thofe  cafes  where  all  vital  functions 
have  ccafed,  is  regularly  found  a principal  agent  in 
their  diflblulion. 

M.  Hcriflant  of  the  French  Academy  was  the  firft  Heri&m't 
philofopher  who,  by  means  of  experiment,  thought  of5IPcri* 
interrogating  nature  herfclf  upon  this  fiibjed.  On 
21ft  of  February  1771,  he  with  great  accuracy  (hut  1 6 

up  three  toids  from  the  air,  two  of  which  were  taken 
out  alive  on  the  8th  of  April  1774.  D’Aubcnton-faysf,  f Em  yet. 
after  a period  of  18  months;  but  in  this  inftance  weMoW. 
depend  more  on  the  friend  J of  Fontana,  who  has  men-  -Ac- 
tioned the  dates.  The  two  toad^  were  again  indofed, 
and  Hcriflant  died  before  there  was  a fccond  infpec-  j 
tion.  D'Aubentoo  fays,  that  when  taken  out  their  Mer+tiUn 
bodies  were  hard  and  (hrivelled,  and  their  whole  moif-A  Afcf. 
ture  totally  abforbed.  A fourth  toad  that  had  been 
indofed  was  heard  to  croak  whenever  the  box  in  which 
it  was  confined  happened  to  beJhakcn.  Since  that  pe- 
riod the  practice  is  common  of  confining  fuails  in  a 
fesled  phial,  where  they  cxift  in  torpor  for  years. 

Thefc  phenomena  Hill  excite  wonder,  but  to  won- 
der  left,  and  examine  more,  would  fooner  procure  us 
that  informstion  which  we  are  wanting.  In  thefc  ob- 
fervations  concerning  toads,  have  no  circuir.Hances  been 
overlooked  ? Has  it  been  determined  whether  they 
lived  in  the  heart  of  ftoncs,  or,  cxifiing  merely  in  a 
torpid  ftate,  had  come  alive  when  expofed  to  air  ? We 
have  feen  a toad  that  was  dead  for  two  days  ; its 
body  was  opened  ; its  heart  was  feen  motionlcfs,  but 
expofed  to  air  in  a few  fcconds  it  began  to  beat.— 
Confidering  the  complex  function  of  abforbents,  we 
perhaps  might  conceive  how  a toad  could  live  in  the 
clefts  of  rocks,  or  the  hearts  of  trees,  where  there  is 
moifture  ; but  has  it  yet  been  determined  whether  all 
Hones  in  which  toads  have  been  found  fupplied  them 
with  moifture  ! We  at  lead  are  certain  that  they  did  not 
4 R.  abforb 


1(d)  See  Bomare,  under  the  article  CEuf  j and  a fuller  account  of  the  fame  eggs  in  the  DiSiono'tre  <k 
Mervctflcj  dc  la  Nature,  under  (Euf. 
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Rcfpira-  ahfnrh  the  animal  fluids,  like  the  platler  ufcd  by  the 
. t>o  t'  French  academicians. 

One  ol‘  the  toads  was  heard  to  croak  after  being  in* 
doled.  In  making  their  experiment*,  has  it,  therefore, 
been  thought  a matter  of  indifference  by  the  French 
philofophers,  whether  the  animal  vras  immured  alive 
in  the  full  rxercife  of  all  its  functions,  or  exifting  on- 
ly in  its  torpid  ftate  ? and  with  refpedt  to  this  lingular 
Bate,  (might  not  the  questions  be  fairly  put),  have  its 
fevcral  kinds,  have  the  caufes  which  induce  it,  or  thofc 
degrees  to  which  it  may  be  carried  ia  diflcrent  animal;, 
been  yet  afeertained  ? Is  not  our  knowledge  of  the 
torpid  ftate  at  this  moment  principally  the  rcfult  of  ca* 
57  fual  oSfcrvation  ? Has  it  not  been  oftener  than  once 
Ope' ct  re- fuppofed  that  the  torpor  of  all  animds  is  iimtlar,  or 
til  ^k"nd  oft®^  pl*cc  t0  * ftuiilar  degree?  Have  not  torpid  ani* 
eajreri-  mal*  been  therefore  fpoken  of  in  general  terms  ? and  has 
cent*.  it  not  been  averted  that  they  retain  a portion  of  heat 
and  internal  motion  ? though  fomc  have  been  found  con- 
gealed in  the  ice,  and  many  been  dried  to  fuch  a de- 
gree that  they  could  be  revived  only  by  modlurc. 

“ That  fnakes  and  fifties,  after  being  frozen,  have 
ftill  retained  fo  much  of  life  at  when  thawed  to  refume 
their  vital  functions,  it  a fadt,”  fays  Mr  Hunter,  “ fo 
well  attefted,  that  wc  are  bound  to  believe  it.*'  How 
came  it,  we  would  alk,  that  fifties  which  had  been 
frozen  hy  this  truly  ingenious  phyfmlngift  never  reco- 
vered ? lie  recovered  parts  of  different  animals  which 
had  been  frozen  ? Had  the  fnakes  and  fifties  of  which 
he  had  heard  been  only  partially  congealed  in  the  ice  ? 
or  had  the  fifties  which  he  fcle&cd  for  ihefe  experiments 
* been  properly  chofen  ? or  may  all  animals  with  equal 
fairne  * be  rrndc  the  fubjedt  of  fuch  experiments?  and 
may  all  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  from  cold  to 
heat,  whether  flow  or  rapid,  if  not  in  the  extremes,  be 
viewed  as  nearly  of  the  fame  confequence  ? Are  all 
feafons  and  conditions  of  body  equally  favourable  to 
this  ftate  of  torpor  ? and  will  thefe  caufes  which  induce 
torpor  by  operating  external!?  in  the  months  of  autumn 
be  able  to  continue  it  by  the  like  action  in  the  mouths 
ct  of  fpring  ? We  can  anfwer,  no. 

Rrabf.  a*.  It  has  been  laid  th«H  animals  fnbfift  in  their  torpid 
tun  *»f  fat  ftate  by  the  reabforplion  of  fat.  Has  it  therefore  been 
piii  Pro,e,l  that  nil  animals,  not  to  fay  living  bodies,  are 

poffeffed  of  fat  ? or  if  they  be,  has  it  been  demon  Anted 
that  they  have  a fuperfluous  quantity  to  be  renbforbed? 
Has  it  been  ftiown  that  their  wafte  of  fat  is  always  oc- 
ofioned  by  this  rcabforption  ; or  has  this  reabforption 
in  all  cafes  been  of  that  kind  to  counteract  the  effc&s 
of  abftincnce  ? If  it  has  not  been  proved  that  all  ani- 
mals contain  fat,  and  that  this  fat  is  reabforbed  ia 
tbeir  torpid  ftate,  ought  not  the  general  aflertion  to 
be  limited  ? Granting  that  in  many  refpe&s  it  weT« 
true,  have  not  philofophers  been  here  amufing  them- 
fdves  with  logic,  where  they  could  have  been  employ- 
ed in  making  experiments  i Have  they  not  ventured  to 
give  us  comdufions,  where  we  had  reafon  to  expert 
h€i$  ? and  on  this  account  has  not  their  condud  been 
fomewhat  fimilsr  to  that  of  navigatora  who,  failing 
along  the  coaft  of  Patagonia  on  one  fide,  and  obferviug 
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a few  men  of  an  uncommon  ftature,  have  from  thence  ReCpir*. 
peopled  the  whole  of  the  country  with  a race  of  Clga'  . 
giants?  or  rather  to  that  of  fomc  calculators,  who,  from  - ' 
feeing  a few  parts  of  a continent,  have  ventured  to 
give  a mip  of  the  whole,  to  deferibe  kingdoms  that 
are  yet  unexplored  ; and  by  their  flciU  in  addition  and 
fubtra&ion  to  exhibit  the  figure,  the  extent,  and  pro- 
portion of  Unis  unknown  ? 

Leaving  therefore  the  torpid  ftate  as  one  of  thofe 
fubje&*  with  which  we  at  prelcnt  arc  little  acquainted, 
and  of  which  we  therefore  cannot  fpeak  with  certain- 
ty in  the  general  abftradt  language  of  fcience ; it  will 
naturally  be  aikei.  In  what  refpeft  ia  air  to  neceffary 
to  all  Living  bodies  in  their  active  Rate,  and  how  it 
contributes  to  the  regular  performance  of  the  different 
functions?  ^ 

The  ancients,  who  were  led  by  the  heat  of  the  blood  Optr.wr.i  of 
to  fuppofe  a vital  fpark  in  the  heart,  who  had  noticed  iheanueou 
the  appearance  of  faoke  in  the  breath,  and  "h°  «3S*3 
obferved  that  fire  was  exttnguiibed  when  deprived  o(xdpu*u$a. 
air,  naturally  iuferred  that  the  end  of  rrfpiration  was 
to  fupport  their  imaginary  flame,  to  ventilate  the  blood 
in  the  arteries  and  lungs,  and  to  keep  alive  their  vivi- 
fying fpark.  They  were  far,  however,  from  being 
agreed  as  to  the  manner  how  this  was  effected.  Some 
were  of  opinion  that  a certain  principle  of  the  air  was 
ahforbed,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  proven- 
der of  /i/e  f,  or  the  food  of  the  fpirit  while  others!  Pahufam 
were  perfuaded  that  the  air  a&ed  as  a refrigeratory,’1***, 
and  was  merely  intended  to  moderate  the  fire,  to 
aflift  in  expelling  the  fuliginous  vapour,  and  preferve 
tiie  fyftcm  in  an  equal  temperature. 

The  moderns,  who, after  all  their  rcfearchea,  have  been 
unable  to  difeover  this  vital  fpark  of  the  ancients,  are 
more  puzzled  to  affign  an  adequate  caufe  for  the  heat 
than  for  any  cold  which  they  difeover.  To  account 
for  this  lingular  phenomenon,  they  have  been  ranfack- 
ing  nature  for  caufes;  and  perceiving  that  pntrefcencc, 
mixture,  and  friction,  are  in  many  inftances  accompa- 
nied with  beat,  have  thence  conjectured  that  they 
fometimes  operate  in  producing  the  warmth  of  the  li- 
ving body.  But  thefe  are  theories  which  have  been 
imported  from  the  hot- bed,  the  laboratory,  and  me- 
chanic’s Iftop*  and  which  have  never  yet  been  coun- 
tenanced by  phyfiological  fads  and  obfcrvstions.  No 
one  has  been  able  to  fhow  that  putrcfcence  exifts  in  a 
healthy  Rate,  except  in  the  feces  : no  one  has  pnved 
that  any  mixture  which  regularly  occurs  in  the  ele- 
mentary canal  or  vcffcls,  generates  heat ; and  though 
fridion  has  been  a favourite  hypothefis,  yet  thofc  cir- 
cumftsoce.-,  in  which  it  evidently  produces  heat,  have 
not  been  difeovered  in  the  living  body  ; and  it  is  not 
determined  whether  it  be  there  a fri&ion  of  the  fluids, 
a fr  I cl  ion  of  the  folids,  or  a fridlion  of  the  fluids  and 
fblids  together.  ^ 

Of  animal  heat,  the  raoft  rational  theory,  we  think,  oPimw»  <* 
is  one  which  properly  belongs  to  the  lad  century  ; it  Vcrhey ea, 
is  confirmed  by  modern  difeoveriea,  and  has  afcribcd 
this  heat  to  refpiratioa.  Many  had  obferved,  that  thofe 
animals  which  refpirc  moil  have  the  warmed  blood  (s). 

Lower 


(t)  Quod  autem  animaira  calidiora  fortius  refpirent,  non  probat  refpirationcm  illii  pottua  dntara  efle,  ad 
fanguinis  refrigerium,  quam  calorem  ilium  inteofum  product  a validiori  refpiralione  : imo  pofterius  non  tantura 
itquc,  at  magis  probabiic  apparct ; quia  fccuadum  omnium  fententiam  calido  vivimus,  frigido  eating  ui  mu  c. 
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fc/friri’  Lover  demon  Anted,  that  this  Mood  received  a new 
1 t”0,  . *nd  a brighter  colour  in  palling  through  the  lungs  ( r). 

Verheyen  and  Borelli  both  proved,  that  the  air  loll 
fomething  by  coming  in  contaA  with  that  organ  (c). 
Mayow  (ho  wed,  that  this  fomething  which  thepir  lofrsis 
contained  in  nitre  (h).  Experience  taught  the  work* 
era  in  nitre,  that  this  fomething  was  abforbed  from  the 
air(i):  and  Verheyen  remarked,  that  it  *•  alfo  ab- 
forbed by  the  lungs  ; and  ia  probably  that  which  main- 
tains comboftton  ; which  qualifies  the  air  for  giving 
fupport  to  animal  life,  aid  imparts  to  the  blood  the 
6,  vermilion  colour  (k). 

Supported  How  well  the  whole  of  this  reafoning  was  founded, 
^ * If^rw  **  by  difeoveries  of  Pricftley  and  other 

^ chemiftt.  There  ii  now  obtained,  in  a feparatc  ftate, 
an  aerial  fluid,  which  maintain!  both  life  and  combuf- 
tioo,  and  gwes  a vermilion  colour  to  the  blood.  It  i« 
extracted  in  a very  large  quantity  from  nitre ; ia  one 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  vi- 
ta! principle  of  that  element ; without  which,  in  moll 
animals  life  ia  extinguifhed.  From  fomc  phenomena 
which  happen  in  combuftion,  it  has  been  termed 
ripium  forbifr.  It  was  called  dcphlogifticatcd  pir  hy 
PrieftJey  the  firft  difeoverrr;  as  the  great  acidifying 
caufe  in  nature,  the  French  nomenclature  has  given  it 
the  name  of  irygeuous  gas  ; and,  as  one  of  the  caufea 
on  which  the  exigence  both  of  fire  and  of  life  depend*, 
it  ia  named  emf>jreal  or  vital  air, 
fUfptration  Late  difeoveries  lave  fiiown  farther,  how  this  air 
Irmuf*  m3y  ,n  rc^P'r,rt'on  produce  heat.  From  the  mod  ac- 
i«t,»od  curate  inveftigatioea,  it  appears,  that  caloric,  or  the 
fcowihM  principle  of  heal,  it  a cliftindt  fubfiance  in  nature; 
***'  u pro- that  ic  combine*  with  different  bodies  in  different  de- 
****'  greet;  that  it  is  the  cattfe  of  fluidity  in  all;  and 
that,  in  proportion  to  that  capacity  which  they  have 
for  it,  and  to  that  diftance  at  which  they  arc  removed 
fiom  the  fluid  ftate,  the  more  or  left  caloric  they  con- 
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tain.  Aeriform  bodies  being  all  therefore  exceedingly  Refpira- 
fluid,  it  muft  be  evident,  that  when  they  are  fixed  or  t,ofl‘ 
cotrlenfcd  in  the  blood,  and  made  to  approach  nearer  * 
foli lity,a  quantity  of  heat  muftbc  evolved.  Apart  of  this 
is  very  plainly  evolved  in,  the  lungs  where  the  air  isabforb- 
cd,  as  appears  by  the  breath  ; and  a part  evolved  by  the 
a&ion  of  veffcls,  as  appears  from  nearly  an  equal  heat  over 
the  fyfttra,  from  the  partial  heat  of  a morbid  part,  and 
the  fudden  tranfition  from  heat  to  cold,  and  from 
cold  to  heat,  over  the  fur  face,  when  the  veffela  arc 
affc&ed  by  either  internal  or  external  ftimuli.  When 
the  heat,  thus  evolved  by  the  gradual  fixation  of  that 
body  with  which  it  was  combined,  has  been  fuccefaful 
in  making  its  efcape  by  the  lungs  and  integuments, 
the  blood  returns  in  a dark  and  a fluggifti  ft  ream  by 
the  veins,  arid  mingles  again  with  the  genial  fluid, 
which  before  gave  it  fpring,  adivity,  and  life. 

Of  that  oxygene  which  remains  in  the  fyftem,  part 
ia  employed  in  forming  different  faline  combination! 
and  (applying  the  walle  occasioned  by  that  conftaat  re- 
abforption ; which,  from  many  experiments  that  have 
been  made  with  folutions  of  matter,  is  koown  to  take 
place  in  the  folid  bor.es.  The  ufe  of  that  oxygenous 
gas  which  returns  with  the  breath,  is  befl  underftood 
after  knowing  its  affinities.  Its  bafia  oxygene,  combi- 
ning with  hydrogene,  which  is  the  bafis  of  inflamma- 
ble air,  forms  water ; and  combining  with  carbone,  the 
carbonic  acid.  Ic  carries,  therefore,  back  with  the 
breath  a part  of  the  carbone  produced  by  the  flight 
combuftion  of  the  blood,  and  a quantity  of  hydrogcnc 
arifing  from  the  watery  fluid  decompofcd.  ^ 

But  oxygenous  gas  does  not  alone  enter  the  longs.  OfCafcsUhkh 
ioo  parts  of  the  atmofpbcre,  but  28  are  oxygenous  gascunip  frihe 
TOcr'1  carbonic  acid,  and  72  are  azotic  gas(  l ) . Theft  lafl,  *>cra 

though  intended  chiefly  for  other  beings  different  from 
man,  which  are  in  immenfe  numbers  on  the  globe,  but  and  me'ir 
which,  like  him  and  the  nobler  animals  are  not  form- ufc  inrcfpU 
4R2  edution. 


Ut  proinde  non  videator  liquid  a natura  datum  effe,  quo  intenditur  frigua  vita:  contrarium.  Verbcjtn, 
Traft.  7,  cap.  7.  dr  Ufa  Refpirationit. 

(r)  Poftquam  circubtio  fanguinis  innotuit,  diu  creditum  fuit  fanguinem  venofum  colore  illo  coccineo  rurfuf 
indui  in  ventriculia  cordis,  ct  prarcipuc  ubi  calor,  quern  judicabant  iftiua  roloris  authorem,  eft  intenfior : At 
nrgotium  iftnd  peragi  in  pulmonibus,  nempe  refpimionis  bcneficio,  evidenter  oftendit  cL  Lower  us  experi- 
mentia.  Ibui. 

(0)  Inquiramus  quale  fit  iftud  aereum  adeo  nobis  et  multia  snimslibus  neceffarium.  Ut  ejus  dcfcflu  vita 
rsringuatur  citiffime.  Vulgaris  enim  aer  dies  non  poteft,  cusn  ilium  per  meatus  notabilinres  fauguiui  immitti 
eonveniret,  fitque  experientia  certiffimum,  animaiia  refpirantia  non  tan  turn  acre  fimpliciter;  fed  etiara  rcccr.ti 
xontinuo  indigere,  unde  condudendum  eft  tantummodo  zliquag  particulas  fubtiliorcs  ab  acre  feccrni,  et  maff.t* 
fsnguinis  immifeeri,  quibus  fpnhatu*  ad  ultcriorcm  refpirationcm  fit  inidonens. 

(h)  Et  quidem  verifimile  eft,  inquit  Mayow,  particulas  quafdam  indolis  nitrofalinr,  eafquc  valdc  fubtilcs, 
agile*,  fummeque  fermentativas  ab  acre  puhnonum  minifterio  fecemi,  inque  cruoria  m a flam  tranfraittr.  Adeo 
enim  ad  vitam  quameunque  fat  iftuc  aereum  neceffarium  eft,  at  ne  plants  quidem,  in  terra,  ad  quam  acris 
arceffus  precluditur  vrgetari  poflint ; fin  autem  terra  ifta  acri  expofiu,  file  hoc  fascundante  denuo  impregnetur, 
ea  drmum  plantis  alendis  iterum  idonea  evadet. 

(1)  In  acre  antem  quid  nitrofum  contineri  norunt  ipfi  vulgaris  nitri  confe&ores,  qni  terrain  aut  latrrum 
fragmenta  ex  quibus  nitrum  elixiviare  intendunt,  acri  liberiori  diu  moltumque  exponunt  ; utque  ab  eodem 
vndique  ea  tangente  ac  perfluente  uberina  impregnetur,  faepius  vertunt,  atque  ita  fuorpra  ftimptuura  ct  labo* 
mm  ampliorem  meffem  mercedcmque  retcrunt. 

(x)  Infuper,  fi  pod  coafeclionem  nitri  terra  aut  Iatcrum  fragment!  exponantur  libero  acri,  ea  denuo  poft 
sliqued  trmporis  fpatium,  quod  am  falc  nitrofo  ahundabunt.  Eft  autem  verifimile,  aerem  gratia  ejufdcm  ma- 
teri*  et  vtt*  nnftrac  continuation!  et  ignis  acccnfioni  neceffarium  effe  ; prxeipue  cum  rurfus  experientia  doceat 
tuborem  fanguinis  e corporc  cdodi,  per  additionem  falsa  nitri  intenfum  ini  in  eodem  prorfua  modo  fecuti,  per  re* 
fpirationein  in  corpore  vivente.  Ibid. 

(t)  Thcfe  arc  nearly  the  proportions. 

* 
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ed  to  breathe  the  empvrnl  air,  muft  not  with  (land  :ng 
be  of  fome  important  and  eftential  ufe  to  all  living  bo- 
dies. It  his  accordingly  been  found  by  experiment, 
that  pure  and  unnvxed  oxygenous  gas  cannot  be  breath- 
ed for  any  veryconfidcrablc  time  without  danger  j that 
fome  azote  is  contained  in  the  blood,  and  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  mufcular  fibre,  when  properl?  treated 
with  the  nitric  acid.  According  to  Beithollet,  five  of 
its  parts  with  one  of  hydrogene  forma  ammonia  or  vo- 
latile alkali  ; which  difpels  the  glandular  tumours  of 
the  body,  and  promts  the  coagulation  of  blood  and 
the  thickening  of  mucua  which  arife  from  acids  (m). 
The  azotic  gas  may  therefore  in  part  unite  with  hy- 
drogene, may  prevent  the  coagulation  of  ferum,  the 
catarrhous  formation  of  vifeid  mucue,  and  many  com- 
binations that  oxygene  might  form,  injurious  to  the 
fyftcm.  The  carbonic  acid,  which  is  tott  °f  carbone 
and  oxygene,  may  alfo  be  ncceffary  in  regula- 

ting the  effedla  of  the  other  two.  In  aerated  water, 
its  ufei  »rc  very  generally  known:  it  allays  the  pain  of 
the  urinary  bladder  when  excited  by  calculus ; it  has 
been  employed  in  the  cure  of  wounds,  and  been  thought 
nfeful  in  the  pulmonary  phthifis.  It  is  generated  in  the 
lungs  of  thofe  animals  which  refpirc  oxygene.  Infraall 
proportions  it  favours  the  growth  of  the  vegetable  tribes. 
Theft  tribes  readily  decompound  it;  and,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  other  prepared  oxygene  from  water,  reftore 
what  is  pure  to  the  general  rnafs  of  the  vital  fluid, 
thbt  plants  and  animals  might  thus  live  by  the  mu- 
tual performance  of  kind  offices. 

We  return  again  to  animal  heat.  Every  theory  that 
pretends  to  accou’.t  for  animal  heat,  ought  a Ho  to  ac- 
couut  for  that  fingular  equality  of  heat  which  the  fyf- 
tcm preferves,  or  endeavours  to  preferve,  in  different 
temperatures.  The  above  theory  explains  it  fimply  in 
the  following  manner. 

Venom  blood,  if  expofed  to  the  air,  is  known  to 
animal  pre-  abforb  a portion  of  oxygene,  and  aflame  that  colour 
mtvnl  * it  has  ,u  pulmonary  veins  and  aorta.  Sup- 

warmth  in  pofe  an  abforption  of  a fimilar  kind  taking  place  in 
& cold  tern- the  longs,  a fa£l  which  may  be  proved  by  detifive  ex- 
**jr*u,c*  perimenta ; it  is  plain  that  the  oxygene  by  this  ab- 
forption muft  recede  from  its  gafeoui  or  fluid  ftatc ; 
that  a quantity  of  beat  muft  be  therefore  evolved, 
which,  along  with  the  beat  of  tbe  refluent  blood,  is 
cairied  away  by  that  vapour  which  ifiues  from  tbe 
kings.  In  the  courfc  of  circulation,  the  oxygene 
will  naturally  incline  with  hydrogene  to  form  wa- 
ter ; it  will  tend  likewife  to  the  formation  of  many 
other  compounds  ; and,  at  it  enters  into  new 
ftates,  and  is  farther  removed  from  gafeous  fluidi- 
ty, it  muft  ftill  be  giving  out  a portion  of  heat. 
If  the  furrouoding  temperature  be  cold,  this  repara- 
tion will  be  eafily  effe&ed.  The  caloric  will,  in  that 
cafe,  be  greedily  abforbed  from  the  interior  furface  of 
the  lunga  and  exterior  furface  of  the  whole  body. 
The  oxygene,  meeting  with  the  ncceffary  temperature, 
will  readily  pafs  into  new  forms  j and  the  venous  hlood 
returning  to  the  lung?,  will  demand  a fupply  which 
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will  be  either  greater  or  left  according  ai  the  cold,  by  Rrfptru- 
favouring  the  efcape  of  the  caloric,  and  promoting  new  t*tw> 
combinations  with  oxygene,  had  removed  it  from  the  ’ 
point  of  ufual  faturation. 

The  gradual  evolution  of  heat  it  a proof  that  the  And  iu  ra- 
temperature.muft  befometimes  redneed  before  the  oxy-tur*l  «*)l- 
gene  can  properly  enter  into  all  the  efual  combinations 
of  the  fyftcm.  Suppofc  the  body  then  to  be  placed  pCrWltfc. 
within  a hot  circumambient  atmofphere.  This  atmo- 
fphere,  if  warmer  than  the  aninoal,  will  be  more  apt  to* 
part  with  heat  than  to  receive  it ; and  the  oxygene  ab- 
forbed, being  thus  unable  to  difpofc  of  its  calorie,  will 
be  prevented  from  paffing  into  thofe  combinations  and 
forms  where  heat  is  evolvpd.  The  venous  blood  will 
therefore  conduit  it  back  to  the  lungs,  and  make  a de- 
mand for  a new  fupply  ; but  proportionally  lefs  ac- 
cording as  the  hot  circumambient  air,  by  preventing 
the  efcape  of  the  caloric,  rod  the  ufual  facility  of  new 
combinations,  has  confined  its  removal  to  a fmalier  di- 
rt an  cc  from  the  point  of  faturation. 

In  this  Uft  cafe  the  thing  principally  entitled  to  no- 
tice is  a very  carious  effort  of  nature  to  refill  the  grow- 
ing increafc  of  heat.  In  the  warm  atmofphere,  is 
during  violent  mufcular  exertion,  the  exhaling  vapours 
is  commonly  difeharged  in  a greater  quantity  from  tbe 
furface  of  the  body ; and  confcquently  the  heat  furnish- 
ed with  an  excellent  temporary  conductor,  that  in  fome 
meafure  counteraHs  the  dangerous  effects  from  wilhout- 

Aftcr  all,  the  reader  is  not  to  fuppofe  that  he  here  ^ 
has  received  a general  theory  of  refptration.  All  li-The  air  ra- 
ving bodies  are  not  fupported  by  the  fame  kind  of  ae-fpu&i  by 
rial  food.  Oxygenous  gas  has  indeed  been  honoured *u,:1 
with  the  flattering  appcllat  on  of  vital  air  ; and  »'tio-di/r«enr 
genousgas  been  ufually  diftinguifhed  by  that  degraJingfrutn  what 
epithet  azotic;  a word  which  fignifiea  deftru&ve  of«* rdpirtd 
life.  But  though  man,  and  all  the  warm-blooded  ani-^Y  oun* 
mala  that  have  yet  been  examined,  may  die  in  ufpiring 
the  nitrogenous  gas,  this  gas  however,  which  confbtutcs 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole  atmofphere,  may  in 
general  be  called  the  vital  air  of  the  vegetable  tribes, 
and  of  not  a few  of  the  orders  of  infa&s  which  thrive 
and  live  in  it.  For  while  man,  and  others  which  re- 
fplre  as  he  does,  emit  both  the  hydrogene  and  carbone, 
and  return  the  nitrogenc  not  fenfibly  diminilhed;  moil 
vegetables  and  many  infedts  eagerly  inhale  them,  and 
emit  oxygene  as  noxious  or  ufclefs.  Thefe  effects  are 
the  indications  of  a radical  difference  in  con  dilution.  E- 
ven  the  fibres  of  thofe  living  bodies  which  exhale  oxy- 
gene, will,  after  death,  attrad  it  fo  powerfully,  as  to 
decompole  the  nitric  acid  ; but  thofe  bodies  which  in- 
hale nitrogenc,  have  fo  very  weak  an  affinity  to  oxygene, 
and  fo  ftrong  a one  to  (bine  of  tbe  bodies  with  which 
it  is  combined,  that  they  can  eafily  dccompofc  water 
and  carbonated  air. 

Wbat  fifties  refpire  is  net  afeeuained.  Neither  the 
change  of  the  air,  nor  of  the  water  which  they  occafioo  fioo 

when  io  clofe  vefleis,  have,  fo  far  as  we  know,  bees  ful-  of 
ly  examined.  Chaptal  is  allured,  that,  like  other  ani-jwd  ihcir 
mads,  they  ore  fen  Able  of  the  action  of  all  gafes.  Four-  temper*- 

croy turc* 


(m)  Weak  volatile  alkali  diffolvca  mucus,  whole  morbid  vifeidity  Fourcroy  has  aferibed  to  a too  great  ab- 
forptton  of  oxygene. 
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Refyira-  croy  fays,  that  they  do  not  generate  the  carbonic 
tian*  acid  j and  that  the  air  which  Pneflley  and  he  found  in 
L ' ' the  air  veficlca  of  carp  was  nitrogene  gai.  Their 
thcrroemctrical  heat  ia  fo  low,  that  in  D'Auben  ton’s 
table  they  are  reckoned  among  the  cold-blooded  aoi- 
tl  mabfc  • 

Tempera*  The  temperature  of  plants  is  ftill  lower.  The  heat 
of  a tree  which  the  very  ingenious  Hunter  examined, 
though  fcvcral  degrees  above  that  of  the  atmofphcre 
when  below  the  5 e 1 1 h divifion  of  Fahrenheit,  was  always 
feveral  degrees  below  it  when  the  weather  was  warm. 
When  taken  out,  the  fap  was  ohferved  to  freexe  at  31®; 
while  in  the  tree,  it  would  not  freeze  below  47°.  The 
very  profufe  perfpiration  of  vegetables  greatly  mode- 
rate.* the  heat  in  their  furface ; and  as  air  which  ab< 
forbs  moillure  expands,  and  becomes  thereby  fpecirital- 
]y  lighter,  there  is  a regular  current  produced,  and 
evaporation  rapidly  promoted  by  the  denfe  air  difpla* 
cing  the  rarefied. 

Hew  the  To  adopt  here  a general  language  with  refpeft  to  the 
evaral  heat  beat  which  is  developed  in  all  living  bodies,  it  is  pro* 
P°(tioncd  to  the  quantity  of  matter  whtch  is  by  means 
l«e  efti-1*  l^*c  v,l*l  POWCT*  reduced  to  a Hate  more  nearly  ap- 
c ted.  pmaching  folidity ; to  the  kinds  or  the  fubftances  which 
are  reduced,  and  to  the  degrees  and  kinds  of  the  re* 
du&ion. 

In  ad  living  bodies  there  appear  to  be  certain  de- 
grees of  heat,  peculiarly  fitted  for  carrying  on  their 
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various  economical  operations.  What  thefe  are,  in  Refpira  * 
the  different  kinds  of  plants  and  animals  is  not  known.  I>JO*  . 
The  bear,  the  hedge  hog,  the  dormoufe,  and  the  hat,  ?0 
may  prut  ably  not  digeff  when  reduced  to  70%  750,  or  Certain  de- 
8o'1'.  The  frog,  however,  will  digeft  at  60^  {a) ; andjjrcesof 
the  birch  before  it  at  arrives  at  47*(o).  It  would  feem  j^**^*®" 
that  refpiration,  btildes  imparting  aerial  iood,  was  in- ***** 
tended  to  preferve  and  regulate  thefe  different  degrees 
ol  heat.  It  raifes  the  heat  after  a meal  ; it  fuffers  it 
to  fall  in  the  time  of  deep ; it  withdraws  the  fupply 
when  the  atmofphcre  is  warm,  and  increases  it  again 
when  the  atmofphcre  is  cold.  It  fhould  therefore  be 
remembered,  that  heat  merely  is  not  the  object  which 
is  folely  aimed  at  in  refpiration.  All  living  bodies  yt 
have  their  congenial  degrees  of  heat.  The  regulation  Regulated 
of  thefe  is  important : on  the  one  fide,  it  prevents  thety  rcfpir*- 
diflipation,  on  the  other  the  coagulation,  of  their  fluids; tl0U* 
it  preserves  the  living  power  of  their  organa ; and,  by 
a natural  and  proper  temperature,  aflifts  their  ad-ion  in  4 

mixing,  compofing,  in  decompofing,  and  in  varioully 
preparing  the  different  parts  for  fecretion,  excretion, 
abler pti on,  reabforption,  and  affimilation  (?•). 

As  various  fixations  of  the  vafcular  fluid  are  regular- 
ly taking  place  in  the  different  parts  of  the  living  bo- 
dy, and  as  air  is  not  the  only  fluid  concerned,  it 
fhould  atmoft  be  unneceffary  again  to  obferve,  that  the 
whole  of  the  heat  is  not  evolved  in  the  lungs,  nor  the 
whole  that  is  evolved  difengaged  from  air. 

It 


(n)  See  obfervations  on  certain  parts  of  the  animal  economy  by  Mr  Hunter.  We  allude  here  to  his  expe- 
riments and  obfervations  on  animals,  with  refpecl  to  tbc  power  of  producing  beat. 

(o)  See  Dt  Walker’s  excellent  Paper  on  the  motion  ot  the  fap  in  trees,  ill  volume  Pbihfiplrica  / T ran/ actions t 

Edinburgh, 

(r)  The  ingenious  Dr  Crawford  has  puhliihed  a theory  of  animal  heat  different  from  that  which  we  have 
here  prefented  to  our  readers.  Affirming  as  a fad,  that  heat  and  phlogiilon  are  two  oppofite  principle,  in  na- 
ture, he  goes  on  as  follows. 

**  Animal  heat  feems  to  depend  upon  a proeefs  firndar  to  a chemical  cle&ivc  attraction.  The  air  is  received 
into  the  lungs  containing  a great  quantity  of  abfoiutc  heat ; the  blood  ia  returned  from  tbc  extremities  highly 
impregnated  with  phlogiffon  ; the  attraction  of  tht  air  to  that  of  the  phlogifton  ia  greater  than  that  of  the 
blood.  This  principle  will  therefore  leave  the  blood  to  combine  with  the  air : by  the  addition  of  the  phlogif- 
ton, the  air  is  obliged  to  depofit  a pait  of  its  abfolute  heat  ; and,  as  the  capacity  of  the  blood  is  at  the  fame 
moment  iucreafed  by  the  fiparatiou  of  the  phlogiffon,  it  will  inffantly  unite  with  that  portiou  of  heat  which 
had  teen  detached  from  the  air. 

“ We  learn  from  Dr  Pnefficy’s  experiments  with  rtfpcA  to  refpintion,  that  arterial  blood  has  a ftrorg  atv  - 
tra&ion  to  phlogiffon  (become  a vague  word  with  different  meanings  in  different  authors).  It  will  confe* 
qnently,  during  the  circulation,  imbibe  this  principle  from  thofe  parts  which  retain  it  with  the  Icaff  force,  or 
from  the  rutrefrent  parts  of  the  fytlero  : and  hence  the  venou*  blood,  when  it  returns  to  the  lungs,  is  found 
to  be  highly  impregnated  with  phlogiffon.  By  this  impregnation  its  capacity  for  containing  heat  is  dmiiniih- 
ed.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  blood  which  had  been  dephlogillicated  by  the  proeefs  of  refpiration  be- 
comes again  combined  w^lh  phlogiffon  in  the  courfe  of  circulation,  it  will  gradually  give  out  that  heat  which 
it  had  received  in  lire  lur  gs,  and  diffufc  it  over  the  whole  fyffem. 

“To  account  for  the  liability  of  animal  heat,  heobferves,  that  as  animals  are  continually  ab  Curbing  heat  from 
the  air,  if  there  were  not  a quantity  of  hrat  carried  off  equal  to  that  which  is  abforbed,  there  would  be  an 
accumulation  of  it  in  the  animal  body.  The  evaporation  from  the  furface,  and  the  cooling  power  of  the  air,  - 
are  the  great  caufes  which  prevent  this  accumulation  : and  thefe  are  alternately  inttcafeJ  and  dimioifhed  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  produce  an  equal  effect.  When  the  cooling  power  of  the  air  is  diminiihed  by  the  lu miner 
beats,  the  evaporation  from  the  furface  is  merer. kd  : and  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  cooling  puwer  of  the  air 
is  mereafed  by  the  winter  colds,  the  evaporation  from  the  furface  is  proportionally  diminiftied.”  Sec  Crawford 
tn  dn  n.ai  Heat,  p.  73 — ^4. 

Befidcs,  fuppoling  that  the  principles  of  fire  and  inflammability  are  oppofites  in  nature  ; this  theory  fuppo* 
fes  that  the  blood,  while  in  the  lunge,  gives  out  phlogiffon  and  takes  in  heat ; but  that,  during  the  remaining 
courfc  of  circulation,  it  give*.  out  hc.it  and  takes  in  phlogiffon  : it  fuppofes,  that  this  phlogiffon  is  collected 
from  parti  that  retain  it  with  little  force,  or  from  the  putrcfccr.t  parts  of  the  fyffem  ; it  is  not  faid  where  : it 

5.  fuppofes 
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It  may  farther  be  remarked,  that  the  whole  of  the 
err  does  not  enter  by  the  lungs  ; much  is  contained  in 
the  liquid  and  fotid  parts  of  the  food.  It  is  extricated 
•yx  often  in  the  procefs  of  digestion;  and  when  the  organs 
All  the  air  are  vigorous  and  healthy,  is  piade  fubfervient  to  the 
i general  economy.  If  the  organa,  however,  fhould  hap* 

not  rater*  P*”  to  ^ langu«^*  »t  (corns  their  authority,  which 
ly  |hc  cannot  be  enforced  ; from  being  friendly,  it  foon  be* 
h u«*,  nor  comes  inimical  to  the  fyftem,  and  threatening  danger 
not  only  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines, 
,c  * but  in  other  cavities.  It  has  been  found  in  the  cellu- 
lar membrane  ; in  certain  vcficles  formed  for  itfeK;  in 
the  uterus  ; in  an  abfccf»;  and  in  gun-fliot  wounds: 
It  has  ib mt- times  Kuril  from  the  vagina  with  a fort  of 
•See  01/' r.  noife  •.  And  in  a nephritic  complaint  of  a horfc,  we 
**  have  o\  ferved  it  flowing  in  a ft  it  am  fiom  what  the 
bv^fhc  late  ^rT*CT*  denominate  the Jbtatb. 

?.li  Hunter.  ln  fome  kinds  of  aquatic  plants,  in  egga,  and  in  a 
variety  of  fifties,  there  are  certain  veficles  containing 
air,  which  fietn  to  have  certain  ncccflary  functions  ai- 
lotted  them  by  nature.  In  the  plants  and  in  fifties 
they  weic  once  fuppofed  to  have  been  wholly  intended 
f°r  fwr'mm’nSr  (<0-  Wil#  remaiked,  that  tkofe  fifties 
which  remain  conftantly  at  the  bottom  of  the  water 
cap.  aj.  have  no  air  veficle  ; 'and  that  a fifh  whofe  veficle  was 
J)*  bitsfM,  by  means  of  the  torricellian  vacuum,  though  it 
for  a whole  month  after  in  a pond,  was  never 
yuJrnh  tf  *ble  to  rife  to  the  furface  f . The  practice,  however, 
Cfstmifij,  which  fome  fifties  have  of  afeending  at  times  to  inhale 
v',>- 1 air,  and  defee nding  after  their  veficle  is  filled  £ ; the 
1, cemmun icat  ion  which,  in  fome  fifties,  this  air  veficle 
Jjeftrift.  tj  hat  with  the  ftomach  ; tbit  power  in  the  pigeon  and 
the  Demob  forr.e  other  birds  of  introducing  air  into  the  crop  ||  ; 
*^.  ^^,** and  Uftly,  the  air  which  is  uniformly  found  in  imprcg* 
ihV French  natc<^  — would  tempt  us  to  believe  that  thrlc  na- 
Acadcmy.  tural  collrftiona  of  air,  with  their  other  ufes,  may  per- 
73  form  fome  effential  fervicc  in  nutrition. 

Respiratory  Having  explained  the  general  intention  of  refpira* 
o.gaiu.  tion,  we  are  now  to  inquire,  what  a*e  the  kinds  of 
refpiratory  organs,  and  in  what  manner  their  functions 
are  performed  ? The  preceding  table  has  in  fome  mea- 
fore  made  ua  acquainted  with  this  fuhjedt.  Some  ani- 
mals breathe  by  a trachea  and  lungs  ; infefta,  by  cither 
fligmata  or  trachtar,  opening  into  air  veflels  ; plants, 
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by  air  veflels  and  leaves ; fifties,  and  numbers  of  the  lUfpws- 
watery  element,  if  they  do  not  breathe,  at  kail  receive  UjlC- 
air  by  their  gills  ; the  feetua  in  ovo,  the  polypus  tribe,  ' * 
and  many  more  organized  bodies,  by  the  fame  organa 
which  convey  their  food. 

The  abforbenta  appear  to  be  the  firft*and  mod  ge-  AbfsrtetR. 
oeral  way  by  which  living  bodies  are  fupplied  with 
air  : the  mouths  of  thefe  veflels  are  like  fmall  tubercles, 
fcattered  over  the  body  of  the  infedt  while  wrapt  in 
its  membrane.  In  the  horfe  and  the  bird  they  arc 
blood-veftclfl  fpreadiug  on  a membrane,  and  deriving 
nourishment  from  the  uterus  or  egg,  that  had  been  it- 
felf  nouriihed  by  abforbeuts:  In  a cow,  they  are  vefTcis 
which,  fpreading  on  a membrane,  terminate  in  glands; 
thefe  glands  being  oppofite  to  others  which  adhere  to 
the  uterus;  sad  the  membranous  and  uterine  glaodi, 
when  in  contact,  incloiing  a third  gland  like  a kernel. 

In  man,  they  are  veflels  fpreading  on  a membrane,  and 
entering  a large  glandular  body  called  the  placenta. 

In  the  moufe  and  the  hare,  they  are  likewife  veffcls 
branching  on  a membrane,  and  entering  a placenta : 
this  placenta,  when  it  happens  to  be  fixed,  receives 
large  veins  from  tbc  parent,  and  which  may  he  cither 
inflated  or  itye£led  from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  yj 

Thole  which  are  properly  refpiratory  organs,  exer*  *f0»4ratw7 
cife  not  their  function  till  circulation  and  nutrition  are^**0^** 
begun  : though,  if  the  obfervatiofi  of  Garmnn  be  juft,  Qnf 
that  the  air  may  become  a real  food  for  the  clafs  of  fimAiocs. 
fpiders,  or  if  it  be  true  that  the  lame  of  ants  as  well 
ai  of  fcveral  infers  of  prey,  increafe  in  bulk,  and  under- 
go their  metamorphofes  without  any  other  nourilh* 
ment  than,  air  f,  this  law  is  not  univerfal.  It  may,  - chtMaTi 
however,  be  doubted,  whether  fome  moiflure  be  not  F/imt,u  ,y 
at  forbid.  With  regard  to  the  ant,  we  have  rcafon  to  Clemi/by, 
fufpeft  that  the  obfervatvons  on  which  fuch  a conctu-  5 *• 
Con  was  founded  have  not  been  accurate.  m ^ 

Not  only  are  the  refpiratory.  organs  thus  kte  in  cx-  Jtomrtune* 
ercifing  their  functions;  in  many  vegetables  a great  tc*  wed, 
pait  of  them  is  annually  renewed  and  laid  afide  in  the  knirt*™** 
torpid  ftate.  In  thofe  infers  which  undergo  the  moil  T'.M^cc^ 
remarkable  kinds  of  transformation  they  fuffer  a change;  w.n>< 
and  in  all  thofe  animals  which  fpend  their  earlier  days 
in  the  water,  and  afterwards  come  to  live  io  the  air, 
they  are  altered  in  kind. 

In 


fuppofes  that  the  blood,  in  palling  through  the  lungs,  receives  heat  only:  that  the  whole  of  this  heat  is  evolved 
in  the  lungs  by  precipitation  ; and  is  thence  diffufed  over  the  fyftem  as  from  a centre  or  focus : in  which  cafe, 
we  mull  alfofuppofe  that  the  lungs  ere  the  war  me  ft  part  of  the  body;  and  that  the  heat  of  the  other  parts  will 
be  in  proportion  to  their  diftance  from  the  lunge,  or  the  length  of  the  veflels  through  which  it  hts  puffed. 

As  for  the  liability  of  animal  heat,  this  theory  aferibes  it  entirely  to  foreign  cauiet;  to  the  different  degrees 
of  evaporation  ; or  to  the  varying  Hates  of  the  air. 

The  Angular  meaning  which  this  theory  gives  to  the  word  pbbgi/lon , muft  ftrike  every  one  who  knows  ibe 
etymology  of  that  word.  The  celebrated  Stahl  found  it  in  the  Greek ; and  applied  it  naturally  to  fignify 
pure  elementary  fire,  or  the  moll  pure  and  fimple  inflammable  principle  in  a ftate  of  combination.  Mr  Kirwan 
has  fincc  ufed  it  to  exprefs  hydrogene:  Dr  Prieftley  has  called  the  azotic  phlogifticated  air:  and  Dr  Crawford, 
who  feems  to  take  pblogifton  in  the  fenfe  of  Mr  Kirwan,  (peaks  likewife  as  if  he  underftood  it  in  the  fenfe  of 
Dr  Prieftley.  Mr  Kirwan’s  phlogifticated  air,  however,  will  not  kindle  without  oxygene  : Dr  Prieftley  *•  will 
rxtinguifti  fire:  and  Dr  Crawford's  is  dircflly  oppofed  to  that  principle.  Thefe  are  not  the  ancient  do&rines  of 
Stahl:  they  are  new  ideas  exprefled  in  one  of  his  antiquated  words;  the  meaning  of  that  great  man  is  neglected. 
The  founds  which  he  uttered,  like  the  dead  language  of  an  old  ritual,  are  among  a few  ftill  in  veneration. 

(q J Borelli  has  (hewn  how,  by  contracting  the  air  veficle  or  allowing  it  to  expand,  the  filh  can  rife,  fink,  or 
remain  ftationnry  in  the  wuer.  BorcMi  de  Natatu. 
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la  ail  living  bodies  the  proper  function  of  one  part 
of  the  refpiratory  organa  is,  to  fecrete  from  the  water 
or  air  that  particular  aeriform  fluid  which  mingles  with 
their  juices,  and  which  ia  ncceflary  to  life  and  nutri- 
tion. In  many-  cafes  thcfe  organs  are  placed  external- 
ly, and  are  always  in  contact  with  the  air  or  water  from 
which  they  fecrete.  In  other  cafes  they  are  lodged  in- 
ternally } and  air  or  water  arc  then  alternately  admit- 
ted and  expelled  by  varieties  of  organs  which  fenre  as 
auxiliaries. 

The  plants  fecrete  their  aeriform  fluid  from  witer  and 
air.  They  rereivc  air  along  with  the  liquids  of  their 
abforbents,  which  open  on  the  roots,  the  trunk,  and 
the  branches,  and  upon  the  inferior  furfaces  of  leavts  ; 
or,  if  oature  has  plunged  thefe  leaves  under  water,  the 
ahforbents  open  and  imbibe  their  fluids  on  both  Tides. 
In  many,  however,  the  upper  ftirface  of  the  leaf  is  in- 
tended to  inhak  air.  Bonnet  obferved,  that  when  this 
furface  was  applied  to  the  water  the  leaf  died  foon; 
but  that  when  the  lower  furface  was  applied,  it  lived 
for  months.  It  hs«  aifo  been  remarked,  that  the  up- 
per furfaces  of  fome  leaves  will  repel  water  ? and  that 
the  death  of  the  leaf  will  rnfue  when  its  breathing 
pores  are  ohftru&cd  with  oil  *.  We  hence  karn  why 
aquatic  plants  rife  op  to  the  furface  of  the  water  and 
fpread  their  leaves  in  the  open  air  : and  as  it  is  pro- 
ved by  Ingenhouve  and  others,  that  the  refpiration  of 
many  leaves  is  affilted  by  light,  we  fee  a reafon  why 
plants  growing  in  a dark  room  turn  to  the  place  where 
light  is  admitted  ; why  the  flowers  and  the  leavea  of 
many  plants  follow  the  diurnal  courfc  of  the  fun  ; why 
the  branches  of  tvecs,  which  require  much  light,  die 
when  placed  in  a thick  (hade  ; why  rnoonlhine  in  au- 
tumn contributes  fo  much  to  the  ripening  of  grain  ; 
and  why  leaves  and  branches  arc  arranged  in  fnch  a 
manner  as  lead  to  intererpt  that  quantity  of  light 
which  nature  has  allotted  to  the  genius  of  each. 

The  air  vefiels  in  the  body  of  plant*  nre  thofe  vcffcls 
which  contain  juice*  but  at  certain  timr*,and  which  da- 
ring the  grestett  part  of  the  featon  are  Ailed  with  air  f. 
This  air  is  coiketed  from  the  lap  of  the  roots  as  it 
pafTir*  along  the  diametral  inferlions,  and  from  thole 
vcflels  whilst  open  upon  the  trunk  aad  upon  the  leavesf . 
Like  pulmonary  tubes,  which  are  feen  branching 
through  the  bodies  of  in  feds,  they  perform  an  office 
■ fhnilar  to  that  of  the  trachea:  and  bronchia  ; and  arc 
thofe  general  receptacles  of  air  from  which  the  neigh- 
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fiouring  parts  of  the  plant  fecretr  what  is  needed  : for  ftcf|  tra- 
in plants  and  a certain  number  of  infers,  the  functions  tiwn- 

of  the  lungs,  the  llonvaeh,  and  the  heart,  are  generally  * ri* 
diffufed.  The  fevrral  parts  can  rcfpiif,  digelt,  and 
circulate  fluids  ou  their  own  account ; and  if  they 
fhould  chance  to  be  fevered  Irom  the  whule,  can  live 
and  grow,  and  propagate  their  kind. 

l he  air  veflets  arc  furrounded  by  thofe  which  con- 
tain a liquid  during  the  whole  time  of  the  growth. 

They  arc  the  large!!  veflcls  of  the  wood,  as  diflingutfli- 
ed  from  the  bark  1 and  in  the  leave*  they  may  fomc- 
times  be  feen  even  without  the  affiitance  of  glaflcs. 

Their  cavity  is  lormed  by  certain  fibres  which  wind 
fpiially  like  a cork-fcrcw.  In  the  leaf  they  generally 
approach  and  recede  like  the  filaments  of  nerves  ; but 
they  never  inofculate  from  one  end  of  the  pluvt  to  the 
other,  except  at  the  extremities  § ; they  refcmble  the  5 Grew** 
pulmonary  tube*  of  in  feds  by  their  general  difperfion  A***,  of 
over  the  fyflera,  and  the  fpiral  rings  of  which  they  Pk*n%  B.j. 
are  compwfed(a);  they  differ  in  this,  that  the  pulmona- 
ry  tubes  arc  frequently  obferved  to  .tnaftomofc  in  their  ^11. 
larger  branches,  as  the  ramifications  of  a vein  or  anc-  ch.4.  § 1 7— 
ry  do  in  their  f mailer  capillary  twigs.  19. 

The  refpiratory  organs,  which  aie  fimilar  either  to 
the  gills  of  fifhes  or  the  lungs  of  roan,  can  hardly  here 
claim  a defeription,  as  their  nature  and  forms  are  fo 
generally  known.  There  is  one  citcurnftance,  how- 
ever, in  birds  which  arrefts  our  attention  : the  cells  of 
tneir  bones,  and  the  numerous  vtfiJcs  of  their  fuft 
parts  which  communicate  with  the  lung*,  have  been 
defervcdly  a matter  of  furprife  to  mod  phyfiologills. 

In  accounting  for  their  uk,  the  ingenious  Hunter  And^oui- 
fuppoied  that  they  lefiened  the  fpecific  gravity  and  o.-nn*  con. 
af  filled  flying;  that  being  the  tircum  fiance  which  he  c«nii  g ehe 
thought  moli  peculiar  to  birds.  Learning  afterwards*  u,mora,,r 
that  they  were  in  the  oflrfeh  and  not  in  the  bat,  he  JJ1^,*** 
fuppofed  that  they  were  appendages  to  the  lungs.  In  &c. 
amphibious  animals,  in  tbe  fnake,  viper,  and  many 
others,  he  obferved,  that  41  the  lungs  are  continued 
down  through  the  whole  belly  in  form  of  two  hags, 
of  which  the  upper  part  only  can  perform  the  office  of 
refpiiation  with  any  degree  of  efled,  the  lower  ha- 
ving comparatively  but  few  air  vtflc.s  ($).”  In  thefe 
animals,  the  life  of  iuch  a conformation  of  the  lunge 
was  to  him  evident.  “ it  is  in  confequcnce  of  line 
ftrudUre,"  faid  he,  “ that  they  require  to  breathe  lefe 
frequently  than  others,''  From  thi*  reaXoftiug  he  na- 
turally 


(a)  See  the  fpiral  ring*  in  the  pulmonary  tubee  of  a bee,  Plate  XV 11.  fig.  10.  Swammerdam's  Book  of 
Nature,  or  Hitlory  of  Infers. 

(s)  The  fame  obfervations  were  long  ago  made  by  the  immortal  Harvey.  After  observing  that  both  the 
tranfverfc  and  looguadiuai  membranous  diaphragms  of  birds  contributed  to  refpiration,  he  adds,  “ Kt  alia,  ut 
■unc  taceam.  Avis  pr*  ceteris  ammalibus  non  mode*  facilliroe  refpirat,  fed  vocem  ctiam  in  cantu  diverfimode 
modulatur  : cum  tamcn  ejus  pulmones  latenboact  collisatko  affix*  funt,  ut  parun*  admodum  ddatari,  alTurgcre, 
et  contrahi  poffint. 

Quinetiam  (quod  tamen  a nervine  ha&enua  obfervatum  meraim)  earnot  bronchia  five  afperc  arterise  fines  in 
abdomen  perforastor.  Aerrmque  infpirstom  itHrt  cavitates  ilia  rum  membrsoarum  recondont-  Qucmadmo- 
dum  pifees  et  ferpentes  intra  amplas  veficas  in  abdormne  polltas,  cundem  aitrabunt  et  refervant,  coque  facilius 
natare  cxiflimantur.  Et  ut  rinse  ac  bufonis  com  zftate  veheroetmua  rrfpirsnt,  aeris  plus  folito  in  veficulas  ni> 
merofiffimas  abforbent  f unde  rarum  tarn  ingens  tumor)  quo  cundem  pnllea  in  coaxatione  lifieralitcr  exfuireot. 
Ita  in  pennstis  pulmonrs  patius  tranfitus  tt  via  ad  nffiratiunrm  vidrntur  quam  hnjus  adequatura  organum* 
De  Gene  rat.  Animal,  Exert  it.  3. 
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•Rcfpirt-  t Or  ally  inferred,  that  the  (nation  of  flying  might  ren- 
, , der  the  frequency  of  rcfptration  inconvenient ; and 

-yJ  ' that  a refervoir  for  air  might  therefore  become  fingu- 
larly  ufeful.  The  bat  and  the  oftrich,  ho  wever,  are  here 
at  formidable  ohjeftions  as  before  The  bird  rcfpirea 
frequently  when  at  reft,  and  when  it  fliea  to  our  bo- 
fom  from  the  hiwk  ; that  frequency  feems  to  have 
been  increafed  by  what  i*  a general  and  a common 
caufe,  an  increafed  degree  of  mufcular  exertion.  Had 
air  cell*  been  intended  merely  to  prevent  the  effefti  of 
a rapid  motion  on  refpiration,  we  might  expeft  to  fee 
them  in  greyhounds  and  a number  of  quadrupeds, 
much  more  readily  than  in  feme  birda  whofc  flights  arc 
neither  rapid  nor  long. 

This  great  phyfiologift  was  not  aw*re  that  the  cir- 
rumftance  moft  peculiar  to  birda  was  not  their  aft  of 
flying,  but  their  feathers,  which  contain  a large  quan- 
tity of  air.  and  which  require  a regular  fupply,  whe- 
ther they  foar  on  the  wing9  of  the  eagle,  or  remain  on 
the  ground.,  attending  the  oftrich  (t). 

Both  in  amphibious  animals  and  birds,  the  air  of 
the  reticles  has  pa  fled  the  refpiratory  furface  of  the 
lung*.  In  the  tiachese  of  plants  and  the  pulmonary 
lubes  and  reticles  of  infers,  it  is  only  proceeding  on  its 
way  to  be  refpired.  Would  it  be  worth  while  to  inquire 
whether  vegetable  fubltances,  and  thofe  which  are  call- 
ed corneous  in  animals,  require  a different  preparation 
of  air  from  what  is  the  common  preparation  of  lung*  i 
whether  hair  grows  beft,  or  the  cuticle  thickeft  over 
loft  part*  that  are  cellular  and  fpongy  (u)  ? and  whe- 
ther the  animals  that  bear  horns  hare  larger  (muffs  in 
the  frontal  bone  of  their  cranium  than  others  i From 
the  general  diffufion  of  air  through  the  birda,  and  the 
situation  of  their  reticles  beyond  the  lungs,  it  would 
appear  that  the  pulmonary  vifcus  in  thefe  animals  does 
not  refpire  or  fecsete  air  for  the  whole  fyftem  j and  we 
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are  certain,  that  in  plants  and  infers  moft  parts  re-  tlefpiM- 
fpire  the  a;r  for  themfclves,  and  that  there  is  no  par-  tior- 
titular  pirt  appointed  to'fccrete  air  for  the  whole.  ^ 1 

We  here  fpeak  of  refpiratory  organs  as  thofe  which  Air  ibforb- 
feercte  an  aeriform  fluid  from  water  and  air  i but  our*H  *>r  the 
language  probably  hid  been  more  accurate  hid  we  fl^yhicn 
called  them  the  organs  in  which  an  aeriform  fluid  wfews* 
aSforbed  by  their  liquid  contents,  as  thefe  fl  >w  by,  t,ry f*. 
either  wholly  or  in  p*rt,  in  their  courfe  through  the  free, 
fyftem.  It  was  loner  denied  that  any  abforption  of 
the  air  took  place  from  the  pulmonary  furface } and 
fpeculative  rea  toners  had  attempted  to  prove  that  no 
air  could  pafs  to  the  blood  through  the  membranes  of 
the  lungs,  bccaufe  air  had  refufed  upon  fome  occationa 
to  pafr  through  pieces  of  wet  leather  that  had  been  ex- 
posed to  it  for  that  purpofe.  BorclJi,  however,  en- 
deavoured to  (how  how  air  in  the  lungs  might  mingle 
with  the  blood, and  how  forac  always  disappeared  in  re- 
fpiration. There  arc  few  doubts  now  entertained  on 
this  fubjeft.  Venous  blood  inclofed  in  a bladder 
by  the  celebrated  Pricftley  difeovered  fach  an  at- 
traction lor  oxygene,  that  it  abforhed  the  aeriform 
fluid  through  all  the  coats  of  tbe  refilling  medium,  ex- 
hibiting an  inftance  and  beautiful  illuftratioo  of  the 
chemical  affinities  which  take  place  in  this  function.  fi 
The  reader  will  obferve,  that  the  two  words  rtf  pi-  Two  kind 
rotary  organs  are  here  employed  in  what  m4y  be  ra*  of  ref  irs . 
ther  a particular  fenfe.  The  truth  is,  there  are  two  torf  <****»• 
kinds  of  refpiratory  organs,  which,  though  fometimet 
included  in  the  general  expreffion,  ffiould  always  be 
confidered  as  perfedly  diftind.  The  firft  kind  com- 
prehends thofe  in  which  the  water  :*nd  air  is  decom- 
pofed  ; the  fccond,  thofe  by  which  thefe  fluids  are 
properly  applied  to  the  refpiring  furfacesof  the  former. 

We  obferve  thefe  laft  in  the  fluttering  motion  of  the 
leaf  it  fell,  or  in  that  tendril  which  turns  tbe  furface  of 

the 


(t)  m Tbe  ufe  of  this  retention  (of  the  air  in  the  reticles  of  birds)  is  not  well  known  to  us,  at  leaft  in  refped 

of  the  upper  pouches;  fo  in  regard  of  the  lower  ones.  The  ufe  of  this  retention  has  been  explained  in  tbe  de- 
feription  of  the  ostrich  : where  it  was  fhown  that  there  is  a probability  that  the  air  contained  in  the  lower 
pouches  ferves  to  comprefs  the  viicera,  an»!  make  them  rife  upwards.  Some  do  think  that  this  retention  of  air 
ierves  birds  to  render  them  lighter  in  flying,  likeas  the  bladder  which  is  in  fi(h  helps  them  to  fwim.  And 
this  conjedure  would  have  fome  foundation,  if  the  air  contained  in  the  bladders  of  birds  were  as  light  in  pro- 
portion to  the  air  in  which  they  fly,  as  the  air  contained  in  tbe  bladders  of  fifti  is  in  proportion  to  the  water 
in  which  they  do  fwim.  But  to  fay  fomething  which  Hath  at  leaft  a little  more  probability,  watting  till  we 
have  a more  certain  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  ufe  of  this  retention  of  sir,  we  confider  that  the  birds  gene- 
rally riling  very  high,  and  even  to  the  place  where  the  air  is  a great  deal  lighter  than  it  is  near  the  earth,  might 
be  deprived  of  the  principal  advantages  of  refpiration  for  want  of  an  air  whofe  weight  might  make  on  the 
heart  and  arteries  the  compreflion  neccffary  to  the  diftributioft  and  circulation  of  the  blood  : If  they  had  not 

the  faculty  of  containing  a long  time  a portion  of  air*  which  being  rarefied  by  the  heat  which  this  retention 
produce! h therein,  might,  by  enlarging  itfclf,  fupply  the  defied  of  the  weight  of  which  the  air  that  they 
do  breathe  in  the  middle  region  is  deftitute.  For  if  there  be  a great  many  birds  which  do  never  rife  very 
lii^h  into  the  air,  whofe  lungs  have  not  with  Handing  thefe  bladders  in  which  tbe  air  is  retained  ; there  are  alfo 
a great  many  that  have  wings  which  they  ufe  not  for  flying.  And  it  may  be  ohferved,  that  there  are  fouod 
fome  parts  in  animals  which  have  not  any  ufe  in  certain  fpeciea,  and  which  are  given  to  the  whole  genus,  by 
rcafon  that  they  have  an  important  ufe  in  fome  of  the  fpccics.  It  is  thus  that  in  fieverai  kinds  of  animals 
the  mates  have  teats  like  the  females  ; that  moles  have  eyes;  oftriches  and  caflbwara  wings  ; and  that  land  tor- 
toiles  have  a particular  formation  of  the  veffcls  of  the  heart  which  agrees  only  with  water  tortoifes,  as  it  is  ex- 
plained in  the  defeription  of  the  To*TOl8t:.,,  Tbt  Anatomical  De  feription  of  a Cajfowar , by  the  Royal  Academy 
at  Sciences  at  Paris.  We  can  hardly  anfwcr  for  the  juilnefs  of  this  realoning,  which  maintains  that  the  genus  hal 
juitlefs  pints  merely  in  compbifance  to  the  fpecies. 

(u)  Nails  and  hair  grow  after  death,  and  a quantity  of  air  U evolved  in  putrefaction* 
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Rffjiit-  tlit  leaf  to  the  fun.  We  fee  them  producing  thrfe 
ofcillatory  motions  in  the  branching  giUl  of  the  pvltx 
,£  orUre/cim.  When  the  breathing  furface  in  within  the 
.Auvli'v  body,  wedifeover  them  again  in  the  tncHrit  of  plant*, 
rifjn,  i«f  whole  cavity  is  formed  by  * fpirai  fibre  that  u frem- 
iti, mtioj,  inaly  intended  for  fame  kind  of  periffaltic  motion. 
We  detr&  them  like  wife  in  the  pnlmonaiy  tube*,  in 
the  fpirai  ring,*,  and  in  the  abdominal  movements  of 
inicCis.  Wc  fee  them  in  fiihes  fwallowing  the  water 
and  propelling  it  onward  through  the  fringes  of  the 
gills.  In  the  frog,  we  note  them  by  the  motions  of 
the  pouch  between  the  fternttm  and  the  lower  jaw. 
After  this  animal  is  divided  trenfverfciy  behind  the 
fore  legs,  this  pouch  continues  to  fill  and  to  empty 
tticli  downwards  by  the  tiachea  where  the  lungs  were. 
When  tbe  whole  integuments  and  fomc  of  the  imifrlct 
between  the  jaw  l>onc  and  fterntim  are  removed,  we 
fee  how  the  pouch  was  dilated  and  contracted  by  a 
bread  cartilage  connected  with  the  trachea,  and  attach- 
ed  by  mufclee  to  the  intide  of  the  llcrnum  and  the 
neighbouring  parts.  When  the  pouch  is  enlarged,  the 
air  rufhei  in  through  the  two  nolirilo  at  that  time  ex- 
panded; and  when  it  is  contending,  the  glottis  Harts 
up  with  cn  open  month  to  the  middle  of  the  pouch, 
r ml  the  air  is  prefled  down  through  the  trachea  to  the 
lungs.  This  amufing  fight  will  fometimes  continue 
for  a whole  hour.  In  man  and  all  the  warm-blooded 
qu  idrupedf,  the  thorax  or  cavity  where  the  lungs  are 
placed  i»  dilated  2nd  contracted  1 y the  diaphragm  and 
mufcles  attached  to  the  ribs.  In  the  time  of  dilata- 
tion the  glottis  opens,  as  we  fee  in  birds:  the  air 
ruffles  in,  fuppurts  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  at- 
mofpbere,  and  enables  the  thorax  to  expand  wider. 
The  expanding  powers  having  made  at  laft  their  ufual 
< (Tort,  thiit  (intHgomlls  fuccecd,  exert  their  force,  and 
? the  air  is  expelled. 

AfLCed  bj  1°  applying  either  tbe  water  or  air  to  the  breathirg 
thep-ff-  fur  lace,  ail  thefe  auxiliary  organs  are  a (Tiffed  by  the 

fu  f ofrhe  circumambient  fluid  which  prcfTcs  equably  on  all  Odes. 
“■"P-^Wbrn  a Florentine  fUik  is  applied  to  the  mouth,  axd 
all  communication  between  the  larynx  and  external  air 
entirely  cut  off,  it  requires  an  effort  to  bring  the  air 
ot  the  flaik  into  the  lungs.  The  weight  of  the  at- 
mofphere  is  therefore  cflifting  in  refpiration ; and  the 
air,  whether  in  the  lungs  or  the  thorax  (x),  muff  not 
be  fo  denfe  as  that  which  is  without.  When  Verbeyen 
perforated  the  thorax  of  a dog,  and  reftored  the  equi- 
librium betwixt  the  external  and  internal  air,  the  re- 
fpiration of  the  lungs  era  fed,  though  for  fome  time 
the  nhernatc  admiffion  and  cxpulfion  of  air  was  conti- 
nued through  canulas  introduced  into  the  wounds. 

It  cannot  finely  be  alked  here,  how  the  preffure  of 
the  at  mofphere  (hould  be  oflilling  in  raifing  the  thorax, 
and  thus  ftemingly  counteract  itfelf  ? The  heat  of  the 
Howthii  ^un.?5  ,exp*nds  the  air  as  foon  as  it  enters.  The  air 
prrftrc  rapidly  abiotb*  oioiffurtf  and  though  not  ufuaily  no- 
the  ti-ced  by  philofophers,  yet  the  hidden  expsniion,  which 
“***»  j»  always  the  confequence  of  that  abforption,  is  • very 
general  phenomenon  in  oatore.  By  this  heat,  or  by 
this  abforption,  the  air  would  oecafion  greater  dihta- 
tion,  were  it  not  for  the  luogs,  which  feck  to  collaufei 
Vot.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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the  cartilages  of  the  flermrm,  which  frek  to  recoil  { Refptra- 
nrd  the  ft  retched  out  mnfcics,  which  cither  fpontane-  tlott'  , 
ottfly,  or  direfted  by  the  will,  endeavour  to  contract  ' ' 
and  produce  expiration. 

Having  feen  how  the  air  will  nifli  in  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  glottis,  we  may  alfo  conceive  how  the  (hut- 
ting of  the  glottis  will  refift  the  force  of  internal 
expanfion,  and  ftrpport  8 weight  laid  upon  the  bread. 

’1  he  confined  air  will  expan  1 equally  on  all  fide*,  and  H »w  the 
the  preflu  re  mnft  be  great  before  the  fpace  wh  ch  falls 
to  the  glottis  can  exceed  its  own  mufcnUr  force  and 
the  weight  of  the  atmofphcrc.  it  is  this  diffufed 
preffure  of  fluids  that  produces  fuch  ffriking  wonder* 
in  bydre ult'cs  ; and  which  explains  how  the  dropp>ng* 
of  the  ureters  Ihoul.l  expand  the  Madder  even  to  a 
palfy,  and  overcome  the  abdominal  muffles. 

l*o  account  for  the  aClion  of  thefe  organs  which  Opinio* 
ferve  as  auxiliaries  in  refpiration,  thne  have  been  fup- concerning 
pofed  an  appetite  for  air  which  prompts  a*  a ftimulus ; f^c  Tf10* 
an  influence  of  the  will,  though  we  breathe  while |jon. 
affeep  ; and  a natural  icflinCt,  which  indeed  may  exift, 
hut  expkins  nothing.  In  fpedfyirg  the  fcveral  organs 
concerned,  we  have  heard  of  an  rxpanfile  power  of  the 
lungs,  of  a certain  preffure  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  of  a 
mufcular  diaphragm,  and  of  the  action  of  obliqu-*  in- 
tercom a Is.  But  thefe  explanations  are  from  a limited 
view  of  the  fahjeff.  The  expreflions  ufed  may  indeed 
be  general  ; but  their  meaning  j$  particular,  narrow', 
and  confined  ; and  their  aiUiffotl  is  only  toman,  or  per- 
haps to  a few  of  tbe  warm-blooded  quadrupeds : for 
where  are  the  intercoftals  of  the  frog  ? where  is  the 
mufeutar  diaphragm  of  birds  ? where  the  preffure  of 
their  phrenic  nerve  ? and  where  the  expanfile  power  of 
their  lungs?  #7 

It  is  foTtumte  for  man  that  thefe  ?fiitling  refpira  «"*****  "f- 
tory  organ*  are  in  fome  tneafure  fuhjtft  to  hi* 

By  this  fubjeftion  he  produces  vocal  found  when 
he  pleafes,  divides  it  into  pirts.  viriet  it  1 y tones, 
forms  it  into  words,  and  enjoys  the  diffinguifhed  an  I 
numerous  advantages  that  may  be  derived  from  a fpo- 
ken  language. 

Sect.  II,  Digrjfim. 

As  refpiration  fuccceded  the  placenta  In  one  of  it*  Digetlhn. 
offices  hy  maintaining  life,  the  funtlion  of  digellion 
fuccceds  it  in  another  by  either  continuing  or  fup* 
porting  the  growth  of  the  living  body.  It  depends 
on  refpiration  for  a portico  of  heat,  and  is  that  func- 
tion by  which  the  liquid  and  folid  food  undergoes  its 
firfl  preparation  in  the  fyltcm.  f? 

Though  gafecus  fluids,  including  the  principles  of®*^®*** 
heat  and  light,  may  be  proved  to  r.ouiifh  and  compote t£"m" 
the  fubftances  of  all  living  bodies,  yet  a part  only  enn  }ubflancc 
enter  the  fyffeen  in  a giiftous  (late.  This  part  i« of  all  Li. 
changed  l-y  ihc  lungs,  or  by  thufe  fluids  which  ihry  v,n£  k«- 
contain.  The  organ*  of  digellion,  before  they 
ad  on  aerial  bodies,  mull  have  them  reduced  to  fomr»afc,  f-iTnt 
new  form.  Tor  the  food  of  vegetables,  this  form  re- watcx. 
quilts  to  be  water,  whole  ico  parts  are  found  to  con-‘ 
fill  of  84 f of  oxygene  and  ijf  of  hydrogcnc.  See 
\VXT£R. 
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(r)  Suppofing  that  there  be  any  19  the  thorax. 
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l>M»e£i'»n.  When  the  gafet  have  p.fled  through  both  the  watery 
and  ve  »etablc  ftates,  they*  as  juice*  or  folios,  Ixcomc 
the  food  of  a great  many  animals.  Theft  animals 
produce  new  change*,  and  by  their  preparation  the 
gale*  become  the  food  of  others  which  are  called  car- 
nivorous ; and  then  the  carnivorous  and  ail  living  bo* 
dfc?,  when  the  vivifying  principle  has  ceafed  within 
them,  and  when  they  are  hailening  to  a ftate  of  dtf 
dilution.  »tc  devoured  by  ethers  who  feed  on  corrup- 
tion, are  partly  converted  into  w.tcr  and  gas,  and  be- 
come in  their  turn  the  food  of  the  kinds  on  which 
they  had  fed. 

As  thefe  eficAs  or  the  di  'efti’ng  and  aflimilatfng 
power*  are  more  furprffing  than  any  chemi-.  al  proerfj 
of  art,  it  may  rot  be  unpTafing  to  take  a more  parti- 
cular view  of  them.  It  has  long  !>een  obferved,  that 
thofe  animals  whiqh  aic  not  carnivorous  feed  upon 
plants  ; and,  fince  the  day*  of  Van  Heimo-.t  and 
Boyle  it  haa  been  fufpe^ed  that  plants  live  upon  w i. 
„0  ter  and  air.  This  fufpicion  ha<  now  bcenconrirme  1 by 
Vegetab'c'  numerous  experiments.  Plants  h*vc  been  railed  from 
live  n pine  divided  water  without  earth,  nnd,  indead  of  requiring 
water.  a Teqrtji’  le  mould,  have  fpread  their  roots  in  mofa,  in 
paper,  in  cotton,  in  pie»t*  of  cloth,  in  pounded  glafs, 
and.  powder  of  qn;trtz.  From  thife  fefts,  the  ingeni 
ous  Chaptal  has  * een  led  to  fuppoft  that  foils  i£t  hut 
as  fo  many  fponges.  affording  water  in  different  pro- 
portions, and  in  different  w y*  ; and  that  all  that  the 
pfent  wants  from  the  foil  is  n firm  fupport,  a permiffion 
to  eaten  1 its  roots  where  it  choofes,  and  that  pfopor- 
tioned  fupplv  of  hiumdity  which  will  fecure  it  againft 
t)X  the  alternative**  of  being  inundated  or  dried  up.  To 
TTfc  of  foil  an  fiver.  however,  thefe  feveral  conditions,  lie  allows  it 
•»  vegeta-  t0  be  necefiary  in  many  cafes  “to  make  a proper  mixture 
*****  of  the  pr-'mitive  earths,  as  no  one  in  particular  poffcffcs 
them.  Siliceous  and  calcareous  earths  ( he  fays ) rmy  be 
confidered  as  hot  and  drying,  the  argillaceous  as  moift 
and  cold,  an  1 the  mignefian  a*  poffefiing  intermediate 
properties.  Each,  in  particular,  has  its  faults,  which 
render  it  unfit  (or  culture.  Clay  abforbs  water,  but 
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does  rot  communicate  it  * calcareous  earth  receives  Dfcvfti-is. 
and  gives  it  too  quickly ; but  the  properties  of  thefe 
earths  arc  fo  happily  oppofed  that  they  corred  each 
other  by  mixture.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  by  add- 
ing lime  to  an  argillaceous  earth,  this  lift  is  divided, 
and  the  drying  property  of  the  lime  mitigated,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  clay  is  diminiihed. 

On  thefe  accounts  it  i*  that  a Angle  earth  cannot  con- 
ttittitc  manure,  and  that  the  character  of  (he  earth  in- 
tended to  be  meliorated  ought  to  be  lluded  before  the 
choice  of  any  addition  is  de  ided  on.  The  bed  pro- 
portions of  a fertile  earth  for  corn  are  three  eighths  of 
day,  two  eighths  offend,  and  three  eighths  of  the  hag- 
mrnts  of  hard  ftone. 

The  advantages  of  labour  confift  in  dividing  theUfe-fa* 
earth,  aerating  it,  deftroying  ufclefs  or  noxious  plants,  8r‘cu  ture 
and  converting  them  into  manure  by  facilitating  their  {J^**1* 
decompoGtion  .*• 

So  far  is  vegetable  mould  from  communicating  any 
thing  new  to  plants,  that  it  ratheT  owes  its  formation 
to  them*,  and  if  fea  felt  ftunild  at  times  berequifitc  to  * CbfiaTt 
marine  vegetations,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  falls,  hJtm. 1' 
fulpbur,  and  lime,  are  all  produff  * of  organized  bodies; 
that  iron  (r)  itlelf  has  been  di festered  in  plants  and  (arts, 
animals  ; and  that  even  diamonds,  quartz,  cryftals,  $ J.  • tfc« 
fpars,  gypfutn,  &c.  are  found  only  in  thofe  cartha  that  bchnniog, 
are  partly  compofed  of  an  impoverilhed  vegeta'  de  re(i  iue, 
which  provident  nature  feems  to  have  referved  for  the  r nj 
reproduction  or  reparation  of  the  earthy  and  metallic  Earths  and 
fubftance*  of  the  globe  ; while  tbc  vegetable  mould  on  nict*h  ve- 
thefe  organic  parts  that  remain  are  made  to  ferve  if***?"? 
nourifhmrnt  for  the  growth  of  fuccccdtng  plants  (z).  tiuns. 

If  thofe  earths  in  which  plants  are  reared,  and 
which  contain  no  vegetable  mould,  fhould  ever  be  fen- 
fibly  diminifhed  in  weight,  a circumftance,  we  believe, 
which  fetdom  takes  place  if  proper  precaution  be  ufed 
to  prevent  it ; yet  if  it  fhould  happen,  it  fhould  not  in 
that  cafe  be  forgotten  that  gales  are  the  general  ce- 
ments in  nature  ; that  they  mix  intimately  with  the 
hardell  bodies ; and  that  this  fcnfible  diminution  of 

weight 


(v)Wbether  iron  exifts  formally  in  organized  bodies,  or  is  the  refult  of  decompofition,  it  derives  its  origin  ul- 
timately from  gifes.  Blood  gradually  decompofed  by  putrefaftion  yielded  not  only  more  fslts  and  lime,  but 
much  more  iron  than  blood,  fuddenly  decompofed  by  lime.  Though  the  greater  part  of  an  animal  or  vegetable, 
therefore,  be  without  fuch  fubftanres  a--  felt,  lime,  iron  ; yet  when  dccompoftd  its  parts  may  recombine,  and  tbua 
produce  them.  See  Surgical  and  Pbyjtcol  Effays%  by  Mr  John  Abernethy. 

(z) 11  Vegetables  in  their  analyAs  prefent  us  with  certain  metals,  fuch  as  iron,  gold,  and  maoganefe.  The  iron 
forms  near  one-twelfth  of  the  weight  of  the  afhea  of  hard  wood,  fuch  as  oak.  It  may  he  extracted  by  the 
magnet.  We  read  in  the  Journoux  de  Phyfque  an  obfervation,  in  which  it  is  affirmed  that  it  Was  found  m me- 
tallic grains  in  fruits.  Vegetables  watered  with  diftilled  water  afford  it  as  well  as  others. 

“Beecher  and  Kunckel  afeertained  the  prefence  of  gold  in  plants.  M.  Sage  was  invited  to  repeat  the  pro- 
cefTea  by  way  of  ascertaining  the  fa&.  He  found  gold  in  the  afhes  of  vine  twigi,  and  announced  it  to  the  pub- 
lic. After  this  chemift,  raoft  perfotts  who  have  attended  to  this  object  have  found  gold,  but  in  much  left  quan- 
tity than  M.  Sage  announced.  The  mod  accurate  analyfea  have  mown  no  more  than  two  grains,  whereas  M. 
Sage  bad  fpoken  of  feveral  ounces  in  the  quintal.  The  procefs  for  extra&ing  gold  from  the  afhes  confiftt  in 
fufmg  them  with  black  flux  and  minium. 

“ Scheele  obtained  mangsnefe  in  the  snalyfis  of  vegetable  afhes. 

««  Lime  conftantly  enough  forms  fevintrhtha  of  the  fixed  refidue  of  vegetable  incineration.  Next  to  lime, 
tlumine  is  the  mod  abundant  earth  in  vegetables,  and  next  magnefia.  biliceotti  caith  likewife  cxifts,  but 
lefs  abundantly;  the  lea  ft  common  of  all  ia  the  barytes.  Chaff  aft  Elements  of  Cbimflry,  Part  iv.  £ j. 

art.  15.  , 

See  Salts,  Sulphur,  Iron,  Lime,  in  Efonent*  of  Cbmijlry.  See  the  Matrix  of  Diamonds ; fee  Cbaftal, 
▼oL  iii.  Part  4.  $ 5.  art.  3. 
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Dtfctfttai.  weight  mxy  be  owing  entirely  to  fome  diffolution  of 
- “ the  (olid  partf,  ami  the  confcqutnt  extrication  of  the 

gafenut  fluids  (a). 

**  Before  we  had  acquired  a knowledge  of  the  con- 
Aituent  principles  of  water,”  refumes  Chaptal,  “ it  was 
impoflibie  to  explain  or  even  to  conceive  the  growth  of 
plants  by  this  Angle  aliment.  In  fad,  if  the  water 
were  an  dement,  or  iodecompofable  principle,  it  would 
afford  nothing  but  water  in  entering  into  the  nutrition 
of  the  plant,  and  the  vegetable  would  of  courfie  exhib  t 
that  fluid  only  ; but  when  we  confider  water  as  form- 
ed by  the  combination  of  the  oxygenous  and  hydroge- 
nous safes,  it  is  cafily  nmlcrffood  that  this  compound 
is  reduced  to  its  principles,  and  that  the  hydrogenous 
g is  becomes  a piinciplc  of  the  vegetable,  while  the 
oxygene  is  thrown  off  by  the  vital  forces.  According- 
ly wc  fee  the  vegetable  almoft  entirely  formed  of  hydro- 
gene.  Oil*,  rrfins.  and  mucilage,  coofift  of  fcarcely  any 
thing  but  this  fubftance  ; and  we  perceive  the  oxyge- 
nous gas  efcapc  by  the  pores  where  the  action  of  light 
caufes  its  difengagement.” 

But  though  water  conllitute  the  aliment  of  plants, 
we  muff  not  fuppofe  that  it  is  the  aliment  of  thefc 
*l°n€  : the  leech  and  the  tadpole*  are  noutiflied  by  wa- 
•LnJfff.  *cr»  tnany  anirmls  have  no  other  food.  “ Rondclct  j 
/jv  Mr  cites  a gtCit  number  of  examples  of  marine  animals 
Ahrmithy . which  cannot  fubfiff  but  by  means  of  water  by  the  very 
con^,tut*ofl  their  organs.  He  affirms,  that  he  kept 
esp.  n.  * during  three  years  a Mb  in  a veflel  conffantly  maintain* 
r w ed  full  of  very  pure  water.  It  *rew  to  fuch  a fixe,  that 
Same  ani  at  the  end  of  that  lime  the  vdlel  could  no  longer  con* 
imI,  live  * 

eft  water 

sooe.  • 
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tain  it.  He  relntea  this  ai  a very  common  faft.  We  Digeftioa. 
like  wife  obferve  the  red  fithes  which  are  kept  in  glafs 
veffcls,  are  nourished,  and  grow,  without  any  other  af- 
fiftance  than  th»t  of  water  properly  renewed  f."  • 

The  ingenious  Corelli,  who  knew  that  plants  and 
fevctal  animals  fubfiffed  wholly  by  water  and  air,  wnsvoj 
likewife  of  opinion  that  fome  animal*  lived  upon  fand  p*rt  4. 

He  could  difeover  nothing  but  land  in  the  ffomachs  ofS  *• 
many  tcffaceotis  animals  th.it  live  in  the  water,  an.',  par- 
ticularly in  the  ftonuchs  of  the  fmaticr  kinds  that  live  ^ 
buried  in  the  food  of  the  Tea.  He  could  not  conceive $ooic  anb 
what  elfc  could,  be  the  food  of  thofe  fm.itl  fishes  orma!*fup« 
worms  whic  h penetrate  the  fubftance  of  the  hardeft ’*'5° '* to 
rocks  and  form  excavations  that  always  bear  a ptopor- 
tion  to  their  bulk.  He  had  regularly  found  that  the  why'. 
Aomachs  of  fwans  which  he  hud  examined  were  full  of 
fand  ; and,  recollediug  the  pebbles  in  the  gizxards  of 
fowls,  he  was  led  to  infer  that  thefe  fubttance*  werfe 
fomehow  diffolved  in  a gaftric  juice,  and  ferved  to 
nourilh  the  harder  parts,  as  the  (belle,  the  festhers, 
and  the  ibnca(B).  Thefe  fentiments,  on  a flight  view, 
might  not  be  unnatural.  From  observing  children 
of  depraved  appetites  fwallowing  fand,  afhes,  and 
cinders ; from  having  ( > me  times  met  with  fand  in  the 
ffomachs  of  wild  ducks ; from  the  ufual  feces  of  the 
earth-worm  ; and  from  the  difle&ion  of  feveral  toads 
dug  up  in  a garden,  in  wbofe  ffomachs  we  coukl  fee 
nothing  but  a quantity  of  earth,  with  pieces  of  coal, 
ffonr,  and  of  flatc,  that  had  accidentally  h ippened  to 
be  mixed  with  it(c),  we  long  entertained  a fimilar 
opinion  with  this  celebrated  author:  but  on  recoiled!. 

4 S a ing 


(a)  What  follows  is  from  the  33d  additional  note  of  Dr  Darwin’s  Botanic  Garden. 

“ Dr  Prieftley  obtained  air  rf  greater  or  lefs  purity,  both  vital  and  azotic,  from  ilmoff  all  the  foflil  fub- 
flan-  cs  he  fubjc&ed  to  experiment.  Four  ounce  weight  of  lava  from  IceLtid,  heated  in  an  earthen  retort, 
yielded  twenty  ounce  meafures  of  air. 


4 ounce  weight  of 

4 


Lava 

B 1 lattes 
ToadAoM 
Granite 
Elva  n 
Gypfum 
B.ue  flate 
Clay 


gave  70  ounce  meafures  of  air. 
1 34 




• 3° 
- 230 
230 
20 


Limeftone  fpar  830 

Li  me  (tone  — — 1 160 


Chalk 

While  iron  ore 
Dark  iron  ore 
Molybdcna 
Stream  tin 
Steatites 
Barytes 
Black  wad 
Sand  Aonc 
Coal 


630 

• 56? 
- 410 

25 

23 

40 

id 

80 

75 

• 700 


*4  In  this  account  the  fixed  air  was  prrvioufly  extracted  from  the  limeflones  by  acids  *nd  the  heat  applied  waa 
much  lefs  than  wai  neceffary  to  extract  all  the  air  from  the  bodies  employed.” 

(n)  A fimilar  inference  was  made  by  Mr  Burt  upon  open.Bg  the  ftomach  of  the  pangolin  of  Hindoftan. 
See  Pangolin. 

(c)  The  third  ventricle  had  a fl  range  body  fattened  to  its  interior  membrane.  This  body  wai  compofed  of 
a hard  membrane,  in  which  theTC  was  gravel  indofcd.  Gcfncr  fays  the  chamois  is  accuftomed  to  fwallow  gravel 
to  dear  his  tongue  and  throat  from  the  phlegm,  which  is  apt  to  cover  them,  and  deftroy  the  appetite,  /inat. 
Dejr rip  tion  of  tbt  Chamo'u  tr  Gem/,  by  the  French  Academy. 
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I rgcftnji.  jng  that  many  fubflaneea  which  enter  the  ftomach  arc 
not  nutritious;  coufidcring  the  balls  of  hair  ami  of  fea- 
thers which  the  carnivorous  animals  return,  and  that 
quantity  of  fxcal  matter  which  is  difeharged  by  the 
inteilinca ; having  frequently  experienced  that  a fenfe 
of  fulnefi  removes  hunger,  and  obferved  perfona  as  it 
were  by  inltincl  prefling  on  the  empty  tioraach  with 
thett  hand — we  began  to  fufpedt  that  the  fwallowing  of 
land,  and  a number  of  other  indigestible  fubftancee, 
might  not  be  to  ncurifh  but  to  prevent  fome  cravings 
of  the  flomach,  and  that  thefe  cravings  weie  in  part 
occafioned  by  a deficiency  of  the  ufual  prtffure  which 
it  receives  from  the  neighbouring  parts,  in  this  opt* 
nion  we  were  more  continued,  by  hearing  it  wss  culko- 
tcary  among  fomc  of  the  tribes  of  the  north  of  Alia 
96  to  repel  or  mitigate  the  attacks  of  hunger  by  placing 

ball  •'or  8 board  over  tbe  region  which  is  called  cpigatiric,  and 

fcm.t  in  tbe  comprefling  it  gradually  by  means  of  cords  as  the  ito- 
iumuch.  mach  coUapfcs;  and  by  learning  afterwards,  on  a further 
inquiry,  that  a iimilar  practice,  and  from  fimilar  mo- 
tives, was  likcwilc  common  with  fomc  individuals  ia 
this  country  ; who,  to  alleviate  the  fenfation  of  hunger, 
flraiten  the  epigadric  region  with  their  handkerchief. 
This  practice,  however,  being  often  impofftble  with  the 
brute  kind,  inilcad  of  bringing  the  neighbouring  parts 
to  pr<  fs  on  the  llotr.ach,  they  are  obliged  to  diitend  the 
ltomach,  and  to  bring  it  to  prefs  on  the  neighbouring 
part*.  Of  the  two  ways  of  producing  this  prtflure, 
the  lad  is  certainly  the  molt  natural.  Scncbicr  has  i’up- 
poled  that  diftenfion  of  the  ftoroach  is  thecaufc  of  the 
letretion  of  the  gailric  liquor ; but  bow  well  or  ill  his 
opinion  may  be  founded,  daily  experience  permits  not  a 
doubt,  that,  in  order  to  fatisfy  tne  calls  ol  hunger,  the 
fkmach  requires  not  only  to  be  nourifhed,  but  to  be 
filed,  or  at  lead  to  have  fomething  like  a fenfe  of  ful- 
cefs  ; and  this  may  probably  be  one  nafon  for  thole 
balls  which  are  found  in  the  ftomachs  of  the  chamois, 
which  like  wife  fwallows  fand,  and  in  the  ftomachs  of 
the  cow,  the  Ihcep,  and  of  the  horfe,  u when  they  do 
pafs  away  the  winter  in  fnowy  mountains,  where  they 
97  can  find  nografb”  (d). 

The  orv ■ n«  From  this  general  view  of  the  root«,  the  natural  Iran- 
of  .‘iRcftioagjiQ,,  |g  lo  thofe  organs  by  which  it  is  prepared.  As 
actable6”  pla#l«  are  led  on  nothing  gr  offer  than  liquids,  we 
fee  tbe  reafon  why  they  are  all  nourished  by  abforbenta, 
and  why,  inftcad  ot  one  common  alimentary  canal, 
they  are  funiilhed  with  a number  of  capillary  veffcls, 
which  by  their  atkion  aflH  the  living  power  in  moving 
the  fluids  along  the  trunk,  the  branches,  aud  the  leaves. 


O L O G Y. 

Thefe  fluids  are  obferved  to  move  between  the  different  Digetoon. 
ligneous  circles,  and  the  more  copioully  as  the  wood  v 
is  younger  or  the  nearer  the  circles  are  to  the  bark, 
la  the  circles  themfeives,  it  has  been  remarked  that  the 
fap  veffels,  from  being  empty  during  a great  part  of 
the  growing  leafon,  have  been  called  air  veffcls  ; that 
they  arc  formed  of  fpiral  fibres,  adapted  to  fomc  peri- 
iUltic  motion(s):  am!  it  is  plain,  that  by  this  ftru&ure 
they  are  well  tilted  to  propel  their  contents,  whether 
water  or  air,  upwards  or  downwards,  backwards  or 
forwards,  according  to  the  different  potation ■ of  the 
plant.  s 

Betides  the  particular  a£kion  of  the  veffcls,  a gene- Their  ac- 
ral concuflion  is  received  from  the  movement  of  the  wa-tiun  how 
ters  or  winds,  which  ferves  as  an  exerciie  ; a general  promoted, 
dilatation  is  occsfionrd  by  both  moilture  and  heat;  and 
a general  contraction  by  drynefs  and  c»ld,  which  pro- 
duce a motion  fomctLing  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
thorax  J:.  . # \ J* 

In  the  fpringing  fcafon  the  fap  afeends  through  the  G*mtr.t.  a 
empty  veffels  before  the  leaves  begin  to  appear.  When 
the  vtffels  arc  filled  through  their  whole  extent, 
buds  fwrll,  the  leaves  fpread,  and  the  flowers  blow  ; H 
the  evaporation  from  the  furface  is  increafed  ; the  fap 
is  dimtnifhed  by  the  abforption  ; the  fucciterous  veffels 
now  ceafe  to  bleed  (f);  and  the  roots  being  unable  to 
fupply  the  wafte,  the  rains  and  the  dew*  enter  by  the 
trunk,  the  branches,  the  leaves,  and  the  petals  of  the 
flowers.  When  the  evacuations  are  immoderately  in-  Ahfoiption 
created  by  cxceflive  heat,  or  prcternaturally  obilrudcd»f  moitlare 
by  the  plucking  of  the  leaven,  by  too  much  humidity, !**  ****•’ 
or  other  caufes  which  prevent  peifpiration,  the  plant  *cU  ,e" 
Coon  either  Ik  kens  or  dies.  The  chyle,  which  is  form* 
cd  in  the  fap  veffcls,  has  generally  fomething  of  a fac- 
ebarine  La  te.  ICO 

Confiilcring  the  forms  of  animal  fooJ,  we  may  na-  tn  the  uu> 
turally  txpedi  in  the  animal  kingdom  a greater  variety  nvd. 
of  thofe  organs  employed  in  digeftion.  Moil  aniru  .li 
have  indeed,  like  the  vegetable,  both  inhaling  and  ex- 
haling veffcls,  by  which  lome  of  their  fluids  are  ab- 
forbel,  and  evacuations  regularly  carried  on.  Except, 
however,  in  thofe  animals  which  fubftft  by  liqutds, 
thefe  veffcls  arc  of  little  importance  in  receiving  food 
or  ejc&ing  what  is  rascal  from  the  fyftcm.  In  thefe 
animals  the  abforbents  terminate  in  a hollow  vifrus, 
which  is  called  the  alimentary  canal,  where  the  fluids 
undergo  a preparatory  change,  and  arc  partly  reab- 
forbed  for  aflimilatiop.  In  all  others  the  food  enters 
by  a probofeis  (c),  or  by  an  aperture  which  is  called 


the 


(d)  Bartholine,  quoted  by  the  French  AcaJemy,  thought  that  thefe  halls  were  compofed  of  the  hair  which 
the  cows  lick  from  their  (kin,  or  of  the  wool  which  the  theep  cat.  But  the  horfe  does  not  lick  himfelf,  and 
many  of  thefe  balls  feem  to  be  compofed  of  ligneous  fibres.  The  balls  which  arc  found  in  the  chamois  are 
called  by  Velfchius  German  Uznar.  See  Anat.  Definition  of  Cbamoit  or  Gtm^  by  the  French  Academy. 

(e)  “ The  fuperior  part  of  the  inteilinc,  which  contained  about  thirteen  inches,  had  a very  particular  ftruc- 
ture  ; far,  inilcad  of  the  ordinary  circumvolutions  of  the  inteftines,  the  cavity  of  this  was  traofveifely  interrupt- 
ed with  feveral  fepiratioos,  compofed  of  the  membraues  of  the  intefline  folded  inward*.  Thefe  feparations  were 
near  half  an  inch  diflant  from  each  other,  and  turned  round  like  the  (hell  of  a fnail  or  of  a flaircafc  with  aa 
open  newel.”  AnM.  Defcribtion  of  the  Sea  fox,  ibid.  Tbcfc  membranous  folds  running  fpirally,  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  alimentary  canals  of  animats. 

(f)  This  happens  in  a great  many  plants. 

(g)  Every  perfon  may  have  an  opportunity  of  feeing  a probofeis  in  a namber  of  thofe  winged  infects  which 
extract  juices  from  plant i.  It  is  very  caiily  difccroiblc  iu  the  butterfly.  In  this  infcCt  it  is  a fine  moveable 

2 tube. 
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Pireftlixi.  the  ncvtb  : this  mouth  ii  properly  the  entrance  of  the 
s " alimentary  duct.  It  is  very  generally  furnifhed  with  a 
Fodrri.  tongue  (h),  which  is  ufually  affifting  in  deglutition ; 
iwitcdin  and  if  the  foo ! be  of  that  nature  to  requite  cutting, 
’.U  nimith  tearing,  or  grinding,  it  is  likewife  furnifhed  with  the 
•c &cnuuh  j>r0per  indruments ( i ) for  thefe  operations.  When 
the  food  is  tethceous  or  fome  hard  vegetable  fubflance, 
and  thefe  inftruments  not  in  the  mouth,  fomething  fi- 
mil-r  may  generally  be  expc&ed  in  a more  remote  part 
of  the  canal.  The  crab  and  the  lobfler  hate  accord- 
ingly grinding  teeth  in  their  flomach,  and  granivorout 
fowls  have  a powerful  gizzard  lined  with  a thick  cor* 
neous  fubflar.ee.  It  pofle  flies  the  comprcIHng  force  of 
the  jaws;  and  fa);:  11  pebbles  which  the  animals  fwallow 
ferve  it  for  teeth. 

befides  mere  trituration  or  grinding,  the  folid  fool 
1o1  will  often  require  to  le  mixed  with  fome  additional 
In  w): at  liquid  (x).  In  thofe  carnivorous  animal*  which  chew, 
earner  di-  this  liquid  during  the  time  of  maitication  fl  >wa 
into  the  mouth  from  certain  glands  placed  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  fome  fpccies  of  the  ape  kind  a 
previous  dilution  takes  place  in  two  pouches  fituated 
on  the  Tides  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  granivorous  birds 
this  dilution  is  very  ufually  performed  in  a lac  (l), 
which  is  a dilatation  of  the  canal ; and  the  food  being 
macerate!  there  ty  the  glands  or  exhaling  vefTels,  gra- 
dually  paflts  down  (x),  as  is  needed,  to  be  triturated 
la  different  **>d  farther  prepared  in  the  flomach.  In  the  rumina- 
tuxualf.  ting  kind  the  dilution  is  performed  in  a fimilar  man- 
ner : but  thefe  having  no  mufudar  flomach  fitted  for 
grinding,  ini. cad  of  defeending  the  food  is  brought 
up  again  into  the  mouth,  and  is  then  after  the  proper 
maflication  fent  to  the  flomach.  If  the  food  require 
no  maftication,  it  is  fent  directly  that  way  at  fir  It  : a 
circumftance  which  fhows  a curious  difcernmenc  with 
refpeCt  to  fools,  and  proves  that  their  alimentary  canal 
is  fubjedi  to  the  action  of  voluntary  mufclcs  as  far 
as  the  ftomach.  Some  of  thofe. bird*  which  have  a 
diluting  fac  or  inglnvics  ftetn  likewife  to  ruminate. 
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This  in  the  parrot  was  obferved  by  the  gentlemen  of  Digeftiuiv 
the  French  academy.  It  has  fince  been  obferved  in  ~”"~v 
rooks,  macaws,  cockatoos,  and  others  : and  Mr  Hun- 
ter, to  whom  phyfivdogy  is  fo  much  indebted,  difeo-  104 
verfd,  that  the  male  and  the  female  pigeon  fccrete 
their  ingluviea  a certain  liquor  for  feeding  their  young 
and  t h«; t moil  kinds  of  what  have  been  tlionght  ru- 
minating birds  do  very  often  in  exprefiing  their  fond- 
net  a regurgitate  their  food.  Yet  both  this  and  an- 
other fpccies  of  regurgitation  which  is  very  common 
with  thofe  animals  that  fwallow  indigeiti'  ic  lubihn- 
ce.i  with  their  fuoJ,  thould  be  carefully  ditlinguiihed 
from  nimination.  toy 

To  the  ruminating  kind*  the  diluting  fac  is  by  noP»rtofih« 
means  peculiar.  The  porpoife  had  one,  though  it 
not  ruminate;  and  many  of  thofe  animals  which 
none,  as  the  rat,  the  hog,  and  the  horfe,  have  a part 
of  the  flomach  covered  with  a cuticle,  and  which  mult 
therefore  principally  ferve  as  a refervoir.  The  gullets 
of  feveral  fiihea  and  ferpems  are  facs  of  this  kind.  It 
frequently  happens  that  a part  of  their  prey  is  projed- 
ing  from  the  mouth,  while  another  part  fills  up  the 
gullet  and  gradually  defeends,  to  be  reduced  in  the 
folvcnt  bclo.v.  So  very  dilatable  are  the  fionuch*  and 
gullets  of  fome  animals,  that  ferpents  have  been  often 
feen  to  fwallow  whole  animals  which,  prior  to  the 
gorging,  were  larger  than  themfclvcs  ; and  many  po- 
lypes, and  even  fome  of  the  loufc  kind,  will,  by  fwal- 
lowing  food,  more  than  double  their  own  bulk.  1C6 

Applying  jlomacb  as  a general  word  to  the  different Njiii’.w  of 
ventricles  of  the  canal,  wi  may  here  obferve,  that  every  ftouueha. 
fpccies  of  animals  which  ruminate  have  two  ftomachs,  or 
at  lead  two  divifions  in  one  t that  fome  have  three,  as  the 
g zella ; and  fome  four,  aB  the  cow,  the  dromedary,  and 
the  iheep:  but  it  mull  not  be  fuppofed  that  the  number 
of  ftomachs  is  any  proof  of  a ruminating  power.  It  was 
laid  already  that  the  porpoife  has  two  ; the  porcupine 
has  three  divifions  in  one  ; and  the  Angular  caflbwar, 
although  it  be  found  to  have  four  llouiachs,  docs  not 

runxi- 


tube,  po  flit  fling  a great  variety  of  a&ion.  It  ferve*  for  a hand,  a mouth,  and  a gullet  ; and  when  not  ex- 
tended in  fe  irch  of  food,  it  is  coiled  up  in  circular  folds.  The  elephant  has  both  a mouth  and  probofeis,  and 
this  prohofei*  is  one  of  the  moil  Angular  of  living  organs. 

(h)  The  crocodile  has  no  tongue  ; the  oilrich,  the  feal,  and  fome  others,  have  forked  tongues  ; the  cor- 
morant hat  a double  tongue  ; fome,  like  the  eagle,  have  a cartilaginous  tongue  ; fome,  like  the  porcu- 
pine, have  it  toothed.  We  have  found  a bone  in  the  tongue  of  a goofe  ; the  tongue  of  the  cameleon  is  a 
hollow  trunk  like  a probofeit  1 the  tongue  of  the  frog  is  forked  and  long — it  is  rolled  up  in  the  mouth,  and 
originates  ftom  the  fore-part  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  fome  the  tongue  is  the  organ  of  tafte  ; in  othert,  the  in- 
liniment  for  feizing  their  prey.  In  (’.iftmguifhing  foods  mod  animale  rely  chiefly  on  fault. 

(1)  Thefe  inllxu meats  are  corneous,  bony,  or  calcareous;  they  are  teeth  or  bills ; their  fituation  is  the 
tongue,  the  jaws,  the  palate,  or  the  ilomach.  Many  teeth  feem  intended  only  for  attack  or  defence,  for 
feiting,  killing,  or  retaining  the  prry.  This  is  remarkable  in  the  fangs  of  ferpents,  and  in  the  large  tufka  of 
the  elephant,  the  barbirouffa,  and  fome  other  animals,  where  they  have  fome  rcfcmblance  to  horns,  and  project 
from  the  mouth.  The  philodotua  and  ant-eater  have  no  teeth  s the  larvae  of  infedts  have  generally  two, 
which  are  placed  externally,  and  cut  like  a forceps. 

(x)  There  are  many  perfons  whofe  tongues  and  mouths  are  naturally  dry,  and  when  they  fwallow  a piece 
of  bread  mud  call  for  water  or  fome  other  moifteaer.  This  complaint  is  even  fometimes  general  in  a family, 
and  is  propagated  like  an  hereditary  evil  through  its  different  branches.  Cockatoos  and  parrots  have  likewife 
dry  mouths. 

(l)  The  budard  has  no  fac  of  this  kini ; but  the  cefophagus  is  remarkable  for  the  Urgencf*  of  its 
glands. 

( m ) In  the  oftxich  the  cefophagus  pafTca  down  and  returns,  and  the  crop  opens  from  below  upwards  into 
the  gizzard. 
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ruminate;  nor,  although  granivorous,  i»r.ny  on?  of  the 
four  a gizza rd. 

Somewhat  different  from  thefe  expanfiona  which  we 
have  feed  md  Honing  aa  exiting  in  the  fir(t  part  of 
the  altntntfiry  can-!,  is  a tort  of  pouch (iO  which 
harps  from  the  neck  and  the  lower  mandible  of  feveral 
birds,  nod  which,  like  the  two  pouches  c t apes,  may 
be  ufed  either  to  imceratc  the  food  or  to  carry  pro- 
vifions  from  a dillance  to  their  young.  The  pelican, 
a native  of  wirm  countries,  employs  this  pouch  fome- 
times  to  cirry  a qn  mity  of  water  ; and  another  na* 
tive  of  the  fame  countries,  we  mean  the  dromedary, 
was  o'  fcrvel  to  have  at  the  t p of  the  fecond  of  the 
four  ventricle*  a cumber  of  fquare  hoi  s,  which  being 
the  orifices  of  as  many  cavities  between  the  membranes 
which  coirpufe  the  ventricle;  reminded  the  gentlemen 
of  the  French  academy  of  thofe  large  refervoirsof  wa- 
ter which  Pliny  mentions  to  be  in  camels;  and  for 
which,  accor  'ing  to  his  flory,  their  guiJes  have  opca- 
rd  them  fometimes  in  cafe*  of  extreme  third. 

We  corre  oow  to  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  di- 
Stft  ion.  Independent  of  the  flu. d*  which  mingle  with 
the  food  in  the  mouth,  the  gullet,  or  macerating  facs, 
there  is  one  denominated  the  gojlrk  juice*  and  whh  h, 
either  by  itfelf  or  along  with  others  from  the  aliments 
or  fyttena,  ads  in  fome  roeafure  -a  a folvent.  it  is  fe- 
ertted  from  lirge  ghnds  at  the  entrance  of  the  giz- 
rar-!,  from  veflcls  or  glands  in  the  coats  of  the  flo- 
mach,  and  perhaps  molt  plentifully  near  the  pylorus: 
it  powerfu.ly  refills  the  putrefactive  fermentation  ; it 
coagulates  milk  and  the  white  of  an  egg  ; it  diilolves 
food  even  when  iuclofed  in  metallic  tubes  ; and  when 
life  ceafes,  it  adls  frequently  on  the  very  llo  nach  from 
which  it  was  fecrcted.  Its  tafte,  its  colour,  and  its  fob 
vent  powers,  arc  different  in  different  ckffes  of  animals. 
It  Teems  to  be  modified  according  to  the  age,  the 
health,  the  habit,  and  the  different  aliir.ects  on  which 
they  live.  The  ft  k awl  the  child  are  incapable  of  di* 
gelling  the  fool  that  is  proper  for  a healthy  man. 
The  h*wk  kind,  niter  loathing  bread  and  throwing  it 
up  without  any  change,  can  be  gradually  brought  to 
take  it  for  food  ; »nd  Gaflendi  has  mentioned  a certain 
lao  b which,  bcin?  fed  on  bread,  checfc,  and  on  fldh,  re- 
fund afterwards  to  tide  graft*.  But  what  is  moth 
furprifing  in  the  gaftric  juice  is,  that  it  fpares  ail  li- 
ving bodies,  as  thofe  worms  which  exill  in  the  ftomach, 
and  the  (hxnach  itfelf  while  it  is  alive  ; and  it  differs 
otherwise  from  a chemical  Advent,  in  that  it  hat  an  af- 
fimiUting  power,  and  reduces  all  fubftanccs,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable  on  which  it  acts,  to  a certain  fluid 
of  determinate  properties,  wiiich  is  called  chyle. 

Brfidcs  the  gaftric,  the  food  again,  after  pafllng 
through  the  ftomach,  is  mingled  with  a greenilh  fapo- 
tiaceous  liquor,  which  is  called  hie,  and  which  flows 
cither  immediately  from  the  liver  or  from  a wltcle  in* 
to  which  it  bad  regurgitated  as  i;  to  a him ! gut  ; at 
the  fame  time  nearly  it  is  mingled  with  mother  rcAm- 
fcling  the  faliva  from  the  pancreas  or  fwcet  hread  ; a 
gbuid  or  glands  wbofe  place  is  fupplied  in  a great  ma- 


ny filhes  by  a number  of  veralcnbr  appendages  ta  the  D*elKoc* 
ftomach.  — a 

In  ihort,  from  one  extremity  of  the  alimentary  ca-0is>eT 
oal  to  the  other,  fluids  arc  perpetually  flowing  into  its jj.cts. 
cavity  from  glands,  veffeb,  or  organic  pores  ; and  the 
membranes  conllantly  fecreting  a mucus  to  proteft 
themfrive*  from  the  acrimony  of  their  contents  This 
acrimony  rr.uft  often  lie  conliderable  near  to  that  cn  I 
of  the  canal  where  the  feces  are  difeharged;  for  as  the 
firll  part  of  the  canal  has  generally  one  or  more  ddata- 
tions  which  are  called ^omachrt  and  fecretes  at  leaf!  one 
fluid  which  is  ftrongiy  antifeptic,  fo  the  L-.il  prirt  has 
generally  append  iges  which  are  c iUcd  emea,  where  the  rhe  c<rt 
food  always  remains  for  fome  time,  and  where,  from  of  -he  air 
the  quantity  of  animal  matter  that  happens  to  be  mix- “euury 
cd  with  it,  it  becomes  putrefeent.  The  office  of  theca:l  * 
caeca  is  fometimes  fuppliel  by  the  largencf*  and  con- 
volution* of  the  colon (o);  to  which  gut  the  ileum  can- 
not, when  it  enters  laterally,  fo  eafily  cornmnnicnte  its 
perillaltic  motion.  As  the  llomachs  were  the  recep* 
tacies  of  the  lood  when  it  entered,  the  r«i-a  are  re- 
ceptacles of  the  fcecal  matter  before  it  be  difchar»cd. 

They  are  of  various  forms  and  capacities  ; they  are 
often  Larger  than  the  ftomach  itfelf ; are  often  com* 
pofed  of  proportionally  thin  and  tranfparvnt  metur 
branea;  and  from  their  conte. ;ts  have  often  a colour 
fomewhat  rcfembling  thnt  of  the  gall-bladder.  Their 
number  is  different  in  different  animals  Some  have 
but  one.  The  birds  which  have  them  have  generally 
two;  the  buftard  has  three;  and  Swammerdam  has  dif- 
fered infects  which  had  four.  As  fome  ftomachs  have 
a number  of  folds  which  hang  pendulous  within  their  • 
cavity,  and  incrcafe  their  furface,  io  have  often  the 
ccc  a as  well  aa  fome  pottious  of  the  canal.  The  roe- 
cum  of  both  the  rabbit  and  the  hare  is  curioufly  form* 
cd.  It  is  large  and  beautiful;  it  is  rolled  u;t  like  a 
cornu  ammoms ; it  hits  the  like  outward  appearance; 
and  a fold  running  fpirally  it  obferved  within.  The 
animals  which  live  on  vegetable  food  have  ufually  the 
greateft  length  of  the  canal,  and  the  greateft  uumher 
of  ftomachs  and  of  cccca  : yet  the  exffowar,  which 
has  no  gizzard,  has  no  caecum;  and  the  polype,  which 
is  laid  to  be  all  ftomach,  is  properly  fpeaking  rather 
ail  caecum  • 

To  fee  more  fully  the  procef*  of  digeflion,  we  mull  A&ion  of 
not  overlook  that  general  and  organic  action  wiiich  the  *litnen* 
takes  place  through  the  whole  abmrutary  canal.  ThcUr7  CinaL 
power  of  maftication  exerted  in  the  mouth  is  obvious 
to  all.  But  the  force  of  fome  ftomachs  has  till  very 
lately  been  known  to  few ; we  allude  here  to  that  of 
the  mufcular  or  gizzard  kind:  for- Abbe  Spillanzani 
has  divided  ftomachs  into  three  forta  ; the  mufcular, 
the  membranous,  and  intermediate.  Tire  immortal  _ ,lJ 
Bordli,  who  waa  probably  the  firll  that  tried  the  force 
of  the  mufcular  ft  machs  by  throwing  into  them  nuUft^nfcthj 
of  tilberds,  hollow  fpheres  of  glafs,  hollow  cubes  of  fii  ft  efti- 
lesd,  fmall  pyramids  of  wood,  and  fevrral  other  very  mated  by 
hard  fuMtancc#,  fuppofed  that  the  power  exerted  by 
the  ftomach  of  the  Indian  cock(p)  was  equal  to  jo 

pounds 


(n)  A pouch  of  this  kind  is  obferved  in  our  common  rook. 

(o)  The  bear,  whofe  inteftine*  are  40  feet  long,  haa  nothing  refemblinga  colon  ora  cecum. 

(rj  The  original  it  ga/lui  Indicut , which  in  the  writings  of  Longatius,  Gcfoer,  and  Aldrovaadus,  means  1 
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NjtfKoa  pounds  weight.  The  force  of  an  intermediate  ftomach 
' — ~ " rannot  he  fo  great,  and  that  of  a membranous  one  muft 
be  ft  ill  lefs.  Each  fct  ns  to  have  more  of  the  folvcnt 
a*  it  ha*  lef*  of  the  nvjfcular  power.  The  moll  mrm* 
hranous  are  sffifte.l  by  the  *&ion  of  the  neighbouring 
parU,  and  expl!  their  contents  ••  revdily  at  the  {front- 
ed. The  mufeujar  fort  i*  either  wholly  or  principally 
confined  to  certain  kinds  of  bird*  and  of  fifties,  as  na- 
ture has  meant  that  the  (grain  or  the  Ihells  which  they 
nfe  as  food  fliould  firft  be  triturated  before  it  be  fub- 
jeAed  to  the  gaftric  juice.  This  comminution  takes 
place  in  their  ftomach,  becaufe  it  it  plain  that  had 
bones  or  mufclei,  fully  equal  to  ill  thefe  effects,  been 
place ! in  the  bead,  thr  form  of  the  animal  muft  have 
been  altered,  or  that  equilibrium  which  it  preferves  in 
thofe  fluid  elements  through  which  it  moves  been  com- 
IU  pletrly  overturned. 

Vut«n«of  As  to  the  movements  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
direft'on  of  hairs  found  in  the  ftomach*,  and  the  balls 
u)  tao  which  arc  thrown  up,  would  appear  to  indicate 

a circular  motion.  The  intcflinal  part  has  a motion 
fimilar  to  that  of  a worm,  end  is  cadet)  the  xermuuAtr 
or  ftrtflah’u.  Here  every  portion  retains  its  own  mo- 
tion, i-lthouph  it  be  feparated  from  the  reft  by  liga- 
tures. Tbi  ftomaih  of  the  polype*  the  gullets  of  the 
ruminating  kind,,  and  the  cceca,  have  this  motion  in 
different  directions  at  Afferent  times  ; and  that  ob- 
served in  tbe  alimentary  canal  of  a loufc  is,  when  view- 


bird  different  from  the  cocq  (T  Inde  or  Turkey  cock  Johnfton  has  called  it  $allut  Perficus.  See  7 "h<  Analo* 
mkol  Dtfcrtpiion  of  tivo  Indian  Cm  It  by  the  French  Academy.  Ga/tma  indua  is  Ainfworth's  Latin  for 
the  Guinea  ben.  See  Borrl/i  de  Nvtrit.  Animat.  Prop.  189,  19c,  191. 

(o.J  **  1*  may  be  admitted  as  an  axiom  (fays  Mr  HunteT),  that  two  process  cannot  goon  at  the  fame  time 
in  the  fame  p^rtofany  fubflance;  therefore  neither  vegetable  nor  animal  fubftsnces  can  un  !crgo  their  fpontane- 
ous  changes  while  digeftion  is  going  on  in  them  ; a proccfs  fuperior  in  power  to  that  of  fermentation.  But  if 
the  digeitive  power  it  not  pcrfcA,  then  the  vinous  and  acetous  fermentitioa  will  take  place  in  the  vegetable  and 
the  putrefactive  in  the  foot!  ©f  thofr  animals  which  live  wholly  on  flrfti.  The  g»ftric  juice  therefore  prefervea 
vegetables  from  running  into  fermentation  and  animal  fubttancc*  from  putrefaction  : not  from  any  antifentic 
quality  m tbe  juice,  but  by  making  them  go  through  another  proccfn,  pT< vents  the  fpontnneous  change  from 
taking  place. 

“ In  moft  ftomachi  there  is  sn  acid,  even  although  the  animal  has  lived  upon  meat  for  many  weeks : this, 
however,  is  not  always  the  cafe  ; therefore  we  muft  fuppofe  it  is  only  formed  occafionally.  Whether  the 
ftomach  has  a power  of  immediately  feercting  this  acid,  or  firft  fccretes  a fugar  which  afterwards  becomes 
aeid,  is  not  eafily  afvertained  : but  we  Jhould  be  inclined  to  fuppofe  from  analogy  the  laft  to  be  the  cafe ; for 

animals  in  health  Lem  to  have  the  power  of  fecreting  fugar,  as  1 find  in  the  milk,  and  fbmettmet  in  the 

urine  from  difeafe.  The  acid  prevails  femetimrs  to  fo  great  a degree  as  to  become  a difeafe,  attended  with 
very  difagrreable  fymptoms ; the  ftomach  corverling  all  fiftftances  which  have  a tendency  to  become 
acid  into  that  fcim  : tbe  fugar  of  vegetal  Ice,  and  even  Lint  times  vinous  fpirits,  turning  dirc&ly  into 
acid. 

••  To  afeert;iin  whether  there  is  an  acid  nstorally  in  (he  ftomach,  it  will  he  proper  to  examine  the  contents 
before  the  firth,  when  the  d-gtftive  organs  are  perfeA,  ami  when  no  acid  can  have  been  produced  by  dif- 
eafe or  any  thing  that  has  been  (wallowed.  In  the  flirk  calf,  near  the  full  lime,  there  is  acid  found  in  the 

ftems  - h,  although  the  contents  have  the  fame  coagulating  power*  with  thofe  of  animals  who  have  furked. 

“ Sp  Manx  mi  ^ives  the  opinion  of  authors  refpe&ing  digeftion  ; and  fo  anxious  is  he  to  combat  the  idea  of 
its  being  fermentation,  that  he  will  hardly  allow  that  fermentation  ever  takes  pl.ee  in  the  ftomach.  That 
ftrmrntation  can  go  on  >n  the  ftomach,  there  ic  no  doubt.  It  it  olter  found  that  milk,  vegetables  of  ail  kinds, 
winr,  -nJ  whatever  has  fugar  in  its  competition,  become  much  fooner  four  in  fome  ftomach*  than  they  would 
if  left  to  un  'ergo  a fpontaneou*  change  out  of  the  body  ; and  even  (pints  in  certain  ftomachs  air:  oft  imme- 
diately degenerate  into  a very  ftrong  acid.  All  oily  fubftanco,  particularly  butter,  very  foon  become  rancid 
after  being  taken  into  the  ftomach  ; rnd  this  rancidity  is  the  effect  of  the  firft  procefs  of  the  fermentation  of 
oil  Mr  SicffeTt  his  been  able  to  reftore  rancid  oils  to  their  original  fweetnefa.  by  adding  to  them  theif 
due  quantity  of  fixed  air  j the  lofs  of  which  I confi.Jcr  as  the  firft  procefs  in  this  fermentation,  fimilar  to  whit 
happeus  in  the  fermentation  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubJtaoccs,”  Obftroaiionx  on  Digeftioi  by.  Mr  HunUr. 
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ed  through  a tnicrofcope  in  tbe  time  of  a&ion,  am-  Digeftion. 
r.ingly  rapid  ; the  ftimulxting  caufes  employe  ! are  the  * 

food,  the  different  liquors  with  which  it  is  mixed,  the^j^ 
sir,  the  nerves  where  they  exift,  and  a portion  of  heat. ,.f  ftimuli 
Some  degree  of  beat  if  neceflary  to  every  procefs  of  di-  employed, 
peftion  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  : 
what  that  degree  is  depends  on  the  nature  o:  the  li- 
ving bo  !y;  and  is  various  according  to  its  age,  its 
health,  its  employment!,  and  habits.  The  ingeniout 
Hunter  has  mentioned  the  digeftivc  ?nd  generative 
heats;  and  thofe  eanleners  who  are  verfant  in  the  ope- 
rations of  hot- houies,  have  on  their  thermaoKters  the 
fwelling,  flowering,  and  the  ripening  heats,  with  a 
great  many  others  for  the  fevcral  plants  which  they 
mean  to  raife.  r ,5 

Among  the  other  caufes  of  digtftion  fome  authors Tt:« vinouv, 
litre  ranked  fermentation : and  it  muft  he  allowed, acetousand 
t!iat  femething  fimthr  to  the  putrefactive  fermenta-Jv,,rc 
t on  takes  phee  in  the  ccfca  an!  tbe  lower  extremity 
of  the  fnteftine,  and  that  the  vinou«  and  acetous  fer- 
mentations i>ut  too  frequently  occur  in  our  ftomach 
when  that  viLu*  i»  mor!  idly  iffeffed (O*  Tf 

Much  of  the  hsffnry  of  living  bodies  relates  to  the  Heat  in- 
different degrees  of  heat,  the  varieties  of  foil,  nnd  theerffary  to  • 
kin:!$  of  food  Concerned  in  digtftion.  The  plants'^^*00*1- 
grow  where  the  foil  and  the  he  t are  congenial  to 
their  nature  ; and  thole  which  admit  of  the  greateft 
variety  with  refpeft  to  foil,  and  the  hrgeft  renije  on 
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D-krcftion.  tltc  fcllc  of  licit,  are  tlic  farthell  difpeifcd  over  the 
’ globe.  At  every  foil  has  ufu.dly  fome  regular  fuppiy 

||g  o;  m .iil'Jre,  the  plants  that  can  live  upon  that  fuppiy 

Or*c  mien-  ***«“«!  their  roots  under  the  furface  where  their  li- 
i on  «r  the  quid  food  i i the  lead  ex  poled  to  evaporation,  and 
Incentive  jacctir»4  there  with  the  conllant  nouriilunuu  which 
they  rtqu’re,  they  remain  in  that  fituation  lor  life  (a). 
d,e«  tn  j ro  if  their  Hunks  he  fo  feeble  as  to  Drul  a fnppoit,  thcry 
creep  on  the  ground,  th<  y climb  the  face  of  a neigh- 
bouring rock,  or  clin^  to  the  1-olyof  fxne  of  the 
flatclitt  children  of  the  fortft.  Their  targe  for  food 
i»  extremely  limited:  it  it  chiefly  confined  to  the  fnudl 
fpjee  which  happen*  to  be  occupied  by  their  roots  and 
branches;  yet  if  any  uncommcu  exertion  be  neerfiary, 
the  branches  will  hen^,  and  the  leave*  turn  to  diiuk 
of  the  water  tbit  is  parting  by.  If  the  roots  he  laid 
hue,  they  w.li  again  plunge  into  the  earth;  if  a done 
or  a ditch  he  thrown  in  the  way,  they  will  move  round 
or  will  dip  downward#,  and  fpread  into  the  foil  on  the 
pjrerted  by  other  fide:  if  there  they  arrive  at  one  that  is  unfriend* 
plant*.  Jy,  they  will  not  enter  ; but  if  a favourite  earth  fhotdd 
be  near,  though  not  in  their  direction,  they  will  twift 
about,  advance  a*  they  grow,  and  at  tail  meet  it.  In 
all  thefe  cafes  the  prop,  the  water,  and  foil,  mull 
l<c  oeccffary  ; they  mull  alfo  be  within  a very'  fnndl 
diftaocr,  othenvife  the  plants  cannot  perceive  them,  or 
will  fail  in  their  languid  attempts  to  approach  them. 

It  may  be  confiiered  as  a general  ladt,  that  when- 
ever food  is  hberaliy  fuppiicd  for  a whole  lifetime  in 
one  place,  the  creatures  which  ufeit  have  feldora  much 
1J0  locomotive  power,  or  much  inclination  to  ciercife  it  in 
Farther  ob-  * l°ng  continued  and  progrertivc  line.  The  curious  in- 
fervaaioo*  fe&  is  therefore  obferved  to  depofit  its  offspring  in 
«*ii  the  to-  thofe  places  where  the  profpcA  of  genial  warmth  and 
com ar vc.  plenty  fcccn  to  preclude  the  future  ncccffity  of  wan- 
dering or  refearch ; and  when  this  offspring  is  about 
to  pafs  into  a new  llate,  and  the  organs  forctel  that  a 
change  or  perhapa  a variety  of  food  will  foon  be  re- 
quired, the  appearance  either  of  wings  or  of  leg*  do 
ltkcwifc  fortrttow  that  the  power  of  locomotion  is  to 
be  increifed.  Even  nobler  animals  tn  their  fseul  flute, 
where  they  live  upon  one  fpecics  of  food,  and  where 
that  is  afforded  in  regular  plenty,  do  fpread  out  their 
too;*,  adhere  to  their  foil,  and  become  as  flationary  ns 
the  plant  itlt-lf ; and  even  when  that  fuppiy  is  with- 
drawn, and  they  are  expelled,  yet  if  the  Hate  into 
winch  they  emerge  be  hclplefs  and  feeble,  if  their  or* 
gins  of  digtftion  have  a weak  folvent  or  mafticatiog 
power,  particularly  adapted  to  fome  eafily  affimilated 
food,  and  if  that  food  be  prefented  either  by  their  pa- 
rent or  nature  without  their  exertion,  theirpowers  of 
locomotion  is  not  great,  nor  is  it  exercifcd  in  wander- 
ing afar.  It  is  when  the  organs  of  digeilion  are 
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flrong,  and  the  appetite  inclines  to  variety  of  aliment,  Wgrfiijc 
that  they  Bre  dilpofcd  and  feel  them felves  able  to  wan*  —i—* 
der  in  fcarch  of  it  ; and  that  then  they  may  be  ready 
to  move  at  intervals  from  place  to  place,  when  the 
enemy  comes  or  the  fpirit  prompts  them,  nature  hat 
direoed  them  to  foiid  food,  and  has  given  them  a 
Urge  alimentary  canal  with  ilomtchs,  with  convolu- 
tions, and  cccca,  where  they  may  lay  up  provisions 
for  a journey  ; but  afraid  to  entrnfl  them  with  too 
much  freedom,  left  in  their  excurfioit*  they  might  w an- 
der  from  the  place*  where  fubfiftence  is  found,  there 
are  two  appetites,  hunger  and  thirft,  which  never  fad 
in  a lUte  of  health  to  remind  them  of  their  duty. 

lliis  variety  of  food,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
afTcfled  by  climate,  are  the  caufc  of  the  rr.any  and  Angu- 
lar migration*  from  fpot  to  fpot,  from  country  to  coun-  fff 
tty,  and  from  fca  to  fi;*  : they  are  the  caufc  of  a Ante  Some  find 
or  torpor  in  the  hedgehog  ami  the  bear,  and  they  part-  eaiife*  °[ 
ly  explain  the  provident  forefight  of  the  ant  and  °f!^L,or^ 
the  bee.  Animal*  of  great  locomotive  power,  in  or- 
der to  provide  for  themfclve*  and  their  offspring,  re- 
move to. a diftant  country  or  dimate  when  they  fee 
the  figns  of  approaching  famine.  Thofe  of  lef*  loco- 
motive power,  and  who  are  incapable  of  migrating  lar, 
as  if  warned  by  heaven,  lay  up  a flore  for  tiic  fcarciiy 
to  come ; or  fhould  their  food  be  of  that  kind  aa  not 
to  be  calily  preftrved  for  a fe-fon,  they  receive  ro  fe- 
eret  warning  to  hoard  it  at  the  time  when  it  fails* 
their  fyfletn  becomes  fufee;  title  of  torpor,  and  they 
arc  enabled  to  fleep  through  the  ftorm  of  trouble  and 
of  want.  The  fourcc  of  thi*  want  is  in  troft  inflames 
to  be  traced  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  and  iafeA.  The 
plant  which  has  little  heat  of  ita  own  depends  on  the 
fun  or  fome  other  agent  for  one  of  the  great  caufc*  of 
digeilion.  When  this  agent  refufes  the  necefiary  heat, 
the  plant  mud  decline  ; its  leaves,  its  juices,  -nd  its 
fruits  mull  fail.  The  infcdl  tribe,  whic!.  had  no  other 
foo !,  or  which  like  the  plant  could  not  maintain  their 
vivifying  warmth,  muft  Hkewifc  lubrr.it  to  the  fame  fate. 

The  vinous  animal*  which  live  on  cither  the  one  or 
the  other,  according  to  their  fcveral  difpofition^  and 
characlers,  retire  to  their  ftores,  to  their  dens  of  tor- 
por, or  migrate  to  a country  to  which  they  are  led  by 
utifeen  guides  to  ilure  in  its  abundance.  Of  thefe  lall 
the  rail  ( s ) and  the  fwallow  are  the  only  two  which 
are  fomrtimea  arrefted,  and  which,  with  the  bear,  the 
h'-dgrhog,  and  the  toad,  are  obliged  to  renuin  in  the 
dwell  n 4 s of  torpor  till  the  genial  fca  ton  of  warir.tb 
and  of  plenty. 

Sect.  III.  dlforption. 

Wan#  the  food  ha*  undergone  the  firft  preparation, 
which  is  called  Jigtjlion , and  the  chyle  (r)  is  formed  in 

the 


(a)  Many  of  the  fat  plants  live  chiefly  by  the  nbforption  of  moiftnre  from  the  air;  and  many  fca-plaoU 
float  through  the  ocean,  and  having  plenty  of  food  wherever  they  go,  tbey  fend  out  no  root*  in  order  la 
fcarch  for  it. 

(s)  All  the  birds  on  the  lakes  of  Siberia  arc  faid  by  Profeffor  Graclin  to  retreat  foulhward  on  the  com- 
mencement of  froft,  except  the  rail,  which  fleeps  buried  in  the  fnow.  Account  ol  Siberia  quoted  by  Dr  Dar- 
win in  hi*  The  J.cvrs  of  tfx  Plants. 

(t)  The  chyle  of  different  living  bodies  has  not  yet  been  analyfed  ; in  man  it  is  generally  a whit.ih  fluid 
rdvmbliug  milk,  and  yielding  water,  oil,  fugar,  and  a coagulablc  lymph. 
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-the  •Kmeniary  canal  «r  f-p-veflrls,  it  is  therce  taken 
up  by  mean*  of  sbforption  for  the  ufe  of  the  fyftrm. 
firiher  h'roin  *he  veflels  it  pafles  into  the  whole  cellular  tifluc, 
procrdt  «f  cPTr.pofcJ  of  veficlcs,  end  clofely  interwoven  with  all 
Kh  <*i  w the  vafculsr  part  of  the  phut.  From  the  vtficlea  or  tatri- 
l"***,‘-  dca  of  the  cellulnr  tiffue  it  enters  the  vafa  propria  and 
glands  which  contain  and  prepare  the  fluids  and  fe- 
Hj  actions  peculiar  to  the  fpecka. 
baninak  Iu  the  animal  economy  it  was  always  fnppofcd  that 
(1.  the  chyle  was  abforhed  by  the  ramifications  of  the  red 
T*eiM9cal*aein»  fpreadingon  the  gut,  till  the  i6sx,  when  Afelliua 
airotr;eJ  ,n  lial  an  difeovered  the  laflcals(v)  running  on  the 
*,M1,  mefentrry  of  a living  dog,  and  printed  his  account  of 
them  in  1627.  Aa  he  had  not  traced  their  ceurfe 
very  far,  he  ratnrslly  thought  that  they  went  to  the 
liver,  which  was  then  imagined  to  be  the  organ  of  fan* 
unification.  This  opinion,  with  n-fpeft  to  the  place 
nj  where  they  entered  the  veins  continued  to  he  general 
Tliora/ic  till  1651,  when  Pecquet  in  France  pabli filed  hi*  ac- 
vniln  *"  cown*  °f  the  thoracic  duff  (x).  With  great  candour 
this  author  acknowledged,  that  he  had  been  led  to 
make  the  difeovery  by  oMerving  a wbitiflt  fluid  nuxed 
with  the  I lood  iu  the  right  aur  rle  or  the  heart  ot  a 
dog,  which  kind  of  anim*!  it  had  been  cuftnmary  to 
diflirft  alive  fince  the  time  of  Afrlliu*.  **  This  \ r act  ice 
of  opening  living  animals  furnifhed  likewise  occafrons 
(fays  Dr  Hunter)  of  difeovering  the  lymph^tivS  This 
good  fortune  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ri*db«c  hr  ft,  a young 
Swedilh  aniitotnift,  and  then  loThomaa  Barikoline(Y) 
M)5  a D.niifli  anatomift,  who  was  the  fir  ft  who  appeared  in 
tympha'ici  print  ttpun  the  lymphatics  Hia  book  came  out  in 
Silvered  1653,  that  is  two  years  alter  that  cf  Pecquet  ; and 
w"«  Vflt.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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then  it  waa  evident  that  they  had  been  fecit  before  by 
Dr  H-gbmore  and  others,  who  had  mtllaken  them  for  * ' r 
iafieala;  but  (adds  Dr  Hunter)  none  of  theana»omifta 
of  thofe  times  could  make  out  the  origin  of  the  lym- 
phatics, and  none  of  the  phyfiologifts  could  give  a fit*  ft. 
tiaf  wrfory  account  of  their  ufc(z)  ” He  had  not  kfcown  Ufe  ©1  die 
that  Gliflbn,  who  wrote  in  1654,  baa  afenbed  to  theft  lyn»ph*i:c* 
veflels  the  office  of  carrying  the  lubricating  lymph 
from  the  fever  1 cavities  back  into  the  blood  j and 
tb.rt  Frederic  Hoffman  has  exprefled  the  doftriac  of  # Mri*. 
their  being  ab  for  bent*  very  explicitly*. 

It  was  on  the  19th  of  June  1664  that  Swimmer- S^firm. lib. (. 
dam  difeovered  the  valvea  of  thefe  veflels;  and  Ruyfch,  $ 1 **1*'  J* 
who  bad  feen  them,  perhaps  very  nearly  about  that 
time,  firtl  gave  -n  account  of  them  in  a fmall  trttdk ralvca dif- 
which  he  published  ar  the  Hague  in  1665.  covered  10 

The  belt  n ode  of  demonflrating  the  lymphatics  1664. 
we  prohabby  owe  to  the  celebrated  Nuck,  who,  aa  a 
fpecimcn  of  that  complete  fyftcm  of  Lymphography 
which  he  meant  to  publifh  (a),  printed  in  1691  his  M9 
adent  graphy,  or  defeription  of  the  glands.  In  this  InjcdUd 
treatife  he  not  only  teiU  us  how  he  brought  them  into  u,t>1  n rr* 
view,  but  in  his  plates  reprefents  many  of  them  as c'£r*  ®C^0C* 
Mled  with  hia  new  mercurial  injeftion*  ; a happy  in-  * 
vention,  which  perh  ps  was  fnggefted  hy  remarking 
the  extreme  fubtility  of  mercury  when  employed  in 
the  cure  of  venereal  infection. 

A method  by  which  he  inflated  thefe  vcflela  led  him 
to  fuppofe  that  they  cook  their  origin  from  veina  or 
arteries,  either  immediately  or  through  the  interven- 
tion of  feme  follicles  (a).  The  celebrity  of  hia  name 
procured  credit  to  this  miftakc  ; and  Dot withtUn ding 
4 T the 


<u)  We  learn  from  Galen,  that  the  ltfttals  in  kids  had  long  before  been  feen  by  EraGftratus,  who  called 
them  arteries. 

( x)  This  dn&  had  been  feen  before  by  Euftachitn.  See  Evfioch.  dt  Vena  fine  pari. 

(y)  The  difeeveries  of  Rudbcc  and  Bsrtholine  vrere  made  io  the  years  1651  and  1652,  about  which  time 
Jolifte  an  Englifhrr.an  faw  alfo  the  lymphatics. 

(2)  Dra  Hunter  and  Monro  claim. the  merit  of  laving  found  cut  the  true  ufe  of  the  lymphatic*.  Thu 
former  fay*  that  he  taught  it  in  hia  leduiea  fo  early  aa  1746,  and  appeals  to  hia  pupils  for  the  truth  of  the 
aflertion.  The  latter  feema  to  have  made  the  difeovery  in  » 733  \ and  in  1 755  puhlifhtd  an  account  of  it  in  a thefia 
Dr  Tfiitus  in  ariij  Amma'ibut.  Before  the  printing  of  this  thefi*,  Dr  Biack  told  him  th?t  the  fame  cpiatonu 
concerning  the  valvular  lymphatics  had  been  long  entertained  by  Dr  Hunter.  In  1756  Dr  Monro  attended 
Dr  Hunter’s  IcAures  in  London;  heard  the  whole  doritnne  of  the  lymphatics  very  fully  explained  ; and  io 
1757  reprinted  his  opinion  at  Berlin  w.thout  taking  notice  of  Dr  Hunter’s,  who  charges  him  with  plagiarifm  ; 
and  the  charge  i«  retorted  by  Dr  Monro. 

(a)  Lymphogrsphix,  quod  ofTcttur  fpccimcn,  ubi  led ori  non  ingTatum  peretpero  ad  alias  tranfitumi  tuna 
paiuit  non  minus  qu*m  he,  lyrtiphaticia  dudibua  fuperi  ientca.  Vrefalto  ad  sitUnographtam. 

Nuck  had  traced  lymphatic!  on  the  exterior  parts  of  the  head  and  neck,  on  the  membrane  of  the  lungs,  on 
the  fpaces  between  t*.c  ribs,  in  the  loins,  ou  the  diaphragm,  on  the  heart,  the  fplcen,  on  the  liver,  the  gall- 
bladder, on  the  ftomach,  on  the  mrfemery,  on  the  tunica  albuginea  of  the  teftes,  in  the  feet,  and  in  the  hands. 
Its  (continues  he),  ut  multiplki  rxperientia  et  vstiis  partium  p^xpsrationibus  to  ufquc  pcfvcnerim  ut  inie- 
gritm  lymfhalicortitn  fifiema  a capite  ad  ealeem  mihi  cotrpoiuerim.  cujus  delinrationem  libenter  cecnm  com  mu- 
ni^abo,  ubi  partium  noDfiullaruro  haflcnua  nondum  fatia  exam  maun  m,  Lymphngiapbiitn  abfolverimus.  An- 
tun.  Nnch  de  Jnxtn/ij  novij  F.pfiola  Anatomic*  ad  1).  J).  B ■ G Mod.  Dofl. 

(a)  Quidam  nervos  conftituunt  va forum  ly  mpkuticorum  principia  ; alii  glandulas  minores  ; alii  mem*  ranat ; 
oec  defiount  qui  a tendicofa  mufculcrum  parte  cadem  deducunt.  Sed  ir.iffia  aliorum  fentenuia,  d>cam  modo  ; 
van's  me  hanc  circa  fpeculatioOcm  molitum  fuifle,  variis  experimentia  (irrito  licet  ordmsrio  conatub  varia  teo« 
tafle,  cafuque  tandrro  non  nulla  detexiflr  quae  lucem,  hie  adrerre  pofliint.  ’ 

Ante  triennium,  niundando  lieni  vitulmo  intrntua,  emnique  {anguine,  aqux  tepid*  epe,  jam  eloto,  copio- 
fum  in  arteriam  fpUnicam  intudi  aerttn,  et,  fpiritu  fortius  rda^o,  non  tantum  plurimaa  cxiguas  m fuperficie  lie- 
tris  vsdi  clevari  vcficulas,  fed  cx  lifc'em  vrficulia  vafo  prodirc  fymp hatiefl,  flatu  etiam  turgida  et  liencm  penep* 
lantia  vidi,  et  quo  diuliut  artcria  fuit  inflata,  co  mjorcra  notavi  va  forum  nuneium,  its  ut,  hac  arte  per, in- 

* fliftua 
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AWbrption-  the  founder  opinion  of  Gliffon,  of  Hoffman,  and  fome 
1 ■ others,  the  old  notion  that  the  veins  performed  the  of- 

fice of  abforbents  came  fo  far  down  as  the  great  names 
of  Haller  and  of  Meckel.  The  arguments,  however, 
by  which  it  was  fupported  are  (hown  now,  and  parti- 
cularly by  thofe  of  the  Hunterian  fchoo),  to  have  been 
i\o  inje&ionathat  were  not  lkillful,ohfervationathat  were  not 
BifeoVered  accurate,  and  ronclufions  that  were  not  logical  { while 
wbird*  and  ^ ^nafted  affertion  that  bird*  and  filhcs  were  without 
**■  ladeals  and  without  lvmphatirs,  has  been  difp roved  by 
the  fortunate  difeoveriea  of  Mr  Hewfon  and  Dr  Mon- 
ro. Excepting,  therefore,  in  the  penis  and  placenta, 
and  in  thofe  animals  whofe  veins  may  be  injefted  from 
the  gravid  uterus,  the  lymphatics  feem  to  perform  the 
whole  bufinefs  of  abforption.  They  contain  a fluid 
that  is  computable  like  the  lymph  of  the  blood,  and  are 
called  valvular  10  dirtinguifii  them  from  the  arteries  that 
do  not  admit  tie  red  globules.  They  derive  their  01  i- 
gin  from  the  cellular  membrane,  from  the  different  ca- 
vities, and  from  the  furface.  Some  authors  fay  that 
they  have  fern  them  in  the  brain  (c),  and  thefc  Maf- 
capni  has  ventured  even  to  def.ribe  in  prints.  That 
Wtv«  been  fomc  indeed  may  exift  in  the  brain,  has  not  been  de- 
f - n in  the  n;t.  1 . but  to  believe  that  they  have  been  found,  and  to 
truft  'flertions  which  are  not  countenanced  by  the  ob- 
fiervations  of  fkiltnl  atjatomifts,  requires  a faith  which 
for  our  part  wc  do  not  pretend  to.  Both  they  and  the 
la  diteal*  deirvc  their  name  fiom  the  colour  of  the  fluids 
which  they  contain.  They  both  empty  thrmfelvesintothe 
veins;  but  molt  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  human  fuSjed, 
and  all  the  la8caK  firft  unite  in  the  thoruciciluft,  which 
near  the  heart  leads  into  the  courfe  of  thccirculation. 

S»-CT.  IV.  Circulation. 

After  part  of  the  food  is  converted  into  chyle,  and 
this  chyle  abforbed  by  the  la&cals,  and  brought  into 
the  courfe  ot  the  circulation,  it  remains  to  be  diftri* 


hrua. 
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buttd  to  all  the  different  p,rta  of  the  fyftem.  On  thi.  Cirm'i. 
account,  Hippocratc.  fpeak.  of  the  ufuil  and  conftint  ti'in 
motion  of  the  blood  J,  of  the  veins  and  arteries  as  the  7«» 
fountains  of  human  nature,  as  the  rivers  that  water  the  Hippocra- 
wholc  body,  and  which  if  they  be  dried  up  man  dies  $. °f 
He  fays  that  the  blood  veffels  are  for  this  reafon  every- ciT<uU- 
where  diiperfed  through  the  whole  body;  that  they 
^ive  fpirits,  raoiilore,  and  motion  ; that  they  all  fprnghi*  l»a- 
irom  one  ; and  that  this  one  has  no  beginning  and  no  nutge  is 
end,  tor  wnerc  there  is  a circle  there  is  no  beginning  (d). 

In  fuch  language  was  the  prince  of  phyficians  accuf 
tomed  to  exprets  his  vague  ideas  of  a circulation  ; for  u7,  * 
fo  far  was  he  from  having  acquired  accurate  conccp*  § '//7VN  r«i 
tions  on  this  fubje&,  that  when  he  faw  the  motions  of  Dt 
the  heart,  he  believed  that  the  auricles  were  two  bel- 
lowfcs  to  draw  in  air,  and  to  ventilate  the  blood. 

When  after  his  time  anatomy  came  to  be  more  ftu-  ,,3 
died,  the  notions  of  the  ancients  refpedting  the  blood  Arter.e* 
were  better  defined  ; and,  however  chimerical  they  may  difr-vercd 
feem  tout,  they  were  partly  derived  from  defection 
and  experiment.  On  opening  dead  bodies,  they  found  ^ blood  " 
that  the  arteries  were  alraott  empty  («),  and  that  very  in  dead 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  blood  was  collected  in  the  bodies, 
veins,  and  in  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the 
heart.  They  therefore  concluded  that  the  right  ven- 
tricle was  a ion  of  laboratory  ; that  it  attracted  the 
blood  tram  the  Cavx;  by  fome  operation  rendered  it  fit 
tor  the  purpolc  of  nutrition,  and  then  returned  it  by  the 
way  that  it  came.  From  the  altnoft  empty  ftate  of  the 
arteries,  they  were  led.to  fuppofe  that  thcright  ventricle 
prepared  air,  and  that  thia  air  waa  conveyed  by  the  ar- 
teries to  temper  the  heat  of  the  feveral  parts  to  which 
the  branches  of  the  veins  were  diftributed. 

To  this  lift  notion  eutertained  by  Erafiftratu3,  Ga*  734 
len  added  an  important  Uifcovcry.  By  certain  experi-  Proved  by 
menu,  he  proved  that  the  arteries  contained  blood  as0*^  to 
well  as  the  veins.  But  this  difeovery  was  the  occafion  id 

of  itvmg  bo- 

diu. 


fij&rm  vafis  lymphaticis  vulnus  aer  immiffus,  membraua  lmealis  fere  tota  lymphaticis  duttibus  obfeffa  fue- 
xit  vi fa. 

Ah  eo  tempore  conjicerc  c*pi  vaforum  lymphaticorum  principia  ab  srtcriarum  furculis  cmanarc,  idque  aliquan- 
do  intermedia  veficula,  aliquando  deficieute  veficula,  imme  ;i <te  ab  ipfa  arteria  venave.  jidmograf>hia  eitriofa,  cap.  4. 

(c)  Sed  rogare  videris,  utrum  in  cerebro  etiam  vafa  occurrant  lymphatics?  Qjuravis  ex  recent iorihuf, 
nonnulii  in  eoruro  deferiplione  fat  is  lihcralcs,  cadera  concede  nt  ct  facile  admittan.  : Verum,  quo  l paflim 
obfervo,  fyftemati  in  proprio  ceiebro  formant  et  vifeera  ex  fuo  placito  coraponunt ; ad  experimenta  cnitn  pro- 
vocati  nihil  egregii  prar'lare  valent.  Nunquam  hac  in  parte,  ut  ingenue  loquar,  haClenus  Scopum  attingeie 
potui.  Interim  non  ne^andum  centra  aliquando  cerebri  lymphatiea  in  una  aut  altera  parte  fuiffe  vifa  j et  non 
ita  pridrm,  anatomicus  quidam  mihi  amieflimus,  inter  alia  invents,  fcaec  nobif.um,  communicat.  “ Vidi,  inquit, 
lymph  tii  um  in  cerebro  Bovino,  quod  examine  tuo  (ut  originera  fciai  et  infertioncm)  crit  digniffinaum.  Non 
longc  a gUociub  pineali,  a qua  tamos  forte  habet,  incumbit  plcxui  choroideo,  ad  infuudibult  lateia  fefe  exten- 
dcn»  ” Ante  biennium  ductum  lymphaticum  ex  pini  glamlula  eodem  modo  ut  aliis  glandulis,  exeunicm  vidi. 
It3  ut  quidcra  ccriilfimum,  ct  cerebrum  foot  habere  rivuloc  aquofos,  fed  nondum  diftinclc,  in  lucem  protrm&oa. 

Jipijl-  ifssf. 

(d)  Hippo.rat  <U  Venu.  u Plato,  in  his  Timzus,  fpcalts  of  the  heart  at  a watch-tower  completely  forti- 
fied, a>  the  knot  of  the  veins,  and  the  fountain  from  whence  the  blood  arifes,  and  bn  fitly  circulates  through 
all  the  members.  The  blood  he  calls  the  pafturc  of  the  flelh  ; and  adds,  that  for  the  fake  of  non ri filing  the 
remote  ft  puts,  the  gods  have  canned  the  body  into  a number  of  rivulets  like  a garden  well  itucked  with  plenty 
of  canals,  that  the  veins  might  by  this  me. ns  receive  thnr  fupply  of  moifturc  fiom  the  heart  at  the  conun  jn 
iburce,  anS  convey  u through  all  the  fluices  of  the  body.”  The  reft  of  the  paffage  cited  by  L nginus  is  as 
fml  of  nonfenfe  as  it  well  can  hold  : and  indeed  Longinus  fee  ms  chiefly  to  have  admired  it  for  fume  thing 
which  had  ftruck  him  as  divine  and  unparalleled  in  its  tropes,  as  making  the  head  a ciladtl,  the  neck  an  illh- 
asus,  the  vcitebise  binge*,  and  the  flefh  a rampart.  Bee  Longinus  on  the  <Sul tune,  $ 3a. 

{£)  ErafiBratus  opened 'dead  bodies  at  Alexandria. 
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C'.tcuU-  of  fomc  ero'-arrafTirjent.  Haw  was  the  blood  lo  get 
|t*°-  from  the  right  to  the  left  ventricle  ? To  folve  the  dif- 
“ ' ficulty  in  which  his  new  difeovery  had  involved  him,  he 
fuppofed  that  the  branches  of  the  veins  and  arteries 
snaftomofed  (r)  ; that  when  the  tlood  was  carried  to 
the  longs  by  the  pulmonary  vein*  it  was  partly  pre- 
vented by  the  valves  from  returning  ; that  therefore 
during  the  contraeiiou  of  the  thorax  it  palled  through 
H-wGilen  1^1C  inofculating  branches  to  the  pulmonary  vein, 
fuppo&d  sod  was  thence  conveyed  along  with  the  air  to  the  left 
the  bio- <i  ventricle  to  flow  in  the  aorta  (c).  This  opinion*  fo 
10 **n\he"  *8r*cakle  to  unfortunately  afterwards  gave  place 

ikfet  Si  d to  *uother  that  was  the  rcfult  of  mere  fpcculation. — 
jt tt  »en-  This  notion  was,  that  the  left  ventricle  received  air  by 

rrdeof  the  the  pulmonary  vein*  and  that  all  its  blood  was  derived 
******  through  pores  in  the  feptum  of  the  heart. 

The  paflage  thro'  ihe  feptum  being  once  fuggefted, 
and  happening  to  be  more  ealily  ccptceived  than  one 
thro*  the  lungs,  it  was  generally  fuppofed  the  only  one 
for  a number  of  centuries)  and  fupported  likewife,  as  it 
was  thought,  by  Galen’s  authority,  it  was  deemed  blaf- 
phemy  in  the  fchools  of  medicine  to  talk  of  another. 
In  1543,  however,  Vefallus  having  putiifhcd  hia  im- 
Anot'her  mortal  work  upon  the  (tru&urc  of  the  human  body, 
rpnion,  and  given  his  rcafons  in  the  fixth  hook  why  he  ventu- 
ftjipoCad  tored  to  diflent  from  Galen,  he  particularly  (bowed  how 
it  was  impofliMc  that  the  blood  could  pafs  through  the 
Yc&liaJ/  frptunj  of  the  hearc.  His  rtafoning  roufed  the  at- 
n7  tent  ion  of  snatomifts;  and  every  one  grew  eager  to  dif- 
Vrfiliv*  cover  the  real  p«flage  which  the  blood  mult  take 
ratafcJ  the  jn  going  from  the  right  to  the  left  ventricle.  The  dif- 
d warn-  covcr7  °f  this  fell  firft  to  the  kit  of  Michael  Servedc, 
mills  to  • Spanifh  phyfician,  who  publifhed  hi»  opinion,  and  re- 
iiover the  vived  the  old  doctrine  of  Galen*  in  1553  (h).  But  his 
ehhebtood 0f*‘n‘0n  ^ not  at  the  time  ; the  book  in  which 

Wixttii  *»*de  ita  appearance  contained  hcrefy,  and  was  there- 
thc  tcu*  fore  deftroyed  hy  public  authority.  Fortunately,  how- 
tnd«a.  ever,  the  fame  difeovery  was  again  made  by  Rcsldus 
c^°^um^u8»  profeffor  of  anatomy  tirft  at  Padua  and  af- 
dicilcrcd * terwanis  at  Rome*  who  printed  his  account  of  it  in 
ar.d  GaJen*» 1 S^9-  Many  others  who  were  engaged  in  the  fame  re- 
cyiuion  re-  fearch  were  equally  fuccefsful,  and  Andreas  Caefalpiuus 
**cJut7  evcn  hogtdarly  lucky.  It  appears  by  his  peripatetic 
Savede  qweftinn*  printed  st  Venice  in  1571,  and  reprinted  there 
uthe.-s.  with  his  medical  queftions  in  1593,  that  knew  not 
only  the  lcfler  circulation,  hut  had  obfcrvetl  that  there 
were  times  when  the  blood  flowed  from  the  branches  of 
the  veins  towards  their  trunks,  and  that  veins  fwclled 
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hetween  their  ligature  and  the  extremities,  and  not  lie*  CircuU* 
tween  the  ligature  and  the  heart.  From  thefe  obfer- , tlon‘  „ 
va cions,  he  ncceflaitly  inferred  that  the  veins  an!  arte-  , 
riet  anaftomofed  ; and  having  alio  contemplated  the The  whole 
nature  of  all  the  valves  which  were  then  known,  andcirc*ll«ion 
!-  ad  been  known  lince  the  days  of  Galen,  he  ventured 
toaflert  that  the  blood  could  not  return  by  the  arteries L , c*fcL 
to  the  left  ve.  tricle.  One  Ihould  imagine  that  from  fuch  pious, 
conclulions  he  mull  have  difeovered  the  true  cirvula- 
t*on  { but  he  did  not.  Being  a zealous  peripatetic*  he 
thought  himfelt  bound  to  maintain  with  AriHotle  that 
the  blood  flowed*  hkr  the  tides  of  Euripus,  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  fame  channel;  and  therefore 
fuppofed  that  it  flowed  from  the  arteries  into  the  veina 
in  the  time  of  deep*  and  from  the  veins  back  into  the 
arterks  iu  the  time  of  waking.  The  greater  circu- 
lation, fo  tar  as  we  can  learn,  was  not  even  dreamed  of 
by  this  writer.  A farther  ftep  was  yet  to  be  made  to- 
ward)! its  difeovery  ; and  this  was  rclervtd  for  another 
proteflor  of  the  Paduan  fchooi.  Ii<0 

In  1574,  Hieronymus  Fabricius  ah  Aquapendente,H«d  almnft 
while  be  was  forking  for  a caufe  to  txplr.in  the  v.iricofc^  rctd  ,r^c!^ 
(writings  of  fome  veins  which  had  nrifen  from  fricUon”^1!^  r*" 
and  ligaiuw,  he  to  hie  great  joy  anil  aftonilkment  dif-  \qu.»pea. 
covered  their  valves  in  one  of  his  difleckiona  : and  hercdcntc. 
again  the  true  theory  of  circulation  feoned  almoil  una- 
voidable, Yet  whoever  reads  the  fmsll  treatife  De  Ve^ 
nantm  Ujiiolu,  firft  printed  by  Fabricius  in  1603,  wilt 
foon  perceive  that  he  waa as  far  from  entertaining,*  juft 
notion  of  the  circulation  as  his  prcdeceffors.  Notwith- 
itariding  all  that  he  faw,  he  ftill  waj  of  opinion  that  the 
blood  flowed  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities  even  in 
the  veins.  He  thought  that  the  valves  were  intended 
by  nature  only  to  check  an  l moderate  its  force.  He 
calls  them  an  inftance  of  admirable  w fdora,  and  miftake* 
his  own  aukward  conjecture  for  one  o f the  defigns  of 
infinite  intelligence.  In  another  refpedt,  it  tnuft  be  con- 
feffed  that  he  bore  no  inconfi  Arabic  (hare  in  promoting 
the  difeovery  or  the  circulation  (1 ).  By  writing  on  the 
valves,  the  formation  of  the  fcrtus,  and  the  chick  in 
ovo,  he  directed  the  attention  01  life  pupil  Harvey  to 
thofc  fubjefts  where  it  was  likely  that  the  motion  of 
the  blood  would  frequently  occur.  t<fi 

Harvey  was  born  at  Folkfton  in  Kent  in  1578,^* <M- 
completed  his  Audies  at  the  univerfity  of  Cam’  ridge, 
went  to  Padua,  and  was  there  admitted  to  lire  degree  leinonftra* 
of  dc&or,  with  unufual  msrks  of  appro!  ation,  in  t d by  his 
1 60a.  He  examined  the  valves  frith  more  accuracy  f'uP^  ^ar- 

4 T 2 than"*’ 


( v ) In  toro  eft  mutua  anaftomofis  a’que  ofculorum  apertio  artcrin  firnul  cum  vents.  De  Ufa , p irt  6.  cap.  10. 
(c)  It  was  the  opinion  of  Galen,  that  the  motion  of  the  lungs  and  the  pulfe  of  the  arteries  was  to  cool  the 

blood,  and  to  expel  the  fuliginous  vapour.  That  he  had  juft  ideas  of  the  Idler  circulation  through  the  lungs* 
and  of  the  true  nature  of  the  valves,  is  evident  fjom  the  pjflagcf  cited  by  Harvey,  De  Aitfu  Cot  Jit  t Exerei- 
tat.  I.  cap.  7.  h 

(w)  The  words  in  which  he  mentions  this  difeovery  are  thefe  t %i  Non  per  pnrietera  cordis,  uti  vulgo  creditor, 
fed  luagno  artificio  a dextro  cordis  ventriculo,  longo  per  pulmone«  duclu  agitntur  fanguis  fuhtilis.’*  Being 
horn  at  Villa  Nuova,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  be  fometimes  called  himfeif  Michael  Villsnovaiius,  or  fimply 
Villanovanua.  In  the  title  of  all  his  books  he  takes  the  name  of  Revet*  which  is  formed  from- Servedc,  by 
throwing  out  the  de  and  tnuifpofing  the  five  letten  that  remain.  The  look  in  which  his  difeovery  waa  men- 
tioned was  printed  dandeftincly*  and  imitled  Lbriflianity  RrjUred.  Being  tirft  imprifoned  at  Vienne  in  Dan* 
phiny,  acd  altci vizards  allured  to  Geneva  fcy  the  treachery  of  his  comfpondcnt  and  confident  John  Calvin, 
he  was,  I y a lervant  cf  that  re(ormer*s,  accufctl  of  Uafphemy,  an  1 condemned  to  the  flames  in  1553. 

(1)  Almoft  the  whole  merit  of  his  difeovery  is  due  to  the  Padusn  fchcJ,  of  which  Cxfalpinus  a*  well  bs 
Columbus  was  once  a profedor.  . V » 
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CinuU-  thin  hit  mailer  FabrtVus;  and  explained  their  ufe  in  a 
t uon  treatife  which  he  pu!  lifted  feme  tunc  after.  It  it  un- 
certain when  he  firft  conceived  hit  celebrated  do&rine 
of  the  circulation;  but  about  the  1616  be  taught  it 
in  hit  lectures,  and  printed  it  in  1618.  He  wn  the 
fir  ft  author  who  fpoke  confidently  of  the  motion  of  the 
bipod,  and  who,  uobuffed  tf  the  doitrne  of  the  an- 
,41  cicnts,  drew  rational  cone lufions  from  hit  experiments 
The  merit  and  obfervations.  Hit  books  prefent  ut  with  many  in* 
dicationi  of  a great  mind,  acute  difeernment,  unwea* 
Ui-jTcrr  r*e<^  application,  original  remark,  bold  inquiry,  ani 
a dear,  forcible,  and  manly  reafoning  (a)  j and  every 
one  who  cocfidert  the  furprife  which  bit  dodrine  cc- 
cafioned  among  the  anaiomiftt  of  thole  day*,  the 
ihongoppofitton  that  it  met  with  from  fome,  and  tbofe 
numerous  and  powerful  prejudices  which  itoai  to  en- 
counter from  the  fcnftion  of  time  tnd  of  great  name#, 
muil  allow  it  W4#  new,  and  that  the  author  h-t  from 
it*  importance  a title  to  rank  in  the  firft  claft  of  cmi- 


14  nent  difeoverert  ancient  or  modern. 

How  «h<  His  difeovery  (Slowed,  th.it  in  moft  animals  the 
Wood  i#  blood  circulates  in  arteries  and  veins,  and  through  the 
u.'cuLtcd  medium  of  one,  two,  or  of  more  hearts  : that  in  arte  net 
, it  moves  from  the  trunk  to  the  brancheJ^  and  that, 
sncet'ng  there  with  the  branches  of  veins,  it  returns 
in  a languid  dream  to  the  heait;  that  the  heart  commu- 
nicates a new  imputfc;  that  it  drives  it  on  to  the  trunk 
or  the  arteries ; and  that  the  arteries,  by  the  tkickncfs 
of  their  coats,  eter ting  a force,  do  puih  it  oawirJs 
again  into  the  veins. 

In  every  part  of  this  circulating  courfe,  there  are 
valves  (hunted  where  it  is  neceflary;  they  arc  meant  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  blood  ; they  are  at  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  great  arteries,  and  are  found  in  different 
places  of  the  veins  where  their  fceUe  action  requires 
to  be  afftded. 

The  veins,  before  they  enter  the  heart,  generally  ex- 
pand into  a thin  mufctilar  fac,  which  is  called  the  on- 
ride.  It  receives  the  blood  while  the  heart  is  con- 
trading  ; and  when  the  heart  admits  of  dilata- 
tion, contrails  iifelf,  and  throws  the  blood  into  the 
▼tniricle. 

We  have  here  called  the  ventricle  a heart  ; though 
what  is  ufually  meant  by  the  heart  he  a ventricle  and  au- 
ricle { or  fometimes  a ventricle  and  two  auricles,  where 
the  veins  approach  in  different  dirc&ioas,  and,  without 
bending  to  meet  one  another,  expand  at  two  different 
places.  Two  hearts  are  fometimes  united,  fo  as  io  ap- 
pearance to  form  hut  one. 

In  different  Fro*1*  our  having  mentioned  more  than  one  heart, 
anmiAla.  it  will  be  fuppofed  that  the  modes  of  circulation  are 
various.  Id  fome  animals  the  heart  throws  its  blood 
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to  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  fyftcm  (t.)  I w ®thrr  Cirrula. 
animals  it  throws  its  blood  only  into  the  refpiratovy  1 ,qru  A 

organs;  from  thefe  organ*  it  iscollc&ed  by  the  brsochca  ’ 
ot  veins;  and  thefe  branches,  uniting  in  a trunk,  con- 
vey it  to  an  artery,  which  renews  the  fmpulfe,  and  a£U 
as  a heart.  In  a third  fet  of  ani. mb,  the  blood  from 
the  rtfptratory  organs  is  carried  by  the  veins  to  ano- 
ther heart;  and  this  fecond  he  rt,  united  in  the  fame 
capf  i]e  with  the  firft,  diftributes  the  Hood  by  the 
channel  ot  its  arteries  to  the  feverd  pans.  In  the 
human  faetua,  and  the  feetnv  of  tbofe  animals  which 
have  two  hearts,  a pvt  of  the  blood,  without  taking 
the  paflage  through  the  lung*,  proceed*  directly  from 
auricle  to  auricle.  In  amphibious  animal*,  the  auricu- 
lar paiTige  continues  open  during  their  life,  and  is  em- 
ployed, when  the  breathing  eeafet,  under  the  water. 

In  many  infers  a number  of  hearts,  or  expaofions 
which  anfwcr  the  pu'pufr  of  hearts,  sre  placed  at  in- 
terval# on  the  circulating  c .urfe ; aad  each  renews  the 
impulfe  of  the  former,  where  the  momentum  of  the 
blood  fails.  In  the  Sepia  LoJigo  the  two  feparate  parts 
of  the  gills  are  csch  (applied  bv  a heart  of  its  own  : 
the  blood  from  both  is  collected  into  one;  which,  by 
two  arteries  opening  at  two  different  parti,  (end  it  at 
once  to  the  oppofite  extremities.  In  number*  of  ani- 
mals, the  heart,  like  the  ftomach,  is  in  the  extremity 
oppofite  to  the  head.  f 

After  the  difeovery  of  the  circulation,  the  moft  in-  Haw  the 
terefting  object  with  aiistomifts  was  to  demoaftratc  it  circulation 
in  a dear,  lat isf* dory,  and  eafy  tnauoer.  Harvey,  to 
(how  it  with  every  advantage  that  he  could  think  of, 
was  oMiged  to  open  animals  alive : but  whether  the 
animals  were  dead  or  alive,  the  Larger  branches  of  the 
veins  and  arteries  were  only  to  be  fees,  and  even  thefe 
but  in  certain  cafes,  when  they  happened  occafiodally 
to  be  full  of  blood.  That  admirable  method,  which  >$ 
now  obferved  in  demonftrating  the  courfe  of  the  circu- 
lation, wc  owe  to  the  great  anaiomiftt  of  Holland  r4£ 
who  Aouriftcd  in  the  laft  century.  About  1664,  Reg- Difeovery 
nier  de  Graaf  invented  the  fyringe,  which  is  now  ufed;°f 
and,  accompanied  with  a print,  published  an  account  e*r**4» 
of  it  in  1669.  His  injection  was  ufually  a thin  fluid 
of  a f lue  green  «>r  fome  other  colour ; this  inject  on 
tranfuded  through  the  vtff<U,  allowed  them  to  c jhpfe 
by  its  general  diffufion,  and  broke  out  througfi  the 
firft  opening  thst  happened  in  its  way.  A fluid  which 
harJcncd  after  bring  injected,  and  which  preferred  the 
veffclt  diftended,  was  s happier  contrivance.  This  at 
firft  was  either  melted  tallow  or  wax,  of  a colour  fait-  lAj 
ing  the  tafte  of  the  anatomift.  So  early  as  the  year  Of  5w*m. 
1667,  the  celebrated  Swammerdam  injc&cd  the  veflels“*«r<huaT 
running  on  the  uterus  with  ceraccous  matter  ; and, 

jealous 


( k ) Dr  Hunter  fays,  thst  **  none  of  his  writings  (how  him  to  have  been  a man  of  uncommon  abilities.  It 
were  eafy  to  quote  (he  fays)  m my  pjffiges  which  bring  him  nearly  to  a level  with  the  reft  of  mankind.  He 
lived  aim  oft  30  years  after  Avfellius  published  the  LaAcals,  yet  to  the  laft  Teemed  moft  inclined  to  think  that  no 
fuch  veflels  'sxifted-  Thirty  hours  at  any  time  fhouli  have  been  fufficient  to  remove  all  his  doubts  ; but  thia 
fu'yeA  taken  up  in  fclf-defence  (continues  the  Doctor)  grows  unplcafant.”  Di  Hunter  was  here  thinking  of 
his  own  dif.ovrry  when  brought  io  con.parifon  with  that  of  Harvey’s.  When  this  cotnpsrifon  was  lefs  imme- 
diately in  view,  he  fays  that  “ Dr  Harvey,  as  appears  by  his  writings,  was  certainly  a far  ft -rate  genius  for  fa- 
gacity  and  application ; and  his  name  is  deferwdly  immortal  on  account  of  the  many  obfervations  and  inx- 
provements  he  mails  in  anatomy  and  phyfiology.”  Dr  Hunltr'i  Fuji  Jrjrodudory  Ledure . 

(a)  Wc  sever  exclude  the  a&ioa  of  the  arteries. 
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Bmh-  jctlou*  left  tnvther  fftonld  claim  the  merit  of  fuch  an 
tun.  jutBtitw;  he  trinfoi  tie  I preparations,  accompanied 
L " with  phtet,  and  with  a full  account  of  hia  method,  to 

14$  the  Royal  Society  of  Ij'mdon  in  167s. > Soon  after, 

Of  fUjfch  his  friend  Ruyfch  acquired  fu:b  ft  U in  the  art  of  in- 
j«fting,  that  He  has  not  hern  fi»r;>  fled  hy  any  fince  hi* 
tine.  He  difcoverrd  veffeli  in  many  parts  where  they 
were  not  fuppofed  to  hire  had  an  exiftence;  an 1,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  the  great  Malpirhi,  he  (bowed 
that  even  many  of  the  glands  were  entirely  vafrular  } 
and  that  what  had  been  fnppofed  exiretory  daft*,  de- 
riving their  origin  from  fame  follicle,  were  but  termina- 
tions of  arteries  continued : yet  even  Ruyfch  could 
not  exhibit  in  all  cafes  the  courfe  of  the  vtfltla  fo  well 
as  we  do  now.  Another  difeomy  was  yet  to  be  made 
for  demon  ftraiing  their  fmall  capillary  branches  rnn- 
|4_  ning  through  a part.  This  was  referred  for  the  eery  in- 
Of  Or  Ni-  genious  Dr  Ntchollsof  London  ; whoinrented  the  rot- 
tiv-Uk  tbod  of  corro  ring  the  flclhy  part*  with  a menftruum.snd 
leaving  the  wax,  as  it  w^s  moulded  by  the  vcffels,  entire. 

From  thefe  refearchet,  whit  h evince  circulation  to 
JJ0  be  a function  fo  general  anion?  animal*,  fome  are  dif- 
C/v-iUiinn  pofed  to  think  it  takes  place  in  all  living  bodies.  But 
iwxwjivtr-  ootwithftandmg  the  fafhionsble  language  of  circulating 
^ fluid*,  of  veins,  arteries,  and  even  of  valves  in  the  ve- 

getable ftrudturr;  yet  nothing  performing  the  office  of 
a heart,  and  nothing  that  feems  to  conduct  fluids  in  a 
circular  courfe,  h*a  been  found  in  plants.  In  the  ve- 
getable kingdom,  the  chyle  is  Jiftnbuted  to  all  the 
part*  from  the  numerous  vcffels  wh*ch  convey  die  fap: 
an  .*  thefe  veflels,  being  fitted  by  their  fhu&ttre  ta  carry 
the  fap  either  downwards  or  upwards,  from  the  branches 
to  the  roots, or  from  roots  to  the  branches;  is  the  rea- 
son why  plants  inverted  in  the  ground  will  fend  foith 
roots  from  the  place  of  rfcnr  brant  he,-,  ami  fend  forth 
branches  from  the  place  of  their  roots.  Even  a fimilar 
diftribution  of  the  chyle  takes  place  in  fome  animals. 
In  the  human  tcenia,  in  the  fafciota  hepatica  of  fherp, 
and  in  moft  polype*,  the  chyle,  without  a circulating 
fy  ftem,  is  conveyed  dire&ly  to  the  different  parts  from 
tbe  aliment -re  can^L  The  taile  for  circulation  may  at 
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laft  fuhfi  Je.  Till  the  bufinefs  of  abforption  from  the  in-  Circula- 
te!! ioesw  is,  of  late,  fully  fecured  to  the  U&eals,  we  were  . tl0*‘  . 

wont  to  have  alfo  learned  differtations  upon  a circular 
motion  of  the  bile.  The  jaunt  which  it  took  was  not  a fujipo&d 
very  clennly  j but  it  was  focial:  it  went  with  the  faces  cjrcuU'ion 
down  tbe  inteftinea,  anJ  returned  with  the  blood  in  °*  ““  bJ** 
the  mcferaic  veins.  133 

Betide*  the  cifvuht ion,  another  circumftance  refpec-  Op’mons 
ting  the  Wool,  which  fometimes  has  engaged  the  fh"red*^ 
thought*  of  phytiologifla,  is  the  colour  which  it  has  c foger  ^ 
in  moft  animals.  The  late  M'  Hewfon  was  o:  opinion,  ^ blond, 
that  the  lymphatics,  with  the  fpleen(n)  and  the  thymus, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  formation  of  the  red  globule*. 

He  wai  feerningly  led  to  entertain  this  opinion  from 
that  attention  to  the  lymphatics  which  made  him 
aferibe  much  1 6 their  power,  an  1 from  feeing  red  par- 
ticle* in  the  a1  for  bents  which  rife  from  the  fplenic  tod 
the  thymic  gland.  Hia  reafoaing,  however,  though  very 
ingenious,  is  not  eonciufive.  The  celebrated  Nu'.k,  who 
had  o'len  obferved  a reddiih  fluiJ  in  the  lymphatics, 
allure*  us,  without  any  hypothetic,  that  fuch  an  ap- 
pearance was  always  preternatural  ; and  was  cither  oc- 
calioncl  by  a fctrcicy  of  lymph,  or  by  f<*mc  irregular 
and  too  mudh  accelerated  motion  of  the  blood  (n). 

It  is  well  known  that  thr  bloo  3 receive*  its  vermilion  Rcfo  ration 
colour  in  p. 'fling  through  the  luQgs;  that  animals  with  *h^n*c*£*1* 
lupgs  have  the  blood  redder  than  thofc  which  are  Lem- 
iagly  without  that  organ  ; and  that  the  colour,  as  well 
as  tbe  heat,  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  lungs.  It  has  alfo  been  obferved,  that 
oxygenous  gas  is  abforbed  in  tefpirition  } and  been 
proved  by  experiment,  that  the  red  globules  of  the 
blood,  and  the  red  only,  contain  iron.  It  thence  would 
appear,  that  the  colour  is  owing  to  iron  calcined  by 
the  pure  air,  and  reduced  to  the  Rate  of  a red  oiid. 

From  this  manner  of  conceiving  the  phenomena,  fay* 

Chapfal,  we  may  perceive  why  animal  fnbitance*  are 
fo  advantageous  in  a Aiding  and  facilitating  the  red 

dye(°)- 

A great  variety  of  experiments  have  (hewn  how 
much  the  colour  and  confidence  of  tbe  blood  is  altered 

by 


(is)  Before  we  can  exptf!  to  arrive  at  • proper  knowledge  of  the  fplcen,  we  haw  firft  to  examine  its  form* 
its  proportion,  it*  foliation,  it*  numbers,  and  its  different  circumdance*  in  different  animals ; and  as  yet  this 
has  been  done  only  in  a few  cafes.  The  gentlemen  of  the  French  Academy  found,  that  in  the  dcmoifelle  it 
was  like  the  liver,  in  the  buftard  like  the  kidney  of  a quadruped,  in  the  chamois  round  and  flat,  in  the  lynx 
•arrow  and  long,  in  fome  animals  proportionally  large,  in  others  proportionally  fmall;  that  in  thr  gsai-Ua  it 
was  joined  immediately  to  the  ftomach,  without  a vas  breve ; that  in  the  caftor,  again,  it  was  attached  to  the 
left  fide  of  the  ftomach  by  eight  veins  and  arteries,  and  as  many  vafa  brevia;  that  in  the  otter  it  was  fafteoed 
to  the  cpipiploon,  in  the  CanaJa  flag  to  the  great  ventricle  ; and  they  found  that  in  the  porcupine  and  fca-fox 
it  was  double.  Since  their  time  Dr  Monro  has  obferved  two  large  fpleeos,  one  attached  to  the  fmall  and  the 
other  to  the  Urge  curvature  of  the  ftomach  of  the  fquauis  fquatina  or  angel-fifh,  whofc  blood  contains  few 
red  particles  ; and  the  fame  eminent  phyfiologill  found  in  a If  urgeon  no  fewer  than  feven,  one  of  the  fixe  of 
• dried  boric  bean,  anil  the  reft  about  the  bulk  of  a dried  garden  pea. 

(1*)  Interim  non  diffiteor  vaU  ilia  lymphatica  iyropham  fubinde  veherc  rnbicunda  colore  tin&am,  htune 
earnis  ad  inftar  fe  habcotem.  Hoc  autem  nunquara  contingit  in  flatu  natural',  verum  poft  nimium  ct  irregula- 
rem  faaguinis  niotum.  Vcl  in  quibus  hunridum  (ob  defeftum  alimenti)  deficit,  qua  occafiunc  plmque  humoret 
vitiantur,  et  colorc  prcternatt^ali  tinguntur.  Quid  mirum  itaque  hifee  in  catibus  et  lympham  reddi  kngmneam. 
sidenegrapkia,  cap.  5. 

(o)  < haftal't  Ckemifiry  on  tbe  Propertier  of  tbe  Blood.  The  phyfiologifts  of  laft  century  accounted  for  the  red  co- 
lour in  another  way.  Kubcdo  fanzuinis  ( fiiys  Verhcren)  pro  magna  parte  pmcederc  videtur  ab  aliraentorum  par- 
ticulis  falinis  ac  fulphureis  feu  oleotis  exaltati*.  Cujus  nou  kve  indicium  efl,quod  lixivium  ex  cineribu*  vulgart 
tnodo  para  turn  ootabiliter  rubeat,  in  quo,  prsetcr  aquam,  vix  aliud  quam  £al  ct  fulphur  repetibile  eft et  lac 

(quod 
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by  the  mere  aftion  of  the  veflels  j and  thii  difeovery 
has  enabled  us  to  conjecture  with  raoie  certainty  than 
we  did  formerly,  why  in  infants  and  phlegmatic  perfoni 
the  blood  is  paler,  in  the  choleric  more  yellow,  and  in 
the  (anguine  of  vermilion  red.  It  explain#  Ikcwiic,  in 
fome  nxafure,  why  the  blood  varies  in  the  fame  indi- 
vidual, not  only  with  regard  to  the  ftatc  of  health,  but 
likcwife  at  the  fame  indent;  and  why  the  blood  which 
circulates  through  the  veins  has  not  the  fame  iotciility 
of  colour,  nor  the  fame  confidence,  *s  that  of  the  ar- 
teries t and  why  the  Hood  which  (lows  through  the 
organs  of  the  bread  differs  from  that  which  pafies  lan- 
guidly through  the  vifeera  of  the  lower  belly.  This 
power  of  the  veflels  over  the  blood  will  bring  us  alfo 
to  the  true  caufe  why  the  veffcU  vary  in  the  denfity  of 
their  coats  and  in  their  diameters  ; why  they  arc  fomc- 
times  convoluted  in  a gland  ; why  they  fometiraes  de- 
polite  their  contents  in  a follicle  ; why  they  are  foroe- 
times  of  a fpiral  form  ; why  the  blanche*  ttrike  off  at 
various  angles  j why  they  arc  varioufly  anadomofed  j 
why  they  Cometimcs  carry  the  blood  with  difpatch  and 
fometimes  (lowly  through  a thoufand  windings.  By 
thofc  means  their  action  is  7 tried*  and  the  blood  pre- 
pared in  numerous  ways  to  anfwcr  the  ends  ot  nutrition 
and  (iecretion. 

Sect.  V.  Nutrition. 

Nutxition  is  the  function  which  afliqoiUtes  the 
food  in  the  feversi  parts,  and  which  finifhes  the 
procefs  already  begun  in  the  ftomach,  in  the  lungs. 
Food  1 bar- and  the  vafcular  (yftems.  In  per  left  animals  fome 
jjed  by  dif-  of  the  dsges  of  this  procefs  are  didindly  mark- 
W ur.  C(j  Thc  chyle,  which  has  fome  rcfcmblance  to  milk, 
is  the  wotk  of  the  alimentaiy  canal:  it  undergoes 
fome  new  changes  by  the  action  of  the  U£tcsll  and 
of  their  glands,  when  they  exift.  In  the  courfc  of 
circulation  it  paflet  along  the  refpiratory  organs,  and 
is  mixed  with  oxygcnc  or  fome  other  ga«$:  by  this  mix- 
ture, the  confequent  heat,  and  the  action  of  the  veffels, 
it  is  turned  into  blood.  The  blood,  when  examined, 
fpontaneoufiy  feparates  into  three  parts  ; an  albumi- 
nous part  or  a ferum,  a coagulable  lymph  (p),  and  red 
globules.  The  two  fird  are  analagous  to  the  white 
parts  of  an  egg,  by  which  the  chick  in  ovo  is  nourilh- 
cd  ; the  globules  have  fome  rcfembUnce  to  the  yolk, 
which  fcivc:#  afterwards  as  food  to  the  chick  in  the  more 
advanced  period  of  life.  The  three  parts  contain  each 
a variety  of  principle*  which  arc  originally  compofed 
of  gates:  thefe  principles,  conveyed  through  vellels  of 
various  forms,  of  various  diagonals,  and  with  various 
degrees  of  motion  and  of  heat,  and  all  along  varying  as 
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they  pafs,  arrive  at  Uft  on  the  confines  of  the  parts  Nutrition. 
which  are  wrapt  up  in  a cellular  tiflue  or  fome  other  * * 

membrane.  The  tiflue  or  membrane  gives  a new  change  1 
the  parts  nourjfhcd  perform  the  office  of  fecreting  or- 
gans ; and  as  the  action  of  the  veflels  is  varied  according 
to  rhe  place  to  which  they  are  tending  and  the  pans 
which  they  enter,  we  partly  fee  the  manner  in  which 
bouc,  mufcic,  cartilage,  and  nerve,  are  all  fecreted  from 
a common  raafs. 

In  worms  and  polypes,  the  function  of  nutrition  is  AIEmihted 
after  digeffion  carried  on  almoft  entirely  by  the  ceUu-bjr  iKe  c«l- 
lar  tiflue  ; and  in  plants  by  a tiflue  cellular  and  vcficu-*°^T 
lar.  In  all  living  bodies  the  cellular  tiflue,  befides 
giving  a form  to  the  parts,  and  befidcs  preventing  fric-irC  noiu 
tion  and  cohcfion,  certainly  performs  fome  important riLbed. 
office.  Many  have  thought  it  the  organ  of  nutrition  ; 
and  it  furdy  is  one  of  the  organs  employed  in  aflifting 
to  aflimilate  the  nutritious  fluid.  But  it  ihould  be  re- 
membered, that  all  the  parts  of  the  living  body  are  af- 
fimilating  organs  ; that  eich  part  sffirniUtes  for  itfelf ; 
and  that  the  ftomach,  the  refpiratory  organs,  the  vef- 
fcU, and  nerves  where  they  exift*  arc  affiftant  to  the 
whole  aod  to  one  another. 

It  is  Angular  bow  any  fliould  have  imagined  that  Opinions 
the  nerves  are  peculiarly  the  organs  of  nutrition,  or  that  concerning 
growth  Ihould  be  owing  to  the  addition  of  fome  orga-  nutrition 
nic  and  vivitying  particles  pre  exift ing  injthe  food. 

Thefc  phyfiologifts  have  not  demonftrated  the  cxiftenccceniej. 
of  nerves  in  all  liviog  bodies  { and  thefc  organic  and 
vivifying  particles  have  a#  yet  been  difeovered  but  in 
their  tancy.  Dr  Monro  has  condefcended  to  prove* 
that  the  limb  of  a frog  can  live  and  be  nourdbed* 
and  its  wounds  heal,  without  any  nerves:  and  Mr  Hun- 
ter has  given  many  < urious  inilances  of  a living  and  nu- 
tritious power  in  the  blood. 

In  plants  and  animals,  the  affimilating  power  has 
always  certain  limits  prescribed  to  it : its  influence  is 
very  generally  confined  to  the  fort  of  food  congenial 
to  the  fpecies:  and  its  Urcngth  in  varied  according  to 
circumltanccs ; as  the  sgc,  the  habits,  and  the  ilate  of 
health.  Thofe  whuh  are  young  aflimilate  fuller  thsn^1^  . 
thofc  which  are  old  ; and  one  fpccics,  which  may  part-<jjfy 
ly  be  owing  to  the  nature  of  thc»r  food,  will  sffimiUtefl  wnrfsof 
much  fatter  than  another.  Certain  worms  that  feedf^d***00 
on  animal  and  vegetable  fubftaoccs  will,  in  24  hours 
after  theit  efcape  from  the  egp,  become  not  onlyCCfc 
double  their  iormcr  fizc,  but  will  weigh,  according 
to  Rcdi,  from  15510410  times  more  than  before. 

Moll  oils  arc  of  very  difficult  affimilation  ; and  thofe  |gt 
which  arc  effential  will  olten  refi.'t  (he  long  continued EfTcntUl 
and  the  varied  action  of  the  living  organs)  will  mingle odsdiffi- 

*rithcu  , f 
miUted. 


(quod  fulphure  abuncare  probat  butyri  inflammabilitas),  fi  coquatur  cum  falc  lixiviofo,  colorem  plane  fanguioc- 
umcantiahatj  quod  limilitcr  decoctum  ex  aqua,  fulphure  vulgari,  et  fale  tartari  ad  confe&ionem  U6tis  ful- 
pburis  paratum  rule  feat  ; quod  ccrevilia  ct  quzdam  aba  diutumiori  cottione  ruborem  contrahentia,  iifdcm 
prinupiis  fcstcant,  dec. 

Ad  intenfiorem  fungoinis  rubedinem  multum  quoque  contribuunt  partied*  nitrofie,  qt*  beneficio  refpira- 
tionis  ex  acre  iu  fanpuinis  roaifam  jugitcr  tranfinittuntur:  fiquidem  color  ille  cocci^eus  magifque  fplendcns  quo 
paflim  fanguis  arteriofus  a venofo  diltinguiter,  in  pulmonibus  jugiter  abtur  ac  renovatur. 

Rubedinem  autem  hoc  modo  facile  excitari  pofit  amplius  confirmatur  cx  eo,  quod  viuum,  etiam  centum  It- 
hrarum  capax  per  unicam  uneiaro  fpiritua  nitri  rarcfadi,  omnino  replctum  apparcat  materia  rubcLcntc.  Verm 
Ittytn  Jr  Sun^ui/ioitione.  Vcrheycn  ufes  the  word  fulphur  for  any  inflammable  fubflanec. 

(p)  Sense  vets  the  fir  A who  dilcovered  this  lymph. 
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fccretion.  with  the  parts,  and,  un decompounded,  communicate 
» their  flavour. 

An  sflimiUting  power  if  not  peculiar  to  living  bodies; 
x6%  it  is  d ferved  in  ferments  and  contagion  and  isfoobvi- 
AfEmila  oua  with  refped  to  fl  me  which  is  neither  living  nor  or- 
tmr  power  ganized.  that  whole  nations  who  have  feet*  it  feeding  on 
ctfiumc.  inflimmal  le  fubrtinces,  have  been  difpofed  to  think  it 
was  animated,  to  call  it  the  principle  of  life  itfclf,  and 
to  pay  it  a kind  of  religious  homage  as  the  proper  em- 
blem of  that  Being  bv  whom  the  whole  univerfc  is  up- 
held. 

In  living  bodies  nutrition  is  only  a fpectet  of  fecre* 
tion. 

Sect.  VI.  S rent  ion 

Is  a fund-on  in  which  a part  is  feparated  from  the 
whole,  and  generally  with  feme  change  of  its  quali- 
ties. In  the  cafe  of  nutrition  it  was  ol  fervwd,  that  all 

Cs  (ccretc  for  thenr.felves ; and  that  fome  few,  as  the 
ja,  the  ftomach,  the  velTela,  and  the  nerves,  offi- 
163  ciate  befides  for  the  general  ufc  of  the  whole  fyiiem. 

Ever?  If  all  the  ingefta  were  to  remain  and  to  be  affimilarcd, 

living  body  the  body  would  go  on  continually  increafing.  But  li* 
° v*nR  bodies  are  conftantly  in  a date  of  watle  and  re- 
name and  Pa'r-  In  moll  animtls  part  of  the  ingeila  is  carried 
rep «ir.  off  by  evacuation,  without  having  entered  the  mouths 

of  the  aoforbents  ; part,  which  enters  the  abforbents 
and  veins,  is  thrown  off  by  exhaling  arteries  or  the 
urinary  paffage  : and  experiments  with  madder  prove 
that  the  lymphatics,  befides  originating  from  all  the 
cavities  and  carrying  hack  the  lubricating  fluids,  do 
enter  the  fubftance  of  the  hardeft  bonev,  and  convey 
particles  that  had  been  afllmilated  back  into  the  blood. 
An  office  This  office  has  not  been  generally  aferibed  to  the  *b- 
*****  forbentt ; nor  has  it  been  very  generally  fuppofed 
fcedtothe  *kat  the  blood  receives  the  excrementitious  matters  of 
•fcforlxot*.  the  fyfteni,  arul  that  one  intention  of  the  circulation 
was  cither  to  return  them  for  reaflimilation,  or  to  dif- 
charge  them  by  exhaling  veilels  or  by  the  kidneys. 
Decayed  parts,  however,  are  difeovered  in  the  feces 
evacuated  by  the  mtellines,  in  the  clouds,  the  fedi* 
ment,  and  colour  of  the  urine,  and  by  the  fmell  of 
the  perfpirable  matter.  The  two  lift,  on  certain 
occafions,  and  for  fome  time,  have  often  fupplied  the 
place  of  one  another  t and  all  the  three,  the  feces, 
fweTt-  and  the  urine,  and  perfpirable  matter,  we  ,h***  reafon  to 
wine  inter-  believe  are  remarkably  diftinguifhed  by  two  kinds  of 
a!id  Their  °^OMr  ♦ the  one  P^ulur  to  the  wholc  fpecies,  the 
^ other  peculiar  to  the  individual.  By  the  pcrfpinhlc 
matter  which  adheres  to  the  ground,  and  of  which  the 
odour  is  diffufed  by  rooittuic,  the  dog  not  only  dill  in- 
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guilhes  a man  from  any  other  animal,  but  is  able  to  Secretion, 
trace  his  matter  through  a crowd.  *166*^ 

The  natural  evacuations  of  plants,  and  of  fome  p-Tacua_ 
animals  which  feed  by  abforbents,  are  all  by  perfpira- unn«  of 
tion  or  exhaling  veflVls.  The  urine  in  quadrupeds  is plant*  hy 
before  emiffion  collected  in  a vcficlc,  and  thence  carried 
off  by  the  genital  organ.  In  birds,  and  in  a number  of vc  c ** 
fifties,  the  ureters  empty  themfelves  into  the  return, 
and  their  contents  nrc  evacuated  along  with  the  feces.  t&7 

Befides  being  ufed  to  denote  the  function,  the  wUrd  ^wc  mat- 
fecretion  is  fometimes  employed  for  the  matters  fecre- 
ted.  In  thi*  fenfc  there  art  various  fecretions.  ®c-feCT«tedf<»r 
fides  the  feces,  the  urine,  and  ,the  fweat,  and  tbc  va-ur_ful  pvr- 
pour  from  the  lungs,  which  are  excrementitious,  there  pcfev 
are  fecretions  , which  anfwcr  ufefnl  ptrrpofes  in  the 
fyflem.  Of  thefe  the  moll  important  and  general  arc 
tbc  bile,  the  faliva,  the  gaftric  juice,  and  the  pan- 
creatic, which  eflift  in  digeftion  ; the  lymph  and  the 
fat,  which  lubricate  the  parts;  the  mucus,  which  pro- 
tects them  from  acrid  fubftances ; the  nervous  fluid, 
whi<*h  forms  a very  confpicuous  link  between  body  and 
mind  ; the  fcminal  fluid  employed  in  generation  to 
propagate  the  fpccies ; and  the  Ufte.il  intended  for 
fome  while  to  fupport  the  young  after  they  emerge  from 
the  fetal  Hate. 

The  faliva  is  a fluid  that  mixes  with  the  food  in  the  rhef.Uivi^ 
time  of  mallication.  In  roan  it  is  fecreted  from  the 
parotid,  the  fublingual,  and  fubmaxiilary  glands  (q_)t 
it  is  watery  and  fomewhat  vifeid  ; it  is  found  to  retard 
and  moderate  fermentation : it  has  fometimes  a ten*  . 
dency  to  form  calculi  like  the  urine.  By  thefe  con-concT£_ 
cretions  it  incrufts  the  teeth  and  fometimes  obftruftstitjji  farm* 
the  falivary  duCts.  It  is  the  feat  of  the  rabies  cauina.  «d  by  it. 

Upon  firft  examination  i/w  gaftric  liquor  Teems  to  fhe,70ftri 
pofleLs  a folvent  power  upon  animal  and  vegetable  fub-ju;^f*  UC 
(lances  without  any  great  preference  of  affinity.  TheJ 
reafon  is,  it  varies  according  tothe  mtureof  thealimeot; 

“it  is  fometimes  add, fometimes  infipid.  Brugnatclli  has 
found  vfaya  Cbaptal)  in  the  gaftric  juice  of  carnivorous 
birds  and  fome  others  a difengaged  acid,  a refin,  and 
an  animal  fubftance,  united  with  a fmall  quantity  of 
common  fslt.  The  gaftric  juice  of  ruminating  animals 
contains  ammoniac,  an  extractive  animal  fubftance,  and 
common  (alt.  In  our  time  the  phofphoric  acid  has 
been  found  difengaged  in  the  gaftric  juice”  of  the  gra- 
recnivorous  kinds. 

“ The  bile  fecreted  by  the  liver  is  glutinous  or  im- Thc 
perfeftly  fluid  like  oil,  of  a very  bitter  tafte,  a green 
colour  inclining  to  yellow,  and  froths  by  agitation  like 
the  folutioo  of  lotp.  Its  conftituent  principles  are  wa- 
ter, a fpiritus  reftor,  a coagulable  lymph,  a refinoua 
2 oil. 


(O  Thefe  glands  are  very  rarely  met  with  in  birds.  It  is  mentioned  as  a Angular  circumftance  in  the  demoi- 
felle  of  Numidia,  that  “ in  the  lower  beak,  on  both  Tides  of  the  tongue,  under  tbe  inwaid  tunicle  of  the  mouth, 
there  were  found  two  gland ulous  bodies,  from  whence  proceeded  fevcral  lymphcdufts  which  opened  into  the 
mouth,  and  there  difebarged,  being  fqueezed,  a white  and  vifeous  humour.  There  were  two  of  them  towaids 
the  upper  part  a great  deal  bigger  than  the  others.  The  tongue  was  flclhy  at  top  and  cartilaginous  under* 
acatb,  as  in  hen*.  , 

**  The  tunicle  of  the  palate  was  rough,  with  a great  number  of  little  nipples  and  of  hard  and  membranous 
points.  It  likewiie  included  a glanduloua  body,  which  (hot  forth  two  great  duftufes  opening  into  the  mouth. 
There  was  difeovered  a great  quantity  of  other  little  glands  at  the  Tides  of  the  larynx,  which  had  aUb  fome 
lymphcdufts;”  Ana/.  De/cripi,  of  the  Don  of  of  Num.  by  tbe  drench  Academy. 
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Sfcfyuun.  oil*  *nd  Tod*.  The  refill out  part  differ*  fro*  vc#e- 
' t’blc  rtfins;  btcaufe  thefe  do  not  form  a fowp  with 
Ibted  alkali* ; becaufc  they  are  more  acrid  and  in- 
ffammablc ; and  hccaufe  the  animal  relin  melt*  at  the 
temperature  of  40  degrers,  and  acquire*  a fluidity 
fimilar  to  that  of  fat.  From  fat  it  differ*  in  not  he- 
reof fciuble  ia  cold  alcohol,  in  which  refpedf  it  ap- 
proache*  to  fpermaceti,  which  alcohol  cannot  diflblve 
without  heat. 


>7* 
One  re- 
tkui*  f irtn. 
cd  by  if. 


*73 

Mufcular 
fibre  c*  n- 
ve/ted  into 
far. 

174 

The  |»an- 

rrtjfit 

juke. 

*75 

The  lyErjb. 


Bile,  like  other  fnap«,  remove*  fpots  of  oil  from 
theft  fubftaoces  to  which  they  are  adherent ; when  it* 
paffages  are  obftru&ed  the  ruction  of  the  inteffine*  bc- 
coit'C!  languid.  It  is  neither  alkaline  nor  highly  pu- 
trefeent.  In  putrrfadion  it  yield*  fomethiag  of  a 
m '.fir 7 colour;  the  foffil  alkali  precipitate*  from  it  a 
green  fediment;  and  with  dittillrd  vinegar  it  produce* 
a mixture  neither  acrid  nor  Turret.  Like  faliva  and 
urine,  it  Ha*  a tendenc  y to  form  concretion*  which  are 
called  kifiarj  calculi  or  gaMjicws . They  are  fometime* 
f-und  of  an  irrcjrular  texture,  of  a brown,  blink,  yel- 
lowifh,  or  precnifh  colour,  'fltey  fometimes  rnutift  of 
trarfpirent  chryftaliine  laminar,  like  mica  or  talc,  and 
arc  fometime*  radiated  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference. They  are  alwaya  inflammable,  of  a more  (olid 
confidence  than  the  generality  of  animal  oil*,  and  re* 
frmbie  fpermaceti  both  ia  their  folidity  and  chryftalli- 
ration  ; they  are  fduble  in  ardent  fpirit  when  aflifted 
by  a moderate  heat:  the  warm  falution,  when  filtered, 
depofite*  by  cooling  a number  of  laminated  white  bril- 
liant tryflais,  fuchaa  PcnsUrtkr  de  la  Salle  found  in  the 
bile,  and  which  have  been  compared  to  the  fait  of  ben- 
zoin, the  concrete  acid  ©*  borax, and  to  fpermaceti  Ma- 
ny of  their  characters  indicate  that  they  are  * fubftance 
of  the  fame  nature  with  Ac  latl  mentioned.  Fourcroy 
found  that  the  {uhftance  of  which  thefe  cryftals  are 
compofrd  caifl*  not  only  in  the  cryflalHred  gall-ftonci 
or  bile } be  obferved  it  to  a very  coni  id  treble  degree 
in  a human  liver  which  had  been  tape  fed  to  the  air  for 
lirveTal  years,  aod  had  loft  it*  volatile  part*  by  putre- 
fa&ion.  He  dete&ed  it  alfa  m a faponaciutrs  form 
in  bodict  which  had  been  many  year*  1 uried  under 
ground  ; and  lately  Dr  Pcarfan  of  London  ha*  artifi- 
cially converted  the  mnfcular  fibre  into  a fubftance  of 
a fimilar  kind, highly  inflammable,  and  rcfembliog  fper- 
maceti (a). 

The  pancreatic  juice  refrmMe*  the  fativa,  and  wa* 
rx  1 mined  in  the  iaft  century,  with  a good  deal  of  care, 
by  De  Graaf  and  Swammerdam.  It  ba*  ofteo  been 
obferved  formin  ' ftony  concretion*  (t). 

The  lymph  confiff*  chiefly  of  water,  but,  like  the 
ferous  part  of  the  blood,  contains  a fubftaoce  which  ia 
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ooagulable  by  heat,  by  acid*,  and  by  ipurit  of  wine,  fcaetiw, 
It  is  found  in  the  cellular  membrane,  in  the  vetiyriclet  — ^ " 4 
of  the  brain,  in  the  pericardium,  on  the  furfaee  of  the 
pleura,  in  the  abdomen,  in  the  bur  far  mucofic,  and 
m the  joint*  under  the  name  of  fymm.na,  where  it  ha* 
more  than  *0  ordinary  degree  of  viftidity  and  of  the  lu- 
bricating quality.  Sometimes,  when  it  ftagnate*  ia  the 
files  the*  of  the  tendon*  and  buifar  miKcfic,  it  acquires  a 
thickoef*  and  form*  indolent  tranfparent  tumor*,  which 
become  a t tail  gelatinous.  It  iaiecaeted  chiefly  by  artcrie*.  t.4 

Animal  fat  is  a fubftance  of  a nature  fimilar  to  thofe  Fat. 
oils  which  are  called  fat  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It* 
rolour  i*  ufually  white,  fomctimr*  yellow,  aud  it*  tall* 
iufipid.  Its  confidence  1*  various  indifferent  animals  Ia 
cetaceous  animals  and  fi  hrs  it  i*  nearly  fluid  ; in  car- 
nivomui  animal*  more  fluid  than  in  the  furgivorou* : 
in  birds,  finer,  fweeter,  and  more  uncluous,  and  gene-  *77 
rally  lefs  fblid,  tlian  in  quadrupeds.  In  the  fair.e  ini-^iakli 
mil  it  i«  more  fnhd  near  the  kidney*  snd  under  the  ficin 
than  in  the  vicinity  of  the  movealde  vifeera.  At  the  ani- 
mat grows  old  it  becomes  yellower  a*d  moie  (olid  ; an  i 
in  moll  animals  1*  more  copion*  in  winter  than  in  fu ai- 
mer. In  men  and  tome  other  animals,  it  i*  collected 
in  particular  follicle*  of  the  ceUnlar  membrane,  accu- 
mulated m great  quantities  in  the  groin,  in  the  axilla, 
in  the  cpipipioon  around  the  kidney*  and  around  ihe 
blood- veflrls : it  i*  like  wife  ferreted  on  the  fur  face  of 
the  fkin  which  it  protect*  from  acrid  fubftance*,  and 
where  it  farattimes  concrete*,  often  from  a want  of 
cJcanlineCr,  in  the  form  of  fmall  worm*.  Ia  cetaceous  where 
animals  and  filhcs  it  is  generally  difpofrd  in  certain  re- faun-1  »* 
fervoirc,  fnch  as  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  and  the  ver-  d«dcr«t,t 
tebrm  ; in  fame  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  liver  1 ia""111* 
ferpeuts,  infers,  and  worm*,  to  the  vifeera  of  the  low- 
er belly,  where  it  is  difpofcd  in  fmaJl  lumps,  and  only 
a fmall  quantity  found  on  the  maleic*  and  under  the 
Ikio:  iu  frogs  it  i*  coilc&cd  in  ctrtain  hags  whicfi  di- 
verge, a*  it  were,  irnm  a common  trunk,  and  Teem  like 
appendage*  to  the  ovaria  and  tefte*.  in  many  place* 
it  fee  tea  to  be  firemed  by  organic  pore*,  and  under  I?* 
the  furface  of  the  Ikia  by  gland*.  It  i*  accumulated  Ando, 
from  * diminution  of  perfpiretion,  from  the  nature  of  to  thebuo 
the  aliments,  from  morbid  a fir  Cl  era,  an<i  fmm  tdtofyn- 
crafy.  it  is  of  tlie  fame  nature  a*  the  fixed  oil  of 
plant*  ; and  Lorry  ha*  found  a linking  analogy  be*- 
tween  it  and  the  bile  ••  , • S « Jw* 

it  it  a bad  coodu&ov  of  heat,  and  prefer***  the'^7^ 
warrach  of  thofc  region*  where  it  is  floated, 
more  adhefiva  and  ief*  apt  to  cvaponle  than  water, 
and  i«  therefore  a better  lubricating  fluid.  When  re. 
abforbed,  it  counteract*  the  faiioc  impregnation  if  too 
I copious  { 


(a)  The  means  which  he  ufrs  is  drgeftron  in  water  ; and  the  pmctf*  foppnfm  a prrviom  aequamtan  e with 
what  is  common  and  what  peculiar  to  the  fibre  and  the  fat.  He  maintain*  that  the  fibre  i*  entirely  compofrd 
of  carbone, oxygene,  hydrogene,  and  arotr.  In  a high  temperature  thefe  are  demopofed,  or  at  leaft  feparated, 
without  producing  fat.  But  when  the  fibre  is  kept  in  water  in  a low  fempenmre,  the  carbone  unite*  with  th« 
hydrovme  of  the  water,  and  form*  a fat  rcfetnbling  fpeimaceti,  and  highly  inflammable.  R*rt  of  the  oxygene, 
too,  uniting  with  azote,  form*  the  nitric  acid  ; and  part  of  the  azote  uniting'  with  the  hydrogene  conftitutes 
nmmenia  ; fo  that  three  fubftance*  *rr  thus  formed. 

(s)  De  Grauf  *11  of  opinion,  that  calculi  might  be  formed  in  afl  gland*.  He  hw*  feen  them  above  twenty 
ime*  in  the  pine*!  gland,  Lh*t  wa*  long  thought  the  refideme  of  the  fact : — He  fays,  too,  th»t  they  orcur  more 
firqurutly  in  the  pineal  gland  of  Frenchmen  than  of  Dutchmen  ; am!  very  plrafantly  alBga*  this  rcafon,  that 
the  volatile  fpirii  of  a Frenchman  require*  more  ballaft  than  that  of  a Hollander.  Dc  Stuco  i'anereutito,'  cap.  7. 
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twrfoM  1 and  iti  nutritive  power  is  as  three  to  one 
*~"J  T when  compared  to  that  of  the  mufeuiar  fibre.  Thefc 
properties  may  partly  ferve  to  explain  its  ufea  around 
the  fevcral  branches  of  the  blood-  vtrfTcla  in  thofe  parts 
which  rrqtiife  warmth,  and  in  thofe  which  are  any- 
wife  expofed  tq,  motion.  They  will  like  wife  account 
for  its  being  more  copious  in  winter  than  in  fumroer(T); 
and  for  its  being  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  mar- 
mot, the  dormoufe,  in  the  bear,  and  thofe  animals  in 
general  which  are  conflrained  to  a long  abftinence.  It 
forms  fometimea  fteatomatous  tumours,  and  contains 
the  febacic  acid,  which  a As  readily  on  lead,  copper, 
and  iron. 

The  vegetable  fat  is  contained  chiefly  in  the  frith  t 
and  is  known  by  the  names  of  fat  oil,  fweet  oif,  and  oil 
by  txfrtjjion.  It  freezes  in  different  degrees  of  heat, 
and  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  by 
which  it  is  afforded. 

The  mucus  is  more  vifeid  than  the  lymph,  and  is 
not  coagulable  by  fire  or  alcohol.  It  is  mild,  not  dif- 
pofed  to  corruption,  nor  foluble  in  water.  This  fe- 
cretion  is  performed  by  glands.  Thefe  glands,  in  the 
pulmonary  phthifia,  fecrete  often  a mucus  that  refemblcs 
pus,  and  occafiona  a fufpicion  of  ulcers  where  there 
are  none.  Mucus  is  found  in  the  nofe,  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  mouth 
to  the  anus,  in  the  afpera  attrris,  in  the  bronchia,  in 
the  kidneys,  ureters,  bladder,  and  moft  of  all  in  the 
C'sccretion* urethra.  It  forms  bah!  ftooy  concretions  fometimes  in 
fvmeJ  by  ^ lungs. 

,S4  The  feminal  fluid  has  been  feldom  the  fubjeA  of 
The  femi.  chemical  analyfis.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  foluhle  in 
cal  urine,  deliquefees  in  air  and  with  heat,  it  hardens 

with  the  fixed  alkali,  and  is  not  coagulable  by  alcohol. 
It  contains  a number  of  animalcule  ; and  in  the  fyftem 
in  which  it  is  feerrted,  it  affrAi  the  paffinn*,  the  man- 
ners, and  the  voice,  the  tafte  of  the  mufdes,  the  ie- 
c ret  ion  of  fat,  and  the  growth  of  the  hair.  In  many 
fifhm  this  fluid  is  contained  in  a fort  of  bags.  In  moft 
animals  it  it  fecrcted  by  glands,  which  arc  called  ttJUh, 
and  is  accumulated  in  the  vafa  deferentia,  or  where 
they  exift  m the  feminal  veficles.  Of  thefe  vcficles 
Swammerdam  ohferved  long  ago,  that  in  the  fcorpion 
they  were  probably  **  adapted  by  nature  to  fecrete  a 
feminal  matter  different  from  that  fupplied  by  the  tef- 
ticles  j they  are  largely  (he  faya)  fupplied  with  glandules 
to  anfwer  that  purpofe,  and  confift  of  a confiderably 
thick  and  fpongy  fubftsnce."  Mr  Hunter  fince  has 
endeavoured  to  (hosr  that  they  fecrete  a particular 
fluid  in  all  animals. 

The  ott-  So  little  are  we  acquainted  with  the  nervous  fluid, 
iid  that  fome  have  doubted  of  its  exiftence.  The  difeo- 
very,  however,  of  Galvanl,  and  the  numerona  experi- 
ments that  have  fince  been  making  on  animal  electri- 
city, leave  us  not  without  all  hope  that  fomething  yet 
may  be  known  of  its  properties  that  will  greatly  iUu- 
11  rate  feveTal  phenomena  in  the  animal  economy. 

>86  The  laAenl  fecretion  is  generally  confined  to  one 
^ htmilky  ri:Xf  - T . ■ j8  peculiar  to  the  claTs  of  mammalia,  though 
* fomething  firailar  may  perhaps  be  fecrcted  in  the  crops 
of  pigeons. 
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It  would  Ire  impofiiblc  here  to  enumerate  or  to  tell  Secretion, 
the  ufes  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  fecretionsin  living  f 

bodies.  We  cannot  enumerate  all  that  we  know  with- 
out  running  into  tedious  detail.  The  effentia!  oils,  cie*  h»»  pe. 
the  camphor,  the  gums,  the  balfams,  the  refins,  and««Frir  feers- 
many  others,  are  various  fecretioni  of  the  vegetable  tlon*‘ 
kingdom.  Each  fpecies  of  plant  and  animal  has  ge- 
nerally fome  peculiar  fecretion ; and  this  fecretion  in 
the  individual  has  often  fome  di  ftingttifhing  quality, 
difcovcrable  by  tafte,  by  colour,  or  by  fmtil.  'lltefe 
different  fecretion*  have  likewife  each  their  particular 
ufes.  We  know  the  intention  of  the  oily  juice  with 
wliich  the  bird  dreffes  its  feathers,  of  the  glutinous 
fluid  of  the  fifh,  of  the  vifrid  mucilage  of  the  fnad  ; 
we  fee  the  purpofe  for  which  the  viper  fometimes  em- 
ploys its  virulent  humour,  and  for  which  the  fcuttle- 
fifh  ejcAs  its  ink  : but  yet  we  know  only  in  part.  188 

The  difference  among  the  various  fecretion*  of  theCxofc  of 
fame  fyftem  feem  principally  owing  to  a difference  of^®'renc? 
ftimulants,  and  to  fome  difference  in  the  aAion,  the 
form  and  the  irritable  power  of  the  fecretcry  organ, 

Paffionn  of  the  mind  very  often  affcA  the  fccretioos  ; 
and  it  frequently  happens  than  paflion  and  medicine 
affcA  one  fecretory  organ  and  not  another.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  organs  of  fecretion,  and 
the  fmallcft  fibre  is  an  organ  of  this  kind  t we  fay, it  is 
probable  that  the  organs  of  fecretion,  like  the  cyr,  the 
ear,  and  all  the  different  organs  of  fenfe,  are  each  af- 
fected in  fome  meafure  by  peculiar  ftimulants ; as  the 
ftomach  by  hunger,  the  faucet  by  thirft,  and  the  geni- 
tal organs  by  venereal  orgafmus.  tta 

Fermentative  mixture,  and  fome  original  impregna-^j  *"■* 
tion  of  the  organs,  have  alfo  been  brought  to  explain 
the  fevtral  phenomena  of  fecretion.  We  conclude  with aaalyiw 
observing,  that  however  much  the  Various  fluids  of 
living  bodies  may  differ  in  appearance,  chemical  ana- 
lyfii  has  generally  reduced  them  to  a water,  a gluten, 
a faline  impregnation,  and  an  oil 
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All  living  bodies  are  furnifhed  with  one,  two,  ortntcgjma. 
with  more  integuments,  which  arc  prepared  by  frere-1*00- 
tory  organs,  and  which  are  a defence  againft  thofe 
injuries  to  which  their  fituation  it  commonly  expo- 
fed.  Of  thefe  integuments,  fome  prevent  the  dif- Some  uite- 
fipation  of  the  fluids,  feme  again  refift  acrid  and  cor-  gummt« 
rofivc  fuhfUnccs,  fome  are  indigeftibie  in  the  ftomsch,  mdifeWhto 
and  fome  are  feemiugly  incorruptihlc  in  the  earth. 
thefe  properties  they  preferve  feeds  and  the  ova  of  in-  rcfia’cor- 
fedU  for  a number  of  years,  waiting  the  chaoge  ofruptian  in 
foil  or  of  feafon.  They  proteA  both  from  the  aAion  d*  earth. 
of  weak  membranous  ftomachs,  and  make  thofe  ani- 
mals who  choofc  to  fwallow  them  contribute  likewife 
to  their  propagation.  The  gelatinous  fubftaoce  ejrdcd 
by  birds,  and  called  the  tremclla-nojloc  or  Jlarfatl% 
we  have  lately  found,  by  numerous  experiments,  to  be 
a fubftance  of  this  kind.  It  is  nothing  elfe  than  the 
oviduAs  of  frogs,  which,  as  the  embryo  in  form  of  an 
egg  moves  along  their  winding  canal,  are  intended  by 
nature  to  fecrete  that  traof parent  and  vifeid  glaire 
4 U which 


(t)  The  efficient  caufc  may  be  diimaifhed  by  peifpiratioo. 
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wVicK  conftitotei  the  albuminous  part  of  th«  ovum, 
^ tlOQ'  and  feeds  and  protects  the  embryo  in  water  (o). 

Some  integuments  ard  chiefly  ufcful  by  ihcir  tirfcnyth 
S meintc-  W’>1  hardnelt.  The  (belli  of  the  beetle  are  an  excellent 
eumenti  defence  for  the  membranous  winy*  which  the  creature 
j ia  feen  to  pnek  Up  in  fold’s  when  it  inclines  to  creep 

th-ir  hud  *oto  *'1C  ear,h.  The  (hell  of  the  fnail  lodges  the  in- 
Mf,;  tell  hits  (x)  when  the  animal  come*  forth  to  fear  h for 

its  food,  an  i it  furniftiea  a fafe  retreat  for  the  body 
when  any  danger  is  threatened  from  without.  Some 
animals,  confined  to  their  (hells,  can  open  and  clofe 
them  by  a muftulsr  power;  and  fome  (hells,  Ike  the 
fiaJei*  obferved  on  fifties  and  infe£l>,  ate  difpofcd  into 
plates,  fo  as  to  be  no  bisdcrance  to  motion.  Several 
infecis  which  fpend  a part  of  their  lime  in  the  water 
always  compofc  a (hell  for  thcmfelvft  where  it  if  need- 
ful. The  ufual  materials  are  land,  draws,  or  mud, 
which  they  cement  by  a vifeid  fecretion.  The  (hells 
of  moll  infers  are  corneous.  Swammerdam  found 
that  cretaceous  (hells  are  compofed  of  layers  of  indu- 
rated mem!  ranes,  and  that  they  are  fometinxs  covered 
with  a cuticle. 

Some  integuments  are  covered  with  fothers,  fome 
” hair  °r  * thick  down.  Befides  many  other  ob- 

vious ufes  of  thefe  coverings,  they  ferve  in  general  to 
repel  infects ; and  being  bad  coo  duct  ora  of  heat,  main- 
tain a genial  and  neceflary  warmth. 

When  the  integumenta  are  covered  with  prickles, 
they  repel  attacks  by  the  flrength  of  their  points,  or 
by  the  venom  which  they  infufe,  as  the  (lings  of 
195  nettle™  and  the  downs  of  fome  infers  and  plants. 

By  a rift  id  When  they  are  moiftened  with  a vifeii  fccTetion, 
fccretioD ; they  prefcrve  the  neerffary  fnftnefs  of  the  parts,  pre 
vent  evnporrtion,  refill  acrimony,  enable  plants  to  de. 
ftroy  their  enemies,  and  affitt  the  fnail  in  performing 
its  motions. 

Both  plants  and  animals,  but  particularly  the  former, 
By  their ef-ite^jften  protetted  by  an  odorous  effluvia  from  their 
*“*'**  integuments.  This  e/Huvia  is  the  finer  part  of  their 
volatile  oil,  always  inflammable,  and  Co  fubtile,  that 
the  continual  etniflton  of  it  from  wood  or  flowers  does 
not  fcofibfy  di  rninilh  their  weight.  To  this  fragrance 
it  it  owing,  that  the  detdiy  nightfhadc,  the  henhane, 
hounds  tongue,  and  many  others,  are  fcen  on  aim  oil 
every  high  road  untouched  by  animals.  The  manci- 
aeKc-trcc  of  the  Weft  Indies  emits  fo  very  dangerous 
vapours,  that  the  natives  poifon  their  arrows  with  its 
juices,  and  thofc  have  died  who  have  ventured  to  flerp 
under  its  (hade.  The  lobelia  long!  flora  of  America 
produces  a (offocatin?  e*pprtflioo  in  the  bread  of  thsfe 
who  refpire  in  its  vicinity.  The  return  of  a periodical 
difordcr  has  been  attributed  to  the  exhalation  of  the 
rhua  toxicodendron.  Every  one  knows,  faya  Chspt  J, 
ihc  effeAs  of  moik  and  oriental  faflron  on  certain  per- 
form. Ingeahoufa  mentions  a young  lady  whole  death 
wu  occa honed  by  the  fmeU  of  Lilies;  and  Triller  re- 


- 

By  tli^r 
hair,  dow  , 


By  thrlv 
prickle*  ; 
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ports  an  in  fiance  of  another  who  died  tu  ronferpirtiee  fn»rfOn» 
of  the  fmcll  of  violets.  The  ftlertioo  of  graffes  by 
different  anin.als  Teems  to  be  owinjy  to  the  rnanaer  in  ' T ’ 
which  the  volatile  aroma  afL-As  their  fenfea.  but  of 
all  the  vegetable  exhalations  known,  thofc  emitted  by 
the  bobun-upas,  or  poifon-tree  of  Jan»  are  the  mod 
remark:- Tie.  For  many  miles  round  no  animal  can 
breathe  the  air,  no  ptant  dares  to  peep  from  the  foil, 
the  fifhes  die  in  the  poifoned  dream,  and  the  birds  that 
venture  athwart  the  atmofphere  with  defpairing  (bricks 
(ink  dopn  lifclefs.  Such  often  is  the  ufco*  the  fragrant 
oils  in  the  vegetable  economy.  The  (hruha  and  "tree* 
that  are  covered  with  thorns  are  in  general  a grateful 
food  to  animals.  They  grncroofly  avow  their  manner 
of  attack,  and  fcorn  the  dark  affaflinatioa  by  poifons. 

The  various  colours  of  the  integuments,  as  well  as  Bv  their 
the  aroma,  is  a fpecies  of  defence.  "Caterpillars  which  cuk*»r  ; 
feed  on  leaves  (lays  Dtrwin)  are  generally  ^reen  t and 
erirth-worm*  the  colour  of  the  earth  which  they  inha- 
bit. Butterflies  whi.  h frequent  flowers  arc  coloured 
like  them.  Small  birds  which  frequent  hedges  have 
grecnilh  hacks  like  tire  leaves,  and  lightfccolourcd  bel- 
lies like  the  (ky,  and  are  hence  lefs  vifiblc  to  the  hawk 
who  pjffca  under  them  or  over  them.  Thofc  birds 
which  are  much  amongft  flowers,  as  the  goldfinch,  are 
furoifhrd  with  vivid  colours.  The  lark,  partridge, 
hire,  are  the  colour  to  f dry  vegetables  or  earth  on 
which  they  reft  ; and  frogs  vary  their  colour  with  the 
mud  of  the  ftrc.ims  which  they  frequent  (v},and  thofc 
which  live  on  trees  sre  green.  Fifti  which  are  gene- 
rally fufpende’1  in  the  wster,  and  fwallovra  which  are 
generally  fufpen  led  in  the  air,  have  their  backs  the 
colour  of  the  dSft'Ot  ground,  and  their  bdhea  of  the 
Iky.**  The fph in x -convolvuli, or  unicorn- moth, refcmbles 
in  colour  the  flower  on  which  it  ret4i  ; and  among 
pUnts,  the  neAary  and  petals  of  the  ophrys,  and  of 
fome  kinds  of  the  delphinium,  referable  both  in  form 
and  colour  the  infcAs  which  plunder  them,  and  tlms 
fometimes  efcapc  from  their  enemies  by  having  the 
appearance  of  being  pre-occupied.  From  colour  being  ^ *9*.^ 
thus  employed  as  a defence,  many  animals  vary  thesrc^Ln  ^ 
colours  with  the  fcafona  and  cftcuraftanccs ; end  thofccolour. 
which  arc  of  different  colours  in  fummer  according  to 
the  pi  ices  which  they  inhabit,  do  all  tn  winter  aflame 
in  common  the  colour  of  the  fnow. 

But  a change  of  colour  ic  not  4he  only  change  of 
the  intcirumenta.  As  the  out  mod  are  often  infenli  Ic 
to  ftimulants,  and  for  obvious  reafons  poffefs  little  of  ,99 
the  vial  priactplc,in  all  cafes  where  they  cannot  he  en-Arr  »h*a- 
largcd  to  admit  an  additional  increafe  of  growth, 
where  they  are  not  furnifhed  with  neceflary  organs  to,e,ve  ‘ 
repair  thofc  injuries  which  they  may  fuller  from  difeafc 
or  accident,  the  bo.ly  is  endowed  by  nature  with  * 
power  to  throw  them  off,  and  to  produce  others  in 
their  dead  ( z )-  For  this  reafon  we  fee  the  tree  caftiug 
lOou-Uy  its  exterior  bark,  the  lob  Her  his  (hell,  the 

bird 


(u)  We  hare  often  inflated  the  oviduAs  of  frogs,  and  dried  them  t and  afterwards  putting  (mall  picrea  of 
them  into  water,  have  fcen  them  fwoln  in  a few  hours  to  a large  fiae,  and  forming  the  tremella-noftoc  or 
AarfaH. 

(x)  This  fnail  is  found  in  our  gardens,  and  carries  its  (hell,  including  the  inteftines*  upon  ks  back. 

(y)  The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  many  fifties  that  live  in  likes. 

(x)  Several  fin  all  animals  in  changing  their  integuments  change  likewifc  the  interior  coot  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  which  they  void  with  the  feces.  4, 
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IrrfuMitp.  bird  hit  feathers,  the  quadruped  hie  hair*  and  fome- 
* times  hie  horns,  the  ferpent  his  (k;n,  ami  man  himfelf 
renewing  the  fealee  of  the  epidermis.  Tbcfe  changes 
ul’uslly  take  phot  once  a -year,  twice  frequently  with  re* 
Touts  eit  fpcA  to  ferpents,  and  ofccner  in  toads,  who  hare  been 
thc&in.  obferved  to  devour  the  (kin  which  they  throw  off.  All 
die  integument?  of  ova  and  fee  ls,  being  wholly  the  pro- 
duction of  parental  organs,  neither  are  uor  can  be  rc- 
paired. 

Sect.  V!If.  Irritability , 

sor  Is  thit  property  of  the  living  fibre  by  which  it 
kruabiiity.  ads  in  cor  frequence  of  HimuhnU.  JJeing  one  of  the 
great  oauics  ot  m ‘lion  in  living  bodies,  no  property 
has  ear  iced  more  wonder,  been  the  caofe  of  more  er- 
ror, or  exhibits  fuck  n number  of  linking  phenomena 
to  thc*fc>  fes.  Theft  effects,  however,  have  ariirn  ra- 
thet  from  the  nature  o*  the  Simulants  than  from  any 
1M  thing  my  ilcrious  in  irritability  Many  of  the  ftuuulants 
which  this  property  in  bodies  is  difplayed  are  often 
“••rifihJc,  unknown,  or  untl.ought  of ; and  ratn  being 
fed  »«conf*  ious  that  a number  or  their  motions  proceed  from 
nriTtjprcor.  a itirnulant,  that  is,  under  the  direction  of  a menu! 
dsfirti*.  power,  they  readily  conclude  from  a firt  of  analogy, 
that  every  motion  in  plant  sud  infect  that  fee  ms  to  an* 
fwet  a ufcful  purpofc,  and  is  caufe  1 by  fome  invilible 
it  i mutant,  is  the  confequecce  of  mind  direding  from 
within.  They  further  fuppofe  that  irritability  is  in  all 
cafes  the  coufcqueacc  of  nerves,  which  are  thofe  or- 
gans which  nature  has  employed  in  the  animal  king- 
dom to  convey  tiimuli  between  holy  and  mind.  Thefe 
fimru'ar  condufiona  have  led  to  others  that  are  lefs  ad- 
rrifli  ic  even  man  themiclve-*.  Jt  has  been  imagined 
that  creatures  the  mofl  flupid  poffcf*  within  them  a 
principle  of  mind  that  is  incapable  of  further  improvr- 
ment,  but  which  notwitbtlanding  it  in  many  rcfpc&t 
fuper.or  to  reafon,  and  a furer  guide  til  whatever  re- 
lates to  felf- prefer  vat  ion  or  that  of  the  fpeties  : it  en- 
*3^  able*  the  animal  to  predict  without  iorefight,  and  to 
dtcfeo"*-  rationally  without  intelligence.  This  uoniious 
U-Cuus.  principle  has  been  called  inllintt  : and  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  fomc  of  the  Angular  phenomena  of  vegetables. 
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a (hare  of  it  has  graciouily  been  allowed  to  plants  ; Irritability. 
which  having  become  favourites  of  late,  have  been  alf©  ‘'r"w 
presented  with  the  privilege  of  fmfstion,  permitted  to 
fail  in  love,  and  to  marry,  and  on  fome  occasions  tea 
caercife  the  faculty  of  volition. 

At  thefe  Amcrffions  the  metaphyfician  will  natural- 
ly froile.  He  knows  how  many  impofe  on  themfehrea 
by  the  mere  found  of  their  own  words,  as  if  by  calling 
the  fnow  black  they  were  to  difeover  a new  property; 
which  curious  difeovery  would  turn  out  at  Uff  to  be 
only  a grofa  ignorance  of  language,  and  the  foolifh 
mifappiication  of  a fy  liable.  He  who  has  Hu  lied  the 
philolophy  of  mind,  and  been  aocullomed  to  view  ob- 
jr^»  through  another  medium  tban  the  magic  colour- 
ings of  paflion  and  of  fancy,  readily  perceives  a fome- 
thing  of  abfurdity  in  afetibing  fuch  wifd  >m  to  plants 
and  infers.  With  refped\  to  animals,  thefe  gentlemen 
do  not  recoiled  that  voluntary  actions  arc  of  two  so* 
kinds,  es  they  proceed  from  defign  or  propenfity  ; that  v’r,',nt**7 
in  performing  one  of  thefe  kinds  the  mind  itfelf  ha*  an 
object  in  view,  and  is  properly  the  fource  whence  they  4^, 
originate ; but  that  ia  the  other  the  mind  is  merely  a W propen- 
fccondary  agent,  is  siting  under  the  influence  of  Hi 
tnulcnt*,  is  often  cot  awaie  of  the  confequences,  or 
although  aware  is  often  fo  infatuated  as  not  to  regard 
them,  however  fatal.  It  is  generally  well  known 
to  the  natur.'.lift,  that  not  a few  of  thefe  propenftties  a- 
rife  from  the  form  and  ftruclurc  of  the  body,  from  pro^caflties 
the  manner  in  which  the  optic  nerve  is  affedted  by  srde. 
colours,  the  abact  ry  by  Itnclls,  the  guilatory  by 
rtattes.  and  the  auditory  by  founds  ; from  the  different 
ways  in  which  the  fau.es  are  affected  by  thirff,  the  fto« 
mach  by  hunger,  and  the  genital  parts  by  venereal  or- # 
gifmus.  1dS 

Beli  les  thefe  and  other  propenfities  which  ope-  They  as 
rate  as  liimuhntsxn  the  fyHcm  itfelf,  the  naturaliH  has  ftinaulauts 
found  that  light,  heat,  and  moiHurc,  in  various  de- 
greet,  fro-n  abfolute  darknefs,  coUnefs,  and  drynefs,  ^ 
alt  as  Aimulants  upon  living  bodies : he  has  experienced 
that  eleliricity  is  a general  agent,  tha#fcveral  plants 
emit  flafhrs  ( a),  and  that  fome  animals  even  give  (hocks 
refembliog  the  clcdric.  He  has  nude  it  probable  that 
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(a)  •*  In  Sweden  (fays  the  author  of  the  Loves  of  tht  Plants)  a very  curious  phenomenon  ha*  been  obferved 
certain  flowers  by  M.  Haggeren,  lecturer  on  natural  philofophy.  One  evening  he  perceived  a faint  fla(h  of 
fight, dart  from  a marigold  t furprifed  at  fuch  an  uncommon  appearance,  he  rcfolved  to  examine  it  with  at- 
tent  ion  ; and  to  be  affured  that  it  was  uo  deception  of  the  eye,  be  placed  a man  near  him  with  order  s to  make 
a fignsl  at  the  moment  when  he  obferved  the  li^ht.  They  both  law  it  coniUatly  at  the  fame  moment  ; the 
light  was  mofl  brilliant  on  marigolds  of  an  orange  or  flame  colour,  but  fesreely  vifiblc  on  pale  ones ; the  flafli 
was  frequently  feen  on  the  fame  flower  two  or  three  times  in  qui.k  fucccffion,  but  more  commonly  at  intervals 
of  ferns!  minutes ; anJ  when  fever*)  flowers  in  the  fame  place  emitted  their  light  together,  it  could  be  ob- 
ferved at  a confidrrable  diflance.  This  phenomenon  was  remarked  in  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft  at  fun- 
fet,  and  for  half  an  hour  after  when  the  atmsfpherc  was  clear,  but  after  a rainy  day  or  when  the  atmolpbcie 
was  loaded  with  vapours  nothing  of  it  was  feen.  The  fallowing  flowers  emitted  flalhes  more  or  lefs  vivid  in* 
this  order:  The  marigold,  garden  naHurtion,  orange  lily,  African  marigold;  fometimes  it  was  alio  obferved 
on  the  fun-flowers ; but  bright,  yellow,  or  dune  colour,  feemed  in  general  ncceflary  for  the  production  of 
this  light,  for  it  was  never  teen  on  the  flowers  of  any  other  colour.  The  flowers  were  carefully  examined 
with  a microfcope  without  any  infetU  or  phafphoric  worms  being  found.  M.  Haggeren,  after  Itaving  ob 
feived  the  &a(h  from  the  orange-lily,  the  anthcra  of  which  are  a confidcrahle  fpacc  diflant  from  the  petals, 
found  that  the  light  proceeded  from  the  petals  only  ; whence  he  concludes,  that  this  cledric  light  is  caufed 
by  the  pollen  which,  ia  flying  off,  ia  fcattered  upon  the  petals  (Objerv.  Pbyfique per  M Ro%ier%  vol.  xxxiii. 
p.  lit.)'* — Addition  to  the  note  oa  Trope  Mum,  the  Loves  of  the  Plans.  The  author  of  thta  beautiful  poem 
fuppofes,  that  the  time  of  the  twilght  it  fbmctuDcs  extended  by  different  bodies  emitting  the  light  which  they 
had  abforbed  during  the  day. 
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ir  produces  all  the  wonders  of  cTyftallization;  and  that 
the  caufe  of  chemical  affinity,  and  of  all  the  pheno- 
mena difplayed  hr  the  magnet,  if  not  {imply  a modifi- 
cation, i«  at  lean  akin  to  it.  In  the  male  parta  of 
plant  and  animal,  he  has  feen  both  the  fluid  and  the 
pollen  that  give  the  ftimulu*  in  generation,  and  are 
accompanied  with  fo  extraordinary  changes  in  the  fyf- 
tem.  He  h-s  found  that  milch  of  the  vegetahle  eco 
nomy,  and  that  even  the  function  of  generation  itfelf, 
as  the  devclopemrnt  of  the  fecundating  powder,  and 
its  application  to  the  female  organ,  is  partly  carried  on 
by  wind,  he?t,  and  other  fuch  agents.  He  has  reafon 
to  ronje&urc  that  many  general  agents  in  nature  are 
yet  unknown.  By  the  help  of  chemiftry,  he  has  found 
out  lately  a tonfidcra  le  number  which  are  called  pales, 
which  are  of  the  very  higheft  importance  in  both  the 
animal  and  vegetable  economy,  and  which,  like  the 
aromas  of  plants,  or  the  caufes  of  contagion,  produce 
their  effects  without  being  vifiblc.  It  is  only,  too,  of 
a late  date  that  the  celebrated  profeflor  Galvan  i of  Bo- 
logna l as  excited  fo  much  curtofity  through  Europe, 
by  the  difeovery  of  a certain  llimulus  that  rcfidcs  in 
the  nerve*,  that  paffes  along  elc&ric  condu&orn,  and 
which  by  a certain  application  of  metals  occafions  a 
vivid  flafh  in  the  eye,  convulfes  the  body  of  a living 
fro g,  and  roufc*  the  detached  limb*  into  action.  The 
change  of  colour  in  the  integuments  according  to  dif- 
ferent feafona  and  circuroftanccx,  though  it  anfwer  a 
rational  and  ufiful  purpwfe,  proceeds  from  a caufc  that 
does  not  feem  to  be  very  well  known.  Even  many 
agents  which  are  not  iovifible,  nor  yet  unknown,  exert 
•heir  influence  in  a fecret  manner,  fo  as  not  to  be  obvi- 
ous to  the  feofc*.  It  i*  generally  known  that  many 
Angular  movements  of  plants  arc  owing  to  beat,  many 
to  light,  and  fcveral  to  motfture.  The  barley-corn  is 
often  obferved  to  creep  on  the  ground  by  means  of  its 
awn,  which  dilates  and  contrails  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  mo i ft nre.  The  wild  oat,  employed  as 
an  hygrometer,  moves  through  the  barn,  travels  through 
the  fields,  nor  ceafes  to  be  changing  its  fituation  till 
its  beard  fall  off,  or  till  it  meet  with  a foil  where  it 
conveniently  may  ft  tike  root.  Upon  a fimilar  princi- 
ple of  motion,  the  ingenious  Edgeworth  conftru&ed 
an  automaton  which  moved  through  a room  which  it 
inhabited.  It  is  eafily  conceived  how  thefe  Angular 
effects,  arifing  from  caufes  that  are  unknown,  invifi- 
ble,  or  unthought  of,  (hmild  give  birth  to  the  notions 
of  witchcraft  ami  of  inftinlt,  and  imprefs  the  fancy 
with  an  idea  of  fomething  refemhiing  fenfation  and  vo- 
lition in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Thefe  agents,  whe- 
ther invifible,  unknown,  or  unthought  of,  directed 
by  regular  and  uniform  laws  under  the  great  Au- 
thor of  nature,  produce  effc&s  that  indicate  prt- 
fcicnce,  wifdoro,  and  defign,  and  caufing  a tiso- 
fient  or  permanent  propensity  in  the  mental  part, 
frequently  controul  by  rcfiftlcfs  fway  the  finite  minds 
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that  reGde  in  matter.  Thefe  minds,  in  a living  bo-  Iwinba-ty. 
dy,  have  generally  been  found  accompanied  with  * 

fume  fyftem  of  nerves;  and  thefe  nerves  happening 
with  equal  facility  and  promptnefs  to  convey  fti- 
muli  from  the  mind  to  the  body  and  the  body  to 
the  mind,  the  great  difficulty  has  been  to  determine 
with  rcfpelt  to  others  when  the  alt  ion  proceeds  folely 
from  defign,  folely  from  piopcnfity.  or  from  defign 
and  propenlity  together.  The  uniform  conduit  of  the 
brute  creation  would  fcctn  to  imply  that  their  mind  ha*afUtpa 
little  of  inventive  power  ; that  it  gencraily  alts  fromchirUyftvra 
the  impulfe  of  propenlity;  and  that  its  manners  are  va-i-rupeohaj. 
ried,  not  in  confvquence  of  a change  ol  letitimcnts, 
but  from  the  induction  of  new  habit4,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  new  ftunulanta. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  in  ail  animals  the  vigour  J|£> 
of  mind  has  fome  relation  to  the  quantity  of  brain,  and  Vigour  of 
to  the  perfection  of  its  organisation;  and  that  the  mind  de- 
acutrnefs  of  the  different  finfes  is  geoeralij  proportion-^™ “ 
ed  to  thequantity  of  nerve  beftowed  on  their  organa  (a).  thc  »cule* 
Msn  has  a greater  proportion  of  brain  than  any  other ncf,  0 4 tke 
animal  ; but  many  an  animal  has  a much  greater  pro-fc'>fe*ontbe 
portion  of  nerve  bellowed  on  different  organs  of  fenfe.^™^^* 
Many  animals  liavc  therefore  acutcr  fenfc*  thaw  man  “ or* 
but  m-'.n  has  a greater  vigour  of  mind  than  any  other b 
animal  on  this  globe. 

The  brain  of  quadrupeds  is  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that 
of  man,  but  proportionally  (mailer,  and  not  perhaps  brim 
fo  well  organized.  Willis  has  obferved,  that  amongof  quadnt- 
animals  the  ftrutture  of  the  cerebrum  is  more  variable  f«d* 
than  that  of  the  ccrcbciium  ; that  the  former  general- 
ly fumifhes  nerves  to  the  voluntary  mufclcf,  and  the 
litter  with  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the  involuntary. 

He  has  likewife  remarked,  tliat  the  round  prominences 
commonly  called  the  nates  and  teftes  ire  large  in  the 
quadrupeds,  which  are  a&ive  and  vigorous,  and  ia 
fome  tueafure  able  to  procure  their  own  fnbfiftence  at 
birth;  that  the  tuber  annulare  it  large  in  the  quadru- 
peds that  arc  diftinguifhed  for  their  fagacity  ; that 
wherever  the  tuber  annulare  is  fmalU  the  prominence* 
arc  large,  and  wherever  it  is  large  the  prominence* 
are  fmall.  From  thefe  observations  he  has  con- 
cluded that  the  tuber  annulare  is  the  feat  of  genius, 
and  the  round  prominences  the  feat  of  what  hat  been 
called  inftinA  (c). 

The  brain  of  birds  is  feemingly  the  reverie  of  the  hu- 
man  brain ; the  cortical  (ub fiance  is  the  interior,  and  the 
ventricles  are  fituated  in  the  white  part  on  the  outfide. 

In  the  brain  of  the  bird  there  are  no  circumvolution* 
like  the  inteftines,  no  fornix,  corpus  callofum,  nor  cor- 
pora ftriata. 

The  brain  of  fifties  is  in  many  icfpe&s  fimilar  in  its>p^e  ^ 
flru&ure  to  the  brain  of  birds.  It  is  very  fmall  in^&ibc*. 
proportion  to  their  body,  and  is  generally  (ummnded 
with  sn  oily  matter.  In  one  genus  of  fifties,  the  ga- 
um, Dr  Monro  found  fphcroiilal  bodies  between  the 

dura. 


(a)  The  actitenefs  of  the  fenfes  depends  upon  the  resdinefs  with  which  their  organs  are  affe&ed  by  ftimulu 
This  rcadinefs  depends  on  irritability.  It  is  not  acccffsrily  contvc&ed  with  mind,  nor  fhould  it  ever  be  con* 
founded  with  perception,  which  in  ciaffical  language  fignifiet  a property  of  the  mental  principle. 

(c)  Few  perhaps  who  have  differed  different  animals,  and  who,  befide*  a number  *f  ftru&ures,  have  feen  a 
variety  of  tubercles  and  lobes  exifting  in  the  brain,  will  be  ralh  in  aferihing  to  any  one  of  them  one  particular 
office.  The  pineal  gland  wu  for  fome  tine  chough;  vhc  feat  of  th*  foul,  it  ww  afunrarda  found  to  be  of- 

tCA 
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ftrNb'Utr-  and  pia  m ater,  and  covering  the  greater  part  of 
1 ' * the  nerves  like  a coat  of  mail  The  two  fenfes,  feeing 
and  hearing,  in  many  fifties  are  often  acute.  By  laying 
one  ear  on  the  water,  and  finking  the  furfiace  at  tome 
diftance,  thit  dement  is  found  to  be  a better  cooduc* 
114  tor  of  found  than  even  the  air. 

Of  reptile*,  The  reptile  tribes  have  very  little  brain,  and  like  the 
fifties  have  no  gcnglions  upon  their  nerves. 

Of  uiiidtv  Moft  infect;  have  no  brain  at  all,  but  a nervoui  cord 
thit  is  full  of  ganglions,  that  runs  troon  one  extremity 
to  the  other,  and  is  denominated  the  fpinal  marrow. 

- This  knotty  cord,  however,  is  not  marrow  j the  infeft 
has  nothing  refembling  a fpioe  ; and  the  fituation  of 
the  cord  in  the  animwl  is  often  not  alon/  the  back  but 
the  brraft.  In  the  filk-worra,  and  moft  other  iiifeCis, 
this  cord  is  in  contaA.  with  the  alimentary  can.il ; end 
the  firft  ganglion,  which  is  fometuocs  called  the  brain, 
A move-  though  not  in  the  head,  divides,  in  order  to  give  a paf- 
kVlc  brain  f*gc  to  the  ftomach,  and  agam  unites  in  a fecond 
»»  f,xcie*  ganglion.  Swammerdam  found  in  a fpevies  of  fnail  a 
sffiuil.  brain  with  two  lobes,  in  contact  with  the  flomach, 
moveable  by  mufcles,  and  without  a fixed  place  in  the 

«?  b®£r- 

pa.vpci.  The  polypes  exhibit  no  appearance  of  brain  or  of 
nerve,  as  is  other  animals.  Their  (kin,  however,  is 
obferved  to  be  full  of  a number  of  fraali  granulary 
bodies,  which  are  conneAed  by  a gbreous  matter  that 
refembles  a thread.  Like  rows  of  bead-tlrings,  they 
extend  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  along  the 
itrms.  TrctiMey  learned  from  a number  of  experiments 
that  they  received  their  colour  from  the  food,  and 
therefore  fuppofed  them  to  he  vefrcles  or  glands.  If  not 
like  the  tuberous  nerves  of  the  infeAs,  they  at  Itaft  ate 
not  very  diffetent  in  appearance  from  the  nerves  of  the 
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gadus  that  are  covered  with  a number  of  fpheroidal  Irritability, 
bodies  like  a coat  of  mail.  ■ — ■ * 

Some  things  would  infinnate  that  a nervoui 
does  not  feem  to  be  neceflarily  conneAed  with  mind,  under  other 
The  ftimuh  of  nerve*  may  be  biought  into  aAien  by^r«>«*h** 
other  caufcs  befides  mind.  Even  many  nerves  arc  not154*1  ®*nd. 
fubjeAcd  to  the  influence  of  mind;  and  the  mind  often 
by  its  own  inattention  may  lofe  the  power  which  it  ori- 
ginally pofTcfTed  over  nerves.  Many  per  Tons  can  move 
the  mulclcs  ol  the  ear,  and  others  may  have  loll  that 
power  through  neglcA.  After  Fontana  had  obferved 
that  the  heart  was  a voluntary  muf.te  in  a wheel  polype*  • 

he  learned  to  retard  and  accelerate  the  motions  of  » 
own  at  plcafure.  It  fomc  curves,  Irom  a fort  of  pre- 
fciiplion,  thus  ceafe  to  be  obedient  to  the  power  of 
mind,  others  by  frequent  fervice  and  habit  become  fix 
obedient  as  to  convey  their  ftimuli  to  the  mufcles  al- 
mort  without  the  confcioufnefs  of  mind.  The  motions 
excited  by  the  llinauli  of  nerves  are  in  many  cafes  ex- 
ccfdingly  rapid.  Thcfe  may  be  feen  in  the  wings  of 
moft  inlcAs,  but  are  moft  noticed  in  daoeers,  tumblers* 
autl  apes,  and  all  thofe  animals  that  are  exhibited  for 
feats  of  agihty. 

Ihe  motions  which  wc  fee  excited  in  the  body  hy*n^IJ£rtt 
the  ftimuli  of  nerves  have  often  been  fo  vigorous  and  influence  of 
prompt,  as  to  have  torn  the  raufcle  from  the  bone,  and  the  nervea. 
•*  havc  broken  the  bone  itfelf.  They  often  affeA  the 
organs  of  fecretion,  have  often  unhinged  the  fabric  of 
the  fyftem,  occafioned  death,  and  accounted  for  the 
miracles  that  have  been  afjrilted  to  the  power  of  fancy* 

1 he  prompt  motions  of  what  have  1 ecn  named  fenfitive 
plants  feem  owing  to  a different  fpecies  ol  ftimuiaats 
afliug  on  extremely  irritable  fibres  (o). 

In  the  animal  kingdom  all  mufcles  in  the  time  of 

iA»o»' 


ten  fillc  1 with  ftony  concretions  ; snd  the  celebrated  Nuck,  inftcad  of  aCjning  to  it  any  prewativc,  con- 
tented bimfclf  with  writing  its  epitaph. 

VIATOR 
Gradum.  Side. 

Omnique  Conatu.  CONARIUM. 

Rtfpice.  Scpcltum. 

Partem.  Tot.  Corporis.  Prionro. 

Ut.  Olim.  Volebsnt. 

Anin.z.  Sedem. 

OLANDUkAM.  PlNEALEftL 
Hoc.  6eculo.  Natam.  Et.  ExtiuAam. 

Cujui.  Msjcftatem.  Splcndoremquc.  * 

Fama.  Firmarat. 

Opinio.  Confervarat. 

Tarr.diu.  Vixit. 

Donee.  Diviax.  Particular  Aura. 

Avolavcrat.  Tola. 

Ltm*haquk.  Limpid*. 

Locum.  Suppleret. 

Abi  Sine.  Glands.  Viator. 

Lymphamquc.  Ut.  Aliis.  Cohario.  Concede. 

Ne  tuam  Poftcri 
Mircotur  Ignorantiam. 

(*)  In  m«ny  inftances  the  prompt  motions  of  animals  feem  more  owing  to  the  irritability  of  their  fibre*  dun 
to  what  has  been  called  the  fcnfibility  of  their  nerves.  The  poet  was  miftaken  when  be  fuppofed  that  the 
mangled  ink  A would  feci  as  fcnfibly  as  a mangled  giant.  When  the  gad-fly  fixes  fairly  on  the  hand,  you  may 
«»t  off  its  wing*,  its  legs,  its  xntenn*,  and  a part  of  the  lower  divifioa  of  it*  body,  without  diftmbmg  it* 
gunfkatioe,  or  apparently  occafioaing  to  it  much  trouble. 
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Irritability,  i ft  ion  are  offered  to  difeharpe  a quantity  of  their 
blood  ; and  thofe  n.ufcles  which  arc  naturally  white  arc 
tnoil  irritable.  In  all  liwiojy  bodice,  the  irritable 
«Jc«  are  power  will  ccafe  to  obey  the  aft  ion  ot  a ftimulaut  if 
mi-A  unu.  either  long  or  violently  applied.  After  caercife,  thcre- 
****•  fore,  the  irritable  fibre  trquires  reft,  after  heat  coli^ 
,(  aafter  waking  fletp,  before  it  ag*.in  becomes  fibmtflive 
ftimutua  to  the  action  of  the  ftitr.ul.int  that  overwhelmed  it. 
whm  long  This  {4  the  reafon  that  in  plants  and  smirrah  there  are 
continued.  exertions  and  fnnftions  of  the  fyftein  that  esa 

<»nly  be  continued  at  interval*  and  leafona.  The  na- 
tural it  1 m uli  of  involuntary  mufcU-s  continue  to  aft, 
ltt  and  tbc  mtifilca  continue  to  obey  through  life. 
Oryaijaof  The  organs  of  fenfe  were  formed  to  m:irk  the  rbffe- 
ferfe  fh-  retire  of  ftiandants;  yet  living  bodies  are  sflefted  hy 
l*#ht  without  having  eyes,  by  founds  without  having 
uspni  os.CM**  hy  odcrou*  effluvia  without  having  fmell,  and  by 
(apid  bodies  without  having  taftf.  It  is  cafily  con- 
ceived how  thefe  ob*c&J,  by  their  inherent  properties 
•or  motion,  may  produce  a coni'ufcd  fort  of  excitement 
in  every  highly  irritable  fibre  But  the  organs  of  fenfe 
are  pe  uliarly  fitted  to  receive  acrurtte  and  dillinft  im- 
preflions  from  each  of  thefe  objrft* ; and  thrfc  difle- 
^tJ  rent  in.preflinns  feem  not  to  ante  from  any  difference 
Diffcent  iu  the  kind  of  nerves  by  which  they  are  received.  All 
difference  that  has  been  obferved  arifes  from  the 
latently  by  °f  ihe  organ  itfdf,  and  from  the  manner  in 

the  fame  which  the  nerve  is  diftributed  through  it.  Oiher  parts 
famulus,  of  the  animal  tody,  as  the  ftomach,  the  fauces,  and 
genital  organs,  arc  thus  affefted  by  particular  ftimu- 
lants;  and  many  toimali,  and  even  vegetable*,  may  be 
affefted  in  various  manners,  an!  by  various  ftunnlanta, 
of  which  neither  our  feelings  nor  our  fenfea  can  give 
*14  intimation  of  any  thing  analogous. 

The  ivgifli  With  refpeft  to  the  fcveral  organa  of  fenfe,  fome 
mtequ.  #niOTaig  have  many  eyes  without  any  motion,  and  fame 
amm  K have  few  eyes  with  varieties  of  motion.  The 
entrance  to  the  ear  in  fome  anima!s,is  from  the  mouth, 
a&  happens  in  the  frog  ; and  the  l ones  of  the  ear  are 
without  the  cranium,  as  in  fome  fifties.  The  fenfe  of 
fmcQing  it  found  in  the  nofe : this  fenfe  is  aftonifhing 
in  dogs;  and  even  fheep,  in  diftinguiftiing  their  iambs 
truft  to  it  more  than  to  feeing  or  hearing.  The  fenfe 
of  tafte  is  far  from  being  general ; and  the  fenfe  ol  touch 
can  hardly  be  fold  to  reftde  peculiarly  in  any  one  organ. 

SfcCT.  IX.  Motion* 

IrtouSi.  Iumtamlity  is  one  of  the  great  fources  of  motion 
in  ail  living  bodies;  and  this  power  is  brought  into  ac- 
tion  immediately  by  ncTvea  or  fome  other  AimuUnti- 
I/itoin»*  Locomotion  here  is  ptincipally  ccnfidered  ; for  altho' 
M,a  the  kinds  of  internal  motion  employed  in  terrenon  and 
the  other  fund  ion  a be  asrcmarkaMe,  in  the  eye  of  the 
philofophrr  they  have  not  fo  generally  attracted  the 
attention.  Moft  animals  arc  capable  by  nature  of 
changing  the  place  which  their  body  occupies ; for 
this  rcafon  the  irritable  fibres  being  formed  into  ! un- 
dies, which  are  called  mufeitt , are  in  mod  animal*  attach- 
ed to  bones,  cartilages,  or  hard  integuments,  which 
thev  move  as  levers  : thefe  leverr,  with  their  mufcles 
attached,  are  in  moll  cafes  formed  into  wings,  fins,  and 
kgs  of  various  kinds,  and  are  employed  in  performing 
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the  nu^iani  of  flying,  fwiir.ming,  walk'ng,  leaping,  and  Mod,*, 
creeping.  So  v«ry  nccelfory,  in  the  optirton  of  fome  — ■~w 
of  the  ancients,  w*»  one  or  other  of  thefe  inftrurnenU 
to  progreffive  motion,  that  the  movement  of  the  ter-  by  fitis 
pent  was  often  aferit-ed  to  a preternatural  caufr,  was  »*»„%  Jcju 
fuppofcJ  to  refemble  the  intrfjni  Jeorum,  and  procured 
to  the  animal  one  of  the  higheft  and  moft  honourable 
ranks  among  the  emblematic  kinds  of  divinities.  Even  JS| 
Mofcs  himfelf,  who  was  unwilling  to  allow  it  the  cha-  By  the  e!sf. 
rafter  of  an  agalhodzraon  or  good  genius,  was  ytt  fo t:r  fr-nep 
puzzled  at  its  being  sWe  10  move  without  feet,  th:.tofl^elM^J» 
he  proroun.es  it  a tool  of  the  devil;  and  foy>  that  it 
was  deprived  of  its  feet  by  a curfe  from  heaven  for  (e* 
ducing  mankind  into  idolary.  Notwithftan  ding,  how- 
ever,  the  furprifc  that  has  been  occasioned  by  its  fin- 
gular  movement,  the  motion  of  fnsils,  though  not  fo 
rapid,  is  iu  many  refpeft*  ai  extraordinary  : they 
adhere  by  a certain  vilcid  fecrcbcn,  on  dry  ground 
this  feerrtion  forma  a pavement  over  which  they  glide; 
and  they  proceed  by  the  adieu  of  cnufclev  without 
bone,  cartilage,  or  (hell,  to  which  tliefe  mufcles  can  be 
attached. 

No  animal  walks  without  legs  or  flies  without 
wing*  (i);  but  there  are  aiauv  that  fwim  without  j^d^*** 
fins,  and  that  leap  and  creep  without  any  legs.  The  pend*  not 
rapidity  of  movement  is  not  proportioned  to  ihe  nu»-  on  the  r am. 
b«r  of  inftruments  that  are  employed:  if  the  fpoui- **r 
fiih  be  ohfcrved  to  mow  flowly  with  one  leg,  the  fca  envied, 
urchin  moves  (till  flower  with  mtny  thousands ; the  Diflercac 
oyfler  moves  by  {quirting  out  water;  the  feallop  by  w*p  •* 
the  jerk  of  it*  ihcll,  and  when  in  the  water  it  rifta  tof"0.***1**  die 
the  furface  and  fads  before  the  wind.  y' 

Many  animals  are  rormed  by  nature  to  flv,  walk, 
leap,  and  fwim  : the  fate  of  thole  is  rather  uncommon  of  iucoiua. 
whofc  mufcles  or  feet  are  by  nature  attached  to  their  t«on  cu*i- 
integummts;  the  lohiler  is  obliged  to  throw  off  itsKc<1* 
fhell,  an  I the  caterpillar  all  its  feet  with  the  fkiu,  and 
in  that  lituation  to  fkmain  flat  ionary  tul  it  receive  new 
inflruments  of  motion 

Whoever  has  read  the  celebrated  work  Dt  Motu  Many 
yin^malium,  needs  not  to  be  told  th  »t,  befidej  the  or-  ae- 
gans  which  are  here  mentioned,  the  form,  the  ftroc- cr^r?  r»* 
lure,  and  even  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  body,  as  <Je- 
pending  on  the  nature  of  the  bones  and  mufcles,  or  as 
varied  by  air,  vi  fides,  and  bubbles,  with  n grcdt  variety 
of  other  t ircumfiiBccB,  r.rr  neceflary  to  explain  the  dif- 
feient  phenomena  of  locomotion. 

As  to  vegetable  motions,  they  evidently  dej  end  bn  MotiJn*  *{ 
external  agents  : The  motion  of  the  will  oat  has  been  vv^eubkc 
mentioned  ; the  wings  of  feeds  only  fit  them  to  he 
carried  by  the  wind,  their  fpecific  gravity  to  float  in 
the  water,  -and  their  leg*  or  tentacula  to  adhere  to  bo- 
diqy  that  are  iu  motion  : the  lingular  motions  which 
have  been  aferibed  to  fleeping,  to  waking,  to  fenfa* 
tion,  and  vohtion,  in  thc  vcgetablc  kingdom,  feem  on- 
ly the  confequcnee  of  light,  heat,  moifture,  and  foch 
ilimul.nts,  aAiug  invifitly  cr  with  frerrt  influence; 
the  opening  and  clafipg  of  the  meteoric  flower*  are  al- 
ways correfpondcnt  to  the  flates  of*  the  stmofpherc  ; 
and  the  opening  and  clofmg  of  the  equinoctial  and 
tropic  flowers,  to  the  l'ght,  the  length,  or  fhortnefs  of 
the  day.  , 

The 


(s)  The  fins  of  the  fly  mg  fifli  enable  it  rather  to  fpring  thin  fly. 
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The  prbHpvl  intention*  of  locomotion  are  to  pet 
Coo!,  to  fKutt  danger*  to  promote  into  com  fc,  and  dif- 
perfe  the  fpecies. 

SitT.  X.  IfulU. 

HrtfeJT  here  deviates  a liide  from  its  ufnal  meining. 
We  employ  it  to  figtnfy  that  principle  in  living  Lo- 
dies  by  which  they  accommodate  themi’elves  to  cir- 
curaflanrcs,  atTume  at  it  were  a different  nature,  and 
in  many  refped*  undergo  a fpecies  o?  trao  information. 

So  very  much  do  forac  iodividuils  of  the  vegetable 
tribe  accommodate  themfclves  to  different  fituatiou*,  to 
foil,  to  climate,  and  the  ftate  of  cultivation*  that  thole 
naturaiitts  who  have  not  been  accutiomed  to  nice  and 
accurate  diferi ruinations*  have  frequently  millaken  the 
. variations  of  the  fame  plant  for  fo  many  fpecies.  'i'hcfe 
variations  may  be  daily  feen  by  examining  the  plant 
as  it  grows  on  the  mountains*  in  th:  vaikys,  in  the  gar- 
den,  or  in  the  fields ; or  by  bringing  it  from  a rude  un- 
cultivated (late,  when  it  fometimei  lays  sfiic  its  fo:- 
inickbk  prickles,  and  changes  the  colour  an.!  ltfu&ure 

ot  it*  fiowtr*. 

OnshecoQ.  In  the  plant  and  animal,  the  delicacy  and  vigour  of 
ftitvcion  the  conHitution  are  oftener  the  cffi&s  of  habit  and 
and  imegu-cjrcumjjancc  |||,.0  original  conformation.  Wc  have 
wcats»  mentioned  already  tbe  varying  colour  of  the  integu- 
ments* aod  the  puroofe  whi  h it  ferves  in  cl  anging 
with  tiie  feafons  We  may  here  add,  that  animals  co- 
veted with  a down  or  hair  have  it  th  ck  or  thin*  long 
or  fliort,  according  to  the  different  exigencies  of  cli- 
mate. 

^hofc  changes  produced  cn  thtir  body  arc  accom- 
panied with  others  which  arc  the  i-aufes  of  new  tafl-s, 
of  new  propeutities,  and  t<w  manuert.  At  the  Cape 
of  Good  Ho;  c the  clinch  inclines  to  fit  on  her  egga 
day  and  night  like  any  other  bird  t but  in  Senegal* 
where  the  heat  is  great,  ihe  t*  forochow  ditpoied  to 
lesve  them  to  the  fun  durrog  tbc#ay.  In  thofe  coun- 
tries where  provifiona  can  be  found  during  tire  greateft 
part  of  the  year,  the  bee  gradually  kite  the  propeofity 
of  laying  op  ilorcs  lor  the  fcafon  of  winter ; and  in 
44  thofe  countries  infefted  with  monkeys,  m?uy  birds 
(fays  an  amufing  and  inftrudive  writer)  which  in 
other  climates  build  in  lufhes  snd  the  clefts  of  trees, 
fufpend  their  nt tic  upon  (lender  r wigs*  and  by  this  in- 
genious device  elude  the  rapacity  of  their  enemies/' 
Man*  from  imitation*  is  expofed  to  a great  number  of 
babits  peculiar  to  h.raleli  t and  pin  ficaKaufes  have  in- 
genioufly  beca  affigned  tur  the  variety  of  hta  fcaturea 
and  complexion. 

Few  experiments  have  yet  been  in  ft i titled  with  a 
wirwwf*f*ew  *°  ^ow  ^low  ^ar  ^is  acc<)®modatuig  principle  in 
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nature  may  be  extended  in  the  «ifftrgri  forever:  of  plants 
an  1 animals.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  lamb  and 
the  dove  -on  !*e  u ade  carnivorous;  and  that  the  hiwk, 
laying  slide  his  ferocity,  cau  be  brought  by  art  to  live 
upon  grain. 

Of  ad  the  efF'*£U  of  this  finrpjlar  principle,  the  moft 
wonderful  are  thofe  which  are  feen  to  t.-k:  pla.-c-  wuh 
refpeil  to  generation.  The  fad  is  tar  from  being  new 
to  the  mturalift,  that  certain  animal*,  oviparous  at  one 
kafoo,  are  v v.paroes  at  another.  1‘his  in  Heated  much 
of  a:commodating  power,  though  far  inferior  to  what  jfcwnrro< 
has  been  fince  ws’.n.ffcd  and  dj fpl i y e«l : for  who  homclt<|  w:,^ 
all  thia  could  fufpctS,  that  any  animal  which  ufually  r f,ie^  to 
propagates  by  an  intercom fe  of  fexes,  could  in  any  dr- jjtucra  kiw. 
cumiUnce  accommodate  fo  far  as  to  multiply  it*  fpe- 
ciea  snoiher  wav.  Bonnet  of  Geneva,  however,  has 
difeovered,  that  the  puccron  or  vine  tretter,  which  ge- 
nerally propagates  by  ail  uitcrcourfe  of  fcxe.%  is  oat 
only  oviparous  at  *ue  period  and  viviparous  at  another, 

1 ut  in  all  c ;fea  whcie  the  union  of  the  fexes  is  not  to 
be  obtained,  can  eaiily  ?<  compl  ih  all  the  purpofes  of 
generation  without  it.  Similar  experiments  have  like- 
wile  prowl,  that  many  plants  can  biing  t>  msturity  a 
productive  feed,  though  the  male  part*  of  ihe  /lower  be 

deft roy-*d  before  they  can  in  tbe  uftial  way  have  any  *• 

impregnating  effect  on  the  female.  In  this  cafe  the 
comiufio-s  dnwn  have  been  fomewhit  new.  From 
thefe  ixpcrirrents  it  has  hern  inferred,  that  tbe  fcxual 
fvile  *'  u ill-foun  !rd,  and  that  moll  of  the  learned  na- 
turalise of  Europe  are  cn  this  fubjeft  labouring  at 
prefent  under  a miftake.  This  reading,  however,  is 
not  fatisladory  : for  why,  ic  might  be  -iked,  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  more  than  in  the  animal,  ftioull 
the  mode  of  geoerntion  l e neceffarily  uniform  ? Tho4 
foine  plants  may,  like  fome  animals,  propagate  with- 
out fcxual  diftincfloai,  tbe  lonclufion  is  not  logical 
that  thefe  diftinCtions  are  ufclcfs  in  all ; and  though 
fome  few  may,  in  particular  inftanccs,  propagate  with- 
out that  impregnation  to  which  they  were  acv-uftomed, 
will  any  one  tlemnnftratc,  that  accummoJatiog  nature 
docs  not  here  as  in  the  puccron  adopt  * new  mciltoJ 
to  accoropliih  her  deiigus?  a^s 

In  all  living  bodies,  it  frequently  happens  that  fevc-  it* 
ral  chara&enftic  diftinltion*,  as  the  colour,  the  fea*  lafling  and1 
Hires,  and  a number  of  difeafes  that  are  originally  the1  mcttm*\ 
effects  of  cirt  umftance,  do  at  laft  become  fo  fixed  in^ 
the  fyftem,  that  they  are  afterwards  tranfuitted  to  po- 
• fterity  through  fome  generations  ( f).  With  icgiTd 
to  animal*  thefe  fa&s  arc  well  known  ; and  as  to  ve- 
getables* it  has  been  obferved  by  a pupil  of  Linnxus* 
that  the  apple-tree*  which  are  fent  from  Britain 'to 
New  England  bloffom  at  firft  too  early  for  the  diaiate, 

and 


(r)  Might  not  thefe  facia  resfonably  claim  the  attention  of  thofe  who  mean  to  form  matrimonial  eon* 
oeclioos:  How  many  might  cafily  entail  on  their  pofterity  hale  cooftitutiom,  regular  features,  beautiful 

forms,  found  mind*,  and  tempers  at  once-  uniform  and  cheerful*  who  yet,  from  their  fordid  defire  of  wraith 
or  their  fond  admiration  of  high  rank,  bequeath  to  them  only  fcorbotic  habits,  deformed  perfoos,  difagretable 
features,  mean  underftartdings,  and  forbidding  tempers.  Excepting  the  more  extraordinary  properties  of  body 
and  mind*  there  arc  few  that  may  not  in  fome  meafure  be  tranfmiued  to  pofterity:  hut  nature  feems  un~ 
willing  that  what  is  very  eminent  Ihould  ever  be  extended  to  a genus  or  a fpecies;  and  therefore  tbe  fona  of 
Cicero  and  Cromwell  art  only  two  of  a thoufand  rnftancea  that  might  ferve  to  prove,  that  neither  extenfive 
nor  eccentric  geniufes  can  be  made  hereditary : la  the  fccond  generation  they  dften  degenerate  into  mind*- 
that  arc  weak*  fatuous,  o(  deranged j or  into  minds  that  are  chiefiy  remarkahk  by  their  oddities  aad  whims. 
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and  1w»ar  no  fruit ; find  that  it  i)  only  after  fame  year* 
that  they  conform  to  their  fitnation  : and  this  circum- 
ftance,  by  the  way, explain*  v hy  root*  and  feed*  germi- 
nate fooner  when  brought  from  footUcrn  than  when 
they  are  brought  from  northern  latitudes.  The  very 
permanency  of  thefe  effe&s  ha*  often  been  the  caufeof 
much  ronfufion  and  error  in  philofophy  : for  the  na- 
ftende-*thetuni^*  nitttaking  the  lafiimz  though  temporary  qualU 
♦tft.lt  nf  m - tic*  of  habit  for  the  real  and  eifentiai  qualities  of  fpe- 
pcummti  ciea,  has  not  unfiequemly  drawn  eonchifmns  from  bis 
dckifive,  experiment*  that  hare, been  contradicted  by  fimilar  ex- 
periment* in  other  circtimfisnces.  Thia  is  one  of  the 
obvious  reafons  why  experiments  exhibit  fa  many  in- 
confiAencies  and  contradictions,  and  why  we  are  amu- 
fed  with  foch  a multitude  of  vrtionary  theoriea  about 
tbe  properties  of  living  bodies. 

From  not  attendimr  to  the  numerous  cireumflances 
r»l  pre-  tbit  induce  habits,  and  to  that  general  accommodating 
frri|rfien«  principle  in  living  bodies,  many  medical  prescriptions 
cvfren  d*o-  are  found  to  be  not  only  ufelefs  but  mifchievous  ; «nd 
gcrouf.  many  parents  hy  Audying  thejieilth  and  comfort  of 
their  children,  bring  on  habits  that  prove  tbe  fourcea 
of  perpetual  fickncis  or  the  certain  prefagesof  an  early 
death. 

Tbe  accommodating  principle  is  one  of  the  confe- 
quencev  of  irritability.  Its  various  effeA#  arife  from 
the  s&iens  of  different  ftimulaflt*  on  the  irritable  fibre? 
and  the  after-duration  of  thefe  effects,  from  the  moth 
licatioos  of  the  irrital  le  fibre,  become  habitual  from 
the  frequently  repeated  a&ion  of  the  ftimultntf. 

The  tiefun  of-this  accommodating  principle  i*  to  fit 
both  the  plant  and  the  animal  for  a more  extenfive  and 
a more  varied  range  of  cxiflence. 


It*  ungin ; 


Its  defign. 


Sect.  XI.  7 rantformaiio*. 


TnMfor*  Mori  remarkably  firikiag  than  »wy  of  thofe  chan- 
(nation  get  to  which  the  plant  and  animal  are  expofed,  from 
the  variations  of  halm  or  th«  change  of  integuments, 
are  thofe  alterations  which  they  undergo  from  meta- 
morphofis  or  transformation.  It  has  indeed  been  ef- 
fected, that  thefe  alterations  con  ft  A in  throwing  off 
certain  temporary  coverings  or  envelopes : but  there 
is  here  a want  of  precifion  in  the  ideas,  and  confe- 
quently  a want  of  accuracy  in  the  expreffton.  The 
fame  perfons  who  make  this  aifertion  inform  us  that 
caterpillars  change  their  (kin,  and  many  of  them  even 
feveral  timet,  previous  to  tbe  period  of  their  transfor- 
t4t  matioo.  Transformation,  therefore,  and  a change  of 
Not  roere'y  integuments,  by  their  own  concrffiont,  are  different 
a change  of  things.  The  truth  is,  transformation  frequently  takes 
^*££7  place  independent  of  any  change  of  integuments  ; and 
there  i*  often  a change  of  the  integuments  without 
transformation  or  any  appearance  of  a new  form  : but 
a new  form  or  change  of  appearance  is  always  implied 
in  meUmorphofi*  or  transformation.  This  new  form 
is  fometimes  occafiooed  hy  a change  of  fhape,  confiA- 
ency,  and  colour  4 as  when  the  lobes  of  a feed  are  con- 
Rn  what  it  verted  into  feminal  leaves.  It  is  fometimes  occafioned 
confiA*.  and  by  a change  of  proportions  among  the  parts:  the  pro- 
portions  of  a f«to»,  every  one  fees,  are  different  from 
° U'  thofe  of  a full  grown  man  ; and  the  painter,  merely 
by  observing  the  proportions,  reprefents  a child,  a 
dwarf,  and  a giant,  on  the  fame  fcalc.  It  is  fame- 
times  occafioned  by  the  addition  of  new  organs  ; as 
■shea  the  emmet  receives  wings,  and  the  plume  of  the 
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feed  is  fed  by  new  root*  finking  into  the  ground  ; or  T n**ft*. 
it  is  occafioned  by  a change  of  both  the  form  and  the  m*tJ*c 
organ*,  and  their  mode  of  operation,  as  happens  re-  ’ 
mark.Wy  in  fame  infers  j for  though  all  living  bo- 
dies, plants  and  animal*  without  exception,  undergo 
partial  or  general  transformation*,  yet  thefe  changes 
arc  chiefly  obficrvable  among  infelt*.  M-»ny  infedtsTrafnf^- 
spnear  to  confiA  of  two  diftind  animal  bodies  one  mask*  cf 
within  tbe  other  1 the  exterior,  a creature  of  an  agly™** 
form,  refidtng  in  the  water  or  under  the  earth,  bie&th- 
ing  hy  giUs  or  fometimes  by  tracbe*  projeding  from 
the  tail,  pofTefliog  a voracious  and  groveling  appetite, 
and  having  a fyAem  of  fanguifirrous  veffel*  that  circu- 
lates the  blood  toward#  the  bead.  When  all  it#  part* 
decay  and  fall  off,  the  creature  iadoftd  fucceeds  in  ita 
Heal : this  often  is  an  animal  of  a different  form,  ge- 
nerally lives  In  a different  element,  feed*  on  a different 
-fpecics  of  food,  lias  different  inftrument*  of  raotioo, 
different  organs  of  fenfe,  different  organs  of  refpira- 
tion,  and  differently  fituated;  and  being  endowed  with 
the  parts  of  generation,  inclines  to  gratify  the  fextiad 
propenfity,  alnJ  produces  an  embryo  which  becomes 
like  the  hrft,  and  from  which  afterwards  in  procefa  of 
time  a creature  is  evolved  firaibr  to  itfclf. 

If  the  embryo  or  egg  be  depofited  on  a leaf,  the  Aecanimv 
Irai  frequently  is  obferrsd  to  bend,  to  wrap  it  in  folds  dating  pri* 
intended  foi  the  purpofe,  and  to  protcA  it  from  injq-a.^”  . 
rie*  and  danger.  If  depofited  in  the  body  of  an  ani- 
mal  or  plsnt,  they  accommodate  themfelves  to  its  wants 
and  oecdfities,  and  fninilh  a tumour  which  ferves  it 
for  a nidus,  and  befides,  like  an  uterus,  fupplies  it 
with  nouriftimcnt  j and  if  depofited  in  the  body  of  an 
iofeft,  the  creatute  provide*  for  the  future  deftinatioo 
of  its  young  charge  with  all  the  tender  care  of  a pa- 
rent, and  then  dies*  tf9 

Thefe  circumftances,  added  to  the  great  variety  ofpftHt 
forms  which  infedri  affume,  render  it  lometimea  di/fi  f‘,tn<*m<* 
cult  to  know  who  i*  tbe  parent.  We  cannot,  for  in-1 
(lance,  pronounce  with  certainty  whn  is  the  true  parent 
of  the  gord  hr#,  known  hy  the  name  of  the  feta  equine,  or 
hair  eel.  Ajfct  of  experiments,  which  we  once  began 
with  a view  to  throw  fame  light  on  the  fubjeS,  wefe 
interrupted  anfortunatcly  by  an  accident,  and  we  have 
not  fmee  had  leifure  to  refume  them.  We  learned 
dnly,  from  a number  of  obferrations,  that  certain  black 
beetles  about  the  end  of  the  fummer  months  have  the 
ftrongeA  propenfity  to  run  into  the  water,  where  they 
(bon  die;  and  that  one  or  two,  and  fometimes  three  or 
more, of  thofe  cels  gradually  drop  from  the  beetle  by  the 
anus.  Whether  other  infers  provide  for  the  gordius  in 
this  manner  we  bare  not  yet  been  able  to  determine.  f 

The  tfanfmutations  of  fame  animals  are  mod  o\>Wbea 
frrvable  in  the  uterus  and  egg.  Some  early  transfor- tranf  fw*- 
mat  ion?  of  the  chick  may  be  feen  in  the  plate  befongfi0**?^* 
ing  to  this  article  ; and  anatomy  has  often  witneffed  !* 
the  change  which  happens  at  birth  with  refjieA  to  cir-Btti4i 
eulatien,  refpiration,  digeitton,  and  tbe  other  func- 
tions. 

If  the  reader  wifh  to  be  much  acquainted  with  the 
manners  and  transformations  of  infers,  he  will  derive 
information  and  pleafure  from  confulting  the  plates 
and  memoirs  of  Reaumur.  If  he  wifh  to  know  their 
intimate  firu&uie,  the  laborious  Swammerdam  can  in- 
troduce him  to  a new  and  amufing  fpecies  of  anatomy. 

This  lafi  author  had  before  Rcaemur  defined  and  de- 
3 feribed 
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Tnmftr.-  fCrtbed  tie  kinds  of  tnnfmutationt  among1  infeAt  and 
m,*!<>n  fome  other  animals.  He  ha§  ftiown  fimitar  tranfmuta- 
1 ,.'4  tionsin  plants;  and  in  plate  46  of  bit  Book  of  Nature, 
Similar  has  compar-d  the  frog  and  the  clove  July-flowet  under 
tr»n«forma- their  fix  different  forma. 

*•«■  In  all  KtIqk  bodies  pofTefTed  of  mind,  the  changes 

JJJJJ  of  form,  aa  well  a«  the  change  of  habit  and  of  age,  ate 
ufually  accompanied  with  new  propcnfitics,  appetites, 
Tran'for-  and  paflion*.  It  map  therefore  be  inferred,  that  we 
nation  »c.  ou^ht  hot  to  look  for  the  caufe  of  temper  in  either 
aSnew  brain  or  the  nervous  fyftem  ; or  to  imagine,  that 
profmfi.  the  propenfitiea,  appetites,  and  paflion*,  are  properties 
tic*,  Ac.  of  mind  : they  feem  onljr  affeAion#  happening  to  mind 
in  confequence  mf  ftitnuli  and  organic  ftruAure. 
hanerola-  Microfcopic  obfervationi  having  demonftmed,  that 
^P-t-an  the  farms  of  the  plant  and  animal  exifted  previouf* 
(jun”**1”  ty  *n  or  cm^rT°*  transformation  rauft  he 

owing  entirely  to  the  evolution  of  the  different  parts 
*57  t>7  of  nutrition. 

T>c  deficit  What  nature  intends  by  transformation,  we  pretend 
of  tmf,or-not  to  fayt  but  f,y  mcans  0f  transformation  different 
rnsuoa.  e]erocntR  are  peopled,  the  different  feafens  varioufly 
adorned,  and  animated  nature  wonderfully  diversified 
without  a multiplication  of  beinga. 

Sect.  XII.  Generation. 
tjl  t • 

Coauiin.  Mast  of  the  caufc  1 which  contribute  to  the  for- 
mation of  a living  hods  have  hitherto  eluded  human 
t'9  refearch  ; may  in  all  probability  never  be  difeovered  j 
pre-hyeo-  and  perhaps  arc  beyond  human  compreherfion.  Some 
theft*, tLt  pbilofophcrs,  confidering  the  extreme  divjfihility  of 
matter,  and  learning  from  the  mierofeope  that  trans- 
formed u formation  is  but  the  developement  of  certain  parts  that 
«ce,  and  previously  exifted,  have  thence  imagined  that  genera- 
in-tion  i*  fomewhat  analogous;  that  all  regularly  orga- 
«rn^Tu!Z  ntfed  bodies  received  their  form  at  the  beginning  5 
100  that  the  firft  of  every  genus  and  (pecies  contained  by 
involution  the  numerous  millions  of  fuccceding  genera- 
tions; sod  that  the  union  of  the  two  fexes  gives  only 
a ftimulus,  and  brings  into  view  forma  that  had  exifted 
jjo  fince  the  world  began. 

Ohjraion*  This  bypothefii  has  attempted  to  explain  a thing 
to-hi«hy-  that  is  unknown  by  what  mull  for  ever  remain  incom- 
********  prchenfible  to  the  human  mind  in  its  prefent  Rate. 

it  appeals  abfurdly  from  obfervation  to  conjcAurc  1 
and  fuppofes  that  bodfrs  which  are  originally  brought 
into  view,  which  are  daily  augmented,  frequently  re- 
paired, and  fometimea  renewed  by  organic  aAion,  do 
nevertheleft  in  their  firft  formation  require  an  effort 
fupetior  to  what  omnipotent  power  is  able  to  perform 
by  fecondary  agents. 

Had  the  fupporters  of  this  hypothefis  confidered 
“iut  many  berbictou,  pltnU  produce  new  Howcr. 
[««,  when  the  firft  let  »re  untimely  cut  off,  that  lob- 
Acre  and  many  a fpeciea  of  infeift  renew  their  limbs, 
and  that  certain  polypea  ca«  riife  fo  perfett  vc- 
yrtabie  form,  a,  to  purr.lr  the  natural, it  whether 
or  not  he  (honld  cUfr  them  under  plant,  j they  would 
not  furcty  ha-e  prefrribrd  fuch  hound,  to  omnffrient 
wifdom  and  almighty  power,  or  declared  with  fuch 
confidence  what  the  Author  of  Nature,  to  fpeak  with 
the  vulgar,  muft  nrceffarily  perform  hy  hit  own 
handa,  or  what  he  may  intruft  to  fecondary  caufe,  re- 
_ gnlatrd  by  hi«  law,. 

Thefe  philofophtra  will  find- it  difficult  to  lccount 
in  a eery  fatirfaftory  manner  for  manlliout  pro- 
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duAions,  and  for  thofe  changes  of  ftruAare  and  of  Ocneiu- 
form  which  for  awhile  continue  hereditary  from  the  t*°-  , 
influence  of  habit.  They  objeA  to  others,  that  all  tj9 
the  parts  of  a living  body  are  mutually  depend- Nor  1 he 
ent  on  one  another,  and  that  they  mull  neicfiarily  prwlafiio* 
hare  been  coeval  or  exifted  at  once.  Bat  though 
every  attempt  that  has  yet  Tbeen  made  to  ascertain 
which  of  the  vital  organs  are  prior  and  which  pofterior 
in  a living  body  has  proved  unfuccefsfiii,  it  has  not 
been  demonftrated  that  cither  themfclves  or  their  ^ 
functions  are  coeval.  It  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  Proceed  on 
plainly  demonftrated  from  obfervation,  that  the  lungs queftion- 
and  the  ftorvuch  do  not  begin  to  perform  their  fune-*Wc  ****** 
tioai  fo  early  as  the  heart  and  the  vafcnlar  fyfU*.  j 
that  the  heart  and  ita  fyftem  perform  their  fttnAiona, 
even  with  fome  confiderable  changes,  immediately 
after  birth  ; that  the  vegetable  trills  are  without 
nerves  ; and  that  brain  and  nervet  in  the  animal 
kingdom  perform  more  and  more  of  their  fun&ions 
as  the  fyftem  approaches  towards  maturity.  It  has 
even  been  fhown  that  bones  will  unite,  and  the  limbs 
of  an  animal  continue  to  be  nourifhed  without  nerves  1 
that  there  is  a principle  of  life  in  the  blood  ; that  the 
heart  will  aA  under  other  ftimuli  befides  that  of  nerves  1 
and  that  found  logic  does  by  no  means  require  us  to 
foppofe  that  the  firft  aAions  of  the  fatal  heart,  or  the 
punAum  faliens,  are  owing  to  the  influence  of  ftimuli 
from  the  brain,  or  that  the  brain  mutt  have  exifted 
when  the  heart  firft  moved. 

Although  the  minutenef*  and  tranfpareucy  of  the  Err :he,n 
parts  may  prevent  us  from  feeing  ihe  firft  gradual  for-If,,nied 
(nation  of  the  embryo,  yet  every  obfervation  coTrobo-J^?11*** 
rate*  the  opinion  that  it  is  formed  by  fecondary  caufei, 
and  through  the  medium  of  organic  powers. 

It  hat  been  j.fked,  whether  or  not  is  the  embryo  By  one  at 
formed  by  the  joint  operation  of  the  two  fext*?  or  i|thrfe*« 
it  formed  entirely  by  the  one,  and  brought  into  aAion  **  ^h* 
by  a ftimulua  from  the  other?  The  former  of  thefe 
ueftions  fuppofes  that  each  of  the  fexea  has  a fcminsl 
uid  1 that  fome  mixture  takes  nlaec  in  the  uterus, 
and  produces  an  embryo,  in  the  fame  manner  that  a 
neutral  fait  affumes  a certain  and  determinate  form. 

The  notion  implies  fome  general  and  1 onfufed  idea  of 
chemical  combination  ; hut  does  not  befprmk  a very 
clear  head,  profound  refle&ien,  or  much  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  and  properties  of  living  bodies.  itfd 

For  a lung  time  part  the  maft  rational  phyfiologiftsThe  ®P*’ 
have  generslly  agreed  that  the  embryo  is  formed  gta-J^O^ 
dually  and  flowly  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  fexea,  crat^Her.. 
not  by  chemical  combination  aod  mixture,  but  a*ey,»nd 
fyftem  of  organs,  dircAed  by  laws  and  prompted  by r°^* 
ftimuli,  with  many  of  which  we  are  yet  unacquainted. 

From  the  great  Hippocrates  downwards  to  Aquspen- 
dena  and  Harvey,  the  credit  of  furni/hing  the  foetal 
embryo  was  almoft  nmverfaUy  given  to  the  females  of 
thofe  animals  which  arc  named  oviparous.  Among 
the  viviparous,  appearances  were  fuch,  that  the  female 
was  left  to  conteft  it  with  the  male.  At  la  ft  the  eclat 
of  Leeuwenhoek’s  difooveries  feemed  to  pot  an  cud  to°f  Hawune, 
all  doubts  entertained  upon  the  fubjcA.  He  rtry 
plainly  faw  through  his  tmerofeope  that  very  great 
profufton  of  partules  that  move  to  and  fro  with  ama- lower*, 
settig  rapidity  in  the  male  femea.  Upon  this  he  em- 
braced the  doArine  of  Harame,  who  had  fcen  them 
before,  and  fuppoied  from  their  motions  that  thefe  par- 
ticles were  not  only  animalcules,  but  the  principles  *r 
4 X rudhocnU 
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Geficrt-  rti dim**at»  of  that  animal  in  wham  they  were  formed, 
t and  that  they  were  depoGted  in  the  uterus  of  the  fe- 
male, only  ro  be  nourished  and  augmented  in  fize. 
What  raifed  fufpicion*  a/ainft  this  theory  were  the 
to  tht«  Uft  numerous  animalcules  difcoverahle  by  the  micro fcope 
in  other  fluiJi,  and  that  vad  profufion  of  young  em- 
bryos in  thofe  cafe*  where  never  more  than  one  or  two 
arrive  at  maturity.  It  was  an  objection  to  it,  that 
fomc  female*  had  been  impregnated  where  the  hyinen 
remained  unbroken,  nud  where  the  vulva  had  been 
Ihut  fo  elofely  as  to  leave  only  a pafiage  for  the  urine. 
The  male  feme*  in  thefe  in  (lances  c^uld  have  reached 
oHy  the  mouth  of  the  uterus.  It  was  another*,  that 
i*  all  birds  which  have  no  intrant  penis  the  male  femon 
is  never  fc*nt  farther  than  the  mouth  of  the  vulva,  and 
that  a Gnglc  ad  of  the  'male  impregnates  the  whole 
eggs  of  the  ovarium.  A third  objection  is  the  pollen 
of  flowcu,  which  is  not  applied  immediately  to  the 
feed,  but  often  to  a diftant  part  of  the  vefTcl  in  which 
it  is  contained.  A fourth  may  be  taken  from  frogs 
and  fifties,  and  all  thofe  animals  whole  egga  are  im- 
pregnated nfter  etnifiion.  And,  laftly,  Haller  had  ob- 
served the  pullet  completely  formed  iu  thofe  eggs  that 
xt)  were  not  fecundated. 

The  former  SuppoGng  animalcules  in  every  kind  of  prolific  fe- 
(.pinion  b t-  men,  yet  it  frequently  happens  that  this  femen  under- 
trr  uppor-  p0eg  a change  before  it  can  be  applied  to  the  embryo. 

The  femen  of  the  frog  if  diflolved  in  water  j and  that 
which  is  injeded  disappearing  fuddcnly  after  coition, 
would  feetn  to  intimate,  that, in  thofe  animals  which 
have  been  examined  it  had  met  with  a folvent  fome- 
where  in  the  uteru*,  and  produced  its  effed  after  the 
change.  It  i*  now,  wc  believe,  pretty  generally 
known,  that  the  embryo  doea  not  commence  ita  ex- 
silence  in  the  cavity  of  the  nterua.  De  Graaf  oSferved 
it  on  its  paffage  down  the  Fallopian  tube ; he  fa  nr  the 
place  where  it  fir  ft  began  in  the  tedicle  of  the  female ; 
and  cafes  have  occurred  where  it  has  miffed  the  Fallo- 
pian tube,  where  it  has  fallen  into  the  abdomen,  whete 
the  placenta  has  been  formed,  and  the  feetui  has  grown 
ayo  among  the  vifeera  of  the  lower  belly. 

Mere  gene-  From  thefe  fads  it  has  been  concluded,  notwith- 
raJJy  adopt  - ftgnding  fome  feeble  objedion*,  tint  the  female  teilicles 
€<L  are  real  ovaries  containing  eggs ; that  thefe  eggs  are 

brought  into  ad  ion  by  the  ftimulatiog  power  of  the 
male  femen,  which  is  fometime*  thrown  into  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus,  foraetimes  applied  only  to  its  mouth, 
a?t  and  fometiroes  fprinkled  over  the  egg  after  etnifiion. 
Difference  The  principal  difference,  therefore,  that  occurs  between 
between  oviparous  and  viviparous  animals,  confidered  as  fuch, 
tod^vHip*-  app***-*  to  be  this : the  former  are  accuftomed  to  ejeft 
roufni-  their  embryo  before  it  efcapes  from  the  membrane*  of 
nut*  and  the  egg ; the  latter  retain  it  long  io  the  uterus  until  it 
flams.  acquires  a confiderable  fixe,  until  the  membranes  can 
hold  it  no  longer,  and  then  ejed  it  when  the  membranes 
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are  burft.  A plant  is  oviparous  when  it  yields  feed  ; Oeeer*. 
viviparous  when  it  produces  a gem,  a bud,  a bulb,  or  twp- 
an  eyed  root.  The  membranes  of  the  feed  being  re-  * J 
moved,  an  incipient  embryo  is  feen  through  the  mi- 
crofcopc.  a?, 

Some  animals,  according  to  the  feafen,  ejed  the  Some  mi. 
embryo  inclofedin  its  membranes,  or  retain  tt  in  the 
uterus  till  the  membrane*  arc  broken.  Thefe  are^jJ^J*' 
the  animals  which  are  faid  to  be  oviparous  at. one  pe- 
riod and  viviparous  a t another.  The  fpider-flies  re- 
tain their  young  till  they  le  as  large  as  the  natural 
. fixe  of  their  own  bodies,  and  have  undergone  all  their 
transformations  within  the  expanfile  membranes  of  the 
egg,  and  an  uterus  as  expanfile  as  the  floraach  of  a 
ferpent.  ,.j 

In  mod  cafes  generation  requires  a temporary  union  Union  <1 
of  two  fexes  but  it  has  been  faid,  that  in  Senegal  the  kxtu 
there  is  a fpccies  of  (hell  fifti  among  whom  this  opera- 
tion is  the  joint  work  of  three  individuals.  In  our 
own  country,  too,  three  frogs  are  frequently  obferved 
adhering  together,  though  the  labours  of  the  third  have 
generally  been  thought  more  officious  than  neceffary. 

In  fome  animals  the  fexual  union  is  almoft  inftantaneous. 

It  confiitutet  nearly  the  bufinefaof  life  in  the  laft  ftage 
of  the  ephcmeron;and  the  male  both  of  the  frog  and  toad 
often  continues  on  the  back  of  the  female  not  for  hour* 
and  for  daysonly  butfor  fomc  weeks.  Upoo examination 
it  has  been  found,  that  with  his  fore -feet  he  aflifts  the 
female  to  protrude  her  eggs  through  the  windings  of 
the  ovidud;  and  when  they  at  laft  arrive  at  the  anus,  a 
fpccies  of  the  toad  has  been  obferved  to  draw  them  out 
with  his  hind  legs.  Thefe  animals  were  probably  the 
firft  of  the  mafeuliae  gender  who  pradifed  this  art. 

But  due  honour  has  not  been  afenbed  to  the  difeo- 
vrrers.  In  former  days,  the  generoua  and  grateful 
fpirit  of  the  ancients  made  them  ready  to  acknowledge 
their  obligations  to  different  animals  for  the  arts  of 
bleeding,  clvflering,  and  purging  ; hut  fuch  it  the  de- 
generacy of  modern  times,  that  many  write  only  to 
claim  the  difeoveries  of  others.  On  this  account  wc 
ought  not  to  wonder  that  many  accoucheurs,  in  pub- 
lilhiog  encomiums  on  their  own  merit,  have  invidioufty 
concealed  the  fuperior  preteofioas  of  the  obftetrical 

t0a<L  S9+ 

Among  all  living  bodies  the  two  fexes  are  generally  Different 
fimilar  ; and  the  male  fex  generally  diftingui(hcd  by  fu-  appearance 
perior  ftrength,  beauty,  and  courage.  The  law,  however,  ^ *** 
does  not  hold  universally . The  females  of  fome  car-  fc“** 
nivorous  animals,  who  arc  left  by  the  male  to  provide 
for  their  offspring,  are  larger,  ftronger,  and  more  fe- 
rocious than  he.  Among  fome  infedx  the  male  and 
female  have  no  ficnilarity  even  in  form.  The  male  of 
the  glow-worm  is  a beetle,  which  (lies  in  the  dark,  and 
is  at  traded  not  by  the  form,  but  the  brilliancy  of  hia 
miftrefa(c).  The  female  gall  infeft  is  a large  mafs  like  a 

vegetable 
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(c)  Such  glowing  beauty  allures  enemies  as  well  as  lovers.  ••  In  Jamaica,  in  fome  fcafiras  of  the  year, 
(fay*  Dr  Darwin),  the  fire- flies  are  feen  in  the  evenings  in  great  abundance.  When  they  fettle  on  the  ground, 
the  bull-frog  greedily  devour*  them  i which  feema  to  have  given  origin  to  a curious,  though  cruel,  method  of 
deftroying  thefe  animals  : If  red-hot  pieces  o£  charcoal  le  thrown  towards  them  in  the  dulk  of  the  evening, 
they  leap  at  them,  and,  haftily  fwallowing  them,  are  burnt  to  death.”  Botanic  Garden.  From  this  fad  the 
romantic  moralift  and  fpiritualizer  might  derive  fome  hints  for  amufing  declamation  1 and  in  their  diffuafives 
might  plaufibly  demouftratc,  that  io  moft  cafes  beauty  is  fatal  to  the  objed  beloved,  to  the  lover,  and 
deflroyer.  __  5 
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vegetable  excrtfcence,  without  locomotion ; the  male 
a ftnall  fly  full  of  a&ivity.  The  one  is  as  unlike  to 
the  other  as  a Harpy  to  a Venus,  and  as  difproportion- 
ed  in  point  of  bulk  as  a horfe  to  an  elephant. 

In  many  animals  the  diftin&ions  of  fex  are  concealed 
in  the  body.  When  any  of  their  parts  are  placed  ex- 
ternally, or  protruded  occafionallv,  the  male  parts  are 
ufually  prominent,  and  the  female  hollow,  in  order  to 
teccivc  them.  In  the  aesri,  however,  in  many  flics, 
and  a few  hornets,  the  cafe  is  reverfed j the  female 
parrs  fufler  erection,  and  the  male  parts  arc  open  and 
hollow  for  their  jcceptioa. 

Thcirfitua-  The  external  fituation  of  thefe  part*  it  very  much 
Sion.  varied  in  different  animals.  In  many  worms  it  is  near 
to  the  head.  It  it  often  upon  the  (ide  of  the  fnail; 
near  to  the  breaA  in  the  female  of  the  dragon  fly.  It 
is  at  the  extremity  of  the  antennae  in  the  male  fpi- 
dcr.  The  vulva  enters  from  the  redura  in  birds.  Its 
common  fituation  in  mod  animals  is  well  known. 
—The  male  penis,  where  there  it  one,  is  fome- 
times  found  to  enter  the  vulva,  and  fometimes  not : 
it  is  fometimes  imperforated,  fometimes  forked,  fome- 
times double,  fometimes  fleihy,  fometimes  bony, 
fometimes  ftraight,  fometimes  winding  fpkally  like 
a ferew,  fometimes  with  a knob  and  fometimes  with 
n point  at  its  extremity,  according  to  the  kinds  and 
varieties  of  animals. 

Few  individuals  have  more  than  one  fex.  Marty 
foaili,  however,  are  androgynous,  and  have  two.  In 
copulation  they  perform  the  office  of  two  fexet,  and 
arc  mutually  impregnated  This  circumflancc  has 
often  led  the  fenfuaiiil  to  wi(h  that  he  were  a (hail. 
„ , - With  equal  reafoo  the  Epicure  might  wifh  to  be  one 
p.  i.  ch.  9.  of  thofe  worms  that  imbibe  by  abfoibents,  and  fuck 
io  nourifliment  by  a thoufand  mouths.  The  organs 
employed  may  he  more  in  number,  the  continuance  of 
their  iun&ion  may  be  much  longer,  and  yet  the  gra- 
tification may  be  lets.  The  difereet  beauty  can  afford 
a million  of  pkafurei  to  her  lover  which  no  fnail  or 
fenfualid  enjoys,  and  which  profUtuiion  can  never 
yield. 

The  male  and  female  parts  of  the  vegetable  are 
fometimes  both  on  the  fame  flower,  fort: times  on 
^rofve-fcparate  flower*,  and  fometimes  even  on  different  plants 
geuble*.  of  the  fame  fpecics.  Befidca  the  flower,  aaother  organ 
of  generation  is  found  in  vegetable*.  This  is  the  co- 
rona, from  which  the  buds  and  branches  proceed,  ft 
is  a fubfiance  between  the  pith  and  the  ligneous 
circles,  and  from  which  the  diametral  infertments 
diverge. 

*?9  The  corona  is  taoft  confpicuous  at  the  time  when  it 
fends  forth  (hoots.  The  flower  comes  forth  only  at 
dunge,  ftmftbe  time  when  the  feed  is  to  be  formed ; and  the 
tametimei  te Aides  and  ovaries  of  thofe  animals  which  procreate 
'%!*"•  Only  at  dated  periods' arc  diminifhed  in  fize,  and  fome- 
times difappear,  till  the  genial  fesfon.  Even  fome 
females,  when  they  ceafe  to  be  prolific,  as  the  g^eafant, 
for  inffance,  aflume  many  marks  of  the  othet  fex,  as 
if  their  former  fex  had  been  affirmed  only  for  a while, 
and  to  anfwer  fome  temporary  pnrpofe. 

In  all  animals  the  incipient  embryos  are  perhaps 
neuters,  and  the  fex  determined  according  to  the  pre- 
dominancy of  the  male  or  femrde  lliraulus  on  the  parts, 
k would  not  a little  confirm  this  opinion,  were  the  ob- 
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fern lion  to  be  well  founded,  that  certain  bulls  are  very  Genera, 
apt  to  beret  males  and  others  females,  and  that  certain  t*on- 
cows  which  have  females  ad  ways  when  they  are  young  u 

bring  forth  males  when  they  grow  old.  The  different  (ndpeot 
proportions,  of  males  and  females  in  different  climates  embryo* 
might  alfo  ferve  to  illuftrate  this  do&rine.  It  is  no  Pefh*p* 
obje&ion  to  it  that  the  order  of  male  and  female  births neul€,*, 
in  the  fame  family  is  often  irregular.  The  proportional 
force  of  the  two  llimuli  will  nsturally  be  different  at 
different  times.  It  may  depend  on  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  fluid  fecreted,  upon  the  difference  of  ar- 
dour in  the  parties,  on  the  fancy,  the  paflions,  the 
particular  date  of  the  fyflem  at  the  time,  and  a thou- 
fand circumftancea,  befides  the  age,  and  the  tifual  or 
general  habit  of  the  body.  We  mean  only  to  infer  at 
prefent,  that  wherever  a male  or  female  is  produced, 
the  fttmulus  of  that  particular  fex,  whatever  was  the 
caufe,  had  during  the  time  of  coition  and  conception 
acquired  the  afeendeney  over  the  parts  that  were  to 
become  fexual  in  the  embryo.  We  cannot  fo  readily 
anfwer  the  queftion,  Why  the  offspring  Ihould  poflefs 
the  form  and  difpofitions  of  one  parent,  and  the  fex  of 
the  other  ? In  this  cafe  the  different  llimuli  may  have 
a£ted  differently  on  different  parts ; in  fhe  cafe  of  her- 
maphrodites, which  are  very  common  in  the  horfe,  the 
afs,  the  cow,  and  the  (hetp,  the  two  parent*  feem  to 
divide  the  form,  the  fex,  and  the  difpofitions,  equally 
between  them. 

The  particular  caufc  which  excites  the  orgifmus  iRfemak  or. 
the  female  organs  is  not  afeertained.  That  vifcousga&uu*.. 
fluid  which  young  lafcivbus  females  cjeA  when  fond 
of  the  male,  is  chiefly  a fecretion  from  the  glands  of 
the  vagina,  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parts.  In  fome  refpedts  it  appears  to  be  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  periodical  difeharges  of  females  which  fre- 
quently a flume  the  eredt  pofture  ; and  thefe  difehargea 
being  ufually  difconlinurd  during  the  times  of  preg- 
nancy and  fuckJing,  we  muft  fuppofc  that  it  is  a por- 
tion of  that  fluid  which  nature  has  prepared  for  the 
ufe  of  the  fuctus.  Thele  difeharges  are  always  a proof 
that  the  female  ha*  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty  { that 
her  ovary  is  now  performing  its  office  ; and  that  (he  ia 
difpofed  to  propagate  her  kind.  Whatever  be  the  canfe 
of  the  female  orgafmns,  k is  often  fo  ftrong  as  to  coon- 
teraft  the  natural  effects  of  the  feminal  fluid,  ^od  pre- 
vent impregnation.  For  this  reafon,  few  young  and 
Ufeivious  female*  conceive  immediately  after  their 
marriage;  and  after  coition,  therefore,  in  cattle,  it 
is  fometimes  a practice  to  beat  the  female,  to  plunge 
her  in  water,  to  weary  her  with  running,  and  to  ufe 
Other  meant  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  fexual 
defire.  ^ 

In  man,  and  fome  of  the  nobler  animals,  the  inffu-faflucpieof 
cnce  of  fancy  over  the  organs  of  generation  is  unquef-  fancy  over 
tionably  great  j but  the  extent  anJ  mode  of  its  agency ttlc  Par*»  °f 
t#not  defined.  Thofe  who  allow  it  fo  much  power  8c®craiia* 
in'  imprrffing  marks,  and  altering  the  form  and  colour 
of  the  foetus,  fupport  their  opinion  rather  by  the  num- 
ber than  the  flrength  of  their  argument*.  Many  of  the 
(lories  which  they  adduce  as  a fort  of  proofs  are  evi. 
dently  fabulous,  and  have  brought  the  truth  of  the 
whole  into  queftion.  The  reportfi,  however,  of  the 
French  commiifioneri  who  were  appointed  to  examine 
the  native  of  animal  njagnctiim,  ought  to  deter  thc«*n- 
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Genera-  did  inquirer  from  drawing  very  haftjr  coaclafion*.— 

• tinn  The  queries  of  Fleam  (h)  concerning  the  power*  of 
* this  mental  faculty  arc  important  and  curious,  and 
might  1*  of  ufe  in  d trebling  our  refcarchcs  ; hut  they 
ought  to  be  snfwercd  by  accurate  experiments,  and  not 
by  acute  meuphyfica)  reafoning  and  hiUorical  anec- 
dote* that  are  ill  authenticated. 

To  present  a coofufion  of  genera  and  fpecies,  ant* 
rala  are  geoerally  rellridlcd  by  propenfity  to  their  own 
kind;  and  the  feminal  fluids,  bclidrs,  being  various  in 
various  animals,  they  cannot  indifcrirainalcly  set  as  a 
fticnulus  on  all  female  organs  of  generation.  The  chan- 
ges of  form  induced  by  habit,  which  t*  owing  attclf  to 
the  influence  of  flimuli,  will  partly  explain  the  manner 
in  which  the  progeuy  is  made  to  refccsble  the  male. 

As  the  irritability  of  different  parts  is  of  different 
kinds,  the  ftimuius  will  have  a different  effect  on  dif- 
fereat  organs,  and  io  thefe  cafe*  where  either  genera  or 
fpecies  are  mixed,  the  parts  which  are  moil  and  lead 
affeded  by  the. ftimuius  of  the  male  will  be  obvious  in 
the  fhape  and  form  of  the  offspring. 

GcDarstioa  We  have  hitherto  fpoken  of  generation  a«  being  per- 
without  formed  by  the  temporary  inteioourfc  of  two  Texes;  but 
fcaual  di*  thepuceroa  is  tn  infUnce  where  fcxual  diilindioni  are 
fttnfiioos in  not  ncceffary.  Even  where  they  exift  they  are 

daily  difpenfed  with  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Plants 
grow  from  the  gem,  the  bulb,  the  leaf,  or  the  root.— 
They  propagate  by  flips,  bv  fuckers,  and,  by  layers, 
and  fume  of  them  multiply  by  fpontancons  repara- 
tion (i).  Ib  many  animals  the  diftin&ioos  of  firx  are 
totally  unknown.  It  has  been  observed,  that  iofufory 
animalcules  multiply  their  fpecies  by  continual  diva, 
fioa*  and  fubdivifioni  of  their  own  body  ; that  fume 
polypes,  by  fponuncous  (eparation,  fplit  traafverfdy, 
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fbree  longitudinally,  and  tbit  fome  fend  off  (hoots.  Genera. 
When  experiments  have  been  made  upon  thefe  anim  di,  ti*ia‘  , 
it  has  been  di  (covered  that  the  numerous  anJ  artificial  * ' 
divisions  of  their  body  or  their  head  produce  entire 
animals.  Trcmblry  learned  that  they  might  be  en- 
grafted upon  one  another,  and  produce  monftcr*  as 
wild  and  extravagant  as  poet  or  fabulift  /hai  ever 
dreamed  of. 

It  was  noticed  already  that  the  alimentary  canal  of t»Uni/*n4 
fsme  animals  diftributednouriftianeBt  through  the  whole  fome  airi- 
body  without  the  inlcrveation  of  circulating  vefT<ls,m*t»a  coo- 
and  that  the  vital  organa  of  vegetables  were  generally  “**.**• 
diffufed  through  the  wkolc  fyttem.  The  cafe  is  the 
Came  io  polypes  as  in  plants.  Every  part  is  a minia- 
ture of  the  whole,  ft  is  found  to  have  flmilar  orgaos 
of  digeftion,  of  refpiratioo,  of  circulation,  sud  of  ge- 
neration. In  perfect  animals  all  the  parts  arc  more  de- 
pendent on  one  another « the  vital  organs  have  diftindt 
fttuatiooB,  and  their  powers  are  concentrated  in  diftiadt 
pbccs.  The  arm  of  a man  lias  no  heart;  it  has  no 
lungs ; it  has  no  llomaco,  and  no  organs  of  genera- 
tion ; but  the  branch  of  a tree  has  as  complete  a fyf- 
tem  of  organs  as  the  ttunk  itfclf,  and  is  as  indepen- 
dent of  that  body  from  which  it  grew  as  the  grail  is 
independent  of  the  flock. 

The  fcveral  parts  of  perfect  animals  til  contribute  Difference 
to  make  one  whole  ; the  fcvcral  parts  of  a plant  or  po*  between 
lype,  when  united  together,  form  only  a congeries  of^bou  »nd* 
living  bodies.  Thefe  falls  contribute  to  explain 
principal  phenomena  in  this  node  of  propagation. 


SfCT.XIII.  Sleep. 


s8; 


Slb£*  is  rather  so  affection  of  mind  than  a property  3kep# 
of  body,  and  is  therefore  more  naturally  a fuhjed.  of 

metapbyftc* 


(h)  The  fmall  work  of  Fienus  io  which  we  allude  is  inti  tied  Dt  Vtrilmt  fmaginaUonit  7 radatmt.  The  fol- 
lowing queftions  ferve  to  give  an  tdeo  of  its  contents,  and  are  named  Imdtm  bajitt  LikrL. 

I.  An  anima  habcat  vim  ageodi  in  uHura  corpus  l 
II.  In  qus  corpora  agere  poflit,  et  qua  a&ionc  ? 

II L Pct  quas  potential  ilioa  motus  et  a&iones  excrceat  ? 

IV.  An  anima  agat  alfqutd  per  poteatiam  imaginative  i 

V.  An  phantafii  poflit  ullum  corpus  moverc  localiter? 

VL  An  poflit  slterare? 

VI 1.  Aa  phsntafia  poffit  vim  ollani  acquirrre  ab  influxu  ccelorum  I 
• VUi.  An  ergo  phaetafia  uullam  hxbeat  vim  agendi  f 

IX.  Per  quit  potential  phaotafla  corpora  immutet  i 

X.  Quid  poflit  in  corpus  proprium,  et  fpaxal\Ur>  aa  poflit  ia  eo  creare  morboo  l 

XI.  Aa  po(5t  morbos  creare  i 

XII  Quid  poflit  in  alienum  externum  ? 

XIII.  Quid  poflit  in  alienum  propinquum  fed  factum? 

XIV.  Qaomodo  et  qua  rationc  feet  urn  immutet  l 

XV.  Quomodu  poflit  con  format  rice  mdirigere  ? 

XVI.  Quscnsm  imaginatio  habcat  ilUm  fignsadi  poteftatem  ? quae  non  l 

XVII.  Cur  non  omnis  imaginatio  quam  aninrff  pafliones  fequuotur  Ggnat? 

XVIII.  An  otnne*  animi  paflkmes  flgnant  ? 

XIX.  Quaenam  imaginatio  fignet,  an  tantuen  mains  an  etiam  patrit  i 
XX.  An  etiam  brutorum  imaginatio  flgurt  i 

XXL  Quo  tempore  fignet,  an  tantutn  gnmdiutis,  an- etiam  conceptus  ? 

XXII.  Quantam  permutotioaem  poflit  ia  factum  induccre,  ct  quas  ftgnsturxs  poflit  cauls  re  i 
XXIII- Cur  pbantaGa  non  iempet  imprimit  in  feetum res  imaginitas  eodem  modo,  fed fsepe  tam diverfl*^  * 
XXlV.  Cur  non  eidem  fersper  parti  fed  diveifis  noise  indocuntur  i 
(»)  Aa  the  boufe  leek  and  fome  graflea. 
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Skcp*  metaphyfic*  than  of  pby  Oology.  This  affe&ion  is  of* 
u ten  induced  by  fatigue  and  exercife  ; an  l fevcral  per- 

foni,  when  they  are  weary  and  no  longer  a Me  to  move 
their  links,  fay  they  are  exhaufted  Though  the  word 
t xhaujied . in  this  exjsreffion,  has  feldom  any  precife 
meaning,  it  feema,  however,  to  have  been  the  means 
An  a&c-  of  Cudgelling  a theory  with  regard  to  deep.  This 
•*••1  theory  fuppofes  that  deep  is  occalioned  by  the  exhau- 
“uci  llion  o»  irritability  in  the  living  fyftcm;  but  it  feems  to 
be  founded  on  very  limited  and  partial  observations,  or 
rather  has  been  formed,  like  a great  many  others,  prior 
to  any  obfervations  at  all,  and  afterwards  tortured  to 
account  for  facta  which  it  does  not  comprehend.  It 
does  not  account  for  the  periodical  returns  of  deep, 
for  the  almoft  unremitting  drowflnrfs  of  infants,  and 
for  that  little  is  lethargic  inaction  Co  often  attendant  on 
old  age.  When  no  exhauftioo  of  irtiubility  can  well 
be  fuppofcd  to  have  taken  place,  the  propenhty  todees 
on  many  occafiors  becomes  irrtfiftible,  from  the  ef- 
fecis  of  monotonous  fpcaking,  from*  ftillnefs,  darknefs, 
or  from  the  famenefa  of  (cenery  around  us ; and  when 
one  ftimulua,  after  long  application,  can  roufc  no 
more  (a  plain  proof  that  the  irritable  principle  is  by 
no  means  exhau  tied),  another  ltimulus  that  is  lets 
powerful  in  ordinary  cafes  is  accompanied  with  excite* 
tty  ment. 

fcwars  Of  thefe  phenomena,  we  frankly  confefs  that  we 
Bumtioo.  can  afliga  no  pbylical  caufe  that  is  fatisfa&ory.  It 
is  cafy , however,  to  fee  the  intention  which  nature  has 
in  view  by  inducing  deep.  It  has  long  been  obferved, 
that  in  all  living  bodies  there  is  a continual  wade  and 
repair,  or,  to  (peak  with  more  preciiion  and  accuracy, 
one  proccfs  of  affimilation  and  another  of  diflelntion 
confUntly  taking  place  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the 
fyftcm.  it  ia  alfo  true  that  this  affimilation,  when  the 
body  is  healthy,  predominates  in  youth  ; that  diflolu- 
non  prevails  in  t*d  age  ; and  that  the  two  are  nearly 
on  a par  during  the  vigour  and  mer  dian  of  life.  An* 
other  faft  which  admits  of  demoollrationj  is,  that  a 
gentle  and  moderate  cantion  of  mind  and  body  will 
promote  both.  And  lailly,  it  is  certain  that  immode- 
sate  exertion  ia  either  refpedt,  or  any  exertion  that  is 
cot  fuited  to  our  ftrcngtb,  habits,  or  period  of  life, 
prevents  afhmilatiou,  hadeus  diffulution  ; and  that  the 
means  which  nature  employs  to  rcftarc  the  balance  it 
ufually  by  inducing  a ftate  of  deep. 

When  the  bahnee  is  reftored,  and  all  the  pans  are  again 
wii  nr  repaired  for  dihhargmg  their  office,  man  awakes  ; but 
fared  hia  waking  period  is  of  lhort  duration.  If  appetite  or 
kadioaTta  P*®*00  not  engage  him  ia  foray  purfuit,  if  hi*  mind 
u.c  fytteanl  k*  not  occupied  with  fome  objedt,  or  if  no  ffimuli  be 
applied  from  without.  This  period  feems  chiefly 
intended  for  collecting  food,  and  tor  being  employed  in 
thofe  exertions  which  promote  rtfpiratioo,  digeffion, 
absorption,  circulation,  and  feeretion  j while  fleep, 
after  the  food  is  collected,  affifts  nutrition,  and  pro* 
motes  affimilation  throughout  the  fyftcm.  If  what  is 
•he  natural  food  of  the  lpecics  cannot  be  colleftcd  by 
Ac  plant  or  animal  in  a {hurt  time,  the  period  of  deep 
n proportionally  rcftri&ad.  If  the  food  received  be 
difficultly  affimilated,  the  period  of  fleep  is  propor- 
tionally extended.  If  the  food  be  not  prepared  for  affi- 
rm latiuu,  the  fleep  is  difturbed.  if  it  be  difficultly 
prepiTed  |:y  the  organs,  the  aetive  exertions  are  more 
vigorous  i if  eafily  prepared,  they  arc  more  fcoblc.  If 
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it  be  colle&ed  during  the  day,  the  fleep  is  ia  the  night) 
if  collected  in  the  night,  the  fleep  takes  place  during  * 
the  day  ; and  all  living  bodies  a/,e  directed  by  nature 
to  feleft  that  time  acd  fpccits  of  food  which  is  moft 
fuited  to  their  nature,  their  habits,  their  circumftanccs, 
and  age.  ^ *$r 

To  favour  nutrition,  not  only  the  body,  but  even  the  Violent  ex- 
mind,  muft  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  reft.  The  chikl^V°®‘°* 
fleep*,  and  his  mental  faculties  are  under  reftraint,  that  JJJJy 
thofe  functions  employed  in  nutrition  raay  not  be  dif*  ftrf  to  the 
turbed.  The  mental  faculties  are  (till  feeble  in  a more  fyflem. 
advanced  period  of  life;  and  the  moderate  exertions  of 
mind  and  body  which  are  natural  to  youth  arc  chiefly 
fuch  as  favour  the  preparatory  organs  of  the  fyflem, 
and  promote  growth  : but  the  active  and  vigorous  ex- 
ertions of  manhood,  confidcred  with  refpeft  to  mind 
or  to  body,  foon  caufe  diffbluliun  to  preponderate  in 
the  fcale,  and  old  age  becomes  lifltcfs,  inadliyc,  and 
drowfy,  and  the  mind  returns  to  childhood  or  dotage, 
becaufc  living  bodies  arc  known  to  accommodate  them* 
fdvea  to  circumftanccs.  and  becaufc  the  prevailing  dif- 
fblution  is  retarded  by  the  frequent  return*  of  reft  and 
of  fleep,  which  favour  fo  much  the  affimilating  powers, 
counteract  re^ab/orption,  and  oppofe  decay. 

During  fleep  the  irritable  principle  is  more  languid,  M«at*l  ex- 
and  all  the  fenfes  are  more  obtufe.  The  mind  then-ia<*tion 
withdrawn  to  ita  reft,  and  does  not  attend  to  ftimuli  counteraft* 
from  without.  The  fame  happens  when  the  mind  is nutf,uon# 
abforbed  in  profound  thought ; but  profound  thought 
is  hurtful  to  the  fyftcm.  The  mind  then  is  engaged 
in  purfuits  peculiarly  its  own,  and  is  lefs  attentive  to 
the  calls  of  nature.  In  the  time  of  fleep  it  withdraws 
feemingly,  not  fo  much  for  its  own  fake  at  that  of  the 
body,  which  then  being  freed  from  the  interruption  of 
voluntary  motions,  all  thofe  organa  which  all  fpenta- 
neoufty  can  more  caflly  difeharge  their  functional 
For  the  bell  of  reafons, the  mind  is  not  allowed  tojudge 
for  iifclf  when  it  is  proper  to  cat,  to  drink,  to  deep, 
to  wake,  and  to  propagate  the  fpccics,  Thefe  and  the 
like  arc  offices  too  important  to  be  wholly  intruded 
with  a being  of  fo  very  limited  intelligence.  In  all 
thefe  cafes,  it  is  therefore  directed  by  certain  propen- 
frties  rcfulting  from  the  body  iu  confequence  of  ftimuli 
or  organic  ftrutturc.  Being  often  arr.ufcdwith  thoughts  t *93 
and  ideas  on  thofe  objects  which  arc  purely  intellect  ual, 
as  the  cutes  of  memory,  the  forms  of  fancy,  and 
own  operations  in  the  way  of  reafoning;  being  inveft-  traCird  ly 
ed  with  fome  little  powet  in  roufing,  calming,  and  re-  *he  mind, 
gulating  the  paflions,  the  deflres,  and  appetites;  »nd'lJicr«f^c 
having  the  command  of  all  the  voluntary  movemcma 
of  tbe  body  ; it  fomciimcs  neglects  its  charge  of  the 
fyftcm,  deftroys  it  fonvetimes  by  exceffive  indulgence, 
and  fometimes  employs  it  in  arconipliihing  ends  pecu- 
liarly its  own  One  ftiould  imagine  that  the  mentd 
principle  In  the  lower  animals  fhould  oecafion  but  little 
diftutbance  to  the  fyftcm);  yet  it  ha*  been  obferved  that 
geefe  fatten  fooner  in  the  daik  than  they  do  in  lfyht, 
where  the  mind  it  entertained  with  varieties  of  objects: 
and  this  ctrcuraftantc  will  partly  explain  why  man  dots 
not  fatten  fo  regularly  as  the  brute-,  and  why  caftra- 
tion,  which  prevents  fo  much  anxiety  and  paffion  and 
exhaufting  efforts,  affifts  growth  and  tlvc  organs  of  nu- 
trition. The  venereal  ftimulus,  for  this  reafon,  ia  not 
ftrongly  felt  at  a very  early  period  of  youth,  nor  is 
very  uoubiefeme  ia  old  sgt.  la  the  former  cafe  it 
6 would 
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would  prevent  the  growth  of  the  fyftem  ; iu  the  Utter 
it  would  htftcn  its  diffolution. 

The  natural  returns  of  waking  anti  Sleeping  may  be 
altered  by  the  prcfencc  or  abfence  of  Stimuli,  and  are 
cutioufly  affected  by  the  influence  of  habit.  Although 
the  commencement  of  one  of  thefe  periods  happen  to 
be  changed,  the  commencement  of  the  other  will  con- 
tinue as  before.  It  a perlort  be  accuftomed  to  Sleep  pre- 
cisely at  nine  in  the  evening,  and  to  rife  again  at  fix  in 
the  morning,  though  his  Sleep  in  the  evening  may  now 
and  then  be  kept  off  till  twelve,  be  will  waken  at  fix; 
and  though  continued  by  d^rkoefi,  quictnefs,  or  Such 
like  caufes,  till  the  day  be  advanced,  it  will  recom- 
mence in  the  evening  at  nine.  The  ftatc  of  pbyfiology 
is  filch  at  prefent  that  we  cannot  tffign  any  prccife 
phyftcal  caufe  for  the  natural  kinds  of  Sleeping  and 
waking,  or  for  their  regular  periods  of  return.  As 
for  the  caufes  which  occafion  morbid  Sleeping  and 
waking,  wc  tefer  our  reader!  to  booka  on  patho- 
logy. 

Plants  too  have  betn  (hid  to  fleep.  At  the  approach 
of  night,  many  of  them  are  ohferved  to  change  their 
appearances  very  considerably,  and  fometimes  even  to 
fuch  a degree  as  fcarccly  to  be  known  for  what  they 
were  before.  Thefe  changes  happen  principally  to 
the  leaves  and  the  flowers.  During  the  night,  many 
leaves,  according  to  the  nature  and  genus  of  the  plant, 
arc  feen  to  rife  up,  to  hang  down,  or  to  fold  themfclves 
in  various  waya  for  the  proteftion  of  the  flowers,  the 
buds,  the  fruits,  or  young  ftems  ; and  many  flowers,  to 
c Scape  a Superabundance  of  moiSlure,to  hang  down  their 
mouths  towards  the  earth,  or  wrap  themlelvcs  up  in 
their  calixes.  It  was  mentioned  already,  that  thefe 
phenomena  arc  owing  to  ftimuti  a&ing  from  without  s 
we  may  add  here,  that  moll  of  the  motions  are  per* 
formed  at  the  joints  where  the  leaven  and  petals  arti- 
culate with  the  Stem.  A period  of  reft  is  as  ncce ffary 
plants  as  Sleep  is  to  animals.  The  irritable  principle 
cannot  ad  long  under  the  influence  of  the  fame  Stimu- 
lant, except  at  intervals  $ and  the  rapid  gfowth  obfer- 
vable  in  plants  during  the  night,  is  a strong  proof  that 
the  organs  employed  in  affimilation  had  been  disturbed 
in  difeharging  their  fun&iens  during  the  day,  when 
expofed  to  the  actions  of  heat  and  light  and  of  other 
ftimulants. 

Sect.  XIV.  Death. 

Death  ia  the  ceflation  and  total  abfence  of  the  li- 
ving principle  in  organized  bodies.  It  is  fometimes 
imitated  by  fleep  and  fwoons;  and  a ftatc  of  torpor  in 
many  inllances  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  it. 
Scvefal  mo  fir  8 and  a few  animals,  as  the  care  of  blight- 


ed wheat,  the  feta  equina,  the  wheel  polype,  and " DestV 

fome  fnails  as  wc  learn  from  the  Ptulofophical  Trailf- v ■** 

aftiona,  may  l»e  fafely  prCfefved  as  dried  preparations,  ^ fom*  ii*» 
not  for  months  only  bdl  for  years;  and  after  irritabili- ft*nee« 
ty  and  fenfation  have  been  totally  fufpended,  will  re*  distinguish, 
tlirn  to  life  upon  the  proper  application  of  moifture.  *hlc  4 
A wheel  polype  was  put  by  Fontana  upon  a bit  of1  0 wf* 
glafs,  and  expofed  during  the  whole  fummer  to  the^  ’ 
noonday  fun  ; another  was  expofed  in  a fimiiar  man- 
ner for  a year  and  a half ; and  after  they  were  like  a 
piece  of  hardened  glue,  were  reftortd  to  the  ufe  of -all 
their  fun&iont  by  a few  drops  of  water  (a).  Where-’ 
ever  there  is  death,  there  muft  therefore  be  likewise  a 
partial  or  general  decomposition  of  one  or  more  of  the  a 
vital  organs.  This  decomposition  takes  place  natural-  a Cmain 
ly  in  fome  living  bodies  after  a few  hours,  in  foroc  af-  period  of 
ter  a few  days ; the  life  of  others  is  extended  to  weeks;  allv'ted 
fome  are  vigorous  for  months  or  a feafoB.  Man  has1®  *** 
often  feen  more  than  fourficore ; and  the  hardy  oak 
furvives  the  Shock  of  two  or  three  centuries-  Thefe 
observations  confpire  to  fhow  that  there  is  a cer- 
tain period  of  exiflence  allotted  by  nature  to  every 
fpeeiek  of  living  bodies.  In  the  individual  this  pc-Accomroiw 
riod  is  fometimes  abridged,  and  may  be  fometimes datcawith 
extended  by  circumstances ; but  yet  there  ia  a bound 
which  it  cannot  pafs,  when  the  vital  organs  ran  ft 
be  dccorr.pofcd,  and  the  fyftem  return  to  moulder 
with  the  duft.  The  time  of  incubation  and  the  time 
of  geftation  are  pretty  much  defined  in  every  fpeciea, 
becaufe  the  circumstance*  of  the  individual  in  thefe 
cafes  are  generally  fimiiar;  but  after  emerging  from  the 
fatal  State,  the  individuals  are  partly  entrusted  to  their 
own  organs  and  the  chances  of  life,  which  are  muck 
varied ; and  hence  we  account  far  the  difference  of 
their  age. 

Life  in  genersl  feem*  to  be  proportioned  to  the  Lift  pro- 
fpace  occupied  by  that  feries  of  functions  which  the  portioned 
fpeciea  is  evidently  deftined  to  perform : and  here  fome*  JJtk,krin 
times  the  accommodating  principle  is  Angularly 
markable.  As  the  period  of  decay  is  never  feen  to  farmed, 
commence  in  the  fpcdcs  till  that  of  propagation  be 
nearly  elapfed,  and  as  propagation  in  the  lower  tribes 
of  plants  and  of  animals  is  often  the  immediate  harbin- 
ger of  death  ; fo  many  animals  which  have  not  pro- 
pagated, indulged  the  propenfity,  nor  became  uneafy 
From  the  languor  of  deftre,  continue  vigorous  longer 
than  ordinary,  as  if  it  were  waiting  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  multiply  their  kind.  And  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  where  no  individual  is  ever  the  viftim  of  tic- 
fire  or  paSlion,  annuals,  if  prevented  from  flowering 
and  feediag  in  their  proper  feafon,  will  live  double, 
and  fometimes  triple,  the  ufual  time,  til]  thefe  functions 

be 


(k)  Father  Gumillo  a Jefuit,  and  the  Indiana  of  Peru,  fayi  Dr  Fowler,  we  quoted  by  Fontana,  on  the 
authority  of  Bougurr,  la  flaking  of  a targe  and  trenomoua  fnake,  which  being  dead  and  dried  in  the  open 
air  or  in  the  fmoke  of  a chimney,  haa  the  property  of  coming  again  to  Ufe  on  ita  being  expofed  for  fome  day  a 
to  the  fun  in  ftapnant  and  corrupted  water.  But,  adda  the  Dodlor,  it  would  ahnofl  require  the  credulity  of 
sn  Indian  to  credit  the  teftimony  of  the  jefuit.  Exfrrimnti  and  Olfcrvttiau  nlativt  la  Animal  EtiHriihy, 
ty  RirtarJ  Faavltr.~~ With  regard  to  thii  report,  we  Ihall  only  obferve,  that  the  fnake  would  not  readily  return 
to  life  after  it  w-rs  dead  : but  if  the  Jefuit  meant  only  that  it  recovered  after  it  wax  dried,  and  its  feverai 
fanftiona  had  been  fufpended,  we  muft  fay,  that  if  his  report  be  not  fufficiently  aothenticited,  neither  haa  it 
been  fufficiently  difproved. 
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tnth.  be  fomrhow  performed,  and  then  die.  Put  when  all 
» the  organs  arc  fully  evolved  and  have  difeharged,  or 
have  continued  for  the  ufual  time  capable  of  difdur- 
301  Vtng,  thofc  offices  for  which  they  were  intended  ; diffo- 
Km^fAms  lotion  commences,  the  affimiUting  organs  begin  gra- 
**  dually  to  lofe  their  tone,  and  the  reabforbents  carry 
off  more  from  the  different  parts  than  what  they  re- 
ceive in  the  way  of  nutrition  : the  irritable  fibre  then 
becomes  rigid  j the  membranes  and  cartilages  begin  to 
offify  ; the  bones  grow  harder  * the  fraaller  vcffels  col- 
lapfc  and  difappear  ; the  parts  no  longer  are  obedient, 
as  before, to  the  aftioo  of  tlimulants;  and  death  cnfucs. 

Some,  in  order  to  account  for  this  event,  imagine  that 
the  body  receives  at  firft  a certain  portion  of  irritabi- 
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Lity,  and  continues  to  live  till  that  be  exbaufted  : but  ®c<*rh- 
this  theory  explains  nothing  ; and  without  pretending 
to  a great.deal  of  forefight,  we  will  venture  to  predi  ft,  An  JStmpt 
that  for  all  the  irritability  which  it  has,  it  will  not  be  to  account 
diflinguifhed  for  its  longevity.  for  death. 

With  regard  to  the  periods  by  which  the  life,  thep.  3^3 
fund  ions,  and  difeafes  of  living  bodies  are  fo  frequent-  not 
ly  regulated,  and  which  periods  may  fometimes  be  va-eafiiy  af- 
ried  but  not  evaded,  the  moil  prudent  language  that, figned  for 
perhaps,  can  J>e  adopted  in  the  prefent  Hate  of  phy-rf'"*****1 
fiologtcal  fcicncc  is  this  of  the  Divine,  That  the  GodJ*3?S? 
who  formed  ui  hath  numbered  our  days,  determined  tcm. 
our  times,  and  prescribed  the  limits  of  our  exigence. 


The  following  Table  may  be  confidered  as  in  fome  refpedt  a fummary  view  of  the 
foregoing  Se&ions,  and  as  a Supplement  to  the  Table  of  D’Azyr. 

1 f Diffufed  through  the  fyftem. 

Confined  to  one  place. 

Situated  externally,.  *•  % ** . , * 

3 Situated  internally* 

So  In  the  courfe  of  circulation. 

0 Not  in  the  courfe  of  circulation. 

Within  or  without  the  courfe  of  circulation  at  pleafure. 

* C Without  trache se  ( m). 

| *3.  With  trachese  ramified  through  the  fyftcm  where  the  refpiratory  organs  are  generally  diffufed. 

£ "J not  ramified  through  the  fyftcm  where  the  refpiratory  organs  are  confined. 

J*  u ^ — — formed  by  rings. 

2 J | — by  fegraents  of  rings  on  one  fide,  and  a membrane  on  the  other. 

^ •>  ...  .1*  - by  continuous  rings  running  fpirally  like  a ferew. 

- I ■ — ■ admitting  air  by  one  entrance. 

j ■■  ■ — rby  feveral  entrances,  # 

go  j wholly  concealed  in  the  body. ' 

jg  1 partly  projefting  from  the  body. 

“ J opening  at  the  head. 

8 | at  the  oppofite  extremity. 

. eo  j -- upon  one  fide.  - ( 

J [_  , — upon  both  fides. 

*1  "o  Without  teeth. 

5 W itb  teeth  in  the  month. 

...  ■-  in  the  ftomach.  ^ '♦  f 

2 ...  ■ Hones  or  artificial  teeth  in  the  ftomach. 

S _ glands  in  the  mouth  for  fecretiog  a liquor  to  he  mixed  with  the  food 

jf  pouches  in  the  mouth  where  the  food  it  kept  and  rooitlened. 

* J — g £ac  or  bag  where  the  food  is  kept  and  moiftened.  ~ , 

p " n a membranous  ftomach. 

g 5 a mufcular  ftomach. 

- — an  intermediate  ftomach. 

.5  Without  a ccecum  or  blind  gut. 

" With  * ccecum.  1 Thefc  parts,  as  well  as 

— two  cceca.  I ruminating  ftomachs  and 

.S  - three  ececa.  f their  arfophagus,  have  ao- 

a — — four  cores.  • tiperiftaltic  motions, 

g — ■ one  entrance  or  mouth, 

j J many  entrances  by  abforbenti. 


(l)  The  gentlemen  of  the  French  Academy,  who  have  been  attentive  to  mark  the  number  of  lobe*  in  the 
lungs  and  birrs  of  different  animals,  have  fufficlentiy  dcm«mftrated,  by  the  fads  which  they  relate,  that  many 
of  thofc  phyfiological  condufiona  which  A**e  been  drawn  from  the  number  of  lobes  in  thefe  two  vifcera,.sre 
juft  as  delufive  as  many  of  thofc  which  hivk  keen  drawn  from  the  number  of  lobes  and  the  different  tubercles 
found  in  the  brain. 

(*)  Where  the  refpiratory  organs  are  fituateff  externally.  * 
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I Plant*  bare  min 7 alimentary  eana!i(n). 

? j_  Some  polype*  have  altmeatary  canal*  that  brunch  through  the  body. 

The  alimentary  canal*  of  plant*,  of  feme  polype*,  aad  worm*,  distribute  the  fluid*  without  the  aid  of  a 
circulating  fyilem. 

■j  ^ f By  reffeU  beginning  from  the  alimentary  canal. 

, | g — — — from  the  cavitim.  . 

. from  the  furface. 


< f 


oJSf  — 

r j “5  | _ vein*  is  the  pent*  and  placenta. 


j a,  ^ — reabforbenta  originating  from  all  the  perta  of  the  fyfleot. 
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r No  circuit t mg  fyftetn. 

J A circulating  fyftem  with  one  heart. 

1 a heart  fur  diftribntiog  the  Wood  through  the  refpiratory  organs,  and 

an  artery  for  diftribating  it  through  the  fyftem. 

' one  heart  for  the  refpiratory  organs,  and  one  for  the  fyftem,  both  in 

one  cr.pfule.  *’ 

■ two  hearts  for  the  refpiratory  organs,  and  one  for  the  fyftem, 

- --  - — a pulmomry  heart,  or  a heart  for  the  refpiratory  organs  ia  the  courfe 

of  circulation. 

i. — ■ - ■ a pulmonary  heart  within  or  without  the  cottcfe  of  circulation 

pkafure. 

— — a heart  faulted  in  the  breaft. 

- near  to  the  head. 

— in  the  oppofae  extremity. 


< 
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. f By  the  alimentary  canal. 

S.  | — tbe  laftral*. 

.8  -g  I — the  refpiratory  organ*. 

•n  v I — thc  circulating  fyflem. 

,£  “•  i — the  cellular  membrane, 
u | — gland*. 

H ^ And  by  tbe  fever*!  p»it»  in  which  it  become*  finally  alfimilated. 
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exhaling  ▼eiTelf. 

— excretory  organs. 

— organic  pores. 

— glands. 

And  by  all  the  parts  of  which  the  fyftu 

Which  are  fealy. 

— — fkcHy. 

— membranous. 


i is  compofsd. 


• corneous. 

- cretaceous. 


■■  ■» — ligneous. 

■ i - ■ covered  with  down. 

hair. 


prickles. 

feathers. 

- a vifeid  matter. 


- change  their  colour. 

- their  covering. 


- are  changed  themfclves. 


t. Isle* 


(,)  Tbe  fabtrrr.neou.  bnlb.,  the  fwok  (lefty  part*  of  tbe  root.,  and  cenam  ^jmd  vdi^* 
tain  water,  ferve  often  w refervoir.  of  food  to  the  plant,  although  for  vartou.  rbSfcm* 

rail  them  flomach*.  Slwuxl  would  be  t vague  and  unmeaning  word  were  it 

fervoir.  of  water  or  ferreted  fluid*  which  we  find  in  filhea,  and  by  winch  foroe  of  thefe  «tm»U  arc  preferred 

alive  on  the  dry  ftorc  till  the  tide  return  . , 

(o)  Tbne  ieems  to  be  a want  of  precifioo  in  claSog  bone*  with  lDtegument*,  or  tote gumewt*  with  bow*,  w 
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f By  ftimulants  invifi1  le. 

j — — — unknown. 

| — . uni  bought  of* 

J — the  nervous  influeuce. 

I — light. 

^ — bent. 

— moifture. 

j — ele&rictty. 

— fait*. 

| — gafts. 

— bodies  that  ad  mechanically. 
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f 

Bj  l(g<. 

— wings. 

— fins. 

<[  — the  tail. 

— organs  which  fall  not  properly  under  thefe  deferiptiona. 

— the  fpringinefs  of  the  body  or  of  fome  part  of  it. 

— contrivances  which  fit  living  bodies  for  being  moved  ly  foreign  agents  (r). 
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is  done  in  D’Ar.yr's  table.  Comparatively  fpcaking,  hones  arc  confined  to  a few  genera  of  living  bodies, 
and  are  nevci  fubjed  to  periodical  changes  like  the  integuments  or  cuticular  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal  in 
fome  animals. 

For  the  fake  of  perfpieuity,  it  could  have  been  wifhed  that  either  anatomifts  or  phyfiologifts  had  de- 
fined bones  in  a manner  different  from  what  they  have  done,  and  as  far  as  poflible  avoided  thofe  loofe  and 
inaccurate  expreflions  which  difgracc  fcicncc  ; for  fome  fpeak  of  animals  having  their  bones,  by  which  they 
mean  (hells,  on  their  outfi  1c,  and  the  mufclea  within  them.  Some  fpeak  of  folid  and  compact  bones  that  were 
once  cartilages,  membranes,  nay  a mere  jelly  ; and  fome  fpeak  of  tones  in  general  as  the  hardefl,  mod  folid, 
and  moll  indexible  parts  of  the  organized  body.  From  all  this  wc  are  led  to  infer,  that  integuments,  if  hard, 
folid,  and  inflexible,  may  he  called  bone*  ; that  the  heart  and  blood  vefftls,  if  converted  into  a hard,  folid,  an<l 
ir  flexible  fubftan-e,  may  be  called  bones  ; and  that  a jelly,  a membrane,  or  a cartilage,  if  it  can  be  fuppofed 
that  in  the  courfe  of  nature  they  will  become  hard,  folid,  and  inflexible,  may  likewife  be  called  bones.  Rut 
certainly  if  hardnefs,  folidity,  and  inflexibility,  be  to  conftitute  the  charadcriitics  of  hones  in  a living  body, 
however  often  wc  may  be  nereflitated  to  include  fheils,  wood,  horns,  an.1,  ftony  concretions,  under  thst  deno- 
mination, we  can  never  with  propriety  fpeak  of  bones  that  are  cartilaginous,  membranous,  or  even  a mere  jelly. 
Thefe  expreflionB  might  be  proper  enough  were  offification  confidercd  merely  as  a natural  or  accidental  circum- 
ftance.  and  were  bones  defined  to  be  thofe  internal  parts  of  an  aDimal  which  are  intended  by  nature  to  form 
what  is  meant  by  the  Ikelcton  in  its  ufual  fenfe.  Thefe  parts,  we  know,  after  paffing  through  the  forms  of 
jellies,  membrane*,  and  cartilages,  often  become  hard,  folid,  and  inflexible,  from  wffi'ication ; a fpecies  of  in- 
duration which  is  natural  to  the  parts  which  form  the  (kcleton  of  fome  animals,  an  induration  which  oec.  Tonal- 
ly i&  extended  to  other  parts,  which  fometimes  exhibit*  the  appearance  of  rryilallization,  and  in  many  refpe&a 
is  different  from  the  manner  in  which  the  wood  of  vegetables  and  the  (hells  of  animal*  become  hard. 

Oflification  dots  not  interfere  fo  much  as  may  be  commonly  imagined  with  the  (Irudurc  of  bones : the 
ftrufturc  of  bodies  may  often  be  fimtlar,  and  yet  their  mode  of  induration  Le  different.  Rones  have 
been  obferved  to  eonfill  of  laroiojp,  or  plates  like  fheils,  and  cylindric  bones  of  cooceutric  circles  like  wood. 
The  concentric  circles  of  wood  have  been  found  to  confift  of  indurated  membranes,  which  they  receive  fuc- 
ceffively  from  the  hark  ; and  Swamratrdam  difeovered  that  the  (hells  of  fome  fifties  were  compofed  of  laminae 
that  confided  likewife  of  indurated  membrane-*,  or  hardened  cuticles,  that  had  been  fucceflivcly  furnished  by 
the  body.  It  has  thence  been  fuppofed  that  bones,  though  hardened  in  a different  manner,  arc  of  a flructure 
nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  fome  ligneous  bodies  and  (hells,  and  that  their  laminae  in  many  inffances  con  ft  ft 
alfo  of  indurated  membrane*,  fup plied  fucccifively  by  the  pcrioftcum  when  it  is  prefent.  When  it  is  abfent, 
nature,  which  accommodates  be  rife  If  to  circumffanccs,  can  form  the  bone  in  another  way,  and  afterwards  cover 
her  new  production*  with  a periofteum.  For  many  excellent  phyfiological  obfirva lions  on  boots,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  the  Oflatlqgj  of  the  late  Dr  Monro,  and  particularly  to  the  volume  akeady  publifhed  of  Mr  Bell's 
Sjjltm  of  Anatomy. 

(r)  The  pulp  which  furrounds  feeds  is  often  the  means  of  their  propagition.  Animali  fwallow  the  feed* 
for  the  fake  of  the  pulp;  and  the  feeds  remaining  indcgiftible,  arc  carried  to  a didance,  and  difeharged 
with  tbe  feces. 
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To  refpiration. 

— digeflion. 

— abforption. 

— circulation. 

— nutrition. 

— fccretion. 

— iutcgumation. 

— irritability. 

— motion. 

— transformation. 

— generation. 

— flccp. 

— death. 

— form. 

— fixe. 

— climate. 

— propen fit y, 

— the  healing  of  parts  that  are  morbid. 

[ — the  renewal  cf  thofc  that  arc  broken  off. 


lly  a change  of  proportion  among  the  parts. 
- of  their  form. 
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— throwing  off  old  parts. 

an  addition  of  new  ones  of  a different  ufc,  flru&ure,  and  foim. 

— * a change  of  the  whole  form  together. 

-■  — of  qualities,  propenfitics,  manners. 


f By  the  temporary  union  of  two  fexes. 

{ — the  fpontaneoui  reparation  of  parti, 
j — - organs  fituated  in  the  breaft. 

| in  the  fide. 

• near  to  the  head. 


— in  the  oppofite  extremity. 

— an  intrant  organ  of  the  male  and  a recipient  organ  of  the  female. 

an  intrant  organ  of  the  female  and  a recipient  organ  of  the  male. 

— the  ftatnina  and  piftils  of  flowera. 

— the  feminal  fecreiion  of  the  male  thrown  into  the  organa  of  the  female. 

(prickled  at  the  entrance  of  the  female  organs. 

thrown  upon  them  from  a diftsnec. 


J i 


....  ■—  trait  (ported  to  them  by  the  winds. 

— fprinklcd  on  the  embryo  after  emiffion. 

diffoUed  in  a fluid  fccrcted  by  the  female  before  it  can  rightly 

perform  its  office.  “ 

diffolved  in  water. 

..  diffolved  perhaps  fometimes  in  air,  as  in  the  cafe  of  d.oecous 
plants,  where  it  probably  a&s  like  an  aroma. 


n t 


By  qnietnefs. 

— the  abfence  of  Aimuli. 

— the  (amenefs  of  ftimuli  when  long  continued. 

— deficient  affimilation.  , , . . *>, 

— deficient  irritability,  which  it  owing  fometmtea  to  the  wenkneft,  inattention,  or  confined 

poweri  of  the  menul  principle. 


After  hours. 

days. 

weeks. 

- M—  months. 

■ ' — feafons. 

— years. 

Not  till  after  centuries. 


I 1 

All  litiog  bodies  art  much  eabauScd  after  performing  the  iff  of  generation,  and  ttacy  of  the  inferior  pl*"“ 
and  animals  begin  immediately  to  ficken  and  decay. 
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IVt  conclude  ly  confejfmg,  that  concerning  many  ufet  of  it  fill  rtftrvtd far  farther  reading,  fvr  farther  olfervaticn, 
the  parti,  and  con  (truing  different  ffceiei  of  variety  in  the  and  for  future  fhyfiolagkal  arrangement, 
form,  JlruBure,  and  fo/irkn  of  the  organs,  much,  after  all, 
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Phytolacca  PHYTOLACCA,  VOXEWBED,  or  American  night- 
)|  Jhadefxn  botany,  is  o?  the  dccandiil  icofandri.i  elaf*  of 
Plata, is.  plant».  It  grows  naturally  in  the  province  of  Virginia 
iT  in  America.  It  hath  a thick,  flefhy,  perennial  root, 
fUrm  Cm.  divided  into  fcveral  parts  28  large  as  middling  parfnep*. 
wfe*.  From  this  rife  many  purplifh,  herbaceous  Hulks,  about 
an  inch  thick,  and  fix  or  feven  fe**t  long,  which  break 
into  many  branches,  irregularly  fet  with  large,  oval, 
fharp-pointed  leaver,  fupported  on  (hort  footftalks- 
Thefe  at  firft  are  of  a frefli  green  colour,  hot  as  they 
grow  old  they  turn  reddifh.  At  the  joints  end  divi- 
fmns  of  the  branches  come  forth  long  bunches  of  fmall 
bluifh  coloured  flowrrs,  confiding  of  five  concave  pe- 
tals each,  furrounding  ten  (lamina  and  ten  llyles.  Thefe 
are  fucceedcd  by  round  depreffed  berries,  having  ten 
cells,  erch  of  which  contains  a Angle  fmoeth  feed. 

In  Virginia  and  other  parts  of  America  the  inhabi- 
tants boil  the  leaves,  ami  eat  them  in  the  manner  of 
fpicach.  They  are  faid  to  have  an  anodyne  quality, 
am!  the  juice  of  the  root  is  violently  cathartic.  The 
flems  when  boiled  are  as  good  as  afparagus.  The 
Portugocfc  had  formerly  a trick  of  mixing  the  juice  of 
the  berries  with  their  red  wines,  in  order  to  give  thrm 
a deeper  colour ; but  as  it  was  found  to  debafe  the  fla- 
vour and  to  make  the  wine  deleterious,  the  matter  was 
jeprefented  to  hit  Portuguefc  Majcfly,  who  ordered  alt 
the  Hems  to  he  cut  down  yearly  be!ore  they  produced 
flowers,  thereby  to  prevent  any  further  a ! liberation. 
The  fame  p rad  ice  was  common  *n  France  till  it  was 
prohibited  ly  an  edift  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  prede- 
ceffor  under  pain  of  death.  This  plant  has  been  faid 
to  cure  cancers;  hut  the  truth  of  this  aflertion  has  not 
been  indifputally  proved,  and  does  not  appear  vciy  pro- 
bable. 

PHYTOLOGY,  a difeourfe  concerning  the  kinds 
and  virtues  of  plants.  See  Botany,  and  Materia 

Medico 

PHYTON,  a general  of  the  people  of  Rbegium 
againft  Dionyfius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily.  He  was  ta- 
ken by  the  enemy,  and  tortured,  and  his  fun  was 
thrown  into  the  fea.  .See  Syracuse. 

PIA  mater.  Sec  Anatomy,  n°  130.  p.  736,  See. 

P1ABA,  in  ichthyology,  is  a fmall  frefh-water  fifh, 
caught  in  all  the  rivers  and  brooks  in  theBralils,  and  in 
fomc  other  parts  in  America  It  is  about  the  bignefs 
©f  the  common  roinow  ; is  well  tailed,  and  much  efteem- 
ed  by  the  natives.  * 

PIABUCU,  in  ichthyology,  is  an  American  fifh 
eaten  in  many  places  by  the  natives.  It  i«  ravenous, 
2nd  lo  greedy  of  blood,  that  if  a perfon  goes  into  the 
water  with  a wound  in  any  part  of  his  \ ody,  the  pia- 
bucu  will  make  up  to  it  to  fuck  the  blood.  It  fdcom 
exceeds  four  inches  in  length. 

PIACENZA  L a city  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Parma,  in  E.  Long.  10.  25.  N.  Lit.  45.  It  is  a large 
haodfome  city,whofc  name  is  derived  Ly  feme  from  its 
pieafant  fituation,  in  a fruitful  plain,  on  the  Via  Aimi- 
L'a,  about  half  a ir.ile  from  the  Po.  It  is  the  fee  of  a 
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bifhop  fufTiagan  of  Bologna,  and  has  a univerfity,  but  pj*«nra, 
of  no  great  fame.  It  is  defended  by  n wall  and  a Piaflua. 
Hrong  citadel,  and  is  reckoned  about  three  miles  in  cir-  — — v— ^ 
cumfcrencc,  fo  that  it  is  fomewhat  bigger  than  Parma. 

The  bottles  are  low,  but  prettily  built ; the  great  flrect 
called  ihcStradone  is  in  a direft  line  and  of  equal  breadth, 
with  a foot-way  fenced  with  ports  on  each  file  like 
1 ondon,  and  is  about  3030  feet  long.  The  haufes  are 
generally  built  of  brick,  and  feme  of  them  sre  prettily 
painted.  The  cathedral  is  an  old  ftrufture,  but  well 
adorned  within.  The  duke  of  Parma,  who  is  fovereign 
of  Pi.ccnza,  has  a palace  in  the  city  built  by  Vigno- 
la. There  are  many  excellent  paintings  in  this  place. 

There  are  two  chapels  painted,  one  with  the  hiftory  of 
St  Catharine,  and  the  other  with  a picture  of  Chrift,  as 
as  Alfa  the  altar  of  the  churrh  of  St  Auguftin,  all  by  Por- 
denone.  In  the  fame  church  there  is  a fine  piflure  of  the 
bldled  virgin,  St  Peter,  and  St  Paul,  by  Paolo  Vcronefe. 

At  theCapuchins  there  ia  a Francis  byGuercins.  There 
is  a fountain  laid  to  have  been  eTe6led  here  by  Julius 
Ciefar,  and  the  cqueilrian  ftatues  of  the  famous  general 
Alexander  I.  duke  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  and  of  his 
fon  Ranuccio,  beth  in  the  great  fquare.  In  the  pa- 
lace of  Scotti,  there  are  a great  many  fine  pi&ures  by 
Lanfranco,  who  had  been  a page  in  their  family,  and 
among  the  reft  the  rape  of  Helen,  the  taking  of  Troy, 
the  bleflcd  virgin,  and  St  Francis.  The  trade  of  this 
city  confifts  chiefly  in  their  cheek,  as  at  Parma,  thefe 
cities  being  furrounded  with  the  richeft  paftore  grounds 
in  Italy  } though  the  grrateft  part  of  what  we  call 
the  Parmcfan  cherfc  is  made  in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
ani  particularly  at  Lodi.  Sec  Parmefan  Cheese  — 

Without  the  wall*,  which  arc  wafhej  by  the  riveta 
Trcbbia  and  Po,  there  is  a large  fern  inary  or  college, 
magnificently  ereftei  by  cardinal  Alberoni,  ft- native 
of  this  city,  but  confi  lerably  hurt  by  tlie  moilern 
Goths  iti  the  hft  war.  Towards  the  north  of  the  ci- 
ty is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Trcbbia,  famous  for  the 
victory  which  Hannibal  obtained  over  the  Romans. 

PIASTUS,  a native  of  Poland,  was  originally  a 
wheelwright  and  the  fon  of  Coffifeo,  a cititen  of  Cruf- 
witz.  He  (laurifhed  in  the  year  830,  when  on  the 
rxtin&ion  of  the  family  of  Popiel  Treat  difpntet  a- 
rofe  about  his  fucccfTor,  and  Cracow  was  *f9  rted 
with  a fevere  famine.  During  this  txtremity,  when  the 
people  were  dropping  down  in  the  ft  recta.  t*o  angels 
in  human  forms,  aa  the  (lory  is  told,  took  up  their  re-  ft  firry, 
fidrnce  with  Piaftus,  who  wa*  celebrated  for  bis  piety  *ol  x*x. 
and  extenfive  charity.  He  had  nothing  left  but  a fmall 
calk  of  the  common  liquor  of  the  country,  and  this  he&c* 
prefented  to  his  new  guerts,  who,  charmed  with  his 
hofpitaiity,  promifed  him  the  crown  •>(  Poland.  The 
faith  of  Piaftus  was  equal  to  his  other  virtues  : he  im- 
plicitly believed  the  wor-f  of  his  guerts,  and  pioufly 
followed  their  dircdliors  in  every  particular.  He  was 
ordered  to  diftribute  the  liquor  out  of  his  little  carts  to 
the  multitude ; he  did  fo,  and  found  that  it  was  rncx- 
bauftiblc.  The  people  were  aftonifhed  ; all  cried  out, 
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Piaftu*  ««  A miracle!"  an!  the  elcflor*  determined  to  chafe 
P broth  8 Perfrn  in  whofc  favour  Heaven  had  fo  viGhly  ilec’a- 
t red  : Piafliis  was  accordingly  taken  from  his  fhop,  and 
raffed  to  the  due:  1 dignity. 

Such  ia  the  relation  of  the  canon  of  Cracow,  which 
differ*  in  many  particular*  from  the  account  given  hy 
Guagnin-,  an!  fevcr.il  other  hUtomn*.  According  to 
them,  Piaftu*  had  prepared  a fmall  collation,  to  enter* 
tain  feme  friends  who  were  a (Tern bled  at  the  birth  of  a 
child.  Two  pilgrim*,  Paul  and  John,  afterward*  mur- 
dered at  Rome,  came  about  thru  tiir.c  to  Cracow.  They 
begged  charity  at  the  door  of  the  cle&ioit  hall,  and  were 
* rudely  re  pul  fed;  upon  which  they  llumblcd  on  the  houfe 

of  Piaftu*,  and  were  kindly  received.  The  miracle  wc 
have  mentioned  war  wrought  by  them  ; anJ  the  two 
pilgrims,  and  not  angel*,  were  the  inftmmenti  of  the 
elevation  of  the  hcfpitable  wheel w light.  Though 
we  pay  but  little  regard  to  the  marvellous  mean*  by 
whu  h Piaftu*  afeended  the  ducal  throne  of  Poland,  it 
would  be  prefumptuou*  entirely  to  omit  a fa&  attctlcd 
by  all  the  writer*  upon  this  fubjeit  : it  was  proper, 
therefore,  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  we  leave  the  tell  u> 
the  reader**  judgment. 

Being  now  mi  fed  to  the  fupreme  dignity,  he  was  not 
intoxicated  with  his  prefperity.  H:«  natural  charily, 
benevolence,  and  fwcttncfsof  difpofition,  remained: 
nothing  was  altered  but  hi*  power  of  doing  good.  He 
wa*  truly  called  the  father  of  hi*  people  : the  injured 
never  returned  unredreiTed,  nor  merit  unrewarded. 
Piatlus  wiped  the  tear  from  the  eye*  of  the  widow  ; 
and  was  himfclf  the  guardian  of  the  orphan,  and  the 
general  patron  of  the  poor  and  diftreffed.  Hi*  excel- 
lent inclinations  ferved  him  in  the  room  of  gnat  abi- 
* Ctin;  and  the  happinefa  that  hi*  people  enjoyed  made 
them  forget  ihrt  their  prince  wit  not  bom  a ilatefrr.cn 
and  a warrior.  Several  inleftine  commotion*  arofc  du- 
ring his  adminiftration,  all  which  be  quelled  by  the 
mildncl*  and  clemency  of  his  nature ; his  nobility  wcTe 
alharaed  of  rebelling  againfl  a fovercign  who  devoted 
bis  whole  life  to  fen  !er  his  people  happy.  He  remo- 
vec  the  court  from  Crufwitx,  a city  which  he  delet- 
ed, beanie  it  wis  the  feene  of  PopiePs  crimes  and  tra- 
gical eu.J,  avd  fixed  hi*  refidenre  at  Gnefna,  where  he 
died  beloved,  cftccmed,  and  even  adored  by  hi*  Tub* 

It  i*  in  memory  of  this  excellent  prince,  that  all  the 
Dative*  of  Poland,  who  have  been  (incc  promoted  to 
the  ducal  or  regal  dignity,  were  called  Piaftu,  in  con- 
trail iftindf ion  to  the  foreigners. 

Piaftu*  aflbciattd  his  (on  Ziemovltus  with  him  in 
the  government  before  his  death;  a circumilance  of 
much  benefit  to  the  people. 

PIAZZA,  in  building,  popularly  called  piacbe,  an 
Italian  name  for  a portico,  or  covered  walk,  fupported 
by  arches. 

The  word  literally  fignifies  a broad  open  place* or 
fquare  ; whence  it  alio  became  applied  to  the  walks  or 
porticoes  around  them. 

• E/Tjyi  b PIBROCH,  fays  Dr  Beattie  *,  is  a fpecies  of  tune 
DrBtmuu  peculiar,  I think,  to  the  Highlands 'and  Weftern  Iflc* 
s vo  edit,  of  Scotland.  It  is  performed  on  a bagpipe,  and  differ* 
F*4i».  totally  from  all  other  rrufic.  Its  rythm  is  fo  irregular, 
and  its  notes,  efpccially  in  the  quick  movement,  fo 
mixed  and  huddled-  together,  that  a ft  ranger  find*  it 
almoft  impoflible  to  reconcile  hi*  car  to  it,  fo  as  to 


perceive  its  modulation.  Some  of  thefe  pi!  rorhs,  be-  Pica 
mg  intended  to  reprefent  a b.ittle,  begin  with  a grave  v 1 ' 

motion  rcfrmbliag  a march,  then  gradually  quicken  l>K8tJt~ 
into  the  onfet ; run  off  with  noify  confuiion  and  tur-  ’ ' 
bulent  rapidity,  to  imitate  the  conflict  and  purfuit  ; 
then  fweil  into  a tew  fl  unflies  of  ttiumphr.nt  jev  ; and 
perhaps  clofc  with  the  wild  and  flow  wailing*  of  a fu- 
neral proceffton. 

PICA,  in  ornithology.  See  Cox v us,  fp.  9. 

Pica  marina,  in  ornithology.  See  HjCmatopus, 
and  Ai.ca,  n5  3. 

Pica;  in  medicine,  a drprxvatian  of  appetite,  which 
nuke*  the  patient  long  lor  what  is  unfit  for  food,  or 
incapable  of  nourilhiog;  as  chaik,  afhes,  coal*,  pbftcr- 
limc,  8c c.  See  Medicine,  n6^!, 

Pica,  or  pye,  had  formerly  the  fame  fenfe  s*  ordi- 
nal, meaning  a table  or  dirt&ory,  pointing  out  the 
order  in  which  the  devotional  fervices  appointed  for 
different  occafion*  were  to  be  performed.  According- 
ly we  are  told  it  is  derived  from  n,,  a contraction  of 
a tabic  : and  by  others  from  & tera pUata,  a great 
black  letter  at  the  beginning  of  feme  r.cw  order  in  the 
prayer.  The  term  was  ul*d  in  a fimilar  fenfe  by  effi- 
Cet*  of  civil  courts,  who  called  their  kaleodar*  or  al- 
phabetical catalogue*  diletting  to  the  name*  and  thing* 
contained  in  the  rolls  and  records  of  their  court*  the 
pya. 

PICARD,  a native  of  the  Netherlands,  who  found- 
ed a fed  the  profcffbt*  of  which  were  called  Puards . 

See  Picards. 

i icard  (John),  an  able  mathematician,  and  one 
of  the  rooft  learne  1 ailronoraers  of  the  1 7th  century, 
wa*  born  at  Fleche,and  became  prieft  and  prior  of  Riliic 
in  Anjou.  Going  to  Paris,  he  was  in  *666  received  into 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  quality  of  aftronotner.  lit  * 

167 1,  he  wai  fent,  by  order  of  the  king,  to  the  cailie 
of  Uraniburg,  built  by  Tycho  Brahe  in  D.-nmark,  to 
make  aftronomical  obfervation*  there; 'and from  thence 
he  brought  the  original  nnnufciipts  wrote  by  Tycho- 
Biahc,  which  arc  the  more  valuable  a*  they  differ  in 
m;<ny  place*  from  the  printed  copies,,  and  contain  a * 
book  more  than  has  yet  appeared.  He  made  impor- 
tant dilcovcries  in  aftronomy  ; and  wa*  the  tirft  who  e 
travelled  through  fcveral  parts  of  France,  to  mcafure 
a degree  of  the  meridian.  Hi*  works  are,  1,  A trea- 
tife  011  levelling.  2.  Fragments  of  dioptric*.  3.  Ex - 
perimenta  circa  (lquqj  ejjljcntet,  4.  Df  men/ur it.  5.  Dc 
mtnjura  liqutdorum  id  artdomrt.  6.  A voyage  to  U* 
raniburg,  or  aftronomical  obfervation*  made  in  Deo- 
mark.  7.  Aftronomical  obfervation*  made  in  fcveral 
parts  of  France,  &c.  I'hefe,  and  fome  other  of  his 
works,  which  arc  much  eft.-cmed,  art  iu  the  fixth  and 
fcvcnih  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Selene*. 

PICARDS,  a religious  fett  which  arofe  in  Bohe- 
mia in  the  15th  century. 

Picard,  the  author  ol  this  fed,  from  whom  it  deiived 
it*  name,  drew  after  him,  as  has  been  generally  faid,  a 
number  of  men  and  women,  pretending  he  would  reftorc 
them  to  the  primitive  ft  ate  of  innocence  wherein  man  <" 
wa*  created  : an-!  accordingly  he  affirmed  the  title  of 
the  Nruf  Adam.  W ith  this  pretence  he  taught  his  fol- 
lowers to  give  tbcmfclvcs  up  to  all  impuri.y  ; faying 
that  therein  confided  the  liberty  of  the  Tons  of  God  ; 
and  that  all  thole  not  of  their  fell  were  iu  bondage. 

He 
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FlfirtU.  He  firft  published  bit  notion*  in  Germany  and  ihc  low  of  the  14th  century,  when  the  cftiHliftment  of  the  La-  Picariy 


■v— - couutric*,  and  perfuaded  many  pcoj  1<  to  go  naked, 
and  pave  them  the  name  ot  AJnr.it’ t.  After  thia 
he  feized  on  an  ifhnd  in  the  r.ver  Laufnccx,  fame 
leagues  from  Thabor,  the  head  quarter*  of  Zifoi, 
where  he  fixed  himfilt  and  hi*  lullowers.  Huj  women 
were  common,  hut  none  were  allowed  to  enjoy  them 
without  hi*  permiffion  : fo  that  when  any  man  dclired 
a particular  woman,  he  carried  her  to  Pi*  ard,  who  gave 
him  leave  in  thefe  words,  Co,  incrcafe , multiply,  anJ  Jill 
Oh  earth. 

At  length,  however,  Z-Tca,  genera!  of  the  Huflites, 
(famous  for  his  victories  over  the  emr  cror  Sigifmund), 
hurt  at  their  rhomin  tion<,  marched  aguinft  them, 
trade  him  frit  m;  tier  of  their  ifimd,  and  put  them  all 
to  death  except  two  ; whom  he  fpared,  that  he  might 
learn  their  do&rine. 

Such  is  the  account  which  various  writer*,  relying 
rn  the  nuthorities  of  yEncas  Sylvius  ar.d  Varilla*,  have 
givrn  of  the  t’jVard*,  who  appe.'.r  10  have  been  a party 
of  the  Vaudois,  that  fled  from  ptrfccution  in  their  own 
country,  in  longht  refuge  in  Bohemia.  It  is  indeed 
doubtful  whether  a fet  of  this  denomination,  charge- 
able with  fucli  wtlJ  prin  iple*  an  ! fuch  licentious  con- 
dudf,  ever  exifted  ; and  ii  is  certainly  Rftc.nilhing  that 
Mr  Bayle,  in  his  art.  P cards,  fhould  adopt  the  re- 
proachful reprtfent  tions  ot  the  writer*  juft  mention- 
ed : for  it  appear*  probable  at  leaft  th  t the  whole  i* 
a calumny  invented  and  propagated  in  order  to  dif- 
grace  the  Picards,  merely  becaufe  they  deferted  the 
cocununicn  and  protrftcd  againft  the  eirors  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  Lafitiu*  in  orm*  in,  that  Picard, 
together  with  40  other  perfor.s,  betide*  women  and 
children,  fettled  in  Bohemia  in  the  year  1418.  Bal- 
biiiuB  the  Jcfuit,  in  his  Epitome  Jitrum  Bdhem.turum, 
lib.  ii.  gives  a fimilar  account,  and  charge*  on  the  Pi- 
card* none  of  the  extravagancies  or  crimes  afcribtd  to 
them  by  Sylviua.  SchleCta,  fecretary  of  Laddhus, 
king  of  Bohemia,  in  bia  letter*  to  Erafrr.ua  in  which 
he  give*  a particular  account  of  the  Picards,  fays  that 
they  con  fide  red  the  p pe, 'cardinal*,  an!  bifhop*  of 
Rome,  as  the  true  Antichrifts,  and  the  adorers  of  the 
T confccrated  clerrcnt*  in  the  eucharift  a*  downright 
idolater* ; th.it  they  denied  the  corporal  preftnee  of 
Chrift  in  ih<*  ordinance ; that  they  condemned  the 
worftip  of  faints,  p.aycrs  for  the  dead,  auricular  con- 
feffion,  the  penance  impofcl  hy  priells,  the  fcatU  and 
vigil*  obf. rved  in  the  Romifh  church;  and  that  they 
confined  ihtmfelvcs  to  the  observance  of  the  fabbatli, 
and  of  the  two  great  fcaftsof  Chi  1 lima#  and  Pen:ecoii. 
From  thi*  account  it  would  appear  that  they  were  no 
other  than  the  Vaudois  ; and  M.  dc  Beaufobrc  has 
fhown  that  they  were  both  of  the  fame  fed,  though 
under  different  denominationB.  Befides,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Vaudois  were  fettled  in  Bohemia  in  the  year 
1178,  where  lome  of  them  adopted  the  rites  of  the 
Greek,  and  other*  thole  of  the  Latin,  church.  The 
former  were  pretty  generally  adhered  to  till  the  middle 


tin  rites  cauUd-gre.it  difturbanee.  On  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  national  trouble*  in  Boheinir,  on  account  mir)]. 
of  the  opposition  to  the  papal  power  (fee  Moran  iaxs), 
the  Picards  more  publicly  avowed  and  defended  their 
religious  opinions  ; and  they  formed  a cor.fidexa  le 
body  in  an  illand  by  the  river  Lac  nit/.  or  Laufnecz,  in 
the  dill  riel  of  Bcchin,  and  recurring  to  arms,  were  de- 
feated by  Z ifea.  Encydop.  art.  Picards. 

PICARDY,  a province  in  France,  is  hounded  on 
the  kOith  by  Hainauit,  Anois,  ani  the  Straits  of  Ca-  j,  w» 
lai* ; on  the  esdi  hy  Champaignc ; on  the  ffllrii  by  •ii\graplyt 
the  file  of  France;  and  on  the  weft  by  Normandy  to!  ». 
and  the  Engiift  Channel  (a).  Thi*  province  i a long P-464* 
and  narrow,  being  ufually  compared  to  a bent  arm  ; 
and  in  this  figure  i*  nearly  1 50  mile*  in. length,  but 
not  above  43  in  breadth,  and  in  many  place;,  not  above 
20.  it  is  gener.il  y a level  country  ; and  pi o. luce* 
wine,  fruit  of  all  kinds,  plenty  of  com,  and  great 
quantities  of  hay  ; but  wood  being  fearer,  raoft  of  the 
inhabitants  burn  turf.  They  btve,  however,  fome 
pit-coal,  but  it  is  not  fo  good  as  that  of  England.  It 
was  united  to  the  crown  ot  France  in  the  year  1643  * 
and  u fuppofed  to  contain  533,000  inhabitants. 

Its  principal  river*  are  the  Somme,  the  Oife,  the 
C.inchc,  the  Lsmihie,  the  JLys,  the  Aa,  the  Scarpe, 
and  the  Deule. 

The  filtration  of  this  province  on  the  fea,  it*  many 
navigable  river*  and  canals,  with  the  induftry  of  the 
inhabitant*,  render  it  the  feat  of  a flouriihing  trade. 

In  it  are  made  beautiful  filk  duffs,  woollen  fluffs,  coarfe 
linen,  lawn,  and  foap  ; it  alfo  carries  on  a large  trade 
in  coin  and  pit-coal.  In  the  government  of  Calais  and 
Boulogne  are  annually  1 red  5 coo  or  6000  colts,  which 
being  afterward?  turned  loofe  iu  the  pail  urea  of  Nor- 
mr.ndy,  are  fold  for  Norman  horfes.  The  fifheries  on 
this  ccaft  arc  alfo  very  advantageous.  Thu  province 
is  divided  into  Upper,  Middle,  an!  Lower  Picardy  ; 
and  ii  again  fubdivided  into  four  deputy-government*. 

The  principal  town  is  Amicn*. 

PICAKT  (Bernard),  a celebrated  engraver,  fun  of 
Stephen  Picart,  alfo  a famous  engraver,  was  liorn  at 
Paris  in  1673.  learned  the  elements  of  hi?  art 
from  hi*  father,  and  ftndicd  architecture  and  perfpec- 
tive  under  Scbaftian  le  Clerc.  As  lie  embraced  the  rc- 
foimed  religion,  he  fettled  in  Holland  to  enjoy  the  tree 
cxercifeot  it;  where  hi*  genius  produced  thole  mailer- 
piece*  which  made  him  efteemtd  the  moll  ingenious 
artiii  of  hi*  age.  A multitude  of  books  are  etn„cl* 
lifted  with  plate*  of  hi*  engraving.  He  died  in  1733. 

PICCOJLOMINJ  (Alexander),  archbiftop  of  Pa- 
tras, and  a native  ot  Sienna,  where  he  was  born  about 
the  year  1538,  was  of  an  iiiuftriou*  and  ancient  family, 
which  came  originally  from  Rome,  but  afterwardB  fet- 
tled at  Sienna.  He  compofcd  with  fuccefa  for  the 
theatre  ; but  he  was  not  more  diftinguiihed  by  hi*  ge- 
nius, than  by  the  purity  of  hi*  manners,  and  hi*  regatd 
to  virtue.  His  ebarky  was  very  great ; and  was  chiefly 

exerted 


(a)  The  origin  of  the  name  of  thi*  province  doc*  not  date  earlier  than  A.  D.  1200.  It  was  an  academical 
joke  ; an  epithet  firft  applied  to  the  quarrclfome  humour  of  thofe  Undents  in  the  uoiverfity  of  Paris  who 
came  from  the  frontier  of  France  and  Flanders,  and  hence  to  their  country.  Valejti  Notitta  Calliarum , p.  447* 
Lorgutrsc,  Defer  ip  t i;u  dc  la  France , p.  5 a. 
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Tire  !o-  exerted  in  rdining  tbe  oecrflitlei  of  men  of  letter?. 
n >n1,  , He  has  left  behind  him  a number  of  work?  in  Italian. 
The  rr,oft  remit knble  of  whi.h  are,  1.  Various  Drama* 
tic  Pieces,  which  liii  the  firfl  foundation  of  hia  charac- 
ter as  a writer.  2.  A Trcnife  on  the  Sphere.  3.  A The- 
ory of  the  Plinrt*.  4.  A Transition  of  Ariftotle's 
Art  of  Rhetoric  and  Poetry,  in  4to.  5.  A Syilrm  of 
Morality,  ptiUilhcd  at  Venice,  1 57  J , in  4to  ; tra«fl*ted 
. into  French  by  Peter  de  Larivcy  in  4to  ; and  printed 

at  Pari«,  1581.  Thefc,  with  a variety  of  other  work?, 
prove  hia  cxtenhve  knowledge  in  natural  philofophy, 
mat  luma  tics,  an  l thrology.  He  was  the  firll  who 
male  ufe  of  the  Italian  language  in  writing  upon  phi- 
lnfoptricil  fubje&a.  He  died  at  Sienna  the  1 1th  of 
March  1578*  aged  70.  A particular  catalogue  of  hi? 
work?  may  be  feen  in  the  Typographical  Di&ionaiy. 
There  is  one  performance  aferibed  to  this  author,  in- 
titled  Diakgo  delta  lella  Creania  delle  Donne , (printed  at 
Milan,  1 yy8,  and  at  Venice,  1574,  in  8vo. ) ; which 
but  ill  fuits  the  dignity  of  a prelate.  It  is  filled  with 
tna*i<t)6  which  have  au  evident  tendency  to  hurt  the 
morals  of  young  women.  Piccolomini’s  name,  indeed, 
is  not  in  the  title  page  ; and  it  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  1 juvenile  production.  It  is  very  fcarce;  and 
the  publtc  would  fufiain  no  Iofs  by  its  being  entirely 
out  of  print.  It  was  tranflated  into  French  by  F. 
d’Amboifc,  an  1 published  at  Lyons,  in  i6mo,  under  the 
title  of  Injlruflivn  tin  jrunes  dames.  It  was  afterwards 
ri  printed  ill  1583,  under  that  of  Dialogue  & Devil  des 
Demoifzlles 

Piccolomik!  (Franci»),nf  the  fame  family  with  the 
foregoing,  was  born  in  1520,  and  taught  philofophy 
with  fuecefv,  for  the  {pace  cf  22  years,  in  the  moll  cr* 
lebratcd  tiniverfitics  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  retired  to 
Sienn?,  where  he  died,  in  i6o4»  ac  the  age  of  84. 
The  city  went  into  mourning  on  hisdeath.  His  works 
are,  t.  Some  Commentaries  upon  Ariflotle,  printed  at 
Mayencc,  1608,  in  4*0.  2.  Univirfa  Pbuofophia  de 

Moribus , printed  at  Ven'ce,  1 5H3,  in  folio.  He  la- 
boured to  revive  the  doftrine  of  Plato,  and  endeavour- 
ed alfo  to  imitate  the  manners  of  that  philofopher. 
He  had  for  hi?  rival  the  famous  Jamc3  Zabarella  whom 
he  excelled  in  fac.lity  of  expreflion  and  neatnefs  of 
difeourfe  ; but  to  whom  he  was  much  inferior  in  point 
of  argument,  becaufe  he  did  not  examine  matter?  to 
the  bottom  as  the  other  did  ; but  prcfTcd  too  rapidly 
from  one  propofuion  to  another. 

Piccolomini  of  Aragon  (O&ivtu?),  duke  of  Amalfi, 
prince  of  the  Empire,  a general  of  the  emperor’s  army, 
and  knight  of  the  or  >r  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  was 
born  in  1599.  He  firft  bore  arms  among  the  Spaniiii 
troops  in  Inly.  He  afterward?  f*rved  in  the  army 
of  Ferdinand  II.  who  fent  him  to  the  relief  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  entrufied  him  with  the  command  of  the  im- 
perial troops  in  1634.  After  having  fignalized  himfelf 
at  the  battle  of  Nortlinguc,  he  made  Msrfhal  tic  Cha- 
tillon  raife  the  liege  of  St  Omcr.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  gain  a tiAory  over  Marquis  de  Feuquicrc? 
in  1639:  nor  did  the  lofa  of  the  batttle  of  Wolfeahut- 
tcl,  in  1651*  impair  hi?  glory.  He  died  on  the  10th 
of  Augult  1656,  being  five  years  after,  aged  57,  with- 
out iflue;  and  with  the  charaflcr  of  an  able  negotiator 
and  an  adtive  general.  The  celebrated  Caprara  wa?  Li? 
nephew. 

Piccolomini  (James),  whofc  proper  name  was  Am- 


manats,  took  that  of  Pkcolomini  in  honour  of  h’j  pi-  Pireu'e. 
tron  Pius  LI.  He  was  born  in  a village  near  Lucca 
in  1412.  He  became  bifhop  of  Mafia,  afterward?  of 
Frefcati:  a carlinal  in  1461,  under  the  namr  of  Car-  y— a 

ditto/  de  Pavies  and  died  in  1479*  at  the  age  of  57,  of 
an  iniigeflion  of  fig?.  He  left  8eco  piftole?  in  the 
bankers  hands,  which  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  chimed  ; and 
of  which  he  gave  a part  to  the  Hofpical  of  the  Holy 
GHift.  Hi?  work?,  which  con  fid  of  fome  Letter?, 
and  a Hiftory  of  his  own  time,  were  printed  at  Mi- 
lan, irv. *5  2 1,  in  folio.  His  hidory,  i.ititled  Crnnutt- 
tarktt  commence?  the  18th  of  June  1464,  and  end? 
the  6th  of  December  1469.  They  may  very  proper- 
ly be  conudered  a?  a Sequel  of.  Pope  Pita  II.’?  Com- 
mentaries, which  end  with  the  year  14.63. 

Piccolom in i,  (/Eneas  Sylvius).  See  Pit?*  II. 

PICENTIA,  (Strabo,  Pliry),  the  raptal  of  the 
Picentini,  whofc  territory,  called  Agrr  Piecntiniu,  a 
fmall  difirifl,  lay  on  the  Tufcan  Sea,  from  the  Promon- 
iorium  Minerva,  the  foath  boundary  of  Campania  on 
the  coaft,  to  the  liver  Silarus  the  north  boundary  of 
Lucania,  extending  within-lmd  as  far  as  the  Samnitca 
and  Hirpini,  though  the  exact  termiuation  cannot  be 
afligned.  The  Greek?  commonly  confound  the  P'uen - 
tins  and  Puentes , but  the  R:*nana  carefully  di&inguilh 
them.  The  former,  with  no  more  than  two  towns  that 
can  be  named,  Silemum  and  Picentia  ; the  fitmtiou  of 
both  doubtful:  only  Pliny  fay?  the  latter  flood  within- 
land,  at  fomc  diftancc  from  the  fea.  Now  thought  to  be 
i/,rrnc.j,(Holflcnius),in  the  Principato  Citra  of  Naplee. 

PICENUM,  (Caefar,  Pliny,  Ftorus) ; Picmvs 
Acta,  (Cicero,  Sutiuft,  Livy,  Tacitus);  Ager  Pi - 
centum , ( Varro) : a territory  of  Italy,  lying  to  the 
call  of  Umbria,  from  the  Apcnnine  to  the  Adriatic  ; 
on  the  coifl  extending  from  the  river  Acfis  on  the 
north,  a?  far  ai  the  Pratutiani  to  the  fouth.  In  the 
upper  or  northern  part  of  their  territory  the  Umhri 
excluieii  them  from  the  Apcnnine,  as  far  aa  Cameri- 
num,  (Strabo);  but  in  the  lower  orfouthem  part  they 
extended  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Apcnnine.  A very  ^4 
fruitful  teiritory,  and  very  populous.  Puentes , the 
people,  (Cicero)  j from  the  lingular,  Picens , (Livy): 
different  from  the  Pkentim,  on  the  Tufcan  fea,  though 
called  fo  by  the  Greeks  ; but  Ptolemy  calls  them  Pi- 
cent*  as  doc?  alfo  Pliny.  Their  territory  at  this  day 
is  fuppofed  to  form  the  grcatclt  part  of  the  March  of 
Ancona,  (Cluveriut). 

PICHFORD,  in  the  county  of  Salop  in  England; 
on  the  fouth-cail  fide  of  Shrcwlbury,  near  Condover. 

It  i?  noted  for  a fpring  of  pitchy  water  (from  whence 
fome  derive  it?  name),  on  the  top  of  which  there  al- 
ways flows  1 fort  of  liquid  bitumen.  Over  ffiofl  of  the 
coal  pi1.?  hereabouts  there  lie?  a dr 2 turn  of  black ilh 
rock  ; of  which,  by  boiling  and  grinding,  they  make 
pitch  and  tar,  and  alfo  diftil  an  oil  from  it. 

FICHINCHA,  a mountain  in  Peru.  S«e?Eiiu,n8j6. 

PICKERING,  in  the  north  riding  of  Yorkfhirc  in 
England,  13  miles  from  Scarborough,  and  225  from 
Loudon,  is  a pretty  large  town  bclong.ng  to  the  du- 
chy of  Lancaftcr,  on  a hill  among  the  wild  mountains 
of  Blakcmore  j having  the  forell  of  Pickering  on  the 
north,  and  Pickering  common  on  the  fouth.  it  is 
faid  to  have  been  built  270  years  before  Chrift  by  Pe- 
ridurus,  .a  king  of  the  Britons,  who  was  buried  here. 

It  bad  once  a cattle,  the  ruins  of  which  arc  kill  to  be 
8 Corn ; 
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Txitrj  fccn  ; tc  wbofe  juriCd  iftton  many  of  the  neighbouring 
VU®  v'^agfB  were  Subject : and  the  adjacent  territory,  com- 
_ monly  called  Pickcring-Lath,  or  the  libcity  or  fore  ft  of 
Pickering,  wu given  by  Henry  III.  to  bisfon  Edmond 
earl  of  Laocafter.  A court  i«  kept  here  for  all  a&ions 
tinder  40a.  arifing  within  the  honour  of  Pickering. 

PICKERY,  in  Scot*  law,  jetty  theft,  or  Healing 
thing*  of  fntall  value. 

PICKETS,  in  fortification,  (lakes  (harp  at  one  end, 
and  fometimes  (hod  with  iron,  ufed  in  laying  out  the 
ground,  of  about  three  feet  long;  but,  when  ufed  for 
pinning  the  fafeinet  of  a battery,  they  are  front  three 
to  five  feet  long. 

PiCKKTS'in  artillery,  are  about  five  or  fix  feet  long, 
(hod  with  iron,  to  pin  the  park  liuet,  in  laying  out  the 
boundaries  of  the  park. 

Pickets,  in  the  camp,  are  aifo  flakes  of  about  fix 
or  eight  inches  long,  t«>  fallen  the  tent  cords,  in  pitch* 
ing  the  tents ; alfo,  of  about  four  or  five  feet  long,  t'ri- 
v.n  into  the  ground  near  the  tents  of  the  horferr.cn,  to 
tie  their  horfes  to. 

Pick  it,  an  out-guard  polled  before  an  army,  to 
give  notice  of  an  enemy  approaching. 

Picket,*  kind  of  punifhmcnt  fo  catted,  where  a fol- 
dicr  Hands  with  one  foot  upon  a fharp  pointed  Hake  ; 
the  time  of  his  Handing  is  limited  according  to  the  of- 
fence. 

PICKLE,  a brine  or  liquor,  commonly  corepofed 
of  fait,  vinegar,  See.  form-times  with  the  addition  of 
fpice«,  wherein  meat,  fruit,  and  other  things,  ate  pre- 
ferred and  fcafoned. 

PICO,  one  of  the  Azore  Iflands,  is  fo  called  from 
fome  lofty  mountains  on  it ; or  rather  from  one  very 
high  mountain,  terminating  like  TcncrifFe  in  a peak, 
and  reputed  by  fome  writers  equal  to  it  in  height. 
This  ifland  lies  about  four  leagues  fouth-wefi;  from  St 
George,  twelve  from  Terccra,  and  about  three  Uapues 
fouth-eafl  of  Fayal;  in  W.  Long.  28.  21.  and  N.L  t. 
38.  29.  The  mountain  Pico,  which  gives  name  to  the 
ifland,  ia  filled  with  difmal  dark  caverns  or  volcano*', 

• which  frequently  vomit  out  flames,  finokc,  and  afhrs,% 
to  a great  diflance.  At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  to- 
, wards  the  taft  is  a fpring  of  frefh  water,  generally  cold, 
but  fometimea  fo  heated  with  the  fuLterraneou*  fire, 
a*  to  rufh  forth  in  torrents  with  a kind  of  ebullition 
like  boiling  water ; equalling  tk&t  ia  brat,  and  fending 
forth  a fleam  of  fulphureous  fetid  v.i  pours,  liquefied 
ftonc*,  mineral?,  and  Hakes  of  earth  til  cn  fire,  in  fuch 
quantities,  and  with  fuch  a violence,  as  to  have  formed 
a k nd  of  promontory  vulgarly  called  on  the 

declivity  of  the  coafl,  and  at  the  diflance  of  1200 
psecs  from  the  fountain.  Such  at  lead  is  the  account 
cf  Ortelius  ; though  we  do  not  find  this  tail  circuits* 
fiance  of  the  -promontory  confirmed  by  later  obferva- 
tions.  The  circumference  of  Pico  is  computed  at 
about  15  leagues;  and  its  moft  remarkable  places  are 
Pico,  Lsgoas,  Santa  Cruce  cr  Cruz,  San  Scbafihn, 
Pefquin,  San  Rocko,  P3aya,and  Magdalena;  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  live  wholly  on  the  produce  of  the 
ifland,  in  great  plenty  and  felicity.  The  cattle  ere  va- 
rious, numerous,  and  excellent  in  their  feveral  kinds: 
it  is  the  fsme  with  the  vine  ; and  its  juice,  prepared 
into  different  wines,  the  belt  in  the  Azores.  Befidcs 
cedar  and  other  timber,  they  have  a kind  of  wood 
which  they  call  trixv,  folid  and  hard  as  iron;  and  vein* 
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ed,  when  finely  poliAicd,  like  a rich  fcariet  tabby  j Tic# 
which  colour  it  has  in  great  pcfcAion.  The  longer  p U . 
it  is  kept,  the  more  beautiful  it  grows : hence  it  is,  lCrJ1J'a'. 
that  the  teixo  tree  is  felled  only  for  the  king’s  ufe  or 
by  bis  order;  and  is  prohibited  from  being  exported 
a«  a common  article  of  trade. 

Pico  Marina,  a fta  fiih  common  2t  Kongo  in  Afri- 
ca, derives  its  name  fiom  tbe^efrmblance  of  its  mouth 
to  the  beak  of  a wood-pecker.  It  is  of  a large  Gzc, 
end  prodigious  firength,  has  four  fins  on  its  back,  three  Hifitry, 
under  its  belly,  ar.d  one  on  each  fide  of  its  head}  its  tail Vl'*- 
is  large  and  forked,  by  wlhth  it  cun  the  waves  with^’ ,<6’ 
fuipriting  force  and  velocity.  It  is  at  war  with  every 
fifit  that  fwims,  and  with  cyery  thing  pt  meets  in  its 
way,  without  being  intimidated  by  the  largcfi  vcflcli; 
a fdrprifing  infiance  of  which  intrepidity,  we  arc  told 
by  fome  miffi.maries,  whole  (hip  was  attache!  by  one 
of  them,  near  thefe  coafl s,  in  the  deal  of  right.  The 
violence  of  the  (ho»  k which  it  gave  to  the  vcflcl  quick- 
ly awakened  the  c?puin  and  the  reft  of  the  people  ; 
who  immediately  ran  to  the  fhip’s  fide,  where  they  per- 
ceived, by  moon  light,  this  Luge  u.oullci  Lflcned  by 
its  forehead  to  the  veflvl,  and  making  the  ftrongeft  ef- 
forts to  difengage  itfelf ; upon  which  fume  of  them 
tried  to  pierce  him  with  their  pikes,  tut  he  got  off  be- 
fore they  could accompli  Hi  their  aim.  On  the  next 
morning,  upon  vi  fit  ing  that  fide  of  the  veflcl,  they 
found,  .bout  a foot  below  the  furface  of  the  utter,  a 
piece  of  its  bony  fnout  Huck  fail  into  the  wow!,  and 
two  or  thiee  inches  of  it  projecting  outwards.  They 
went  prefcntly  after  to  vifit  the  infide  of  the  (hip,  and 
difeovered  about  five  01  fix  inches  more  of  the  point  of 
the  horn  which  had  penetrated  through  the  pLnk. 

PlCQUERlNG,a  flying  war,  or  (kirmiih,  made  by 
foldiers  detached  from  two  armies  for  pillage,  cr  be- 
fore a main  battle  begins. 

PICQUET,  or  Pick  it.  Sec  PiqciT. 

PiCRAMNIA,  in  botany  : A genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dicccu  chf#  of  planes ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  tanking  with  thefe  that  are 
doubtful.  The  calyx  is  tripartite;  the  corolla  has  three 
petals  ; the  flamina  from  three  to  five,  awl  fhaped,  and 
feem  to  join  together  at  the  Ink  ; there  are  two  fiyl:, 
which  are  (hort  and  bent  backwards;  the  berry  is 
ro-.mdilh,  and  co&tains  two  oh  I eng  fee  Is,  and  fometimea 
one  feed  only.  There  is  only  one  fpec;cs,  viz.  the 
amidefma,  or  ir.urjoe  hath.  Tbi>  fhrub  is  frequent  in 
copfcs  and  about  the  (kins  of  woods  in  Jamaica,  ri- 
fing  about  eight  or  nine  fee:  from  the  ground.  The 
leaves  are  of  at;  oval  form,  pointed  and  placed  in  an  al- 
ternate foim  along  the  branches;  the  flower  fpikes  arc 
long,  pendulous,  and  (lender ; the  florets  fmall  aud 
white  : the  benies  are  numerous  ; at  fir  ft  red,  then  of 
a jet  black  colour  ; the  pulp  is  feft,  and  of  a purple 
complexion.— The  whole  plant  is  bitter,  and  cfpecially 
the  berry.  The  negroes  make  a deco&ion  cf  them,^ 
and  ufe  it  in  wcskr.ifTes  of  the  flomach  and  in  venereal 
cafe's. 

PICRANIA  amara,  or  Bitter  IVvotl,  is  a tall  and 
beautiful  timber  tree,  common  in  the  woods  of  Jamai- 
ca. It  is  a nrw  genu.-,  belonging  to  the  pentandrm 
iroDOgynia  of  Lincxui.  The  naa-.e  is  expreflive  of  its 
fcnfdle  qualities. 

Every  part  of  this  ttee  is  intecfcly  bitter;  and  even, 
after  the  tree  has  been  laid  for  Coori  many  years,  who- 
ever 
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crls  ev?r  tubs  or  fa  apes  the  wood,  feels  a grcst  degree  of 
JJet  biteernefi  in  their  mouth  or  throat.  Cabinet-work 
. m*<"r  of  this  wood  it  very  ufcful,  as  no  infcfl  will  live 
near  it. 

This  tree  has  a great  affinity  to  the  Qui/fia  Amara 
of  Linnzu*;  in  lieu  of  which  it  is  nfed  as  an  antifeptic 
in  pturitrl  fevers.  When  uf.  d,  lefs  of  it  will  do  than 
of  the  ^uaffia  Amara  of  Surinam.  See  Quassia. 

PICK  IS*  Ox-toscue;  a genus  of  the  polygamia 
irqualis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenttia  cl  fs  of 
plants.  There  are  four  fprcics,  of  which  the  only  re- 
markable one  is  the  echioides,  or  common  ox -tongue, 
growing  fpontaneoully  in  corn- fields  in  Britain.  It 
ha*  undivided  fcave*  cmbracimr  the  ttem,  with  yellow 
Moflbm*,  which  fomeiimea  clofc  foon  niter  noon,  at 
other  times  remain  open  till  nine*at  night.  It  is  an 
agreeable  pot  h**rb  while  young.  The  juice  is  milky, 
but  not  too  acrid. 

PICRIUM,  in  botany:  A genus  of  the  monogynta 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetramlria  clafs  of  plants  ; and 
in  the  natural  mrthed  ranking  with  thofc  that  are 
doubtful.  The  calyx  is  mono'  hyllous  and  qiiinqurftd; 
the  coroll  1 monopetalous,  and  its  tube  ir-  fhort ; the  fi- 
laments are  four  in  number,  and  hooded  at  the  place  of 
their  infertion  ; the  ftyle  long  Bnd  thick  ; the  ftignia 
hilamcllsted  ; the  c?p(ule  is  round,  hivalved,  aud  con- 
t ins  a number  of  (mail  feeds.— There  arc  two  fpecies, 
viz.  the  Jpiccfu  and  ramofa  ; both  natives  of  Guaiana. 
Both  fpecies  are  bitter,  eud  employed  in  dyfpepfy, 
and  to  promote  the  menfes:  they  are  alfo  recommended 
in  vifccral  obftruiFlion*. 

PIC  TET  (Benedict),  born  at  Geneva,  in 
of  a diftinguithed  family,  profecuted  his  ft u- Lies  with 
great  fucccfs.  After  h iving  travelled  into  Holland  and 
England,  he  taught  theology  in  his  own  country  with 
an  extraordinary  reputation.  The  univerfity  of  Leyden, 
aftei  the  dc  ih  of  Spantreina,  folirite  1 him  to  ccmc 
and  fill  his  place;  but  he  thought  that  his  own  country 
had  the  left  right  to  his  fcrvices : and  for  that  genmr- 
, fity  he  received  its  thanks  by  the  month  of  the  mem- 
bers <»f  coum il.  A languilhing  diforder,  occalioned 
by  too  mu  :h  fatiifne,  hailcned  his  death  | whicdTh-tp. 
pined  on  the  9th  of  June  1724.  at  the  a^e  of  69  years. 
This  minifter  had  much  fweetnch  an  ! affability  in  his 
manner.  'The  poor  found  in  him  a comfort. r an  1 a 
(Ether.  He  pi.Slifiicd  s great  number  of  works  in  La- 
tin and  French,  whi.h  etc  much  clleemcd  in  l’rotciiant 
countries.  T*  e princ  pal  of  thefe  are,'~L  A Syflem 
of  Chrifiian  Theology  in  Latin,  3 vols.  in  410 ; the 
beft  edition  of  which  is  that  of  1721  2.  Chriflian 

Mprahty,  printed  at  Geneva,  17 10,  H vole  in  i2rro. 
3.  The  Hillory  of  the  nth  and  12th  centuries;  in- 
ti nded  cs  a lequel  to  tl  at  of  Sueur,  printed  in  1713, 
2 vols.  in  4t<».  The  Continu  itur  is  held  in  higher 
•estimation  than  the  fiilt  author.  4.  Several  Contro- 
vcifial  Treat  ifea.  5.  A gre.t  number  of  trades  on 
morality  and  piety  : among  which  we  mutt  diAinguilh 
••  the  Ait  of  Living  and  dying  well  j"  published 
t*t  Geneva,  1705,  in  1 2 mo.  6.  Some  letters.  7. 
Some  Sermons,  from  1697  to  1721  ; 4 vols  in  8vo. 
With  a v.ft  number  of  6thcr  books,  the  names  of 
avhi  h it  w.  uld  be  tedious  to  mention ; but  wSiicb,  as 
Mr  S nnebicr  fays,  “ all  fhow  evident  marks  of  piety 
and  good  ft nfc." 


Pictet  (John-Louis),  a councilor  of  Geneva,  barn 
in  1739,  was  of  the  fame  family.  lie  was  member 
of  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred;  Counsellor  of  State 
and  Syndic;  and  died  in  1781.  He  applied  bimfelf 
to  the  (ludy  of  p.ftronomy,  and  made  fcvcral  voyages 
into  France  and  England  for  his  improvement.  Few 
men  were  ever  hlefled  with  a dearer  or  more  enlight- 
ened underllanding.  He  has  left  in  manufeript  the 
“ Journal  of  a Voyage  which  he  made  to  Ruffia  anl 
Siberia  in  l 768  and  1769,  in  order  to  obferve  the  tran- 
fit  of  Venus  over  the  fun’s  difk  A work  very  inte- 
rciiing,  from  the  lively  deferiptions  which  it  gives 
both  of  men  and  of  nature. 

PICTLAND.  See  Pentlamd. 

PICTS,  the  name  of  one  of  thofe  nations  who  an- 
ciently pofiefled  the  north  of  Britain.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  they  were  fo  called  from  their  cutlom  of 
painting  their  todies;  an  opinion  which  Camden 
Supports  with  great  erudition  (See  Gough’s  edition, 
Vol.  1.  p.  xci.  of  the  preface).  It  is  certainly  liable, 
however,  to  confiderable  objections;  for  as  this  cutlom 
prevailed  among  the  other  ancici  t inha’  iiants  of  Bri- 
tain, who  ufed  the  gfaflum  of  Pliny  and  the  vtfrvm  of 
Mela  for  the  like  purp*‘fr»  it  may  be  nfked.  Why  the 
name  of  Pirfi  was  confined  by  the  Romans  to  only 
one  ttibe,  when  it  was  equally  applicable  to  mnny 
others?  Why  fhould  they  defign  them  only  by  an  epi- 
thet without  ever  annexing  their  proper  name  ? Or 
why  fhotdd  they  impofc  a new  name  on  this  people 
only,  when  they  give  their  proper  name  to  every  other 
tribe  which  they  have  occr.fion  to  fpcak  of?  As  thefe 
quell  ions  cannot  1 e anfuend  in  any  fatisfaftory  man* 
ner,  it  is  plain  we  mull  look  for  fume  other  derivation 
of  the  name. 

The  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  who  fpeak  the  ancient 
language  of  Caledonia,  exprefs  the  name  of  this  once 
famous  nation  by  the  term  Pid'uh ; a name  familiar  to 
the  ears  of  the  mold  illiterate,  who  could  never  have 
derived  it  from  the  Roman  authois.  The  word  Pic* 
tick  means  pilferers  or  plunderers.  The  appcll  tion  was 
probably  impufrd  upon  this  people  by  their  neigh- 
Lours,  or  a (Fumed  by  themfelvcs,  fame  time  aficr  tlx 
reign  of  Cacacalla,  when  the  unguarded  ftate  of  the 
Roman  province,  on  which  this  people  bordered,  gave 
them  frequent  opportunities  of  making  inturfi.m*  thi- 
ther, and  committing  depredations.  Accordingly  this 
name  feems  to  have  been  unknown  till  the  cn  1 of  the 
3d  century.  Eumcniut  the  pancgyrifl  is  the  full  Ro- 
man author  who  mention*  this  people  under  their  new 
nme  of  Pi3icb%  or,  with  a Latin  termination,  Pi&u 
When  we  fay  that  this  name  may  h-ive  been  probably 
illumed  for  the  nafon  jolt  now  mentioned,  we  mull 
obferve,  that,  in  thofe  days  of  violence,  the  character 
of  a ro'  her  was  attended  with  no  difgrace.  If  he  had 
the  a.ldrefs  to  form  his  felicities  well,  and  to  execute 
them  fuccefsfuUy,  he  was  rather  praifed  than  l lamed 
for  bij  couiuCt;  providing  he  made  no  eneioachuientf 
on  the  property  o*  his  own  tribe  or  any  of  its  allies. 
We  mean  this  as  no  peculiar  fljgma  upon  the  I'i6ts  ; 
for  other  nations  of  artiquity,  in  the  l kc  ru  le  ftate, 
thought  and  idled  aa  they  did.  Sec  Thucydides,  lib.  3. 
p.  3.  and  Pirg.  A.n.  7.  74 ; et  749. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  tlie  Pifts,  authors  arc 
nmdi  divided.  BoclUiiu  derive*  them  hum  the  Aga- 
7 thytfi. 
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PIS*,  thjrrfi,  Pomponius  Latus  from  the  Germans,  Bede 
-v~  from  the  Scythians,  Camden(A)  and  Father  Innes  from 
the  ancient  Britons,  Stillingflcct  from  a people  in- 
habiting the  Cimbrtca  Cherfonefus,  and  Keating  and 
O’Flaherty,  on  the  authority  of  the  Pfalter  Cafliel, 
derive  them  from  the  Thracians.  But  the  molt  pro- 
bable opinion  is,  that  they  were  the  defccn  J.ant*  of  the 
old  Caledonians.  Several  reafons  are  urged  in  fupport 
of  this  opinion  by  Dr  Macpheifon  ; anil  the  words  of 
Eumeiic*,  “ Caledonum,  aliorurrquc  Pirironim,  filvas,** 
&c.  plainly  imply  that  the  Pitts  and  Caledonians  were 
one  and  the  fame  people. 

A*  there  has  been  much  difpute  about  the  origin  of 
the  Pitts, fo  there  has  been  likewifeabout  their  language. 
There  are  many  reafons  which  make  it  plain  that  their 
tongue  was  the  Gaelic  or  Celtic  ; and  thefe  reafons 
are  a further  confirmation  of  their  having  been  of  Ca* 
ledonian  extract.  Through  the  e:tft  and  north  call 
coarts  of  Scotland  (which  were  poflVfled  by  the  Pi£U) 
we  meet  with  an  innumerable  lilt  of  names  of  places, 
3 rivers,  mountains,  &c.  which  are  manifeftly  Gaelic. 

Laafugc.  From  a very  old  regifter  of  the  priory  of  St  Andrcjr’* 
(Dalrymple's  Collections,  p.  in.)  it  appears,  that  in 
the  days  of  Hungus,  the  laft  PiAifti  king  of  that  name, 
St  Andrew’s  was  called  Mukrofi ; and  that  the  town 
now  called  £>uttttjferrj  had  the  name  of  /ini  hmneacbon. 
Both  thefe  words  are  plain  Gaelic.  The  firft  fipnifies 
M the  heath  or  promontory  of  boars;’*  and  the  latter, 
•*  the  height  or  pcninfula  of  Kenneth.**  In  the  lift  of 
Pidifti  kings  published  by  Father  Innes,  mofl  of  the 
names  arc  obvioufly  Gaelic,  and  in  many  instances  the 
fame  with  the  names  in  the  lift  of  Scottish  or  Caledo- 
nian kings  published  by  the  fame  author.  Had  Innes 
imdrrftood  any  thing  of  this  language,  he  would  not 
have  fuppofed  with  Camden  that  the  Pids  fpokc  the 
Britifli  tongue.  It  was  unlucky  that  the  tyvo  words 
on  which  they  built  their  conje6f  ure  ( Strath  and  jiber) 
are  as  common  in  the  Gaelic  as  they  could  have  been 
in  the  Britifli,  and  at  this  da^  make  a part  of  the 
names  of  places  in  countries  to  which  the  Piftifli  em- 
pire never  extended.  The.  names  of  StrathfUan  and* 
Loihflbrr  may  ferve  as  inftan  ca. 

The  venerable  Bede,  as  much  a ftranger  to  the  Cel- 
tic as  either  of  the  antiquaries  juft  now  mentioned,  is 
equally  unhappy  in  the  fpccimen  whiuh  he  gives  of 
the  Pictifli  language  in  the  word  ptnvohtl,  **  the  bead 
of  the  wall.**  Allowing  the  commutation  of  the  ini- 
tial p into  r,  as  in  feme  other  cafes,  this  word  has  ftill 
the  fame  meaning  in  Gaelic  which  Bede  gives  it  in  the 
Pi&ifll.  It  is  true,  there  might  have  been  then,  as 
well  as  now,  a confidcrsblc  difference  between  various 
dialedts  of  the  Celtic;  and  thus,  perhaps,  that  pious 
author  was  led  to  difeover  live  languages  in  Britain 
Ggrtiably  to  tlx  jfw  booh  of  Mofet  : A conceit  from 
which  the  good  man  derived  a great  deal  of  harmiefs 
4 fat  is  faction. 

Territory.  The  PiCfs  of  the  earlieft  ages,  as  appears  from  the 
joint  teftimnny  of  all  writers  who  have  examined  the 
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fubjeff,  poffcfled  only  the  eaft  and  north-eart  roaft  of  Bids. 
Scotland.  On  one  fiJe,  the  ancient  Drumalhin, 
that  ridge  of  mountains  reaching  from  LochhStilbnd 
near  Dumbarton  to  the  frith  of  Taine,  which  feparates 
the  county  of  Sutherland  from  a part  of  Rofs,  was  the 
boundary  of  the  Pitdifh  dominions.  Accordingly  we 
find  in  the  life  of  Columba,  that,  in  travelling  to  the 
palace  of  Brndius,  king  of^c  Pifle,  he  travelled  over 
* Drumalhin,  the  Dorfum  Bnfartntx  of  Adamnan.  On 
the  other  fide,  the  territory  of  the  Puftt  was  bounded 
by  the  Roman  province.  After  Britain  was  rclin- 
quilhed  by  the  emperor  Honoriua,  they  and  the  Saxon* 
by  turns  were  maiters  of  thefe  countries  which  lie  be- 
tween the  frith  of  E liuburgh  and  the  river  Tweed. 

We  learn  from  Bede,  that  the  Saxons  were  matters  of 
Galloway  when  he  finished  bis  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory. 

The  Pidts,  however,  made  a couquert  of  that  country 
foon  after;  fo  that,  before  the  extinction  of  their  mo- 
narchy, all  the  territories  bounded  on  the  one  fide  hy 
the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  on  jjbe  other  by  tbe  Tweed 
and  Solway,  fell  iitto  their  hands.  ! ^ 

The  hiftory  of  the  Pi&s,  a*  well  as  of  all  the  other  Hiftory. 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain,  is  extremely  dark.  The 
lrifh  hiftori  ms  give  us  a long  lift  of  Pi&ifh  kings,  who 
reigned  over  PiAivia  for  the  fpace  of  eleven  or  thir- 
teen centuries  before  the  Chriftian  era.  After  theta 
Innes,  in  his  Critical  Effay,  gives  us  a lift  of  above 
fifty,  of  wbom  no  lefs  tlun  five  held  the  feeptre,  each 
for  a whole  century.  It  is  probable  that  thefe  writers 
had  confounded  the  hiftory  of  the  Pkfts  with  thst  of 
their  anccftors  the  old  Caledonians.  In  any  other  view, 
their  accounts  of  them  are  highly  fabulous  ; and  have 
been  long  ago  eonfutcil  by  Dr  Macpherfon  of  Slate, 
an  antiquaiy  of  much  learning  and  refcarch.  The 
Pidts,  as  has  been  already  o!  ferved,  were  probably  not 
known  by  that  name  before  the  2d  or  3d  ceulwry.  A- 
damnan,  abbot  of  Iona,  is  the  fivft  author  that  ex- 
prcfsly  mentionj  any  Pi&ifli  king : and  the  oldeft  af- 
ter him  is  Bede.  We  are  informeJ  hy  thefe  two  wri- 
ters, that  St  Columns  converted  Brudius  king  of  the 
Pi^j  to  the  Chriftian  faith.  Cclutnba  came  into  Bri- 
ta-rnn  the  year  of  the  vulgar  eta  365.  Before  that 
period  we  have  no  general  record  to  alccrtain  fo  much 
at  the  name  of  any  Pietilh  king.  The  hiftory  of  Drujl 
or  DreJJy  who  iMaid  to  have  reigne\L/>vcr  the  Pitta  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when  St  Nintan 
firft  prcachedthe  gofpel  to  that  nation,  his  ril  the  ap- 
pearance ofndtion(a).  His  having  reigned  a hun- 
dred years,  and  his  putting  an  end  to  a hundred  wars, 
arc  ftorics  whic^i  exceed  all  the  bounds  of  probabi- 
lity. 

Brudius,  the  contemporary  of  Colitmba,  is  the  firft 
Pittilh  king  mentioned  by  any  writer  of  authority. 

What  figure  his  unceftora  made,  or  who  were  hi* 
fucceflbrK  on  the  throne  of  Pictavia,  cannot  be  afeer- 
tair.cd.  Bede  informs  iw,  that,  during  the  reign  of 
oae.of  them,  the  Pifti  killed  Ejgfred  king  of  Northum- 
berland in  battle,  and  dfftroyed  the  greateft  part  of 

J • 4 Z hi* 
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{a)  Sec  Gough's  eSition  of  Ctimtltn,  Vcl.  I.  Preface,  p.  xc.  and  the  jinrient  Unitoerful  li florj,  Vol.  XVII, 

P 3?»  *c-  . . . * 

(a)  According  to  Camden,  this  convcrfion  happened  about  tbe  year  63c,  in  the  fouthern  Piclifti  pro- 
vinces ; while  the  northern,  which  were  iepa  rated  by  fruitful  mountain*,  were  convened  lay  Coiutnba. 
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his  army.  T he  fame  author  mention*  another  of  their  Picrt  Wall*  in  antiquity,  • wall  begun  1 y the  em-  TiA«  W»J 

kings  called  Naif  an,  for  whom  he  had  a particular  peror  Adrian,  on  the  northern  bound*  of  England,  to  t II 
regard.  It  wa*  to  this  Nation  that  Ceolftid,  abbot  of  prevent  the  incurfiona  of  rhe  Pi&»  and  Scots.  It  w as 

Wiremouth,  wrote  hi*  famou*  letter  concerning  Eaft^r  firft  mar'e  only  of  turt  ft  lengthened  with  plifadoe*,  ' *uty  . 
an  \ the  Tonlure  (c)  ; a letter  in  which  Bede  hirofelf  tiil  the  emperor  Scverua,  coming  into  Britain  in  per- 
m ftipoofed  to  have  hid  * principal  hand  Ro.  er  Ho-  fon,  built  it  with  folid  ftone.  This  wal',  part  of 
veden  and  S moo  of  Durham  mention  two  other  Pic-  which  ftill  remain*,  begun  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sol- 
t (da  kin„a  Onnafl  and  Kimtb,  the  firft  of  whom  died  m way  Frith  in  Cumberland,  *n  1 running  mrthraft  ex- 
761,  *nd  the  latter  Aouriihe!  atout  the  774,  an  1 gave  tended  to  the  German  Ocean.  See  Aoattn  and  Ss* 

*0  afylum  to  Alfred  of  Northumberland,  who  was  rwwi. 

much  about  that  time  expelled  hia  kingdom.  The  PICTURE,  a pece  of  painting,  or  a fubjr  A rerre- 
account*  given  by  the  Scots  hiftorims  of  fevcral  other  fenced  in  colours,  on  wood,  canvas,  paper,  or  the  like. 

PiAilh  kings  cannot  be  depended  on:  r.or  are  the  Ito • Sec  PainT'No 

rie*  told  by  the  Britifli  hiftorian*.  Geoffrey  of  Mm-  PICTURESQUE  bf  auty,  fay*  a late  writer  on 
mouth  anJ  the  author  of  the  Eulo/mm  Britannia,  wor-  th  t fubjrfd,  refer*  to  “ Arch  beautiful  ovje&*  as  are 
thy  of  much  greater  credit.  fu'ted  to  the  pencil."  Thi*  epithet  is  chiefly  applied 

In  the  ninth  century  the  Pi&iih  nation  wa*  totally  to  the  work*  of  nature,  though  it  will  often  apply  to 
fuV.ued  by  the  Scots  in  the  reign  of  Kenneth  M^c-  wotks  of  art  alfo.  Thofe  o'jefts  are  moll  properly 
afpin.  Since  that  time  their  name  has  beea  loft  in  denomiaateJ  pitfurrfque  which  are  difpofcl  by  the 
that  of  the  conqueror*,  with  whom  they  weie  incor-  hand  of  nature  with  a mixture  of  varied  rmlentft,  fim- 
porated  after  thi*  conqueft;  however,  they  feem  to  p/kky%  and  grandeur.  A plain  next  garden,  with  little 
have  been  treated  by  the  S ottifh  kings  with  great  1c-  variation  in  it*  plan,  and  no  ftriking  grandeur  in  itt 
nlty,  fo  that  for  forae  age*  after  they  commanded  a pofitioo,  difplay*  too  much  of  arr,  defign,  and  unifor- 
great  dial  of  refprdt  The  prior  of  Hogulftcad,  an  mity,  to  be  called  pifturefque.  “ The  idea*  of  neat 
old  Engliih  hiftorian,  re’atcs,  that  they  made  a con.  wAfmooth  (fry*  Mr  Gilpin),  inftcad  of  being  piftu- 
(iderable  figure  in  the  army  of  David  the  S»int,  in  hia  refqtie,  in  ‘aft  difqualify  the  objeft  in  which  thrv  rc- 
elifputes  with  Stephen  king  of  Englind.  In  a battle  fide  fiomany  pietciifions  to  pidurcfquc  Iwauty.  Nay, 
fought  in  the  year  1 136,  by  the  Englifh  on  one  file,  farther,  we  do  not  fcru;»le  to  affert,  'that  rough- 
and  the  Scots  a«d  Pi£l*  on  the  other,  the  latter  in-  nefs  form*  the  moft  effential  point  of  difference  be- 
fitted on  their  hereditary  right  of  leading  the  van  of  tween  the  beautiful  an  1 the  ptdurcfque  ; **  it  frema 
the  Scuta  aimy,  and  were  indulged  in  that  nqueft  by  to  be  that  particular  quality  which  make*  objects  chief- 
the  king.  " ly  r^*‘,nR  pointing.  I ufe  the  general  term  rough - 

The  principal  feat  of  the  Pi&ifti  king*  was  at  A-  arfs ; but  properly  fpcaking  roughnefc  relates  only  to 
bernetby.  Brudiut,  however,  a*  appear*  from  the  ac-  the  furface*  of  bodies  : when  we  fpcak  of  their  deli- 
count*  given  ly  Adarr.n  n,  in  hi*  life  of  Colum' a,  neation,  we  ufe  the  word  ragged**/.  Both  idea*,  how- 
had  a palace  at  Invcrncfs,  which  wa*  probably  near  ever,  equally  enter  into  the  pidurefquc,  an  l loth  arc 
the  extremity  of  hi*  territory  in  that  quarter  j for  o Terra' Jc  in  the  fmailer  as  well  a*  in  the  larger  part* 
there  it  no  good  reifon  for  believing,  with  Camden,  of  nature  ; in  the  outline  and  bark  of  a tree,  a*  in  the 
that  thia  king  had  any  property  in  the  Weftcrn  Ifte*,  rude  fummic  »nd  cr-ggy  files  of  ammntain. 
or  that  he  had  male  a gift  of  Iona  to  St  Columba  “ Let  us  then  txim  nr  our  theory  by  an  appeal  to 
when  he  vifited  him  in  that  place.  experience,  an.!  try  how  far  thefe  qualifies  enter  into 

With  refpeft  to  the  manners  and  cuftom*  of  the  ti  e idea  of  pi&urefque  beauty,  and  how  far  they  mirk 
Pi&s,  theie  i*  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  they  were  any  th-.t  difference  among  objtda  which  is  the  ground  of 
other  than  thofe  of  the  old  Caledonian*  and  Sent*,  of  our  inquiry. 

which  many  paiticulars  are  related  in  the  Greek  and  " A piece  of  Palladian  architecture  may  be  degm 
Roman  writers  who  have  occafion  to  fpcak  of  thofe  na-  in  the  latl  •le  .ree  ; the  proportion  of  it*  part*,  the 
tj,  ni  propriety  of  it*  Oman  cm*,  and  the  fymmetry  of  the 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  cohort*  of  whole,  n.ay  be  highly  pleating  ; but  if  wr  intro  luce  it 
barbatians  were  railed,  and  Pi&*  were  invited  into  the  in  * pifture,  it  immediately  become*  a formal  object, 
fervlce,  by  Honorius,  when  peace  wa*  every  where  re-  and  cc  fra  to  plcafe.  S lould  we  wiih  to  give  it  pic- 
ftored,  and  were  named  Honoriaa.  Thofe  under  Con-  tim  fque  beauty,  we  mull  ufe  the  mallet  inftead  of  the 
ftantine  opened  ibcpaflie*  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  duffel;  we  mart  beat  down  one  half  of  it,  deface  the 
and  let  the  barbarous  hation*  into  Spain.  From  this  oihcr,  and  thiow  the  mutilated  member*  around  ia 
period  we  date  the  civil* uion  of  their  manner*,  which  heaps;  in  fhort,  from  a fmooth  building  we  mail  turn 
happened  after  they  had  by  tSemfelves,  aud  then  with  it  into  a rough  ruin.  No  painter  who  ha  1 the  choice 
ihc  Scots,  ravaged  thia  Roman  province.  oi  the  two  oSjefi.  would  hefiutc  a moment. 

44  Again, 


(c)  We  are  told  fotne  authors  that  Columba  trught  the  Pid*  to  celebrate  EaftfT  always  on  a Sunday 
between  she  14th  and  201b  of  March,  and  to  obferve  a different  method  of  tonfure  from  the  Romani,  leaving 
an  imptrfeA  appearance  of  a crown.  This  onafioned  much  difpute  till  Nxican  brought  hi*  fubjefl*  at  length 
to  the  Roman  rule.  In  that  age  many  of  the  Pifts  went  on  a pilgrimage  to  Rome,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  the  times;  and  amongft  the  reft  we  find  two  perfons  mentioned  in  the  antiquities  of  St  Peter's  church; 
jijitnui  count  of  the  Fida,  ud  Syr  a with  hit  countrymen,  performed  their  vow. 
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fi'5»rr£jne  m Again,  why  dor*  an  elegant  pier?  of  garden - 
t ( * ground  make  no  figure  on  ranva*  ? the  flppe  i»  pica- 
*L±— fmg,  the  combination  of  the  o’-jr&s  harmonious,  and 
the  minding  of  the  walk  in  the  very  hoe  of  beauty. 
All  this  Mtiue;  but  the  fmoothnefi  of  the  whole, 
though  right  and  a*  it  thould  le  in  nature,  offend*  in 
piHurt.  Turn  the  lawn  into  a p ere  of  broken  ground, 
plant  rugged  oaka  inftcad  of  flow* ring  lhiub«,  break 
the  edge*  of  ti  e walk,  give  it  the  rudenef*  of  a road, 
mark  it  with  w)  ctl  tiaJtv,  and  feat  ter  around  a few 
Pone*  and  brufhwood ; in  a word,  iuSeid  of  ma- 
king the  whole  fmooth,  m kc  it  rough, and  you  make 
k alfo  plAurcfqur.  All  the  ether  ingre  'ieots  of  beau- 
ty it  already  peflefled.”  On  the  whole,  p:dlurefque 
compofitton  (onfiliftin  uniting  in  one  whole,  a nrtty 
of  part-,  and  thefe  paita  can  only  l>c  obtained  from 
rough  ohj  &*. 

It  ia  pojTi*ile  therefore  to  fin!  pidurefque  olje&* 
among  work*  of  art.  and  it  i*  poffible  to  make  oljed* 
fo*  but  the  grind  fecne  of  pxfturcfquc  beauty  ia  ns- 
lure  in  all  it*  original  *•  riety,  and  in  all  its  irregular 
grandeur.  **  We  feck  »t  (fay*  our  author)  among  all 
the  ingredienta  of  iandfrape.  treea,  ro<  k«,  broken 
ground*,  wood*,  river*,  lakes,  plain*,  va'lty*.  moun- 
t.iin*,  and  Jiftaacet.  Thefe  objrdta  in  themfclv  * pro- 
duce infinite  variety  ; no  tw.*  nnk»  or  tree*  are  ix*R- 
ly  the  farre  , they  are  varied  a lccond  time  by  combi* 
nation  ; -nj  aliToti  as  much  a thir  * time  l y did* rent 
l'ghta  and  lha-'tt  and  other  aerial  effect*.  Sometime* 
wc  find  among  thun  the  exhibit  no  of  a whole,  but 
oftener  we  find  cnly  l.  eautiful  parts.” 

Sublimity  or  gtandeur  alone  cannot  make  an  objrA 
pieturefque:  for,  a*  our  author  remark*,  “however 
grand  t.e  mountain  or  the  rock  may  be,  it  h»*  no 
claim  to  thi*  epithet,  unlcf*  it*  form,  it*  colour,  or  iu 
recoup  witynts,  have  fome  degree  of  beauty.  No* 
thing  tan  beso.orc  fu  litre  than  the  ocean  j but  wholly 
tna.  companied,  it  has  little  of  the  p durtfquc.  When 
we  talk  therefore  of  a fublimr  object,  we  always  under* 
Hand  that  it  is  alfo  beautiful;  and  we  call  it  fublSme 
r-r  beautiful  only  s*  the  ideas  of  fitblimity  or  fimplc 
beauty  prevail  But  it  is  not  only  the  form  and  the 
c>*n  pc  fit  ion  of  the  object*  of  bndlc  pe  which  the  pie* 
turefqtie  eye  cxao  inc.%  it  coonrfli  them  with  the  at* 
ir.ofphere,  and  fecka  for  all  thofc  vartoti*  cfTrft*  which 
are  produced  from  that  vail  and  wonderful  ttoiehoufc 
tf  nature.  Nor  ia  thrie  in  travelling  a greater  pleafure 
than  wb*  n a f.  roe  of  grandeur  burn*  unexpectedly  up- 
cn  the  eye,  cccompaned  wiih  fomr  act  i lei.ul  circum- 
1'lante  of  the  atmofpherr  which  haimcnizca  with  it, 
and  give*  it  double  value.” 

Thpre  arc -few  ph.ec*  fo  barren  a*  to  afford  no  pic- 
turefque  ferae. 

■ — Believe  the  mufe. 

She  doe*  rot  know*  that  insulpnious  fpot 
Where  beauty  i*  thua  nigga  d of  her  tfore. 

Belie vi  the  mule,  through  this  urrefrial  wafte 
1 lie  feeds  of  grace  are  town,  proiulcly  (own, 

Even  where  welrall  may  hope.  ■ 

Mr  G'lpin  mention*  the  great  mil'tary  road  between 
Newcpftlc  and  Oitdle  a*  the  mod  barren  trad  of 
country  in  England  ; cad  yet  there,  he  fay*,  there  it 
**  always  forr.etliing  to  arrufc  the  eye.  The  iiitcr- 
cbangcatle  patches  of  heath  a:.d  grcca  /ward  m ke  ait 


agreeable  variety.  Often  too  on  thefe  vaft  tradls  PiAarrfqt* 
of  interfering  ground*  we  fee  beautiful  light*,  fofteu- 
ing  oft  along  the  fide*  of  hills  ; and  often  we  fee  them  ‘mi. 
adorned  with  cattle,  flock*  of  (beep,  heath-cocks,  grou*,  ' 

plover,  and  flight*  of  other  wild- fowl.  A group  of 
cattle  ft '-D -ing  in  the  (hade  on  the  edge  of  a d .rk  hill, 
and  relieved  by  a lighter  diftanre  beyond  them,  wilt 
often  make  a complete  picture  without  any  other  ac- 
corrpjnin.cnt.  In  many  ether  fituation*  alfo  we  find 
them  wonderfully  pleafing,  and  capable  of  making  pic- 
ture* ami  Jft  all  the  defi-icncic*  of  landfcape.  Even  a 
winding  roaJ  itfelf  i*  an  objtft  of  beauty  ; while  the 
richnefa  of  the  heath  on  each  file,  with  the  little  hil- 
lock* and  crumbling  earth,  give  many  an  excellent 
lefton  for  a fore-ground.  When  wc  have  no  opportu* 
nity  of  examining  the  grand  f.enery  of  nature,  we 
have  every  where  at  le^ft  the  means  of  obferving  with 
what  a^multipli -ity  of  pait*,  an!  yet  with  what  gene- 
ral fimplicity,  fhe  covers  every  furfacc. 

**  But  if  we  let  the  imagination  loofr,  even  feene* 
like  thefe  adr.  iuiftrr  great  amufemint.  The  imagi- 
nation can  phot  hills;  cm  form  river*  and  lake*  ia 
valleys;  can  fcudd  c..fl!csanj  abbeys;  and  if  it  find  no 
other  amufcmtnt,  can  dilate  itfeif  in  vaft  ideas  of 
fpace.” 

Mr  Gilpin,  after  defer ib log  fuch  objeftt  a-  may  be 
c-llcd  p tturefq'ie,  proceed*  to  confi  !er  their  fource*  of 
amulciacot.  We  cannot  follow  our  ingenious  author 
through  the  whole  of  thi*  confi  icr  .t ion,  and  (hill 
therefore  finiihour  article  with  a fhort  quotition  fiom  ** 
the  beginning  of  it.  “ We  might  begin  (fay*  be)  in 
moral  Hylc,  and  confi  !er  the  objects  of  mture  in  a 
higher  light  than  merely  as  amufement.  We  might 
obferve,  that  a fcarch  after  l eauty  (houl!  niturslly 
lead  the  mind  to  the  great  origin  of  all  beauty  ; to 
the 

firll  good,  firft  perftA,  and  Gift  fair. 

But  though  in  theory  this  fee  re  a a nstur  1 climbs,  we 
infill  the  lef*  upon  it,  a*  in  we  have  fearer  ground 
to  hope  that  every  admirer  of  pi&urefque  beauty  it  an 
admirer  *Ub  of  the  beauty  of  virtue  ; and  tlwl  every 
lover  of  nature  reflefts,  that 


Nature  i*  but  a name  for  an  effla, 

Whofe  caufe  is  God.  ■ — 

Jf,  however,  thealmirer  of  n-ture  can  turn  his  tmufe* 
mrnt*  to  a higher  purpofc  ; it  it*  great  feene*  can  in- 
fp  re  him  with  religious  awe,  or  its  tranquil  f.-cne* 
wth  that  compl  xeocy  of  mind  which  is  fo  nearly  al- 
lied to  1 enevohntc,  it  is  certainly  the  hetter.  Apponat 
htcra.  It  if  fo  nu.h  into  the  b r/ain ; for  we  d^re 
not  promife  him  more  from  pieturefque  travel  than 
a rational  and  agreeable  amufement.  ^Vct  even  this 
may  be  of  fun  c ufe  in  an  age  terming  with  lit  etiifoa* 
ple<fuie ; and  m^y  in  thi*  light  at  leaf!  te  coufiJcrcd 
as  having  a mor.d  ten  Jem  y.” 

PICl  IPlNlMrt,  in  ornitl  ology,  is  the  name  or  a 
fj>eci«*  of  pigeon  in  br^lih  It  i»  fo  very  fmaUaa  fcarce 
to  exceed  the  lark  in  fixe.  Its  head,  ne  k,  and  wing*, 
aic  of  a pale  lead  colour,  with  a bla  k Arm 'lunar  m irk 
at  the  extremity  of  each  wing  ; but  it*  long  «ri<»£- 
feathen,  which  a e fetn  when  the  w.djs  are  expandLci 
in  flying,  are  of  a reddiftt  brown  cn  otic  fide,  and  I lick- 
ith  ou  the  other,  with  black  ends  or  tips;  the  tail  if 
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RJcusanos,  long,  and  is  vaticgated  with  black,  white,  tod  brown; 
. **’ uv  the  belly  it  covered  with  white  feathers,  every  one  of 
' ’ which  has  a brown  mark  of  the  (hap*  of  a half  moon 
at  the  end. 

P1CUMNUS  and  PiLUMWOt,  were  two  deities  at 
Rome,  who  presided  over  the  tufpicea  required  before 
the  celebration  of  nuptials.  PUumnus  was  fuppofed 
to  patronize  children,  as  his  name  feema  in  fome  man- 
ner to  indicate  quod  ptUat  mala  inf  anti*.  The  manu- 
ring of  land  was  fit tk  invented  by  Picumnus,  from 
which  reafon  he  ia  in  called  Sterqtti/iniuj.  Pilumnua  ia 
alfo  invoked  as  the  god  of  bakers  and  m Ultra,  as  he  ia 
laid  to  have  firtt  invented  the  art  of  grinding  corn. 

PICUS,  the  WifOOPECKKa,  in  ornithology,  a genua 
belonging  to  the  order  of  pic*.  The  beak  ia  Araight, 
nod  con  fills  of  many  fides,  and  like  a wedge  at  the 
point : the  roftrila  are  covered  with  briftly  feathers  ; 
tfj-  t-.Ogueit  round  like  a worm,  very  long,  and  fharp 
nt  the  po  nt,  which  is  befet  with  bridles  bent  backwards 

The  grand  chara&eriflic,  fays  Latham,  of  thefe 
birds  is  the  tongue  (which  in  no  bird  ia  fimilar,  the 
wryneck  exerpted,  whofe  other  charaidera,  however, 
differ  too  widely  to  give  it  place  in  this  dafa),  the  rouf- 
dea  ncceffary  to  the  motions  of  which  are  fingular  and 
worthy  of  notice ; affording  the  animal  means  of  dart- 
tog  it  forwards  the  whole  lrngth,  or  drawing  it  within 
the  mouth  at  will.  See  Ray  on  the  Creation,  p.  143. 
Der  ham's  Phyfit.  Tktol.  p.  34a.  Note  c.  Will.  Qm. 
p 136.  t.  21. 

The  fame  intelligent  ornithologift  enumerates  no  left 
than  50  different  fpecica  of  woodpeckers,  befidcs  va- 
rietiea  of  fome  of  them  which  amount  to  nine  more. 
Each  of  thefe  fpecies  our  readera  cannot  exped  ua  to 
deferibe;  wc  (hall  therefore  content  ourfdves  with  fuch 
as  appear  to  be  moft  remarkable. 

I.  The  picus  martins,  or  greateft  black  woodpecker, 
it  about  the  fixe  of  a jackdaw,  being  about  17  inches 
long;  the  bill  ia  nearly  two  inches  and  a half  in  length, 
of  a daik  alh  colour,  and  whitifh  on  the  (idea;  the 
iride*  are  pale  yellow,  and  the  cyelida  are  naked,  ac- 
cording to  Scopoli  ; the  whole  bird  is  black,  except 
the  crown  of  the  head,  which  ia  vermilion  ; the  firtt 
quill- feather  ia  the  fhorteft,  and  the  two  middle  tail- 
feathcra,  which  are  longer  than  the  others,  make  it 
appear  a little  founded  ; the  legs  are  of  a lead  colour, 
covered  with  feathers  on  the  fore  part  for  half  their 
length. 

44  The  female  differs  from  the  male  in  having  the 
* hind  head  only  red,  and  not  the  whole  crown  of  the 
SThT*  head  ; and  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  baa  a 
jwjy;.  ftrong  call  of  brown  in  it.  It  has  likewife  been  ob- 

ferved,  that  the  red  on  the  hind  bead  has  been  wholly 
wanting  ; and  indeed  both  male  and  female  are  apt 
much  to  vary  in  different  fubje&s;  fome  having  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  red  on  the  head  than  others. 
This  fpecies  is  found  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but 
not  in  pleoty  except  in  Germany.  It  ia  not  an  inha- 
bitant of  Italy,  and  ia  very  rarely  feen  in  France. 
Frifch  mentions  it  as  a bird  common  tohia  parts;  and 
it  ia  found  alfo  in  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Denmark, 
but  not  in  winter. 

44  It  ia  faid  to  build  in  old  afh  and  poplar  trees, 
making  large  and  deep  nefts;  and  Frifch  obferves,  that 
they  oftea  fo  excavate  a tree,  that  it  is  fuon  after  blown 


down  with  the  wind  ; and  that  under  the  hole  of  this  Pirsa. 
bird  may  often  be  found  a bufhel  of  duff  and  bits  of  W“V“ 
wood.  The  female  lay*  two  or  three  white  egga,  the 
colour  of  which,  as  Willoughby  obferves,  ia  peculiar  to 
the  whole  of  the  woodpecker  genus,  or  at  lcaft  all 
tbofe  which  have  come  under  his  infped'on.*4 

2.  The  picus  principalis,  or  white-billed  woodpeck- 
er, is  fomewhat  bigger  than  the  lift,  being  equal  in 
fize  to  a crow.  It  ia  16  iochea  long,  and  weighs  about 
20  ounces.  The  bill  ia  white  aa  ivory,  three  inches 
long,  and  channelled  ; the  iridcs  are  yellow,  and  on 
the  hind  head  is  an  eretl  pointed  creft,  of  a fine  red 
colour,  fome  of  the  feathers  of  which  are  two  inches 
long  | the  head  itfclf,  and  the  body  in  general,  are 
black ; but  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  ramp,  sad 
upper  tail-coverts,  are  white  ; from  the  eye  there  a- 
rifea  a ft  ripe  of  white,  which  paffes  on  each  fide  of  the 
neck  down  ta  the  back ; three  or  four  of  the  prime 
quills  are  black,  but  the  reft  are  .white  \ the  tail  is  cu- 
neiform, and  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  body  ; the  legs 
and  claws  are  alfo  black. 

44  This  fpecies  inhabits  Carolina,  Virginia,  New 
Spain,  and  Brafil,  and  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  ear. 
patter , and  not  without  reafon,  as  this  as  well  as  moft 
of  the  other  fpecies  make  a great  noifie  with  the  bill 
againft  the  trees  in  the  woods,  where  they  may  be 
heard  at  a great  difUnce,  aa  if  carpenters  were  at  work, 
making,  according  to  Catcfby,  in  an  hour  or  two  a 
bufhel  of  chips.  He  adds  likewife,  that  the  Canadian 
Indians  make  ufe  of  the  bills  of  thefe  birds  for  coro- 
nets, fetting  them  round  in  a wreath  with  the  points 
outwards;  and  that  the  northern  Indiana  purchafe  them 
of  the  fouthern  at  the  rate  of  two  and  three  buck  lk ins 
per  bill.  Kalro  fays  they  are  found  in  New  Jerfcy, 
though  very  feldom,  and  only  at  certain  feafons.’* 

3.  The  picua  crjrthrocephalui,  or  red-headed  wood- 
pecker, ia  about  eight  inches  three  quarters  long,  and 
weighs  two  ounces.  The  bill  is  an  inch  sud  a quarter 
in  length,  of  a lead  colour,  with  a black  tip  ; the  iri- 
de* are  duflej ; the  head  and  the  neck  are  of  a moft. 
beautiful  crimfon  ; tbe  back  and  wrings  are  black  ; 
the  rump,  breaft,  and  belly,  are  white ; the  ten  firft 
quills  are  black,  the  eleventh  black  and  white,  and  the 
others  are  white  with  black  fhafts ; the  tail  is  black 
and  cuneiform  ; the  legs  and  claws  are  of  lead  colour. 

The  cock  and  ben  are  very  neatly  alike. 

44  This  fpecies  inhabits  Virginia,  Carolina,  Canada, 
and  moft  of  the  parts  of  North  America  ; but  at  the 
approach  of  winter  it  migrates  more  or  lets  to  the 
fouthward,  according  to  the  feverity  of  the  feafon  ; 
and  upon  this  circumtiance  tbe  people  of  North  Ame- 
rica foretel  the  rigour  or  clemency  of  the  enfutng  win- 
ter. Kalm  obferves  that  it  is  a very  common  bird, 
and  ia  very  dettrudive  to  the  maize- fields  and  orch- 
ards, pecking  through  the  ears  of  maize,  and  deftroy. 
iog  great  quantities  of  apples.  In  fome  yesrs  they  are 
more  numerous  than  in  others,  when  they  attack  the 
orchards  where  the  fweet  apples  grow,  which  they  est 
fo  far  that  nothing  rerotias  but  tbe  mere  pills.  Some 
yean  fince  there  was  a premium,  of  twopence  per  head 
paid  from  the  public  fund,  in  order  to  extirpate  this 
pernicious  bird  ; but  this  hss  been  ncglcded  much  of 
late.  They  are  laid  Likewife  to  be  very  fond  of  acorns. 

JLn  Virginia  and  Carolina  they  flay  the  whole  year,  hut 
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ire  not  fees  in  fuch  numbers  in  winter  as  in  fummer.  Du- 
* ring  the  winter  they  are  very  tame,  and  are  frequently 
known  to  come  into  the  houfes  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  redbrcaft  is  wont  to  do  in  England,  It  is  obferved 
that  this  fpecies  is  found  chiefly  in  old  trees  ; and  the 
noife  they  make  with  their  bills  mar  lx  heard  above  a 
mile  diftant.  It  bwldsthe  earliert  of  all  the  wood- 

rkera,  and  generally  pretty  high  from  the  ground. 

is  accounted  by  many  people  very  good  eating. 
Buffon  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  reccffity  alone  that 
canfes  thefe  birds  to  feed  on  vegetables  of  any  kind, 
as  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  genus/* 

4.  The  picus  pubefeens,  or  little  woodpecker,  ac- 
cording to  Catefby,  weighs  only  about  an  ounce  and 
an  half.  Briffon  fiys,  it  is  larger  than  the  fmalleit  of 
onr  European  fpecies,  being  about  five  inches  and  a 
half  long.  Tbe  bill  is  about  eight  lines  long,  and  of 
a horn  colour ; the  top  of  the  head  is  black,  and  on 
each  fide  above  the  eye  is  a white  hnc  ; the  hind  head 
is  red;  the  hind  part  of  the  neck,  the  back,  and  rump, 
are  black,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a line  of 
white  pafilng  down  the  middle  to  the  rump  ; the  fca- 
pulars,  upper  wing  and  tail  coverts,  are  black  ; the 
greater  wing  coverts  and  quills  are  fpotted  with  white) 
the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  pale  grey  ; the  tail  is 
black  ; the  four  middle  feathers  are  plain,  the  reft  are 
barred  with  white  and  black  ; and  the  legs  and  claws 
are  black. 

Tbe  female  has  no  red  on  the  hind  head.  Linnaeus 
tells  us,  that  the  outer  tail  feather  is  white,  marked 
with  four  black  fpots.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Virginia 
and  Carolina.  According  to  Kalm,  it  abounds  in  New 
Jerfey,  where  it  is  eftccmed  of  all  others  tbe  moft  dan- 
gerous to  orchards,  and  is  tbe  moft  daring.  As  foon 
as  it  has  pecked  one  bole  in  a tree,  it  makes  another 
clofe  to  the  firft,  in  an  horizontal  direction,  proceed- 
ing till  it  has  made  a circle  of  holes  quite  round  the 
tree  ; and  the  apple  trees  in  the  orchards  have  often 
feveral  of  thefe  rings  of  holes  round  the  ftem,  info- 
much  that  the  tree  frequently  dries  up  and  decays. 

5.  The  yellow  woodpecker  is  about  nine  inches 
long.  The  bill  is  of  a yellowiih  white,  and  more  than 
an  inch  long  ; the  hind  head  is  crefted  ; the  head  it- 
felf,  the  neck,  and  whole  body,  are  covered  with  dirty 
white  feathers ; from  the  lower  jaw  to  the  ears,  on 
each  fide,  there  is  a red  ftripe  ; the  wing  coverts  arc 
brown  and  edged  with  yellowiih,  and  fume  of  the 
greater  ones  are  mixed  with  rufous  on  the  inner  web ; 
tbe  quills  arc  brown  or  rufous  ; the  tail  is  black  ; the 
legs  and  claws  are  grey. 

“ This  fpecies  is  common  at  Cayenne,  and  is  called 
there  charpentier  jaunt.  It  makes  its  neft  in  old  trees 
which  arc  rotten  within  ; making  with  its  bill  a hole 
from  without,  at  firft  horizontal,  but  declining  down- 


wards as  foon  as  it  has  pierced  through  the  found  part, 
till  it  is  at  laft  a foot  and  a hair  below  the  firft  open- 
ing. The  female  lays  three  white  and  nearly  round 
eggs,  and  the  young  are  batched  about  the  beginning 
of  April.  The  male  bears  his  fti2re  in  the  work  with 
the  female,  and  in  her  abfence  keeps  centinel  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hole.  Tbe  note  of  this  bird  is  a kind 
of  whiftle  fix  times  repeated,  of  which  the  two  or 
three  laft  are  in  a graver  accent  than  the  others.  The 
female  wants  the  red  band  on  the  fide  of  the  head 
which  is  feeu  in  the  mslc. 

•4  Specimens  vary ; fome  are  of  that  dirty  white,  as 
Briffon  deferibes  it,  other*  of  a light  yellow  ; which 
laft  is  the  cafe  in  a fpecimen  in  the  Leverian  raufeum: 
this  is  13  inches  in  length. 

“ In  the  place  referred  to  above,  we  find  a bird  im- 
perfectly described  by  Mr  Fermin : he  merely  fays, 
that  it  is  a large  fpecies;  that  it  has  a fine  red  creft  on 
the  head  ; the  neck,  bread,  and  belly,  of  a citron  co- 
lour ; and  the  wings  blueiOi  above.  Fie  only  adds, 
that  it  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  others  by  the  tirokes 
of  the  bill,  which  it  gives  to  the  trees,  and  may  be 
heard  at  a great  diliancc.** 

6.  The  picus  auratus,  or  gold- winged  woodpecker, 
is  about  1 1 inches  long,  and  weighs  about  5 ounces. 
The  bill  is  an  inch  and  a half  long,  and  is  fomewhat 
bent,  and  is  not  fqusrc  but  roun.iifh,  ridged  only  on 
the  top,  the  point  being  (harp  ; the  upper  parti  of  the 
head  and  neck  are  a(h  coloured;  the  hind  head  is  red; 
the  Tides  of  the  head,  throat,  and  fore  part  of  the  neck, 
are  pale  yellow ; on  each  fide  of  the  head  is  a ftripe  of 
black,  from  the  bafe  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  neck  ; 
the  back,  fcapulars,  and  wing  coverts,  are  of  a grey 
brown  colour,  tranfverfely  ftriated  with  black  lines ; 
the  rump  is  whitifii ; the  breaft,  belly,  and  tides,  are 
whitiftt  yellow,  and  each  feather  is  marked  with  a 
round  black  fpot  at  the  tip  ; on  the  middle  of  the 
breaft  there  is  a large  crefcent  of  black ; the  thighs, . 
upper  and  uoder  tail  coverts,  are  black  and  white  mix- 
ed ; the  quills  are  brown,  with  yellow  (hafts  fpotted 
with  biown  on  the  outer  edge  ; tbe  tail  is  blackilh, 
being  outwardly  edged  with  grey  ; the  outer  feather 
is  dotted  with  whitilh  on  the  margins ; the  (hafta  of 
all  but  the  two  middle  feathers  are  yellow  half  way 
from  the  bafe j and  the  legs  and  claws  are  brown. 

The  female  differs  in  having  the  crown  and  neck 
behind  grey  brown  ; the  hind  bead  of  a lefs  vivid  red  ; 
and  tbe  greater  quills  not  fpotted  on  the  edges.  She 
alfo  wants  the  black  lift  on  the  throat,  but  oihcrwife 
like  the  male. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Cana- 
da, and  is  plenty  in  New  Jerfey  and  about  New  York, 
where  it  is  called  by  feme  bitlack  or  pint,  and  by  othera 
high  hole  (a).  Both  the  firft  names  have  fome  relation  to 
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(a)  “ 1 hsve  lately  feeu  (fays  Latham)  in  the  Leverian  mufeum  a bird  which  appears  to  be  a mere  variety, 
though  brought  from  a far  different  country.  This  wss  much  like  the  picus  auratus  in  colour,  but  rather  Ids 
in  fize.  The  bill  exi&ly  made  like  that  bird,  and  brown  ; on  each  fide  of  the  jaw  is  a ftripe  of  ciimfon  like 
a whifleer ; the  under  part  of  tbe  wings  of  a pale  red  colour,  not  unlike  what  is  called  red  lead : and  the  (hafts 
of  the  quills  and  tail,  which  in  the  other  bird  are  yellow,  in  this  are  red  ; the  plumage  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body  is  brown,  beneath  vinaceous,  marked  with  round  black  fpots ; tail  black,  pointed,  and  each  feather 
bifurcated  at  the  tip,  exa&ly  like  the  American  one.  This  wai  brought  from  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I * 
have  fees  two  fpecimcns  of  this  bud.** 
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hi  not?  ; nr']  perhaps  the  hitter,  from  the  fituation  of 
the  nctl.  It  it  almoft  continually  on  the  ground,  ami 
it  not  obferved  to  climb  on  the  tree?,  like  other*  of 
the  genus.  It  lire*  chiefly  on  infect*  (b),  and  it  com- 
monly very  fat,  ft*  at  to  be  thought  very  palatable  for 
the  table.  It  iteyt  all  the  year  ; au  1 a*  it  cannot  at 
all  timet  get  infe&s,  it  mutt  perhaps  eat  fome  bud  of 
graf*  or  plants  in  the  fields,  lit  form  and  fome  of  its 
qualities  make  it  refemhte  the  c tick 'jw(c).  Though  it 
climbs  not  on  trees,  it  flics  to  their  tops  anti  fits  ocoa- 
finrdly  on  the  branches. 

Forfter,  in  the  Fbilofir  local  Tranfadlons,  obfrrves, 
that  it  is  a bird  of  paffiiL'C  in  :he  northern  parts  of 
America,  vifiting  the  uenhbo-.it  Sock!  of  Albany  Fort 
in  April,  and  leaving  it  in  September:  that  it  by*  from 
four  to  fix  eggs,  in  hollow  trees,  an  1 feeds  on  worms 
end  other  tufc&s.  Called  by  the  natives  au  tbrr-fjvon- 
now. 

The  following  fpec’cs  arc  pretty  well  known  in  Bii- 
tain 

7.  The  viridis,  or  green  woodpecker,  weighs  fix 
ounces  and  a half;  iu  length  is  13  inches,  the  brta  :h 
70  and  • half;  the  hill  it  dufky,  triangular,  and  near 
two  inches  long  ; the  crown  of  the  head  i*  enntfon, 
f pot  ted  with  black  j the  cyea  ere  furrouoded  with 
black,  and  the  males  h^ve  a rii  h crimfon  mark  beneath 
the  hlatkncfi;  the  ba<  k,  neck,  and  lrflcr  coverts  of 
the  wings,  are  green  ; the  tump  of  a pale  yellow  j the 
whole  of  the  under  part  of  the  lu’y  is  ot  a very  pale 
green,  and  the  thighs  and  vent  are  marked  with 
du(ky  lines;  the  legs  and  feet  arc  of  a cinereous  green; 
the  tail  cor  fills  of  ten  ttifTfeather*,  whofe  ends  are  ge- 
nerally broken,  as  the  bird  reft*  on  them  in  climbing  ; 
their  lips  are  lljck;  the  reft  of  each  is  alternately  bar- 
red xilh  duflty  and  deep  gnen.  Thefe  biids  feed  en- 
tirely on  infects;  and  their  principal  c&ion  is  that  of 
< limbing  up  and  down  the  bodies  or  boug.iS  of  trees: 
for  the  fir  ft  purpofe  they  are  provided  with  a tong  Hea- 
der tongue,  Armed  with  a (harp  bony  end  hart«d  on 
each  fide,  which  by  the  means  of  a curious  apparatus 
of  mufcles  they  can  exert  at  pleafurr,  darting  it  to  a 
great  length  into  the  clifts  of  the  bsrk,  itamfixing  and 
drawing  out  the  infid  h that  lurk  there.  The  y make 
their  nett*  in  the  hollows  of  trees:  in  order  therefore 
to  force  their  way  to  tbofc  cavities,  their  b-lls  are 
formed  ftrong,  very  h*vd,  and  wrdge  like  at  the  end  ; 
Dr  Derham  obferves,  that  a mat  ri.lge  runs  along  the 
top,  as  if  an  artitt  had  defignei  it  for  ttrength  and 
bcuttr.  Yet  it  has  not  power  to  penetrate  a found 
tree;  their  perforation  ot  any  tree  is  a warning  10  the 
owner  to  throw  it  down.  Their  legs  arc  Ihutt,  but 


liromr;  their  thighs  very  mufcnlar : their  to-s  difpo* 
fe  l two  backward,  two  forward ; the  feathers  of  the 
tail  arc  very  ftJT,  (hup  pointed,  and  bending  down* 
wards.  The  three  firlt  circumftances  do  a Imirabiy  c in- 
cur to  enable  them  to  run  up  and  down  (he  files  of 
trees  with  great  fecurity  ; and  the  ftrength  of  the  tail 
fupport*  them  firmly  when  they  continue  long  in  one 
p’.a.c,  either  where  they  find  plenty  of  food,  or  while 
tr.ejr  are  forming  an  a -cefs  to  the  interior  part  of  the 
timber.  This  form  of  the  tail  makes  their  flight  very 
aukward,  as  it  incliues  their  body  down,  and  forces 
them  to  fly  with  (hurt  and  frequent  jerks  when  they 
would  afi.cn  l,  or  even  keep  in  a line.  This  fpccics 
feed*  oftcnei  on  the  ground  than  any  other  of  the  ge- 
nus: all  of  them  make  their  licit*  in  the  hollows  of 
trees;  and  lay  five  or  fix  eggs,  of  a beautiful  fetni- 
traVpxrcrt  white. 

Willoughby  Card  that  the  female  lays  fiv  * or  fix  egg a* 
which  Ptnnaiit(n)  a If * obferves;  adding,  that  they  are 
of  a beau  iful  frmitranfp'.pcnt  white. 

••  Thefe  birds  fome  tunes  build  in  a hollow  afp  or 
other  tree,  <5  or  2 3 feet  from  the  ground.  The  male 
and  female  take  it  by  turns  to  bore  thiough  the  living 
pirt  ot  the  wood,  till  they  come  to  the  rotten  part, 
wherein,  after  being  hollowed  out  to  a proper  depth, 
they  l-y  their  egg«(c),  which  are  generally  five  and 
f inclime*  fix(s)  mnum'-er,  gretnifh,  witnfowll  Hack 
fpota.  The  young  ones  climb  up  and  down  the  trees 
before  they  can  tty.  It  is  worthy  oi  remark  to  ooferve 
with  what  nicety  the  holes  of  the  wrmlpcektr  are 
made,  as  perfectly  round  as  if  made  by  the  afti&ance  of 
« pair  of  compares.  Nuthatches,  darling*,  and  bats, 
frequently  burl-1  in  thefe  holes  when  dclerted. 

*•  Both  Frifih  and  Klein  ini  Hake  in  faying  that  the 
females  have  not  the  red  crown,  tor  even  the  young 
ones  m the  nett  have  the  appear jr.ee  ot  i:  ; and  I have 
had  them  brought  to  me  w cu  they  cculd  fiercely  fly, 
when  the  rtd  was  m xcd  w th  brown  ; } m they  rlo 
not  become  of  a full  red  till  after  the  fir  ft  moult* 
They  are  faid  to  be  food  of  bees  in  winter,  making 
great  havoc k among  them  Sdcrue  obfcr»c*.  that 
they  arc  iound  in  the  murkets  in  Italy,  at  Bologna; 
hut  this  is  not  extra  wdiiwty,  for  the  luliaus  cat  all 
(mail  birds  aim  nit  without  exception. 

“ In  t»»r  A.  Lever's  mulcurn  there  is  a v riety  of 
this  bird,  of  a it  raw. col  our  throughout,  except  the 
crown,  which  is  faintly  marked  with  red." 

8.  The  major,  or  great  (potted  woodpecker,  weighs 
two  ounces  three  quarters  ; the  length  is  nine  inches  ; 
the  breidth  is  16.  Tne  bill  is  one  and  a quartet  long, 
ot  a black  horn  colour.  The  iridcs  arc  red.  The  fore- 
head 


(a)  “ In  ikfcft  of  infects  I have  been  informed  f fays  Mr  Latham),  that  it  feeds  on  the  berries  of  (herd 
cedar,  and  grows  ftt  on  th«m.  This  food  has  been  both  difgorgerl  by  the  mouth,  after  being  (liut,  a,  wc*l 
as  found  in  the  (tomacli  on  diirtflioo.” 

(c)  11  binnxoi,  in  hia  tenth  edition  of  il*e  Syfima  AWr,  had  ranked  this  urltb  the  cucko-vs;  anl  Button, 
from  its  fim  larty  to  this  grnus,  has  placed  it  at  the  end  of  the  woodpecker*  of  its  <rlifi.M 

(o)  Br  Z'j.'J-  p.242.  wh.-rc  fi>me  paliixnt  observations  on  thefe  birds  may  be  found.  Let  the  rraicr 
alfo  cocfult  Bay  att  tl*  Creation , p.  14).  and  Drrhm 1 s Pbj&co-iheoL  p.  193,  339,  342 

(e)  u This  is  foBCtinci  ft  deep  that  tiny  1a  sit  feed  ilieir  youn^  quite  in  the  dark ; for  1 have  been  toil 
by  <>ne,  tint  be  pvt  obliged  to  thrutt  In*  wnolc  arm  to  the  ihotilde*  down  the  hollow  of  a Itca  before  he 
could  reach  the  eggs.’* 

(r)  **  I have  fetn  fix  you-»g  ones  together  in  one  neft.*'  Will.  Orn . p.  13$. 
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F^**.  head  kt  of  ^ pale  I tiff  colour  ; tSe  crown  of  the  head  a 
glofiy  bla  k \ the  hind  put  marked  with  a rich  drrp 
crintfon  fpot.  Thf  check*  ere  white;  hounded  he* 
neatS  by  * Hark  line  that  pa  fen  from  the  corner  of 
the  mouth  and  furrounde  the  hind-part  of  the  he’d. 
1 he  ne«k  i»  emir  led  with  i bh  k colour.  The  throat 
and  bread  arc  of  a ycllowiffi  white  t the  rent  feather* 
of  a fine  light  climfrn.  The  ba*k,  rump,  and  co- 
verts of  the  tail,  an*  leffer  cover rt  of  the  wing*,  a-e 
Hark  t the  f tpular  leather*  and  ron-rU  adjoining  to 
them  arc  white.  The  qniM  leathers  ate  Mack,  depart' 
1*  marked  cn  each  web  with  roun  1 white  fpot*.  The 
four  midtile  feathers  of  the  tail  are  1 lick,  the  next  lip- 
ped with  dirt jr  tcliow;  the  lottoms  of  the  two  out- 
moll  Hack  ; the  u?per  p*it*  a dirtv  white.  The  ex- 
terior feathers  an.  rked  on  each  web  with  two  Hack 
fj-ot*  ; the  next  with  two  on  the  i"ner  weh.  and  only 
one  on  the  other.  The  leg*  are  of  a lead  coloirr.  The 
fema’e  wanta  that  htfttilPtfl  crimfon  fpot  on  the  head  ; 
in  other  refped*  the  colours  of  both  agree,  Thi*  fpc- 
rieai*  truch  more  uncommon  than  the  preceding  ; and 
keep*  altogether  in  the  woo:'.*.  I Ida  bird  is  pretty 
common  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  other 
parta  of  Europe,  frequenting  the  woof*  like  the  reft 
of  it*  genn»,  and  i*  Ijkew  fe  met  with  in  America.  It 
is  a very  i mining  bird  ; tor  when  a perfon  has  feen  one 
on  a tree,  he  i*  aliroft  fnre  to  lofe  fight  of  it,  if  the 
tree  ia  large,  and  the  o!  ferver  not  very  attentive ; for 
the  moment  it  fpte*  ar  y one  it  will  creep  behind  a 
branch,  and  there  lie  fccurc  till  the  danger  is  over. 
The  extreme  facility  with  which  bird*  ol  the  wood- 
pteker  kind  defeend  as  well  as  afeeni  the  trees  is  wor- 
thy admiration,  fetnrng  to  do  both  with  equal  eafe  to 
itfelf.  We  do  not  find  any  one  who  ha*  noticed  the 
colour  of  the  eggs ; but  Button  mentions  having 
found  a nett  with  fix  young  one*  in  an  old  decayed  afp 
tree,  30  tcet  from  the  ground. 

9.  The  medius,  or  middle -fir.cd  woodpecker,  agrees 
with  the  preceding  in  colours  and  fize,  ex  erting  th-.t 
the  crown  ot  the  head  »n  tlvais  of  a rich  crimfon  ; the 
crown  of  the  head  in  the  mule  of  the  former  black  ; 
and  the  ctimfon  it  in  form  of  a bar  on  the  hind  part. 
Bird*  thus  marked  have  been  (hot  in  Lancaflurc  and 
other  part*  of  England  t but  Mr  Pennant  i*  doubtful 
whether  they  arc  varieties,  or  diftititfi  fpec  c*.  **  Brif- 
fnn  (fays  Latham),  quotes  many  author*  whohivc  dc- 
fetibed  this  bird,  hut  I am  not  e'ear  in  its  being  a dif- 
tinct  fpecie*.  It  is  certainlv  much  more  feme  in  Eng- 
1 rid  than  any  other.  Button  is  reconciled  to  it*  being 
a variety  only ; but  if  fo,  this  variety  i*  regular,  at  leaft, 
in  all  the  fpecimcns  which  1 have  ft«n.** 

IC.  The  minor,  ot  leaft  fpotted  woodpecker,  fcarce 
weigh*  an  ounce  : the  length  is  fix  inches  ; the  breadth 
eltven.  The  forehead  is  of  a dirty  white  : the  crown 
of  the  hod  in  the  male)  of  a beautiful  crimfon  : the 
cheek*  and  fi  les  of  the  neck  are  white,  bounded  by  a 
bed  of  black  beneath  the  former.  The  hind  part  of 
the  head  and  neck,  and  the  covert*  of  the  wings,  are 
black:  the  lack  in  barred  with  Hack  and  white;  the 
Icapulars  and  quill  feather*  fpotted  with  black  and 
white  : the  four  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  black  ; 
the  others  varied  with  Mark  and  white : the  bread  and 
telly  are  of  a ditty  white:  the  crown  of  the  head  (in 
the  female)  ia  white  ; the  fert  are  of  a lead  colour.  It 
ia*  all  the  characters  and  action*  of  the  greater  kind. 
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but  is  not  fit  often  met  with.  RaJerne  tells  ui  thft  thi*  Picu* 
b id  is  not  found  in  France  ; but  Buffon  affirm*  thftt 
it  inhabits  moft  of  the  provinces  there.  It  approaches 
near  ha’  i ration*  in  winter,  and  maybe  fern  in  orchard* 
adjoining  to  houfev,  which  no  doubt  it  does  for  the 
fake  of  food,  fin  ling  about  the  trunks  of  the  trees  both 
raterpTara  and  larv*  of  infefts  of  all  kind*.  It  build* 
in  an  hole  of  a tree,  and  often  difputes  the  right  of 
pofFcffi  .n  with  the  little  rolerr.oufe,  which  lad,  as  it  ia 
much  weiker  of  the  two,  mud  yield  the  victory. 
Wiiloogh!  y fays  it  is  railed  in  England  by  the  name  of 
bickwat/  Jjinrfru*,  in  his  TynoDymea  of  this  biid, 
qur.tr*  Hattelquift  for  the  f7.mt  ; but  whoever  will  dl- 
l'gemiy  rea  l what  this  author  faya  of  the  matter,  will 
be  convinced  that  the  reference  fhould  be  to  the 
greater  rather  than  the  leaft  of  this  genus.  It  ia  faii 
try  him  to  inhabit  the  higher  parts  of  Afia. 

Mr  Sonncrat  mentions  a ! ird  found  by  him  at 
Antigue,  in  the  ifl  n ) of  Pcnay,  with  the  tup  of  the 
head,  and  hind  part  of  the  neck,  of  a greyiih  black  : 
cn  each  fide  of  the  nc<  k,  two-thirds  downwards,  ia  a 
ftripe  of  white,  which  begins  juft  above  the  eye  ; and 
under  th.a  another  of  black  from  the  rye  to  the  fhoul- 
der.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  bl.ick  and  white. 

The  under  parta  pale  yellow,  fpotted  with  I lack.  The 
tail  is  black  above,  and  beneath  barrel  with  a dirty 
white  and  yellowifh  colour.  The  bill  and  legs  black ifh. 

The  head  had  no  red  on  it.  BufTon  fuppofes  it  to 
hnve  been  a fertile,  and  a variety  only  of  our  le^ft 
(potted  woodpecker. 

Pico*  (fab.  hid.),  a king  of  Lalium,  fon  of  Si- 
turn.  He  married  Vcnilta,  alfo  called  Cancns,  by 
whom  he  had  Faunus.  He  was  tenderly  loved  by  t!ic 
goddels  Pomona,  and  he  returned  her  attettion.  Ashe 
w.t*  one  day  hunting  in  the  woods,  he  was  met  by 
Circe,  who  became  deeply  enamoured  of  him,  and  who 
changed  him  into  a wtrodpccker,  called  by  the  name 
of  puns  among  the  Latin*.  His  wife  Venilia  v/a*  fo 
difeenfoiate  when  (he  was  informed  of  his  death,  that 
{he  pined  awBy.  Some  fuppofe  that  Picu*  was  the  fon 
of  Pitumnus,  and  that  he  gave  out  prophecies  to  his 
fulje&s  by  means  of  a favourite  woodpecker;  from 
which  circnmftance  origin  .ted  the  fable  of  hi*  being 
metarrorphnfed  into  a bird. 

Pici/s  (John),  earl  of  Mirandola,  a prodigy  of 
part*  and  learning,  was  the  youngeft  child  ot  John 
Francis  Picu*  carl  of  Mir  ndoL  and  Concordia  ; and 
was  born  in  the  year  1463.  The  progrefa  that  he 
made  in  letters  was  fo  extremely  rapid,  that  it  was 
matter  of  alloniftimrnt  to  fee  even  a boy  ope  of  the 
firtt  poets  and  orators  of  hia  age.  He  was  the  fchol*r 
of  R.  Jochanan,  a German  Jew,  who  confirmed  hia 
natur.il  londncfa  for  the  cabalilfical  writings  ioforauch. 
that  he  is  reported  to  have  declared,  that  thofe  who 
dived  into  them  dived  in  the  true  head  fpring  ; where- 
as thofe  rivulet*  that  had  flowed  thence  into  Greece 
were  no  better  than  corrupt  and  fta^nared  waters'. 

After  vifiting  the  moft  famous  univerfitiea  of  France 
and  Italy,  he  went  to  Rome  ; where,  in  1.486,  beforq 
he  *a*  24  year*  of  age,  he  publifhed  900  propofitron* 
in  logic,  mathematics,  phyfics,  divinity,  cabaliftic 
learning,  and  magic,  drawn  not  only  from  Greek  and 
Latin,  but  even  from  Jewiffi  znd  Arabian  writers  ; " 

Ad  joining  to  hi*  advertifement,  that,  •*  if  any  philo- 
fopber  or  divine  would  come  to  Rome  to  difpute  with 
i bias 
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?»<•«*  him  upon  any  or  all  of  them,  he  would  defray  the  ex* 
f>  <c,  pence*  of  his  journey  from  the  remotcfl  corners  of 
^ Italy.’*  He  enjoyed,  however,  the  honour  of  this  dif- 
putatious  challenge  quietly,  without  danger  to  hia  cre- 
dit : for  envy  procured  fome  of  hi*  pmpofitions  to  be 
charger!  with  h reefy,  and  he  was  forbid  to  difpute  up- 
on them.  Asa  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  his  oppo- 
fer<,we  ore  told  that  a theologian  who  had  fhown  him- 
felf  very  zealous  in  cenfuring  hia  book,  being  afleed 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  cabbala  * anfwer- 
tc!,  that  he  was  a wicked  man  and  a heretic,  who  had 
written  againft  Jcfus  Chrift,  and  that  thofe  who  follow- 
ed hia  opinion  were  called  cabbalift*.  At  the  age  of 
28,  he  confined  himfclf  wholly  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
frripturcst  and  undertook  to  combat  the  Jews  and 
Mahometans,  as  well  as  to  confound  judicial  a Urology; 
hut  in  this  intention  his  credit  wm  alfo  fared,  though 
with  the  lofs  of  his  life,  by  his  dying  in  1494,  in  hia 
3 2d  year.  He  was  called  the  pbanix  of  bit  age,  and 
by  Scaligcr  Monjlrvm  jzne  Villa.  He  compofcd  a great 
number  of  works,  which  have  often  been  printed  both 
feparately  and  together.  The  following  epitaph  is  up* 
on  hi*  tomb : 

Hie  film  efi  Picas  MirawMa.  catera  rental 

Ft  ' Tagus  et  Ganges,  for  fan  el  Antipodes. 

Picvs  (John  Francis),  prince  of  Mirandola,  ne- 
phew of  John  Picus  mentioned  above,  wan  born  about 
the  year  1469.  He  cultivated  learning  and  the  fcience* 
after  the  example  of  his  unde  ; but  he  had  a principa- 
' lity  and  dominion*  to  fuperintend,  which  involved  him 
in  great  troubles,  and  at  tail  coil  him  bis  life.  He  was 
twice  driven  from  his  principality,  and  twice  refto- 
red  ; snd  at  lift,  in  153 1,  was,  tozether  with  his  eldeft 
fon  Albert,  aflafiinated  in  his  own  caille  by  his  nephew 
Galcoti.  He  was  a great  lover  of  letter*  ; and  fuch  of 
hi*  works  as  were  then  compofed  were  infer teJ  in  the 
Strafburgh  edition  of  his  uncle’s  in  1504,  and  conti- 
nued in  future  impreffions,  befidea  fome  others  which 
were  never  collected. 

PIECE,  in  matters  of  money,  fignifies  fometimes 
the  fame  thing  with  fpecies  ; and  fometimes,  by  adding 
the  value  of  the  pieces,  it  is  ufed  to  expref*  fuch  s* 
have  no  other  particular  name.  For  the  piece  of  eight, 
or  piaflre,  fee  Mover  -Table. 

Piecp,  ia  alfo  a kind  of  money  of  account,  or  ra- 
ther a manner  of  accounting  ufed  among  the  negroes 
on  the  coaft  of  Angola  in  Africa,  See  Montr-Table. 

Piece,  in  heraldry,  denotes  an  ordinary  or  charge. 
The  honourable  pieces  of  the  ftiield  are  the  chief, 
fefs,  bend,  pale,  bar,  crofs,  faltier,  ehevnon,  and  in 
genera!  all  thofe  which  may  take  up  one-third  of  the 
field,  when  alone,  and  in  what  manner  foever  it  be. 
See  HtaaLDRY. 

Pieces,  in  ihe  military  art,  include  all  forts  of 
great  guns  and  mortars.  Battering  pieces  are  the 
larger  fort  of  guns  ufed  at  fiegea  for  making  the 
breaches  ; fuch  are  the  24- pounder  and  culverinr,  the 
one  carrying  a 24  and  the  other  an  t8  pound  ball. 
Field-piece*  arc  1 a -pounders,  demiculverines,  <S-pou ri- 
ders, lackers,  minions,  and  3 pounders,  which  march 
with  the  army,  and  encamp  always  behind  the  freond 
line,  but  in  day  of  battle  are  in  the  front.  A foldier’s 
firelock  is  likewife  called  his  piece. 


PIEDMONT,  rcountry  of  Italy,  with  the  title  Pisdassat. 
of  a principality,  is  bounded  on  the  north  t.y  Savoy  * r 
and  Italy  ; on  the  wed  by  France  ; on  the  fonth  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  republic  of  Fcnoa  ; and  on  the 
eaft  by  the  duchies  of  Montserrat  and  Milan  ; extend* 
ing  a'iout  ijo  miles  from  north  to  Couth,  hut  much 
lefs  from  eaft  to  wcH.  It  is  called  Piedmont,  and  in 
Latin  Piedmont  turn,  from  its  fuuatioo  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  or  Alps,  which  frparate  France  from  Italy. 

This  country  is  in  fome  parts  mountainous,  but  it 
everywhere  very  fruitful  The  plains  produce  fine  com, 
and  Montferrat  and  the  Milanefe  yield  great  quantities 
of  Turkey  wheat,  which  commonly  ferves  for  bread, 
and  with  which  the  people  of  the  middle  rank  mix 
rye  ; the  pods  are  ufed  for  fuel,  and  the  /talks  being 
thick  ferve  to  mend  the  roads.  The  bills  produce 
plenty  of  winr,  which,  like  the  Italian  wines,  is  very 
iufeious  when  new,  efpecially  the  white.  There  it 
alfo  a tartifh  red  wine  called  vino  briifco , faid  to  be  very 
wholefome  for  fat  people,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fweet  wine  is  recommended  as  a ftomachic.  The" 
neighbourhood  of  Turin  is  famous  for  its  Hot  fruits, 
and  many  long  walks  of  rhefnut  and  mulberry  trees, 
which  produce  both  pleafure  and  profit.  Marons,  or 
large  chcfnuts,  are  a favourite  dainty  among  the  com* 
iron  people.  Thefe  are  put  into  an  oven,  and,  when 
thoroughly  hot,  and  cooled  in  red  wine,  are  dried  m 
fecond  time  in  the  oven,  and  afterward*  eaten  ctld. 

Truffles  grow  here  in  fuch  abundance,  that  Piedmont 
has  obtained  the  name  of  the  truffle  enusttry.  Some  arc 
black,  others  white  marbled  with  red.  Their  price  is 
rated  according  to  their  fixe.  Sometimes  they  arc  found 
of  12  or  14  pounds  weight ; snd  many  country  peo- 
ple earn  from  fio  to  70  dollars  t-year  merely  by  digging 
tor  them.  The  trade  in  cattle  is  faid  to  bring  into 
Piedmont  no  lefs  than  three  millions  of  livres  per  an- 
num. The  cultivation  of  filk  is  alfo  a profitable  article, 
the  Picdtnontcfe  filk  being,  on  account  of  its  finenefs 
snd  ftrength,  efteemed  the  beft  in  Italy.  The  Pied- 
montrfe  gentry  breed  vaft  numbers  of  filk -worm*  un- 
der the  care  or  their  tenants,  who  have  the  eggs  and 
mulberry  leave*  delivered  to  them,  and  in  return  they 
give  half  the  filk  to  their  mafters.  This  principality 
comprehend*  eleven  (mail  province* : Piedmont  proper, 
the  valleys  between  France  and  Itily,  the  valley  of 
Saluxa,  the  county  of  Nice,  the  marquifate  of  Sufa, 
the  duchy  of  Aoft,  the  Cauavtfe.  the  lordlhip  of  Vet- 
fail,  the  county  of  Aft,  and  the  Langes.  It  wa*  for- 
merly a part  of  Lombardy,  but  now  belongs  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  snd  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
which  feparate  France  from  Italy.  It  contains  many 
high  mountains,  among  which  there  arc  rich  and  fruit- 
ful valleys,  as  pleafcnt  and  populous  a*  any  part  of 
Italy.  In  the  mountain*  are  mines  of  fcveral  kinds, 
and  the  foreft*  afford  a great  deal  of  cimoua  game, 
among  which  the  farmer  is  an  ufeful  animal.  “ The 
mules  (fays  Mr  Watkins)  arc  very  fine  in  this  coun- 
try ; but  ttie  inhabitants  have  other  beads,  or  ra- 
ther monfterb,  which  they  find  very  fcrviccable,  though 
vicious  snd  obflinate.  Thefe  are  produced  by  a cow 
snd  an  af«,  or  mare  and  bull,  and  called  jnntarret  or 
gimerri  (a).  I cannot  fay  that  1 have  ever  feen  any 
of  them,  but  I am  told  they  are  veiy  common.’* 

The 


.(a.)  Thefe  equivocal  animals,  however,  if  we  may  fo  term  them,  are  fo  generally  mentioned  by  travellers  in 

t this 
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•frie-SfiMKit.  The  "Pledmontefc  have  more  fcnfc  thin  the  Savoy- 

*— v jr!s,  hut  then  they  arc  not  fo  finccrc.  Some  authors 

repr-fent  them  an  lively,  artful,  and  witty,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  mountain  of  Aofta.  excepted,  who  are 
farther  diftinguirticd  by  large  wens,  as  even  their  horfrs, 
dogs,  aud  othtr  animals.  Mr  Bsrriti,  however,  in  his 
duount  of  /lay,  vol  ii.  p.  1 16.  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  then.  “ One  of  the  chief  qualities  (fays  he), 
which  diflinguifti  the  Piedmontcfe  fiom  all  other  Ita- 
lians, it  their  want  of  rheerfuinef*.  Piedmont  never 
produced  a (ingle  goo  1 poet,  as  f:r  as  the  records  of 
the  country  can  go,  whereas  there  is  no  other  province 
of  Italy  but  what  can  hoafl  of  fome  poet  ancient  or 
modem  ; and  yet  the  Pie  lmontefe  are  not  deficient  in 
fevctal  bnn.he:.  of  learning,  and  foroc  of  them  h.tve 
fucceeded  tolerably  well  in  civil  law,  phyfic,  and  the 
mathematics.  It  is  likewife  obferved  of  this  people, 
that  none  of  them  ever  attained  to  any  degree  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  polite  arts,  and  it  is  but  lately  that  they 
Can  boaft  of  a painter,  Cavaliero  B mente  j a (Untary, 
Signor  Lodctto  ; and  fome  arch  licit  t,  Conte  Alfieri, 
Signor  Borr>,  and  others,  who  yet,  to  f.y  the  truth, 
are  far  inferor  to  oumherlef*  artiils  produced  by  the 
other  provinces  of  Italy.  They  h;»vc,  on  the  other 
hind,  greatly  advanced  when  conducted  as  foUicri  j 
though  their  troops  have  never  been  very  numerous, 
every  body  converfant  in  hiftory  knows  the  brave  (land 
they  made  for  fome  centuries  pad  againfl  the  French, 
Spaniards,  and  Germans,  whenever  they  have  been  in- 
vaded by  thefe  nations.  The  (kill  of  the  Piedmontcfe 
in  fortification  is  likewife  very  great,  and  their  Berto- 
lts and  Pmtos  have  (hown  -s  much  genius  at  the  Vau- 
bani  and  Cohorns,  in  rendering  impregnable  fever*! 
places  which  inferior  engineers  would  only  have  made 
fecure.'* 

t The  chief  trade  of  this  principality  confills  in  hemp 
and  filk.  Indeed,  fo  great  in  their  trade  in  raw  filk, 
***  that  the  Engliih  alone  h*ve  purebafed  to  the  value  of 

200,000  lb.  in  a year.  The  filk  worm  thrives  fo  well, 
that  many  peafar.ts  make  above  (b)  ioo  lb.  of  filk  an- 
nually ; and  it  is  not  only  abundant,  but  univcrfally 
k'  own  to  be  ftrongerand  finer  than  sny  in  Iuly.  The 
land  owners  divide  the  profit  with  their  tenants.  The 
Picdmontefe  workmen,  however,  are  laid  to  want  ex- 
pertnefs,  though  they  finilh  their  work  equally  well 
with  thofe  of  other  nations.  The  high  duty  and  land- 
carriage  on  mules  likewife  tend  to  le  (fen  the  value  of 
this  trade.  They  have  beiides  corn,  nee,  wine, ‘fruits, 
flax,  and  cattle. 

In  the  valleys  of  Lucerne,  Peyronie,  and  St  Mar- 
tin, which  have  always  belonged  to  Piedmont,  live  the 
celebrated  Waldenfr*  or  VsuJois,  4 name  which  digni- 
fies people  of  tbs  valleys.  Thefe  have  rendered  thcmfelves 
famous  in  hiftory  for  their  diflent  from  the  Romifh 
church  long  before  the  time  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  and 
for  the  perfections  they  have  fuffered  on  that  account; 
but  fmee  the  year  1730  they  have  not  been  openly  mo- 
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leftel  for  their  religion,  hut,  in  order  tofupprefs  then  P^rir-v, 
by  degrees,  a poptlh  church  has  been  bmlt  in  every  P‘-P°gd«-e. 
parilh.  They  arc  heavily  taxed,  and  labour  under  ' T”r~’* 
great  oppreffijos.  The  nura!>er  of  people  in  thefe 
valleys  f arce  at  prefent  exceeds  10,000,  of  which  iodo 
are  Catholics.  The  chief  river  «f  Piedmont  is  the  Po, 
which  flows  out  of  Mount  Vifo.  The  river  Sefia,  the 
Doria,  Baltca,  the  ancient  Dtutia,  the  Trnara,  ant 
frvcral  others  run  into  it.  The  Vtr,  anciently  called 
the  Varuj,  rifes  in  the  county  of  Nice,  and  after  wa- 
tering it  empties  itfidf  iuto  the  Mediterranean  The 
language  of  the  Piedmontcfe  it  a mixture  of  French 
and  Italian.  In  this  country  are  about  50  earldoms, 

15  marqui fates,  a multitude  of  lordfhips,  and  2 o ab- 
beys Though  the  country  be  entirely  popith,  except 
fome  valleys  inhabited  by  the  Waldenfes,  the  king  re- 
ferves  to  himfelf  the  greateft  part  of  the  power  in 
church  affairs,  which  in  many  other  places  is  given  up 
to  the  po^e,  and  the  conftitution  urtyeniitu  is  here  uni. 
verfally  oppofei.  Towards  the  end  of  the  laft  centu- 
ry, the  French  king  perfuided  the  duke  of  S *voy  to 
drive  them  out  of  the  country  ; in  confcqutnce  of  which 

200,000  of  them  retired  to  Germany,  England,  and 
Holhnd,  and  yet  (hey  are  not  all  extirpated,  though, 
as  we  have  obferved,  they  arc  obliged  to  have  a Roman 
Catholic  church  in  every  parifh. 

Turin,  the  general  refidcnce  of  the  king  of  Sardi- 
nia, to  whom  this  principality  belongs,  is  the  chief 
city.  See  Turin.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  Mr 
Watkins  fays,  in  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  amount  to 
2,695,727  fouls,  of  which  Turin  contains  about 
77,000. 

P1ENES,  a fmall  ill  an  1 of  Japan,  over  againfl  the 
harbour  of  Soccai,  is  famed  not  only  for  the  beauty  of 
its  walks,  to  which  crowds  of  people  refort  from  the 
city,  but  for  a deity  worfhipped  there,  to  which  vaft 
numbers  of  perfons  devote  thcmfdvcs.  They  go  from 
his  temple  to  the  fra  fide,  where  they  enter  into  a boat 
provided  for  the  purpofe  ; then, hunching  into  the  deep, 
they  throw  themfalves  overboard,  loaded  with  (tones, 
and  fink  to  the  bottom.  'The  temple  of  that  deity, 
which  is  called  Canon,  is  very  large  and  lofty,  and  lo 
are  many  others  in  the  city  itfeif  > one  in  particular, 
dedicated  to  the  gods  of  other  countries,  is  thought 
the  fiaeft  in  the  whole  empire. 

PIEPOUDRE  ( Court  of),  the  lowed,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  mod  expeditious,  court  of  juftice 
known  to  the  law  of  England.  It  tscaUed  pilvoudre, 

(curia  pedis  pulverixati ),  from  the  dufty  feet  of  the 
fuitors  ; or,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  bccaofe 
jufticc  is  there  done  as  fpcedily  as  daft  can  fall  from 
the  foot : Upon  the  Came  principle  that  juftice  among 
the  Jewa  was  adminiftered  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  that 
the  ptocccdingt  might  be  the  more  fpeedy,  as  well  as 
public.  But  the  etymology  given  us  by  a learned 
modem  writer  is  much  more  ingenious  and  fatiafac- 
tory ; it  being  derived,  according  to  him,  from  peed 
5 A pxdilrtau*' 


this  part  of  Europe,  that  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  cxiftence,  nor  of  their  being  found  hardy  and  ferriceablc 
as  labourers. 

(a)  Each  pound  is  valued  in  Piedmont  st  18  a.  The  little  village  of  La  Tour,  in  the  valley  of  Lucerne, 
makes  above  50,000  lb.  annually,  and  the  exports  every  year  to  the  (ingle  city  of  Lyons  amount  to  more  than 

160,000  L Sterling. 
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fvUreauxy  u 1 pedlar,”  in  old  French,  an!  therefore 
tignifjring  the  court* of  foch  petty  chapmen  as  rcfort 
j to  fair*  or  market*.  It  is  a court  of  record,  iociient 
to  every  fair  ami  mirkct ; of  which  the  ftetvard  of  him 
who  owns  or  has  the  toll  of  the  market  is  the  judge. 
It  was  in  (lit  tj  ted  to  admitiifter  julliee  for  all  commer- 
cial injuhea  done  in  that  very  fair  or  maiket,  and  not 
in  any  preceding  one.  Sa  that  the  injury  mull  he 
•lone,  complained  of,  heard,  an  i determined,  within 
the  rompaf*  of  one  and  the  fame  day,  unlefs  the  fair 
continue!  longer.  1 he  court  hath  cognizance  of  ail 
matter*  of  control  that  can  poflibly  arife  within  the 
precinft  of  that  fair  or  market ; and  the  plaintiff  muft 
make  oath  tint  the  caufe  of  an  action  arofe  there. 
From  this  court  a writ  of  error  lie*,  in  the  nature  of 
an  apperl,  to  the  courts  at  We  ft  min  ft  er.  The  reafon 
of  its  inftirution  feems  ro  have  been,  to  do  juftice  ex- 
peditioufly  among  the  variety  of  perfons  that  refort 
from  diftant  places  to  a fair  or  market  ; finct  it  i*  pro- 
bable, that  no  otb^r  inferior  court  might  he  aide  to 
frrve  it*  proccfa,  or  execute  its  judgments,  on  both  or 
perhaps  either  of  the  parties  ; and  therefore,  unlefs  this 
court  had  been  creeled,  the  complaint  muft  neceffarily 
hare  refor ted  even  in  the  firft- inftance  to  fome  fupciior 
judicature. 

PIER,  in  building,  denote*  a mafs  of  ftone,  ftc. 
oppofed  by  way  of  fortref*  to  the  force  of  the  fe*,  or 
a great  river,  for  the  fccurity  of  ftrips  that  lie  at  har- 
bour in  any  haven. 

Pints  of  a Bridge,  See  Bridge. 

PIERCE  A.  See  Rivimia. 

PI  E RI A (anc.  geog. ),  a dill  rift  of  Macedonia,  con- 
tained between  the  mouths  of  the  riveva  Lndiaa  and 
Pcncus  5 extended  by  Strabo  beyond  the  Lndiap,  to 
the  river  Axio«  on  the  north,  and  on  the  fouth  no  far- 
ther than  the  Aliacmon,  along  the  weft  fide  of  the  Si- 
nus  Thcrmaicus. — Another  Pieria  of  Syria,  the  north 
part  of  Seleucu,  or  the  Jnsiorhenay  fituated  on  ibe  Si- 
an* Iflicut,  and  lying  next  Cilicia  to  the  north- weft. 

PIE  RIDES,  in  fabulous  hiftoryi  the  daughters  of 
Picrus  a Macedonian  prince,  prefuming  todifpute  with 
the  reufet  for  the  prize  of  poetry,  were  turned  in- 
to magpies.  The  name  of  Pitridet  wi«  alfo  given  to 
the  mules,  from  mount  Pieri*  in  Theflaly,  which  was 
confecratcd  to  them  ; or,  according  to  other*,  frnre 
Pieros,  a TbefFalian  poet,  who  wa»  the  firft  who  focri- 
liced  to  them.  See  Picnic. 

PIERI  NO  Oct  Vaga,  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
boni  of  poor  parent*  in  Tofcany,  about  the  year  ( yco. 
He  was  placed  ipprentice  with  a grocer  in  Florence, 
and  got  feme  inftruftion*  from  the  painter*  to  whom 
he  was  fent  with  colour*  and  pencils ; hut  a painter 
named  Vaga  taking  him  to  Rome,  he  was  called  Del 
PagOy  from  living  with  him,  hi*  real  name  being  Buo- 
ntKorJt.  He  ftodied  aaatomy  with  the  fcicnce*  nccef* 
fary  for  hi*  profeffion ; and  had  fomewhat  of  every 
thing  that  wss  goo-d  in  bis  competition*.  After  Ra- 
phael's death,  he  joined  with  Julio  Romano  and  Fran- 
cifeo  Pcnni  to  finilh  the  works  in  the  Vatican  which 
were  left  imperfeft  by  their  common  mafter  ; and  to 
confirm  their  friendship  married  Pcnni’*  lifter.  He 
gained  the  higheft  reputation  by  hi*  performance*  in 
the  palace  of  prioce  Doris  at  Genoa : but  the  mnlti- 
pUtity  of  hi*  bufinefs,  and  the  vivadty  of.  kit  imagina- 
tion, drained  bis  fpiriu  in  the  dower  of  his  age ; for  he 


died  in  the  year  1517.  Of  all  Raphael's  difc'plei, 
Pirrino  kept  the  char  j 'ter  of  hi*  milter  longeft,  it.  his 
exterior  character  aud  manner  of  defigningp,  for  be  fell 
very  (hort  of  the  fncnrCi  of  Raphael’s  thinking.  He 
hwl  a particular  genius  for  the  decoration  of  places 
according  to  their  cuftoms.  Hi*  invention  in  that 
kind  of  paioting  was  fult  of  ingenuity  ; grace  and  or- 
der are  everywhere  to  be  met  with,  and  hi*  difpofi- 
tioni,  which  are  ordinary  in  his  plftures,  »re  wonJeT- 
ful  in  his  ormmeota  : fome  of  thefc  he  has  made  little, 
and  fome  great,  aud  pi  ced  them  both  with  fo  much 
art,  that  they  fet  off  one  another  by  cotnparifon  and 
controft.  His  figures  are  difpofed  and  defigned  ac- 
cording to  Raphael’*  gufto  ; and  if  Raphael  gave  him 
at  firit  fome  (light  (ketches  of  ornaments,  as  lie  did  to 
Giovanni  d'Udine,  he  executed  them  to  admiration. 
The  taped rie*  of  the  feven  planet*,  in  feveo  pieces, 
which  Pierino  drliened  for  Diana  de  Poirier*,  and 
whjch  were,  when  De  Piles  wrote,  with  Monfieur  the 
firft  prefidrat  at  Paris,  fhow*  fufticieutlv  what  he  was, 
and  that  the  above  charafter  does  not  exceed  the 
truth. 

PIER  IS  (anc.  grog.),  a mountain  which  is  thought 
to  have  given  nsme  to  Piena  of  Macedonia  ; taking  til 
name  from  Pieru*  a poet,  who  wti  the  firft  that  fa- 
crificed  to  the  Mufcs,  thence  called  Pieridsiy  if  crev 
dit  may  he  given  to  an  an-rient  fc-holi.ift  on  Juvenal. 

PIERRE  o'sutomme  is  a French  name,  traoflatel 
from  the  Chinefe,  of  a medicinal  ftone,  celebrated  m 
the  eaft  for  curing  all  ftiforders  of  the  lung*.  Mtny 
imagine  it  had  its  name  of  the  autumn-done  from  its 
being  only  to  he  made  at  that  feafon  of  the  year;  hut 
it  may  certainly  be  made  equally  at  all  times.  The 
Chinefe  chemift#  refer  the  various  p^rt*  of  the  body 
to  the  feveral  feafons  of  the  year,  and  thus  they  refer 
the  lungs  to  autumn.  This  is  eviJcnt  in  their  writings, 
and  thus  the  done  for  difeafet  of  the  lungs  came  to  be 
called  intumrt Jtone.  It  is  prepared  a*  follow*  : They 
put  30  pint*  of  the  urine  of  a ftrong  and  healthy 
young  mm  into  a large  iron  pot,  and  fet  it  over  a gen- 
tle fire.  When  it  begin*  to  boil,  they  add  to  it,  drop 
by  drop,  about  a large  tea -cup  full  of  rape  oil.  They 
then  leave  it  on  the  fire  till  the  whole  t*  evaporated  to 
a thick  fubftancc  like  btack  mud.  It  is  then  taken 
out  of  the  pot,  and  laid  on  a flat  iron  to  dry,  fo  tbit 
it  may  be  powdered  very  fine.  This  powder  it  moift- 
ened  with  frefti  oil,  and  the  mafs  is  put  into  a double 
crucible,  funrounded  with  co  In,  where  it  Hands  till  it 
he  thoroughly  dried  again.  This  is  again  powdered, 
and  put  into  a china  veffcl,  which  being  covered  with 
filk  cloth  and  a double  paper,  they  pour  on  it  boiling 
water,  which  make*  its  way,  drop  by  drop,  through 
thefe  coverings,  rill  fo  much  is  got  in  as  is  fufficicnt  to 
reduce  it  to  a pafte.  This  pafte  is  well  mixed  together 
in  the  veffel  it  is  kept  in,  and  this  is  put  into  a veffcl 
of  water,  and  the  whole  fet  over  the  fire.  The  mat- 
ter  thus  becomes  again  dried  in  Warn  maria,  and  i« 
then  finifhed.  Obftrv.  fur  Us  Cout.  de  fjffity  p.  258. 

Pierre  (St),  is  a Urge  river  in  North  America, 
fearedy  inferior  to  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube,  and  na- 
vigable aim  oft  to  it*  feiirce.  Together  with  many 
other  large  llreams,  it  fall*  into  the  great  river  Mif* 
fiffippi. 

Pierre  (St),  or  St  PetePty  the  capital  of  Martini, 
co,  was  built  in  1 665,  in  order  to  overawe  tbc  nrati- 
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Been  of  the  ifliod  who  rebelled  againfl  iti  proprietors, 
the  fecond  Weil  Iuiia  company,  who  were  at  the  Time 
time  the  proprietors  of  all  the  French  Antilles.  It  ia 
" fituated  on  the  we  Hera  fide  of  the  ifland.  The  town 
extends  along  the  (hore,  and  a battery  that  command* 
the  road  it  ere&ed  on  the  weil  fide,  which  if  walked 
by  the  river  Royolanv  or  St  Peter.  The  town  ia  di* 
fided  into  three  wards  ; the  middle,  which  is  properly 
St  Peter's,  begins  at  the  fort,  and  run*  well  ward  to  the 
battery  of  bt  Nicholas.  Under  the  walla  of  the  fecond 
ward  (kips  at  anchor  ride  more  fecurcly  than  under  the 
fort,  on  which  account  this  ward  is  called  the  Antbar- 
w pe.  The  third  wtrd,  called  the  Galltry , extends  along 
the  fea  fide  from  Fort  8t  Peter  to  the  Jcfuits'  River, 
and  ts  the  moil  populous  part  of  the  city.  The  houfea 
cf  St  Peter's  ward  are  neat,  commodious, and  elegant, 
parti,  uh.rfy  thofe  of  the  governor  of  the  ifland,  the 
intrnd^nt,  and  the  other  officers.  The  parifti  church 
of  St  Fcter  is  a magnificent  ilone  building  which  be* 
longed  to  the  Jcfuits,  with  a noble  front  of  the  Doric 
order.  The  church  of  the  Anchorage,  which  belongs 
to  the  Jacobne  friars,  is  likewife  of  ftonc.  It  is  a 
place  of  couJUcTablc  trade,  aod  is  built  with  tolerable 
regularity.  The  houfea  ate  mofily  conflrufled  of  a 
grey  pumice  done  or  lava,  whi.h  is  found  on  the 
ftrand  ; and  the  high  -fir  cc  t is,  according  to  Dr  Ifert, 
above  sn  Englifh  mile  in  length.  It  is  fuppofrd  to 
contain  about  2oco  houfes,  and  50,000  inhabitants, 
including  negroes.  St  Pierre,  with  the  whole  of  the 
flourifhmg  ifland  of  Martinico,  was  taken  from  the 
French  in  the  month  of  March  1794,  by  tfce  Britifii 
I.  rd  and  fea  forces  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles 
Grey  and  Sir  John  Jervis,  and  will  now,  \re  prefurne, 
continucanncxed  to  the  Brilifli crown:  125  veflrUloa  led 
with  the  produce  of  the  ifland,  snd  of  great  value,  were 
esptured,  7 1 of  which  were  in  the  harbour  of  St  Pierre. 

PIETISTS,  a religious  feid  fprung  up  among  the 
Ihrotcftants  of  Germany.  Teeming  to  be  a kind  of  mean 
between  the  Quakers  of  England  and  the  Quictift*  of 
the  Romilh  church.  They  defpife  all  forts  of  eedefi- 
aftical  polity,  all  fchool  theology,  and  all  forms  and 
ceremonies,  snd  give  therofelves  up  to  contemplation 
and  the  myflic  theology.  Many  gtofs  errors  are  charged 
on  the  Piet  ills,  in  a book  .intilkd  MampJm  Gl  ftrva- 
tionum  -4nt ipitt  jl tea ru m : but  they  have  much  of  the  air 
of  polemical  exaggeration,  and  are  certainly  not  at  all 
juft.  Indeed  there  are  Pietiils  of  various  kinds  ; Some 
running  into  grofs  illufions,  and  carrying  their  errors  to 
the  overturning  of  a great  part  of  the  Chriftian  do&rinc, 
while  others  are  only  vifionaries ; and  others  are  very 
bonril  and  good,  though  perhaps  mifguidc'd,  people. 
They  havebeto  difgufled  with  the  cold nefi  and  forma- 
lity oF  other  churches,  and  have  thence  become  charm- 
ed with  the  fervem  piety  of  the  Pietifts,  and  attached 
to  their  party,  without  giviog  into  the  grofleft  of  their 
errors.  See  Mojhrim'i  EtcL  Hiftwy,  voi.  iv.  p.  <154. 

Put  1ST s,  otbtrwifc  called  the  Bnihrtu  and  6iflen 
of  tbt  Picut  and  Cbnjiian  Stboe!t%  a focicty  formed  in 
the  year  1678  by  Nicholas  Btrre,  and  obliged  by  their 
engagements  to  devote  themfclvei  to  the  education  of 
poor  children  of  Loth  feats.  • 

PIETOLA,  anciently  called  sfndts,  is  a place 
within  two  Italian  miles  of, Mantua,  famous  for  being 
the  birth-place  of  Virgil. 

PIETY,  is  « virtue  which  denotes  veneration  for  the 


Deity,  and  love  and  tendernefs  to  our  ft  tends.  This 
diftinguithed  virtue,  like  many  others,  received  among 
the  Romans  divine  honours,  and  was  made  one  of  their 
gods.  Aciliua  Glabrio  fir  ft  cre&cd  a temple  to  thia 
divinity,  which  be  did  upon  the  fpot  on  which  a wo. 
mau  had  fed  with  her  own  milk  her  aged  lather,  who 
had  Seen  imprifoned  by  order  of  the  feoate,  and  de- 
prived of  all  aliments.  The  (lory  is  well  known,  and 
is  givcu  at  length  in  authors  which  are  in  the  hands 
of  every  fchool-boy.  See  Cierro  <U  d 5o.  I . and  V alt - 
rnu  Maximut , 5.  c.  4.  and  our  article  Fiual  Pttty, 
p.  238.  cpl.  id. 

If  piety  was  thus  pra&ifcd  and  thus  honoured  in 
Heathen  antiquity,  it  furely  ought  not  to  be  lefs  f a 
among  Chritlians,  to  whom  its  nature  is  better  defined, 
and  to  the  practice  of  which  they  have  motives  of 
greater  cogency.  A learned  and  elegant  writer  has 
faiJ  that  the  want  of  piety  arifes  from  the  want  of  fen- 
Ability  ; and  his  obfervatioas  and  arguments  are  fo  juft 
and  fo  well  exprefled,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
tranferibe  them. 

“ It  appears  to  me  (fays  Dr  Knox),  that  the  mind 
cf  man,  when  it  is  free  from  natural  defects  and  ac- 
quired corruption,  feels  no  lefs  a tendency  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  devotion  than  to  virtuous  love,  or  to  any 
other  of  the  more  refined  and  elevated  affections.  But 
debauchery  and  cxccfs  contribute  greatly  to  deftroy 
all  the  fufceptible  delicacy  with  which  nature  ufually 
furni flics  the  heart  ; and,  in  the  general  extinction  of 
our  better  qualities,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fo  pore  a 
fentiment  as  that  of  piety  fhouli  be  one  of  the  fir  ft  to 
expire. 

“ it  is  certain  that  the  undemanding  may  be  im- 
proved in  a knowledge  of  the  world,  and  in  the  arts 
of  fucceeding  in  it,  while  the  heart,  or  whatever  con* 
flitutcs  the  (cat  of  the  moral  and  feotimenul  feelings, 
is  gradually  receding  from  its  proper  and  original  per- 
fedion.  Indeed  experience  fccraa  to  evince,  that  it  is 
hardly  poflible  to  arrive  at  the  character  of  a complete 
man  of  the  world,*  without  lofing  many  of  the  moil  va- 
luable fcotimcnls  of  uncorrupted  nature.  A complete 
man  of  the  world  ia  an  artificial  being  ; he  has  dif- 
carded  many  of  the  native  and  laudable  tendencies  of 
his  mind,  and  adopted  a new  fyftetn  of  objeds  ancl 
propensities  of  his  own  creation.  Thefe  are  commoo* 
ly  grofs,  coarfe,  fordid,  felfiflt,  2nd  fenfual.  All,  or 
either  of  thefe  attributes,  tend  dirrdly  to  blunt  the  fenfe 
of  every  thing  liberal,  enlarged,  difintereiled  ; of  eve- 
ry thing  which  participate*  more  of  an  intcllc&ual  titan 
of  a fenfual  nature.  When  the  heart  is  tied  down  to 
the  earth  by  lull  and  avarice,  it  is  not  extraordinary 
that  the  eye  fhoulJ  be  frldom  lifted  up  to  beared.  To 
the  man  who  fperuis  his  Suoday  (bccaufc  he  thinks  the 
day  fit  for  littk  elftj  in  the  counting  houfc,  in  travel- 
ling, in  the  tavern,  or  in  the  brothel,  thofe  who  go  to 
church  appear  at  fools,  and  the  bufinefa  they  go  upon 
as  nonfenfe.  He  is  callous  to  the  feelings  of  devotion  ; 
but  he  is  tremblingly  alive  to  all  that  gratifies  his  fenfes 
or  promotes  his  inureft. 

“ It  has  been  remarked  of  thofe  writers  who  have 
attacked  Chriftianity,  and  represented  all  religions 
merely  as  diveriified  modes  of  fuperftition,  that  they 
were  indeed,  for  the  moft  part,  men  of  a tnetaphyfical 
and  a difputatioua  turn  of  mind,  but  ufually  Little  di- 
fliflguifhed  for.  benignity  and  generality.  There  was, 
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smidil  alt  their  pTeteofions  to  logical  fagacity,  a clou-  ken  from  P.  Du  Halde’s  defcription  of  thit  country,  Hetj  "* 
dinefs  of  ideas,  and  a coldnefa  of  heart,  which  render-  will  not  we  tnift  be  difagreeable  to  our  readers.  “ In  N 

cd  them  very  unfit  judges  on  a queftion  in  which  the  the  commencement  of  the  dynafly  of  the  Tang,  Lou-  l8^°  lf 

heart  is  chiefly  interfiled  ; in  which  the  language  of  tao-tfong,  who  w.ls  difaffetted  to  the  government,  be- 

nature  is  more  exprtffivc  and  convincing,  than  all  the  ing  accufcd  of  a fiult,  whiih  touched  his  life,  oblaio- 

dreary  fuUleties  of  the  difmal  roetaphyficianp.  Even  ed  leave  from  theft  who  had  him  in  cuttody,  to  per- 
the  reafoning  faculty,  on  which  we  fo  gieatly  value  form  the  duties  of  the  Tao  to  one  of  his  deccafed 
ourfelm,  miy  he  perverted  by  exerffive  refinement  j friends.  He  msn?ged  matters  fo  well,  thit  giving  hi* 

and  there  is  an  abftrufe,  but  vain  and  foolilh  philofo-  keeper,  the  flip,  he  fled  to  the  houfc  of  Lou  Nan  kin, 

phy,  which  philofophizev  us  out  of  the  nobltft  parts  with  whom  he  had  a iricmNhip,  and  there  hid  himfclf. 
of  our  noble  nature.  One  of  thofe  parts  of  11s  is  our  Lou  Nan-kin,  notwit  hftanding  the  firidt  f<ar*  h that 
iuflindlive  fenlt  of  religion,  of  which  not  ore  of  thofe  was  made,  and  the  fcveriiy  of  the  court  agtir.ll  thofe 
brutes  which  the  philofophcrs  moll  admire,  £nd  to  who  conceal  prifoners  that  have  efcaped,  would  not 
whofc  rank  they  wifh  to  reduce  us,  u found  in  the  betray  his  friend.  However,  the  thing  coming  to  be 
flighted  degree  to  participate.  f difeovtted,  Lou  Nan  kin  was  impritoued ; ami  they 

“Such  philofophers  may  be  called,  in  a doolie  were  jult  on  the  point  of  proceeding  aj'aind  him,  wl.cu 
ftnfc,  the  enemies  of  mankind.  They  not  only  cn-  -hi*  younger  brother  prefent  ng  hin.felf  before  tlie 
d -a voit r to  entice  own  from  his  duty,  but  to  rob  him  judge,  //  ;j  /,  Sir,  f»id  he,  who  have  Iddeltn  the  pnfun- 
of  a moft  exalted  and  natural  plcafure.  Such,  furely,  rr  ; it  it  / who  ought  to  die,  and  no > my  e/ihr  brother. 
is  tht  plcafure  of  devotion.  For  when  the  fcul  rites  The  tl  left  maintained  on  the  central  y,  thal  his  young- 
above  this  little  orb,  and  pours  its  r.doraticn  at  the  er  brother  accufcd  inmfelf  wrougiutly,  auj  was  not  iit- 
throne  of  ecleflial  Majefty,  the  holy  fervour  which  it  all  culpiblc.  The  judge,  who  w,*i  a pcrTon  ol  great 
feels  is  itfelf  a rapt uiou»  delight.  Nei  her  is  this  a de-  Lgacitv,  lifted  both  patties  fo  effectually,  that  he  not 
clamatcry  rcprrfcntacion,  but  a truth  felt  and  acknow-  only  dilcovered  that  the  younger  brother  a as  innocent, 
ledged  by  all  the  Tons  of  men  ; except  thofe  v/ho  have  but  even  made  him  confcfc  it  hirofcli : Jt  it  true.  Sir, 
been  defective  in  fenfibility,  or  who  hoped  to  gratify  faid  the  younger  all  in  tears,/ have  accufel  myjtlj  f rifely} 
the  pride  cr  the  malignity  of  their  hearts  by  Angular  but  I have  very  Jlrong  reafoeu  for  jo  doing*  Aly  mother 
and  pernicious  fpeculation.  hat  been  dead  for  fomt  time , and  her  crpi  it  not  yit  Inrirdt, 

“ Indeed  all  difputatlonj,  controverfial  and  mrta-  j have  a fifler  aifo  •who  it  marriageable,  lot  it  not  yet  dif- 
phyficl  writings  on  the  fubjcA  of  religion,  arc  unfa-  poftd  of:  theft  things  which  my  lumber  it  capable  of  ma- 
voura! le  to  genuine  piety.  We  do  not  find  (hat  the  naging,  / am  tiot,  and  therejort  Jtfre  to  ft*  m hit  JlraJt  “ 
moll  renowned  polemics  in  the  church  militant  were  Voochftje  to  admit  tny  ttfiimony  The  ccmmrflioner  g.’ve 
at  all  mote  attentive  than  others  to  the  common  of-  an  account  of  the  whole  affair  to  the  court,  and  the 
ficcs  of  religion,  or  th.U  they  were  adlvatei  by  any  emperor  at  his  folicitation  pardoned  the  criimnaL*' 
peculiar  degree  of  devotion.  The  truth  is,  their  rcli?  PIG,  in  xoology.  Sic  bws. 
gion  centered  in  their  heads,  whereas  its  natural  reli-  Guinea- Pig.  Sec  Mjs.  • 

gion  is  the  heart.  The  heart ! confined,  alas!  in  col-  Pig  of  lead,  the  eighth  part  of  a fother,  amounting, 

leges  or  libraries,  unacquainted  with  all  the  tender  to  250  pounds  weight. 

charities  of  bufbind,  Liber,  brother,  friend ; foive  of  PIGANIOL  de  la  force.  (John  Ayrmr  de),  a 
them  have  aim  oil  forgotten  that  they  poffefs  a heart,  native  of  Anvcrgne,  of  a noble  family,  applied  binifdf 
It  has  long  ceafad  to  beat  with  the  puifations  of  love  with  ardour  to  the  lludy  of  geography,  and  of  the  hi- 
and  fympathy,  and  has  been  engroffed  by  pride  on  ft  or  y of  France.  With  the  view  of  improving  hsmfdf 
, conquering  an  adverfary  in  the  fyllogiftic  combat,  or  in  thiailudy,  he  rravelied  into  different  provinces  ; and, 
by  inpoient  anger  on  a defeat.  With  fuch  habits,  in  the  courfe  of  his  travel;,  male  lome  important  ob- 
and  fo  defcAive  a fyltem  of  feelings,  can  wc  taped  fervations  on  the  natural  hiflory,  the  commerce,  the 
that  a doclor  of  the  Sorbwine,  or  the  difputing  pro-  civil  and  ecdefiafitcal  government  of  each  province, 
ftflor  of  divinity,  (houU  ever  feel  the  pure  flame  of  'JThefe  ohCervations  were  of  great  ufe  to  him  in  cora- 
piety  that  glowed  in  the  Lofoms  of  M s Rowe,  Mrs  piling  the  works  he  has  left  behind  him,  of  which  (he 
Talbot,  or  Mr  Nclfon  ? chief  are,  1.  An  Hiflorical  and  Geographical  Dcfcrip- 

“ It  i*  however  certain,  that  a devotional  tafte  and  tion  of  France;  the  largcll  edition  of  which  is  that  of 
habit  are  very  defu able  in  themfelves,  exclufive  of  tbeir  1753.  in  15  vol.  i;mo.  it  is  the  bell  work  which 
effect  1 in  meliorating  the  morals  and  difpofition,  and  has  hitherto  appeared  upon  that  fubjeft,  though  it 
promoting  prefent  and  future  felicity.  They  add  dig-  contains  a great  number  of  inaccuracies  and  even  er- 
nicy,  plcafure,  and  fecurity  to  any  age:  but  to  old  age  tots.  .2.  A Defcription  of  Paris,  in  19  vol.  12010;. 
they  are  the  mod  becoming  grace,  the  roofl  fubiian-  a work  equally  entertaining  and  wllruflrvc,  and  much 
till  fnppcrt,  and  the  fwceteil  comfort.  In  order  to  more  complete  than  the  defcription  given  by  Gcrma  u 
preftrve  them,  it  will  be  ncccflary  to  preferve  our  fen-  Brice:  bellies,  it  is  writien  with  an  elegant  fimpheity. 

Ability  ; and  nothing  will  contribute  fo  much  to  this  He  pobliflud  an  abridgment  of  it  in  2 vol.  i2tno.  3. 
pur  pole  »8  a life  of  temperance,  innocence,  and  fim-  A Defcription  of  the  Caftle  and  Park  of  Verfailles, 
plicity.”  Marly,  See.  in  2 vol.  tamo:  it  is  very  araufmg,  and 

Of  piety,  as  it  denotes  love  and  tendernefs  to  our  pretty  well  executed.  Piganiol  had  alfo  a concern 
friends,  there  have  been  many  diftioguiftied  inftancet  with  Abbe  Nadal  in  the  Journal  of  Trcvoux.  He 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  See  Fatal  Piety , died  at  Paris  in  February  1753,  at  the  age  of  80  yearn. 

Ft 4* io hal  and  Pjkshtai  yfJeSkm,  dec.  This  learned  man  was  at  much  to  be  refpe&cd  lor  hi« 

The  following  example  of  filial  piety  in  Chins,  ta*  manners  as  for  hia  uleuis.  To  a profound  and  varied 
• knowledge 
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Kfern.  knowledge  he  united  great  probity  &ad  honour,  and 
L » ~ all  the  pditenefs  of  a courtier. 

1—  . PIGEON,  in  ornithology.  See  Comimba. 

PiQfcs  Houfc  is  -j  houf.  erected  full  of  holes  within 
for  the  keeping,  breeding,  See.  of  pigeons,  otherwife 
called  a dove  cote . 

Any  lord  of  manor  may  build  a pigeon  houfc  on 
his  Km  J,  but  a tenant  cannot  do  it  without  the  lord's 
licence.  When  perfons  fhoot  at  or  kill  pigeons  within 
a certain  diftance  of  the  pigeoo- houfe,  they  are  liable 
to  pay  a forfeiture. 

in  order  to  tteft  a pigeonhoofe  to  agiotage,  it 
will  he  ttcceffnry^  in  the  fir  ft  plncc,  to  pitch  upon  a 
convenient  fit  union  ; of  which  none  is  more  proper 
than  the  middle  of  a fpacions  court  yard,  becaufc  pi- 
geons are  naturally  ot  a timorous  difpofition,  anJ  the 
noife  they  hear  frightens  them.  With  rigir!  to 
the  fire  of  the  pigeon  houfc,  it  mull  dcocn  ! rntirtly 
upon  the  number  of  birds  intended  to  be  kept ; but  u 
is  belter  to  have  it  too  large  than  too  little  j and  as  to 
tea  form,  the  round  fhould  be  preferred  to  the  fquare 
ones;  becaufc  rats  c r.no:  fo  ealily  come  ct  them  in 
the  former  as  in  the  hitter.  It  is  a>fo  much  more  com- 
modious ; bccaufe  you  may,  by  means  of  a ladder  turn- 
ing  upon  an  axis,  eafily  vifit  ad  the  nefls  in  the  houfc, 
without  the  leaf!  difficulty  ; which  cannot  fo  e.ifily  Le 
done  in  a fq  tare  houfc.  In  order  to  hinder  rats  from 
climbing  up  the  outfide  of  the  pigeon -houfe,  the  wall 
fhould  l e covered  with  t.n  plates  to  a certain  height, 
about  a foot  and  a half  will  be  fnfficient  1 but  they 
fcould  project  out  three  or  four  inches  at  the  top,  to 
prevent  their  clambering  any  higher. 

The  pigeon  houfe  fhould  be  placed  at  no  great  di- 
flancc  from  water,  tint  the  pigeons  may  carry  it  to 
their  young  oner  ; and  their  tarrying  it  in  their  bids 
will  warm  it,  and  render  it  more  whoiefome  in  cold 
weather.  The  boards  that  cover  the  pigeoo-houfe 
fhould  !e  well  j lined  together,  fo  that  no  rain  may 
penetrate  through  it  : and  the  whole  building  fhould 
\<  covered  with  hard  plalter,  and  white- walked  within 
and  without,  white  being  the  mod  p leafing  colour  to 
pigeons.  There  mull  be  no  window,  or  other  open- 
in  j;  in  the  pigeon -houfe  to  the  caitward  ; thefe  IhouKl 
always  face  the  Couth,  tor  pigeons  arc  vciy  fend  of  tire 
fun,  cfpecirlly  in  winter. 

The  nefts  or  covers  in  a pigeon- houfe  fhould  confifl 
of  fquare  boles  made  in  the  walls  of  a fi/.c  fuf&cient  to 
admit  the  cock  and  hen  to  Hand  in  them.  The  fiill 
range  of  thefe  nefls  fhould  not  be  lets  than  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  that  toe  wail  underneath  being 
fmooth,  the  rats  may  not  lie  able  to  reach  thtm.  Thcle 
Dirts  fhm  id  be  placed  in  quincunx  order,  and  not  di- 
rectly over  one  another  Nor  mud  they  be  continued 
any  higher  than  within  three  tcet  of  the  top  of  the 
wall:  and  the  npper  row  fhould  be  covered  with  a 
board  projecting  a con  fide  rablc  diflance  from  the  wall, 
.for  fear  the  rats  fhould  find  means  to  climb  the  outfide 
cl  the  houfc. 

M.  Duhiunel  thinks  that  pigeons  neither  feed  upon 
the  green  corn,  nor  have  bills  ttrong  enough  to  fearch 
for  its  feeds  in  the  eaith  ; but  only  pick  up  the  graina 
that  are  not  covered,  which  would  infallibly  become 
the  prey  of  other  animals,  or  be  dried  up  by  the  fun* 
“ From  the  time  of  the  fprouttng  of  the  corn,  fays  he, 
pigeons  live  chiefly  upon  the  feeds  of  wild  uncultivated 


plants,  and  therefore  IcfTrn  confiderably  the  quantity  Pigeon, 
of  weeds  that  would  otherwife  fpring  up  ; as  will  ap.  —■ “"V"1 
pear  from  a juft  eftimate  of  the  quantity  of  grain  nc- 
ccfTary  to  feed  all  the  pigeons  of  a well  ttockcd  dove- 
houfe.”  But  Mr  Worlidge  and  Mr  Lifle  allege  fa&a 
in  fupport  of  the  contrary  opinion.  The  latter  relates, 
that  a farmer  in  his  nrighbouibood  allured  him  he  had 
known  an  acre  Cowed  with  peas,  and  rain  coming  on 
fo  that  they  could  cot  be  harrowed  in,  every  pea  was 
fetched  away  in  lull  a da}  ’s  time  by  pigeons : and 
the  former  fays,  *4  It  is  to  be  obfenred,  that  where  the 
flight  of  pistons  fails,  there  they  fill  themfelvcs  and 
away,  and  return  again  w!:ere  they  firll  rofe,  and  fo 
p.occcd  over  a whole  piece  of  ground,  ir  they  like  it. 
Although  you  cannot  perceive  any  grain  above  the 
ground,  they  know  how  to  find  it.  1 have  fern  them 
lie  fo  much  upon  a piice  of  about  two  or  three  acres 
Town  w ith  peas,  that  they  devoured  at  leaft  three  parts 
in  four  of  the  Iced,  which,  I am  Cure,  could  not  be  all 
above  ehc  furtacc  of  the  gtound.  That  their  fmclling 
is  their  pr.niipai  director,  I have  ol  ferved  ; having 
Town  a final!  plat  of  peas  in  my  garden,  near  a pigeon- 
houfe,  and  covered  them  fo  well  that  not  a pea  appear- 
ed above  ground.  In  a lev  days,  a parcel  of  pigeons 
were  hard  at  work  in  difeovenng  this  hidden  treasure ; 
and  in  a few  days  more  1 bad  not  above  two  or  three 
peas  left  out  ot  about  two  quarts  that  were  planted  ; 
tor  what  they  could  not  find  before,  they  found  when 
the  buds  appeared,  notwichftauding  they  were  hoed  in, 
and  well  covered.  Their  fmclling  alone  directed  them, 
as  1 fuppofed,  becaufc  they  followed  the  ranges  exa£t* 
ly.  The  injury  thty  do  at  harvett  on  the  peas,  vetches, 

See,  i?  fuch  that  we  may  r ink  them  among  the  great- 
cU  enemies  the  poor  hutbindman  meets  withal ; and 
the  greater,  bccaufe  he  may  not  ercdl  a pigeon  houfc, 
whcitby  to  have  a fhare  of  his  own  fpoils ; none  but 
the  ruh  beiug  allowed  this  privilege,  and  fo  f.verc  a 
law  being  alio  m de  to  protetft  thcle  winged  thieves, 
that  a man  cannot  encounter  them,  even  in  defence  of 
bis  ow  property.  You  have  thcrefute  no  remedy  a* 
gaiilwthem,  but  to  affright  them  away  by  noifea  or 
fuch  like.  You  may,  indeed,  fhoot  at  them  ; but  you 
mult  not  kill  them  ; or  you  may,  if  you  can,  take  them 
in  a net,  cut  off  their  tails,  and  Ui  them  go  ; by  which 
means  you  will  impound  them  : for  when  they  are  in 
their  houfes,  they  cannot  bolt  or  fly  out  of  the  tops  of 
them,  hut  by  the  ftrengtb  of  their  uil»;  alter  the  thus 
weakening  of  which,  they  remain  pnfouers  at  heme.*' 

Mr  Worlidge’s  impounding  chr  pigeons  reminds  us 
of  a humorous  dory  ot  a gentleman  who,  upon  a neigh- 
bouring farmer's  complaining  to  him,  that  his  pigeons 
were  a great  nuilancc  to  his  land,  and  did  fad  rmfehief 
to  his  corn,  replied  jokingly,  PounJ  them,  if  you  catch 
them  trcfpafling.  The  Jaimer,  improving  the  bint^ 
ilcepcd  a parcel  of  peas  in  an  inlufion  of  coculut  Indi- 
an, or  fume  other  intoxicating  drug,  and  tire  wed  them 
upon  his  grounds.  The  pigeons  {wallowed  them,  and 
foon  remained  motionlefs  ou  the  field:  upon  which  the 
farmer  threw  a net  over  them,  ioclofcd  tftem  in  it,  and 
carried  them  to  an  empty  barn,  from  whence  he  fent 
the  gentleman  word  that  he  had  followed  his  direc- 
tions with  regard  to  the  pounding  of  his  pigeons,  and 
dc  fired  him  to  come  and  rcleafe  them. 

Carrier -Psasotf.  See  Casks1  s Pigeon  and  Co- 
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Tie to*  (Peter  Charles  Francis),  eurate  of  St  Pe- 
ter iJu  Regard,  in  the  diocrie  of  Bayeux,  was  one  of 
the  priefts  htriy  belonging  to  the  king's  hotife  at  Win. 
chefter.  He  was  born  in  Lower  Normandy,  of  hone  ft 
and  virtuous  parent™,  and  of  a decent  fortune.  His 
inclinaticas  early  led  him  to  embrace  the  cc.lefisftical 
Mate,  from  which  neither  the  folicitationsof  his  friends, 
por  the  profpcA  of  a more  ample  fortune  on  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  could  withdraw  him.  Several  of 
his  fchoolfellow*  and  matter*,  who  are  now  refident  in 
the  king's  boufe  at  Winchefter,  bear  the  moll  ample 
‘teftimony  to  his  affiduity,  regularity,  piety,  and  the 
fweetnefa  of  hia  difpofition,  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
hi™  education.  The  fweetnefa  of  temper,  in  particular, 
was  fo  remarkable,  and  fo  cleat  ly  depicted  on  his  com), 
tenance,  as  to  have  gained  him  the  etlccm  and  affec- 
tion of  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  of  Winchefter  as  by  any 
meant  had  become  acquainted  with  him.  He  was  fc- 
■ven  years  employed  in  quality  of  vicar,  or,  as  we  (hould 
call  if,  eurate,  of  a large  parifh  in  the  diocefc  of  See/., 
where  his  virtues  and  talents  had  ample  fcope  for  ex- 
ertion. His  practice  was  to  rift  at  five  o'clock  every 
attorning,  and  to  fpeni  the  whole  time  till  noon  (the 
ufusltime  of  dining  for  perfons  in  his  ftation)  in  prayer 
pod  ftudy.  The  reft  of  the  day,  till  evening,  he  de- 
voted to  vifiting  the  tick,  and  other  extrrioc  duties  of 
his  function.  In  1789,  the  year  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, M.  Pigeon  was  promoted  to  a curacy,  or  rather 
a reftory,  in  the  diocefe  of  Bayeux,  called  the  tarijh  of 
fit  Peter  du  Regard,  near  the  town  of  Coode  fur  Noc- 
reau.  It  was  eafy  for  him  to  gain  the  good-will  and 
the  protection  of  his  pariftiioncrs ; but  a Jacobin  club 
in  the  above-mentioned  town  feemed  to  have  no  other 
fubje&  to  deliberate  upon  than  the  various  ways  of  ha- 
rafting  and  perfecting  M.  Pigeon  and  certain  other 
priefts  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  from  motives 
of  confidence  refufed  the  famous  civic  oath,  it  would 
be  tedious  to  relate  the  many  cruelties  which  were  at 
different  times  excrcifcd  upon  him,  and  the  imminent 
danger  of  lofing  his  life  to  which  he  was  expofed,  by 
the  blows  that  were  infli&ed  on  him,  by  his  being 
thrown  into  water,  and  being  obliged  to  wander  in 
woods  and  other  folicary  places,  without  any  food  or 
place  to  lay  his  head,  in  order  to  avoid  his  persecutors. 
We  may  form  fome  Judgment  of  the  fpirit  of  his  per- 
secutors from  the  following  cireumftancc.  Being  dif- 
appointeJ  on  a particular  nccafion  in  the  fearch  they 
were  making  after  M.  Pigeon,  with  the  view  of  nmu- 
jing  thcmfclves  with  his  fufferings,  they  made  them* 
Selves  amends  by  feizing  bis  mother,  a refpedable  lady 
of  74  years  of  age,  and  his  two  After**  whom  they 
placed  upon  affes  with  their  faces  turned  backwards, 
obliging  them  in  dcrifion  to  Hold  the  tails  of  tbefe  ani- 
vnali.  Thus  they  were  conduced  in  pain  and  igno- 
miny throughout  the  whole  town  of  Conde,  for  no 
other  alleged  crime  except  being  the  ticareft  relations 
of  M.  Pigeon.  At  length  the  decree  for  tranfporting 
all  the  ecclcfiaflic*  arrived  j and  this  gentleman,  with 
■fever al  others,  after  having  been  ftripped  of  all  their 
money,  was  (hipped  from  Port  Beffin,  and  boded  at 
Portfmouth,  where  he  was  fiiortly  after  received  into 
the  cftablilhment  at  Foxton,  and,  upon  that  being  dif- 
folved  in  order  to  make  room  for  prifonera  of  war,  into 
4he  king's  boufe  at  Winchefter.  Being  of  a ftudious 
turn,  he  was  accuftomed,  as  many  of  his  brethren  slid 


were,  to  betpke  bin  fclf  to  the  oeighb Miring  lanes  and 
thickets  for  the  faki  of  greater  folitude.  With  this 
view  having  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Aug.  _ 
28. 1 793,  retired  to  a certain  little  valley,  on  the  porth- 
eaft  fide  of  a place  called  Oram*e  Arbour,  the  lame 
pla;  c where  the  county  eled ions  for  Hampfhirc  are 
held,  he  was  there  found,  between  three  and  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  murdered,  with  the  upper 
part  of  his  fkull  abfolutcly  broken  from  the  lower  part, 
and  a Urge  hedge- ft  ake,  covered  with  blood,  lymg  by 
him,  ai  were  the  papers  on  which  he  had  been  trail* 
feribin/  a nv  nufer  pt  fermon,  with  the  hearing  of  which 
he  had  been  much  edified,  and  the  fermon  it  felt’  which 
he  was  copying,  together  with  his  pen,  imbrued  in 
blood.  His  watch  was  carried  aw  ay,  though  part  of 
the  chain,  which  had  by  fome  means  been  broken,  was 
left  behind.  He  was  writing  the  word  paradife , the 
laft  Inters  of  which  remained  unwritten  when  the  fatal 
How  was  given  him,  which  appears  evidently  to  have 
been  difeharged  upon  him  tiom  a gap  in  a hedge  which 
was  immediately  1-tbind  him.  At  firft  the  fufpicioo 
of  this  cruel  murder  fell  upon  the  French  democrats, 
who,  to  the  number  of  20c,  are  prifoners  of  war,  at 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Alrcstord,  as  one  of  that 
number,  who  had  broken  his  parole,  had,  about  three 
weeks  before,  been  taken  up  Id  Winchefter, -and  both 
there  and  at  Alrcsford  had  repeatedly  threatened  to 
fr.urdcr  his  uncle,  a ptiell,  whom  he  undcrtbiod  to  be 
then  at  Winckcflrr,  not  without  fervent  wifhes  of  ha- 
ving it  in  his  power  to  murder  the  whole  eftabliihment, 
confiding  of  more  than  6oo  perfons.  However,  as  no 
French  prifoncr  was  teen  that  day  in  the  neighbour- 
hood nf  Winchefter,  as  none  of  them  were  known  to 
have  left  Alrcsford,  it  is  evidently  reafonable  to  ac- 
quiefee  in  the  verdidof  the  coroocr  ; psmely,  that  the 
murder  was  committed  l>y  a per  (on  or  perfops  un- 
known. The  mod  noble  marquis  of  Buckingham, 
whofc  munificence  and  kindnefs  tothofe  confeientioua 
exiles,  the  emigrant  French  clergy,  can  only  be  con- 
ceived by  thofe  who  have  been  witneftea  of  the  fame, 
with  the  truly  rcfpc&able  corps  of  the  Buckingham- 
(hire  militia,  then  quartered  at  Winchefter,  joined  in 
paying  the  laft  mark  of  refped  to  the  unfortunate  tie- 
era  fed,  by  attending  his  funeral,  which  was  perform- 
ed at  the  Roman  Catholic  burying-ground,  called  St 
famee's,  near  the  faid  city,  on  Saturday,  Augutt  29. 
lie  was  juft  38  years  of  age  when  he  was  murdered. 

PIGMENTS,  preparations  ufed  by  painters, dyers, 
dee.  to  impart  colours  to  bodies,  01  to  imitate  particu- 
lar colours.  See  Colo vk- Making,  and  X)v sing. 

P1GNEROL  is  a town  of  iudy  in  tbe  province  of 
Piedmont,  in  E Long.  7.  I c.  Lat-  44.  45.  fit  oat  cd  on 
the  river  Chia.on,  10  miles  fomb-weft  of  i'urio,  at  the  ' 
foot  of  the  Alps,  and  tire  confines  of  Dauphiny.  The 
town  is  fmall,  but  populous,  and  extremely  well  forti- 
fied by  the  king  of  Sardiois,  fincc  the  treaty  of  U- 
trecht.  It  is  defended  by  a citadel,  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  near  which  is  the  raffle  of  Peroufe,  which 
was  built  at  the  en trance  of  tbe  valley  of  that  name. 

PIGNUT,  or  Earthnut.  Sec  Bo  hi  um. 

PIGUS,  in  ichthyology,  is  the  name  of  a fpccies  of 
leather  mouthed  fiftr,  very  much  refembliog  the  nature 
of  the  common  earp  ; bring  of  tbe  fame  (hipe  and  fize, 
and  its  eyes,  fins,  and  flelhy  palate,  exactly  the  fame  1 
from  the  giU*  to  the  tail  there  U a crooked  dotted  linej 

the 
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FlWiIwfcthf  bark  ml  fider  are  bTaifh,  and  the  reldlfli.  tHcfe,  an^  the  wont  of  all  are  tbofe  of  the  fen  ditches. 

(I  It  is  cowrrH  with  large  fratrf;  from  the  middle  of  e?ch  They  arc  very  plencifdi  in  thefe  lafl  places,  where  the 

of  which  there  rifcia  fine,  pcllucM,  prickle,  which  is  water  is  foul  and  coloured  ; arid  their  food,  fuch  at 
very  (harp.  It  is  an  excellent  fifh  for  the  t^ble,  being  fro^s  and  the  Kkr,  very  plentiful,  Int  vny  coarfe  ; fo 
perhaps  preferable  to  the  carp  : and  it  is  in  fcffoa  iu  that  they  grow  large,  but  are  ycllowifh  and  high  Kel- 
tic months  of  Mirch  an  1 April.  It  it  caught  in  lakes  lied,  and  differ  greatly  from  thofc  which  lire  in  the 

in  fome  parts  of  Italy,  and  is  mentioned  by  Piiny,  tho'  clearer  waters. 

without  a name.  Artrdi  fays  it  is  a fpdcics  of  cypri-  The  fifhermcn  h*ve  two  principal  ways  of  catching 
no#,  and  he  raffs  it  the  cyfrin »/,  called  ficlo  and  figus.  the  pike  ; by  the  ledger,  and  by  the  walking-bait. 

PI-H AHIROTH,  (Mofes);  underflood  to  be  a The  ledger-bait  is  fixed  in  one  certain  place,  and 
inruth  or  narrow  pals  between  two  mountains,  called  may  continue  while  the  angler  is  abfent.  This  muft  be 
Cktrothy  or  Eiroth , and  lying  not  far  from  the  bottom  a live  bail,  a fifh  or  frog : and  among  fifli,  the  dacC, 
of  the  weftern  coafl  of  the  Arabian  gulf ; before  which  roach,  and  gudgeon,  are  the  bell ; of  the  only 

Ynouth  the  children  of  Ifrrel  encamped,  juft  before  their  caution  is  to  choofc  the  largeft  and  yeJlowcft  that  call 
entering  the  Red  Sea,  (Wells).  be  met  with.  If  the  bait  be  a filh,  the  hook  is  to  be 

PI1&SKER,  in  ichthyology,  is  a filh  of  the  muflela  ftuck  through  the  upper  lip,  and  the  line  mull  be  14. 
kind,  commonly  called  the  fefif/t  mujlela%  or  Juffilc  fifh.  yard*  at  leaft  in  length  ; the  other  end  of  this  is  to  be 
They  are  generally  found  ns  long  as  an  ordinary  man's  tied  to  a bough  of  a tree,  or  to  a flick  driven  into  the 
hand  is  broad,  and  as  th  ek  as  one's  finger  ; but  they  ground  rear  the  pike's  haunt,  and  all  the  line  wound 
fometime*  gtow  much  longer:  the  hack  is  of  gTey  with  round  a forked  flick,  except  atxuit  half  a yard.  The 
n number  of  fpots  and  tranfverf?  flreaks,  partly  Mack  bait  will  by  this  means  keep  playing  fo  much  under  wa« 
and  partly  blue  ; the  belly  is  yellow,  end  (potted  with  ter,  and  the  pike  will  foon  lay.  hold  of  it. 
red,  white,  and  black  ; the  white  are  the  larger,’  the  If  the  bait  tc  a frog,  then  the  arming  wire  of  the 

others  look  as  if  they  were  made  with  the  point  of  a hook  fltould  be  put  in  at  the  muuth,  and  out  at  the 

rrrdle ; and  there  i*on  each  of  the  fi  les  a longitudinal  fide  ; and  with  a needle  and  fome  flrong  Irik,  the  hin- 
hlark  and  white  lire.  There  are  feme  flelhy  exerc-  dcr-legof  one  fide  is  to  be  fattened  by  one  flitch  to  the 

fcences  at  the  mouth,  which  are  expanded  in  fwtvn*  wire  arming  of  th#  hook.  The  p:ke  will  foon  feize 

ming;  and  when  out  of  the  water,  the?  are  contrail-  thin,  and  muft  hate  line  enough  to  give  him  leave  to 
ed.  Tbefir  fifties  run  into  caverns  of  the  earth,  in  the  get  to  his  haunt  and  p wch  the  bait. 

Tides  of  rivers,  in  marfhy  places,  and  penetrate  a great  The  trolling  for  pike  is  a plrfant  method  aifo  of 
way,  and  ore  o'ten  dug  up  at  a di flame  from  water?,  taking  them  : in  this  a dead  bait  feives,  and  ncue  is  io. 

Often,  when  the  waters  of  brooks  and  rivers  fwell  he-  proper  as  a gudgeon. 

ynnd  their  harks,  and  again  cover  them,  they  make  This  is  to  be  pulled  about  in  the  water  till  the  pike- 
their  way  out  of  the  earth  into  the  water  ; and  when  ferzes  it ; and  then  it  is  to  have  line  enough,  and  time 
it  deferts  them,  they  are  often  left  in  raft  r. umbers  up-  to  fwal’ow  it:  the  hook  is  fmall  for  this  fport,  and  has 
on  the  ground,  and  become  a prey  to  fwine.  It  19  a fmooth  piece  of  lead  fixed  at  its  end  to  fink  the  bait; 
thought  to  be  much  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  fifgum  and  the  line  is  very  long,  and  runs  through  a ring  at 
fifh  ; and  it  is  indeed  poffible  that  the  prccilia  of  Schoae-  the  end  of  the  rod,  which  tnuA  not  be  coo  flendcr  at 
fcldt  is  the  fame.  top. 

PIKE, .in  ichthyology.  See  Esox.  The  art  of  feeding  pike,  fo  as  to  make  them  very 

The  pike  never  fwims  in  fhoah  *»  mod  other  fifh  do,  fat,  is  the  giving  them  ceis  ; and  without  thin  it  is  not 
trot  always  lies  alone  ; and  is  fo  bold  and  ravenous,  that  to  be  done  under  a very  long  time  ; otherwife  perch, 
he  will  feize  upon  almofl  any  thing  lefa  than  himfelf.  while  fmall,  and  their  prickly  fins  tender,  are  the  heft 
Of  the  ravenous  nature  of  this  fiih  we  Hull  give  the  food  for  them.  Bream  put  into  a pike-pond  are  a very 
following  ioftaners.  At  Rycott  in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  proper  food  : they  will  breed  freely,  and  their  young 
year  1749,  in  a moat  furrounding  the  earl  of  ASing-  oaei  make  excellent  food  for  the  pike,  who  will  take 
don's  feat,  there  was  a jack  or  pike  of  fuch  a moeftrous-  care  that  they  (hall  not  incrcafc  over  much.  The  nu* 
fize,  that  it  had  deftroyed  young  fwans  feathers  and  mcrous  flioals  of  roaches  and  ruds,  which  are  continu- 
atl.  An  old  cobb  fwan  hiving  hatched  five  young,  ally  changing  place,  aod  often  in  floods  get  into  the 
one  sfter  another  was  loft  till  four  were  gone.  At  pike's  quarters,  ire  food  for  them  for  a long  time, 
length  an  under  gardener  faw  the  fifh  fei/e  the  fifth.  Pike,  when  ufed  to  be  fed  by  hand,  will  come  up  to- 
The  old  one  fought  him  with  her  beak,  and  with  the  the  very  (bore,  and  take  the  food  that  is  given  lAcm 
afliftance  of  the  gardener,  releafed  it  although  he  had  out  of  the  fingers  of  the  feeder.  It  is  wonderful  to 
got  it  under  water.  In  the  year  1765  a large  pike  fee  with  what  courage  they  will  do  thin,  after  a while 
was  caught  in  the  river  Ooze,  which  weighed  upwards  profiling  ; and  it  is  a very  diverting  fight  when  there 
of  aft  pounds,  and  was  fold  for  a guinea.  On  gutting  are  feveial  of  them  nearly  of  the  fame  fize,  to  fee  what 
the  fifh,  a watch  with  a black  r*bbcn  and  two  fleet  ftriving  and  fighting  there  will  be  for  the  Left  bits, 
feals  were  found  in  its  ftomach,  which,  by  the  maker’s  when  they  are  thrown  in.  The  moil  convenient  place 
name,  See.  was  found  to  belong  to  a perfon  who  had  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  pond,  and  where  there  ii 
been  drowned  abont  fix  weeks  before.  This  fifh  breeds  about  half  a yard  depth  of  water;  for,  by  that  mean*;, 
bat  once  in  « year,  which  is  in  March.  It  is  found  the  offal  of  the  feedings  will  all  lie  in  one  place,  and 
in  almofl  all  firefh  waters ; but  is  very  different  in  the  deep  water  will  fctve  for  a place  to  retire  into  and 
£oodnefs,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  places  where  reft  in,  and  will  be  always  clean  and  in  order, 

it  lives.  The  fineft  pike  are  thofc  which  feed  in  Carp  will  be  fed  in  the  fame  manner  as  pike ; and 

dear  firm ; thofc  in  ponds  and  mere!  art  inferior  to  though  by  nature  a fiih  as  remarkably  fhy  »cd  timo- 
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•Pfte,  roo*  u the  pike  ia  bold  and  fearlefs,  yet  by  curt  ora 
•Pila.  w*ll  comP  t0  take  their  food  out  of  the  perfon'a 

" T hand  ; and  will,  like  the  pike,  quarrel  among  on$  auto* 
ther  for  the  oiceftb-ts. 

Ptxf,  in  war,  an  offc-nfiv,?  weapon,  confifling  of  a 
wonden  draft*  1 2 or  14  feet  Ion?,  with  a flat  flee!  held, 
pointed,  called  the  fpear.  Tim  weapon  was  Ion?  in 
•ufc  among  the  infantry  ; hut  now  the  bayonet,  which 
iv  fixed  on  the  muzzle  of  the  firelock,  is  fubflituted  in 
it*  find.  It  is  Bill  ufed  by  fome  cf  the  officers  of  in- 
fantry, tinder  the  name  of  JfanHm.  The  Macedonian 
phalanx  was  a battalion  of  pikemen.  See  Phalanx. 

PILA  MARIKA,  or  the  fea-balf-,  in  natural  hirtory. 
Is  the  name  of  a fubftan.c  very  common  on  the  (bore* 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  elfcwhere.  It  is  rencrally 
found  in  the  form  of  a ball  about  the  fire  of  the  balls 
of  borfe-dunpv  and  rorhpofed  of  a variety  of  fibril1* 
■irregularly  complicated.  Various  conjectures  have  been 
given  of  its  origin  by  different  authors.  J*«hn  Ban- 
bine  tills  us,  that  it  confiils  of  fmall  hair}’  fibres  and 
flnws,  filth  as  ate  found  about  the  fra  plnnt  cdlcd 
alga  vifriarii rum  ; but  he  does  not  sfcrrtnin  what  plant 
it  owes  its  origin  to. , fjnperatus  imagined  it  confifted 
-of  the  exuviae  both  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies 
MercatuA  is  doubtful  whether  it  he  a congeries  of  the 
fibrllix  of  plants,  wound  up  into  a ball  by  the  motion 
of  the  fca  water,  or  whether  it  be  rot  the  vrorkman- 
fhip  of  fome  fort  of  beetle  living  about  the  fea  ft  ore, 
and  analogous  to  our  common  dung  beetle’s  ball,  which 
it  eiibor.it es  from  dung  for  the  reception  of  its  pro- 
.grov.  Schrcckius  f*ys  it  is  ccir.pofed  of  the  filaments 
of  fome  plant  of  the  reed  kind  : and  Welch  life  flip- 
pofes  it  is  eoenpofed  os  the  pappoua  part  of  the  flowers 
of  the  reed.  Maurice  Hoffman  thinks  it  the  ex  cement 
of  the  hippopotamus  ; and  others  think  it  thst  of  the 
pho.a  or  fca  calf.  Klein,  who  had  thoroughly  and 
minutely  examined  the  bodies  thctnfcUcfl,  and  alfo 
what  authors  hail  conjectured  concerning  them,  think* 
that  they  are  wholly  owing  to,  and  entirely  compofed 
cf,  the  capillaments  which  the  leaves,  growing,  to  the 
woody  flilk  of  the  alga  vtiriariorum,  have  when  they 
wither  aud  decay.  Thefc  leaves,  in  their  natural  ftate, 
arc  as  thick  as  a wheel  draw,  and  they  are  placed  fo 
thick  about  the  tops  end  extremities  of  the  llalka,  that 
they  eufol  1,  embrace,  and  lie  over  one  another ; and 
from  the  middle  of  thefc  cinders  of  leaves,  and  indeed 
from  the  woody  fubtlance  of  the  plant  itfelf,  there 
arife  fcveral  other  very  long,  flat,  fmooth,  and  brittle 
leaves.  Thefc  are  ufually  four  from  each  tuft  of  the 
other  leaves  j and  they  Dave  ever  a common  vagina, 
which  is  membranaceous  and  very  thin.  This  is  the 
fly l?  of  the  plant,  and  the  pila  marina  appears  to  he  a 
duller  of  lie  fibres  of  the  leapt*  of  this  plant,  which 
rover  the  whrle  rtalk,  divided  into  their  < oi.flituent 
/{’•res ; and  by  the  motion  of  the  waves  firft  broken 
and  worn  into  fhort  to  reds,  and  afterwards  wound  up 
together  into  a roundifh  or  longifh  ball. 

Pila,  was  a ball  made  in  a different  nunner  accord- 
ing t*  the  different  g>mcs  in  which  it  was  to  he  ufed. 
PlayiDg  at  ball  was  very  common  among  ft  the  Romans 
of  the  fir fl  ciftin&ion,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a man 
ly  exercife,  which  contributed  both  to  amufement  and 
health.  The  pila  was  of  four  forts;  ift,  Fo//it  or 
balloon  ; 2d,  Pila  ’Trigonaftt  ; 3d,  Pila  Pagauica ; 
4th,  Harpojlum,  All  thefe  come  under  the  general 
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name  of  pila.  For  the  manner  of  playing  with  eaeh  Vifafcr, 
of  them,  fee  the  article*  Follis,  Triqonalii.  ^ 

, PILASTER,  in  architeAure.  See  there,  n°  *""" 4 

50,  flee 

PILATE,  or  Pomtius  Pilate,  rat  governor  of 
Judea  when  our  Lord  was  crucified.  Of  hi*  family  or 
country  we  know  but  little,  though  it  is  believed  that 
he  was  of  Rome,  or  at  leart  of  Italy.  He  wav  fent 
to  govern  Ju  lea  in  the  room  of  Gratus,  in  the  year  iQ 
or  27  of  the  vulgir  era,  and  governed  this  province 
Fur  ten  years,  from  the  1 2th  or  13th  year  of  Tiberius 
to  the  2 2d  or  23d.  He  is  represented  both  by  Philo 
am!  Jofephtis  as  a man  of  an  impetuous  an  J obftinate 
temper,  and  as  a Judge  who  ufed  to  fell  jurtice,  and  to 
pronounce  any  lenten  e that  was  dt fired,  provided 
he  was  paid  for  it.  The  fame  authors  make  mention  of 
his  rapines,  hi*  injuries,  Tii*  murders,  the  torment* 
that  he  infli&ed  upon  the  innocent,  and  the  prrfon* 
he  put  to  death  without  any  form  of  proccfi.  Philo,  m 
particular,  defrribeshim  as  a mao  that  excrcifcd  ancx- 
ccffive  cruelty  during  the  whole  time  ot  his  government, 
who  diliurbel  the  repofc  of  Judea,  and  gave  occufioo 
to  the  troubles  and  revolt  that  followed  after.  St 
Luke  (xiii.  1,  2,  flee.)  acquaints  us,  that  Pilate  had 
mingled  the  blood  of  the  Galileans  with  their  facri- 
fi.es ; and  that  the  matter  having  b'.en  related  to  Jcfu* 

Cbr'ft,  he  faid,  •*  Think  you  that  thefe  Galileans  were 
greater  finneif  than  other  Gahlean*  hreaufe  they  fuf» 
fered  this  calamity.  I tell  you  nay  ; and  if  you  do  not 
repent,  you  fhal!  all  perifh  in  like  manner.  It  is  un- 
known upon  what  oceafion  Pilate  caufcd  thtfe  Gali- 
leans to  be  (bin  in  the  temple  while  they  were  f»cri- 
firing  ; for  this  is  the  meaning  of  tb-t  exprelfi  >n  of 
mingling  their  Mood  with  their  facrifice*.  Some  think 
they  were  difcfplc*  of  judas  the  Giulonite,  who 
taught  that  the  Jews  ought  not  to  pay  tribute  to  fo- 
reign princes;  aud  that  Pilate  haJ  put  fome  of  them 
to  death  even  in  the  temple ; but  there  is  no  proof  of 
this  fi&.  Others  thrnk  that  thi-fe  Galileans  were  Sa- 
maritan*, whom  Pilate  cut  to  pieces  in  the  village  of 
Tirataba  f,  as  they  were  preparing  to  go  up  to  mount  tjtfifl. 
Gertzim,  where  a certain  importer  had  promifed  tAi4w.ltb.i9. 
difeover  lieafurcs  to  them  ; but  this  event  did  not  h»p* c-  $• 
pen  before  the  year  35  of  the  common  era,  and  con- 
sequently two  years  after  the  death  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

At  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  paffir.n,  Pilate  made 
force  endeavours  to  deliver  him  out  of  tHe  bands  of  the 
Jews.  He  knew  they  had  delivered  him  up,  and  pur- 
fued  hi$  life  with  fo  much  violence,  only  rut  of  malice 
and  envy  (Matt,  xxvii.  18  ) His  wife  alfo,  who  had 
been  disturbed  the  night  before  with  frightful  dream?, 
fent  to  tell  him  fhc  dc  fired  him  not  to  meddle  in  the 
affair  of  that  juft  per fon  (tb.  19.)  He  attempted  to 
•ppeafe  the  wrath  of  the  Jews,  and  to  give  them  fome 
fatisfa&ion,  by  whipping  Jcfus  Chrift  (John  xix.  1, 

Mattli.  xxvti.  26.)  He  tried  to  take  him  out  of  their 
hands,  by  propofing  to  d. liver  him  or  Barabbas,  on  the 
day  of  the  feftival  of  the  pailbver.  LsiUy,  he  had  a 
mind  to  difeharge  himfelf  from  pronouncing  judgment 
agaioft  him,  by  fending  him  to  Heiod  king  01  Gali- 
lee (Luke  xxili.  7,  8.;  When  be  faw  all  this  woull 
not.  fatisfy  the  Jews,  and  that  they  even  threatened 
him  in  fome  manner,  faying  he  could  be  no  friend  to 
the  cmpcior  if  be  let  him  go  (John  xix.  12,  tj.),  he 
caufed  water  to  be  brought,  wafhed  bis  bands  before 

all 
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rifcte.  lH  (be  people,  Sod  publicly  declared  himfelf  innocent 
»— v - of  the  blood  of  lh«t  juft  perfoo  (Matt,  xxvii.  23,  24.)) 
yet  at  the  fame  time  be  delivered  him  up  to  his  foldiers, 
that  they  might  crucify  him.  This  vu  enough  to 
juftify  Jefua  Chrift,  aa  Calmet  obferves,  and  to  (how 
that  he  held  him  aa  innocent  \ but  it  was  not  enough  to 
vindicate  the  conscience  and  integrity  of  a judge,  whofe 
duty  it  was  as  well  to  affert  the  caufe  of  opprefled  inno- 
cence a*  to  punifti  the  guilty  and  criminal.  He  ordered 
to  be  put  over  our  Saviour's  crofa,  aa  it  were,  an  abftraft 
of  hia  fentence,  and  the  motive  of  hia  condemnation 
(John  xi*.  I9.J,  Jefue  of  Nazareth , king  9/  the  Jewt, 
which  was  written  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 
Some  of  the  Jewi  found  fault  with  it,  and  rtmonftrtted 
to  Pilate  that  he  ought  to  have  written  Jefut  of  Na- 
zareth, who  pretended  to  t*H*g  of  the  Jewt.  But  Pi- 
late coold  not  be  prevailed  with  to  alter  it,  and  gave 
them  this  peremptory  anfwcr,  Thai  what  he  had  written 
he  had  written. 

Towards  evening,  he  waa  applied  to  for  leave  to 
take  down  the  bodies  from  the  crofa,  that  they  might 
not  continue  there  the  following  day,  which  was  the 
paffbver  and  the  fabbath-dsy  (John  xix.  31.)  This  he 
allowed,  and  granted  the  body  of  Jefua  to  Jofeph  of 
Arimathea,  that  be  might  pay  bia  laft  duties  to  it, 
(ib.  33.)  Laftly,  when  the  pricfti,  who  had  foli cit- 
ed the  death  of  our  Saviour,  came  to  dclire  him  to  fet 
a watch  about  the  fepulchre,  for  fear  his  difeiplea 
fhould  (leal  him  away  by  night,  he  anfwered  them,  that 
they  bad  a guard,  and  might  place  them  there  them- 
fclvea  (Matt,  xtvii.  65.)  This  ia  the  fubfUnce  of  what 
the  go  (pel  tells  us  concerning  Piiatc. 

juftin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Eufebius,  and  after  them 
fevcral  others  both  ancient  and  modern,  afTurc  ua,  that 
it  wai  formerly  the  cuftom  for  Roman  magiftrmtei  to 
prepare  copies  of  all  verbal  proceffc*  and  judicial  a&s 
which  they  j^ffed  in  their  feverai  provinces,  and  to 
fend  them  to  the  emperor.  And  Pilate,  in  corqpliancc 
to  this  cuftom,  having  fent  word  to  Tiberius  of  what 
had  paffed  relating  to  Jefua  Chriil,  the  emperor  wrote 
an  account  of  it  to  the  fenate,  in  a manner  that  gave 
reafon  to  judge  that  he  thought  favourably  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Jefua  Chrift,  and  (bowed  that  be  fhould  be 
willing  they  would  decree  divine  honours  to  him.  But 
the  fenate  waa  not  of  the  fame  opiuion,  and  fo  the 
matter  waa  dropped.  It  appears  by  what  Juftin  laya 
of  tbefe  atts,  that  the  miracles  of  Jefua  Chrift  were 
mentioned  there,  and  even  that  the  foldiert  had  divided 
hia  garments  among  them.  Eufebius  infinuatea  that 
they  (poke  of  hia  rrfunrc&ion  and  afcenfion.  Tertul- 
lian and  Juftin  refer  to  tbefe  afia  with  fo  much  confi- 
dence at  would  make  one  believe  they  had  them  in  their 
hands.  However,  neither  Eufebiua  nor  St  Jerome, 
who  were  both  fnquifitivt,  under  (l  anding  perfons,  nor 
•ny  other  author  that  wrote  afterwards,  feem  to  have 
feen  them,  at  lead  not  the  true  and  original  alt*  t for 
« td  what  we  have  now  in  great  bomber,  they  arc  not 
authentic,  being  toekher  ancient  nor  uniform.  There 
arc  alfo  feme  pretended  letters  of  Pilate  to  Tiberius, 
giving  a hiflory  Of  our  Saviour)  but  they  are  univer- 
faliy  allowed  to  be  fyurkras. 

Pilate  being  a man  that,  by  hia  exetflive  croeKiea 
and  rapine,  had  dlfturbed  tbc  peace  of  Judea  during 
the  whole  time  of  hia  government,  was  at  length  dc* 
liofed  by  Vitclliua  the  procoaful  of  Syria,  aa  the  36th 
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year  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  fent  to  Rome  to  give  ao  ae-  Water, 
count  of  hia  condu&  to  the  emperor.  But  though  Ti-  I’Hciuyd. 
beriut  died  before  Pilate  arrived  at  Rome,  yet  hia  fuc-  — T ~ 
cefTor  CaJigula  bamihed  him  to  Vienne  ia  Gaul,  where 
he  waa  reduced  to  fuch  extremity  that  he  killed  htmfelf 
with  hia  own  hands.  The  evangelifts  call  him  governor, 
though  in  reality  he  waa  no  more  than  procurator  of 
Judea,  not  only  becaufe  governor  was  a name  of  gene- 
ral ufe,  but  becaufe  Pilate  in  efte&  a&ed  aa  one,  by 
taking  upon  him  to  judge  in  criminal  matters  ; as  hia 
predecefTora  had  done,  and  other  procurators  in  the 
fmall  provinces  of  the  empire  where  there  waa  no 
procooful,  conftantiy  did.  See  Calmt's  DiSionary , 

EthareTe  EecUfafiica!  Hifiory , and  Beaufobre't  Annot. 

With  regard  to  Pilate’a  wife,  the  general  tradition 
ia,  that  fhe  waa  named  Claudia  Procula  or  Profcid*  \ 
and  in  relation  to  her  dream,  fome  are  of  opinion  that 
aa  (he  had  intelligence  of  our  Lord's  apprehenfion,  and 
knew  by  hia  chara&cr  that  be  waa  a righteous  perfoo, 
her  imagination,  being  (truck  with  there  ideas,  did  na- 
turally produce  the  dream  we  read  of  j but  others  think 
that  this  dream  waa  fent  providentially  upon  her,  for 
the  clearer  manifeftation  of  our  Lord's  innocence. 

PlLATRE  »u  Roana  (Francis),  waa  born  at 
Metx  tbc  30th  of  March  1756.  He  waa  firft  appren- 
tice 10  an  apothecary  there,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Paris  in  queft  of  farther  improvement.  He  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  biftory  and  of  natural  phi  - 
lofophy,  and  had  already  acquire!  fome  reputation, 
when  the  difeovery  of  M.  de  Montgolfier  had  juft  afto- 
nilhcd  the  learned  world.  On  the  25th  of  October 
1783,  he  attempted  an  aerial  voyage  with  the  Marquia 
of  Arlande.  He  performed  ftvetal  other  cxcurfiona 
in  thin  way  with  brilliant  fuccefa,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
royal  family  of  France,  of  the  ktog  of  Sweden,  and 
Of  Prince  Heuiy  of  Prufiit.  He  then  rcfolvcd  to  pafa 
into  England  by  means  of  his  aerial  vehicle,  and 
for  that  purpofe  he  repaired  to  Boulogne,  whence  he 
rofe  about  7 o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  i$'h  June 
1785;  but  in  half  an  hour  after  he  let  our,  the  lioon 
took  (ire,  and  the  aeronaut,  with  his  companion  M. 
Romrine,  were  crufhcd  to  death  by  the  fall  of  thrt  ma- 
chine, which  waa  more  ingenious,  perhaps,  th*n  ufe- 
ful*.  iMatrc's  focial  virtue*  and  courage,  which  were  * *t 
very  diftinguiftied,  heightened  the  regret  of  hia  friends/^'*** 
for  hia  loTs.  Hia  merit  aa  a chemift,  and  hia  experi-6 
menu  aa  an  aeronaut,  procured  him  fome  pecuniary 
reward,  and  fome  public  appointments.  He  had  a 
pen Hon  from  the  King,  wjb  intendant  of  Monfieur's 
cabinets  of  -natural  philofophy,  chemiftry,  and  natural 
hiftory,  profeflbr  of  natural  philofophy,  a member  of 
fevcral  academies,  and  principal  ducitor  of  Munficur’s 
mufeum. 

PILCHARD,  in  icbthyology,  a fifh  which  has  a 
general  likenefa  to  the  herring,  bat  differs  in  fome  par- 
ticulars veiy  effetitial.  The  body  of  the  pilchard  is  lefe 
eomprcllcd  than  thatofthe  herring,  being  thicker  and 
rouoder  : the- note  is  (hotter  in  proportion,  and  turns 
up  1 the  under  jaw  is  fhorier.  The  back  ia  more  ele- 
vated ; the  bally  lefs  (harp.  The  dor  LI  fin  of  the  pil- 
chard ia  placed  exactly  in  the  centre  of  gravity,  fo  that 
when  taken  up  by  it,  the  body  preferve*  an  equilibri- 
um, whereas  that  of  the  herring  dips  at  the  head.  1'he 
fc&les  of  the  pilchard  adhere  very  elofely,  whereas 
thole  of  the  herring  very  oafily  drop  off.  The  pil- 
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HVfcard,  chard  is  u>  fjeneril  lefa  than  tbe  herring  ; but  it  it  fat* 
ter,  or  mote  full  of  oit 

' The  pilchard  appear*  in  raft  (hoilt  off  the  Comifh 

coafis  about  the  middle  of  July,  difappearmg  the  be- 
ginning of  winter,  yet  fometime*  a few  return  again 
after  Chriftroo-i.  Their  winter  retreat  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  herring,  an  l their  motives  for  migrating 
■fSee  C/«-  the  fame  f.  They  -.ffeft,  during  fummer,  a warmer  la- 
titude ; for  they  arc  not  found  m any  quantities  on 
any  of  our  coafts  except  thofe  of  Cornwall,  that  is  to 
fay,  from  Fowey  harbour  to  the  8cdly  ifles,  between 
which  places  the  Ihoals  keep  (hefting  for  fome  week*. 
The  approach  of  the  pilchard  is  known  hy  much  the 
fame  figns  as  thofe  that  indicate  the  arrival  of  the  her- 
ring. Perfons,  called  in  Cornwall  hu err,  areplvced  on 
tbe  diff*.  to  point  to  the  bouts  Rationed  off  the  land 
the  courfc  of  the  filh.  By  the  iff  of  J*me§  I.  e.  ay, 
hikermen  are  empowered  to  go  on  the  grounds  of  other* 
to  hue,  without  being  liable  to  a&ions  of  trcfpafs, 
which  before  occafioned  frequent  hw-fuit*. 

The  emoluments  that  accrue  to  the  inhabitant*  of 
that  county  arc  great,  and  are  beft  expreffed  in  the 
words  of  Dr  W.  Borltfe,  in  hi*  Account  of  the  Pit* 
ebard'  Fi/bery.  44  it  employs  a great  number  of  men 
on  the  lea,  training  them  thereby  to  naval  affaiis  ; em- 
ploys men,  women,  and  children,  at  land,  is  fatting, 
prefling,  waffling,  and  cleaning,  in  making  boats,  nets, 
ropes,  csflti,  and  all  the  trades  depending  on  their  con- 
ffru&ion  and  fale.  The  poor  is  fed  with  the  offals  of 
the  capture*  ; the  land  with  the  refofe  of  the  fifh  and 
fait  ; the  merchant  find*  the  gains  of  coromiflion  and 
honeft  commerce  ; the  foherman,  the  gains  of  the 
filb.  Ships  *re  often  freighted  hither  with  fait,  sod 
into  foreign  countries  with  the  fifh,  carrying  off  at 
the  fame  time  part  of  our  tin.  The  ufual  num- 
ber of  hogfheada  of  fifh  exported  each  yew,  for 
ten  years,  from  1747  to  1736  inclufivc,  from  the 
four  porta  of  Fowey,  Falmouth,  Penzance,  and  St 
Ives,  tp  all  amounts  to  29,794 ; finee  it  appetr* 
that  Fowey  has  exported  yearly  1732  hogfheada  *, 
Falmouth,  14,631  hogfhemds  and  two-third*  ; Pen- 
zance and  Mounts-Bay,  12,149  h°.firfh*ad*  *nd  one- 
third;  St  Ives,  1282  hogfhetds.  Every  hogihead  for 
ten  years  laft  paft,  together  with  the  bounty  allowed 
for  each  when  exported,  and  the  oil  made  out  of  each, 
ha*  amounted,  one  year  with  another  at  an  average, 
to  the  price  of  L.  1 : 1 3 ? 3 ; fo  that  the  cafh  paid  for 
pilchards  exported  has,  at  a medium,  annually  amount- 
ed to  the  lum  of  1*.  49,53 2f  10a.”  The  nmnbera 
that  arc  taken  at  one  (hooting  out  of  the  nets  is  ama- 
zingly great.  Mr  Pennant  fays,  that  Dr  Borlafe  af- 
fured  him,  that  on  the  5th  of  O&obrr  1767,  there 
were  at  one  time  indofed  in  St  Ives’s  Bay  7000  hogs- 
heads, each  hogfhead  containing  35,000  fifh,  in  all 
243,000,000. 

PILE,  in  heraldry,  to  ordinary  in  form  of  a wedge, 
eontra&mg  from  tbe  chief,  snd  terminating  in  a point 
toward*  the  bottom  of  the  fhicld 

Pile,  among  the  Greeks  and  Roman*,  was  a pyra- 
mid built  of  wood,  wbercon  were  laid  the  bodies  of 
the  deceafed  to  be  burnt.  It  was  partly  in  the  form 
of  an  altar,  and  differed  in  height  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  perfon  to  be  confirmed.  Probably  it 
might  originally  be  confidercd  as  an  altar,  on  which 
the  dead  were  coafumcd  as  a buznl-offanng  to  the  in- 


fernal deities.  The  tree*  made  ufe  of  in  the  ere&ioa  PB*. 
of  a funeral  pile  were  foch  aa  abounded  tn  pitch  or  — y— 
rofio,  as  being  mod  combuilible  ; if  they  ufed  any 
other  wood,  it  was  fplit  that  it  might  the  more  eafily 
catch  fire.  Round  the  pile  were  placed  cypreft  boughs 
to  hinder  the  noifome  fmrll.  See  Fuhsral. 

Pile,  in  building,  i*  ufed  for  a large  ftake  rammed 
into  the  ground  in  the  bottom  or  rivers,  or  in  marfhy 
land,  for  a foundation  to  build  upon. 

Pile  is  alio  ufed  among  architect*  for  a mats  of  build- 
ing. 

Pile,  in  coinage,  denotes  a kind  of  puncheon,  which, 
in  the  old  way  at  coining  with  the  hammer,  contained 
the  arms  nr  other  figure  and  inscription  to  be  ftruck 
on  the  coin.  See  Coinage. 

Accordingly  we  ftiU  call  the  arms  fide  of  a piece  ok 
money  the  pile , and  tha  head  the  ercfti  becaufe  in  an- 
cient coin,  a crofa  ufuaily  took  the  place  of  the  head 
in  ours.  ^ 

PiiR+Enginei  a very  carious  machine  invented  by 
Mr  Vauloue  for  driving  the  piles  of  Weftminfter-bridge, 

It  is  reprtfented  Plate  CCCXCIU.  A is  a great 
upright  (haft  or  axle,  on  which  arc  the  great  wheel  B, 
and  tbe  drum  C,  turned  by  horfes  joined  to  the  bar* 

S,  S.  The  wheel  B turn*  the  trundle  X,  on  the  top 
of  whofe  axis  is  the  fly  O,  which  ferve*  to  regulate  the 
motion,  and  alfo  to  a A again  ft  the  horfes,  and  to  keep 
them  from  falling  when  the  heavy  ram  QJa  difeharged 
to  drive  the  pile  P down  into  the  mud  in  the  bottom 
of  the  river.  The  drum  C isloofe  upon  the  fhaft  A, 
but  is  locked  to  the  wheel  B by  the  bolt  Y.  On  this 
drum  the  great  rope  HH  it  wound  j ooe  end  of  the 
rope  being  fixed  to  the  drum,  and  the  other  to  the  fol- 
lower G.  to  which  it  is  conveyed  over  the  pulleys  1 and. 

K.  In  the  follower  G is  contained  the  tongs  F,  that 
taken  hold  of  the  ram  Qby  the  ftsple  R,  for  drawing 
it  up.  D is  a fpiral  or  fofy  fixed  to  the  drum,  oa  which 
is  wound  the  froall  rope  T that  goes  over  the  policy  U, 
under  tbe  pulley  V,  and  is  (aliened  to  the  top  of  the 
frame  at  7.  To  the  pulley -block  V is  bung  thecoun- 
terpoife  W,  which  hinders  the  follower  T from  *cce- 
lerating  as  it  goes  down  to  take  hold  of  the  ram  ; for 
at  the  follower  tend*  to  acquire  velocity  in  its  defeent, 
the  line  T winds  downwards  upon  the  fnfy,  on  a larger 
and  larger  radius,  by  which  means  the  countcrpoife  W 
ads  ftrongcr  and  ftronger  again II  it j and  fo  allows  »t 
to  come  down  with  only  a moderate  and  uniform  velo- 
city. The  bolt  Y locks  the  drum  to  the  great  wheels 
being  pufhed  upward  by  the  fin  01  lew  2,  which  goes 
through  a roortife  in  the  fluft  A,  turns  upon  a pin  itt 
the  bar  3,  fixed  to  the  great  wheel  B,  and  has  a weight 
4,  which  always  tend*  to  pufh  up  tbe  bolt  Y through 
the  wheel  into  tbe  drum.  L ia  the  great  lever  turning 
on  the  axis  m,  and  refting  upon  the  forcing  bar  5,5^ 
which  goes  through  a hollow  in  the  (baft  A,  and  bean* 
up  the  little  lever  2. 

By  the  borfe*  going  round*  the  great  rope  H k 
wound  about  the  drum  C,  and  the  ram  Qjs  drawn  up 
by  the  tongs  F in  the  follower  G,  until  the  tongs  cone 
between  the  inclined  planes  E ; which,  by  (hatting  tha 
tongs  at  the  top,  opens  it  at  the  foot,  and  difeharge* 
the  ram  which  fall*  down  between  the  guides  b b upon 
tbe  pile  P,  and  drives  it  by  a few  ftTokes  as  far  hm>  tbe 
mud  as  it  will  go  { after  which,  the  top  part  is  fawedL 
off  clofe  to  the  mud  by  an  engine  for  that  putpofeu 
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Pile*  Immediately  after  the  ram  it  difchncged,  the  piece  6 
upo«  the  follower  G takes  hold  of  the  ropet  ad,  which 
raife  the  end  01  the  lever  L.,  and  crufe  it*  end  N to  de- 
feend  and  prefa  down  the  forcing  bar  $ upon  the  little 
kver  a,  which*  fey  pulling  down  the  bolt  V,  unlocks  the 
drum  C from  the  great  wheel  B ; and  then  the  follower 
being  at  liberty,  comet  down  by  itaown  weight  to  the 
ram  ; and  the  lower  end*  of  the  tonga  flip  over  the 
ftaplc  R,  and  the  weight  of  tbeir  bends  caufes  them  to 
fall  outward,  and  ihut  upon  it.  Then  the  weight  4 
pufiiea  up  the  bolt  V into  the  drum,  which  luck#  it 
to  the  great  wheel,  and  fo  the  ram  is  drawn  up  aa 
before. 

Aa  the  follower  comet  down,  it  caufet  the  drum  to 
turn  backward,  and  unwinds  the  rope  from  it,  whilft 
the  hotfes,  great  wheel,  trundle,  arid  fly,  go  on  with 
an  uninterrupted  motion  ; and  as  the  dium  is  turning 
backward,  the  countrrpoiCe  W if  drawn  up,  and  ita 
rope  T wound  upon  the  fpiral  fufy  D. 

There  arc  feveral  holes  in  the  under  fide  of  the  drum, 
and  the  bolt  Y always  takes  the  firft  one  that  it  finds 
when  the  drum  flops  by  the  falling  of  the  follower  up* 
on  the  ram  ; until  which  floppage  the  bolt  has  not  time 
to  flip  into  any  of  the  boles. 

This  engine  was  placet!  upon  a barge  on  the  water, 
and  fo  wa«  cafily  conveyed  to  any  place  dclircd.  The 
ram  was  a ton  weight;  and  the  guides  bbt  by  which  it 
Wr«u  let  fall,  were  30  feet  high. 

A new  machine  for  driving  piles  has  been  invented 
lately  by  Mr  S.  Bunce  of  Kirby  flreet,  Hatten  llrect, 
London.  It  will  drive  a greater  number  of  piles  in  a 
given  time  than  any  other ; and  can  be  conflru&ed 
more  limply  to  work  by  horfci  than  Mr  Vaulou4's 
engine  above  drforibed. 

Piste  Fig.  1 and  2 reprefeot  a fide  and  front  (eftion  nf  the 
CCCXCUt  machine.  Tire  chief  parts  are  A,  fig.  1,  which  arc  two 
fndlef*  ropes,  or  chain*  connected  by  crofs  pieces  of  iron 
B (fee  fig.  2)  correfpondiog  with  two  crofs  grooves  cut 
diametrically  oppofite  in  the  wheel C (tig.  I.),  into  which 
they  are  received!  and  by  which  means  the  rope  or 
chain  A is  carried  round.  FI  IK  is  a fide- view  of  a 
jVrong  wooden  frame  moveable  on  the  axis  H.  D is  a 
wheel,  over  which  the  chain  paffes  and  turns  within  at 
the  top  of  the  frame.  It  moves  occasionally  from  F 
to  G upon  the  centre  H,  and  is  kept  in  the  polition 
F by  the  weight  I fixed  to  the  end  K.  Fig.  3.  L is  the 
iron  ram,  which  is  connected  with  the  crofs  pieces  by 
the  hock  M.  N is  a cylindrical  piece  of  wood  fufpend- 
«d  at  the  book  at  O,  which  by  Aiding  freely  upon  the 
bar  that  conned*  the  hook  to  the  ram,  always  brings 
the  hock  upright  upon  the  chain  when  at  -the  bottom 
of  the  machine,  in  the  polition  of  GP.  See  fig.  I. 

When  the  man  at  S tuma  the  ufual  crane -work,  the 
ram  being  connected  to  the  chain,  aod  pa  fling  between 
the  guides,  is  drawn  up  in  a perpendicular  direction  t 
and  when  it  fa  near  the  top  of  the  machine,  the  pro- 
jeding  bar  Qof  the  hook  (trikes  agafnlt  a crof*  piece  of 
wooff  af  X (fig.  1 . } { and  confequemly  diTcharges  the 
ram,  whiift  the  weight  I of  the  moveable  frame  iaftsotly 
draws  the  upper  wheel  into  tbe  poll  lien  (hown  at  I', 
pnd  keeps  th.'  chain  fine  of  the  rani  in  itadefeent.  The 
liock,  while  defending,  is  prevented  from  catching 
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the  chain  by  the  wooden  piece  N.  For  that  piece  Pile 
being  fpccihcally  lighter  than  the  iron  weight  be-  ,h  ' 
low,  and  moving  with  a It  fa  degree  of  velocity  can-  tnlvr' 
not  come  in  contad  with  the  iron  till  it  is  at  the  bot-  w .v.—« 
tom  and  the  ram  flops.  It  then  falls  and  again  connects 
the  hook  with  the  chain,  which  draws  up  the  ram,  aa 
before. 

Mr  Bonce  hat  made  a model  of  this  machine,  which 
performs  perfedly  well  j and  he  obferves,  that,  as  the 
motion  of  the  wheel  C is  uninterrupted,  there  appears 
to  be  the  Icaft  poffible  time  loft  in  the  operation. 

Pum- IV omujj  are  a kind  of  worms  found  in  the  piles 
of  the  fea- dikes  in  Holland.  'They  are  of  very  various 
fixest  for  fome  of  the  young  ones  are  not  above  an  inch 
or  two  in  length,  while  others  have  been  found  thirteen 
or  fourteen  inches  long.  The  heads  of  thefe  crea- 
tures are  covered  with  two  hard  (hells  or  heraicraaia  ,* 
which  together  form  a figure  rdembliog  an  augre; 
and  with  which  they  bore  the  woad.  The  heft  reme- 
dy agaiuft  them  is,  to  perforate  the  pile  with  many 
final!  boles  about  an  inch  afunJer  j then  it  mult  be 
done  over  with  a varnifli  in  the  hotteft  fun;  and,  while 
the  varoiftt  is  hot,  brick  duft  muft  be  ftrewed  over  it ; 
and  this  bring  feveral  times  repeated,  the  pile  will  be 
covered  with  a ftroug  anil  absolutely  impenetrable  to 
all  infer)*. 

’ FILES,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with  haemorrhoids. 

See  Msmciw,  n*  240,  dec. 

PI  LE  US,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  the  on] inary 
cap  or  hat  worn  at  public  (how  a and  facrificea,  and  by 
the  freedmen.  It  was  one  of  the  common  rewards 
afligned  to  foch  gladiators  as  were  fia*c»,  in  token  of 
their  obtaining  freedom. 

P1LEWORT  ( RtttMTtcuIut  Juariaf  .Lin.),  the  root. 

This  is  a very  fmall  plaut,  found  in  moill  meadow#  and 
by  hedge  Tides.  The  roots  confift  of  (leader  fibres  with 
fome  Inde  tubercles  among  them,  which  are  fuppofed  to 
refemble  the  haemorrhoids.  From  thence  it  has  been 
concluded,  that  this  root  muft  needs  be  of  wonderful 
efficacy  for  the  euro  of  that  diftemper : to  the  tafte,  it 
i#  little  other  than  mucilaginous  j and  although  fibril  re* 
tamed  in  feveral  of  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  it  il 
hardly  in  ofe  to  thia  Country.  « 

PILGRIM,  one  who  travels  through  foreign  coun> 
tries  to  vifit  holy  places,  and  to  pay  his  devotion  to  the 
reUcka  of  dead  faints.  Sec  Pilgrimage. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Fiemilh  pelgrimy  or 
Italian  pdegrim,  which  figmfica  the  fame  4 and  thofe 
origin  illy  from  the  Latin  pcrrgnntu,  a *4  ftrangcr  or 
traveller.' ' 

PILGRIMAGE,  a kind  of  religious  difeipline, 
which  confi&s  in  taking  a journey  to  fome  holy  place 
in  order  to  adore  the  rtheks  of  fume  Jeceafcd  (aim.  PiL 
gri  mages  begin  to  be  made  about  the  middle  age*  of 
the  church  ; but  they  were  moft  io  vogue  alter  the 
end  of  the  1 ith  century,  when  every  one  wag  for  silk- 
ing places  of  devotion,  not  excepting  kings  and  princes 
themfclvcs  } and  even  biffiops  made  no  difficulty  ot  be- 
ing abfent  from  4hcir;ehnrchc*  on  the  fame  account. 

The  places  molt  vifited  wfcrd  Jcrnfaittti,  Rome,  Coiq- 
poflella  (a),  and  Toursy  but  the  greeted  numbers  now 
refur t to  LortUo,  in  order  to  vifit  the  chamber  of  the 
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Pllfri-  blefTed  virgin,  in  which  (he  wii  bom,  and  brought  up 
HK'gr-  her  fon  Jcfut  till  he  wai  1 2 years  of  age.  For  the 
* pilgrimage  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  fee  Mahomi- 

TANtSM,  p.  4 65. 

In  every  country  where  popery  wm  eftablilhed,  pil- 
grimages were  common  > and  in  thofe  countries  which 
are  ft  ill  popilh,  they  continue.  In  England,  the  (hrine 
of  St  Thomas  a Beckct  was  the  chief  refort  of  the 
pious;  and  in  Scotland,  St  Aiulrew’a;  where,  as  tradi- 
tion informs  us,  was  drpofited  a leg  of  the  holy  apotUe. 
In  Ireland  they  ft»U  continue;  for,  from  the  beginning 
of  May  till  the  middle  of  Auguft  every  year,  crowda 
©1  popiih  penitents  from  all  parts  of  that  country  re- 
fort  to  an  ifiand  near  the  centre  of  Lougb-Jint  or  Whitt 
Lair,  in  the  county  of  Doimegal,  to  the  amount  of 
3000  or  4000.  Thefe  are  motlJy  of  the  poorer  fort, 
and  many  of  them  arc  proxies  tor  thofe  who  are  richer; 
fome  of  which,  however,  together  with  fome  of  the 
priefts  and  bifbnps  on  occafion,  make  their  appearance 
there.  When  the  pilgrim  comes  within  fight  of  the 
holy  lake,  he  mull  uncover  his  hands  and  feet,  and  thus 
walk  to  the  water- fide,  and  i«  taken  to  the  ifiand  lor 
fix  pence.  Here  there  are  two  chapels  and  15  other 
houfet  1 to  which  are  added  confelllouaU,  fo  contrived, 
that  the  prieft  c snoot  fee  the  perfon  confefQog.  The 
penance  varies  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
penitent;  during  the  continuance  of  which  (which  ft 
lometimes  three,  fix,  or  nine  days)  he  fubfiUa  on  oat- 
meal, fometimes  made  into  bread.  He  traverfca  lharp 
ftonca  on  hit  bare  knees  or  feet,  and  goes  through  a va- 
riety of  other  forms,  paying  fixpcncc  at  every  different 
confcffion.  When  all  is  over,  the  prieft  bores  a gimblct- 
hole  through  the  pilgrim's  itaff  near  the  top,  in  which 
he  faftens  a crofs  peg;  gives  him  as  many  holy  pebbles 
nut  of  the  lake  as  he  cares  to  carry  away,  for  amulets 
to  be  presented  to  his  friends,  and,  fo  di  Unifies  him,  an 
nbjed  of  veneration  to  all  other  papifts  not  thus  initi- 
ated j who  no  fooner  fee  the  pUgnm’s  crofs  in  his  hands, 
than  they  kneel  down  to  get  bis  blefling. 

There  are,  however,  other  parts  of  Ireland  facred  to 
extraordinary  wocihip  and  pilgrimage  ; and  the  num- 
ber nf  holy  wells,  and  miraculous  cures,  flic,  produced 
by  them,  is  very  great.  That  fuch  things  fhould  exift 
in  this  enlightened  age,  and  in  aProtcftaut  country, is  in- 
deed ft  range  ; but  our  wondtT  ceafes,  when  we  reflect 
that  it  is  among  the  lo weft,  and  perhaps  the  worft  of  the 
■people.  They  who  carry  external  religion  to  an  ex- 
treme, and  place  that  confidence  in  ceremony  which  be- 
longs only  to  the  fpirit  of  it,  are  fcldom  diftingufihcd  ei- 
ther for  their  wifdom  or  their  virtue.  We  do  not  deny, 
however,  that  they  who  carry  matters  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, may  be  equally  deftitute  of  real  knowledge  and 
genuine  morality. 

Dr  Johnfon,  in  his  Rafcbu,  give*  us  fome  obfenra- 
tiaoi  on  pilgrimage,  which  are  fo  much  to  the  purpose, 


that  we  th’nk  we  cannot  do  better  than  lay  them  be- 
fore  our  readers.  u Pilgrimage  ((aid  Imlac,  into  whofe 
mouth  the  obferwations  are  put),  like  many  other  afts  toor** 
of  piety,  may  be  reafonablc  or  fuperftitious  according  \_y— 
to  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  performed,  Long 
journeys  in  fcarch  of  troth  are  not  commanded.  Truth, 
fuch  as  is  neceffary  to  the  regulation  of  life,  is  always 
found  where  it  is  honeftly  fought : change  of  place  is 
no  natural  caufe  of  the  increase  of  piety,  for  it  inevi- 
tably produces  diflipation  of  mind.  Yet  fince  men  go 
every  day  to  view  the  fields  where  great  action*  have 
been  performed,  and  ret  am  with  ftronger  impreffions 
of  the  event,  curiofity  of  the  fame  kind  may  naturally 
difpofe  us  to  view  that  country  whence  our  religion 
had  its  beginning : and  1 believe  no  man  fnrveys  thofe 
awful  feenes  without  fome  confirmation  of  holy  rcfolu- 
tiont.  That  the  Supreme  Being  may  be  more  eafily* 
propitiated  in  one  place  than  in  another,  it  the  dreana 
of  idle  fuperftition  ; but  that  fome  places  may  operate 
upon  o«r  own  minds  in  an  uncommon  manner,  it  an 
opinion  which  hourly  experience  will  juftify.  He  who 
fuppofes  that  his  vices  may  be  more  fuccefsfully  com- 
bated in  Paleftine,  will,  perhaps,  find  himfelf  miftaketf^ 
yet  he  may  go  thither  without  folly  : he  who  think* 
they  will  be  more  freely  pardoned,,  rh  honours  at  oned 
his  reafon  and  religion." 

PILKINGTON  (Laetitia),  a famous  poetical  ge- 
nius, the  daughter  of  Dr  Van  Lewin,  a phyfician  of 
Dublin,  where  (he  was  born  »o  17 1*.  She  was  mar- 
ried very  young  to  the  Rev.  Matthew  Pilkington,a  poet 
alfo  of  no  inconfiderable  merit ; and  thefe  two  wits,  a* 
is  often  the  ca fc,  lived  very  unhappily  together.  They 
were  at  length  totally  Separated,  on  the  hniband  acci- 
dentally difoovering  a gentleman  in  her  bedchamber  at 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning  ; • circumftance  which  (he 
accounted  for  in  a very  unfatiafaclory  manner.  The 
ftory  is  told  at  large  in  her  Memoirs ; where  (he  fays, 

•*  Lovers  of  learning,  I am  fore,  will  pardon  me,  as  1 
folemnly  declare  it  was  the  attra&ive  charms  of  a new 
book,  which  the  gentleman  would  not  lend  me,  but 
confented  to  ftay  till  l read  it  through,  that  was  the 
foie  motive  of  my  detaining  him."  Aa  there  arc 
not  wanting  fome  who  form  objections  to  marrying 
learned  wives,  the  chaoce  of  foch  literary  alfigna- 
tions  may  perhaps  be  added  to  the  lift  of  them.  Af- 
ter this  unlucky  adventure,  Mrs  Pilkington  came  to 
London  ; and  having  recourfe  to  her  pen  for  fubfift- 
ence,  through  the  roesna  of  Colley  Cibber,  (he  lived 
fome  time  on  the  contributions  of  the  great.  She  wa* 
however  throws  into  the  M*rihalfea  for  debt;  and  be- 
ing fet  at  liberty,  opened  a pamphlet  (hop.  She  railed 
at  length  a haadfome  fubfoription  for  her  Memoirs  5 
which  are  written  with  great  fprightlinefa  and  wit, 
coD’«inmg  (cveral  entertaining  anecdotes  of  dean  Swift 
with  whom  (he  was  intimate,  as  well  as  many  pretty* 

little 


eences  were  granted  from  the  crown  of  England  to  captains  of  Enghfh  fhipa,  for  carrying  numbers  of  devout 
perfons  to  the  (hrioe  of  St  James  of  Compoftella  in  Spain  ; provided,  however,  that  thofe  pilgrims  (hould  firft 
take  an  oath  not  to  take  any  thing  prejudicial  to  England,  nor  to  reveal  any  of  ita  ftcrets,  nor  to  carry,  out 
with  them  any  more  gold  or  fiWer  than  whtt  would  be  foflicient  for  their  rcafooable  expence*.  In  this  yea? 
there  went  out  thither  from  England,  on  the  faid  pilgrimage,  the  following  number  of  pcifons.  From  Lon- 
don a So,  Bridal  aoo,  Weymouth  ill,  Dartmouth  90,  Yarmouth  60,  Jerfey  60,  Plymouth  40,  Exeter  3c, 
Jpocle  24,  lpfwich  20,  in  all  92b  periods. 
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little  piecerof  her  poetry.  Thu  ingenious  but  unhappy 
woman  is  faid  at  latt  to  have  killed  herfclf  with  drink* 
inz.at  Dublin,  in  1750.  > 

P1I.L,  in  pharmacy,  a form  of  medicine  refrmhling 
a little  ball,  to  >■*  fwallowed  whole  ; invented  tor  fuch 
as  cannot  take  bitter  and  ill- tatted  medicsn.il  draughts! 
m alfo  to  keep  in  rcadinefa  for  occsfional  ufe  without 
decaying.  See  PHARSfACV-Zisdlfiv. 

PILLAR,  in  srehitetture  See  AacmricTuaB. 

Pillar,  in  the  manege,  it  the  centre  of  the  ring,  or 
manege  ground,  round  which  a horfe  tutor,  whether 
there  be  a pillar  in  it  or  out.  Bcfidea  this,  there  are 
pillars  on  the  circumference  or  (idea  of  the  manege* 
ground,  placed  at  certain  diftances,  by  two  and  two, 
from  whence  they  are  called  the  two  pillars , to  di- 
Hinguiih  them  from  that  of  the  centre.  The  ufe  of 
the  pillar  in  the  centre  is  for  regulating  the  extent 
•f  ground,  that  the  manege  upon  the  volts  may  be 
performed  with  method  and  juftoefs,  and  that  they 
may  work  in  a fquare,  by  rule  and  meafure,  upon  the 
four  lines  of  the  volts ; and  alfo  to  break  unruly  high* 
mettled  horfes,  without  endangering  the  rider.  The 
two  pillars  ate  placed  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three 
pmes  cne  from  the  other}  and  the  horfe  is  put  between 
thofe,  to  teach  him  to  rife  before  and  yerk  out  behind, 
and  put  himfelf  upon  Tailed  airs,  dec.  cither  by  the  aid* 
•r  chaftifemente. 

Pcmfxy's  Phiam.  See  Atr iandim,  p.  393. 

PILLARS,  in  antiquarian  topography,  are  large 
Engle  rtonci  fet  up  perpendicularly.  Thofe  of  them 
which  are  found  in  this  country  hare  been  the  work 
of  the  Druids  { but  as  they  arc  the  mod  Ample  ofrall 
monuments,  they  ate  unquell iooabiy  more  ancient  than 
druidifm  rtfelf.  They  wrre  placed  as  memorials  re- 
cording different  events;  fuch  as  remark? ble  indances 
•f  God's  mercies,  contracts.  Angular  victories,  bound- 
aries, and  fometimes  fepulchres.  Various  inflances  of 
thefe  motumenis  erected  by  the  patriarchs  occur  in 
the  Old  Tcffament:  fuch  was  that  raifed  by  Jacob  at 
Lug,  afterwards  by  him  named  Bethel ; fuch  alfo  was 
the  pillar  placed  by  him  over  the  grave  of  Rachel. 
They  were  likewife  marks  of  execrations  and  magical 
tal  if  macs. 

Thefe  Hones,  from  hiving  long  been  confidercd  as 
objects  of  veneration,  at  length  were  by  the  ignorant 
and  fu  peril  it  ious  idolatroufly  worfhtppcd  ; wherefore, 
after  the  introduction  of  Chnftiamty,  forae  had  croffes 
cut  on  them,  which  was  conAdercd  as  hatching  them 
from  the  fervice  of  the  devil.  Vulgar  fupetffitioa  of 
a later  date  has  led  the  common  people  to  confider 
them  as  per  Tons  transformed  into  done  for  the  panifh- 
ment  of  feme  crime,  generally  that  of  fahbath-breaking; 
but  this  talc  is  not  conAncd  to  Angle  Hones,  but  is  told 
alfo  of  whole  circles : witoefs  the  monuments  called 
the  hurieri  in  Cornwall,  and  RoUoritk Jones  in  Warwick* 
fhirc.  The  firfl  are  by  the  vulgar  fuppofed  to  have 
been  or.ee  men,  and  thus  transformed  as  a punKhmcnt 
for  playing  00  the  Lord's  day  at  a game  called  burling; 
the  latter,  a pagan  king  and  his  army. 

At  Wilton,  where  the  earl  of  Prmbroke  has  a very 
magnificent  hottfe,  there  is  a pillar  of  one  piece  of 
white  Egyptian  granite,  which  was  brought  from  the 
temple  of  Venus  Gcnetrix  at  Rome,  near  14  teet  high 
and  S2  inches  diameter,  with  an  inscription  to  AHartc 
or  Venus. 


PILLORY  ( coKJrigum,  “ eollum  Aiicgeni;M 
pillorij , from  the  Ftcnch  pulmr , i.  e.  dept'ulator%  or 
priori ; derived  from  the  Greek  januat  a “ door,*' 
beeaufe  one  Handing  on  the  pillory  puts  his  head  as 
it  were  through  a door,  and  •{*»,  video )y  is  sn  engine 
made  of  wood  to  puntib  offenders,  by  expofinz  them  to 
pul  lie  view,  and  rendering  them  infamous.  There  is  a 
jlatvte  e>J the  piUvryy  51  Hen.  III.  An  ! by  Astute  it  is 
appointed  tor  bakers,  foreilallers,  -end  thofe  who  ufe 
fslle  weights,  peijury,  forgery,  &c.  3 fnj.  219.  Lords 
of  leets  are  to  have  a pillory  and  tumbrel,  or  it  will  he 
the  caufe  of  forfeiture  of  the  leet ; and  a village  may  be 
bound  by  prefeription  to  provide  a-pillory,  &c.  2 Hawk. 
P.C.  73- 

Pi  LOT,  the  officer  who  fuperintends  the  naviga- 
tion,  either  upon  the  fearoaH  or  on  the  main  ocean. 
It  is,  however,  more  particularly  applied  by  our  mari- 
ners to  the  perfon  charged  with  the  direftion  of  a (hip’s 
courfc  on  or  uear  the  fea-coaft,  and  into  the  roads,  hays, 
rivers,  havens,  dec.  within  bis  refpeftive  diftrift. 

Pilots  of  fhips,  taking  upon  them  to  condtift  any 
(hip  from  Dover,  & c.  to  any  place  up  the  river  Thames, 
ate  to  be  firH  examined  and  approved  by  the  maHer 
and  wardens  of  the  focicty  of  Trinity  Houfe,  8cc.  or 
fhall  forfeit  10  1 for  the  firft  offence,  20 1.  for  the  fc- 
cond,  and  40 1.  for  every  other  offence;  one  moiety  to 
the  informer,  the  other  to  the  mtffer  and  wardens;  but 
any  mafter  or  mate  of  a (hip  may  pilot  bis  own  vefld 
up  the  river:  an  t if  any  (hip  be  loft  through  the  ne- 
gligence of  any  pilot,  he  (hall  be  for  ever  after  difabled 
W aft  as  a pilot.  3 Geo.  1.  c.  23.  Alfo  the  lord- war- 
den of  the  cinque  ports  may  make  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  pilots,  and  order  a fufficient  number  to  ply  at 
(ea  to  conduft  (hips  up  to  the  Thames:  7 Geo.  1.  c.  a 1. 
No  perfon  ihall  aft  as  a pilot  on  the  Thames,  &C.  (ex- 
cept in  collier  (hips)  wit  notit  a licence  from  the  maffer 
and  wardens  of  Trinity  Houle  at  Deptford,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  *ob  And  pilots  are  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  go- 
vernment of  that  corporation  ; and  pay  ancient  dues,' 
not  exceeding  1 a.  in  the  pound,  out  of  wages,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  poor  thereof.  Stat.  5 Geo.  II.  c.  20. 

By  the  former  laws  of  France,  no  perfon  could  be 
received  as  pilot  till  be  had  made  feveral  voyages  and 
pa  (fed  a drift  examination ; and  after  that,  on  his  re- 
turn in  long  voyages,  he  was  obliged  to  lodge  a copy 
of  bis  journal  in  the  admiralty  ; and  if  b pilot  occa- 
fioned  the  loft  of  a (hip,  he  had  to  pay  100  livres  fine, 
and  to  be  for  ever  deprived  of  the  cxercife  of  pilotage;’ 
and  if  he  did  it  dcfignedljt  be  punilhed  with  death. 
Lex  Mercat.  70  71.- 

The  laws  of  Oieron  ordain.  That  if  any  pilot  defign- 
edly  mifguide  a (hip,  that  it  may  be  caH  a w-y,  he  (had 
be  put  to  a rigorous  death,  and  hung  in  chains  : and 
if  the  lord  of  a place,  where  a (hip  be  thus  loft,  abet 
fuch  villains  in  order  to  have  a (hare  of  the  wreck,  He 
(hall  be  apprehended,  and  >11  his  goods  forfeited  for 
the  fatisfaftion  of  the  perfon*  fuSeting  ; and  his  per- 
fon fhall  be  faHened  to  a Hake  in  the  midH  of  his  own 
manfien,  which,  being  fired  on  the  four  corners,  (hntt 
be  burned  to  the  ground,  and  he  with  it.  Lag*  Olm 
c.  25.  And  if  the  fault  o(  a pilot  be  fo  notorious,  that 
the  (hip’s  crew  fee  an  appaient  wre<  k,  they  may  lead 
him  to  the  batches,  and  Hrike  off  his  head  ; but  the 
common  law  deniet  this  bally  execution : an  ignorant 
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pilot  is  fentence  1 to  paf?  thrice  under  the  (hip’rkeel 
by  the  liw»  of  Denmark.  Lex  Mercat.  70. 

The  regulations  with  regard  to  pilot!  in  the  royal 
nary  arc  as  follow:  " The  commanders  of  the  king’s 
(hips,  in  order  to  give  all  rcafonahle  encouragement  to 
fo  ufeful  a body  of  men  as  pilots,  and  to  remove  all 
* their  objection*  to  his  Majefty’s  ferviee,  are  ftri&ly 
chaigel  to  treat  th;*m  with  good  ufage,  and  an  equal 
rcfpud  with  warrant-officers. 

•*  The  purfer  of  the  (hip  i*  always  to  have  a fet  of 
bedding  provided  on  board  for  the  pilots;  and  the  cap- 
tain is  to  or  ier  the  boatfwain  to  fupply  them  with  h «m* 
mocks,  and  a convenient  place  to  lie  in,  near  their  du- 
ty, and  apart  fr  im  t'.c  common  men  ; which  beiding 
«"d  hammocks  arc  to  be  returned  when  the  pilots  leave 
the  (hip 

“ A pilot,  when  conducing  one  of  his  Majefty’t 
fh'ps  in  pilot  water,  fhall  have  the  foie  charge  and  com- 
mind  of  the  (btp,  and  may  give  orders  for  fleering,  fel- 
ting, trimming,  or  futliug  the  fails  | tacking  the  (hip; 
or  whatever  concerns  the  navigation  : and  the  captain 
is  to  take  care  that  all  the  officers  and  crew  obey  his 
orders.  But  the  captain  is  diligently  to  obferve  the 
conduit  of  the  pilot;  a id  if  he  judges  him  to  behave  fo 
ill  as  to  bring  the  (hip  into  danger, -he  may  remove  him 
from  the  command  and  charge  of  the  (hip,  and  take 
fuch  methods  for  her  prefervation  as  (hall  be  judged 
ueceflary ; remarking  upon  tl»e  log  book,  the  exad 
hour  and  time  when  the  pilot  was  removed  from  his 
office,  and  the  renfons  afligned  for  it. 

" Captains  of  the  king’s  (hips,  employing  pilots  im 
foreign  parts  of  his  majefty’a  dominions,  fhall,  after 
performance  of  the  fervicc,  give  a certificate  thereof  to 
the  pilot,  which  being  produced  to  the  proper  naval 
officer,  be  fhall  caufie  the  fame  to  be  immediately  paid; 
I ut  if  there  be  no  naval-officer  there,  the  captain  of 
his  majclly’s  fhip  (hall  pay  him,  and  fend  the  proper 
voucher.-,  with  hi*  bill,  to  the  navy-board,  in  order  to 
be  paid  as  bills  of  exchange. 

“ Captains  of  his  Majefty’s  fh;ps,  employing  foreign 
pilots  to  carry  the  fhips  they  command  into  or  out  of 
foreign  ports,  fhall  pay  them  the  rates  due  by  the  etla- 
blifhment  or  cuflom  of  the  country,  before  they  dif- 
charge  them;  wbofe  receipts  being  duly  vouched,  and 
fent,  with  a certificate  of  the  fervice  performed,  to  the 
•navy- board,  they  (lull  caufc  them  to  be  paid  with  the 
fame  esa&neft  *s  they  do  bills  of  exchange.”  Regu- 
lations anJ  InSrvSiotu  of  the  Seafervice , file. 

PtiOT-Ftjb,  or  Gaflrrojletu  Du  dor,  in  ichthyology, 
is  a fpecies  of  the  gafterafteus,  and  is  found  io  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  chiefly  to- 
wards the  equator.  Csccfby,  who  gives  a figure  of  it 
in  it)  natural  fir.c,  together  with  a fhort  defeription, 
calls  it  fxrea  marina  fedrria,  or  rudder-fiih.  Owe  of 
them,  which  Gronovius  deferibes,  was  about  four  inch- 
es in  length,  and  its  greatell  breadth  little  more  than 
an  inch ; the  head  is  about  a third  of  the  body,  and 
covered,  excepting  the  fpace  bet weeo  the  foout  and  the 
rye,  with  fcalca  foarcely  perceptible,  and  covering  one 
another  like  tiles  ; the  iris  of  the  eye  is  a hirer  grey  ; 
the  jaws  arc  of  equal  fizc,  an.l  furnuhed  as  well  as  the 
pal  ;te  with  finall  teeth  difpofed  in  groups ; there  is 
alfo  a longitudinal  row  of  teeth  on  the  tongue.  The 
trunk  of  the  pilot -fill)  is  oblong,  a little  rounded,  but 
it  appears  quadrangular  towards  the  ta.l,  becaufc  at 
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thu  place  the  fines  are  thicker,  and  form  a kind  of 
membranaceous  projection.  The  back  fin  is  long,  and 
fumifhed  with  feven  radii;  on  the  (ore-part  of  this  fin k— 
are  three  moveable  prickles  very  fhort;  the  fins  on  the 
bread  have  each  of  them  20  radii,  forked  at  their  ex- 
tremity ; the  abdominal  fins  have  fix;  that  of  the  anus 
has  17  ’ ranches,  of  which  the  firflt  is  longeil  ; this  fin 
is  preceded  by  a fmall  moveable  prickle  ; that  of  the 
tail  is  thick,  large,  and  forked.  The  pilot-fifh  is  of  m 
browniih  colour,  changing  into  gold ; a tranfverfat 
black  belt  ctofTes  the  bead ; a fecund  pafiies  over  the 
body  at  the  place  of  the  bread;  a third  near  the  move- 
able prickles  of  the  back  ; three  others  near  the  re- 
gion of  the  anus ; and  a feventh  at  the  tail. 

Seafaring  people  obferve,  that  this  fith  frequently 
accompanies  their  veflel* ; and  as  they  fee  it  geuerally 
towards  the  fore  part  of  the  lliip,  they  imagined  that 
it  was  guiding  and  tracing  out  the  courfe  of  the  vefa 
M,  and  hence  it  received  the  name  of  pilot fjb.  | 

Ofl>  c tells  u«,  that  they  arc  (haped  like  thofc  mack- 
erels which  have  a tranfverfal  fine  acrofs  the  body.’ 

•*  Sailors  (continues  he)  give  them  the  name  of  pilots, 
becaufc  they  clof^jy  follow  the  dog-filh,  fw  .mining  iia 
great  (boat#  round  it  on  all  tides.  Jt  is  thought  that 
they  point  out  fome  prey  to  the  dog-fi(h ; and  indeed 
that  fi(h  is  very  unwieldy.  They  are  not  only  not 
touched,  but  alfo  preferved  by  it  sgaind  all  their  enea 
mics.  Tfalm  evi.  ver.  2.  4 Who  caa  utter  the  mighty 
ads  of  the  LrOrd  ! Who  can  (how  forth  all  his  praifc?* 
This  fcarce  and  remarkable  fi(h  l had  an  opportunity 
of  defer ibiog ; it  is  Scomber  csermlco-albus  cingulii  tranf- 
v*t£s  nigris  fex,  derfo  nmopterygio.  See  tke  AJemoire 
of  tie  StucJtjh  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  1755# 
vol  xvi  p.  71.  of  the  Swedifh  edition." 

It  likewife  follows  the  lhark,  apparently  for  the 
purpofe  of  devouring  the  remains  of  its  prey.  It  i* 
pretended  that  it  ads  as  its  pilot.  The  manner  m 
which  it  attends  the  lhark,  according  to  M.  Dauben* 
ton,  may  have  given  rife  to  this  name.  It  is  (aid  to 
fwim  at  the  height  of  a foot  and  a half  from  the  Inout 
of  this  voracious  animal,  to  follow  and  imitate  all  it» 
movements,  and  to  feixe  with  addrefs  every  part  of  its 
prey  which  the  (hark  allows  to  efcape,  and  which  it 
light  enough  to  buoy  up  towards  the  furtacc  of  the 
water.  When  the  (hark,  which  has  Its  mouth  below, 
turas  to  feize  any  (ifti,  the  pilot  fifh  Hart*  away ; but 
as  foon  as  the  (hark  recovers  his  ordinary  fituation,  it 
returns  to  its  former  place.  Bart-ut  informs  us,  that 
thefe  fifties  propagate  their  fpeciea  like  the  (hark.  He 
adds,  that  in  the  gulph  of  Guinea  thofc  fithes  follow 
(hips  for  the  fake  of  the  offals  and  human  excrements  ; 
and  hence  the  Dutch  give  them  the  name  of  dungji/b. 

It  is  rcrourksblc,  that  though  fo  finall  they  can  keep 
pare  with  (hips  in  their  fwiltefl  courfe. 

PIL TEN,  a division  of  Courland,  which  lies  in 
Courland  properly  fo  called,  derives  its  name  from  the 
ancient  caftlc  or  palace  of  Pilten,  built  by  Valde* 
mar  11.  king  of  Denmark  about  the  year  1220,  when  he 
founded  a bilhop’s  fee  in  this  country  for  the  more  ef- 
fectual converfion  of  its  Pagan  inhabitants,  'l'his  di- 
ftrid  afterwards  fuccefliwly  belonged  to  the  Germans, 
then  again  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  duke  of  Cour- 
land, and  to  Pound  i and  by  virtue  of  the  inltrument 
o(  regency  drawn  up  fot  this  diftridin  the  year  1717, 
the  government  is  lodged  in  fcvcQ  Puluh  lesators  or 

cou*. 
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Kiwi,  Potraffffort,  from  whom  in  appal  lice  to  the  kin*,  growing  frontaneoufly,  hating  fucceedcd.  The  ufual 
Pnper.M  The  bilhop  of  Samogitia  alio  Styles  himfclf  bdh.-ip  of  method  of  forming  a new  pimento  plantation  (in  Ja-  1 
■ ’ Filters.  maiea  it  i*  called  a vuali)  it  nothing  more  than  to  rp-g 

The  moil  remarkable  part  of  thia  diftrifl  is  the  pro-  propriate  a piece  of  woodland,  in  the  neighbourhood 
montory  of  Domrfnefs,  which  projects  northwird  into  of  a plantation  already  drifting,  or  in  a country  where 
the  gulf  of  Litonia.  From  thia  cape  a fand. bank  runt  the  fcattered  tree*  arr  found  in  a nitire  (late  the 
four  German  milet  farther  into  the  fea,  half  of  which  woods  of  which  being  fallen,  the  treea  are  fuffered  to 
Sea  under  water,  and  cannot  be  difeerned.  To  the  remain  on  the  ground  till  they  become  rotten  and 
eaft  of  thia  promontory  iaan  unfathomable  ahyCi,  which  perilh.  In  the  couife  of  twelre  montha  after  the  firft 
if  never  obferved  to  be  agitated.  For  the  fafety  of  ref-  feafon,  abundance  of  young  nimrnto  olanta  will  1 


eaft  of  thia  promontory  iaan  onfathomableahyCi,  ch  perilh.  In  the  couife  of  twelre  montha  after  the  firft 
ia  nerer  obferrrd  to  be  agitated.  For  the  fafety  of  ref-  feafon,  abundance  of  young  pimento  plant!  will  be 
fcls  bound  to  Litonia,  two  fquare  beacon  hare  been  found  growing  rigoroufty  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  he- 
erefied  on  the  coaft,  near  Domefnefs  church,  oppofke  ing  without  doubt  produced  from  ripe  berries  fcatter- 


to  the  find  bank,  and  facing  each  other.  One  of  thefe  ed  there  by  the  birds,  while  the  fallen  trees,  8cc.  afford 
it  twelve  fathoms  high,  and  the  other  eight ; stul  a them  both  fhelter  and  (hade.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
large  fire  it  kept  burning  on  them  from  the  firft  of  An.  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the  land  a thorough  clcanfing, 
guft  to  the  firtt  of  January.  When  the  mariners  fee  leaving  fuch  only  of  the  pimento  trees  as  hare  a good 
thefe  fires  appear  as  one  in  a due  it  line,  they  may  appearance,  which  will  then  foon  form  fuch  groves  at 
conclude  that  they  are  clear  of  the  eatremity  of  the  thofe  I have  deferibed,  and,  except  perhaps*  fur  the 
land  bank,  and  consequently  out  of  danger!  but  if  they  firft  four  or  five  yeara,  require  very  little  tltcntion  if- 
fee  both  beacons,  they  are  in  danger  of  running  upon  terwards, 

it.  The  diftrift  of  Pilten  contains  ftven  pirifhev,  but  “ Soon  after  the  trees  are  in  Mofforo,  the  berries  be- 
ao  towns  wotthy  of  notice.  The  inhabitant!  are  chief-  come  fit  for  gathering!  the  fruit  not  being  fuffered  to 
ly  of  the  Lutheran  perfuafinn.  ripen  on  the  tree,  as  the  pulp  in  that  Hate,  being  modi 

P1LUM,  a miflive  weapon  ufed  by  the  Roman  fol-  and  glutinous,  is  difficult  tg  cure,  and  « hen  dry  be- 
diera,  and  in  a charge  darted  upon  the  enemy.  Its  comes  black  and  taftelcfs.  It  is  impoflible,  however, 
point,  we  are  told  by  Polybius,  was  fo  long  and  fmall,  to  prevent  fome  of  the  ripe  berries  from  mixing  with 
that  after  the  firft  difehargeit  was  generally  fo  bent  as  the  reft  ; but  if  the  proportion  of  them  be  great,  the 
to  be  rendered  ufelefs.  The  legionary  foldicra  made  price  of  the  commodity  is  coofi  lerably  injured, 
ufe  of  the  piium.and  each  man  carried  two.  The  pilum  “ It  it  gathered  by  the  hand  j one  labourer  on  the 
underwent  many  alterations  and  improvements,  info-  tree,  employed  in  gathering  the  fmaU  branches,  wi.l 
much  that  it  is  iropcffiMc  with  any  prccifion  todeferibe  gift  employment  to  three  below  (who  are  generally 
it.  Julius  Sealigcr  laboured  much  to  give  an  accurate  women  and  children)  in  picking  the  Lerr-et  i and  au 
account  of  it,  and  wcold  have  rfteemed  fuccefs  on  thia  induftrioua  picker  will  fill  a bag  of  7olbs.  in  the  day. 
head  among#  the  grealeft  blelfings  of  hia  life.  This  *•  The  returns  from  a pimento  walk  in  a favourable 
sweapon  appears,  however,  to  have  been  fometimei  feilbn  are  prodigious.  A Angle  tree  has  hern  known 
round,  but  moft  commonly  fquare,  to  have  been  two  to  yield  1 50  lbs.  of  the  raw  fruit,  or  one  cu  t.  of  the 
cubits  long  in  the  ftaff,  and  to  have  had  an  iron  point  dried  fpice  ; there  being  commonly  a lofs  in  weight  of 
of  the  fame  length  hooked  and  jagged  at  the  end.  Ma-  one  third  in  curing  ; but  thia,  like  many  other  of  the 
riui  made  a material  improvrment  in  it  { for  during  the  minor  produ3ii.ro,  ia  exceedingly  uncertain,  anj  per- 
Cimbrian  war,  fie  fo  contrived  it,  that  when  it  ftuck  baps  a very  plenteous  crop  occurs  but  once  ia  five 
in  tbe  cnriries  fhicld  it  Ihould  bend  duwn  in  an  angle  years  “ 


in  the  part  where  the  wood  was  connected 


P1MPINELLA,  jeaniT  saxifrag*;  a genua  uf 


iron,  and  thua  become  uf  left  to  tbe  perfon  who  rc-  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  tbe  pentandria  cl;  fs  of 

ceived  it.  _ plants.  There  are  frven  (pecies  i the  moft  remaikshle 

PIMENTO,  or,  as  Mr  Edward  writes,  Piemehto,  of  which  are,  r.  The  major,  or  greater  burnct  faai'rage. 
in  botany,  or  Jamaica  reran,  or  AVjpiit,  afpeciciof  growing  naturally  in  thalky  woods,  and  on  tbe  tides  of 
the  myrtua.  See  Mtatos.  the  banks  near  brdgei,  in  fcvtral  puts  of  England. 

“The  pimento  treca  grow  fpontancoufly,  and  in  The  lower  leaves  uf  this  fort  are  ringed ; the  lobes  are 
great  abundance,  in  many  parts  of  Jamaica,  tint  more  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  fit  cl  of,  to  the  midrib 
particularly  on  hilly  fituarioni  ntny  the  fea,  on  the  of  a dark  green.  The  ftaiks  are  mora  than  a foot  high] 
northern  fi  le  of  that  iftand  | where  they  form  the  divrding  into  four  or  five  branrhes.  The  lower  part  of 
moft  delicious  groves  that  can  poffibly  be  imagined  t the  flaik  is  gamiihcd  with  wingeJ  leaves,  Ihapcd  like 
filling  tbe  air  with  fragrance,  and  giving  reality,  tbo'  thefe  at  the  bottom,  but  fmaller  : thofe  upon  the 
in  a wry  diftant  part  of  the  glohe,  to  our  great  poet’s  branches  art  fhort  an.!  trifid  1 the  branches  arc  terni- 
■lefcript  on  of  thofe  balmy  galea  which  convey  to  the  ruled  by  fmall  umbels  of  white  flowers,  whiih  are  rom- 
tle lighted  voyager  pofed  of  fmaller  umbtls  or  rays.  The  flowers  have  fire 


delighted  voyager  pofed  of  fmaller  umbels  or  rays.  The  flowers  have  fire 

* Sahean  odour*  from  the  fpicy  fhore  . 1 “e*!t  P""1*’  which  '“rn  il,w»rd'  *"d  fuc- 

4 Of  Ar*by  the  Weft.  ceeded  by  two  narrow,  oblong,  channelled  feed*. 

« Cheat’d  with  the  grateful  fmell,  old  ocean  fmtfes.’  *' F*e  *nif“”’  or  c°0“0"  ,rifc’  “ m pl»»«v 

which  grows  naturally  in  Egypt  t but  is  cultivated  in 
“ 'litis  tree  is  purely  a child  of  nature,  and  forms  to  Malta  and  Spain,  from  whence  the  feeds  art  annually 
mock  all  the  labour*  of  man  in  hit  endeavour*  to  ea-  imported  into  Britain.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  plant 
tend  or  improve  its  growth  .-  not  one  attempt  in  fifty  are  divided  into  three  lobes,  which  are  deeply  cut  on 
t°  propagate  the  young  plants,  or  to  ratfc  them  from  their  edges  ; the  ftalk  rifts  a foot  and  a half  high,  di- 
the  feeds,  in  paru  of  the  country  where  it  i*  not  found  riding  into  fcieral  flender  Iranchti,  garoifhed  with 
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narrow  leaves,  cut  into  three  or  four  narrow  CtgmeoL, 
terminated  by  pretty  Urge  loofe  umbel*,  compofcd  of 
fmaller  umbels  or  rays,  which  ftand  on  pretty  long 
footflalks.  The  flowets  are  fmall,  and  of  a yellowim 
white  ; the  feeds  are  oblong  and  fwclling. — rhe  for- 
mer fpeciet  requires  no  culture  j the  litter  is  too  ten- 
der to  be  cultivated  for  profit  in  this  country.  How- 
ever, the  feeds  will  coine  up  if  fown  in  the  beginning 
of  April  upon  a warm  border.  When  they  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  thinned;  and  kept  clear  of  weeds,  which 
is  all  the  culture  they  require. 

Uftt . Both  thefe  fpeciea  arc  ufed  in  medicine.  The 
roots  of  pimpinella  have  a grateful,  wirm,  very  pun- 
gent ufte,  which  is  entirely  extracted  by  re&ified  fpi- 
rit : in  diftiliation  the  noenftruum  arifea,  leaving  all 
that  it  had  taken  up  from  the  root  united  into  a pun- 
gent aromatic  refin.  This  root  promifes,  from  its 
lcnfible  qualities,  to  be  a medicine  of  coefiderable  uti- 
lity, though  little  regarded  in  common  practice : the 
only  officinal  cnmpofition  in  which  it  is  an  ingredient 
is  the  ptdvit  on  compofitut.  Suhl,  Hoffman,  and  other 
German  phyficians,  are  extremely  food  of  it ; and  re- 
commend it  as  an  excellent  ftomachic,  rcfolveut,  deter- 
gent, diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  akxipharmac.  They 
frequently  gave  it,  and  not  without  fuccefs,  in  fc  or  Lit- 
tle and  cutaneous  difordera,  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and 
juices,  tumors  and  cbftru&ion*  of  the  glands  and  diT- 
eafea  proceeding  from  a deficiency  of  the  fluid  fecre- 
cions  in  general.  Boerhaave  dite&s  the  ufe  of  thii 
medicine  in  a&hmitic  and  hydropic  cafe*,  wheTc  the 
rtrongtft  refolvents  are  indicated  : the  form  he  prefers 
is  a watery  infufion  ; but  the  fpirkuous  tin&ure  pof* 
fefFc*  the  virtue*  of  the  root  in  riioch  greater  pci  fee* 
tion. 

Anifeed*  have  an  aromatic  fmcll,  and  a pteafant 
warm  tafle,  accompanied  with  a degree  of  fweetnef*. 
Water  extract  Very  little  of  their  fl-vourj  rectified 
fpirit  the  whole. 

Thefe  feed*  are  in  the  number  of  the  four  greater 
hot  feeds  : their  principal  ufe  iV  in  cold  flatulent  dif- 
orders, where  tenacious  phlegm  abounds,  and  in  the 
gripes  to  which  young  children  arc  fuhjett.  Frederic 
Hoffman  ftrongly  recomrcmcnda  them  in  weaknefs  of 
the  ftomneb,  diarrhoeas,  and  for  ftrengthening  the  tone 
of  the  vifeera  in  general ; and  thinks  they  well  deferve 
the  appellation  given  them  by  Helmont,  intejmomm  fo~ 
/amen.  The  fmaller  kind  of  anifeeda  brought  from 
Spain  are  preferred. 

PIMPLE,  in  medicine,  a fmall  puftule  arifing  on 
the  face.  By  mixing  equal  quantities  of  the  juice  of 
lioufc-krki t fedvm  mint //,  pitted  through  paper,  and  of 
fpirit  of  wine  re&ified  by  itfelf,  a white  coigutum  of  ft 
very  volatile  nature  is  formed,  which  DrBughart  com- 
mends fbr  curing  pimples  of  the  fice  ; and  fays,  that 
the  thin  liquor  feparated  from  it  with  fugatcandy  is 
no  excellent  remedy  for  thick  vifeid  phlegm  in  the 
breafl. 

PIN,  in  commerce,  a little  neccflkry  inftruihent 
made  of  brafu-wirc,  chiefly  ufed  by  women  in  adjufl- 
ing  their  drefs. 

In  the  year  1543,  by  ftatute  34  and  35  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.  cap.  vi.  it  was  enacted,  “ That  no  perfon 
(h-ill  put  to  Lie  any  pinnes  but  only  fuch  as  mall  be 
d-iuhle  headed,  and  have  the  heads  foldcre-1  fafl  to  the 
/haulc  of  tlie  pin*,  well  fmocthed,  the  (tank  wcU-lba- 


pen,  the  point*  well  and  routi  1 filed,  canted,  and  (hard- 
ened." From  the  abtve  extred  it  ihould  appear  tliat 
the  art  of  pin-making  wia  but  of  late  invention,  pro- 
bably introduced  from  France;  and  that  our  manufac- 
tories fince  that  period  hate  Wonderfully  improved. 

Though  pins  arc  apparently  fimple,  their  manufac- 
ture is,  however,  not  a little  curious  and  complex.  We 
(hall  therefore  give  our  readers  an  account  of  k from 
Ellis's  Camfxigma  of  London. 

u When  the  brafs-wirc,  of  which  the  pins  are  form- 
ed, is  firft  received  at  the  mantifa&ory,  it  is  generally 
too  thick  fot  the  purpofe  of  being  cut  into  pins.  The 
firfi  operation  therefore  is  that  of  winding  it  off  from 
one  wheel  to  another  with  great  velocity,  and  ctufing 
it  to  pftfs  between  the  two,  through  a circle  id  a piece 
of  iron  of  fmaller  diameter  1 the  wire  being  thus  redu- 
ced to  its  proper  dimenfions,  is  ftraitened  by  drawing 
it  between  iron  pint,  fixed  in  a board  in  a s ig-zsg 
manner,  but  foas  to  leave  a fl might  line  between  them: 
afterwards  it  is  cut  into  lengths  of  three  or  four  yards, 
and  then  into  fmaller  ones,  every  length  being  fufiicient 
to  make  fix  pins ; each  end  of  thefe  is  ground  to  a 
point,  which  was  pet  formed  when  I viewed  the  manu- 
factory by  boys  who  fat  each  with  two  fmall  grinding 
ftones  before  him,  turned  by  a wheel.  Taking  up  a 
handful,  he  applies  the  ends  to  the  coarfefl  of  the  two 
ft  ones,  being  careful  at  the  fame  time  to  keep  each 
piece  moving  round  between  his  fingers,  fo  that  th« 
points  may  not  become  flat : he  then  gives  them  a 
fmoothcr  and  (harper  point,  by  applying  them  to  the 
other  (lone,  and  by  that  means  a lad  of  12  or  14  years 
of  age  is  enabled  to  point  about  16,000  pins  in  an 
hour.  When  the  wire  is  thus  pointed,  a pm  is  taken 
off  from  each  end,  and  this  is  repeated  till  it  it  cut  in- 
to fix  pieces.  The  next  operation  is  that  of  forming 
the  heads,  or,  is  they  term  it,  head-fpioniag  ; which  is 
done  by  means  of  a lpinniog-whccl,  one  piece  of  wire 
being  thus  with  aftonifliing  rapidity  wound  round  an- 
other, and  the  interior  one  being  draw**  out,  leaves  a 
hollow  tube  between  the  circumvolutions ; It  is  thed 
cut  with  (heers ; every  two  circumvolutions  or  turns 
of  the  wire  forming  one  head  | thefe  are  foftened  by 
throwing  them  into  iron  pans,  and  placing  them  in  a 
furnace  till  they  are  red  hot.  As  foon  as  they  arc 
cold,  they  are  diftributed  to  children,  who  fit  with 
anvils  and  hammers  before  them,  which  they  work 
with  their  feet,  by  means  of  a lathe,  and  taking 
up  one  of  the  lengths,  they  thruft  the  blunt  end 
into  a quantity  of  the  beads  which  Ue  before  them, 
and  catching  one  at  the  extremity,  they  apply  them 
immediately  to  the  anvil  and  hammer,  and  by  a 
motion  or  two  of  the  foot,  thd  point  and  the 
head  are  fixed  together  in  much  lefs  time  than  it 
can  be  deferibed,  and  with  a dexterity  only  to  be 
acquired  by  pra&ice  ) the  fpe&ator  being  in  con- 
tinual appichcnfton  for  the  fafety  of  their  fingers 
ends.  The  pin  is  now  finifiied  as  to  its  form,  but  ftiQ 
it  is  merely  brats ; it  is  therefore  thrown  into  a cop- 

?ef,  containing  a folution  of  tin  and  the  leys  of  wine. 

lere  it  remains  for  feme  time ; and  when  taken  out 
affumes  a white  though  dull  appearance  t in  order 
therefore  to  give  it  a polifh,  it  is  put  into  a tub  con- 
taining i quantity  of  bran,  which  is  fet  in  motion  by 
turning  a (haft  that  runs  through  its  centre,  and  thu* 
by  meant  of  firifUon  it  becomes  pcrftftly  bright.  The 
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pin  being  complete,  nothin?  remain*  but  to  fepsrate  it 
from  the  bran,  which  i*  performed  by  a mode  exactly 
fimilar  to  the  winnowing  of  corn  ; the  bn  a flying  off 
and  leaving  the  pin  behind  fit  for  immediate  fale.  I 
wa*  the  more  pleafed  with  chi*  manufactory,  as  it  ap 
pesred  to  afford  employment  to  a number  of  children 
of  both  fexr^  who  are  thua  not  only  prevented  from 
acquiring  the  habit*  of  i«4lenef*  and  vice,  but  are  on 
the  contrary  initiated  in  their  early  year*  in  thofe  of  a 
beneficial  and  virtuous  induflry.’*  Sec  Needlbs. 

PINACIA,  among  the  Athenian*,  were  tablet*  of 
brxfs  inferibed  with  the  ntme*  of  all  thofe  citizen*  in 
each  tribe  who  were  duly  qualified  and  willing  to  be 
judges  of  the  court  of  Areopagus.  Thefe  tablet*  were 
caft  into  a veffel  provided  for  the  purpofc,  and  the 
fame  nurrber  of  bean*,  an  hundred  being  white  and 
all  the  reft  black,  wire  thrown  into  another.  Then 
the  names  of  the  candidates  and  the  beans  were  drawn 
out  one  by  one,  and  they  whofe  names  were  drawn 
out  together  with  the  white  bean*  were  elected  judges 
or  fenators.  In  Solon'*  time  there  were  only  four 
tribe*,  each  of  which  thofe  100  frnatora;  but  the  num- 
ber of  tribe*  afterwar*’*  inerrafing,  the  number  of  fe- 
n»tor*  or  judges  increafcd  to  fo  many  hundred*  more. 

PINANG,  theChinefe  name  of  the  Artco  Cateebu* 
Lin.  See  Aa*c.%. 

PINCHBECK.  SeeZmc. 

PINDAR,  the  prince  of  lyric  ports,  w*»  bom  at 
Thebe*,  about  520  year*  B.  C He  received  hi*  firft 
ipufiral  inftruftion*  from  hi*  father,  who  wi*  a flute- 
player  by  profeflion  ; after  which,  according'  to  Sui- 
<!*•,  he  «u  placed  under  Myrtis,  a lady  of  diftinguifh- 
Td  abilities  in  lyric  poetry.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  poetef*  Corinna, 
who  was  bkewife  a Audent  under  Myrti*.  Plutarch 
tell*  us,  that  Pindar  profited  from  the  lefibns  which 
Corinna,  more  advanced  in  her  ftudiee,  gave  him  at 
this  fchool.  It  i*  very  natural  to  fuppofc,  that  the 
firft  poetiral  rffufion*  of  a genius  fo  full  of  fire  and 
imagination  a*  that  of  Pindar  would  be  wild  and  luxu- 
riant ; and  Lucian  has  preferred  fix  vetfes,  faid  to 
have  betn  the  exordium  of  hi*  firft  effay  ; in  which  he 
crowded  almoft  all  the  fuhjedt*  for  fong  which  ancient 
biftory  and  mythology  then  furnilhcd.  Upon  commu- 
Abating  this  attempt  to  Corinna,  (he  told  him  fmih'ng, 
that  he  (hottld  fow  with  the  hand,  and  not  empty  hi* 
whole  lack  at  once.  Pindar,  however,  foon  quitted 
the  leading  firing*  of  thefe  ladies,  his  poetical  nurfea, 
*nd  became  the  difciple  of  Simonides,  now  arrived  at 
extreme  old  age  : after  which  he  foon  furpafied  all  his 
m&fterfl,  and  acquired  /rest  reputation  overall  Greece: 
but,  like  a true  prophet,  he  was  lef*  honoured  in  his 
own  country  than  clfewhere  ; for  at  Thebes  he  was 
frequently  pronounced  to  he  vanquifhed,  in  the  mufi. 
cal  and  poetical  contcfia,  by  candidates  of  inferior 
merit. 

The  cuflom  of  having  thefe  public  trial*  of  fkill  in 
•11  the  great  cirie*  of  Greece  wa*  now  £0  prevalent. 
Vox.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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that  but  little  fame  was  to  be  acquirrd  by  a mnfinan 
or  poet  any  other  way  than  by  entering  the  lift* ; 
and  we  find,  that  both  Myrti*  an  \ Corinna  publicly 
difpnted  the  price  with  him  at  Thebe*  He  obtained 
a vi&ory  over  Myrti*,  but  waa  vrnquifhed  fire  differ 
rent  time*  hy  Corinna.  The  judge*,  upon  occafions 
like  thefe,  have  been  frequently  accufed  of  partiality 
or  ignorance,  oot  only  by  the  vanquifhed,  but  hy  po- 
ftcrity  : and  if  the  merit  of  Pindar  was'  pronounced 
inferior  to  that  of  Corinna  five  feveral  time*,  it  wa*, 
fay*  Paufanias,  becaufc  the  judge*  were  more  fenfi  le 
to  the  charma  of  beauty  than  to  thofe  of  mufic  and 
poetry  (a).  Waa  it  not  ftrange,  faid  the  Scythian 
Anacharfis,  that  the  Grecian  artift*  were  never  judged 
by  artift*,  their  peets? 

Pindar,  beforr  be  quitted  Theb-a,  had  the  vexa- 
tion to  fee  hi*  Dithyramhics  traduced,  abufeJ,  and 
turned  into  ridicule,  by  the  comic  poet*  of  bn  time  t 
and  Athenseus  tells  01,  that  he  was  feverely  cenfuied 
by  hi*  brother  lyrics,  for  being  a Hpogrammatift,  ind 
coropofing  an  ode  from  which  he  had  excommunicated 
the  letter  S.  Whether  thefe  cenfure*  proceeded  from 
covy  or  contempt  cannot  now  be  determine  1 ; but 
they  were  certainly  ufcful  to  P-ndar,  and  it  wa*  necef- 
fary  that  he  (hould  be  lathed  for  fuch  puerilities. 
Thebe*  feetu*  to  have  been  the  purgatory  of  our 
young  bard  : when  he  quitted  that  city,  aa  hi*  judge- 
ment wa*  maimed,  he  avoided  moft  of  the  error*  for 
which  he  had  been  chadded,  and  fuddenly  became  the 
wonder  and  deli/ht  of  all  Greece.  Every  hero,  prince, 
and  potentate,  defirous  of  lading  fame,  courted  the 
mufe  of  Pindar. 

He  Teem*  frequently  to  have  been  prefent  at  the 
four  great  frftivals,  of  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  Ne- 
niean,  and  Ifthroian  games,  *•  rn.-y  be  inferred  from 
feveral  circumfiances  and  expreffion*  in  the  ode*  which 
be  compofed  for  the  victor*  in  them  all.  Thofe  at  O- 
lympia,  who  were  ambitious  of  having  their  atchicve- 
tnenti  celebrated  by  Pindar,  applied  to  him  for  an 
ode,  which  wa*  firft'fung  in  the  Prytancum  or  town- 
hall  of  Olympia,  where  there  was  a banqueting  room, 
fet  apart  for  the  entertainment  of  the  conqueror*. 
Here  the  ode  wu  rehtarfed  by  a chorus,  accompanied 
by  inftrument*.  It  wa*  afterwards  performed  in  the 
fame  manner  at  the  triumphs!  entry  of  the  viflor  in- 
to his  own  country,  in  proccffions,  or  at  the  facrifices 
that  were  made  with  great  pomp  and  folcmnity  on  the 
occafion. 

Pindar,  in  hi*  fecond  Ifthmian  ode,  ha*  apologized 
for  the  mercenary  cuftom  among  poeu,  of  receiving 
monry  for  their  competitions.  “ The  world  (fay* 
he)  is  grown  interefted,  and  thinks  in  general  with 
the  Spartan  philofopher  Ariftodcmus,  that  money  oei/y 
makes  the  man  : a truth  which  thin  fage  himfrlf  expe- 
rienced, haring  with  hi*  riches  loft  all  his  friends.’* 
It  i*  fuppofed  that  Pindar  here  alludes  to  the  avarice 
of  Simonides,  who  firft  allowed  hts  mufe  to  fell  her  fa- 
vours to  the  bigbeft  bidder. 

5 C There 
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(a)  Paufanhs  fays,  that  Corinna  was  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  women  of  her  time,  as  he  judged  by  a pic- 
ture of  her  which  he  faw  at  Tanagru  it  the  place  where  the  public  exercife*  were  performed.  She  was  re- 
pnfented  with  her  head  ornamented  by  a riband  aa  a memorial  of  the  victories  fhe  had  obtained  over  Pindar  at 
Thebes. 
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VMvr.  There  is  no  great  port  in  antiquity  wbofe  morel 
L . J hat  been  kfi  cenfured  than  that  of  Pindar. 

Plutarch  baa  preferred  a (ingle  verfe  of  hia  Epicrdimm 
or  Dirge  that  wm  fung  at  hia  funeral ; which,  fhort 
■nd  fimpicaa  it  is,  implies  great  praife:  This  man  wot 
pleajir.-j  lo  fir  anger s%  and  dear  to  bit  feiiow-cilinent.  Hit 
works  ‘abound  with  precepts  of  the  pure  ft  morality  s 
and  it  doea  not  appear  that  he  ever  traduced  even  hia 
enemies;  comforting  himftlf,  for  their  malignity,  by 
a maxim  which  he  inferred  in  his  firft  Pythic , and  which 
afterwards  became  proverbial,  That  it  is  better  io  be  en- 
vied th'in  pitied. 

. PxuCm  as  fays,  that  the  charafter  of  poet  was  truly 
cooperated,  in  the  perfon  of  Pindar,  by  the  god  of 
verfe  himftlf;  who  was  pleaded,  by  nn  exprrfs  orack, 
to  order  the  inhabitant*  ot  Delphoa  to  fet  apart  for 
Pmdar  one  half  of  the  firft  fruit  offerings  brought  by 
the  religious  to  his  (brine,  and  to  allow  him  a confpi- 
cuom  pi  ice  in  his  temple,  where  in  an  iron  chair  he 
ufed  to  fit  and  fing  his  hymns  in  honour  of  that  god. 
Thia  chair  was  remaining  in  the  time  of  Paufanias, 
fcveral  centuries  after, and  (hown  to  him  as  a relick  not 
unuoitby  of  the  fan&ity  and  magnificence  of  that 
place. 

But  thouvh  Pindar’t  mufe  was  penfioned  atDrlpbos 
and  well  p id  by  princes  and  potentates  etfewhere,  (he 
feems,  however,  fometimet  to  have  fung  the  fpoata- 
neous  drains  of  pure  friendlhip.  Of  this  kind  were, 
probably,  the  verfcs  beffrwed  upon  the  mufician  Mi- 
das^ of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  who  had  twice  obtain- 
ed the  palm  of  virtory  by  his  performance  on  the  flute 
at  the  Pythic  games  (a).  It  is  in  his  t 2th  Pythic 
ok  that  Pindar  celebrate*  the  viftory  of  Midas  over  all 
Greece i upon  that  injlrummt  which  Minerva  berftif  had 
intent  ed  ( c ) . 

Fabricius  tells  ua,  that  Pindar  lived  to  the  age  of 
90  ; and,  according  to  the  chronology  of  1>  Bhir,  he 
died  435  years  B.  C.  aged  86.  His  fellow  citixeus 
creeled  a monument  to  him  in  the  Hippodrome  at 
Thebes,  which  was  (kill  fulfilling  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
lanias  ; m.d  his  reno.v*  waa  fo  great  after  hia  death, 
that  his  pofterity  derived  very  confiderable  honours  and 
privileges  from  it.  When  Alexander  the  Great  at- 
tacked the  city  of  Thebe*,  he  gave  exprefs  orders  to 
hit  foldiera  to  fpsre  the  houfe  and  family  of  Pindar. 
The  Lacedemonians  had  done  the  fame  before  this  pe- 
• rio-1  ; tor  when  they  ravaged  Beeotia  and  burned  the 

capital,  the  following  words  were  written  upon  the 
door  iff  the  poet  : Forbear  to  bum  this  houfe , it  was 
tlx  dwelling  of  Pindar.  Refpeft  for  the  memory  of 
this  gre  at  poet  continued  fo  long,  that,  even  ia  Plu- 
tarch*# time,  the  beft  part  of  the  facred  virtisn  at  the 
Thcoxcnian  fetlival  was  appropriated  to  his  defeend- 
ants. 


PINDARIC  oot,  in  poetry,  an  ode  formed  in  Pindaric 
imitation  of  the  manner  of  Pindar.  See  Poxtxt,  n°  . H 
136,  &c-  10  *** 

P INDUS  (anc.  geog.),  not  a (ingle  mountain,  but 
a chain  of  mountains,  inhabited  hy  different  peopk  of 
Epirus  and  Thefialy ; feparatr.ig  Macedonia,  Tticffaiy, 
and  Epirus:  An  extenfire  cksiu,  having  Macedonia  to 
the  north,  the  Pmhoebi  to  the  well,  the  Dotopcs  to 
the  fouth,  and  the  mountain  itfclf  of  Thcffaiy  (Stra- 
bo). 

Pindi’s  a Doric  city  of  A£tolia,  fituated  on  the 
c .iB nominal  river,  which  falls  into  the  Cephiffu*  (Stra- 
bo). 

PINE,  in  botany.  See  Pinos. 

Pint-  •> pple . See  Bromelia. 

PINE  A,  or  riGHX,  in  commerce,  is  a term  ufed  ia 
Peru  and  Chili,  for  a kind  oflight,  porous  mafTes,  or 
lumps,  formed  of  a mixture  of  mercury  and  filver-dult 
from  the  mines.  The  ore,  or  mineral,  of  (Uvci,  when 
dug  out  of  the  vein*  of  the  mine,  is  firtl  broken  and 
then  ground  in  mills  for  the  purpofc,  driven  by  water 
with  iron  peftlet,  each  of  sco  pounds  weight.  The 
mineral,  when  thus  pulverixeJ,  is  next  lifted,  and  then 
worked  up  with  water  into  s pafte  t which,  when 
half  dry,  is  cut  into  pieces,  called  cuertes,  a foot  iuog, 
weighing  each  about  two  tboufand  fire  hundred  pounds. 

Each  piece  or  cuerpo  is  again  kneaded  up  with  fet- 
ish, which,  difioWing,  incorporates  with  it.  They 
then  add  mercury,  from  10  to  so  pounds  for  each 
cucrpo,  kneading  the  pafte  afrefh  until  the  mercury 
be  incorporated  therewith.  This  office,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  on  account  of  the  noxions  quali- 
ties of  the  mercury,  is  always  made  the  lot  of  the  poor 
Indians.  This  amalgamation  is  continued  for  right  or 
nine  days  j and  fome  add  lime,  lead,  or  tin  ore,  &c.  to 
forward  it ; and,  in  fome  mines,  they  are  obliged  to 
ofe  fire.  To  try  whether  or  no  the  mixture  and  a- 
malgamatioo  be  fufficirnt,  they  walh  a piece  in  water; 
and  if  the  mercury  be  white,  it  is  a proof  that  it  h:a 
had  it*  effitft  ; if  black,  it  muft  be  ftill  faither  work- 
ed. When  finiftird,  it  ia  font  to  the  lavatories,  which 
are  large  batons  that  empty  fucccffively  into  one  ano- 
ther. The  pafte.  See.  being  laid  m the  upperreoft  of 
thefe,  the  earth  is  then  walked  from  it  into  the  reft  by 
a rivulet  turned  upon  it ; an  Indian,  ail  the  while,  ftir- 
ring  it  with  his  fret,  and  two  other  Indians  doing  the 
like  in  the  other  bafons.  When  the  water  runs  quite 
clear  out  of  the  baCons.  the  mercury  and  filvrr  are  found 
at  bottom  incorporated.  This  matter  they  c*U  pe//a, 
and  of  this  they  form  the  pineaa,  by  expreffing  as  much 
of  the  mercury  as  they  can  j firft,  by  putting  it  in 
woollen  bags,  and  preffing  and  beating  it  ftroogiy  $ 
then,  by  damping  it  in  a kind  of  wooden  mould,  of 
an  o&tgonal  form,  at  bottom  whereof  ia  a brafi  piste 

pierced 


* (b  ) This  Midas  is  a very  different  perfonage  from  his  long-eared  majefty  of  Phrygia,  whofe  decifioo  in 
favour  of  Pan  had  givco  fitch  offence  to  Apollo;  as  is  manifeft,  indeed,  from  his  having  been  cotcmporary 
with  Pm  !ar. 

(c'  The  moft  extraordinary  part  of  this  mufician’s  performance  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  fcholiafl 
upon  Pindar,  was  his  finifhing  the  folo,  without  a reed  or  mouth  piece,  which  broke  accidentally  while  be 
was  playing.  The  legendary  account  given  by  the  poet  in  this  ode,  of  the  occafiort  upon  which  the  flute 
wns  invented  by  Miuerva,  ia  diverting  : *4  It  was  (feys  be)  to  imitate  the  howling  of  the  Gorgoes,  and  the 
biffing  of  thor  fnaket,  which  the  goddefe  hsd  heard  when  the  head  of  Mcdufa  (one  of  thefe  three  anti-grace*) 
was  cut  off  by  Pafeos.’* 
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pr<rced  Tufl  of  little  hole*.  The  matter,  when  taken 
out  of  the  maul.!,  i«  laid  on  a t rivet , under  which  it  a 
I* rye  veffel  full  of  water  ; and  the  whole  being  covered 
with  an  earthen  head,  a fire  i«  made  around  it. 

The  mercury  ft  ill  remaina  in  the  rnafa  and  ii  thu* 
reduced  into  fumea,  and,  at  length  condenfing,  it  i* 
precipitated  into  the  water,  leaving  behind  it  a mafa 
of  filver  grains  of  different  figure*,  which,  only  joining 
or  touching  at  the  eatremca,  render  the  matter  very 
porous  and  light.  Thia,  therefore,  ia  the  pinea,  or 
pigne,  which  the  workmen  endeavour  to  fell  fecrcUy 
to  veffel*  trading  to  the  South  fea  t and  from  which 
thofe,  who  have  ventured  to  engage  in  fo  dangerous  a 
commerce,  have  made  fuch  vaft  gains.  Indeed  the 
trader*  herein  muft  be  very  careful ; for  the  Spauifh 
miner*  are  arrant  knaves,  and  to  make  the  pignea 
weigh  the  more,  they  often  fill  the  middle  with  find 
or  iron. 

PINEAL  otattn.  See  Anatowr. 

PINEAU  (Sevcrin  do),  who  died  at  Pariain  1619, 
Was  a native  of  Chartre*,  and  firft  furgeon  to  the  king 
of  France.  He  waa  very  fkilfui  in  lithotomy;  andhaa 
left  behind  him,  1.  A Difeourfe  concerning  the  Ex- 
traAioo  of  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  pubiilhed  iniSio 
ia  8*0.  2.  A treatife  Dt  Vtrgmitniu  Noiit,  printed  at 

Leyden  1641,  in  rimo.  Thttlaft  performance,  how- 
ever ufcful  it  may  be  to  men  offcicncc,  we  would  not 
venture  to  recommend  to  the  perufal  of  young  people, 
on  nccoont  of  fome  particular*  which  it  was  perhaps 
unneceffary  10  rxpofe  to  the  eye*  of  the  public. 

Pm*  4 v (Gibriel  du),  wm  born  at  Anger*  io  137$, 
where  he  followed  the  prate  flion  of  a lawyer  with  a 
reputation  above  hi*  yesr*.  He  went  afterward*  to 
Pari*,  and  pled  with  eclat  before  the  parliament  and 
(prat  council.  Upon  hi*  return  to  Anger*,  he  became 
a counfeilor  in  the  prefidial  court.  He  W39  con  fulled 
by  all  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  had  an  x&ive 
hand  in  all  the  great  affairs  of  hi*  time.  Mary  de  Me- 
dici* conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  matter  of  re- 
aped*, and  in  hdr  difaracc  W'irticd  ro  fupport  hetfclf 
by  his  credit  and  eounfelt ; but  Du  Piaeau,  always  at- 
tentive to  what  he  ow*l  on  the  one  hand  to  the  mo- 
ther of  hi*  king,  and  ou  the  other  to  the  king  himfclf, 
never  ceafed  to  infpire  that  princefs  with  lentiment* 
of  peace. 

lo  1652  Loui*  XIII.  by  way  of  reward,  appointed 
him  mayor  and  captain  general  of  the  city  of  Anger*; 
a fitu;  tion  in  which  he  racritcd^the  flattering  title  of 
father  0/ the  People.  He  had  no  refpeft  of  perfont  ; 
for  he  waa  equally  ac~rffible  to  the  poor  and  the  great. 
This  worthy  cittzeo  died  the  15th  of  October  1644, 
at  the  age  of  71.  Hi*  houfe  wa*  a kind  of  academy, 
where  regular  conference*  were  held,  and  attended  by 
young  officers,  advocate*,  and  other  literary  charac- 
ters. in  thofe  conference*  every  one  freely  listed  the 
difficulties  which  occurred  to  him  upon  fnbjctft*  either 
of  law  or  hitlory ; ind  whet)  Pineau  fpoke.all  was  made 
dear;  but  he  was  always  the  laft  in  delivering  his  fen- 
timenta,  beenufe  he  perceived  that  too  much  deference 
was  paid  to  hi#  opinion.  Hi*  writing*  are,  1.  Latin 
notes,  in  addition  to  thefe  of  Du  Moulin,  upon  the 
canon  law,  and  printed  along  with  the  work*  of  that  e- 
ament  lawyer  by  the  care  of  Francis  Pinfoo.  3.  Com- 
mentaries, o!  fervations,  and  confutations,  upon  fcveral 
important  queftien*  refpefting  the  law*  both  of  An. 
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jou  and  of  Franc*,  with  fome  di flirtation*  npoi  dif- 
ferent fubjedta,  dec.  reprinted  in  171 $ in  a vol  f«l.  by 
the  care  of  Livoniere,  who  has  enriched  them  with ' 
very  ufcful  remarks.  The  editor  fay*,  that  Du  Pi- 
neau  is  a little  inferior  to  the  celebrated  Du  Moulin 
on  the*  civil  law,  but  that  he  t*  more  accurate  than  the 
other  upon  ihe  canon  law.” — Menage  made  thefe  two 
vtrfcs  up  m his  death  1 

P melius  per  tit,  7 h (midis  finu  i lie  facer  do  s% 

In  profit  10  judas  limine  fierfietutu. 

PINEDA  (John),  who  was  born  at  Seville  of  a 
noble  family,  entered  into  the  focicty  of  Jefaits  in 
1 j? a.  He  taught  philofopby  and  divinity  in  feveral 
college*  ; and  devoted  hit  time  to  the  ftndy  of  the 
Holy  Scripture*.  That  he  might  render  that  ffudy 
the  eafier,  he  made  himfclf  cnafter  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guage*. We  have  of  hi#  writing*,  1.  Two  volume#  of 
Commentaries  upon  the  book  of  Job,  in  folio,  a.  Two 
upon  Eccidwftea.  3.  A General  Hitlory  of  the 
Church,  in  Sjtaniih,  4 vol.  in  folio.  4.  A Hitlory  of 
Ferdinand  111.  in  the  fame  language,  io  folio.  He 
died  in  1637,  much  regretted  by  the  members  of  hti 
fociety,  and  by  the  public  in  general. 

PiNELLi  (John- Vincent),  born  at  Naples,  was 
foo  of  Count  Pinelli,  a noble  Geuoefe,  who  had  fet- 
tied  in  that  city,  aod  had  acquired  a handfomc  fortune 
in  the  way  of  trade.  After  receiving  a liberal  educa- 
tion he  quitted  the  place  of  hta  nativity,  and  repaired 
to  Padua,  where  he  took  up  his  rcfidence  at  the  age 
of  24.  Being  a great  lover  of  fcicncc,  he  gave  a pre- 
ference to  that  city  on  account  of  iu  famous  univer- 
fiiy,  which  brought  to  it  a number  of  learned  men.  He 
had  an  excellent  library,  w hich  confided  of  a choice 
collection  of  books  and  manuferipts,  and  which  he 
continued  to  enrich  till  the  hour  of  hit  death.  Hia 
literary  conrefpondenee,  not  only  in  Itily,  but  through 
the  mod  of  Europe,  procured  him  ail  the  new  works 
which  were  worthy  ot  a place  in  hi#  collection.  The 
authors  themfelves  were  often  forward  to  pay  their  re- 
fpects  to  him-  In  many  cities  of  Italy  he  had  perfoni 
employed  to  fearch,  at  lealt  once  a month,  the  ftalUof 
thofe  artificers  who  make  ufe  of  old  parchments, fuch  as 
lute-makers,  fievewrights,  and  other*  j and  by  this  mean* 
be  had  the  good  fortune  often  to  fare  from  deftrn&ion 
feme  valuable  fragments.  His  paffion  for  knowledge 
embraced  all  the  Sciences ; but  hitlory,  medals,  anti- 
quities, natural  hitlory,  and  particularly  botany,  were 
hi*  favourite  ftudiea.  He  waa  confulled  from  aH  quar- 
ters, and  the  extent  of  hi*  acquaintance  with  the  learn- 
ed world  wa#  very  great.  He  corrcfponded  with  Juf- 
ttce  Lipfiua,  Jofeph  Scaltger,  Sigonius,  Poftcvin,  Peter 
Pithou,  and  a great  many  others,  who  have  aU  paid 
the  higheft  compliment#  to  his  erudition.  Infenfible 
to  all  the  plcafures  of  life,  and  acquainted  only  with 
thofe  ot  the  mind,  he  had  a great  dill  ike  to  plays,  en- 
tertainments, (hows,  and  every  thing  whivh  moll  ex- 
cites the  cnr>ofity  of  other  men.  During  the  (pace  of 
43  years  chat  he  lived  at  Padua,  he  was  never  known 
to  be  out  of  the  city  but  twice  { once  on  occafion  of  “ 
a plague  which  intefted  it ; and  afterward*  on  a voy- 
age to  Naples,  which  he  made  at  the  caracft  felicita- 
tion of  hia  frunda.  In  fhort,  Pinelli  was  generous, 
fympathizing,  and  compaflionate,  particularly  to  men 
of  letters,  whole  want#  he  often  anticipated.  His  zeal 
5 C % for 
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Piiwt  for  the  progrefs  and  advancement  of  fcience  rendered 
II  him  very  communicative  of  hia  knowledge  and  of  hia 
. inif“‘riJ  *' hooka ; but  this  was  always  done  with  judgment  anj 
diferetion.  He  died  io  i6oi(  aged  68,  without  ha- 
ving published  any  work.  Paul  Gualdo,  whohar  writ- 
ten Pinelli’s  life,  does  not  fpecify  the  number  of  vo- 
lumesot  which  hia  rich  library  confifted : he  only  informs 
ua,  that  when  it  wa»  tranfported  by  fea  to  Naples,  it 
was  packed  up  in  130  chefts,  of  which  14  contained 
nunuferipts ; but  it  did  not  go  wholly  to  hia  heirs. 
The  fenate  of  Venice  caufcd  their  foal  to  be  fet  upon 
the  tnanufcripti,  and  took  away  whatever  concerned 
the  affairs  of  the  republic,  to  the  number  of  200 
pieces.— “ l compare  (fays  Prefident  de  Thou)  Pi- 
selli  to  Titus  Pomponius ; for,  as  that  illuftriouv  Ro- 
man was  called  y Itt'uk , Pioelli  alfo  bore  the  title  of  AW 
tutian,  on  account  of  the  great  affc&ion  which  the  re- 
pul lie  of  Venice  had  for  him. 

PINET  (Antony  du),  lord  of  Noroy,  lived  in  the 
1 6th  century,  and  was  a native  of  Befan^on.  He  was 
ftrongly  attached  to  the  Proteftaot  religion,  and  a bit- 
ter enemy  to  the  church  of  Rome.  His  book,  inti- 
lied  /.a  ('.onformtte  Jet  Egli/et  Reformat  Je  France , and 
Jc  f Eg  lift  primtth'e,  printed  at  Lyons,  1564,  in  8vo ; 
and  the  notes  which  he  added  to  the  French  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Fees  of  the  Pope's  Chancery,  which  was 
printed  at  Lyons,  in  8vo,  1564,  and  reprinted  at  Am- 
fterdara  in  1700,  io  i2mo,  plainly  difeover  hia  fenti- 
mer.ta.  He  publiihed  the  lift  mentioned  performance 
under  this  title  : 7 ‘axe  Jet  par  tut  cajuelltt  Je  la  bouttqat 
Ju  Pope,  in  Latin  and  French,  with  fame  notes  taken 
from  decrees,  councils,  and  canons,  in  order  to  afeer- 
tain  the  difeipiine  anciently  obferved  in  the  church. 
In  the  cpiftlc  dedicatory,  he  affumes  the  tone  of  a de- 
clared enemy  to  the  court  of  Rome.  He  apologizes 
for  having  presented  this  book  *4  to  a fociety  fo  holy 
as  yours  (the  Proteftants),  in  which  are  heard  only 
hymns,  pfalms,  and  pratfes,  to  the  Lord  «ur  God ; 
but  it  ia  proper  to  (how  to  the  villain  bis  villany,  and 
the  fool  his  folly,  left  one  fhould  be  thought  to  re- 
femhle  them."  We  fee  by  thu  fpecimen,  that  Pioet 
had  no  more  politenefs  in  hia  Ayle  thin  in  hia  manners. 
Ilia  tnnflation  of  Pliny's  Natural  Hillory,  printed  at 
Lyons,  in  2 vo!  folio,  1566,  and  at  Paris,  1608,  was 
formerly  much  read.  Though  there  are  a good  ma- 
ny errors  in  it,  it  ia  yet  very  ufefol  at  prtfent,  efpe- 
daily  for  thofe  ,who  underdand  Pliny'a  Latin,  on  ac- 
count of  the  trinflator'a  rcfearches,  and  a great  num- 
ber of  marginal  notes.  Pinct  alfo  published  Plana  of 
the  principal  fortrefles  In  the  world  at  Lyons,  1564,  in 
folio 

Cn \pr*t  PING- lea  kg  rov,  a city  of  China  io  the  Pro- 

G feral  Dt.  since  of  Chen-fi.  It  is  one  of  the  mod  confl  lcrahle 
j. Upturn  a/  ciiiei  0f  the  weftern  part  of  the  province,  and  is  fi- 
5^''^>t£“‘,‘tiated  on  the  river  Kin -ho.  The  air  here  is  mill; 
* ' and  the  agreeable  views  which  the  furrounding  moun- 
tains prtfent,  added  to  the  ftrearas  which  water  the 
country,  render  it  a very  delightful  rehdcnce.  It  has 
under  its  jurifdidion  three  dries  of  the  fecond  clafs 
• and  feven  of  the  third.  In  this  diftrict  is  a valley  fo 
deep  and  narrow,  that  it  ia  almoft  impervious  to  the 
light : a large  highway,  paved  with  fquare  ftoaca,  runs 
through  it. 

P1NGU1CULA,  Bottexwoit;  a genus  of  the 
tnonngynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  arc  four  fpcciea  \ of  which  the  muff  re- 
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markable  ia  the  vulgaris,  or  common  butterwort,  grow-  Pmguicvfc, 
ing  commonly  on  bogs  or  low  raoift  grounds  in  Eng-  1‘mgaak 
land  and  Scotland.  Its  Laves  are  covered  with  foit, 
upright  pellucid  prickles,  fccrcling  a glutinous  liquor. 

The  flowers  are  pale  red,  purple,  or  deep  violet  co- 
lour, and  hairy  within.  It  the  frefh  gathered  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  put  into  the  drainer  through  which 
warm  mtik  from  the  cow  is  poured,  and  the  milk  fet 
by  for  a day  or  two  to  become  acelccnt,  it  acquires  a 
couiiffency  and  tenacity,  and  neither  whey  nor  cream 
feparate  horn  it.  In  this  ftate  it  is  an  extremely  grate- 
ful fool,  and  as  fuch  ia  ui'td  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north  of  Sweden.  There  11  no  further  occaliuu  to  hare 
rrcourfe  to  the  leaves;  for  half  a fpoontul  ot  this  pre- 
pared milk,  mixed  with  frefh  warm  milk,  will  convert 
it  to  its  own  nature,  and  this  again  will  change  ano- 
ther quantity  of  frefh  milk,  and  fo  on  without  cud. 

The  juice  of  the  leaves  kills  lice  ; and  the  common 
people  ufe  it  to  cure  the  cracks  or  chops  in  cow*  ud- 
ders. The  plant  is  generally  fiippotcd  injurious  to 
fheep,  by  occahonin^  in  them  that  difeafe  called  the 
rot.  But  from  experiments  made  on  purpofc,  and  con- 
ducted with  accuracy,  it  appears,  that  nrither  ftitep, 
cows,  goats,  horfes,  or  fwmc,  will  feed  upoa  this 
plant. 

Wherever  this  plant,  called  alfo  Torkjbire  fanUU,  is 
found,  it  isacertain  indication  of  a boggy  foil.  Fiom  the 
idea  that  the  country  people  have  of  its  noxious  opera- 
tion on  fheep,  this  pLut  has  been  called  the  white  rot ; 
fince  aa  they  imagine  it  gives  them  the  rot  whenever 
they  eat  it,  which  they  will  not  do  but  from  great  nc- 
ccffity. 

The  Laplanders,  like  the  Swedes  with  the  milk, 
of  cows,  receive  that  of  the  rein-deer  upon  the 
frefh • leaves  of  this  plant,  which  they  immediately 
drain  off  and  fet  afidc  till  it  becomes  fomewhat  ace* 

Lent  ; and  the  whole  acquires  in  a day  or  two  the 
confidence  of  cream  without  feparating  the  feium,  and 
thus  becomes  an  agreeable  food.  When  thus  prepa- 
red, a fmail  quantity  of  the  fame  has  the  property  of 
rennet  in  producing  the  like  change  on  frefh  milk. 

PINGU1N,  or  Penguin,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of 
birds  of  the  order  of  palmipedes ; diftioguilhed  by  Mr 
Latham  by  the  following  characters.  The  I ill  is  ftrong, 
lit  ait,  more  or  lefs  bending  towards  the  point,  and  fur- 
rowed on  the  ftdes ; the  noffrils  arc  linear,  nnd  placed 
in  the  furrows ; the  tongue  is  covered  with  Itrong 
fpinea,  pointing  backwards ; the  wings  arc  fmail,  very 
like  flns,  and  covered  with  no  longer  feathers  than  the 
reft  of  the  body,  and  are  ufclcfs  in  flight ; the  body  ia 
clothed  with  thick  fhort  feathers,  having  broad  ihafts, 
and  placed  as  compactly  as  the  Laics  of  fifties , the 
legs  are  fhort,  thick,  and  placed  very  near  the  vent ; 
the  toes  are  four,  and  arc  all  placed  forwards,  the  in- 
terior arc  loofe,  and  the  reft  are  webbed ; the  tail  ia 
very  ftiff,  confiding  of  broad  (hafts  fcarccly  webbed. 

It  ia  agreed  that  Pinguins  arc  inhabitants  of  fouthero 
latitudes  only  ; being,  as  far  as  ia  yet  known,  found 
only  on  the  coafta  of  South  America  from  Poit  Dcfire 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ; and  Frezicr  fays  they  are 
found  on  the  weftern  fhore  as  high  aa  Conception.  In 
Africa  they  feem  to  be  unknown,  except,  on  a fmail 
ifle  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  takes  its  name 
from  them.  '1  hey  arc  found  in  vaft  numbers  on  land 
during  the  breeding  feafon  ; for  they  fcldum  come  on 
fliorc  but  at  that  time : they  form  burrows  under 
7 ground 
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pfaftK*.  ground  like  rabbits ; and  the  Acs  they  frequent  ire 
wv—  peifeffly  undermined  by  them. 

Their  attitude  on  1.  nJ  it  quite  trc&,  and  on  that 
ac-  cunt  they  hive  been  compared  by  fome  to  pygmies, 
by  other*  to  children  with  white  hiht.  They  are  very 
tame,  and  may  he  driven  like  a flock  of  fheep.  in 
water  they  are  remarkably  active,  and  fwim  with  vail 
ftreigth,  aflided  by  their  wing*,  which  ferve  inftcad 
of  tins.  Tneir  food  in  general  i»  filh  ; not  but  that 
they  will  eat  graft  like  geefe. 

Mr  Latham  remarks, that  this  genus  appears  to  hold 
• the  fame  plrce  in  the  fouthern  divifion  of  the  earth 
that  the  awks  do  in  the  northern  ; and  that,  however 
authors  may  differ  in  opinion  on  this  head,  they  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  with  one  another.  The  pinguin 
is  never  firen  but  in  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones 
fouth  of  the  equator,  while  the  awk  only  appears  on 
the  parallel  latitude*  north  of  the  equator  ; for  neither 
of  thefe  genera  have  yet  been  qbferved  within  the  tro- 
pics. Forftcr,  in  In*  voyage  (vol.  i.  page  92.),  fay*,  he 
law  one  for  the  firll  time  in  lat.  48.  fouth,  nor  are  they 
ever  met  with  nearer  than  40  degrees  foutli.  Id.  I ntrod . 
Di/e.  on  Pinguin  tt  Comment.  Got.  voL  3d. 

The  wings  of  the  pinguin  are  frarccly  any  thing  elfe 
than  mere  fins,  while  the  awk  hs*  real  wings  and  gill*, 
though  they  be  but  fmall.  The  former  has  four  toes  on 
each  foot,  the  latter  only  three.  While  fwimming,  the 
pinguin  links  wholly  above  the  breaft, the  head  and  neck 
only  appearing  out  of  the  water  j while  the  awk,  like 
mofl  other  bird*,  fwirn*  on  the  furface.  There  are  ftveral 
other  peculiarities  which  ferve  to  diflinguifh  the  two 
genera,  but  what  we  have  mentioned  arc  doubtlcfs  fuf- 
ficient. 

•*  The  bodies  of  the  pinguin  tribe  (fays  our  author) 
lre  commonly  fo  well  and  elofely  covered  with  feathers 
tk*1  no  0,0  penetrate  ; and  a*  they  are  in  general 
exccffivrty  fat,  thefe  circumftance*  united  feenre  them 
frofb  cold.  They  have  often  been  found  above  700 
leagues  from  land  ; and  frequently  on  the  mountains 
of  ice,  on  which  they  feero  to  afeend  without  difficul- 
ty, as  the  folcs  of  their  Ffcet  are  very  rough  and  fuitrd 
to  the  purpofe  ” Mr  Latham  enumerates  nine  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  this  genus,  betides  two  varieties  of  the 
black-footed  pinzuin  or  diamedea. 

1. The  firft,  which  is  a very  beautiful  fpecies,  our  au- 
thor call*  the  crefled  pinguin.  The  birds  of  this  fpecies 
are  23  inches  long ; the  bill  is  three  inches  long,  and 
of  a red  colour,  with  a dark  furrow  running  along  on 
each  fide  to  the  tip  1 the  upper  mandible  i*  curved  at 
the  end,  the  under  is  obtufe  ; the  irides  are  of  a dull 
red  ; the  head,  neck,  back,  and  files  are  black.  Over 
each  eye  there  is  a ftripc  of  pale  yellow  feathers,  which 
lengthens  into  a creft  behind,  nearly  four  inches  long ; 
the  feathers  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  above  this  flripc, 
are  longer  than  the  reft,  and  ftand  upward,  while  thofe 
of  the  creft  are  decumbent,  but  can  be  eretfed  on 
each  fide  at  pleafure ; the  wing*,  or  rather  fins,  are 
black  on  the  outfide,  edged  with  white  ; on  the  in  fide 
they  are  white  ; the  breaft  and  all  the  under  part*  arc 
alfo  white ; the  legs  are  orange,  and  the  claws  arc 
dulky.  The  female  ha*  a ftreak  of  pale  yellow  over 
the  eye,  but  it  ia  not  prolonged  into  a creft  behind  as 
in  the  male. 

Tbii  fpecies  inhabit*  Falkland's  JTflinda.  and  was  like- 
wife  met  with  in  Kerguelen's  Land,  or  lflc  of  Dcfo- 


lation,  as  well  as  at  Vsn  Diemen’s  Land,  and  New  Wrgnin. 

Holland,  particularly  in  Adventure  Bay.  They  are  “ ’ 

railed  bopping  pinguim  and  jumping  jaebt , from  ifnir 

adl ion  of  leaping  quite  out  of  the  water,  on  meeting 

with  the  Ic&tt  obftacle,  for  three  or  four  feet  at  leaft  ; 

and  iiid-ed,  without  any  Teeming  caufe  they  .often  do 

the  fame,  appearing  chiefly  to  advance  by  that  means. 

This  fpecies  feems  to  have  a greater  air  of  livclincfs  in 
it*  countenance  than  others,  yet  is  in  fad  a very  ftu- 
pid  bird,  f»  much  fo  at  to  fuft'er  itfclf  to  !>e  knocked 
00  the  head  with  a flick  when  on  land.  Forfter  fay* 
he  found  them  difficult  to  kill,  and  when  provoked, 
he  adds,  they  ran  at  the  failors  in  flocks,  and  pecked 
their  legs,  and  fpoiled  their  clothes.  When  anger- 
ed too  they  erect  their  crefts  in  a beautiful  manner. 

Thefe  birds  make  their  nefts  among  thofe  of  the  peli- 
can tribe,  living  in  tolerable  harmony  with  them  ; and 
lay  feldora  more  than  one  egg,  which  is  white,  and 
larger  than  that  of  a duck.  They  are  moftly  ften 
by  themfehres,  fcldom  mixing  with  other  pinguins, 
and  often  met  with  in  gTeat  numbers  on  the  outer 
fhores,  where  they  have  been  bred.  They  are  frequent- 
ly fo  regardlefs  as  to  fuffer  themfelvea  to  be  taken  by 
the  hand.  The  female*  of  thi*  fpecic*  lay  their  eggs 
in  burrows,  which  they  eafily  form  of  themfelvea  with 
their  bill*,  throwing  out  the  dirt  with  their  feet.  Xa 
thefe  holes  the  eggs  are  depofited  on  the  bare  earth. 

The  general  time  of  fitting  is  in  October  ; but  fomc 
of  the  fpecies,  cfpecially  in  the  colder  pu  u,  do  not  fit 
till  December,  or  even  January.  How  long  they  fit 
is  not  known. 

2.  The  fccotid  fpecies  mentioned  by  Latham  is  the  CC?J«V, 
patagonian.  It  is  diftinguilhed  by  this  name  not  only 
becaufe  it  is  found  00  that  coaft,  but  alto  because  it 
exceeds  in  bulk  the  common  pinguin*  as  much  as  the 
natives  are  faid  to  do  the  common  race  of  men.  It 
was  firft  difcovered  by  Captain  Mac  bride,  who  brought 
one  of  them  from  Falkland  IQand*  oft  the  Strait*,of 
Magellan.  The  length  of  the  (tufted  (kin  of  this  par- 
ticular bird  meafured  four  feet  three  inches,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  body  feemed  to  exceed  that  of  a fwan.  The 
bill  was  four  inches  and  a half  long,  (lender,  flraight, 
bending  on  the  end  of  the  upper  mandible,  with  no 
neftrils.  The  tongue  half  the  length  of  the  bill,  and 
Angularly  armed  with  ftrong  lharp  fpkes  pointing 
backwatds.  The  plumage  is  ruoti  remarkable,  the 
feathers  lying  over  one  another  with  the  compadncfn 
of  the  fealc*  of  a filh  ; their  texture  equally  extraordi- 
nary ; the  tha  t»  broad  and  very  thin  ; the  vanes  un- 
wtbbcd  •,  the  head,  throat,  and  hind  part  of  the  neck, 
are  of  a deep  browu  colour  ; from  eack  fide  of  the  heal 
to  the  middle  of  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  arc  two  linev 
of  bright  yellow,  broad  above,  narrow  beneath,  and 
uniting  half  way  down  ; from  thence  the  fame  colour 
widens  towards  the  breaft,  fading  away  till  it  i*  loft 
iu  pure  white,  of  which  colour  is  the  whole  under  fide 
of  the  body,  a dulky  line  dividing  it  from  the  colour 
of  the  upper  part.  The  whole  back  is  of  a very  deep 
alb-colour,  almoft  dulky ; but  the  end  of  each  fcathet  is 
marked  with  a blue  fpot,  thofe  about  the  jun&ion  of  the 
wings  larger  and  paler  than  the  othera.  The  wings  are 
in  thi*  fpecic*,  a*  in  all  the  others,  extremely  Ihort  inrtfpeA 
to  the  fixe  of  the  bird ; hang  down,  and  have  the  appear, 
ante  of  fins,  whofe  office  they  perform  ; their  length  ia 
only  14  inches;  on  the  outfide  they  are  dufky,and  co- 
vered 
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Finfw'n.  vered  with  foie  Tike  fe*thers,or  at  beft,w?th  fucb  whofe 
T lhafts  arc  To  broad  and  flat  asfcarce  to  be  diftinguilhed 
from  fcxlcs : thofe  on  the  ridge  of  the  wing • confifting 
entirely  of  (haft ; the  larger,  or  quill  feathers,  hire 
fome  very  ftiort  webs.  The  tail  confifti  of  jo  brown 
feathers,  or  rather  thin  (hafts,  refcmbling  fplit 
while-bone  ; fl#t  on  the  upper  fide,  concave  on  the 
tinder,  and  the  webs  fttott,  unconne&cd,  and  briftly. 
From  the  knees  to  the  end  of  the  claws  fix  inches, 
covered  with  ftrong  pentangular  black  feales  \ the  fore 
toe  fcarce  an  inch  long,  and  the  others  fo  remarkably 
fhort,  as  to  evince  the  oecrffity  of  that  ftrength  of  the 
tail,  which  feems  intended  as  a fupport  to  the  bird  in 
its  creel  altitude  j in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the 
woodpecker  is  when  it  clings  to  the  fide*  of  trees  : 
between  the  toes  is  a Aron*  femilunar  membrane,  con* 
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tinned  up  even  part  of  the  duffc  | the  middle  daw  ia 
near  an  inch  long,  and  the  mlr 


«r  edge  very  (harp  and 
thin  ; the  interior  toe  is  fmall,  and  placed  very  high. 
The  fkin  is  extremely  tough  and  thick  ; which,  with 
the  clofenefs  of  the  feathers,  guards  it  effectually  in 
the  element  wherein  it  is  fo  converLnt. 

This  fpccies,  which  seas,  is  we  have  feen,  firft  met* 
with  in  Falkland  I (lands,  has  fince  been  feen  in  Kergue- 
len’s Land,  New  Georgia,  and  New  Guinea.  M.  Bou 
gainvdle  taught  one,  which  fooo  became  fo  tame  as  to 
follow  ind  know  the  perfon  who  bad  care  of  it:  it  fed  on 
fle(h,  fifti,  and  bread  | hut  after  a time  grew  lean,  pined 
away, and  died.  The  chief  food, when  at  large,  ia  thought 
to  be  fifh  ; the  remains  of  which,  as  well  as  crabs,  (hell* 
filh,  an  ! mouCcar,  were  found  in  the  ftomach  This 
fpectcs  is  the  fatteft  of  the  tribe  ; and  therefore  mod 
fo  in  January  when  they  moult.  They  are  fuppofed 
to  lay  and  fit  in  O&obcr.  They  are  met  with  in  the 
rnoft  deferted  places  Their  ftcfh  is  black,  though  not 
very  unpalatable.  This  has  been  confidered  as  a fjli- 
tary  fpecies,  but  has  now  and  then  been  met  with  in 
confideraSle  flocks.  They  are  found  in  the  fame  places 
ns  the  papnan  pinguins,  and  not  uufrcquently  mixed 
with  them  ; hut  in  general  (how  a difpofition  of  aifo* 
dating  with  their  own  fpecies. 

t 3.  The  third  fpecies  is  denominated  papvan.  It  is 
about  2 i feet  Ion?,  being  a little  bigger  thnn  that 
which  is  called  the  Copt  Pinguin.  This  fpccies  inha- 
bits the  Ifle  of  Papos,  or  New  Guinea  ; and  has  been 
met  with  at  Falklaod  Ides  and  Krrguelen’s  Land;  it 
is  often  found  among  the  pataganian  pinguins. 

4.  The  antar&ic  pinguin  is  about  35  inches  long, 
and  weighs  about  n*  pounds-  The  till  is  upwards 
of  jJ  inches  long;  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are 
black,  the  under  are  gloffy  white ; beneath  the  chin 
there  is  a narrow  ftreak  of  a black  ilh  colour,  palling 
backward  towards  the  hind  head,  a little  bent  :bout 
the  region  of  the  ears ; the  wings  are  much  the  fame 
as  in  the  other  fpecies  ; the  tail  is  cuneiform;  the  fea- 
thers, or  rather  brittle!,  of  which  it  is  oompofei  ire 
black  and  io  number  32  ; the  legs  are  of  afl.ih  colour, 
and  the  foies  of  the  feet  are  black. 

“ This  fpecies  (lays  Latham)  inhabits  the  fouth  fca, 
from  48  degrees  to  the  antar&ic  circle ; and  is  fre- 
quently found  on  the  ice  mountains  and  if] and t,  on 
which  it  afeends ; it  is  a pretty  numerous  fpecies.  Our 
1st*  voyagers  found  them  in  plenty  in  the  Ifle  of  l)e- 
folitlon.  And  it  was  o'  ferved,  th;.t  in  an  ifland  they 
touched  at,  not  greatly  diftant)  the  rocks  were  almoft 


covered  with  pinguins  and  lhags  ; the  firk  mod  pm*  ^left's, 
bably  of  this  fort.”  * — » "rf 

5.  For  the  black-footed  pinguin,  or  diomedea  demer- 
fa,  fee  Diomcoea. 

6.  The  iqagcllanic  fpecies  is  about  the  fixe  of  the 
antar&ic  pinguin.  They  are  about  2 feet  and  fome* 
times  fe*t  long,  and  weigh  1 1 pounds.  The  bill  is 
black,  having  a tranfverfe  bund  acrofs  near  its  tip  j tb* 
bead  and  neck  are  black,  excapt  a few  markings  here 
and  there  ; the  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  wings  are 
of  the  fame  colour ; the  under  pans  of  both  sre  white 
from  the  breaft,  except  a narrow  band  of  black  palling 
at  a little  diftancc  within  the  white  on  the  bread,  and 
downwards  on  each  fide,  beneath  the  wings  quite  to 
the  thighs ; the  legs  are  of  a reddilh  colour,  irregular- 
ly fpotted  on  the  thighs;  and  the  claws  are  black. 

This  fpecirs,  which  is  very  numerous,  inhabits  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  Staten  Land, Terra  del  Fucgo,  and 
Falkland  iflanda.  Far  from  Icing  timid,  thefe  birds 
will  often  attack  a man  and  peck  his  legs.  As  food 
they  sre  not  at  ail  unpalatable.  They  often  mix  with 
lea-wolves  among  the  rufhes,  burrowing  in  holes  like 
• fox.  They  fwim  with  prodigious  fwiftnefs.  They 
Uy  their  eggs  in  colle&ive  bodies,  refort  ing  in  incre- 
dible numbers  to  certain  (pots,  which  their  long  refi- 
drnce  has  freed  from  grafs,  and  to  which  were  given 
the  name  of  towns. — Penrofe  obferves,  that  they  com* 
pofed  their  nc  ft*  of  mud,  a foot  in  height,  and  placed  as 
near  one  another  as  may  be.  'ft  is  poffible  that  they 
may  have  different  ways  of  nefling,  according  to  the 
places  they  inhabit ; or  perhaps  the  manners  of  thin 
may  be  blended  with  thofe  of  another.  **  Here,  (faya 
he,  r.  r.  in  the  places  they  frequent),  during  the  breed- 
ing feafon,  we  were  presented  with  a fight  which  con- 
veyed a moft  dreary,  and  I may  fay  awful,  idea  of  the 
defection  of  thefe  iilands  by  the  human  fpecies a 
general  (HJlnefi  prevailed  ia  thefe  towns  ; and  wheor- 
ver  we  took  our  walks  among  them,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide ourfclvea  with  eggs,  we  were  regarded  indeed 
with  fide  long  glances,  but --vc  carried  no  terror  with  us. 

“ The  eggs  arc  rather  larger  than  thofe  of  a goofr, 
and  laid  in  pairs.  When  we  took  them  once,  and 
fopit times  twice  in  a feafon,  they  were  as  often  repla- 
ced by  the  birds;  but  prudence  would  not  permit  us 
to  plunder  too  far,  left  a future  fupply  in  the  next 
year*#  brood  might  be  prevented.*’  They  lay  fume 
time  in  November,  driving  away  the  albatroffcs,  which 
have  hatched  their  young  in  turn  before  them.  The 
eggs  were  thought  palatable  food,  and  were  preferred 
good  for  three  or  four  months. 

7.  The  collared  piaguja  ia  a very  little  left  than  the 
popnan, being  18  inches  long.  The  hill,  which  ia  black) 
is  ftmilar  to  that  of  the  pataponian  pinguin  ; the  indca 
are  ( lack  j the  eye  ia  furrounded  with  a hare  fkm  of  a 
blood  colour,  of  an  oval  ihape,  and  three  times  as  large 
as  the  eye  itfelf ; the  head,  thro  t,  hind  part  of  the 
®eck,  and  Tides,  back)  wings,  and  tail,  are  all  black  y 
the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  breaft,  belly,  and  thighs,  are 
white,  extending  round  the  neck,  where  the  white  be- 
gins, like  s collar,  except  tbst  it  does  not  quite  meet 
at  the  back  part  j the  legs  are  black. 

Tbit  fpccies  inhabits  New  Gumra  It  was  aifo 
feen  by  Dr  Fofter  near  Kerguelen’s  LanJ  ; and  again 
oa  two  ifles  a joining  to  the  ifland  of  South  Gear- 
gia. 
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ff.  Fo r the  red-footed  pingtun>or  phaeton  demtrfui,  cioua  obferver  Dr  HsfTelquift,  in  hi*  voya ge  toward# 
fee  Phactow.  Paleftine,  beheld  this  curioufc  phenomenon,  which  tho* ' 

9.  The  /mall,  or,  at  L?tham  ctKi  it,  the  Imlt  pimpum,  well  known  to  the  aucieuta  had  efcaped  the  moderns, 
i*  about  the  fire  of  steal,  bira.?  1 ? inch#*  long  The  Ariftotle  {Hi/i.  lib.  y.  c.  15.}  relates,  that  the  pinos 
t ill,  wh-ch  i*  of  a duOty  colour,  it  about  i|  long,  and  kept  a guard  to  watch  for  her:  That  there  grew  to  the 
ihaped  like  that  of  the  phaeton  demerfua  ; the  upper  mouth  of  the  pinna  a fmall  animal,  having  claws,  and 
part*  of  the  bird  from  the  head  to  the  fail  appear  to  Serving  a*  a caterer,  which  was  like  a crab,  and  wai 
be  of  a cinereous  blue  colour,  of  which  colour  are  the  called  the  f*n»ophy/a.rt  Pliny  (lib.  9.  51.)  fay*,  the 
end*  of  the  feather*  ; the  b*f<  of  them,  however,  tt  fonalkft  of  alt  the  kind*  is  called  the  pitmoteret,  and 
brown  black,  and  the  (hart*  of  each  of  the  fame  eo-  therefore  liable  to  injury  ; thia  ha*  the  prudence  to 
lour  ; the  under  part*  from  chin  to  vent  arc  white  ; the  hide  itfdf  in  the  Ihclls  of  oyfters.  Again,  lib.  9.  66. 
wings  are  du(ky  above  and  white  beneath  ; the  tail,  be  fays,  the  pinna  is  of  the  genu*  of  (hell  firh  ; it  is 
which  i*  exceedingly  (hort,  conA/l*  of  j6  ftrff  feathers,  psoduetd  is  muddy  water*,  always  credt,  nor  ever 
which  art  fcaively  perceptible ; the  leg*  are  of  a dull  withont  a companion,  which  fume  call  the  /Hnnotrrett 
red  colour;  the  web*  are  dulky,  and  the  claw*  are  others  the  f*n»t>phy‘a*.  This  fometime*  is  a frr.ail  fquili, 
black.  feme  times  a crab,  that  follow*  the  pinna  for  the  fake 

This  fpecie*  »*  pretty  commonly  found  among  the  of  food.  The  pinos,  upon  opraing  it*  (hell,  expofea 
rock*  on  the  foulhern  pert*  of  New  Zealand,  hut  they  itfelf  a*  a ; rev  to  the  fmallrft  kin  ! of  fi'hc*  j for  they 
arc  moft  frequent  a!  Duflty  Bay.  ’I  hey  nuke  deep  inimedutcly  afTaoh  her,  *od,  growing  bolder  upon 
burrow*  00  the  Gdes  of  the  hill*,  in  which  they  lay  finding  nd  refinance,  veuture  in.  The  guard  wat  -hmg 


Pinna. 


their  eggs : thefe  hole*  are  fo  thick  in  f me  parts, 
that  a perfon  is  fearcely  able  to  walk  three  or  four  ffeps 
without  faHmg  into  one  of  them  up  to  the  knee*.  The 
inhabitants  ol  Queen  Charlotte**  bourn!  kill  them  with 
Rick  , and,  after  fitinning  them,  rileem  the  flc/h  a* 
good  food.  They  arc  known  at  New  Zealand  by  the 
name  of  karnra. — 44  Thefe  bird*  ( fay*  Latham),  I have 
ibuod  to  vary  both  in  fire  and  colour  : fume  are  much 
fmrller  than  other*,  qtaite  bla.k  above,  and  meafure 
only  1 j inches  in  length  j other*  are  rather  larger,  and 
of  a plain  lead-colour  on  the  upper  put-,  and  the  wings 
black,  though  all  are  white,  or  nearly  fo,  beoeatb. 
The  te*»  in  thefe  two  la*!  are  marked  with  black  at 
the  endt  of  the  toe*  1 and  tbe  claw*  are  black  ” 

PINION,  in  mechanic*,  an  arbor,  or  fpindle,  in 
the  body  whereof  are  feveral  not.  he*,  which  catch  the 
teeth  or  a wheel  that  ferve*  to  turn  it  round,  or  it  it  a 
Idler  wheel  that  playa  in  the  teeth  of  a tsrger. 

PINK,  a name  given  to  a (hip  with  a very  narrow 
Hero  ; whence  all  vcfTrls,  however  fmall,  whofe  Serna 
are  faihioned  in  thia  manner,  are  called  pink  Jtcnud. 
Pihk,  in  botany.  Sec  Diantmu*. 

W»te  PINNA,  in  zoology;  a genu*  belonging  to  the  or- 
CCCXCII.^  ef  verme*  tcftacea.  ^eMfruvi,  n*  6.  TfaSe 
animal  it  a Bug.  The  (hell  i«  bivalve,  fragile,  and 
-furniihed  with  a beard  ; gape*  at  one  end  ; the  valvea 


its  time  give*  notice  by  a bite  ; upon  which  the  pinna, 
clofing  ita  fhell,  (hut*  in,  kill*,  and  give*  part  of  what- 
ever happen*  to  be  there  to  its  companion. 

The  pi  ,na  and  tbe  crab  together  dwell, 

For  mutual  fuccour,  in  one  common  (belt 
They  both  to  gain  a livelihood  combine  ; 

That  takes  the  prey,  when  this  ha*  given  the  fign. 
From  hence  this  crab,  above  hi*  feUbw*  fam'd. 

By  ancient  Greek*  was pUatftra  nam’d. — OrriAX, 
The  pinne  ro.rin.as  differ  left  frsm  mu  fries  in  the 
fize  of  their  IheUa  than  in  the  finenef*  and  number  of 
certain  brown  thread*  which  attach  them  to  the  rocks,  - 
hold  them  in  a fixe  J fitu*tion,  fee  a re  them  from  the 
rolling  of  the  wave#,  efpecially  in  temped*,  and  affift 
them  in  laying  hold  of  dime.  See  Mvtilus,  p.  611, 
note  (s).  Thefe  threads,  faya  Roodckt,  are  as  fine, 
compared  with  thofe  of  tmtfcles,  a*  tbe  fineft  flax  i* 
compared  with  tow.  M.  de  Reaumur  fays,  that  thefe 
thtcads  art  nearly  aa  fine  and  beautiful  a*  filk  from  the 
filk  wotm,  and  hence  he  c*lls  them  the  jtll-ivarmt 
iht  fta.  Stuffs,  and  feveral  kind*  of  beautiful  manu- 
facture, are  made  of  thefe  threads  at  Palermo  ; in 
many  places  they  are  the  chief  ohjeA  of  filing,  and 
become  a filk  proprr  for  many  purpofe*.  It  requires 
a confident Ie  number  of  the  pinnae  marinar  for 


binge  without  a tooth.  They  inhibit  the  coafts  of  one  pair  of  flucktogs.  Nothing  can  equal  the  deli' 


Provence,  Italy,  and  tbe  Indian  ocean.  The  largeft 
and  mort  remarkable  fpeeies  inhabit*  tbe  Mediterra- 
nean. It  ia  blind,  as  arc  all  of  the  genua ; but  fur- 
nifhed  with  very  ftiong  calcareous  valve*.  The  fcuttle- 
fifh  (fepia),  an  inhabitant  of  the  fame  fea,  is  a dead* 
If  foe  to  this  animal : aa  foon  as  the  pinna  open*  ita 
fhell,  he  rallies  upon  her  like  a lion  ; and  would  always 
devour  her,  but  for  another  animal  whom  /he  prated* 
within  her  fhell,  and  from  whora  in  return  fhe  re* 


cacy  of  this  lingular  thread.  It  is  fa  fine,  that  a pair 
•f  (tucking*  made,  ot  it  can  be  eafily  contained  in  n 
fnuff-bc*  of  an  ordinary  fi tt.  In  1754,  a pair  of 
gloves  or  (locking*  of  thefe  material*  «*>  prrfrntcd  t# 
Pope  Benedict  XlV.  which,  not  with  (tan  ding  their  ex- 
treme A lentft,  fecured  the  leg  ! oth  from  cold  and  hsat. 
A iobe  of  the  fame  Angular  materials  was  the  gift  of 
the  Rocnm  emperer  to  the  Satraps  of  Armenia.  See 
Pretepius  dt  Edij,  lib.  J.  c.  ».  A great  many  manu* 


ctivea  very  important  fervice*.  It  is  in  animal  of  the  fa&urers  are  employed  in  manufacturing  thefe  threads 
crab  kind  (fee  Canos*,  n®  15.),  o*ked  like  tbe  her*  into  various  (luffs  at  Palermo  and  other  places 
roit,  and  very  quick  lighted.  Thia  cancer  or  crab  the  The  men  who  aic  employed  in  fifhing  up  the  pinna 
pmm  receive*  into  her  covering  ; and  when  /he  open*  marina,  triform  us,  that  it  is  necefiary  to  break  the 
her  valve*  in  queft  of  food,  lets  him  out  to  look  for  tuft  of  threads.  They  are  fi/hed  up  at  Toulon,  from 
prey.  Daring  this  the  fcuttle  fifh  approaches  ; the  the  depth  of  tj,  SO,  and  fomettmea  more  than  jo,  . 
crab  return*  with  the  utmoll  (peed  and  anxiety  to  hij  feet,  with  an  inffrument  called  a era  up.  Thia  ia  a 
hoftefr,  who  being  thus  warned  of  the  danger  (hut*  kind  of  fork  of  iron,  of  which  the  prongs  are  perpea* 
her  door*,  and  keep*  sui  the  enemy.  That  very  fag*,  dicular  with  rrfpett  to  the  handle.  Each  of  them  is 
. 8 about 
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about  eight  feet  in  lea/th,  and  there  iia  fprct  bet wecm  dry  thing*.*—  Budxus  derive*  the  word  from  the  Greek 
them  of  about  fix  iochea  ; the  length  of  the  handle  is  « •** ; others  from  the  German  pint,  a little  me  Jure 
in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  water ; the  pinnw  of  wine  ; Nicod  from  the  Greek  «'*»**»  **  to  drink.** 
are  fctzrd,  feparated  from  the  rock,  and  railed  to  the  The  Bngiijb pint  ia  twofold  ; the  one  for  wine  mea* 

furface  hy  mean*  of  thi*  instrument.  The  tuft  of  (ilk  fure,  the  other  for  beer  and  ale-meafurc.  See  Msa* 
iTuca  dire  dly  from  the  body  of  the  animal;  it  comes  sure. 

from  the  fhcll  at  the  place  where  it  open*,  a' out  four  PINTADA,  a fpeciet  of  Peocellaeia. 

or  five  inches  from  the  fummit  or  point  in  the  Urge  PINTLES,  certain  pints  or  hooka  fattened  upon 

pintix.  the  hick  part  of  the  rudder,  with  their  pn  nts  down- 

M.  de  Renurour,  Mem.  dt  l'  Acad,  det  Scienter,  1711,  ward*,  in  order  to  enter  into,  and  red  upon,  the  go** 
page  2iti,  and  1717,  page  177,  confiders  the  pinna  fixed  in  the  ftern-poft,  to  hang  the  rudder.  See 

as  the  moft  proper  of  all  iHell-fifh  to  elucidate  the  for*  Helm. 

matron  of  penrl*.  It  produce*  many  of  them  of  dif-  PiNTOR  (Peter),  horn  at  Valentis  in  Spain,  in 
fercot  colours,  as  giey  or  lead  coloured,  red,  and  fomc  the  year  1420.  wa.  phyfician  to  Alexander  VI,  whom 
of  a Hackiih  colour,  and  in  the  form  of  a pear.  he  followed  to  Rome,  where  he  pra£tifed  with  great 

M.d’Argenville  diftmguithcs  three  kinds  of  the  pin-  f-iccef*.  He  has  left  behind  him  two  per*'orm..nce*  of 
He  : The  large  kind,  which  are  red  within,  and  confiderable  merit,  l.  Aggregator  Scntenthrum  DoAorum 

which  hare  reddifh  mother-of-pearl,  fimilar  to  the  fuk-  dt  Caratime  hi  PeJlHeittia,  printed  nt  Rome  1499.  in  fo- 
fiance  of  the  (hell  itfelf.  There  are  of  thofe  fhcll*  lio.  2.  De  Morbo  Fado  & Occulta  bit  Ttmporibut  Af- 
which  weigh  near  15  pounds.  This  is  the  afiura  of  fiigenti , dec.  printed  at  Rome,  tjoo,  in  4to,  hU  k let- 
the  Venetians.  ter ; a book  extremely  fearer,  unknown  to  Luifini  and 

id,  The  fmaller  kind.  Some  of  theft  are  (lender,  Aflruc,  and  which  trace*  the  venereal  difeafe  to  the 
papyraceous,  of  the  colour  of  horn,  a little  (haded  year  1496.  Pintor  died  at  Rome  in  1503,  aged  83 
with  pile  red.  years. 

3 d,  The  kind  called  perna.  Thefe  are  adorned  with  PINTUR1CCIO  (Bernardino),  a celebrated  It*- 
point*  in  the  channels  of  their  (Hell  ; but  whit  i*  eery  lian  painter,  born  at  Pcrufia  in  1454.  He  wa*  the 
iingular.  the  edges  of  the  fhcll  are  thicker  at  the  open*  difciple  of  Peter  Pcrugino.  under  whom  he  became  fo 
ings  than  at  the  joining  of  (he  valve*.  good  an  artift,  that  he  employed  him  on  irnny  occa- 

The  animal  which  lodges  in  the  p>nna  marina  rare*  lion*  as  his  affittant-  He  ppncipally  painted  hilt  cry 

ly  fhow*  itfelf,  becaufc  the  valves  are  fcldom  opened,  and  grotesque  ; but  he  alfo  excelled  in  portraits,  among 
Its  head  is  below,  it*  Urged  extremity  oppofite  ; ilia  which  thofe  cf  pope  I*tus  II.  and  Innocent  VI 11. 
kept  in  the  fh.ll  by  four  vigorous  mufcles,  placed  at  of  Giulia  Farncfe,  Cwfar  Borgia,  and  queen  IfabelU 
the  extremities  of  the  valves  ; the  (hell  ha*  no  hinges*  of  Spain,  are  particularly  dillingutlhed  The  moft 
but  a fiat  and  blarkifh  ligament,  which  is  equal  in  memorable  performance  of  Pinturiccio  ia  the  hittory  of 
length  to  one-half  of  the  (hell.  See  Pimnoterus  and  Pius  U.  painted  in  ten  compaitment*  in  the  hi.lory  of 
P r a p. l . Siena  ; in  which  undertaking,  Rphacl,  then  a young 

PINNACE,  a fmail  veflel  navigated  with  oar*  and  man,  aud  bred  un  !er  the  fame  matter,  iffifted  him  fo 
fails,  and  having  gener.lly  two  malls,  which  arc  rig-  far  a*  to  (ketch  out  cartoons  cf  many  parts  of  the  com- 
ged  like  thofe  of  a fchooner.  pofition.  'I  he  ttory  of  his  death  is  worth  rcUting, 

Pinnace  i*  alfo  a boat  ufually  rowed  with  eight  oars.  efpecially  as  it  Mutinies  hi*  chandler.  The  lad  work 

Bee  the  article  Boat.  he  was  engaged  in  was  a Nativity  for  the  monaflcry 

PINNACLE,  in  arehite&ure,  the  top  or  roof  of  of  St  Francis  at  Siena  : the  monks  accorr.mod.ited  him 
an  houfe,  terminating  in  a point.  This  kind  of  roof  with  a chamber  to  work  in,  which  they  cleared  of  all 
among  the  ancients  was  appropriated  to  temples;  the  furniture,  except  one  old  trunk  or  cheft  that  *p* 
their  ordinary  roofs  were  all  fiat,  or  made  in  the  fUt*  peared  too  rotten  10  m>ve  ; but  Pinturiccio,  naturally 
form  way.  pofitive  and  peevifh,  inCfimg  on  its  being  taken  away, 

PINNATED  leaves,  in  botany.  See  Botany,  the  monks,  willing  to  gratify  him,  complied.  It  was 


p.  445.  n°  232.  no  former  tlirrrd  than  one  of  the  plinks  buriling,  out 

PINNAT1FTD,  do.  p.  442.  n°  103.  tumbled  500  pieces  of  gold,  which  had  been  fecreted 

P1NN.0  I ERUS,  or  Pi  n norm  y lax,  is  a kind  of  there  (or  many  years,  '('he  monks  were  overjoyed  at 
crab-fifii,  furaifhed  with  very  *;ood  eyea.  It  is  faid  to  finding  this  tre:ifure,  and  the  painter  proport iouably 
be  the  companion  of  the  pinna  marina.  They  live  mortified  at  lofing  hi*  chance  of  the  difeoverv  by  hts 
and  lodge  together  in  the  fame  fhcll,  wluch  belongs  to  indifcrcet  obdinrey  ; it  afftAed  his  fpiril*  fo  much 
the  Utter.  When  it  has  occafion  to  eat,  it  opens  its  that  he  furvivrd  but  a few  months,  and  it  was  general* 
valves,  and  fends  out  it*  faithful  purveyor  to  procure  ly  ronfi  ’crcd  a*  the  caufe  of  his  death, 
food  If  during  their  labour  the  pinnoteru*  perceive*  P1NUS,  the  Pine  tree  ; a genua  of  the  monodcl- 
the  polypu*,  it  immediately  returns  to  warn  its  blind  phia  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clsfa  of  plants, 
friend  of  the  danger,  when,  by  {hutting  it*  valves,  it  The  pine-tree  wa*  well  known  »o  the  ancient*,  and  ha* 
efe  pe*  the  rage  of  it*  enemy ; but  when  the  pinno*  been  defcrtbrd  and  celebrated  both  by  their  phflofo- 
ten  h load*  itfelf  with  booty  without  naoleftation,  it  phers  and  poet*.  Pliny  enumerates  no  lefs  than  fix 
makes  a gentle  noife  at  the  opening  of  th^  (hell,  and  fpectcs  of  tree*  of  this  genus 4 and  it  is  mentioned  by 
when  admitted  the  two  friends  feaft  on  the  fruits  of  its  Virgil  both  in  hi*  Edogura,  hi*  Georgies,  and  his 
induftiy.  Set  Pinna, &c.  JEncid  ; by  Horace  in  his  Ode*;  by  Ovid  in  bis  Me* 

PINT  (pinta),  a veflel,  or  rneafure,  ufed  in  efti-  tamorphofei ; by  Stat  u* ; and  by  Catullus,  &c.  Ms- 
cuting  the  quantity  of  hquids,  and  even  fometimes  of  ciobius  relates  a piealant  anecdote  concerning  the  cones 
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of  pine-trees,  which  in  common  language  were  caftrd 
poms  pines,  " pineapple*.”  There  lined  in  the  Au- 
i'uft»a  age  one  Vatinius,  who  by  Come  mean#  had  ir- 
ritated the  Roman  people  Co  much  that  th-*y  pelted 
him  with  ftnne«.  When  he  entertained  them  with 
gla  Ifatora,  to  fjte  himfclf  from  fuch  treatment  * or  the 
future,  he  procured  an  edi&  from  the  ediles,  that  no 
prrion  (haul  I throw  any  thing  but  applet  in  the  am- 
phitheatre. It  accidentally  happened  that  at  thi#  time 
Cafcclliut,  eminent  for  his  wit  a*  well  ••  knowledge  of 
the  law,  watconCultcd  on  the  queftloo,  whether  a pine- 
apple (the  cone  of  the  pine)  wmt  legally  included  in 
toe  term  p»mwn,  44  an  apple?'*  It  it  an  apple  f Cud 
he)  if  you  intend  to  (Jin*  it  at  Vatinius*.  A deci- 
fioo  by  which  the  edift  in  hi*  favour  did  not  much 
mend  hit  fitu-tioii  : for  Martial  rrprefenti  it  danger- 
out  to  come  under  thi<  tree,  becanfe  the  cnnei  in  hit 
time  were  of  fo  great  a fiae  and  weight,  probably  en- 
larged by  cultivation  for  age*. 


Nutes  Pints. 

Pom  fumut  Cybeltt  : prvul  hint  difceJe,  walsr , 

S fjb.  tj.  AV  caJal  is  mi/trum  nofira  ruma  taps*  f , 

There  arc  generally  reckoned  14  fpectcs  of  thit  ge- 
nua j of  which  the  moft  remarkable  tre  tbefe  following : 

1.  The  pints , pin-efitr,  or  will  pine,  grow*  natu- 
rally on  the  mountain!  in  Italy  and  the  Couth  of  France. 
It  ifTOtrt  to  the  fiae  of  a large  tree  1 the  bran  bet  ex 
tend  to  a confidrrable  didance : and  while  the  treea 
arc  young,  they  are  fufty  garni  (bed  with  leave*,  efpc- 
rially  where  they  are  not  fo  clofe  at  to  eicfude  the  air 
from  thofe  within  : but  ••  they  advance  in  age,  the 
tranche*  appear  naked,  and  all  thofe  which  are  fituated 
below  become  unfightiy  in  a few  years;  for  which  rea- 
son they  are  now  much  left  in  efteem  than  formerly. 

2.  The  pinur  pt/uj,  or  (lone  pine,  is  a tall  ever- 
green tree,  native  of  Italy  and  Spain.  It  ddighta 
in  a Tandy  loam,  though  like  moft  other*  it  will 
prow  well  in  almoft  acy  land.  RcfpeAing  the  ufea 
of  thi*  fprcict,  Hanbury  till*  ut  that  44  the  Jw 
nela  are  eati*  le,  and  by  many  preferred  to  almonds. 
In  Italy  they  are  ferved  up  at  table  in  theiT  defert*. 
—They  are  exceeding  wf  ole  form,  being  good  for 
coughs,  cold*,  ronfumptiom,  See.  on  which  account 
only  this  tree  defer  res  to  be  propagated."  HanSury 
continue*  : •*  It  may  be  vary  proper  here  to  take  no 
tice  of  a very  great  and  dangerous  miftake  Mr  Miller 
ha*  committed,  by  frying,  under  thia  article  of  ftonc- 
pinr,  that  feeds  kept  in  the  cones  will  be  good  and 
grow  if  they  are  fowo  ten  or  twelve  year*  after  the 
conra  have  been  gathered  from  the  tiee*  ; where* » the 
feed*  of  this  fort,  whether  kept  in  the  cone*  or  taken 
out,  ate  never  good  efter  the  firft  year;  and  though 
fometime*  a few  plant*  will  come  up  from  the  feed* 
that  are  kept  in  the  cone*  for  two  year*  before,  yet 
this  is  but  feldom  ; neither  ruuft  a tenth  part  of  a crop 
he  expected.  This  caution  is  the  more  neceffiry,  as 
fev«-nl  gentlemen  who  had  cones,  upon  reading  Mr 
Miller's  book,  and  finding  the  feeds  would  take  no 
damage  when  kept  there,  deferred  the  work  for  a 
feafoe  or  two,  when  they  thought  they  (H011M  have 
more  convrnieacy  either  of  men  or  ground  for  their 
purpofe  ; and  were  afterwards  wholly  difappoiated,  n* 
plants  appearing,  the  feeds  being  by  that  tine  fpoilcJ 
add  porth  nothing." 

You  XIV.  Part  IL 


y.  The  rubrat  commonly  called  the  Scott  fir  or  pint. 
It  it  common  throughout  Scotland,  whence  its  name  j 
though  it  is  aifo  found  in  moft  of  the  other  countries 
of  Europe.  M.  du  Hamel,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  mentions  hi*  having  received  fotne  Ctedi  ot  it 


Flip*. 


from  St  Doming.*  in  the  Well  ladies;  sad  thence  con* 
chides,  that  it  grows  indifferently  in  the  temperate, 
frigid,  an  l torrid  zone*.  The  wood  o*  thi*  tree  is 
the  red  or  yellow  deal,  which  is  the  moft  durable  ot 
any  of  the  k nds  yet  known.  The  leans  of  thi*  tree 
are  much  (hotter  and  broader  than  thofe  of  the  former 
f*rt,  of  a greyifh  colour,  growing  two  out  of  one 
(heath;  the  cones  are  fm-di,  pyramidal,  an  1 end  ia 
n irrnw  points;  they  are  of  a light  colour,  and  the  feeds 
are  fmall. 

4.  The  pint  1 ficeay  or  yew  leave.!  fir,  is  a tall  ever- 
green and  a native  of  Scotland,  Sweden,  *nd  Germany, 

This  f;iecies  includes  the  filver  fir  and  the  balm  of  Gi- 
lead fir.  The  firft  of  thefe  i*  a no'  le  upright  tree. 

Mr  Mariham  fsys, 44  The  tailed  trees  I have  fees  were 
finite  and  filver  firs  in  the  valleys  in  Switzerland.  I 
faw  fevrrd  firs  in  the  dockyard*  in  Venice  43  yards 
long ; and  one  of  39  yard*  was  18  in  .-he*  diameter  at  the 
fmall  end.  I was  told  they  came  from  Switzerland.” 

The  branrhe*  arc  not  very  numcroU',  and  the  birk 
isfmooth  an  t delicate.  'Hie  leave*  grow  fingiy  on  the 
branches,  and  their  ends  arc  (lightly  indented.  Their  G*****^. 
upper  furface  is  of  a fine  ttrong  green  colour,  and  their 
under  has  an  ornament  of  two  white  liae*  runo  ng 
lengthwife  on  each  file  the  midrib;  ou  account  ot 
which  (livery  look  this  fort  i*  called  the  fitter fir.  The 
cones  are  large,  and  grow  ereft;  and,  when  the  warm 
weather  comes  on,  they  foon  (hed  their  feeds ; which 
fhould  be  a caution  to  all  who  wi(h  to  raife  this  plant, 
to  gather  the  cones  before  that  happens. 

The  balm  of  Gilead  fir  has  of  all  the  frits  been  moft 
coveted,  on  account  of  the  great  fragrance  of  its  leaves; 
though  this  is  not  its  only  good  property  : for  it  i*  a , 
very  beautiful  tree,  naturally  of  aa  upright  growth, 
and  the  branches  are  fo  ornamented  with  their  talmy 
leave*,  as  to  exceed  any  of  the  other  forts  in  beauty. 

The  leaves,  which  are  very  clofely  fet  on  the  branches 
are  broad  ; and  their  cads  are  indented.  Their  upper 
furface,  when  healthy,  is  of  a fine  dark  green  colour, 
and  their  under  has  white  line*  on  each  fide  the  mid- 
rib lengthwife,  nearly  iike  thofe  of  the  filver  fir  Theft 
leaves  when  bruifed  are  very  finely  fee n ted  j and  the 
buds,  which  fwell  in  the  autumn  for  the  next  year’s 
(hom,  are  very  ornamental  ail  winter,  being  turgid, 
and  of  a fine  brown  colour;  and  from  thefe  atfo  exudes 
a kind  of  one  turpentine,  of  the  fame  kind  of  (though 
heightened ) fr»grancy.  The  tree  bciag  wotin  !ed  in 
any  part,  emit*  plenty  of  this  turpentine;  and  Hanbu- 
ry fay*,  44  it  is  fuppofid  by  m»ny  to  be  the  fort  from 
whence  the  bilm  of  Gtlcjd  is  taken,  which  occafions 
this  tree  being  fo  called.  But  this  is  a miftake  ; tor 
the  true  balm  of  Gilead  is  taken  from  a k’nd  of  tere- 
biuthus : though  1 am  informed,  that  what  has  been 
colic  Ac  d from  this  tree  has  been  frnt  over  to  England 
from  America  (where  it  grows  mturally),  an!  often 
fold  in  the  (heps  for  the  true  fort.” 

The  filver  fir  is  very  hardy,  and  will  grow  in  any 
foil  or  fituation,  l»n t always  make*  the  grtateft  prorreft 
in  rich  ioamy  earth.  The  balm  of  Gilead  fir  muft  be 
planted  in  deep,  rich,  good  ei:th;  nor  will  it  live  long 
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Pino*,  in  any  other.  The  foil  may  he  a black  mould,  or  of  a 
fandy  nature,  if  it  be  deep  enough,  and  if  the  root* 
have  room  enough  to  ftrike  freely. 

5.  The  pintu  ul>iety  or  European  fpruce  fir,  a native 
of  the  northern  part*  of  Europe  and  of  Afia,  include* 
the  Norway  fpruce  and  long-coned  Cornifh  fir.  The 
former  of  thefe  i*  a tree  of  as  much  beanty  while  grow- 
ing a*  it*  timber  i*  valuable  when  propagated  on  that 
account.  It*  growth  i*  naturally  like  the  filver,  up- 
right ; and  the  height  it  will  afpire  to  may  be  eafily 
conceived,  when  we  fay  that  the  white  deal,  fo  much 
coveted  by  the  joiner*.  Sec*  is  the  wood  of  this  tree ; 
and  it  may  perhaps  fatisfy  the  curious  reader  to  know, 
that  from  this  fir  pitch  is  drawn.  The  leaves  *rc  of  a 
dark  green  colour  ; they  hand  lingly  on  the  branches, 
but  the  younger  (hoot*  are  very  elofely  garniOied  with 
them.  They  are  very  narrow  ; their  ends  are  pointed  ; 
and  they  are  poffeffed  of  fuch  beauties  as  to  excite  ad- 
miration.  The  touts  ..re  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  and 
bang  downwards. 

The  better  the  foil  is,  the  faftcr  will  the  fpruce  fir 
grow,  though  it  will  thrive  very  well  in  noil  of  our 
Logliih  land*,  in  Aron?  loamy  earth  it  makes  a fur* 
prifing  progrefs;  and  it  delight*  in  frtlh  land  of  all  forts, 
which  never  ha*  been  worn  out  ty  ploughing,  See. 
though  it  be  ever  fo  poor.  The  long-roncd  Cornilh  tir 
differs  fcarcely  in  any  refpeft  from  the  Norway  fpruce, 
except  that  the  leave*  and  the  cone*  are  larger. 

6.  The  pintu  CanaJtnfts , American  or  Newfound- 
land fpruce  fir,  a native  of  Canada,  Pennfylvania,  and 
other  parts  of  North  America,  includes  three  varieties. 
The  white  Newfoundland  fpruce,  the  red  Newfound- 
land fpruce,  and  the  black  Newfoundland  fpruce. 
Thefe,  however,  differ  fo  little,  that  one  defeription  is 
commen  to  tUra  ail.  They  arc  of  a genteel  upright 
growth,  though  they  do  not  (hoot  fo  freely  or  grow 
fo  faft  with  us  as  the  Norway  fprucc.  The  leaves  are 
x>f  the  fame  green,  and  garnHh  the  branches  irr  the  fame 
beautiful  manner  a*  thole  or  that  fpecies;  only  they  arc 
narrower,  fhortcr,  and  (laud  elofer.  The  greateft  dif- 
ference is  obfcrvahle  in  the  cones;  for  thefe  are  no  more 
*han  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  ibefcalca  are  elofely 
placed.  In  the  cones,  indeed,  confifti  the  difference 
of  thefe  three  fort*.:  thofc  of  the  white  fpecics  arc  of 
a very  light  brown  colour ; thofc  of  the  red  fpecics 
more  of  a nut-brown  or  reddrfh  colour ; and  thofe  of 
the  bla  k fpecics  of  a dark  or  blackilh  colour.  Betides 
tilts,  there  is  fcarcely  any  material  difference  j though 
it  is  ohfcrvable,  that  this  trilling  variation  feems  to  be 
pretty  couflinc  in  the  plants  raifed  from  the  like  feed*. 
Thefe  forts  will  often  flower,  and  produce  cones  when 
only  about  five  or  fix  feet  high  ; and  indeed  look  then 
very  beautiful:  hut  this  is  a fign  of  weaknefs  in  the 
plant,  which  it  doc*  not  often  fairly  get  over. 

7.  The  pinus  l ul fame  a , or  hemlock  fir,  a native  of 
Virginia  and  Canada,  poffcffis  as  little  beanty  as  any  of 
the  fir  tribe;  though,  being  r-ther  fcarcc  in  proportion, 
it  ia  deemed  valuable.  It  i*  called  by  fomc  the  yca*- 
Itoved  Ji r,  from  the  refemblance  of  the  leaves  to  thofe 
ot  the  yew  tree.  It  is  a tree  of  low  growth,  with  tut 
few  branches;  and  thefe  arc  long  and  (lender,  and  fpread 
abroad  without  order.  The  leave#  do  not  garniffr  the 
branches  fo  plentifully  as  thofe  of  any  other  fort  of  fir. 
The  cones  are  very  fmall  acid  rounded;  they  arc  about 
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half  an  inch  long  j and  the  feales  art  loofely  arranged. 
We  receive  thefe  conea  from  America,  by  which  we  " 
raife  the  plants;  though  this  caution  (hould  be  given  to 
the  planter,  that  this  tree  is  fond  of  moift  rich  ground, 
and  in  fuch  a kind  of  foil  will  make  the  greateft  pro- 
grefs. 

fl.  The  ftnvu  orient  alift  or  oriental  fir,  a native  of 
the  Eaft,  is  a low  but  elegant  tree.  The  leaves  are 
very  (hort,  and  nearly  fqtiare.  The  fruit  it  exceeding 
fmall,  and  hangs  downward;  and  the  whole  tree  makes 
an  agreeable  variety  with  the  other  kinds. 

9.  The firobut , Lord  Weymouth’#  pine,  or  North 
American  white  pine.  This  grows  fometrmeg  to  the 
height  of  too  feet  and  upwards,  sad  is  highly  valued 
on  account  of  its  beauty.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  very 
froooth  and  delicate,  efpecially  when  young ; the  leaves 
aTc  long  and  (lender,  five  growing  out  ot  oue  (heath  ; 
the  branches  are  pretty  elofely  garniihed  with  them, 
and  thu*  make  a fine  appearance.  The  cone*  are  long, 
(lender,  and  very  loefe,  opening  with  the  firft  warmth 
of  the  fpriog  5 fo  that  if  they  are  not  gathered  in  win- 
ter, the  (calcs  open  and  let  out  the  feed*.  The  wood 
of  this  fort  is  efteemed  for  making  marts  for  (hips.  In 
Queen  Anne’s  time  there  was  a law  made  for  the  pre- 
fer ration  of  thefe  trees,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
their  growth  in  America.  Within  thefe  Lit  5c  years 
they  have  been  propagated  in  Britain  in  confiderable 
plenty. 

With  refpedt  to  the  culture  of  this  fpecics,  Mr  Han- 
bury,  after  fomc  more  general  directions,  continues  thus, 

41  1 have  known  gentlemen,  who,  in  attempting  to 
raife  thefe  trees,  have  fceo  the  young  plants  go  off 
without  perceiving  the  caufe;  and  the  more  watering 
and  pains  they  have  taken,  have  found  the  plants  per- 
fift  in  this  way  more  and  more,  to  their  great  mortifi- 
cation and  ationifhment.  In  the  fpring  following  thefe 
plants  (hould  be  pricked  out  in  feds  half  a foot  afondcr 
each  way ; and  here  they  may  ftand  two  years,  when 
they  may  be  either  finally  planted  out,  or  removed  into 
the  .nurfery,  at  the  diftance  of  one  foot  afunder,  and 
two  feet  in  the  rows.  If  care  ha*  been  taken  of  them 
in  the  nurfery,  they  may  be  removed  at  a confiderable 
height  with  great  a durance  of  fuccefi:  for  it  ii  much 
eafier  to  make  this  pine  grow  than  any  of  the  other 
(ort* : fo  that  where  they  are  wanted  for  ornament  in 
park*,  open  places,  Sec.  a (how  of  them  may  be  made  in 
a little  time. 


Fiat*, 


**  The  foil  the  Weymouth  pine  delights  io'moft  is 
a Candy  loam ; but  it  likes  other  foil*  of  an  inferior  na- 
ture: and  although  it  is  not  generally  to  be  planted  on 
all  land*  like  the  Scotch  fir,  yet  1 have  feen  it  Luxuri- 
ant and  healthy,  making  tirong  (hoots,  on  blue  and  red 
day*,  and  other  fort*  of  ftrong  ground.  Ou  ftony  and 
and  llaty  ground,  iikewife,  1 have  feen  fomc  very  fine 
tree* ; fo  that  1 believe  whoever  is  defirous  of  having 
plantations  of  this  pine,  need  not  be  curious  in  the 
choice  of  hia  ground.” 

10.  The pintu  t*Ja%  or  fwamp-pinc,  is  a tall  evergreen 
tree,  a nstivc  of  the  fwamps  of  Virginia  and  Canada. 
There  are  fcveral  varieties  of  this  genus  which  Han- 
bury  enumerates  and  deferibes:  fuch  as,  ift,  The  three- 
leaved American  fwarap.pine.  2d,  The  two  lcaved 
American  pine,  jd,  The  yellow  American  pioe,  the 
yellow  tough  pine,  and  the  tough  pine  of  the  plains  ; 

2-  among 
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Pimi.  among  which  there  is  hut  little  variety.  4th,  The  which  it  ufinlly  (brinks  ; fo  that  they  commonly  fatten 


“ baftard  pine.  5th,  The  frankincenfc  pine.  An  d , ( 
The  dwarf  pine. 

“ There  are  many  (continues  our  anchor)  other 
forts  of  American  pines,  which  we  receive  from  thence 
with  the  like  cant  names  of  thofe  of  the  above, 
which  1 have  chofcn  to  retain,  as  they  will  probably  be 
continued  to  be  fent  over;  and  that  the  gardener  re- 
ceiving them  as  fuch  may  beft  know  what  to  do  with 
them.  In  many  of  thofe  forts  1 fee  at  prefent  no  ma- 
terial difference  ; fo  am  induced  to  think  they  are  the 
fame,  fent  over  with  different  names.  Some  of  the 
forts  above-mentioned  differ  in  very  few  refoc&s  ; but 
I have  chofen  to  mention  there,  as  a pet  ion  may  be 
fupplicd  with  the  feeds  from  Pennfylvania,  Jerfey,  Vir- 
ginia, Carolina,  See.  where  they  all  grow  naturally : 
and  Having  once  obtained  the  feeds,  r.hd  from  them 
plants,  they  will  become  plctfing  objc&s  of  his  niccft 
observations.” 

11.  The  pfaut  cedrvt , ranked  by  Toumefort  and 
others  under  laris,  famous  for  its  duration,  is  that  po- 
pularly called  by  us  the  ttdar  of  Ltbanon%  by  the  an- 
cients ttdrus  magna  or  the  great  tedar ; alfo  cedreiatet 
u/fiun ; and  fometimes  the  Phoenician  or  Syrian  ce- 
dar, from  the  country  where  it  grows  in  its  greateft 
pcrfe&ion.  It  is  a coniferous  evergreen,  of  the  bigger 
fort,  bearing  large  roundilh  cones  of  fmooth  feales, 
Handing  ere&,  the  leaves  being  final!,  narrow,  and 
thick  fet. — They  fometimes  counterfeit  cedar,  by 
dying  wood  of  a reddifti  hue : but  the  fmell  difeovers 
the  cheat,  that  of  true  cedar  being  very  aromatic.  In 
fome  places,  the  wood  of  the  cajouitrcc  paflei  under 
the  name  of  cedar,  on  account  of  its  reddifti  colour 
and  its  aromatic  fmell,  which  fomewhat  rcfemblc  that 
of  fan  tab  Cedar- wood  is  reputed  almoft  immortal  and 
incorruptible ; a prerogative  which  it  owes  chiefly  to 
its  bitter  tafle,  which  the  worms  cannot  endure.  For 
this  reafon  it  was  that  the  ancients  ufed  cedar  tablets 
to  write  upon,  efpcciaily  for  things  of  importance,  as 
appears  from  that  expreflion  of  Petflus,  Et  cedro  Jigna 
fa  cut  vt.  A juice  was  alfo  drawn  from  cedar,  with 
which  they  lmcared  their  books  and  writings,  or  other 
matters,  to  preferve  them  from  rotting  j which  is  al- 
luded to  by  Horace  : by  means  of  which  it  was,  that 
Numa’s  books,  written  on  papyrus,  were  preferved  en- 
tire to  the  year  535,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pliny. 

Solomon’s  temple,  as  well  as  his  palace,  were  both 
of  this  wood.  That  prince  gave  king  Hiram  feveral 
cities  for  the  cedars  he  had  furnilhed  him  on  thefe  oc- 
caflons.  Cortes  is  faid  to  have  ercfled  a palace  at 
Mexico,  in  which  were  7000  beams  of  cedar,  moft  of 
them  1 20  feet  long,  and  twelve  in  circumference,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Herrera.  Some  tell  us  of  a cedar 
felled  in  Cyprus  130  feet  long,  and  iH  in  diameter. 
It  was  ufed  tor  the  main-mail  in  the  galley  of  king 
Demetrius.  Le  Bruyn  allures  us,  that  the  two  biggcil 
he  faw  on  mount  Lebanon,  meafured,  one  of  them  57- 
palms,  and  the  other  47,  in  circumference.  In  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica,  there  were  cedar  trees  near 
2000  years  old ; which  yet  were  nothing  to  that  beam 
in  an  oratory  of  Diana  at  Scguntum  in  Spain,  faid  to 
have  been  brought  thither  200  years  before  the  de- 
ft  ruction  of  Troy.  Cedar  is  of  fo  dry  a nature,  that 
it  will  not  endure  to  be  fattened  with  iron  nails,  from 


it  with  pins  of  the  fame  wood. 

«*  The  ftxrtuc  (fays  Hanbury)  of  the  great  goddefs 
at  Ephefuj  was  marie  of  thil  material;  and,  if  this  tree 
•bounded  with  us  in  great  plenty,  it  might  have  a 
principal  fliaic  in  our  moft  fu per h edifices.  The  efflu- 
via conilsntly  emitted  from  its  wood  are  faid  to  purify 
the  air,  and  mike  roi  ms  whole  fornc.  Chapels  and 
places  fet  apart  for  religious  duties,  being  wiinfcottcd 
with  this  wood,  iofpire  the  worfttippera  with  a more 
folemn  awe.  It  is  not  obnoxious  to  worms;  and  emits 
an  oil  which  will  preferve  cloth  or  books  from  worms 
or  corruption.  Thefaw-dulil  will  preferve  human  bo- 
dies from  putiefa&ion  ; and  is  therefore  faid  to  be 
plentifully  ufed  in  the  rites  of  embalming,  where  piac- 
ufed.” 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  tree  is  not  to  be  found  as 
a native  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  than  mount  Li- 
banus,  as  far  as  hath  yet  been  difeovered.  What  vre  find 
mentioned  in  Scripture  of  the  lofty  cedars  dan  be  nowife 
applicable  to  the  common  growth  of  this  tree ; fince, 
from  the  experience  we  have  of  thofe  now  growing  in 
England,  as  alfo  from  the  tefti  nony  of  fevtrai  travellers 
who  have  vifited  thofe  few  remaining  trees  on  mount 
Lihanus,  they  are  not  inclined  to  grow  very  lofty,  but 
on  the  contrary  extend  their  branches  very  far ; to 
which  the  allufion  made  by  the  Pfalmift  agree*  very 
well,  when  he  is  describing  the  flour  idling  ftate  of  s 


Rauwolf,  in  his  Travels,  fays,  there  were  not  at 
that  time  (i. e.  anno  upon  mount  Libanus  more 

than  26  trees  remaining,  24  of  which  flood  in  a circle; 
and  the  other  two,  which  flood  at  a fmall  diftance, 
had  their  branches  almoft  confumed  with  age  ; nor 
could  he  find  any  younger  tree  coming  up  to  fucceed 
them,  though  he  looked  about  diligently  for  fome. 
Thefe  trees  (he  fays)  were  growing  at  the  foot  of  s 
fmall  bill,  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  amongft 
the  fnow.  Thefe  having  very  large  branches,  com- 
monly bend  the  tree  to  one  fide,  but  are  extended  to  a 
£Teat  length,  and  in  fo  delicate  and  pleafant  order,  as* 
if  they  were  trimmed  and  made  even  with  great  dili- 
gence, by  which  they  arc  calily  diftinguiftied,  at  a 
great  diftancc,  from  fir-trees.  The  leavcj  (continues 
he)  are  very  like  to  thofe  of  the  larch  tree,  grow- 
ing dofe  together  in  little  brandies  upon  fmall  brown 
(hoots. 

Maundrel,  in  his  Travels,  fays,  there  were  hut  id 
large  trees  remaining  when  he  vifited  the  mountain, 
fome  of  which  were  of  a prodigious  bulk,  but  that 
there  were  many  more  youn'  ones  of  a fmallcr  fi/e : 
he  meafured  one  of  the  largefl,  and  found  it  to  be  12 
yards  fix  inches  in  girth,  and  yet  found,  and  37  yards 
in  the  fpread  of  its  boughs.  At  about  five  or  fix 
yards  from  the  ground  it  was  divided  into  five  limbi, 
each  of  which  was  equal  to  a great  tree.  What  Maun- 
drel hath  related  was  confirmed  by  a gentleman  who 
was  there  in  the  year  1720,  with  this  difference  only, 
viz.  in  the  dimenfiorts  of  the  branches  of  the  Iar«<tl 
tree,  which  he  meafured,  and  found  to  be  23  yards 
diameter.  Now,  whether  Mr  Maundrel  meant  37 
yards  in  circumference  of  the  fpreajing  branches,  or 
the  diameter  of  them,  ennnot  be  determined  by  his 
. * • 5 -D  2 words  ( 
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Of  the  common  larch  there  arc  fcvetal  varieties. 
The  flowers  which  the  commoncd  fort  cihibita  cany 


i;.  There  is  mother  fpec  cs,  tr*.  the  larcb-trir,  in  the  fpriag  arc  of  a delicate  red  colour*  another  fort 
which  the  old  hotamda  ranxed  under  lari*,  with  deci-  produce*  white  flower*  at  the  fame  fcaibn,  and  tbefc 
duoua  leaves,  and  ora)  obtufe  cooes.  It  grow*  natural-  hare  a delightful  effect  among  thofc  0/  the  red  fort  * 
ly  upon  the  Alp*  and  Apennines,  and  of  late  ha*  been  wlulft  another,  called  the  Biatk  j\'fur)isvn<UanJ  Ljnx%  ia- 
very  much  prepa^atrd  in  Britain.  It  i«  of  quick  creaks  the  variety,  though  by  ao  afpe£t  little  differing 
growth,  and  the  trunk  rife*  to  50  feet  or  more  ; the  from  the  otbtra.  There  arc  alfo  larche*  with  grt«niflx 


branches  arc  Gender,  t'eir  ends  generally  hanging  flowers,  pale  red,  &c.  all  of  which  are  trctdental  niis* 
dewnwar1.  and  are  g»mUhcd  with  long  narrow  leave*  tic*  from  Crcda.  TncCe  varieties  are  eaftly  diftinguifli- 
which  arife  in  elufters  from  one  point,  fy  reading  open  ed,  even  when  out  of  blow  : the  young  (hoots  of  the 
above  like  the  hatra  of  a painter’*  Irulh : they  arc  of  white- flowering  larch  are  of  the  lighted  green,  and  the 
a light  ^rcen,  and  fall  » way  in  autumn.  In  the  month  conca  whet  ripe  are  ocarly  white.  The  red  fl  >wenng 
of  Aptti  the  male  flower*  ap;.xar,  which  are  difpofod  larch  hat  it*  (hoot*  of  a reddilh  cafl,  aad  the  cone*  are 
in  form  of  fatal!  cones;  the  female  flowers  arc  cob  of  a brown  colour*  whild  the  cones  and  (hoots  of  the 
Ufled  into  oval  obtufe  cones,  which  in  fome  fpeci<*  black  Newfoundland  Utck  arc  in  the  fame  manner  pro- 
hive  bright  purple  top*,  and  in  ethers  they  are  white:  poitionaliy  tinged.  The  cone*,  which  are  a very  great, 

thefe  differences  ate  accidental*  the  cones  are  about  an  ornament  to  fcvcrsl  forts  of  the  pines,  are  very  little  to- 
ini. b long,  obtufe  at  their  points;  thefcalc*  arefmooth,  thefe  Their  ch'cf  beauty  tonfift*  in  the  manner  of 
and  lie  over  each  other:  under  each  fcale  there  are  ge-  their  growth,  the  nature  aud  beauty  of  their  pencilled 
nerally  lodged  two  feeds,  which  have  wings.  There  leaves  and  fair  flowers;  for  the  cones  that  faceted  them 
are  other  two  varieties  of  this  tree,  one  of  which  is  a arc  final),  of  a whitilh,  a reddiih,  or  a Llackiih  brown 
native  of  America,  and  the  other  of  Siberia.  The  cone*  colour,  and  make  00  figtfre. 

of  the  American  kind  which  have  been  brought  to  The  pious  ccdr us  and  pious  laris  are  propagated  by 
Retain  ferm  in  general  to  be  huger  than  thofc  of  the  fowing  in  March  on  a bed  of  light  earth  capokd  to  the 
common  fort.  morning  fun.  The  feed  muff  be  covered  half  aa  inch 

“ Many  encomiums  (fays  Hanbury  when  fpesking  thick  with  hoe  light  earth,  and  the  beds  watered  at 
of  thi*  ipecics)  have  been  beftowc!  on  the  timber  of  times  when  the  weather  is  dry.  In  about  fix  weel u the 
the  larch  : and  wc  find  fuch  a favourable  account  of  it  plants  will  appear  ; they  muff  at  this  tune  be  carefully 
in  ancient  author*,  a*  (hould  induce  us  to  think  it  guarded  from  the  birds,  (haded  tram  the  fun  and  winds* 
would  be  proper  lor  almolt  any  ufc.  Evelyn  recites  a and  kept  very  clear  ot  weeds  in  the  Utter  end  of 
flory  of  Witlen,  a Dutch  writer,  that  a (hip  built  April  the  following  year,  they  may  he  removed  into 
of  this  timber  and  cypref*  had  been  found  in  the  beds  of  frdb  earth,  placing  them  at  tci*  me  ho  diliawce 
Numidian  fca,  twelve  tat  horns  under  water,  found  and  every  way.  They  are  to  be  kept  here  two  years,  and 
entire,  and  reduced  to  fuch  a hardnefs  as  to  rvfltt  the  fuch  of  them  as  feem  to  bend  mutt  be  lied  up  to  a flake 
(bar pell  tool,  after  it  had  lain  fuhmerged  above  14...0  to  keep  them  upright.  I hey  may  arterwards  be  plant- 
years.  Certain  it  is  this  is  an  excellent  wood  for  (hip  ed  in  the  place*  where  they  arc  to  rema  n.  They  thrive 
and  houfe- building.  At  Venice  this  wood  is  firquent-  well  on  the  ftdesoi  barren  hula,  and  maitc  a very  pretty 
ly  ufed  in  building  their  hotrfes,  as  well  as  in  Switxci-  figure  there. 

laud,  where  tbefc  trees  abound : fo  that,  without  all  Rcfpe&mg  the  uies  of  this  tree,  Dr  Fallaa,  in. 
doubt,  the  larch  excels  for  mails  for  (hips,  or  beams  for  his  Flora  inform*  us,  that  if  it  i*  burnt, 

boufev,  door*,  window*,  dec.  particularly  a*  it  ia  (aid  and  tbc  wood  confumed,  she  internal  part  of  the 
to  refill  the  worm.  wood  diitib  copiouily  a drying  reddift*  gum,  a lit* 

M In  Switzerland  (a)  their  houfe*  are  covered  with  tie  lef*  glutinous  than  gum  arahic,  lomewhat  of  % 
board*  of  this  wixid  cut  out  a foot  fquarc  * and,  as  it  refinou*  uffc,  but  wholly  toluble  ia  water.  At  the 
emit*  a refioou*  fubflsnce,  it  fo  diffufc*  itfelf  into  every  mitigation  of  M.  Kin  ter,  tki*  gum  ha*  lately  been 
joist  and  crevice,  and  become*  fo  comp*&  and  clole,  fold  m the  Ruffian  (hops  under  the  name  of  gammi 
as  well  tt  fo  hardened  by  the  air,  aa  to  render  the  ro-  Qrtnbargtajit,  hut  which  our  author  thinks  Should  be 
trering  proof  againft  all  weather.  But  as  fuch  cover-  called  gummu  urabtnfe  or  laritis . It  is  eat  by  the  Wo* 
iog  for  houfrs  would  caufe  great  deva Hation  in  cafe  of  euli  aa  a dainty,  and  is  laid  to  be  nntriiiou*  and  anti- 
fir c, the  buildings  are  confined  to  * limited  diflaoce  by  (corbutic.  borne  manna  was  gathered  from  the  green 
on  order  of  police  from  the  magift rates.  The  wood,  leaves,  but  it  could  never  lx  coodcofed.  like  Ruffians 
when  firft  laid  on  the  houfe*,  is  faid  to  be  very  white*  ufe  the  boletus  laricinus  as  as  emetic  in  intermittent 6r 
but  this  colour,  in  two  or  three  years  is  changed,  by  and  to  check  the  leucorrhcea.  At  Bafchir  and  Siberia 
means  of  the  fun  and  rrfin,  to  a black,  which  appears  the  inhabitants  fprinkle  the  dry  powder  on  the  wounds 
like  X fmooth  (hitting  varnilh,”  of  oxen  and  horlct,  a*  a detergent  aad  anthelmintic. 

The 

(a)  41  Between  Bex  and  Bevicux  (fays  Coxe  in  his  Trcvtlt  » Sotihurlaad),  I obferved  the  larch  in  great 
plenty.  Painters,  from  the  time  of  rliny  to  that  of  Raphael,  truffed  their  works  to  this  wood,  which  the 
Roman  naturaiift  fliies  immortale  lignum.  The  wood  is  reckoned  excellent  for  all  works  which  are  to  lie  un- 
deT  water:  and  the  borderers  on  the  lake  of  Geneva  prefer  it  for  building  their  vtffei*.  In  thefe  parts  I faw 
molt  beautiful  woods  of  cl  cfnut  Halier  lays  that  they  extend  fome  leagues : he  alio  informs  us,  that  they  are 
found  in  other  parts  ot  Switzerland,  and  even  in  defert  places  in  loose  of  the  iranfalpine  parts.  Accident  muff 
have  brought  them  thither!  a*  it  appear*  iron  Pliny  that  thefe  tree*  were  firft  introduced  into  Europe  from 
Nardil.”  * 


and  tbc  wood  confumed,  she  internal  part  of  the 
wood  diitib  copiouily  a drying  reddiih  gum,  a lit* 
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The  a-Tt«  of  the  pintu  eemHrm,  the  fame  tmhoe  afTe-rtc, 
are  eat  aa  luxuries  ia  Ruffi*,  an  1 are  even  exporte  1 
with  the  fame  view,  The  u trijpe  conea  yive  a aery 
fra:  rant  oil«  termed  ba)fam>e.  1'he  tnh.biiaiiu  of  Si* 
her  it  ufe  the  tender  topi,  and  cren  the  hark  rubhe ! off 
ia  the  fpnnrf,  aa  an  »nufcorb»t«c.  The  kernel*  of  the 
nun  of  the  aroygUaln*  nana  give  a rery  pleating  fl  .vonr 
to  brandy  t and,  when  pctfted,  afford  a bitter  oil  in 
large  quirutie*.  The  way  of  drftroying  the  Utter  ia 
by  di.  effing  it  in  the  fua  with  fpirit  of  wine,  and  it 
then  become*  fweet  and  cxtreme’y  agreeable. 

From  the  larch-tree  ia  e* traded  what  we  errone- 
©oily  call  /7**rr  tmrfxntm*.  Thi*  fuSliance,  or  na- 
tural baJfam.  daw*  at  firft  without  iiH-iftoa  ; when  it 
haa  done  dropping,  the  poor  people  who  wait  in  the 
fir  wood*  make  motion*  it  about  two  or  three  feet 
from  the  ground  into  the  trunk*  of  the  tree*,  into 
which  they  fix  narrow  trough*  about  to  rnebts  long. 

The  end  of  tbefe  troughs  i*  hollowed  like  a ladle  ; 
and  in  the  middle  is  a fiiudl  bole  bored  for  the  turpen- 
tine to  run  into  the  receiver  which  ••  place.!  below  it. 

Aa  the  gummy  fub fiance  run*  from  the  tree*,  it  p*(Tr* 
along  the  Hoping  gutter  or  trough  to  the  ladle,  and 
from  thence  runs  through  the  holes  into  the  receiver. 

The  people  who  gather  it  vifit  the  tree*  morning  and 
evening  from  the  end  of  May  to  September,  to  collect 
the  turpentine  out  of  the  receiver*.  When  it  flow*  out 
of  the  tree,  Venice  turpentine  is  clear  like  water,  and 
•f  a ydlowifh  white;  but,  at  it  grow*  older,  it  thickens 
and  becomes  of  a citron  colour.  It  is  procured  in 
the  greitcft  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ly- 
cut*,  and  in  the  valley  of  St  Martin  near  St  -Lucero  in 
Switzerland. 

Though  we  have  already  noticed  the  manner  of  cul- 
tivating tome  of  the  panic oiar  tpeciea  of  this  genua, 
and  have  alfo  remarked  the  utea  of  foree  ot  them,  we 
fkall  froiih  the  article  with  a tew  general  observations 
on  the  culture  and  ufrs  ©f  the  whole. 

Culture.  All  the  forts  of  pine*  are  propagated  by 
feeds  produced  in  hard  woody  cones.  The  way  to 
get  the  ieeda  out  of  tbefe  cones  is  to  lay  them  before 
a. gentle  fire,  which  wiiloaufe  the  cells  to  open,  and 
then  the  feeds  may  be  eafily  taken  out.  U the  cones 
are  kept  entire,  the  feed*  will  remain  good  for  fume 
year*  j fb  that  the  fureft  way  of  prefervioy  them  is  to 
let  them  remain  in  the  cone*  till  the  time  for  lowing 
the  feed*.  If  the  cone*  are  kept  in  a warm  place  in 
fununcr,  they  will  open  and  emit  the  feeds ; but  if 
they  arc  not  expofed  to  the  hot,  they  w.li  remain 
cloCc  for  a long  time.  The  boft  lesion  lor  lowing  the 
pure*  i*  about  the  end  of  March.  When  the  feeds  are 
town,  the  place  fhould  be  covered  with  nets  to  keep 
off  the  birds;  otherwife,  when  the  plants  begin  to 
appear  with  the  hulk  of  the  feed  on  the  top  of  them, 
the  birds  will  peck  off  the  lop*,  and  thus  deffroy  them. 

U/tt.  From  Che  firfi  fpccie*  is  extracted  the  com- 
mon turpentine,  much  ufed  by  iariicrs,  and  from  which 
in  drawn  the  oil  of  that  name.  The  procefs  of  miking 
pitch,  Ur,  refio,  and  turpentine,  irom  thefe  trees  is 
very  familiar.  In  the  fpnag  time,  when  the  Tap  is 
soft  free  in  running,  they  pare  off  the  bark  of  the 
pine  tree, to  make  the  lap  run  dewu  into  a hole  which 
they  cut  at  the  bottom  to  receive  it.  ia  the  way,  as 
it  tuna  down,  it  leaves  a white  matter  like  cream,  but 
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little  thicker.  This  is  rery  different  from  all  the 
kinds  of  refin  and  turpentine  in  ufe,  and  it  is  generally  " 
fold  to  be  ufed  ia  the  making  of  flambeaux  inflea  1 of 
white  bee*  wax.  The  matter  that  is  received  in  the 
hole  .a  the  bottom  is  taken  up  with  ladles,  and  put  in 
n large  bufket.  A great  pert  of  thiv  immediately  runs 
through,  an  I this  is  the  common  turpentine.  This  is 
received  into  ftone  or  earthen  pots,  and  is  ready  for 
file.  The  thicker  matter,  which  remains  in  the  bxlkct, 
they  put  into  a common  alembic,  adding  a Urge  quan- 
tity of  water.  They  dHtit  this  as  long  as  any  oil  is 
feen  fwimming  upon  the  water.  This  oil  they  firparate 
from  the  Airfare  in  Urge  quantities,  and  tnis  is  the 
common  oil  or  fpirit  of  turpentine.  The  remain-ng 
matter  at  the  Ixrttom  of  the  ltill  i*  common  yellow  re- 
fin.  Warn  they  have  that  obtained  ail  that  they  can 
from  the  Up  oi  the  tree,  they  cut  it  down,  and,  hew- 
ing  the  wood  into  billets,  they  fill  a pit  du£  in  the 
earth  with  thefe  billet*,  and,  fettmgthem  on  nre,  there 
runs  from  them,  while  they  are  burning,  a black  thick 
matter.  Thi*  naturally  fall*  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit, 
and  this  is  the  tar.  The  top  of  the  pit  is  covered  with 
tile*,  to  keep  io  the  heat;  and  there  i*  at  the  bottom  a 
little  hole,  out  at  which  the  tar  runt  like  oil.  If  this 
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hole  be  made  too  Urge,  it  fee*  the  whole  quantity  of 
the  tar  on  fire ; but,  if  final!  enough,  it  runs  quietly 


TTie  tar,  being  thus  mute,  i*  put  up  in  barreU;  and 
if  it  be  to  be  made  into  pitch,  they  put  it  into  large 
boiling  veflela,  without  adding  any  thing  to  it.  It  is 
then  f offered  to  bod  a white,  and  being  tnen  let  out, 
is  found  when  cold  to-be  what  we  caff  pitch. 

A dec  off  ion  of  the  nut*  or  teeda  of  the  firft  fpcciet  ia 
milk,  or  of  the  extremities  of  the  tranche*  pulled  in 
fpring,  it  find,  with  a proper  regimen,  to  cure  the 
moft  inveterate  feurvy.  i'he  wood  of  th*  fpcciet  is 
not  valued  ; but  that  of  the  Scott  pine  is  fuperior  to 
any  of  the  reft.  It  is  obfervable  ot  the  Scots  pine, 
that  when  planted  in  bogs,  or  in  a moift  foil,  though 
the  plants  make  great  pt  ogre  fa,  yet  the  wood  is  white, 
(sit,  and  Little  etteeacd  *,  but  when  plautrd  ia  a to  T 
foil,  though  the  growth  of  the  trees  >»  there  very  flow, 
yet  the  wood  is  proportionality  better.  Few  trees  have 
been  applied  to  more  utea  than  this.  The  u<lcff  an  l 
ftraighteft  are  formed  by  nature  for  mafia  to  our  nsvy. 
The  timber  as  rciiaous,  durable,  and  applicable  to  oum* 
berlcfs  dome  flic  purpofei,  fuch  aa  flooring  and  wainf- 
cotting  of  room*,  making  of  beds,  cbefts,  tabks, 
boxes,  Stc.  From  the  trunk  and  branches  of  this,  a* 
well  aa  moil  others  of  th«  piuc  tribe,  tar  and  pitch  is 
obtained.  By  incifion,  barras,  Burgundy  pitch,  and 
turpentine,  are  acquired  and  prepared.  The  retinous 
routa  are  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  many  parts  of  the 
Highland*,  and,  being  divided  into  (mill  fpunter*,  are 
uled  by  the  inhabitants  to  burn  inttead  or  landlcv.— - 
At  Lock-Broom,  in  Kofi  lhire,  the  hfliermen  make 
rope*  ot  the  inner  bark  ; but  hard  neceffity  h«s  taught 
the  lohabiiantsot  Sweden,  Lipland,  and  KamtfJxatka, 
to  convert  the  fame  into  bread.  To  effect  thi*,  they, 
in  the  (pnog  teiloo,  make  choice  of  the  taiiclt  anl 
faired  tree*  ; then  (tripping  off  carefully  the  outer  bark, 
they  collect  the  foft,  white,  fucculent  interior  bark, 
and  dry  it  in  the  (hade.  When  they  have  octafion  to 
ute  it*  they  Bad  toaft  it  at  the  fire,  then  grind,  and  af- 
1 ter. 
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Pioneers  ter  ftteplng  the  flour  in  wartn  water  to  take  off  the  re* 
ii  finous  tafte,  they  make  it  into  thin  cake*,  which  are 
. ^*1*  , baked  for  ufe.  On  this  fl range  fooJ  the  poor  inhabi* 

'i‘r_v  tcnta  arc  fometimea  conftraincd  to  lire  for  a whole  year} 
ami,  we  are  told,  through  cuftorn,  become  at  lail  even 
food  of  it.  Lionteus  remarks,  that  this  fame  bark- 
bread  will  fatttn  fwiue;  and  humanity  obliges  us  to 
wilh,  that  men  might  never  be  reduced  to  the  neccffity 
of  robbing  them  of  fuch  a food.  The  interior  bark, 
of  which  the  above  mentioned  bread  is  made,  the  Svre- 
dilh  hoys  frequently  peel  off  the  trees  in  the  fpnng, 
and  eat  raw  with  greedy  appetite.  From  the  cooes  of 
this  tree  is  prepared  a diuretic  oil,  like  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  a refinou*  txtradk,  which  has  fimilar  vir- 
tues with  the  balfam  of  Peru.  An  infufion  or  tea  of 
the  buds  is  highly  commended  as  an  antifcorbutic. 
The  farina,  or  yellow  powder,  of  the  male-flowers,  is 
fometimes  in  the  fpring  carried  away  by  the  winds,  in 
fuch  quantities,  where  the  trees  abound,  as  to  alarm 
the  ignorant  with  the  notion  of  its  raining  brimftone. 
The  tree  lives  to  a great  age  } Linncus  affirms  to  400 
yean. 

PIONEERS,  in  the  art  of  war,  arc  fuch  as  are 
commanded  in  from  the  country,  to  march  with  an 
army  for  mending  the  way#,  for  working  on  intrench* 
menti  and  fortifications,  and  fqf  making  mines  and 
approaches.  The  foldicrs  are  likewife  employed  for 
all  thefc  purpofes.  Moll  of  the  foreign  regiments  of  ar- 
tillery have  half  a company  of  pioneers,  well  inftruc- 
ted  in  that  impoitant  branch  of  duty.  Our  re- 
giments of  infantry  and  cavalry  have  three  or  four 
pioneers  each,  provided  wilh  aprons,  hatchets,  faws, 
ipadcs,  and  pick-axes.  Each  pioneer  muff  Have  an 
ax,  a faw,  and  an  apron  } a cap  with  a leather  crown, 
and  a black  hears-fkiu  front,  on  which  is  to  be  the 
king's  creft  in  white,  on  a red  ground  ; and  the  num- 
ber of  the  regiment  is  to  be  on  the  back  part  of  it. 

PIP,  or  Pep,  a difeafe  among  poultry,  confiding 
of  a white  thin  fldn,  or  film,  that  grows  under  the  tip 
of  the  tongue,  and  binders  tbeir  feeding.  It  ufually 
arifes  from  want  of  water,  or  from  the  drinking  pud- 
dle- water,  or  eating  filthy  meat.  It  is  cured  by  pall- 
ing off  the  film  with  the  fingers,  and  rubbing  the 
tongue  with  fait.  Hawks  are  particularly  liable  to 
this  difeafe,  efpecially  from  feeding  on  (linking  flefh. 

PIPE,  in  building,  Si c.  a canal,  or  conduit,  for 
ibe  conveyance  of  water  and  other  liquids.  Pipes  for 
water,  water-engines,  &c.  are  ufually  of  lead,  iron, 
earth,  or  wood  : the  latter  are  ufually  made  of  oak  or 
elder.  Thofe  of  iron  are  cad  in  forges ; their  ufuil 
length  is  about  two  feet  and  a half : fcvcral  of  thefe 
•re  commonly  faftened  together  by  means  of  four 
ferews  at  each  end,  with  leather  or  old  hat  between 
them,  to  flop  the  water.  Thofe  of  earth  are  made  by 
the  potters;  thefe  are  fitted  into  one  another,  one  end 
being  always  made  wider  than  the  other.  To  join 
them  the  defer,  and  prevent  their  breaking,  they  are 
covered  with  tow  and  pitch:  their  length  is  ufually 
a1  out  that  of  the  iron  pipes.  The  wooden  pipes  arc 
tree*  bored  wilh  large  iron  augres,  of  different  fixes 
beginning  with  a lets,  and  then  proceeding  with  a lar- 
ger fuccdTively  ; the  firft  being  pointed,  the  reft  be- 
ing formed  like  fpoons,  increafing  in  diameter,  from 
cue  to  fix  inches  or  more : they  are  fitted  into  tbe  ex- 


tremities of  each  other  (as  reprefented  fig.  2.),  and  are  Pip** 
fold  by  the  foot.  # _ ’ ^ 

Wooden  pipes  are  bored  as  follows.  The  machine  Plate 
reprefented  fig.  1.  is  put  in  motion  by  the  wheel  J^CCCXCUL 
which  is  moved  by  a current  of  water  ; upon  the 
axle  of  this  wheel  is  a cog-wheel  B,  which  cvifca 
the  lanterns  C,  D,  to  turn  horizontally,  whofe  com- 
mon axis  is  confeqncntly  in  a perpendicular  direction. 

The  lantern  D turns  at  the  fame  time  two  cog- 
wheels, E and  F : the  firft,  E,  which  is  vertical,  turns 
tbe  augre  which  botes  the  wood  j and  the  fecood,  F# 
which  is  horizontal,  caufcs  tbe  carriage  bearing  the 
piece  to  advance  by  means  of  the  arms  H,  I,  which 
cakes  hold  of  the  notches  in  the  wheel  K.  Tbe  firft, 

H,  by  means  of  the  notches,  draws  the  wheel  toward* 

F ; and  the  other,  I,  putties  tbe  under-poft  of  the 
wheel  in  an  oppofite  dirc&ion  ; both  which  motiona 
tend  to  draw  the  carriage  towards  F,  and  confequent- 
ly  etufe  the  augre  to  pierce  the  wood.  The  augre  be- 
ing from  9 to  1 a feet  in  length,  and  of  a proportion- 
able bigneft,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  have  two  pieces,  as 
L,  L,  to  fupport  its  weight,  and  caufe  it  to  enter  the 
piece  to  be  bored  with  the  fame  uniformity. 

For  the  conftrudion  of  leaden  pipes,  lee  the  article 
Plumbexy. 

jitr-PitKt.  See  A /*-  Pipe*. 

Piru  of  an  Organ.  See  Oegam. 

Bog. Pin.  Set  B AO- Pipe. 

Horn'Pir *.  See  Hoxnpipk. 

Tobnceo-Ptrty  « machine  ufed  in  the  fmoking  of 
tobacco,  confiding  of  a long  tube,  made  of  earth  or 
clay,  having  at  one  end  a little  cafe,  or  furnace,  call- 
ed the  botvl,  for  the  reception  of  the  tobacco,  the 
fumes  whereof  are  drawn  by  the  mouth  through  the 
ether  end.  Tobacco  pipes  arc  made  of  various  fa- 
ttiions  1 long,  (hort,  plain,  worked,  white,  varnifhed, 
unvarnittied,  and  of  various  colours,  ike.  The  Turka 
ufe  pipes  three  or  four  feet  long,  made  of  rufties,  or  of 
wood  bored,  at  the  end  whereof  they  fix  a kind  of  a 
pot  of  baked  earth,  which  ferves  as  a bowl,  and  which 
they  take  off  after  fmoking. 

Pipe,  alfo  denotes  a vcffel  or  meafure  for  wine,  and 
things  meafured  by  winc-roeafurc.  Sec  Bum  and 
MxAtuaa. 

Pipe,  in  mining,  is  where  the  ore  runs  forwards 
cod  wife  in  a bole,  and  doth  not  fink  downwards  or  in 
a vein. 

Pipe,  Pipe,  in  law,  i>  a roll  in  the  exchequer,  call- 
ed alfo  the  great  roll.  See  the  next  article. 

Ptm-Offuty  is  an  office  wherein  a perfon  called  the 
clerk  of  the  pipcy  makes  out  leafes  of  crown-laods,  by 
warrant  from  the  lord*treafurer,  or  commiffioners  of 
the  treafury,  or  chim-ellor  of  the  exchequer.  The 
clerk  of  tbe  pipe  makes  out  alfo  all  accounts  of  (he- 
riffs.  Sic.  and  gives  the  accountants  their  quiet bj  tf. 

To  this  office  are  brought  all  accounts  which  pafs  the 
remembrancer’s  office,  and  remain  there,  that  if  any 
dated  debt  be  due  from  any  perfon,  the  fame  may  be 
drawn  down  into  the  great  roll  of  the  pipe  : upon  which 
the  comptroller  iffues  out  a writ,  called  the  fummont  of 
the  pipty  for  recovery  thereof } and  if  there  be  no 
goods  or  chattels,  the  clerk  then  draws  down  the 
debts  to  the  lord  treafurer's  remembrancer,  to  write 
eftreats  againtl  thsir  lands.  All  tallies  which  vouch 
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Up*.  the  payment  of  any  fum  contained  in  fuch  accounts 
are  examined  and  allowed  by  the  chief  fecondary  of 
the  pipe*  Befides  the  chief  clerk  in  thil  office,  there 
are  eight  attorney*  or  {worn  clerks,  and  a comp- 
troller. 

Pin  Fifh,  in  ichthyology.  See  Synqmathus. 

Sra-Pifu,  in  zoology,  arc  univalve  (hells,  of  an  ob- 
long figure,  terminating  in  a point,  fometimes  a little 
betiding,  and  fometimea  ftraight.  Sea  ears,  figures  of 
which  we  have  given  along  with  the  fea  pipes,  are  alio 
univalve  fiat  (hells,  refembling  in  fhape  the  ear  of  a 
man.  In  fea  ears  it  ia  not  uncommon  to  find  fmall 
pearls,  the  feeds  of  which  are  often  found  in  the  mid- 
dle of  their  cavities,  which  are  of  the  finett  naker  or 
mother-of-pearl  colour.  There  are  ridges  on  both  fide#  ; 
thofe  without  form  a kind  of  volute  or  fpire,  termi- 
nating in  an  eye.  In  ihefc  fhclh  there  is  a row  of 
round  holes,  fix  of  which  generally  go  quite  through. 

There  is  a (hell  of  this  kind,  which  is  longer  in  pro- 
portion to  its  width,  and  much  lefs  common,  for  it  ia1 
never  found  in  our  Teas.  There  is  yet  another,  very  fine 
and  thin,  of  a dirty  grey  colour,  neither  nakered  n<>r 
perforated  as  the  others  are ; the  inoer  rim  is  fpiral, 
and  at  fome  di  fiance  from  the  outer. 

The  fea- pipes  arc  diftinguilhed  from  fea- worms  by 
having  their  pipes  tingle;  whereas  the  others  form  an 
aflemblage  ot  pipes  joined  together.  The  fea  worms, 
from  the  number  and  jun&ion  of  their  parts,  are  mul- 
tivalvce.  The  (hells  of  pipes  called  (Untales  and  antales 
are  diftinguifhed  from  each  other  only  by  their  fize, 
the  antales  being  much  the  leaft.  The  fea  pencil,  ax  wa- 
tering fpout , is  the  molt  remarkable  (hell  of  this  tribe, 
and  mud  be  considered  as  having  a fpecific  character 
either  by  its  form,  which  is  Untight,  or  the  Angularity 
of  its  fuperior  extremity,  which  is  perforated  like  the 
fpout  of  a watering  pot. 

In  Plate  CCCXC1I.  tke  (hell,  fig.  X.  pierced  with 
many  holes,  is  found  with  its  natural  covering  in  our 
fcas.  It  is  finely  nAcrcd  within,  and  in  the  middle  of 
ita  hollow  or  cavity  contains  many  fmall  pearls.  Fig.  2. 
is  placed  on  its  upper  fide  to  (how  its  fpots,  which  are 
red  upon  a ground  of  the  pure  ft  white  ; the  ridges  are 
prominent  ; the  rim  and  the  eye  are  irregular  and 
notched.  Fig.  4.  the  Angularity  of  this  fhcU  eon  fills 
in  its  being  neither  nakered  nor  perforated,  and  ia 
turning  very  much  up  near  the  eye  of  its  fpire  or  con- 
tour. Fig.  5.  is  a pencil  or  watering  fpout ; at  the  head 
is  a kind  of  ruff,  and  within  it  is  formed  like  the  end 
of  a watering  fpout,  perforated  with  many  holes, 
which,  when  the  fifh  is  alive,  are  filled  with  very  fine 
threads,  like  the  hairs  of  a painter's  pencil.  Fig.  6. 
are  called  dentals  from  their  refemblance  of  elephants 
teeth  ; the  point  or  apex  is  white,  and  the  other  extre- 
xnity  green.  They  are  both  ribbed  and  nakered,  and 
are  diftmguilhcd  from  each  other  only  by  fome  ex  ere  f- 
cences  which  appear  on  the  uppermoft.  Fig.  7.  arc 
two  fmall  (hells  of  the  dental  figure,  called  for  dillinc- 
tion  antales.  They  arc  perfectly  fmooth  ; one  is  white, 
and  the  other  reddifh. 

PIPER,  in  ichthyology.  See  Txigla. 


(a)  See  a copious  account  of  the  mode  of  cultivating 
or  ia  the  Nnu  Annual  Reg i/l tr  for  1783,  p.  147. 


Pirta,  Pepper  ; a genus  of  the  trigynia  order,  be*  P«p«r* 
longing  to  the  diandria  clafs  of  plants.  There  are  20  — 
fpccies,  of  which  the  meft  remarkable  is  the  firiboa, 
with  oval,  heart- duped,  nerved  leaves,  and  refiexed 
fpikts.  Thu  is  the  plant  which  produces  the  pepper  fo 
much  ufed  in  food.  It  is  a (hrub  whole  root  is  fmall, 
fibrous,  and  Acxible  ; it  rifes  into  a item,  which  re- 
quires a tree  or  a prop  to  fupport  it.  Its  wood  has  the 
lame  fort  of  knots  as  the  vine  ; and  when  it  ia  dry,  it 
exactly  refembles  the  vine-branch.  The  leaves,  which 
have  a flrong  imcll  and  a pungent  tafte,  are  of  an  oval 
(hape ; but  they  tiiminith  towards  the  extremity,  and 
terminate  in  a point.  From  the  flower- buds,  which 
arc  white,  and  are  fometimes  placed  in  the  middle 
and  fometimes  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  arc 
produced  fmall  berries  refembhng  thofe  of  the  currant* 
tree.  Each  of  thefe  contains  between  20  and  30  corns 
of  pepper  i they  arc  commonly  gathered  in  October, 
and  expofed  to  the  fuo  feven  or  eight  days.  The  fruit, 
which  was  green  at  firtt,  and  aftet wards  red,  when 
ttripped  of  its  covering  affume:,  the  appearance  it  has 
when  we  fee  it.  The  larged,  beavielt,  and  leaft  flui* 
veiled,  is  the  belt. 

The  pepper  plant  fiourifhes  in  the  ifiands  of  Java, 
Sumatra  (a),  and  Cey^m,and  more  particularly  on  the 
Malabar  coalt.  It  is  not  town,  but  planted  ; and  great 
nicety  is  required  in  the  choice  of  the  ihoots.  it  pro- 
duces no  fruit  till  die  end  of  three  years;  but  bear# 
fo  plentifully  the  three  fucceeding  years,  that  fome 
plants  yield  betvrecu  fix  and  feven  pounds  of  pepper. 

The  bark  then  begins  to  (brink  , and  the  (hrub  declines 
fo  fait,  that  in  12  years  time  it  ceafcs  bearing. 

The  culture  of  pepper  is  not  difficult : it  i#  iufficitnt 
to  plant  it  in  a rich  toil,  and  carefully  to  pull  up  the  ** 
weeds  that  grow  in  great  abundance  round  its  toots, 
cfpccialiy  the  three  hilt  years.  As  the  fun  is  highly 
occcJtary  to  the  growth  oi  the  pepper  plant,  when  it  is 
ready  to  bear,  the  trees  that  fupport  it  mull  be  lopped 
to  prevent  their  (hade  from  injuring  the  fruit.  VVbca 
the  feafon  is  over,  it  is  proper  to  crop  the  head  of  the 
plant.  Without  this  precaution,  there  would  be  too 
much  wood,  and  little  fruit. 

The  pepper  exported  from  Malabar,  which  wag  for- 
merly entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguefc,  aud  is 
at  prefent  divided  between  the  Dutch,  Britifli,  and 
French,  amounts  to  about  lo,oco,cco  weight.  Betel, 
or  betle,  is  a fpecics  of  this  geuus.  dec  Bltal.  it  ii 
a creeping  and  climbing  pUnt  like  the  ivy  ; and  its 
leaves  a good  deal  referable  thofe  of  the  citron,  though 
they  arc  longer  and  narrower  at  the  extremity.  It 
grows  in  all  parts  of  India,  but  thrives  belt  in  moift 
places.  The  natives  cultivate  it  as  we  do  the  vine, 
placing  props  for  it  to  run  and  climb  upon  ; and  it  is 
a common  pra&ice  to  plant  it  againil  the  tree  which 
bears  the  arecanut. 

At  ail  times  of  the  day,  and  even  in  the  night,  the 
Indians  chew  the  leaves  ot  the  betel,  the  biticrnefa  of 
which  is  corrcdcd  by  the  areca  that  is  wrapped  up  iu 
them.  I here  is  coudantly  mixed  with  it  the  chinam, 
a kind  of  burnt  lime  made  of  lhells.  The  rich  frequent* 
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f y add  perfume*,  either  to  gratify  their  -vanity  or  their  faill 

leofuility. 

It  would  be  thought  a breach  of  politrnef*  among 
the  Indian*  to  take  leave  for  toy  hag  time,  without 
preferring  each  other  with  a purfe  of  betel  It  is  a 
pledge  of  friendfhip  that  relieve*  the  p»in  of  ahfence. 

No  one  dire*  to  heak  to  a foperior  unlcf*  hi*  mouth  ie 
perfumed  with  betel ; it  -would  even  be  tu  le  to  neglect 
this  precaution  with  an  rqutL  The  women  of  gdlsn- 
try  are  the  moft  lavifh  in  the  ufe  of  betel,  a*  l-eiag  a 
powerful  incentive  to  love.  Betel  i*  taken  after  meal*) 
it  it  chewed  during  a vifit  ; it  i*  offerei*.  when  you  meet, 
and  when  you  feparat:  j in  Ihort,  nothing  i*  to  be  done 
without  If  h i*  prejudicial  to  the  teeth,  it  aflill* 

ami  ftrengthen*  the  ftomach.  At  lead,  it  it  a general 
fafhion  that  prevaila  throughout  In  ia. 

7W»«  Vv*  The  piper  mma'ago,  or  black  pepper,  and  the  piper 
J'**-  inrjuale,  or  long  pepper  of  Jamaica,  with  fame  oilier 
w^vul.vui  lrc  mdigenou*,  and  known  by  the  name*  of 

j>.  170,  flee  j**Ht  or  WPtrj  elJrrt.  The  firft  bean  a fmall 

fpike,  on  which  are  attached  * number  of  fmall  freda 
of  the  fize  of  n.urtard.  The  whole  of  the  plant  ha*  the 
cxaA  tafte  of  the  Eaft  India  black  pepper.  The  long 
peppet  bu(h  grow*  taller  than  the  amalago.  The  leaves 
•re  broad,  fmooth,  and  ftiining.  The  fruit  ia  fimilar 
to  the  long  pepper  of  the  (hop*,  t>ut  fmaller.  The  com- 
mon people  in  Jamaica  feafoo  their  mefle*  with  the 
black  pepper.  To  prefervr  both,  the  fruit  may  be 
(lightly  folded  when  green,  tlieo  dried,  and  wrapped 
in  paper.  Perhapt  hereafter  they  may  be  deemed  wor- 
thy of  attention. 

PI  PR  A,  in  ornithology]  a genu*  of  birds  of  the 
order  of  peffern.  Latham  give*  it  the  name  of  mona- 
* tin,  and  fb  doe*  Buffon,  who  inform*  u*  that  it  was 
bellowed  upon  them  by  the  Dutch  ft  t tier*  in  Surinam. 
Latham  defertbet  25  different  fpecie*,  and  five  varie- 
ties The  general  ch*  rafter  of  the  genua  ia,  that  the 
bill  it  Ihort,  flrong,  hard,  and  (lightly  incunntcd,  and 
the  noftril*  are  naked.  The  middle  toe  ia  connected 
to  the  outer  aa  far  aa  the  third  jo  nt  : thia  rhar.fter, 
however,  ia  not  altogether  umverfal,  fome  of  the  f;ie- 
clea  differing  in  this  particular.  The  tail  i«  Ihort.  This 
genu*  haa  a confiderablc  refemblanre  to  the  genua  p i 
rvit  or  titmoufe.  Thejr  are  ftippofed  to  inhabit  South 
America  only ; but  this  i«  not  true,  for  Mr  Latham 
rffure*  ua  that  he  ha*  feen  many  of  thofe  fpccie*  which 
he  hat  deferibed  which  came  from  other  part*,  but 
which  nevcithdcf*  certainly  belong  to  this  ganua. — 

Button  differ*  widely  in  hi*  arrangement  from  Mr  La- 
tham, and  only  enumerate*  fix  diftinft  fpecie*  With 
out  particularizing  thofe  difference*,  however,  we  (hall 
give  from  Button  the  following  elegant  account  of  the 
genu*  in  general : 44  The  natural  habit*  common  to 
thrm  all  were  net  known,  and  the  okfervation*  which 
have  ’em  made  are  ftill  infuificient  to  admit  an  exact 
detal.  Wc  (hall  only  reluc  the  remark*  communicated 
to  u*  by  Sonini  of  Maooncour,  who  faw  miny  of  thefe 
bird*  in  their  native  climate*.  They  inhabit  the  im- 
enrnfe  foreft*  in  the  waitu  part*  of  America,  and  never 
emerge  from  their  rccrffca  to  rifit  the  cleared  ground* 
or  the  vicinity  of  the  plantation*.  They  fly  with  con- 
ft  lerablc  fwiftnef*,  but  always  at  a fmall  height,  and 
to  ftioTt  didance* ; they  never  perch  on  the  fummita 
•of  trees,  but  on  the  middle  branches  ; they  feed  upon 
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afld  fruit*,  and  alfo  eat  infefti  Tliey  generafy 
occur  in  f-n  U bodie*  of  eight  or  ten  of  the  fame  fpe-  - 
ties,  and  fomettrar*  intermingled  with  other  dock*  uf 
the  fame  genus,  or  even  of  a different  genua,  fuch  aa 
the  Cayenne  warbler*,  flee.  It  i*  commonly  in  the 
morning  that  they  are  found  thu*  affembled,  and  then 
feem  to  bt  joyous,  and  warble  their  delicate  little 
notea.  The  frclhmf*  of  the  air  form*  to  infpire  the 
fong,  for  they  are  filcnt  during  the  burning  heat  of  the 
day  and  difp-rfe  and  tet  re  to  the  (bade  ot  the  thicket! 
pnrtb  of  the  fort  ft.  This  habit  i*  o!  ferved,  iadeed,  in 
manv  kind*  of  bird*,  and  even  in  thofe  of  the  woods 
of  France,  where  they  culled  to  fiog  in  the  morning 
and  evening)  but  the  maoakin*  never  affeml  le  in  the 
cvenmg,  and  continue  together  only  from  fun-rife  Ui 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  remain  fepa- 
rate  dur  ng  the  r-ft  of  the  day  and  the  fucceedmjf 
n-ght.  In  general  they  prefer  a cool  humid  fit  nation, 
though  they  never  frequent  marfhe*  or  the  margins  sf 
lake*." 

I.  l*he pipra  rupicela , or  crefled  manakin,  is ^bout 
the  fixe  of  a fmall  pigeon,  being  about  10  or  12  mebca 
long.  'Hie  bill  is  aliout  an  inch  and  a quarter  long,  and 
of  a yrliowtlh  colour.  The  head  ie  furnifhed  with  a 
double  round  creft  j the  gcocral  colour  of  the  plumage 
i*  oi*nge.  inclining  to  fafftonj  the  wing  covert*  arc  loofe 
and  fringed  ; the  quill*  are  partly  white  an  1 partly 
brown  ; the  tail  feather*  are  in  number  f 2 ; the  baui 
half  of  the  ten  middle  one*  is  of  an  orange  colour, 
from  thence  to  the  end*  they  are  brown  ; the  outer 
feather*  are  hrown,  and  the  hafe  half  of  the  inner  web  is 
orange  ; all  of  them  are  fimilarly  fringed  ; the  upper 
tail  covert*  are  very  Ion/,  loofely  webbed,  and  fquarc 
at  the  ends;  the  leg*  and  claws  are  yellow.  The 
female  is  altogether  hrown,  except  th  • under  wing 
coverts,  which  are  of  a rufoua  orange  ; the  creft  ia 
neither  fo  complete  nor  rounded  a*  that  of  the  male. 
Both  male*  and  female*  are  at  firft  grey,  or  of  a very 
pale  yellow,  inclining  to  brown.  The  male  does  not 
acquire  the  orange  colour  till  the  fecood  year,  neither 
dors  the  female  the  full  brows. 

“ Thi*  beautiful  fpec  ea  (fay*  Latham),  inhabit* ra- 
ricu*  parts  of  Surinam.  Cayenne,  and  Guinns,  in  rocky 
fituati'.o*  ; bat  is  nowhere  fo  frequent  in  the  moun- 
tain Luca,  near  the  river  Oyapoc,  *nd  in  the  mountain 
Courouaye,  near  the  river  Aprouirk,  where  they  build 
in  the  cavrruou*  hollow*,  and  the  darfceft  recedes. 
They  lay  two  round  white  erg*,  the  fi/e  of  thofe  of  4 
pigeon,  and  make  the  nrft  of  a few  dry  bit*  of  flicks. 
They  are  in  general  very  Ihy,  but  have  I een  frequently 
trmrd,  infoenuch  a*  to  run  at  br  -e  among  the  p«uli ry. 

It  is  faid  that  the  female,  after  (he  ba*  laid  eggt  for  fome 
year*,  and  etafet  fo  to  do  more,  becomes  at  the  enfu- 
ing  moult  of  the  fame  colour  *«  the  male,  and  may  he 
miflakm  for  him  ; in  thi«  imitating  the  female*  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  poultry,  fuch  a*  the  peacock,  pheafant,  flee. 
(See  pAVo.fltc.)  A moft  complete  pair  is  in  the  Lcvcria* 
Mnfcum.”  Our  author  dcfcribe*  a variety  of  this  fpccara, 
which  he  call*  the  Permian  m-maLin.  It  i*  longer  than 
the  preceding,  efpecially  in  the  Tail,  and  the  upper  co- 
vert* of  it  are  net  truncated  at  the  ends;  the  wing  co- 
vert* are  not  ftinred,  as  in  the  rot k manakm,  and  tbe 
creft  ts  not  fo  well  de6oed  *«  in  that  bird  ,-  the  general 
colour  of  the  plumage  incline*  much  tu  red ; the  fe- 
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coed  coverti  and  rump  are  of  an  a (h  colour ,*  the  wings 
Wfpict.  1|Hj  tajj  #re  t the  yi  „n<j  irc  Bi  jn  tbc  Lft 

T dcfanbcd.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Peru,  from  whence 

ita  name. 

2.  The  next  and  lift  fpecies  which  we  (hall  dcfcribe 
(for  it  would  be  impoflibie  to  enumerate  them  all),  Mr 
Latham  cilia  the  tuneful  mauaktn.  Ita  length  ia  four 
inches  ; the  hill  is  dulky,  the  forthrad  yellow,  and  the 
crown  and  nape  blue  ; the  chin,  (idea  of  the  head  be- 
low the  eyes,  and  the  throat,  are  block  ; the  upper 
part  of  the  b»ck,  the  winces,  and  the  tail,  are  dulky 
black  ; the  tail  is  very  fhoit ; the  lower  part  of  the 
back  and  rump,  the  bread,  belly,  vent,  and  thighs,  are 
oranjje  coloured  ; the  legs  are  dulky.  It  is  a natiseof 
8t  Domingo,  where  it  has  gained  the  name  of  organi/fe 
from  its  note,  forming  the  complete  odtave  in  the  moll 
agreeable  manner,  one  note  fucceffively  after  another. 
It  is  far'd  cot  to  be  uncommon, ! ut  noteafy  to  he  fhot, 
as,  like  the  creeper,  it  perpetually  (h’ifta  to  the  oppo- 
fitc  part  of  the  branch  from  the  fpefl  tor’s  eye,  fo  as 
to  dude  bis  vigilance.  It  is  mod  like  ly  the  very  bird 
mentioned  by  Du  Pntx,  above  quoted,  whofc  notes, 
he  fays,  are  fo  varied  and  fweet,  and  which  warbles  fo 
tenderly,  that  thofe  who  have  hrard  it  value  much  Ids 
the  fong  of  the  nightingale.  It  i*  kid  to  fmg  lor  near 
two  hours  without  fcnrcc  taking  breath,  and  after  a 
Vefpite  of  a' out  the  fame  time  begins  again.  Du  Prat£, 
who  himfelf  has  heard  it,  fays  that  it  fang  perched  on 
*n  oak,  near  the  hotife  he  was  then  in. 

PIQUET,  or  Picket,  a celebrated  game  at  cards, 
fetich  in  ufe  throughout  the  polite  world. 

It  is  played  between  two  perfons,  with  only  32 
cards ; aU  the  duces,  threes,  fours,  fives,  and  fixes,  be- 
ing fet  afrde. 

In  reckoning  at  this  game,  every  card  goes  for  the 
Huml*er  it  bears,  at  a ten  for  ten ; only  all  court  cards 
go  for  ten,  and  the  a^  for  eleven  : and  the  ufual  game 
Is  one  hundred  up.  In  playing,  the  ace  wins  the 
king,  the  king  the  queen,  and  fo  down. 

Twelve  cards  are  dealt  round,  ufually  by  two  and 
two  ; which  done,  the  remainder  are  laid  in  the  middle: 
If  one  of  the  gamefters  finds  he  has  not  a court  card  in 
his  hand,  he  is  to  declare  he  has  carte  Blanche,  and 
•ell  how  many  cards  he  will  lay  out,  and  defire  the 
other  to  difeard,  that  he  may  fhow  his  game,  and  fa- 
tisfy  his  antagonift  that  the  carte-blancbc  Is  real ; for 
which  he  re  kona  ten 

Each  perfon  difeards,  ».  r.  lays  afide  a certain  num- 
ber of  his  cards,  and  takes  in  a like  number  from  the 
Hock.  The  firft  of  the  eight  cards  may  take  three, 
four,  or  five  } the  dealer  al?  the  remainder,  if  he 
pleafes. 

After  difeard ing,  the  eldefl  band  examines  what  fuit 
hr  has  moft  cards  of ; end  reckoning  how  many  points 
he  has  in  that  fait,  if  the  other  have  not  fo  many  in 
that  or  eny  other  fait,  he  tells  one  for  every  ten  of 
that  fait.  He  who  thus  reckons  moft  is  faid  to  win 
the  point. 

The  point  being  over,  each  examines  what  fequtncer 
he  has  cf  the  fame  fuit,  tvs.  how  many  times,  or  fe- 
'qtiences  of  three,  qaartrs  or  (ours,  quintes  or  fives,  fix- 
ietnti,  or  fix’s,  &c  For  a fierce  they  reckon  three 
points,  for  a quarte  font,  for  a qninte  15,  fora  fixirme 
j6,  dec.  And  the  feveral  fequrrices  are  did fngnifhed 
in  dignity  by  the  cards  they  begin  from : thus  ace 
Vot.  XIV.  Part.  II. 
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king,  and  queen,  are  called  three  major  ; king,  queen* 
and  knave,  tierce  to  a ling  ; knave,  ten,  and  nine, 
three  to  a knave,  &e.  and  the  beft  tierce,  quarte,  of 
quintc,  1.  e.  that  whLh  takes  its  defeent  t'rum  the  beft 
card,  prevails,  fo  as  to  nuke  aU  the  others  in  that 
hand  good,  and  deftroy  all  thofe  in  the  other  haml. 
In  like  manner,  a quarte  in  one  hand  fats  afide  a tierce 
in  the  other. 

The  faquences  over,  they  proceed  to  examine  how 
many  acts,  kings,  queens,  knaves,  end  tens,  each 
holds  j reckoning  for  every  three  of  any  fort,  three  : 
but  here  too,  as  in  faquences,  he  that  with  the  fame 
number  of  threes  ha  one  that  is  higher  than  any  the 
other  has,  e.  gr.  three  aces,  has  all  bis  others  made 
good  hereby,  and  his  adverfary’s  all  fat  afide.  But 
four  of  any  fort,  which  is  called  a quatorzt,  always  fats 
afide  three. 

All  the  game  in  hand  being  thus  reckoned,  the  el- 
ded proceeds  to  play,  reckoning  one  for  every  card  he 
phys  above  a nine,  and  the  other  fallows  him  in  thfc 
fuit  { and  the  higheft  card  of  the  fuit  wins  the  trick. 
Note,  unlcfs  a trick  be  won  with  a card  above  a nine 
(except  the  lad  trick),  nothing  ia  reckoned  for  it  t 
though  the  trick  farves  afterwatds  towards  winning  the 
cards  ; and  that  he  who  plays  lift  does  not  reckon  fat 
his  cards  unlcfs  he  wins  the  trick. 

The  cards  being  played  out,  he  that  has  moft  tricks 
reckons  ten  for  winning  the  cards.  If  they  have  tricks 
alike,  neither  reckons  any  thing.  The  deal  being  fi- 
niihed,  and  each  having  marked  up  his  game,  they 
proceed  to  deal  again  as  before,  cutting  afrefh  etch 
time  for  the  deal. 

If  both  parties  be  within  • few  points  of  being  up, 
the  carte  blanche  is  the  firft  thing  that  reckons,  then 
the  point,  then  the  faquences,  then  the  quatorzes  or 
threes,  then  the  tenth  cards. 

He  that  can  rec  kon  30  in  hand  by  carte  blanche, 
points,  quintes,  &c.  without  playing,  ere  the  other 
has  reckoned  any  thing,  reckon-  90  for  them  ; and 
this  is  called  a repique.  If  be  reckons  above  30,  he 
reckons  fo  many  above  90.  If  he  can  make  up  30, 
part  in  hand  and  part  play,  ere  the  other  ha9  told  any 
thing,  he  reckons  for  them  60.  And  thia  is  called 
a pique.  Whence  the  name  of  the  game.  He  that 
wins  all  the  tricks,  inftcad  of  ten,  which  is  his  right 
for  winning  the  cards,  reckons  40.  Aud  this  is  called 
a capot. 

Mr  de  Moivre,  who  has  made  this  game  the  objeA 
of  mathematical  inve (ligations  has  proprrfed  and  folved 
the  following  problems : 1.  To  find  at  piquet  the  pro- 
bability which  the  dealer  has  for  taking  one  ace  or  more 
in  three  cards,  he  having  none  in  hw  hand.  He  con- 
cludes from  his  computation,  that  it  is  29  to  28  that 
the  dealer  takca  one  acc  or  more.  2.  To  find  at  piquet 
the  probability  which  the  elJeft  has  ©f  taking  an  ace 
or  more  in  five  cards,  he  havu»g  no  ace  in  his  hand. 
Aofwer  t 23a  to  91,  or  5 to  2,  nearly.  3.  To  find 
at  piquet  the  probability  which  Ihe  eldefl  hand  has  of 
taking  an  ace  and  a king  in  five  cards,  he  having  none 
in  his  hand.  Anfwer ; the  odds  againft  the  eldefl  hand 
taking  an  ace  and  a king  are  331  to  3 if,  or  21  to  20 
nearly.  4.  To  find  at  piqnct  the  probability  of  having 
12  cards  dealt  to,  without  king,  quern,  or  knave, 
which  cafe  is  commonly  called  carter  Mane  bet.  An- 
fwtr  j the  odds  again  ft  carte-  blanches  are  1791  to  t 
S E acarly. 
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To  find  how  many  different  fete,  eficntial-  known  by  the  name  piraja. 


■farty-  5‘  , . 

ly  different  from  one  another,  one  may  have  at  piquet 
before  taking  in.  Aofwer  | 18,967,278.  Thia  num- 
ber falls  Thort  of  the  fum  of  all  the  diftinft  combina- 
tions, whereby  12  cards  may  be  taken  out  of  32,  this 
number  being  1 25,792,840 ; but  it  mnft  be  confidercd 
that  that  number  feveral  fets  of  the  Came  import, 
but  differing  in  fuit,  might  betaken,  which  would  not 
introduce  an  effentiai  difference  among  the  fets.  The 
ftme  author  gives  alfo  Come  obfiervat  on$  on  this  game, 
which  he  had  from  an  expcrituced  player.  See  Doc- 
trine  0/  Cla*ca%  p.  1 79,  Sic.  M.  de  Mcninort  has 
treated  of  piquet  m his  jiaaljJe  det  Jeux  de  Hazard, 
p.  162. 

.PIKA,  is  a name  by  which  .a  variety  of  foreign 
fjikes  ate  diltinguiChed.  The  pira  oca  is  a little  homed 
fjfh  of  the  Weft  Indies,  called  by  Clufiui  and  othets 
the  menocerot  or  vnicom  fijb.  The  fir  a acangata  is  the 
came  of  a Brafihan  fifh,  which  iefcmblcs  the  perch 
both  in  £ ac  and  TV  pc.  It  leldom  exceeds  four  or  live 
inches  in  length ; its  mouth  is  fmall  ; its  tail  fork* 
cd.  On  the  back  it  has  only  one  long  ffn,  which  is 
fupported  by  rigid  and  prickly  fpiacs.  This  fin  it  can 
dcprcfs  at  pkafure,  and  fink  within  a cavity  made  for 
it  in  the  back.  Its  fcales  are  of  a filvery  white  colour 
it  is  wholefomc  and  well  tailed.  Pira  Me  is  the  name 
of  the  milvus,  or  kitc-filh.  Pira  coaha  is  an  American 
lifl»  of  the  truttaccous  kind,  of  a very  delicate  flavour, 
it  grows  to  the  length  of  1 2 inches  ; its  nofe  is  point* 
e.»,  and  its  mouth  large,  but  without  teeth  ; the  up* 
]>cr  jaw  is  longer  than  die  under  one,  and  hangs  over 
like  a cartilaginous  prominence  } its  eyes  arc  very 
large,  and  its  tail  is  forked  ; under  each  of  the  giU 
fi;is  there  il  a beard  made  of  fix  wh  te  filaments,  and 
covered  with  filvery  fcales.  Pira  jurumcnbeca  is  a Bra- 
fdi:.n  fifh,  otherwise  called  bocca  molle.  It  lives  in  .'he 
muddy  bottom  of  the  American  fess,  and  is  a long  bo* 
died  not  flatted  fifh.  It  grows  to  a great  fiae,  being 
found  nine,  and  fometimes  even  ten  or  eleven,  feet 
long,  and  two  feet  and  a half  thick.  It  has  one  long 
fin  on  the  back,  the  anterior  part  of  which  is  thin  and 
pellucid.  There  is  alfo  a cavity  on  the  back,  as  its  tire 
pira  acangata,  into  which  the  fin  can  be  drprefled  at 
pleafurc;  the  tail  is  not  forked,  and  the  fcilca  are  all 
of  a filvery  colour  and  brighinefs.  The  fifh  is  very 
well  tailed  ; the  pira  pixauga  u another  Brafilian  fifh 
of  the  turdus  or  wraue  kind,  snd  called  by  fome  the 
raJvfb.  It  is  generally  about  four  or  five  inches  long  ; 
its  mouth  is  pretty  large,  and  furniihed  with  very  fmall 
and  very  (harp  teeth  ; its  head  is  fmall,  but  its  eyes  arc 
large  and  prominent,  the  pupil  being  of  a fine  turquoife 
« olour,  and  the  iris  yellow  and  red  in  a variety  of  fliadc*. 
The  coverings  of  the  gills  cod  in  a triangular  figure, 
aud  arc  terminated  by  a fhort  fpine  or  prickle}  its 
fcales  are  very  fmall,  and  fa  evenly  arranged,  and  ciofe* 
ly  laid  on  the  flcih,  that  it  is  very  fmooth  to  the 
touch  ; its  tail  is  rounded  at  the  end  ; its  whole  body, 
head.,  tad,  and  fins,  are  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  varie- 
gated all  over  with  very  beautiful  blood-coloured  (pots; 
thefe  are  round,  and  of  the  bignefs  of  hemp-feed  on 
the  back  and  fides,  and  fomething  larger  on  the  belly ; 
the  fins  arc  all  fpolted  in  the  fame  manner,  and  are  all 
marked  with  an  edge  of  red.  It  is  caught  among  the 
rocks,  and  about  the  fhores,  and  is  a very  well  tafied 
fiih,  Pirauha  is  m American  fiih,  more  generally 
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PirayuLa,  or  IpiraquUm*  Tkmm. 
is  the  name  of  a fiih  originally  Brafilian,  which  fome  ' J 
writers  apply  to  the  remora  or  fucking fijb. 

PIRAEUS  tortus,  (anc.  geog.),  a celebrated 
port  to  the  weft  of  Athens,  confiding  naturally  of 
three  harbours  or  batons,  (Thucydides)  j which  lay 
negte&ed,  till  Themiilcxlcd  put  the  Athenians  on  ma- 
king it  a commodious  port,  (Nrpos) ; the  Ftukrrus, 
a fmall  port,  .nd  not  far  from  the  city,  being  what 
they  uied  before  that  time,  (Paufankts,  Nepcw).  Pi* 
tseeu*  waa  originally  a village  of  Attica,  ( Panfaniaa)  1 
an  iftand,  (Strabo)  } and  though  diflant  40  ftadia  from 
Athens,  was  joined  to  it  by  two  long  walls,  (Thucy- 
dides), and  iifclf  locked  or  walled  round,  (Ncpos)s 
A very  commodious  and  fafe  harbour.  The  while  of 
its  compsfs  was  60  ftadia,  including  the  Munichia* 

Not  far  from  the  Pirrus  flood  the  fepulchre  of  The- 
l&iflodcs  ; whither  Ins  ft  lends  conveyed  his  hones  from 
Ma^nefia,  into  the  Hither  Alia,  (Cicero,  Plutarch, 

P.iu Tanias).  The  entrant c of  the  Piiaeus  is  narrow, ciamdUr't 
aud  formed  by  two  rocky  points,one  belouging  to  the  Trovrh  » 
promontory  of  Ettion,  the  other  to  that  of  Alcimus.r'r***r» 
Within  were  three  flations  for  /hipping  ; Rantharua,?' ,5** 
fo  named  from  a hero  ; Aphrodtfium,  from  a temple  of 
Venus  ; and  Zea,  the  refort  of  velTels  laden  with  groin* 

By  it  was  a de  mos  or  borough  town  of  the  fame  name 
before  the  time  of  Thcrrunocles,  who  recommended 
the  exchanging  its  triple  harbour  for  the  Angle  one  of 
Phalcrum,  both  as  more  caps  clous  and  as  better  fitu- 
atcJ  for  navigators.  The  wall  was  begun  by  him  when 
archon,  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  75th  Olympiad,  477k 
yeirs  before  Chrift  ; and  afterwards  he  urged  the  Athe- 
nians to  complete  it  as  the  importance  of  the  place  de* 
ferved.  This  whole  fortification  was  of  hewn  done* 
without  cement  or  other  material,  except  lead  and  iron, 
which  were  ufed  to  hold  together  the  exterior  ranges 
or  facings.  It  was  fo  wide  that  the  loaded  carta  could 
pafs  on  it  in  different  directions,  and  it  was  40  cubits 
high,  which  was  about  half  what  he  had  defigoed. 

The  Pireus,  as  Athens  flourished,  became  the 
com  moo  emporium  of  all  Greece.  Hippodamu*  an 
architect,  celebrated,  befides  other  monuments  of  ^i* 
genius,  as  the  inventor  of  many  improvements  inhnufe 
budding,  was  employed  to  lay  out  the  ground.  Ftv» 
porticoes,  which  uniting  formed  the  Long  Portico* 
were  erected  by  tl»e  ports.  Here  was  an  agora  or  mar- 
ket-place, and,  farther  from  the  fea,  another  called 
Htppodamia.  By  the  vrifcli  were  dwellings  for  the  ma- 
ria era.  A theatre  was  opened,  temples  were  railed, 
and  the  Pii setts,  which  furpaffed  the  city  io  utility,  be- 
gan to  equal  it  in  dignity.  The  cavities  and  windings 
of  Munyihia,  natural  and  artificial,  were  filled  with, 
houfes ; and  the  whole  fettlemtot,  comprehending 
Phalcrum  and  the  porta  of  the  Piraeus,  with  the  aife- 
nals,  the  fiorchouiea,  the  famous  armoury  of  which 
Philo  was  the  architect,  and  the  Theds  for  300,  and  af- 
terwards 400,  tiircmcs,  refemblcd  the  city  of  Rhode*, 
which  had  been  planned  by  the  fame  Hippodamus- 
The  porta,  on  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnefian 
war,  were  fccurcd  with  chains,  Ceotioels  were  da- 
lioaed,  and  the  Piraeus  was  carefully  guarded. 

The  Piraeus  was  reduced  with  great  difficulty  by 
Sylla,  who  dcmolilhed  the  walls,  and  fet  fire  to  tho 
armoury  and  arfenals.  In  the  civil  war  it  was  in  a do 
fencelefs  condition.  Calenus,  lieutenant  to  Car  far, 
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r>sw»,  frirril  It,  invcffcd  Athens  and  ravaged  the  territory. 
Strabo,  who  lived  under  the  emperors  Auguftus  and 
Tiberius,  obferves,  that  the  many  wars  had  deftroyei 
the  long  walla,  with  the  fortrefs  of  Munychia,  and 
had  contraftcd  the  Pirastia  into  a fmall  fetdement  by 
the  port!  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Saviour.  This  fa- 
bric wa*  then  adorned  with  wonderful  piAures,  the 
works  of  illuflrious  ar  rifts,  and  on  the  outfidc  with 
ffatuta.  In  the  fecond  century,  be  Tides  houfei  for  tri- 
remes,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva  remained, 
with  their  image*  in  brafi,  and  a temple  of  Venui,  a 
portico,  and  the  tomb  of  Themiftodes. 

The  port  of  the  Pirwus  hat  been  named  Porto  Lione, 
from  the  marble  lion  fecn  in  the  chart,  and  alfo  Porto 
Draco.  The  lion  he*  been  defer ibed  as  a piece  of  ad- 
mirable fculpture,  to  feet  high,  and  as  repofing  on 
its  hinder  parts.  It  was  pierced,  and,  as  fomc  have 
conjr  dhired,  had  belonged  to  a fountain.  Near  Athene, 
ro  the  way  to  Eleufia,  was  another,  the  poflure  couch* 
ant ; probably  ha  companion.  Both  thefe  were  re- 
moved to  Venice  by  the  famous  general  Morofini,  and 
are  to  be  feen  there  before  the  arfcnal.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  port  are  two  ruined  piera.  A few  veflels,  moft- 
ly  fmall  craft,  frequent  it.  Some  low  land  at  the 
bead  feems  *n  incroachment  on  the  water.  The  build- 
ings are  a mean  cuftoroh<  ufe,  with  a few  fheda  ; and 
fey  the  There  on  the  eaft  fide,  a warehotife  belonging  to 
rise  French  ; and  a Greek  monaftery  dedicated  to  St 
Sptridton.  On  the  oppofite  fide  is  a rocky  ridge,  on 
wrnich  are  remnants  ot  the  ancient  wall,  and  of  a gate- 
way toward#  Athens.  By  the  water  edge  are  veftige* 
of  building  \ and  going  from  the  cufiotnhoufe  to  the 
city  on  the  right  and,  traces  ot  a fmall  theatre  in  the 
fide  of  the  hilt  oi  Munychia 

PIRACY,  the  crime  of  robbery  and  depredation 
tfpon  the  high  fe  ». 

By  the  ancient  common  law,  piracy,  if  committed 
by  a f«bje&,  was  held  to  be  a fpecics  of  tremfon,  being 
contrary  to  hit  natural  allegiance  ; and  by  an  alien,  to 
fee  felony  only  : but  now,  fince  the  ffatute  of  treafons, 
3j  Edw.  111.  c.  a.  it  is  held  to  be  only  felony  in  a 
fttbjcft  Formerly  it  was  only  cognizable  by  the  ad- 
miralty courts,  which  proceed  by  the  rules  of  the  ci- 
vil law.  But,  it  being  inconfiflcnt  with  the  liberties 
of  the  nation,  that  any  min's  life  Ihoold  be  taken 
away,  unlefa  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the 
common  law  of  the  land,  the  ftatote  28  Hen.  VIII. 
c 15.  eftablifhed  a new  junfdi&fon  for  this  purpofe  5 
which  proceeds  according  to  the  courfeof  the  common 
law. 

The  offence  of  piracy,  by  common  law,  confifts  in 
committing  thofe  arts  ot  robbery  and  depredwtron  upon 
the  high  feat,  which,  if  committed  upon  land,  would 
have  amounted  to  felony  there.  But,  by  ffatute,  fotwe 
other  offences  are  made  piracy  alfo : as,  by  ftatute 
11  and  «a  W.  III.  c.  7.  if  any  natural  born  fubjeft 
commits  any  ad  of  hoftility  upon  the  high  fens,  a- 
gainit  others  of  bit  rnsjefty’s  fubje&s,  under  colour 
of  a com  mtffion  from  any  foreign  power;  this,  though 
R would  only  be  an  ad  of  war  in  an  alien,  fhaU  be 
cocftnied  piracy  in  a fubjed.  And  farther,  any  com- 
mander, or  other  ftafaring  perfon,  betraying  his  trull, 
■ud  running  away  with  any  fhip,  boat,  ordnance, 
soNsuaittoa,  or  goods ; or  yielding  them  up  volunta- 


rily to  a pirste  J or  eonfpiring  to  do  thefe  sfh  j or 
any  perfon  affiudting  the  commander  of  a vcffcl,  to  hin-  '*f*rc‘ 

der  him  from  fighting  in  defence  of  his  fhip  ; or  con-  ’ 
fining  him,  or  caufing  or  endeavouring  to  c-rufc  a re- 
volt on  board  ; (hall,  for  each  of  thefe  offences,  be  ad- 
judged a pirate,  felon,  and  robber,  and  fhal  fuffrr 
death,  whether  he  be  ptincipal,  or  merely  acceflory 
by  fetting  forth  fuch  pirates,  or  abetting  them  before 
the  fatt,  or  receiving  or  concealing  them  or  their  goods 
after  it.  And  the  ffatute  4 Geo.  1.  c.  1 c.  exprefsly 
excludes  the  ’principals  from  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

By  the  ffatute  8 Geo.  I.  c.  24.  the  trading  with 
known  pirates,  or  farnifhing  them  with  ammunition, 
or  fitting  out  any  vcflel  for  that  purpofe,  or  in  atiy- 
wife  confulring,  combining,  confederating,  or  001  re- 
f pond  log  with  them  ) or  the  forcibly  boarding  any 
merchant  vcffel,  though  without  feizing  or  carrying 
her  off,  and  dettroying  or  throwing  any  of  the  good* 
overboard  ; (hall  be  deemed  piracy  : and  fu.-h  acccf- 
fories  to  piracy  as  are  deferibed  by  the  ffatute  of  king 
William  are  declared  to  be  principal  pirates  ; and  all 
pirates  convidcd  by  virtue  of  this  afl  arc  mi  'e  felons 
withont  benefit  of  clergy.  By  the  fame  ftatntes  alfo, 

(to  encourage  the  defence  of  merchant  veflels  agiinft 
pirates),  the  commanders  or  teamen  wounded,  and 
the  widows  of  fuch  teamen  as  are  (lain,  in  any  pirati- 
cal engagement,  flnll  be  entitled  to  a bounty  to  be  di- 
vided among  them,  not  exceeding  one  fiftieth  part  of 
the  value  ot  the  cargo  on  board  : and  fuch  wounded 
Teamen  fhitt  be  intitled  to  the  penfion  of  Greenwich 
hofpital ; which  no  other  Teamen  are,  except  ooly  fuch 
as  have  ferved  in  a fhip  of  war.  And  if  the  comm  1 Od- 
er (hall  behave  cowardly,  by  not  defending  the  lh*'p,  if 
(he  carries  guns  or  arms ; or  fhall  difeharge  the  mari- 
ners from  fighting,  fo  that  the  ihip  falls  nto  toe  hands 
of  pirates  ; fuch  commander  flsdl  forfeit  all  his  wages, 
and  fuffer  fix  months  imprifonmeut.  L.iflly,  by  fiarute 
18  Geo.  II.  c.  to*  *ny  natural  lorn  fubjed  or  denizen, 
who  in  time  of  war  (hall  commit  hoffilittes  at  fca  agaioft 
any  of  hia  fcQow-fuhjc&s,  or  (hill  ffiti  an  enemy  on 
that  element,  is  liable  to  be  tried  and  convi&ed  as  a 
pirate. 

PIRATE,  (wwfaW,  Gr.);  a fea-robber,  or  an 
armed  fhip  that  roams  the  ferns  without  any  legal  cam- 
million,  and  frizes  or  plunders  every  veffcl  the  meet*  in- 
difenminately,  whether  friends  or  encsoie*. 

The  colours  ufualty  difplayed  by  pirates  are  (aid 
to  be  a black  field,  with  a death’s  head,  a battle-axe, 
and  hour  glafc.  The  laft  inflrument  i*  generally  fup- 
pofrd  to  determine  the  time  allowed  to  the  prif  inert, 
whom  they  take,  to  confider  whether  they  will  join 
the  pirates  in  their  felonious  combination,  or  be  put 
to  death,  which  is  often  perpetrated  is  the  moll  cruel 
manner. 

Amongff  the  moft  celebrated  pirates  of  the  north 
is  recorded  Alvilda,  daughter  of  a king  of  the  Goths 
named  Syparthu.  She  embraced  this  occupation  to 
deliver  hcrfelf  from  the  violence  impofed  on  her  incli- 
nation, by  a marriage  with  Alf,  Ton  of  Sigaroe  krng 
of  Denmark.  She  dreffed  hrrfdf  as  a man  ; and  com- 
posed her  band  of  roweis,  and  the  reft  of  her  rrew, 
of  a number  of  young  women  attired  in  the  fame 
manner.  Amongff  the  nrft  of  her  cruises,  Ihe  touched 
at  a place  where  a company  of  pirates  bewailed  the 
4 £ * death 
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£»ren*  death  of  their  captain.  The  ftraogen  were  captivated 

Pi/iLu  l**c  8SfCCI'Mc  manner*  of  Alvilda,  snd  chofc  her 

, for  their  chief.  By  this  reinforcement  flic  became  fo 

formidable  upon  the  fra,  that  prince  Alt  came  torn*, 
page  her.  She  fuftaintd  bis  attack*  for  a conli  icrahic 
time : but,  in  a vigorous  action,  Alf  boarded  her 
veflel,  and  having  killed  the  greateft  pan  of  her  crew, 
ft i zed  the  captain,  namely  hcrCelt  ; wju>m  acverthelrfe 
he  knew  not,  bncmife  the  prince  fa  had  a csfqufc  which, 
covered  her  vifage.  Being  matter  of  her  perfon,  he  remo- 
ved the  cafque  ; and  in  fpite  of  her  difguife,  isttantly 
j*cogni*cd  her,  and  offered  her  his  hand  in  wedlock. 

Pi  RENE,  ( Pliny);  a fountam  {acred  to  the  oiufci, 
fprinnsg  below  the  top  of  the  Acrocorinihiu,  a high 
and  ftesp  mounuin  which  hangs  over  Corinth.  Us 
waters  were  ngrreahle  to  drink,  (Psufanias);  extreme- 
ly  clear,  (Strabo)  ; very  light.  (Athenaeum);  and  pile, 
(Pcrfitu):  having  relation  either  to  the  grief  of  Pircne, 
mother  ot  Ccnchrea,  from  whole  tears  this  fountain 
arof-,  ( PaufaoMs)  | or  to  the  palenels  brought  on  by 
the  too  enget  purfuits  of  the  oiiifev. 

PIROMAIJLl  (Paul),  a dominican  of  Calabria, 
was  ft nt  a miflkmury  into  the  tail.  He  rcmswied  a 
long  time  in  Armenia,  where  he  had  the  happiuvft  to 
bring  back  to  the  church  many  (chifomics  and  Euiy* 
cheans,  and  the  patriarch  himfclf,  who  had  before 
thrown  every  obttacle  in  his  wsy.  He  afterwards  paf- 
fed  into  Georgia  as  Y PrrOa,  then  into  Poland,  in  qm«. 
lity  of  Pope  Urban  Vlll.'a  nuncio,  m order  to  appeafe 
the  did  urban ccs  which  had  been  oc*atk*ied  there  by 
the  difputes  ot  the  Armenia**,  who  were  wry  nume- 
rous in  that  couotry.  I’iromdk  reum:ed  tl«m  iitthe 
profeffion  of  the  tune  faith,  and  observance  of  the  tune 
ceremonies,  la  his  return  to  Italy,  be  was  taken  by 
Dome  Corfairs  who  carried  him  prifonev  to  Tunis,  Aa 
toon  as  he  was  ranlbined,  be  went  to  Rome,  and  gave 
an  account  of  his  onifton  to  the  pope,  who  conferred 
upon  him  fhanc  tignal  marks  of  hi*  etieem.  His  beds- 
zk&  entruffied  him  with  the  revifal  of  an  Avmmian 
Bible,  and  fcnl  him  again  into  the  cad,  where  he  waa 
promoted,  in  r6yj,  to  the  biffiopric  ot  Naffivaa.  Af- 
ter having  governed  that  church  for  nine  years,  he 
returned  to  Italy,  and  took  the  charge  of  the  church 
of  Bafignano,  where  he  died  three  years  after  io  1.667* 
His  charity,  his  seal,  *od  other  virtues  did  honour  to 
the  Epifcopal  office.  There  are  extant  of  his  writings, 
t.  Some  works  of  Cootrovcrfy  and  Theology.  2. Two 
Dictionaries  ; the  one  a Latin- Perfun,  and  the  oilier 
a«  Armenian- Latin.  5.  An  Armenian  Grammar. 
4.  A Dwe&ory,  which  is  of  great  dr  it  cowcdiog 
Armenian  books.  AH  thrfc  works  equally.  diJbnguiih 
him  fur  virtue  and  for  learning. 

PI  RON  (AJacia),  wbufc  lather  was  an  apothecary, 
was  born  at  l)i]on  the  9th  ot  July  1689,  whoie  he  pitied 
more  than  $0  years  in  the  rdfe  and  dk&m&tve  diffipa- 
uon  too  common  to  young  men.  He  uras  at  length 
obliged  to  quit  the  place  ot  his  nativity,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  reproaches  of  his  fell©  wot  men?,  on  account 
qf  an  ode  which  he  had  written,  and  which  gave  great 
offence.  Hia  relations  not  being  able  to  give  him 
much  affiftanec.br  {'up ported  birwfrif  « Paris  by  means 
of  his  pen,  the  ftrok  * of  which  were  aa  bcautawl  and 
fair  at  tbofe  of  an  engraver.  He  lived  in  the  hsHife  eg 
M*  do  Bell  tilt  as  his  fecrctswy,  and  nfkevwarda.  with  a 
fiaaaacier,  who  did  not  kaovr  that  he  had  a man  of  gc- 
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nioa  under  bta  roof.  Hia  reputation  as  a writer  com-  P* 

mewed  with  fume  piece#  which  he  published  for  the  

entertainment  of  the  populace,  and  which  flioived  ftrong 
marks  of  original  invention;  but  what  fully  eilabliffied 
hia  clotrader  in  this  way  was  his  comedy  uuitlcd  Ale- 
tromanj,  which  was  tJic  Sett  that  had  appeared  uv, 
i-Vtncc  llnce  keguard’*  Game  Her.  This  penoraiancc. 
io  five  act;,  well  conducted,  replete  with  genius,  wit, 
and  humour,  w^i  acted  with  the  greeted  f injects  upora 
the  Breach  tbge  h>  1 738.  The  author  met  with  ev*. 
ry  attention  ia  the  capital  which  was  due  to  s man  of 
teal  genius,  and  whole  daffies  of  wit  were  incxhaitttibk* 

We  ffiall  icicxt  a few  uaeedotea  of  him,  which  will 
ferve  to  ihow  hij  character  and  turn  of  mind.  iq  Bur- 
gundy the  iubshiuntv  of  Beaune  are  called  the  sfy/cj  of 
Beaune  Fir  on  often  indulged  hia  fatiricai  UtipuJiUon, 
at  their  expcncc.  One  day  as  he  was  ukin^  4 w Ik 
in  tlie  uri^hbrnirhoed  of  that  city,  he  diverted  him  kit 
with  cutting  down  ail  the  thirties  which  be  met  with* 
When  a friend  a£kcd  him  hsa  reafon  tor  doing.  f>,  ho 
rr  plied,  jf'ui  « me  piauulre  Jet  / e iuno/j  ; jg  lour  coupe  its 
vivra , i.  c.  “ i am  furry  indeed  for  the  Beaumaris  t 
for  l aiu  cuuiog  down  their  food."  Bciog  told  again 
that  tbefe  people  would  ccuaiuiy  be  rtvenged  of  him^ 
(lays  he)  Blitz;  je  tu  trains fiouU  ieur  impugn* 
courtmx  ; 

IU,  qx land  jc  fet  ok  feu/,  je  Us  lasscou  taut. 

“ Get  you  gone,  gtt  you  gone  : I fear  not  their  foehlo 
revenge  ; lor  tho'  alone,  1 Ikould  beat  thorn  altV  Go- 
ing into  a t!.catr«  one  time  where  a play  was  adtmg, 

Ue  a(kcd  what  it  was:  The  CbcaU  o:  bcapia,  gravciy 
replied  a young  liesuxiiao.  M Ahi  iir,  (Lys  Pmoe* 
aiuir  thauJung  runs),  I took  it  to  be  the  Cheat*  of 
Oreftea."  In  the  time  of  the  pby,  fome  body  ad. 
fireflea  the  company  with  a Sdcnce  there,  gentlemen,, 
we  don’t  hear."  “ It  isnotat  leaft  (cried  Piron)  foe 
w:.nt  of  ears  " A biffiop  one  <Ly  aiked  Piron,  during 
the  ddpute*  about  J.infcniXaa,  “ D id  you  scad  xny  mas- 
date,  Mr  Piroa  i ’ “ No.  my  loid ; 4od  you— — The 
cum  ver  fail  on  turning  vety  warm,  the  biffiop  reminded 
him  of  the  diltaoi  c which  birtk  and  rank  had  put  be- 
tween liicm.  •*  Sir  (fays  Piron),  l have  plainly  the 
fupcoority  over  you  at  thia  moment ; for  i am  ia  tha 
nghi,  and  you  arc  in  the  wrong."— Voitaire’s  Semi  ra- 
mi* did  not  meet  with  4 very  favourable  isceptioo  the 
full  tune  it  was  a&oj.  The  author,  liudiug  Boon  be- 
hind the  feenea,  aiked  him  what  he  thought  of  hu  per- 
formance ? 41  I think  (rt  plied  he)  you  would  b«v« 
been  plcafcd  that  I had  baen  the  author  of  it."  i'he 
performer  of  the  cbaraAcr  Fcidinanl  Cortez  (tlsc 
title  ot  oat  of  P iron’s  TragedresyUauMUg  requefted  fome 
corrcftians  to  be  made  on  the  play  the  hr  It  time  it  wa» 
afitvl,  Piron  fixed  at  the  wurdtsm^Mu.  The  pUytr, 
who  was  deputed  to  wait  upon  the  author  *iut  tuia 
requctl,  cited  the.  example  o*  V.Utaue,  who  cotrctled 
foinc  of  his  pieces  in  urdcr  to  gr.41‘7  the  taftv  of  tho 
public.  *•  Blue  cafes  are  widely  ditfe nr ut  (rtplwd  PL 
r*u)  ; Voltaire  works  iu  chequer- work,  ,sd  I cat!  ia 
braU."  If  tliis  aofwer  be  not  vesv  mude^i,  we  muR 
allow  that  it  doea  aot  want  wit.  He  Utoigtkt  htmielf^ 
if  not  iupenor,  at  lead  equal  to  Yoiuiic.  fsoom  per- 
fon c jag  rat  slating  him  on  having  competed  toe  heft 
comedy  of  this  age,  he  aofwered*  with  move  isa«kiwffi 
tiian  modeily,  “ Add  too,  and  the  Uff  tragedy  " 1 hft 
following  valet  are  well  known,  ia  which  he  fay*  : 

£n 
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f W,  JBh  dntn  m*  oomlm  mm*  dffiiafmr  U tmvdtte 

P4x  nmsmr  L>i/nnru,ii  ij  Je  Panjimf 

— » J L<  fxtmur  me  fut  hern,  & nr  vov/ut  ritn  tire; 

L' autre  vmlut  loot  etre.  is?  me  fut  pre/ijw  ritn* 

We  ice  by  thcfe  different  tiaitt  that  Piroo  bad  a 
foffi  icnt  ftock  of  fclf -conceit.  What  helped  10  ua- 
creafr  it,  mod  m.ike  him  fancy  bimfcU  fiipen-u’  to  the 
moft  celebrated  of  hia  contemporaries,  wai,  that  hit 
company,  on  account  of  hia  original  humo  :r,o!  which 
he  had  an  uncommon  (hare,  wa«  more  courted  than  that 
of  Voitaire,  who  was  otherwiie  too  lively,  loo  cspli- 
ous,  and  crabbed.  But  thofe  who  hare  favoured  ua 
with  an  ac const  of  hia  many  wilt kilims  in  cofiver  fat  ion, 
would  bare  done  more  honour  to  hia  memory  if  they 
had  pulled  over  fuch  aa  were  cither  indecent  Or  tniipsd- 
A thing  often  pleafra  over  a giafs  of  wine,  which  udl 
not  give  the  Line  fsUdkCfino  when  it  ii  repeated,  cfpo- 
cially  if,  in  repeating  it,  you  w.'nt  to  make  it  appear  of 
iomc  import  ant.  Be  that  aa  it  may,  Piroids  nnfehio- 
voua  ingenuity  waa  partly  the  caufe  which  excluded 
him  from  the  Facoch  Academy.— ‘‘  1 could  not  ((aid 
lie)  md&r  thiny  nine  people  think  aa  1 do,  and  1 could 
hill  IcU  think  aa  thiit  y-nine  do.*'  He  tailed  that  cele- 
brated foeiety  very  uo^ulUy  Jet  invaJtJet  du  hfiefprd, 
*«  the  invalids  of  wrt|"  and  yel  he  often  eu!e\vou«ed 
to  be  one  of  thoic  invalid*.  Hta  death  was  ha  (Unc  i i y 
a fail  whi.ii  be  got  a little  i*eorr.  He  died  tnc  lilt 
of  January  i 77$,  at  the  age  oi  b$.  He  iiad  prepared 
for  bimfelf  the  following  epitaph,  ia  the  wuy  ol  an  cpi- 

. 6'i  jft  Finn,  (fui  me  fmt  rum, 

Pm  mime  acoiitmu  un. 

44  Here  hca  lhron,  who  waa  nothing, not  even  an  acade- 
mician.'* 

Hia  wife  Marta  Therefa  Quenaadon,  who  died  in 
1751,  he  drfciitica  fata  fweet  ;.nd  mod  agrees!  ic  lotn- 
panion.  They  l.vcd  together  (or  fcvenl  years;  and  no 
bufband  ever  dikbrged  hia  duty  with  move  fidelity 
and  Mtcwiion. 

A collection  of  hia  worka  appeared  in  1 776,  in  7 vd. 
8vo,  and  9 vol.  1 2010.  The  principal  pieces  aie.  The 
School  01  Fathers;  a comedy,  acted  in  172M  under  the 
title  of  Ungrateful  Son*  C.dluihejics  ; a tragedy,  the 
fu'ojeCl  01  which  iatikeo  from  Judin,  1 he  My  fUrious 
l,ovcr,  a comedy.  Guftarua  and  Fordiuand  C»rtea, 
two  tragedies;  tome  keacs  of  which  difeover  an  origin 
rail  geoiua,  but  alie  vcrli  6 ration  neither  yleatra  the 
ear  nor  alrdathe  heart.  Mctronaairy,  a comedy.  The 
Gourfca  of  i'cmpe,  un  ingenious  pattor.il.  in  winch  the 
manners  both  ot  the  town  and  country  are  pUnfaudy 
drawn.  Seine  odea,  poem  a,  fables,  and  epigrams,  in 
thia  lad  kind  of  poetry  he  was  very  hiccefatul,  and  he 
may  1 < placed  after  Marot  and  Kouffeau.  There  was 
no  oceaiiun  fur  lauding  the  public  with  7 vola  of  hm 
works;  the  halt  of  that  mmrx-r  might  hav,  fufiiced. 
For,-  eucvptiog  Mctromxmy,  Guftavm,  the  Cotirf-s  of 
Tern  pc,  fon.e  o lea,  about  20  epigrams,  three  or  tour 
fables,  and  fome  epihles,  the  red  arc  > ut  indifferent, 
nod  base  no  datm  to  any  catraordwi4ry  merit. 

PISA,  a large  town  of  t’ufcaisv  in  Isaiy,  fit nu ted 
-os  the  river  Arno,  *2  miles  from  Florence,  k waa  a 
fc  moo*  icpuMic.  oil  futidoed,  firrt  by  the  duke  of  Milan, 
•ud  then  by  tbe  Flormttnea  in  the  year  1406.  Before 
at  loff  its  tree  am,  it  is  faid  to  hare  containe  near 
250,000  ia  habitant!,  hut  now  it  haa  not  dfcbvc  16,000 
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or  17*030.  It  waa  founded,  we  are  told,  by  the  Pif  mi 
of  Pelcpannefus  and  afterward*  became  one  of  the  1 1 
immicipu  of  Tulcaoy.  Iu  neighbourhood  to  Leghorn, 
wbwh  ia  now  tbe  chief  port  in  the  Mediterrmcan, 
though  formerly  of  liuie  or  no  note  ior  trade,  km  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  decay  of  Pifa,  which,  however, 
begins  to  lift  up  its  head  again,  under  the  xufpkca  of 
the  prcicnl  grand  duke,  who  has  nu  le  it  his  wiotcf 
rctuiencc.  Between  PiOv  and  Leghorn  ia  a canal  16 
Italian  uiilea  in  length.  — Ua  territory  is  very  fruitful) 
abounding  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruit,  and  firve  cattle* 
The  huuies  are  well  built,  and  the  llrcct*  even,  broad, 
aad  well  paved;  but  in  many  places  over-run  with 
grata.  The  univarfity  is  well  endowed,  and  haa  able 
profcilors,  but  ta  not  in  a very  fiaanlhing  condition. 
The  csihange  is  a fkatcly  ftrutture,  but  little  frequent* 
ed.  The  grand  doke’a  galleys  are  buiir,  and  common*- 
ly  fWlioocd  here.  , Til's  city  ta  -»Mf»  thr  principal  refi- 
dencr  of  the  order  of  St  Stephen,  and  thr  fee  of  an 
arelibi:hop.  The  cathedral,  a large  Gothic  pile  con- 
tain* a real  number  ol  excellent  paintings  and  other 
curiotiiics.  This  church  ia  dedicitcd  to  «St  Mary  ; is 
very  auvanUgeoudy  tit u.  ted  in  the  middle  of  a large 
pia /aa,  and  built  out  of  a great  heap  of  wronght  mir- 
bU,  Inch  aa  piiltia,  pedetbus,  capital?,  cornices,  uni 
architraves  put  of  the  fpsil  whicli  the  Pdana  took 
in  their  cation  expeditions,  when  the  republic  waa  in 
a rtouritiuug  coodition.  The  root  is  fupparted  by  76 
high  marble  pillara  of  different  colours,  an  . finely  gilt. 
Both  1 ha  church  and  the  cupula  arc  covered  with  lead. 
The  » lioir  ia  painteii  by  good  bands,  and  the  flaor  ia 
Flofoio  work.  The  braatn  doors  corioufly  wrought 
with  the  hiltocy  of  the  OH  and  Nvw  Tclkamcnt,  by 
Booamio,  an  ancicut  fiat  nary.  *i'hc  chapel  of  St 
kaincriua  is  richly  adorned  with  gilt  me  tala,  c >luniaa 
of  porphyry,  and  fine  pnattngs.  In  the  middle  of 
the  nave  of  the  church  you  fee  two  brazen  tomh^ 
railed  upon  pillar*.  The  marble  pulpit  wu  catved  ’ j 
John  Pifano,  and  the  choir  by  Julian  da  Mnjana  Join- 
ing,thereto  it  the  altar,  over  which  it  prefer ved  a i*ok 
low  globe  or  vcfiel  of  marble,  wherein  they  k:pc  tbe 
fliers m rot  for  the  new  baptized,  according  to  the  oyi- 
ru*n  of  Father  Mal  iUon.  in  the  fquarc  before  the 
church,  you  fee  a pillar  upon  which  ia  the  mcafurc  ot* 
the  ancient  Roman  talent.  In  the  fame  fqu.-rr  with 
the  •tome,  flood*  (lie  baptifiry,  a round  fabrk  lup port- 
ed by  ttauiy  pillars,  and  remarkable  tor  a very  extraor- 
dinary echo. 

Un  the  north  fide  of  the  cathodiai  is  the  burying 
pi*  c,  called  Cmmpo  Santa t being  covered  with  earth, 
bruught  from  the  Iioly  Land.  This  bury.ng  pLee 
is  inclofcd  w th  a broad  portico,  well  painteJ,  anil  pa- 
ved with  grave  Hones.  Here  are  a great  nnu  v ancient 
torn  a,  amuiig  the  reft  that  of  Beatrix,  mother  of  the 
couutals  Mathd-la,  with  marbtc  baffo  reber  -s  whi.  h 
the  Pilana  baought  from  Greece,  where  you  fee  the 
hunt  of  Meleager,  which  aifitted  Nicholas  of  Pifa  in 
the  re io ration  of  Icolptuce.  1 he  waits  of  the  Campo 
Svnto  are  p. . nted  by  the  beft  matters  of  their  times* 
Giwtto  has  drown  fix  hiiioncal  pieces  of  job  ; and 
Andrea  Oxgagna  has  utvena  fine  pece  of  the  l.ft 
)h  ignwm.  Under  the  portico  there  is  a d cr«  e ®f  the 
ciiy.ordtring  the  inhabitants  to  wear  mourning  a scar 
ior  toe  osath  ot  Cm* at.  Near  the  church  you  hr  * 
lice  pic  ia  the  loita  ot  a cylinder,  to  which  you  alcm* 
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by  T 53  Hep* ; it  inclines  i ; feet  on  one  fide,  which 
fome  afrribe  ia  art,  but  other*  to  the  finking  of  the 
foundation.  Its  inclination  it  fo  great  that  a plumb, 
line  let  fall  from  the  top  touche*  the  ground  at  the  di« 
ftancc  of  almoft  15  feet  from  the  bottom.  It  wat  built 
by  John  of  Infprucx  and  Bomirao  of  Pifa,  in  1 174. 
TJear  thit  flee  pic  it  a fine  hofpital,  dependent  on  that 
of  St  Maria  Nuova  in  Florence. 

The  fieeple  of  the  churc>«  o:  the  Auguftiuiaas  iaaffo 
very  fine,  being  an  txfia/on,  a.'orned  with  p filar  a,  and 
built  by  Nicholas  of  Pifa.  In  the  great  mar  Let -place 
there  it  n ftatue  of  Plenty,  by  Pienno  da  Vjnci.  In 
tbe  church  of  St  Matthew,  the  paintmgof  the  ceiling 
by  the  brother*  Melani.  native*  of  thit  city,  it  an  ad* 
mired  performance.  The  church  of  the  knightt  of  St 
Stepheo,  decorated  with  the  trophies  taken  from  the 
Saracens  it  all  of  marble,  with  marble  ftrpt,  and  a front 
adorned  with  marble  ftatuea.  In  the  fquare  there  it  a 
flat  tie  of  Cofmo  I.  upon  a very  fine  pcdefial.  Conti* 
tfuou*  to  the  church  ia  the  convent  or  palace  of  the 
knights,  which  it  worth  feeing,  as  alfo  the  churches 
Della  Madonna  and  Della  Spina;  the  Lft  of  which  wat 
built  by  a beggar,  whofe  figure  you  may  fee  011  the 
outfide  of  the  wall.  It  it  pretended  that  one  of  the 
thorns  of  the  crown  which  wat  placed  on  our  Saviour's 
head  it  preferred  here.  Belonging  to  the  univerfity 
there  it  a great  number  of  colleges,  the  chief  of  which 
ia  the  Sapienza,  where  the  profeffor*  read  their  public 
Ic&ures ; next  to  which  arc  the  colleges  Puteaoo,  Per* 
dinando,  Ricci,  and  others.  Bcfide*  the  public  palace, 
and  that  of  the  grand  duke,  there  are  feverai  othert 
with  marble  fronts,  the  fined  of  which  ia  that  of  Lao- 
franchi,  which,  with  the  reft  along  the  hanks  of  the 
Amo,  makes  a very  fine  appearance.  There  it  here  a 
good  dock,  where  they  build  the  gallcya,  which  are 
convtyed  by  the  Amo  to  leghorn.  They  have  a 
famous  aqucdu&  in  this  town,  confiding  of  5000 
arches,  which  conveys  the  water  from  the  hills  tt  five 
milei  diftance.  Thit  water  it  efieemed  the  heft  in  lta* 
ly,  and  it  carried  in  fiafict  to  Florence  and  Leghorn. 
The  neighbouring  country  produces  great  ftore  of 
com  and  wine,  hut  the  hitter  it  not  mdeb  efieemed. 
They  have  very  good  butter  in  thit  neighbourhood, 
which  ia  a fcarcc  commodity  in  Italy.  The  city  for 
its  defence  hat  a moat,  walla,  * caftle.  fort,  and  cita- 
del ; the  la  ft  of  which  it  a modem  work.  The  Arno 
is  of  a confidcrablc  btcadth  here,  and  hat  three  bridges 
over  it,  one  of  them  of  marble  : two  league*  below 
tbc  town  it  falls  into  the  fca.  The  phyfic  garden  it 
very  fpaciout,  contains  a great  number  of  plants,  and 
(•decorated  with  water  works*  over  the  door  leading 
into  it  are  tlicfe  woids,  Hit  /irgut  Jkd  non  Bncreut 
tjio  t i.  e.  Employ  the  eyes  of  Argus, but  not  the  hands 
of  B litre  us.  The  air  i*  faid  to  be  unwholefomc  here 
in  fummer,  on  account  of  the  neighbouring  moiafict. 
Many  buffaloes  are  1 red  in  the  neighbouring  country, 
and  their  fielh  it  commonly  eaten.  Between  Pifa  and 
Lucca  are  hot  hatha.  E.  Long.  10.  17.  N.  Lat  43. 
41* 

PISCARY,  in  our  ancient  ftatutea,  the  liberty  of 
fi fhing  in  another  ratn's  waters. 

PISCES,  in  aftronomy,  the  12th  fign  or  confuta- 
tion of  the  xoiiac. 

P1SCIDIA,  a renut  of  the  dccaadria  order,  be- 
longing to  the  diadclphia  daft  of  plants.  There  arc 
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two  fpecies,  ora.  1 . The  erythriaa,  or  dog-wood  tree.  MMMl 
This  growi  plentifully  in  Jamaica,  where  it  rife*  to  the 
height  of  2$  feet  or  more  ; the  ttera  it  almoft  as  large  * 
at  a man's  body,  covered  with  a light  coloured  fmooth 
bark,  and  (ending  out  fcrcr.fi  branches  at  the  top  with- 
out order;  the  iciro  are  about  two  racket  long,  wing* 
ed,  with  oval  lobe*.  The  flowers  are  of  the  butterfly 
kind,  and  of  a dirty  white  colour  ; they  are  fucceeded 
by  oblong  pods,  with  foor  longitudinal  wings,  and 
jointed  between  the  cells  which  contain  the  feeds. 

2.  The  C irthaginieofit,  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  is  alfo 
si  native  of  the  Weft  Indie*.  It  differs  from  tbe 
former  only  in  the  fhape  and  confidence  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  more  oblong  and  diner ; but  in 
other  lefpedts  they  are  very  fimilar.  Both  fpecies 
ate  eafily  propagated  by  feeds ; but  require  artificial 
heat  to  preserve  them  in  tbitcountiy. — The  negroes 
in  the  Weft  Indie*  make  nfe  of  the  bark  of  the  firft 
fpecies  to  intoxicate  fifh.  When  any  number  of  gen- 
tlemen have  an  inclination  to  divert  thcmfelvet  with 
hiking,  or,  more  properly  (peaking,  with  filh-hunting, 
they  lend  each  of  them  a negro-flave  to  the  wood*,  in 
order  to  fetch  fome  of  the  bark  of  the  dog-wood  tree. 

Thit  bark  it  next  morning  pounded  very  (mail  with 
ftonet,  put  into  old  facts,  carried  into  rocky  parts  of 
the  fca,  fteeped  till  thoroughly  foiked  with!fah -water, 
and  then  well  fqucczed  by  the  oegroe*  to  express  the 
juice.  This  juice  immediately  colours  the  fea  with  a red- 
dilh  hue  ; and,  being  of  a poifooous  nature,  will  in  an 
hour**  time  make  the  fifhet,  fuch  as  groopers,  rock- 
filh,  old  wives,  Welchmen,  flee,  fo  drunk  or  intoxica- 
ted, as  to  fwim  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  quite  heed- 
left  of  the  danger : the  gentlemen  then  fend  in  their 
negroes,  who  purfue,  both  fwimming  and  diving,  the 
poor  inebriated  fifhet,  till  they  catch  them  with  their 
hands;  the  r maftcra  in  mean  time  Handing  by,  on  high 
rocks,  to  fee  the  paftime. 

It  ia  remarkable,  that  though  thit  poifon  kills  mil- 
liont  of  the  fmall  fry,  it  hat  never  been  known  to  im- 
part any  bad  quality  to  the  filh  which  have  been  caught 
in  confluence  of  the  intoxication. 

The  wood  of  this  tree,  although  pretty  hard,  it  only  . 
fit  for  fuel  ; and  even  for  this  purpofe  the  negroes  very 
fcldom,  if  ever,  employ  it,  on  account  of  its  fiugular 
quality  juft  mentioned.  The  bark  it  rough,  brown, 
aud  thick  | the  tree  fends  forth  a confiderahle  number 
of  branches,  and  it  well  clothed  with  leaves,  which 
referable  thofe  of  the  pta,  are  thick,  cottony,  aod  of  a 
deep  green.  The  bark  ufed  for  the  above-mentioned 
purpoLit  chiefly  that  of  the  roots. 

FISC  IN  A,  ia  antiquity,  a Urge  bafoo  in  a public 
place  or  fquarr,  where  the  Roman  youth  learned  to 
fwim  . an-1  which  wat  furrounded  with  a high  wall,  to 
pi  event  lilth  from  being  thrown  into  it.-— Thit  word  in 
alfo  ufed  for  a lavatory  among  the  Turks,  placed  in 
the  middie  court  of  a roofqne  or  temple,  where  the 
Muffiilmcn  walk  them  f rives  before  they  offer  their 
prayers.  -u-  uu*  ***** 

PISI8TRATUS,  an  Athenian  who  early  diftin-  n;ir*At.+ 
guifhed  hisnfelf  by  hit  valour  ia  the  field,  aod  by  hia  CUfiu  kT 
addrefs  aoi  eloquence  at  home.  After  he  had  render- 
ed  himfclf  the  favourite  of  the  populace  by  hit  libera- 
lity and  by  the  intrepidity  with  which  he  had  fought 
their  batiks,  particularly  near  Salaxnia,  be  rdblvtd  to 
make  him  fell  mailer  of  hia  country.  Every  thing  feem- 
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Flint*  ed  favourable  to  kit  ambitious  dfwi  ; bat  Solon  alone, 
L • who  was  then  at  the  hand  of  affairs,  and  who  had  late- 
ly enforced  hit  celebrated  laws,  oppofed  him,  and  dif- 
covered  bis  duplicity  and  artful  behaviour  before  the 
puMic  alfemMy.  Pififtratus  wa<  not  difheartened  by 
the  me  a fures  of  his  relation  Solon,  but  he  had  rvcomfe 
to  artifice.  In  returning  from  his  country-h-mfe,  he 
cut  himfrlf  in  various  places ; and  after  he  had  expofej 
his  mangled  body  to  the  eyes  of  the  populace,  »'ep!o- 
red  his  mitforcut  et,  and  nccufcd  hit  enemies  ot  at- 
tempts upon  his  life,  becaufe  he  was  the  fiiend  of  the 
people,  the  gdardian  of  the  prior,  and  the  reliever  of 
the  oppreffed,  he  claimed  a chofen  body  of  50  men 
from  the  populace  to  defend  his  perfon  in  fntnre  from 
the  malevolence  und  the  cruelty  mf  his  cntmiet  The 
unfufpeftng  people  unanimnufly  granted  his  requeft, 
though  Solon  oppofed  it  with  ail  his  influence;  an4 
PiftHratns  had  no  fnonrr  received  an  armed  band  on 
whole  fidelity  and  attachment  he  could  rely,  than  he 
feixed  the  citadel  of  Athens,  and  made  himfrlf  ahfo- 
lutc.  The  people  too  late  perceived  their  credulity; 
yet,  though  the  tyrant  was  popular,  two  of  the  citi- 
zens, Megacles  and  Lyrurgus,  confpired  together  a- 
again  ft  him,  and  by  their  mc%ns  he  was  forcibly  ejeft- 
ed  from  the  city.  Hi«,hotife  and  all  his  effects  were 
expofed  to  fale ; but  there  was  found  in  Athens  only 
one  man  who  would  buy  them.  The  private  dillra- 
fiom  of  the  Irtenda  of  liberty  proved  favourable  to  the 
expelled  tyrant;  and  Megarlrs,  who  was  jealous  of  Ly- 
curgui,  feerctly  protrifed  to  tettore  Pififtratu*  to  all  bis 
rights  and  privileges  in  Athens,  it  he  would  marry  his 
daughter.  IMUtr  >tus  confuted;  and  hy  the  aflillance 
of  hir  father  in  law,  he  was  foon  enabled  to  expel  Ly- 
curgus,  and  to  re-eftaHlith  hirufcl*.  Hy  means  of  a wo- 
man called  Pbya,  whofc  lhape  was  tall,  whofe  features 
were  noble  and  commanding,  be  impotVd  upon  the 
people,  and  created  him  ft  If  adherents  even  among  his 
enemies.  Phya  was  coadnded  through  the  ttreefs  of 
the  city,  and  showing  herfelf  fubfervient  to  the  arti- 
fice of  Pififtratus,  (he  wm  announced  a*  Minerva,  the 
goddefs  of  wifdom,  and  the  patronefs  of  Athens,  who 
was  come  down  from  Hervea  to  re-cffaldifh  her  favou- 
rite Piliilratus  in  a power  which  was  functioned  by  tho 
wall  of  Heaven,  and  favoured  by  the  affr&ion  of  the 
people,  in  the  mid(l  of  bin  triumph,  however,  Pift- 
tf  ratus  found  himfclf  unfupported  ; and  fome  time  a*ter, 
when  he  repudiated  the  daughter  of  Megadcs,  he  found 
that  not  only  tbe  citizens,  but  even  bis  very  troops, 
were  alienated  from  him  by  the  influence,  the  intrigues, 
and  the  bribery  of  his  father-in-law.  He  fled  from 
Alhcn*  where  he  no  longer  could  maintain  his  power, 
and  rtt’ted  to  Eubaa.  Eleven  years  afrer  he  was 
drawn  from  Lis  obfeure  retreat,  by  means  of  bis  (bn 
Hippias,  and  he  was  a third  time  received  by  the 
people  of  Athens  as  their  mafter  and  Cover eign.  Upon 
thw  he  (acnficed  to  his  rrfentment  the  friends  of  Me- 
facies,  hut  he  did  not  h>fe  fight  of  tbe  public  good, and 
while  he  (ought  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family,  hedid 
not  negledt  the  dignity  and  the  honour  of  the  Athenian 
name.  He  died  about  5*8  yeara  before  tbe  Chriflian  era, 
after  he  had  enjoyed  the  fovewign  power  at  Athens  for 
3$  years,  and  he  waa  fucceeded  by  bia  fon  Hipparchus. 
Pififtratus  claims  our  admiration  for  hi*  juflice,  hii  H- 
hcrality,  aad  his  moderation-  If  he  was  dreaded  and 
deteflcd  as  a tyrant,  the  Athenians  loved  and  refpedt* 


ed  his  private  virtues  tt»d  his  pstriotifro  at*t  felloir-  Pififlistas, 
citizen;  and  the  opprobrium  which  generally  falls  on 
his  head  may  be  attiibuted  not  to  the  feverity  of  hit  * ” 

ad minifi ration,  but  to  the  republican  principles  of  the 
Athenians,  who  hated  and  e* claimed  againft  the  mo- 
deration and  equity  of  the  miHeft  fovereign,  while 
they  flattered  the  pride  snd  gratified  the  guilty  defirei 
of  the  moft  tyrannical  of  their  fellow  fubjeffs.  Pifi- 
ftratus  often  refufed  to  punifh  the  infolence  of  his  ene- 
mies ; and  a hen  he  had  one  day  been  virulently  secu- 
red of  murder,  rather  than  inflift  immediate  punifh- 
ment  upon  the  wan  who  had  criminated  him,  he  went 
to  tbe  ateopagus,  anJ  there  convinced  the  Athenians 
thit  the  accufations  of  his  enemies  were  greundlcfs, 
and  that  his  life  wes  irreproachable.  It  is  to  his  la- 
bours that  we  are  indebted  for  the  prrfervation  of  the 
poems  of  Homer  ; and  he  wss  tbe  firft,  according  to 
Cicero,  who  introduced  them  at  Athens  in  the  order 
in  which  they  now  fUnd.  He  alio  cltabl  fhed  a public 
library  at  Athens;  and  the  valuable  books  which  he 
had  diligently  collected  were  carried  ioto  Perfia  when 
Xencea  made  himfrlf  mafter  rf  the  capital  of  Attica. 
Hipparcbua  and  Hippiaa  the  Tons  of  Pififtratus,  who 
have  received  the  name  of  Pifjirat'ul !r,  rendered  them- 
felvrs  as  iiluftrious  as  their  father;  but  tbe  flames  of  li- 
berty were  too  powerful  to  be  extinguifhed.  Tbe  Pt- 
fittratidx  governed  with  great  moderation,  but  the 
name  of  tyrant  or  fovereign  was  infnpportahle  to  the 
Athenians.  Two  of  the  moft  refpcttablc  of  the  citi- 
zens, called  f/armoJiut  and  sfriflogiion,  confpired  a gain  ft 
them,  and  Hipparchus  was  difpatched  in  a public  af- 
fembly.  This  murder  was  not,  however,  attended 
with  any  advantage#  ; and  though  the  two  leaders  of 
the  conspiracy,  who  have  been  celebrated  through  eve- 
ry age  for  their  pitriotifm,  were  fupported  by  the 
people,  yet  Hippias  quelled  the  tumult  by  his  uncom- 
mon firmnefs  and  prudence,  and  fora  while  preferred 
that  peace  io  Athens  which  his  father  had  often  beea- 
unabie  to  command  Tins  was  not  long  to  continue. 

Hippias  was  at  laft  expelled  by  tbe  muted  efforts  of 
the  Athenians  and  of  their  allies,  and  he  left  Attica,- 
when  he  found  himfclf  unable  to  maintain  his  power 
and  independence.  The  rtlt  of  the  family  of  Pififtra- 
tns  followed  him  in  his  bsnifhmnttj  and  after  they  had. 
refufed  to  accept  the  liberal  offers  of  the  prince*  of 
ThefTaly,  snd  the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  wiihcd  them 
to  (ettle  in  their  refpctftive  territories,  the  Pififtratidmi 
retired  to  Sigaeum,  which  their  father  Lad  in  the  fum- 
mit  of  hr*  power  conquered  and  bequeathed  to  hi* 
pofterity.  After  the  ban  ifb  ment  of  the  P.  fill  rat  id*, 
the  Athenians  became  more  than  commonly  jealoua  of 
their  liberty,  and  often  facrificed  the  moft  powerful  of 
their  citizens,  apprefaenfivt  of  the  influence  which  po- 
puiarityxnda  well ci  reft  ed  liberality  might  gain  among, 
a fickle  and  anfeltird  populate.  The  Rififtratidar  were 
banifhed  from  Athens  about  18  years  alter  the  death 
©f  Pififtratus. 

PI  SMI  RES,  are  a kind  of  infedt*  very  common  in 
Africa  ; ot  which  there  i*  fi>  great  a variety,  and  fucK 
innumerable  fwarros,  that  they  deftroy  not  only  the 
fruits  ©f  the  ground  but  even  men  and  brads  in  fo  little 
a time  as  one  Angle  night ; and  would,  without  all 
douLt,  prove  more  fatally  drftrudtive  to  the  inhabitants, 
were  they  not  fo  happily  deftroyed  by  a proportionable 
number  of  monkeys,  who  greedily  ferret  and  devour* 

them. 
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them.  F or  a further  aeeoontwif  thefe,  and  fomc  other 
grievous  ptagues  with  which  the  far  greater  pert  of  the 
•aft  continent  of  Africa  ie  affli&ed,  parrieubriy  that 
tnoft  horrid  vi fixation  of  locuft#,  which  fel  'otn  fa;l  a 
year  of  hying  watte  fomc  of  the  province*,  fee  Gryl- 
ius.  p.  161. 

PISO  (Luct'da  Cdpurnius),  furnvmed  Frugi  on 
account  of  his  frugality,  wav  deft  ended  of  the  filitf- 
trioua  family  of  the  Pifos,  which  gave  fo  many  preat 
men  to  the  Roman  republic.  He  was  tribune  of  the 
people  in  the  year  149  before  Chiift,  and  afterward 
confcl.  During  his  tribunefhip,  he  pu'liftied  a law 
arainft  the  crime  of  eoncuflion  or  extortion,  inffclcd  Isx 
Calpurnia  tk  pxurJit  refttundis.  He  happily  ended  the 
war  in  Sicily.  To  reward  the  f rvice*  of  one  of  hit 
font,  who  had  diftinguiftied  himfelf  in  that  expedition, 
he  left  him  by  hi*  will  a golden  crown,  weighing  20 
pounds.  Pifo  joined  to  the  qualities  of  a pood  citizen 
the  talents  of  a lawyer,  an  orator,  and  biftorian. 

Pun  (Cnius  Calpurniutl,  a Reman  conful  in  the 
year  67  before  Chtlft,  was  author  of  the  law  which 
forbid  canvaffing  for  public  offices,  iotitied  Arse  Cat * 
pumia  de  ambitu.  He  difplsyed  all  the  firtnnefr  worthy 
of  a t onful  in  one  of  the  mod  ftormy  periods  of  the 
republic.  The  Roman  people,  deceived  by  the  flat- 
tery of  Marcus  Palicann*,  a turbulent  and  (edition#  fel- 
low, were  on  the  eve  of  loading  themftlves  with  the 
greareft  difgrace,  by  putting  the  fupreme  authority  in- 
to the  bands  of  this  man,  who  deferred  punifhment 
rather  than  honours.  The  tribunes  of  the  people,  by 
their  harangues,  inflamed  the  blind  fuiy  of  the  multi- 
tude, already  fofficiently  mutinous  of  tbemfclvea.  In 
this  fit  nation,  Pifo  mounted  the  roftrnm,  and  being 
aflerd  if  he  would  declare  Paliranus  conful,  in  eafe  the 
foffrage#  of  the  people  fhould  concur  in  the  nomina- 
tion, he  inftantly  replied,  that  44  he  did  not  think  the 
republic  was  yet  involved  in  fuch  darknefs  and  defpasr 
as  to  be  capable  of  committing  fo  infamous  an  a&ion.w 
Being  afterwards  flrongly  and  repeatedly  railed  upon 
to  fay,  44  wbat  he  would  do,  if  the  th<ng  Ihouid  hap- 
pen ?*’  hia  anfweT  was, 44  No,  I would  not  n*mchim.w 
By  this  firm  and  laconic  anfwer  he  deprived  Palicanut 
of  the  dignity  to  which  he  afpired.  Pifo,  according  to 
Cicero,  was  not  pofleffed  of  a quick  conception,  but 
he  thought  maturely,  and  with  judgment,  and,  by  a 
proper  firmnefs,  he  appeared  to  be  an  abler  man  than 
he  really  was. 

Piao  (Cncins  Calpnrniua),  was  conful  iothe  reign  of 
Atiguftus,  and  governor  of  Syria  under  Tiberius, 
vrhofe  confident  he  was.  It  is  fatd,  that  by  the  order 
of  thii  emperor  he  cmfed  Germanicu*  to  be  poifoned. 
Being  accufed  of  that  crime,  and  feeing  himfelf 
abandoned  by  every  body,  he  laid  violent  hands  on 
himfetf  in  the  20th  tear  of  our  Lord.  He  was  a man 
of  infupportahle  pride  and  exceffive  violence.  Some 
indices  of  his  wicked  cruelty  have  been  handed  down 
to  us.  Having  given  orders  in  the  heat  of  his  paffion 
to  conduft  toj'unilhment  a foldier,  as  guilty  of  the 
death  of  one  of  his  companions,  becaufc  he  had  g>>ne 
out  of  the  camp  with  him  and  returned  without  him, 
no  prayer#  or  iatreaty  could  pr£v*il  with  Pifo  to  fti- 
f pend  the  cXseutkm  of  this  lenience  until  the  affair 
fhould  be  properly  invefti Rated.  The  foldier  was  led 
without  the  entrenchments,  and  bad  already  prefcoted 
hit  head  to  receive  the  fatal  ftrokc,  when  hia  corapa- 


nion  whom  he  wii  icenfed  of  haring  killed  raide’hlsPtftfpbil. 
appearance  again.  Whereupon  the  ctntutfbn,  whofe 
office  it  was  to  fee  the  fentcnce  executed,  ordered  the  -,J 
executioner  to  put  up  his  fvrorJ  into  the  fcabbard. 

Tbofe  two  companions,  after  embracing  each  other, 
are  conduced  to  Pifo,  a mid  ft  the  acdam?tinn#  of  the 
whole  army,  and.  a prodigious  crowd  of  people.  Pifo, 
foaming  with  rage,  a fern  ’a  his  tribune,  and  pronoun- 
ces the  fame  fentcnce  nf  death  again  ft  the  whole  three, 
without  excepting  the  centurion  who  had  brought 
>a*k  the  condemned  foldier,  in  thefe  tem  s : 44  You 
I order  to  be  put  to  death  becaufc  you  have  hren  al- 
ready condemned  : yon.  he'-anfc  you  have  Wen  the 
caufc  of  the  condemnation  of  vour  comrade  ; and  you, 
f ee  ufe  having  got  orders  to  put  that  foldier  to  death, 
you  have  not  obeyed  your  prince/* 

PISS  AS  PH  ALTUM,  farth-htcm*j  a fluid,* 
opaque,  mineral  body,  of  a thick  confidence,  ftrong 
fmell,  readily  inflammable,  but  leaving  a refi.fuum  of 
greyilh  attics  after  burning.  It  arifcs  out  of  the  crack# 
of  the  rtkks,  in  fevcral  places  in  the  iflandof  Sumatra, 
and  fome  other  place#  in  the  Eaft  In  lies,  where  it  it 
much  efteetned  in  piralytic  difnr  lets.  There  is  a re- 
markahlc  mine  it  in  feie  ifhnd  of  B«a,  (fee  Bua), 
of  which  the  following  curious  description  is  given  na 
by  the  AIM  Forth.  44  The  ifland  if  dvided  into  two 
promontor-e*  between  the  north  and  weft,  croffing  over 
the  top  of  the  latter,  which  is  not  half  a mile  broad, 
atid  defeending  in  a right  line  towards  the  fea,  one  it 
conduced  to  a hole  well  known  to  the  inhabitants. 

This  hole  extends  not  much  above  12  feet,  and  from 
its  bottom  above  2 5 feet  perpendicular,  arife  the  mar- 
ble ft  rata  which  fuftain  the  ii  regular  mafic#  thfl  fur- 
round  the  top  of  the  mountain 

44  The  place  feemed  to  me  (continues  our  author), 
fo  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  1 caufed  a drawing  of 
it  to  be  taken.  The  hole  AAA  is  dug  out  of  an  ir-  Pl«e 
regular  ftratum  of  argillaceous  fandy  earth,  in  fome  ceaKfA 
parti  whiriih,  and  in  other#  of  a greenifh  colour  ; part 
of  It  is  half  petrifiid,  and  full  of  numifmale#  of  the 
lar-eft  kind,  lenticulite#,  and  fragments,  with  here 
and  there  a fraall  branch  of  madreporites,  and  fre- 
quently of  thole  other  foffil  bodies  called  by  Gefr.cr 
cornua  ammon'u  Candida,  minima,  See.  The  mats  B it 
falkn  from  the  height  of  the  rock,  and  lies  ifolated. 

The  excavation,  made  by  fomc  poor  man  in  the  fofter 
matter,  reaches  a little  below  the  extre-nity  CC  of  the 
ftratum  DD.  This  is  fep\ rated  by  the  liar  EE  from 
the  ftratum  FF,  which  is  of  hard  common  marble, 
with  marine  hoiies  without  flint#.  The  upper  part  aa 
is  of  hard  lenticular  ftone,  interfperfcd  with  flints  full 
ot  lenticulares.  The  Otaf#  H does  not  difeover  the  di- 
vifions  of  its  ftrata  on  the  outfide,  and  tranfpires  very 
fmall  drops  of  piffaTphaltum,  fcarcely  difeermbie  5 hut 
the  tear*  111  of  the  fstwe  matter  which  flow  from  the 
hffures  and  chink#  of  the  wMtifh  ftratum  DD,  are  veiy 
obfcrvable.  They  come  out  moft  abundantly  when  the 
fun  fa  lb  on  the  marble  rock  in  the  he*t  of  the  dzji' 

Thi*  pifbfphaltum  iaof  the  moft  perfeft  quality,  black 
and  ihining  like  the  bitumen  Judticwm  ; very  pure, 
odorous,  and  cohere.  It  come#  out  ahnoft  liquid, 
bot  hardens  in  la rgt  drop#  when  the  fuu  feta.  On  break- 
ing na  y of  thefe  drops  «n  the  fpOt,  I found  that  al- 
moft  every  one  of  them  had  an  inner  Cavity  full  of  very 
defer  water. 
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rwn,  ««  The  greatcft  breadth  of  tlm  tear*  that  I faw  was 
***•  two  iuches,  and  the  common  breadth  i«  half  an  inch. 
The  chick#  and  fiiTurei  of  the  marble,  from  whence 
thia  bituminous  pitch  tranfu  !es,  are  not  more  than  the 
tbickncfs  of  a thread  ; and  for  the  mod  part  are  fo 
imperceptible,  that  were  it  not  for  the  pitch  itfelf, 
whereby  they  are  blackened,  they  could  not  by  any 
meant  be  I'ifltnguiAtrd  by  the  naked  eye.  To  the  nar- 
rownefa  of  thefe  pillages  it,  no  doubt,  in  part  owing 
the  fmall  quantity  of  piflafphaltutn  that  tranfpiret." 

After  fome  conjectures  about  the  origin  of  thia  mine, 
our  author  proceedi  to  inform  ua  that  the  piffsfphaltum 
of  Bui  ia  coirefpondcnt  to  that  fulfil  production  which 
by  Haflclquift,  in  hia  Travel#,  ia  called  mumi?  m/nerale, 
and  mumia  nat'rva  Perfitma  Ijfc  Kempfer,  which  the 
Egyptians  made  ufe  of  to  embalm  their  king*  (a).  It 
ia  found  in  a cave  of  mount  Caucafus,  which  ia  kept 
fhut,  and  carefully  guarded  by  order  of  the  king  of 
Perfia.  One  of  the  qualities  rffigned  by  M.  Linnaeus 
to  the  fincfl  bitumen  is  lofmoke  when  laid  on  the  fire, 
at  ours  does,  emitting  a fmcll  of  pitch  notdifagreeable. 
He  believes  it  would  be  very  good  for  wounds,  as  the 
oriental  mumia  is,  and  like  the  pitch  of  Cattro,  which 
■is  frequently  ufed  by  the  Roman  chirurgeons  far  frac- 
tures, contufions,  and  in  many  external  applications. 
See  Minkaalocv. 

PISSELjLUM  iuoicvm,  Barbadoet  Tar  ; a mi- 
neral fluid  of  the  nature  of  the  thicker  bitumens,  and 
of  all  others  the  rrotl  approaching,  ru  appearance,  co- 
lour, aud  confidence,  to  the  true  piflsfphalium,  but  dif- 
fering from  it  in  other  rcfpcCts.  It  is  very  frrqucnt  in 
many  parts  of  America,  where  it  is  found  trickling 
down  the  fidcs  of  mountains  m large  quantities,  and 
fometime#  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  waters.  It  has 
been  greatly  rcoommendcd  internally  in  coughs  and 
other  diforders  of  the  bread  and  lungs. 

PISTACIA,  TvaP£NTini*ra eb,  Piftaebia  nut  and 
Mafliib-tree  ; a genus  of  the  pentandria  order,  belong- 
ing to  the  dioccia  clafs  of  plants.  There  are  nine 
fpccies  ; of  which  the  noil  remarkable  are,  I.  The  tc- 
rebinthos,  or  piftacbiatrec.  Thia  grown  naturally  in 
Arabia,  Perfia,  and  Syria,  whence  the  outs  are  annu- 
ally brought  to  Europe,  in  thofe  countries  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  15  or  30  feet : the  bark  of  the  flesn 
and  old  branches  is  of  a dark  ruflet  colour,  hut  that  of 
the  young  branches  is  of  a light  brown.  Thefe  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  winged  leaves,  composed  fometimes  of  two, 
at  other  times  o?  three,  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an 
odd  one  : thefe  lobes  approach  towsida  an  oral  lhape, 
and  their  edges  are  turned  backward  ; and  thefe,  when 
Vol.  XIV.  Pan  II. 


brnifed,  emit  • fmell  fimilar  to  that  of  the  (hell  of  the  Piftsels. 
nut.  Some  of  thefe  trees  produce  male  an  I others  fc-  —— v— “ 
male  flowers,  and  fome  have  both  male  and  female  on 
the  fame  tree.  The  male  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide* 
of  the  branchea  in  ioofe  bunches  or  catkins.  They 
have  no  petals,  but  five  fmall  Aacrina  crowned  by  large 
four  cornered  fnremits  filled  with  firini ; anl  when  this 
is  difeharged,  the  flowers  fall  off.  The  female  flowers 
come  out  in  clufters  from  the  Tides  of  the  branches  : 
they  have  no  petal*.  but  a large  oval  germen  fupport- 
ing  three  reflexei  ffyles,  and  arc  fueceeded  by  ovsl 
nuts.  2.  The  IcntifciM,  or  common  maflich  trce,  grows 
naturally  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Bcmg  an 
cvergTeen,  it  has  been  preferred  in  this  country  in  or- 
der to  adorn  the  green-noufea.  In  the  countries  where 
it  is  a native,  it  nfes  to  the  bright  of  18  or  20  feet, 
covered  with  a grey  bark  on  the  Hera ; but  the 
branches,  which  are  very  nnmerour,  are  covered  with 
a teddifh  brown  bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with  winged 
leaves,  compofrd  of  three  or  four  pair  of  fmall  fpcar- 
flispcd  lobes,  without  an  odd  one  at  the  end.  3.  The 
orientali#,or  true  maftich-treeof  the  Levant, from  which 
the  maflich  is  gathered,  has  been  confounded  by  muft 
liotanical  writers  with  the  lentifeus,  or  common  malbch 
tree,  above  deferibed,  though  there  are  con  filers!  le 
differences  between  them.  The  bark  of  the  tree  ia 
brown  ; the  leaves  arecomj-ofed  of  two  or  three  pairof 
fpear  flisped  lo'  es,  terminated  by  an  odd  one:  the 
outer  lobes  are  the  largefl.  j the  others  gradually  dimi- 
nish, the  inncnr.oR  being  the  leaft.  Thefe  turn  of  a 
browniflt  colour  towards  the  autumn,  when  the  plants 
are  rx poled  to  the  open  air ; but  if  they  are  under 
glaflcs,  they  keep  green.  The  lcar-«  continue  all  the 
year,  but  are  not  fo  thick  as  thofe  of  the  common  fort, 
nor  are  the  plants  fo  hardy. 

Culture.  Hie  firft  fpccies  is  propagated  by  its  nuts  ; 
which  (hould  be  planted  inpot«  filled  with  light  kitchen- 
garden  earth,  and  plunged  into  a moderate  hot  bed  to 
bring  up  the  plants:  when  thefe  appear,  they  flioukl 
have  a large  (hare  of  air  admitted  to  them,  and  by  de- 
grees they  (hould  beexpofed  to  the  open  air.  which  nt 
laft  they  will  bear  in  all  feafons,  though  not  without 
great  danger  of  being  deftroyed  in  fevcrc  winters.  The 
fecond  fort  is  commonly  propawted  by  laying  down 
the  branches,  though  it  may  alfo  be  raifed  from  the 
feed  in  the  manner  already  direfted  for  the  piftac'nii* 
nut  tree:  and  in  this  manner  alfo  may  the  true  maftich-  , 
tree  be  raifed.  But  this  being  more  tender  than  any  of 
the  other  forts,  requires  to  be  conftantly  (bettered  in 
winter,  and  to  have  a warm  fituatioa  in  fummer. 

5 F Piftachia 


(a)  44  Mumiahi,  or  native  Perfian  mummy.  It  proceeds  from  a hard  rock  in  very  fmall  quantity.  It  is  a bi- 
tuminous juice,  that  tranfude#  fiom  the  flooy  fuperficiee  of  the  hill,  rcfcmbling  in  appearance  coat fe  ihor ma- 
kers wax,  as  well  in  its  colour  ss  in  its  deuftiy  and  disutility.  While  adherent  to  the  rock  it  is  left  folid,  but 
is  formed  by  the  warmth  of  the  hands.  It  is  eafily  united  with  oil,  but  repels  water  ; it  is  quite  void  of  fmelf, 
and  very  like  io  fubftance  to  the  Egyptian  mummy.  When  Lid  on  burning  coals,  it  has  the  fmell  of  fulphur 
tempered  a little  with  that  of  naphtha,  not  difagreeable.  There  are  two  kinds  of  this  mummy;  the  one  is  va- 
luable for  its  fcarcity  and  great  -divky.  The  native  place  of  the  bed  mummy  is  far  from  the  accefs  of  men, 
from  habitations,  and  from  fprings  ol  water,  in  the  province  of  Daraab.  It  is  found  in  a narrow  cave,  not 

above  two  fathoms  deep,  cut  like  a well  out  of  the  mafs,  at  the  foot  of  the  ragged  -mountain  Cancafus.” 

Kcjr.pftr . Anur..  Per/. 

Thia  defeription  agrees  pcrfc&ly  with  the  pifTafphahum  or  fofiil  mummy  of  Bua,  differing  only  in  the  pri-  “ 
vat  ion  of  fnacli,  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  is  totally  wanting  in  the  Perfian  mummy. 
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Pi  A3  Piflschtft  oat*  ire  moderately  Urge,  cod  La  Inina:  a 

kernel  of  * pole  greenifh  colour,  covered  with  « red- 
1 . difl»  flein.  They  hare  a plcafim,  fweet,  uri&uou*  tafte, 
refcmbling  that  of  almonds ; and  they  abound  with  a 
fweet  and  wcll-tafted  oil,  which  they  yield  in  great 
abundance  on  bung  prettied  after  bruiting  them  : they 
arc  reckoned  aroongft  the  analeptic*,  and  arc  whulcfomc 
and  nutritive,  and  are  by  fome  t (teemed  very  proper  to 
be  preferibed  by  way  of  rc(lorjti*ea,  eaten  in  fmall 
quantity,  to  people  emaciated  by  long  illncfa. 

PISTIL,  among  botaorfta,  the  l^tlc  upright  co- 
lumn which  it  generally  found  in  the  centre  of  every 
flower.  According  to  the  Linntean  fyftrm,  it  i*  the 
female  part  of  generation,  whole  office  id  to  receive  and 
fecrete  the  pollen,  and  produce  the  fruit.  It  contift*  of 
three  part*,  viz.  germeu,  ftylus,  and  ftigma.  See  Bo- 
tany, p.  434,  and  p.  454,  2d  column*. 

, PiSTOIA  U a city  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Tuf* 
cany,  tituated  on  the  river  Steih,  in  a beautiful  plain 
near  the  foot  of  the  Apcnnine  mountains.  By  Pliny 
it  ia  called  Pi^anum,  and  is  Lid  to  have  been  once  a 
Roman  colony.  At  prefent  it  ia  a bifhop’a  fee,  fuflra- 
gan  of  Florence  The  ftrects  are  broad  and  regular, 
the  houfea  tolerably  well  built,  but  poorly  inhabited 
for  want  of  trade.  Formerly  it  was  aa  independent 
republic,  but  fince  it  was  fubiued  by  the  Florentines 
in  1200,  it  haa  been  in  a declining  condition.  The 
cathedral  has  a very  hsndfomc  cupola,  and  a magnifi- 
cent ftaircafe  to  afeend  to  it.  In  the  chapel  dedicated 
to  St  James  where  his  relics  are  preferred,  the  walls 
arc  almoft  covered  with  plates  of  tilver.  Here  are  tour 
marble  Aatuca  of  very  g<~>od  workman fhip.  The  mar- 
ble pulpit,  the  batto  relievos,  the  vcttel  that  bul  ls  the 
holy  water,  anil  the  fquare  ftct-pic,  are  the  work  of 
John  1’ifano.  The  Jcfuits  have  a very  fine  college, 
and  the  Francifcana  Dominicans  and  Auguilmians, 
good  churches.  In  the  church  of  Madonna  dell*  Until- 
ta  there  are  two  Aatucs,  one  of  Leo  X.  amt  the  other 
of  Clement  VII.  The  public  palace,  tituated  in  a targe 
fquare,  is  a hand  feme  building  ; feteral  of  the  nobili- 
ty have  alfo  very  good  houfes.  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  called  by  (he  name  of  Piftoia,  there  are 
many  large  villages,  the  chief  of  which  ia  that  of  S. 
Marcello,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Cartoli.  Thefe 
mountains  are  a part  of  the  Apennines,  and  border  on 
the  territory  of  Bologna  and  the  county  of  Vernio  \ 
higher  up  iB  the  fource  of  the  river  Reno.  The  coun- 
tiy  about  IMloia,  efpccialiy  towards  Florence,  is  ex- 
ceeding fertile  and  delightful,  covered  with  all  forts  of 
fruits,  corn,  wine,  See.  and  containing  a vaft  number 
of  little  towns,  wealthy  villages,  and  country  feats,  fo 
as  to  be  reckoned  the  richcft  and  raoft  beautiful  in  all 
Tufcany.  It  is  about  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Florence, 
and  30  N E.  of  Pifa.  E.  Long.  M.  *9.  N.  Lat.43.  S5* 

PISTOL,  the  fmalkil  piece  of  tire-arms,  borne  at 
the  faddle  bow,  on  the  girdle.  and  in  the  pocket. 

PISTOLE,  a gold  coin,  tiruck  in  Spain  and  in  ft- 
vend  parts  of  Italy,  SwitKeHaod,  dec,— The  piilok 
haa  it*  augmentations  and  diminutions,  which  are  qua- 
druple piftolca,  doable  pi  Holes,  and  half  pi  Holes.  See 
Mosti -Table. 

PISTON,  in  pump-work,  ia  a Ihort  cylinder  of  me- 
tal or  other  folid  fubftance,  tilted  czaAly  to  the  cavity 
of  the  barrel  or  body  of  the  pump.  Sec  Hydrosta- 
tics, fc£t.  v. 


PIST08.1US  (John),  born  at  Nidda  in  1546,  ap*  Ptflari**, 
plied  himfeif  at  firrt  to  the  ttndy  of  medicine,  and  waa  ! !*uat- 
admitted  adodlor  with  applaufe  ; hut  hit  prefetiptioos  " " * n * 
not  being  attended  with  all  the  fuccetii  which  he  ea- 
peeled,  he  quitted  that  proieffion,  and  Hudicd  thelisr. 

His  merit  procured  him  the  appointment  of  counsel- 
lor to  Ernclt  Frcderi  -:k  margrave  of  Rade-Dourlach. 

He  had  embraced  the  Prnteftant  religion  ; bat  fome 
time  after  he  changed  bis  opinion,  and  returned  to  the 
communion  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  became 
afterwarda  a doctor  of  divinity,  one  - of  the  emperor’s 
councilors,  provoft  of  the  cathedral  of  Brcflaw,  and 
domettic  prelate  to  the  abbot  of  Fulda.  We  have  of 
his  writings,  1.  Several  Controverfial  Tratts  again  It 
the  Lutherans,  a.  Jfrtiqfcabaltjiies  Siriptort 1,  printed  at 
Bale  15871  a fcarce  and  curious  colled inu.  3 Serif  - 
tore:  rerum  Polomearum.  4.  Scriptures  de  rebus  German 
met:,  in  3 volt,  folio,  from  1603  to  1613.  This  is  a 
curious  and  fcarce  performance,  but  might  have  been 
Letter  digcltcd.  The  author  died  in  1608,  at  the  age 
of  52. 

P1SUM,  tease  ; a genus  of  the  decandria  order, 
belonging  to  the  diaielphia  cLfs  of  plants.  The  fpe* 
ciea  are,  1.  The  Ltivuo^  or  greater  garden  pea,  whole 
lower  ftipulx  arc  votindifh,  indented,  with  taper  foot- 
ft-.lks,  and  many  flowers  on  a foot  flalk.  2.  The 
bundle,  or  dwarf  pea,  with  an  ere&  branching  (talk, 
and  leave*  having  two  pair  of  round  lobes.  3.  The 
umbeUatura,  rofc,  or  crown  pea,  with  four  pointed 
acute  dipuli,  and  foot- (talks  t -caring  many  flowers, 
which  terminate  the  (talks.  4.  The  tnariiimum,  or  fea- 
pea,  with  foot  (talks  which  are  plain  on  their  upper 
fiJc,  an  angular  (talk,  arrow-pointed  ft t pulse,  and  foot- 
flaiks  bearing  many  flowers.  5.  The  Amcricanura, 
commonly  called  Cape  Korn  pea , with  an  angnlar  trad* 
ing  flalk,  whole  lower  leaves  arc  fpcar-ftupcd,  (harp* 
ly  indented,  and  thole  at  the  top  arrow -pointed.  6.  Tire 
ochrua,  with  membranaceous  running  foot  flalk',  ha- 
ving two  leaves  and  one  fl  *wcr  upon  a foot -flalk. 

There  ia  a great  variety  of  garden  peafr  now  culti- 
vated in  Britain,  which  arc  diiliaguiflied  by  the  gar* 
denersand  fccdfme*.  and  have  their  different  titles*  but 
aa  great  part  of  thefe  have  been  feminal  variations,  fo 
if  they  are  not  very  carefully  managed,  by  taking  away 
all  thefe  ptanti  which  have  a tendency  to  alter  before 
the  feeds  are  formed,  they  will  degenerate  into  their 
original  date  : therefore  all  thole  perfona  who  are  cu- 
rious in  the  choice  of  their  feeds,  look  carefully  o wef 
thofe  which  they  detign  for  feeds  at  the  time  when  they 
bevin  to  flower,  and  draw  out  all  the  plants  which  they 
diflike  from  the  other.  This  is  what  they  call  rogumg 
their  pee/e  ; meaning  hereby  the  taking  out  all  the  tuui 
plants  from  the  good,  that  the  farina  of  the  former  may 
not  impregnate  the  latter  j to  prevent  which,  they  al- 
ways do  it  before  the  flowers  open.  By  thus  diligently 
thawing  out  the  bad,  referring  thofe  which  come  ear* 
liefl  to  flower,  they  have  greatly  improved  their  peak 
of  late  yeats,  and  arc  oontttmlyj  endeavouring  to  get 
forwarder  varieties  } fo  that  it  would  be  to  little  pur- 
pa  fe  in  this  place  to  attempt  giving  a particular  ac- 
count of  all  the  varieties  now  cultivated  : tberefoie  we 
fhall  only  mention  the  names  by  which  they  are  com- 
monly known,  placing  them  according  to  their  time  of 
coming  to  the  ubk,  or  gathering  for  ufe. 
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TV  golden  hotfpur.  Nonpareil. 

1 The  Chari f on  Sugar  dwarf. 

The  Reading  hotfpor.  *Si«-kle  prs. 

Matter's  hotfpur.  Marrowfat. 

Effex  hotfpur.  Rofc  or  crown  pet. 

The  dwarf  pet.  Rouncival  pea. 

The  fa,  ar  pet.  Gray  pea. 

Spsoiih  Morottn.  Pig  pea  ; with  fome  others. 

The  Eagtifh  fes-ecn  it  found  wild  upon  the  (bore  in 
Sufcx  and  fever-d  other  counties  in  England,  and  is 
undoubtedly  a different  fpecie«  from  the  common  pea. 

The  fifth  fpeciet  hath  a bienni  1 root,  which  conti- 
nues two  years.  This  vm  brought  from  Cape  Horn  by 
Lord  Anton's  cook,  when  he  patted  that  Cape,  where 
thrfe  peafe  were  a great  relief  in  the  fmdor*.  It  is  kept 
here  as  a curiofity,  hot  the  peafe  are  not  fo  good  for 
eating  as  the  worft  fort  now  cultivated  in  Britain.  It 
is  a low  trading  plant  ; the  leaves  have  two  lobes  on 
each  foot  ftalk  : thofe  below  are  fpeardbaped,  and 
fharply  indented  on  their  edges  ; but  the  upper  leaves 
are  toiall,  an  1 arrow  pointed.  The  flowers  aie  blue, 
cadi  foot-ftalk  futtainirg  four  or  five  flowers;  the  pods 
are  taper,  near  three  inches  long  ; and  the  feeds  are 
round,  about  the  fire  of  tares. 

I be  fixth  fort  is  annual.  This  grows  natnmlly 
among  the  corn  in  Sicily  and  fomc  parts  of  Italy,  but 
is  here  preferred  in  botanic  gardens  lor  the  fake  of  va- 
riety. It  hath  an  angular  ftalk,  rifing  new  three  feet 
high  ; the  leaves  ftand  upon  winged  foot-flalk*,  each 
futtaining  two  oblong  lobes.  The  flowers  are  of  a pale 
yellow  colour,  (haped  1 ke  thofe  ©f  the  other  fort  of 
pea,  but  are  fmall,  each  foot-flalk  fuft lining  one 
flower ; thefe  are  fuccce.led  by  pods  about  two  inches* 
long,  containing  five  or  fix  roundifti  feeds,  which  sre  a 
little  compreffed  on  their  fide*.  Thefe  are  by  fomc 
perforM  eaten  green  ; but  unlcfs  they  are  gathered  very 
young,  they  are  eoarfe,  and  at  belt  not  fo  good  as  the 
rommon  pet.  It  may  be  fown  and  managed  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  garden  pea. 

We  lhall  now  proceed  to  fet  down  the  method  of 
cnltirating  the  fevcnl  forts  of  garden  peafe,  fo  as  to 
continue  them  throughout  the  feafon. 

It  is  a common  practice  with  the  gardenen  near 
London  to  raife  peafe  upon  hot  beds,  to  have  them 
very  early  iu  the  i’pnng  ; in  order  to  which,  they  fow 
their  peafe  upon  warm  herders,  under  walls  or  hedges, 
about  the  middle  of  October ; and  when  the  plaocs 
come  up,  they  draw  the  earth  up  gently  to  their  ftems 
with  a hoe,  the  better  to  protect  them  from  froft.  In 
thefe  places  they  let  them  terrain  until  the  latter  end 
©f  January,  or  the  beginning  of  February,  obferving 
to  earth  them  up  from  time  to  time  as  the  plants  ad- 
vance in  height  (for  the  rcafons  before  given);  as  alfo 
to  cover  them  in  very  hard  froft  with  pcate-haulm,ftraw, 
or  force  other  light  covering,  to  preferve  them  from 
being  deftr  yed ; they  then  makes  hot- bed  (in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  peafe  intended ),  which  muft  be  made 
of  good  hot  dung,  well  prepared  and  properly  mixed  to- 
gether, that  the  heat  may  not  be  too  great.  The  dung 
fhouM  be  laid  for  two  <«*  three  feet  thick,  according  as 
the  beds  art  made  earlier  or  later  in  the  feafon;  when 
the  dung  is  equally  le veiled,  then  the  earth  (which 
fhould  {e  light  and  frefh,  but  not  over  rich)  muft  be 
laid  thereon  about  fix  or  eight  inches  thick,  laying  it 
equally  all  over  the  bed.  *i  his  being  done*  the  iranes 
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(which  fhmild  be  two  feet  high  on  the  back  fide,  and  IMtu*. 
about  14  inches  in  front)  muft  be  put  on,  and  covered  4 ' 

with  sLfle« ; after  which  it  fliould  remain  three  or  four 
days,  to  let  the  ftcara  of  the  bed  pafs  off  before  yon 
put  the  plants  therein,  ohferving  every  day  to  raife 
the  glaffcs  to  give  vent  for  the  riftng  fleam  to  pafs  off ; 
then,  when  you  find  the  bed  of  s moderate  tempera- 
ture for  heat,  you  (hculd,  with  a trowel,  or  fome  other 
inftiument,  take  up  the  plants  as  carefully  as  poffible 
to  preferve  the  earth  to  their  roots,  and  plant  them  into 
the  hot-bed  in  rpws  about  two  feet  alunder,  and  the 
plants  about  an  inch  diftant  from  each  other  in  the 
row*,  obferving  to  water  ani  fhadc  them  until  they 
have  taken  root ; after  which  you  muft  be  careful  to 
give  them  air  at  all  times  when  the  feafon  is  favour* 
able,  other  wife  they  will  draw  up  very  weak,  and  be 
fubjeff  to  grow  mouldy  and  decay.  You  fhould  alfo 
draw  the  earth  up  to  the  flunks  of  the  plants  as  they 
advance  in  height,  and  keep  them  always  clear  from 
weeds.  Tlje  water  they  fhould  have  mull  be  given 
them  fparingly ; for  if  they  are  too  much  watered,  it 
will  caufe  them  to  grow  .too  rank,  and  fometimes  rot 
off  the  plants  at  their  thanks  juft  above  ground  When 
the  weather  is  very  hot,  you  ihouM  cover  the  ghtffet 
with  mats  in  the  hrat  of  the  day,  to  fereen  them  trom 
the  violc  nee  of  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which  is  then 
to©  great  for  them  .•  but  when  the  plants  T>egin  to 
fruit,  they  fliould  be  watered  oftener,  and  in  greater 
plenty  than  before  ; fi  r Sy  that  time  the  plants  will 
have  nearly  dooe  growing,  and  the  often  refrcfhi ng 
them  will  occafion  their  producing  a greater  plenty  of 
fruit. 

The  fort  of  pea  which  is  generally  ufed  for  this  pur- 
pose is  the  dwarf  j for  all  the  other  forts  ramble  too 
much  to  be  kept  in  fnmes : the  reafon  for  fowing  them 
in  the  common  ground,  and  afterwards  tranfplanting 
them, on  a hot- bed,  is  to  cheek  their  growth,  and  caufe 
them  to  bear  in  lefs  compaf*  ; for  if  the  feeds  were 
fown  upon  a hot  bed,  and  the  plants  continued  there- 
on, they  would  produce  fuch  luxuriant  plants  as  could 
not  be  contained  in  the  frames,  and  would  bear  but 
little  fruit. 

Thr  next  fort  of  pea  which  isfo«n  to  fucceed  thofe 
on  the  hot  bed  is  the  hotfpur ; of  which  there  are 
reckoned  fcveral  varicies,  as  the  golden  hotfpur,  the 
Charlton  hotfpur,  the  Matter’s  hotfpur,  the  Reading 
hotfpur,  and  fome  others ; which  are  very  little  differ- 
ing from  each  other,  except  in  their  early  bearing,  fot 
which  the  golden  and  Chailton  hotfpurs  arc  chiefly- 
preferred  ; though  if  either  of  thefe  forts  are  cultivated 
in  the  fame  place  for  three  or  four  ycarj,  they  are  apt 
to  degenerate,  and  be  later  in  fruiting  ; far  which  rra- 
fon,  moll  curious  perfons  procure  their  feeds  annually 
from  fome  diftant  place  ; and  in  the  choice  of  thefe 
feeds,  if  they  could  be  obtained  from  s colder  fituation 
and  a poorer  foil  than  that  in  which  they  arc  to  he 
fown,  it  will  be  much  better  than  on  the  contrary, and 
they  will  come  earlier  in  the  fpring. 

Thefe  muft  alfo  be  fown  on  warm  borders,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  Oftober  ; and  when  the  plants  arc 
come  up,  you  fhould  draw  the  earth  up  to  their  {hanks, 
and  treat  them  in  every  other  rcfpc&  as  sbove  directed. 

In  the  fpring  you  mull  carefully  clear  them  from 
weeds,  and  draw  fome  frclh  earth  up  to  their  flems; 
but  do  not  raife  it  too  high  up  to  the  plants,  left  by 
5 F t burying 
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burying  their  leaves  you  (Hould  rot  tbeir  ftems,  as  is 
fomctiiret  the  cafe,  efpetially  in  wet  feafoos.  You 
(hould  alfo  cbfcrvc  to  keep  them  free  from  vermin, 
which,  if  permuted  to  remain  among  A the  plants,  will 
iacrcsfe  fo  plentifully  as  to  devour  the  greateft  part  of 
them.  The  chief  ot"  the  vermin  which  mfcft  peafe  are 
Hugs,  which  lie  all  the  day  in  the  final]  hollows  of  the 
earth,  near  the  ftems  ol  the  plants,  and  in  the  night* 
time  come  out  ami  make  terrible  dettro&ion  of  the 
peafe ; and  thefe  chiefly  abound  in  wet  foils*  or  where 
• garden  is  neglected  and  over  run  with  weeds:  there- 
fore you  (hould  make  the  ground  clear  every  way  round 
the  peafe  todeftroy  their  harbours}  and  afterwards  in 
a fine  mild  morning  vary  early,  when  thefe  vermin  are 
got  abroad  from  their  holes,  you  (hould  (lake  a quan- 
tity of  lime*  which  (hould  Le  il rewed  over  the  ground 
pretty  thick,  which  will  deftroy  the  vermin  wherever 
it  happens  to  fall  upon  them,  but  will  do  very  little  in- 
jury to  the  peafe,  provided  it  be  not  fcactered  too 
thick  upon  them. 

If  this  crop  of  peafe  fuccceda,  it  will  immediately 
follow  thofe  on  the  hot- bed  ; but  for  fear  this  (hould 
mifearry,  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  two  more  crops  at 
about  a fortnight  or  three  weeke  diflance  from  each 
other,  fo  that  (here  muy  b<  the  more  chance*  to  fac- 
eted. This  will  be  fefikiest  till  the  fpring  of  the  year, 
when  you  may  fow  fevcTal  more  crops  of  thefe  peafe  at 
a fortnight  diflance  from  each  other.  The  late  fovs- 
ings  will  be  fofficicnt  to  continue  the  early  fort  of 
peafe  through  the  feafon;  but  it  will  be  proper  to 
have  fomc  of  the  lurge  fort  to  fucceed  them  for  the 
ufe  of  the  family  : in  order  to  which,  you  (hould  fow 
fotne  of  the  Spanith  Morotto,  which  is  a great  bearer 
and  a hardy  fort  of  pea,  about  the  middle  ot  February, 
upon  a clear  open  (pot  af  ground.  Thefe  mud  be  Town 
in  rows  about  fonr  feet  a funder,  and  the  peafe  (hould 
be  dropped  in  the  drill*  about  an  inch  diflance,  cover- 
ing them  about  two  inches  deep  with  earth,  being  very 
careful  that  none  of  them  lie  uncovered,  which  will 
draw  the  mice,  pigeons,  or  rooks,  to  attack  the  whole 
fpot  ; and  it  often  happens,  by  this  ncglcfl,  that  a 
whole  plantation  is  devoured  by  thefe  creatures ; where- 
as, when  there  are  none  of  the  peafe  left  in  light,  they 
do  not  etfily  find  them  out. 

About  a fortnight  after  this  you  (hould  fow  another 
fpot,  either  of  thia  fort  or  any  other  Urge  fort  of  pea, 
to  fucceed  thefe  *r  and  then  continue  to  repeat  fowing 
once  a fortnight,  till  the  middle  or  latter  cod  of  May ; 
only  obferviag  to  allow  the  marrowfats,  and  other  very 
Urge  forts  of  peafe,  at  lead  four  feet  and  a half  be- 
tween rpw  and  row ; and  the  rofe-pea  (hould  be  al- 
lowed at  lead  eight  or  ten  inches  diflance  plant  from 
plant  in  the  rows*  for  thefe  gtow  very  Urge,  and  if 
they  have  not  room  allowed  them,  they,  will  fpoil  each 
other  by  drawing  them  up  very  tall,  and  will  produce 
bo  fruit. 

When  the  plant!  come  up,  the  earth  (hould  be  drawn 
Up  to  their  (hanks  (as  was  before  directed),  and  the 
’ground  kept  entirely  clear  from  weeds;  and  when  the 
lants  are  grown  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  you  (hould 
ick  feme  brufhwood  into  the  ground  clofe  to  the  peafe 
for  them  to  ramp  upon,  which  will  fupport  them  from 
trailing  upon  the  ground,  which  is  very  apt  to  rot  the 
growing  forts  of  peafe,  cfpecially  in  wet  feafons ; be- 
(ides,  by  thus  fupportiog  them,  tbc  air  can  freely  oafs 
between  them,  which  will  prtfertc  the  bloffcms  from 


falling  off  before  their  time,  and  occafion  them  to  hear 
much  better  than  if  permitted  to  lie  upon  the  ground, 
and  there  will  be  room  to  pafs  between  the  rows  to  ga- 
ther the  peafe  when  they  are  ripe. 

The  dwarf  forts  of  peafe  may  be  Town  much  clofer 
together  than  thofe  before-mentioned ; for  thefe  feldorn 
rife  above  a foot  high*  and  rarely  fpread  above  half  m 
foot  in  width,  fo  that  thefe  need  not  have  more  room 
than  two  feet  row  from  row,  and  not  above  an  inch 
afundcr  in  the  rows.  Thefe  wiU  produce  a good  quan- 
tity of  peafe,  provided  the  feafon  be  oot  over  dry ; but 
they  fcldora  continue  long  in  bearing,  fo  that  they  are 
not  fo  proper  to  fow  for  the  main  crop  when  a quan- 
tity of  peafe  is  eapeded  for  the  table,  their  chief  ex- 
cellency being  for  hot-feeds,  where  they  will  proJuce 
a greater  quantity  of  peafe  (provided  they  are  well- 
managed)  than  if  expofed  to  the  open  air,  where  the 
heat  of  the  fun  foon  dries  them  up. 

The  large  growing  forts  may  be  cultivated  for  the 
common  ufe  of  the  family,  becaufe  thefe  will  produce 
in  greater  quantities  than  the  other,  and  will  endure 
the  drought  better  ; but  the  early  kind  are  by  far  the 
fweetcr-  tafted  peafe. 

The  bell  of  all  the  large  kinds  is  the  marrowfat, 
which,  if  gathered  young,  is  a wclbtifted  pea;  and  thia 
will  coutioue  good  through  the  month  of  Auguft,  if 
planted  on  a ftroag  foil. 

The  gray  and  other  large  winter  peafe  are  feldoirt 
cultivated  in  gardens,  bccaufe  they  require  a great  deal 
of  room,  but  are  ufually  fown  in  fields.  For  the  pro- 
per method  of  managing  them,  fee  Aqaicoltuiue, 
n®  150. 

In  the  Mmftmm  Ruflicwut  VoL  I.  p.  109.  we  find 
the  following  method  of  preparing  peafe  for  hog  meat, 
which  we  (hall  give  in  the  words  of  the  ingenious  far- 
mer who  communicated  it. 

“ A few  years  ago  (faya  he),  1 had  a plentiful  crop* 
of  peafe  on  a ten  acre  piece,  which  lie*  near  my  houfe: 
when  they  were  full  podded  and  nearly  ripe,  1 had 
them  hooked  in  the  ufual  manner  ; but  before  1 could 
get  them  in,  there  came  a heavy  /bower  of  rain  which, 
wetted  them  through  and  through ; and  the  dull  heavy 
weather,  with  frequent  (bowers  which  followed,  pre- 
vented their  drying  for  a considerable  time. 

M I caufed  the  wads  to  be  from  time  to  time,  turn- 
ed, to  prevent  the  haulm  from  rotting  ; and  at  length 
a few  days  funlhine  dried  them  enough  to  be  inned|, 
for  as  they  lay  hollow,  the  wind  was  greatly  affiflant 
to  the  operation. 

*'  Before  I got  them  in,  on  examining  fomc  of  the 
pods,  I found  that  the  peafe  were  ail  (prouted  to  & 
confiderable  length : this  was  what  I had  expected,  as 
I gave  my  crop  over  for  loft,  till  after  a little  reed- 
le&ion,  as  the  weather  frill  continued  fine,  I determi- 
ned to  threrti  them  in  the  field. 

M This  was  accordingly  done  ; and  the  corn,  after 
it  was  caft  and  riddled  to  feparate  it  from  the  lubbtfti, 
was  dried  on  my  malt-kiln. 

44  When  this  operation  was  over,  I began  to  reflet 
in  what  manner  I (hould  difpofe  of  my  peafe,  being 
feafible  that  they  could  not  be  proper  for  feed,  sod 
(landing  no  chance  of  difpo&ng  of  them  to  any  advan- 
tage in  die  market. 

44  At  length,  as  it  was  then  s time  bf  war,  and  of 
ceurfe  there  was  a gr  -at  demand  for  pork  for  the  ufe 
of  the  navy,  I determined  to  buy  a confiderable  num- 
ber 
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Mi  m,  her  of  lean  hrg»,  that  l might  by  their  means  con- 
Pit- coal.  fumt  this  crop  on  my  own  premifes,  and  in  that  man- 
ner  make  the  moft  of  it. 

11  My  expectations  were  more  than  anfwered  ; for  I 
found*  by  repeated  experience,  that  three  huftiels  of 
the  peafe  1 hare  mentioned  went  nearly  as  far  in  fat* 
tening  the  hogs  I bought  as  four  butheb  got  in  dry 
and  hard  in  the  manner  ufually  praftifed. 

M This  difeovery  I made  feveral  yearn  ago,  and  it 
has  turned  out  to  my  advantage  ; for  fincc  that  time 
I hate  been  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  weather  in 
which  my  peafe  are  hooked,  being  rather  better  plea- 
fed,  as  far  as  relate*  to  them,  with  wet  than  dry  wea- 
ther ; but  if  the  weather  happens  to  be  dry  at  the 
time  they  are  ripe,  I always  caufe  as  many  as  I wint 
for  feeding  my  hog*,  which  arc  hot  a few  in  a year, 
to  be  regularly  malted  in  the  fame  manner  nearly  as 
my  barley  :-tni*  management  hat  of  late  faiceeded  ve- 
ry well  with  me,  and  1 therefore  intend  to  continue  it. 

° Be  fide*  feeding  my  hogs  with  thefe  malted  peafe, 
I have  often  given  them  to  my  hofts,  with  which 
they  agree  very  well,  and  are  heartening  food. 

4‘  Turkeys  will  fatten  ap  xe  on  them  alfo,  and  be 
fine  meat. 

M 1 h:  ve  applied  my  malted  peafe  to  miny  other 
ufes,  which  I have  not  at  prefer.t  time  to  enumerate : 
but  were  they  only  ufed  for  feeding  hogs  and  horfes, 
it  is  ft  ill  worth  while  to  prepare  fome  in  this  manner 
every  year.” 

PlT-coaL,  or  Stoni-coal.  See  Coal  and  Li- 
tVANTNUX* 

Mr  Bertrand,  in  his  OryBo/epe  Dictionary,  reduces 
all  kinds  of  coals  to  fix  general  claffcs,  viz.  i.  Lithan- 
thrax  Igueoa  j a.  Petroffus ; 3.  TemUris  ; 4.  Piceut ; 

5 . F.fiilis;  6.  Mineral if.itu«.  He  Cars,  that  the  Scots 
coalt  are  heavier,  and  burn  not  fo  well  as  thofe  of  Ncw- 
caftle  ; that  thofe  of  Liege  burn  quicker;  and  thofe 
from  Braifac  in  Auvergne,  and  from  La  Feffe,  burn 
with  a more  agrees'  le  dame,  &c.  But  Mr  Morxnd, 
in  his  Nomenchture  Raifo/mee,  diftributes  all  forts  of  pit- 
coals  into  four  clafiet : la  the  firft  he  places  nine  va- 
rieties, beginning  with  the  gagas  or  fuccmum  nigrum , 
to  the  variegated  lithanthraxi  in  thefecond  he  reckons 
feven  varieties,  beginning  with  the  Utbanibrox  ebganti 
Jlrutiura,  to  that  fatie  granu/att  : and  he  forms  the 
fourth  clafs  with  the  earthy  and  poorer  kinds  of  foflH 
coals.  He  feems,  however,  to  have  been  puzzled  with 
the  flaty  cosh,  as  he  range*  them  in  a feparate  clafs, 
perhaps  to  Ihrlter  himfclf  from  the  critical  objection* 
of  thofe  numerous  fnperhcial  naturmlifts,  who  only  look 
for  the  apparent  con  fi/ oration,  without  almoft  any  re- 
gard to  the  component  parts  of  foffilr 

The  coal-trade  is  et  infinite  importance  to  Great 
Britain,  which  never  ceuld  have  arrived  at  its  ptefeot 
commerce- 1 eminence  without  it ; and  this  eminence  it 
will  be  impcflil  le  to  retain  if  cool  Ihould  ever  * ecome 
fcaree.  This  we  trull  is  not  likely  to  be  the  cafe,  though 
Mr  Williams  expreffe*  great  fesrs  for  it, and  informs  us 
that  at  Newcftie  naa  in  many  parts  ot  Sc  otland  the  mine* 
near  the  fra  are  already  waded,  the  firft  conlequence  of 
which  mull  be  an  enormous  rife  in  the  price.  See 
his  •bfervationa  on  this  fuhjett  in  hi«  Natural  Hiflory 
of  the  Mineral  Kingdom,  p.  1 <6,  dec.  This  author  fays, 
that  coal  was  not  dilcovereJ  till  between  the  mid  le  of 
the  1 2th  and  beginning  of  the  13th  centuries:  it  is 
therefore, according  to  him, 400  years  unce  it  was  (lift 


difeovered  in  Britain,  but  they  have  not  been  in  com-  P.'tahaya, 
tnon  ufe  for  more  than  2co  years.  The  fame  author  pkcairn«. 
give*  us  many  pertinent  observations  on  the  appear-  “ ' v 
ances  and  indications  of  coal,  inftrn&ioui  about  learcb- 
ing  for  it,  remarks  on  falfe  and  doubtful  fymptoms  of 
coal  \ for  all  which,  together  with  his  observations  on 
the  different  kinds  of  Scot*  coal,  we  (hall  refer  our 
readers  to  the  work  itfielf ; the  firil  pm  of  which,  oc- 
cupy ing  the  largell  proportion  of  the  firft  volume,  in 
upon  the  jSrata  of  coal,  and  on  the  concomitant  jlrata . 

See  alfo  our.  article  Co  a L tar. 

PITAHAYA  ( CaBut  Pitajaya , Lin.  Syfl  Vegeta • 
l ilium,  faeqvrn  Amer.  15 1,  ed.  2.  p.  75,  M.  £.  Car - 
thagena ),  a Ihrub  peculiar  to  California,  is  a kind  of 
beech,  the  fruit  of  which  forms  the  greateft  harveft  of 
the  natives.  Its  branches  are  finely  fluted,  and  rife 
vertically  from  the  flem,  fo  as  to  form  a very  beauti- 
ful top.  The  fruit  is  like  a horfe-chefout.  in  fome 
white,  in  others  yellow,  and  in  other*  red,  but  silwaya 
exquifitely  delicious,  being  a rich  fweet,  tempered  with 
a grateful  acid.  See  Cactus. 

PITCAIRNE  (Dr  Archibald),  a moft  eminent 
phyfician  and  ingenious  poet,  was  defeended  from  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Pitcairnes  of  Pitcairne  in  Fife- 
fbire,  and  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  35th  of  De- 
cember i6ci.  He  commenced  bis  ftodiea  at  the  fchool 
of  Dalkeith  ; and  from  thence  he  was  removed  to  the 
univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  improved  himfelf 
in  cblEcal  learning,  and  completed  a regular  courfe  of 
philofophy.  Hi*  frienda,  according  to  the  authors  of 
the  Biographies  Britannic  a,  were  defirous  that  he  (ha  old 
follow  the  profeffion  of  theology.  The  unplcafsnt 
gloom,  however,  which  at  that  time  hung  over  reli- 
gion and  its  proftffora  in  Scotland,  could  not  but  very 
ill  fait  with  that  native  cheerfulnefs  of  temper  and  li* 
berality  of  mind  which  made  him,  long  after,  a mark 
for  the  arrow*  of  precifcnefs  and  grimace.  The  law 
feems  to  have  been  his  own  choice,  and  to  this  fcience 
he  turned  his  attention.  With  an  ardour  peculiar  to 
himfelf,  and  an  ambition  to  excel  in  whatever  he  un- 
dertook, he  purfued  it  with  fo  much  intenfenefs,  that 
his  health  began  to  be  impaired.  On  this  account, 
his  phyficiaos  advifed  him  to  fet  out  for  the  footh  of 
France.  By  the  time  he  reached  Paris,  he  was  hap- 
pily fo  far  recovered,  that  he  determined  to  renew  his 
ftudies  ; but  being  informed  that  there  was  no  able 
profeffor  of  law  in  that  city,  and  finding  feveral  gen- 
tkmen  of  hta  acquaintance  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of 
phyfic,  he  went  with  them  to  the  leftures  and  hofpi- 
uk,  and  employed  h mfelf  in  this  manner  for  feveral 
months  till  his  affair*  called  him  home. 

On  hn  return,  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  ma- 
thematic*. It  is  not  ufual  to  fee  the  briars  of  thi# 
fcience  and  the  flowers  of  poetry  growing  in  the  fiimo 
foil.  Here,  however,  they  were  happily  united  } and 
to  this  union  perhaps  was  owing  that  Angular  com- 
mand of  judgment,  over  one  of  the  livelieil  of  fancies* 
which  appears  in  every  part  ol  his  work*  His  intimacy 
with  Dr  David  Gregory,  the  celebrated  mathematical 
profeflur,  began  about  the  fame  time  r and  probably 
con  .uccd  to  eberiih  . is  natural  aptitude  for  this  (ludy,  . 

It  was  then,  in  a great  meaiure,  new  to  him  ; it  foon 
became  his  principal  delight  ; his  pro- ret#  in  it  w;i# 
rapid,  and  ct  trefponrient  to  hi*  pro  itei*  in  other  pur- 
fuits.  His  improvements  on  the  method  of  infinite 
fciics  then  adopted,  which  Dr  Wallis  of  Oxfoid  after- 
5 ward* 
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rittaj-r*.  ward*  pvbli/W,  were  8 conlpiciwu*  and  early  proof 

of  hi*  abilities  in  this  fcicnce. 

Had  Dr  Pitcairnc  continued  to  proftcule  the  duly 
of  the  law,  and  could  he  Lave  moulded  hi*  principles 
to  the  t ifi,  the  firff  office*  and  honour*  of  the  ftate 
tni^ht  lave  Seen  looked  for  without  prcfumption  »« 
the  probable  reward  of  fuch  t^ents  a*  be  po&ffcd. 
Struck,  however,  with  the  charms  of  mathematical 
truth  which  had  teen  lately  introduced  into  the  philo* 
fophy  of  mc.'tciae,  and  hoping  to  reduce  the  healing 
art  to  geometrical  method,  he  unalterably  determined 
on  this  lef#  afpiring  profeflioo.  At  the  period  when 
h : formed  this  resolution,  the  ideas  of  the  medical 
world,  already  fufh.iently  confuted,  were  dill  firtlxr 
jumbUl  by  the  difeovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  had  a*  yec  produced  nothing  but  doubt, 
uncertainty,  and  aflonilhment.  In  Edinburgh  at  that 
time  there  wa*  no  fchooi,  no  hofpital,  no  opportunity 
of  improvement  but  the  chamber  and  the  (hop.  He 
therefore  foon  after  returned  to  Paris.  Genius  and 
indullry  arc  unhappily  not  often  united  in  the  fame 
character:  of  fuch  an  union,  however,  Dr  P-tcairne  is  a 
celebrated  in  (lance.  During  hi*  residence  in  France,  he 
cultivated  the  obic&of  bis  purfuii  with  hi*  natural  en- 
thutiafm,  and  with  a fleadinef*  from  which  he  could 
not  !sc  diverted  by  the  alluremcnti  of  that  joy  which, 
in  hi*  hour*  of  focial  and  feflive  intrrrourfe,  he  always 
felt  and  always  gave.  Among  hi*  various  occupations, 
the  fttidy  of  the  ancient  phyfiaans  feem*  to  have  had 
a principal  fhare.  Thi*  appear*  from  a treat! fe  which 
he  pu*  lilhe  1 fome  time  after  hi*  return  ; and  it  ihow*, 
th::t  he  wifely  determined  to  know  the  progref*  of  me. 
dicine  from  it*  eariieft  period:.,  before  he  attempted  to 
reform  and  improve  that  fcience. 

On  the  » ttli  of  Auguft  1680,  he  received,  from  the 
faculty  of  Rheimj  the  degree  of  Do&sr  ; which,  on 
the  7th  of  Auguft  1699.  was  like  wife  conferred  on 
him  by  the  ttnivrr^tT  of  Aberdeen  ; both  being  at- 
tended with  mark*  of  peculiar  diftinftion.  Other  me- 
died  honours  are  faid  to  have  teen  conferred  on  him 
in  France  and  elfewhert  ; but  nothing  afford*  a more 
unequivocal  teftimonv  to  hia  abilities  than  that  which 
the  fur^con*  of  Edinburgh  gave,  in  admitting  him, 
freely  anj  unsolicited,  a member  of  their  college. 
None  had  fuch  opportunities  of  judging  of  his  merit  as 
a practitioner,  and  on  no  phyfician  did  they  ever  bellow 
the  fame  public  mark  of  refpeft.  Soon  after  his  gra- 
duation at  Rbeimt,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh;  where, 
on  the  19th  of  November  1681,  the  Royal  College  of 
l’hyfit  ian«  waa  in  ft  it  u ted;  and  bis  name,  among  others, 
graced  the  original  patent  from  the  crown. 

In  his  So/utio  ProbUmat'u  de  Inventor  ibut , the  trea- 
tife  above  alluded  to,  he  difeovera  a wonderful  degree 
of  medical  literature,  and  makes  ufe  of  it  in  a man- 
rcr  that  docs  great  honour  hoth  to  his  bead  and  hi* 
heart.  HU  objeft  U to  vi--  riicate  Dr  Harvey’*  claim 
to  the  difeovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The 
difeovery  was,  at  firff,  controverted  by  envy,  and  re. 
probated  by  ignorance.  When  at  length  its  truth 


wa*  fully  eflablilhe*,  many  fnvidioutly  attempted  to  Pitcakre. 
tear  the  laurel*  from  the  illudriotts  Lnglilbenan,  and  to  v-1' 
pl-int  them  on  the  brow*  at  Hippocrates  and  others. 

H.id  the  attempt  been  dirc&ed  againit  himfclf,  the 
generous  foul  of  Pitcaime  could  not  have  exerted  more 
zeal  in  a defence;  and  bis  argument*  remain  unaofwcred. 

During  hia  rrtidcoce  in  Scotland,  his  reput «tion 
beejmr  fo  con.fi  lerablc.  that,  in  the  year  1691,  the 
umverlity  of  Ley  fen  folicitcd  him  to  Ell  the  medical 
chiur,  at  tbit  time  vacant  Such  an  honourable  tefti- 
mony  of  refpcdfc,  from  a foreign  nation,  an  J from  fuch 
an  univertity,  cannot  perhaps  be  produced  in  the  me- 
dical biography  of  Great  Britain.  The  luftre  of  fuch 
character*  refl«*$*  honour  on  their  profeffion,  and  on 
the  country  whi  h ha*  the  good  fortune  of  giving 
them  birth  ; and  ferve.  to  give  the  individuals  of  that 
country  not  only  a ufefui  eJliroation  in  their  own  eyes, 
but  in  thofe  aifo  of  the  rift  of  the  world.  Dr  Pit- 
caime’a  well  known  political  principles  excluded  him 
frum  public  houonra  and  promotion  at  home : he 
therefore  accepted  the  invitatioo  from  abroad ; and, 
on  the  26th  of  April  1692,  delivered,  at  Leyden,  his 
elegaol  and  mallerly  inaugural  ora t on  : Uratio  qua 
ojlrndtiur  medidnam  ab  Omni  pkih/bpbmm  Jeita  ejfe  !tbe- 
ram.  In  this  he  dears  medicine  from  the  rubbifh  of 
the  old  philofophy  ; frparates  it  from  the  influence  of 
the  different  lefts  ; place*  it  ou  the  broad  and  only 
fure  foundation  of  experience  ; (hows  how  little  good 
inquiries  into  the  manner  how  medicine*  operate  hove 
done  to  the  art ; and  demon  ft  rates  the  nceflity  of  a 
fedulous  attention  to  their  cffe&s  and  to  the  various 
appearance*  o;  difeafe. 

Nothing  (fays  an  elegant  panegyrift*  of  our  author)  *r>rC!jirl<* 
mark*  a fuperioritv  of  intellect  fo  much  as  the  cou-  '* 

rage  rrquilite  to  ftem  a torrent  of  ohffinatcly  prevail. 
ing  and  ground  lef*  opinion*.  F«w  this  the  genius  and,,..  at  K- 
talent*  of  Pitcairnc  were  admirably  adapted  j and,  inJ  "borjjh 
his  oration,  be  difplaya  them  to  the  uunott.  It  wa*^,r  t,kc  yexf 
received  with  the  hiifheft  commendations;  and  the  ad- 
miniftr  .tors,  to  teftify  their  lenCe  of  fuch  an  acquifitio«f  ,rmu>cf 
to  their  umverfity,  greatly  augmented  the  ordinary  sp-dx  p-diro: 
pointment  of  hia  chair.  srtideu 

He  difeharged  the  duties  of  his  office  at  Leyden  fo^^j**’ 
as  to  anfwcT  the  moft  (anguine  expectations.  He 
taught  with  a perfpicutty  and  eloquence  which  met 
with  univcrfal  applaufe.  Independently  of  the  enco- 
mium* of  Boerhaavc  and  Mead,  who  were  hia  pupils, 
the  numerous  manufeript  copies  of  his  ledure*,  and 
the  mutilated  fpecimen  of  themf  which  fouad  it*  way* 
into  the  world  without  his  knowledge,  Ihow  how  juft*  “'&***• 
ly  it  was  beftowe  1.  At  the  fame  time,  he  was  not 
more  celebrated  :|i  proieffor  than  as  a p radical  pby. 
fician  ; and  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  hi*  b*»- 
finefs  ia  both  thefe  characters,  he  found  lcifure  to  pub- 
lilh  feverai  treat  ife*  on  the  circulation,  and  fome  other 
of  the  moft  important  pur  tg  of  the  animal  economy  (a). 

At  the  clofe  of  the  feffion  he  fet  out  for  Scotland, 
with  an  intention  of  returning  in  time  for  the  fucceed- 
ing  one.  On  his  marrying  (a)  the  daughter  of  Sir 

Archibald 


(a)  Dr  Boerhaavc  gives  the  following  character  of  thefe  and  fomc  other  of  Dr  Pitcairnc’*  diflcrtations, 
which  were  collected  and  pubHhcd  at  Rotterdam,  anno  1701  : “ Haec  feripta  optima  funt  ct  perfeda.  Eve 
ley's  Diflcrtr.tionrm  de  Motu  Sanguinis  per  Pulmoncs,  five  aliaopubula,  live  ultimum  tradatqm  de  Opio.’* 
Ifttb’nlui  Jiudiit  *b  Ha! Zero  edit  a,  p.  569. 

(n)  He  had  leen  married  !.efore  to  a daughter  of  Colonel  James  Hay  of  Pitfovr,  by  whom  be  bad  a loo 
And  daughter,  who  both  died  young. 
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r tcal»ne.  Archibsld  Stevenfon,  the  objcft  of  hie  journey,  her 
* » ■ ’ relatione  vould  on  no  account  confenl  to  p*ft  with 

hire  again.  He  was  therefore  reluctantly  obliged  to 
remain  } and  be  wrote  the  univerfity  a polite  apolo- 
gy, which  wii  received  with  the  utmnft  regret.  He 
even  declined  the  moft  flattering  folicitationa  and  temp- 
ting offer*  to  fettle  in  London.  Indeed  he  foon  came 
into  that  extenfive  practice  to  which  hi*  abilities  in- 
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theory  which,  though  fubverfive  of  former  one*,  tin  n«. 
to  fill  before  other*  but  a little  more  fatisfadory  than  — • 
itfclf.  Mechanical  phyfianus  exprfted  more  from  geo- 
metry than  that  feience  couli  gr.  nt.  They  made  it 
the  foundation  inflead  of  an  auxiliary  to  their  inqui- 
ries, and  applied  it  to  part*  of  nature  not  admitting 
mathematical  calculation*.  By  paying  more  attention 
afterwards  to  the  fupreme  influence  of  the  living  prin- 


titled  him,  and  wu  itfo  appointed  titular  profefTor  of  ciple,  the  fourcc  of  all  the  motions  and  functions  of 
medicine  in  the  univcrfity  of  Edinburgh.  the  body,  it  was  found  that  thefe  could  not  be  ex- 

The  uniformity  of  a profcfltoual  life  is  fchlom  inter-  plained  by  any  laws  of  chrmiftry  or  mechanifm.  They 
rnpted  by  incidents  worthy  of  record.  Specimen*,  are  ft  ill,  however,  involved  ia  obfeurity  ; and  notwiih- 
however,  of  that  brilliant  wit  with  which  he  delighted  (landing  the  numberlefs  improvements  which  have  u* 
hi*  friends  in  the  hours  of  his  leifure,  continue  to  en-  ken  place  in  the  fcieocca  connected  with  medicine, 
tertain  u»(c)j  and  the  effc&t  of  that  eminent  /kill  will  perhaps  remain  infcrutablc  while  man  continues  inr 
which  he  exerted  in  the  cure  of  difeafe,  Hill  operate  to  hit  picfent  ftage  of  cxiftencc. 

the  pood  of  poft erity.  In  a (ch-nce  fo  (lowly  progreflive  as  that  of  medi- 

The  difeovery  of  the  circulation,  while  in  fome  cine,  l)r  Pitiairne  did  a great  deal.  By  labouring  in 
me  a fare  it  exploded  the  chemical  and  Galenical  doc-  vain  foe  truth  in  one  road,  het  faved  many  the  Ume 
nines,  tended  to  introduce  mathematical  and  mecha*  drudgery,  and  thereby  (howed  the  neireflity  of  aoo- 
nical  reafomng  in  their  ftead.  Of  this  theory  (i>)  thcr.  He  not  only  exploded  many  falfe  notions  of 
Dr  rttcairne  wa*  the  principal  fnpport,  and  the  lirft  the  chcmift*  and  Galenifls  which  prevailed  in  his  time, 
who  introduced  it  into  Britain.  A mathematical  turn  but  many  of  thofe  too  of  his  own  fed-  In  particu- 
of  mind,  and  a wifh  for  mathematical  certainty  in  me-  Ur,  he  (bowed  the  abfurdhy  of  referring  all  difeafe* 
tiicine,  hi  tiled  him  in  it*  favour,  and  he  pufhed  it  to  and  their  cures  to  an  alkali  or  an  acid(g).  He  refuted 
its  utraoft  extent.  One  is  at  a lof*  whether  moft  to  the  idea  of  fecrction  being  performed  I y pores  dilfv- 
admire  or  regret  fuch  a waftc  of  talenU  in  propping  a rentiy  (haped(r),  Bellinis  opinion  of  cffervefceuce*  in 
* the 


Several  of  his  poems,  however,  are  obfeure,  and  fome  of  them  totally  unintcl- 
’ of  them  which  are  of  a political  kind,  he  wiihed  not  to  exprefs  himfelf  too 


(c)  Vide  Pticamii  Poemata.—  Scvi 

ligiblc  without  a key.  In  thofe  of  them  which  are  of  a political  kind,  he  wiihed  not  to  exprefs 
clearly  ; and  in  others,  he  alludes  to  private  occurrences  which  were  not  known  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
companions.  Hi*  poem  ( dd  l.tndtftum )%  addreffed  to  hi«  friend  Lindfev,  is  commented  on  by  the  authors  of 
the  htegrapbia  Briiattnka  ; and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  the  only  one  on  which  they  have  been  foliutou* 
to  throw  light.  44  Some  part*  (fay  they)  of  this  poem,  are  hardly  intelligible,  without  knowing  a circum- 
fiance  in  the  Doflot’s  life,  which  he  often  told,  and  never  without  fome  emotion.  It  is  a well  known 
flory  of  the  two  Platonic  philofopher*,  who  pYomifed  one  another,  that  whichever  died  firft  fttould  nuke  a 
vifit  to  hi*  furviving  companion.  Thrt  ftory  being  read  by  Mr  Lind  fey  and  our  author  together,  they, 
being  both  then  very  young,  entered  into  the  fame  engagement.  Soon  after,  Pitoirne,  at  Lis  father** 
houfe  in  Fife,  dreamed  one  morning  that  Lindfcy,  who  wat  then  at  Paris,  came  to  him,  and  told  him  he 
was  not  dead,  as  was  commonly  reported.,  but  ftill  alive,  and  lived  in  a very  agreeable  ptarc,  to  which  he 
could  not  yet  carry  him.  By  the  courfe  of  the  polt  news  came  of  l.indfry’t  death,  which  happened  very 
ftiddenly  the  morning  of  the  dream.  When  this  is  known,  the  poem  is  cafily  underftooJ,  and  ftunes  with  no' 
common  degree  of  beauty. 

Lyndefi  ! Stygias  jarr.dudoin  ve&e  per  nndas, 

44  Stagnaque  Cocyti  non  aieunda  mihi } 

44  Excute  paulifper  Lethci  vincula  fitmni, 

4i  Ut  feriant  animum  carmina  ooftra  mum. 

44  Te  nobis,  tc  reddc  tuis,  prom  i if  a daturus 
" Gaudia  } fed  proavo  fis  comitante  redux  : 

44  Narrqne  novos  viroa  mutataqnr  regna  videbis, 

*•  Pa flaque  Teutonicai  feeptra  Britanna  manus*-  ? Wr.rceo 

. . i®  **$£• 

44  He  then  proceeds  to  exclaim  again  ft  the  principles  and  practices  which  produced  this  Teutonic  violence 
upon  the  Briliih  feeptre  \ and  concludes  with  a wifh,  that  Lindfcy  might  bring  Kha  Jam  an  thus  with  him  to 
punifh  them. 

••  Unus  abeft  feeler  urn  vlndex  Rhadamanthus  j amice, 

44  Dii  faciant  reditu*  (it  comes  tile  tui  1 

44  Every  one  fee*  how  much  keener  an  edge  is  given  to  the  fatire  upon  the  revolution,  by  making  it  an  ad- 
dition! reafon  for  his  friend4.*  keeping  his  promife  to  return  him  a vifit  aft*r  his  death*.’* 

(o)  See  the  article  Physiology,  nw7-  14. 

(e)  PUearnu  DiJJertat‘umat  Edin.  edit.  17*3-  Dc  opera  quaro  pr*ftant  corpora  actia  vel  alkali  ca  ia  curm- 
tione  morborura. 

(r)  D«  cxrcuUtione  (aogainis  per  vafa  minima. 
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Fitealroc.  the  -animal  fpirits  with  the  blood,  and  Borelli’s  of  tit 
*—-Y—  entering  the  blood  by  refpiration  (c).  He  proved  the 


PITCAITHLY.  See  Pitkeatml r.  FitciM* 

PITCH,  a tenacious  oily  fubftanee,  drawn  chiefly  p j 

__  J <•  » r j • /I! r«n<K 


continuity  of  the  arteries  and  veins  (h);  and  feems  to  from  pines  and  firs,  and  u fed  in  /hipping,  medicine, 
have  been  the  fifft  who  (howed  that  the  blood  flows  and  various  arts:  or  it  is  more  properly  tar  infpilutcd 
from  a fmallcr  capacity  into  a larger  ; that  the  sorts,  by  bailing  it  over  a flow  fire.  Sec  Tar. 


with  rcfpeA  to  the  arterial  fyftem,  is  the  ape*  of  a 
cotte(i).  In  this  therefore  he  may  be  confilered  as 

i . e • e .l  . »*r  v.  c fi'  .1  . 


F'jjfil  Pitch.  See  Petroleum. 

PITCHING,  in  fea-aifairs,  may  be  defined  the 


the  latent  fpring  of  the  difcovenca  rcfpeAing  the  vertical  vibration  which  the  length  of  a fhip  makes 
powers  moving  tne  blood.  He  introduced  a fimpliti-  about  her  cemre  of  gravity  ; or  the  movement  by  which 
ty  of  prefeription  unknown  in  pharmacy  before  his  (he  plunges  her  head  and  after-part  alternately  into 
time  (a)?  and  fuch  was  the  ft  ate  of  medicine  in  this  the  hollow  of  the  fea.  This  motion  may  proceed  from 
country,  that  fcarcely  have  the  vrotks  of  any  cotem-  two  caufei:  the  waves  which  agitate  the  vcflel;  and 
porary  or  preceding  author  been  thought  worthy  even  the  wind  upon  the  fails,  which  makes  her  (loop  to  every 
of  prefervmion  (l).  As  to  the  errors  of  his  philofo-  blaft  thereof.  The  firft  abfolutcly  depends  upon  the 
phy,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  no  theory  has  as  yet  agitation  of  the  fea,  and  is  not  fufccptible  of  inquiry  ) 
ftood  the  ted  of  many  years  in  an  enlightened  period,  and  the  fecond  is  oc.-aiiooed  by  the  inclination  of  the 
* His  own  hung  very  loofely  av-out  him(M)  ; and  the  mafta,  and  may  be  fubmitted  to  certain  eftabltfhcd 
prrfent  generally  received  praelice  differs  from  his  very  maxims. 

little  in  reality.  He  treated  inflammatory  and  hereof-  When  the  wind  aAs  upon  the  Dull,  the  roaft  yield* 
rbagic  difeafe*  by  bleeding,  purging,  and  bliftering,  as  to  its  effort,  with  sn  inclination  which  increalc*  in 
has  been  done  uniformly  and  folcly  on  the  different  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  mad,  to  the  augmenta- 
theories  fince.  His  method  of  adminiftering  mercury  tion  of  the  wind,  and  to  the  comparative  wcigt£  and 
and  the  bark  is  obfenred  at  this  day;  and  with  rcfpeA  diftribution  of  the  (hip's  tiding. 

to  febrile,  nervong,  glandular,  and  dropfical  affcAions,  The  repulfion  of  the  water,  to  the  effort  of  gravity, 
(hey  feem  to  be  as  often  the  opprobriums  of  the  art  oppofes  itfelf  to  this  inclination,  or  at  lead  fuflairx  it. 


bow  as  they  were  then. 


by  a*  much  as  the  repulfion  exceeds  the  momentum, 


I)r  Pitcafroe  was  univerfaHy  confidered  as  the  firft  or  abfolute  effort  of  the  mad,  upon  which  the  wind 
phyfirian  of  his  time.  No  one  appears  ever  to  Inve  operates.  At  the  end  of  each  bUft,  when  the  wind 
had  fo  much  praAice  in  this  country,  or  fo  many  con*  fufpends  its  aAion,  this  repulfion  lifts  the  vcffcl ; and 
fnltatjon*  from  abroad;  and  no  one,  from  all  accounts,  thefc  fucceffive  inclinations  and  rcpulfions  produce  the 
ever  praAifed  with  greater  fagacity  and  ftiecef*.  The  movement  of  pitching,  which  is  very  inconvenient ; 
higheft  thought  themfelves  honoured  by  hie  acquaint-  and,  when  it  is  confirlerable,  will  greatly  retard  the 
*nce,  and  the  lowed  were  never  denied  his  amftance  cowrie,  as  well  as  endanger  the  mad,  and  drain  the 
and  advice.  The  emoluments  of  hia  profefTion  mud  veffcl. 

have  been  great ; but  his  charities  are  known  to  have  PITH,  in  vegetation,  the  foft  fpongy  fubftanee 
been  correspondent.  The  poffcflion  of  money  he  pod-  contained  in  the  central  parts  of  plants  and  trees  •. 
poned  to  more  liberal  objeAt : he  colleAed  one  of  the  FITHO,(fab.hift.)  the  goddefs  of  perfuafion  among 
lined  private  libraries  in  the  world;  which  was  purcha*  the  Romans.  She  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  daughter  of 
fed,  a- ter  his  death,  by  the  Crar  of  Mufcovy.  Not-  Mercury  and  Venua,  and  was  reprefented  with  a diadem 
withdanding  the  fatigues  he  underwent  in  the  exercifc  on  her  head,  to  intimate  her  influence  over  the  heart* 
of  hia  profeffion,  hia  cooftitution  was  naturally  deli*  of  man.  One  of  her  arma  appeared  raifed  as  in  the  at* 
cate.  A tout  the  beginning  of  OAoher  1713,  he  be-  titude  of  on  orator  haranguing  in  a public  aflembly  ; 
came  affeAed  with  bis  lad  illnefs ; and  on  the  23d  l:e  and  with  the  other  (he  holds  a thunderlsolt  and  fetters, 
died,  regretted  by  fcietice  as  its  ornament,  by  his  coun*  made  with  flowers,  to  fignify  the  powers  of  reafocing 

S as  its  boaft,  and  by  humnnity  as  its  friend.  He  and  the  attraAions  of  eloquence.  A caduceus,  as  a 
a fon  and  four  daughters:  of  whom  only  one  of  the  fymbol  of  perfuafion,  appears  at  her  feet,  with  the  wri- 
latter  now  furvives.  The  prefent  noble  family  of  Kelly  tings  of  Demofihenes  and  Cicero,  the  two  mod  cele- 
are  his  grandchildren.  brated  among  the  ancients,  who  underdood  how  tocom- 

Some  anonymous  publications  are  attributed  to  Dr  mind  the  attention  of  their  audience,  and  to  roufe  and 
Pitcaime,  particularly  a treatife  De  Ltgtbui  ffjfiori * animate  their  various  paffiona.-— A Roman  courtezan. 
Naiurnfit,  See. ; but  the  only  ones  he  thought  proper  She  received  this  name  on  account  of  the  atlurements 
« to  legitimate  arc  his  Differ tationci  Medic* t and  a (hart  which  her  charms  poffeffcd,  and  of  her  winning  ex* 
. f IT it  De  $a/u!t.  prcfliacs. 

PITHOM, 


fd)  De  diverfa  mole  qua  fangaii  fluit  per  pul  mooes. 
(h)  De  circclatione  fanguinis  per  vafe  minima. 


(h)  De  circclatione  fanguinis  per  vafc  minima. 

(• ) De  circulatione  fanguiu-s  in  animalibui  gmitia  ct  non  gerritu. 

(x)  Fj'rnenta  MeifninXf  iib.  i.  cap.  11.  et  paflim. 

‘V-)  The  firft  mcdiol  publication  which  diftingulfhed  thia  country,  after  Dr  Pitcairce'a,  was  that  of  the 
Edinburgh  Mtduat  Eflayi,  ir.  the  year  173*2*  Vid.  the  article  Monro. 

(m)  Paid  {fayi  hr)  medicinam  effe  memoriam  eorum  qua*  cuilibet  morbo  ufu*  oftendit  fuiffe  utilia.  Na* 
ootae  non  rife  corporum  intra  veoas  fiuentium  aut  confiftcutium  naturas,  adeoque  fola  obfervatione  innotefeert 
quid  cuJque  morbo  conveniat,  poll  qu  am  frpiua  cadcto  cidem  rooibo  profuifle  compcriraus.  Dt  D'xv.  M*ch. 


PIT  [ 785  ] PIT 


IHiHotn,  PI  THOM,  on-*  of  th?  cititi  that  the  children  of 

Pithna.  ^ I Traci  1 *uilt  for  Phiraoh  in  Egypt  (Exod.  i.  II.)  du- 
ring the  tiu.e  of  their  fervitu  'e.  This  is  probably  the 
fane  city  with  Pathumoj  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
which  he  places  upo  n the  csnd  made  by  the  king*  Ne- 
cho  and  Darius  to  join  the  Red  fea  with  the  Nile,  and 
by  that  mean*  with  the -Mediterranean.  We  find  alfo 
in  the  ancient  geographers,  that  there  was  an  arm  of 
the  Nile  called  Pathm*iirui , Pbatmii-n-r,  Pkitinitutf  or 
Phainitirui.  Bochart  lays,  that  Pithorn  and  Raamfes 
are  about  five  league.*  above  the  divifion  of  the  Nile, 
nnd  beyond  this  river : hut  this  affertion  has  no  proof 
from  antiquity.  This  author  consents  himfelf  with  re- 
lating what  was  fiid  of  Egypt  in  his  own  time.  Mar- 
(ham  will  have  I’ithorn  to  Lc  the  fame  cs  lMafium  or 
Damiett*. 

PITHOU  or  Pitiioeos  (Prter),  a Frenchman  of 
great  literary  eminence,  was  rlefcended  from  an  ancient 
r-nd  noble  family  in  Not  min  Jy,  and  born  at  Troyes  in 
1 5 39.  His  tafte  for  literature  appeared  very  early,  an  1 
ht3  bather  cultivated  it  to  the  utmott.  He  firft  ftudicl 
at  Trrfjre*,  and  w * afterwards  lent  to  P/ris,  where  he 
became  firll  the  fcholar,  and  then  the  friend,  of  Tur- 
nebus.  Having  finished  his  purfuits  in  languages  and 
the  belles  lettres,  he  was  removed  to  Bourses,  and 
placed  under  Cujatius  in  order  toftudy  civil  law.  His 
father  wji  well  llciKcd  in  this  profeffion,  and  has  left 
no  inconft  lerable  fpecimen  of  his  judgment  in  the  ad- 
vice he  pave  his  fon  with  regard  to  acquiring  a know- 
ledge  of  it;  which  was,  not  tofpend  hi*  time  and  pains 
t.port  voluminous  and  barren  commentators,  but  to  con- 
fine h:s  reading  chiefly  to  original  writer*.  He  made 
fo  rapid  a progrefs,  that  at  feventeen  he  was  able  to 
fpeak  extempore  upon  the  mod  difficult  queft-ons;  and 
his  mifter  wns  not  aihamed  to  own,  that  even  himfolf 
had  learned  feme  things  of  him.  Cujacius  afterwards 
removed jto  Valence;  and  Pithtcus followed  him.andcon- 
tmued  to  profit  by  hii  ie^urcs  till  the  year  1560.  He 
then  returned  to  Paris,  sni  frequented  the  bar  of  the 
parliament  there,  in  order  to  join  pra&iczl  forms  and 
o fiiiies  to  his  theoretic  knowledge. 

In  1563,  being  then  a 4,  he  publiflied  /Uvcr/arla 
Sub/ecrvj.  a work  highly  appl  tided  by  Turnebu*,  IJp- 
fins,  and  other  lesrnci  men;  did  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  grejt  and  extenfive  fame  he  afterwards 
acquired.  Soon  after  this,  Henry  III.  adv  need  him 
to  fume  confidcr.ible  polls  ; in  which,  as  well  as  at  the 
bar,  he  acquit t<  l himfelf  moft  honours!  ly.  Pithceua 
being  a 'Proteftjfit,  it  was  next  to  a miracle  that  he 
was  not  involved  in  the  terrible  maffacre  of  St  Bartho- 
lonew  m 1372;  for  he  was  stj’aris  where  it  was  com- 
mitted, and  in  the  fame  lodging*  with  feveral  Hugur- 
„ note,  who  were  all  killed.  It  feems  indeed  to  have 
frightened  him  out  of  his  religion;  which  bavin/,  ac- 
'Cording  to  the  cuAom  of  converts,  examine  I and  found 
to  be  erroneous,  he  foon  abjur*d,  and  openly  embraced 
the  Catholic  faith.  He  a’t£rwards  attended  the  duke 
of  Montmorcncv  into  England ; and  on  his  return, 
from  his  great  wif'otn,  good  nature,  and  amiable  rn in- 
ner?, he  beanie  a kind  of  nmcle  to  his  countrymen, 
Bnd  even  to  foreigners,  who  confulted  him  on  all 
important  occafion* : an  inftance  of  which  we  have 
in  Ferdinand  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuf  any,  who 
not  only  confulted  him,  but  even  fubmitted  to  h'"s  de- 
Urmination  in  a point  contrary  to  hi*  intereft*.  Ken* 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 


ry  III.  anl  IV.  were  greatly  obliged  to  him  for  com-  Pibfcus 
lifting  the  league  in  the  raoft  intrepid  manner,  and  p 
for  many  other  fervicei,  in  which  he  had  rrcourfe  to  , 

his  pen  as  well  as  to  other  means.  ^ 

Pithceua  died  upon  his  birth-day  in  1596,  leaving 
behind  him  a wife  whom  he  had  married  in  1579.  nn  1 ^ 

fome  children.  Thuanua  fays  he  was  the  mod  excellent 
ani  aceomplilhcd  man  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ; 
and  all  the  learned  have  agreed  to  fpeak.  well  of  him. 

He  colle&ed  a very  valuable  library,  containing  a va- 
riety of  rare  manuferipts,  as  well  as  printed  books; 
and  he  took  many  precautions  to  hinler  it*  being  dif- 
prrfed  after  hi*  death,  but  in  vain.  He  poblilhcd  a 
great  number  of  works  upon  law,  hiftory,  and 
clsffical  literature;  and  be  gave  feveral  new  and  cor- 
rect editions  of  ancient  writers.  He  was  the  firft 
who  made  the  world  acquainted  with  the  Fables  of 
Phardrus : which,  together  with  the  name  of  their  au- 
thor, were  utterly  unknown  and  unheard  of,  till  pub- 
lilhed  from  a mantifcript  of  his. 

P1TISCUS  (Samuel),  a learned  antiquary,  bom 
at  Zutphen,  was  rcflor  of  the  college  of  that  city, 
and  afterwards  of  St  Jerome  at  Utrecht,  where  he 
died  on  the  firft  of  February  1717,  aged  90.  He 
wrote,  l.  l.rxt<on  sf/ih/juit  Hum  Rimamrum , in  two 
volumes  folio;  a work  which  is  tftcemed.  2.  Edi- 
tions of  many  Latin  authors,  with  notes ; and  other 
works. 

PITKEATHLY,  or  Pitcaitmly,  is  the  name  of 
an  eftate  in  Strathern  in  Scotland,  famnu*  for  a mine- 
ral fpring.  An  intelligent  traveller  * gives  the  follow-  •Heron's 
log  account  of  it.  **  The  fituation  of  the  mineral  Jtunuj 
fprin*  at  Pitcaithly,  the  efficacy  with  which  its  waters *1* 
arc  Lid  to  operate  in  the  cure  of  the  difeafet  for  which  ? ^tl* 
they  arc  uf«  d,  ai.d  the  a commoJations which  the  neigh- siaUtmL* 
bourn* od  afford*,  are  all  of  a nature  to  invite  equal- 
ly the  fick  and  the  healthy.  Two  or  three  houfeo  are 
kept  in  the  ftyle  of  hotels  for  the  reception  of  ftranger** 

There  is  no  long-room  at  the  well;  but  (here  are  plea- 
ting wv.ks  through  the  adjoining  field*.  Good  road* 
afford  ral'y  accefs  to  all  the  circumjacent  country. 

This  delightful  trail  of  Lower  S.rathern  is  filled  with 
houfes  and  gar.li.nv,  and  Itations  from  which  wide  and 
delightful  profpe&s  may  be  enjoyed;  all  of  which  offer 
agreeable  points  to  which  the  company  at  the  well  may 
dired  their  forenoon  excursions ; conversation,  mulic, 
dances,  wbift,  an  1 that  beft  friend  to  elegant,  lively, 
and  fecial  converfc,  the  tea-table,  are  fofficient  to  pre- 
vent the  aftci  noons  from  l >ccoming  hnguid : and  in  the 
evenings  nothing  can  be  fo  delightful  ai  a walk  when 
the  felting  fun  fhads  a foft  dinting  light,  and  the  dew 
has  juft  not  begun  to  moiften  the  grafs. — I bus  is  Pit- 
caiihly  truly  a rural  watering  place.  The  company 
cannot  be  at  any  due  time  more  in  number  thin  two 
or  three  fxmilic*.  The  amufements  of  the  place  are 
Amply  fuch  si  a Angle  family  might  enjoy  in  an 
agreeable  fituition  i.i  the  country ; only  the  fociety 
is  more  divrrfified  by  the  continual  change  and  fluclua- 
tion  of  the  cnmp«iny.w  See  Minkkal  U'attrt%  p.  35. 

Pl  l Or  (Henry),  of  a noble  family  in  Liugue. 
doc,  was  horn  at  Aramont  in  the  diocefe  of  Ufe2, 
on  the  29th  of  May  1695,  and  die  1 there  on  the 
27th  of  December  *771,  aged  76.  He  learned  the  ma- 
thematics without  a matter,  and  went  to  Paris  in  *718, 
where  he  formed  a clofe  tricndftiip  with  the  illuftrious 
5 G Reaumur. 
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Reaumur.  101724,  he  was  admitted  a member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pur  id,  an}  in  a fear 
years  rofe  to  the  decree  of  a pcnGsncr.  Betides  a raft 
number  of  Memoir#  printed  in  the  collection  of  that 
fociety,  he  publilheJ  in  1731  the  Theory  of  the  Work* 
ing  of  Ships,  in  one  volume  4fa ; a work  of  conGder- 
able  merit,  which  was  Irani]  a ted  into  Englifii,  and 
made  the  author  be  admitted  into  the  Roval  Society 
of  London,  T«  1740,  the  ibtcs  gencral  of  Languedoc 
made  choice  of  him  lor  their  chief  engineer,  and  cave 
him  -»t  the  fame  time  the  appointment  of  infpc&or  ne- 
utral of  the  canal  which  unites  the  two  feas.  'That 
province  is  indebted  to  him  for  fcveral  monuments  of 
b,i  genius,  which  will  trinfmit  hie  name  with  luftre  to 
poftcrity.  The  city  of  Montpellier  heing  in  want  of 
water,  Pitot  brought  from  the  dillan  c of  three  leagues 
two  fpiiogs  which  furnifha  plentiful  fupply  of  that  nc- 
ceff.ry  article.  They  are  brought  to  the  magnificent 
Place  du  Pcyron,  and  thence  are  dithihuted  through 
the  city.  This  aftonilhmg  work  is  the  admiration  of 
all  Grangers.  '1  he  illuftric  us  marfhal  de  Saxe  was  the 
great  patron  and  friend  of  Pitot,  who  had  taught  this 
hero  the  mathematics.  In  1754  he  was  honoured 
with  the  order  of  St  Michael.  In  1735  he  had  mar- 
ried Maria  Lconina  Phnrambier  de  Sabb.Jloua,  de- 
Tended  of  a very  ancient  nuMe  family  of  Navarre.  By 
this  marriage  he  had  only  one  fon,  who  was  fir  ft  advo- 
cate-general of  the  Court  of  Accounts,  Aids,  and  Fi- 
nances of  Montpellier.  Pitot  was  a practical  philofo- 
pher,  and  a man  of  uncommon  probity  end  candour. 
He  was  alfo  a member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sci- 
1 n.esol  Montpellier;  and  his  eulogiura  was  pronounced 
in  1772  by  M.  de  Ratte  perpetual  fecretary,  in  pre- 
feme  of  the  Hates  of  Languedoc;  as  it  likewife  was  at 
the  Royal  A-  ademy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  by  Abbe  de 
Fouchi,  who  was  then  fecretary. 

PITS  (John),  the  biographer,  was  born  in  1560, 
at  Aulton  in  Hampfhirc,  and  educated  at  Wykcham’s 
fchool,  neir  WinrheGer,  till  he  was  about  18  years  of 
age;  when  he  wan  font  to  New  college  in  Ox/oi  f,  and 
admitted  probationer  fellow.  Having  continued  in 
that  univerfity  not  quite  two  years,  he  left  the  king- 
dom as  a voluntary  Romifh  exile,  and  retired,  to 
l)ouay  ; thence  he  went  to  the  Engliih  college  at 
Rheimti,  where  he  remained  about  a year;  and  then 
proceeded  to  Rome,  whcie  he  continued  a member  of 
the  English  college  near  feven  years,  and  was  made  a 
pneG.  In  1589  he  returned  to  Rheims  ; and  there, 
chiriug  two  years,  taught  rhetoric  and  the  Greek 
la  gu.’ge.  lie  now  quitted  Rheims  on  account  of 
the  t ivil  war  in  France ; and  retired  to  Pont  a Mouf- 
fon  in  Lorrain,  where  be  took  the  degrees  of  mailer 
of  art*  nod  bachelor  in  divinity.  Hence  he  travelled 
kuo  Germany,  and  refided  a year  add  a half  at  Triers, 
where  he  commenced  licentiate  in  his  faculty.  From 
Triers  he  vifited  fcveral  of  the  principal  cities  in  Ger- 
many ; and  continuing  three  years  at  Injgoldiladt  in 
Bavari  1,  look  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity.  Thence 
havi  « made  the  tour  of  Italy,  he  returned  once  more 
to  Lomin  t wherp  he  was  patronifed  by  the  cardinal 
of  that  duchy,  who  preferred  him  to  a canonry  of  Ver- 
dun ; and  a out  two  years  after  he  became  confeftor 
to  the  duchefs  of  Cleves^  daughter  to  the  duke  of 
Lonain.  During  the  lcifurc  he  enjoyed  in  this  em- 
ployment! he  wrote  in  Latin  the  lives  of  the  kings, 


biihops,  apoGolical  men,  and  writers  of  England. 
The  laft  of  thefc,  commonly  known  and  quoted  by  this 
title,  De  Uhtjhribut  AngTue  finpt^ribnsy  wis  publifhf  ! af- 
ter his  death.  The  three  firft  remain  llill  in  roanufenpt 
among  the  archives  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Liver- 
dun.  The  duke  of  Clevcs  dying  after  Pit:*  had  been 
about  twelve  years  confcfior  to  the  duchefs,  fhe  re- 
turned to  Lornin,  attended  by  our  author,  who  was 
pr.  moted  to  the  deanery  of  Liverdon,  which,  with 
a canonry  and  officiaUhip,  he  enjoyed  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  He  died  in  1616,  anti  was  bmied  in  the 
o 'deviate  church.  Pits  was  undoubtedly  a fcholar, 
and  not  an  inelegant  writer ; but  he  is  juftly  accufcd 
of  ingratitude  to  Bale,  from  whom  he  borrowed  his 
materials,  without  acknowledgment,  lie  quotes  Le- 
land  with  great  familiarity,  without  ever  hiving  feet* 
his  book:  his  errors  are  -nnumerahlc,  and  his  par- 
tiality to  the  Romifh  writers  molt  obvious;  neverthe- 
lefs  we  are  ol  liged  to  him  for  his  account  of  fcveral 
pnpiib  authors,  who  lived  abroad  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Kc:ormation. 

PITT  (Chrittopher),  an  eminent  Englifh  poet,  cele- 
brated for  his  excellent  tranilation  of  Virgil’s  aEncid, 
war  born  in  the  year  1699.  Hiving  fludied  four  years 
at  New-college,  Oxford,  he  was  presented  to  the  living 
of  Pimperne  in  Dorfetlhire,  which  he  held  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  had  fo  poetical  a turn,  that 
while  he  was  a fchool-boy  he  wrote  two  large  folios 
of  manufeript  poems,  one  of  which  contained  an  en- 
tire tranflation  of  Lucan.  He  was  much  efteemed 
while  at  the  univerfity  ; particularly  by  the  celebrated 
Dr  Young,  who  ufed  familiarly  to  call  him  his  fin. 
Next  to  his  fine  tranilation  of  Virgil,  Mr  Pitt  gained 
thegreatefi  reputation  by  his  excellent  Englifh  traofla- 
tion  of  Vida’s  art  of  poetry-  This  amiable  poet  died 
in  the  year  1648,  without  leaving,  it  is  faid,  one 
enemy  behind  him. 

Pitt  (William)  earl  of  Chatham,  a moG  celebrated 
Britifh  Gatcfman  and  patriot,  was  born  in  November 
1708.  He  was  the  youngcG  fon  of  Robert  Pitt,  Efq; 
of  Bocounock  in  Cornwall ; and  gramifon  of  Thomas 
Pitt,  Efq;  governor  of  Fort  St  George  in  the  Eait 
Indies,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  who  fold  an  ex- 
traordinary fine  diamond  to  the  king  of  France  for 
135,000b  and  thus  obtained  the  name  of  Diamond 
Pitt.  His  intellectual  faculties  snd  powers  of  elocu- 
tion very  foon  made  a difiingutfhed  appearance ; but 
at  the  age  of  16  he  felt  the  attacks  of  an  hereditary 
and  incurable  gout,  by  which  he  was  tormented  at 
times  during  the  rcll  of  his  life. 

His  lordthip  entered  early  into  the  army,  and  ferveel 
in  a regiment  of  dragoons.  Through  the  intereft  of 
the  duchefs  of  Marlborough  he  obtained  a feat  in 
pajdk^nent  before  he  was  21  years  of  age.  His  fir  ft 
appearance  in  the  houfe  was  a*  representative  of  the 
borough  of  Old  Strum,  in  the  ninth  parliament  of 
Great  Britain.  In  the  ictli  he  represented  Scaford, 
Aldborough  in  the  1 ith,  and  the  city  of  Bath  in  the 
1 2th ; where  he  continued  lid  he  was  called  up  to  the 
houfe  of  peers  in  1766.  The  intention  or  the  duchefs 
in  bringing  him  thus  tally  into  parliameut  was  to  op- 
pose Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whom  he  kept  in  awe  by 
the  force  of  his  eloquence.  At  her  death  the  duchefa 
left  him  io,oool.  on  condition,  as  was  then  reported, 
that  he  never  lhvuld  receive  a place  1a  administration. 
8 However, 
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Pllt.  However,  if  any  fuch  condition  was  made,  it  certainly 
*■  v~"  wai  not  kept  on  hi*  Lordfliip’s  part.  In  1746  he 
was  appointed  vice-treafurer  of  Ireland,  and  foon  after 
paytnafler  general  ®f  the  forces,  and  fworn  a privy- 
counfellor.  He  difeharyed  the  office  of  paymafter 
with  fuch  honour  and  inflexible  integrity,  refwfing 
even  many  of  the  perquifite#  of  his  office,  that  his 
hittereft  enemies  could  lay  nothing  to  hi*  charge,  and 
he  foon  became  the  darling  of  the  people.  In  1755 
he  refigned  the  office  of  pay  matter,  on  feeing  Mr  Fox 
preferred  to  him.  The  people  were  alarmed  at  this 
refignation  ; and  being  difgufted  with  the  uofuccef. 
ful  beginning  of  the  war,  complained  fo  loudly,  that, 
on  the  4th  December  1756,  Mr  Pitt  was  appointed  fe- 
cretary  of  ftate  in  the  room  of  Mr  Fox  afterwards  Lord 
HollanJ  ; and  other  promotions  were  made  in  order 
to  fecond  hie  plans.  He  then  took  fuch  meafures  as 
were  neccfTary  for  the  honour  and  intend  of  the  na- 
tion j but  in  the  month  of  February  1757,  having 
refufed  to  afTcnt  to  the  carrying  on  a war  in  Ger- 
many  for  the  fake  of  his  mnjcflv’B  dominion*  on  the 
continent,  he  was  deprived  of  the  feals  on  the  5th  of 
April  following.  Upon  this  the  complaints  of  the 
peop’e  again  became  fo  violent,  that  on  the  29th  of 
June  he  was  again  appointed  fecretary,  and  his  friends 
filled  other  important  c dices.  The  fuccefs  with  which 
the  war  wa^  now  crndu&ed  is  tiniverfiliy  known  ; yet 
on  the  5th  of  Oflober  1761,  Mr  Pitt,  to  the  aflonifti- 
ment  of  almoft  the  whole  kingdom,  ufigned  the  feats 
into  his  majedy'a  own  htn  !*.  The  rcafon  of  this  was, 
that  Mr  Piet,  haring  received  certain  intclliprnre  that 
the  family-compift  was  figned  between  France  and 
Sp-un,  and  that  the  latter  was  about  to  join  France 
agahift  us,  thought  it  neccflary  to  prevent  her  by  com- 
mencing belli!. ties  firft.  Hsving  communicated  this 
opinion  in  the  privy  council,  the  other  minift-rp  urged 
that  they  wouM  think  twice  before  they  declared  war 
againft  that  kingdom.  **  I will  not  give  them  leave 
to  think  (replied  Mr  Pitt)  ; this  is  the  time,  let  us 
crufh  the  whole  houfc  of  Bourbon.  But  if  the  mem- 
ber* of  this  board  are  of  a different  opinion,  this  is  the 
Uft  time  t fhall  ever  mix  in  its  councils.  I was  called 
into  the  miniftry  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  to 
them  I hold  myfclf  anfwerable  for  my  conduff.  I am 
to  thank  the  miniflers  of  the  late  king  for  their  fup- 
poTt  ; 1 have  ferved  my  country  with  iuccefs;  but  I 
will  not  be  refponfiSle  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  any 
longer  than  while  1 have  the  direction  of  it.”  To  this 
bold  declaration,  the  lord  who  then  prefided  in  coun- 
cil made  the  following  reply.  •*  i find  the  gentleman 
h determined  to  leave  us;  nor  can  I fay  that  1 am  forry 
for  it,  finer  he  would  other-wife  have  cc  rtaiuly  compelled 
•ui  to  leave  him.  But  if  he  is  rcfolvcd  to  aflume  the  right 
of  advifing-his  nujeftv,  and  dirc&ing  the  operation'  of 
the  war,  to  what  nurpofc  are  we  ciUed  to  this  conned? 
"Winn  he  talks  of  being  refpnrfible  to  the  people,  he 
talks  the  language  of  the  houfe  of  commonr,  and  for- 
cet*  that  at  this  board  he  ia  refponfthle  only  to  the 
king.  However,  though  he  mry  poffilly  huve  con- 
vinced bimftlf  of  his  infallibility,  ftill  it  remains  that 
we  fh*iu!d  tc  equally  convinced  before  wc  can  rtfigu 
our  nnderflandingt  to  his  dirrft*on,  of  join  with  him 
■in  the  menfurc  hr  propofes.” 

This  cor.verf:  tion,  which  was  followed  by  Mr  Pitt’s 
tcfigiiaticn,  is  fufficient  to  fhow  the  haughtinefs  and 
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imperious  temper  of  ourminiftcr.  However,  thefc  very 
qualit  r«  were  fometimes  produ&ive  of  great  and  good 
confequences,  as  appears  from  the  following  anecdote. 
— Preparatory  to  one  of  the  fee ret  expeditions  during 
the  war  which  ended  in  1764  the  tnimtter  had  given 
orders  to  the  different  prefixing  officers  in  the  military, 
navy,  and  ordnance  departments,  to  piepare  a large 
body  of  forces,  a certain  number  of  fliips,  and  a pro- 
portionate quantity  of  ilores,  See  and  to  have  them 
all  ready  againll  a certain  day.  To  thefc  orders  he  re- 
ceived an  anfwer  from  each  of  the  officers,  declaring 
the  total  iinpoffibility  of  a compliance  with  them. 
Notwithftanding  it  was  then  at  a very  late  hour,  he 
fent  immediately  for  his  fecretary ; and  after  expreffing 
his  refentment  at  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  hia 
majefly’s  fervoms,  he  gave  the  following  commands : 
— “ I dclire,  Mr  Wood,  that  you  will  immediately 
go  to  Lord  Anfon  ; you  need  not  trouble  yourfelf  to 
fearch  the  admiralty,  he  is  not  to  be  found  there;  you 
tnufl  purfue  him  to  the  gaming  hnnfe,  and  tell  him 
from  me,  that  if  he  does  not  obey  the  orders  of  go- 
vernment which  he  has  received  at  my  hands  that  I 
will  molt  afTuredly  impeach  him.  Proceed  from  him 
to  Lord  Ligonier ; and  though  he  fhould  be  boillered 
w ith  harlots  undraw  his  curtains,  and  repeat  the  fame 
meffage.  Then  direft  your  courfc  to  Sir  Charles  Fre- 
derick, and  allure  him,  that  if  his  majetly's  orders  are 
not  obeyed,  they  iholt  be  the  tall  which  lie  fhall  receive 
from  me.”  In  confequen'c  of  thefc  command#,  Mr 
Wood  proceeded  to  White’s,  and  told  his  errand  to  the 
tirft  lord  of  the  admiralty  t who  infilled  that  the  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate  was  out  of  bis  fenfes,  and  it  was  impoffi- 
ble  to  comply  with  his  wifltet:  “however,  (added  he), 
as  madmen  mull  be  anfwercd,  tell  him  that  I will 
do  my  ntmofl  to  fat  sfy  him.”  From  thence  he  went 
to  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  and  delivered 
the  fume  mefTage.  He  alfo  fold  that  it  was  an  impof- 
fible  Vufinefs;  "and  the  fecretary  knows  it,  (added  the 
ftli  lord) : ncverthelefs,  he  is  in  the  right  to  make  us 
do  what  we  can;  and  what  in  poffiblc  to  do,  inform  him, 
fhall  be  done.”  The  funreyor  general  of  the  ordnance 
was  next  informed  of  Mr  Pitt’s  refolution  | and,  after 
fume  little  confideration,  he  began  to  think  that  the  or- 
ders might  be  completed  within  thetime  prescribed.  The 
confequencc  at  Isfl  was,  that  every  thing,  in  fpite  of  im- 
poflibilities  themfelves,  was  ready  at  the  time  appointed. 

After  his  refignation  in  1761,  Mr  Pitt  never  had 
any  fhare  in  adminittration.  He  received  a penfion  of 
3000 1.  a-year,  to  be  continued  after  his  deceafe,  du- 
ring the  furvivancy  of  his  lady  and  fon  ; and  this  gra- 
tuity was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Baroneft  of  Cha- 
tham to  his  lady,  and  that  of  Baron  to  her  heirs  male. 
Mr  Pitt  at  that  time  declined  a title  of  nobility  ; 
in  1766  accepted  of  a peerage  under  the  title  of  Ba- 
ron Pynfmt  ami  Earl  of  Chatham , and  at  the  fame  lime 
he  was  appointed  lord  privy-feal. 

This  acceptance  of  a peerage  proved  very  prejudi- 
cial to  his  lordfhip’a  charafter.  However,  he  conti- 
nued ftedfafl  in  his  oppofitton  to  the  meafures  of  ad- 
mini  lira  tion.  His  latt  appearance  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords  was  on  the  2d  of  April  1778.  He  was  then 
very  ill  and  much  debilitated : but  the  quettion  was 
important,  being  a motion  of  the  duke  of  Richmond 
to  addrefs  hia  majefly  to  remove  the  miniflers,  and 
make  peace  with  America  on  any  terms.  His  lord- 
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(hip  made  a long  fpeech,  which  ha*!  certainly  overcome 
""  hi*  fpitits:  for*  attempting  to  rife  a fccond  lime,  he 
fell  down  in  a convullive  fit;  and  though  he  recovered 
for  that  time*  hi«  difmdrr  continued  to  if-creafe  till  the 
I ith  of  May,  when  he  died  at  hi*  feat  at  Hares.  Hia 
death  was  lamented  a*  a national  lots.  Asioorasthe 
new*  res- hed  the  Houle  of  Commons,  which  wastl  en 
fitting,  Colonel  Banc  made  a motion,  that  an  addrds 
Ih  uld  he  prrferted  to  his  majclty,  requeuing  th.it  the 
K»rl  of  Chatham  :hould  he  buried  at  the  public  ex- 
pent  e.  But  Mr  K<t>by  having  proofed  the  ire&ing 
of  a ftatue  to  hit  memory,  as  ir<o*e  likely  to  perpetuate 
flit  fenfe  of  his  great  merits  enter  ttrnrd  by  the  public, 
th>s  was  unanimoufly  carried.  A hill  \ra»  foon  after 
pallid,  by  which  4003k  a-year  was  fouled  nj-on  John, 
a<  w carl  of  Chatham,  and  the  heirs  of  the  late  earl 
to  whom  that  title  may  defeend. — H a lordfhip  w.ia 
married  in  1754  to  Lady  Heflen,  fiftcr  to  the  e-irl 
of  Temple;  by  whom  he  had  three  fona  nod  two 
daughters. 

Never  perhaps  w»s  any  life  fo  multifarious  as  that  of 
Lore  Chatham;  never  did  any  comprife  fuck  a number 
ol  inttreftintr  tituations.  To  bring  the  filtered  fea- 
tures of  fuch  a rharu&er  into  one  point  of  view,  is  an 
9f  arduous  talk.  The  author  of  the  hiftury  of  his  life  * 
j ha*  attempted  to  do  it  ; and  with  the  outlines  of  what 
he  hai  l .id  in  fumming  up  his  character,  we  (hall  fiuilh 
r/  our  ! iographiral  (ketch  of  this  wonderful  man. 
m‘  “ One  of  the  fir ll  things  that  ftrik.es  us,  in  the  re* 
collect ;on  of  Chatham’s  life,  is  the  fuptrior  figure  he 
makes  among  Ins  cotemporaries.  Men  of  genius  and 
attraction,  a Carteret,  a Townlhend,  and  I had  slmoft 
fail1,  a M«nsficl  !,  however  plcaficg  in  a limited  view, 
appear  evidently  in  this  comps r ion  to  Ihrink  into  nar- 
rower  ilimcnfions,  and  walk  a humbler  circle.  Ail 
thstdeferves  to  arreft  the  attention,  in  taking  a general 
furvey  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  is  comprifed  in 
the  hi  dory  of  Chatham.  No  character  ever  bore  the 
more  un  hfputcd  ftamp  of  originality.  Unrefera  .led 
and  himftlf,  he  was  not  horn  to  accommodate  to  the 
genius  of  his  age.  While  all  around  him  were  deprtf- 
led  by  the  uniformity  of  fnlhioo,  or  the  contagion  of 
venality,  he  flood  aloof.  He  coefuited  co  judgment 
hut  his  own;  and  he  a&cd  from  the  untainted  dictates 
of  a comprehrnfive  fouL 

“ The  na'ive  royalty  of  his  mind  is  eminently  con- 
fpicuous.  He  felt  hiirfdf  boin  to  command;  and  the 
free  fons  of  Britain  implicitly  obeyed  him.  In  him 
w»«  realifed  the  fable  of  Orpheus  ; and  his  genius,  his 
fpirit,  his  eloquence,  led  millioos  in  his  train,  fubdued 
the  rugged  lavage,  and  difarmed  tbe  fangs  of  maligni- 
ty and  envy.  Nothing  is  in  its  nature  to  ioconfiflent 
as  the  breath  of  popular  applaufe:  and  yet  that  breath 
was  eminently  bis  during  the  greater  part  of  hit  life. 
Want  of  foccefs  could  not  divert  it ; inconfiflcncy  of 
condu&  could  not  change  its  tenor.  The  afiooilhing 
extent  of  his  views,  and  the  niyfteiioua  cotnprehcniion 
of  his  plans,  did  oot  in  one  rdpect  fel  him  above  little 
things  : nothing  that  was  neceflary  to  the  execution 
of  hit  defigos  was  beneath  him.  In  another  rclpcft, 
however,  be  was  infinitely  eftraoged  to  little  things: 
fwallowcd  up  in  the  bufinefs  of  his  counuy,  he  did  not 
think  cf  the  derangement  of  hit*  own  private  affairs ; 
for,  though  indifppfed  to  all  the  modes  of  diflipated 
expence,  bis  affairs,  even  when  his  circum fiances  were 


much  improv;d*  were  always  deranged.  But  the  fea*  Pit- 
tures  that  feem  1110ft  eminently  to  have  charaderifed  — v— ^ 
him,  were  lp-.rit  and  intrepidity  : they  are  confpicuous 
in  every  action  and  in  every  mm  of  his  life  j ncr  did 
this  fpirit  and  intrepidity  leave  him  even  at  the  Lfi. 

“ The  manners  ot  lord  Chatham  were  eafy  and  bland, 
his  converfation  was  (pirited  end  gay,  and  he  readily 
adapted  himfcli  to  the  complexion  ot  thole  with  whom 
he  iilloci  ted.  That  artificial  referve,  which  is  the 
nrvci -tailing  refuge  of  felf  diffidence  and  cowardice, 
was  not  made  for  him.  He  was  u neon. .rained  as  ait- 
lrfs  infancy,  and  generous  as  the  noon-day  fun:  yet 
had  he  fomcthir.g  impcnrtiablc  that  hung  about  h<m. 

By  an  trrelifiible  energy  of  foul,  he  was  haughty  and 
imyei  inua.  He  was  incapable  of  afiociatiug  council  , 
and  he  was  net  fortped  tor  the  fweciett  band*  of  foci- 
ety.  He  was  a pleating  companion,  but  an  uopUsot 
friend. 

“ 'l*he  ambition  of  our  hero,  however  generous  in 
its  (train*  was  the  fourcc  of  rtpeated  enors  in  his  con- 
dud.  To  the  refignation  ot  lord  Carteret,  and  agaii., 
from  the  commencement  ot  tbe  year  1770,  his  pro- 
ceedings were  bold  and  uniform.  In  the  intermediate 
period  they  were  marked  with  a veriatiiitv,  incident 
only  in  general  to  the  moil  flexible  minds.  We  may 
occafionsdiy  trace  in  them  the  indcctfioi;  of  a candidate, 
and  the  fupplcnefs  of  a courtier,  in  a word,  hr  aim- 
ed at  the  impoffihic  tdfk  of  flattering  at  once  the  pre- 
judices of  a monarch,  and  purfuing  unrccuiuediy  the 
intcrefis  of  the  people. 

“ A feature,  too,  lufficiently  prominent  in  his  cha- 
racter, was  vanity,  or  perhaps  pride  and  confeious  fu- 
pcrioiity.  He  dealt  furcly  lomewnat  too  freely  with 
tnvcclivc.  He  did  not  pretend  to  an  ignorance  ot  his 
.talents,  or  to  manage  the  dilplay  oi  bis  important  Cer- 
vices. Himfcli  was  too  often  the  hero  of  hL  tale  ; and 
the  fucccfTcs  of  the  latl  war  the  burden  of  his  fong£.  I £n£ng  *a 

“ Patnotifm  was  alio  the  fouixe  ot  fome  of  tu«  im1^> 
perfections.  He  loved  bis  country  too  well;  or,  if  that 
may  found  a!. lurch  the  benevolence  at  lead,  tiiai  em- 
braces the  fpcciet,  had  not  fnflicieni  fcopc  in  hu  mind. 

He  once  ltyled  himlelf  a lover  oj  btmenrakU  tv  or  ; and 
in  fo  doing  he  let  us  into  one  trait  gi  hu  cuarattci. 

The  friend  ot  human  kuid  will  be  an  enemy  to  all  war. 

He  indulged  too  much  a puerile  antipathy  to  the 
houle  of  Bourbon:  and  it  was  furcly  the  want  of  ex- 
psufive  affections  that  lei  him  to  fo  unqualified  a coo* 
damnation  of  American  independency. 

44  But  the  eloquence  of  lord  Chatham  was  one  of 
his  molt  firikiag  chnractcriitici.  He  far  ouifiiipped 
his  competitors,  and  flood  alone  the  rival  ot  lab- 
quity. 

" His  eloquence  was  of  every  kind.  No  min  ex- 
celled him  in  clofc  argument  and  methodical  deduction: 
but  this  was  not  the  fiyle  iuto  which  tie  naturally  tell. 

His  oiatory  was  unla.  ourtd  and  fpoataueoua;  he  ruih* 
ed  at  once  upon  the  fu’-jeci  ; and  utually  iliu tinned  it 
rather  by  glowing  language  and  origins!  conception, 
than  by  cool  reafoning.  His  perfon  wa>  tail  and  dig- 
nified ; his  face  was  the  fa^e  ot  an  eagle  ; bis  piercing 
eye  withered  the  nerves,  and  looked  through  the  louls 
of  his  opponents-;  his  countenance  was  kern,  and  the 
voice  of  thunder  fat  upon  his  lips  1 noon,  however,  he 
could  defeend  to  the  eafy  and  the  playful.  His  voice 
feemei  fcatcciy  mure  adapted  to  energy  and  to  terror, 

than 
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l*imtu».  than  it  did  to  the  melodious,  the  iofinuatidg,  an ! the 
— y fportive.  If,  however,  in  the  cothutlafm  of  admira- 
tion, we  can  hod  room  for  the  frigidity  oF  cririctfm, 
hit  action  fcerocd  the  mod  open  tacljc&ion.  It  was 
for*  iblc,  uniform,  and  ungraceful.  In  a word,  the  mod 
celebrated  orator*  of  antiquity  were  in  a great  meafure 
the  children  of  labour  and  cultivation.  Lord  Chatham 
was  always  imural  and  hiinfcli.” 

To  the  misfortune  of  the  lb  public  oflctlers,  and  of 
poflerity,  hia  lordfhip  never  fought  the  prefs.  Lord 
Cbcftcrfuld  (ay*,  “ tli«t  he  had  a mod  happy  turn  for 
poetry  : hut  it  is  more  than  probable  that  CheiUrfieli 
was  deceived  ; for  we  are  told  by  hi#  biographer  that 
hiv  verfes  to  G.  rrick  were  very  meagre,  and  lord  Cha- 
tham himfd!  (aid  that  he  fcldum  indulged  and  fcldom 
avowed  it.  It  (buuld  fee  in,  thru,  that  he  himfclf  fit 
no  great  value  upon  it.  Per  hap*  a proper  confide  ure 
of  one's  felr  i*  c.Tcotial  to  ail  extraordinary  merit. 
Wliy  fhould  wc  ambiticufly  aferibe  to  one  mind  every 
fpecic*  of  human  excellence  ! But  though  he  was  no 
poet,  it  is  more  than  probai  1c,  that  he  would  have  ex- 
celled  a*  much  in  writing  profe  as  he  did  in  fpeakiug 
it. 

PITTACUS,  a native  of  Mirylenc  in  Lci'oos,  was 
one  of  the  (even  wife  men  of  Greece  i hi>  father's 
name  was  Hyrradius.  With  the  afli'Lrcc  of  the  funs 
of  Alcaeus,  he  delivered  hi*  country  from  the  oppref- 
fion  of  the  tyrant  Mclanciirus ; and  in  the  war  which 
the  Athenian*  waged  again  li  Lcfboa,  he  appored  at 
the  head  of  his  countrymen,  aud  challenged  to  tingle 
combat  Phryaoo  the  enemy's  general.  At  the  event 
of  the  war  teemed  to  depend  upon  this  combat,  Pitta- 
cu*  had  recourfe  to  artifice ; and  when  he  engaged,  he 
entangled  his  adversary  in  a net  which  he  had  concealed 
under  his  fhicld,  and  calily  difpauhcd  him.  He  was 
amply  rewarded  for  this  victory  ; and  hi’,  countrymen, 
fcidibk  of  his  merit,  unanim-juily  appointed  him  go- 
vtnior  of  tiicir  city  with  unlimited  authority.  In  this 
capacity  Pittaeu*  behaved  with  great  moderation  and 
prudence;  and  after  he  had  governed  his  fellow- citizens 
with  the  Itn&c't  juft  it  r,  and  after  he  had  cftaMifhed 
and  enforced  the  molt  falutary  laws,  he  voluntarily  re- 
signed (he  fovereign  power  after  having  enjoyed  it  for 
10  years,  of  fciviog  that  the  virtues  and  iunoecncc  of 
private  Lite  were  incompact!  1c  with  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  a loveieigo.  His  diiiatrretteJnef*  gained 
him  many  admirers;  and  when  the  Mitylcncans  wished 
to  reward  his  public  fcrvice*  by  prefenting  him  with 
an  immcMfe  tra&  of  territory,  he  refufed  to  aterpt 
more  land  than  wtat  (houid  he  contained  in  the  dif- 
tance  to  which  he  could  throw  » javelin.  He  died  in 
the  yetb  year  ot  hi*  age,  alout  579  years  before  Chnll, 
after  he  had  fpent  the  laft  10  years  of  hi*  life  in  lite- 
rary cafe  an  1 pcaceiul -retirement. 

The  follow  iug  maxims  and  precepts  are  aferibed  to 
FiiUtua  : The  tirtt  office  of  prudence  is  to  forefee 
threatening  mis  lor  tunes,  and  prevent  them.  Power  dif- 
cover*  the  man.  Never  talk  of  your  fcheme*  before 
they  are  executed ; Icit,  it  you  fail  to  ascomplifh  them, 
you  be  t* poled  to  ike  double  mortiticstion  of  difap- 
pomtment  ami  ridicule.  W hatever  you  do,  do  it  well. 
l)o  uot  that  to  your  neighbour  which  you  would  take 
ill  from  him.  l>e  watchful  for  opportunities. 

Many  of  bis  maxims  were  intcubcd  on  the  wall*  of 
Apollo's  ten  pic  at  Delphi,  to  fliow  to  the  world  how 


greit  an  opinion  the  Mitylencam  entertained  of  hi*  towen- 
abilities  at  2 philofopher,  a moralift,  and  a man.  By  WCCM* 

one  of  hia  laws,  every  fault  committed  by  a man  when  ’ * 

inioxic  -ted  dtfcrvevl  double  purufhment. 

PI  PTENWEEM,  a fmail  town  fituated  on  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  towrinls  the  caftcrn  extremity  of  the 
county  of  Fife  in  North  Britain.  It  takes  its  name 
from  a fmail  cave  in  the  middle  of  it  anciently  united 
a and  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  ru- 

ins of  a religious  houfc,  which  is  fometimes  called 
an  ablty  and  fometimes  a priory.  Which  of  tlicCc  is 
the  proper  denomination  it  is  hardly  woith  while  to 
inquire  ; but  it  appear*  from  the  arms  of  the  mo- 
naftciy,  ftill  prefeivcd  over  the  principal  gate,  that  the 
fuperior,  by  whatever  title  he  was  called,  bad  the  pri- 
vilege of  wearing  a mitre.  This  edifice,  which  feems 
never  to  have  been  large,  was,  with  other  monument* 
of  mhlaken  piety,  alienated  from  the  church  at  the 
Reformation  ; and  what  parts  of  it  now  remain  are  put 
to  very  different  life*.  Some  of  the  cell*  of  the  monks 
turnifh  habitation*  tolerably  convenient  for  (he  fer- 
vant*  of  him  who,  in  the  ceafelef;  change  of  property, 
has  got  polTtftion  of  the  binds  which  formerly  belong- 
ed to  them.  That  which  feema  to  have  been  the  gra- 
nary i*  a decent  parilh  church.  The  porch  of  the 
chapel,  the  only  part  of  that  building  which  exifU,  has 
been  alternately  employed  a*  * ftable  and  a daughter- 
houfc;  and  the  meat  killed  there  has  been  commonly  tx- 
poled  to  falc  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fleeple  of  that 
edifice  which  is  now  dedicated  to  the  office*  of  paro- 
chial devotion.  Had  the  moralizing  traveller*,  who  *johut>nw 
composed  the  beautiful  and  pathetic  meditation  on  the 
ruins  of  Iona,  condcfccnded  to  vitit  Pittenwecm,  he  4 
uould  not  have  viewed  the  ahliey  without  emotion. 
Infigniticaut  as  the  place  at  prefent  is,  it  feems  to  have 
been  of  fome  confequence  iu  the  laft  century  ; and  we 
are  led  (o  infer,  from  the  following  extra  cl  from  the 
records,  that  the  inhabitants  were  opulent,  and  that 
the  town  was  fortified. 

*•  Pittcnweem,  dccimo  quarto  Feb.  1651.  The  bai- 
lies and  council  being  convened,  and  having  received 
intormation  that  his  majclly  is  to  be  in  progtctii  with  his 
court  along  the  coaft  to-morrow,  and  to  flay  at  AnAru- 
ther  houfc  that  uight,  have  thought  it  expedient, accord- 
ing to  their  bounden  duty,  with  all  reverence  and  due 
rclpcd,  and  with  all  the  fame  falcmotty  they  can,  to  wait 
upon  bis  majctly,  as  he  comet  through  this  his  majefty's 
burgh,  and  invite  his  urujefty  to  cat  and  drink  as  he 
pnficftf  and  for  that  effetit  hath  ordained,  that  the 
morn  afternoon  the  town's  colours  be  put  upon  the 
bt  rtifeue  of  the  ftcrplc,  and  that  at  three  o'clock  the 
bills  begin  to  ring,  and  ring  on  Aill  till  his  majelly 
(outer  briber,  and  pafies  to  Anflruther  : And  ficklike, 
that  the  minuter  be  fpoken  to,  to  be  with  the  bailies 
and  council,  who  are  to  be  in  their  be  ft  apparel,  and 
with  them  a guard  of  24  of  the  ahlcft  men,  with  par- 
tisans, and  other  24  with  mufkrts,  all  in  their  beft 
rpp-ucl,  William  Sutherland  commanding  as  captain 
ol  the  guard  ; and  to  wart  upon  his  majefty,  and  to 
receive  his  lughnefs  at  the  Weft  Port,  bringing  his 
nujelty  and  court  through  the  town,  until  they  come 
to  Robert  Smith's  ycet,  where  an  table  is  to  be  co- 
vered with  my  Lord’*  * beft  carpet:  and  ihat  George  # _ . 

Hether wick  have  in  readings,  of  fine  flour,  fome  great  o( 
bunas,  and  other  wheat- bread  of  the  beft  order,  bakcu 

with 
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Pitt  fpo*  with  fugar,  cannell,  and  other  fpiccs  fitting  • and  that 
fll!n  James  Richardfon  and  Walter  Airth  have  care  to  have 
pityocam  rea<^T  eight  or  ten  gallon*  of  good  ftrong  ale,  with 
pnfi«.  Canary,  fack,  Rhenifh  wine,  tent,  white  and  claret 
*■*“ "v— — * wine*,  that  hii  majefl  y and  h;s  court  may  eat  and  drink ; 

and  that  in  the  mean  time,  when  bilixnjefty  is  prefect, 
the  guard  do  diligently  attehd  about  the  court  ; and  fo 
foon  a*  his  majefty  is  to  go  away,  that  a fign  be  rr.ade 
to  Andrew  Tod.  who  is  appointed  to  attend  the  co- 
lour* on  the  ftcrple  head,  to  the  effect  he  may  give 
flgn  to  thofe  who  attend  the  cannon  of  his  msjefty’s  de- 
parture, and  then  the  bail/  thirty. fix  cannons  to  be  alljhot 
at  once.  It  is  nlfo  thought  fitting,  that  the  minifter, 
and  Junes  Richardfon  the  oldeft  bailie,  when  hi*  ma- 
jefty comes  to  the  table,  (how  the  great  joy  and  fenfe 
this  burgh  has  of  his  majefty’a  condcfcendence  to  vifit 
the  fame,  with  feme  other  expre-flinns  of  loyalty.  AU 
which  w;  s ailed.”  N-  Lit*  56.  ) l.  W.  Long.  2.  49. 

FITTOSPORUM,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  msno- 
gynia  r-rder,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  dafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  i*  pentaphyllous,  inferua  and  deciduous.  The 
petals  are  five  in  number;  the  ftjle  thread  fhaped; 
the  rapfule  fomewhat  angular,  trilorular,  and  contain 
tfyrc  or  four  angulated  feeds,  adhering  to  the  capfule 
by  means  of  a liquid  reftn  in  the  loculaments.  Of  this 
there  are  three  fpecie9,  vix.  I.  TenuifJitm.  7.  Umbel - 
latum.  3.  Coriaceum.  The  firft  and  fccond  are  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; the  third  grows  in  Ma- 
deira, and  flo-vers  in  May  and  June. 

PITUITARY  Glaxo.  See  Anatomy,  p.  758. 

TIT YOCAMPASIS.in  entomology, the  caterpillar 
of  the  pine-tree,  received  its  compound  name  from  that 
# fnbftance.  It  was  corfidcrcd  at  a poifon,  and  as  a re- 
medy, according  to  its  different  employment ; tut  our 
chief  information  is  derived  from  M.  Reaumur,  who 
has  attentively  o' Tented  it*  manner  of  life.  The  ani- 
mal cannot  hear  much  cold,  and  is  therefore  never 
found  in  the  higher  latitudes.  It  ia  ftylcd  ptoceflion- 
ary,  bc'aufe  it  never  leave*  its  hold,  whcie  many  fami- 
lies refide,  till  the  evening,  when  it  feeds  in  trains,  led 
on  by  two  or  three,  and  this  train  leaves  a ribband  of 
(ilk  in  its  way  for  thofe  behind  follow  exatfty  the  fteps 
of  thofe  which  preceded,  and  each  leaves  its  fibre  of  filk. 
Their  ncfls  are  found  in  autumn  ; they  are  born  the 
middle  of  September,  become  torpid  in  December,  and 
recover  their  ftrength  again  in  fpring.  They  then  de- 
feettd  from  the  trees,  plunge  into  the  earth,  and  under- 
go their  laft  change.  It  is  the  bomhix  pityocampa  of  Fa- 
btiriua.  ( Mantiffa  InfeSor.  tom.  ii.  p.  1 14.  n°-66.),  and 
grcctlyreftrabled  the  proctffinnary  caterpillar*:  the  oik. 
The  ancients  ufed  it  as  a vcfscntory,  and  the  acrimony 
feems  to  refide  chiefly  in  a dull  which  is  concealed  in  re- 
ceptacles on  its  b :ck  This  is  its  offensive  weapon,  for  it 
is  thrown  out  at  will,  and  produce#  very  trouble lorre  ef- 
fects, though  the  hair  of  the  animal  and  every  part  of 
its  body  feem  to  h ive  a fimilar,  but  weaker  power.  The 
effect  is  alfo  weaker  in  winter  ; but  thi«  may  depend 
on  the  diminifhed  irritability  of  the  human  body,  ns 
well  a*  on  the  torpid  ftate  of  the  infect.  Their  filk  is 
rot  fufficiently  ftrong  for  the  loom,  and  m hot  water 
mck*  almoft  to  a pafte.  In  the  cirth  it  forms  nefts  of 
ftronger  filk,  but  it  is  then  found  with  difficulty : in 
boxes  its  filk  is  extremely  tender.  Adding  to  all  thefe 
inconvemencies,  handling  the  cones  produces  all  the 
bid  effc£U  of  the  dull.  Mnihielus  recommends  them 


as  a flyptic,  and  perhaps  they  may  ferve  for  burning  Plvat, 
on  the  (kin  inftead  of  moxa,  the  downer  tilk  of  afpecies 
of  artemifia.  The  ancients,  afraid  of  its  hurtful  quali-  T 
ties,  ufed  them  with  caution,  and  enacted  laws  ag  mil 
their  being  folJ  promifcuoully  : the  modern  planter  ia 
chiefly  afraid  of  them  becaafe  they  deftroy  the  beau- 
ty of  his  tree*,  and  he  endeavour*  to  colled  the  eggs 
by  cutting  oft  the  branches,  which  are  burnt  imme- 
diately. 

PIVAT,  or  Pivot,  a foot  or  (hoe  of  iron  or  other 
metal,  ufitally  conical  or  terminating  in  a point,  where- 
by a body,  intended  to  tu  n round,  hears  on  another 
fixed  at  reft,  and  performs  its  revolutions.  The  pivot 
ufually  bears  or  turns  round  in  a foie,  or  piece  of  iron 
or  brafr  hollowed  to  receive  it. 

PIUS  II.  ( Aortas -Sylvius  Piecolomini),  wrj  born 
on  the  18th  of  October  1405.  at  Corfigni  in  Sicnefc, 
the  name  of  whi  h he  afterward*  changed  into  that  of 
Pienxa.  His  mother  Vi&oria  Forteguerra,  when  (he 
was  with  child  of  him.  dreamed  that  (he  (hould  be  de- 
livered of  a nvtrcd  infant ; ar.d  as  the  way  of  degra- 
ding clergymen  at  that  time  was  by  crowning  them 
with  a p per  mitre,  (he  believed  that  ALness  would  be 
a difgrace  to  his  family.  But  what  to  her  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  a difgrace,  was  a preface  of  the 
greateft  honours.  Aeneas  was  carefully  educate  1,  and 
made  confidtmblc  proficiency  in  the  belles  lettres.  Af- 
ter having  fin  1 (lied  h.s  fl tidies  at  .Sienna,  he  went  in 
1331  to  the  council  of  Bale  with  Cardinal  Caprr.nica, 
furn.imed  I)t  Fcrmo , bcciufc  he  was  entrufted  with  the 
government  of  that  church.  Aeneas  wit  his  fecretary, 
and  was  then  only  *6  years  of  age.  He  afterwards 
a&cd  in  the  fame  capacity  to  fome  other  prelates,  and 
to  Cardinal  Albergxti.  The  council  of  Bak  honour'* 
ed  him  with  different  commiffions,  in  order  to  recom- 
penfe  him  for  the  real  with  which  he  defended  that 
aflemMy  againft  Pope  Eugene  IV.  He  was  afterwards 
fecrctary  to  Frederic  HI.  who  decreed  to  him  the  poe- 
tic crown,  and  fent  him  ambaffador  to  Rome,  Milan, 

Naples,  Bohemia,  and  other  places.  Nicolas  V.  ad- 
vanced him  to  the  birtiopricof  Trie  lie,  which  he  quit- 
ted tome  time  after  for  that  of  Sienna.  At  laft,  after 
hav  ng  diftingmlhed  himfclf  in  various  nunciatures,  he 
wss  inverted  with  the  Roman  purple  by  CalixtutUI. 
whom  he  fuccceried  two  years  after  on  the  17th  of 
Augutl  1458.  Pius  II.  row  advanced  to  the  holy 
fee.  made  good  the  ptoverS  H mores  mutant  mores.  From 
the  1 ommenrement  of  his  pontificate,  he  appeared  |ea-  * 
lots  - of  the  papal  prerogatives.  In  1460  ne  i.Tutd  a 
bull,  “ declaring  appeals  from  the  pope  to  a council  to 
be  null,  erroneous,  deteiiabte,  and  contrary  to  the  fa- 
cred  canons.’*  That  bull,  however,  did  not  prevent 
the  procurator-general  of  tlic  parliament  of  Pari-  tr  m 
appealing  to  a council  in  defence  of  the  Pragmatic 
(inftion,  which  the  pope  had  ftrenuoufly  ot  unfed. 

Pius  wa*  then  at  Mantua,  whither  he  had  gone  iu  or- 
der to  engage  the  Cathclie  princes  to  unite  in  a war 
againft  the  Turks.  The  *rtater  part  of  them  agr.ci 
to  furnifh  either  troops  or  money;  others  refofed  both, 
particularly  the  French,  who  from  that  moment  in  ur- 
red  his  holinefs’e  averfion  That  averfion  abated  under 
Louis  XL  whom  he  perfusded  in  1461  to  aboluh  the 
Pragmatic  fandtion,  which  the  parliament  of  Paris  bad 
fupported  with  fo  much  vigour. 

The  following  year,  146s,  was  rendered  famous  by 
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Pfa*  a eonhrwrfy  which  took  pjice  between  the  Cordeliers 
an  1 Dominions,  whether  nr  not  the  blood  of  Jcfus 
Ch»ift  was  fep.imtcd  from  his  body  while  he  lay 
in  the  if  rave  It  was  alfo  made  a queftion  whether  it 
' was  fr  pa  rated  *rom  his  divjn  ty.  'Che  Cordeliers  affirm- 
ed that  it  was,  but  the  Dominic  ns  were  of  an  oppo 
fitr  opinion.  'I  hey  called  each  other  heretics*  which 
oMi,ed  the  pope  to  iffuc  a bull,  forf  iddilUf  them  un- 
der‘pain  of  ceidnre  to  brand  nne  mother  with  fuch 
odious  epithets.  The  I ull  which  his  holinrf  ptiUifh 
ed  on  the  l6lb  ot  April,  ret  riding  what  he  had  writ 
ten  to  the  counrii  pf  Bale  when  he  waa  its  fecreury, 
did  not  redound  much  to  his  honour.  “ I am  a man 
(i  ys  he),  anl  as  a man  1 have  erred.  I am  far  from 
denying  thrt  a great  many  things  which  I have  fud 
and  written  may  defeive  condemnation.  Like  Paul, 
I have  preached  through  deception,  and  I have  perfe- 
cted the  church  of  God  through  ignorance.  1 insi* 
N late  the  blcffed  Auguftin,  who  having  buffered  fome 
erroneous  fentiments  to  crerp  into  his  works,  rttraft- 
ed  them.  1 do  the  fame  thing  ; l frankly  acknow- 
ledge my  ignoranres,  from  a fear  left  what  I have  writ* 
ten  in  my  younger  years  fhould  he  the  occafion  of  any 
error  that  mi.;ht  afterwards  be  prejudicial  to  the  inte- 
refta  of  the  holy  fee.  For  if  it  he  proper  for  any  one 
to  defend  and  flip  pert  the  eminence  anl  glory  of  the 
fiift  throne  of  tnc  church,  it  is  in  a peculiar  manner 
my  duty,  whom  God,  out  of  his  mercy  and  goodnefs 
ale  nr,  without  any  merit  on  my  part,  has  taifed  to 
the  dignity  of  v'trcr  of  jfcfut  Chrifi.  For  all  thefe  rea- 
sons, we  exhort  and  aimontfh  you  in  the  Lord,  not  to 
give  credit  to  thofe  writings  of  ours  which  tend  in  any 
degree  to  hurt  the  authority  of  the  apoftoltc  fee,  and 
which  eftablifh  opinions  that  are  not  receive ! by  the 
Roman  church,  if  you  find,  then,  any  thing  contra- 
ry to  her  doctrine  either  in  our  dialogues,  in  our  letters, 
or  in  any  other  of  cur  works,  defpife  thefe  opinions, 
rrjcA  them,  and  adopt  our  prefent  fentiments.  Be- 
lieve me  rather  now  that  I am  an  old  man,  than  when 
I addreffed  you  in  my  earlier  days.  Eileeui  a fove reign 
pontiff  more  than  a private  perfon ; exetpt  againft 
iEr.cas  Sylvius,  hut  receive  Pius  II."  It  might  he 
objected  to  his  hnlinefs,  that  it  was  his  dignity  alone 
which  had  made  him  alter  his  opinion.  He  antici 
pates  that  objection,  bv  giving  a fhort  account  of  his 
life  and  a&iona,  with  the  whwle  hillory  of  the  council 
of  Bale,  to  which  he  went  with  Cardinal  Capranica  in 
* 1431  ; “.but  (fays  he)  I was  then  a young  man,  and 
without  any  experience,  like  a bird  juft  come  from  its 
neft.”  In  the  mean  time,  the  Turks  were  threaten- 
ing Chiiftendom.  Pius,  ever  zealous  in  the  defence  of 
religion  ag  .inft  the  infidels,  forms  the  refolution  of  fit- 
ting out  a fleet  at  the  expence  of  the  church,  and  of 
palling  over  into  Afia  himfclf,  in  order  to  animate 
the  Chriflian  princes  by  his  example.  He  repaired  to 
Ancona  with  a tlefign  to  embark  ; hut  he  there  fell 
fick  with  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  died  on  the 
16th  of  Auguft  1464,  aged  59  years.  Pius  wa«  one 
of  the  moft  learned  men  of  hrs  time,  and  one  of  the 
moft  zealous  pontiffs  ; but  being  of  an  ambitious  and 
pliant  difprfition,  he  fometimes  facrificed  to  that  am- 
bition. His  principal  works  are,  I.  Memoirs  of  the 
council  of  Bale,  from  the  fufpenfion  of  Eugcnius  to 
the  clc&ioo  of  Felix,  a.  The  hiftory  of  the  .Bohemians, 


from  their  origin  to  the  ye;r  14?*.  3.  Two1  ooks  cn  Pius* 
cofmography.  4.  The  hiftory  of  Frederic  III.  whole 
v:ce-chsnccllor  he  had  been.  This  performance  was 
published  in  17*$  in  folio,  and  is  believed  to  be  prrtty 
accurate  and  very  particular.  5 A treatife  on  the 
education  of  children.  6.  A poem  upon  t\e  paffion 
of  Jrfu*  Chrift.  7.  A cnlle&ion  of  432  letters,  print- 
ed  at  Miko,  1 473,  in  fulio,  in  which  ire  found  fome 
curious  anecdotes-  8.  The  memoirs  of  his  own  life, 
publifhed  by  John  Gobelin  Pcrfonne  his  fe.retary,  and 
printed  at  Rome  in  410  in  1 384.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  this  being  the  genuine  production  of  that  pontiff. 

9.  Hifloria  rerum  ubicumque  (larvm , of  which  only  the 
firft  part  was  publilhed  at  Venice  in  1477  in  folio. 

His  works  were  printed  at  Hclmftadt  in  1700,  in  fo- 
lio, at  the  beginning  of  which  wc  find  his  life.  That 
verfc  of  Virgil’s  A nciJ  (lib.  t.  v.  382.)  which  begins 
thus, 

Sum  pius  JF.neas* — 

and  the  end  of  the  following  verfe, 

— — -Jama  fuper  jthera  nolut% 

have  been  applied  to  him. 

Pius  IV.  (John  Angel  Cardinal  de  Medici’s),  of  a 
different  family  from  that  of  Florence,  was  born  at 
Milan  in  1499.  He  W33  fon  to  Bernardin  Medechini, 
and  brother  of  the  famous  Marquis  dc  Marignan, 

Chailes  Vth’s  general.  He  raifed  himfelf  by  his  own 
merit,  and  filled  fcvcral  important  office;  under  Popes 
Clement  VII .,and  Paul  III.  Julius  III.  who  had  en« 
truilel  him  with  feveral  legations,  honoured  him  with 
a cardinal’s  hat  in  1549.  After  the  death  of  Paul  IV. 
he  was  advanced  to  i>t  Peter’s  chair  on  the  25th  of  De- 
cember 1539.  His  predeceffor  had  rendered  himfclf 
deteftallc  to  the  Romans,  who  treated  his  memory 
with  every  mark  of  indignity,  and  Pius  IV.  commen- 
ced his  pontificate  by  pardoning  them.  He  did  not, 
however,  extend  the  fame  clemency  to  the  nephews  of 
Pope  Paul  IV.  { for  he  CiUted  Cardinal  Caiaffe  to  be 
ft  rankled  in  the  raffle  of  St  Angel,  and  his  brother, 
the  Prince  de  Pailiano,  to  be  beheaded.  His  zenl  was 
afterwards  directed  igainft  the  Turks  and  heretics.  In 
order  to  flop,  it  poflsbtc,  the  progrefs  of  thefe  Uft,  he 
renewed  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  had  been  fufpend- 
cd  He  knew  well  (fays  Ab1  e de  Choify),  that  that 
council  might  make  fome  regulations  which  would  have 
the  cflFcd,to  leffcn  h.s  authority  ; but  on  the  other  hand, 
he  perceived  that  great  inconveniences  might  rcfult 
from  its  not  being  aiTcmhlcd ; and  “ m the  main  (faid  he 
to  his  confidents ) it  it  better  to  feel  evil for  once  than  to  be 
aftuayt  in  dread  of  it .”  In  1 $6t  he  difoatrbed  nuncios 
to  all  the  Catholic  and  Proteftant  prices  to  prefent 
them  with  the  bull  for  Lulling  that  import  nt  aflemUy. 

An  end  was,  however,  put  to  it  by  the  induftry  of  his 
nephew,  S.  Charles  Borromeu*,  in  1563  ; and,  on  the 
jfitli  of  January  the  year  following,  he  i flued  a hull  for 
confirming  it*  decree-*.  In  1565  a confpiracy  was 
formed  againjl  his  hfc  by  Benedict  Acolti,  and  fome 
other  vifionaries.  Hiofe  madmen  had  taken  it  into 
their  head  that  Pius  IV.  was  not  a lawful  Pope,  and 
that  after  his  death  they  would  place  another  :n  St  Pe- 
ter’s chair,  with  the  title  of  Pope  cin^e/tcut,  under  whom 
errors  might  be  reformed,  and  peace  reftored  to  the 
church.  The  confpiracy  was  dilcovcred,  and  the  fa- 
natic Bcncdtd  put  to  death.  This  pontiff  died  a lit- 
tle -v 
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fie  tire  nft'T,  on  the  9th  of  December  i?6;,Rged  66 
rear  , curving  to  the  grave  with  him  the  hatred  <*f  the 
Roman’  whom  hi*  frvrrities  had  cxfperated.  He  was 
a mao  of  great  a Idrrfr,  very  fruitful  in  his  refour* 
rea.  He  jdorned  Rome  with  fcveral  public  edifices ; 
but  thcfe  ornament*  tended  i-rertly  to  impoverilh  it. 
if  he  was  the  inftrumeat  of  nifing  his  relation*  in  the 
world,  it  muft  be  allo-ved,  nr  leaft,  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  did  him  honour. 

Pius  V.  (S.  Michael  Ghifleri),  born  at  Dofcht  or 
Bofco,  in  the  diocefe  o‘  Forlorn,  on  the  17th  of  Janu- 
ary 1504,  was,  according  to  Abbd  d-  Choify,  fon  to 
a fcoator  of  Milan.  He  turned  a Dominican  friar. 
Paul  IV.  informed  of  his  merit  and  virtue,  rare  him 
the  bi/hopric  of  Sutri,  created  him  cardinal  iff  1557, 
and  made  him  inquiGtor-genernl  of  the  faith  among  the 
Mihnefe  and  in  Lombardy  ; but  the  feverity  with  which 
he  exercifcd  his  office  obliged  him  to  quit  that  country. 
He  wa*  fcut  to  Venice,  where  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  met 
with  flill  greater  obftades.  Piu*  IV.  added  to  the  car- 
dinal’s hat  the  bifhopric  of  Mon d 0*1.  After  the  death 
of  that  pontiff,  he  was  advanced  to  St  Peter’s  chair  in 
1 $66.  The  Romans  exprcffeJ  but  little  joy  tt  ht%  co- 
ronation : he  was  very  fenfible  of  it,  and  faid,  “ /hope 
they  will  be  at  forty  at  my  death  at  they  are  at  my  elf  3: on 
but  he  was  mistaken.  Rsifed  by  hia  merit  to  the  firft 
ecclcfitftical  preferment  in  Criftendom.  he  could  not 
dived  himfclf  of  the  feverity  of  his  cbaraAer  j and  the 
fitua’ion  in  which  he  found  himfelf  rendered,  perhspp, 
that  feverity  neeeffary.  One  of  his  firft  object  was  to 
reprefi  the  luxury  of  the  clergy,  the  pride  of  the  car- 
dinals, and  the  licentious  manners  of  the  Romms.  He 
caufed  the  decrees  of  reformation  enafted  hy  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  to  be  put  in  execution  ; he  prohibited 
bull  baiting  in  the  Grcus ; he  expelled  from  Rome  the 
women  of  the  town ; and  allowed  the  cardinal*  to  be  pro- 
femted  for  their  debts.  The  errors  which  overflowed 
the  Chriitian  world  gave  him  great  uneafinefs.  After 
living  employed  gentle  and  lenient  mesfures  in  there- 
claiming  ot  heretics,  he  had  recourfe  to  fs  verity,  and 
fomr  of  them  rnjed  their  daya  in  the  flames  of  the 
inquifitinn.  He  particularly  difplaytd  his  «al  for  the 
grandeur  of  the  Holy  See  in  1568,  by  ordaining  that 
the  bull  In  eena  domini,  which  was  publifhed  at  Rone 
every  year  on  MnvnJny  Tburfdayy  and  which  Cle- 
ment XIV.  fuppreffed,  ihouM  be  pufcliflied  like- 
wife  throughout  the  wdiofe  church.  Th?t  bull,  the 
work  of  feveral  fovereign  pontiffs,  principally  re- 
yards  the  jnrifdi&ioQ  of  the  ccclrfiaftical  anJ  civil 
power.  It  anathematizes  thofc  who  appeal  from  the 
decrees  of  popes  to  a general  council ; thofc  who  fa- 
vour the  appellants;  the  untvertities  which  teach  th- 1 
the  pope  is  fol  jeft  to  a general  council;  the  prince* 
who  would  reftrain  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdicf too,  or 
who  cxaA  contributions  from  the  clergy.  It  was  re- 
jected by  all  the  fovercign  Hates,  excepting  a very  few. 
In  t ;8o,  fome  bilhops  having  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce it  into  their  dic.efes,  the  parliament  caufed  their 
temporalities  to  he  feized  upon,  and  deciarej  thofe 
guilty  of  high  treafon  who  fhnuld  imitate  the  faniti- 
-cifm  of  thofe  prelates.  Pius  V.  for  fome  time  medi- 
tate J an  expedition  againft  the  Turks.  He  had  the 
courage  to  make  war  cn  the  Ottoman  empire,  by 
forming  a league  with  the  Venetians  and  Philip  II. 
I ing  of  Spain.  This  was  the  firft  time  that  the 
landau!  of  the  two  keys  was  feen  difplayed  againft  the 


erwrnt.  The  naval  armiai  came  to  rr  engagement,  P>°* 
on  the  7th  of  OAoher  1571,  if*  Lepinto  Bay,  in  j,j^tC 
which  the  confederate  Chriftian  princes  obtained  a fig-  _t — 

nal  viAory  over  the  Turks,  who  loft  above  yo.oco 
men,  and  near  220  galleys.  This  fuccefs  was  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  Pope,  v.*ho  exhaufted  both  his 
porfe  and  perfon  in  fitting  out  that  armamenr.  He 
died  of  the  gravel  fix  months  after,  on  the  30th  of 
April  1571,  aired  68.  He  retreated  often,  in  the  midft 
of  his  fufferings,  **  0 Lord!  inert afe  my  paint  and  my 
patience.**  His  name  will  for  ever  adorn  the  lift  of  Ro- 
man pontiffs.  Jt  is  true  th* t his  bull  again!!  queen 
F.lifabeth,  and  his  other  hull  in  favour  of  the  inquisi- 
tion, with  hi*  rigorous  profecution  of  heretics  both 
in  France  an ! Inland,  piove  that  he  had  more  zeal 
than  fweetnefs  in  hi*  temper  ; hut  in  other  Mp-As  he 
poffeffe  l the  virtues  of  a faint  and  the  qualit:es  of  a 
king.  He  was  the  model  of  the  famous  Sixtus  Quin* 
tu«,  to  whom  he  gave  an  example  ofamiffing  in  a few 
years  fuch  favings  as  were  fufficient  to  make  the  Holy 
See  be  regarded  as  a formidable  power.  Sultan  Selim, 
who  had  no  greater  enemy  than  this  pope,  caufed  pub- 
lic rejoicings  to  he  made  at  Conftantfnopte  for  hia  death 
during  the  fpare  of  three  days.  The  pontificate  of 
Pins  is  alfo  celebrated  for  the  condemnation  of  Baius, 
t'-e  extinA'Oii  of  the  order  of  Humifies,  and  the  re- 
formation of  that  of  the  Ciftercian*.  He  was  canon-"* 
zed  by  Clement  XL  in  1712.  There  are  extant  feve- 
ral of  hri  letters,  printed  at  An»ers  in  1640,  in  4to- 
Fclibrin,  in  1672.  publifhed  hi*  IAfet  tranflated  from 
the  Italhn  of  Agsiio  di  80mm*  ; but  we  cannot  vouch 
for  the  fidelity  of  the  trrnfiation. 

PIX.  Sec  Mivt-  Marls. 

PIZARRO  (Francis),  n celebrate!  Spantftt  gene- 
ral, the  difenverer  and  conqueror  of  Peru,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Diego  Almagro,  a Spanifh  navigator. 

They  are  both  charged  with  horrid  cruelties  to  the  ir.r 
habitants  ; an  1 they  fell  viAims  to  thrir  own  ambition, 
jealoufy,  and  avarice  Alrr.agro  revolting,  was  defeat- 
ed anJ  beheaded  by  Pizjyto,  who  was  affaffmted  by 
Almagro's  friends  in  1541.  Sec  Ptau. 

PLACE,  locus,  in  philofophy,  a mode  of  fptcc, 
or  that  p-rt  of  immovea'de  fpace  which  any  body  pof- 
frff.s.  Sec  Metaphysics,  na  i8y. 

Place,  in  attronomv.  The  place  of  the  fun,  a 
ft?r,  Sec.  denotes  the  fign  and  degree  of  the  zodirc 
which  the  luminary  is  m;  or  the  degree  of  the  ecliptic, 
reckoning  from  the  beginning  of  arics,  which  the 
planet  or  flar’*  circle  of  longitude  cuts  : and  therefore 
coincides  with  the  longitude  of  the  fun,  planet,  or 
ftsr.  As  the  'fire  of  the  fun’s  grestrft  ceclimtion 
23*  30'  : to  the  fine  of  any  prcfmt  declination  given 
or  ohferved,  for  inftancr,  230  1 : : fo  is  the  radius 

id  : to  the  fine  of  his  longitude  Si*  52'  ; which,  if 
the  decbrnt’ori  were  north,  would  give  20°  52'  of  gr- 
mini ; if  fotith,  200  fl’  of  capricorn,  fur  the  fun’s 
pin*  c«  See  Dr ct (nation,  &c. 

ITic  place  of  the  moon  being  that  part  of  her  orbit 
whrrrin  fhe  is  found  at  any  time,  is  of  variont  kinds, 

I y reafon  of  the  great  inequalities  of  the  lunar  motions, 
which  render  a numlxr  of  eqiutionS  and  reduAions 
neeeffary  before  the  juft  point  f e round.  The  moon’s 
fiAitious  place  it  her  place  once  equated  ; her  place 
nearly  true,  is  her  place  twice  equaled  ; an  ! her  true 
pi  ice  thrice  equated.  See  A*T*OfiOMY.  pajjim. 

Place,  in  war,  a general  uwuc  for  all  kinds  of  for- 
7 treffes 
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#l*tc  ttcfTei  where  a party  may  defend  themfelve*.  Thus, 
Placcnt  a **  ^ ^rong  or  fortified  place  is  one  flanked,  and  co- 
■ ^ wered  with  t ail  ion*.  j.  A regular  place,  one  whofe 

angles  (ides,  baftions,  and  other  parts,  are  equal ; 
and  this  is  ufually  denominated  from  the  number  of  its 
angles,  as  a pentagon,  hexagon.  See.  3.  Irregular 
place  is  one  whofe  lidea  and  angles  are  unequal. — 
4.  Place  of  arm*  is  a ilrong  city  or  town  pitched  up- 
on for  the  chief  magazine  of  an  army  ; or,  in  a city 
or  garrifon.  it  is  a large  open  fpot  of  giound.  ufually 
near  the  centre  of  the  place  where  the  grand  gunrd  is 
commonly  kept,  and  the  garrifon  hold*  its  rendervoua 
. at  reviews,  and  in  cafes  of  alarm  to  receive  orders 
from  the  governor.  5.  Places  of  arma  of  an  attack, 
in  a liege,  is  a fpaciouc  place  covered  from  the  enemy 
ty  a parapet  or  eraulement,  where  the  fbldicrs  are 
polled  ready  to  fuftain  tliofe  at  work  in  the  trenches 
again  It  the  foldiers  of  the  gamfon.  6.  Place  of  arms 
part  ctitar,  in  a garrifon,  a place  near  every  bullion, 
where  the  fokiiers  fent  from  the  grand  place  to  the 
quarters  aiTigncd  them  relieve  thofe  that  are  cither  op- 
en the  guard  or  in  fight.  7.  Place  of  arms  without, 
is  a pLtatf  allowed  to  the  covert  way  for  the  planting 
of  cannon,  to  oblige  thole  who  advance  in  their  ap- 
proaches to  Retire.  8.  Place  of  arms  in  a camp,  a 
large  place  at  the  head  of  the  camp  for  rhe  army  to  be 
ranged  in  and  drawn  up  in  battalia.  There  is  alfo  a 
plscc  for  each  particular  body,  troop,  or  company,  to 
aUemblc  in. 

Common  PiAce.  See  Common- Plate. 

PLACENTA,  in  anatomy  and  midwifery,  a foft 
round ilh  mafs,  found  in  the  womb  of  pregnant  women  ; 
which,  from  its  refemblance  to  the  liver,  was  called  by 
the  ancients  hr  par  uterinum.  Uterine  liver. 

PLACENTIA,  called  by  the  natives  Piacenza , is 
a town  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  a duchy  of  the  fame 
name,  with  a bifhop's  fee.  It  is  fcated  about  too 
pace*  from  the  river  Pc,  in  n very  fertile  pleafant  plain, 
«,  watered  by  a great  number  of  rivulets,  and  furrouad- 
ed  with  Kills,  abounding  in  all  forte  of  fruits.  In  its 
territory  there  arc  falt  fprings,  from  which  they  make 
a very  white  fait ; and  there  are  tdfo  mines  of  iron, 
woods,  and  warrens.  It  contains  a great  number  of 
merchants,  and  is  reckoned  three  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence. Its  fortifications  are  inconfiderable,  but  the  ci- 
tadel is  pretcy  ilrong.  The  ftreets  are  firaight,  and 
the  principal  ftreet,  called  Sirvdone,  is  25  common  paces 
broad  and  3000  feet  long,  in  a direct  line,  unlit  600 
ft  one  polls,  for  fepaiating  the  foot  from  the  carriage- 
way, and  on  both  tides  arc  it  fpacious  convents.  The 
other  buildings  of  the  city  are  not  very  remarkable, 
though  it  contains  45  churches,  28  convents,  and  two 
alms-bcufea.  The  cathedral  is  pictty  much  in  the  Go- 
thic tafte  ; but  the  church  of  the  Auguftinea  is  reck- 
oned themed  beautiful;  and  efttcircd  worthy  of  itsar- 
'chitcd,  the  celebrated  Vignoli.  The  ducal  palace, 
though  large,  makes  no  great  appearance  on  the  out- 
fide  ; but  within  are  fomc  good  apartments.'  In  the 
area  before  the  towo-houlc  (lands  two  admirable  biafu 
ftatues  of  Alexander  and  RcnatualV.  both  of  the  houfe 
of  Farnefe,  and  dukes  of  Parma  and  Placentia.  The 
bifhep  is  fuffragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Milan.  At 
this  city  begins  the  Via  Emilia,  which  extends  as  far 
as  Rimini  on  the  Adriatic.  The  number  of  the  in- 
babitav  t*  ta  about  30,000,  among  whom  there  arc  2CCO 
Vql.  XIV.  Part  II. 


ecdefiaftics.  This  city  has  been  taken  feveral  time*  FUj.iry 
to  the  wars  of  Italy.  The  king  of  Sardinia  took  pof-  pJ* 
fdfion  of  it  in  1744*  it  being  ceded  to  him  by  the 
queen  of  Hungary;  but  it  was  taken  from  him  in 
1746,  after  a bloody  battle.  It  has  a famous  univer- 
fity,  and  the  inhabitants  are  much  efteemed  for  thehr 
pohtenefs.  There  ia  a great  fair  here  every  year  on 
the  15th  of  April,  which  is  much  frequented.  It  is  • 
about  32  miles  north-weft  of  Parma  and  830*1  of  Tu- 
rin. E.  Long.  10.  24.  N.  Lat.  45.  5. 

PLAGIARY,  in  philology,  the  purloining  ano- 
ther man's  works,  and  putting  them  off  a*  our  own. 

Among  the  Romans,  p/agianus  was  properly  a per- 
(bn  who  bought,  fold,  or  retained  a freeman  for  a 
flave ; and  was  fo  called,  becaufe,  by  the  Flavian  law, 
fuch  perfons  were  condemned  ad  plage  1,  **  to  be  whip- 
ped ** 

Thoroafiua  lias  an  expreft  treatife  Dr  pi  agio  littrarioi 
wherein  he  lays  down  the  law*  and  meafures  of  the 
right  which  authors  have  to  one  another’s  writings.— 

“ Dictionary -writers,  at  lead  fuch  as  meddle  with  arte 
and  feicneet  (as  is  pertinently  obferved  by  Mr  Cham- 
bers), feem  exempted  from  the  common  laws  of  metm 
and  tuum ; they  do  ml  pretend  to  fet  up  on  their  own 
bottom,  nor  to  treat  you  at  their  own  coft.  Their 
work*  are  fuppofed,  in  great  mftfure,  cotnpofitions 
of  other  people* ; and  what  they  take  from  others, 
they  do  it  avowedly,  and  in  the  open  fun.— In  cffcA, 
their  quality  gives  them  a title  to  every  thing  that  may 
be  for  their  purpol'e,  wherever  they  find  it;  and  if 
they  rob,  they  do  not  do  it  ary  othenvife  than  as  the 
bee  does,  for  the  public  fervice.  Their  occupation  ia 
not  pillaging,  but  collecting  contributions;  and  if  you 
afk  them  their  authority,  they  will  produce  you  the 
practice  of  their  predeceffor*  of  all  age*  and  nations.'' 

PLAGIUM,  in  law.  See  Kidkapving. 

PLAGUE,  Pest  1 te. vcr,  or  Pe/lilential  Fever , is  a 
very  acute,  malignant,  and  contagious  difeafe  ; being 
a putrid  fever  of  the  word  kind,  and  feldom  failing  to 
prove  mortal.  Though  it  ie  generally  defined  a ma- 
lignant fever,  Diemtrbroek  thinks  they  ought  to  be 
dillinguifhcd,  fince  the  fever  is  not  the  cflcncc  of  the 
difeafe,  but  merely  a fymptom  or  effeft  of  it.  See 
MtmciNK,  n°  221. 

The  plague,  as  is  generally  agreed,  is  never  bred 
or  propagated  in  Britain,  but  always  imported  from 
abroad,  efpecially  from  the  Levant,  LelTcr  Alia,  E- 
gypt,  Sic.  where  it  in  very  common.  Sydenham  ha* 
remarked  that  it  rarely  infefts  this  country  oftener  than 
once  in  40  year*,  and  happily  we  have  been  free  of  it 
for  a much  longer  period. 

Author*  are  not  as  yet  agreed  concerning  the  nature 
of  this  dreadful  diftemper.  Some  think  that  infc&s 
are  the  caufe  of  it,  in  the  fame  way  that  they  are  the 
caufe  of  blights,  being  brought  in  fwarrcs  from  other 
climates  by  the  wind,  when  they  are  taken  into  the 
lungs  in  refpiration;  the  confequencc  of  which  is,  that 
they  mix  with  the  blood  and  juices,  and  attack  and 
corrode  the  vifeera.  Mr  Boyle,  on  the  ether  hand, 
thinks  it  originate*  from  the  (ifluvis  or  exhalations 
breathed  into  the  atmofphere  from  noxious  minerals, 
to  which  may  be  added  ftagnant  waters  and  putrid  bo- 
dies ot  every  kmd. 

Mr  Gibbon  thinks  tliat  the  plague  is  derived  from 
damp,  hot,  and  Asgnating  air,  and  the  putrcfa&ios 
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of  animal  fubftanccs,  eTpeeallf  locnft#.  See  Gibhon’t  by  Vine.  Fabriciu#  in  the  Mi/c.  Cur . Ann.  //.  Qlf. 
R0fr,an  Hijfory,  4to  edit.  vol.  i*.  p.  327—332,  where  188. 

there  it  alfo  a very  particular  account  of  the  plague  Many  method#  hare  been  adopted  in  different  conn, 
which  depopulated  the  earth  in  the  time  of  the  Em-  tries  to  prevent  the  importation  of  thia  dreadful  fcourge 
peror  Juftinian.  of  the  human  race,  and  to  flop  the  progrefa  of  infec- 

The  Mahometan#  believe  that  the  plague  proceed#  tion  after  it  has  been  imported  In  England,  mayor#, 
from  certain  fpirit#,  or  goblin#,  armed  with  bow#  and  bailiff#,  head  officers  of  corporation#,  and  juftices  of 
atrows,  Cent  by  Cod  to  puniffi  men  lor  their  fins ; and  peace,  have  power  to  tax  inhabitants,  honfea, and  lands, 
that  when  the  wound#  are  given  by  fpeftre#  of  ■ black  &c.  within  their  prccinfts,  for  the  relief  of  perfons  iiw 
colour,  they  certainly  prove  fatal,  but  not  fo  when  the  fefted  with  the  plague  ; and  juftice#  of  the  county  may 
arrows  are  (hot  by  tbofc  that  appear  white.  They  there-  tax  perfons  within  five  miles  round,  on  a parith’s  ina- 
fore  take  no  precaution  to  guard  them  (Vires  again  ft  it.  bility;  the  tax  to  be  levied  by  diilref#  and  fale  of  goods. 
The  wifer  pro  fc  flora  of  this  religion,  however,  at  prefect  or  in  default  thereof  by  imprifon  meat.  In  retted  per- 
aft  Otherwise  j for  we  find  a receipt  recommended  by  fan#  going  abroad,  after  being  commanded  to  keep 
Sidy  Mohammed  ZeiToke,  00c  of  the  moft  celebrated  houfe  for  avoiding  farther  infeftion,  may  he  refitted 
Marabout’#,  prefaced  with  thefe  remarkable  words : by  watchmen,  fire,  and  puniihed  a#  vagrant#,  if  they 
" The  lives  of  us  all  arc  in  the  h#nd$  of  God,  when  it  have  no  fore#  upon  them  ; and  if  they  have  infefttou# 
m we  mutt  die.  However,  it  hath  pleafed  him  to  fave  fore#  on  them  it  is  felony.  Juftice#  of  peace,  5tc.  are  to 
many  prrfon#  from  the  plague,  by  taking  every  morn-  appoint  fcarchcr#,  cximincr#,  and  buricr#  of  the  dead, 
ing  while  the  infeftion  rage#  one  pill  or  two  of  the  in  place#  infefted,  and  adminiftcr  oath#  to  them  for 
following  compofittou ; viz.  of  myrrh  two  parts,  faf-  the  performance  of  their  duties,  Sec.  Jiat.  . Jac.  .. 
fron  one  part,  of  aloe#  two  parts,  of  fyrup  ot  myrtle-  cap.  31.  See  Quaaantihz. 

berries,  xj-f  But  thi#  remedy  is  confined  to  the  more  The  commimon  at  Mofcovr  having,  in  ehe  year 
enlightened  ; for  the  bigotry  of  the  lower  fort  i#  fo  ex.  1770,  invented  a fumigation- powder,  which,  fiom  fe- 
treme  at  to  make  them  defpife  all  precautions  which  verd  leffer  experiments,  had  proved  efficacious  in  pre- 
people  of  other  nations  ufe.  Of  this  extreme  and  venting  the  infeftion  of  the  plague ; in  order  more 
foolifh  prejudice  Dr  Chandler  gives  an  interefting  ac-  fully  to  afeertain  its  virtue  in  that  tefpeft,  it  wa«  de- 
count when  fpeaking  of  the  plague  at  Smyrna.  Thia  termined,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  that  ten  male- 
Uarncd  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  difeafe  arife#  from  faftorc  under  fentence  of  death  fhould,  without  uo- 
animalt  ules,  which  he  fuppofe#  to  be  invifiblc.  See  dergoing  any  other  precautions  than  the  fumigations, 
C handler* x Traveh  in  Ajia  Afmor,  p.  279,  ficc.  be  confined  three  week#  in  a Uzarctto,  be  laid  upon 

It  is  a remarkable  faft,  that  plagues  are  fometime#  the  beds,  and  drefled  in  the  clothes,  which  had  been 
partial, and  that  they  only  attack  particular  animals,  or  ufed  by  perfons  fick,  dying,  and  even  doad,  of  the 
a particular  description  of  perfons,  avoiding  other#  al-  plague  in  the  bofpital.  The  experiment  was  accord- 
together,  or  attacking  them  but  fligbtly.  Thus  Fcr-  ingly  tried,  and  none  of  the  ten  malefaftor#  were  then 
neliua  informs  us  of  a plague,  or  murrain,  in  1314,  infefted,  or  have  been  fince  ill.  The  fumigarion-pow* 
which  invaded  only  cars.  Dionyfius  Halicamaffeu#  dcr  is  prepared  as  follows. 

mention#  a plague  which  attacked  none  but  maids  ; Powder  of  the firfi  Jlrength .3  Take  leave#  of  juni- 
and  that  which  raged  in  the  time  of  Geatilis,  killed  per,  juniper-berne#  pounded,  ear#  of  wheat,  guaiacum- 
fcarce  any  women,  and  very  few  but  lufty  men.  Bo-  wood  pounded,  of  each  fix  pounds  j common  fait  pet  re 
terus  mentions  another*  plague,  which  affaulted  none  poueded,  eight  pound#  ; fuiphur  pounded,  fix  pounds; 
but  the  younger  fort ; and  we  have  inttance#  of  the  Smyrna  tar,  or  myrrh,  two  pounds  ; mix  ail  the  above 
fame  kind  of  a later  Handing  (a).  Cardan  fpcaks  of  ingredient#  together,  which  will  produce  a pood  of  the 
a phgue  at  Bafil,  with  which  the  Switzer*  were  io-  powder  of  fumigationof  the  firft  ftrength.  [,V.  B.  A 
fefted,  and  the  Italians,  Germans,  ot  French,  exempt-  pood  is  40  pound#  Ruffian,  which  are  equal  1035 
ed  : and  John  Utenhovic#  takes  notice  of  a dreadful  on«  pound#  and  a half  or  36  pound#  Engli/h  avoirdupoife.J 
at  Copenhagen,  which,  tho*  it  raged  among  the  Danes,  Powder  of  the  fee  nul  frengtb.']  Take  fouthera- 

fpared  the  Germans,  Dutch,  and  Englifh,  who  went  wood  cut  in|o  fmall  pieces,  four  pounds  ; juniper-ber- 
with  all  freedom,  and  without  the  lead  danger,  to  the  rie#  pounded,  three  pound#  1 common  faltpetre  pound- 
houfej  of  the  infefted.  During  the  pbgue  which  ed,  four  pounds ; fuiphur  pounded,  two  pound#  and  s 
ravaged  Syria  in  1760,  it  wa#  obferved  that  pro-  half;  Smyrna  tar,  or  myrrh,  one  pound  and  a half : 
pie  of  the  founded  conftltutions  were  the  moft  liable  mix  the  above  together,  which  will  produce  half  a 
to  it,  and  that  the  weak  and  delicate  were  either  fpared  pood  of  the  powder  of  fumigation  of  the  fecond 
or  cafily  cured.  It  was  moft  fatal  to  the  Moor# ; and  ftrength. 

when  it  attacked  them  it  wa« generally  incurable.  Odoriferous  powder .3  Take  the  root  called  ialmus 

When  the  plagoe  raged  in  Holland  in  1636,1  young  cut  into  fmall  piece#,  three  pounds  ; leave#  of  juni- 
girl  was  feized  with  it,  had  three  carbuncle#,  and  was  per  cut  into  fmall  piece#,  four  pounds ; frankincenfe 
removed  to  a garden,  where  her  lover,  who  wa#  be-  pounded  grofsly,  one  pound  j ttorax  pounded,  and 
trotheJ  to  her,  attended  her  a#  a nurfe,  and  flept  with  role- flowers,  half  a pound  $ yellow  amber  pounded, 
her  ss  hi#  wife.  He  remained  uninfefted,  and  fhe  re-  one  pound  ; common  f-ltpctre  pounded,  one  pound  and 
covered,  and  was  married  to  him.  The  ftory  is  related  a half  j fuiphur,  a quarter  of  a pound  : mix  all  the 

above 


(a)  See  the  account  of  the  yellow  fever  under  the  article  Philsdilv his,  where  we  find  tbit  that  difeafc 
was  Ids  fatal  to  fomc  fort#  of  perfout  than  to  other#. 
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Hague,  above  together,  which  will  produce  nine  pounds  and 
* ' three  quarter!  of  the  odoriferous  powder. 

Remark  on  the  pwvJrr  of  fumigation.]  If  gtiaiacum 
cannot  be  had,  the  cones  of  pines  or  firs  may  be  ufed 
in  its  (lead  ; likcwife  the  common  tar  of  pines  and  firs 
may  be  ufed  inftead  of  the  Smyrna  tar,  nr  myrrh,  and 
mugwort  may  fu p ply  the  place  of  fouthernwood. 

Thucydides,  who  was  himfelf  infe&ed,  lib.  ii.  gives 
us  an  account  of  a dreadful  plague  which  happened  at 
Athens  about  the  year  before  Chrifl  430,  while  the 
I’cloponncGans  under  the  command  of  Archidamus 
waded  all  her  territory  abroad  ; but  of  thefc  two  ene- 
mies the  plague  was  by  far  the  mod  dreadful  and  fe- 
▼ere. 

The  moft  dreadful  plague  that  ever  raged  at  Rome 
was  in  the  reigp  of  itus,  A.  D.  80.  The  emperor 
left  no  remedy  unattempled  to  abate  the  malignity  of 
the  diftemper,  siting  during  its  continuance  like  a fa- 
ther to  his  people.  The  fame  fatal  difeafe  raged  in  all 
'the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  reign  of  M. 
Aurelius,  A.  D.  167,  *r  was  followed  by  a dreadful 
famine,  by  earthquakes,  oundations,  and  other  cala- 
mities. The  Romans  believed  that  iEfculapius  fame- 
times  entered  into  a ferpent,  and  cured  the  plague. 

About  the  year  430  the  plague  vifited  Britain,  juft 
•fter  the  Pi  As  and  Scots  had  made  a formidable  inva- 
sion of  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ,ifland.  The  plfgue 
raged  with'  uncommon  fury,  and  fwept  away  moft  of 
tbofe  whom  the  fword  and  famine  had  fpared,  fo  that 
the  living  were  fcarce  fnfficient  to  bury  the  dead. 

About  the  year  1348  the  plague  became  almoft  ge- 
neral over  Europe.  A great  many  authors  give  an  ac- 
count of  this  plague,  which  is  faid  to  have  appeared 
firft  in  the  kingdom  of  Kathay  in  the  year  1346,  and 
to  have  proceeded  gradually  weft  ward  to  Conftantino- 
plc  aod  Egypt.  From  Conftantinoplc  it  patted  into 
Greece,  Italy,  France,  and  Africa,  and  by  degrees 
. along  the  coafts  of  the  ocean  into  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  afterwards  into  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  Den- 
mark,  and  the  other  northern  kingdoms.  According 
to  Antoninus  archbifhop  of  Florence  the  diftemper 
carried  off  60,000  people  in  that  city,  among  whom 
was  the  hiftorian  John  Villani. 

In  the  year  1656  the  plague  was  brought  from 
Sardinia  to  Naples  being  introduced  into  the  city  by  a 
tranfport  with  foldicrs  on  board.  It  raged  with  ex- 
ceffive  violence,  carrying  off  in  lefs  than  fix  months 
*400,000  of  the  inhabitants.  The  diftemper  was  at 
firft  called  by  the  phyficians  a malignant  fever ; but 
one  of  them  affirmii^  it  to  be  peftilcntial,  the  viceroy, 
who  was  apprehenfive  left  fuch  a report  would  occafion 
all  communication  with  Naplca  to  be  broke  off,  was 
offended  with  this  declaration,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
imprifoned.  As  a favour,  however,  he  allowed  him  to 
return  and  die  in  his  own  houfe.  By  this  proceeding 
of  the  viceroy,  the  diftemper  being  negle&cd,  made  a 
snoft  rapid  and  furious  piogrefs,  and  filled  the  whole 
city  with  confteroation.  The  flreeii  were  crowded 
with  confufcd  procelfiona,  which  ferved  to  fpread  the 
infc&ion  through  all  the  qisarfers  The  terror  of  the 
people  increafed  their  fuperftition ; and  it  being 
reported  that  a certain  nun  had  prophefied  that  the 
pcftilence  would  ceafe  upon  building  a hermitage  for 
her  fitter  nuns  upon  the  hilt  of  St  Martin’s,  the  edi- 
fice was  immediately  begun  with  the  moft  ardent  zeal. 
Perfons  of  the  higheft  quality  flrove  who  (hould  per- 


form the  meaaell offices;  fome  loaiing  themfclvts  with 
beams,  and  others  carrying  bafkets  full  of  lime  ami 
nails,  while  perfons  of  all  ranks  dripped  themfelves  of 
their  moft  valuable  tffe As,  which  they  threw  into  empty 
hogfheads  placed  in  the  ftoeets  to  receive  the  charita- 
ble contributions.  Their  violent  agitation,  however, 
and  the  toerrafing  heats,  di fluted  the  malady  through 
the  whole  city,  and  the  ftreets  and  the  ftairs  of  the 
churches  were  filled  with  the  dead ; the  number  of 
whom,  for  fbme  time  of  the  month  of  July,  amounted 
daily  to  15,000. 

The  viceroy  now  ufed  all  poffible  precautions  to 
abate  the  fury  of  the  diftemper,  and  to  prevent  its 
fpreading  to  the  provinces.  The  infc&ion,  however, 
defolated  the  whole  kingdom,  excepting  the  provinces 
of  Otranto  and  the  Farther  Calabria,  and  the  cities  of 
Gaeta,  Sorrento,  Paolo,  and  Belvedere.  The  general 
calamity  was  increafed  in  Naplqs  by  malecontents,  who 
infinuated  that  the  diftemper  had  Lern  defignedly  in- 
troduced by  the  Spaniards,  and  that  there  were  people 
in  difguife  who  went  through  the  city  fowing  poifoned 
dull.  This  idle  rumour  enraged  the  populace,  who  be- 
gan to  infult  the Spanifh foldicrs, ami  threaten  a feditionj 
fo  that  the  viceroy,  to  pacify  the  mob,  caufed  a criminal 
to  be  broke  upon  the  wheel,  under  pretence  that  he  was 
a difperfer  of  the  duft.  A violent  and  plentiful  rain 
falling  about  the  middle  of  Auguft,  the  diftemper  be- 
gan to  abate  ; and  on  the  eighth  of  December  the 
phyficians  made  a folemn  declaration  that  the  city  was 
entirely  free  from  infe&ion. 

Of  the  dreadful  plague  which  raged  at  London  in 
the  year  1665,  the  reader  will  find  an  account  in  the 
article  London,  n*  21.  In  1720  the  city  of  Marseilles 
was  vifited  with  this  deftrnAive  dife  ife,  brought  in 
a (hip  from  the  Levant ; and  in  feven  months,  during 
which  time  it  continued,  it  carried  off  not  left  than 
60,000  people.  Thiadefolation  is  not  yet  obliterated 
from  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants ; fome  furvivors  re- 
mained alive  but  a few  years  tgo  to  tranfroit  a tradi- 
tional account  of  it  to  after  ages.  There  are  two  fine 
pi&urcs  painted  by  Puget  rrprefenting  fome  of  the 
horrid  fcencs  of  that  time.  “ They  are  (fays  lady 
Craven)  only  too  well  executed.  I faw  fever al  dying 
figures  taking  leave  of  their  frienda,  and  looking  their 
l&ft  anxious,  kind,  and  wifhful  prayers  on  their  lick  in- 
fants, that  made  the  tears  flow  down  my  cheeks.  I 
was  told  the  phyficians  and  noblemen  who  were  affift- 
ing  the  fick  and  dying,  were  all  portraits:  1 can  eafily 
conceive  it ; for  in  fome  faces  there  is  a look  of  reflec- 
tion and  concern  which  could  only  be  drawn  from  the 
life.*'  Letters,  p.  34*  35.  This  fatal  event  has  caufed 
the  laws  of  quarantine  to  be  very  ftriAly  enforced  in 
the  Laxiretto  here,  which  is  an  extenfivc  infulated 
building. 

The  ravages  of  this  difeafe  have  been  dreadful 
wherever  it  has  made  its  appearance.  Oa  the  firft  ar- 
rival of  the  Europeans  at  the  ill  and  of  Grsn  Canaria, 
it  contained  14,000  fighting  men,  foon  after  which, 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  inhabitants  fell  a facrifice  to 
the  plague,  which  had  doubtlrfs  been  introduced  by 
their  new  viGtora.  The  dcftru&ion  it  has  made  in 
Turkey  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Conftantinople, 
mutt  be  known  to  every  reader ; and  its  fatal  etft&a 
have  been  particularly  heightened  there  1 y that  firm 
belief  which  prevails  among  the  people  of  preordina- 
tion, &c.  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  It  is  generally 
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brought  into  European  Turkey  from  Egypt;  where 
it  is  very  frequent,  cfpecially  at  Grand  Cjuq.  To 
give  even  a lift  of  all  the  plagues  which  have  At. 
fn fated  many  flourish  ng  countries,  would  extend 
this  article  beyond  rdl  hounds  and  minutely  to  dt- 
feri'  e them  all  would  be  iropofliblc.  Fur  the  plague 
»t  Smyrna,  we  refer  to  Ch  indlev’s  Travels  as  above. 
Kcfpe&ing  that  which  rage!  in  Syria  in  i 76%  we  re- 
fer to  the  Abbe  Mariti**  Travels  through  Cyprus, 
Syria,  ami  Pdeftine,  vol.  ill,  p.  278 — 2 96.  This 
plague  w;ta  one  ol  the  mol  malignant  and  fatal  that 
Syria  ever  c-pcriericed  ; for  it  fcarcely  made  its  ap- 
pearance io  any  part  of  the  body  when  it  carried  off 
the  patient. 

PLAIN,  or  Plane,  in  general,  an  appellation  given 
to  whatever  it  fmooth  and  even,  or  Ample,  obvious, 
an  1 eafy  to  he  underftood  ; and,  confequrmly,  Hands 
oppofed  to  tough,  enriched,  or  laboured. 

A plain  figure,  in  geometry,  is  an  uniform  furfa.ei 
fioin  every  point  of  whofe  perimeter  right  lines  may 
be  drawn  to  every  other  point  in  the  fame 

A plain  angle  is  one  contained  under  two  lines,  or 
fur  faces,  in  cootradiftiutiion  to  a folid  angle.  See 
Angie. 

The  doflrine  of  plain  triangles,  as  thole  included 
under  three  right  lines,  is  termed  /dun  trigonometry. 
See  the  article  Trigonometry. 

Pi  4i*  Chart.  See  the  article  Chart. 

riaihf-SdiJm y.  See  Navigation,  p.  685. 

PLA1SE,  the  Eugli/h  name  of  a fpecies  of  pleuro- 
ueftrs.  See  Pleuronectes. 

PLAN,  in  general,  denotes  the  reprefentation  of 
fomething  drawn  on  a plane ; fuch  are  maps,  charts, 
ichnographic*,  &c.  Sec  Maf,  Chart,  &c. 

The  term  p/an,  however,  is  particularly  ufed  for  a 
draught  of  a building,  fuch  as  it  appears,  or  is  intend* 
ed  to  appear,  on  the  ground,  fhowing  the  extent,  di- 
vifion,  and  distribution  of  its  area  or  ground -plot  into 
apartments,  rooms,  paffages,  See. 

A geometrical  plan  is  that  wherein  the  folid  and 
vacant  parts  are  reprefented  in  their  natural  propor- 
tions. 

The  raifed  plan  of  a building  is  the  fame  with  what 
is  othevwifc  called  an  titration  or  orthography.  See  Or- 
TBOGRAPHY. 

A pcrfpc&ivc  plan  is  that  exhibited  by  degradations 
or  diminutions,  according  to  the  rules  of  perfpective. 
See  Pirsfkctivb. 

To  render  plans  intelligible,  it  is  ufual  to  diAingutih 
the  maffivea  with  a black  wa:h;  the  projc&ures  or  the 
ground  are  dnwn  in  full  lines,  and  thofe  fuppofedover 
them  in  dotted  lines.  The  augmentations  or  alterations, 
to  be  made  are  dilt  'nguifhed  by  a colour  different  from 
what  is  ah  cad  y built;  and  the  tints  of  each  plan  made 
lighter  as  the  tlories  are  raifed. 

In  large  buildings  it  is  ufual  to  have  three  feveral 
plans  for  the  three  firft  ftories, 

PLANCUS  (Francis),  do&or  of  phyfic,  born  at 
Amiens  in  1696,  and  who  died  on  the  19th  of  Sep* 
tember  1765,  aged  69  years,  is  author  of  feme  works 
which  do  honour  to  his  memory.  1.  A complete 
Syftem  of  Surgery,  in  2 vols  in  1 imo  ; a treatife  much 
recommended  by  furgeons  to  their  pupils,  a.  A choice 
Library  of  Medicine,  taken  from  periodical  publications, 
bcih  French  and  others ; this  curious  coUe&on,  con* 


tinned  and  complete!  by  M.  Goulin,  makes  9 vol*  in 

4to,  or  18  rots  iu  n\.o.  A Tranflttinn  of  Van  ler 
Wid’a  (Vifcrvations  on  Medicine  and  Surgery,  iy;8f 
x vol»  in  1 2 mo.  Pbncas  was  the  editor  of  vanoua 
editions  of  works  on  medicine  and  forgery,  and  enrich- 
ed them  with  notes.  He  ihut  tumfelf  up  in  his  ft  tidy 
for  a Ion/  tunc  before  he  pra&ifed  his  proftfS.in. 

PLANE,  in  geometry,  denotes  s plane  fur  face,  or 
one  that  lies  evenly  between  its  bounding  lines:  mi  as 
a right  line  :s  the  Ihortcft  exteufion  from  one  point  to 
another,  fo  a plane  furface  is  the  ihortcft  extenfioa 
from  one  line  to  another. 

In  aftrouomy,  conics,  flic.  the  term  plant  is  frequent- 
ly life!  for  an  imaginary  furface,  fuppofed  to  cut  and 
pafs  through  foh'd  bodies ; and  i*n  this  foundation  is 
the  whole  doctrine  of  conic  fetiions  built.  See  Asrxo- 
SiOsir,  Conic  Sections,  &c. 

In  mechanic*  planes  are  eiilitr  horizontal,  that  is, 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  or  inclined  thereto.  See  Me- 
chanics. 

The  determining  how  far  any  given  plane  deviates 
from  an  horizontal  line,  makes  the  whole  buiinefs  of 
levelling.  Sec  the  article  Levelling. 

In  optics,  the  planes  of  reflection  and  refraftion  are 
thofe  drawn  through  the  incident  and  reflected  or  re- 
framed  rays.  See  Optics. 

In  per fpt dive  we  meet  with  the  perfpedive  plane, 
which  ib  luppofc  1 to  be  pellucid,  and  perpendicular  to 
thehoii/.on;  the  horizontal  plane,  fuppofed  to  pjft 
through  the  fpeftator’i  eye,  paralh-1  to  the  horizon  j 
the  geometrical  plane,  like  wife  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
wlurc.n  the  object  to  be  reprefented  is  fuppofed  to  be 
placed,  &c-  Src  Perspective. 

The  pla  ne  of  projection  in  the  ftereographic  projec- 
tion of  the  fphere,  is  that  on  which  the  projection  is 
made,  corrcfponding  to  the  pcrfpe&ivc  plane.  See  Pro- 
jection. 

Plane,  in  joinery,  an  edged  tool  or  ioftrument  for 
parting  and  (having  of  wood  fmooth- — It  confifl*  of  a 
piece  of  wood  very  fmooth  at  bottom,  at  a flock  or 
fliaft  ; in  the  raidft  of  which  is  an  aperture,  through 
which  a ftcel  edge,  or  chiffel,  placed  obliquely,  paffe*  j 
which,  b:ing  very  fiiarp,  takes  off  the  inequalities  of 
the  wood  along  which  it  Aides. 

PL4NK-7rtrt  in  botany.  See  Platamvs. 

PLANET,  a celeflial  body,  revolving  round  the 
filn  as  a centre,  and  continually  changing  its  pofition 
with  refpe&  to  the  fixed  flam  ; whence  the  name  pla* 
mtt  which  is  a Greek  word,  fignifying  “ wanderer.** 

The  planets  are  ufually  diflinguifhed  into  primary 
and  fecondary.  The  primary  ones,  called  by  way  of 
eminence  pianette  are  thofe  which  revolve  round  the 
fun  as  a centre ; and  the  fecondary  planets,  more  ufually 
called  fatciftta  or  moont,  are  thofe  which  revolve  round 
a primary  planet  as  a centre,  and  conftantly  attend  it 
in  its  revolution  round  the  fun. 

The  primary  planets  are  again  diflinguifhed  into 
fuperior  and  inferior.  The  fuperior  planets  are  thofe 
farther  from  the  fun  than  our  earth ; as  Mars,  Jupi- 
ter, Saturn,  and  the  Geocgium  Sidus ; and  the  infe- 
rior planets  are  thofe  nearer  the  fun  than  our  earth,  as 
Venus  and  Mercury.  See  Astronomy. 

That  the  planets  are  opaque  bodies,  like  our  earth, 
is  thought  probable  for  the  following  reafons.  1.  Since 
in  Venus,  Mercury,  and  Mars,  only  that  part  of  the 
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Wnvt  ftifk  illuminated  by  the  fun  is  found  to  fhine ; and 
, H again,  Venus, and  Mercury,  when  between  the  earth 
Fune  ary.  >n(j  th«  fun,  tppear  like  dark  fpots  or  mrxuke  on  the 
fun’s  diA  ; it  is  evident,  that  Mars,  Venus,  an  t Mer- 
cury, are  opaque  bodies,  illuminated  with  the  borrowed 
light  of  the  fun.  And  the  fame  appears  of  Jupiter, 
from  its  luring  void  of  light  io  that  part  to  which  the 
fhaduw  of  the  fateUites  reaches,  as  welt  as  in  that  pirt 
turned  from  the  fun;  and  that  his  fatelli tea  are  opaque, 
and  reflect  the  fun’s  light,  is  abundantly  (hown.  A* 
gam,  fince  Saturn,  with  bis  ring  and  fateUites,  only 
yield  a faint  Light,  fainter  confidently  than  that  of  the 
fixed  rt.irt,  though  thefe  be  vafliy  more  remote,  sod 
tha  that  of  the  reft  of  the  planets;  it  is  pad  doubt 
th.t  be  too  with  his  attendants  are  opaque  bodies. 
2.  Since  the  fun’s  light  is  not  tranfimitLe.!  through 
Mrtcury  and  Venus,  when  placed  againft  him,  it  is 
plain  they  are  denfe  opaque  bodies  ; which  is  tikewife 
evident  of  Jupiter,  from  his  hiding  the  fateUites  in  his 
fhadow ; and  therefore,  by  analogy,  the  fame  may  be 
conclude!  of  Saturn.  3.  From  the  variable  fpots  of 
Venus,  Mars,  and  Jupiter,  it  is  evident  thefe  planets 
have  a changeable  atmofphere ; which  changeable  at- 
mofphere  may,  by  a like  argument,  be  inferred  of  the 
fateUites  of  Jupiter;  and  therefore,  by  lirrilitude,  the 
fame  may  be  concluded  of  the  other  planets-  4.  In 
like  manner,  from  the  mountains  obferved  iu  Venus, 
the  fame  maybe  fuppofed  in  the  other  planets.  5.  Since, 
then,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  the  fatcllitcs  of  both,  Mars, 
Venus,  andMcicury,  are  opaque  bodies  Ihining  with  the 
fun's  borrowed  light,  are  furniftied  with  mountains, 
and  encomjiafftd  with  a changeable  atmofphere  ; they 
have,  of  confluence,  waters,  feas,  See.  as  well  as  dry 
land,  and  are  bodies  like  the  moon,  and  therefore  like 
the  earth.  ^ R.  D.  And  hence  it  feems  alfo  highly 
robable,  that  the  other  planets  have  their  aaimal  in- 
abitants  as  well  as  our  earth. 

PLANETARIUM,  an  aftronomical  machine,  fo 
called  from  its  reprefdhling  the  motions,  orbits,  dec. 
of  the  planets,  agreeable  to  the  Copernican  fyftem.  See 
Astronomy,  n°48p.  and  Plate  LXXXVIII. 

PLANETARY,  fomething  that  relates  to  the  pla- 
nets. Hence  we  fay,  planetary  worlds,  planetary  in- 


habitants, gfe.  Huygens  and  Fonteircllc  bring  feverat  Pi*i*tarj 
probable  arguments  for  the  reality  ot  planetary  animals, 
phots,  men,  See.  See  Puwrrr.  ll(. 

P i.is'Kf  ant  Syflem,  is  the  fyltem  or  afTemhlage  of  the 
planets,  primafy  and  fecondary,  moving  in  their  refpcc- 
live  orbits,  routfd  their  common  centre  the  fun.  See 
Astronomy. 

PijstTAkr  Days. — Among  the  ancients,  the  week 
was  (hared  among  the  feven  planets,  each  planet  having 
its  day.  This  we  learn  from  Dion  CalTius  and  Plu- 
tarch, Syrppbf.  1.  4.  q.  7.  Herodotus  adds,  that  it  waa 
the  Egyptians  who  firft  difeovered  what  god,  that  is, 
what  planet,  prcfidcs  over  each  day;  for  that  among 
this  people  the  planets  were  directors.  And  hence  it 
is,  that  in  moil  European  languages  the  days  of  the 
week  are  ftill  denominated  from  the  planets  ; Sunday* 

Monday,  8cc.  See  Week. 

Pl  anetakt  Tears,  the  periods  of  time  in  which  the 
fcvcral  planets  make  their  revolutions  rouod  the  fun  or 
earth. — As  from  the  proper  revolution  of  the  fun,  the 
folaryear  takes  its  original;  fo  from  the  proper  revo- 
lutions of  the  reft  of  the  planets  about  the  earth,  fo 
many  forts  of  years  do  arile,  viz.  the  Saturnian  year, 
which  is  defined  by  29  Egyptian  years,  174  hours, 
minutes,  equivalent  in  a round  number  to  30  folar 
years. — The  Jovial  year,  containing  317  days,  14 
hours,  39  minutes. — The  Martial  year,  containing  321 
days,  23  hours,  3!  minutes. — For  Vrtius  and  Mer- 
cury, as  their  years,  when  judged  of  with  regard  to 
the  earth,  are  almoft  equal  to  the  folar  year;  they  are 
more  ufually  eftiraated  from  the  fun,  the  true  centre 
of  their  motions : in  which  cafe,  the  former  is  equal 
to  224  days,  16  hours,  40  minutes;  the  latter  to  87 
days,  23  hours,  14  minutes. 

PLANIMETRY,  that  part  of  geometry  which 
confiders  lines  and  plain  figures,  without  confidering 
their  height  or  depth.  See  Geometry. 

PLANISPHERE,  Ggnifies  a projection  of  the 
fphere,  and  its  various  circles  on  a plane ; in  which 
fenfe,  maps,  whereon  are  exhibited  the  meridians 
and  other  circlet  of  the  fphere,  are  planifphcrea.  See 
Mar. 
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Vol.  I.  p.  $66.  col.  1. 1.  io.  from  the  bottom.  Tor  “ Eubti,  nnw  the  BUck  Sea,”  read  “ Eubera,  now 
Negropont.” 

Vot.  II.  p.  374.  col.  2. 1.  27.  For  “the  old  Engiilh  writers  call  thofe  large  mufkcts  eaEver/,  Ac.”  trad 
“ Inc  old  Englifh  writers  call  the  band  gun  a ealiver,  and  that  which  wa*  fired  with  a reft  foraetimes 
a mvjlrt  and  fometimes  a barquda/t.  See  SbaJteJf*aret  ad  part  Henry  IV . Sietvtm 


"Vol.  III.  p.  19.  article  Baroco.  Read 

Omni/  homo  rfi  b*pety 
j4  liquid  animal  nan  rjl  bipee  f 
illiquid  animal  non  tjl  homo. 

p.417.  col.  2.  For  “ Bosworta,”  read  “ Bosworth.  „ 

1.  II.  For  “ Rkhard”  read  “ Rubmond 5”  for  “Henry  III.”  read  " Henry  VII. 

N.  B Thefe  error*  in  the  article  Bos  worth  do  not  run  through  the  whole 
impreffion. 

p,  439.  col.  1. 1.  a 6.  from  (he  bottom.  For  •*  b i,  arjfia read  “ a,  a,  arjfla.” 
col.  a.  l.  I.  from  the  top.  Read  “ troparolum.” 
n.  493.  col.  1. 1.  32.  For  “manner*,”  read  “ miner*.” 

col.  1. 1.  13.  from  the  bottom.  Read  “ Sir  Roger  Man  wood  ebief-baron” 

. col.  1.  1.  ro.  from  the  bottom.  Read  “ Plate  CXXVI.” 


Vol.  IV.  p.  34a. 


Read  " L.  40  a-year.” 


p.  360.  col.  2.  I.  22.  from  the  bottom. 

Vol.  V.  p.  57.  col.  a.  1. 4.  For  **e*»  read  ^»f.  „ . , , — . „ 

p 89.  col.  2. 1. 16.  from  the  bottom.  Read  “ felony  without  benefit  of  ckrgy,  by  flat.  ice. 
p.  ioc.  col  a.  L 16.  For  “ falfe,”  read  “ fefa.” 
p.  1 3 col.  2.  I.  24.  For  “ Reddiffe,”  read  “ Ratclifle.” 
p.  494.  col.  1.  For  H ally,”  read  11  tally.” 
p.  509.  col.  a.  1.  14.  For  “ Cambridge,”  read  “ Oaford.” 
p.  720.  col.  a.  1.  14.  Foe  “ goddefs,”  read  **  god.”. 

*Vol.  IX.  p.  i6d.  col.  1. 1. 9.  from  the  bottom.  Tor  “Edward  II.”  read  “ Richard  1. 


Vot.  XIII.  p.  1 3 1 . col.  1.  1.  13.  For  “ meek,”  read  “ mock.” 

p.  13a.  col.  I.  L 28.  from  the  bottom.  For  “ call,”  read  “cull.” 
p.  169.  Note  (aJ.  Read  “the  perfon  was  fwom,  Ac.” 
p.  210.  col.  I.  1.  iy.  For  11  fpicada,”  read  **  fpread.” 

col.  a.  1, 17.  For  “ fit,”  read  “ fct.”  , 

p.  263.  col.  1.  1.  10.  from  the  bottom.  For  “ infepirable,”  read  “ maafurable. 

col.  2.  I.  29.  For  “ Ihining,”  read  u thinning.” 
p.  287.  and  p.  288.  to  b«  cancelled.  , , , , . . . . - , 

• p.  289.  col  1.  To  Cor.  6.  add,  “ This  propofition  is  true  in  Icnfca  and  mirror*,  but  not  in  Co^lt 

refracting  furfacea.” 

p.  521.  laft  line.  For  “ Prommettchus,”  read  “ Pfammeticbus .’  . 

p.  68  a.  col.  1 . L 1 7.  from  the  bottom.  For  “ others  appear.,”  read  • other*  appear, 
col.  2.  1.  15.  For  “ Brteagne,”  read  “ Bretagne.” 

Vot.  XIV.  p.  1 18.  Ml  t.  to  I.  7.  from  the  end,  arid,  « For  if  the  femicircle  deferibrd  on  the  diameter  BN, 
which  corrcfponds  to  the  whole  arch  AN,  be  divided  into  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  equal  arches  Ggt  ice-  the  Turn  of  all  the  lines  NV  will  be  *°  41 
many  times  NK  as  there  are  arches  in  the  fame  circle  equal  to  Gg. 
p.  1 19.  col  f.  L ty.  For  “ corrupody,”  read  “ conefponding.” 
p.  137.  it  the  end  of  the  article  “ Pentland,”  dele  “ Sec  Piccland.” 
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